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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when a new magazine succeeds, it 
is big news in the publishing world; 
Someone has beaten the odds. When 
the successful magazine is published 
Outside New York or the larger cities on 
the eastern seaboard, it is even more 
remarkable. But there has never been 
anything like True West—a regional 
Magazine published in Austin, Tex, 
True West is successful even in the East. 

True West is published in an old two- 
story frame house in Austin by Joe 
Small, a young man with new ideas. 
Such outstanding writers as Walter 
Prescott Webb, J. Frank Dobie, and Fred 
Gipson are among the contributors. A 
friend has remarked that while many 
Publishers start with a million dollars, 
and go broke, Joe Small started broke, 
and hopes to wind up with a million 
dollars. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an excellent article, written by Hart 
Stilwell, on the success of True West 
Magazine, which appeared in a recent 
issue of Texas Parade. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tnxun West Gors East 
(By Hart Stilwell) 

Early this year the magazine True West 

Published in Austin, Tex., by Joe Small, went 


That is, the magazine went on newsstands 
from coast to coast, becoming the first maga- 
zine published in Texas to attempt this feat. 
9 755 are some other firsts about True 

est 


It is the first western dedicated to telling 
the true story of the old West. 

And it is the first slick western, in con- 
trast to the pulp paper of the typical western. 

Joe Small in his megazine ventures—and 
this is not the first—has amazed the pub- 


world in many ways. He has moved 


contrary to most of the approved procedures. 

But what he has done more than anything 
else is this: He has proved that in our highly 
industrialized, concentrated, and competi- 
tive society, the little man can still compete 
successfully with the giants, 

But in order to do that, the little man 
Must have some rare qualities—qualities of 
the true rugged individualist—that serve as a 
Substitute for cash. 

In fact, Joe Small is in the process of re- 

a saying in the magazine field that 


hos taken on significant meaning In recent 
Years, 
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The saying is that you start a magazine 
with a million dollars and go broke. 

Joe Small started with peanuts and is well 
on the way toward building a magazine prop- 
erty that might be worth a million dollars. 

And he has built in while such giants in 
the magazine field as Collier's, Woman's 
Home Companion, and the American maga- 
zine were fading out of the picture. 

You ask Joe Small to explain what has 
happened, and Joe is likely to grin and say, 
“It's just that promise I made to those 
chickens way back there when I was a boy. 
A man likes to keep his promises, even if 
they are made to chickens. I've tried to keep 
mine.” 

Of course the story of Joe's rise in the 
magazine field is infinitely more complex 
than that. Still the story of his promise 
to the chickens is typical of him and might 
well be told as a starting point toward an- 
alyzing his character and ability. 

That promise to the chickens was made 
way back, about 34 years ago, when the 
Small family lived on a farm near Caldwell. 
When Joe was 9 or 10 he had already become 
a dedicated person—when he grew up he was 
going to publish a magazine. 

The boy began telling everybody about his 
plans, and finally he noticed that nobody 
would listen any more. Even his- kindly 
mother grew weary of it. 

“Yes, yes, son—of course,” she would say, 
in answer to Joe's speech about publishing 
a 


magazine. 

“She said it about the way she would have 
said, “Yes, yes, son—of course you're going 
to be President.“ Joe said. 

Well, the boy was determined to have an 
audience, so he went out in the yard and 
climbed on a fence and began explaining 
his plans to the chickens, 

And he had a way of holding his au- 
dience—he used corn. Whenever the chick- 
ens showed any sign of losing interest and 
wandering away, Joe would toss out some 
more corn. 

He's been doing that ever since—holding 
his reading audience by tossing out a lit- 
tle corn at critical moments. The corn is 
paying off, 

Joe began selling articles to magazines 
when he was only 14. When he was 20 and 
a freshman in the University of Texas he 
sold a magazine article for $25. That was 
in 1935, when $25 was a lot of money, 

Joe's roommate, Eugene Arrington, was 
tremendously impressed by the sale, and 
was much more impressed when Joe ex- 
plained that he was going to start a Maga- 
zine. | 

“Gene was reading a book,” Joe says, 
“when I began telling him about my plans 
to start Southern Sportsman. Before I got 
through he closed the book. He never 
opened it again. We pooled our money, 
a total of $125, quite college, and started 
Southern Sportsman.” 

The times were against Joe, even though 
he demonstrated at the age of 20 inge- 
nuity and enterprise and ideas that were 
certain to bring success eventually. In par- 
ticular he began developing an uncanny 
knack of “hoss trading,” as he calls it—trad- 
ing advertising space for merchandise, then 
selling the merchandise. 

When Joe couldn't pay his secretary, Eliza- 
beth Berry, he solved the problem by mar- 


rying her. She has been his partner ever 
since, and continues as the other half of 
the Small Publications, with the three boys, 
Robert, Joe, Jr., and Jim, taking a hand now 
and then, 

After a hitch in the Army in the last war, 
Joe returned to his home in Austin and be- 
gan building up a nest egg writing for maga- 
zines, while Elizabeth worked. Finally he 
bought the defunct Western Sportsman, 
correctly figuring that the West was due 
for an outdoor boom ahead of the South, 
and revived it. 

He was carrying out his promise to the 
chickens again. 

For years Western Sportsman was pub- 
lished out of the small home in Austin, a 
feat that other magazine publishers would 
not believe. It was pretty much a family 
project, and the two, or occasionally three, 
office workers Joe hired could hardly moye 
in the one room that served as publishing 
headquarters. 

But Joe knew that the way to go broke 
in publishing a magazine was to start spend- 
ing a lot of money for what he considered 
extras, ` 

Finally, when Western Sportsman became 
pretty well established and was making a 
living for the family—much of that living 
through hoss trading—Joe rented an old 
two story frame house and moved his maga- 
zine headquarters there. 

Western Sportsman was doing all right. 
But it had certain limitations that bothered 
Joe, and he began of another 
magazine, one that he could promote more, 

And one day when he walked into the office 
See ee ee re eee ate 

ized. 


man didn’t have to hide.” 

Why not do that? 

So the idea of a western filled with true 
stories of the Old West and printed on slick 
paper began churning in Joe’s mind. And 
what better title was there than the simple 
“True West”? 

Joe Small started Southern Sportsman 
with $125, started Western Sportsman with 
$5,000, and started True West with $7,300, 
about half of which he borrowed. 

Spurred on by the enthusiasm of his 
friends and coworkers, Joe started True West 
& “little too big,” as he puts it now, and 
had to sort of suck in his horns to keep from 
going bankrupt. 

But he finally whittled his costs to fit his 
intake, then he began building and True 
West began taking hold. 

Sure, it was a little magazine venture as 

es go. Joe started with a press run 

of about 50,000, and the increase was pain- 

fully slow for atime. But by the beginning 

of 1958 he was printing more than 100,000 

copies: and True West was definitely taking 
old, 

The magazine is a bimonthly, and people 
kept urging Joe to make it a monthly. 

Joe decided to take s step in that direc- 
tion, but not the step people expected. He 
knew the value of keeping each issue of the 
magazine on the news stands 2 months in- 
stead of 1 month. 

So in 1958 he brought out Frontier Times, 
which is simply True West with a different 
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title. It fills the gap—and it also stays on 
the news stands 2 months instead of 1. 

Then came the big step—the bid for na- 
tional distribution, instead of cautiously 
nursing the distribution in the central and 
western parts of the country. 

And by the middie of 1958 the big national 
distributing companies, which had previ- 
ously looked upon True West with scorn, 
definitely became interested. Joe made a 
deal with the Kable News Co., which ranks 
near the top. 

And in the spring of this year True West 
hit the newsstands of the entire Nation 
with a total circulation of 240,000, a Jump of 
100 percent in the press run, and it was a 
dolled up True West with a four-color cover 
and an additional 16 pages and stories of the 
old west by such outstanding writers as J. 
Frank Dobie and Fred Gipson. 

So True West has gone big time—and Joe 
Small is keeping his promise to the chickens. 

It isn't easy to explain the success of Joe 
Small, mainly because many of the 
he does seem to run contrary to sound busi- 
ness procedure. 

Imagine a dignified top executive of a com- 
pany in New York getting a letter that starts, 
“Howdy, Podner, you ole polecat,” 

Joe does that—part of tossing corn to the 
chickens. His letters and promotion mate- 
rial in general are utterly fantasic in the 
minds of the conventional businessman. 

8 surprisingly, they produce exceptional 


“There's too much of the stuffed shirt in 
business,” Joe explains. I like to get down 
to a hoss tradin’ basis.” 

And he does, which trading kept him alive 
in the lean years. 

Then Joe has ideas. He's always bursting 
with them—and this is still a land in which 
a man with ideas can move forward. 

Another factor is Joe’s uncanny ability to 
get things done for a fraction of what others 
would spend on the job. His publishing 
headquarters in Austin illustrates the point. 

A visiting big shot magazine executive 
from New York commented on the ram- 
shackle old frame building. 

“How can you maintain prestige in that 
place?” the man asked. 

“The surest way I know for a magazine to 
lose prestige,” Joe replied, “is to cease pub- 
lication.” 

Joe can practically publish his magazine 
for what an office layout in New York would 
cost. Let others have the prestige—and fold, 
he says. 

But probably Joe's greatest asset in the 
publishing business is his ability to Judge 
what the public—or a certain segment-of the 
public—wants and to give the public that. 

And in the process his folksy, often down- 
right corny approach to his readers somehow 
brings them right into the family and makes 
much more than mere readers out of them. 
They respond by becoming ardent, some- 
times almost rabid, supporters. 

“HI there, ole Podner I see you're a hittin’ 
some rough goin’ so here’s my old dirty dol- 
lar bill to keep that howlin’ wolf away from 
your door.” 

Incredible as it may seem, the Joe Small 
mail is crammed every day with just such 
stuff. 

And Joe dishes it right back, with “Fare- 
well, ole podner * we've cried and we've 
struggled * * *” and so on. 

Still True West Itself, with Pred Gipson 
as editor and Walter Webb as historical ad- 
viser, Is far from corn. It does a bang up job 
of telling a lot about the Old West that ought 
to be told—and it's told in a solid way. 

Joe Small may dish out the corn—but 
there's good commonsense behind every 
business move he makes, 
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On Preserving the Wild 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 26, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp portions of 
an excellent address “On Preserving the 
Wild” which was delivered at the 24th 
North American Wildlife Conference in 
New York City on March 4, 1959, by Mr. 
David Brower, executive director of the 
Sierra Club. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On PRESERVING THE WILD 
(Excerpts from statement by David R. Brow- 
er, executive director, Sierra Club, before 
the 24th North American Wildlife Confer- 
ence, Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York City, 

March 4, 1959) 

In this century the world has used up. 
and has lost forever, more natural resources 
than has all previous history. And there are 
now alive, with an unprecedented appetite 
for resources, 10 percent of all the men who 
ever lived on this earth. Twenty-five bil- 
lion people in the long million years since 
the dawn of man: Two and a half billion 
since Yellowstone National Park was created, 
people using up more resources, including 
space, than all the rest, and at greater speed. 
Yes, using up all the resources available to 
mankind except the resource of restraint. 

While the ushers pass out the sackcloth 
and ashes, contemplate these figures. But 
please don’t take time to check my arith- 
metic. It comes from a good source, but the 
accuracy of the source doesn't really matter. 
Time is running out. Whatever the time 
left, we can do better with it than we are 
doing. I agree with Allen Morgan, who says 
about wild open spaces that “what we save 
in . few years is all that will ever be 
saved.” 


The important opportunity is to accept the 
fact that we are confronted with a problem 
the likes of which our predecessors hardly 
dreamed of; that it is a problem that man 
created and that men can solve, but not by 
reaching for a tranquilizer and curling up 
with the slick magazine that reassures us, 
with charts and diagrams in three colors, that 
science will save us—sclence, unaided by 
people. 

If you feel the need, about now, for a 
draft of fresh air, be assured that I do, too, 
and that is what I'm here to talk about— 
about wildness—and wilderness where the 
best of wildness lives. Wilderness is fairly 
close to the best place of all in which to 
find a draft of fresh air, in which to take 
stock, In which to find yourself, discover 
the you that so many distractions have kept 
you away from so long that the life you lead 
is not your own. 

What about wilderness? What is it? 
Where is how much of it? For whom and 
why? And if so, how can we keep some for 
a still more crowded world than ours, a 
world that will probably need the raw mate- 
rials of wilderness more than we think we 
do, and that will need the spiritual resources 
ever so much more than we do? 


We could easily devote an hour’s discus- 
sion to each of these questions. But let me 
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assure any of you who is tempted to rush 
for the exit that I shall limit myself instead 
to no more than a few minutes’ musing on 
all the questions put together. 

Mrs. Malaprop might have said that wilder- 
ness is a place where the hand of man has 
not set foot. But she didn't. She has not 
heard of the kind of wilderness, as a concept, 
that we are talking about. Not that it’s ex- 
actly a new concept. The prophet Isaiah 
seems to have had it in mind when he wrote 
what was translated as “Woe unto them that 
join house to house, that lay field to field, 
tiu there be no place, that they may be 
placed alone in the midst of the earth.” * + * 

Moses found opportunity for his people 
in wilderness—wilderness much of which was 
turned to desert before the Sermon on the 
Mount admonished man to consider the lilies 
of the field—the natural field, I assume 
and how they were arrayed. That wilderness 
was subsequently utterly stripped of its ver- 
dure by man, including the exploitation of 
the cedars of Lebanon, which went down to 
the sea in ships. 

To compress the history of wilderness into 
a few lines: The Middle Ages, and nothing. 
Then the Renaissance, and Conrad Gesner 
finding reason for the admiration of moun- 
tains. Then very little until William Blake 
worried about those dark Satanic Milis. 
More recently Olmsted, Emerson, Thoreau, 
and Muir. Finally the explosion of man 
across the earth, and here, in the United 
States, wilderness vanishing with such 
velocity that we knew, inescapably, that 
man alone was responsible for the loss. The 
1920's and the Forest Service trying hard, 
under the leadership of Aldo Leopold and 
Robert Marshall, to define wilderness in 
terms of what should not happen in wilder- 
ness. In 1930 Robert Marshall defining it in 
terms of what man should find in wilderness, 
ought to find, had to find if the spirit that 
has stood him upright was not to perish in 
an overcivilized lukewarm world. 

Marshall used the word wilderness to de- 
note a region which contains no permanent 
inhabitants, possesses no possibility of con- 
veyance by mechanical means, and is suf- 
ficiently spacious that a person crossing it 
must have the experience of sleeping out.” 
Survival in it, he said, is up to you. Find 
environment in it; don’t bring one with you. 

This idea of wilderness, new though it is, 
is now quite widely accepted. It isn't yet 
underwritten by Federal law, but it does 
appear, strangely, in an international treaty 
on nature protection and wildlife preserva- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere which was 
signed by the United States 17 years ago. 
In this treaty wilderness is defined as “a 
region under public control characterized by 
primitive conditions of flora, fauna, trans- 
portation, and habitation wherein there is 
no provision for the passage of motorized 
transportation and all commercial develop- 
ments are excluded.” 

Let me add one more definition and then 
move on. This one comes from the wilder- 
ness bill: “A wilderness, in contrast with 
those areas where man and his own works 
dominate the landscape, is hereby recognized 
as an area where the earth and its com- 
munity of life are untrammeled by man, 
where man himself is a visitor who does not 
remain.” This is a lot of detail about defi- 
nition. Why? Because when someone is 
about to be tempted to cash in on a price- 
less heirloom rather than work a little 
harder for the money instead, it is high time 
that he look hard at that heirloom, find out 
what it means to him, whether he should let 
it slip away or pass it on to his son instead, 
as it was passed on to him. 

My analogy isn’t very good-for wilderness 
goes far beyond being a mere heirloom. 
There is no sentimentality about wilderness. 
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As Howard Zahniser, of the Wilderness So- 
elety, has put it: “We work for wilderness 


America. There is little left—less than one- 
third acre per person in the United States if 
you count all the wilderness that has any ad- 
Ministrative protection in our national parks 


and forests and wildlife refuges and on In- 


after all, only the small child must 
handle a thing to know it; adults need only 
8 Those in between need a little of both. 

some people will be able to walk on it and 


but never make {t—especially 
th e bulk of our wilderness is far to 
© west as it is from you. Some people may 


to go there at all, But their sons 
may wish to. 


or the world’s i 

tee Say all this about wilderness because it 18 
© essence of the wilds we need around us, 

ves but once, there should be ample 

ty to review the death sentence so 


And wilderness must be there 
a 


an automatic stay of execution, and that 
should provide it. 

Hence the wilderness bill—the proposal to 

5 —. a national wilderness preservation 


Reintroduction of the remarkable wilder- 
eed bill in the 86th Congress is an oc- 
reps for looking at the hurdles which many 

ryt are hurriedly trying to place in 
fron 88 it—almost all of them apparently 
aoe 8 at the same source. Here is a 
belie ough the eyes of an observer who 

ves this legislation to be of vital im- 


ago the New York Times 
2 d editorially that the bill was run- 
nae 4 to opposition that its mild terms did 
rank serve. The revised bill is, if anything, 

4 er still; the opposition more vociferous, 
our Sa allegation is that wilderness is 

y for the selfish, rugged, single-interest 
ee ity. Wilderness advocates may well 
Ding, that the black pot ls seeing its own 
2 eee in a shiny kettle, for the 
thts Age comes from a series of single- 

est groups—lumber, mining, oll, cattle, 
sheep, and road- and dam-bullding inter- 
Tan who dislike barriers to what they may 
iad to develop for their own single use in 

ene fragment of wilderness. 

Ther ecurrent attempt also to depict 
ae Proposed Wilderness Council as a mas 

And then to be frightened by the crea- 
2 so depicted. The Council actually could 

755 and disseminate information and 
sae recommendations, but would have no 
nistrative authority, In short, oppo- 
nents are attributing monstrous powers to 
a Counctl which has no power. 

Finally, the opponents attempt to assign 
ae consideration of permanent Protection 
RA to a temporary group, the Na- 
Goan Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
8 er 5 85 bag not created to pro- 

* u 
is 8. rather to study and 


Wilderness protection must not be dela: 
If you will remember your first-aid oe 


Sand County Almanac.” 
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you will remember these priorities: Breath- 
ing, bleeding, shock, It does little good if 
a patient is bleeding to death to sit down 
and study objectively what kind of bandage 
will be needed on the wound. You get in 
there and stop the bleeding. Otherwise 
you'll have nothing to bandage but a corpse. 

The best way to help the Commission in 
its study is to keep some living wilderness 
for it to count upon. The wilderness bill 
can check the bleeding. 

For all the opposition furor, there is an 
amazing body of public opinion supporting 
the wilderness bill and its provision for an 
automatic congressional stay of execution of 
moves to obliterate designated wilderness, 
That opinion was represented in a 50-to-1 
ratio of letters sent to the Senate Interior 
Committee for inclusion in the record of 
Inst fall's feld hearings on the bill. 

Support comes from no hastily organized 
battalion of rugged hikers, no wilderness 
lobby; it reflects broad public concern about 
direction. It reflects growing conviction that 
“the Nation does not exist to serve its econ- 
omy”; that there must be more public par- 
ticipation in the treatment of the single 
heritage of land that must serve all the gen- 
erations (hence the added role for Congress 
in wilderness protection and military with- 
drawals), and that to leave these things to 
the experts is to resort to absentee citizen- 
ship. 

It also refiects the dawning realization 
that growth without end is soon monstrous, 
then malignant, and finally, lethal—that an 
economy based upon incessant growth may 
well turn out, in the long run, to have been 
a chain-letter economy, in which we pick 
up the handsome early returns, and either 
our children or theirs find the mailbox 
empty, their resources having been expended 
by us. 

I was trying to make this point in Berkeley 
a short time ago and a question came up from 
the floor: Could we afford to do anything less 
than keep growing incessantly inasmuch as 
that was what the Russians were doing? 
While I struggled ineptly with a reply a 
conservationist chemist came to my rescue. 
“You've heard of the game of ‘chicken,’ 
haven't you?” he asked. It's sort of a Rus- 
sian roulette on wheels. Two juveniles head 
directly toward each other at high speed on 
the highway, and the first one who turns to 
avert the crash is chicken. We frown on 
such behavior in adolescents, but we seem to 
accept it as national policy.” 

Supporters of wilderness—and of the re- 
straint that is inherent in preserving it— 
also like civilization. They like it well 
enough not to want it to take too many steps, 
with the bland leading the bland, down the 
road paved with good inventions, on which 
there may be no turning. 

Whoever should look for the words, 
“Wilderness Lobby” on the door of some office 
near Capitol Hili would be looking in the 
wrong direction. He should look instead at 
the land—all the land the country is ever 
going to have for all the U.S. citizens ever to 
be born—and the rapidity with which many 
of its nonrenewable resources have been used 
up for so few, (He should resist reiterating 
“Science will save us“ until he has counted 
the ever-more-perplex problems the saving 
has already brought us.) And he should 
look at a few recent books that cannot be 
isolated from a common concern about an 
unsommon threat to civilization: Brown’s 
“The Challenge of Man's Future“; Gal- 
braith’s “The Affluent Society”; Packard's 
“Hidden Persunders“: Whyte’s The Organ- 
ization Man” and “The Exploding Metrop- 
olls”; Keats’ “The Insolent Chariots”; Hux- 
ley’s “Brave New World Revisited”; Gary's 
“The Roots of Heaven”; Callison's “Amer- 
ica’s Natural Resources”; and Leopold’s “A 
The list ends too 
soon and is almost humorously disparate. 
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Yet it has a common denominator of sub- 
stantial uneasiness about what we are letting 
happen to us, about things that are forcing 
us into a corner where we must choose to 
live with less or not at all, witnessing in- 
stead, in that Iast blinding flash, the final 
glimpse of struggle between economies seek- 
ing to out-exploit one another. 

The connection between the ability of civil- 
ization to protect wildness and the ability 
for civilization to survive is not so tenuous 
as we might wish. It is worth energetic scru- 
tiny, and at length. For the kind of thinking 
that motivates the grab for what's left on 
the bottom of the barrel—the pitiful frag- 
ment of resources in the remaining wilder- 
ness—is the kind of thinking that has lost 
this country friends it cannot afford to lose. 
The ultimate in selfishness is evidenced in 
those opponents of wilderness preservation 
who have demanded an open door for ex- 
ploiting wilderness while they slam another 
door in the face of friends needed overseas 
and north of the border. Don't import oil, 
wool, plywood, lead, zinc, the opponents 
say, whatever such restriction may do to the 
economy of our friends. Don’t import them 
because we have more than enough of our 
own. And concurrently opponents urge that 
nothing interfere with their looking for still 
more of. their own—anywhere in the pub- 
lic's dedicated wilderness, 

The international economic and political 
difficulties the wilderness opponents would 
thus aggravate are serious, The difficulties 
may not stem from their opposition to wil- 
derness, but there is certainly guilt by asso- 
ciation. They stem from what could be 
called a philosophy of last things first. 

It has remained for a physicist to single 
out the biological peril. As Dr. J. A. Rush 
put it: “When man obliterates wilderness, he 
repudiates the evolutionary force that put 
him on this planet. In a deeply terrifying 
sense, man is on his own.” 

As a handy example, I have beside me as 
I write a small object, about the size of the 
letter o,“ which the evolutionary force has 
built. Within it is embodied a direct living 
connection all the way back through all the 
aeons to the very first appearance of life on 
this planet. Against that space of time man’s 
life span is insignificant, his kin is barely 
significant, the ‘entire duration of mankind 
is hardly noticeable. The object, of course, 
is a seed. Packed in a fragment of its space 
is all the know-how needed to perpetuate 
redwoods on earth, even if every other seed 
and existing redwood were to be wiped out. 
Included in that know-how is the ability, 
should a once-in-a-century flood bury the 
base of the mature tree in silt, to activate 
the pushing of new roots out } bark 
two feet thick, and out at just the right 
level below the new surface of soil in which 
the tree now stands. 

I know of no research to determine in just 
what gene area this particular know-how 
exists, or what Its biochemical formula is, 
Fortunately, no scientist has to know this. 
But the tree has to know It to survive, and 
it does know it. Man did not have to steady 
the Teacher’s hand when it found out, or 
when all the other forms of life found out 
how. to perpetuate themselves, through good 
times and. bad, in the wilderness they are 
designed to live in together, in equilibrium. 

Does man dare be sò arrogant as to as- 
sume that he must take it upon himself to 
steady the omnipotent force, throughout the 
land, even to the last 2 percent of wilder- 
ness? Perhaps Dr. Rush had some question 
like this in mind when he spoke of wilder- 
ness, the evolutionary force, and the terrify- 
ing prospect if man tries to stay on this 
planet without it. And Thoreau, too, when 
he wrote: "In wildness is the preservation of 
the world.” 

The wilderness bill is a needed step toward 
the recognition of this truth. Not just any 
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bill, but a strong one, recognizing as national 
policy that wilderness is where you find it 
and keep it. There is little left to find, and 
scant time remaining in which to resolve to 
keep some of that little—to rescue it from 
the raw materialism which threatens not 
only wilderness but survival, too. 


A Republican Challenge: Keeping Ours 
the Party of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me last week before the 
Wayne County Republican Central Com- 
mittee, at Detroit, Mich. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A REPUBLICAN CHALLENGE: KEEPING OURS THE 
Party oF FREEDOM 
(By THomas H. Kucuer, U.S. Senator from 

California, before Wayne County Republi- 

can Central Committee dinner, Detroit, 

Mich., April 2, 1959) 

Iam honored by your invitation to speak 
to my fellow Republicans in this great city 
of Detroit. Your magnificent State of Mich- 

-igan and her people, over a century ago, 
helped to create the forward-looking Re- 
publican Party as a political instrument de- 
voted to the liberty of man, Today, Re- 
publicans in this modern era face an equal 
challenge to keep our party the forward- 
looking advocate of human freedom at a time 
when that noble concept all too often is 
destroyed by slavery as in Tibet and East 
Berlin. } 


A few weeks ago I told my fellow Repub- 
Ucans in California that the strength of the 
traditionally American two-party system is 
pretty much of a question of what we Re- 
publicans, in and out of Government, now 
do and now say. Nobody in his right mind 
wants innumerable splinter parties with their 
invariably weak coalition governments, God 
forbid that we shall ever have in this coun- 
try the one-party system of Communist Rus- 
sia, Yet, the sad fact is that we were hurt 
in the last election. I can speak with some 
knowledge of Republican damage in 1958. 
We suffered a political holocaust in Cali- 
fornia. I am glad to say we are taking for- 
ward steps to rebuild our party. To begin 
with, I think there is a little less cannibalism 
among our members now. Republicans of 
varying shades of political ideologies saw 
first-hand how disagreement over a few col- 
umns of the Republican temple gave the 
Democrats sufficient enthusiasm to succeed in 
demolishing the whole thing. 

The Republican Party is big enough and it 
ought to be strong enough to have some di- 
vergence of views among its membership. 
Indeed, from such divergence should come 
the stimulus to produce more constructive 
public policy. I suggest to my fellow parti- 
sans in Michigan that the less fighting you do 
among yourselves the better. It will give us 
that much more time to devote to the de- 
velopment of constructive policies for our 
States, and for the Nation, to which the wise 
and honest may repair. 

One enterprising and provocative bit of 
political philosophy in the economic field 
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came the other day from a Democratic 
Member of the House of Representatives 
who frankly alleged that he could balance 
the whole Federal budget, if people would 
only listen to him. 

“What we ought to do,” he said, “is get all 
this money that’s in savings accounts all 
over the country out into circulation. I be- 
lieve the answer to all our financial troubles 
is in getting that money into circulation. 
It doesn't do anybody but the bankers any 
good where it is now. I say let's spend it, 
live the golden life. What's the sense of 
just piling it up?” 

“Does it bother you,” he asked rhetorically, 
a few weeks earlier, that our Nation now 
has a debt of $280 billion? It doesn't 
bother me. What I want to know is, who 
does the Government owe this money to? 
That's a question I've never been able to 
get anybody to answer.” 

Well, let me answer. Our $280 billion 
debt bothers any American who thinks 
about our Nation's future. Our Federal 
Government borrowed another 812 billion 
last year. That’s not merely bothersome, 
it’s worrisome. It's deadly serious. And I 
assume that it is bothersome and worrisome 
and serious to the people of Michigan to 
reflect upon the evil fiscal situation which 
has befallen your State government. 

By the way, I understand your Governor 
is available for his party's presidential 
nomination next year. I am told that he 
points with pride to the good things which 
may have come to the people of Michigan 
this last decade but, with equal vigor, di- 
rects an accusing finger at Republicans in 
your State legislature and elsewhere and 

them with every single bad thing 
which in that period may haye affronted 
your Commmonwealth. I am not here to 
pass judgment on your State's political gains 
or losses. That is not my business as a 
Californian. But I can say that during the 
long years of Republican success in Cali- 
fornia our party gave the people of my State 
constructive forward-looking government. 
It tried, if you let me say so, to determine 
what course was best for all the people along 
the lines of the old textbook maxim: “The 
greatest good for the greatest number.” 
That is the approach which has been vindi- 
cated at the ballot box. The Republican 
Party has been successful in the past. It 
will be successful in the future, in Cali- 
fornia, across the Nation, and—I hope—in 
your own great State in next week's elec- 
tions. 

Republicans, we haye an excellent record 
of accomplishment on the homefront. We 
abandoned wartime wage controls and price 
controls when some of our Democratic col- 
leagues were demanding that they be con- 
tinued in peacetime. We scrapped the un- 
fair excess profits tax on business over 
partisan opposition. We reduced individual 
income taxes by 10 percent and we cut most 
excise taxes in half. We adopted a 633-bil- 
lion interstate highway construction pro- 
gram. We overcame bitter opposition to 
enact the first civil rights legislation since 
Lincoln's time. We fulfilled our national 
platform pledges for Alaskan statehood and 
Hawalian statehood on the basis of biparti- 
san support. White House foreign policy, 
these last 6 years, has been approved by a 
bipartisan majority on every rollcall in the 
Senate. The farm problem is still a mess 
because a few Republicans and a lot of 


Democrats love high rigid price supports. 


As a symbol of progress by free men, the 
President’s atomic peace ship was author- 
ized. And the courageous leadership of our 
President, in the Middle East, in Asia, in 
Africa, in Europe, and in the Americas, un- 
questionably has contributed greatly to de- 
terring aggression and to preventing war. 
The tragically dificult recommendations 
which the President has been required to 
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make to the Congress find their in the 
events which marked the close of World 
War II, At that time, the United States, in 
accordance with our traditional practice, be- 
gan to demobilize our Armed Forces and to 
turn again to peacetime pursults. We de- 
votedly believed that with the creation of 
the United Nations we could look hopefully 
forward to an era of peace with justice in 
our conflict-weary world. We undertook 
through the Marshall plan generously to 
assist in rebuilding war-ravaged nations, 
whether they were allies of ours or not, in 
what will stand as one of the great unselfish 
acts of any government, anywhere, and at 
any time, 

How soon the disillusionment came. His- 
toric, freedom-loving European nations be- 
gan to disappear, as, one by one, they went 
down the Communist drain. We began in 
chagrin to realize that the Soviet Union 
never had any intention of honoring its 
treaty obligations, but to the contrary, it 
was bent on p the program laid down 
by Marx and Lenin with the single objective 
of communizing the world. 

As these foreboding breaches of falth were 
occurring, the American State Department 
said: 

“The instability of peace the world over is 
due, in large measure, to deliberate Soviet 
policy and actions, and to wholesale Soviet 
violations of basic agreements. Because of 
the U.S.S.R.’s record in ignoring its inter- 
national pledges, the faith of the world in 
Soviet signatures has been badiy shattered. 
Whether it be the Yalta Agreement, or a 
treaty of friendship, the U.S.S.R. has chosen 
to ignore its sworn commitments whenever 
it found such actions advantageous for its 
own purposes.” 

And, Mr. Dulles thereafter said: “It is 
now the policy of the United States not to 
exchange U.S. performance for Communist 
promises.” 

It is significant to recall that while Amer- 
fca was rushing to return to a peacetime 
economy, the Soviet Union never did de- 
mobilize its own vast military forces but, 
to the contrary, maintained approximately 
175 Russian divisions which was the Red 
army strength at the end of World War IL 
And, during the intervening years, these 
military resources have been greatly in- 
creased in their effectiveness through modern 
weapons, modern training, and improved 
leadership. Similarly, the Soviet has added 
to the strength of its Air Force. It has 
amassed a fleet of over 400 submarines, far 
in excess of Hitler's undersea fleet in the 
beginning of World War Il. At the same 
time, the Kremlin strengthened its hold on 
the Soviet industrial machine, it sequestered 
the scientific brains available to it for the 
single purpose of producing a nuclear arsenal 
of ballistic missiles, international in scope, 
bringing the American continents within 
their range. 

Your great Senator Arthur Vandenberg led 
this Nation into a clearer recognition of its 
modern responsibilities when, a little over a 
decade ago, he introduced the justly famed 
Vandenberg resolution which successfully 
led our Nation to a new landmark of Amer- 
ican diplomacy. The U.S. Senate adopted 
your great Senator’s proposal which “ad- 
vised the President to seek security fur the 
free world through U.S. support of mutual 
defense arrangements, to operate within the 
United Nations Charter, but outside the 
Security Council veto. It also advised the 
President to attempt to strengthen the 
charter through curbs on the veto, Itself, 
and by providing a United Nations police 
force together with the regulation and re- 
duction of armaments under dependable 
guarantee against violation.” Vandenberg 
papers.) 

Those continue to be sound and solid 
policies for the United States to follow. The 
Senate, on June 11, 1948, overwhelmingly 
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adopted the Vandenberg resolution, and on 
that splendid foundation, the American doc- 
trine of collective security formally replaced 
the outworn policy of pre-World War I 
isolation. 

It is particularly appropriate to recall 
that resolution tonight as our President and 
dur country join in celebrating a monu- 
mentally successful decade of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, an outstand- 
ing example of our country’s membership in 
effective security pacts under the Vanden- 
berg resolution. Prior to NATO, 17 sovereign 
nations were engulfed by the Soviet, as I 
Say, one by one. Since NATO, no nation in 
the Atlantic community has either lost her 
independence nor has been attacked. There 

the strong proof of its effectiveness. 
NATO is a modern adaptation of the old 
American colonial ery: “In union there ts 
Strength.” The member states of NATO 
standing together, solemnly agreeing that 
an attack on one will be deemed an attack 
on all, brought Soviet destruction of free 
states in Europe to a close. 


When Red aggression against Korea came, 
America once again was required to mobilize 
pe Military strength to combat Communist 
which broke out within our 
defense Perimeter, this time in Asia. The 
actions of the Soviets from and after Korea 
have imposed new requirements on the peo- 
Ple of our country and our Government, as 
33 acknowledged leader of the free world. 
t is now unhappily necessary, for the first 
time in our history, to maintain a large mili- 
tary establishment in time of peace. There 
appears to be little, if any, possibility of 
TENI from this costly necessity so long as 
e Kremlin maintains its present course 
8 5 world domination. 

e American people are dedicated to 
Peace. The American Government has most 
earnestly striven to attain peace with justice 

the world. The President's proposal at 
eva in 1955 for a nuclear disarmament 
on the basis of an adequate mutual inspec- 

Save hope to every peace-loving human 
ot Sas a real possibility of the beginning 
25 new era, The President's open sky aerial 
755 pection was almost summarily rejected by 

e Soviet. Since that time, at London, at 
fatima and elsewhere, American represen- 
8 together with those of our NATO 
à es have tried, and tried, and tried to find 

armaaily Acceptable formula by which 
ent could be honorably agreed 
upon and, thereafter, effectively” assured. 
to es pero sane Soukan most earnestly, 
norable prescription h the 
8 might accept. x = 
anwhile, the difficulty over Berlin con- 
5 Our position, and that of our allies, 
DIR ritish and French, has been made clear 
on Khrushchev, both in the public utter- 
ces by our heads of state, and in the 
cata statements made to him by Prime 
wae Macmillan and others. God knows 
Aiz Aa true feelings of the Soviet leader 
ene ut we do know that it is Mr. Khru- 
Soe J. and he alone, who lays down the 
let line, aided and abetted, it is un- 
questionably true, by thoroughly competent 
as personnel and by the most skilled prop- 
Heeg, The President once again has in- 
8 his own availability for a summit 
8 contingent upon the effectively 
al proviso of a prior meeting of foreign 
ee: which would clear the chaff from 
alley Sse would specify in clear lan- 
ecisions nece 

by the h pgs ssary to be rendered 
Prose the Soviets continue to zig and zag. 
II was 8 on its way over Berlin. 
z v now tells a press confer- 
the weet the “notion” that he had given 
by iis 3s unatuma to 55 out ot Berlin 
an unscrupulous inte: ta- 

tion of our position.” z pei 


belligerently indicating that world war 
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Our Government is faced with the problem 
of determining how best to design and bulld 
a military defense establishment capable of 
responding to the hazards of conflict what- 
ever the size of the conflicts may be, The 
solution is found in the doctrine of deter- 
rence and in the continuing application of 
the principle of collective security. An uner- 
ring adherence to this doctrine and to this 
principle is the indispensable partner of our 
peace-inspired diplomacy, most particularly 
if that diplomacy is to receive deserved con- 
sideration by Moscow, where there is a 
wholesale respect for military strength. 

The people of our country, regardless of 
party, are prepared to underwrite whatever 
the cost of an adequate defense may be, and 
the cost of its concomitant, our mutual 
security program. In the field of defense, 
professional military skills must be the basis 
on which initial estimates for each branch 
of the services are made. And then, the pro- 
fessional military members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff give their collective estimate. 
From there, civilian heads of the Pentagon 
pass thelr Judgment, and, finally, the Presi- 
dent makes his recommendations to the 
Congress, 

As a lay U.S. Senator, and neither as a 
partisan nor as a self-styled global strategist, 
I am glad to tell you that I shall support 
the President in his military recommenda- 
tions which he has made to the Congress 
for the sole and single reason of deterring 
or. if necessary, of combating any aggression 
against us, and of preserving the freedoms 
which we know. 

I do not quarrel for a moment with the 
right of a Member of Congress, or, for that 
matter, of any citizen, to disagree with the 
President in matters of defense or anything 
else. But I trust they will not quarrel with 
me when I discard their opinions in this 
field as inaccurate and when I determine, 
once again, on the basis of the record, to 
vote for the Elsenhower proposals for Amer- 
ica's defense. 8 

And now, some who earlier were using 
rather inflammatory language In speaking of 
our Defense Department have conceded, how- 
ever belatedly and reluctantly, that our 
strength and our planning are adequate for 
our country's safety. Indeed, there have 
Just been made public some excerpts from 
the testimony of our military Chiefs of 
Staff two of whom say that we have too 
many nuclear weapons rather than too few. 

May we not recall that, in World War II, 
President Roosevelt made Dwight Eisenhower 
supreme commander over all military per- 
sonnel in the European theater. After 
World War II, he took over the military re- 
sponsibilities of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. As President, he'll be guiding 
us down the road for another 2 years. We 
can gratefully salute his almost entire life- 
time of dedictated devotion to the people 
of the United States. 

Republicans, be proud of the accomplish- 
ments under the Republican label that have 
taken place in our Nation’s Capital. We 
came into being in the 1850's as the American 
party of freedom. We intend to keep it the 
party of freedom in its second century of 
existence. 


Michigan: Sportsman’s Paradise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, few 
States in the Nation can match Michi- 
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gan as a year- around paradise for lovers 
of sports and recreation. 

This aspect of Michigan, coupled with 
the State's industrial power, provides 
the foundation for Michigan's greatness. 

An article in the Detroit Times of Sat- 
urday, March 28, described the sports 
and recreation assets of Michigan. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TRUTH ABOUT Miene: Frew PEERS IN 
SPORTS, RECREATION 


(By Edgar Hayes) 

“All work and no play” applies as much to 
the executive, the professional man and the 
factory worker as anyone else. 

Daily hundreds of doctors tell thousands 
of patients (or about to be patients) “Get 
more exercise, develop a hobby, enjoy more 
outdoor living.” 

At one time this advice could be heeded 
only by the well-to-do. Now the best fa- 
cilities for sports, recreation, and exercise are 
available to all. 

With the shorter workweek in- 
creasingly more popular, recreation facili- 
ties are assuming greater im N 

When an owner decides to buy or estab- 
lish a factory he makes à careful study of 
the facilities to keep his employes and ex- 
ecutiyes busy during their nonworking 
hours. 

Recreation has now become a year-round 
proposition, 

Winter sports haye boomed in the last 
decade, far beyond the wildest dreams of 
those who own and promote winter resorts. 

Out of season vacations at one time were 
the luxury of the wealthy who could go to 
Florida or some other sunshine climate. 

Now skiing, skating, ice fishing and to- 
bogganing have given the resort owners a 12- 
month business and the enthusiast a year- 
round full program of events. 

Lucky is the State that can offer a year- 
round schedule. 

Few States can match and none surpass 
Michigan in this respect. Winter wonder- 
land or water wonderland, Michigan is tops. 

If you have a big bankroll there are fine, 
exclusive clubs and lodges. 

If you have more modest resources there 
are fine motels, hotels, and resorts. 

If your financial problem is acute but your 
love of the outdoors keen, there are hun- 
dreds of grand camping sites which provide 
excellent vacation possibilities for a very few 
dollars. 

Name a sport, recreation, or exercise and 
Michigan is the ideal spot for it. 

IF YOU LIKE TO FISH 

Michigan has about 12,000 lakes, almost 
ali well stocked with fish. There are 33,000 
miles of streams, some of them world famous 
for trout. 

Great Lakes fishing provides all the thrills 
and excitement usually associated with deep- 
sea fishing. 

Many of these lakes freeze over during the 
winter, ideal for ice fishing. Michigan has 
about 1,800,000 anglers wetting lines during 
the seasons. ' 

IF YOU LIKE TO HUNT 


Shooters come from all over the Nation to 
hunt deer and bear in Michigan’s woods and 
prairies. More than 1 million take to the 
forests each fall. 

The bird season Is popular and good hunt- 
ing can be found within an hour's drive of 
any spot in the State. 

‘The new Mackinac Bridge opened that vast 
territory to hunters and fishermen, many of 
whom shunned the long wait at the straits. 
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IF YOU LIKE SWIMMING AND BOATING 


The lakes, both inland and Great Lakes, 
proyide the best possible swimming and 
boating. 

The Great Lakes give Michigan the world’s 
longest shoreland (except for Australia), al- 
most every foot of it grand beach for bathing 
and sunning. The lakes are ideal for swim- 
ming. 

Any sallor will tell you the Great Lakes 
are a paradise for those who love the leisurely 
sport. 

Only one State in the Union, New York, 
has more powerboats registered than Mich- 
igan. And none has more fine waterways 
for the enjoyment of those who own these 
craft, 


DO YOU LIKE GOLF? 


Michigan has hundreds of courses, some 
like Oakland Hills, Meadowbrook, Birming- 
ham CC, world famous. No matter where 
you locate in Michigan or where you go for 
un vacation you're always within a few miles 
of a good course. 

MAYBE YOU'RE A SPECTATOR 


No matter what your sport is, you'll find 
a major league team representing it in Mich- 
igan. At all times you are within a couple 
of hours’ drive of Detroit, Ann Arbor, and 
East Lansing, site of huge stadiums for all 
sports. 

Detroit and New York are the only cities in 
the world with major league teams in all 
sports, baseball, football, hockey, and bas- 
ketball. 

Summed up, all this means if you believe 
as most people do that a happy, active work 
is a better one, Michigan is perfect for 
employees. 

So good are the opportunities for outdoor 
activities that Michigan leads the Nation 
in issuing hunting and fishing licenses, may- 

doe a quarter of a million more than Cali- 
fornia, often mistakenly called the ideal 
vacation land. That title belongs to 


Michigan. 


America’s Gravest Crisis and Our 
Response 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have always felt that the Ameri- 
can people have the will and courage to 
surmount the gravest crises if they know 
the facts and what they must do to 
insure the triumph of their cause. 

One of our great religious leaders re- 
signed several years ago as rector of 
Washington's largest Episcopal parish, 
in order to devote his full time and 
energy to providing such facts and alert- 
ing the free world to what he believes 
is its greatest threat—the challenge of 
atheistic communism. 

He is Dr. Charles Wesley Lowry, chair- 
man of the Foundation for Religious 
Action in the Social and Civil Order, an 
organization which is trying to unite men 
and women of all religious faiths in a 
great spiritual counteroffensive against 
communism. 

Last month, Dr. Lowry delivered at 
Wake Forest a forceful and inspiring ad- 
dress setting forth the issues we face in 
this life-or-death struggle between free- 
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dom and slavery. He called on America 
to respond to this greatest challenge in a 
way which will be worthy of the dreams 
on which our Nation was founded, and 
he stated magnificently how we must 
have a “will to greatness” in this hour 
of crisis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his great message be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S GRAVEST CRISIS AND OUR RESPONSE 
(An address by Charles Wesley Lowry, Ph. D. 

(Oxon.), delivered to the student body of 

Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, N.C, 

on March 17, 1959) 

The dominant memorial in our Nation’s 
Capital is the severely simple yet magnifi- 
cently towering granite shaft called the 
Washington Monument. It commemorates 
one who is known in history and to us all as 
“the Father of his Country.” 

This matchless title indicates that the lines 
fell to George Washington in a time of 
crisis. For 7 years he was first in war—slow, 
slugging, indeterminate, painful, Revolu- 
tionary War, fought under the most trying 
and vexatious circumstances. The winning 
of American independence was a victory, 
above all, of patience, fortitude, wisdom, 
manliness embodied superbly in a char- 
acter—the character of Washington. 

In 1783 we became a free people. The 
next 15 years were the testing time for peace, 
order, and nationhood. First we had to get 
a Constitution; then we had to try it out 
and see whether the novel and pioneering 
experiment in self-government would work. 
By the unanimous instinct and decision of 
his peers Washington was made President of 
the Constitutional Convention in Philadel- 
phia in 1787. By a similar instinct the 
first presidential electors of the American 
people made him President of the young Re- 
public. For 8 years he kept to the helm, 
guiding, testing, seasoning the new ship of 
state. 

Then, by his own free volition, this 
extraordinary man and patriot, his honor 
immaculate, his character of disinterested- 
ness untarnished, stepped aside, leaving of- 
fice and power to other Americans, likewise 
freely chosen by the people. 

Thus George Washington became “first in 
peace” and in a second manner “the Father 
of his Country.” His successor, John Adams, 
served one term and then with the election 
in 1800 of Thomas Jefferson, America was 
launched upon the 19th century, the age of 


peace, expansion, and progress on a world - 
scale, 


Early, however, in the seventh decade of 
this century a terrible storm broke and de- 
scended in fury upon the Nation that had 
fastened upon it the eyes of a hard and 
skeptical world. On the lith of February 
1861 a tall, gaunt figure stood on the rear 
platform of a train to say farewell to his 
friends and fellow citizens of Springfield, 
III. “I now leave, not knowing when or 
whether ever I may return, with a task be- 
fore me greater than that which rested upon 
Washington.” Two days later in Columbus, 
Ohio, the same man, Abraham Lincoln, said: 
“I cannot but know what you all know; 
that without a name, perhaps without reason 
why I should have a name, there has fallen 
upon me a task such as did not rest even 
upon the Father of his Country.” 

There followed 4 years of ferocious war— 
war and carnage and shedding of blood and 
pouring out of treasure such as the world 
had not witnessed up to that time; a war 
that is today r as in a real sense 
the dress rehearsal of world war and total 
war. 
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Our Nation was saved. T, as a descendant 
of men who fought heroically to divide the 
Nation, acknowledge this with humility and 
thanksgiving. Deep scars were left, and 
some of them are still with us. But the 
United States is one and will remain one, 
Together despite all sectional tensions we will 
solve the problems that history has placed on 
her domestic agenda for this Nation. 

Today, 2 years less than a century since 
Lincoln traveled to Washington to be inau- 
gurated President of the United States, we 
are engaged in another civil war. This time 
it is not a war within America, The scene is 
no one nation but the world. The struggle 
we are engaged in is a planetary civil war. 

The stakes are higher, the issucs are more 
momentous, the crisis is graver than in 1776 
or 1787 or 1861. Today the question is our 
survival. The issue is whether we shall re- 
main a free people in a free world, or whether 
a new form of slavery shall become world- 
wide. 

In 1858 Lincoln, though he was a prudent 
man and an intuitive politician, never a fire- 
brand, had spoken prophetically of the fu- 
ture of Negro slavery. “‘A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.“ I believe this 
Government cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free. I do not expect the 
Union to be dissolved; I do not expect the 
house to fall; but I do expect it will cease to 
be divided. It will become all one thing, or 
all the other.” 

Today, exactly 100 years later, we are asked 
to believe that a world made one by the mi- 
raculous annihilation of time and space can 
exist indefinitely half free and half slave. 
We are even invited jauntily by our adver- 
sary to engage in a competition of social 
systems, to see which one is better. 

Such talk is highly unreal, as unreal as the 
oratory of men before America's Civil War, 
who considered that proslavery and antislav- 
ery forces could coexist peacefully for an in- 
definite time. 

It will work out the same in our day. The 
world will not stand still. Indeed it is only 
too evident that it is doing anything but 
stand still. It is characterized by very rapid 
motion, and this motion sooner or later will 
speed mankind toward freedom or carry it 
backward to slavery based on technology. 

This is what I mean by saying that the 
present crisis is the gravest in our history or 
in the world’s history. The issues are sur- 
vival and slavery. If our only choice is slay- 
ery, it were better not to survive. 

Fortunately this is not the case, and I be- 
lieve that we as a people must determine that 
we will survive, that we will use our incom- 
parable wealth and power to be a leader na- 
tion, and that we will defeat the men who 
design a world made one in subjection and 
bondage. 

This will not be easy, for we are up against 
two things that are powerful. One is an 
idea: the idea of communism.” Communism 
is a construct with two faces; one a bloody, 
brutal, cruel, cynical reality; the other a fair, 
shining, splendid ideal in which selfishness 
is overcome and all men are at last equal and 
truly free. With this dual social personality, 
the Communist is able to appear to the un- 
wary as Dr. Jekyll, while he acts in real re- 
lationships like the criminal Mr. Hyde. Thus 
he is able to make the most of two worlds, 
until found out by those whom he enslaves, 

The second thing we are up against is 
the energy and vitality of the Russian peo- 
ple. This is a great and gifted people. It 
has been made strong and ambitious because 
it has suffered much and expected little over 
the centuries. Today a part of the long- 
submerged Russian peasant masses has 
clambered to the top of the social pyramid. 
Opportunities have widened for others. The 
result is a drive, vigor, passion, and rest- 
less energy alike in scientific technology and 
in unconventional diplomacy such as the 
world has never before seen. 
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In the path of these new barbarians - 
vanized and directed by the Communist ie 
ology is the United States of America. We 
a we alone block the march of the Soviets 

O world conquest and world rule. We are 
less ambitious and less vital than we were, 
because we have been very successful mate- 
rlally and have entered the luxury are of the 
cycle of a great civilization, This yastly in- 
creases our peril, for it means that we have 
Powerful foes both within and without. 

Yet man is free as an individual, and 
freedom is still the form and privilege of 
Our national existence. This means that we 
are not shut up to an inevitable fate. We 
are free to respond, decide, act, fight with 
Moral weapons, and win, if we choose. 

What shall our response be, to this gravest 
crisis in the history of America and the 
world? By this I mean our mental and 
spiritual Tesponse, not the particular means 
we shall use to achieve the end of victory 
in the least frigid cold war in history. The 
Means exist and can be found, if we have 
the will. 

This brings us back to the all-important 
Question of our responses as Americans and 

Tesponse of our great and mighty civiliza- 
tion. Three factors are primary in this re- 
perce if it Is to be vital, affirmative, and 

ng. 

The first Is faith in God. We talk a good 
deal about faith and about religion in mod- 
ern ca. We have more church mem- 

proportionately than ever before in our 

ry, Statistics on church building are 

most overpowering. But are 

we not neglecting the most important 

ahd vein ee God 
e will and for his 

sit cae i purpose tory 

If we look back to the times of Washing- 

and Lincoln, we cannot miss the religious 
Quality of their response. They could not 

the future; it was velled from their 
eyes, as it is from ours, But this did not 
them or lead to any failure of nerve 
or will, on the contrary, they put their 
Whole trust in God and committed the future 
to Him. We must do the same. God is 
Breater than atomic energy or Soviet tech- 
nology or 650 million Chinese. Our times are 
in His hand, His will shali not fail. We 
can say with the early Christians and with 
our Fathers: “The Lord God omni- 
Potent reigneth.” 

This is the first duty of the churches in 
5 ca today to lead and teach Americans 

believe in God and to love Him and serve 

for His sake, 

oe Words of Washington in his first in- 

‘ugural address can incite and help us do 

very thing: "No people can be bound to 
acknowledge and adore the invisible hand, 
tog conducts the affairs of men, more than 

e people of the United States. Every step, 

Which they have advanced to the char- 
pitas of 8 dee Nation. soco 93 

been nguished by some token 

Providential agency,” 

Secondly, our response must be one of real- 
The great believers in God have not 
pen fatalists. They have not kept to their 
Lor in the day of battle, saying “Let the 
ddo it.” On the contrary, they have been 
Moses, Sk Paul, Mahomet, St. 
» Martin Luther, Ignatius Loyola, 
gromwell, George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
oan William E. Gladstone, Stonewall Jack- 

„Abraham Lincoln, and Woodrow Wilson. 
Stat great figures in religion, in war, and in 

ecraft have been realists, men and women 


having a stron. w 
sense of 
respect forf g hat is, and a high 


e is certainly our second greatest need 
We n ericans in this gravest of all our crises, 
eed to shake hands with what faces us, 

4 dhat a it, get acquainted with it, and 
our Ives accordingly. In war we do 


What we have so far failed to accept 
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is the fact that cold war is not peace, but 
war. It must be fought, with appropriate 
and effective weapons, and must be won. 
Otherwise, we may not survive, and if we 
survive it will be as slaves. 

The third factor in a vital response to the 
present crisis is what I like to call a will to 
greatness. This, I believe is the meaning of 
America. Our forefathers considered that 
the temple of liberty and social peace they 
built on these shores was no common edifice, 
They thought of it as something momentous 
for all mankind. In Washington’s own 
words, the preservation of the sacred fire of 
liberty, and the destiny of the republican 
model of government, are justly considered as 
deeply, perhaps as finally staked on the ex- 
periment to the hands of the American 
people.“ 

As Washington and his colleagues felt, so 
all true Americans have felt. In the great 
crises of our past this sense of universal value 
and will to greatness nerved the efforts of 
Americans and held them to thelr best. It is 
the one motive that can renew our souls and 
make us ready today for sacrifice and selfless 
dedication. 

Yes, a nation too has a soul. It isa spirit- 
ual reality. It is more than commerce and 
machines and highways and heavens filled 
with airborne argosies. It is an idea, an 
aspiration, a loyalty, a rising above individual 
self, an affirmation of life, or other human 
selves, and of God. 

“And what shall it profit a nation, if it 
shall gain the whole world and lose its own 
soul?” 

That is the central point. Our true great- 
ness is of the mind and soul, and it concerns 
others. It involves the whole world which ts 
in a vast and exciting transition. With this 
world our destiny is wrapped up. As soon 
as we truly realize this and become self- 
reconciled in the knowledge of our marvelous 
destiny, there will be no problem about the 
response of American civilization to the 
challenge either of Communist totalitarian- 
ism or of worldwide social revolution. 

That response will be so real and so vibrant 
and so dynamic and so irresistable that the 
world once again will be turned upside 
down—or, shall we not say? turned right 
side up. 


Has Anyone Mentioned the U.N.? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


DF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask ous consent to have printed 
in the corD an editorial by Norman 
Cousins entitled “Has Anyone Men- 
tioned the U.N.?” which appeared in a 
recent edition of the Saturday Review. 

This editorial urges that the offices 
of the U.N. be utilized in attempting 
to resolve the Berlin crisis, I believe 
this is a sound and sensible suggestion 
and have also urged that the Berlin sum- 
mit conference be held within the frame- 
work of the U.N. with the Secretary- 
General, Dag Hammarskjold, participat- 
ing in these deliberations. I hope that 
this editorial will receive the serious at- 
tention of all of the Members of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Has ANYONE MENTIONED THE U.N.? 


The Senate Preparedness Committee has 
been listening to testimony about the na- 
ture of the Berlin crisis. The high point of 
the hearings came when Gen. Maxweil D. 
Taylor, Army Chief of Staff, warned the 
Congress against expecting military victory 
as the result of a nuclear war over Berlin. 

The decisive part of a nuclear war, Gen- 
eral Taylor said, could come quickly, but “it 
might take 100 years to end the desolation 
and to restore some form of order.” 

"In my judgment,” General Taylor said, 
“any dogmatic prediction of what will take 
place after an initial nuclear exchange is 
beyond the human capability. However, 
there is no reason to believe that peace is 
going to ensue at once, except, perhaps, the 
peace of the dead.” 

Having made it clear that a military show- 
down over Berlin could not exclude the possi- 
bility of nuclear war, and having dramatized 
the fact that victory in a nuclear war is a 
proposterous concept, General Taylor pro- 
ceeded to declare that the United States must 
be prepared to wage nuclear war, if neces- 
sary, to maintain its forces in Berlin. 

It was up to the Soviet leaders, he said, to 
back down and thus prevent the danger of a 
nuclear showdown over Berlin. There was 
a clear inference that the Soviet leaders were 
not so foolish or irresponsible as to go 
through with their plans to withdraw from 
Berlin and turn the problem over to the 
East Germans. After all, he intimated, the 
Russians understood the meaning of a nu- 
clear war. 

Meanwhile, Premier Nikita Khrushchev, 
who precipitated the crisis with his demands, 
has warned the United States to back down 
on the Berlin issue. He has expressed the 
hope that the United States would not be so 
irresponsible as to risk war over Berlin. As 
for the Soviet Union, he added, it is deter- 
mined to go through with its plans. If nu- 
clear war is to be averted, it is up to the 
United States to do the averting. 

It is plain, therefore, that both the United 
States and the Soviet Union believe it would 
be monstrous and irresponsible if a war were 
to break out over Berlin. And each side is 
calling on the other side to be wise enough 
and responsible enough to prevent the nu- 
clear war by backing down. But each de- 
clares its own readiness to let fly with the 
bombs rather than alter its position, In 
short, if wisdom is to prevail, each side ex- 
pects the other one to furnish it. We say, 
in effect: “We're ready to launch a nuclear 
war because we can't possibly change our 
stand, but surely you can't be so stupid 
not to see that your failure to your 
own stand will result in annthilation of all 
concerned.” And the Russians, almost to 
the comma, are saying the same thing to us. 

It becomes plain, therefore, that both sides 
are ready to go to war, agreeing with each 
other that if they should do so Berlin and 
all its people would be pulverized into a 
radioactive rubble pile in a matter of hours, 
with the rest of the world likely to follow in 
a matter of days. In short, military meas- 
ures cannot possibly provide victory, but it Is 
only the other fellow who is expected to 
know this, 

That the fully sovereign state should be 
capable of this kind of logic is no surprise. 
It is in the nature of unfettered sovereignty 
to see no answer except force or the threat of 
force. But what is surprising is that the 
human beings who inhabit the planet are 
not splitting the sky with their indignation 
over the kind of ghastly nonsense that can’ 
put a torch to the world itself. A Dreyfus 
case can animate and arouse a whole civili- 
gation; a Hall murder case will cause excited 
debate from Kobe to Kalamazoo; a pyro- 
maniac in Utah can produce concerned head- 
lines.in Tennessee. But the possible murder 
of a whole civilization, with pain that would 
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pursue men for generations to come—all this 
the world can take in its stride. 


And no aspect of the current crisis over 
Berlin is more significant or tragic than the 
fact that the one world agency created to 
prevent war has hardly even been men- 
tioned. The United Nations, which makes 
its appeal for the support of the world’s 
people on the basis of its ability to keep the 
peace, has yet to be regarded as & factor ina 
possible resolution of the German situation. 
The problem of Berlin is inseparable from 
the problem of Germany. The problem of 
Germany is inseparable from the problem of 
world peace. The United Nations is the 
world agency charged with world peace. 
The United Nations, therefore, is the proper 
means, rather than nuclear war, or the 
threat of nuclear war, for attempting to 
resolve the Berlin crisis. 

The Berlin crisis, however, gives dramatic 
visibility to the fact that the United Nations 
was never given the authority to tell the 
large states what to do. But if this ts the 
case, must the world be consigned indefi- 
nitely to the peril of unanimous consent? 
Why shouldn't the United Nations have 
the power to tell the large states what to do? 
How else is peace to be created and main- 
tained? If, for example, the large states 
insist on making and testing the weapons 
that can destroy all states, themselves in- 
cluded, then it clearly becomes the obliga- 
tion of the world organization to step in and 
define a basis for sanity and security. 

Fur better to have the U.N., with all its 
weaknesses, wrestle with the problem of 
Berlin than to have the major nations at- 
tempt to resolve it with all their strength. 
And if we ask, how can the large states be 
expected to propose or accept this kind of 
authority, the answer is that they probably 
won't. But the ultimate authority and 
power reside with the clitizens—at least in a 
free society. Therefore, this now becomes 
the first order of business for free citizens 
everywhere. 

Man natural habitat is now threatened. 
The fully sovereign nations cannot deal with 
that threat. The U.N. might, if enough peo- 
ple believe it should. 5 ~ 


George Killion: Bay Area Profile 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been my privilege to know 
George Killion for more than 20 years. 
My first contact with him came when I 
was an assemblyman in the California 
State Legislature and he was one of Goy- 
ernor Olson's secretaries. 

Sheer ability, determination, and a 
genial personality are among his many 
fine characteristics. 

I think that Hugh Russell Fraser in 
the March 26, 1959, issue of the San 
Francisco Daily Commercial News has 
done an outstanding service in selecting 
George Killion as the subject for his 
“Bay Area Profile”: 

Bay AREA PROFILE 
(By Hugh Russell Fraser) 

So many people have tried to analyze 
George Killion—to find out what makes him 
“tick"—that I decided to take a hand at it 
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As president of the longest steamship line 
in the world, the American President Lines, 
he has been somewhat of a mystery. 

In fact, he is the only man in all recorded 
history, so far as I know, who has entered 
the select circle of a major business success 
by the back door of politics. 

That alone puts him in a class by himself. 

Also, who ever heard of a man entering a 
strange, new business—new to him—by 
starting at the top. 

George Killion did. 

But the story doesn’t end there. When 
President Truman appointed him to head 
the then Government-owned American Pres- 
ident Lines, many a top APL executive wasn't 
the least bit worried or surprised. He won't 
be here long,” was the consensus. 

In fact, one APL staffer was working on a 
song to be titled “Watch the Presidents Go 
By!“ Several executives, knowing nothing 
about the steamship business, had come and 
gone, and nobody expected any different re- 
sult on the appointment of Killion. The 
prophets, however, were in for a jolt. 

In going to see him to get a clue to his 
success, I knew it was improbable I would 
get it by just talking to him. 

Sure enough, the first inkling of the 
answer came not by anything he said—for as 
a matter of fact he seemed to be trying to 
throw me off the track by interviewing me 
instead of my interviewing him—but. the 
first valuable clue came from a piece of paper 
he handed me and then started to take back. 
He remarked there was nothing of any value, 
just a newspaper clipping of a news story he 
had written when a newsman back in 1927. 
However, I insisted on reading it and so he 
let me borrow it. 

THE CLUE 


There, about the 10th paragraph down, I 
found the clue. And suddenly, the man’s 
amazing success became as clear as crystal to 
me. 


The newspaper clipping, now yellowed with 
age, was from his days as a reporter for the 
San Diego Sun. He was covering the de- 
parture of the then unknown Charles A. 
Lindbergh in his little Ryan monoplane for 
St. Louls on the first leg of the historic flight 
to Paris. 


This Killion-written story in the San Diego’ 


Sun started off ordinarily enough: “Capt. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, who hopes to be the 
first to blaze the air trall across the Atiantic 
from New York to Paris, took off for St. Louls 
from Rockwell Field at 3:45 o'clock yester- 
day afternoon while a crowd of several hun- 
dred people cheered him on his way.“ 

Then Killion described exactly what Lind- 
bergh said before he took off, exactly what 
letters he carried to distinguished people, 
spelling out all the names. Then he gave 
an exact, almost minute description of his 
route to St. Louis, noting that he would be 
fiying “14 miles south of Prescott, Ariz., 
thence over New Mexico about 10 miles south 
of Gallup. Then out over the northern tip 
of Oklahoma and straight over Kansas. 
Today his course will carry him 10 miles 
south of Wichita, Kans., and about 50 miles 
north of Emporia, and about 11 o’clock he 
hopes to fly over Jefferson City.” 

You never saw such detail in your life. 
Not only did Reporter Killion describe the 
route to St. Louis in blueprint fashion, but 
he went on for 10 more paragraphs to out- 
line the route to Paris, stating exactly where 
at what time Lindbergh expected to be flying 
over Ireland, and how his route would take 
him 10 miles south of Plymouth, England, 
all this followed by a technical discussion of 
the risk the flier was taking in not carrying 
pontoons, and how empty gasoline tanks 
might be used to keep him afloat in case of 
disaster, etc. 

THOROUGH 

In all my 40 years of newspaper experience, 

I never saw a more thoroughgoing story in 


my life, 


April 7 
So here was the secret of the man— 
thoroughness, 

It shouted at me from every page. 

In every task he undertakes he insists on 


Knowing as much as possible about It. This 
I now knew. 
Ordinary knowledge won't do. He must 


have extraordinary knowledge. 

“When the boss turns up missing,” said one 
of his colleagues, “we know where to look for 
him. He is probably down in the engine 
room, checking on something.” In his mania 
for thoroughness, I discovered Killion has a 
double-edged technique, This I got not from 
anything he said, but from a close examina- 
tion of his result-getting APL methods, 

First, search for ways to hold down costs. 

Second search for ways to get more cargo. 

And underlying both objectives, the frank 
recognition that, while there are a surprising 
number of cost items that can be cut, there 
are some that actually have to be increased 
to bring in more cargo. It ts as simple as 
that. 

The man is a born salesman. But sales- 
manship alone does not explain his success. 
The fun he gets out of examining a thousand 
facets of the same problem explains his re- 
markable buoyancy. He never seems to be 
working. He ceems to be exploring. 

No wonder he reads a book or two a night, 
mostly in the field of history. (When he 
heard Tom Wheeler was reading my book on 
Andrew Jackson, he sald he was going to 
borrow it. He'll probably read it in 2 hours.) 

Of course, speed of reading has little to do 
with his amazing talent for thoroughness, 
but the way he has applied the latter as the 
key to success is shown at every step of what 
would be otherwise a mysterious career. 

Let's start at the beginning, 

: FIRST JOB 


George Leonard Killion was born at Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo., April 15, 1901. His first 
job worth mentioning was as a reporter for 
the San Diego Sun. There he covered the 
waterfront, subsequently met Lindbergh, 
then an airmail pilot, who taught him to fly. 

His preparation for all this was rather 
curious. Asa lad of 15 he worked in the gold 
mines of Nevada and California. In fact, 
one of the mines he worked in Is still operat- 
ing—the Empire, as it is called, and is one 
of California's largest gold producers. 

Those who say today that Killion “has a 
way with money“ (and I heard the remark 
on Montgomery Street) might remember he 
first dug it out of the earth. The amount 
of formal education he had was not much, 
He studied law for a year at the University 
of Southern California and then a year in a 
business course at the University of Califor- 
nia. Most of his real education at this time 
he got from reading. 

The first brilliant thing he did at this time 
was to observe one day a stunning looking 
brunette on a beach near San Diego. He 
thought up reasons on the spot for getting 
acquainted with Grace Harris, and led her 
to the altar on Christmas Day 1922. 

From the job on the San Diego Sun he 
went to others on the Los Angeles Examiner, 
the San Diego Independent, and finally the 
Sacramento Union, Then he opened a pub- 
lic relations office in the capital, and soon 
became legislative consultant for Safeway 
Stores in Oakland. This led tos meeting 
California’s future Governor Olson, then a 
State senator. The two became good friends 
and when Olson stepped into the executive 
mansion, he named Killion finance director. 

PRUNED 

Olson told Killion he wanted the budget 
balanced. Killion took him at his word. 
While the bureaucrats howled, Killion pruned 
and pruned. 

He made a thorough-going study of every 
phase of the State’s business. When he 
found, for example, the State was paying $3 
to $7.50 a thousand for surety bonds, he cut 
the maximum to $2.50 a thousand, 
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He did such a good job in cutting ex- 
Penses that the $80 deficit he encountered 
when he took office changed to a 8100 sur- 
Plus when he left office. Never before in 

Ornia’s history has stich a record been 
made, Yet he also expanded services the 
State needed. 

No wonder on several occasions he has been 
boomed for California's Governor. In Wash- 
ington, D.C., the then Petroleum Admin- 
istrator for War, Ralph Davies, was so im- 
Pressed he insisted on getting him for his 
8 This was Killion’s first national 

reak. In 1944 he became treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

It was the time of the Truman-Dewey 
campaign, about as tough an assignment as 
one could have. But Killion raised the money 
to help put Truman over. 
tt, to this, of course, and unrelated to 
mae American President Lines (the former 

llar Steamship Line) had been taken over 
by the Government. The owners were not 

le to repay a $7 million loan. 

sad state of affairs, however, was re- 
55 during World War II. Then there 
tae such a sudden upsurge of business that 
S © Government recovered its money, where- 
Pon R. Stanley Dollar, son of the late Capt. 
Dollar, waged a long legal fight to re- 
control, were going from bad 
worse when APL President Henry F. 
8 resigned to become an ambassador. 
Davi was getting ready to nominate 
es for r, post when Davies demurred 

sugg George Killion. Know 
something of Killion’s thoroughness, reside 
oon immediately, although not without 
amused observation that he would be ac- 
2 of handing out à political plum to a 
ormer Democratic national treasurer. Of 
“eis he knew he was actually doing noth- 
of the kind, but in shipping circles on 
me coast the appointment was con- 
one more example of “that b ler 

in the White House.” = ne 


BEGUN TO HUM 


u erer. when Killion walked into 
EY peg Sela President’s office on August 12, 
+ things began to hum, And I don't 
oe maybe. At that time Killion knew as 
ch about running a steamship line as I 
h t running an electronics firm. But 
è decided to learn and fast. 
tia anew he was walking into a mess, and 
2 Would take thorough knowledge, in 
Sddition to his Own demonstrated financial 
en, to reverse a decided downward trend. 
ebb of its 4.000 employees was at a low 
igh xi executives were quitting to estab- 
looka ee lines. The appointment of Killion 
whe to them like the las- straw. This man, 
wt in by the back door of politics, 
5 really put the finishing touch to the 
oe debacle. Or so they thought. 
new lock at thing Killion insisted on was a 
5 at industrial relations. Strikes were 
5 ig threat. When Pacific Maritime Asso- 
at ae negotiators and union leaders glared 
Kuosa Other during the 92-day. strike, 
Das made an exhaustive survey of previ- 
Then he time tleups. He did it himself. 
5 © tossed his statistics at the 16 other 
hee P operators. “We are paying a 


hig: 
strik. 


& first," he announced. 


Several other o 

perators saw the light, came 

stant side when they couldn't controvert his 
ieee Together they rearganized the as- 
grew ren decided to settle beefs before they 
Contracts auen, and began signing 3-year 
the die Ha- Abere was Peace until 1952 when 
group yale again gained control of the 
60-day tremor dispute over wages led to a 
Was proved >: When it was all over, Kulſon 
cult to Ca more right than ever. It is dim- 
argue with thoroughgoing statistics, 
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CURIOSITY 


Meanwhile, Killion was dipping into what 
others considered the routine affairs of the 
company. He appeared to have an insatiable 
curiosity. Nor was he satisfied with pat 
answers. He talked directly with skippers, 
first officers, and pursers when their ships 
were in port. Soon he was showing them 
how to cut costs in fuel, supplies, port fees, 
overtime. At the same time he was expand- 
ing sales items that would make the line 
more attractive and interesting to shippers 
and passengers alike. These smart tactics 
began to pay off. Cargoes increased. 

Bucking the tradition that nobody works 
in downtown San Francisco on a Saturday, 
Killion was at work early in the morning. 
He didn't insist that his staffers be there, 
too, but when they weren't he had a habit 
of calling them at home—on business, 
Finally, they all took the hint and came 
down to work. One staffer, off the record, 
blew up; “God damn these politicians,” he 
exclaimed. “They are supposed to lay down 
on the job, and look at this 5 days a 
week and now 6.” 

But there was more to come. Killion 
hadn't started yet. Said one vice president: 
“When he had us there New Year's Eve and 
New Year's Day, working and not celebrat- 
ing, that did it. Nobody doubted any longer 
he meant business.” 

Killion is not the kind to take credit for 
anything, however. Even the settlement of 
the long legal fight with Dollar over the 
ownership of the company is usually credited 
to him. Killion denies it. “Giannini did 
it,” he says. He called me in one day and 
said: “Why don't you work out a compro- 
mise between the Government and Stanley 
Dollar? If this suit goes on, a great San 
Francisco institution will be impaired beyond 
recovery.” 


A MEETING 

So Giannini arranged a meeting between 
Dollar and Killion. The next step, of course, 
was a meeting between Dollar and the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, J. Howard 
McGrath. t 

Dollar said he would be damned if he was 
going to ask for such an interview. After 
all, he might be turned down. No; he wasn't 
going to take that risk. 

At this point Killion had an idea. He 
wrote out a wire for Dollar to send to the 
Attorney General. Then he wrote out a wire 
for the Attorney General to send to Dollar 
agreeing to the meeting. He persuaded Mc- 
Grath to send such a wire if Dollar sent his 
telegrarn. 

This prearranged exchange of wires, rigged 
by Killion, did the trick. The two men met 
and agreed to a 50-50 compromise, later rati- 
fied by the Secretary of Commerce, And 
thus ended the long lawsuit. 

The company was reorganized. Ralph 
Davies became chairman of the board and 
George Killion president. 

Killion’s tenure was now secure. He made 
it more so by continuing to pick able 
assistants. 

Some of the outstanding ones he inherited 
from the old Dollar Line, the most notable 
being former Chicago ace newspaper man, 
Gene Hoffman. From the Atlantic coast he 
picked up a man who is probably the world's 
top passenger traffic manager, J. M. Diggs. 
Killion’s present special assistant, Jack Ber- 
Tyman, was in the Orient when Killion sent 
for him. To get an able man, he will go 
halfway around the world, if necessary. 
Picking an efficient staff is a Killion trait. 

ROMANCE 


Killion himself, for all his cold appraisal 
of statistics. is fully conscious of the romance 


ous routes. Think of ports like Singapore, 
Calcutta, Alexandria, Naples—yes, and of at- 
tractions like Bali, Fujiyama, Taj Mahal and 
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the Valley of the Pharoahs. All on our ship- 
ping lanes—indeed, with 90,000 miles of trade 
routes, we do business in more languages, 
more currencies, more religions than any 
other steamship line on earth.” 

It is not surprising that the newly formed 
World Trade Club chose Killion as its first 
president. An enthusiast for world trade, he 
will talk with anyone who will help it along. 
He sees the new club, located in the sump- 
tuous quarters of the World Trade Center 
in the Ferry Building, as a focal point for all 
those interested in world trade and global 
good will, 

“Members will come from the ranks of in- 
dustry, trade, government, labor and the pro- 
fessions,” he says. “We are all bound to- 
gether by mutual interests. The motto of 
the new club is World Peace Through World 
Trade.“ 

The more I observed George Killion the 
more I was convinced he gets a lot of fun 
out of his job. Perhaps that is back of his 
passion for thoroughness. He seems to thrive 
on problems—and, what is more uncanny, 
getting answers to them. 


What Changes in Demand for Milk May 
Be Expected? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
it was my privilege to address the Mid- 
west Milk Marketing Conference, at 
Madison, Wis. My subject was the im- 
pact of the St. Lawrence Waterway upon 
the economy of the Midwest, 

At that meeting Louis F. Herrmann, 
head of the dairy section marketing or- 
ganization and costs branch of the mar- 
keting research division, of this city, 
addressed the conference. The subject 
of his address was “What Changes in 
Demand May We Expect in the Future 
in Relation to Milk?” 

His was a very illuminating address 
which is well worth reading. I ask that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT CHANGES IN Demanp May We Expect? 

Ask diferent kinds of economists to tell 
you how demand for milk may change in 
the next 10 years and you can expect to re- 
ceive answers that difer according to the 
specialization of the people you ask. A 
price analyst would base his answer pri- 
marily on incomes and the elasticity of 
demand. He probabiy would make some as- 
sumptions about any changes in future price 
patterns and then fall back on what he 
knows about the infiuence of changes in 
personal income on consumption. A special- 
ist in market development would stress the 
influence of promotional activities, with ref- 
erence to advertising budgets, mass media, 
point of sale materials, and so on. Another 
student of factors affecting demand might 
base his analysis on what he knows about 
the way consuming habits vary within the 
population. 

To be practical, I would concede that each 
point of view would contribute something 
to our understanding and ability to foresee 
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what may happen in the next decade. Yet 
this morning I should like to center atten- 
tion on the population aspects of the prob- 
lem, When I was invited to talk to you it 
was suggested that it might be useful and 
interesting to discuss demand from the pop- 
ulation point of view. The idea intrigued 
me. 

You may have heard expressions of an 
optimistic outlook for milk, based on the 
increasing numbers of babies born every 
year. You may have heard it said that in- 
creasing proportions of people over 65 years 
old would bring heavier milk consumption, 
since this age group consumes more than 
those between 25 and 65. You may have 
heard that consumption of dairy products is 
higher in the West, and that population out 
there is increasing faster than in the rest of 
the country. Let's look at the facts. I 
think you will find them as interesting as I 
did, when I began digging into them for this 
talk. 

Four features of population growth and 
composition may have a bearing on what 
milk consumption is likely-to be by 1970. 
The first is total population; second, com- 
position of the population by age; third, the 
geographic distribution; and fourth, degree 
of urbanization. 

We might detour for a moment and con- 
sider the way in which population develop- 
ments may have an effect upon milk pro- 
ducers and the dairy industry. Obviously, 
changes in the total numbers of people have 
an important bearing on total consumption 
of milk. Total population determines in 
some measure whether dairy farmers and 
milk distributors will have an expanding 
market or a stationary one. Next, changes 
in the composition of the population by age 
and sex also may affect total consumption. 
Finally, the distribution of population 
among regions and whether on farms, in 
cities or in suburbs affects the kind of a 
market structure that will be required with- 
in any given total demand for milk. 

Now to return to the trends in population 
and their effect on demand. 

The total population of the United States 
is now about 176 million. It is growing at a 
rate of almost 3%, million persons a year. 
Changes in this rate of growth, and conse- 
quently, the expected size of the total popu- 
lation by 1970, depend on birth rates, mor- 
tality, and migration to and from the United 
States. None of these rates can be predicted 
accurately, although they vary only within 

narrow limits. The Bureau of the Census 
3 the uncertainty. It suggests that 
by, 1970 the population may be 203 million, 
208 million, or 214 million—or it might even 
be somewhat larger or smaller than these 
figures. Taking the 208 mililon figure, it 
represents an increase of 18 percent. 

Eighteen percent more mouths to feed, 
everything else remaining unchanged, would 
mean that in a little more than 10 years dairy 
farmers would need to turn out 147 billion 
pounds of milk a year, as compared with the 
125 billion pounds produced last year. That 
is, else remaining unchanged ex- 
cept that the 7 billion pounds that moved 


It may be that the figure of 147 billion 
pounds of milk ts as dependable a figure as 
we are likely to get for expected demand by 
1970. But if one has to give odds, it would 
be necessary to take in a range, just as the 
Census Bureau does in making forecasts of 
population. Furthermore, where the popula- 
tion forecasts show a range of about 6 or 7 
percent, I would want a range of 10 percent 
or more to have the same degree of confidence 


changed in the 147-billion-pound calcula- 
tion are the rates of per capita consumption. 
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It would be astonishing if these rates did 
remain unchanged for the next 10 years, and 
quite a contrast with the past 10. In the past 
10 years, butter declined 15 percent, on a 
per capita basis, but cheese rose 22 percent. 
Consumption of nonfat dry milk doubled, 
and cottage cheese rose 80 percent. Overall, 
with some other offsetting changes, per 
capita consumption declined only 3 percent 
from. 1948 to 1658. This suggests that total 
demand for milk probably will be governed 
more by changes in total population num- 
bers than by changes in eating habits. 

Suppose we divide the population into 
groups according to age, and place of resi- 
dence. Then some Interesting changes 
appear. 

In the age categories, the Census forecasts 
show an increase in the numbers of persons 
65 years of age and older—4%, to 5 million 
more than today. There is more uncertainty 
about the persons under 18 years of age. By 
1970, children may be a lower percentage of 
total population than today. 

These age shifts would have a small effect 
on total demand. Under 15, nearly -veryone 
drinks milk, and daily consumption by those 
who do use some milk is higher than in later 
years. The proportion of persons using milk 
drops by half after the midteens—earlier for 
girls and later for boys. Altogether, the small 
shift in age makeup of the population by 
1970 seems likely to tip per capita consump- 
tion downward, 

Another factor which would tend to change 
the U.S. average per capita consumption is 
geographic location. For example, the 
southern region now has about 31 percent 
of the population of the country. This pro- 
portion will drop to about 29.5 percent by 
1970. In 1955, the consumption of dairy 
products per person in the southern region 
was about 16 percent lower than the U.S. 
average. With relatively fewer people in 
this area, the national average per capita 
consumption would rise. account of 
all the interregional shifts expected by 19970, 
these alone would tend to ralse per capita 
consumption by about 2% 

The fact that consumption is now very low 
in the South brings up a question about 
the assumption that rates within regions 
will remain unchanged. Households with 
annual incomes of leas than $3,000 in 1955 
made up nearly 50 percent of all households 
in the South, and their consumption of milk 
was well below average for the region. Fam- 
ilies with incomes over 83,000 had approxi- 
mately 50 percent higher rates of consump- 
tion. There is reason to expect substantial 
improvement of incomes with increasing in- 
dustrialization of this region, and the ef- 
fect of this on milk consumption should be 
very beneficial. 

One other factor to be considered in the 
changing population picture is the shift 
from rural farm residence to urban and sub- 
urban. Farm population is declining. 
Rates of milk consumption are high on 
farms—more than 40 percent higher than the 
US. average (about two-third of it being 
home produced). A rough estimate of pro- 
jected populations among urban, rural non= 
farm and farm categories could be made as- 
suming that farm population may remain 
about constant. If the increase in popula- 
tion by 1970 is divided proportionately 
among urban and rural nonfarm places, the 
result would be a decline in average per 
capita consumption of about 7 pounds. 

One must conclude that of the four fes- 
tures of population growth and composition 
that I have talked about, change in total 
population far outweighs all the others as 
å factor for change in the demand for milk 
in the next decade. The composition of the 
population by age and the degree of urbani- 
zation portend very slight declines in per 
capita consumption, possibly 1 percent. 
Changes in the geographic distribution of 
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population might tend to raise the total 
but by less than enough to offset the age and 
urbanization factor. 

The 30 million, more or less, additional 
people to be fed by 1970 will not be found in 
equal proportions in all parts of the country. 
In the Northeast, 6 million additional per- 
sons will amount to a 14 percent increase. 
Eight million additional in the north cen- 
tral region represents an increase of 15 per- 
cent. The South, on the other hand, will 
increase only 13 percent. The biggest change 
will be in the West where 9 million additional 
persons will raise the population by 32 per- 
cent from its present level. These figures tell 
us something about demand and some of the 
shifts that will take place in dairy marketing. 

The people on the west coast, who are fac- 
ing the biggest adjustment, have already 
begun to consider the changes that will need 
to be made in their region. In California, 
the needs for fresh milk for the growing pop- 
ulation have already curtailed the output of 
manufactured dairy products sharply. Sim- 
mons and Bressler expect population pres- 
sure to crowd dairying out of some of the 
more important dairy areas in California and 
to force the development of dairying in the 
northern part of the State, particularly in the 
Sacramento Valley. Similar developments 
throughout the western region will mean an 
increasing reliance on the Midwest for manu- 
factured dairy products. 

An analysis by Snodgrass and French of 
interregional competition fn dairying sug- 
gested that production in the East and South 
may decline, relatively at least, thus expand- 
Ing further the demand for manufactured 
products, if not for fluid milk, from Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. These changes would 
have significant effects on prices if efficiency 
in milk production should not continue to 
Increase as rapidly as in recent years. If, on 
the supply side, there should be difficulties in 
going from 125 billion pounds a year to 147 
billion pounds a year over the next 10 years, 
then the rising population and the associated 
demand for milk might be expected to bring 
about a more satisfactory price level rela- 
tively early in the decade. 


Welcome to the Most Reverend John J. 
Wright, New Dishop of Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny County, and west- 
ern Pennsylvania heartily welcome the 
Most Reverend John J. Wright, D.D., as 
the new bishop of Pittsburgh. 

Bishop Wright comes to us after a dis- 

career in our sister Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. The Diocese 
of Pittsburgh, the second largest in the 
United States, is honored, and the whole 
community will benefit by the addition 
of the high level and dedicated service of 
Bishop Wright. 

Bishop Wright has given a distin- 
guished address at his first public appear- 
ance at the Pittsburgh Press Club on 
March 30, 1959, and was warmly received 
by the local officials and representatives 
of our newspapers, radio, television, and 
various civic organizations. 


1959 


I submit to the Congress Bisho 
Wright's address: £ 


Tur Common Goop 


(Address before the Press Club of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., by the Most Reverend John J. Wright, 
D.D., bishop of Pittsburgh) 

THE NEED FOR NEW EMPHASIS ON ITS NATURE 

AND CLAIMS 

Pheri a society divided as ours so often 1 
vided horizontally by lines of class, creed, 

and color within national communities, di- 

Vided vertically by lines of race, nationality, 

and conflicting interests in the world com- 

Kind the press and the pulpit share a 

dred duty of helping form an enlightened 

Public opinion that will ultimately favor the 

Which reconcile and unite divided 


On every press and every pulpit, whatever 
its legitimate, conscientious, and n 
im commitments, the needs of the hour 

pose a sense of responsibility toward the 
* of those values which unite men 

groups. An example of the way that 
8 men are pitted against one another at 
15 Moment, and of the most likely way out 
the resultant tragic divisiveness in the 
Taumunitz. will perhaps illustrate the task 

Suggest that press and pulpit share. 

One of the most basic questions in all 
kor un Philosophy is this: Does society exist 
pe thee one of us, or does each one of us 
5 society? Which, if either, of two 
oF Provides the criterion of right or wrong, 
nae and legality: the good which the 
* needs and seeks for himself, or the 
5 the state requires and seeks for 


Tt is largely by their answers to these ques- 
tons that Many in our generation aline 
— to the left or to the right on the 
Which economic, and political questions 

agitate our times. Mforal and legal 
Philosophies at the moment tend to polarize 
one or the other of seemingly con- 
me und sometimes conflicting goods: the 
— — 5 the individual and the good of the 
with oe Those who are preoccupied 
take thet Primacy of individual good tend to 
with eir stand or find themselves accounted 
ee Parties of the right in our era of 
A Socialism. Those who opt for the col- 
ve 8 consequently give place of 
e ts of the state, turn in 

our day in the ranks of the left. E 
$ 8 the social philosophies to 
at thefts and those to the right have polarized 
b . With a consequent antago- 
in eee in its sharpness, between those 
sonaby, camps who might normally be rea- 
e moderates. This antagonism is re- 
aya in the spirit of suspicion with which 
h one another who disagree, 
however Slightly, on social legislation. It is 
. also in the intemperate name-call- 
10 which men of conservative instinct or 
dgment find themselyes dismissed as Fas- 
bers) imoga ur es, while those of more 
themselves, y or adventurous vision find 
ecried as revolutionaries or 


Hence, it comes to 

9 Pass, to the ve: eat 

hurt, I repeat, of all concerned, that “uprigat 
— d themselves unable to meet with 
. In questions of either public or 
2 good, while they appear compelled 
tin te with ern companions almost 
di y acquitted in the Pursuit of good: in- 


cautio or arg, or to conserve where a more 
need Or critical spirit was the manifest 
And so, high-minded, so- 
too often associated in 
Opinion, tr not always in fact, with 
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actual or potential traitors; while great- 
hearted conservatives are frequently dis- 
tressed to find themselves tarred with the 
same stick as bigots, misanthropes, and the 
nard-of-heart generally. 

What to do? How find a formula which 
can reconcile goods which are apparently in 
confilct, a formula under which we can rally 
to the service of America and of civilization 
the spiritual energies and intellectual re- 
sources which are now dissipated by polarized 
divisions disastrous alike to personal interest 
and to collective well-being. 

What. to do? The time-tested philosophy 
of Christendom, blending the hope of Hebrew 
prophecy, the wisdom of green speculation, 
the eanity of Roman law. and the charity 
of Christian revelation, had a phrase which 
provides the saving word. That philosophy 
spoke of a third good, a good wider than 
that of the individual and more warm than 
that of the collectivity; a good with richly 
personal elements, yet truly public in its 
nature. That third good, concillating and 
unifying, is more humane than the mere 
good of the State; it is more generous than 
the mere good of the mere individual. It is, 
to repeat, both personal and public, though 
not merely individual on the one hand nor 
merely political on the other. It is what the 
scholastic philorophers of Christendom and 
the Founding Fathers of America called the 
common good. Perhaps it is time to seek a 
reaffirmation of its nature and its claims. 

What is this common good devotion to 
which would rally in collaborative effort 
generous conservatives and thoughtful lib- 
erals? It may be briefly and summarily 
identified as the cultural, economic, political, 
and spiritual heritage which is shared by 
the group, as opposed to the heritage partic- 
ular to any individuals within the group. 
It is difficult to analyze the elements of this 
heritage, impossible to do so in a half hour. 
But every now and again someone speaks 
out above the general din of dissident indi- 
vidual voices and utters ideals common to 
us all, words expressive of our heritage of 
common good. When such a one so speaks, 
his individual characteristics fade out com- 
pletely; his words sum up a good that all 
deeply cherish; only the utterance is his 
alone, that and perhaps the beauty of the 
particular words by which he gives expression 
to the common thought. 

For example, Abraham Lincoln was a Re- 
publican; he lived in a specific period of 
American history; he presents strongly indi- 
vidualistic traits; he was a partisan of the 
northern cause in the War Between the 
States; it is dificult sometimes to appre- 
ciate that millions of sincere Americans pro- 
foundly disliked some of his ideas, deplored 
many of his policies, distrusted him person- 
ally. But when he spoke at the second in- 
augural and at Gettysburg he spoke for us 
all; for all Americans, for our citizens in 
every epoch, eyery political party, every part 
of the country. There is no American who 
does not sense that the very stuff of our 
national common good—all its elements, its 
spiritual fiber, and its political pattern are 
woven into the things that Lincoln sald at 
Gettysburg. 

Woodrow Wilson was a Democrat. He, too, 
lived in a particular period of our national 
history and a specific phase of our emergence 
into the international community. Me had 
marked individual traits, many of which his 
friends found amiable, others of which his 
critics found distasteful. Whole areas of his 
political hy were unacceptable to 
millions of his fellow citizens, and some of 
his policies provoked the resentment of many. 
Yet in his public pronouncements he fre- 
quently transcended the inevitable limita- 
tions of himself, his times, and his political 
context. There is no one in this land who 
does not feel the tug of a common chord 
which runs through the hearts of us all when 
he reads the magnanimous phrasing of Wil- 
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son's declaration of war against the German 
Government and not the German people; or 
the exalted address to the Military Academy 
at West Point in which Wilson summarized 
so many of the elements of our common good 
and linked them, as the common good must 
always be linked, to the benign purposes of 
God and to the secrets of God's providence. 
Do you remember his words? 

“America came into existence for a particu- 
lar reason. When you look about upon these 
beautiful hills and up this stately stream, 
and then let your imagination run over the 
whole body of this great country from which 
you youngsters are drawn, far and wide, you 
remember that while it had aboriginal in- 
habitants, while there were people living 
here, there was no civilization which we dis- 
placed. It was as if in the providence of God 
a continent had been kept unused and wait- 
ing for a peaceful people who loved liberty 
and the rights cf men more than they loved 
anything else, to come and set up an unselfish 
commonwealth. It is a very extraordinary 
thing. You are so familiar with American 
* * * history that it does not seem strange 
to you, but it ts a very strange history, none- 
theless. There is none like it in the whole 
annals of mankind—of men gathering out of 
every civilized nation in the world on an un- 
used continent and building up a polity ex- 
actly to suit themselves, not under the domi- 
nation of any ruling dynasty or of the ambi- 
tions of any royal family; doing what they 
pleased with their own life on a free space of 
land which God had made rich with every 
resource which was necessary for the civili- 
zation they meant to build upon it.” 

So the common good is all the heritage 
from the past and all the hope for the future 
which good men share under God. Common 
to many, it is therefore public; perfective of 
the individual, it remains somehow personal, 
It calls the individual out of himself to 
share things with the general community, 
but it puts the resources of the general com- 
munity at the service of the things closest 
to the personality of the individual. That 
is what Cicero meant when he defined the 
common good, the res publica, in terms of a 
nation’s altars and hearths, of the spiritual 
and domestic values which center about these 
and which serve personality: in aris et focis 
est res publica. 

It was out of this concept of the common 
good that our forefathers derived their no- 
tion of the great object of the state’s exist- 
ence. Hence, their fine old phrase “the com- 
mon weal,” a phrase perpetuated in the name 
by which they designated their civil com- 
munities, not by the cold, collective name 
so dear to the totalitarian, “the state,” nor 
with any name of special interest or 
emphasis as “the duchy” or “the realm,” but 
“the commonwealth” as in “the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania.” 

It is the concept behind warm words like 
“mutual” in the preambles of so many State 
constitutions, and in other phrases so fre- 
quent in the texts of our basic laws, as that 
which provides “that all shall be governed 
by certain laws for the common good.” 

It is the good which is preserved and pro- 
moted by the nurse who braves individual 
infection in order to serve the common good; 
by the scientist who forfeits individual con- 
yenience in order to increase that good; by 
the parent who foregoes individual ad- 
vantage in order to rear future citizens to 
enhance that good; by the saint who re- 
nounces individual pleasure in order to 
sanctify the common good; by the soldier 
who disciplines individual preference in 
order to defend the common good; by the 
party or regime or even the National State 
which abdicates particular claims or pre- 
rogatives in order to conciliate those who 
share a common good. 

It is the good which King St. Louis of 
France loved when he subordinated both the 
instincts of self and the claims of his state 
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to a higher common good shared with others, 
Perhaps you remember the incident; one 
thinks of it with wistful admiration as he 
reads the daily news. His counselors unani- 
mously rebuked St. Louis for excessive gen- 
erosity in giving to the English King land 
which the French had regained from British 
conquest. King St. Louls did not concede the 
English claims and he could easily have vin- 
dicated his own by force, but still he freely 
yielded the land. He said: “My lords, the 
land that I give him I give not because I am 
under obligation either to him or to his heirs, 
but so that there may be mutual love be- 
tween my children and his. And it seems to 
me that I am making good use of what I give 
him, since it makes us join hands in common 
love who were at odds.” 

It is the good which another Catholic saint 
meant when he lamented those frozen words 
“mine” and “thine’’—frigida ista verba meum 
et tuum—and rejoiced in the warm word 
“nostra”: the things that are ours. 

The common good: it is the mutual bond 
of all who love the good, the true, and the 
beautiful; who seek gdéod things, not evil; 
who seek the private good of persons and 
the collective good of the state, but the 
good of both in and under and through the 
supreme good, which is God. It is the good 
which God gives us all in order to keep us 
together, as opposed to the good that He 
gives us each to keep to ourselves. It is the 
good before, on due occasion, both individual 
and state are obliged to bow: the common 


Out of a reaffirmation of the reality and 
claims of the common good there would come 
many results greatly to be desired. A quick- 
ened appreciation of the common good would 
turn the tide against the wreckless setting 
of class against class, the irresponsible incite- 
ment of group against group. It would co- 
ordinate anew the interests and the efforts 
of labor plus management, tradesmen plus 
intellectuals, statesmen plus generals, as 
against the present so frequent pitting of 
good men against the other good men in the 
conflicts of labor versus management, in- 
tellectuals versus tradesmen, statesmen ver- 
sus generals within the same nation and pre- 
sumably seeking the same Common good. 

Such an appreciation of the common good 
which unites, as against—or, rather, as 
above—all particular or factional or partisan 
goods which divide would make possible the 
vital center for which certain political phi- 
losophers are pleading; a vital center which 
can exist only when honorable moderates of 
right and left prefer working with each 
other in behalf of the common good to 
working with extremists of their own re- 
spective camps, extremis*s who seek only the 
particular good after which their side 
aspires. Thus, the present polarized condi- 
tion of society would be eased and social 
conservatives, anxious to preserve the her- 
itage out of the past, would have a common 
ground on which to meet and work with 
social liberals anxious to enlarge the hope 
of the future. The common good includes, 
in the phrase of Scripture, “nova et vetera": 
the old heritage beloved by conservatives and 
the new hopes cherished by liberals. 

A clearer concept of the reality and the 
claims of the common good will hasten gen- 
eral acceptance of plans for a better inter- 
national order, an order which will conserve 
the values of the established nations, but be 
enriched by other, perhaps more basic and 
more humane supranational values, as little 
by little the peoples of the divided nations 
come to appreciate how much, how very 
much of our heritage out of the past and our 
hope for the future are shared within other 
nations by millions who seek the true com- 
mon good of mankind. 

Finally, a new emphasis on the nature of 
the common good will reorient the minds ‘of 
men toward other goods, higher goods which 
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transcend mere private advantage or even 
temporal common weal. The longer men 
meditate the nature and the notion of the 
common good, the more surely will they 
come to understand that there is no true 
good so secular, so of the earth and earthly, 
but what it comes from God and has been 
hallowed by His Christ so that, by its conse- 
crated use, it can be a means to heaven. 
There is no common good, no truly human 
heritage or valid hope of any people which 
Mes outside God's providence and which is 
not bound up with His purposes. There is 
no valid good which is not somehow pre- 
destined, however natural it be in itself, to 
find its place in the supernatural order which 
God has revealed and through which all 
things created are finally brought back to 


Problems of Civil Defense in Event of a 
Nuclear War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there has 
been much public concern with problems 
of civil defense in case of a nuclear war. 
Present-day nuclear bombs have more 
than a million times the explosive power 
of the blockbuster, the largest bomb used 
during World War TI, in addition to dan- 
gers of fallout. In the light of this public 
concern I believe that my recent ex- 
change of correspondence with the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization on the 
question of our civil defense program 
would make for greater understanding of 
how civil defense affects our security. 

I ask unanimous consent that the cor- 
respondence be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


* 
Marcs 6, 1959. 
OFTICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
17th and Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Section IX of the Rockefeller 
Report on the Problems of U.S. Defense dealt 
with civil defense problems. Among the ob- 
servations and recommendations made by the 
report were the following: 

“In the age of the ballistic missile the 
known capability of a society to withstand 
attack will become an increasingly important 
deterrent, 

“Difficulty does not mean impotence, how- 
ever, while it may be impossible to protect 
the population against the blast and heat of 
an atomic explosion, protection against radio- 
active fallout and other contamination ap- 
pears to be much more feasible, Equally im- 
portant is increased understanding on the 
part of our people about the effects of modern 
weapons. This will enable us to respond with 
discipline and effectiveness to a surprise at- 
tack and it will discourage such a move be- 
cause an aggressor would no longer be able to 
gamble that a sudden attack might disor- 
ganize our society. 

“It is impossible to state certain general 
principles in relation to the development of 
any civil defense program: 

1. Civil defense must be considered as 
part of the overall U.S. strategic posture. It 
must be faced forthrightly. It should be 
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part of our defense planning and included 
in our overall strategic plans. Cadres 
charged with supervising civil defense activi- 
tives, both in possible preattack and the 
postattack phase, must be developed and 
trained immediately. The expense involved 
should be in addition to existing military 
outlays. 

“'2. The American people need to be told 
more clearly the dimensions of the damage 
that would be inflicted on us by a sudden 
attack and about the measures to reduce Its 
effects. Any civil defense program must 
have as a prerequisite ẹ program of public 
information supported by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and carried through at all levels. 

g. A civil defense program should be in- 
tegrated with the construction program need- 
ed for the normal development of our 
expanding population and economy.“ 

“It would be too costly to disperse existing 
industrial installations but tax incentives 
could be provided for the location of new 
facilities away from main concentrations. 

“The main feature to note with respect 
to civil defense is that it is overdue. It does 
not make sense for the free world to engage 
in a major military effort without at the 
same time protecting its most important 
resources: its civilian population.” 

I would very much appreciate the com- 
ments of your office regarding these obverva- 
ations and your plans and proposals to ef- 
fectuate the several recommendations cited. 

While the Gaither report in 1957 has not 
yet been released publicly, nevertheless cer- 
tain of its recommendations have been re- 
liably reported in the press, among them the 
following: 

A civil defense shelter program at a cost 
of around $5 billlon annually for 4 to 5 years. 
These shelters would be designed to save lives 
against the perils of radioactive fallout and 
only incidentally to help the Nation's in- 
dustry recuperate after an enemy attack. 

As you will recall the Gaither report was 
the result of recommendations for a shelter 
program presented by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration to the President in the 
Spring of 1957. 

I would very much appreciate your com- 
ments regarding the aforementioned rec- 
ommendation. 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K. Javits. 
EXECUTIVE Orvice 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 

Washington, D.C., March 13, 1959. 
Hon, Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javrrs: Thank you for your 
inquiry of March 6, 1959, in which you asked 
for comments on certain recommendations 
of the Rockefeller report on the problems 
of U.S. defense. 

In general, I may say that this report 
represents a thoughtful analysis of an ex- 
tremely important problem. I find myself 
in substantial agreement with its conclu- 
sions. As you will note from the enclosed 
statement of the national policy on shel- 
ters, issued on May 7, 1958, our own staff 
studies and analyses have led us to sub- 
stantially the same conclusions. 

With respect to the specific principles 
which you quote in your letter of March 6, 
please note that—in somewhat diffcrent 
words—the President in his promulgation of 
the national plan for civil defense and de- 
fense mobilization supported the concept 
of civil defense as part of the overall US. 
strategic posture when he said: “Civil de- 
fense and defense mobilization are vital 
parts of the Nation's total defense.” 

The responsibility for supervising civil de- 
fense activities, under the national plan, 
is clearly assigned to (and in fact inherent 
in the responsibilities of) the chief execu- 
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ig of all levels of government, assisted 
xd rno civil defense staffs, An important 
Stat ementing measure to strengthen these 
3 and local staffs will, I hope, be pro- 
1980 in the appropriation for fiscal year 
ra to permit carrying out the administra- 
806 support provisions of Public Law 85- 


This fact, of course, underscores the im- 
oe of assuring continuity of Govern- 
re at all levels In order to provide leader- 
„ and service in the event of 
5 . We have been working in clase co- 

Peration with the Council of State Govern- 
he a the American Municipal Association, 
1 Conference ot Mayors, and the Na- 
ha Association of County Oficials and 
omen received gratifying support of our rec- 
Bag ended program for continuity of 

ernment. 
Sane second principle referred to in the 
155 feller report is concerned with the 
3 requirement of a public informa- 
ing Program. The importance of public 

mation in a civil defense program can 
ae y be exaggerated. As you will note, the 
Saat element of the action program in the 
With ie on shelter policy concerns itself 

— 2 important area of activity. 
ee 56, the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
on 


had the benefit of the advice of a 


1 composed largel 
y—but not entirely— 
of social Scientists, who had the following 


t: 

We share a firm conviction that the 
— people do not have nearly enough 
Fula edge of the consequences of a success- 

d: Uclear attack. We recognize that there 
t? been widely held and voiced opinions 
held f, information has been with- 
have rom them on grounds of security. We 
1 Satisfied ourselves that sufficient in- 

mation hrs been made available to 
ceca tit has not been successfully con- 
M to them and incorporated in their 
felings and actions. Thus the information 
opinion become knowledge, and this, in our 
z n, is the crux of the problem. 
* . » = 


“In our opinion, the keystone of the pro- 


man Owledge, not merely information 
poral &vallable, but information—both 
conveyed g and hopeful—so successfully 


to become useful knowledge, 
e into plans, procedures, and the 

A ty for constructive action. It has 
Daaa oe} y sald, we think, that courage is 
and hope ee of the grounds of fear 


‘cn my Diew, the undertaking is as difficult 
Se Se It will require a many-pronged 
tat © are currently devoting a sub- 
Stan 8 share of our resources to reaching a 
To eda cement of the American people. 
adig 28 to the usual mass-media efforts 
we Stata „Magazines. newspapers, etc.). 
36 jenn recently distributed approximately 
ple ines n wallet cards, which contain sim- 
Proper Tuctions for preparedness and for 
3 reaction to warning signals, and over 
Sh oula en Pamphlets entitled “What You 
Civil ana ow About the National Plan for 
months Defense Mobilization.” A few 
Sed ns the Boy Scouts of America dis- 
5 to virtually each household in 
Hand (a total of 42 million copies) our 
Ea Book for Emergencies." 

Iogi 255 have also distributed over 6,000 radio- 
3 training kits to high schools 
tional’ ‘out the country and plan an addi- 
of ene tribution of 9,000 kits by the end 
Serve Mie ak fiscal year. These will 
e arizing 

gh school RAAS Purpose of famili 
d 
tributed basis 
emergens® that could be used in the event of 


ncy scle 
familiar wir ane mee teachers who are 
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As a part of its emergency assignment, the 
US. Office of Education is initiating a nation- 
wide adult education program on the hazards 
of nuclear attack and on effective defensive 
measures and preparations. This will be a 
substantial undertaking and will require in- 
creased financial support over the next 2 
years. 

As you will note in the enclosed “National 
Policy on Shelters,” the third principle cited 
in the Rockefeller report—that the program 
should be integrated with normal construc- 
tion development—is included in our pro- 
gram. The Federal Government will itself 
set the example in its new construction by 
incorporating fallout shelters in appropriate 
civilian Federal buildings. 

With respect to the cited recommendation 
from the Gaither report, as reported in the 
press, the enclosed policy statement makes it 
clear that we do not contemplate a massive 
federally financed shelter construction pro- 
gram. There is so much fallout protection 
in the United States to be had for only minor 
modification cost in private homes, apart- 
ments, commercial and industrial buildings, 
and in other places that I belleve is not un- 
reasonable to call upon our citizens to un- 
dertake these modest expenditures, 

I appreciate very much this evidence of 
your interest in our program and stand ready 
at any time to furnish additional information 
should you require it. 

Sincerely, 
Leo A. Horch. 


The Story of Cooperation in Boulevard 
Village, Kansas City, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI ' 
IN THE HOUSE, OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1959 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to report a success story on a hous- 
ing project in Kansas City, Mo. This 
project had failed under rental opera- 
tion. A housing cooperative purchased 
the project and has achieved remarkable 
results with mutual home ownership by 
the residents. 

I. SUMMARY OF COOPERATIVE ACHIEVEMENTS 


There are striking contrasts in every 
aspect of this project “before” and “aft- 
er“ cooperative ownership. These may 
be summarized as follows: 

First, The success of cooperative own- 
ership and the prompt payment of mort- 
gage and other obligations, in contrast 
with the previous failure as a rental proj- 
ect where repeated defaults led to fore- 
closure, 

Second. The achievement of full occu- 
pancy under cooperative ownership, in 
contrast with substantial vacancies un- 
der rental operation. 

Third. The improvement and excel- 
lent maintenance of the housing under 
cooperative ownership, in contrast with 
its previous state of disrepair. 

Fourth. The reduction in monthly 
housing costs by more than 20 percent 
under cooperative ownership in contrast 
to charges under rental operation. 

Fifth. The new spirit of neighborliness 
and the stimulation of community and 
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recreational activities under cooperative 
ownership, in contrast with previous atti- 
tudes where renters were strangers to 
each other, 

II. DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT UNDER RENTAL 

OPERATION 

The project was originally financed 
with an FHA-insured mortgage under 
section 608. It was completed in 1950 
and contained 192 apartments in 48 
buildings of 2-story height. After its 
initial period of operation, it became in- 
volved in serious financial difficulties. 
Vacancies increased to a point where 
only about 69 percent of the apartments 
were occupied. With reduced: income, 
the properties fell into a state of disre- 
pair. The owners failed to meet their 
mortgage payments and FHA was com- 
pelled to acquire the property by fore- 
closure late in 1956. 

After FHA acquired the property, it 
made a survey of its physical condition. 
FHA’ determined that extensive repairs 
and improvements were necessary which 
would cost more than $75,000. These 
included repairing steps, walks, roofs and 
downspouts; refinishing all buildings and 
halls, replacing hot water heaters and 
improvements in grading and landscap- 
ing. 

Normally, when FHA acquires a proj- 
ect through foreclosure, it makes these 
repairs and then advertises the property 
for sale through public bids. The pur- 
chaser then tries again to make the proj- 
ect into a successful rental operation. 
Ordinarily, the purchaser makes a down- 
payment of about 5 percent and FHA 
accepts a 95 percent purchase money 
mortgage, payable over a period of 40 
years. In such cases there is, of course, 
the hazard that a project, having once 
failed as a rental project, may again face 
a failure during the 40-year mortgage pe- 
riod. If this should occur and the proj- 
ect ceases to be a profitable operation, 
the purchaser would not be likely to in- 
vest additional money to keep the project 
and meet mortgage obligations, particu- 
larly since he makes only a limited equity 
investment in the purchase. 

Instead of following this normal 
course, FHA responded to requests to 
convert the Kansas City project to co- 
operative ownership. Let us now exam- 
ine the results achieved under coopera- 
tive ownership. 

UI, RESULTS ACHIEVED UNDER COOPERATIVE 

OWNERSHIP 

In March of 1957 a program was 
launched to achieve cooperative owner- 
ship. The cooperative program was 
aided by the FCH Company, Inc., a sub- 
sidlary of the Foundation for Cooperative 
Housing—a nonprofit organization with 
headquarters in New York and Washing- 
ton. As part of the cooperative purchase 
program, the coperative and its advisers 
undertook the responsibility for direct- 
ing the management and improvement of 
the project prior to the passage of title. 
It carried out a program for necessary 
repairs and improvements. In addition 
to the improvements originally contem- 
plated by FHA, some basements of the 
walkout type were fixed up for use as 
community meeting, recreational and 
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hobby rooms by the members. Play 
areas were provided for the children. 
The residents began to serve on com- 
mittees and participate in programs to 
improve the livability of the community. 
In these ways the project has now been 
physically transformed into an attractive 
community typified by the bright new 
colors in exterior painting. 

Occupancy increased steadily as the 
program continued, so that when the co- 
operative took title in February of 1958, 
after 51 percent of the apartments had 
been purchased by residents, occupancy 
had reached 95 percent. Since that 
time full occupancy had been achieved. 
Today 80 percent of the residents are co- 
operative owners. By the end of this 
year it is expected that almost all resi- 
dents will be members of the cooperative, 
sharing in the ownership of their homes. 

As to rents prior to cooperative owner- 
ship, tenants paid $80 a month for a 
typical 2-bedroom apartment. The 
monthly carrying charges under cooper- 
ative ownership are now only $62 for 
such a 2-bedroom apartment. On a 
typical 3-bedroom apartment, monthly 
charges were reduced from $94.50 to $72 
under cooperative ownership. These 
lower carrying charges were made possi- 
ble because of the following favorable 
factors: 

First. The cooperative purchased the 
property under a 40-year mortgage of 
$1,100,000 with level payments of $4,770 
per month for principal and interest. 
This reduced monthly carrying charges 
for each member. Under cooperative 
ownership it is recognized that the 
homeowners take better care of prop- 
erty, so that such long-term mortgages 
are appropriate and justified. 

Second. The operation of the project 
on a nonprofit basis eliminated profits 
and other charges that the former land- 
lord had to include in the rents. 

Third, Cooperative owners do some of 
their own work, such as interior decora- 
ting to suit their own tastes. 

Fourth. Vacancy and collection losses 
are largely eliminated. 

Even though the monthly payments by 
the members were lower, they included 
substantial reserves. Thus, an operating 
reserve of 3 percent of all income is set 
aside as a protection against contingen- 
cies. In addition, a reserve for replace- 
ment is provided so that moneys will be 
on hand to make necessary replacements 
of roofs, hot water heaters, and other 
things in the buildings by the time their 
useful life expires. 

Under the cooperative ownership all 
mortgage and other financial obligations 
have been fully met each month, with 
payments having been made on time for 
principal and interest on the mortgage, 
taxes, insurance, replacements, and other 
reserves. 

Besides this record of financial respon- 
sibility, the physical properties now con- 
stitute a sound mortgage security. This 
is not only due to the fact that they have 
been repaired and improved, but also be- 
cause the apartments are now fully oc- 
cupied, 
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IV. COOPERATIVE FINANCING TO HELP MEMBERS 
WITH THEIR DOWNPAYMENTS 

Many of the tenants and other persons 
who wanted to become cooperative pur- 
chasers did not have enough money to 
make the required cash investment of 
$560 for a 1-bedroom apartment, 690 for 
a 2-bedroom apartment, and $840 for a 
3-bedroom apartment. With the ap- 
proval of FHA, a plan was developed 
under which purchasers obtained financ- 
ing from the cooperative for the pay- 
ment of the balance of their downpay- 
ment in monthly installments over a 
period of 3 years. The notes executed by 
the purchasers were deposited by the co- 
operative as security for its supplemental 
note of $55,000 delivered to FHA. This 
supplemental note represented the bal- 
ance of the payment on the purchase 
price and closing adjustments, 

The supplemental note to FHA was to 
be paid off by the cooperative within 3 
years. During the first year a total of 
$27,551 has been paid to FHA on this 
note, so that the balance has now been 
reduced to $27,449. At this rate the 
FHA supplemental note will be fully 
retired in 2 years instead of the pre- 
scribed period of 3 years. 

Payments on this supplemental note 
are derived from collections on the notes 
of the cooperative members. They have 
been completing their downpayments by 
meeting the monthly installments on 
their notes when due. This was facili- 
tated because the amount of the monthly 
payments on their individual notes 
equals the savings which the members 
enjoy under cooperative ownership. 
Thus, on a 2-bedroom apartment, 
where the member formerly paid a rent 
of $80, he now pays $18 less each month. 
This sum of $18 is the monthly payment 
on the note of the member. In about 
3 years, when the member has completed 
building up his cash investment of $690 
on his 2-bedroom apartment, monthly 
payments will be only $62. 

V. NEW COMMUNITY SPIRIT AND ACTIVITIES OF 
MEMBERS 


The cooperative community now has a 
new spirit of neighborliness. Members 
are active in many clubs and recreational 
functions for children of all ages and 
adults. To express this change in atti- 
tude, the name of the development was 
changed to Boulevard Village. Instead 
of referring to their residence as the 
Van Brunt project, cooperative owners 
now say they live in the village. Itis no 
longer a project. It is a community of 
friendly neighbors. 

Before the cooperative took title to the 
project, it held a meeting of its members 
to elect a board of directors from among 
the membership living in the village. 
This elected board of directors has full 
control at all times of the program and 
activities of the cooperative. Member- 
ship meetings are held frequently. In 
addition, members of the cooperative 
serve on various committees, such as 
house and grounds, membership, publi- 
cations, and social A monthly news- 
paper, the Boulevard Villager, is pub- 
lished by and for the residents of the 
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village. Reading through this com- 

munity newspaper, one is impressed by 

the growing spirit of neighborliness and 

group endeavor that characterizes this 

entire program. 

VI. RECOGNITION BY FHA AND RESIDENTS OF 
CONTRIBUTION MADE BY COOPERATIVE TO BET- 
TER COMMUNITY LIVING 


The cooperative members have a sense 
of pride in their community and its ac- 
complishments and are fully aware of 
their responsibilities. This attitude on 
the part of the members was eloquently 
set forth in a letter to Mr. Norman P. 
Mason—then Commissioner of FHA and 
now Administrator of HHFA—signed by 
the board of directors of the cooperative 
at the time they took title to the prop- 
erty. I quote that letter in full, as it 
represents a direct expression from the 
people who participated in the transfor- 
mation of this community from a rental 
project to a community of cooperative 
homeowners: 

BOULEVARD VILLAGE, INC., 
Kansas City, Mo., February 20, 1958. 
The Honorable Norman P. Mason, 
Commissioner, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma, Mason: As members of the board 
of directors elected by the membership of 
Boulevard Village, Inc., we are writing to 
express our sincere appreciation and grati- 
tude for your notable accomplishment in 
achieving cooperative ownership for our 
housing development in Kansas City with all 
of the benefits for the people which this 
entails. 

By common admission, this project was 
deficient in construction, in a state of dis- 
repair, and generally unattractive, As a re- 
sult, occupancy had fallen to a point below 
60 percent. The Government had been com- 
pelled to foreclose on the property which 
faced an uncertain and hazardous future. 

Through conversion to cooperative owner- 
ship and the use of income to make much- 
needed improvements, Boulevard Village has 
been transformed into an attractive com- 
munity. Major construction deficiencies 
have been corrected and repairs made. Ex- 
terlors of the buildings have been repainted 
in attractive colors, along with the repaint- 
Ing of halls and Interiors. 

Even more significant than the physical 
transformation of the properties, there has 
been a change in the character of the com- 
munity and its occupancy. The rate of oc- 
cupancy has been steadily increasing until 
we are now above the 90-percent level and 
shortly expect to achieve full occupancy, A 
majority of the dwellings are occupied by 
members of the cooperative corporation 
which owns the property and we look for- 
ward soon to occupancy solely by cooperative 
owners. Above all, we and other members of 
this community are proud to live here and 
count ourselves as owners responsible for the 
future improvement and deyelopment of our 
community. 4 

There is a new spirit of neighborliness 
which accompanied our cooperative efforts. 
Many of the residents have served on com- 
mit tees to promote the welfare and improve- 
ment of our community. We have held so- 
cial functions for people who had been 
strangers. Our members have developed s 
sense of belonging to a community which is 
thelr own, We are making plans for other 
cooperative activities, including a nursery 
school, teenage and adult recreational rooms, 
playgrounds, and buying clubs. 

We are making this report to you about 
our activities and progress because you have 
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re this possible, On behalf of 
SA the members of our cooperative, may 
eee our everlasting gratitude for your 
ab ership, initiative, and foresight in en- 
oe us to achieve cooperative ownership 
this housing community. 
Respectfully yours, 
Rosert Le Hew, 
President. 
REUBEN D. SINEK, 
Vice President, 
B. R. DRYDEN, 
Secretary. 
NETL THORNBURG, 
Treasurer. 
FRIEDA PROVINCE, 
Assistant Secretary. 
JOSEPHINE KLEIN, ` 
Assistant Secretary. 
GLENN L. ANDERSON, 
Assistant Treasurer, 


Equally significant is the reply sent by 
4 e to the president of the cooper- 
I quote that reply in full as show- 
PHA, recognition and appreciation by 
of the contribution which coopera- 
es can make to better housing: 
Mancs 6, 1958. 


nem Me. Le Hew: I want to thank you for 
+n 2 expression of appreciation contained 
et letter signed by you and the other six 
wae of the board of directors of Boule- 


e, 

on $ . 555 our moments of concern during 
3 fering days of your project. How- 
technique w. no doubts that the cooperative 
since it e would serye a good purpose here, 
eats has so well proven its worth in coop- 
e housing elsewhere. The question is 
rel yS present, Will people make the proper 
which it, and will there be good leadership 

J Be 3 good communities? 

m all reports I have received, 
your group has risen to the occasion and is 
you & good account of itself. We thank 
Stealer for your letter and assure you it is 
One 2 easure to have been of service to you. 
help the jobs of the FHA is to help people 
and FHA elves, In this, both your group 

can take pride in Boulevard Village. 


May you lo 
operative hea af your community of co- 


Sincerely yours, 
Norman P. Mason, 
Commissioner. 
Vil, CONCLUSION 


Tt is gratifying to observ 

e an agency of 

. which was prepared to take 
erie D in encouraging cooperative 
rship of a distressed property. 
ee made sense as a matter of 
eg 1 since a property which 
Poach Brave financial difficulties was 
an erted into a sound investment. The 
10 rigage of the cooperative is adequate- 
ake by improved properties which 
The cupled by cooperative homeowners. 
martes of prompt fulfillment of 
atrateres and other obligations demon- 
Sette the business wisdom of the trans- 
8014 by Moreover, the Properties were 
a FHA for the full market value ås 
involved, FHA, so no subsidies were 


4 mae action also made good sense as 
tive cam of public policy, since coopera- 
less m ership provided better homes for 
hity een It also produced a commu- 
1 bei a wholesome environment for 
5 wi n, who participate as 

neighbors in many educational 
f Village eatlonal activities in their 
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The National Archivist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Archivist is the 
custodian of the past. He preserves the 
records that spell out the history of our 
country. 

Evan Hill has written about the great 
work done by the National Archivist and 
the department of government he heads 
in an article that appeared in the Satur- 
day Review. 

A condensation of this article was pub- 
lish in the Reader's Digest of March 1959, 
which I extend as part of these remarks 
and commend to your reading: 

STRONGHOX FoR THE NaTIon’s HistorY—Tue 
RECORDS OF THE PAST SERVE THE NEEDS OF 
THE PRESENT AND FUTURE 

(By Evan Hill) 
(Condensed from Saturday Review) 

Here, behind 6%4-ton bronze doors, pro- 
tected by concrete and steel from heat and 
cold, dampness and sunlight, the collected 
experience of a Nation is preserved for the 
ages. 

Here you can see the three great charters 
of the United States: the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. Here are the 507 bound 
volumes, firmly quill-penned from 1774 to 
1789, that record the birth struggles of a 
Nation; the Treaty of Paris, which formally 
ended the American Revolution; Admiral 
Perry's reports on the opening of Japan; 
Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation. 

Here are Gen. George Custer's last report 
before the Little Big Horn massacre; the 
receipt for the Alaska Purchase; the Japanese 
and German surrender documents which 
ended the fighting in World War IL 

This is our inspiring National Archives 
Building, whose huge limestone columns 
reach high above Constitution Avenue in 
Washington, D.C. Here Dr. Wayne C. Grover, 
Archivist of the United States, and a staff 
of 250 guard a priceless heritage—the perma- 
nently valuable documents of almost every 
U.S. agency that ever existed. In the bulld- 
ing’s 196 air-conditioned, humidity-con- 
trolled stack areas, filed in hundreds of 
thousands of specially designed boxes and 
thousands of rows of steel shelving, are the 
letters of Presidents and Kings, the hopes of 
Senators, the worries of our consuls abroad. 

But the great building is far from being a 
dead-storage loft. This strongbox for the 
Nation's history is constantly used. Each 
year the National Archives answers more 
than 400,000 questions. 

When the U.S. Coast Guard wanted to 
study air and ice conditions that threaten 
navigation in the Bering Sea, it went to the 
Archives to read through half a century in 
the logs of U.S. vessels that have plied the 
Arctic. General Eisenhower's weather ex- 
perts pored over thousands of Weather Bu- 
reau records in the National Archives to sug- 
gest dates for the Normandy invasion. In 
1944 when Pentagon planners were preparing 
for General MacArthur's return to the Philip- 
pines, they were able to study the islands 
from 150 Spanish-made maps taken from 
Spain in 1898. Some were so finely detatled, 
even tracing jungle trails, that for certain 
areas they were superior to any other maps 
available. 

Almost half of the Archives’ ald goes to 
ordinary citizens, Dally it supplies records— 
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passenger lists, census takers’ information 
sheets, masses of corresponednce—to at least 
100 individuais who just walk in seeking in- 
formation. In a single year it may receive 
as many as 10,000 requests for proof of age or 
citizenship. Recently an 80-year-old Swed- 
ish-born South Dakota farmer decided to 
renew his application for social security 
benefits. For months he had been trying to 
prove that he was a US. citizen, but in the 
records of the Immigration Service and his 
district court he simply did not exist. Final- 
ly he wrote the Department of the Interior, 
which sent his letter to the National Archives, 
There a young archivist found documents 
attached to the old man’s turn-of-the- 
century homestead application that proved 
he had been naturalized for more than 60 
years. His social security check now arrives 
regularly. 

In California a 29-year-old Japanese- 
American wanted to go to college, but could 
not produce a high-school diploma. In- 
terned during World War II in a west coast 
relocation center, he had completed his sec- 
ondary education in a school that no longer 
existed. The National Archives searched the 
files of the defunct War Relocation Authority, 
mailed him a tranacript of his record. 

Thanks to the work of Herman R. Friis, 
Chief Archivist in charge of cartographic 
records, a San Diego sea captain was able to 
prove to a court’s satisfaction that he was 
not guilty of navigating from outdated charts 
when his ship rammed an offshore freighter, 
‘The skipper was returned to his command. 

It was not always so easy to find Federal 
documents that suddenly became vital. 
Por more than a century and a half the ma- 
jority of the Government's noncurrent 
records were scattered helter-skelter, often 
stored inaccessibly in musty, damp cellars 
or dusty garrets. Thieves mutilated valu- 
able papers to get at rare stamps or the 
autographs of the Nation's heroes. One 
Government official blithely sold 400 tons of 
Federal records to a junk dealer because he 
needed office space. Finally, after a succes- 
sion of Presidents had warned about the 
slovenly care, President Herbert Hoover laid 
the cornerstone for the $9 million National 
Archives building. 

Even before the building was completed, 
records by the ton began arriving from the 
War Department, the General Land Office, 
the Census Bureau, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration from hundreds of almost forgotten 
dead-storage rooms. And experts faced up 
to the prodigious task of sorting, discarding, 
fumigating, and cataloging the Nation's his- 
tory—a process that still goes on. : 

The winnowing of the valuable wheat from 
the chaff of bureaucracy is done by spe- 
cialists in the inner workings of specific Gov- 
ernment agencies, who discard routine house- 
keeping records, cull out papers duplicated 
elsewhere. They place some documents on 
“disposal schedules”—to be destroyed after 
time has made them of no further interest, 
Always the goal is to preserve material that 
shows how Federal policy was formed, that 
may be of value to scholars and historians. 

The United States accumulates about 4 
million cubic feet of Federal records each 
year. Of this, only 20 percent is of any per- 
manent value; the rest is eventually de- 
stroyed. But even with such severe winnow- 
ing there is always the problem of space. 
Although microfilm could be an answer, the 
Archives has on file only about 75.000 rolls 
of such film—less than 1 percent of the 
building’s volume. Storage space is less ex- 
pensive than microfilming, so only selected 
documents are filmed: fragile papers that 
would crumble with handling, documents in 
frequent demand by libraries and universi- 
ties, records such as original census schedules 
that are in constant use and take up im- 
mense space. Microfilm of some of the Na- 
tion's most valuable records has been shipped 
to secret storage areas as insurance against 
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a disaster that might destroy the originals 
in Wi n. 

Most of the half-million Americans who 
visit the Archives building each year are 
sightseers, come to view the great charters 
of US. freedom-in the domed Exhibition 
Hall, and to wander through the sweeping 
corridor gallery lined with parchment and 
paper-treasures. But, while they look, other 
Americans in search rooms and stack areas 
throughout the huge building are seeking 
the answers to questions that cannot be 
answered any other place in the world. 

Among the most frequent users of the 
Archives are professional searchers hired by 
industry and individuals on personal quests. 
Petroleum companies are constantly explor- 
ing the records to validate land titles before 
they lease and drill. A Wisconsin construc- 
tion company studied regional snowfall 
depths for the last 50 years so it would know 
just how strong to construct house roofs. A 
worried citizen called before a loyalty board 
was cleared when he proved through World 
War I Government employment records that 
the board had confused him with another 
man of the same name. 

When the State of-Ohio was planning the 
Ohio Turnpike, highway engineers knew 
that the proposed route cut across a region 
pocked with abandoned mine shafts. No one 
knew exactly where they were, however, for 
they had been sealed years earlier by WPA 
workers. If the shafts could not be pin- 
pointed, the area would have to be de- 
toured—there could be no risk of collapse. 
The Archives produced microfilmed records 
of the WPA project. 

Scholars and authors flock to the Archives 
to authenticate historical settings, or to re- 
fresh memories. Carl Sandburg probed 
through Civil War photos in the famous 


Matthew Brady collection for his volume,- 


“Storm Over the Land.“ Margaret Landon 
spent more than a month in the Archives, 
reading 1862-67 Siamese consular records to 
get background for “Anna and the King of 

A writer wanted to pinpoint the 1849 burial 
date of Edgar Allan Poe. Literary historians 
agreed that the day had been gloomy, but 
split on whether it was October 8 or 9. The 
National Archives reported Baltimore weather 
was sunny on October 9, overcast the pre- 
vious day. The controversy was settled. 

Many movie producers use the Archives 
to guarantee the historical accuracy of their 
films. In the vaults are miles of film rang- 
ing from World War II movies captured from 
Germany and Japan to shots of Orville 
Wright flying Army trials at Fort Myer in 
1908. 

Dr. Grover and his assistants operate their 
trust as the memory of a nation, a library for 
scholars, and an inspiration for intelligent 
citizenship. They give meaning to the in- 
scription at the building's Pennsylvania 
Avenue entrance: “What Is Past Is Prologue.” 


Equal Pay for Comparable Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement by Mrs. Ruby Poole, national 
chairman of legislation, National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Wom- 
en's Clubs, on S. 3145, which I joined in 
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cosponsoring. The support of this na- 

tional organization is a matter of partic- 

ular interest and deserves consideration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Mas. Rusy Poort, NATIONAL 
CHAIRMAN OF LEGISLATION, ON FEDERAL 
Equat Pay Bris 
The National Federation of Business and 

Professional Women's Clubs, organized in 

3,355 clubs In the 49 States, Hawail, the Dis- 

trict of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, with a 

membership of almost 175,000 business and 

professional women, supports in its national 
legislation platform, equal pay for compar- 
able work. 

The national legislative steering commit- 
tee has studied the bills introduced in the 
House and has voted in favor of H.R. 3866 
introduced by Mr. Kearns of Pennsylvania, 
and all other bills identical to it, including 
S. 3145 introduced in the Senate by Senators 
COOPER, CASE, Jayirs, and PROUTY. 

Our members hope that hearings will be 
held on bills to prohibit discrimination on 
account of sex by employers having employ- 
ees engaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce and to provide 
procedures for assisting employees in collect- 
ing lost wages. We believe that all of the 
equal pay bills that have been introduced 
in the House, and those other than S. 3145 
that will be introduced in the Senate, require 
the favorable attention of the House or 
Senate subcommittee, charged with the re- 
sponsibility for such hearings. 


Alumnus of Harvard Business School 
Finds Senatorial Campaign a Rich Ad- 
venture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7,1959 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in the 
Harvard Business School Bulletin for 
February 1959, one of the alumni of the 
school wrote a story concerning the cam- 
paign of Senator HucH Scort, of Penn- 
sylvania. I found it to be not only an 
entertaining story, but a highly instruc- 
tive one. I believe it will be of interest 
to all who read the Recorn and all who 
are interested in what is involved in a 
senatorial campaign. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article, which is en- 
titled “I Go Into Politics,” and which 
was written by Thomas H, Nimick, Jr., 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I Go Inro Porrrics 
(By Thomas H. Nimick, Jr., 1950, assistant to 
senior vice president, the Shenango Fur- 
nace Co.) 

Propelled by one of the speakers at the 
50th anniversary conference, I went into pol- 
itics last fall. For 6 weeks I traveied all over 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, ca- 
reened at top speed from strategy conferences 
to plant gates, from beauty contests to tav- 
erns as an advance man in HUGH SCOTT'S SUC- 
cessful campaign for the U.S, Senate. Out of 
it I gained a sense of real satisfaction, a 
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firsthand education in an unfamiliar field, 
and an exciting, refreshing—if tiring—ex- 
perience. 

I almost felt that Dean David was looking 
right at me last September when he said: 
“The prime necessity for the businessman 
today is * * * creativity in his dangerously 
neglected social and political functions.” A 
business friend of mine—David Gile—had 
come to the conference with me and we 
both stirred uneasily in our seats when we 
heard this admonition. Only recently we 
had been asked to join the Scott campaign 
and were then actively considering what we 
should do. 

The whole business was unsettling, to say 
the least. Political campaigning was a total 
enigma to me. In fact, the whole arena of 
politics was so foreign that I did not even 
know how to judge the performers. Not by 
inheritance, environment nor experience was 
I qualified to make any political Judgments. 
My only attribute seemed to be that I was 
willing to be educated. 

Furthermore, I had to worry over several 
factors in making my decision: 

1. The philosophy and stature of the man 
and his cause; | 

2. The need for my services and my ability 
to perform; J 

3. The change in my present, and possibly 
future, way of life—family, business, and 
civic, as well as political, £ 

How did a neophyte like me come to be 
asked in the first place? Frankly, I am not 
entirely clear on this point, I first met 
Hucs Scorr through a passive relationship 
that he had established with a group of 
younger businessmen during the preprimary 
in January. (A preprimary is not an elec- 
tion by the public at large, but a nomina- 
tion by the party chairmen and other lead- 
ers.) Scorr had been touring the State to 
become better acquainted with the various 
groups of people and their problems and to 
sound out his political strength before ac- 
tually declaring himself available for the 
nomination. 

When he visited Pittsburgh, we arranged 
a luncheon for him and put together a 
group which was to become the Western 
Pennsylvania Businessmen for Hun Scott. 
This committee was mainly a “stand up and 
be counted” movement to stimulate pub- 
licity and grassroots support; subsequently, 
all the members became associated with the 
Citizens for Scott-McGonigle. Through 
these meetings Dave Gile and I developed 
a speaking acquaintance with the candi- 
date, but the setup was hardly an introduc- 
tion to practical politics. 

After Scorr won his spot on the party 
ticket and endorsement in the primary elec- 
tion in May, a series of planning sessions 
were held. Each one was more gloomy than 
the last; everyone agreed that unless major 
shifts took place, Scorr would be defeated 
in the general elections come November. 
Every national survey by magazines and 
newspapers, except one, definitely was pre- 
dicting that he would lose. 

Late in August, some members of the 
citizens committee suggested that Mr. Scott 
could make good use of advance men“ with 
his staff, and Dave Gile and I were ap- 
proached for the job. The duties of the ad- 
vance man, at this time, seemed to be rela- 
tively simple: we were to check out plans 
which had already been concretely estab- 
lished by the State committe staff in great 
detail by going out into the field and clear- 
ing them with the various local officials. 
But why Dave and me? ‘True, we knew Mr. 
Scorr through the preprimary acquaintance, 
and both admired him and his cause, but 
what did we personally know of practical 
politics? .Were there not better qualified 
men? 

A FLAVOR OF FRESHNESS 


Undoubtedly there were. However, it 
might be that businessmen could adopt their 
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methods to campaigning—and, anyway, there 
paw nothing to lose since Huo Scorr did not 
ve & competent advance man previously 
ne to his staff. The citizens com- 
8 believed that it was worth a try to 
ear business techniques applied to a politi- 
and campaign, Furthermore, enthusiastic 
5 optimistic amateurs can be a real asset 
ecause they lend a flavor of freshness to a 
The 1882 2 has great popular appeal. 
an ie mhower crusade is a prime 
any rate, the Scott group approached 
the Pittsburgh Citizens for Scott-McGonigle, 
After securing the approval of the Allegheny 
3 Republican Committee, with a view 
u improving the planning of the campaign. 
P to that time, the citizens had been pri- 
unc, concerned with the important but 
creative mechanics of registration drives, 
aaad-raising and poll-watching on election 
J. Dave met with the group of citizens 
8 made his decision to join up. The com- 
concluded that I should make the 
Lame decision, but, unfortunately, at that 
ee time I was on the Shenango col- 
5 g team at the Dover, Ohio, 
2 t—a most demanding assignment which 
borarily excluded all other considerations. 
8 Saturday I returned, Dave phoned and 
Davin, conversation reminded me of Dean 
vid's warning remarks at the business 
School conference about businessmen and 
their neglect of their political function. He 
Pointed out that a chance was now available 
resolve this problem by joining him in 
assignment, 
My initial reaction was: “This is it." How- 
» Upon serious reflection, I asked myself: 
hat, is this job that I am getting into; 
are the objectives, the mechanics, the 
People? What will it do to my business, 
do I and community life? And how much 
know about HucH Scorr?” 
has ten, Judging a man and his group one 
to review an entire framework of value, 
beginning with belief in God and country. 
Once you decide that these overall beliefs 
transcend any political party, and are co- 
re ent with the principles of the candi- 
and popa can then analyze the character 
Political shadings of the man himself. 
1 1 5 was the Republican choice, but as 
ve often found, Republicans and/or 
coats. Can wear many and varicolored 
When I looked up Scorr's biography, 
Prog er, I found that he ts quite a fellow. 
in ney he holds a senior partnership 
and 3 regarded Philadelphia law firm, 
lee & former chairman of the criminal 
committee of the Pennsylvania Bar 
110 tion. As an author in the legal pro- 
A wane has written “Scott on Ballments,” 
man, ha a treatise. A good family 
y reader in his church, and, 
in general, a solid citizen. 


of outically, he is well liked by all varieties 
Sroun dus, ethnic, business, and professional 
pitting 3 of his hard work and fair 
0 e handling their problems. He is 
element 1 in Republican when the human 
Pees 8 is involved, but puts “Mr, Scrooge” 
dollars, He en doling out the taxpayers’ 
and is © had been national chairman 
Party general counsel for the Republican 


staff for his electi 
1 on in the 1952 and 
Saep campaigns, but still reserves the right 
ets gas with him, and does so on many 
son Tean the distressed area redevelop- 

men w 4 
F 5 n ould ultimately increase 
a Member of Congress for 16 years, he 
became 3 influential in tometer policy 
a 5 matters. He was on the 
8 represented the United 
few cet UNESCO, and is one of the very 
in both wee who had voluntarily served 
W War II (au theaters) and the 
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Scorr has a strong dedication to principles, 
but does not stubbornly and dogmatically 
sacrifice long-term strategy by refusing to 
compromise on short-term tactics. His one 
theme song has been that his vote is not 
owned by any group or any one. He is known 
as a man of real intellect, an enthusiast 
about promoting and strengthening the free- 
enterprise system. 

But how sbout my usefulness in a major 
campaign like this one? It was a moot ques- 
tion as to whether Dave and I would be ac- 
ceptable to the State chairman and his staff. 
There were five candidates from each party 
being elected by a statewide vote, all cam- 
paigning across the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and they were programed from 
their State headquarters in Harrisburg. As 
advance men we would be members of the 
staff of one candidate in the Republican 
camp. Although yolunteers, we would be on 
the same level as any of the paid members. 
But with no background, or experience— 


amateurs entering a contest during the “big 


push”—would we be welcome to a profes- 
sional crew that had been working for many 
years, day in and day out? The compelling 
fact was, however, that no competent person 
was on top to fill this crucial role of advance 
man to Scorr. 

Finally, there were the personal consid- 
erations. How could I possibly carry water 
on both shoulders for a period of 6 weeks? 
I would have to execute the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of my business position, as well 
as performing adequately my new political 
assignment. This was a tough question to 
answer, especially as I was not certain ex- 
actly what campaigning would involve. 

JUMPING—BUT NOT THE TRACKS 

Yet, these were not the only areas to be 
considered: I had to look at my family and 
civic activities, too. My wife would have to 
resign herself to the fact that we would not 
have any spare time for social events apart 
from those connected with furthering the 
political fortunes of Huc Scorr. Also, in 
all likelihood, I would be traveling every 
weekend since the most advantageous ar- 
rangement would be to leave the office Friday 
and return Tuesday. Dave Gile and I could 
thus leap-frog each other, and carry out the 
whole political assigninent between us in a 
way that would permit us to do our regular 
Jobs as well, So Florence would have to be 
understanding about this sudden change in 
our lives, 

Finally, the annual United Fund drive and 
the budget meetings of the Community Chest 
were just getting underway. A group of 
volunteers working for a charitable or pro- 
fessional organization is going to be effec- 
tive only if each member bears his portion 
of the routine tasks, plus going those extra 
steps to supply the creative ideas and en- 
thusiasm for the various projects. I would 
be unable to do either one for the period 
of the campaign. Ultimately, I decided that 
service in politics was simply more impor- 
tant for that particular period of time, so I 
announced my inclination to my friends on 
these various committees and boards. When 
I first made the proposal, they were all sure 
that I had jumped the tracks. 

Then there was the matter of paying the 
bills. Neither the State committee nor Scorr 
himself could promise any remuneration or 
eyen reimbursements for expenses. If I 


could not persopally locate someone who was 


willing to help out with some cash, this could 
be rather serious, So I called on a few of 
my older friends, and several of them were 
more than anxious to help. Here was some- 
body taking on a job which their own con- 
sciences had always urged them todo. They 
agreed that this was a case of “young men 
for action—old men for counsel.” 
NO PARLOR LOUDMOUTH HE 

Finally, there were a few very subjective 

considerations. I had been a great one for 
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making statements that we all should give 
more of ourselves to political thinking and 
action. Now I was up against it. What was 
I to be—a hypocritical parlor loudmouth who 
concurred with the “old chestnut’ that 
“America's chief weakness is that our most 
intelligent men are trying to operate in spite 
of the Government instead of helping to 
manage it“ but did nothing about it or a 
genuine political entrepreneur? Basically, I 
was convinced that all the doubts I had 
about accepting the challenge were devices 
for avoiding change in a very comfortable 
pattern of life. Also, I was caught by the 
thrill of entering a new area to try out one's 
past experiences and abilities in an almost 
limitless field—the total voting population 
of Pennsylvania—against the limiting ad- 
vereary—time. The whole project looked 
exciting, interesting, and important. 

So I said “Yes,” and Dave and I were off 
into the arena to campaign. The arena 
was the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
350 miles long, 150 miles wide, 12 million 
population—of whom 6 million could vote 
but only 4.2 mililon probably would bother 
to get to the polls in an off-year election, 
The political campaigning entities are the 
67 counties each with a Republican county 
chairman, If the county is Republican, the 
total facilities of the courthouse and local 
dignitaries would be available, 

Each of these counties varies in many 
aspects—religion, industry, agriculture, cen- 
tral cities, highway, rail or water transpor- 
tation, civil rights, disaster economies, area 
redevelopment, and so on. Sixteen years 
as a Congressman, plus his previous travel- 
ing had equipped Scorr with a working 
knowledge of most of these problems, but 
he was runing for the Senate and also had 
to have a thorough knowledge of foreign 
affairs and national issues. 

But understanding of these problems is 
not enough to get oneself elected. To com- 
municate with the interested voters, the 
most important political asset is a con- 
vincing, appealing, intelligent personality. 
How is this to be achieved, and by whom? 
What is the structure of a campaign? 

As I mentioned previously, each statewide 
candidate came under the nominal guidance 
of the State committee program director. 
However, the basic and detailed scheduling 
is coordinated through the efforts of the 
various county chairmen and the candidate's 
personal staff. Aside from Scorr himself, the 
campaign manager and treasurer was the 
leader of the team. In the nerve center, 
manned night and day, we had two execu- 
tive secretaries who were supplemented by 
anyone happening to be in the headquarters 
at the time, Then there were various spe- 
clalists—like the press release men, public 
relations specialist, legislative assistant, 
campaign scheduler, photographer, and ad- 
vance men—that made up the 26 members 
of our circle. ` 

BEATING GUMS AND DRUMS 

Our job was to expose our product as 
effectively and efficiently as his excellent 
mind and health would allow, and our basic 
pieces of equipment were the telephone and 
the coffee pot. A format was developed 
which squeezed the utmost from every min- 
ute of every day and put across his name, 
face and viewpoint to as many of the oppos- 
ing camp's voters as would open their eyes. 
Given a limited amount of time and dollars, 
our neophytic political sense developed an 
efficiency code that every penny and every 
minute should pay off in converted voters or 
guiding compatible ones to the polls. 

Scott as a Congressman had not had the 
chance to become as well known statewide as 
his opponent who was the Governor; there- 
fore, first, the name was emphasized. The 
second phase was to establish him as the 
Governor’s opposition and, lastly, in time 
only, to drum the philosophy and platform. 
This strategy was substantiated by the New 
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York Times which had a full-page article 
predicting a Democratic landsiide which 
would smother Hucu Scorr because neither 
his name nor his record were known, 

The procedure used for retailing our mer- 
chandise seems deceptively simple; a map of 
Pennsylvania showing the 67 counties was 
spotted with the dates of accepted speaking 
engagements, Adjacent county chairmen 
were contacted to coordinate appearances for 
the same or following day in the areas of 
their choice. Once the calendar-geographi- 
cal problem was solved so that we did not 
exhaust the candidate with nonproductive 
traveling, the details of the actual visit were 
pinned down with the local people. 

OILING UP THE MACHINE 


The county chairmen vary all the way 
from the aged incumbent courthouse pay- 
roller in a highly agrarian area to the young 

ve businessman in an industrialized 
but economically distressed section. Most of 
them are congenial fellows who were anxious 
to work out an effective program. Neverthe- 
less, we had to sell some on the idea that 
Huc Scorr would appear on the appointed 
day and hour, would meet schedule com- 
mitments and could hold press conferences 
and TV interviews without previous re- 
hearsals or briefings. Over the years, not 
many party leaders had been so talented and 
conscientious. As the word spread apd our 
enthusiasm caught on, county chairmen be- 
came less and less reticent. But still it was 
tricky to work out visits which corresponded 
both with what we thought made sense and 
what he did. One man was conyinced, for 
example, that the only way to campaign 
effectively was to go from tavern to tavern 
all day long. 

The final result of our efforts might look 
like this: 

A TYPICAL DAY 

(Prefaced by speaking appearance the day 
before which ended at 1 a.m.) 

4:45 a.m. reveille. 

6 am., Budd Manufacturing Co., plant- 
gate handshake, 1,700 men. 

7am., visit with commuters at PTC trol- 
ley and bus terminal. 

8 a.m., breakfast with associates for skull 
session. 

9:30 a.m., opening of headquarters for Fred 
Gartner, congressional candidate from Sixth 
District (Scorr's own) and Tobias Goldberg, 
candidate for the State legislature. 

11 am., office appointment, congressional 
affairs. 

12 noon, leave for Drexel Hill—Mrs. Scott 
joins group. 

12:30 p.m., luncheon speech, Women’s Re- 
publican Club of Delaware County. 

1:30 p.m., leave for Lebanon yia Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike. 

2:30 p.m., arrive Citizens for Scott-Mc- 
Gonigie headquarters. 

3:30 pm., Bethlehem Steel Co. plant-gate 
handshake, 

4:15 pm., Lebanon Dally News interview. 

4:45 p.m., Radio Station WCBR, 15-min- 
ute speech. 

5 p-m, Radio Station WCBR, 15-minute 
tape-recorded interview with Hy White. 

5:30 p.m., State Senator Thomas Ehrgood's 
house, meet president of Young Republican 
Club of Lebanon. 

6 pm., YMCA 100th anniversary dinner. 

8 pm, Lincoln Republican Club, speech 
plus question and answer period, 

8:45 p.m. leave for Harrisburg. 

9:35 p.m., arrive TV station with motor- 
cycle escort. 

10 p.m., WIPA-TV “Capitol Correspond- 
ents,” half-hour panel show. 

11 pm., leave for Philadelphia and be 
ready for another such day. 

That kind of day requires physical stam- 
ina, certainly, but the grueling mental gym- 
nastics are at least as horrendous. SCOTT 
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had to be aware of all pertinent issues of the 
day: Matsu and Quemoy have now faded 
from memory but were headlines then, as 
were the road programs, synagogue bomb- 
ings, cinder scandals, and so on, Inter- 
spersed with all this, of course, are all the 
flash crises: What about the press release 
concerning civil rights? Don't forget to fol- 
low up those pending congressional ap- 
pointments to the military service acade- 
mies, How can we anticipate the next 
political accusation of the opposition? Why 
can't the Republicans show more enthusi- 
asm in East Weston? 

Then you never know what untoward 
event is going to upset your plans. During 
one plant visit we came across a local com- 
mitteeman who must have been raised in the 
Haymarket Square days of the riots. He had 
calied his friend the local police captain 
and persuaded him to send five squad cars 
fully- armed to the scene. Fortunately we 
arrived before Scorr and persuaded this ter- 
ror-stricken little man that we were not 
saber rattlers, and please would he call off 
the commandos? 

GIVING THE OPPOSITION THE GATE 


We put great store in the plant visits, and 
arranged as many as possible. Held in the 
cold pre-dawn with only the candidate and 
two associates present, we definitely avoided 
the fanfare which might develop if the man- 
agement was forewarned. After many of 
these informal “meet your candidate” af- 
fairs, the opposition became concerned. A 
Republican mayor of one town told us that 
the later plant visit of the opposition can- 
didate was publicized, ostentatious, and 
lacked only the bray of Sicilian donkeys to 
make it complete. 

Our total equipment for these tours con- 
sisted of & bus, station wagon with sound 
equipment and the personnel vehicle which 
carried the candidate and his wife (whose 
charm was a major asset throughout), cam- 
paign assistant, press man, photographer and 
driver-advance man, plus baggage. This 
group of people traveled more than 10,000 
miles through Penn’s Woods by plane, train 
and taxi. 

Meanwhile, back at the office, another type 
of campaign is being waged. The candidate 
is being exposed by mall, matches, and man- 
nequins; volunteers of the citizens groups 
are addressing over a hundred thousand 
pieces of Uterature featuring the candidate, 
plus an equal number handed out at many 
factories and on street corners; assorted 
ethnic groups are getting out special mall- 
ings which they sponsored; several profes- 
sional associations have books of matches 
printed and produced films to show at their 
meetings. 

To make all this work, the group has to 
function tirelessly, with single-minded dedi- 
cation to the goal of success, coupled with 
perception and controlled sensitivity to the 
whims and desires of the others. 

To adjust suddenly to the new and com- 
pletely novel life of politics was easier for me 
than the decision to make the transition. 
I suppose I found it difficult to decide be- 
cause I was tied down by the inherent 
assumptions about politics and the practice 
thereof held by most businessmen: 

1. Dishonesty—moral, intellectual and/or 
criminal—must exist In a politicians life. 


2. A man must compromise his principles 


if he ts to be a successful politician. 

3. No matter what one's individual ideals 
and objectives may be, they must be sacri- 
ficed to the consensus of the group. 

4. It is not right to inflict the inevitable 
economic insecurity and possible domestic 
dislocations on one’s family. 

5. If a man is a success in his corporate 
career and civic responsibilities he has ful- 
filled his obligation to society. 

6. Public promotion of individuals is 
vulgar, 
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7. If a man is successful in a business ca- 
reer, an appointive public office might be 
available to him. 

8. Politics is set on a lower moral and in- 
tellectual level than business. 

These preconceptions may be true to a 
degree, but to accept them in full is like be- 
lieving that all businessmen are “robber 
barons.” I have three schoolmates who are 
now also freshmen in the U.S. Congress. 
These men, one Republican and two Demo- 
crats, do not appear to be two-headed mon- 
sters who will shred the moral fiber of our 
civilization. Any of them, however, might 
make sincere, dedicated and directed efforts 
to rearrange our economic and soctal struc- 
ture. It ts up to the businessman to make 
sure that his views are represented and con- 
sidered by these people. 

TOO MANY ARMCHAIR POLITICIANS 


He should sound off not only in the direc- 
tors’ meetings as the professional manager 
but also in the community hall as the citizen 
holding an elective post. Unfortunately, only 
a few do so; the rest keep themselves isolated 
from any political action by a routine and 
secure corporate career with compatible civic 
responsibilities. When we were campaigning 
in Philadelphia, a friend gave me all sorts of 
advice as to how Scott should attack the en- 
emy. I listened with great interest to his 
heated and enthusiastic words as we stood 
in a drowning rain. He told me that he had 
taken this day off to carry out a charitable 
project, so I urged him to take time to join us 
for a while during our campaign. Suddenly 
our organization became the most leprous 
group of characters that ever pledged allegi- 
ance, and he quickly ended his association 
and literally fled into the crowd. He was not 
about to interrupt his preplanned career. 
Too bad—for him. He missed an invigorating 
and educational experience. 


Ten Commandments for Parents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in a 
recent sermon, Rabbi Emmet A. Frank, 
of the Beth El Hebrew Congregation of 
Alexandria, Va., outlined 10 command- 
ments for parents which deserve 
thoughtful consideration by every father 
and mother. 

Because his words impressed me so 
deeply, I would like to share them with 
my colleagues, and so I ask unanimous 
consent that the 10 commandments for 
parents be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ten COMMANDMENTS FoR PARENTS 
(By Rabbi Emmet A. Frank) 

1. Thou shalt earn your children’s respect 
and not acquire it through fear, 

2. Thou shalt not re-create your life 
through your children. 

3. Thou shalt give your children every 
opportunity to expand and express their 
individual personality and not smother their 


growth. 

4. Remember your children are human and 
haye feellngs, emotions, and problems as 
serious to them as your own, 
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sae shalt return understanding and 
childr » Rot recrimination, when your 
fortable confide in you. Let them feel com- 
fot én in knowing they can turn to you 
away couragement; do not frighten them 


Re aN shalt teach by precept and ex- 
» Serving as a mod 
for aai, el and not a critic 
Thou shalt 
children, not seek perfection from 
8. Thou shalt keep your word and thereby 
} your children the inestimable worth of 


9. Thou shalt not shield your children 
2 the realities of life. 
1 e shalt teach your children there 
ght and a wrong and that God, not 
is the yardstick, i 


Abba Eban: A Great Statesman Departs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


m OF NEW YORK 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Pend KEATING. Mr. President, Amer- 
Oss will be Israel's gain when Abba 
Israel's able and talented Am- 
United d to the United States and the 
5 Nations, leaves to enter politics 
A skilled diplomat, with a high 
— of eloquence, Ambassador Eban 
ie a Sstablished an enviable reputation 
and taka who can walk into a situation 
In command. 
his important assignments, Am- 
bassador Eban has enunciated with mag- 
nificent ee ecole 1 on 
he has wen aruy ues. doing so, 
e respect and admira 
ot e and foe alike, 75 
One of his greatest admirers, I am 
ign to salute this fine champion of 
ble rate ot Israel. As he and his 
e leave Washington, I am 
— to wish them Godspeed and good 
both will on Sure that in the days ahead 


contribute much to th 
ie e progress 
at 8reat bastion of democracy in the 


President, the Washington Post 
1 Times Herald in a recent editorial 
pass 6 praise on Mr. Eban, 
edi unanimous consent to have the 
Raoa Printed in the Appendix of the 
There being n 
was o objection, the editorial 
j pacakan to be printed in the RECORD, 


- Eban has nonetheless 
done his best 
Mcial representations and in teiks 
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through the country to make them appear 
identical, He has emphasized Israel's bonds 
to the United States and Western freedom, 
but his alert mind also has encompassed a 
much wider interest in world affairs. As he 
prepared to return to Israel with his lovely 
wife to enter a political career, he can take 
much satisfaction that he has left a real 
imprint here. Washingtonians will expect 
to hear and see much more of him in high 
position in the years ahead. 


William E. Warne 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, when I was in Korea last fall 
on business of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I heard many encouraging things 
concerning our aid program there and 
many fine reports of the work of the UNC 
Economic Coordinator, William E. 
Warne, a Californian and former Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Reclamation and 
Assistant Secretary of Interior. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Warne was out of Korea 
during the brief time that I had there, 
and I did not sce him, although about 18 
months ago he was in my office and met 
with a large group of Members, as some 
of you will recall, and discussed with us 
the aid program in Korea, 

After more than 23 years of service to 
the U.S. Government and 7½ years over- 
seas with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration and its predecessor 
agencies, Mr. Warne has resigned to 
return to California to be commission- 
er of fish and game. Many years ago, I 
was directly interested in the work he will 
undertake. I wish Mr. Warne well and 
know that his many friends in the House 
will be interested in the release that was 
made in Korea concerning his departure 
from there, and an editorial from the 
Hankuk Ilbo of March 6, as well as edito- 
rials from Seige Ilbo March 8, Seoul 
Shinmun March 8, and Chosun Ilbo 
March 6, which I include in my remarks: 
[From Hankuk Ilbo, Eyes of News, Mar. 6, 

1959] 
THE SEA AND AIR. WARNE, WHO Is LEAVING FOR 
FE HERIES AND GAME COMMISSIONER 

Mr. Warne, UNO Economic Coordinator, is 
leaving for home to become fisheries and 
game commissioner of California State. He 
is one of most unforgettable foreigners to 
come to Korea and will be long remembered 
as a devoted friend. 

Mr. Warne, who also has served as director 
of American aid mission in Iran, rendered a 
great contribution to the development of the 
Korean economy, making the most of the 
knowledge he acquired in Iran. He was even 
seen transplanting in rice paddy on Farmer's 
Day, and his farmer-like appearance with an 
A-flame on the back and a band on the fore- 
hend proved his friendiy attitude toward us. 

His assignment began in July 1956, when 
inflation threatened to override all previous 
economic efforts. He swiftly took many 
proper measures, such as establishment of 
CEB, preparation and execution of the finan- 
cial stabilization plan and community deyel- 
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opment projects; and enlargement of OEC 
functions. 

And it may be not merely because of his 
8-year experience as an AP reporter that he 
held regular press conferences. 

Now Mr. Warne ts returning to his home- 
town where he was born, graduated from a 
college, and once worked for a ranch, to as- 
sume a high-ranking office of the State. 

From the bottom of our heart we pray for 
his best health and success. 


[From Seige Ilbo, Mar. 8, 1959 


WARNE MAKES Menrrorious Services To 
Economic Sranturry or KOREA 


UNC Economic Coordinator Warne is to 
assume a new post in the United States on 
April 1, winding up his remarkable career 
in Korea since July 1955. His views on the 
Korean economy as revealed at his recent 
press conference are identical to ours, in 
that, since our economy has been generally 
stabilized, incessant efforts to attain eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency including the exploita- 
tion of oversea markets in conjunction with 
a long-term development plan are necessary. 
In fact, Mr, Warne will be remembered by 
the Korean people whenever they look back 
to the process of their economic development. 

He has not only been faithful to the policy 
of the United States but also had a good 
understanding of the position of Korea. 
Though his intermediately stabilization pol- 
icy sometimes drew criticism, it has finally 
paid off in stabilizing our national economy, 

As pointed out by Mr. Warne, there are 
many jobs to be undertaken to improve the 
Korean economy, and it is regrettable that we 
should have to part with him at this time. 
And we should like to stress the need to 
further develop our national economy on the 
foundation built by Mr. Warne. 


[From Seoul Shinmun, Mar. 8, 1959] 


ApMirs His ACHIEVEMENTS AND WISH 
His CONTINUED SUPPORT or KOREA 


Aa announced, Mr. Warne will leave his 
present post April 1 to become Fisheries and 
Game Commissioner of the State of Califor- 
nia. His achievements rendered during 2 
years and 7 months in office have been so ad- 
mirable that we Koreans cannot too 
much how sad we feel at the sudden news of 
his resignation. 

Mr. Warne is, indeed, one of many people 
who rendered distinguished service to the 
development of Korean economy, and many 
other Americans have been here to help Ko- 
rea. With his departure near at hand, we 
would like to speak highly of his service once 


Mr. Warne tried his best to see that Ameri- 
can aid funds are effectively used, and spared 
no effort through the combined economic 
board in the reconstruction of Korean econ- 
omy. He managed to maintain the 500- 
hwaan-for-$1 foreign exchange rate, con- 
trolled runaway inflation by establishing a 
financial stabilization plan, and rendered 
a great contribution to the stabilized econ- 
omy. Reduced to ashes during the war, Ko- 
rea owes very much to the cooperation and 
help of the U.S. ald officials for the recon- 
struction, 

Of course, we must not forget Mr. Wood, his 
predecessor, whose contribution during the 
period of rehabilitation of war devastated 
situation paved the way for the present 
foundation of economic development on 
which Mr. Warne successfully brought the 
fruits of effort. 

Outstanding among Mr. Warne's countless 
achievements are continuation of economic 
aid, introduction of DLF and foreign capital, 
accumulation of private capital, encourage- 
ment and development of and 
technical know-how, establishment of a 
long-term economic development plan, and 
a community development plan. 


WE 
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The fact that the Korean economy has 
made such a rapid progress is due largely to 
men like Mr. Warne, who proved to be ca- 
pable and sincere. 

It is indeed regrettable that we should 
part with such a capable person. At the 
same time we cannot but feel somewhat un- 
easy about the future R.O.K.-US. relations 
with respect to aid programs, now that we 
have to part with Mr. Warne, who is familiar 
with our situation and can handle it accord- 
ingly, at the time when there are growing 
indications that American aid will be 
reduced, 

Since it is inevitable that men must sepa- 
rate some time, we only pray for Mr. Warne's 
happiness and hope he will continue to sup- 
port the cause of the Republic of Korea. We, 
for our part, should reward his achievements 
in Korea by further developing our national 
economy. 


From Chosun Ilbo, Mar. 6, 1959] 
REPORT OF MR, WARNE’S DEPARTURE 


The report that UNC Economic Coordina- 
tor Warne is to resign soon to assume an im- 
portant post in the State of California will 
provide an opportunity for the Korean people 
to reevaluate his service. Since he assumed 
the delicate and complex post of economic 
coordinator 2 years ago, he has been second 
to none in powerfully promoting the finan- 
cial stabilization plan to overcome runaway 
inflation. It is also to be remembered that 
American aid for Korea has almost doubled 
during the years Mr. Warne has been in office. 

Of course, implementation of the financial 
stabilization plan and increased ald cannot 
be termed the achievements of Mr. Warne 
alone, but there is no denying the fact that 
his role has been important. Though there 
was some criticism of the financial stabiliza- 
tion plan, his achievements are expected to 
influence the economic rehabilitation of Ko- 
rea favorably for a long while. 

It is believed that he may feel regret at 
the fact that the long-range economic devel- 
opment plan cannot be completed before his 
departure. He has long been trying to pre- 
sent the most effective and rational funda- 
mental plan for the overall development of 
the Korean economy. But in view of the 
fact that at least 3 years are required to 
draft such a plan for an underdeveloped 
nation, it is only natural that the plan, 
whose preparation commenced last year, has 
yet to be completed. 

Although the financial stabilization pro- 
gram itself is a basic policy of the ROK 
Government, it is very obvious that Warne 18 
one of those who strongly stressed the need 
of the program. And it should be remem- 
bered that Korea received, during his term, 
twice the amount of aid received previously. 

Opinion is split on the achievement in 
connection with its merits and demerits, for 
it has been not without criticism that the 
tight-money policy adopted in the course of 
ne! financial stabilization program went too 

ar. 

And there is left an impression that Warne 
has changed the combined economic board’s 
nature, from having an advisory function to 
having an executive one. We note that this 
is a matter to be reviewed by his successor. 

Warne’s resignation came after the conclu- 
sion of the regional aid directors’ conference 
for the Far East. There might have been 
some particular reason for that. 

Nevertheless we appreciate what he has 
done and wish him good luck and success, 
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Elk Hills Oil Turnover Would Be Major 


Scandal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following thought-producing 
editorial from the columns of the Sacra- 
mento (Calif.) Bee of March 24, 1959: 
ELK Hits Om Turnover Woutp Be MAJOR 

SCANDAL 


One of the greatest Government scandals 
in U.S. history involved the bribing by pri- 
vate oil interests of Albert B. Fall, Secretary 
of the Interior during the Harding adminis- 
tration, to get hold of the naval oil reserves 
of Teapot Dome in Wyoming and the Elk 
Hills in California. 

Congressional investigations resulted in 
the turning back to the Navy of both fields 
and the imprisoning of Fall. 

Yet for all this background President 
Dwight D. Elsenhower’s proposal in his 
budget message to turn over all naval re- 
serve oilfields to private interests has gone 
almost unnoticed. 

It is true that private companies by close- 
in drilling have drained away much of the 
value of three of the four naval oll reserves. 
Largely because of this fact the President is 
partially right when he refers to the Navy's 
fields being relatively small and anachro- 
nistic. 

But he could not be more wrong when he 
applied those terms to the Elk Hills field. 
And he made no exception to that field. Elk 
Hills is a prize not only for the private com- 
panies but for the Nation. 

Instead of being relatively small, it is the 
second largest proved oilfield in the United 
States, surpassed only by the best Texas field. 
It contains 1 billion known barrels of oil 
worth $2,500 million. It could in an emer- 
gency supply half the military need for oil 
for the whole Pacific coast. 

Capable of producing 200,000 barrels a day, 
about one-quarter of the west coast's present 
crude oil production, it is presently in lim- 
ited production of 15,000 barrels of oll and 
30,000 barrels of water a day, allegedly to 
check water encroachment into the field. 

To turn over such a vast source of vital 
petroleum to private exploitation would be a 
monstrous giveaway and a prodigal assault 


on the Nation’s defense. Eisenhower has just 


clamped a mandatory restriction on oli im- 
ports, with the claim such restrictions will 
aid defense by encouraging oll explorations at 
home and hence assure greater domestic se- 
curity in this vital resource. 

Against such a background, how can he 
possibly claim defense would be alded by 
handing over 1 billfon barrels of oil at Elk 
Hills to be dissipated in all manner of usages? 
How can he argue that exploration will be 
advanced by giving over this gigantic source 
for which no exploration is necessary? 

Congress had best stop this proposed post- 
humous victory for the Harding boys or it 
may have a scandal on its hands which will 
2 exceed that of the abortive Dixon-Yates 
deal, 
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The Real Truth About Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 
some little men with big ideas of political 
power once started a smear campaign 
in an effort to show that the elected 
leaders of Michigan were forcing indus- 
try from the State and driving it into 
financial ruin. 

This campaign collapsed because there 
was no truth to hold it up. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the lies and slanders by 
this time were being picked up by news- 
papers and magazines outside Michigan. 
These publications, apparently, made no 
effort to check the real facts. 

A Detroit newspaper, the Detroit 
Times, has undertaken the task of set- 
ting forth the truth about this cam 
of villification. An article published in 
the Detroit Times on Sunday, March 29, 
eee in conclusive detail, the real 
tru 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRUTH ABOUT MIcHIGAN—CriTIcs Now 

DryING TEARS 
(By John Creecy) 

Who would haye thought that a few kind 
words for Michigan would create such a stir? 

The Times during the last week has under- 
taken, in its series The Truth About Mich- 
igan,” to answer some of the slanders that 
have been spread concerning our State's sol- 
vency and economic outlook. 

We thought it was high time that, at 
least, some of the more obvious and damaging 
falsifications were corrected, 

And so, it turned out, did a lot of other 
people. 

Representative Edward Jefferies, Democrat, 
brought 150 copies of the Times to the House 
and told his colleagues in a speech: “I believe 
that after every member of the legislature 
reads this maybe we can get down to busi- 
ness and do something for the people of the 
State of Michigan.“ 

Congressman JOHN BENNETT, Republican, 
of Ontonagon, announced that he would in- 
sert the Times series into the CONGRESSIONAL ` 
RECORD. 

Senator Par McNamara, Democrat, beat 
him to it. The Michigan Committee for 
Economic Development and other pro- 
Michigan groups mailed out as many copies 
as it could immediately lay hands on, seeking 
to dry the tears of some of the misguided 
editorialists who have been sermonizing on 
Michigan’s downfall. 

It is to be hoped that one reached the edi- 
tor who, a couple of years ago, started the 
eight-ball rolling by inviting a number of 
industrialists to express themselves on the 
subject of taxation. 
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ter mazingly enough, they all seemed to pre- 
en taxes to high taxes, And they con- 
8 ed in the obvious generality that if taxes 
States, gan got notably higher than in other 
the fact wolud be taken into con- 
eration when locating future plants. 
natio this simple beginning arose the 
nwide uproar aver Michigan's scandal- 
Ous tax situation. 
mine there are legitimate disagree- 
ts between political and economic groups 
US. De detalls of Michigan’s tax program, 
that partment of Commerce figures show 
bite there are 30 other States where the tax 
tine a bigger share of the average 
ee it does here. 

. drigan, executive vice presi- 
nant of the Detroit Edison Co., says: “I have 
cas ot a company which left Michi- 

5 because of the tax situation.” 
which to read the anti-Michigan propaganda 
fees has been circulated in rival States, 
d think there was a huge column of such 
corporate refugees beating a footsore retreat. 
Owhere are the wails of sympathy louder 
State in California—the most heavily taxed 
in the Union. Just a few days ago the 
es Times ran a plece naming Mich- 
igan as the worst State in the Union. 
evidence it cited a statistical survey 
of 15 Michigan at the bottom of the list 
to States in the matter of new construc- 
n for business. 
e true is this? Well, apparently it's 
be as Misleading as such a statement can 


Neue ang to the magazine Engineering 
Record, the February issue which ap- 
een Well before the Los Angeles attack, 
ing gan ranked fourth among all States in 
Uustrial construction in 1953. 
ustry in Michigan spent $110 million 
n, a jump of nearly $30 million 
the 1957 figure. The total outranked 
Di State except Texas, New Jersey, and 
gure” And the Engineering News Record 
also showed that a steadier trend of 
the es was maintained in Michigan in 
Whole © Years than for the country as a 
8. . 
it tae Most urgent Job of Michigan's leaders, 
Seems is to talk the State up in- 


for è 


there be done, we think, without dodg- 
lems fact that Michigan does have prob- 
then that solutions must be found for 
Pick 8 true that Michigan's economy is sub- 
able won Ups and downs, with remark- 
Ham ects on employment figures, As Wil- 
me Univer noted professor of economics at 

0 ersity of Michigan puts it: 

State iogan is the most highly industrialized 
Of our e United States. About 50 percent 
turin 1 earners work in the manufac- 

one dustry. 

8 37 percent of personal income re- 
Wages a7 people in Michigan in the form of 

Salaries comes from manufactur- 

“As a result, we are 

„ especially allergic to 
manail developments which adversely affect 

25 uring production and employment, 

shinier: production. 
harder in à recession than 
rh 8 States. The percentage of our 
orce out of work 18 usually two times 
This is not a recent 


happen Present experience conforms to what 
ed in 1921, in 1929-33, in 1937, in 
and again in 1954. ; : 
bef essor Habef, in his recent testimony 
Cre a subcommittee of the U.S. Senate 
out the: and currency committee, pointed 
ment int, asa e the cost of unemploy- 
fal n a recession is likely to 
5 heavily on employers here, putting 
— 12 & disadvantace with their competi- 
ing other states whose manufacturing 
is more diversified. 
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Part of the picture, Professor Haber con- 
tends, is the failure of Federal unemploy- 
ment legislation to accomplish what it was 
intended to do—that is, eliminate interstate 
differences in cost of unemployment in- 
surance. Instead, the way it has worked 
out, these differences have been accentuated. 

In asking that the committee consider 
creating a regional unemployment insurance 
equalization fund, he commented: 

“There is no good reason why a State like 
Michigan or Pennsylvania or any other State 
should be penalized because of a recession 
which is national in origin and has a more 
serious impact in that State.” 

In his analysis, the Detroit and Michigan 
problems are a complex of several factors. 

“The first is a major shift in defense pro- 
curement with a concentration on aircraft 
and missiles, rather than tanks and ord- 
mance. As a result of the shift, Michigan 
may have lost 100,000 to 125,000 jobs. 

“A second factor is to be found in the 
decentralization of automobile assembly and 
production. 

“It should be emphasized that such de- 
centralization is primarily motivated by 
market considerations, by locational factors 
designed to take advantage of population 
concentrations to reduce transportation costs 
and achieve similar economies. 

“It is not a flight from Michigan because 
of taxes or wage rates or ‘economic climate. 

As other factors, Professor Haber cites the 
Packard-Studebaker and Nash-Hudson con- 
solidations, and the increasing use of auto- 
mation in manufacturing. He adds: 

“Taken together these four factors com- 
bined with the recession provide an explana- 
tion of Michigan's present problems. 

“They appear to me to be more impressive 
and logical than most of the talk about taxes, 
labor costs and unfavorable business climate, 

“These issues are of course always present. 
They do not in my opinion have an important 
bearing on the causes of our present prob- 
lem.” 

Now read Professor Habers’ view of Mich- 
igan’s future: 

“Assuming high levels of employment na- 
tionally one can be decidedly optimistic 
about Michigan's economic outlook. 

“Given time, an accurate interpretation of 
Michigan’s economic advantages plus a co- 
operative relationship between the Michigan 
business community, labor and the State 
government, the State’s economic growth 
can be resumed at the rate which prevailed 
before 1955.” 

Pointing to figures which indicate that 
Michigan population will continue to, in- 
crease at a rapid rate, he commented: 

“Population growth by itself does not gen- 
erate jobs. It provides, however, a sound 
basis for economic growth. 

“And there is no reason to assume that 
Michigan's rich resources in manpower skill 
and in management competence, coupled 
with its natural resources in water and 
chemicals to mention but the obvious, are 
likely to be developed and exploited for a 
growing population and an expanding labor 
force. 

“There is no exodus of industry out of 
Michigan. The facts are to the contrary. 
There are more manufacturing plants in this 
State than there were in 1949 or 1953. 

“And even the automobile companies, 
while they are now building elsewhere, have 
made substantial Investments and expansion 
in their Detroit and other Michigan - facini- 
ties in the post-war period. 

“Michigan's industry is overconcentrated 
in manufacturing and especially in automo- 
tive production. 

“There is a crying need for a greater de- 
gree of diversification to insure a better bal- 
ance and lesser dependence upon the eco- 
nomic fate of one or two major products. 

“Such a program has not been pursued 
with any vigor thus far, since it did not ap- 
pear necessary. An opportunity to develop 
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aircraft production and electronics after the 
war could easily have been exploited and 
this would have provided a more balanced 
economy. 

"We need an industrial redevelopment pro- 
gram. The resources promise its success once 
we pursue it with the vigor which has made 
Michigan a great industrial State.” 


Poison in Your Water—No. 50 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article entitled “Pollution 
Problem Remains Unsolved” which ap- 
peared in the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Ga- 
zette. 

POLLUTION PROBLEM REMAINS UNSOLVED 


(By Byron Troyer) 

A group of Industries and municipalities 
seeking to solve Kalamazoo River pollution 
problems through building of reservoirs is 
expected to disband soon. 

Dwight L. Stocker, chairman of the Battle 
Creek-Kalamazoo River Intermunicipality 
Study Committee, said Saturday he expects 
to set a date next week for a meeting of the 
committee to officially disband the group. 

The reservoir plan was dropped by the 
committee after a meeting December 3 in 
Battle Creek, at which the firm of Malcolm 
Pirnie Engineers, New York, recommended 
that it was not feasible. The engineering 
group recommended after a study of several 
months of proposed reservoir sites that cost 
of creating them would be excessive. 

Dropping of the plan apparently leaves 
industries and cities of the river's basin on 
their own in solving pollution problems. 

“This is one of the possible solutions we 
have to write off,“ Dwight L. Stocker, chair- 
man of the Battle Creek-Kalamazoo Commit- 
tee, said after the engineeers reported the 
reservoir plan would cost $27 million. 

“Apparently, this leaves each community, 
individual, and firm to work out his own solu- 
tion to pollution problems,” Stocker com- 
mented. It is assumed that the committee 
will be disbanded after disposing of a small 
balance in its treasury. 

The Pirnie study showed it would be nec- 
essary to provide about 65,000 acre-feet of 
stored water to control pollution of the Kala- 
mazoo River from Battle Creek to Comstock 
under present conditions. Another 180,000 
acre-feet would be required for the stretch of 
river between Comstock and Plainwell. 

Proposed reservoirs in Rice Creek and Au- 
gusta Creek would each provide 90,000 acre- 
Teet, or a little less than the total amount 
required to keep the river in satisfactory con- 
dition. Another site on Wanadoga Creek, a 
tributary of Battle Creek north of Battle 
Creek, could provide 55,000 acre-feet, the 
study showed. 

End of this project throws the pollution 
problem back into the laps of Industries and 
cities along the course of the river, who have 
been under strong pressure from the Michi- 
gan Water Resources Commission to reduce 
their industrial discharges into the river. 
Both cities of Kalamazoo and Battle Creek 
and many paper mills already have made 
considerable reductions in their pollution 
loads through treatment plants and other 
means. 
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“With but few exceptions, industrial dis- 
charges into the river are from the paper in- 
dustry.” the engineering study noted. “Sev- 
enteen paper mills of im 
a population equivalent of 
persons.” 

Reducing the load of wastes Into the river 
becomes an added business expense which in- 
jures the price position of Kalamazoo Basin 
paper mills in competition with other mills, 
mill owners contend. As a result, officials of 
several have publicly stated they will not ex- 
pand operations in the Kalamazoo Valley 
further if compelled to assume large waste 
treatment costs. 


ce discharge 
about 570,000 


Oklahoma Water Resources, Present and 
Future; Address by Associate Commis- 
sioner Floyd E. Dominy, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Before Oklahoma Utility 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to lave printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Mr. Floyd E. Dominy, who 
has recently been appointed by the Pres- 
ident as Associate Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. The address 
was delivered before the Oklahoma Util- 

_ ity Association at Tulsa, Okla., on March 
26, 1959. 

The subject of Mr. Dominy's address 
is of great interest, not only to his 
audience, but also to those who have 
been so deeply concerned with the de- 
velopment of the water’resources of my 
State. The information contained in 
the speech is such that I believe it will 
be of interest to all who read it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OKLAHOMA WATER RESOURCES, PRESENT AND 
FUTURE 


It was a particular pleasure for me to 
receive an invitation to talk about Okla- 
homa’s water resources here today because it 
indicates a growing awareness of the impor- 
tance of water in the future of your State. 

Water resources and their development and 
utilization have long been of utmost interest 
to us in the Bureau of Reclamation but our 
activities in the early decades of Federal 
reclamation were concerned primarily with 
the more arid areas up against the Rocky 
Mountains and westward to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

It has only been in recent years that there 
has been the interest and demand for an 
expansion of reclamation activity into the 
Subhumid Belt runninging roughly along 
the 97th meridian and including most of your 
State. From our experiences of more than 
half a century in water resource develop- 
ment, I can tell you without qualification 
that Okiahoma’s future growth and economic 
stability, like that of most of the Nation, 
depend in large measure on how well the 
available water supply is put to use. 

I can tell you also that this is one of the 

concerns of Secretary of the Interior 
Fred Seaton. Secretary Seaton comes from 
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the subhumid area of central Nebraska which 
has & precipitation pattern similar to that in 
Oklahoma. Irrigation development there is 
much farther along, however, thanks to 
usage of abundant ground water which is 
easily pumped. He has seen the benefits to 
be realized from using this additional supply 
of water and is backing us to the limit in 
carrying on an orderly development program 
in all of the Western States. 

A few months ago I had the pleasure of 
making a trip through part of Oklahoma and 
observing once again at firsthand some of 
the State's water resource projects and pos- 
sible future development. Also, I was able 
to talk with some Of your State officials and 
leaders in water resource development and 
management. 

Oklahoma has reached the point where in- 
telligent and firm decisions must be reached 
concerning its water resources and their de- 
velopment. It is a challenge which must be 
met to guarantee future industrial and agri- 
cultural progress, and related population 
growth 


The Census Bureau foresees an Increase of 
60 million people in the United States in the 
next 18 years but its projections do not Indi- 
cate any increase in Oklahoma. As a matter 
of fact, from a high point of 2,403,000 in the 
State in 1931, population dropped to 2,283,000 
in 1950, and the 1960 projection forecasts 
u population of 2,189,000. By 1970, according 
to Census Bureau forecasts, Oklahoma will 
be down to 2,135,000 people. 

This outmigration and decline was trig- 
gered by the drought and economic depres- 
sion of the 1930’s. Development of new water 
supplies carry over storage to achieve better 
balance between the lean and the fat water 
years, and better utilization of what you now 
have can reverse this situation. 

The welfare of all the various utilities 
represented here today depends on healthy 
industrial and agricultural activity and 
growth, so all of you have a real interest in 
Oklahoma’s water resources and what is done 
with them. 

Oklahoma's surface water supply—that 
which comes from shallow ground waters 
and terraces—is from recent precipitation. 
Other water—which is now stored in deep 
aquifers such as the Ogallala formation of 
the High Plains—comes partly from rain and 
snow which occurred centuries ago. This 
means that most of water supplies we are 
talking about and the ones Oklahoma ex- 
pects to use are closely related to the day-to- 
day and season-to-season fluctuation in 
rainfall. 

The climate of your State varies from 
semiarid in the western part, where annual 
rainfall averages some 17-18 inches annually, 
to humid in the eastern and southeastern 
region, where average annual precipitation 
is more than 50 inches in some sections. For 
the 59-year period from 1900 to 1958, precipi- 
tation for the State as a whole averages 
83-1/10 inches. 

But don't be misled by averages. It takes 
anywhere from one to five or six feet of water 
to produce a crop, depending on the kind of 
crop, the locality, and the pattern of rainfall. 
Consider also the fluctuations in both annual 
dnd seasonal amounts of precipitation. In 
Oklahoma, the minimum precipitation in 
this century occurred in 1910 when precipita- 
tion totaled about 19 inches or about 40 
percent below normal. This was approached 
again in 1956 when precipitation averaged 
about 21 inches for the State as a whole, 

The recent drought, however, has set a 
record when we consider any 5-year con- 
secutive period where precipitation was defi- 
cient. In the period 1952 to 1956, inclusive, 
precipitation averaged only a little more than 
TT percent of normal, and precipitation for 
every year in that period was less than 
normal. 

The compounding effect of this deficiency 
in precipitation resulted in a drought which 
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Was more severe than has ocurred over any 
extended period since 1900 and probably set 
a record for an even longer period of time, 
These precipitation statistics are for the 
State as a whole and are based on annual 
records. Many local areas haye experienced 
much more critical times because of seasonal 
droughts which are often severe and damag- 


The effects of these droughts are distress 
to agriculture and economic hardship gen- 
erally. Muncipalities and industries are 
hard pressed to meet their water needs as a 
result of inadequate streamfiow and inade- 
quate ground-water supplies. 

Looking at the other side of your climatic 
picture, you have unusually heavy precipi- 
tation in some years and in some localities 
although not necessarily in the entire State. 
‘This often results in floods which cause dam- 

age and economic loss. Threat of floods in 
certain areas also retards development. 
Floods and droughts are not uncommon in 
the same year as was clearly demonstrated 
in 1943. 

The amount of water falling on Oklahoma, 
based on normal rainfall of 33%9 inches, is 
about 123 million acre-feet annually. This 
is a lot of water. However, most of it is lost 
through evaporation from the land surface or 
transpiration by growing plants. Geological 
Survey records show that the average annual 
runoff from the land surface into your rivers 
and streams is about 19 million acre-feet, or 
a little more than 15 percent of the total 
that falls. 

There is inflow from neighboring States 
and, according to best estimates, some 37 
million acre-feet leave Oklahoma annually. 

If runoff were evenly distributed from year 
to year and throughout the State, your water 
problems would be simplified. However, 
about two-thirds of the average annual run- 
off of the State occures in the eastern third 
of the State. 

Even more striking is the annual variation 
In runoff. In 1945 the total outflow from 
the State was about 74 million acre-feet, 
while in 1956 it was less than 10 million acre- 
feet. Of far greater significance, the 5-year 
average flow out of the State for the 1952-56 
period was less than 18 million acre-feet, 
or less than 50 percent of the long-time 
average. The important fact to remember 
is that the minimum flows, over critical 
drought periods, rather than the average 
flows, largely control the water supplies that 
we can depend upon. 

These discussions of fluctuations in water 
supply have been concerned with surface 
water or streamflow. The other source of 
water in Oklahoma—ground water—now 
constitutes the total supply for many areas, 

One of the most important and certainly 
most strategically located ground-water areas 
of the State is in the high plains. Through- 
out much of the panhandle are of western 
Oklahoma, the Ogallala formation forms a 
large underground reseryoir which provides 
practically all the water for that area, In 
many areas, high-yielding wells can be ob- 
tained and in recent years many thousands 
of acres of land have been irrigated by 
pumping from ground water, 

There is very little runoff from this area, 
but recharge of the ground-water forma- 
tions Is relatively low since most of the pre- 
cipitation which falls is evaporated from the 
land surface or used by plant life. Conse- 
quently, the ground-water supply constitutes 
a vast reservoir which can be exhausted if 
pumped faster than its limited recharge rate, 
put can furnish assured, long-term supplies 
if properly conserved. 

Oklahoma also has other lesser reserves of 
ground water but these constitute a base for 
only limited growth. Most of the new water 
required for future economic expansion must 
come from wise and vigorous development of 
the available surface water supplies, 
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An important factor in understanding 
Oklahoma's water problems is the quality of 
its available supplies. Here in Oklahoma 
many streams and ground water supplies are 
unsuitable for every purpose. This condi- 
tion results to a large extent from natural 
pollution such as salt springs discharging 
directly into streams or ground water aqui- 
fers and the washing of soluble minerals out 
of the soil by precipitation. 

It is of particular interest in Oklahoma 
that research now underway with the sup- 
port of private industry and the Federal 
Government offers hope that economical 
means will be developed for the conversion 
of saline water to a usable quality. 

Another source of pollution is industrial 
Waste. Disposal of oilfield brines in the past 
has caused extensive pollution in some areas. 
Your State leadership recognizes the folly 
of such practices, and vigorous steps are being 
taken to prevent the occurrence of inade- 
quate waste 

Oklahoma, like all other sections of the 
Nation, has. been using greater amounts of 
Water each succeeding year. Aside from 
rapid increase in municipal and industrial 
use, Oklahoma has experienced a remarkable 
increase in irrigation. In 1940 only about 
2,000 acres were irrigated. By 1949, 34,000 
acres were under ditch, most of this Increase 
resulting from the W. C. Austin Federal 
Reclamation project, in Jackson and Greer 
Counties, which was just coming into irriga- 
tion production at the close of the decade. 

In the past decade, since 1949,, irrigation 
has pushed forward at an amazing rate be- 
cause of the drought and the realization by 
Progressive farmers that irrigation pays. 
Latest information on irrigation furnished 
by the extension division of your State uni- 
versity shows about 300,000 acres are now 
being irrigated. About two-thirds of the 
area is irrigated from ground water by pump- 
Ing and the balance comes from surface water 
including reservoir storage and unregulated 
streamflow. 

The latest statistics we have on water use 
in Oklahoma are estimates by the Geological 
Survey for 1955. These figures show that 
1½ million acre-feet annually or 976 million 
gallons of water were used daily in the State 
Tor all purposes exclusive of hydroelectric 
power generation, In that year, domestic 
and industrial consumption was a little over 
200,000 acre-feet, and irrigation used about 
250,000 acre-feet. 

Since then, irrigation has increased about 
35 percent and other demands have also 
gained. It is probable that your total water 
use, exclusive of water used in generation of 
hydroelectric power, is now approach- 
ing 1% million acre-feet annually. Of 
this total water use, about one-third comes 
from ground water and the remainder is ob- 
tained from surface runoff. 

The history of water use in Oklahoma has 
followed the natural pattern of develop- 
ing the easy supplies first. As is to be ex- 
Pected population has concentrated in the 
areas of adequate water supply when other 
factors have been equal. 

Most of the existing water facilities which 
furnish the million and a half acre-feet 
used annually have been planned and con- 
structed through local initiative, including 
that of many of the utilties represented here 
today. They have usually been started to 
Serve small towns and have had to be ex- 
panded as the towns have grown into cities. 

However, unprecedented migration of 
rural population to urban areas, unforeseen 
increases in the national population, and 
greatly increased demands for industrial 
production have resulted in water demand 
greatly in excess of the capacities of the 
existing developments. These factors, to- 
gether with the recent unprecedented 
drought, have resulted in constantly recur- 
ae water problems of increasing magni- 

ude. 


: 
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Due to these conditions, the search for 
new or supplemental sources of supply is 
intense at many locations in your State at 
the present time. Numerous water projects 
are either under construction or in the plan- 
ning stage. The city of Tulso has recently 
completed a second Spavinaw Creek develop- 
ment and Oklahoma City is constructing 
extensive works which will transport water 
more than 100 miles. Lawton is construct- 
ing new facilities. 

As water supply problems have become 
more difficult, local interests and communi- 
ties have sought the assistance of appro- 
priate State and Federal agencies. As the 
result, the Bureau of Reclamation and other 
Federal agencies have constructed Federal 
reseryoir projects in which storage capacity 
is provided primarily for water supply pur- 
poses or is added to capacity provided for 
flood control or other purposes. 

It is well to remember that until recently 
the most pressing water problems in Okla- 
homa were primarily the control of the devy- 
astating floods which have periodically 
plagued your State. Consequently, until a 
few years ago, most of the Federal works 
proposed or constructed in Oklahoma were 
primarily for flood control. In these, in- 
cidental storage capacity was sometimes 
available for conservation use. 

Now, however, growing water demands 
make conservation of remaining unde- 
veloped streamflow by regulation and stor- 
age essential to the future. 

This is a nationwide need and was recog- 
nized by the 85th Congress in the Water 
Supply Act of 1958. This legislation, title 
III of Public Law 85-500, is directed toward 
insuring that, to the extent practicable, all 
Federal reservoirs develop the optimum 
water storage potentialities of their sites for 
municipal and industrial use even though 
there may not be an immediate need for the 
water. 

I have already expressed an opinion that 
Oklahoma has reached the point where in- 
telligent and firm decisions must be made 
concerning your water resources and their 
development. 

Here at the crossroads, the future of your 
water resources will depend on the logic and 
wisdom of the goals that are set. These 
goals must be supported by a well-defined 
water policy set forth in appropriate statutes 
and vigorously and equitably administered. 
Otherwise, it is conceivable that the water 
resources over & considerable part of your 
State may be dissipated or wasted instead 
of being reserved and used for beneficial pur- 
poses including domestic, municipal, and in- 
dustrial uses and irrigated agriculture. 
These purposes comprise the major part of 
the economic base to support your future 


To establish and adhere to a wise and 
equitable water policy will require courage 
of the highest order by those who have re- 
sponsibility for legislation and administra- 
tion, because pressures to do otherwise will 
be great. But failure to do this can only 
lead to chaos in water resource development, 
and ultimately economic stagnation for cer- 
tain sections of your State. . 

But let’s not overemphasize the wrong 
path. I prefer to think that the right course 
will be found and followed. If this be so, 
here's what I believe will be the pattern for 
your State in water resources and their de- 
velopment. 

First, we must recognize that agriculture 
is one of the more important industries of 
your State and, certainly, land is a basic re- 
source. Measures for the conservation of 
your soil resources should be continued. 
Cultural practices to maintain soil fertility 
and prevent soil erosion are essential. 
Measures to prevent flooding and the moye- 
ment of sediment into your water courses 
are desirable and should be carried out 
wherever they can be effective. 
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These worthwhile practices, however, do 
not necessarily mean nor do they justify in- 
discriminate storage of water at every con- 
ceivable point where it is possible to build 
impoundments. Much water so stored would 
be wasted by evaporation and nonbeneficial 
consumption. 

Your ground water is very important to 
your future supply. Systematic ground- 
water investigations should continue. They 
will make it possible to intelligently develop 
new water supplies in certain localities. At 
the same time, this information will provide 
a guide to prevent development beyond 
that which the aquifer is capable of sup- 
plying. Artificial or induced recharge may 
help ground-water supplies in some areas, 
It must be recognized, however, that in the 
more arid sections of the State there is little 
runoff now from the land surface. It is not 
probable that large additional water sup- 
plies can be obtained by increased infiltra- 
tion in those arid areas. 

For the future, however, most of your 
water supplies must come from surface run- 
off. Your State officials recently estab- 
lished a policy that, whenever a reservoir 
is planned and constructed, adequate stor- 
age capacity shall be provided for the capture 
and storage of water for beneficial purposes. 
Whenever possible, water supply is to be 
emphasized as a primary function. Feasible 
dam and reservoir sites are limited and must 
be fully exploited whenever developed. This 
is a wise course of action and in line with 
national policy. 

It is desirable that the State, with the co- 
operation of appropriate Federal agencies 
and local interests, should begin working 
on & master water plan. Such an under- 
taking would assess the long-range water 
needs throughout the State; and analyze 
available water resources, their quality and 
thelr distribution within the State; and 
finally, create an overall plan which would 
make available water resources meet the 
needs to the maximum extent practicable. 

A master water plan must not necessarily 
be complete and rigid before any new work 
is started. On the contrary, such planning 
should be flexible and capable of being re- 
molded from time to time as needs, condi- 
tions, and experience show desirable. Such 
@ master plan will show what reservoirs 
should be developed to capture and control 
water not now used, Order of construction 
can be determined by need and economic 
feasibility. 

Already, in western Oklahoma, plans are 
being made for reservoirs on Beaver Creek, 
Sait Fork of Red River, and Otter Creek, and 
Rock Creek in south central Oklahoma, which 
will essentially utilize all flows of those 
streams to the extent it is economical to 
develop them at the present time. The en- 
tire flow of the North Fork of Red River, 
the North Canadian River above Oklahoma 
City, and the Washita River above Chickasha 
are appropriated by existing uses or projects 
now underway or proposed. It is apparent 
that for all practical purposes most of the 
usable surface water resources in the west- 
ern half of Oklahoma are already committed. 


The big part of Oklahoma's water resources 
lies in the eastern one-third of the State. As 
opportunities for developing adequate water 
supplies locally are fully exploited, it may 
be necessary to move the abundant and sur- 
plus surface water from eastern Oklahoma 
westward into the drier areas. 

We have seen this kind of development 
going forward in the West for many years. 
We are now transporting water more than 
500 miles through tne Central Valley of 
California, The Colorado-Big Thompson 
project in Colorado brings water from the 
western slope under the high crests of the 
Continental Divide to the overappropriated 
and water-short eastern slope. Storage is 
basic to any such plans and cost and eco- 
nomic justification will be the limiting fac- 
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tors of such large-scale water movement 
in Oklahoma, 

Because of the erratic nature of stream- 
flow, even for the streams in the eastern part 
of Oklahoma, it is essential that maximum 
storage for streamflow regulation and con- 
servation be provided whenever reservoirs are 
constructed as your new State policy re- 
quires. 

Besides the storage reservoirs, a system 
of pumps, pipelines and canals will be re- 
quired to transport the water westward to 
points of use. A great deal of low-cost 
power will be required for any such move- 
ment, 

In order that an orderly process of water 
resource development may be carried out, it 
is essential that water rights be firmly es- 
tablished and adequately protected. Your 
recently established Oklahoma Water Re- 
sources Board warrants united support in a 
program of sound water right administra- 
tion. 

How the work which will ultimately be 
required will be undertaken cannot be de- 
termined now. Planning and construction 
probably will be joint ventures in which lo- 
cal interests, the State, and appropriate Fed- 
eral agencies will all play their part. It will 
be a big but rewarding task if well planned 
and logically carried out. 

In closing, I want to make one more ref- 
erence to water rights and particularly as 
they relate to our Bureau of Reclamation 
operations. We have heard shouts of alarm 
on many occasions that the Government is 
stealing water. I want to refute any such 
allegation emphatically as far as the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is concerned. We are 
required by law to observe State water laws. 

We also are required to obtain reimburse- 
ment for costs entailed in providing water 
supply for municipal, industrial, irrigation 
or related purposes. To insure reimburse- 
ment, we consider it essential that. water 
rights be established to insure continued 
availability of water for project purposes. 
We obtain such rights in accordance with 
the applicable State water law. If a State 
does not have adequate water right legisla- 
tion or administration to protect the water 
Tights of a project, we do not favor con- 
struction of a project. The interests of the 
Government must be protected and, also, 
interests of the water users who must repay 
the cost. I am convinced that this will be 
one of the most important factors in con- 
nection with future development of Okla- 
homa's water resources, 

I urge that each of you become acquainted 
with your water problems, and take an ac- 
tive interest in development of the State's 
water resources. It is a job for all and re- 
quires the highest degree of cooperation at 
all levels of Government and the people 
themselves. Your State’s future depends, to 
a large degree, on how well you work 
together. 


The Townsend Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, when 
Congress passed the Security 
Act in 1935, it was widely predicted and 
almost universally believed that title I 
(the title concerned with old age assist- 
ance) would prove to be little more than 
a temporary stopgap. The theory was 
that as social security matured and more 
and more people qualified for old age in- 
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surance, the need for assistance would 
disappear. It has not, of course, worked 
out that way at all. Today nearly 2,500,- 
000 elderly persons still are recipients of 
old age assistance. Close to 500,000 per- 
sons draw both old age insurance and 
assistance. The assistance program, 
which was supposed to have outlived 
its usefulness after a few years, has be- 
come a permanent fixture. 

This is most surely to be deplored, not 
because we are helping people who need 
help, but because of the stigma that at- 
taches to charity of whatever nature. 
Our States subject recipients to half a 
dozen humiliations. The means test, re- 
quired in all States, is simply a modern 
version of the Elizabethan pauper’s oath. 
Many States require applicants to sign 
documents giving the authorities a lien 
on their homes, Others badger respon- 
sible relatives, under threat of legal pro- 
secution, to contribute to the support of 
welfare clients: In more than half the 
States the names and addresses of recipi- 
ents are made a matter of public record. 

I know of cases in which elderly wom- 
en are actually ashamed to cash their 
welfare checks at the grocery store be- 
cause they feel they will be looked down 
upon, I know of other cases in which 
welfare clients have been reduced to 
tears by the constant and impersonal 
probing of case workers. The assistance 
program strips recipients of their dignity 
and self-respect. What is even worse, 
it perpetuates poverty by limiting clients 
to subsistence levels and penalizing them 
by reducing their grants whenever they 
show initiative by earning and working. 

There is, to the best of my knowledge, 
no way of eliminating this disgraceful 
and un-American system as long as we 
continue to cling to the present social 
security system. Yet I think my col- 
leagues will agree that it is desirable 
to eliminate any program which humili- 
ates and stigmatizes free Americans. 

There is a practical way of accom- 
plishing this goal, and it lies in the en- 
actment of a bill, known as the Town- 
send plan bill, which has been intro- 
duced in this session of Congress by 
Mr. BLATNIK and Mr. GUBSER. 


This proposed legislation would solve 


a the problem simply by paying retire- 


ment benefits as a matter of right. This 
cannot be done under present social se- 
curity because benefits are related to 
earnings; and people who can show no 
earnings are disqualified, and therefore 
must rely on charity. H.R. 4001, by con- 
trast, would impose a universal gross in- 
come tax; the rate would be moderate; 
citizens would automatically be eligible, 
just as children automatically are en- 
titled to a publie education as a matter 
of right. 

Surely there is no excuse in this land 
of ours for the crushing burden of poy- 
erty and the twin evil of grudging char- 
ity. These blights can be removed, and 
there is no reason in this world for fur- 
ther delay. 

H.R. 4000 and H.R. 4001 supply the 
solution. I heartily commend them to 
the attention of my colleagues. Here is a 
magnificent opportunity for the Con- 
gress to restore dignity and decency to 
millions of American senior citizens. It 
is difficult to imagine a goal more noble. 


April 7 
The Greatest Age of All Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Greatest Age of All Time,” 
by Mr. John Park Cravens, Sr., of Boone- 
ville, Ark. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Greatest AGE OF ALL TIME 
(By John Park Cravens, Sr.) 

After waiting untold millions upon mil- 
lions of years, the human creatures on this, 
our small planet on which we live, are at 
the dawn of exploring outer space. I believe 
this will be successfully done within the next 
few years, and its results will be for the glory 
of God first, and secondary, material gain 
for this world of ours as a whole, and all 
of its nations will only be able to benefit 
equally. 

The people of our earth, with few excep- 
tions, know that such as earthquakes, wars, 
cyclones, disastrous fires, volcanoes, hur- 
ricanes, and other things can happen, but 
they have faith and believe our planet will 
continue to orbit unharmed and hold its 
proper place in the universe, and it in no 
way will be affected by scientific discoveries 
or the exploring of outer spaces. And, 
throughout. countless past ages, humankind 
has not feared or worried about anything 
going wrong with the workings and the ex- 
istence of our home planet which is but a 
small cog in the machine of a vast universe. 
Down through all time since the dawn of 
humanity, people have not feared that the 
sun would not rise or never set, and they 
have looked upon the moon, the sun, the 
stars, and other planets with awe, and 
thought that a great and Divine Spirit con- 
trolled their earthly home and everything 
they saw in the vast heavenly panorama. A 
small percent of them may have believed 
different as some of today do, but thelr per- 
centage was negligible. 

Today, a greater part of he people are 
afraid of what hydrogen bombs, and other 
weapons of destruction will do to harm our 
earth, and I do not think this will happen, 
and that outer-space exploration will be done 
peacefully, and no-harm will come to the 
universe or any part of it because of man- 
kind’s present and future scientific achieve- 
ments. . 

According to the scriptures, “The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
sheweth his handywork.” Also, “The heav- 
ens declare His righteousness, and all the 
people see His glory.” As I see it, these are 
two of the most impressive verses of the 
Bible. From the beginning of mankind, the 
peoples of our earth have had the privilege of 
looking up into the heavens, and seeing His 
great handiwork. As the ages of the past 
rolled by, there have been countless millions 
of people that lived on this planet of ours 
who never were but a few miles from the 
Places of their births. But the eyes of all 
of them, like those of today, had the experi- 
ence of many times, and also the privilege, of 
gazing upon the moon, the sun, the stars, 
and other things of the celestial firmament 
with the realization they were the work of 
a master hand. Only a small percent of the 
past and present have seen much of the world 
on which we live, but all with proper sight 
have seen the heavens in all their great im- 
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pressiveness, When we gaze upward to the 
heavenly scene we know that millions upon 
millions of people of ages of the past have 
done the same, and were impressed as us of 
the present day and age, with the glory of a 
creator of all they beheld, We can see the 
love of God about us and the beauty of His 
creation in several ways on this earth, but 
though the heavens be far away, when we 
look up into them we can see His love and 
glory in greater form in such as the sun and 
moon that gives us light and life. 

I will never forget when I was a little 
child, and there were no electric fans and 
air-conditioners in our home in the Petit 
Jean Valiey, below the Great Mount Magazine 
of the Ozark Mountains. When the summer 
months came there were always a few dry 
and hot days, and my mother would make 
pallets with homemade pieced quilts on the 
grass lawn of our residential yard for mem- 
bers of our family to sleep on until after 
midnight cool breezes arrived, and we would 
go to our bedrooms. As I lay on my pallet in 
the yard before sleep came to me I would 
look up into the heavens as I listened to the 
singing of the crickets, the low of cattle in 
fields nearby, the falls of a swiftly running 
creek, the of a mockingbird, the 
baying of a pack of dogs chasing a fox, and 
other sounds, were not strange to me, but 
my eyes would become transfixed at the 
sight of the moon and the stars which great- 
ly facinated me until I feel asleep. 

The next morning I told my grandmother 
what I had seen, and asked her many ques- 
tions, and she answered them as best she 
could, She told me about God creating the 
heavens, and our earth, and His gift of 
eternal life. And many times after that, 
when a child, I lay on my pallet on the lawn 
of a night and looked up at the moon and 
stars grandmother told me were so far away, 


and I wondered if anybody would ever be 


able to travel to them, and if they could, 
what a glorious thing it would be. Some- 
times I would see flocks of wild fowl winging 
their way from Canada to South America, 
and wondered if it would be possible for them 
to fly to the moon. God has not denied any 
human creature of all the past ages with 
proper eyesight, the right to look up into His 
heavens and behold His great works of His 
own creation. 

I believe the time will soon be here when 
people of this earth will travel to, and return 
from, the foreign planets, which will open up 
a new phase in the spiritual and material 
life of the peoples of our earth, and I believe 
this is a part of the plan of the Creator of 
us and all things. When I was a youth and 
would look up into the heavens on a clear 
and calm Ozark Mountain night, I did not 
realize that in my day the people of America 
would send a manmade instrument past the 
moon to orbit the sun. Neither did I realize 
or think I would live in a space-travel age 
which I look upon as the golden age of God 
when improved telescopes, radar, aircraft, 
rockets, and other things would bring our 
world so close to the foreign planets to which 
we can safely make round trips. I believe 
that successful space travel by the people of 
this earth will mean their getting closer to 
the Creator and eternal head of all things. 

Down through the ages many changes took 
place in our world, and they were unknown 
to distant lands about; but when a new 
comet appeared in the skies, it was known 
to all peoples. Alexander the Great wept 
when he believed there were no more coun- 
tries on earth for him to conquer. I believe 
during his lifetime he many times looked 
up into the vast outer spaces and realized 
they were controlled by a Supreme and 
Divine Power, and the planet on which he 
lived was only a small segment or part of a 
great kingdom of worlds mystifying to him 
and beyond his reach. And how wonderful 
it is that man is now on the threshold of 
exploring outer space. 
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Great is the reward of man to overcome 
the laws of nature against him in his pur- 
suit of science for the benefit of humanity 
and progress of civilization and the general 
benefit and longevity of life upon this earth 
of ours, and greater still is the reward of 
those who overcome temptation and sin and 
pursue a path of pureness in heart and 
righteousness, as after death they will re- 
ceive from God the gift of eternal life. And 
now that we have come to the space age, we 
have reached the most vital point in our 
earth's history since its creation. And I be- 
lieve that much will be accomplished scien- 
tifically, but greater will our faith in an 
Almighty Creator become, our souls and our 
religion and our brotherhood will become 
broadened and strengthened as our outlooks 
upon life in general, and we will be brought 
closer to God in all respects, and there will 
be less jealousy, rivalry, and hate among the 
races and countries, and there will be a 
greater understanding and more good will. 

I believe that after space travel is achieved 
in the great advancement and progress of 
this world, the importance of human souls 
will greatly and naturally take precedence 
over that of material . “What prof- 
iteth a man if he should gain the whole world 
but lose his own soul.“ 

I believe within the next 10 years man 
will begin making trips to the Moon and 
Mars, and other foreign planets known to 
our Earth, and from them make new dis- 
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benefits for Gods Glory, and peace on earth 
and good will to all men, women, and chil- 
dren, Otherwise every living thing on this 
earth will perish by the hands of man, and 
not by the will of God, and I have faith that 
the political, military, and scientific leaders 
of our world know what the results of a 
world war would be, and will never enter into 
such a conflict, and there will be peace, and 
man will continue to go forward in his ex- 
ploration of outer space for the benefit of all 
the peoples of our earth, and those that 
should be living on other planets besides 
ours, and the glory of God. 


Civil Defense Obsolete and Wasteful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 
Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 


a recent article, entitled “Porter on Civil 
Defense,” which was published in the 
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Cleveland Plain Dealer on April 2, 1959, 

is worthy of careful study. It offers an 

exceedingly clear commentary on the 
waste of taxpayers’ money on the utterly 
useless and vague program of the Office 

of Civil and Defense Mobilization . 
Philip W. Porter, associate editor of 

the Cleveland Plain Dealer, is a nation- _ 
ally noted columnist. He served as a 
colonel in World War II. He is an emi- 
nently respected and widely read author 
and commentator. In fact, it is safe to 
assert that many thousands of readers of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer turn to his 
column and read it first, before reading 
the front-page news. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. I commend it to my colleagues 
in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Apr. 2, 

1959] 

PORTER on Cryn. DEFENSE—FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT WASTES VasT FUNDS ON USELESS AND 
VAGUE PROGRAM 

(By Philip W. Porter) 

Senator Steve Youna not long ago let fiy 
with a plain spoken denunciation of the 
Civil Defense Administration as outmoded, 
obsolete and wasteful. He was completely 
right. The Federal Government spends 
money in a lot of silly ways, but none more 
so than on this outfit. 

Younes pointed out what has long been 
obvious to any sensible person—that mass 
evacuation from cities is impossible, there 
is no real defense against nuclear attacks, 
the present activities of Civil Defense are 
just so much wheel spinning, and money 
spent on this bureau is pure waste. 

Nothing will be done about it, however, 
because neither the administration nor Con- 
gress seems willing to take such a brutally 
realistic view of the facts, 

Youns spoke kindly of the yolunteer civil 
defense workers who haye done wonders in 
time of floods, tornados, and big traffic jams. 
This, actually, is the only visible sign of real 
usefulness in the entire civil defense setup. 
These folks have not only been useful and 
tireless—they have often been heroic. For 
that matter, the officials appointed to civil 
defense have tried to do a job, under 
sible conditions, and should not be scolded. 

But the main trouble is that no one, from 
the top on down, seems to know what the 
job is now, or what it ought to be. They 
know they don’t have the funds to build 
enormous underground shelters. They know 
the populace cannot be worked up in peace- 
time or even cold war, to really take seriously 
or participate in those absurd occasional 
drills, when sir raid sirens sound. It looks 
like play acting. Federal employees can 
be herded cut of buildings when the alarms 
sound, but who else pays much attention? 

It may sound hard and fatalistic, but it’s 
far better to face the fact that if we ever get 
into an atom war and are on the receiving 
end of a hydrogen bomb, thousands of people 
are going to be killed. If you're lucky, you 
won't get it; if unlucky you will, and that's 
that. Just as thousands of civilians were 
killed in Britain, Germany, Russia, Japan, 
and Italy by aerial bombing in the last war. 

After the first raids, when nobody really 
believed he was going to catch it, those peo- 
ple developed caution, and took to what 
bomb shelters they could devise: Some really 
heroic firefighting and bomb-demolition work 
went on. But the public didn’t awake or 
respond until casualties got heavy. That's 
human nature. That's the way it would be 
here, too. 
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The only sensible thing for ordinary peo- 
ple to do is to familarize themselves thor- 
oughly with first aid, home nursing, and 
other similar facilities provided by the Red 
Cross. And the only sensible way for the 
Government to spend money preventively 
is to subsidize such activities, and organize 
classes in them, instead of appointing civil 
defense officials to write directives, paint 
signs designing special evacuation highways, 
buy sirens (which couldn't possibly give 5 
minutes warning against an ICBM), shuffle 
paper, and draw salaries. 2 

It is possible for large numbers of men 
and women to take additional training in 
first ald, to know how to take care of cuts, 
wounds, and burns. It is possible for them 
to give blood for storage against emergency. 
It is possible to educate them in disaster- 
relief teams—to go to other nearby cities 
which might be hot. 

The idea that somehow, In this day of mis- 
siles traveling 10 times faster than the speed 
of sound, we could really detect and destroy 
all of them, or alert an entire population to 
evacuate a crowded city without panic, is 
wacky, and most folks know it. Hell's bells, 
Wwe can't even get home in cars on our main 
streets when there’s a sudden 6-inch snow- 
fall. Nor get ourselves untangled on State 
roads on summer Sunday afternoons. 


The Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation Daily Radio Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Daily Radio Roundup of March 20, 1959. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

GTA Damy RaDIO ROUNDUP or Marcu 20, 1959 


To hear some people talk, farmers are sit- 
ting on top of the world. Their income is 
up, taxes paid, money in the bank, cows in 
the barn—and new rubber on the tractor. 
And all paid for, too. 

Well, you farmers are the best judge of 
whether all that is true or not. Are you 
satisfied with the way things have been go- 
ing? If you are, it doesn't show. It didn't 
show up, either in the election last Novem- 
ber. That's when farmers turned their backs 
on administration farm policies and gave 
the Democratic Party a powerful mandate 
to develop a new and better farm bill. It 
was a mandate to oppose, and if possible 
reverse, the farm policies of the President 
and his Secretary of Agriculture, 

The farmers had patiently tried and tested 
Eisenhower farm policies for 6 years and 
found them inadequate. It was time for a 
change. That's what farmers had in mind. 

But how about that change. Is it coming? 
What is the democratically controlled Con- 
gress doing about living up to the mandate 
voted by farmers? Democratic leaders, along 
with farms State Republicans who were 
elected or reelected on an antiadministra- 
tion farm platform, say they are doing all in 
their power to honor that mandate. They are 
determined to develop a new and better farm 
bill, They believe they can pass such a bill 
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and make it stick. Maybe not the first time, 
but they say they'll pound away until they 
succeed 


But as one Democratic spokesman said: 
“It is only fair to advise farmers that the 
Congress is working under a blanket of re- 
strictions.” First, there is the limitation im- 
posed by the President’s veto power. The 
Democrats and their GOP farm colleagues 
know that the President will veto any bill 
they might pass which would do anything 
to raise farm prices substantially. So that 
tightens the clamps. No farm bill would get 
anywhere unless Congress could muster a 
two-thirds vote to pass it over the veto. 

Secondly, Congress is limited in what it 
can do for farmers by the administrative 
power held by Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son. Farmers have seen how good farm pro- 
grams can be ruined by unsympathetic ad= 
ministration. The power of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to work against the will and 
intent of Congress ts very great. 

But, on the other hand, Congress has the 
power to slow Benson down by letting the 
air out of the tires. That's what the Con- 
gressmen have done so far and they've hid- 
den the pump. Democrats gave this assur- 
ance to farmers; No more price-support cuts, 
no punitive taxes on farm co-ops, REA will 
not. be turned over to Wall Street, and the 
drive for a decent farm program will continue 
because they expect to have a more sympa- 
thetic President and Secretary of Agriculture 
after 1960. 

So that's what farm Democrats are saying 
today. Not all Democrats, of course, because 
some are not more sympathetic toward 
farmers than Secretary Benson himself. 
Fortunately, they are in the minority. 

One very good way to keep informed on 
up-to-the-minute farm developments is to 
tune in every day, Monday through Friday, to 
the radio program sponsored by farmers of 
the upper Midwest through GTA—the co-op 
way. 


The Supreme Law of the Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received a memorandum from 
Mr, J. Luther Glass, a consultant on 
juvenile court law and procedure in the 
Virginia Department of Welfare and In- 
stitutions. In this memorandum, Mr. 
Glass discusses implications of the Su- 
preme Court’s school segregation deci- 
sions in relation to fundamental consti- 
tutional questions. I ask unanimous 
consent that this thought-provoking 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THOUGHTS To REMEMBER 
(By J. Luther King) 

Brown v. Board of Education, decided by 
the Supreme Court. of the United States on 
May 17, 1954, has caused me to do a great 
deal of thinking on the subject of our basic 
law, the Constitution of these United States. 

Frequent reference has been made to this 
decision as being the supreme law of the land. 
Those responsible for this are, to say the very 
least, guilty of fuzzy thinking. The Consti- 
tution could not be plainer on the subject. 
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Article VI, paragraph 2, of that great docu- 
ment uses these bold words: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof; and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of 
Jandy, *..* -*." 

The above-quoted language makes no pro- 
vision, or provides any excuse, for any deci- 
sion of any court ever becoming the supreme 
law of the land. Assuming that the Court 
acted within the scope of its constitutional 
authority, its decision can never be more than 
the law of that particular case. 

But did the Court have a constitutional 
right to reach the conclusion that was 
reached on May 17, 1954? That is the ques- 
tion that this article proposes to answer. 

The best place to start answering this 
question is to look at the first paragraph of 
the body of the Constitution, that of article 
I, section 1, which Is as follows: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be v. in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” 

Nowhere in the Constitution can we find 
authority for the Supreme Court, or the Chief 
Executive to exercise legislative powers. 
Those powers remain within the Con 
alone. The two words, “herein granted,” 
are most important. They are key words, 
meaning powers granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the original 13 sovereign States. 
A clear understanding of these two words 
reveals the sort of checkrein the people de- 
termined should be held over the General 
Government. Many great powers were re- 
served for and retained by the States and the 
people. This is well stated by a competent 
court in Livingston v. Van Ingen (9 Johns. 
(N. v.) 507): ss 

“When the people create a single, entire 
government, they grant at once all the rights 
of sovereignty. The powers granted are in- 
definite and incapable of enumeration. 
Everything is granted that is not expressly 
reserved in the constitutional charter, or 
necessarily retained as inherent in the peo- 
ple. But when a Federal Government is 
erected with only a portion of the sovereign 
power, the rule of construction is directly 
the reverse, and every power is reserved to 
the members that is not, either in express 
terms or by necessary implication, taken 
away from them, and vested exclusively in 
the Federal head. This rule has not only 
been acknowledged by the most intelligent 
friends of the Constitution, but is plainly 
declared by the instrument itself." 

The next place where it would be well to 
take a good, long look is at the 10th amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Its language is 
crystal clear, and reads as follows: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

Since the Constitution is silent as to 
schools or education, it naturally follows 
that the United States has never been given 
jurisdiction over this question. ‘There are 
those who claim that the 10th amendment is 
outmoded and no longer has any effect. But 
how could this be true? Has it ever been 
repealed? It appears that the 18th amend- 
ment became somewhat outmoded and was 
repealed by the adoption and ratification of 
the 21st amendment. It has also been said 
that Chief Justice Marshall's decisions 
killed the 10th amendment, If that be true, 
why did not Chief Justice Hughes follow 
the same procedure in killing the 18th 
amendment? 

Now the Court claims to base its author- 
ity for outlawing segregated schools upon 
the provisions of the first paragraph of the 
14th amendment. The first sentence of the 
14th amendment had only one purpose, to 
wipe out the effect of the Dred Scott deci- 
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sion, which,- Incidently, was one of the 
soundest decisions ever rendered by the 
Supreme Court. The second sentence of 
this amendment is framed in this manner: 

“No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life; liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

Now let us consider for a moment the lan- 
guage just quoted. Assume for the moment 
that a very large class of citizens as a group 
are denied the right to vote. Would not this. 
constitute abridgment of their privileges, or 
amount to denying them equal protection of 
the laws? It would certainly seem that way. 
Could not the Court remedy the situation 
simply by decreeing that such was in viola- 
tlon of the 14th amendment? You would 
certainly think so, wouldn't you? But con- 
sider that the Negro man found himself 
without the right of suffrage, and he found 
his remedy in the 15th amendment. Like- 
wise, the ladies of the country discovered 
that citizenship, education, high moral 
standards and interest in good government 
were insufficient to insure them the right 
to vote. Did they hire lawyers to acquire 
their right to vote under the 14th amend- 
ment? They did not. They brought pres- 
sure to bear which resulted in the adoption 
and ratification of the 14th amendment. 

So, then, It would appear that the Supreme 
Court has exceeded its authority in the 
Brown decision. It not only exceeded its 
authority; it tied its decision to the social- 
istic views of MYRDAL end to the l4th 
amendment, about which grave doubts exist 
as to whether or not it has ever become a 
part of the Constitution, for the reason that 
Southern States were blackmailed into rati- 
fication in order to get back into the Union. 

Would it not then follow, as the night the 
day, that the only legal way to deny to the 
States their inherent right to legislate as 
they see fit concerning school matters would 
be to amend the Constitution as was done 
when the 15th and 19th amendments were 
needed? 

One further thought, have you considered 
the possibility of bringing a suit in the Su- 
preme Court itself, seeking a declaratory 
judgment as to whether or not the 14th 
amendment was properly proposed, adopted, 
and ratified according to the provisions of 
article V of the Constitution? Read article 
V and consider how the Southern States were 
denied representation in the Congress when 
two-thirds of each House voted upon this 
proposal; and further, the then composition 
of southern legislatures, having been at that 
time composed mainly of ignorant Negroes 
and carpetbaggers. 

Ponder these questions if you seek to un- 
derstand the basic, fundamental principles 
of constitutional government. 


Excessive Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
Ii: THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 
Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Nation continues to be plagued by the 
Serious problem of excessive unemploy- 
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ment. This is a very personal type of 
tragedy in nearly 5 million American 
homes, 

The American people, last November, 
turned to the Democratic Party to point 
the way out of the recession. Thus we 
have been handed a heavy and urgent 
responsibility. 

The Democratic advisory council, 
keenly aware of this responsibility, has 
issued an excellent and comprehensive 
statement on this problem of unemploy- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 6, 1959] 

Last fall the American people cast an over- 
whelming vote for the Democratic Party. 
That vote meant many 

It meant a repudiation of a tired and weak 
Republican administration, It.expressed a 
deep and growing concern over our country's 
unmet needs at home and abroad. Above 
all, it was a call for action—for strong, posi- 
tive leadership and programs. And, by their 
votes, the American people made it clear 
that they expected that leadership and those 
programs from the Democratic Party. 

The Democratic platform of 1956 spelled 
out clearly the objectives of our party and 
the policies and programs necessary to their 
achievement. During the following 2 years 
the Democratic advisory council interpreted 
that platform in 26 major policy statements 
and applied it to the specific 3 and 
problems facing the Nation. 

Of course, we that our program 
cannot be realized fully while the executive 
branch remains in the control of the Repub- 
lican Party. Under our system of govern- 
ment it is not possible to force the Executive 
to use his great power wisely or well or 
even at all, against his will. He can fail 
to propose in all cases and fall to dispose 
in many. Timidity in the Executive cannot 
be offset fully by boldness in the Congress. 
It will require a Democratic President in 
the tradition of Roosevelt and Truman, work- 
ing with a Democratic Congress, to place 
America squarely back on the road to true 
national progress. 

INEXCUSABLE UNEMPLOYMENT 

The Democratic Advisory Council is great- 
ly concerned by the critical and inexcusable 
level of unemployment. This has been toler- 
ated all too long. With unemployment ap- 
proaching 5 million and with the equivalent 
of more than another million full-time un- 
employed resulting from those who can only 
find part-time work, there is unmistakable 
evidence that our economy is not functioning 
satisfactorily, and that immediate corrective 
steps must be taken. 

To those who are employed, unemployment 
is too often regarded as an annoying Gov- 
ernment statistic. But to the 20 million 
American men, women and children who 
make up the families of these unemployed, 
unemployment means suffering, want, fear 
and loss of self-respect, This is the most 
critical domestic problem today. No Ameri- 
can who desires to work showd be denied 
that opportunity. No national obligation 18 
greater than making available to every per- 
son in our country the chance to utilize his 
skills, his energy and his mind to the fullest. 

The principal reason for the disgracefully 
high amount of unemployment is the failure 
of the Republican administration te use the 
great power of our Government as an instru- 
ment of economic growth, 
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INADEQUATE GOP BUDGET 


The Inadequate and shortsighted Presiden- 
tial budget submitted to the Congress in 
January shows that the Republican adminis- 
tration hopes to balance the budget without 
balancing the economy. It has lost sight of 
the three basic objectives of our economic 
system: 

First, to achieve a high and steady rate of 
economic growth.. 

Second, to use economic means to reflect 
our sense of national priorities of needs and 
desires. — 

Third, to assure economic opportunity and 
justice for all and a fair division of goods 
and services. 

‘We are not growing enough. 

We are neglecting our great needs. 

We are not providing economic justice for 
all our people. 

President Elsenhower’s program says that, 
in order to fight Inflation, we must default 
on all three of these fronts, This Is ridicu- 
lous. 

Our major problem today ts that private 
and public consumption has lagged behind 
our current productive capacity and that de- 
partures from full employment and full 
production have resulted. This is the con- 
dition we must now correct. 

President Eisenhower insists that we can 
save ourselves from inflation at home and 
from the challenges of hostile governments 
abroad by spending less. This means that we 
should try to save ourselves by doing less. 
Such counsel points the way to disaster. And 
disaster, at home, is now being suffered by 
the unemployed and their families. 


CITES PARTY BELIEFS 


The Democratic Party does not believe in 
spending for its own sake, but we know that 
a nation which is doing too little is not 
spending too much. 

We are not doing enough when millions of 
Americans cannot find work, and when the 
billions of dollars of goods and services they 
could produce are being permanently lost to 
our country. 

We are not doing enough when our chil- 
dren have inadequate schools, when 13 mil- 
lion American families are living in sub- 
standard housing, when many American men 
and women are undernourished and when 
many more have too little or no medical or 
hospital care available to them. 

We are not doing enough when scores of 
Amerioen communities are scarred by spread- 
ing slum areas, woefully overloaded public 
and private services in transportation, waste 
disposal, and air pollution. 

We are not doing enough when our natu- 
ral resources are being insufficiently devel- 
oped and insufficiently protected from pri- 
vate exploitation: 

Ahd we are certainly not doing enough 
when our Nation's military defenses are in 
Jeopardy and when we are falling to meet 
our international responsibilities and our 

own self-interest in promoting the economic 
development of the free world. 


Legislative programs to meet these urgent 
needs must be enacted. We recognize that 
many of them will meet with the opposition 
of leaders of the executive branch of the 
Government and that of their counterparts 
in the legislative branch, Some needed pro- 
grams may be blocked by this combined op- 
Position. But this expectation should not 
deter forward-looking Democrats from press- 
ing ahead with the policies and programs so 
overwhelmingly endorsed by the American 
people last year. 

BENEFITS EXHAUSTED 


In the interim, we must meet our respon- 
sibility as a nation to the individual unem- 
ployed. Approximately 2 million persons 
have already exhausted both State unem- 
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ployment benefits and the temporary exten- 
sion voted by Congress in 1958, or are not 
covered by such benefit programs, The De- 
partment of Labor estimates that almost 
200,000 more will exhaust their State unem- 
ployment benefits in each month from April 
through October. 

To meet this problem therefore, requires, 
at the very least, the continuation in full 
for another year of the temporary extension 
of unemployment compensation benefits, as 
enacted in 1958, and its application to those 
not covered by existing State unemployment 
compensation systems. The proposal to close 
out this program by providing benefits for a 
short period only for those who have al- 
ready exhausted their State benefits does not 
even meet this most minimum of require- 

ments. 

The temporary extension of unemployment 
benefits is not, however, the full answer to 
the individual problem. As our experience of 
the past year has graphically demonstrated, 
State unemployment compensation systems 
are woefully inadequate, both in the dura- 
tion, and in the amount of the benefits which 
they provide. It took a Republican recession 
to demonstrate vividly how far we have gone 
backward in the matter of unemployment 
compensation. 

In relation to current prices, wage levels, 
and living standards, many States today pro- 
vide smaller unemployment compensation 
benefits than were provided 20 years ago. In 
a period when business profits are immeas- 
urably greater than they were in the 193078, 
the contributions required from employers to 
finance unemployment compensation are 
only a fraction of those which were 
when the systems were first established, un- 
der the force of Federal law. Those few 
States which have sought to meet their re- 
sponsibilities in this area have been placed 
at a disadvantage by the refusal of other 
States to do likewise. 


WOULD ALTER LAW 


What is called for here is the reestablish- 
ment of the system of unemployment insur- 
ance in its intended role as protector of the 
unemployed and stabilizer of the economy. 
The Federal Congress in 1959 should fol- 
low through on the principle first estab- 
lished in 1936 and condition the exemption 
ef employers from the tax provisions of the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act upon the 
provision by the States of adequate unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. Such a 
program, as contained in bills already intro- 
duced in the Senate and in the House (S. 79; 
HR. 3547), would cost not 1 cent in Federal 
appropriations. 

We also again urge the enactment of area 
redevelopment legislation, similar to that 
vetoed by the President after the 85th Con- 
gress had adjourned and which passed the 
Senate late last month by a narrow margin, 
with the Democrats voting almost 3 to 1 in 
favor and the Republicans voting over 7 tol 
against. 

Once more we are witnessing callous Re- 
publican indifference to the suffering and 
needs of people who, through no fault of 
their own, are unable to obtain jobs. 

We support the immediate increase of the 
national minimum wage to at least $1.25 per 
hour with a realistic broadening of the cover- 
ege provided under it to include more than 
10 million additional workers. 

We also favor an increase in social secur- 
ity and railroad retirement benefits to a 
realistic level which will reflect today’s living 
costs, 

A sound, national unemployment: com- 
pensation program is critically important 
and urgently needed today, but in the long- 
er run, it should be regarded as a palliative, 
not a solution. A healthy, expanding econ- 
omy, sufficient to meet our national and in- 
ternational needs and responsibilities, is the 
true solution to the unemployment prob- 
lem, and to most of our other problems as 
well. 
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Fair Treatment for Great Lakes Maritime 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill which, if passed, would 
eliminate a terrible and inequitable sit- 
uation which has repeatedly been called 
to the attention of the Governor and the 
State Legislature of the State of Ohio. 
This bill will provide the necessary 
remedy by amending section 3305(f) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
withhold tax credits under section 3302 
from a maritime employer who main- 
tains the office from which the operations 
of a vessel are regularly supervised, man- 
aged, directed and controlled in a State 
that does not, on and after July 1, 1961, 
treat maritime service the same as other 
service for the same employer, 

My bill, Mr. Speaker, if enacted, is 
adequate to achieve the results desired; 
namely, elimination of stipulations in 
State unemployment compensation laws 
which discriminate against maritime em- 
ployees by affording them protection 
against unemployment on terms less 
favorable than those extended to work- 
ers in other covered industries. Dlustra- 
tive of the form of discrimination 
which my bill is designed to terminate is 
that authorized by the Ohio unemploy- 
ment compensation law, whereunder 
maritime employment is treated as sea- 
sonal and the workers engaged therein 
are eligible to receive unemployment 
benefits only during the 9 months of the 
year in which the Great Lakes shipping 
industry is in operation—Revised Code 
Annotated, page 1954, section 4141.33(B). 

Under such a provision, a maritime 
worker who consistently is rehired dur- 
ing each annual 9-month shipping sea- 
son would never be able to qualify for 
benefits during the 3-month layoff 
period, 

In addition to singling out maritime 
workers for this special treatment, even 
to the extent of distinguishing them 
from other workers engaged in seasonal 
employment, Ohio also appears to pro- 
tect entrepreneurs in the maritime in- 
dustry from the exaction, in conformity 
with a merit-rating plan, of a substan- 
tially severer unemployment compensa- 
tion tax than is imposed on employers 
in more stable trades. Indeed, under 
the Ohio law, a maritime employer who 
regularly rehired all of his workers at 
the end of each annual 3-month layoff 
period conceivably would be entitled to 
the highest rating accorded employers 
with stable employment records, and, 
correspondingly, to the lowest rate at 
which Ohio unemployment taxes are 
levied; to wit, 0.1 percent. By way of 
contrast, Wisconsin, which subjects em- 
Ployers engaged in seasonal industries 
to the same conditions as are applied to 
all other employers, conceivably might 
impose on maritime employers a merit- 
rating exacting as high as 4 percent— 
Ohio Revised Code Annotated, page 
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1954, section 4141.25; Wisconsin Statutes 
Annotated—West, 1957, section 108.18 
(4); Ohio Board of Review, Decision 
655-BR-51, June 18, 1951; Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc. Unemployment In- 
surance Reporter; Ohio, paragraph 
2000.08; Wisconsin, paragraph 2000. 
What is sought to be achieved by the 
passage of my bill is the enlargement of 
the power of the Secretary of Labor to 
the end that he may withhold approval 
not only of entire State unemployment 
compensation laws—United States Code, 
section 26:3304(c)—but also of discrim- 
inatory provisions of otherwise certified 
State laws which affect maritime work- 
ers adversely. Upon withdrawal of Fed- 
eral approval of such provisions, an em- 
ployer of maritime workers covered 
thereunder would cease to be eligible for 
the 90-percent credit allowed as an off- 
set against the Federal 3-percent unem- 
ployment tax—United States Code, sec- 
tion 26: 3301, 3302 (a) (3) - and would be 
exposed to the burden of paying in their 
entirety both the Federal as well as the 
State unemployment compensation tax. 


Foreign Aid Facts and You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, my regu- 
lar weekly letter to the people of my dis- 
trict treats of our foreign aid program 
and our present national fiscal situation. 
The discussion of these subjects is per- 
tinent today in the face of the proposed 
foreign aid appropriation for the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Paul Peters has prepared a bul- 
letin on the same subject that gives 
added information. I include my letter 
and Mr. Paul Peters’ bulletin as a part 
of my remarks for the enlightenment of 
my colleagues who will vote soon on the 
appropriation for foreign aid for the 
coming fiscal year: 

Forrtcn Am Facts ann You 

1, In 1948, 450 people were employed to 
hand out foreign economic aid. Ten years 
and $41 billion later the foreign aid staff 
had grown to 12,000 employees directing 2,000 
projects. Besides that, 9,000 persons are 
engaged in the military aid program that 
has given out $22 billion. 

2. A total of $3 billion foreign aid funds 
has been given to foreign governments to 
help reduce their national debts and balance 
their budgets. In order to do this we had 
to borrow the money and increase our na- 
tional debt. 

3. Two billion dollars in foreign aid has 
been given to governments that are hostile 
to the United States—Poland, Yugoslavia, 
and the Soviet Union. 

4. An official report on foreign aid given 
to oll-rich Iran states: “U.S. aid in Iran, 
between 1951 and 1956, totaled a quarter 
billion dollars. This was administered in 
a loose, slipshod, and unbusinesslike man- 
ner, so that it is impossible to tell what be- 
came of the money.” 

5. The much-touted Development Loan 
Fund is a foreign aid device to loan money 
on what amounts to second mortgage se- 
curities and accept soft local currencies in 
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repayment. The Development Loan Fund 
also lends money to American businessmen 
to build oversea factories to produce goods 
in competition with American-produced 
goods. Seven hundred million dollars has 
already been appropriated, but so far only 
$400 million has been obligated. 

6. India—a country that has received hun- 
dreds of million of dollars in ald from us— 
increased her Communist vote from 4 million 
to 12 million between 1952 and 1957. Today 
the Communist Party is the second largest 
party in the Indian Parliament. 

7. Our foreign aid program results in con- 
fusion, misunderstanding, and often chaos. 
After 15 years of giving out $63 billion in 
foreign aid we are probably the most disliked 
and envied Nation in the world. 

B. More than one-fourth of our national 
debt of $285 billion has resulted from our 
foreign ald programs. The annual interest 
on the foreign aid portion of our debt 18 62 
billion. Our past and present foreign’ aid 
programs amount to 20 percent of all tax 
money collected from American individuals. 
So, 20 percent of your Federal tax money 
goes for foreign aid. Figure out how many 
of your dollars go for foreign aid. 

TODAY'S: FINANCIAL PICTURE 


Recently Secretary of the Treasury Ander- 
son personally briefed the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee on the Nation's 
financial picture and the national debt. In 
a nutshell the following is the picture: 

(a) Our total debt amounts to $867 bil- 
lion, distributed as follows: 


Billion 

Madera) T Gabe on xx 8285. 0 
State and local debt 60.0 
T 284.0 
Individual debt -. 238. 0 
Total debt... — 3867.0 

This year's budget receipts will be.. 63.0 


This year’s budget expenditures will 


Our Federal Government is having diffi- 
culty today in refinancing Government bonds 
when they become due, There are two rea- 
sons for this situation: First, our Govern- 
ment credit standing Is not so good as it was 
20 years ago; and, second, the demand for 
money for industrial expansion is much 
greater today than ever. Therefore, competi- 
tion for money is keen. 

Other countries are cutting down their 
national debts while we are increasing ours. 
Why? 


SPENDING FOR FOREIGN Economic AND MI- 
TARY Am IN 13 Postwar Years GREATER 
THAN GRANTS-IN-AID AND CHECKS TO IN- 
DIVIDUALS BY BILLIONS 
In the 13 postwar fiscal years, 1946 through 

1958, inclusive, the U.S. Treasury has dis- 
bursed more of the taxpayers’ dollars for for- 
eign economic and military than was dis- 
bursed as grants-in-aid to State and local 
governments plus checks direct to individ- 
uals for subsidies, relief, and all other pur- 
poses, including veterans’ benefits, 

As a matter of fact, the obvious prefer- 
ence of forelgn governments and people over 
the hard-pressed American. taxpayers, prob- 
ably will be one of the hottest issues in the 
campaigns of 1960. The issue is already 
getting so hot that efforts of the Eisenhower 
administration to dress up foreign ald as a 
military necessity in support of our national 
defense efforts or as a method to contain“ 

; communism are not recelving the reception 
expected. In fact, the record shows that 
foreign aid has not contained communism, 
nor has it in any way lessened our own ex- 
penditure for national defense. 

The table following shows in separate col- 
umins by fiscal years, the reported 
tures for foreign aid (grants 


expendi- 
and credits) 
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and the amounts disbursed here at home as 
grant-in-aid and checks direct to individ- 
uals other than loans for the 13 postwar 
years: 


een 


— 
5 
— 
= 
= 
E 


a 
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60, 615, 424, 066 


Total 78,351, 136, 176 


+ Excludes lonns to several American Republics. 

* Includes. British loan for $3.750,000,000 of which 
$2,020,000,000 hud been disbursed. Excludes subseriy- 
— to International Bank and International Monetary 

un 


Gasoline Price Fixing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
Subcommittee No. 5 of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, of which I 
was and am privileged to serve as chair- 
man, made an investigation during the 
85th Congress of distribution practices 
in the petroleum industry. 

In reply to a recent inquiry made by 
the subcommittee to the Department of 
Justice, as to actions taken on subcom- 
mittee recommendations, we received 
the following letter: 


Manch 24, 1959. 

Hon. James ROOSEVELT, 

Chairman, Subcommittee No. 5, Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C, 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: In 
your March 16, 1959, letter you request a 
brief summary of progress made by the De- 
partment during the past year relating to 
the recommendations made in the interim 
report of Subcommittee No. 5 concerning 
distribution practices in the petroleum in- 
dustry. Your subcommittee recommended: 

“1. That the Department of Justice in- 
vestigate the present influence of consign- 
ment, commission, and company operated 
stations in price leadership, maintenance 
or fixing, or in price discrimination against 
independent lessee-dealers, as possible vio- 
lations of the antitrust laws. 

“2. That the Department of Justice In- 
vestigate, take appropriate action and re- 
port to the House of Representatives as to 
the legality of suggesting retail prices and of 
the creation of trade areas by oil suppliers 
within which they grant competitive allow- 
ances or subsidies to petroleum lessees and 
dealers.” 

Regarding No. 1 above, the Department 
during the past year has considered numer- 
ous retail gasoline price fixing complaints 
involving consignment, commission, and 
company operated service stations by the 
Major oll companies. A number of these 
complaints concerned the west coast area 
and were referred to the trial staff handling 
the case of United States v. Standard Oil 
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8 of California, the so-called west 
coast case, Other similar complaints 
from 3 W. Va., and New Hampshire 
were investigated by the Department and 
further action is under consideration at the 
present time. On January 12. 1959, the Na- 
tional Congress of Petroleum Retailers, 
through its general counsel, William D. 
Snow, Esq., submitted to the Department 
an accumulation of complaints received by 
the association involving control of gaso- 
line prices through commission and com- 
pany operated stations. This complaint 
named 10 major oll companies and was based 
upon information received from independent 
dealers and oficials of dealer associations in 
20 States and the District of Columbia. It 
involyed approximately 60 market areas 
where allegedly the major oil companies 
utilize strategically located high gallonage 
commission and company operated stations 
to control retail gasoline prices, including 
those of independent dealers. This com- 
plaint was given immediate and careful study 
by this office and on February 24, 1959, a 
conference was held by the Department with 
complainants from eight States where the 
practice appeared to be most prevelant. 
During an all-day discussion complaints 
were evaluated for the purpose of select- 
ing areas where there appears to be the 
best chance of developing evidence for anti- 
trust enforcement action. The areas have 
now been selected and steps are being taken 
to initiate appropriate enforcement action. 
Pending also, as you may know, is a grand 
Jury investigation in Denver, Colo., involving 
gasoline prices in that area. I cannot com- 
ment on this investigation of course since 
the grand jury has not completed its in- 
vestigation. As you are aware, we have 


turned on October 7, 1958. eee ee 
United States v. Standard Oil Company, et 
al., as you know, was based 


Recommendation No. 2 above is being han- 
died by the Federal Trade Commission by 
arrangement with the Department, in order 
to avoid duplication of effort and expense, 
We understand through liaison channels 
that the Commission has conducted an ex- 
haustive investigation of the practice of 
suggesting retail prices. Likewise, the 
mission has conducted and also 
ing investigations involving the granting of 
allowances and subsidies to certain dealers 
bility to enforce section 
2(a) of the Robinson-Patman Act. 


i 


You will be advised further in this mat- 
ter in the very near future, 
Sincerely yours, 
Victor R. HANSEN, 
Assistant Attorney General, Anti- 
f ed Division, Department of Jus- 
E. 


Housing and the Little Fellow’s Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Colum-! 
nist Raymond Moley, formerly promi= 
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nent in Government circles in the New 
Deal days, pays tribute to the perspicac- 
ity of our colleagues, Representatives 
McDonoucH, HERLONG, and ALGER, in the 
following discussion of housing legisla- 
tion: 

From the Los Angeles Times, Mar. 22, 1959] 


Housing BILLS REVEAL Hypocrisy or LIBERALS 
WHO SPONSOR THEM 
(By Raymond Moley) 

The monstrous hypocrisy of the liberal 
groups now in control of Congress could not 
be better illustrated than in the omnibus 
housing bill before the House and the one 
passed by the Senate in February. 

These breast-beating friends of the “little 
fellow” propose, as they have enacted in the 
past, a much bigger windfall for rich in- 
vestors than the alleged benefits they offer in 
subsidies to the people they claim to help by 
cheap housing. 

COP HAS OPPORTUNITY 


Speeches by three Members of the House, 
taking less than 10 minutes of the time of 
the House on March 3 and 9, have opened 
an issue which, if seized by the President, 
the Vice President, and the Republican Party, 
could strip the mask from their political 

enemies who are trying to win the 1960 elec- 
tion with taxpayers’ dollars, 

They could also do exactly what they pro- 
claim they want to do—knock the “party of 
the rich” label from the Republican Party. 
It is one of. the hottest but least understood 
social and economic issues of our time. 

The three Congressmen who opened this 
lid are men who, by ability and sincerity, 
have won the respect of every right-thinking 
individual in their districts. One is a Demo- 
crat, the others, Republican. They are 
Gorpon L. McDonoucH, of California, A. 
Sypneyr HERLONG, JR, of Florida, and BRUCE 
R. ALGER, of Texas. 

Certain public-housing bonds, issued by 
local housing agencies, represent local obli- 
gations only. They have back of them the 
full faith and credit of the United States. 
This Federal backing gives them their gilt- 


edged value. 
BOON TO WEALTHY 

The Federal Government gives them s 
very exclusive tax-exempt basis, which makes 
them very attractive to people with large 
incomes. They are really rich men's invest- 
ments. They pay a little less than r 
U.S. Government bonds—around 3 percent, 
depending upon the year they are issued. 

In the omnibus housing bill passed by the 
House committee, about $2.6 billion is au- 
thorized, and over their 40-year life they 
will generate $1.9 billion in interest, But 
to a person of large means, who pays 50 
percent or more in income taxes, the tax 
advantage will be very large indeed. 

As an example of the windfall, Mr. 
Hertone cited an issue acquired by a large 
bank to be sold to its clients. While the 
interest rate on these would be 3.4 percent, 
the people who get them, provided they 
have incomes of from $50,000 to $100,000 a 
year, will realize from 14 percent to 26 per- 
cent on their investment. And it should be 
noted that this range of income is exceeded 
by a great many people in this country. 

These bonds go into the market in compe- 
tition with regular U.S. bonds, which pay 
only a little more in interest and which the 
Treasury is having plenty of trouble in 
selling. ‘The reluctance of investors must 
compel the Treasury to pay higher and 
higher interest on its bonds. This will be 
an item in the budget which must be paid 
every year for all those years. 

The impact, therefore, will fall on all tax- 
payers, including the little fellows that the 
liberals claim they love so much. Thus, the 
liberals behind this housing bill, just like 
those who have voted over and over for 
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similar bills, are really soaking the poor to 
enrich the rich. 


OLD DECEPTION 


This deception has been going on for a 
long time, and there have been strenuous 
protests against it. In 1952, the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, W. M. Martin, 
Jr., said; 

Not only do such issues (tax-free housing 
bonds) absorb some of the funds which 
would otherwise supply a market for Gov- 
ernment bonds or for mortgages generated 
by new private construction, but they afford 
an opportunity for wealthy individuals and 
corporations to reduce legally their income- 
tax payments in a period when it is essential 
that tax revenues be as large as possible.” 

Some of the mayors who are rushing to 
Washington to support these liberal housing 
bills should realize also that these tax- 
exempt housing bonds go into competition 
with their own municipal bonds and compel 
them to pay more and more interest to get 
money for their own communities. All they 
can pledge for those municipals is their own 
faith and credit. The housing bonds have 
Uncle Sam's endorsement, 

It is time that this hoax on the little 
fellow be thoroughly aired. 


Texas Broiler Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN DOWDY 


GF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, on March 
16, 1959, at Winnsboro, Tex., the follow- 
ing address was made to the Texas 
Broiler Association by its president, Mr. 
J. B. McMillan, of Garrison, Tex.: 

It has been sald that Texas Broiler Associa- 
tion was a voice crying in the wilderness. If 
that were ever true, it is certainly true no 
longer. For ever since TBA founded U.S. 
Poultry & Egg Producer Association in 
Dallas on Washington’s Birthday in 1957, the 
press of the Nation, including all the great 
news gathering agencies, scores of great dally 
and weekly newspapers, practically all farm 
papers, newsletters, magazines, radio, and 
TV, have reported the hard-driving TBA ef- 
forts in every nook and cranny of this God- 
blessed land from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Canada to the gulf. 

And when the TBA membership voted to 
affiliate with our great Food Industry Union, 
it was considered of sufficient importance to 
warrant coverage by the aristocrats of press 
and radio, and we are always getting tele- 
grams from various papers asking for reports 
on our various meetings. 

With all that, it is literally true that where- 
ever the shrill cry of the rooster has pierced 
the dawn and the hen has cackled in proud 
triumph, your own nationally known TBA 
has touched the hearts and won the respect 
and heartfelt sympathy of countless thou- 
sands to become far and away the best known 
poultry producer organization in these 
United States. True, there has been plenty 
of biased reporting, innuendoes, half-truths, 
insinuations, and outright misrepresenta- 
tion. But that great mass of mankind whom 
Abraham Lincoln called the plain people 
nevertheless brushed aside the malice and 
sensed the truth behind the great crusade for 
& fair deal for broiler growers and eventually 
all farm folks, and came to trust, respect, and 
applaud the unyielding tenacity of TBA in its 
fight for economic stability, Justice, and fair- 
ness in our loved and battered broiler indus- 
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try. And, if our mail can be trusted, there 
is no doubt that even now multiplied thou- 
sands of prayers for the success of TBA's 
efforts are ascending heavenward, borne on 
the wings of eternal hope. And we have 
strong support in every major broller-grow- 
ing area of Texas and in many other Btates, 
including Louisiana, Arkansas, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Indiana, California, Oregon, Missouri, 
Maryland, Virginia, and others. 

Equally significant is the fact that we have 
been fought as bitterly as we have been 
fought unfairly by the great mass producing 
combines whose selfish greed has deliberately 
wrecked the broiler industry with senseless 
overproduction. Insane production without 
regard to what the market can take at a rea- 
sonable price. Apply that principle to 
United States Steel, General Motors, and the 
other behemoths of American business and 
every one of them will explode and vanish 
in chaos in less than 1 year. Nothing yet 
developed can stand the senseless philosophy 
of overproduction practiced by our broiler 
industry’s mass producing combines. But 
there is method in this mass producing mad- 
ness. These powerful combines are simply 
trying to destroy the last vestiges of family 
farm production and then, haying the field 
to themselves, they can make the American 
housewlfe repay all their losses and build for- 
tunes that would make the fabled wealth 
of Croesus pale into insignificance. That 
is the very essence of monopoly. And make 
no mistake about it, these mass producing 
broiler monopolies are as much the enemy 
of our feed dealers, processors, hatcheries, 
and smaller mills as they are of us broiler 
producers on the family farm. Yet far too 
many of these smaller industrymen who de- 
pend upon the family farm growers haye 
allowed themselves to be misled by propa- 
ganda put out by these vicious and evil mass 
producing combines who are determined to 
destroy not only the farm growers but those 
industrymen who serve the farm growers as 
well. We have always ed and argued 
that the broiler industry was a closely knit 
economic unit and that the well-being of 
each segment demanded the cooperation of 
all. We still stand solidly on that principle 
and are, and have always been, eager and 
anxious to cooperate for the benefit of us 
all. For in true cooperation Mes the salya- 
tion of us all. So when you hear me cussing 
the industry, remember that I am talking 
about the powerful mass producing combines 
and not the honest feedmen, processors, and 
hatcherymen, all of whom are marked as vic- 
tims of these evil and destructive combina- 
tions, just as we are. 

And remember that it was your own Texas 
Broiler Association who first dared to brand 
these powerful mass producing combines as 
vicious and destructive monopolies, enrich- 
ing themselves on the blood, sweat, and tears 
of multiplied thousands of unoffending 
broller growers and did so on a great na- 
tional platform from which some of the most 
powerful Members of the Congress of the 
United States also addressed the poultry 
producers of the Nation and pledged support 
for an economically sound and stable indus- 
try. From that moment onward, TBA has 
been feared and hated by these vicious mo- 
nopolistic wreckers of a great industry be- 
cause they know that we have turned the 
fierce white light of public opinion on the 
almost incredible abuses so long practiced, 

As a matter of fact, we are proud of most 
of our Texas broiler industry leaders for it 
is a well established fact that most of our 
troubles come from beyond the borders of 
Texas, The Texas industrymen deserve com- 
mendation and I am happy to commend 
them for their efforts to cut down senseless 
overproduction of broilers, even though their 
action proved to be shortsighted and un- 
wise, resulting in dismal failure and serious 
injury to all segments of our industry. I 
refer to the fact that in 1957 Texas tried to 
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cut down the stupid and ruinous over- 
production but the mass producing com- 
bines in other States, as usual, took ad- 
vantage of our good intentions and increased 
their already swollen overproduction more 
than enough to offset the Texas cutback. 
Thus, while Texas fell from second to fifth 
place in broiler production, the mass pro- 
ducing combines boomed and national pro- 
duction of broilers rose by some 21 percent, 
totally wiping out the Texas reduction and 
keeping the industry in economic chaos and 
spreading ruin for thousands of growers and 
their friends, the feed dealers and smaller 
industrymen. Texans are accustomed to ad- 
vance and when we fell from second to 
fifth place in broiler production, it hurt all 
Texas. It did not help the growers. It 
did not help the industry. It helped only 
the arrogant, mass producing combines who 
created all the chaos in the first place. 

Therefore if the industry had cooperated 
with Texas Broiler Association In its con- 
tinuing efforts to stabilize the broiler in- 
dustry on sound economics and good busi- 
ness, not only we but they too would have 
been far better off and Texas would have 
been able to have held its rightful place 
in broiler production thereby benefiting us 
all as honest and sincere cooperation is al- 
ways bound to be beneficial to any group 
that has the courage to practice it. We are 
still ready and willing to cooperate with all 
segments of the industry and we hope that 
our friends in the industry will see both 
the necessity and the justice of helping us 
establish a good working relationship with 
all segments of the industry. 

But the Texas industry effort to reduce 
ruinous overproduction, mistaken and un- 
wise though it proved to be, nevertheless 
proved once more the absolute correctness 
of TBA in its insistence all along that the 
broiler industry was national in scope and 
therefore a national problem which no State, 
not even Texas, could solve alone and that 
nationwide action was required. 

Although TBA has thus far failed to win 
cooperation, we have never stopped fighting 
for the great principles for which we have 
always stood. We have also realized that 
the broiler industry is so vast and so 
concentrated that only the Government 
or the great family of organized labor are 
strong enough to bring stabilization, justice, 
and sound economics out of the appalling 
chaos existing in the broiler industry. Thus, 
denied help and cooperation from our own 
industry we turned to the great food in- 
dustry union, ted Mest Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America, 
AFL-CIO and, in this 63 year old union, we 
found as fine a group of men as it has ever 
been my good fortune to meet, Able, help- 
ful, sincere, hard-working, and dedicated 
men, it is an honor and a privilege to know 
them and to work with them in the great 
task before us. When we went to them for 
help, they generously extended a helping 
hand and have shown us more consideration, 
more helpfulness, more sincerity, more un- 
derstanding of our problems and more Chris- 
tian brotherhood than we had found in the 
entire broiler industry and all the industry 
dominated poultry organizations in the 
United States put together. And if you will 
read the constitution of our union, I know 
you will agree with me that any man or 
woman who lives up to the high standards 
set forth is not only a patriotic citizen but 
a good Christian man or woman in every 
sense of the word. And in the charter, are 
the important words: The autonomy of the 
union is hereby granted and recognized.” 
That means, my friends, that whatever is 
done in our broiler grower union will be 
done by broiler growers, with each member 
having an equal vote. It necessarily fol- 
lows that our broiler grower union will be 
as good or as bad as wé broiler growers 
make it and if we fail, we cannot blame it 
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on any one, certainly not on the interna- 
tional union. It is strictly up to us and if 
we do our part, success is certain and we 
and our children will enjoy a sound and 
stable broiler industry for generations to 
come. And our part is simply in joining 
our union and then voting and supporting 
it, thus making it an effective and power- 
ful organization backed by the economic and 
political might of 18 million members of 
the great family of organized labor, No 
farm group in the history of American agri- 
culture have ever had such a great oppor- 
tunity as broiler growers now have and, 
if you support this union, it will be the 
dawn of a new day for all farm groups, 
for the eyes of the Nation are watching us 
as they have never watched any farm group 
in history. It is our opportunity and our 
responsibility. Therefore let us take time 
by the forelock and selze opportunity while 
we can. For, if we let this pass, we will 
never have another chance to save our 
broiler house and equipment inyestments or 
to get decent pay for our work. 

Now just what is a union? Well, a union 
is simply a group of people associating them- 
selves together for the benefit of all and 
operating on the tried and true democratic 
principle of majority rule, That means that 
when we growers have decided an issue by 
majority vote, we will be backed by our own 
great Food Industry Union with 397,000 mem- 
bers all over the Nation. And that Is not 
all for we are a part of the powerful AFL- 
CIO and can depend upon the support of 
this great organization with more than 18 
million members. Now just think a moment 
about that 18 million members with whom 
we broiler growers are now privileged to stand 
on equal terms. Why do so many men and 
women stand solidly together year after year? 
The answer can only be that there is great 
good in the union and that each and every 
member actually benefits from his or her 
membership. Think a little further and you 
will realize that most of these 18 million 
union members are heads of familles and, 
say there are four people in the average 
American family. That would be 72 million 
people enjoying direct benefits, security, and 
protection from the union in their daily lives. 
Thus, nearly half of all our people enjoy 
direct benefits from unions while millions 
more enjoy indirect benefits such as a higher 
standard of living, better economic condi- 
tions and better pay. Indeed all the people 
in our Nation enjoy manifold benefits from 
the economic security unions make possible. 
That is why we are proud, honored, and 
grateful to be a part of our great Food In- 
dustry Union, the amalgamated. 

Moreover, working men and women are not 
the only people who believe in the princi- 
ples of unionism. Try to find a doctor who 
does not belong to the American Medical 
Association. Try to find a lawyer who does 
not belong to the bar association, which is 
nothing more or less than a lawyer's union. 
And, if you do find a doctor who does not 
belong to his association or union, you will 
find an outcast in his profession no matter 
how brilliant he may be. And if you hap- 
pen to find a lawyer who does not belong 
to the bar association or lawyer's union, you 
dare not hire him for even should he win a 
favorable verdict for you, the higher courts 
would throw it out as was done recently right 
here in Texas. And even our good friends, the 
bankers, with all their vast economic power, 
find it necessary to organize and you can be 
sure that they have very powerful organ- 
izations, which are, after all merely bankers’ 
unions. Now, if organization helps the 
banker, how much more would it help the 
broiler grower? If the doctor and the lawyer 
need organization, with all their special 
training and skill, how much greater is the 
need of effective organization for broiler 
growers? Look around you, the banker, mer- 
chant, doctor, lawyer, factory owner, brick- 
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layers, schoolteachers, even ministers of the 
gospel all have organizations to protect their 
rights and bring security, Now, ask your- 
self the question: If all these people need 
unions, how can we broiler growers hope to 
survive standing alone? 

No, ladies and gentlemen, there is no sub- 
stitute for effective organization and, if we 
want the good life, with good pay and all 
that goes with good living for ourselves and 
our children, we must organize and stand 
solidly together for the enduring benefit of 
us all. There is no other way. And as an 
organized group, you can do anything "you 
want to do so long as it is honest and rea- 
sonable. Unorganized, you will remain help- 
less and exposed to every wind that blows. 

In conclusion, let me humbly urge that 
you take advantage of this God-given op- 
portunity to become a member of the most 
effective organization ever developed by man, 
the great family of organized labor, yet privi- 
leged to run your own broller grower union 
without interference. 

So let cach of us put the old shoulder to 
the wheel and begin now to make things 
happen the way we want them to happen 
and the way to do that is join your own TBA 
broiler grower union today and then ask 
your friends and neighbors to join for the 
quicker we can get a few hundred more 
members, the quicker we can begin to get 
things done. The initiation fee is only $5 
and the regular dues will not begin until the 
membership has voted on what those dues 
shall be. That is the democratic union way? 
Join today, I thank you. 


Industrial Michigan Faces New Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 
m THR SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, a 
newspaper in my State, the Detroit 
Times, has been making a notable effort 
to clear away the lies and slanders that 
have been perpetrated about Michigan 
recently and to get at the real truth. 

The Detroit Times has not been doing 
a “whitewash job” in presenting the 
facts. One article, for example, notes 
that Michigan has perhaps been lagging 
in developing the scientific and basic re- 
search brainpower that is needed to cope 
with the new age. 

Yet, the article shows that Michigan 
has already taken great strides to cor- 
rect that deficiency. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article, from the De- 
troit Times of Friday, March 27, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE Lacs on SCIENCE 
(By Jack Pickering) 

It may be that the traducers of Michigan 
have missed the most significant criticism 
that might have been lodged against the 
State from the standpoint of economic 
development. 

That is research and scientific brainpower. 

In this direction Michigan is, indeed, 


lagging. 

2 ng" does not mean that Michigan is 
at the bottom of the heap. Michigan is far 
from that. In some respects Michigan is 
outstanding in scientific forethought. In 
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some respects she is so-so. In some respects 
she is behind the eight ball. 

The best way you can sum up the situa- 
tion Is to say that Michigan, up to the last 
few years, has been adequately supplied with 
scientific brains. 

Now, in the morning of a new kind of age, 
Michigan has allowed too many other areas 
to leap too far ahead. 

It hasn't hurt very much—yet. But unless 
something is done soon, the conséquences 
will become more and more obvious. 

Yet now comes the most encouraging sign 
of what otherwise would be a dark outlook: 
‘The effort to correct this situation already is 
in progress, and the effort started before the 
“man in the street’ was even aware of the 

blem. 

The Governor's science advisory board in- 
cludes men who, without question, are among 
the truly thoughtful leaders of scientific 
thinkin, 


Ina eed: their opinion, now taking form, 
is that 11 Michigan is to earn its rightful 
share in the future, it must start developing 
new products and new industries. 

To develop these, somebody must invent or 
discover them. 

In a word, what Michigan needs is more 
research. More scientific study. P 

We'll get back to that in a minute, but 
first let’s just remember Michigan's history 
in this century. 

Michigan has been the automobile capital, 
the shrine city of mass production. Auto- 
mobiles grew to such a fabulous importance 
that Michigan neither wanted nor needed 
nor could have handled—many other indus- 
tries. ~ 

It was a big enough task just keeping up 
with the demand for more cars. 

Now, for the first time (the Great Depres- 
sion was a painful interlude but not a mile- 
stone) the automobile industry has reached 
its adulthood. 

That doesn't mean it won't produce even 
more cars in 1965 than it did ih 1955. It 
probably will. But it no longer can keep 
growing at the rate of its infancy and youth. 
It is grown up, 

With continued growth of population, and 
with automation, Michigan must find other 
work for its people to do. 

That is why, among thinking people, the 
real issue today isn't any of the incidental 
criticisms which are being nurtured so noisi- 
ly by outsiders. 

The need is new ideas and new knowledge. 
The ideas for new industries rarely leap full- 
grown from concept to useful products. 

Some man, working for the sake of knowl- 
edge alone, uncovers a new fact. Einstein 
evolved the mathematical formula for trans- 
lating matter into power, but it was years 
before anyone split an atom, and still more 
years before splitting atoms became a bomb, 
and even more years before fisioning atoms 
became useful power supplies. 

By the nature of Michigan's development, 
the State for decades has not been hungry 
for basic ideas. It had one—the idea of a 
hhorseless carriage! for half a century it has 
taken the utmost in ingenuity and skillful 
management to make the most of that basic 


Now, at last, it is time for some additional 
ones. 

How does Michigan stand in producing 
thinkers—and laboratories in which to do 
thoir thinking? Not especially well. 

We have six colleges and universities which 
are doing a pretty good job of training stu- 
dents. A pretty good job. University of 
Michigan is, indeed, one of America’s great 
universities. But it isn't the “Athens of the 
West” that some overenthusiastic Ann Ar- 
borites once tried to tell themselves it was. 

We have Wayne State University, Uni- 
versity of Detroit, Michigan State University, 
all producing engineers and science gradu- 
ates—and one educator gratuitously com- 
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mented that MSU's activity in this line is 
much underrated. 

Western Michigan University and the 
School of Mining and Technology at Hough- 
ton are not to be forgotten, elther. We have 
some good schools. 

And yet, at the same time, Michigan Is a 
strange mixture of strong and weak points. 
U. of M. ranks third in the United States, 
exceeded only by Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and California Institute of Tech- 
nology, in defense projects being handled for 
the Government. 

Yet Michigan schools are graduating only 
about 100 bachelors of science in electronics, 
when the State needs at least 1,000 a year. 

Curiously, in the important field of physics, 
the big Ann Arbor campus has only about 
three dozen undergraduates specializing in 
physics—yet has several hundred graduate 
students taking advanced work. 

The implication is unavoidable: Michigan 
has skilled teachers and excellent labora- 
tories, yet peopie from other States are more 
interested than we are in making use of 
them. 

You have proof right there that for what- 
ever reason, Michigan residents in the mass 
are not making adequate use of the facili- 
ties we already have. 

Now let's look at a different phase, yet 
related. Last year the National Science 
Foundation awarded 389 first-year graduate 
fellowships. These are awarded to topflight 
students, and they are allowed to go to what- 
ever schools they choose. ° 

Only eight came to Michigan; 230 went to 
the notable schools of the east and west 
coasts. 

A significant resignation was announced 
only last week. Dr. J. Earl Thomas came 
here nearly 4 years ago to head the physics 
department at Wayne State University. But 
he has resigned and will leave at the end 
of the present session. He came here with 
dreams of building an outstanding physics 
department; he found, he says, too little 
interest in such a goal. 

True, Wayne State has its financial prob- 
lems, but Dr. Thomas said that the worst 
lack was a lack of enthusiasm, a lack of 
dreams which could be achieved, a lack of 
respect for intellectual curiosity and scholar- 
ship in too many high places. 

He is getting more money to go to an elec- 
tronics corporation in Massachusetts, but the 
money hasn't taken all the sting out of his 
failure to achieve what he wanted to achieve. 

What is his feeling as to the reason for 
Michigan's seeming lack of interest in a 
scholarly approach to science? He thinks it 
is a price Michigan has paid for its greatness 
ag A mass production center. 

“Too much of the attitude,” he says, “that 
everything must be immediately useful in 
the automobile business. Too little patience 
or respect toward basic ideas, and an ab- 
sence of reverence for scholarship for its own 
sake.” 

Don't let that word “reverence” mislead 
you. Don't make the mistake of thinking 
that this physicist is demanding that people 
bow down to an academic symbol. 

For Dr. Thomas is not an ivory-tower idler. 
Only 40, he worked on the atomic bomb at 
Los Alamos, helped develop rockets at Cal 
Tech, is currently doing work for the Navy. 

You don’t develop new products, new 
methods, new industries out of thin air, he 
insists. You accomplish these concrete bene- 
fits by a pattern that has proved itself over 
the centuries. The scholar finds a new fact, 
not necessarily having the slightest idea what 
it is good for. 

In due time somebody finds a use for it. 
But there isn’t any shortcut. Omit the basis, 
and the rest is futility. 

Or if you want to hear the same thing by 
somebody else, take a reference from a pre- 
liminary report from a subcommittee of the 
Governor's advisory committee on science, 
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The committee members are worth noting 
carefully: George J. Huebner, Jr., Chrysler re- 
search engineering chief and the man who 
headed the team which developed the Chrys- 
Jer missile program and ultimately lofted 
America’s first satellite; Dr. Michael Ference, 
physicist and head of Ford's research labora- 
tories; Dr. L. A. Sweet, Parke, Davis research 
director; Dr. Winston Kock, of Bendix; Dr. 
Lawrence Hafstead, GM vice president and 
the man who discovered a characteristic of 
neutron emission which is what makes nu- 
clear powerplants possible, instead of merely 
bombs. 

These men, obviously, have one foot in 
each of two worlds: The scientific world, and 
the business world. So mark this from their 
report: 

“Half of all products now manufactured 
in this country can be traced directly to a 
research laboratory, and profitability of 
many of the others rests on research. 

“Our high standard of living and our 
growing economy in the United States are 
no longer based on natural resources and 
fortunate geography, but on scientific 
research,” 

Thomas and other scientists are bitter at 
the remarks of some so-called “practical” 
men who sneered at research in the past. 

C. E. Wilson's remark is one: “I agree with 
Boss Ket: ‘If you show me a piece of basic 
research, I'll show you something useless',” 

Or Kettering's proud announcement that 
he had a sign outside his laboratory, Leave 
all slide rules here before entering.” 

Or even Henry Ford's objection to sending 
his son to college—although there are some 
who suspect Ford, as was often the case, 
wasn't sneering at knowledge so much as he 
was suspicious of the rah-rah attitude that 
once seemed to be the outstanding char- 
acteristic of campuses. 

Even since the war at least one atomic 
energy laboratory was disbanded by a top- 
ranking Michigan executive because he could 
see no immediate sales possibility from un- 
derstanding the atom more fully, 

But lest this recital of past mistakes seem 
depressing, look at the other side of the coin. 
The auto companies, once so sure that the 
practical side was all that counted, now have 
influential representatives—see the commit- 
tee list above—insisting on research as the 
key to the future, 

Note that Michigan (led by Walker Cisler, 
of Detroit Edison) is in the forefront of 
peaceful atomic power, with the construc- 
tion of the Enrico Fermi plant—and don't, 
think that is being built by some tinkers 
with wrench and tinsnips. 


Burroughs, Upjohn, Parke-Davis, Bendix 
and a host of others are showing how re- 
search builds business. 

For still a further point, admitting that 
Michigan has need of stimulating its inter- 
est, and respect, and activity in science, is 
there still time for Michigan to catch up? 

Has Michigan, íin fact, slipped? 

One highly reliable index to the economic 
health of any community, nation or state, is 
its use of electric power. 

In the 10 years 1947-57, Michigan's killo- 
watt-hour consumption rose 8.8 percent. 

Eleven Western States increased 9.8 (Call- 
fornia rose 9 percent, while New Mexico and 
Nevada, with a lot of catching up to do, 
rose 15.8 and 16.9). 

New York showed only 5.8; busy New Jer- 
sey 8.3 which still didn’t match Michigan; 
the New England States 6.7; Ohio a lusty 
12.4 although other Midwest States ranged 
from 5 to 7; Kentucky-Tennesse-Alabama- 
Mississippi, 16.7, Indicating quite a surge 
there. 

It might not hurt, however, to keep this 
in mind, You don’t just buy good scientists, 
or hire them away from somebody else, or 
pick them off trees. You train them, from 
schoolboys on up. 
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And while Dr. Thomas is understandably 
disappointed in his own experience here, his 
present viewpoint is objective and interest- 


“I came here because I knew that De- 
troit industry had to have basic science to 
support it. This still is so. Industry goes 
where the ideas are. If Michigan wants 
part of the aircraft, or jet engine business, 
what better way is there than to design 
better alr frames or engines here? Inci- 
dentally, it puzzles me to hear so much 
about gas turbines in the automotive field, 
yet there seems to be no effort to design jet 
engines—and General Electric gets con- 
tracts Instead. 

“However, there are 
things about Detroit, too. 

“One is its population. It seems to me 
that Detroit, instead of being a melting pot, 
is more of a marble cake, with so many 
nationality groups all remaining separate 
entities. 

“At the same time, this may be a very 
important factor in its way. This reverence 
for scholarship that I mentioned—it is very 
strong in Europe and other parts of the 
world. 

“I think that may be why the east and 
West coasts, being more exposed to other 
nations, and their thinking, have acquired 
more of this attitude toward scholarship. 
There is nothing that foreign-born parents 
like so much as to see a son become a 
scholar, 

“The hope of Michigan lies with the peo- 
ple. Not the native-born leaders, but the 
people.” 


some promising 


Annual Report of the New York Civil 
Defense Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE AW 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the New 
York State Civil Defense Commission has 
recently published its annual report. 
The report reflects the philosophy of the 
civil defense program in New York State, 
and presents the case for a greater 
awareness of the potential dangers that 
confronf us. I ask unanimous consent 
that the foreword of the report be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, as I 
deem it worthy of the attention of my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the fore- 
word was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FOREWORD 

The annual report for 1958 marks the com- 
pletion of 814 years that the present civil 
defense program is in operation in New York 
State. Despite its origin in wartime, it has 
now become a continuous peacetime pro- 
gram refiecting recognition by the Federal 
and the State Governments that civil de- 
fense, like military defense, constitutes a 
bulwark of our national security and is, 
therefore, an essential element of everyday 
life. 

As the year comes to a close, two questions 
appear uppermost in mind: What has been 
accomplished in the past year? Where are 
we heading in the coming year? The second 
of these is the most important, for nothing 
can be done about the past; but, it is within 
our power to do something about the future. 
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Reviewing the accomplishments of the 
year toward attaining an effective civil de- 
tense. several major developments stand out. 
One is that the State civil defense plan 
and the 12 target-support area plans were 
completed; and that city and county plans 
and in the case of the latter, also town and 
village plans, are in the process of comple- 
tion. The other development, ensuring the 
progressive improvement of the Nation’s civil 
defense, was the promulgation by the Presi- 
dent of the national plan for civil defense 
and defense mobilization, 

Thus, the broad general civil defense doc- 
trine on the Federal and State levels has 
been firmed up, and the course of action 
that needs to be taken is now clearly de- 
fined. In the latter connection, New York 
State has already moved to coordinate its 
efforts with those of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The preparation of the written plans did 
not introduce any basic changes in the 
concepts underlying the work of the Com- 
mission and the local civil defense organiza- 
tions up to the present time. The approach 
adopted by the Commission from the outset 
has been fundamentally sound; and, with 
few minor changes, our planning policies and 
principles have been kept up to date in line 
with new requirements. While the written 
plans, which consolidate and reflect the 
latest thinking, serve a useful purpose in 
enhancing civil defense efforts in the im- 
mediate future, there is no need to break 
sharply with the past, lay new foundations, 
and begin cur work anew. 

What will be required, however, is a more 
intensive effort in familiarizing ourselves 
with the contents of these plans and in mak- 
ing the doctrine universally known through- 
out the State. With the written plans as 
a basis, manuals and other detailed guides 
have been developed for use in training. 
This step will enable us to test our plans 
and also to apprise the organized civil de- 
tense forges and the population as to what 
our problems are and what needs to be done 
to resolve these problems, 

Since there is a broad definite thread of 
continuity in our civil defense p the 
work which is planned for the future should 
not be difficult to grasp. We need only to 
examine past accomplishments to disclose 
the gaps which exist and then to chart the 
new areas of civil defense activity on which 
we must embark. 

Coupled with the day-to-day efforts to 
advance our civil defense preparations is 
another important job which we must un- 
dertake. Those of us who have been in 
civil defense over the years know and appre- 
ciate Its vital importance. There are others 
who need to be convinced. True, civil de- 
fense has not been accepted as readily as 
military defense; therefore, we have the job 
of winning this acceptance. This we must 
achieve if we are to gain the wholehearted 
cooperation of the entire population without 
whose support and assistance civil defense 
can never be fully adequate. 

There still prevails to strongly the idea 
that all our national security requires is to 
build up and maintain military retalatory 
forces. It ls difficult to understand how we 
can conceive of full retaliation if, with the 
first blow against us, our homefront will be 
unable to withstand and deal with the effects 
of initial attack. 

Today, national survival depends on the 
timely availability of weapons superior to 
those of the the potential enemy. It also 
depends on the capability of the homefront, 
which will be a primary battleground, to 
measure up fully to the exigencies of modern 
war.. One cannot do without the other. 

With soundly based National and State 
plans, defined responsibilities, and tested 
procedures, civil defense can now proceed 
to present a genuine deterrent to an enemy’s 
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plan to overwhelm the American people by 
terror. Americans will be able to survive, 
get on their feet and fight back. This is 
the objective of a well-organized civil de- 
tense. 

Untill such time as nations will give up 
war as a means of settling disputes, we will 
live under the threat of war. 2 

Modern arsenals of war now consist of 
weapons armed with an explosive potential 
measured in millions of tons of TNT, Nu- 
clear explosives are so plentiful that a num- 
ber of nations now possess sufficient quanti- 
ties to carry out any military action they 
may desire. 

Delivery systems—that is, the manned air- 
craft and ballistic missiles—have been per- 
fected to the point where their numbers are 
now simply a matter of Industrial produc- 
tion capability. Guidance systems have been 
improved to the point where any target, 
wherever located, can be attacked. . 

Underlying these developments is the sall- 
ent fact that offensive capabilities are out- 
stripping defensive capabilities. According 
to our miiltary leaders, there is no assurance 
of a perfect defense which an enemy could 
not penetrate. \ 

We are confronted, therefore, with the 
prospect that we might have to live in a 
state of siege, with the enemy operating from 
bases thousands of miles away. 

Urban concentration is the heart of mod- 
ern civilization. very existence is cen- 
tered in highly complex and interdependent 
communities. While this system of living 
has brought us untold benefits and has en- 
abled us to achieve the highest standard of 
living in the history of mankind, it is also 
the source of grave potential danger in that 
in any attack on the United States the con- 
centration of population and industry will 
become the most inviting and convenient 
focal points of attack. 

In any future war that nation will win 
whose people are prepared to and can with- 
stand the shock, This can be accomplished 
only through recognition of the problem 
which will confront us in any future war 
and through advance preparations to cope 
with the dangers that will face us. The 
means through which we can achieve such 
preparations is civil defense. 

A misconception prevalent among many of 
our people is that civil defense is something 
apart from our daily lives and our Govern- 
ment. Actually, civil defense is our Govern- 
ment and our people at war. It must be 
recognized as a way of life, and must be 
fully integrated into our governmental 
structure. 

In war as in peace, the safety and welfare 
of the people are entrusted to the regularly 
constituted local authorities. The mayor's 
responsibility as chief executive does not 
cease because of war, nor does the responsi- 
bility of the chief of police for the mainte- 
nance of law and order, nor, for that matter, 
does that of any other official within his 
sphere of authority. However, because of 
the impact of war, many normal duties Will 
have to be expanded and new duties added. 

Civil defense, then, involves all of Govern- 
ment plus the additional facilities and per- 
sonnel which will be required to enable us 
to take care of the added burdens imposed 
by war. 

The concept of civil defense has under- 
gone tremendous changes since World War 
II. Its mission is the same—adyance prepa- 
rations preattack to insure adequate prepa- 
rations before an attack; to bring assistance 
to stricken areas following attacks, to keep 
production going in support of the war 
effort; and to lay the basis for recovery 
when hostilities cease. 

Adjustments, however, have been made in 
our approach to civil defense to meet the 
new requirements created by the new 
weapons and delivery systems. These ad- 
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justments conform to the changes which 
have taken place in military defense. 

The basic pattern of civil defense evolved 
in recent years is geared to mect the various 
contingencies dictated by modern war. This 
pattern provides for effective arrangements 
to warn the people against impending at- 
tack; for training people In what to expect 
in the event of war and keeping them in- 
formed of the progress of hostilities during 
war; for laying the basis of various types 
of evasive action they can take, depending 
on the warning time available; for a shelter 
program; for permitting the marshaling of 
all available resources and capabilities for 
postattack disaster rescue and relief opera- 
tions; and, finally, for instituting measures 
promoting recovery and restoration follow- 
ing attack and the cessation of hostilities. 

Civil defense ‘s essentially a “package” 
type of operation involying all phases of 
remedial action which can be taken under 
the circumstances. Sound planning requires 
that we prepare for the remote as well as the 
highly probable contingencies. We have 
made constant strides in all of the courses of 
action, except shelter. Here, a special effort 
must be made. 

With the possible warning time being 
steadily reduced by speedier instruments of 
delivery and the increase in the destructive 
yield of weapons, the need for adequate 
shelter is ever more apparent and becoming 
even more urgent. Shelter will afford pro- 
tection to some degree all of the 
destructive effects of nuclear weapons—heat, 
blast, and radiation. ` 

As a parting word, there are two points 
which I would like to emphasize. One is 
that civil defense preparations should not 
be turned on and off depending on the tem- 
porary state of international relations. 
When tensions become critical it will be too 
late to do something about civil defense 
preperations. The program is too broad and 
inclusive to permit its adequate development 
at a moment’s notice eyen if a crash pro- 
gram were undertaken. Like military prep- 
arations, it must be continually developed 
and maintained; and its development should 
be such that, if any need arises to put civil 
defense into immediate effect, it will be done 
quickly and with effective results. 

The other point is leadership, In view of 
their magnitude and complexity, adequate 
civil defense preparations require the best in 
leadership. It is no small job that can be 
conducted as a secondary effort. One needs 
only to examine existing civil defense plans 
to see its far-reaching ramifications. Cou- 
pled with this is the fact that civil defense 
preparations require financial outlay. We 
must use what we have, but we must not 
terminate or impede civil defense prepara- 
tions on financial grounds. Obyiously, this 
also calls for an outlay in peacetime. These 
expenditures need not be on as extensive a 
scale as the military, but we should not be- 
grudge the price of a modern missile-bearing 
submarine in order to keep our civil defense 
going. 

C. R. HUEBNER, 
Director. 
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Speaker, on March 25, President de 
Gaulle, at his press conference in Paris, 
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offered some profoundly significant ob- 
servations in noting that two-thirds of 
the inhabitants of the earth lead a 
miserable existence, while certain peo- 
ples have at their disposal what is neces- 
sary to insure the progress of all. He 
asks what is the use of the dangerous 
wrangling over West Berlin and the 
German problem. For in our time, he 
says, the only quarrel worthwhile is that 
of mankind. He invites us to vanquish 
misery, to abolish poverty through inter- 
national cooperation, and suggests that 
this should be the primary subject for 
the agenda of possible East-West con- 
ferences. 

I commend to the attention of the 
Members the following official transcript 
of President de Gaulle’s remarks: 

The crisis.opened by Soviet Russia on the 
subject of Berlin plunges the world into 
grave anxiety. 

Three closely related questions are put by 
Moscow: 

The possibility of measures which would 
raise an obstacle to the movement of Amer- 
ican, British, and French military elements 
between West Berlin and the Western Zone. 

The destiny of the German people, which 
would be profoundly affected by the formal 
separation of Germany into two states and 
by the fact that the former capital of the 
Reich would become incorporated in terri- 
torles under totalitarian dictatorship or sub- 
jected to conditions which would lead to 
this servitude. 

Finally, neutralization of a zone in Europe 
of which Germany would be an essential 


part. 

Let us add that the Soviet Government, in 
p the West to open negotiations on 
the fate of Berlin and on a peace treaty with 
the two Germanys, made it known that it 
envisaged transferring its rights and respon- 
sibilities regarding the city to the Pankow 
(East German) authorities: In this case, 
the goings and comings of American, British, 
and French forces would have to be made in 
agreement with Pankow, a situation which 
Washington, London, and Paris would find 
themselves forced to recognize, 

Should the Western Powers see the way 
barred to them and should they want to 
open it by force, they would come up against 
Soviet troops stationed in East Germany 
who, we have been told, are not there to 
play marbles. 

This being so, it might be thought that 
France wishes to profit from the crisis and, 
joining the move to split the German people, 
insure for herself, at the expense of that 
country, advantages parallel to those which 
the Soviet Union seems to wish to seize for 
herself. That is a policy that others have 
been able to practice toward an unfortunate 
neighbor. 

It is not only policy. If the present Ger- 
many seemed dangerous to us, then no 
doubt the memory of trials suffered by her 
actions and the desire to prevent their re- 
currence would motivate our demands. But 
Germany, as she is, in no way threatens us. 
We even think that with her capabilities, her 
energy, her resources, she constitutes an es- 
sential element in the life and progress of 
Europe and the whole world. 

Even more, as is normal for two old ad- 
versaries who have given up fighting and 
destroying each other, France and Germany 
haye resolved to cooperate. On this point, 
the policy of Chancellor Adenauer coincides 
with ours. Quite recently, Mr. Segni con- 
firmed to me that it was also that of Italy. 

We shall thus support nothing which 
would be such as to lead the German peo- 
ple to despair or to compromise its peaceful 
future or to wreck the hope which, after so 
many shocks and tears, has arisen on both 
sides of the Rhine. 


April 7 


One might think, on the other hand, that 
France might consider keeping out of the 
quarrel. Boing without means of action, 
that is to say of destruction; equal to those 
in the hands of the Americans and the Rus- 
slans, and thus, without the power to try 
and impose her policy, she might endeavor 
to keep outside the conficit and, should it 
come to that, out of the war. This would 
amount to France, in an attempt to keep her 
life, giving up her reasons for living. But 
also this would be to destroy the Atlantic al- 
lance, and alliance which is unimaginable 
without the participation of France. 

Thus nothing except atomic war could pre- 
vent Soviet domination from spreading over 
all Europe and all Africa, before it went on 
to cover the rest of the world, After which, 
the human race, or as much of it as would 
have survived, would everywhere be given up 
to the oppression of dictatorship and to the 
frightful upheavals brought about by dicta- 
torial trends and leaders. 

We prefer to maintain the alliance until 
the day when the future of peace is assured. 

We hold it necessary in the first place that 
America, Britain, and France should not 
agree to allow anyone to put obstacles in the 
way of the comings and goings of their troops 
to and from Berlin. As a result of the vic- 
tory, as well as of arrangements concluded 
in the past with Soviet Russia, the three 
powers have the right of passage. If any- 
body opposes this, they and all others who 
might come to support them would commit 


As regards the fate of the city itself, we 
note that those of its inhabitants who have 
the opportunity to express their views are 
unanimous in wishing it to stay Western, 
For this reason and for others, we would not 
allow West Berlin to be given up to the 
Pankow regime. 


From the point of view of the foreign rela- 
tions of the French Republic, we 8 eat 
on the same level, on the one hand, this 
arbitrary construction and on the other, the 
German Federal Republic, where citizens say, 
read, and hear what they like, come and go 
as they please and, in complete freedom, elect 
their representatives and their government. 

The reunification of the two parts into a 
single Germany which would be entirely free 
seems to us the normal destiny of the Ger- 
man people, provided they do not reopen the 
question of their present frontiers to the 
west, the east, the north, and the south, and 
that they move toward integrating them- 
selves one day in a contractual organization 
of all Europe for cooperation, liberty, and 

But, pending the time when this ideal can 
be achieved, we believe that the two sep- 
arated sections of the German people should 
be able to multiply ties and relations be- 
tween themselves in all practical fields. 
Transport, communications, economic activ- 
ity, literature, science, the arts, the goings 
and comings of people, etc., would be the 
subject of arrangements which would bring 
together the Germans, within, and for the 
benefit of, that which I would call Ger- 
3 sone 8 after all is common to 

; 0 eren 
conditlons. 5 

As regards turning Germany into a neu- 
tralized territory, this extrication or disen- 
gagement in itself has no meaning for us 
which is of any value. For if disarmament 
did not cover a zone which is as near to the 
Urals as it Is to the Atlantic, how would 
France be protected? What then, in case of 
a conflict, would prevent an aggressor from 
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crossing by a leap or a flight the undefended 
German no man’s land? 

What narrow strip would remain between 
the Meuse and the ocean, in which to de- 
ploy and use the means of the West? Cer- 
tainly, we are supporters of the control and 
limitation of all weapons of war. But, In 
order for these measures, apparently hu- 
manitarian, not to risk leading to our dis- 
appearance, they must cover an area deep 
enough and large enough for France to be 
covered and not, on the contrary, exposed. 

On these different subjects and on others, 
I do not see, for my part, any objection of 
principle to the opening of negotiations, 
whatever precedents there may or may not 
have been. M, Couve de Murville would 
thus attend a conference of foreign minis- 
ters, should one be heid, 

If it were to develop that that confer- 
ence, after thorough examination of the 
problems, succeeded in sifting out the ele- 
ments of an agreement on important points, 
then, with Premier Michel Debré at my side, 
I could myself take part in a meeting of 
those charged with the supreme responsi- 
bilities of the great powers. 

But it is clear that, in order to achieve 
something worthwhile, it is necessary to 
» Prepare the topics for discussion in such 
a forum, and discussions must be carried 
out in a peaceful atmosphere. In this 
matter, I am in complete agreement with 
what President Eisenhower said recently. 

On this serious occasion, France feels 
qualified to speak clearly and calmly. First 
of all, because she has no feeling of com- 
petition or animosity toward the Russian 
people. Quite the contrary, she has a real 
and traditional friendship. In the next place, 
for the reason that in the matter of Ger- 
many, which is the stake in the crisis, she 
has been able to master her grievances and, 
taking into account the changes which have 
occurred there, to consider this country not 
as an enemy, but as a partner. 

Lastly, because France herself does not yet 
have atomic bombs, and, unlike the three 
others, is not subject to the obsession of 
launching her bombs before those of the 
adversary haye been able to accomplish their 
mission. In short, France looks at the pres- 
ent crisis in her own way, with clarity and 
even with impartiality, 

That is why, speaking in her name, I am 
sure of speaking the thoughts of more than 
2 billion human beings who think as she 
does. Because of, and in comparison with, 
the risks run by our species and of the im- 
mense human tasks that we could and 
should accomplish in common, any summons 
which might be addressed to the West with a 
view to obtaining abandonment by Intimida- 
tion would be hateful and absurd. When, in 
both camps, ev g is arranged so that 
means of destruction, capable of annihilat- 
ing continents, could be unleashed in the 
space of a few seconds—at a time like that, 
creating a state of tension, such that any 
error, any incident might unleash the cata- 
elysm, would be trantamount to presenting 
the very existence of humanity with an un- 
pardonable challenge. 

When two-thirds of the inhabitants of the 
earth lead a miserable existence, while cer- 
tain people have at their disposal what ts 
necessary to ensure the progress of all—what 
is the use of the dangerous wrangling over 
West Berlin, the East German Democratic 
Republic, and German disengagement? 

For, in our time, the only quarrel worth 
while is that of mankind. It is mankind that 
must be saved, made to live and enabled to 
advance, 

We, who live between the Atlantic and 
the Urals; we, who are Europe, possessing 
with Europe’s daughter America, the prin- 
cipal sources and resources of civilization; 
we, who have the means to feed, clothe, 
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and house ourselves and to keep warm; we, 
who have mines and factories going full 
blast, well-tilled soll, railways where run 
numerous trains, roads choked with cars, 
ports filled with ships, airports full of air- 
craft; we, all of whose children learn to read, 
who build many universities and laboratories, 
who form armies of engineers and techni- 


clans, who can see, hear, read what is of a 


nature to satisfy the mind; we, who have 
enough doctors, hospitals, medicines to ease 
suffering, to care for the sick, to ensure the 
life of most newborn infants—why do we 
not erect, all together, the fraternal organ- 
ization which will lend its hand to the 
others? Why do we not pool a percentage of 
our raw materials, our manufactured goods, 
our food products, some of our scientists, 
technologists, economists, some of our trucks, 
ships, aircraft in order to vanquish, misery, 
develop the resources, and help in the work 
of less-developed peoples? Let us do this— 
not that they should be the pawns of our 
policies, but to improve the chances of life 
and peace. How much more worth while 
that would be than the territorial demands, 
ideological claims, imperialist. ambitions 
which are leading the world to its death. 

It seems to me that this should be a pri- 
mary subject for the agenda of possible East- 
West conferences. In case of agreement in 
principle, it would evidently be necessary 
to draw up a common plan of organization 
and implementation. 

If we should hold a summit conference 
this year, I would be ready to speak of it 
with my friends, Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. 
Macmillan, and I hope that Mr. Khrushchey, 
whom I met some time ago in Moscow in the 
entourage of Stalin and who has come a long 
way since then, will be willing to take an 
interest in it. 

Question: “How do you feel that the sit- 
uation has developed in Algeria since last 
year when you offered the ‘peace of the brave’ 
to the Algerian rebels?” 

There have been 130 years of vicissitudes in 
Algeria. For 4 years and more now, fighting 
and attacks have not ceased. We are living 
in an age when, on this earth, a gigantic 
organization is militating everywhere against 
the West, while the West often neglects to 
look after itself. We are witnesisng a tur- 
moil which, inside the Moslem world, sets 
many Arab countries against foreign peoples, 
many states and parts of states against others 
of the same race and the same religion, and 
many leaders against other leaders who, like 
themselves, and yet against them, claim to 
be the champions of unity. Under these 
conditions, I doubt that anyone has ever 
been able to Imagine that peace and prosper- 
ity would come all of a sudden to a torn Al- 
geria, or that all that was necessary, at the 
height of a persistant fever, was to shout 
down one slogan with other slogans in order 
that all the internal and external cauces of 
the present war should disappear as if by 
magic. 

Personally, I do not think that, and I 
never say it. On the contrary, I believe and 
I say that the destiny of Algeria depends 
upon a task of long duration, the tesk of a 
whole generation performed under conditions 
ond in a spirit that are completely new and 
that are aimed at enabling Algeria to reveal 
herself to herself and to open herself to the 
world as it is. I believe and I say that such 
a task is inconceivable without the presence 
and the action of France. I believe and I say 
that France has made her resolve, that she 
is now following a clear and firm plan and 
that, while endeavoring to achieve pacifica- 
tion as soon as possible, she is working for 
a transformation that will enable Algeria to 
find her new self. 

What has been done for this transforma- 
tion? This is what has been done in 8 
months: 
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From the political point of view, the way 
of equal and universal suffrage has been 
opened for the first time and forever to the 
Alegrians, giving them the means of ex- 
pressing their true will. Irreversible meas- 
tures have established a single college for all 
women and men and given the Moslems the 
largest proportion of elected representatives 
in every kind of election. It was on this 
basis that the referendum, held last Septem- 
ber, showed that the vast majority of the Al- 
gerian people trust me to secure for them 
peace, liberty, and dignity and to act so 
that Algeria will thereby remain linked to 
France. Legislative elections were held in 
October. The Algerian municipalities will 
elect their councils next month. Later, the 
general councils [of the departments] will 
be elected. Doubtless it may be objected 
that the war situation interferes with the 
objectivity of these various elections. It is 
nonetheless true that they are taking place, 
that the nature and the composition of all 
representative bodies have been profoundly 
altered by comparison with what they were 
and that thus the Algerians are henceforth 
ensured of self-determination as peace is 
gradually restored. That is a revolution if 
ever there was one. 

With regard to economic development and 
social conditions in Algeria, anybody can see 
for himself that the implementation of the 
industrial and agricultural plan of Constan- 
tine has been started and that the Premier 
has just called attention to this fact. As it 
sometimes happens that France and progress 
share the same luck, by a happy concidence, 
the exploitation of Saharan oll and gas have 
just given Algeria the necessary means for 
getting things started. Algerians, take a look 
at your country as it stillis. Soon, I promise 
you, you will see a very different Algeria. 

From the point of view of education, the 
number of Algerian schoolgirls and school- 
boys increased last year, will increase this 
year and in each of the years to come by 
hundreds of thousands so that, before 10 
years have elapsed, all the children will be 
going to school. At the same time, a great 
effort is being made to train professional, 
technical, administrative and military per- 
sonnel. And what value should be given to 
the number and importance of human rela- 
tionships, which are constantly becoming 
more numerous between all France and all 
Algeria? In these relationships, the Army— 
in which, I might mention in passing, serve 
110,000 Moslems—plays a major role. In- 
tellectually, socially, morally, Algeria is in a 
period of gestation, A body of young people 
is emerging there, which includes those who 
have fought on one side or the other—young 
people who will want to see the birth and 
growth of a new Algeria, that is to say, a 
modern, educated and fraternal Algeria. 

As this new Algeria takes shape in body 
and spirit, her political destiny will appear 
in the minds and in the votes of her chil- 
dren. Iam sure that the Algerians want and 
will want this destiny to be tied to that of 
France and that the latter also wants and 
will want it, because this fits in with the na- 
ture of things, with common sense and with 
sentiment. This is a magnificent task which 
calls for the efforts of all the Algerians, of all 
the communities and of the French of France. 
By comparison, the desperate continuation of 
combats and attacks appears each day more 
absurd, because this continuation no longer 
seems to have any justifiable alm and there- 
fore can lead only to hatred, misery and 
death. 

Yes, blood and tears still flow; yet, Algeria 
and France are marching together toward the 
future—a future which, I assert, will belong 
to everyone and in which no door will be 
closed, 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
S.C., March 22, 1959: 

In Drxte: Mon Action 

Tronically enough, news the past few days 
on the racial issue front—news of. the vio- 
lence-and-trouble varlety—has all come from 
Northern States. 

In Michigan, Delaware, Indiana, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, everyone is supposed to 
be happy integrated—if you believe the 
professionals who specialize in stirring up 
racial conflict and disorder. 

In those States there may be integration, 
but it appears to be far from happy. 

Take, for instance, the situation in De- 
troit where white policemen are accused of 
staging a slowdown strike after they were 
assigned to ride with Negro policemen in 


squad cars. 

Before March 1, Detroit’s police patrols 
had operated on a segregated basis. That 
is, a car was occupied either by two white 
patrolmen or by two Negroes. 

A new police commissioner took over. Evi- 
dently he's one of those commissioners with 
political ambitions. He ordered 

So white patrolmen slowed down their rate 
of writing traffic tickets and otherwise regis- 
tered oblique protests, 

The commissioner got tough. “Racial in- 
tegration is here to stay,” quoth he. “Any- 
body who doesn't like it better resign right 
now.” He had some takers. Probably he 
will have more when other white patrolmen 
line up new jobs. 

In Wilmington, Del., a Negro family moved 
into a formerly all-white neighborhood. 
What was described as a “crowd” gathered In 
front of the Negro residence. Stones were 
hurled through windows. Firecrackers 
were exploded. Police were forced to erect 
barricades and stand guard. 

If any such thing had occurred in the 
South, the headlines of Northern newspa- 
pers would have been knee-deep chronicling 
what angry Dixie mobs were doing. 

At Evansville, Ind., a Negro preacher went 
into a barbershop. He wanted a shoeshine. 
The proprietor told him, “We don’t give col- 
ored people shines in this shop.” He called 
the police. The preacher was charged with 
disorderly conduct. 

The city court dropped the charge, al- 
though the prosecutor said there was a 
“valid basis for the charge.“ He added, how- 
ever, that “a criminal court is not an appro- 
priate forum for resolving complex questions 
concerning integration in public places.” 

What if that had occurred in South Car- 
olina or Georgia? The town would have 
been oyerrun by NAACP lawyers, FBI agents, 
assorted do-gooders, and the usual posse of 
trained seals from the bleeding-heart m- 
tegrationist press. 

School integration isn’t progressing too 
well even in New York City. Fifty persons, 
including Negro preachers, staged a demon- 
stration outside the Brooklyn Board of Edu- 
cation’s offices. 

What was their complaint? Too many 
schools still have pupils of only one race, 
or only a scattering of Negroes. They want 
districts rezoned so more white children 
will be forced into Negro schools, and vice 
versa, 
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And there was more trouble at that hous- 
ing parade, famed in film and story, Levit- 
town, Pa. A white pastor offered moral sup- 
port for a Negro couple whose move into the 
white community had caused protest. His 
church lost 30 members. He resigned. 

What if that had occurred in the South? 
You can imagine what the northern head- 
lines would be saying, and how the “telly-V" 
commentators would be telling the Nation, 
ever so ponderously, how the fate of the 
Nation was at stake. 

All these instances underscore the fact 
that southerners are far from being alone 
in contending that forced integration rep- 
tesents a denial of individual right of as- 
sociation in schools, business and private 
life. 

They also demonstrate the fact that forced 
mixing causes rioting, violence and ill will, 
since there are no such troubles in South 
Carolina and other Southern States where 
the fact of segregation’s basic wisdom is ac- 
cepted by the vast majority of both races. 


Welfare State in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Indianapolis Star, Saturday, 
March 21, 1959. 

z WELFARE STATE IN ACTION 


A picture of Indians of the Six Nations 
picketing the White House probably attracted 
no more than a curious glance. But the 
next time you are traveling in a part of 
the country where there is a major Indian 
reservation, give it more than a curious 
glance. Give a thoughtful look. There, 
but for the grace of God, sit you, or we. 

But for the grace of God, and the inde- 
pendence of a lot of ancestors who figured 
they would work things out for themselves 
rather than look to the Government to take 
care of them. 

The Indians were not given as much choice 
about it. For more than 170 years—though 
considerably less in the case of some tribes 
which were less tractable than others—the 
all-providing guardian of the reservation 
Indians has been the U.S, Government. In 
any case since well beyond the memory of 
any living elder, the reservation Indian has 
been the beneficiary of a cradle-to-the-grave 
welfare state administered In Washington. 

What is the result? 

In Mississippi the Jackson Clarion-Ledger 
and Daily News recently looked to the 
Choctaw Indians, whose reservation is there, 
for an answer. A missionary called the 
Choctaws the most poverty-stricken group 
in the Nation. The only serious challenge 
we can think of to that statement might 
come from those who would claim that the 
distinction belongs to some other reservation 
tribe. This condition has been. developed 
under generation after generation of man- 
agement of economic affairs by Federal 
experts. It is to such management as this 
that the welfare enthusiasts want to turn 
over the entire American economy. 

The missionary critic said the adult 
Choctaws average a second grade education. 
An Indian Agency official said this wasn't 
50, that the Choctaws have a fourth grade 
average. The Federal Government, from the 
beginning, has been responsible for provid- 
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ing education for the reservation Indians. 
This is the same Government which the 
Federal siders say must plunge into all 
American public education at once, to save 
it from disaster. 

The last school census showed some 91,000 
Indians of school age. A third of these were 
in public schools, off the reservations. 
Nearly 8,000 were in mission schools. About 
half of the rest were in federally provided 
schools. On the Navajo reservation alone, 
in the Southwest, there were 15,000 school- 
age children not In school. School facilities 
were not available for them. It is to the 
Federal Government, which has had the re- 
sponsibility for reservation schools from the 
beginning, that the Federal-aid enthusiasts 
now want the whole country to look for 
money and example in providing adequate 
schools. What an example. 

The tuberculosis death rate among the 
Choctaws is put at five times the national 
average. The infant death rate is termed 
three times the national average. The Fed- 
eral Government is and has been responsible 
for hospitals and medical care for the reser- 
vation Indians, The welfare staters want to 
turn over the health of the entire Nation to 
the mercies of a bureaucracy with a record 
like this. 

These are, to be sure, examples from the 
worst of the Indians“ experience. Many In- 
dians, either in groups or individually, now 
live just as well as anyone else. But they 
haven't done it under the care and feeding 
of the Federal Government. ‘These are the 
ones who have succeeded in taking over the 
management of their own affairs, or who 
have left the reservations, or who have been 
so fortunate as to have oil turn up under 
their tribal lands. 

Take a long and thoughtful look at the 
tribal groups which have continued to de- 
pend on the wisdom and benevolence of 
Federal paternalism. You will see what all 
America would be like a few generations 
from now if the welfare state planners 
should succeed in taking over. 

Let’s not let it happen. Let's chuck the 
welfare state, with its security and its bene- 
fits, into the ash can where it belongs. Let's 
go back to the principles and practices of 
individual initiative. They built a nation 
out ot a wilderness. They can keep the 
Nation going forward to ever greater heights 
of freedom and progress, 


Our Senior Citizens Deserve Better 
Treatment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, as I 
am sure most of my colleagues know, I 
have been a strong advocate of the Town- 
send plan for national insurance 
throughout my career as a Member of 
the Congress. It is a matter of pride to 
me that the Colorado delegation, to 
which I have the honor of belonging, has 
invariably cooperated 100 percent on 


those occasions when a discharge peti- 


tion was employed in an effort to bring 
this legislation to the floor. 

I consider it a privilege to speak in 
this Congress in behalf of H.R. 4000, the 
current Townsend bill, which now resides 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
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I sincerely hope that this committee 
will see fit to issue a favorable report on 
H.R. 4000 when this Congress is called 
upon to consider revision of our social 
security program. The amendments it 
proposes are, in my mind, long overdue. 

Many of my constituents were rather 
badly disappointed with the social secu- 
rity amendments of 1958, and I must say 
that I can hardly blame them. The 7 
percent increase we voted for benefi- 
ciaries of old age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance, and the few additional 
dollars we appropriated for recipients of 
old-age assistance constituted a pitifully 
inadequate solution to the problems 
which our senior citizens must face every 
day of their lives, 

It is a sad but true fact that these 
problems too often tend to be ignored 
or overlooked, not only by the whole of 
society, but here in Congress. And yet 
it is Congress, and Congress alone, to 
8 these people must look for a solu- 

on. 

I suggest that our basic approach has 

erroneous. Last year, for example, 
we satisfied ourselves with a so-called 
cost-of-living formula. We were told 
that since the last social security benefit 
increase, the cost of living index had 
jumped by eight points, and so, as a 
curious compromise, we settled on a 7 
Percent increase in benefits: On the 
surface, this seemed to be a not unrea- 
sonable solution. But the real crux of 
the matter lay beneath the surface. The 
truth was that the original benefit level 
was so absurdly low that the tiny in- 
crease we authorized served only to per- 
Petuate an existing evil. What I am 
saying is that a small percentage in- 
crease at the poverty level does little 
more than bring poverty up to date, and 
the amelioration is so insignificant as to 
be virtually nonexistent. Our social 
security fabric needs a complete over- 
haul. Repairs on à tiny percentage 
scale are like patches on a worn gar- 
ment. 

As we all know, the Department «of 

Health, Education, and Welfare has ex- 
hibited no fondness for a realistic bene- 
fit level; indeed, at hearings during the 
previous Congress, Department spokes- 
men made it abundantly clear they 
favored only minimal improvements. 
The Department has time and again 
reiterated its contention that the system, 
must be kept solvent, and that any bene- 
fit increases must be related to the pro- 
gram's financial capabilities. It is im- 
possible to quarrel with this logic. But 
it is equally impossible to accept as final 
the notion that our vastly wealthy Na- 
tion has strained its resources to the 
point where no further improvements 
can be made in our social security struc- 
ture. 
I suggest we have been the victim of 
partial truths. There is, to be sure, some 
evidence that the present social security 
system has matured to the extent that 
little further growth seems feasible—at 
least within the cost range that people 
will tolerate. But this does not mean 
there is no better system. The fact is, 
a better system does exist. 

The better plan is H.R. 4000. It is bet- 
ter because it can do the things the 
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social security program cannot do, that 
is, pay higher benefits to more people 
without the risk of insolvency, and at 
same time assure that retirement bene- 
fits will at all times bear a realistic rela- 
tionship to living costs. 

It is quite natural that as benefits un- 
der the present program grow more and 
more expensive, the Congress will grow 
increasingly reluctant to increase them. 
I believe we have just about reached that 
point. It is time now to take a long, hard 
look at the system itself. If we can find 
a more economical way to pay the higher 
benefits our senior citizens deserve and 
need, then certainly we are morally ob- 
ligated to give it close and careful scru- 
tiny. 

For this reason I urge the Committee 
on Ways and Means to consider H.R. 
4000 as the next logical step in the de- 
velopment of our country’s social security 
pattern. 


The Plight of the Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] once again has 
called attention to the plight of Amer- 
ica’s urban communities. In an excel- 
lent article entitled “A Voice for the 
Cities,” which was published in the 
March 7, 1959, issue of The Nation, he 
points to the need for a greater recogni- 
tion in the councils of government, of 
urban problems. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A VOICE ror THE CITIES 
(By Senator Josera S. CLARES) 

This is a land of milk and honey and 
money, 

We have become accustomed to a gross 
national product and a rate of private ex- 
penditures which are, in the old Hollywood 
phrase, “merely colossal.” But our schools 
are deteriorating, traffic is strangling our 
cities, slums are spreading quicker than we 
can eradicate them, and in the midst of 
affluence there is poverty. Seven million 
American families are existing on Incomes of 
$2,000 a year or less. 

Our failure to face and deal realistically 
With these problems amounts to a kind of 
Paralysis in our public life. The scope of 
our action is determined not by a forthright 
analysis of the facts which all admit, but 
by preconceived limitations growing out of 
inertia and outmoded thinking. 

Last November's election was, I am con- 
vinced, an indication of profound public 
discontent with the way things are going. 
Americans voted for candidates of both par- 
ties who appear to look to the future and 
not to the past. If we interpret the voter's 
mood accurately, complacency with present- 
day America cannot be the mark of the 
current Congress. 

My own discontent, when I look at our 
public scene, rises for many reasons, but 
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the one about which I perhaps feel most 
keenly is our failure to recognize and deal 
with the change which has transformed us 
from a rural to an urban nation. 

Simply because of the economics of hous- 
ing, the continuance of our present cities is 
assured for the immediate future. For some 
time the rate of new housing construction 
has been insufficlent even to take care of 
our expanding population and to replace 
dwellings which burn or are demolished. 
The prospect for the future shows little 
chance of improvement. People will con- 
tinue to live in cities for the simple reason 
that there is nowhere else for them to go. 
There is grave question, of course, as to what 
kind of cities they will be, but in any case 
they will continue to house at least as many 
people as they now do. 

Even with the most optimistic assump- 
tions as to urban renewal, we can expect to 
house in our central cities only 17 million 
of the estimated total population increase 
of 55 million in the next 20 years, Thus, at 
least two-thirds of our population growth 
must be housed outside the core cities of 
our metropolitan areas. In other words, 
the metropolitan explosion cannot be 
stopped. z 

So we are going to haye central citles and 
rapidly growing fringe areas which surround 
and swallow many smalier cities. Within 
another generation, the remaining gaps will 
be filled in the continuous urban and sub- 
urban belt reaching from Portland, Me., to 
Alexandria, Va. The problem is to make 
these urban concentrations as civilized an 
environment as possible. 

What is wrong now is familiar to all of 
us: The decay of the older areas of central 
cities; blight and slums; the flight of the 
middle class to the suburbs; the vicious cir- 
cle created as talented people desert the cen- 
tral city, leaving a leadership vacuum filled 
by those less skilled culturally, economically, 
and politically, And, on the other hand, 
the often barren life in the suburbs—inade- 
quate community organization, the hap- 
hazard provision of services iInade- 
quate special districts, and the oppressive 
problems of transportation and communica- 
tion (traffic bottlenecks, lack of downtown 
parking) resulting in strangulation of the 
commercial areas of the central cities. 

Yet a visitor from outer space, looking at 
the structure of our Federal Government, 
would conclude that America is still a rural 
Nation, with rural problems its dominant 
concern. We have a Department of Agricul- 
ture, which devotes itself to the problems of 
the farm; we have a Department of the In- 
terior, which reflects the interests and needs 
of the more sparsely settled States; but there 
is no department with responsibility for the 
problems ot the tens of millions of people 
living in forced congestion in metropolitan 
areas. 

City people, too, need an advocate in 
Washington. To illustrate; The Senate be- 
came disturbed last year about the plight of 
the Nation's railroads. The t of 
Commerce was concerned; so was the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate has a stand- 
ing subcommittee with jurisdiction over 
railroads, So it organized a study. Those 
of us who have been worried about a related 
problem—namely, the plight of the com- 
muter and the deterioration of mass transit 
in the cities—tried to make sure that urban 
mass-transit problems would be covered in 
this study. The answer was no. States 
Tights intervened. 

No department of the Federal Government 
has any interest in what should be done 
about commuter-transportation services. 
No committee or subcommittee of the Con- 
gress has any jurisdiction. Yet mass tran- 
sit is not merely a State and local problem. 
Much of the traffic crosses State Lines. 
Some of the railroads involved serve many 
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States. Let's face it—State and local goy- 
ernments are incapable of dealing success- 
fully with this problem in most localities— 
just as urban renewal was generally beyond 
their competence until the Federal Govern- 
ment stepped in. 

Maybe the ultimate answer is that mass 
transit should not be a Federal problem, 
even in part. Maybe the same applies to 
air and stream pollution, and water supply. 
But what concerns me most is that, at the 
present time, we don't even have the mech- 
anism for examining such problems, com- 
prehensively and making intelligent national 
decisions. 

I believe the first step should be the 
creation of a Department of Urban Affairs 
at Cabinet level with the responsibility of 
keeping abreast of urban and metropolitan 
problems and developing recommendations 
for Federal, State, and local action. The 
department would represent the urban 
viewpoint in the administration of nation- 
wide programs which particularly affect 
cities and their suburbs—notably, highways 
and water conservation. It would be as- 
signed—initially, at least—only those oper- 
ating programs which are peculiarly urban, 
and these are already clustered in the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. But the 
department, to my mind, would be some- 
thing far beyond the present HHFA. The 
additional element would be a “hunting 
license” to study, research, and recommend, 
and a responsibility to listen to represent- 
atives of groups like the HHFA, understand 
their problems, and reflect that understand- 
ing in the policy-forming processes within 
the executive branch. 

I have seen the criticism that a new de- 
partment should not be formed until a phi- 
losophy of Federal-State-local relations is 
agreed upon. I think the logic points in 
just the opposite direction. Governmental 
philosophies do not spring full-blown into 
being; they evolve. But they cannot evolve 
unless someone in government has respon- 
sibility for thinking creatively about them. 
We will get the philosophy far more quickly 
if we establish the mechanism first. 

In 1957, speaking at a convention of the 
American Institute of Architects, I responded 
to the question, “How can the city be re- 
stored?” by suggesting that three things are 
needed: more money, in political 
structure, and elimination of political lag. 

First, money. Our central cities are in 
mortal danger not only through st 
tion from traffic congestion but through 
financial starvation and attrition. The city, 
still the hub and nerve center of its area, 
must provide more and more services at in- 
creasing costs not only for the people who 
live In it, but also for those who work in it, 
use its facilities, but no longer vote, live, and 
pay taxes there. Moreover, the people who 
can best afford to sustain the increasing 
costs of maintaining and improving the 
city’s facilities are the very ones who haye 
moved to the suburbs. 

Some recently published figures on the 
Washington area illustrate this point, They 
reveal that the average family income for 
families living within the District of Colum- 
bia in 1956 was $4,900; but in the imme- 
diate surrounding area it was $6,773, more 
than one-third higher. In nearby Mont- 
gomery County, Md., it ranged up to $7,735. 
I suspect the same relative income levels hold 
true for similar areas. 

As the city's costs go up, its tax resources 
go down. Those who move in are poorer 
than those who move out. Morover, in the 
competition with State and Federal Govern- 
ments for tax revenues, local government 
comes off a poor third. Business, looking 
for lower tax rates, is following the filght to 
the suburbs. The city is left with the prob- 
lems of providing the needs and services 
required for civilized living without the 
money to cope with them. 
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I don't believe the way out of this finan- 
cial dilemma will come through local taxing 
systems—even as they may be revised. 
Wealth is too unequally distributed; its lo- 
cation bears too little relation to the need 
for services, Hence the property tax is un- 
fair and relatively unproductive as well as 
relatively inflexible. And there is hardly any 
other kind of tax available which can be 
administered well on a local basis. Local 
sales taxes drive business outside the taxing 
jurisdiction. Graduated income taxes have 
been largely preempted by State and Fed- 
eral Governments, 

There are only two alternatives. One is 
to establish a new level of government, a 
fourth layer, that will correspond geograph- 
ically to the new community, the metropol- 
itan area, The other is to use the larger 
judisdictions that already exist: the State 
and Federal Governments, which in practical 
fact means the latter, since States are as 
limited in their financial resources as the 
cities. 

All the evidence I have seen indicates that, 
despite the current outcry, the Federal 
budget is less of a strain on the national 
tax base than local budgets are on local tax 
resources, Since 1946, State and local taxes 
per capita have risen three times as fast as 
Federal taxes; State and local debts (a rough 
measure of the excess of need over resources) 
have also risen much faster than the Fed- 
eral debt. This is why it seems to me that 
the economy campaign now being waged by 
some powerful organizations is totally mis- 
guided when directed against those parts of 
the Federal budget which would relieve the 
burden on local taxpayers—for example, 
Federal aid to education. Equally misguided 
have been the administration's cuts in urban 
renewal, which is a splendid example of 
something that could not be done at all if 
the communities had to rely on their own 
tax resources, 

The second obstacle to restoration of the 
city is obsolete governmental structure, The 
legal and political framework in which we 
struggle to provide for the city of the future 
is sometimes our own worst enemy, when 
it should be our greatest ally. 

What would we do if we were the Found- 
ing Fathers, and were creating a national 
political structure in this year 1959 instead 
of 1787? Of course, we would still create a 
Federal system, but would we have 49 
States—plus Hawail—with the present 
boundaries? Of course not. We would pay 
attention to the natural boundaries of social, 
economic and political communities and re- 
gions—we might even try to make boundary 
adjustments from time to time as conditions 
change. 

But we are the captives of the mistakes, as 
well as the beneficiaries of the wisdom, of 
the Founding Fathers and their successors. 
We can’t do much about illogical State 
boundaries in our lifetime, We can only try 
to moderate their effects. 

In the meantime, there is a great oppor- 
tunity for political invention at the local 
level. Instead of the unimaginative laby- 
rinth of special and ad hoc bodies created 
in our metropolitan areas, let’s continue to 
search for new approaches to metropolitan 
government. The need is great. I favor 
such developments as those being worked out 
in Toronto and Atlanta, in Dade County, 
Fla., and Allegheny County in Pennsylvania. 
And, in seeking larger jurisdictions, let’s use 
intelligently the larger Jurisdictions that al- 
ready exist—the county, for instance; or for 
problems which cross county lines, the State; 
or for metropolitan problems that are char- 
acteristically interstate, the Federal Govern- 


ment, 

If this last month sounds like a dangerous 
invasion of our honored tradition of local 
home rule, consider what's happened in high- 
ways. Very few of our communities had 
made any real start in building the metropol- 
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itan highway system of the future until the 
„new Federal highway program was enacted. 
Now superhighways within metropolitan 
areas are an accepted part of the interstate 
system. Communities have the wherewithal 
to get these highways built, yet local control 
over the location of the highways is not 
truly lessened. City authorities participate 
to the full in these decisions. Under Federal 
leadership we have improvised a de facto 
metropolitan structure for highway-bullding 
which is working. 

The same evolution is evident in regard to 
metropolitan water supplies. Municipal 
water supply has already become an impor- 
tant factor in Federal river-development 
projects; eventually, it may be the major 
factor. And because of the multipurpose 
use of water today, it may require a river- 
basin governmental agency to coordinate 
various consumer uses. 

But to use our higher levels of government 
as we should in the solution of urban prob- 
lems, two other political reforms are re- 
quired: 

1. We must bring the State legislature up 
to date, so that the tall of the rural counties 
stops wagging the dog of our huge urban 
populations. 

2. We must reorient a Federal Government 
superbly equipped to deal with the nine- 
teenth-century problems of agriculture and 
natural resources, and hardly equipped at 
all to deal with the urban society which to- 
day it largely represents, 

A Federal Government which does not pay 
as much attention to urbiculture as to agri- 
culture, to the conservation ‘of cities as to 
soil, to the movement of people and goods 
within as well as between cities, is not 
adapted to today’s America. 

The third obstacle to restoring the city I 
have called a political lag. Thomas Jeffer- 
son warned that “the laws and institutions 
must go hand in hand with the progress of 
the human mind:“ We must overcome the 
lag that separates the politician from the 
planner. The successful politician leads the 
people as well as reflects their views. Over- 
coming political lag means educating not 
Just the politicians, but the public as well. 

I don’t suggest that creation of a Federal 
Department of Urban Affairs will determine 
whether the good society will survive. But 
I think it can be the focus for efforts to re- 
store our cities—perhaps our greatest chal- 
lenge in the age-old battle of man to control 
and shape the environment in which he lives. 
The struggle between man and his surround- 
ings—both those he found and those he 
made himself—is the stuff of which history 
is made, Along the path of this struggle, 
civilizations have come and gone. 

And in many ways, the city is civilization. 
It is more than form; it is substance, life, 
spirit. Streets, buildings, and facilities ex- 
ist for a purpose; they came into being be- 
cause people need them to lead the type of 
existence which they preferred to any other. 

And the desire to live in cities, the desire 
for urban culture—these will continue as 
long as civilization lasts. 


Economic Conditions in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the re- 
cent annual report of the United States 
Steel Corp. contains a very forceful state- 
ment by Robert C. Tyson, director and 
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chairman of its finance committee, which 
I believe warrants wider comment and 
study. It is not confined to a defense of 
our capitalistic system, but is rather an 
analysis of profits, their function, im- 
portance and necessity in an economic 
structure, dependent upon continually 
expanding employment, 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Tyson's statement printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Prorirs—-THEIR FUNCTION 


(Statement by Robert C. Tyson, director and 
chairman of finance committee, United 
States Steel Corp.) 

United States Steel and its management 
have long realized, as recorded in previous an- 
nual reports, that United States Steel—its 
employees and its stockholders—can prosper 
only as its customers and the Nation as & 
whole prosper. The combined good or ill 
fortune of its customers affects United States 
Steel in multiplied fashion. The percentage 
swings in United States Steel's business from 
one year to another are roughly double those 
of the Federal Reserve Board's index of in- 
dustrial production. 

Steel being cheap, durable and serviceable 
in so many ways is a principal material used 
in creating the Nation's tools of production— 
plant, equipment, construction, transporta- 
tion, and the like. Hence United States 
Steel's business responds especially to in- 
vestment in new tools of production. United 
States Steel's direct interest in new produc- 
tion investment is but part of what is, or 
should be, a widespread national concern. 
For it is only as the Nation's tools of produc- 
tion are kept sufficient and efficient that the 
Nation can either expect to enjoy economic 

with its rising standard of living, 
or hope to survive in a position of leader- 
ship in a troubled world. 

Of relevance, too, in view of the unemploy- 
ment that exists, is the truism that the only 
way that a new self-sustaining productive job 
ever comes into existence is that savings are 
invested in tools of production. This creates 
the environment in which men may go to 
work producing the marketable values to 
cover their continuing wage and the investors" 

fit, 

2 America people do not invest savings in 

job-creating tools of production unless they 

thereby expect to gain a profit in so doing or 
to diminish a loss otherwise to be incurred. 

The American competitive enterprise system 

is an acknowledged profit and loss system, the 

hope of profit being the incentive and the 
fear of loss being the spur. Since some two- 
thirds of all employment in America is fur- 
nished by corporations, it is of deep concern 
to observe how greatly over the years the 
corporate incentive has been undermined. 

This may be noted by comparing the com- 

pensation of employees in the Nation with 

the corporate profit through which so great 

a part of the employment is maintained and 

new productive employment inspired. 

The fact, is that over the past decade there 
has been a sharp downward trend in the rela- 
tive position of profit in the American econ- 
omy. This trend has already cut the profit 
incentive approximately in half. Thus, as 
may be seen the chart, corporate profits just 
before and shortly after World War II ranged 
from about 12 to 14 percent of the Nation's 
employee compensation. Since then the per- 
centage has shrunk to about 7 percent. Most 
employees realize that the only true job se- 
curity they have is that their employers can 
make profits and so continue to hire them. 
In terms of this measurement the margin for 
Job security has been cut about in half. 

Almost everybody “believes” in our com- 
petitive enterprise system. But may have 
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misconceptions of its nature and function 
and so lend at least passive encouragement to 
those who would either bargain away, tax 
away, or regulate away profits, all of which 
efforts have something to do with the under- 
mining of the profit incentive which has 
taken place, 0 


PROFITS AND INFLATION 


A principal pretense about profits, proffered 
primarily by labor union leaders, is that cor- 
porate profit rather than cost-push wage in- 
fiation is responsible for price inflation. This 
attitude ignores recorded facts. What the 
Nation's prices must cover, if production Is to 
continue, are the costs and profits of produc- 
ing the goods and services that constitute 
the net national product. The principal of- 
cial components of that product, as deter- 
mined by the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
are: The compensation of employees, includ- 
ing employer contributions for social insur- 
ance and other employee benefits; taxes on 
business, including corporate income taxes; 
the income of unincorporated enterprises— 
proprietors; and the profits of corporations. 

The net product increase, for example, 
from $221 billion in 1947 to an estimated 
$400 billion in 1958. Of the $179 billion in- 
crease, $125 billion was attributable to in- 
crease in employee compensation, $27 billion 
to increased taxes and $27 billion to increased 
income of unincorporated enterprises—pro- 
prietors—and miscellaneous items. There 
was no increase in the 1947 corporate profit 
component of $18 billion. To have kept pace 
with the rise in the combined other compo- 
nents since 1947, corporate profits in 1958 
would have had to be about $34 billion, as 
contrasted with the all-time high in 1956 of 
$23 billion. 

It is indeed curious reasoning which con- 
tends that rising prices are attributable to 
corporate profits—the only major component 
of net national product that did not in- 
crease—instead of to the wage and tax com- 
ponents which account for about 85 percent 
of the increase. 

A profitable economy is actually less sus- 
ceptable to inflation than one in which prof- 
its are meager. Shrinking profits and 
mounting unemployment go together, invok- 
ing, as most recently witnessed in 1958, infla- 
tlon-threatening Federal deficits, 

BIG PROFITS 

Perhaps the most widespread misconcep- 
tion about profits is that a big profit, by 
whatever convenient measurement, is un- 
fair and should therefore somehow be con- 
fiscated for other they higher 
wages, bigger taxes, or lower prices. But the 


fairness of a profit, or of a loss, is never to 


be determined from its arithmetic magni- 
tude, but only in terms of the fairness of 
price, wage, and other transactions of which 
it is the mere arithmetic consequence, In 
the American tradition fair dealings are 
those into which there enters no element of 
dictation, compulsion, or intimidation. If 
they are honest and voluntary, they must be 
deemed fair and beneficial by the partici- 
pants who otherwise are free not to under- 
take them—and so also must the profit or 
loss result be deemed fair. 


DIVIDENDS 


Among other misconceptions about profits 
is the notion that stockholders get all the 
profits of corporations. They do-not. All 
the money that stockholders ever get from 
their corporations (except in the event of 
dissolution and distribution of assets) are 
the dividends declared to them. Dividends 
are a relatively small but exceedingly vital 
part of the Nation’s Income. They are 
small—they average only about one-twen- 
tieth as much as the national compensation 
of employees, and the trend in this ratio 
over the past decade or more has been slight- 
ly downward. They are vital because on 
that slender thread of income to compen- 
sate those who have risked their savings to 
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provide the tools of production depends the 
functioning of the American economy. 
They, like spark plugs in an automobile 
engine, are a tiny part of the whole mech- 
anism, but one without which the whole 
mechanism fails. Abolish profits.and divi- 
dends through taxation or otherwise and 
out of the ensuing chaos would Inevitably 
arise some sort of socialistic dictatorship. 
In view of this it is as sadly surprising as 
it Is socially foolish that corporate income 
paid in dividends should be double taxed— 
first as earned, and again when transferred 
to stockholders as dividends. 
INCOME REINVESTED IN BUSINESS 


Another fallacy is the belief held by some 
that the remaining part of income, which 
we designate income reinvested in business,” 
represents a stagnant pool of purchasing 
power that has been siphoned off from the 
economy and which in the general interest, 
should somehow be forced back into circu- 
lation. It is a viewpoint sometimes urged 
as justification for bargaining, taxing or 
regulating away profits. But nothing could 
be further from the truth, and that the 
idea is given any public credence at all 
probably stems from accounting terminol- 
ogy which labels this remaining part as “un- 
distributed profits” or “surplus.” The people 
who compile the figures understand very 
well that income reinvested in business does 
not represent an accumulated pool of cash 
purchasing power. Income reinvested is a 
tag which, for convenience in keeping track 
of things, is put on part of the money which 
has come into, flowed through, and for the 
most part, already passed out of the busi- 
ness as an expenditure for tools of produc- 
tion or other assets that are needed to op- 
erate the business. 

PROFITS AND CASH FLOW 


That there is no pool of purchasing power 
to be raided for any purpose can be readily 
demonstrated by the recorded facts of United 
States Steel. To establish this truth United 
States Steel has aggregated for the 13 years, 
1946-58, the conventional items of its in- 
come statement and other items relevant to 
the cash flow. The compilation discloses 
that although receipts from customers were 
$41,344 million, the increase in cash was only 
820 milllon—and this despite the fact that 
$1,391 million was recorded as income rein- 
vested. To haye had even this little increase 
in cash United States Steel had to secure 
$750 million from the sale of its bonds, com- 
mon stock, and property. The simple fact is 
that income reinvested is a representation 
of purchasing power that has been expended 
rather than of purchasing power accumu- 
lated and available to be tapped. 

The principal reason that income rein- 
vested represents purchasing power already 
expended is that cash spent for new tools of 
production was $1,493 million more than the 
$2,473 million of wear and exhaustion of 
facilities—depreciation—recorded as cost. 
Of this excess, over $1,050 million was the 
extent to which recorded depreciation was 
deficient in recovering the buying power 
originally invested. 

USES OF INCOME REINVESTED 

Corporate income reinvested, like divi- 
dends, constitutes a very small part of the 
Nation’s income flow; but, like dividends, it 
is an exceedingly vital part of that flow. It 
has numerous functions to perform. 

In periods of inflation a first claim on 
income reinvested is to make good the de- 
ficiency in depreciation and so to preserve 
the enterprise. Under the tax code and 
presently accepted accounting principles the 
depreciation cost is based on the number of 
dollars originally paid—often long ago—for 
the depreciable asset. But as the buying 
power of the dollar declines, the depreciation 
amount becomes less and less adequate to 
cover the cost of equipment that must be 
purchased if the company is merely to stay 
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even. inflation, depreciation recov- 
ers the dollars originally expended, but not 
the buying power represented by such 
dollars, and income reinvested is thus called 
upon to do part of the job that depreciation 
ought to do. The extent to which income 
is preempted to perform this stay eyen func- 
tion has appropriately come to be called 
phantom profit. In the case of United States 
Steel, as previously noted, the depression de- 
ficlency due to inflation over the years 1946- 
58 amounted to over $1,050 million, 

Not only is much of income reinvested 
thus necessary to maintain existing supplies 
of tools and the jobs that go with them, but 
income reinvested is also the most immedi- 
ate, direct, and traditional source of money 
to purchase additional tools of production. 
Such purchases not only provide the jobs 
of making the new tools, but also the jobs 
of later operating them to increase the 
abundance of needed or wanted goods and 
services. 

There are still other vital functions for 
income reinvested to perform. Additional 
money can neither be borrowed nor repaid 
unless income reinvested be present or 
prospective. Thus few will lend their money 
to a corporation except that it be a going 
corporation with income prospects to assure 
safety of principal and interest. And a cor- 
poration that once becomes indebted cannot 
pay off that debt except out of income 
earned or through sale of stock, which latter, 
in turn, is not possible without income 
prospects. Income reinvested is also the 
most immediate and direct source of in- 
creased working capital required not only by 
inflation but also to facilitate the function- 
ing of an expanding productive economy. 

He who would squeeze income reinvested 
to increase wages, taxes, or other costs, or to 
reduce prices, would simultaneously be 
squeezing out: (1) Money needed to oyver- 
come depreciation deficiency and maintain 
existing tool capacity and employment, (2) 
the employment supplied in making both re- 
placement and additional tools, (3) the em- 
ployment of more labor to operate the addi- 
tional tools, (4) the new and better prod- 
ucts that come from new and better tools, 
and (5) the most immediate and direct 
means that exist of financing and expanding 
industrial capacity, important in peacetime 
and essential in wartime. 

PROFITS AND FREEDOM 


There is a big difference between the 
American economy and the Russian economy. 
In the American economy productive effort, 
through the voluntary and competitive de- 
cisions of free men, is automatically and 
continuously devoted to meeting with maxi- 
mum satisfaction the wants of all the peo- 
ple; in Russia production is by governmental 
compulsion directed toward satisfying the as- 
pirations of its ruling class with mere sub- 
sistence for the people. But the American 
economy cannot function if there Is interfer- 
ence with the voluntary and competitive 
markets by which the community bestows its 
rewards. These rewards are in terms of in- 
come or profits to those who most ably pro- 
duce what the community wants at prices it 
is willing to pay, while those who serve to its 
lesser satisfaction receive lesser incomes or 
experience losses. 

Our system rests on tts provision of op- 
portunity for free men to benefit themselves 
by saving and investing, but only if in so 
doing they serve the public's economic inter- 
est. If the benefits from so doing are re- 
moved, then progress must stop, unemploy- 
ment arise, and government compulsion re- 
piace the yoluntary decisions of free men. 

A profit and loss system can be practiced 
only by freemen. They cannot sacrifice that 
system without sacrificing their freedom. 
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American Automobile Association Inter- 
national Travel Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE DNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
American Automobile Association has 
recently published the result of a survey 
made of the some 600 Americans in 19 
States who have utilized the interna- 
tional travel service of the 12 affiliated 
AAA clubs. This survey throws addi- 
tional light on the broad extent of travel 
by Americans abroad and its great sig- 
nificance for peace and better under- 
standing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the sur- 
vey be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the survey 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SIGNIFICANT FOREIGN TRAVEL SURVEY 

(Following is a copy of a questionnaire dis- 
tributed recently to persons who have uti- 
Hzed international travel services of 12 af- 
fillated AAA clubs, Under each question, we 
have tabulated the results.) 

We feel that the following facts are signifi- 
cant: 

Question No. 6: Nearly 50 percent reported 
for 5 weeks or longer; 32 percent of the re- 
spondents spent 10 weeks or more abroad. 

Question No. 6: Nearly 50 percent reported 
that thelr trip changed preconceived atti- 
tudes about the countries or people visited. 

Question No. 8: While questions 6(b), 7, 
and 8 requested specific reactions and points 
of view, an analysis of the comments showed 
replies to No. 8 as the most interesting. Rec- 
ognizing that they come from people in all 
walks of life, we feel that many of the defi- 
nitions of “tourism and its benefits” are ex- 
tremely thought provoking. On the basis of 
these, it might be said that Americans who 
have traveled abroad have a deep insight into 
the true meanings of personal contact with 
peoples of other lands. (Comments received 
in reply to question No. 8 are attached in 
exhibit A.) 

Question No. 9(a) : Of those answering this 
question, 91.3 percent favored increasing 
tourist contact between the United States 
of America and U.S.S.R. 

Question No. 10: 64 percent of the respond- 
ents expressed interest in visiting the U.S.S.R. 
(A few clarified their replies by saying that 
they would not consider going to Russia at 
the present time, or under the U.S. S. R. s cur- 
rent regime.) 

Question No. 11: Considering the fact that 
77.5 percent of the participants were abroad 
in 1958, it is interesting to note that 29 per- 
cent planned to go abroad again in 1959 and 
22 percent have plans for foreign travel in 
1960. ‘ 

TOURIST SURVEY BY THE AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 

(Questionnaire mailed to 600 residents of 
19 States who patronize the international 
travel services of affiliated AAA clubs. The 
questionnaire had a 41 percent return.) 

JANUARY 22, 1959. 

Drar Frrenp: As part of a research project 
dealing with the touring experiences of peo- 
ple who have patronized the international 
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travel services of the motor clubs affiliated 
with the AAA, we will appreciate your an- 
swering the following questions and return- 
ing this form as soon as possible in the en- 
closed stamped envelope. Since we are 
anxious to complete this survey, your im- 
mediate response will be appreciated. 

Thank you very much. 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 

1. Most recent year of your trip outside 
the United States: 77.5 percent, 1958; 15.5 
percent, 1957; 7 percent, 1956 (or pre- 
viously). 

2. Length of your trip: Average length of 
time abroad 8 weeks; 10 weeks or longer, 
32 percent; 5 to 9 weeks, 37.3 percent; less 
than 5 wecks, 30.7 percent. 

3. Countries visited: England, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Spain; others: Carib- 
bean tour, Mexico. Ninety-two percent went 
to Europe or included Europe in part of a 
more extended tour. 

4. Country liked best: Most frequent men- 
tions: Switzerland, 34.5; Italy, 25.5; Eng- 
land, -14; France, 13; Austria, 11.5; Scandi- 
navia, 11.5; (split votes counted as one-half). 

5. Was your trip: (a) solely for pleasure? 
(b) combination, business and pleasure? 
For pleasure, 75.5 percent, 

6. (a) Generally speaking, did your trip 
change any attitudes you had about the 
countries or people visited? Forty-seven per- 
cent reported yes“: 53 percent reported no.“ 
Some clarified their reply by stating that 
their most recent trip did not alter their atti- 
tudes since they had previously been abroad. 

(b) Could you cite a specific example? 

7. What single fact or observation im- 
pressed you most in any one country, or 
overall? ` 

8. In a few words, how would you define 
the true meaning of tourism and its benefits 
to the people of the world? 

9. (a) Do you favor increasing tourist con- 
tact between the United States and the So- 
viet Union? (b) Americans to Russia only? 
(c) Russians to the United States? Of the 
respondents answering part (a), 9.13 percent 
were in favor of increasing tourist contact; 
8.7 percent has no opinion or did not reply. 
Only one respondent favored restricting 
United States of America-U.S.S.R. travel to 
Americans only. More than 90 percent fa- 
vored Russian visits to the United States. 

10. Would you, personally, like to visit 
Russia? Sixty-four percent expressed inter- 
est in visiting Russia; 28 percent were nega- 
11 5 8 percent did not respond to the ques- 

on, 

11. When do you expect to make another 
trip abroad? 1959, 29 percent; 1960, 22 per- 
cent; 1961 or later, 15 percent. (Thirty-four 
percent did not respond to the question or 
said they had no definite plans.) 


Exuisrr A 
AAA TRAVEL SURVEY 


Question No. 8: “In afew words, how would 
you define the true meaning of tourism and 
its benefits to the people of the world?” 

“There will be no real peace in the world 
until people of all nations have a respect 
for each other's point of view. International 
tourism is the only way to bring this about” 
(Massachusetts), 

“More Americans should go abroad, not 
Just for the pleasure but to become better 
acquainted with the people of other lands.- 
This personal contact and the understanding 
which results can, if multiplied by thousands, 
exert a tremendous influence for good and 
for peace” (North Carolina). 

“In knowledge, there is understanding. 
In understanding, there is respect. Tourism 
evokes & mutual respect—the greatest need 
in our world today” (Ohio). 


1959 


“Tourism helps you appreciate the cultures 
out of which America has been created: the 
religious, the literary, and the artistic treas- 
ures that have motivated our thinking” 
(Virginia). 

“Only by actual contact with peoples of 
other races, and with their modes of living, 
can anyone possibly gain an understanding 
and appreciation of their true worth" (Wash- 
ington State). 

“It broadens the horizon and destroys 
more prejudices than it causes“ (Rhode 
Island). 

“Tourism provides the opportunity of get- 
ting to know people better—their strengths 
and their weaknesses. It broadens one's 
understanding of the problems faced by 
different nationalities and in so doing de- 
velops a true tolerance for all peoples. One 
cannot think ill of a friend and travel de- 
velops this type of friendship” (Rhode 
Island). 

“Tourism should be guided by a desire to 
learn not to teach. You may be paying your 
way but you are still a guest of the country” 
(Pennsylvania). 

“Tourism is the means of bringing about 
understanding between nations. For the 
average person it is only by meeting people 
from other lands that they realize they have 
the same problems, hopes and emotions as 
themselves” (Pennsylvania). 

“The perception of the likenesses in man 
rather than political differences commonly 
stressed by the press; the increased con- 
sciousness of the vastness of the world, to 
say nothing of outer space. It increases our 
sense of unity and appreciation of people. 
Americans need to discuss politics with peo- 
ple of other beliefs in order to intelligently 
defend and live in a democracy” (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

“Although tourism can increase as well as 
decrease prejudice, when indulged in with 
the right spirit it increases human under- 
standing and sympathy and enriches one's 
personality” (Ohio). 

“Tourism is that indefinable quantity of 
which the American people do not do enough. 
Travel is a big thing in the United States 
of America. Everyone enjoys driving into 
another State or another area of their own 
State. But tourism takes one to another 
country, another land, where if you are wise 
you will try to live for a short while as do 
those other people and then you are better 
able to understand the ideas of foreigners 
and thereby become & better member of the 
family of nations. Tourism doesn’t make you 
a foreigner. It merely makes you count 10 
before you argue with one” (North Carolina). 

“I am not ashamed of the label tourist“ 
and get very ppy with Americans abroad 
who try to appear cosmopolitan. These, 
however, are not as bad as the ones who 
shout from the housetops that they are 
Americans and everything in America is 
better. Real tourism can be, and should be, 
the best way of making people of all na- 
tions understand better the problems and 
anxieties of other nations. I had a driver 
in Spain who was an ardent Franco fan; I 
still can’t agree with him, but I now under- 
stand why Franco is what he is in Spain” 
(North Carolina). 

“Tourism means far more than seeing.“ 
It means understanding—or seeing with the 
mind. This can lead the way to worldwide 
friendship and peace” (North Carolina). 

“To the individual: Tourism is a means of 
enriching one’s own life by incorporating 
into it not only the culture of one’s own 
land, but the culture of others as well, To 
nations: An intelligent tourist of any land 
can grow more tolerant of the quirks of an- 
other land if he visits, and, by behaving tol- 
erantly, can be a good will ambassador” 
(North Carolina). 

“A better idea of what the differences are 
among people and how small they number 
to the same ideals and needs people have. 
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A greater admiration for the many ways one 
can achieve life's ends and to realize 
ways are not the only or the best” (New 
York). 

“A tendency toward one world—in its best 
sense” (New York). 

“Tourism in the best sense is an eager 
interest and appreciation for the good and 
beautiful everywhere and a sincere attempt 
to understand differences in problems and 
attitudes. Those who travel with closed 
minds might better stay home and saye their 
money” (New Jersey). 

“Traveling by automobile 7,000 miles and 
visiting people off the beaten paths and find- 
ing the Europeans generally happy and con- 
tented with their lot. They, in turn, finding 
out firsthand about America especially the 
North-Central United States. Being good 
will ambassadors to the people of Europe was 
our paramount desire and purpose” (Minne- 
sota). 

“To develop understanding between peo- 
ples; reduce distance—physically and emo- 
tionally—and alter artificial barriers between 
nations; to foster a sense of responsibility 
for others and an appreciation of their 
abilities, talents, and achievements” (Minne- 
sota). 

“To us, travel is not only a means of en- 
joyment, but greatly Increases one's educa- 
tion. The firsthand knowledge of the many 
far places of the world gives each American 
a better understanding of the problems fac- 
ing our civilization today“ (Michigan). 

“The learning to understand, respect, and 
appreciate our neighbors even though we 
cannot understand their language. This 
should not only affect vacationers but the 
leaders of our countries. When we learn to 
like and love each other, how can we ever 
want to harm each other?” (Michigan). 

“Tourism should be an exchange, through 
personal contact, of ideas and attitudes, so- 
cial, political, economic, and cultural” 
(Michigan). 

“You cannot appreciate good music until 
you are exposed to it, nor can you enjoy or 
understand a book unil you have read it. 
You cannot know or become a friend of your 
neighbor until you meet him, therefore, by 
traveling abroad you can learn to appreciate, 
to enjoy and understand, and to to know and 
become a friend of your fellow men of other 
benefit for all“ 


“Enrich your soul by receiving the riches 
of our past; learn that men are the same 
aa. people the world over“ (Washington, 

“The growth in understanding that comes 
from personal contact with those of other 
countries can be a great stabilizing force for 
peace“ (Colorado). 

“One seldom can maintain a smug self- 
satisfied air concerning one’s own country 
when one beholds the glories—both his- 
torically and artistically—found in other cul- 
tures. Traveling gives one a deep apprecia- 
tion for the problems and desires—as well as 
the past achievements—of other peoples, 
thereby contributing often in a profound 
way to better understanding—the great hope 
of the world” (Colorado.) 

“It has great possibilities for enlarging 
concepts*and understanding, pro- 
vided there is an open mind unhampered 
by preconceived ideas and bias, and that 
the individual has a sufficient command of 
language to be able to communicate and so 
to interpret the phenomena witnessed 
against the background of the country's cul- 
ture“ (Colorado.) 

“If half the people of one country were 
to change places with a like amount in 
another country for 4 to 8 weeks each year, 
it would be the greatest peace creator yet 


socially would shatter the im- 
pression that those opposed to their ideology 
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are not as pictured by their leaders“ (Colo- 
rado.) 

“It dispels false conceptions and shows 
everyone as human beings no matter what 
their language or color of skin.” (Colorado.) 

“To broaden one’s outlook. To realize 
the universality of man, of ability of capa- 
bility” (Connecticut.) 

“It is vital for as many individuals in the 
world to exchange common experiences on 
the level of everyday life. Meet your fellow- 
man on his terms in his country. We don't 
have to give, we need to ask for what they 
all have—friendship and understanding“ 
(Connecticut.) 

“Realization that the United States is 
not the only place in the world where peo- 
ple, as individuals, have pride in personal 
and national accomplishments” (Connecti- 
cut.) Ms 

“I hope it tends to bring about a better 
understanding between the people of dif- 
ferent countries, We can be good-will am- 
bassadors as Americans if we will only re- 
member, ‘When in Rome, do as the Romans 
do’ and respect their ways and customs even 
though they differ from ours. We would 
be chagrined if Europeans came over here 
and were as demanding and inconsiderate of 
us as some Americans are of their people” 
(Connecticut.) 

“Tourism, intelligently managed, might 
be defined as the best way of getting rid of 
a lot of prejudices with which we are pos- 
sessed in varying degrees“ (Connecticut.) 

“As the world grows smaller by communi- 
cations it follows what we should empha- 
size—neighborliness and friendliness” (Con- 
necticut.) 

“I feel all people at heart are the same. 
They like to live and let live—and they like 
to be liked. Tourism gives us ordinary peo- 
ple with no ax to grand a chance to see 
and know our neighbors of foreign coun- 
tries, To me, they were all most interesting 
and understanding” (Connecticut.) 


Poison in Your Water—No. 51 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the RECORD an ar- 
ticle entitled “Texas Streams Still Pol- 
luted,” which appeared in the Dallas 
(Tex.) News of February 17, 1959: 
HEALTH Risk—TexAs STREAMS STILL POLLUTED 

(By Wayne Gard) 

Often overlooked as a factor in the Texas 
water problems is the pollution of the State's 
rivers and creeks. Fish haye been killed, 
livestock poisoned and human health endan- 
gered because of the sewage and industrial 
wastes dumped into streams. The recent 
growth of cities and industries has made 
conditions worse. 

This problem, of course, Is not confined to 
Texas. About 43 percent of our cities and 57 
percent of our industries discharge raw or 
insufficiently treated wastes into nearby 
water. This poisoning costs the people at 
least a billion dollars a year. 

Some Texas cities have bullt modern 
sewage-disposal plants only to outgrow them 
in a few years, Some industries have gone to 
much trouble and expense to treat their 
wastes, but others have done little or noth- 
ing about this. Apparently they assumed 
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that pollution laws would not be enforced, 
and often that has been a safe assumption. 

Oil production in many parts of the State 
has complicated the Texas problem of stream 
pollution, In 1913 the Texas courts were 
directed to restrain by injunction the pol- 
luting of streams with oilwell wastes, but 
as more flelds were opened the situation be- 
came worse instead of better. 

Other laws against pollution were passed 
in 1931 and 1943, but they did not have effec- 
tive teeth. The National Resources Commit- 
tee stated, “The most serious pollution prob- 
lem in the entire western gulf district is 
along the Trinity River. During periods of 
low flow, the river below Dallas is virtually 
an open sewer.” 

Pollution Is always worse in a drought, in 
which the flow declines and water stagnates 
in isolated pools. Farmers who see thousands 
of dead fish floating on the water can't be 
happy at having their cattle drink from such 
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poo! 

One trouble with the Texas laws against 
stream pollution, which the legislature has 
been passing since 1860, is that of divided 
responsibility. The railroad commission has 
authority over oll producers, the board of 
water engineers supervises underground dis- 
posal of oll wastes, the game and fish com- 
mission is charged with protecting wildlife, 
the department of health is responsible for 
health protection, and the attorney general 
is expected to enforce all laws. 

With each of these agencies going its own 
way and usually busy with other duties, 
stream pollution does not have the concen- 
trated and continuous attention it needs. 
Many believe that a single State agency is 
the only solution. 

The US. Public Health Service has ad- 
vised the setting up of such an agency to end 
buck-passing. The legislature can hardly 
afford to await a serious disease epidemic 
from polluted water to cleanse Texas streams. 


Business Should Be Be Socially Responsible 
EXTENSION an N OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN: 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
responsibility of the business executive 
is very great. All of us should get di- 
rection and guidance from our re- 
ligious principles. We cannot solve 
every problem by human law. 

A fine article entitled “A Matter of 
Responsibility” appeared in the Jan- 
uary-February 1959, issue of the Har- 
vard Business Review. The article was 
written by F. S. Cornell, executive vice 
president of A. O. Smith Corp., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The article takes issue 
with the viewpoint of Theodore Levitt, 
who in a previous article took the posi- 
tion that business should not be socially 
responsible. 

Mr. President, in order that my col- 
leagues and others may have an oppor- 
tunity to read this fine article, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MATTER or RESPONSIBILITY 
(By F. S. Cornell) 

In the article’s headline the philosophy of 

Levitt's piece is set down briefly: Are they 
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(the businessmen do-gooders) letting the 
country in for a nightmare return to feudal- 
ism by forgetting that they must be busi- 
nessmen first, last, and almost always?” 
The stand has been made. And such a 
stand, especially in these times, demands an 
answer. 

Not almost always but always, I am a 
businessman. And since I am, my social 
responsibility to my community, to my form 
of government—to our way of life—demands 
my active participation. I know I do not 
do this to ape a current vogue; I’m not sure 
how much love of fellow man plays a part 
in it. 

But I do know that fear—fear as strong 
as fear can be in the face of the forces cur- 
rently at work against our civilization— 
plays a prominent part in activating me. 

I am the executive vice president of a cor- 
poration with a number of plants from coast 
to coast. In this post, I am charged with the 
responsibility of continuing the develop- 
ment, insofar as I am able, of this corpora- 
tion built by those before me. 

As it was with my predecessor, it is my re- 
sponsibility to develop, to modernize, to ex- 
pand, to make this business flourish so the 
greatest eMciency—and therefore the great- 
est profit—can be derived from the fruits of 
our corporate body's total efforts. I will 
never deny this responsibility. I believe in 
it and will continue to demand that this be 
our operating philosophy. But I will also 
continue to demand that we function as re- 
sponsible and God-fearing people. The 
capital organization that does not remember 
this second truth defeats itself. 

We are all aware that in every walk of life 
since the beginning of time there have been 
some bloodsuckers. And these we will prob- 
ably have with us until the end of time. 
But in the end, these bloodsuckers defeat 
themselves, 

To operate for profit only—no matter what 
the coet—is just not good business. It never 
has been and never will be. 

I believe that we must have responsible, 
God-fearing hardheaded businessmanship. I 
believe in God. I love God and fear Him, 
and shall continue to do so. And I am not 
ashamed to say it. The fact—not theorem 
that faces us now Is that we have too much 
forgotten God, and our responsibilities as 
His people. This has much to do with the 
problems we face today. 

“The world of God, peopled by: man, de- 
mands social responsibility. The policy 
memorandum that sets this down has been in 
existence for some time.” Luke 10: 23. 

Let us keep this epiritual business out of 
our discussion, Levitt will say, asserting that 
businessmen are charged to make profit, not 
to bother with the social needs of the people 
for that is Government’s job. But we are all 
a part of this Government—no matter how 
much any of us might want to deny it. 

Government is not an ephemeral “they.” 
It is an emphatic we.“ When it is not, it 
will not be the government and the political 
ideology for which we all profess our most 
profound belief. 

I believe in this form of government. And 
so believing, I cannot cast out the sense of 
responsibility that stems from my faith in 
God—for to cast this out is to defeat our 
own purpose. 

Do so and you take the important step 
toward what I and, I hope, you are furiously 
fighting: The doctrine of communism. 


Contrary ideology is being too well sold, I 


am afraid, in some of our schools and, as it 
appears, in some of our more directed-to- 
leadership publications. From the growing 
red on the map, it appears it is selling pretty 
well through some of the Mideastern and 
European countries. 

“God,” “Fear,” “Communism,” “Politics”: 
Levitt might say I am using all the popular 
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antagonisms to make my point. I am—not 
because they are popular antagonisms, but 
because they are fundamental realities. 

These represent fundamental realities of 
life that have played a part in the eyolution 
of a management philosophy—the best I 
know—to use in creating a greater profit 
for my company and perpetuating the 
capital organization where I work, For I 
am not only responsible for the develop- 
ment of this corporation in today's market. 
I am also charged with the responsibility to 
do all within my efforts to protect my cor- 
poration and its market of tomorrow. I rep- 
resent a position that will be filled by capa- 
ble men after I have gone, and was filled by 
capable men before I came. We are an 
entity all charged with the same duty. A 
marketing man such as Levitt surely knows 
that this is a fundamental of marketing. 

And because I am so charged, as a hard- 
headed businessman, I will sell social de- 
velopment. I will continue to do all within 
my power in my home and in the community 
to bulld a better climate for living based on 
a better living condition for our youth and 
better youth to live in it. z 

To attain this objective, I must partici- 
pate in the social developments of our com- 
munity, in the actions taken to develop and 
improve the executive, legislative, and en- 
forcement branches of our Government. 

We must do all things to cancel out the 
cancers that are growing, too rapidly, in our 
communities—in all communities. And 
when all of them are set straight, the world 
will be the place we want it to be. 

I, and the many like me who have this 
understanding, will continue to do this in 
our own homes and communities. Hope- 
fully, other people not of Levitt's thinking 
will follow this example. 

With such seeds, we must develop, inspire, 
and create conditions and people—not of my 
own particular choosing, but individuals 
with a chance to grow in the atmosphere of 
ideology which we all say and believe is the 
“best way of ute.“ 

Target the community, and the world will 
take care of itself, That is not a profound 
thought. It is a basic axiom in all marketing. 
As Levitt well knows, start at the center and 
let your pattern grow, so that each outgrow- 
ing activates the next circle until the whole 
market is covered. 

What are we marketing? And what has 
this got to do with “makirg the most profits 
possible’? We are marketing the American 
way of life, We are selling it by improving 
its weakest points—Just as a marketer tailors 
his product to the demands and needs of his 
customer. 

We are doing this because it is fundamen- 
tal to build and to protect if we are to save 
our way of life in which a businessman can 
“make a profit.” Would you have us other- 
wise? Would you have us all be carpenters 
building stairs that will carry people only as 
long as we, individually, need them—to have 
them crumple and be destroyed whenever we 
haye finished with our own selfish wants? 
I personally could not live in a climate where 
“consideration of others“ was not a primary 
credo. 

But even not using this respect for 7 
continuing dignity of man as a purpose f 
my actions, my case still holds. It is aa 
responsibility to protect my corporation—not 
only today but tomorrow. Even accepting 
Levitt's dictum of “businessmen for profit 
only,” I will practice social responsibility be- 
cause it is simply a matter of good business. 

The dangers which lie in active acceptance 
by businessmen of their social responsibilities 
are not what Levitt would have us believe. 
Quite the contrary, such actions are a means 
toward preservation of our way of life. 

And, surely, if more of us don't get on 
stream and set the pace (which Levitt ad- 
mits we are admirably equipped to do), we 
are not only going to lose the opportunity to 
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make the “most profit possible,” but we are 
also golng to lose our whole ideology, our 
children, and our children's children into a 
Godless society that is abhorrent to the 
thought. 

Let us demand greater recognition of 
social responsibility and social action by 
businessmen, Let us quit talking of our 
work in the far countries, close to the peril 
of communism. Let us put the focus on our 
own lives and on our own communities. We 
must put all the forces of business’s hard- 
headed profit-seeking abilities into a fight to 
build the strongest possible organization of 
youth and people. We are surely going to 
need them—and soon. 


Carlton Cadettes Visit Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I had the distinct honor and pleasure of 
welcoming to Washington a group of 
young ladies from_the Jefferson Davis 
Senior High School in Houston. The 
36 young ladies are senior members of 
the Carlton Cadettes, one of the finest 
high-school drill corps in the country. 

For the past several years the senior 
members of this group have visited 
Washington on a tour of the eastern 
part of the Nation. The visit these 
young ladies pay to my office and to the 
Capitol is always one of the highlights 
of the congressional year to me. 

On the trip this year, the cadettes vis- 
ited Williamsburg and Philadelphia be- 
fore coming on to Washington. While in 
the Nation’s Capital, they toured the 
Capitol and other historic buildings. 
The young ladies also were able to visit 
the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

I am glad that the practice of high 
school students visiting the Nation's 
Capital seems to be increasing. These 
young people, the leaders of tomorrow, 
have a much better appreciation of our 
great country and our system of govern- 
ment after visiting the White House, the 
Capitol, and other points of interest. 
Certainly, it is refreshing for Washing- 
ton to play host to thousands of these 
young visitors each year. 

The Carlton Cadettes were accompa- 
nied by Miss Frances Newton and Mrs. 
Lorraine Nix, faculty sponsors for this 

-outstanding group. Others who made 
the trip to Washington are Lorrie 
Blackburn, Margaret Boney, Charlotte 
Cernuch, Deette Dupree, Rosemary 
Evans, Judy Frederick, Gloria Garcia, 
Pat Genaro, Susan Gray, Sandra Hauck, 
Lucretia Hoke, Linda Holder, Betty 
Howard, Judy Jennings, Mary Krause, 
Annette Leu, Frances Mendoza, Jean 
Mitchell, Joyce Muery, Jane Noble, Di- 

Deanna 


Sue Pool, Karen Sanford, Julia Santos, 
Estella Schott, Judy Spencer, Betty 
Thagard, Sally Thompson, Esther Wil- 
liams, Jennie Wilson, Diane Wolf, Nita 
Yokem. 


* 
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Nixon’s Progressive Conservatism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Colum- 
nist Holmes Alexander recently wrote of 
Vice President Nrxon’s views and atti- 
tudes on a number of important subjects 
and the solid competency with 
which the Vice President has capability 
in dealing with the problems of the 
Nation. Mr. Alexander’s column was as 
follows: 

Nixon PRoGRESSIVE-CONSERVATISM A PART OF 
THE RECORD ror 1960 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

Vice President RrcHarp Nixon must be con- 
sidered the 1960 Republican nominee until 
proved otherwise. He is also owner of the 
best known, most forthright political record 
of all the Presidential aspirants, Republican 
and Democrat alike. 

This statement will surprise only those 
who, perhaps, have never thought about 
Nrxon's positions on the issues and those 
who have judged Nixon by anti-Nixon ap- 
praisals. But if Nixon runs for President 
next year, and if he scores an upset over a 
Democratic favorite, it will be because the 
Nation has anticipated that a Nixon admin- 
istration would be somewhat as follows: 

Domestic affairs: RicHarp NIXON, if Presi- 
dent, would hew to the Eisenhower line of 
the balanced budget and of finding free en- 
terprise substitutes for Federal activities. 
Mr. Eisenhower's enemies call this the big 
business approach, They have chided Ike for 
his efforts to encourage private electrical 
power companies, group insurance plans, 
self-help housing schemes and for his 
smalier-than-Democratic appropriations to 
support the Government's share in welfare 
projects. 

It’s predictable that under Nixon the pro- 
business approach would be continued with 
better management in the light of the 
1953-61 experience. The Nixon philosophy 
of government could be called progressive- 
conservatism. He does not believe, with some 
of us, in a return to fundamentalism. The 
Vice President holds that free enterprise 
offers the best chance for social and eco- 
nomic advances and that Federal enterprise 
bogs down in bureaucracy. 

Foreign affairs: Ricuarp Nrxon, if Presi- 
dent, would not substantially alter the Eisen- 
hower reliance upon collective international 
security, but Nixon would move toward two 
reforms. In foreign aid, he would stress 
how rather than how much, indicating a 
major revaluation, especially on the informa- 
tion programs. = 

The Vice President has been deeply im- 
pressed with Russian foreign relations work- 
ers wherever he. has been able to observe 
them abroad. They know their enemy. 
Without leaning on IQ tests and postgrad- 
uate degrees, Nixon in the White House 
would have one main criterion for American 
overseas personnel: that they understand 
our fight against the enemy, international 
communism. 

Labor laws: In watching the Senate at 
work, Nixon concludes that passage of an 
inadequate labor bill, by which he means 
the Kennedy-Ervin measure, would raise a 
public clamor in 1960 for something much 
stronger. 

If the second session of the 86th Congress 
failed to produce a labor bill with (a) fidu- 
clary responsibility, (b) further protection 
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of union democracy, (c) provisions against 
secondary boycott and organizational picket- 
ing, the 1960 campaign would be fought 
partly on the labor issue. Nrxon’s prescrip- 
tion: that all unions follow the procedure 
which good unions already do follow. 

Civil rights: “I believe in gradualism,” 
Nrxon told this reporter for quotation. “I 
would always expect progress, for example,’ 
in the southern acceptance of school intègra- 
tion. But I would expect that this progress, 
its methods and its degree of compliance 
would differ in different areas, according to 
the community customs and circumstances.” | 

The Vice President’s thinking on racial 
matters flows from two personal experiences. 
One, he was raised as a Quaker. Two, he 
has been around the world and he knows 
that at least 1 billion persons are not white. 
It is this reporter's educated guess that 
Nixon, as President, would be incapable of 
sending American ‘troops against Americans. 

White House leadership: As Vice President, 
Nixon has given loyalty. As President, he 
would require it. He sees loyalty as the first 
responsibility of a cabinet member and even 
of a vice-president, although the latter case 
is complex. 

It is revealing, however, that Non feels 
Vice President Calhoun, who disagreed vlo- 
lently with President Jackson, was justified 
in resigning. But the justification in 
Nrxon’s mind was strengthened by the fact 
that in the 1830's the Presidential succession 
moved from the Vice President to the Sec- 
retary of State, thus keeping the top post 
firmly within the party. 

In general: Ricuanp Nixon, if President 
in 1961, would rely chiefly upon past ex- 
periences, at home and abroad, in dealing 
with communism. He would follow the 
progressive-conservative line, as expressed in 
the afore-cited views, but not follow it stub- 
bornly and inflexibly, Experience in these 
fields, of which Nixon has had more than 
any living American, would be the com- 
pass. 


It is possible, I think, to forecast a Nixon 
administration but not possible with equal 
confidence to forecast the administration of 
any Democratic candidate. If the nation 
should choose Nixon—and political upsets 
are within easy memory—the reason could 
be that the Nation knows him best of all, 


What—No Fifth? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF_CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
old days when a man bit a dog, it was 
news. In these modern times, it is news 
when a witness before a congressional 
investigating committee fails to seek the 
protection of the fifth amendment. 

This phenomenon recently took place 


before the Foreign Operations and 


Monetary Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Government Operations Committee and 
the forthright testimony of the witness 
caught the fancy of the editor of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican who 
wrote the following article which ap- 
rere in that newspaper on March 25, 
Waar—No Firtn? 

(The members of a House Government 
Operations Subcommittee must have indeed 
been taken aback by the performance of one 
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witness who recently faced the probers. He 
answered all their questions without once 
hiding behind the fifth amendment.) 


House committee probers have long grown 
accustomed to expect that when embarrass- 
ing questions are asked of certain witnesses 
the answers are bound to be hidden behind 
the fifth amendment. With a great many 
witnesses, such action to prevent self-in- 
crimination is very much the order of the 
day. 

So what a shock it must have been when a 
certain Edward T. McNamara, of Tampa, 
Fia, one-time public works officer for the 
International Cooperation Administration in 
Laos, southeast Asia, not only answered 
questions put to him but also offered un- 
expected information, without once hiding 
behind the fifth amendment, 

And, in view of some of Mr. MeNamara's 
testimony, we are a bit surprised ourselves 
that he didn't “take the fifth.“ For he 
testified accepting gifts of stock, of accept- 
ing sizable loans that were never repaid, 
and airline tickets from an American-owned 
construction company in Bangkok. The sum 
total, McNamara estimated, come roughly to 
$25,000. 

He testified further that in his dealings 
with the firm, the Universal Construction 
Co., he recommended that the company be 
awarded public works contracts in Laos 
which totaled more than $1.6 million. He 
also said that he had no plans or specifica- 
tions by which the quality of materials used 
or the performance of the construction firm 
could be adequately measured. 

The committee offered no explanation as 
to why Mr. McNamara seemed so willing to 
testify in matters which could definitely put 
him behind the proverbial eight-ball. We 
rather imagine they didn't have any explana- 
tion. We can’t think of any, either—except 
that perhaps like the man in the death cell, 
McNamara figured that he wanted to clear 
his conscience once and for all. At any rate, 
in this age of “refuge in the fifth,” it was 
an amazing performance, 


Although the editor may well have 
discovered some of the reasons for the 
manner in which the witness testified, I 
am sure that the basic reason for his 
revealing testimony was the careful and 
persuasive manner in which the factual 
case against him had been prepared by 
the committee staff and elicited by the 
subcommittee chairman, the Honorable 
PORTER Harpy. 


Relaxing of Gambling Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, in the 7 

years that I have urged the Members of 
this Congress to support my national 
lottery bill, I have pointed out that the 
gambling spirit of the American people 
is deeply ingrained in human beings and 
cannot be legislated out of existence. 

Further, I have argued that leading 
theologians in discussing the subject of 
gambling have insisted that gambling 
is not sinful nor immoral except when 
carried to excess, abused, or when it is 
corrupted. 
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I am happy to note that New York 
City’s chief magistrate, John M, Mur- 
tagh, feels as I do on this issue. 

The following newspaper item reports 
the highlights of Judge Murtagh's posi- 
tion as expressed Sunday, April 5, 1959, 
on the WCBS show, “Let's Find Out.” 

MURTAGH FOR RELAXING OF GAMBLING BAN 

Asserting there is nothing basically im- 
moral in gambling, Chief Magistrate Mur- 
tagh suggested yesterday that the laws 
should be changed to regulate it, rather 
than forbid it. The community's present 
attitude toward gambling and narcotics, he 
added, is “creating the situation whereby 
organized crime thrives.” 

He compared gambling bans with liquor- 
prohibition laws and pointed out that the 
latter finally had to be scrapped. Murtagh, 
on the WCBS show, Let's Find Out,“ de- 
clared the underworld lives mainly on gam- 
bling and narcotics, and held that “gam- 
bling cannot be legislated out of existence.” 

He called for normal outlets for the 
gambling instinct, which he held to be im- 
moral only if there were overindulgence, but 
he did not suggest what these outlets might 
be. 


Results of Questionnaire Mailed by Hon. 
John F. Baldwin, of California, to Resi- 
dents of the California Sixth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, 2 
months ago I mailed a questionnaire to 
every family of registered voters in the 
California Sixth Congressional District. 
The response to this questionnaire was, 
by far, the largest that I have ever re- 
ceived. Many constituents not only 
answered the questionnaire, but attached 
supplementary letters or wrote detailed 
comments on the back of the question- 
naire. I have spent many hours person- 
ally reading all of these comments, and 
they have been most helpful. I am 
firmly convinced that a Congressman can 
better represent his constituents if he 
knows the views of all of those constit- 
uents, than if he has only heard from 
pressure groups. 

The tabulation of the questionnaire is 
summarized below: 

I. It has been proposed that Congress pass 
legislation to insuré to union members the 
right to elect their union officials by secret 
ballot, Do you favor or oppose such legis- 
lation? Favor 87 percent, oppose 5 per- 
cent, undecided 8 percent. 

Answers from union members: Favor 83 

_percent, oppose 4 percent, undecided 13 
percent, 

Answers from nonunion members: Favor 
91 percent, oppose 5 percent, undecided 4 
percent, 

2. Should we stand firm in the protection 
of West Berlin against Communist threats, 
or should we pull out of West Berlin? Stand 
firm 88 percent, pull out 4 percent, unde- 
cided 8 percent. 

3. Do you favor, or oppose, the admission 
of Communist China into the United Na- 
tions? Favor 19 percent, oppose 65 percent, 
undecided 16 percent, 
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4. Do you feel that President Eisenhower 
and Allied leaders should, or should not, have 
a summit conference with Khrushchev of 
Russia? Yes 57 percent, no 24 percent, un- 
decided 19 percent. 

5. Do you favor, or oppose, statehood for 
Hawail? Favor 85 percent, oppose 8 percent, 
undecided 7 percent. 

6. A bill pending before Congress would 
provide that any Federal civillan employee 
who is a security risk may be discharged. 
Do you favor or oppose such legislation? 
Favor 76 percent, Oppose 11 percent, unde- 
cided 13 percent. 

Answers from Federal civilian employees: 
Favor 72 percent, oppose 7 percent, unde- 
cided 21 percent. 

Answers from non-Federal civillan em- 
ployees: Favor 80 percent, oppose 11 percent, 
undecided 9 percent. 

7. It has been proposed that the social se- 
curity program be expanded to provide for 
the payment of surgical and hospital bills 
for those who are retired and receiving social 
security pensions. The increased cost would 
be covered by increasing the social security 
withholding tax by an additional one-fourth 
of 1 percent or one-half of 1 percent on both 
employers and employees. Do you favor or 
oppose such legislation. Favor 63 percent, 
oppose 27 percent, undecided 10 percent. 

8. Would you be in favor of, or opposed 
to, an increase of 144 cents per gallon in 
the Federal gasoline tax for the purpose of 
keeping the Federal interstate highway con- 
struction program moving forward on sched- 
ule? Favor 39 percent, oppose 51 percent, 
undecided 10 percent. 

9. The present income tax laws provide 
that oil and gas depletion allowances of 27% 
percent may be deducted from profits before 
the income tax is computed. A bill has been 
introduced to reduce these depletion allow- 
ances to 15 percent. Would you be in favor 
of this reduction? Yes 41 percent, no 30 
percent, undecided 29 percent, 

10. Would you be in favor of legislation to 
make bombings of schools, churches, and 
other buildings a Federal offense? Yes 85 
percent, no 10 percent, undecided 5 percent. 

11. The Post Office Department estimates 
its deficit for the coming fiscal year will be 
$522 million. In view of this fact, would you 
favor an increase in the first-class letter mail 
rate from 4 cents to 5 cents? Yes 50 per- 
cent, no 43 percent, undecided 7 percent. 

12. The present selective service or draft 
law will expire this year unless extended. In 
view of world conditions, would you be in 
favor of its extension? Yes 83 percent, no 
10 percent, undecided 7 percent, 


Monsignor Burke’s Opening Prayer for 
Opening of the Massachusetts Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 20, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the opening prayer of 
Msgr. Joseph P. Burke of St. Patrick’s 
Parish, Lawrence, Mass., at the opening 
of the Massachusetts Senate, who was 
the guest of State Senator William X. 
Wall, of Lawrence, Mass.: 
PRAYER FOR THE OPENING OF THE MASSACHU- 

BETTS SENATE, MONDAY, Marcu 16, 1959 

We pray Thee, O God of might, wisdom, 
and justice, through whose authority laws 
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are enacted, and judgments decreed, assist 
with Thy holy spirit of counsel and fortitude 
the legislators of our Commonwealth, that 
their deliberations may be conducted in 
righteousness, and their enactments may be 
eminently useful to Thy people whom they 
represent. Let the light of Thy divine wis- 
dom direct them in all their labors; and may 
all their actions be ordained to the peace 
and happiness of our Commonwealth, and 
to the perpetuation of Thy honor and glory 
forever and ever. 

On this eve of the feast of the glorious 
Apostle St. Patrick, we further beseech Thee, 
Almighty God, to hear and grant this bene- 
diction upon our senators here assembled: 

May the blessing of St. Patrick keep you 
and preserve you. May the joy of St. Patrick 
ever be in your hearts. And may the luck of 
the Irish be with you, always. 


Statement of Dr. Donald C. Stone, Before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
on Mutual Security Program 
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HON, JAMES G. FULTON 


a OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

STATEMENT BY De. DONALD C. STONE, BIFORE 
THE House FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
HEARING ON THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATION, ON BEHALF OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CoUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN THE U.S.A., APRIL 7, 1959 
My name is Donald C. Stone. I am testi- 

Tying here in behalf of the Nationa) Council 

of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. by 

the authorization of its appropriate officers. 

Iam currently dean of the Graduate School 

of Public and International Affairs of the 

University of Pittsburgh and a member of 

the department of international affairs of 

the National Council of Churches, 

While I am here as a designated repre- 
sentative of the department of international 
affairs, I obviously cannot and do not pre- 
sume to speak for each of the 38 million 
members of the 33 Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox denominations in the National 
Council, but I am presenting policies and 
views adopted after careful study, discus- 
sion, and deliberation by the Council's pol- 
licymaking bodies composed of official rep- 
Tesentatives of the denominations. 

The Council believes it appropriate and 
desirable that in hearings such as this major 
religious groups in our country have the op- 
portunity to share in expressing, from re- 
ligious and moral perspectives, their views 
on the objectives, policies, and adequacy of 
the mutual aid and assistance programs of 
the United States. On behalf of the Council 
may I express appreciation for this oppor- 
tunity. 

GENERAL POSITION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

OF CHURCHES 

In keeping with the actions of the coun- 
cil’s policymaking bodies, we hold it to be 
a Christian concern and the moral responsi- 
bility of the United States to take all appro- 
priate action within Its capacity and re- 
sources to promote justice, economic better- 
ment, social well-being, freedom, and peace 
among the peoples of the world, including 
our own—and especially among the newly 
independent, emerging, and developing na- 
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tions. To this end we support the Improve- 
ment and expansion of technical assistance, 
educational exchange, economic aid, trade, 
and private investment, and other measures 
essential to the improvement of conditions 
of life and the creation of free, responsible, 
and stable societies. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL FOUNDATIONS 


The competence and the responsibility of 
the churches to delineate the religious—the 
moral and ethical—truths or requirements 
which underlie public issues is well estab- 
lished. This has been a function of our 
religious traditions and heritage beginning 
with the prophets of old, 

In studying God’s purposes and require- 
ments, as reflected in both the Old and 
New Testaments, we find the principle that 
the state should be founded on justice, that 
it is instituted by God to enact just and 
equitable laws, that in the fulfillment of its 
mission the state should be the organized 
expression of God's character and purpose. 
The state—to be specific, our country or 
any country—is thus judged by divine 
standards of righteousness and justice. Law- 
makers, judges, and administrators are God’s 
servants charged with bringing to all people 
the blessings of just, efficient, and humane 
government. Nations and individuals are 
accountable for thelr acts and are judged 
by God by the same moral and ethical 
standards. 

We believe that governments, as individ- 
uals, must conform to the moral law of 
God. The people of a nation, as children 
of God, have the obligation of promoting 
Justice, freedom, equality, opportunity, re- 
spect, integrity, and mercy in all relation- 
ships. So, too, government as the means by 
which people carry out their collective public 
concerns and responsibilities, must fulfill 
these same obligations. 

This conception of the moral and religious 
foundation of government is uniquely re- 
fiected in the covenants of our country and 
in the official statements of our leaders. 

The Declaration of Independence explicitly 
emphasized these truths. In the eyes of its 
architects, men are viewed as children of 
God, they have rights and values growing 
out of their spiritual relation to God, they 
are equal as personalities and equal as mem- 
bers of one human family, they are part of a 
world brotherhood, and government is a 
means subject to their control for achieving 
the benefits of their God-given rights. 

George Washington summed up these 
views in his Parewell Address with the words: 

“Reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail in 
the exclusion of religious principle.” 

The mind of Lincoln was saturated with 
the same values of life—brotherhood, justice, 
mercy, honesty, reverence, A fundamental 
tenet in his political philosophy was the re- 
sponsibility and the accountability of the 
Nation to Almight God. 

In speaking of the rights of men, women, 
and children in the struggle for existence, 
President Wilson said, in his first inaugural 
address: 

“Justice and only justice shall always be 
cur motto. * * * The feelings with which 
we face this new age of right and oppor- 
tunity sweep across our heart strings like 
some alr out of God's own presence, where 
justice and mercy are reconciled, and the 
Judge and the brother are one.” 

I mention these factors in our heritage be- 
cause they emphasize the necessity and prac- 
ticality of applying moral and religious prin- 
ciple in the formulation and execution of 
public policy, We in the churches are con- 


cerned with the tendency to separate these 


interrelated aspects of life in the market 
Place of daily decisionmaking. 

We believe that these moral and religious 
foundations for government and public 
policy apply to the total community of man- 
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kind. They are the requisites for individual 
and group fulfillment at the level of the 
family, the local community, the State, the 
Nation, and the international community. 
Where individuals seek special privilege based 
on selfish interest, where they have no con- 
cern for the well-being of their fellowmen, 
and isolate themselyes from responsibility 
for service to the general welfare of the com- 
munity, there justice, freedom, economic and 
social advance, and public morallty corrode 
and wither. 

Likewise, when a nation on the basis of 
its marrow self-interest endeavors in isola- 
tion to provide for its protection, seeks the 
economic prosperity of its citizens with little 
tangible regard to the misery, poverty, and 
ignorance which may exist outside of its 
boundaries, or furthers the economic de- 
velopment of other countries primarily in the 
interest of its own security and as a means 
of obstructing the out-reach of an enemy, it, 
too, lacks adequate moral and religious 
foundation, and its policies will be frustrated 
and its actions resented. 

It is in this context and on moral and 
religious grounds that churches support 
more adequate assistance for the underpriv- 
ileged and disinherited peoples of the world 
and more effective measures of mutual help 
and self-help. 


INADEQUATE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS RATIONALE 
FOR OUR AID PROGRAMS 


We believe the concept of mutual security, 
under which countries join together to cre- 
ate conditions essential for peace and free- 
dom, and for the furtherance of economic 
and social well-being, is consistent with the 
moral and religious principles just elab- 
orated. We believe that In the Marshall plan 
these principles were fulfilled in a historic 
manner. The success of that program and 
its appeal to man’s conscience and to the 
aspirations of human beings everywhere was 
due to the unusual extent to which the 
ideals of sharing, mutual respect, help, self- 
help, and the imperatives of human brother- 
hood were incorporated in the total pro- 
gram, especially during the first 2 years. 

We are concerned with the extent to which 
present day official arguments justify both 
the military and-economic components of 
the mutual security program almost exclu- 
sively on the basis of narrow self-interest, 
emphasize thelr value in counteracting 
Soviet imperialism, and imply that we can 
buy with our material surplus the support 
and friendship of countries whose help we 
need. We are concerned with the criticisms 
which grow out of a nalve expectancy that 
people of other countries should be grate- 
ful for the programs which we ourselves 
declare we are carrying out in our self in- 
terest. How can right feelings and genu- 
ine mutuality be created among nations 
unless moral and psychological conditions 
essential to understanding, respect, and co- 
operation -are fostered? 

We believe that our country would be far 
more effective in achieving its stated ob- 
jectives if the specific assistance programs, 
and the methods used in carrying them 
out, fulfilled more fully the moral and reli- 
gious tenets which the Council of Churches 
and its constituent denominations have 
enunciated on several occasions before this 
committee. In doing so, we would be in- 
finitely more successful in creating the con- 
ditions under which collective security, 
international cooperation, and economic 
progress can be realized. Moreover, under 
which the newly Independent, emerging, and 
less-developed countsies would feel partners 
in a common enterprise alming at achiev- 
ing their freedom, stability, and social ad- 
vancement. We must develop a rationale 
that will meet the test of the collective 
conscience of mankind, and that test must 
be morally and ethically sound. 
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We must do these things because we are 
concerned fof people as people—for the citi- 
zens of other countries as well as our own— 
and because misery, ignorance, despotism, 
and self-serving exploitation must be re- 
lieved wherever they exist—so far as the 
abilities, resources, and mercy of a people 
permit. The great extremes of poverty and 
relative abundance in this world are intol- 
erable to the Christian conscience, and they 
will not be accepted for long by the peo- 
. ples of depressed areas who today, through 
communication, education, transportation, 
and other forces which have created a 
shrunken, closely knit world, are determined 
that they, too, should share in the better 
things of life. f 


THE CHURCHES SPEAK FROM EXPERIENCE 


Not only do the churches speak out of 
their religious conviction based upon sus- 
tained and penetrating study of the ap- 
plication of religious principles to U.S. for- 
eign policy, but beyond this, the churches 
have had long, practical, and steadily broad- 
ening experience in oversea aid and in inter- 
national cooperation. In mission work they 
ploncered in technical and economic assist- 
ance, in education, literacy programs, medi- 
cine, public health, agriculture, industry, 
mass communications, and leadership train- 
ing. 

During recent years, the churches have en- 
gaged in many types of relief and coopera- 
tive endeavors to administer to the dis- 
tressed, and to help hungry, illiterate, dis- 
eased, and impoverished persons to become 
self-supporting and to guide their own peo- 
ples into responsible nationhood. During 
1958, our churches contributed approxi- 
mately $120 million to these ends. Through 
our Department of Church World Service, 
our churches have given aid to people in 
need around the world, distributed surplus 
food, sent relief in the wake of disasters, and 
pioneered in village and community projects. 
In 1958, the churches contributed $32 mil- 
lion for such aid. 

Worldwide projects are carried on also by 
the United Christian Youth Movement, the 
United Student Christian Council, and 
United Church Women. These agencies and 
the Department of the Church and Economic 
Life and the Department of International 
Affairs of the National Council of Churches 
conduct study and action programs on inter- 
national relations under the leadership of 
outstanding lay persons who have partic- 
ular competence in these disciplines. 


SOME GUIDING OBJECTIVES FOR MUTUAL 
AID PROGRAMS 


Let us now turn to the implications of 
these moral and religious principles and per- 
ceptions to the mutual security programs 
now under consideration by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, Based on their experi- 
ence in international affairs, as well as on in- 
tensive study and discussion of U.S. policy 
and programs, the churches have evolved 
general principles which can be applied to 
our Government's international programs. 
The following are some of the guidelines and 
practices which we believe essential if our 
foreign ald efforts are to become more ef- 
fective in developing conditions of peace with 
justice and freedom: 

1. The United States should assist our fel- 
lowmen in the emerging, newly independent, 
and developing areas of the world to the full 
extent of our capabilities on one hand, and 
their absorptive capacities on the other. This 
objective of fostering improved conditions of 
life and internal political, economic, and 
moral strength in other countries, should 
find sufficient justification as a worthy na- 
tional objective of its own, and not be made 
an incidental aspect of our concern to in- 
crease the military capabilities of countries 
allied to us or linked with us in collective 
security arrangements. 
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2. Although all parts of our foreign policy 
are interrelated and coordination, 
economic and technical ald should be ad- 
ministered in relation to economic and social 
needs and opportunities, and divorced inso- 
far as practical from military considera- 
tions. 

3. In the absence of a clearcut mandate 
by both the legislative and the executive 
branches of our Government to focus our 
foreign economic programs on helping peo- 
ple because they are members of the broader 
human family, and because the principle of 
sharing Is as essential in international de- 
velopment as it is within nations and com- 
munities, the various types of assistance as 
well as individual projects tend to become, 
in daily administration, unduly related to 
military and political factors. We believe 
this objective wil] be more realistically and 
effectively fulfilled if military assistance ap- 
propriations are separated from economic 
and technical assistance aiming at the long- 
term economic and social development of less 
technologically advanced countries. This 
broad policy of sharing and concern should 
represent a primary and basic feature of our 
total foreign policy. 

4. The amount of assistance from all 
sources which is being provided today ap- 
pears far from adequate to meet the ele- 
mentary needs of the developing countries. 
Expanded programs of technical cooperation 
appear essential if the individual countries 
are to create institutions capable of render- 
ing the most basic public services under re- 
sponsible democratic government and if in- 
dustrial, agricultural, health, education, and 
other vital aspects of civilization and ade- 
quate society are to be promoted, 

5. It is evident that far larger sums of 
capital must be made available from public 
and private sources if any significant prog- 
ress is to be made in many countries of the 
world toward increasing per capita income 
from $50 or $100 or $150 a year to levels on 
which people can live with some degree of 
decency and self-respect and develop the 
capacity to help themselves. The resources 
of the Development Loan Fund need to be 
increased to the extent that effective loans 
can be made and placed on a long-term op- 
erating basis. We support such measures as 
the proposed international development au- 
thority and the Inter-American development 
bank as additional means for providing the 
essential capital. 

6. Congress should establish these pro- 
grams of assistance on a long-term basis in 
terms of objectives, scope, financing, and ad- 
ministration. Present authorization and 
appropriation practices prevent effective 
planning, force improvisation, create waste 
and inefficiency, and foil the fulfillment of 
objectives. By the time US. field staff are 
in a position to reach agreement with offi- 
cials of the participating country, the period 
for which funds are available may have al- 
ready expired. Representatives of partici- 
pating countries are bewildered and the best 
laid plans are frustrated 

7. We believe the objective of fostering the 
development and internal economic, social, 
and moral strength of other countries will be 
brought into sharper focus if the various tools 
or methods of providing economic and tech- 
nical assistance are better integrated and 
coordinated. Because the rationale of our 
programs has not been clear, and because the 
Government has proliferated the several de- 
vices or means of assistance among several 
agencies, the result has been increasingly a 
haphazard collection of projects and diffused 
activities. We have produced such a complex 
dispersion of agencies and responsibilities 
that neither our own citizens nor the people 
of the countries with whom we are working 
can comprehend what is going on. In conse- 
quence, technical assistance, loan projects, 
and grant aid tend to be resolved in reference 
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to momentary military and political con- 
siderations rather than as a positive part of 
a long-term sustained effort to produce sta- 
bility, responsibility, freedom, and human 
betterment. 

8. In applying the principle of mutual help 
in the administration of assistance programs, 
joint working arrangements with other coun- 
tries needs to be emphasized. To be stressed 
also, is the fostering within the participating 
countries of indigenous organizations and 
staffs capable of planning and administering 
the country’s development program, and of 
using external assistance effectively. Whether 
technical assistance is provided through Gov- 
ernment agencies or private organizations, a 
common purpose is to develop indigenous 
leadership, professional skills, and demo- 
cratic values required for effective economic 
and social development. 

9. To assure the administration of the 
programs with the fullest integrity, vision, 
and moral purpose, more resourceful efforts 
are required in the recruitment and training 
of Americans for international service, To 
this end, it is imperative that the agency or 
agencies responsible for economic and tech- 
nical assistance be established on a long- 
term basis and that they be in a position to 
recruit and train personnel for long-term 
responsibility. Many of the inadequacies of 
American personnel assigned to overseas 
service is due to the temporary and unstable 
character of the programs. We believe that 
many of the finest citizens of America—citi- 
zens who possess the requisite professional 
and technical skills, who have the humility 
and concern for human beings which this 
delicate task of working in another country 
entails, and who are prepared to undergo the 
rigors of training and separation from their 
homeland for long perlods—will come for- 
ward if the Congress and the executive 
branch will manifest the greatness of our 
foreign assistance programs and indicate 
that they are determined to carry them for- 
ward throughout the period of years which 
success obviously requires. 

10. To the extent that their administrative 
capacities permit, increasing emphasis 
should be placed on the use of the United 
Nations and other international organiza- 
tions for the conduct of economic and tech- 
nical cooperation programs, The same prin- 
ciples outlined above for bilateral assist- 
ance—moral, financial, administrative—ap- 
ply to the collective efforts carried out 
through international organizations. 

11. While the very nature of the types of 
assistance needed calls for heavy govern- 
mental responsibility, a maximum use of 
private initiative is to be encouraged. This 
includes such measures as broader guar- 
antees to encourage private investment, the 
reduction of barriers to trade, and the foster- 
ing of private enterprise throughout the 
world. We believe, further, that there are 


many untapped opportunities under which 


Government programs can ‘utilize American 
universities and other educational organiza- 
tions, research institutions, foundations, 
consulting firms, and American business in 
industry in the conduct of assistance pro- 
grams. Cooperative arrangements between 
corresponding institutions of the United 
States and the participating country often 
provide a superior psychological basis for 
assistance than the assignment of Govern- 
ment personnel. 
OUR PEOPLE NEED LEADERSHIP 
We are dealing here with complex and difi- 
cult problems. Few of our citizens can be 
expected to understand their technical as- 
or administrative ramifications. But, 
all people have a conscience and respond 
when the moral principle is clear. 
We of the churches will continue to foster 
the study and discussion of both the sub- 
stance of policy and the relevant moral and 
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Teligious principles. Through the consti- 
tuent denominations of the Nationai Council 
of Churches, through a thousand local 
church councils; and through such branches 
as the United Church Women and youth 
councils, opinion and recommendations will 
be formulated. 

However, we need creative and courageous 
leadership by both the Congress and the 
executive branch in these perilous times in 
pointing the direction. We need, above all, 
the Justification and explanation of proposed 
policies and programs which stand the test 
of moral and religious principles, and which 
avoid appeals to narrow self-interest, preju- 
dice, or an excessive reliance on military 
power in fulfilling our national responsi- 
bilities. 


Pacific A-Tests Help Study of Radio- 
activity in Atlantic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mx. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
recently been considerable concern ex- 
pressed over the increasing amounts of 
strontium 90 discovered in our wheat and 
milk. Oceanographers are equally dis- 
turbed about the possible effects that 
_ dumping of atomic waste materials into 
our oceanic depths might have. Injuri- 
ous atomic waste could easily find its 
way to our dinner table through fish 
contaminated by absorption of waste 
material, ; 

The following article, which originally 
appeared in the New Bedford, Mass., 
Standard-Times, illustrates yet another 
fascinating aspect of the science of 
oceanography. Our country's failure to 
adequately invest in this vital science 
could endanger our future health. 
Paciric A-Trsts HELP STUDY oF RADIOACTIVITY 

In ATLANTIC 
(By Everett S. Allen) 

The ashes of the atomic age—radioactive 
waste materials which may remain hot and 
lethal for hundreds or thousands of years— 
are going to start piling up soon. This pros- 
pect is driving oceanographers to find some 
place to dump them where they will not 
jeopardize the health of the human race. 

Strontium 90, for example, which might 
remain radioactive for 5,000 years, could, if 
carelessly dumped into the ocean, find its 
way into the bones of sardines. 

Ocean scientists, well aware of the im- 
portance of their task and the rapidly 
approaching deadline demanding a solution, 
are working to see that such a catastrophic 
eventuality never occurs. 

HAZARD IS GREAT 

A report of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Research Council 
concluded; “Unlike the disposal of any other 
type of waste, the hazard related to radlo- 
active waste is so great that no element of 
doubt should be allowed to exist regarding 
safety. 

“Stringent rules must be set up and a 
system of inspection and monitoring insti- 
tuted. Safe disposal means that the waste 
shall not come in contact with any living 
thing. Considering ‘half-lives’ of the iso- 
topes in waste (the length of time it requires 
for the isotopes to become harmless), this 
means, in general, for 600 years if cesium 137 
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and strontium 90 are present or for about 
1/i0th as many years if these two isotopes 
are removed.” 

Biologists have warned repeatedly that if 
the hot wastes get into water, they might be 
concentrated by plants and animals and 
ultimately find their way to foods for 
human consumption. 


SOME I5 DUMPED AT SEA 


The wastes are radioactive byproducts of 
the operations of nuclear reactors. They 
must be kept from living organisms until 
the radioactivity disintegrates with the pas- 
sage of time. Methods for this disposal in 
the oceans have been considered, but the 
circulation of the seas has led some to sug- 
gest that it might not be permanent, 

In the United States, where there is plenty 
of land, there probably are disposal areas 
ashore sufficient to take care of this coun- 
try’s atomic waste for the next 20 years. 
For Russia, there is the Black Sea, which 
probably would be safe enough, but it is too 
far removed for any other country to use it 
even if the Soviet Union permitted it. 

It is possible that other nations could 
cast their radioactive waste In concrete and 
dump it into the ocean; this now is being 
done here in New England—small quantities 
of this waste material from Boston are be- 
ing dumped into the Gulf of Maine once 
each week. 

However, atomic plants are expected to 
operate on so narrow a margin of profit that 
this might prove to be too expensive a prop- 
osition; presumably, they will not be able 
to afford to use partly expended fuel or to 
purify their waste products. 

HAS TO BE SOLVED 

Oceenographers properly have directed 
Public attention to this problem as justify- 
ing their existence and warranting addition- 
al support of their research operations: The 
problem has to be solved, and they possess 
the training and experience to do it, given 
the opportunity. 


Recently, 15 of the world’s most promi- 
nent oceanographers gathered at the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution to establish 
a long-range planning group on an interna- 
tional basis, designed to take advantage of 
the broad cooperation engendered by the 
International Geophysical Year. Provisional 
chairman of the Conference was Dr. C. O'D 
one director of the Woods Hole organiza- 

on. 


Present at the meetings were Dr. Anton 
Bruun, Denmark; Comdr. R. A. Capur- 
ro, Argentina; Dr. Y. Miyake, Japan; Dr. R. 
Revelle, United States; Prof. I. Zenkevitch, 
USSR; Dr. M. N. Hill, England; Dr. G. E. 
R. Deacon, England; Dr. G. Bohnecke, West 
Germany; Prof. H. Mosby, Norway; Prof. 
Steeman Nielsen, Denmark; Dr. N. B. Mar- 
shall, England, Prof. Y. LeGrand, France, 
and Dr. N. W, Rakestraw, of the United 


State. 


PRORLEM PINPOINTED 

This group decided there are three long- 
Tange problems of the ocean that are of 
critical Importance to the future welfare 
of mankind, adding, “The first of these con- 
cerns the use of the deep sea as a receptacle 
for the waste products of our industrial 
civilization. This may be a particularly 
important problem in the future, when 
very large quantities of poisonous radio- 
active wastes will be produced by the 
industrial use of atomic power. 

“We need to know whether we can dispose 
of at least part of these wastes in the deep 
sea or whether the oceanic circulation or 
the vertical movements of the fauna will 
result in too rapid a transport of dangerous 
material to levels in the sea from which 
the world's food supplies are in part derived.” 

To approach the solution of this problem, 
greater knowledge is required of the rate and 
character of the exchange between the deep 
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and surface waters of the oceans. The 
physical difficulties of making such measure- 
ments have been overcome only in part. 


MOTION TRACED 


Among the new measurement techniques 
are these; 

1. The use of natural radioactive sub- 
stances occurring in the water, such as 
radio-carbon and tritium, to trace the paths 
of motion and the mixing of the waters. 

2. Direct measurement of the deep cur- 
rents by following free-floating buoys or by 
using deep current meters. 

3. The measurement, with a new order 
of precision, of the salt content of the water. 
This allows the salt, itself, to be used as a 
tracer of the water movements. 

4. Measurement of the heat flow from the 
interior of the earth into the deep water, 
which allows the heating of the deep water 
to be used as an index of the time of passage 
of the water over the ocean bottom. 

The AIBS Hydroblology Committee, a 
group of foremost American scientists, met 
in W to consider the problem of 
the probable contamination of marine waters 
with radioisotopes coincident with the ac- 
celerating development of atomic energy. 

The committee concluded: “We are cog- 
nizant of the fact that the U.S, Atomic En- 
ergy Committee is planning to contain a ma- 
jor portion of the wastes, especially the 
high-level (of radioactivity) wastes, and to 
avoid their release to the environment. 


CONTAMINATION INEVITABLE 


“However, it was the consensus of the Com- 
mittee that contamination of natural waters 
and of the sea is inevitable.” 

The Committee predicted that countries 
with limited land area and dense populations 
will be unable to contain thelr radioactive 
wastes indefinitely and noted the possibility 
of disposal of the high-level wastes in the 
deep sea “is being serlously discussed. 

“Low-level wastes already are being intro- 
duced into coastal waters, a procedure which 
probably will become more commonly 
adopted. Thus, even though our country 
can maintain its radioactive contamination 
of the sea at a minimum, this is a global, 
not a local, problem, and it is imperative 
that the answers to a variety of questions 
be known before the problem becomes 
serious. 

“The contamination is to be expected not 
only from the ultimate development of 
atomic power, but is present today as fall- 
out, as induced radioactivity, and as wastes 
resulting from industrial, laboratory, and 
hospital uses of radiolsotopes. The present 
rate of addition of radioisotopes to the sea 
is sufficiently small so that no serious prob- 
lems exist as yet, except in isolated incidents 
associated with weapons tests. 

“However, the biological, geochemical, and 
oceanographic processes which will deter- 
mine the fate of radioisotopes in the sea are 
inadequately known and the development of 
pollution is so insidious that extensive 
studies should be initiated now to permit 
evaluation of the problem.” 


PRESENT SITUATION 


Here is a thumbnail sketch of the present 
situation in this field: 

Tritium, used as a tracer of water move- 
ments in the sea, is a radioisotope, a form of 
hydrogen. Some of it is present naturally 
in the atmosphere, and in the ocean; it com- 
bines with oxygen to form water, and we ob- 
serve it first on earth as rain. This was the 
case until 1954. 

In that year, atomic tests in the Pacific 
introduced artificially into the earth’s at- 
mosphere an amount of tritium equal to all 
that which was present before. Up to this 
point, tritium from the air was entering the 
oceans of the world, at sea surface, in 
roughly uniform quantities everywhere. 

The debris from the bomb blast hung to- 
gether in the air as a Jump of tritium, how- 
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ever, and because the explosion took place 
near Eniwetok; in the northern latitudes, the 
tritium settled out mostly in the Northern 
Hemisphere. Thus, most of the tritium 
eventually entered the North Atlantic. 


TRITIUM WATCHED 


Now, oceanographers are watching this 
tritium, using it as a tracer device to learn 
about the North Atlantic's movements, in- 
cluding the rate at which ocean currents can 
smooth out this lump of radioactive wastes 
by carrying it deeper, or to other waters. 
By monitoring the tritium, they are pres- 
ently watching to see how rapid will be its 
introduction into the South Atlantic. 

Ocean scientists have to know at what 
rate this material will mix with sea water. 
For example, if something happened to an 
atomic-powered ship—sinking or collision, in 
either peace or war—what would be the 
effect of its mishap spewed atomic wastes 
into the shipping lanes? 

How much of an area would have to be 
roped off and for how long would it remain 
hot and dangerous? What would happen to 
the food fish in the area? 

Tritium, relatively harmless to mankind, 
is the guinea pig for the extremely danger- 
ous strontium 90; sea waters presently have 
only a very low content of this latter long- 
lived atomic product. 

But, if tritium helps ocean scientists to 
know how the waters move, in which direc- 
tion, how fast they mix, dilute, and transfer 
radioactive wastes, it could one day save 
thousands—or even millions—of lives. 


The So-Called Democratic Advisory 
Council 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, the 
appended editorials from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of April 2, and the New- 
ark Evening News of April 3, entitled 
“Burned Child,” and “Disservice,” re- 
spectively, express my feelings so well 
that I am grateful for the permission to 
insert them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with my brief remarks. The recent state- 
ment made by the so-called Democratic 
Advisory Council criticizing the foreign 
policy of the administration of the United 
States at a time when delicate and highly 
sensitive negotiations are going on, with 
tremendous import on the future of the 
world, is evidence of very bad taste if not 
gross stupidity. It is gratifying and 
heartening to know that the real leaders 
of the Democratic Party who are active 
in the affairs of our Government refuse to 
associate themselves with this group of 
eager beavers who in this instance would 
have been of greater service to their party 
and their country by keeping their 
mouths shut, 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Apr. 2, 1959] 
BURNED CHILD 

The latest screed to emerge from the Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council is a mrassive exercise 
in irresponsible nonsense. 

Sponsored, as it is, by men and women of 
some stature, the truth-torturing nature of 
this foreign policy report is astonishing. Its 
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ostensible purpose is to unload a partisan 
H-bomb on the Eisenhower administration. 
But even as a flagrantly political document 
it is self-defeating. For example, the report 
charges, with reference to the Formosa reso- 
lution ,that President Eisenhower heedlessly 
dropped a time bomb into the already explo- 
sive Far Eastern situation. It does not men- 
tion the fact that an almost unanimous Con- 
gress voted for the Formosa resolution. 
Does the Advisory Councils indictment ex- 
tend to the Democrats who approved the 
resolution? Also ignored is the fact that the 
expression of American purpose contained 
in this resolution, time bomb or not, has 
served for nearly 5 years to discourage a 
Chinese Communist attack on Formosa. If 
this is catastrophic error, as the Advisory 
Council would have the people believe, we 
could do with more of the same. 

This incredible document concludes on a 
questioning note. “Must we sit in paralyzed 
horror for 2 more years,” it asks, “watching 
our strength, our influence, our position in 
the world, and our alliances dissolve, as just 
a hundred years ago men watched the Union 
dissolve under the weak and palsied hand of 
Buchanan?” The best that can be said for 
this kind of gibberish is (we hope) that no 
one will take it seriously—except, perhaps, 
the members of the Democratic Advisory 
Council. 

To read the phrenetic language of the re- 
port is to understand why the responsible 
Democratic leaders in Congress have shunned 
the Advisory Council. They are better ac- 
quainted with the facts of life, and they 
have a better understanding of the harm 
which this kind of ranting partisanship could 
do to the country in a time of danger. It 
is not so easy, however, to understand why 
Dean Acheson would serve as chairman of the 
committee which presumably drafted the re- 
port. 

In his days as Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson was subjected to much the same 
kind of outrageous abuse, and one might 
think that as a burned child he would dread 
the fire. But evidently he does not. In par- 
tisam politics, apparently, the familiar max- 
ims do not apply. 


[From the Newark Evening News, Apr. 3, 
1959] 


DISSERVICE 


The Democratic Advisory Council, to 
which Democratic leaders in Congress regu- 
larly pay no attention, has issued another 
in its series of attacks on administration for- 
eign policy. This one, which comes from 
the council's committee headed by former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, is pretty 
much like the others that preceded it. 

Administration failures in assorted areas 
are reviewed at length. There's a partial 
playback of the presidential campaign of 
1952, and a foretaste of the sweetness to 
come in 1960. All of it is accompanied by 
the familiar council line that under Mr. 
Eisenhower our alliances disintegrate and 
our power declines. 

Now Mr. Acheson and associate critics 
may be touched with genius in the conduct 
of foreign affairs, but they are nevertheless 
atrocious judges of timing. Their dis- 
cordant blast came at an hour when foreign 
ministers of the Western powers were in 
Washington, engaged in consultations on the 
Berlin crisis and on their conference next 
month which will determine the fate of the 
summit meeting with the Soviet Union. 

At this point the need for national unity 
is apparent to all except the Democratic 
Advisory Council. To strangers to Washing- 
ton that title, Democratic Advisory Council, 
may sound impressive. It might mislead 
allied representatives who, unfamiliar with 
the intricacies of domestic politics, do not 
know how consistently the council is ignored 
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at home, particularly by the Democrats who 
run the Congress. 

Altogether, in the light of Berlin's tensions, 
the council's statement is intemperate, in- 
discreet and mischievous. It suggests a bit- 
ter division that Is nonexistent, and there- 
fore ranks as a national disservice, 


Mrs. David W. Vess Selected Alabama’s 
Mother of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA k 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the State of Alabama recently selected 
a mother of the 5 Iam quite proud 
of the fact that the outstanding recipient 
of this honor is Mrs. David W. Vess, of 
Birmingham, my district, 

Mrs. Vess is a most unusual mother. 
Aside from her own three grown chil- 
dren, she has become a mother to hun- 
dreds of prison inmates in Alabama. 
She spends many hours each week writ- 
ing them and, since 1938, has made more 
than 1,000 visits to various prisons 
throughout the State. 

An article recently appeared in the 
Birmingham Post-Herald which indi- 
cates the many good reasons for bestow- 
ing such deserved recognition on Mrs. 
Vess. Under leave heretofore granted, 
it is my privilege to insert this article in 
the RECORD. 

Vestavia's Mrs. Davin VESS NAMED ALABAMA’S 
MOTHER OF THE YEAR 

Alabama's Mother of the Year is Mrs. David 

W. Vess, of 1857 Shades Crest Road, Vestavia 
Hills, 
The 66-year-old mother of three grown 
children was selected in a statewide contest 
as most outstanding in her Christian home 
and community activities. 

She will represent Alabama in the Ameri- 
can Mother of the Year contest in New York 
in May. 

Her selection was based on her unusual 
mission work. \ 

Instead of spending her free time relaxing 
at home with her husband, Mrs. Vess travels 
the State spreading cheer to the forgotten 
men in prisons. N 

She has made a full-time job of prison 
welfare since 1938 when she took part in a 
religious service at Jefferson County jail. 

For a time she worked with a group from 
First Methodist Church, then later went with 
an independent group which enlisted the aid 
of ministers and religious workers to conduct 
monthly seryices at State prisons. 

Mrs. Vess has made more than 1,000 visits 
to Kilby Prison, Alabama's maximum secur- 
ity prison. 

Draper Correctional Institution for young- 
er men, Julia Tutwiler Prison for Women, 
and Atmore Prison Farm for Negro Men also 
welcome visits from mother Vess. 

Each week she spends hours writing in- 
mates, many of whom receive no other mail, 
and more time goes to visiting and helping 
the prisoners’ families. : 

Mrs. Vess has been active in church work 
since her early days in Florence when she 
became president of the East Florence Bap- 
tist Church Sunshine Band. P 

She attends Southside Baptist Church and 
is a member of the Bonnie Howard Sunday 
School class there, 
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She also finds time to take an active part 
in WMU and the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. 

Of her selection as Alabama mother of the 
year she said, “It was all a shock to me.” 

Convicts in our prisons evidently thought 
she deserved the honor, They sent in more 
than 2,000 letters supporting her nomination. 

Mrs. H. L. Anderton was chairman of the 
committee to select the Alabama mother. 

The American Mother of the Year will be 
selected May 5 after a New York banquet to 
which all the State mothers of the year will 
be Invited. 

An interdenominationsl program, the 
search for mothers of the year singles out 
accomplishments of mothers in establishing 
Christian homes and in contributing to the 
communities in which they live. 


Beer Halls at Gettysburg? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


> Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 

that the Members and all citizens will be 
interested in the editorial carried in the 
April 11 issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, titled “Beer Halls at Gettysburg? 
Our National Shrines Need Protection.” 

The centennial of the Civil War is less 
than 2 years away. Unless the Congress 
sees fit to restore 1960 appropriations for 
the acquisition of lands at Civil War bat- 
tleflelds, they will not be in appropriate 
condition to properly commemorate this 
historic anniversary. 

Perhaps, as Lincoln said, “We cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we can- 
not hallow this ground,” but certainly it 
is within our power not to detract from 
it further by preventing additional com- 
mercialization of the areas. The edi- 
torial follows: 

BEER HALLIS at GETTYSBURG?—OUR NATIONAL 
SHRINES NEED PROTECTION 

The commercial invasion of Gettysburg 
and other Civil War battlefields demonstrates 
the need of a firm new policy regarding pri- 
vately owned land within our national 
shrines. Without such a policy, we shall 
witness the spread of residential subdivi- 
sions, automobile graveyards, and beer halls 
in the midst of cherished historic areas, 

The traditional practice of buying 1 acre 
when 100 acres are threatened, and of de- 
Pending on land donations from the States 
and wealthy public-spirited citizens, isn't 
good enough. . 

Of 24 million acres authorized by Congress 
for national parks, monuments, and historic 
areas, 700,000 acres are still privately owned. 
This is only 3 percent of the total, but the 
trouble they cause is out of all proportion 
to their acreage. These “inholdings” involve 
more than 3,000 individual owners, Many of 
their structures are eyesores and fire hazards. 
National Park Service officials testify that 
ra create serious problems of administra- 

on, 

The battlefields were established as na- 
tional memorials in the post-Civil War era, 
when the lands around them were essentially 
farm country and were expected to remain 
80. The character of the landscape has 
changed, but basic legislation on land acqui- 
sition has never been updated. 
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At Gettysburg, the classic battlefield 
shrine, nearly 700 of the 3,400 acres within 
the authorized boundary are privately owned. 
This land is either being developed commer- 
cially or will be very soon. The field of 
Pickett's charge is sprinkled with motels 
and spreading subdivisions, An automobile 
graveyard - flourishes where thousands of 
Union and Confederate soldiers fought for 
7 desperate hours, often hand to hand, on 
July 3, 1863, 

Other Civil War battlefields—Antietam, 
Manassas, Fredericksburg, Vicksburg, Kenne- 
saw Mountain—also suffer. Half of Manassas, 
the scene of decisive actions in 1861 and 
1862, is being swallowed by residential con- 
struction, almost in the backyard of the Na- 
tional Capital. Venerable earlier battle- 
grounds like Yorktown, Va., where the 
American Revolution was finally won, and 
Chalmette, La., where Andrew Jackson scored 
the greatest land victory in the War of 1812, 
are in danger, too. 

To look beyond the battlefields, nearly all 
29 of the national parks—except Crater Lake 
and Yellowstone—have problems of privately 
owned land. Not until 1948 were any funds 
appropriated for land acquisition by the 
Government, and then only meagerly. In 
the 5-year period of 1948 to 1952, the total 
was less than $1 million. Since then the 
problem has slowly gained increased recogni- 
tion. Last year's appropriation was $1,500,- 
000, and the new administration budget now 
before Congress recommends doubling the 
figure. The boundaries of the entire na- 
tional park system could be completed today 
for an estimated $30 million to $40 million, 
but at the present rate, and with land values 
stlil soaring, it will take many years—and 
some of the choicest areas still will be lost. 

Congress can select an alternate course— 
direct the Interior Department to liquidate 
the inholdings and provide the funds to do 
the Job. The battlefields need first priority; 
the $10 million required to safeguard their 
boundaries should be earmarked for comple- 
tion by 1961, the centennial of the beginning 
of the Civil War. 


Endorsement of the President’s Budget 
Plan for Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DEAN P. TAYLOR 


OF NEW YORK ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a resolution from the Women’s 
Republican Club of Rennsselaer County, 
Inc., Troy, N.Y., as follows: 

Whereas the Republican Party has tradi- 
tionally been the party of Government écon- 
omy, balanced budgets, lower taxes, and 
fiscal integrity; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower has sub- 
mitted a balanced budget for the coming 
fiscal year, yet the Democrat majority in 
Congress has indicated its refusal to vote a 
balanced budget and has already embarked 
on a giveaway spending spree; and 

Whereas continuous deficit spending by 
Government is the chief cause of inflation 
which is the cruelest tax of all: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Women’s Republican 
Club of Rensselaer County, Inc., Troy, N.Y. 
go on record in support of President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal to balance the budget and 
to apply any surplus to retirement of the 
national debt; and be it 
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Resolved further, That the Women's Re- 
publican Club of Rensselaer County, Inc., 
Troy, N. T.. urge all citizens to join in this 
economy effort by writing to their represent- 
atives in Washington and in Albany; and be 
it 

Resolved further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to President Eisenhower, Con- 
gressman Dean P, Taylor, and Assemblyman 
Thomas H. Brown. 

Daisy M. PINNEY, 
President. 


Reality of the Central Valley Dream 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
discuss the Central Valley project in 
California, which is one of our major 
investments in the development of water 
resources, fish and wildlife conservation, 
flood control, and human progress of the 
Nation. 

In a recent editorial the Stockton 
(Calif.) Daily Record pointed out that 
this great project is not only providing 
uncounted benefits to California—it is 
paying for itself with interest. 

Congressional appropriations for this 
kind of expenditure is not money thrown 
away, it is a wise investment in our 
future. 

In the coming months, we will be con- 
sidering authorizations and appropria- 
tions for worthy projects being added to 
this great Central Valley project. 

Following is the complete text of this 
pertinent editorial, which illustrates most 
graphically the desirability of continued 
development of the Central Valley 
project: 

REALITY OF THE CENTRAL VALLEY DREAM 

Once a dream becomes reality it all too 
often becomes commonplace, So it is with 
the concrete and steel, the water and the 
power, of the Central Valley project which 
so long was a vision in the great and fruitful 
basin that is California's midsection. 

Since this complex of dams, canals, power 
stations, and pumps began operation in 1949, 
the Central Valley project has brought a full 
or supplemental water supply tó 800,000 agri- 
cultural acres. Last water deliveries 
amounted to 2,541,837 acre-feet, an increase 
of 5 percent over deliveries in 1957. Power 
production was nearly 4 billion kilowatt- 
hours, the highest In the project's history. 
Less definable in specific figures are the proj- 
ect's benefits in terms of flood control and the 
protection of fish life. 

Central Valley project now consists of 5 
dams and reservoirs, 10 pumping plants, 364 
miles of canals, 390 miles of operating roads 
and communications systems, and 4 electri- 
cal generating plants. There are nearly 800 
miles of transmission lines. The huge earth- 
fill Trinity Dam now is the major element 
still under construction. 

Federal money amounting to $589,302,000 
has been spent on Central Valley project, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, but this is by no means 
largess. About 93 percent of the cost is 
reimbursable to the Federal Treasury, and 
at interest rates of 3 and 2.5 percent. The 
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remaining 7 percent is charged to flood con- 
trol, navigation, recreation, and conservation 
of fish and wildlife. 

Last year Central Valley project grossed 
$17,966,444 in revenue from all sources, the 
bulk in sales of power, for a net of $9,233,396. 
This was a repayment to the Treasury. An 
interest payment of $2,427,022 was calculated 
in the operating cost. 

Not only is the Central Valley project a 
practical reality in its benefits of water, 
power, and flood control, but also it is a sound 
fiscal operation. Repayment is well ahead 
of schedule, and at the end of the amortiza- 
tion period all taxpayers in the United States 
will benefit rather handsomely from the in- 
come. 

Here ts “a dream walking,“ to use the terms 
of a one-time popular song, which everyone 
in central California can see, a dream which 
still has not reached its complete reality. 
Surely the performance record thus far 
argues strongly to any reasonable man the 
desirability of bringing Central Valley proj- 
ect to its ultimate fulfillment. And the rec- 
ord should bolster, as well, the faint-hearted 
who haye doubts as to California’s ability 
to carry out its own plan for maximum use 
of water. 


A Farmer’s Views on the Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp one of many let- 
ters I have received expressing almost 
the same thought, this one coming from 
a young farmer in my district who re- 
sponded to a recent questionnaire I sent 
out, which covered some of the farm pro- 
grams. . 

Dean Enright of Timber Lake, S. Dak., 
has done a good job of expressing the 
views of apparently a large number of 
farmers in my district. Because so many 
of them have expressed similar ideas, I 
thought at least one of these letters 
should go into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the benefit of all Members of Con- 
gress, The letter reads as follows: 

TIMBER LAKE, S. DAK. 

Dran Mz. Berry: I have studied the copy 
of H.R. 1231 which you sent to me, and am 
going to give you my very frank opinion. 
Since reading the last issue of “Farm Jour- 
nel,” it will likely have some bearing on 
all our bellefs about farm programs. 

It has been my thinking for quite some 
time that bushel quotas rather than acreage 
allotments are needed, It has been proved 
the hard way that acreage allotments don't 
work. However, I do not understand the need 
for controlling the movement of wheat as 
set forth in your bill; nor do I see how you 
can control our preference for Wheaties over, 
say, Wheat Chex, or how many loaves of bread 
the Nation wiil eat, These marketing certi- 
ficates and restrictions are too involved and 
would require a police force to control. It 
would seem to me a farm program should 
be for the farmer and not involve the manu- 
facturer, exporter, importer, and what have 
you. 

Another thing, if this would not do away 
with price support programs, then there is 
nothing accomplished. Price supports have 
long been a contributing factor toward sur- 
pluses. This is the merry-go-round we are 
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trying to get off. Not only is the taxpayer 
in the grain business, he is also in the granary 
business, He buys the grain, furnishes money 
to build a granary, and pays storage on his 
own grain in a granary put up by himself. 

This bill will still not do anything for 
the small farmer, that is, the man who has 
been forced out of the wheat farming be- 
cause his acreage allotment was repeatedly 
whittled until he had to quit. This is the 
man who needs help—the sow-cow-hen-plow 
farmer. 

You base bushel quotas on the production 
of wheat for the past 3 years, and the small 
farmer is left out. The big local farmer and 
the suitcase-program farmer will grab the 
money, as usual. We see men come to South 
Dakota each year who farm from Mexico 
to Canada, Uncle Sam furnishes them seed 
loans, guarantees them a crop under the 
Federal Crop Insurance program, and pays 
them for what they raise and also to store 
it. Now, I ask you, How can this type of 
farmer lose? Also, how can a small family- 
size farmer compete with this sort of thing? 
He could compete on equal footing, but he 
can't beat Uncle Sam's programs. 

Perhaps these opinions of mine won't help 
you, but I do believe that this sort of think- 
ing is gaining ground among the majority of 
the farmers. 

DEAN EnRICHT. 


Rear Adm. Ralph K. James, U.S. Navy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the very 
many friends of Rear Adm. Ralph K. 
James, both in the naval service and 
outside, view with the greatest approval 
his nomination to the position of Chief 
of the Navy Bureau of Ships. One such 
expression of approval appeared editor- 
ially in the Long Beach Press-Telegram 
afew days ago. I have asked that it be 
set out here so that those who do not al- 
ready know “Jimmy” James may join 
with those who do in the knowledge that 
under his direction, the Bureau of Ships 
will continue the excellent service to the 
Nation that it has given under the able 
leadership of its present chief, Rear 
Adm. Albert G. Mumma, U.S. Navy: 
ADMIRAL JAMES: A Nice Guy WirH CHIP ON 

SHOULDER 

Nomination of Rear Adm. Ralph K. James 
to the post of Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Ships is fitting recognition for a fine naval 
officer. 

Admiral James, former commander of the 
Long Beach Naval Shipyard, is well known in 
this area. He has served as assistant chief 
of the bureau this past year, and when he 
left here to assume that post we wrote: 

“If any naval official assigned to the Long 
Beach area ever deserved a 21-gun salute 
for outstanding service to this community, it 
is Rear Adm. Ralph K. (Jimmy) James.” 

This community has never had a finer 
friend than Admiral James, This was true 
when he served here. It has been true since 
he left. And we are confident it will con- 
tinue to be true in the future. 

When Admiral James came to Long Beach 
in 1955 he had the reputation of being “a 
nice guy.” However, he found himself in 
command of a “sinking shipyard.” He re- 
garded it as one of the finest, most efficient 
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naval facilities in the world; but subsid- 
ence—earth sinkage—threatened to destroy 
it, and he noted a lethargy to face up to the 
problem. 

It was at that point that Admiral James 
began to acquire a new kind of reputation— 
that of being a nice guy with a chip on his 
shoulder. He started a fight to save the 
Navy yard. 

He helped awaken Long Beach to the 
dangers of subsidence, and In so doing he 
helped the city convert its worry and con- 
cern into positive action to solve the 
problem. 

When he takes over his new post of Chief’ 
of the Bureau of Ships, Admiral James will 
be in a key position in determining the 
future of the Long Beach Naval Shipyard, so 
important to this community. 

We know he regards the local yard as one 
of the finest. 

However, we also are confident that he 
will not recommend its continuance if he is 
not satisfied that appropriate antisubsidence 
measures are being taken, He is not the 
kind of man who will waste Federal funds 
on a hopeless cause. 

Admiral James made this point clear when 
he visited Long Beach earlier this month. 
He commended the city of Long Beach and 
other oil producers in the Wilmington oil- 
field for making remarkable progress on a 
crash water flooding program to halt subsi- 
dence, but he also cautioned them to com- 
plete the program “without missing one 
date.” 

Nomination of Admiral James as Chief of 
the Bureau of Ships was announced by 
President Eisenhower. He is expected to as- 
sume his new duties in about a month after 
confirmation by the Senate, which Is re- 
garded as a routine formality. 

Admiral James has a distinguished back- 
ground and is well qualified for this new 
position. He should prove to be a great as- 
set to the defense of the United States in 
this capacity. 

We wish him well on his new assignment. 


A Free Market for Gold 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the California State Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
at their March 1959 meeting with regard 
to providing a free market for gold, and 
their request that freshly mined gold, 
gold ore, and gold commodities be trans- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. The resolution follows: 

Gop 

Whereas the absolute and arbitrary con- 
trol exercised by the U.S. Treasury over the 
production, disposition, and holding of do- 
mestic gold is a direct violation of the rights 
of personal liberty, personal security, and 
personal ownership of private property; and 

Whereas the Government has usurped the 
right of individuals to sell newly mined gold 
to industry and to the arts, and has denied 
individuals the right to own, buy or sell this 
commodity in å free market; and 

Whereas the sale of gold from our Federal 
gold reserve for other than monetary use 
annually exceeds the total domestic gold 
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Production and is dissipating the U.S. mone- 
tary reserves; and 

Whereas by making itself the sole buyer 
cf newly mined gold in processed form and 
by fixing its arbitrary and low price, the 
US. Government imposes such hardships on 
the domestic gold producer that most of our 
primary gold mines have been focred to close 
operations; and A 

Whereas all matters pertaining to newly 
Mined gold and gold commodities are now 
assigned to the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, to which it bears no rela- 
Uonship: 

Resolved, That the California State So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
urges the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation to discontinue the sale of 
Government-owned gold from the monetary 
reserve to private industry and to restore 
to the people the right to freely buy, pos- 
sess, sell, and otherwise treat gold, with- 
out price restriction, and to amend pending 
legislation to include other than newly mined 
gold; and € 

Resolved, That the Callfornia State So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
urges the U.S. Senate to take immediate steps 
to transfer all matters pertaining to freshly 
mined gold, gold ore, and gold commodities 
to the Subcommittee on Minerals and Min- 
eral Resources of the Sennte Cemmittee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, where they 
rightfully belong. 


John W. Edelman, Textile Workers Union 
of America, Urges a Better Wage-Hour 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 20, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a copy of a letter sent 
to the editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor by John W. Edelman, Wash- 
ington representative of the Textile 
Workers Union of America: 

MARCH 24, 1959. 


The EDITOR, 
Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dran Mr, FEnrron: Your editorial of March 
18 was welcome In that it recognized the 
gravity of continuing unemployment and 
the inadequacy of the present unemployment 
insurance system. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that the same editorial embraced a 
series of misconceptions about the causes 
of unemployment. 

You assert, for example, that “demands for 
a higher minimum wage could easily result 
in more unemployment.” The only possible 
basis for such a statement is the recent letter 
of Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell to 
Congress, which accompanied his Depart- 
ment's report on the impact of the 81 mini- 
mum wage instituted 3 years ago. 

Mr, Mitchell's letter opposed a higher min- 
imum at this time on @he grounds that dis- 
employment,” as he put it, might result. 
Yet the report itself, on which the letter was 
presumably based, does not offer any firm 
basis for the Secretary's stand. Like sim- 
ilar studies conducted by the Department of 
Labor after previous increases in the mini- 
mum wage, the report indicates that the 81 
minimum had little or no effect upon em- 
Ployment, and for that matter, had little 
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effect upon wages except those below or 
close to $1 an hour. 

So many factors are involved in business 
mortality rates that measuring any one of 
them with any degree of accuracy is prob- 
ably impossible. On the other hand, the 
absence of any pronounced change in the 
months following an increase in minimum 
wages certainly suggests that the increase 
was readily absorbed. 

Nor can it be said that ralsing the mini- 
mum wage is inflationary. The industries 
most directly affected in the past (textiles, 
garments, etc.) have a generally lower price 
structure today than they had 5 years ago, 
when the Federal minimum was 75 cents. A 
study prepared for the Senate Labor Sub- 
committee found that the extension of wage- 
hour standards to large retail establishments, 
as proposed in a bill now before Congress, 
would not necessitate higher prices. 

Your subsequent remarks about costs and 
prices are also unfortunate. You favor high- 
er man-hour productivity, yet you seem to 
deplore higher wages and shorter hours. This 
is surely an unrealistic position, 

Few would quarrel with your preference 
for better or cheaper products as productivity 
rises. The record clearly shows, however, 
that this classic piece of economic doctrine, 
like the law of supply and demand, no longer 
operates in many major industries. 

In the auto industry, for instance, there 
is no visible disposition on the part of man- 
agement to emulate the original Henry Ford. 
General Motors admittedly sets its prices so 
as to yield a 25-percent return on net worth, 
after taxes, on 189 days’ operation a year; and 
General Motors sets the price standards for 
its competitors, This, of course, is just the 
reverse of the classic practice of lowering 
markup in a quest for greater volume. 

If the sales resistance being encountered 
by the automakers is primarily a matter 
of price—and that’s surely debatable—the 
blame doesn’t lie with labor costs. Auto 
and steel are outstanding examples of indus- 
tries whose price policies hate little relation 
to once-accepted economic doctrine. 


Thus the insistence of trade unions on win- 
ning, in the form of wages, a share of the 
fruits of productivity is the only practical 
way to maintain purchasing power and thus 
to keep the industrial machine running. The 
current campaign for a better wage-hour 
law is a part of that effort; and since it in- 
volves workers who, for the most part, have 
no other way to win a living wage, it surely 
deserves the support of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN W. EDELMAN, 
Washington Representative. 


Milwaukee’s Mayor Suggests Interna- 
tional Congress of Cities on Nuclear 
Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished mayor of Milwaukee, the Honor- 
able Frank P. Zeidler, has again ex- 
pressed his deep concern over the threat 
of atomic destruction which hangs over 
us all, and has suggested an international 
conference of cities as one means of less- 
ening world tensions. 
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Mayor Zeidler expressed his views in 
a recent editorial in the Public Enter- 
prise Record, published by the Public 
Enterprise Committee of Milwaukee 
County. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include that edi- 
torial: 


Wr. THE CITIES OF THE NORTHERN HEMI- 
SPHERE SURVIVE THE NEXT DECADE? 
(By Frank P. Zeidler, mayor, city of 
Milwaukee) 

One again the people in the cities in the 
Northern Hemisphere are threatened with 
wholesale death. The Berlin crisis with 
which the Soviet Union has confronted the 
United States may well trigger off a nuclear 
war which will destroy the United States, 
the Soviet Union and China. The dictator 
of the Soviet Union is determined to 
liquidate West* Berlin, and the Western 
Powers through their leaders have expressed 
equal determination not to let it be liqui- 
dated. The opportunities for compromise 
seem very small, for Western Germany will 
not recognize the Communist controlled 
government of Eastern Germany, to which 
the Soviet Union will hand its authority. If 
the Eastern German Government attempts 
to blockade the road to Berlin, the Western 
Powers will fight. If the Western Powers 
fight, the Soviet Union will support the East 
German Government. On the other hand, 
the Soviet Union will support a plan for 
declaring all Berlin a free city provided its 
troops are included in the occupying powers. 
This the Western Powers will not agree to. 
Proposals are being made to have the forces 
of each government disengage and with- 
draw, but the Western Powers will not dis- 
engage to allow free Berlin to be overrun by 
the Eastern German Government. 

If some decision is not reached, the cities 
of the Western World will become the great- 
est death trap of people in all history. Be- 
cause of this possibility, some advocates of 
banning nuclear tests believe that the west- 
ern governments should giye into Soviet 
Union demands because the consequences are 
too horrible to contemplate. Others counter 
that to give into these demands would merely 
lead to further threats by the Soviet Union, 
and if there is to be a showdown ultimately, 
let it come now before the Soviet Union is 
too far ahead in rockets with which they 
can hit any city in the world. - 

The hope of the free world lies in the 
United Nations which should supervise Ber- 
lin as a free city under terms to be developed 
which can be acceptable to the powerful 
Communist Party and to the free world. 
The future of Milwaukee hangs upon the 
decisions to be made in the next few weeks. 


A CONGRESS OF CITIES OF THE WORLD 


In view of the fact that nuclear energy 
and explosives threaten the people of the 
cities of the world, the people of the cities 
ought to ask their national governments to 
consider calling an international congress of 
cities for the purpose of discussing the con- 
trol of the manufacture of atomic weapons 
and the ending of the threats to the people 
in the cities. The leading officials of ali 
the big cities ought to sit together in such 
a congress to see what can be done to end 
the tensions. When national governments 
talk war with each other, they are actually 
threatening not only the lives of people in 
the other countries but also the lives of their 
own people. When Khrushchev threatens 
nuclear war on the western democracies, he 
also threatens the lives of hundreds of mil- 
lions of Russians in the cities in his own 
country. Thus, too, Hitler's war talk meant 
the destruction of every major German city 
and the death of millions of people in those 
cities. 

National governments are often controlled 
by political parties whose strength usually 
comes from people who feel no personal 
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threat from war because they do not happen 
to live in cities, or can escape from them. 
The city dweller who is threatened, however, 
is often too busy with his personal affairs 
to pay much attention to what national goy- 
ernments are doing, and he doesn’t know his 
own real interest. If the people of the Ger- 
man and Japanese cities could have known 
what would happen to them because their 
governments threatened and began a war, 
they might have countered their foolish na- 
tional leaders who brought destruction on 
them. Therefore, the U.S. Government ought 
to invite the leaders of all the major cities 
in the world to a congress of citles and put 
forth proposals which can guarantee peace 
and freedom and the removal of the threat 
of atomic destruction. To this congress let 
there be called the leaders of the arts, the 
sciences, and all things cultural to discuss 
how men can learn to live together without 
threatening their mutual destruction. 

For their part, the American cities ought 
to earnestly think how they can approach 
cities of similar characteristics around the 
world to lessen the misunderstanding and the 
ill will that has developed, 


Poll of the People of the Second Con- 
gressional District of South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Record, I would like to include the 
results of a questionnaire I recently sent 
out to the people of the Second Congres- 
sional District of South Dakota. 

Since this district is about equally di- 
vided between agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural interests, I made a special effort 
to obtain the benefit of the views of those 
in the agricultural area. 

The questionnaire was sent to box- 
holders outside of first-class post offices 
and addressed to residents in first-class 
post office areas. Approximately 38,000 
questionnaires were sent out in this man- 
ner, and approximately 7 percent have 
thus far returned their questionnaires. 

In tabulating the results, I have di- 
vided the returns into four groups: the 
nonagricultural cities in the Black Hills 
area, agricultural cities and towns, farm- 
er, and farmer-rancher categories. 

Aside from the general questions on 
agriculture, labor, defense, and aid to 
education, probably the most interesting 
are the answers to questions 6 and 7 
wherein 81 percent of the people of my 
district told me to vote against those 
grant-in-aid bills which violate the 
budget, unless tax increases are provided 
to cover additional costs. This, Mr. 
Speaker, does in my opinion give the 
Congress a good idea of the way the peo- 
ple of America feel with regard to grant- 
in-aid programs and wreckless spending 
in general. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that this 
questionnaire has been most valuable to 
me, not only because of the vote itself 
but because more than 8 out of 10 re- 
turning the questionnaire gaye me the 
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additional benefit of their thinking in 
footnotes at the bottom of the ques- 
tionnaire itself. Many also enclosed an 
additional letter covering their views. 

In presenting the tabulation, the per- 
centages are listed simply as “Yes” and 
“No.” The remainder have no opinion 
on the various questions. 

QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS 

1. The defense of the United States—in the 
face of the Soviet Union's constant aim for 
world domination and the challenge of their 
outer space satellites—is a grave national 
problem. Do you favor expansion and an 
acceleration of our defense effort, particularly 
in such fields as long-range ballistic missiles, 
nuclear weapons, earth satellites, and basic 
scientific research, even though this may re- 
quire additional taxes to meet these added 
expenditures: 

Total: Yes, 64 percent; no, 18 percent. 
City: Yes, 77 percent; no, 13 percent. Town: 
Yes, 66 percent; no, 12 percent. Farmer- 
rancher: Yes, 59 percent; no, 26 percent. 
Farmer: Yes, 52 percent; no, 21 percent. 

2. In the President's budget, he suggested 
appropriating $3.9 billion for our mutual 
security (foreign aid) program, on the basis 
that this program helps the free nations pro- 
mote collective defense and economic growth 
and, as such, is essential to our security. Do 
you favor continuation of our mutual secu- 
rity-foreign aid program? 

Total: Yes, 45 percent; no, 40 percent. 
City: Yes, 50 percent; no, 34 percent. Town: 
Yes, 47 percent; no, 46 percent. Farmer- 
rancher: Yes, 47 percent; no, 45 percent, 
Farmer: Yes, 37 percent; no, 35 percent. 

If your answer is yes,“ check one of the 
following: 

Total; At present cost, 52 percent; at re- 
duced cost, 41 percent; at increased cost, 
7 percent. 

3. In an effort to keep a check on domestic 
spending at a time when our defense pro- 
gram must have absolute top priority, the 
President has asked that Congress curtail 
certain civil programs and turn back the re- 
sponsibility for various Federal grants-in-aid 
programs to the State and local governments. 
Do you agree with such a domestic belt- 
tightening program at this time? 

Total: Yes, 72 percent; no, 16 percent. 
City: Yes, 76 percent; no, 16 percent, Town: 
Yes, 76 percent; no, 11 percent. Farmer- 
rancher: Yes, 75 percent; no, 14 percent. 
Farmer: Yes, 60 percent; no, 25 percent. 

The President also suggests that new starts 
on construction of irrigation and flood-con- 
trol projects be delayed until defense pres- 
sures on our economy have eased, Do you 
agree with this policy? 

Total: Yes, 72 percent; no, 21 percent. 
City: Yes, 73 percent; no, 20 percent. Town: 
Yes, 69 percent; no, 24 percent. Farmer- 
rancher; Yes, 80 percent; no, 18 percent. 
Farmer: Yes, 70 percent; no, 24 percent. 

5. School districts depend generally upon 
the real and personal tax base within their 
districts for the operation of the schools. 
Increased demands are being made upon dis- 
tricts by a higher pupil load, more classroom 
facilities, and increased salaries for teachers. 
Increased revenue can be obtained in four 
ways: (1) Increasing the real and personal 
property tax levy; (2) by the State a 
1 cent sales tax earmarked for education; 
(3) the Federal Government adding 1 cent 
on the net income tax, diverting it directly 
to the treasury of the State earmarked for 
education; (4) an expensive overall Federal 
aid-to-education program (Murray-Metcalf 
bill costing from $3 billion to $5 billion an- 
nually) with the necessary Federal regula- 
tions and controls. Which system do you 
prefer? 

Total: (1) 14 percent; (2) 64 percent, (3) 
19 percent, (4) 3 percent. City: (1) 9 per- 
cent, (2) 72 percent, (3) 15 percent, (4) 4 
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percent. Town: (1) 14 percent, (2) 63 per- 
cent, (3) 18 percent, (4) 5 percent. Farmer - 
rancher: (1) 15 percent, (2) 67 percent, (3) 
17 percent, (4) 1 percent. Farmer: (1) 17 
percent, (2) 55 percent, (3) 24 percent, (4) 
4 percent. 

6. In order to keep the budget In balance, 
would you favor requiring the Congress to 
levy additional taxes for all spending pro- 
grams enacted which would be in excess of 
the anticipated national income? 

Total: Yes, 52 percent; no, 32 percent. 
City: Yes, 54 percent; no, 33 percent. Town: 
Yes, 51 percent; no, 33 percent. Farmer- 
rancher: Yes, 55 percent; no, 28 percent. 
Farmer: Yes, 48 percent; no, 35 percent. 

7. Do you want me to vote against those 
grant-in-aid bills which violate the budget 
unless tax Increases are provided to cover the 
additional costs? - 

Totals: Yes, 81 percent; no, 8 percent. 
City: Yes, 81 percent; no, 6 percent. Town: 
Yes, 81 percent; no, 8 percent. Farmer- 
rancher: Yes, 88 percent; no, 7 percent. 
Farmer: Yes, 76 percent; no, 10 percent. 

8, There is wide recognition of the need to 
more fully utilize the potential of our young 
people in professional fields, particularly 
science and engineering. Do you favor the 
granting of Federal tax deduction credit to 
parents for college tuition costs as one means 
of encouraging greater college enrollment of 
qualified young people? 

Total: Yes, 55 percent; no, 35 percent. 
City: Yes, 57 percent; No, 34 percent. Town: 
Yes, 59 percent; no, 32 percent. Farmer- 
rancher: Yes, 56 percent; no, 35 percent, 
Farmer: Yes, 48 percent; no, 39 percent. 

9. Following the findings of the McClellan 
Labor Rackets Committee hearings, the Presi- 
dent recommended labor legislation which 
would do four things: (1) Safeguard workers’ 
funds in union treasuries against misuse of 
any kind whatsoever; (2) protect the rights 
and freedoms of individual union members, 
including the basic right to free and secret 
election of officers; (3) advance true and re- 
sponsible collective bargaining; (4) protect 
the public and innocent third parties from 
unfair and coercive practices such as boy- 
cotting and blackmail picketing. Do you 
went me to oppose legislation which falls 
short of these four goals? 

Total: Yes, 74 percent; no, 14 percent. City: 
Yes, 75 percent; no, 13 percent. Town: Yes, 
77 percent; no, 14 percent. Farmer-rancher: 
Yes, 78 percent; no, 13 percent, Farmer: Yes, 
65 percent; no, 18 percent. 

10. In his agricultural message, the Presi- 
dent emphasized the food-for-peace program 
of expanding the use of our agricultural sur- 
pluses for food abroad. Although expansion 
involves increased expenditure, would you 
favor such a program rather than curtail- 
ment of farm production? 

Total; Yes, 66 percent; no, 19 percent. 
City: Yes, 60 percent; no, 23 percent. Town: 
Yes, 65 percent; no, 19 percent. Farmer- 
rancher: Yes, 68 percent; no, 18 percent. 
Farmer: Yes, 69 percent; no, 17 percent. 

11. Would you favor limiting our economic 
foreign aid program entirely to providing food 
supplies abroad? 

Total: Yes, 49 percent; no, 36 percent. 
City: Yes, 40 percent; no, 43 percent. Town: 
Yes, 50 percent; no, 37 percent. Farmer- 
rancher: Yes, 48 percent; no, 38 percent. 
Farmer: Yes, 56 percent; no, 28 percent. 

12. A crash program on missiles has pro- 
duced amazing results. Would you favor a 
crash program in r h for the develop- 
ment of industrial uses for farm com- 
modities? 

Total; -Yes, 59 percent; no, 24 percent. 
City; Yes, 42 percent; no, 35 percent. Town: 
Yes, 58 percent; no, 24 percent. Farmer- 
rancher: Yes, 61 percent; no, 24 percent. 
Farmer: Yes, 75 percent; no, 14 percent. 

13. Wheat is the principal farm commodity 
on which a legislative program may be ex- 
pected out of this Congress. Would you 
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prefer the domestic parity or two-price sys- 
tem for wheat, with bushel rather than acre- 
age quotas, to the present support pro- 
gram? 

Total: Tes, 49 percent: mo, 13 percent. 
City: Yes, 30 percent; no, 9 percent. Town: 
Yes, 47 percent; no, 12 percent. Farmer- 
rancher: Yes, 55 percent; no, 13 percent. 
Farmer: Yes, 62 percent; No, 21 percent, 

14. Would you favor high Government sup- 
ports on all farm products with absolute 
rigid production controls covering all farm 
commodities? 

Total: Yes, 14 percent; no, 72 percent. 
City: Yes, 5 percent; no, 73 percent. Town: 
Yes, 10 percent; no, 72 percent. Farmer- 
rancher: Yes, 16 percent; no, 77 percent. 
Farmer: Yes, 26 percent; no, 65 percent. 

15. The President has proposed an increase 
of Federal gasoline tax from the present 3 to 
4%4 cents per gallon to accelerate construc- 
tion of the Interstate Highway System. Do 
you favor such an increase? 

Total: Yes, 41 percent; no, 52 percent. 
City: Yes, 48 percent; no, 42 percent. Town: 
Yes, 43 percent; no, 50 percent. Farmer- 
Tancher: Yes, 37 percent; no, 56 percent. 
Farmer: Yes, 37 percent; no, 59 percent, 


Ominous Trend in Castro’s Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Dale 
Francis, correspondent for the Catholic 
periodical Our Sunday Visitor, Knows 
much about Cuba. In the past I have 
inserted many of his articles in the Ap- 
pendix, because I was convinced of his 
good faith and accuracy as a reporter. 
I have never met him but I have talked 
with him on the telephcne. 

Now he writes, “My own confidence in 
the possibility of a victory for freedom 
with Fidel Castro as the head of the gov- 
ernment has been considerably shaken.” 
He says that in his earlier articles he 
failed to anticipate the consequences of 
the unstable character of Fidel Castro 
and he overemphasized the importance 
of the fact that the vast majority of 
Cuban people do not like communism. 

He says the biggest complication in 
the democratic forces was their organi- 
zation. He says he recognizes the strong 
possibility that Castro may be a Com- 
munist and he says Castro’s behavior is, 
“if you say it gently, irrational.” 

Based on my own observations, in Cuba 
and elsewhere, I have been disturbed 
about many developments. However, I 
still believe in the good faith of Fidel 
Castro and I do not believe that he is a 
Communist. I have written him at 
length about several important matters 
that do disturb me. I am looking for- 
ward to hearing his explanation by mail 
or next week when he comes here, 

Castro's job is tremendous and he was 
not well prepared for its great responsi- 
bilities. Very few people would be. Cuba 
has been dominated for years by dis- 
honest, terroristic governments. An 
honest and democratic government can- 
not be created overnight. However, we 
can ask that the leadership recognize 


me. 
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its affinity with the free world against 
communism and we can insist that ver- 
dicts of acquittal by duly authorized 
tribunals not be reversed by executive de- 
cision. We can also be much disturbed 
about the overthrow of able, democratic 
labor leaders who were open and effective 
enemies of Batista. 

I do not think Castro is a dictator yet 
but I do see an ominous trend. I agree 
with Dale Francis that “if it is true 
Castro is another dictator and worse, a 
dictator who does the will of the Reds, 
then the consequences of this truth are 
so terrible no one wants to face them.” 
Face them we will have to if they do oc- 
cur, but far better that we examine the 
trend at this time and make certain that 
Fidel Castro understands it for what it 
is and has an opportunity to reverse his 
policies before it is too late, both for 
himself and Cuba. 

Under a previous consent I am includ- 
ing the text of the article by Dale Fran- 
cis in Our Sunday Visitor for March 29, 
1959, entitled “Will Cuba Be Betrayed?” 

Wi. CUBA Be BETRAYED? 
(By Dale Francis) 

A nationally famous news commentator, 
commenting on these articles, spoke of my 
complete about face on the Cuban situation 
and this is a most unfortunate misimpres- 
sion. It is the situation that changed, not 

I was mistaken in that I had not ex- 
pected such a quick change in the situation. 
I was not wrong in my reporting of the facts 
of both the situation that existed under 
Batista and the situation as it existed in 
the early days of the new government, 

What I have tried to do, and what I in- 
tend to do in the future, is to report the 
news as it exists at the moment. My news 
sources in Cuba are, I feel quite certain, un- 
equaled by any other newsman's and I will 
report accurately what I learn. 

There was always the real possibility that 
democratic forces in Cuba could win out. 
I have informed and intelligent friends in 
Cuba who still believe they can win out. 
My own confidence in the possibility of a 
victory for freedom with Fidel Castro as the 
head of the government has been consider- 
ably shakened, 

Democratic forces did not win out because 
of a variety of complications, some of which 
I will discuss in this article. Communists 
won out at least temporarily, because they 
are well My own failure to an- 
ticipate their quick dominance—you will re- 
call I always warned of the possibility. of 
their gaining power—was a miscalculation 
based on the overemphasis I gave to the vast 
majority of the people who do not like com- 
munism and my failure to judge the conse- 
quences of the unstable character of Fidel 
Castro. 

The biggest complication among the demo- 
cratic forces was their lack of organization. 
Two examples will explain what I mean. 

In Santiago de Cuba, an appointment was 
to be made of the director of education for 
the province. A person recommended by 
Archbishop Enrique Perez Serantes seemed 
certain to get the job. This person was a 
good Catholic, a believer in democratic free- 
dom. His would have been an ideal appoint- 
ment. 

But another Catholic, who wanted the 
same position, opposed the appointment 
most strenuously and bickering over the 
position began. While the divided Catholic 
forces. bickered over who should have the 
position, an active Communist was appointed. 

The second example of lack of organiza- 
tion involved Catholics and Protestants. 
Castro had committed himself to religion 
in the schools in one of his many long talks. 


-little chance for them to 
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Quite naturally the secularists, free-thinkers, 
and the Communists did not want this, but 
80 long as he had said it, there seemed to be 
express their 
oppposition. 

The plan offered by Catholic leaders was 


simular to the released time plan in the 


United States. No one would be required to 
take religion who did not want it. Protes- 
tants would teach Protestants, Catholics 
teach Catholics, those who did not want 
religious courses could be excused. 

Protestant leaders came out In strong op- 
position to the Catholic plan, charging viola- 
tion of separation of church and state. They 
even added a protest against chaplains in the 
army, although again both Protestants and 
Catholics had chaplains. 

The Protestant opposition gave the revolu- 
tionaries their opportunity. Immediately 
the Communist newspaper, Hoy, and the 
revolutionary paper, Revolucion, began their 
attacks on Catholic leaders. 

The Communist organization was well 
established. It entered the 26th of July 
movement in full force almost a year ago 
when Castro brought in publicists like Marta 
Pravde and Carlos Franqui and he soon 
learned they had the know-how to get things 
done. 

But despite the excellent Communist or- 
ganization, the Reds could haye done little 
without the help of the unstable character 
of Fidel Castro. The fact that Castro is the 
law in Cuba means that those who have his 
ear are able to dominate the country. Were 
the Communists to try to take control of the 
government either by voting strength or by 
military conquest, they would face certain 
defeat because the people are almost unani- 
mously anti-Communist. But with only 
Fidel Castro to conquer, the task was rela- 
tively simple. 

But then what of the theory that Fidel 
Castro has always been a Communist him- 
self? There have always been those who 
claimed this. Ihave quoted those who know 
him well and deny it, Now, after having 
talked with probably the best informed men 
in Cuba, I have still not been absolutely 
convinced he is a Communist, but I recog- 
nize the strong possibility it may be so. 

A man who has known him for years and 
has remained close to him since his arrival 
in Havana, told me he was convinced Castro 
is not a Communist. He said he believed 
that Castro has figured the Reds are the most 
competent workers he can find and that he 
is using them, believing he can outsmart 
them and get rid of them when he has used 
them. If this is true then Castro has just 
uttered the most famous of last words. 

The evidence that Castro may be a Com- 
munist dates back to 1953. Students of 
Cuban history will remember the famous 
Montreal pact in which the Orthodox and 
Authentic Parties met in Canada to present 
a united front against Batista. What has not 
been known publicly until now is that there 
was a strong pressure group in the Orthodox 
Party that wanted this to be a popular front 
against Batist that would have included the 
Communist Party. Quite aside from the evil 
of communism, this would have been dis- 
astrous for it would have given Batista a 
chance to stamp his opposition as Red. 
There was never any serious consideration 
given by the 10 party leaders to this proposal 
for a popular front and there was an anti- 
Communist resolution offered by the 
Authentic Party. 

This resolution was strongly opposed by 
some of the Orthodox representatives because 
they feared the pressure group in their party. 
Finally the resolution was dropped from the 
public statement, All of this was not made 
public and there would be no purpose in 
making it public now except for the fact 
that the man back in Cuba who had pres- 
sured the Orthodox representatives most 
strongly to include the Communist Party in 
the popular front was Fidel Castro. 
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When the Orthodox representatives re- 
turned he blasted them because they had not 
done as he had told them. Their explana- 
tion they had at least prevented the anti- 
Communist resolution was angrily dismissed 
by Castro. He said that, seeing how little 
influence he had in the Orthodox Party, he’d 
start his own movement. Soon after that 
there was the attack on the barracks at 
Santiago and the 26th of July movement 
was born. 

This never before revealed information 
certainly suggests Castro may have always 
been Communist-minded. If it ls true then 
never has there been a Communist supporter 
who more frequently lied, publicly and 
privately. 

Against this theory is not only the testi- 
mony of friends who are anti-Communist but 
an irrational behaviour that would seem 
strange for a dedicated Communist. 

To call Castro's behaviour irrational is 
to say it gently. Except in musical comedies, 
I doubt if there has ever been a Prime Min- 
ister quite like this one. , 

He is quite capable of holding up an Im- 
portant conference In Pinar Del Rio while 
he plays aboard a German warcraft, shooting 
off big guns like a little boy at play. He 
does not think it strange to suddenly leave 
a cabinet meeting to go out to see a show, 
asking the cabinet members to walt until 
he gets back, : l 

All these things he has done and more, 
and these are not actions of a calculating 
man, but a strangely irrdtional man. When 
I reported to you after visiting with him, I 
spoke of his compulsive urge to speak, his 
egomanla. All these things, which I tried 
to excuse as possible consequences of tired- 
ness and the early days of excitement, have 
been accelerated rather than diminished. 

His overriding of his own court in Santiago 
trials of the aviators, his denunciation of the 
rebel officer who served as defense attorney 
and the rebel officers who served as judges 
were not so frightening to me as what. hap- 
pened during the second trial. 

Castro had said the aviators would be 
executed, He intended it that way, I am 
sure. But Archbishop Perez Serantes came 
once again to Havana, his tired body moved 
once again in an act of compassion, and he 
pleaded successfully for the lives of the 
fliers. 

The next day Castro spoke. In words that 
alternately were calm and reasoned and then 
confused, exaggerated, and almost like the 
words of a madman, Castro announced the 
sentence for the aviators even while the 
second trial was going on. 


Because they want so much for it to be 
true, many Cubans still have hope for free- 
dom under Castro. But after this speech, 
after this clear evidence there is no law 
except Castro, it would take a great deal of 
hiding from the truth for any thinking 
Cuban to convince himself there was not a 
dictatorship in Cuba. 

For anyone familiar with Communist ter- 
minology, the fact that this new government 
is Red dominated must be increasingly more 
apparent. Possibly the most revealing fact 
of all is semantic. For millions of Cubans, 
the happy end of the revolution came when 
Batista left. For the Communists, for men 
like Raul Castro, for others who have been 
deceived by them, the revolution really began 
then and is still going on. The Red and the 
Leftist newspapers and the public addresses 
of leaders are filled with the fact that this 
is a revolution that is not to end, and that 
any who even suggest there is anything to 
dispute are guilty of counterrevolution, 
which in Castro’s Cuba is now a crime. 

Why? The people of Cuba want Castro 
to be the apostle of freedom so intensely 
they will do anything to keep themselves 
from being convinced he is not. If it is 
true Castro is another dictator and, worse, 
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a dictator who does the will of the Reds, then 
the consequences of this truth are so terrible 
no one wants to face them, 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leaye to extend my remarks in the REC- 
-orD, I include the following newsletter 
of March 28, 1959: 
WASHINGTON Report BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FIFTH DISTRICT, TEXAS 
Manch 28, 1959. 
The second supplemental appropriation 
bill, 1959, totaled approximately $2,480 mil- 
lion and involved mainly Government sal- 
ary increases voted in the last Congress. 
The big debate was over the $100 million 
increase to the Development Loan Fund, un- 
der foreign aid. The clash occurred over 
the Comptroller's figures of $678 million in 
the Fund still unexpended versus the argu- 
ment that obligations or signed loan agree- 
ments totaled $685 million, leaving only a 


$15 million balance. Admittedly, the report 


accompanying the bill described the latter 
figures as “guess figures.” To this uncer- 
tainty is added the disapproval some of us 
have over the loss of congressional control 
of this revolving fund, best example of which 
is our voting to spend more on the strength 
of “guess figures.” Secondly, I find it hard 
to approve further spending, even meritor- 
ious (if it is), when we are spending beyond 
the already-too-high budget. The amend- 
ment approving this $100 million amend- 
ment additional spending passed by a vote of 
183 to 59. I opposed it. 

The Bretton Woods Agreement Act amend- 
ment in two parts deals with world loans (68 
individual member nations) : 

1. International Monetary Fund: Its pur- 
pose, to stabilize member nations’ curren- 
cies, endeavoring to keep currencies conver- 
tible by extending short term loans. The 
end sought being increased trade and mone- 
tary exchange between nations. Of a total 
of $9 billion, the United States has sub- 
scribed 26 percent, and this bill would pro- 
vide another $1,375 million, 25 percent of 
which is payable in gold, as is 25 percent of 
the earlier subscription. 

2. International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Redevelopment: Its purpose, to aid eco- 
nomic assistance of member nations through 

«Joans for projects such as electrical power 
development, port and transportation facili- 
ties, land reclamation and others. Of the $10 
billion, the United States has bought stock 
totaling 28 percent. This bill would double 
the stock purchase of each nation (total be- 
coming $21 billion). Of each nation’s total, 
2 percent is in gold or dollars, 18 percent in 
a nation’s currency, and 80 percent callable 
as reserve. The nations of the world helping 
each other through joint participation is a 
neighborly, challenging, and commendable 
goal, as I see it. The results are satisfying 
in that no loans are in default, and banking 
policies—that is, businesslike procedures— 
are being followed. But dangers, that in 
starry-eyed idealism we must not overlook, 
include; (1) loans to stabilize forelgn cur- 
rency, the whole structure resting on U.S, 
credit and financial strength—the whole pro- 
gram is weakened to the degree that U.S. cur- 
rency is unstabilized by our own deficit fi- 
nancing and debt through trying to help 
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others. And we are operating at a deficit, 
(2) our gold reserve is steadily being depleted, 
and our currency value rests on this gold. 
Foreigners can convert dollars into gold, but 
Americans cannot. Of our $20 billion gold 
reserve, some estimate that $11 billion is cal- 
lable now by foreign nations, (3) we add 
money to funds which must have large liquid 
assets when the United States because of 
continued expanding Federal spending is not 
liquid itself, with its own bonds beco: 

less attractive to investors, (4) how much of 
this loan structure is actually repayable 
through U.S. gifts of foreign aid in one form 
or another? It seems to me that no one can 
know until the study is made. Basically, if 
the U.S. economic systems on which world 
loans depend collapses, it would be the death 
of the free world and personal freedom which 
we all treasure. I feel our action of expand- 
ing spending programs is too hasty when we 
have a $13 billion deficit this year and an- 
other deficit in prospect. Can anyone se- 
riously contend we can help strengthen oth- 
ers if we weaken or collapse our own 
economy? I cannot. 

The fair trade bill, H.R. 1253, is before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
for hearings. Last year as a member of the 
subcommittee, I sat through weeks of hear- 
ings. This week I testified against this bill 
and presented 22 digested studies of the bill 
for the CoNncRESSIONAL RECORD and col- 
leagues who might be interested. The fair 
trade bill would permit manufacturers to set 
retail prices through Congress setting aside 
antitrust law which makes price mainte- 
ance conspiracies illegal. 

For the layman, it may be difficult to take 
the matter, seriously, it is so apparently anti- 
thetical to all our beliefs, but I’m convinced 
the proponents are serious. What's wrong 
with the bill? Well, it's unconstitutional, 
incompatible with free enterprise, and vio- 
lates States rights and Individual preroga- 
tives. These charges can be spelled out with 
documentation. Information will be sent to 
anyone so requesting it. Retailers, particu- 
larly smaller independents, should study fair 
trade to learn how it will ruin, not help, 
them. 

(EprrornrAt Norx.— No kinfolk are on the 
payroll and no office rental payments are re- 
2 0 for Texas Fifth Congressional Dis- 

rict.) 


Rowland R. Peters of the Nocona News 
Named Editor of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
gressional district is very fortunate in 
having a number of excellent weekly 
newspapers, owned and edited by ex- 
perienced, first-rate newspapermen. 
Just recently the Publishers’ Auxiliary, 
national newspaper publication, named 
Rowland R. Peters, who is the editor of 
the Nocona News, Nocona, Tex., Editor 
of the Week. Mr. Peters is not only an 
outstanding editor but he takes an active 
part in the civic affairs of Nocona which 
has endeared him to the people in that 
community, Iam proud to include in my 
remarks an article that appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Wichita Falls Times 
concerning the newspaper background 
and present activities of Mr. Peters: 
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Publishers’ Auxiliary, national newspaper 
publication, has named Rowland R. Peters, 
prizewinning editor of the Nocona News, 
Editor of the Week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peters bought the Nocona 
News in March 1952, and Peters has won the 
admiration of his readers for the positive 
stands he has taken. 

“I have never failed to print anything or 
support any project that was for the good 
of my community," Peters says. 

Since taking over the Nocona News, Peters 
has won 18 awards in recognition of out- 
standing work. Peters has all awards framed 
and hung on the wall in his office. He says, 
“They are My constant reminder to do a 
better job.” 

Not a single edition of his paper has been 
published without an editorial. Many 
weekly newspapers have cut out their edi- 
torials but Peters says: “I must be from the 
old school, I was taught that every edition 
should haye an editorial, and the Nocona 
News will.” 

Peters got started in the editorial office 
of the newspaper rather late in life. He 
was a telegraph operator and had spent 16 
years working for newspapers in that capac- 
ity. When the teletype came in, the entire 
profession was “washed out.” Each operator 
had to find another profession. Peters 
started as a cub reporter, with a wife and 
two children to feed. It was hard, but in a 
short time he was promoted to reporter and 
then to managing editor, 


STRONG EDITORIALS 


He feels that every editor should take a 
positive stand in their editorials and should 
stand for those things that are for the im- 
provement of the community. When Nocona 
started out to get its lake, the people defeated 
the first bond issue. Before the second elec- 
tion Peters wrote front page editorials favor- 
ing the lake. His most popular was headed 
“Going Fishing.“ The lake bond issue car- 
ried, and he received several awards for his 
editorial. 

Peters writes a weekly column known to 
his office staff and friends as the “sacred col- 
umn," But the name is Round About No- 
cona,” He writes funny incidents that hap- 
pen to people, their children, and their pets. 

He is one of the few people who has visited 
Alcatraz prison. Of course, there is little de- 
sire among the masses to make such a visit. 
but Peters decided he wanted to know what 
life was like on the tiny island behind the 
high walls. The trip was arranged and he 
has made numerous talks on the island 
prison. 

Peters never misses a council meeting or 
school board session and he reports what hap- 
pens at those meetings. 


ACTRESS SEARCH 


Peters remembers a train wreck that hap- 
pened on a cold, windy night at Dunkirk, 
Ohio, when snow was about 3 feet deep. His 
paper received a tip that Joan Bennett, the 
actress, was on the train and he was sent out 
to find her. He found a woman who re- 
sembled her but she denied she was the 
famous star. After questioning her three 
separate times and getting the same “No” an- 
swer, Peters gave up and reported that ac- 
tress Joan Bennett had missed the train. 

It was almost 20 years later that he saw her 
on television and heard her tell about the 
train wreck in Ohio and the persisent re- 
porter who tried to interview her. 

“She was a better actress than I was a 
newspaper reporter,” Peters says. 

He claims to have the distinction of being 
the only editor who married his sports editor. 
His wife, Illo, was written up in Yank maga- 
zine, which devoted a full page to her duties 
as sports editor for the Bucyrus, Ohio, news- 
paper, during the war. 

It was at a time when most of the staff 
had been drafted and Peters and a high 
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school boy composed the editorial staff of the 
busy daily newspaper in a town of 10,000 
population. 

Peters has been active in civic affairs since 
he moved to Nocona. He has been a director 
of the chamber of commerce, a member of 
the rodeo association, worked with the FFA 
boys, the Camp Fire Girls and Boy Scouts, is 
u member of the Rotary Club, a Mason, and 
Shriner. 

He has been invited to Marshall, Tex., to 
attend the East Texas Press Association con- 
ference and has been advised that he will 
receive at least one more award. 


Just One More Decade 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April. 7, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
March 16, 1959, issue of the Omaha 
World Herald, which is of concern pri- 
marily to those of us who are interested 
in keeping the Federal well from run- 
ning dry. The editorial is as follows: 

Just ONE More DECADE 


Time was when the congressional battle 
over foreign aid was won with the argu- 
ment that permanent peace through tem- 
porary handouts was just around the cor- 
ner. 

Help our allies for Just 4 short years, said 
Mr. Truman as he launched the Marshall 
plan in 1947, and our allies then will be 
strong and prosperous and able to pull 
their full weight in defense of the free 
world. 

The 4 years came and went, and with 
them came new commitments for NATO. 

But did foreign military and economic 
ald diminish? It did not. 

Vote the funds we ask this year, said its 
advocates in the early 1950's, and things will 
be better next year. So the funds were 
voted, new areas shared in Uncle Sam's dole. 
Foreign governments came to rely on US. 
aid dollars until in Bolivia, for example, the 
aid amounted to more than the people paid 
in income taxes. 

And while the aid advocates in Washing- 
ton were saying, “just one more year," Amer- 
ica’s relief clients the world around were 
demanding, “Give us more.“ And the few 
lands still outside the vast area of benefi- 
cence were demanding, “How about us?” 

So it went, Europe, southeast Asia, north 
Africa, Latin America, the Middle East, be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in Yugoslavia and 
Poland, 

More and more and more aid. Steadily 
increasing resentment and outright hatred 
of Uncle Sam for not giving as much as was 
wanted, Staggering waste. Grandiose proj- 
ects whose dubious benefits were rarely 
visited upon the common people. Intrench- 
ment of anti-American regimes that might 
have fallen except for the U.S. aid which 
propped them up. 

And what about the supposed friends who 
supposedly benefited? Are they firm allies, 
ready to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
Uncle Sam in any showdown with com- 
munism? Is aid making them more con- 
fident, more self-reliant, raising their stand- 
ard of living, spurring them on to new ac- 
complishment? 

* 
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Except in a few cases—a very few—Amer- 
ica’s aid clients cannot confidently be re- 
garded as reliable allies. 

Nevertheless, President Eisenhower on 
Friday asked Congress for almost $4 billion 
in foreign aid for the coming fiscal year. 
And at the same time he predicted that ald 
will be needed for a long time. It will be 
needed, he said, to win the billion people of 
the less developed areas to America's side. 

And how long will this take? He 
answered: 

“The battle is now joined. The next 
decade will forecast its outcome.” 

Just 10 more years of aid, to find out how 
things are going. 

And after 10 years, what? Just one more 
century, perhaps, or one more millennium? 
More likely until the well runs dry. 


A Declaration of Independence From 
Federal Dependence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1959 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, there follows a statement approved 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, It is a provocative state- 
ment which should invite all of us to 
make a new appraisal of the proper func- 
tions and responsibilities of the Federal 
Government. One of the greatest serv- 
ices which the Congress of the United 
States could perform would be the re- 
turn of government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people back to the 
people and permit them to govern them- 
selves on the banks of the Snake River 
rather than to be governed from the 
banks of the Potomac: ; 
sA DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE FROM FED- 

ERAL DEPENDENCE 

Whereas we, the members of the Twin 
Falls Chamber of Commerce are in agree- 
ment with the principles of individual free- 
dom, a free market, limited government. 

Whereas we believe the present trend in 
political thinking and fiscal policy will ulti- _ 
mately destroy our free institutions and the 
savings of our people and our children; and 
further we belleve this same trend in polit- 
ical thinking and fiseal policy mortgages the 
future of our children to ultimately leave 
them economically destitute, politically en- 
slaved, and defenseless; and 

Whereas our Nation’s strength les in local, 
county, and State government, by the citi- 
zens using local, county, and State funds; 
and that under the trend of the present 
political philsophy our people are slowly and 
surely being lulled to sleep and deprived of 
their substance; and 

Whereas we deplore those Federal agencies 
and representatives of Federal agencies who, 
in addition to their primary function, en- 
gage in activities designed to expand and 
perpetuate those functions beyond their 
original design and concept. 

We therefore call upon all chamber of 
commerce and all like-minded groups 
throughout these 50 States and Territories 
who hold to the principles upon which this 
Nation was founded and under which it has 
prospered, and who hold with us to the prin- 
ciples of individual freedom, a free market, 
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limited government, to make and to protect 
this same declaration; to steadfastly resist 
further encroachment upon these principles 
by action of the Federal Government; to 
limit our use of Federal funds and to seek 
a corresponding reduction in tax levies and 
governmental controls; to avoid being de- 
luded by glib tongue, trite phrase, and un- 
economic thinking with promises of personal 
and financial security through the bait of 
Federal aid; there being no Federal aid, since 
Federal ald is our local money less the high 
cost of freight for political brokerage on its 
long trip to Washington and back—returned 
with the barnacles of Federal restrictions 
and bureaucratic controls. 

With a belief in Almighty God, we there- 
fore declare that those steps necessary to 
reestablish a Government of the people, by 
the people and for the people, be taken by all 
the people, not tomrrow but today. 

And further we in Twin Falls resolve to 
take those steps necessary to bring again to 
the banks of the Snake those functions of 
Government now mushrooming on the banks 
of the Potomac. 

Earl Haroldson, President; Carl Berg, 
First Vice President; Egon Kroll, Sec- 
ond Vice President; Warren Barry, Earl 
Faulkner, Lee Fillmore, Willlam Lant- 
ing, Joe McCollum, Mel Carr, Otto 
Florence, Jr., Carl Irwin, Ed Heap, Bill 
Grange, Secretary-Manager. 

Approved March 13, 1959, board of di- 
rectors, Twin Falls Chamber of Commerce, 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Endorsed by Earl Haroldson, president. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 52 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 


to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 


Recorp an article entitled “Fish Deaths 


Held Worst On Record,” which appeared 
in the Washington, D.C., Evening Star 
of March 3, 1959: 

Fisu DzatHs HELD WORST ON RECORD 


WINCHESTER, Va., March 3.—The exec- 
utive secretary of the State water control 
board, A. H. Paessler, says a recent fish kill in 
the Shenandoah River below Front Royal was 
the worst in Virginia since the board began 
keeping records in 1948. 

Mr. Paessler spoke last night at a mass 
meeting of fishermen here arranged by the 
Izaak Walton League of Winchester. 

The water control board has estimated that 
200,000 fish were killed. 

Fred Glaize, chairman of the pollution 
committee of the local Izaak Walton League, 
told the meeting the number of fish killed in 
the Shenandoah River was closer to 2 mil- 
lion. 

The water control board has said prelimi- 
nary investigation indicated that industrial 
wastes from the American Viscose Co. plant 
at Front Royal killed the fish. A laboratory 
report is expected to be finished by the next 
water board meeting March 26. 

E. Blackburn Moore, speaker of the house 
of delegates, and chairman of the water con- 
trol board, told the meeting the company 
does not admit responsibility for the kill. 
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The Individual Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HO N. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24,1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I insert in the Recorp the article 
written by Bill Wescoat, editor of the 
Reynoldsville (Pa.) Star. Mr. Wescoat 
attended the XXI Corps—Army Re- 
serve—Small Arms Tournament at Fort 
Meade, Md., recently and in his article 
pays high tribute to the individual sol- 
dier, both Regular Army and the re- 
servist: 

From the Reynoldsvilie (Pa.) Star., Apr. 2, 
1959] 


(By Biu Wescoat) 


With the news currently centering around 
the nuclear retaliatory powers of the United 
States in the event of an all-out war with 
Russia, our military chiefs defending their 
requests for more and greater weapons, and 
a high-ranking Army general's charge that 
our arsenal already contains too many atom- 
ic and hydrogen weapons, perhaps you would 
be interested in reading an informal report 
on the piain old individual soldier and his 
rifle. 

Almost forgotten in our mad scramble to 
achieve and hold superiority in the nuclear 
and push-button warfare fields is the indi- 
vidual soldier—the man on the ground with 
a gun in his hands. The man without whom 
no war can be fought to a successful con- 
clusion. Fortunately for all, there are Army 
commanders everywhere who fully realize the 
importance of the individual soldier, and 
who wage a constant battle for his recog- 
nition. Along this line, making a strong 
contribution to the effort, are the rifie and 
pistol matches held on every level in the 
Army, and culminating in the naming of 
all-Army champions. 

I spent 6 days the past week attending the 
XXI Corps Commander’s Small Arms Tourn- 
ament at Fort George G. Meade, Md. I was 
not there as a participant in the matches, 
but on the administrative end of things and 
in that capacity I had an excellent opportu- 
nity to observe and to get the feeling of what 
is being done along these line. 

The tournament, sponsored by Maj. Gen. 
H. J. Vander Heide, commanding general of 
the XXI Corps, brought together some of 
the top shots, both Regular Army and re- 
servists, from Pennsylvania, Maryland, Del- 
aware, Virginia, and the District of Colum- 
bia. The majority of the participants were 
reservists, however, and every effort was 
made to place the conduct of the tourna- 
ment entirely in the hands of the reservists— 
the men who give 1 night a week and 15 days 
in the summer of their time toward building 
a strong Ready Reserve. 

Under the capable direction of a young 
Reserve captain named Jim Speidel, who 
proved to be a real ball of fire, the tourna- 
ment came off in excellent order. Actually, 
this was the first one exactly of its kind ever 
held, and it laid the groundwork for bigger 
and better operations in the future. If there 
Was one impression the uninitiated observer, 
like myself, carried away from this tourna- 
ment, it came from the intense interest and 
enthusiasm exhibited by the participants. 

A tournament such as this costs a lot of 
money to build—your money—but if the 
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ultimate objective can be realized then it is 
certainly money well invested in the military 
security of our country. The goal, of course, 
is to spread this interest and enthusiasm 
into Army units of all kinds, and by this 
to develop confident, competent rifle and 
pistol shots, who, in turn, will provide the 
sort of fighting men we desire if the need 
for thelr services ever arises. 

Preparation for the tournament Included 
2 days’ instruction by personnel from the 
Advanced Marksmanship Unit of the 2d U.S. 
Army. These people are real experts, and 
their instruction left little to be desired. 
Most people who have had any Army service 
have been exposed to rifle instruction and 
rifie-range shooting, but actually there is 
little comparison between this and tourna- 
ment shooting. The latter involves, for the 
most part, experienced rifle and pistol shoot- 
ers who look upon this activity as a hobby, 
and pursue it even more zealously than the 
most ardent golfer or fisherman follows his 
hobby. 

The Importance of the fact that most of 
the men participating in this tournament 
are reservists seems readily apparent. They 
are the modern Minutemen. If their eager- 
ness and devotion to duty can be properly 
exploited, then the importance of the in- 
dividual soldier will be enhanced, and our 
ability to wage war of any description in 
defense of our country will become greater. 
The motivating force behind such tourna- 
ments is much more than a man shooting 
at a target with a rifle, and it is toward this 
end that the XXI Corps is directing its 
efforts, Your tax dollars buy many things— 
some good, some bad. In this case I believe 
that in the overall program you are buying 
something we all hope will never be used 
but if we must use it—it will be good. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR . 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wal- 
ter Sullivan, a reporter for the New York 
Times, has written a very interesting 
article on Antarctica which appeared in 
that paper on April 1, 1959. The article 
follows: 

U.S. DECISION NEAR ON THE ANTARCTIC 

After 3 decades of groping and uncer- 
tainty, the future of the United States in 
Antarctica will probably be decided here 
within the next 2 days. ¥ 

A policy decision is being prepared by the 
National Security Council, The result may 
be an Executive order to be issued Thursday 
or soon thereafter. 

The last time that the United States came 
close to à long range commitment in Ant- 
arctica was in 1939, when this country’s 
chief potential enemy, Germany, was seek- 
ing to gain a foothold on that continent, 
The result was formation of the U.S. Ant- 
arctic Service, but World War II killed it 
and no official claim was made to Antarctic 
territory. 

Now the Soviet Union is this country's 
only big rival in scientific exploration of the 
continent, The rivalry has been friendly 
and plans are being made by the two nations 
to continue the exchange of expedition 
personnel. 
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WO LAND CLAIMED 


Neither the Soviet Union nor the United 
States has claimed any land in Antarctica. 
Nevertheless, both have clearly been moti- 
vated by a desire to be active in the area 
and thus have a say in any future settle- 
ment. 

The debate as to who should run the U.S. 
antarctic program has been going on for 3 
years or more. The four stations currently 
manned there by the United States were all 
established as part of this country’s effort 
during the International Geophysical Year, 
which ended last December 31. 

The International Geophysical Year pro- 
gram was run by the National Academy of 
Sciences, a nongovernmental agency, with 
funds allocated by the Government's Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Now operation 
of the program has been transferred to the 
Foundation, although the academy's com- 
mittee on polar research still makes 
recommendations, 

The interests of the various Government 
agencies are protected through screening of 
the projects by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Antarctic Research. This 
includes representatives of the Army, Navy, 
Alr Force, Weather Bureau, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the Departments 
of State and the Interior. Dr. Alan T. Water- 
man, director of the National Science Foun- 
dation, is Chairman. 


BILLS BY WILEY 


On May 31, 1957, Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
the Wisconsin Republican, introduced a 
bill to create a Richard E. Byrd antarctic 
commission. It was sponsored by leading 
Members of the Senate. The commission 
would be on a level with agencies such as 
the Atomic Energy Commission. It would 
supervise nonmilitary antarctic operations 
supported by any branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

The proposal was turned down by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. It was also opposed by 
some members of the scientific community 
on the ground that it would make the ant- 
arctic effort political, rather than scientific. 

Last January 29 Senator Wurr and his 
associates introduced a modified version of 
the bill. It provides for the creation of 
from 5 to 18 centers at academic institutions, 
under sponsorship of the commission. 

Meanwhile the Committee on Polar Re- 
search of the National Academy of Sciences, 
headed by Dr. Laurence M. Gould, has of- 
fered a plan for the creation of a polar re- 
search institute. It might be modeled to 
some extent after Associated Universities, the 
team of academic institutions that runs the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory under 
sponsorship of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, 

This institute would direct research in 
both polar regions. Its money would come 
from the National Science Foundation, 
which would also make arrangements for 
logistic support. Such support must be fur- 
nished on a large scale by the Navy and 
Air Force. 

Still another proposal is to enlarge the 
Arctic Institute of North America to handle 
the antarctic program, This institute is a 
joint Canadian-American affair. 

The rival schemes include a proposal to 
continue the present arrangement, in which 
the program is run directly by the National 
Science Foundation. 

Scientists would like to establish a satel- 
lite-tracking station at the South Pole and 
install a communications net invulnerable 
to magnetic storms, 

One of the more troublesome problems has 
been whether the United States should join 
with the Soviet Union and other nations 
in a joint antarctic mapping program. For 
several years the Russians have been press- 
ing for such a venture but no Government 
agency has had the funds to participate. 
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Trrie 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take Il needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 734-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
thelr own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 634-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
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time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 


tions of new subject matter. 


9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10. Appendiz to daily R Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in elther House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item recelved in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
mot apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed In two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member. of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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The Supreme Law of the Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received a memorandum from 
Mr. J. Luther Glass, a consultant on 
juvenile court law and procedure in the 
Virginia Department of Welfare and In- 
Stitutions, In this memorandum, Mr. 
Glass discusses implications of the Su- 
preme Court’s school segregation deci- 
sions in relation to fundamental consti- 
tutional questions. I ask unanimous 
consent that this thought-provoking 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 

- was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
THOUGHTS To REMEMBER 
(By J. Luther Glass) 

Brown v. Board of Education, decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States on 
May 17, 1954, has caused me to do a great 
deal of thinking on the subject of our basic 
law, the Constitution of these United States. 

Frequent reference has been made to this 
decision as being the supreme law of the land. 
Those responsible for this are, to say the very 
least, guilty of fuzzy thinking. The Consti- 
tution could not be plainer on the subject. 
Article VI, paragraph 2, of that great docu- 
ment uses these bold words: : 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof; and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of 
land; * . 

The above-quoted language makes no pro- 

vision, or provides any excuse, for any deci- 
sion of any court ever becoming the supreme 
law of the land. Assuming that the Court 
acted within the scope of its constitutional 
authority, {ts decision can never be more than 
the law of that particular case. 
But did the Court have a constitutional 
right to reach the conclusion that was 
reached on May 17, 1954? That is the ques- 
tion that this article proposes to answer. 

The best place to start answering this 
question is to look at the first paragraph of 
the body of the Constitution, that of article 
I, section 1, which is as follows: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
Which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” 

Nowhere in the Constitution can we find 
authority for the Supreme Court, or the Chief 
Executive to exercise legislative powers. 
Those powers remain within the Congress 
alone. The two words, “herein granted,” 
are most important. They are key words, 
meaning powers granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the original 13 sovereign States. 
A clear understanding of these two words 
reveals the sort of checkrein the people de- 
termined should be held over the General 
Government. Many great powers were re- 
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served for and retained by the States and the 
people, This is well stated by a competent 
court in Livingston v, Van Ingen (9 Johns. 
(NLY.) 507): 

“When the people create a single, entire 
government, they grant at once all the rights 
of sovereignty. The powers granted are in- 
definite and incapable of enumeration. 
Everything is granted that is not expressly 
reserved in the constitutional charter, or 
necessarily retained as inherent in the peo- 
ple. But when a Federal Government is 
erected with only a portion of the sovereign 
power, the rule of construction is directly 
the reverse, and every power is reserved to 
the members that is not, either in express 
terms or by necessary implication, taken 
away from them, and vested exclusively in 
the Federal head. This rule has not only 
been acknowledged by the most intelligent 
friends of the Constitution, but is plainly 
declared by the instrument itself,” 

The next place where it would be well to 
take a good, long look is at the 10th amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Its language is 
crystal clear, and reads as follows: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.“ 

Since the Constitution is silent as to 
schools or education, it naturally follows 
that the United States has never been given 
Jurisdiction over this question. ‘There are 
those who claim that the 10th amendment is 
outmoded and no longer has any effect. But 
how could this be true? Has it ever been 
repealed? It appears that the 18th amend- 
ment became somewhat outmoded and was 
repealed by the adoption and ratification of 
the 21st amendment. It has also been said 
that Chief Justice Marshall's decisions 
killed the 10th amendment. If that, be true, 
why did not Chief Justice Hughes follow 
the same procedure in killing the 18th 
amendment? 

Now the Court claims to base its author- 
ity for outlawing segregated schools upon 
the provisions of the first paragraph of the 
14th amendment. The first sentence of the 
14th amendment had only one purpose, to 
wipe out the effect of the Dred Scott dect- 
sion, which, Iincidently, was one of the 
soundest decisions ever rendered by the 
Supreme Court. The second sentence of 
this amendment is framed in this manner: 

“No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 


Now let us consider for a moment the lan- 


guage just quoted. Assume for the moment 
that a very large class of citizens as a group 
are denied the right to vote. Would not this 
constitute abridgment. of their privileges, or 
amount to denying them equal protection of 
the laws? It would certainly seem that way. 
Could not the Court remedy the situation 
simply by decreeing that such was in viola- 
tion of the 14th amendment? You would 
certainly think so, wouldn’t you? But con- 
sider that the Negro man found himself 
without the right of suffrage, and he found 
his remedy in the 15th amendment. Like- 
wise, the ladies of the country discovered 
that citizenship, education, high moral 
standards and interest in good government 


were insufficient to insure them the right 
to vote, Did they hire lawyers to acquire 
their right to vote under the 14th amend- 
ment? They did not. They brought pres- 
sure to bear which resulted in the adoption 
and ratification of the 14th amendment, 

So, then, it would appear that the Supreme 
Court has exceeded its authority in the 
Brown decision. It not only exceeded its 
authority; it tied its decision to the social- 
istic views of MYRDAL and to the 14th 
amendment, about which grave doubts exist 
as to whether or not it has eyer become a 
part of the Constitution, for the reason that 
Southern States were blackmailed into rati- 
fication in order to get back into the Union. 

Would it not then follow, as the night the 
day, that the only legal way to deny to the 
States their inherent right to legislate as 
they see fit concerning school matters would 
be to amend the Constitution as was done 
when the 15th and 19th amendments were 
needed? 

One further thought: Have you considered 
the possibility of bringing a suit in the Su- 
preme Court itself, seeking a declaratory 
judgment as to whether or not the 14th 
amendment was properly proposed, adopted, 
and ratified according to the provisions of 
article V of the Constitution? Read article 
V and consider how the Southern States were 
denied representation in the Congress when 
two-thirds of each House yoted upon this 
Proposal; and further, the then composition 
of southern legislatures, having been at that 
time composed mainly of ignorant Negroes 
and carpetbaggers. 

Ponder these questions if you seek to un- 
derstand the basic, fundamental principles 
of constitutional government. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


+ HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, recently I 
had the good fortune to listen to my col- 
league the senior Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER] deliver a very fine ad- 
dress to a large audience representing the 
people who live behind the levees of Red 
River in the States of Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

This address does a fine job in tracing 
the history of the Red River and the 
efforts which have been made by the 
Federal Government, the governments 
of the States, local groups, and individ- 
uals to control flood waters and preserve 
them until they were needed to irrigate 
the lands or furnish water to the resi- 
dents of neighboring communities. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress delivered by the senior Senator 
from Louisiana before the Red River 
Valley Association, in Shreveport, La., on 
March 31, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Senator ALLEN J. EL- 
LENDER BEFORE THE Rep RIVER VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION, SHREVEPORT, LA, Marcu 31, 
1959 
I appreciate the invitation of your presi- 

dent, Cliff Fairbanks, and of my good friend, 

Roy Matthias, to be present here today since 

it offers me the opportunity of discussing 

with you some of the problems facing the Red 

River Valley and, indeed, the entire Nation, 

as a result of our very rapid increase in 

population. 

It is always a source of pleasure to partici- 
pate in your annual meetings, because you 
are dedicated to a cause in which I am deeply 
interested—the preservation of two of our 
most precious resources, soil and water. 

Recently in reflecting on my 22 years in 
the Senate, where I have devoted a great deal 
of my time to the protection and develop- 
ment of the resources of our country, I had 
occasion to review some of the history of 
waterway improvements. 

It was interesting to note that the first ap- 
propriation for the improvement of our 
waterways was made in 1824, and that by 
1828 the War Department had requested an 
appropriation for the improyement of navi- 
gation on the Red River in the vicinity of 
Shreveport. 

From the earliest days of exploration of our 
country the Red River was the main artery 
of entry into the Louisiana Territory, Many 
years ago a mass of vegetation and driftwood 
had become tightly packed for a distance of 
about 150 miles, in the bed of the Red 
River, f the so-called great raft. 
This obstruction blocked the flow of the river, 
causing it to spread out and deposit its silt 
in the valley. Thus, the richest soil in Amer- 

-ica began the process of accumulation to 
form our fertile valley under this stagnant 
overfiow. But because of the great raft, the 
valley, as today, was subject to severe flood- 
in 


g. 

When it became imperative for the Fed - 
eral Government to establish a garrison fort 
on the upper Red River in Texas, the War 

t became interested in navigation 
on the Red River. Supplies for this garrison 
were sent down the Mississippi River, around 
the “raft,” through the swamps and bayous, 
and then up the Red River. 

On May 23, 1828, Congress appropriated 
$25,000 for the removal of the “great raft” 
from Loggy Bayou, 65 miles below Shreveport, 
to Hurricane Bluff, 27 miles above Shreveport. 
This was the first attempt on the part-of the 
Government to improve the Red River, arid 
harness it for the needs of man. 

You are all familiar with the fact that 
Capt. Henry Miller Shreve, who helped to es- 
tablish this modern city of Shreveport, found 
that the river presented a real flood problem. 
Before he could lay the foundations for 
Shreveport, he had to clear away miles of 
trees an debris in the river channel. 

My interest in the beneficial development 
of the water resources of our Nation stems 
from my personal conviction that such de- 
velopments were an important factor in 
achieving our present high standards of 
living, not only in this great valley of the 
Red River, but throughout the entire Na- 
tion. 

All through history, water has dominated 
human life. The earliest civilizations ap- 
peared in the great river basins of Mi 
tamia and Egypt. Settlements were limited 
to coast lines and river banks; trading cen- 
ters arose at the confluence of navigable 
streams, Rainfall and drought set the stage 
for the drama of human existence. 

Uniess a well planned and aggressive pro- 
gram of water resource development is car- 
ried forward, our children and grandchil- 
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dren will not have an opportunity to enjoy 
the many advantages that today we take 
for granted. We cannot afford to neglect 
our economic strength and our cconomic 
growth. If we ignore the development of 
our water resources, we jeopardise the ex- 
pansion of our national economy. This we 
cannot afford If we are to maintain our po- 
sition of strength, on which rests the future 
of the free world. 

The benefits that result from completed 
projects are positive examples of increased 
national wealth created by such improve- 
ments. More startling proof exists in Eur- 
ope and ‘Asia, where the prosperity of the 
countries are directly proportional to the 
effort expended on projects to conserve soil 
and water. My recent travels through these 
areas have convinced me that unless we pro- 
tect ‘our greatest resource, water, unless we 
keep it Inland and do not let it flow to the 
sea unused, some day many parts of our 
great country may become as barren as the 
Gobi Desert, or as the lands which I have 
seen on my travels’ in old Persia. Our his- 
tory books tell us that about 500 years before 
Christ, the entire area of Persia was capable 
of sustaining the livelihood of 115 million 
people. Now it adequately can care for less 
than 14 million. 

Consider the great valley of Mesopotamia 
between the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
At one time that area could produce food 
and fiber for 15 million people. Today it 
can hardly supply the needs of 2 million 
people, Why? Because the rulers neglected 
a great natural resource—water. If it had 
been possible to retain the waters u 
on those great rivers, and not permit them 
to steal the rich topsoll and float much of it 
out ta sea, the chances are that the great 
valley would still be very productive. 


The fact is, that those rivers carried mil- 
lions of tons of earth downstream and 
among other damage done, clogged the small 
tributaries and rivers of Mes To- 
day that land is not suited for extensive cul- 
tivation. It is sour. It is not productive 
farmland. Certainly we cannot afford to let 
that happen in our great country. 

Two years ago I visited various portions 
of the Soviet Union for well over a month. 
This was my third trip to that country in as 
many years. 

I had the opportunity of visiting cities 
never before seen by an American Govern- 
ment official—cities in the far reaches of 
Siberia, an area which had been pictured to 
me before my visit as wastelands of snow 
and ice—as a vast prison camp. But this 
was not what I found. To my great sur- 
prise, I saw a virgin land being awakened; 
a land that promises to make Siberia the 
granary of Russia. Industry was flourishing 
to a surprising degree. One of the principal 
tools the Russians are employing in this de- 
velopment is a well planned utilization of 
their waterways system, both for navigation 
and the development of hydroelectric power. 
I visited several hydroelectric power stations 
that were larger than our biggest, and one 
that was almost twice as large as any we 
have in this country. I observed foundations 
poured for the construction of turbines and 
generators which will have a rated capacity 
of 300,000 kilowatts each—almost three times 
larger than anything we have. And these 
projects were designed, constructed, and had 
all their component parts bulit within the 
Soviet Union, In fact, much of the work on 
the large turbines was being done at 
Novosibirsk, located in central Siberia, which 
Was a small trading post in 1905, and now 
a city of almost 1 million. 

As a result of my inspection of installations 
in Russia, I am convinced that in water 
transportation, 
developments, 
ahead of us. 


the Russians are inching 


and hydroelectric power 
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In any comparison of time, money and 
effort exnended on resource development in 
Soviet Russia and the United States, there 
is, of course, absolutely nothing that we can 
do about the rate of such developments in 
Russia. They are proceeding with their 
own resources to meet the needs of their 
own economy. We must direct our atten- 
tion to what we can do to satisfy our own 
needs. 

But it makes my blood boil when the critics 
of an adequate program to develop our rivers 
cry “pork barrel.” Without the improve- 
ments heretofore made, our great sea ports 
could not handle our vast world trade; our 
steel industry would starve for lack of the 
ore that comes through the Soo locks; and 
the Ohio Valley would not have earned the 
nickname of the Ruhr of America without 
providing for an adequate water supply and 
an excellent water transportation. Critics of 
this program, because they have no sound 
basis for attack, cry “log-rolling” and po- 
litical back-scratching.” Well, Mr. Khrush- 
chey does not need to roll any logs, or scratch 
any political backs. Russia is developing her 
natural resources for the simple reason that 
it is to her economic advantage. Russia will, 
if she can, do everything in her power to de- 
feat us on the economic front. 

Mr. Khrushchev has already announced 
that this is one of Russia’s principal aims 
to defeat us on the economic battlefields of 
the world. 

Now, I want to make it crystal clear that 
I do not approve, condone, or sanction in any 
manner, the Soviet system, or endorse the 
means by which Mr. Khrushchev and his fol- 
lowers stay in power. That is not the point 
at all. 

What I am saying, and what I have hereto- 
fore said, is that the Russians—well aware 
of the value of the development of their 
water resources—are moving ahead rapidly 
in this field. This is a statement of fact. 
We cannot hide from it no matter how much 
we might like to—no matter how much we 
dislike or abhor the principles of communism. 

As a practical matter, if the Russians are 
intent upon waging economic warfare against 
our way of life, then it behooves us to assess 
the capabilities of our opponents. We must 
be realistic. No field commander ever de- 
feated his enemy by consulting his own 
personal preferences instead of his intelli- 
gence reports. 

No general achieves victory by ignoring 
his opponent’s strength. 

However, above and beyond the need to 
maintain economic growth in order to de- 
feat the forces of communism on the present 
economic battlefront, development of our 
water resources is Just plain good business 
and commonsense, 

If we studied our history lessons we would 
know that water resources development is 
in the best interests of our own country. 
History is replete with examples of how 
societies down through the ages have organ- 
ized themselves to match resources with 
needs. Success in this effort has insured 
survival, as with Switzerland; failure has 
resulted in decline and ultimate decay, as 
with ancient Persia. 

Water, controlled and navigable, and of 

quality, is the most important factor 
in developing a sound and progressive com- 
munity. 

In any given river basin there are a limited 
number of good sites for storage of water, 
and limited areas where distribution chan- 
nels or protective works are feasible. These 
sites should not be preempted, or devoted to 
purposes which will freeze the pattern of de- 
velopment, so that future needs cannot be 
met or will become so costly as to be im- 
practicable, 

Let us discuss for a moment the use and 
availability of water. As is the case with 
many nations of the world, our Inhabitants 
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settled this country along the river valleys. 
Two-thirds of our population at the present 
time resides within 50 miles of navigable 
water. But the increasing water shortage, 
which now, more than ever, is an important 
factor in the determination of proper plant 
location, requires that the many industries 
which must base their policies upon long- 
range future requirements, be located along 
waterways. In à recent study by the 10th 
Féderal Reserve District, it was concluded 
that the geographical distribution of water 
supply may be of such a nature as to con- 
flict with such economic goals as the diversi- 
fication of industry. 

There have been many comprehensive 
studies of resource developments made in 
recent years. One of the latest was the 
Presidential Advisory Committee on Water 
Resource Policy, dated December 22, 1955. 
In that report it was stated that the esti- 
mated use of water in the United States in 
1950 was 185 billion gallons per day and that, 
based on an estimated population of 200 
million by 1975, the requirement would be 
350 billion gallons per day. 

The November 28, 1958, issue of U.S. News 
& World Report contained a very penetrating 
article by Dr. Phillip M. Hauser on the 
so-called explosion of population in the 
United States, which sheds more light on one 
of the factors of increased water use. 

Dr. Hauser is head of the department of 
sociology at the University of Chicago, and 
has been Deputy Director of U.S. Census. He 
points out that the newest projections of the 
Census Bureau place the population of the 
United States in 1975 at between 216 and 244 
million. That is an increase in the predic- 
tions of from 8 to 20 percent in the past 3 


years. 

Putting it another way, taking a mean of 
the projections, a population of 230 million 
by 1975 would mean a 30 percent increase in 
our population in the next 16 years, Think 
of the tremendous increase in demand on all 
elements of our resources, including water. 
In terms of water we will require about 400 
billion gallons per day. In other words, 
during the quarter century period from 1950 
to 1975 we will more than double our water 

ents. 

I know that you can get almost as many 
estimates of the consumption of water by the 
American people as there are authorities 

surveys. Some of them tell us that 
in 1850, the average consumption of water per 
capita by the people of the United States was 
50 gallons per day. They tell us that in 1950 
it exceeded 1,000 gallons per capita per day. 

The Public Health Service, and others 
charged with responsibility in that regard, 
tell us that in 1980 the per capita consump- 
tion requirements for water by the people of 
the United States will be about 2,000 gallons 
per citizen per day, Unless we stop to think, 
such figures sound incredible. When you 
consider that in the transformation of raw 
material to finished products, 1 bushel of 
wheat requires 7,500 gallons of water, 1 
ton of finished steel takes 65.000 gallons of 
water, 1 yard of woolen cloth takes 500 
gallons of water, a pound of rayon takes 150 
gallons of water, and 1 galion of gasoline 
requires 25 gallons of water, you begin to 
appreciate the fact that our domestic con- 
sumption is but a small fraction of our per 
capita consumption, 

We are continually reclassifying from 
luxury to necessity ttems for our personal 
comfort which add to our water consump- 
tion, Take, for instance, the great increase 
in air conditioning. This alone adds a huge 
demand on our water supply systems. 
That is the kind of changing economy, in- 
dustrial and domestic in which we now move. 

It has taken this Nation, that you and I 
regard as the strongest on earth, 350 years 
to reach a population of 170 million people. 
At the present rate of increase that popula- 
tion will double in less than 40 years. That 
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means that our annual productive capacity 
will also have to double in the same period to 
maintain our present standard of living. 

If that be the case, we are going to have 
to speed up water conservation, rather than 
slow it down if we are going to meet the 
requirements of this increasing demand from 
our economy. Plans must be made now to 
meet those expanding needs, 

When the time required to develop a major 
project—3 years or more for planning, then 
8 to 10 years for construction—Is considered, 
it becomes evident that now is none too 
early to start projects which are actually 
needed and justified. They will become 
critically urgent long before they can be 
completed on an economical program. 

The U.S. Geological Survey found in 1953 
that there were 1,000 cities, from fairly good 


. Size up to big municipalities, that actually 


had to maintain a very restricted use of 
water. If something is not done now, then 
in 15 or 20 years it may be too late. 

The average rainfall in the United States 
Is about 4,300 bilion gallons per day. Of 
that amount, about 3,000 billion gallons goes 
back into the atmosphere by transpiration 
and evaporation, leaving a total of about 
1,300 billion gallons as runoff in rivers and 
streams, or for percolation into the ground. 
This, then, is the ultimate limit of our sup- 
ply. Our consumption in 1956 was about 200 
billion gallons; that means that we are con- 
suming about 15 percent of the maximum 
available supply. By 1975 we will be con- 
suming about 30 percent of the maximum 
available supply. These are average figures 
and do not take into account geographical 
distributions, distributions throughout the 
year, or the quality of the water for domestic 
or industrial uses. 

There is a vast difference in the amount 
of rainfall in the various parts of the coun- 
try. For instance, in the North Atlantic 
States the rivers carry about 191 billion 
gallons, but in the basins of the Red River 
of the North, in Minnesota and North Da- 
kota, which is about the same area, the run- 
off is only about 4.5 billion gallons, It is 
apparent, therefore, that there is a very un- 
equal geographical distribution. In some 
areas the seasonal distribution is even more 
unequal. 

Perhaps a more important question than 
our absolute capacity to care for the water 
problems of our agricultural and urban 
areas, is the question of the relative cost at 
which we undertake needed developments. 
The cost of future water supply development 
can be held to a minimum by intelligent 
planning of urban settlements, and by mul- 
tiple purpose water resource developments. 

To help meet that problem, the Congress 
under the leadership of my good friend the 
great conservationist, ROBERT S. Kerr, the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma, enacted the 
Water Supply Act of 1958. That act set the 
stage for a more farsighted and comprehen- 
sive consideration of water supply in river 
basin planning and development. One of 
the most important features of this act is 
that it enables the Corps of Engineers to 
include storage in reservoir projects to meet 
future needs for municipal and industrial 
water where there ls no water user imme- 
diately at hand to pay the bill. The act, 
however, provides for equitable reimburse- 
ment when the need develops. 

This act provides as essential and long- 
needed basis for planning, as in the no 
authority existed to build for future water 
needs, even though it was obvious that they 
would develop. 

Quantity is only one of the considerations 
in maintaining an adequate water supply; 
the quality of the water is of equal im- 
Pamo The greatest water needs are for 

mineral-free or lightly mineralized water. 
The kind of water we need is not found 
everywhere, 
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What is the present administration doing 
to heip meet this problem? It has not only 
failed to recommend funds to start surveys, 
plans, or new construction on projects that 
are needed now, but last year built into the 
budget a planned slowdown which would 
delay the benefits from the projects under- 
way. This would also increase the overall 
cost of these projects. 

As you all know, last year when the Con- 
gress added some new starts for planning 
and construction, there was a terrific blast 
from the White House. 

On September 2, 1958, the President re- 
luctantly signed the public works appro- 
priation bill. At that time he issued the 
following statement: 

“In the Public Works Appropriation Act, 
1959, the Congress has included approxi- 
mately $39 million in funds to initiate con- 
struction on 65 unbudgeted new starts that 
will ultimately cost almost $700 million. 
Adding nearly $700 million to the already 
heavy future commitments for Federal Water 
Resources projects Is but another instance 
of irresponsibility in the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds. I am compelled to approve the 
act, however, because it appropriates es- 
sential funds for continuing work on river 
and harbor, flood control, and reclamation 
projects that were started in previous years.” 

When you consider that the appropria- 
tion for construction in the 1989 act was ap- 
proximately $870 million, was it really an 
act of irresponsibility in the expenditure of 
public funds to start new projects which will 
ultimately cost nearly $700 million? I do 
not think so. That is adding less than 1 
year’s future commitment at the present rate 
of construction. 

Unless it is the desire of the administra- 
tion that the water resource program wither 
and die on the vine—and that may be the 
underlying reason—a fair number of new 
starts should be added each year, 

Perhaps these shortsighted planners in the 
Bureau of the Budget believe that the Fed- 
eral Government is spending too large a 
portion of its budget in developing the water 
resources of this Nation. Let us examine 
the facts. 

Between 1950 and 1956 our national popu- 
lation increased 11.2 percent. Between 1950 
and 1956 the national income increased 42 
percent. During the same period the ex- 
penditures for rivers and harbors and flood 
control decreased 14.9 percent. 

I believe those figures are very significant. 
As all of you know, construction costs have 
increased on an average of 5 percent a year. 
If that average is applied to the 1950 expendi- 
tures of $627 million, we should be spending 
about $908 million in 1959 on the civil func- 
tions of the Corps of Engineers in order to 
maintain the same level of operations as in 
1950. In contrast, the appropriation was 
just under $814 million. This comparison 
disregards the increased need for these pub- 
lic works resulting from our expanding 
population. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that it 1s 
requiring more capital outlay to carry on this 
Government than at any time in our history, 
but I believe that to curtail the development 
of our natural resources, may be the most 
expensive economy that we can make, 

What is the situation in our own Red River 
Valley? The Red River, with a drainage area 
of about 91,000 square miles, flows through 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 
The Red River constantly expends a portion 
of its great energy in attacking the easily 
eroded materials through which it flows. The 
river is continually changing its alinement, 
and the losses from caving banks are very 
extensive. In Louisiana, alone, the 10 local 
levee boards have spent in excess of $35 mil- 
lion dollars for flood control and major drain- 
age. In addition, millions upon millions of 
dollars worth of public improvements, such 
as highways and bridges, a large portion of 
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which are part of the Federal Aid Highway 
System, have been damaged or rendered use- 
less by floods and the meandering of the Red 
River. 

Denison Dam was constructed by the Corps 
of Engineers to control the runoff from the 
upper 39,700 square miles of the Red River 
Basin, and thus reduce flood stages down- 
stream. 

For the past 2 years, when representatives 
of the Red River Valley Association appeared 
before the Public Works Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations to seek 
funds to continue this important work, floods 
were raging along the Red River. In fact, 
as I recall, we have had three floods in about 
13 months in that area, 

The fact that flood disasters still occur is 
not an indictment of the effectiveness of 
projects that are in operation. Quite the 
reverse is true. The effectiveness of the proj- 
ects in operation emphasizes the fact that we 
are not progressing fast enough with our au- 
thorized projects for relief and control of 
these floods. 

Year after year, waters that should be con- 
fined and utilized, flow over farmlands, de- 
stroying crops and cattle and driving many 
of the residents of the valley from their 
homes. Streets, sewers, water and gas lines, 
and other public facilities are destroyed. As 
terrible as are these losses, they can be re- 
paired by the expenditure of millions of 
dollars for reconstruction. To me, a more 
serious loss is that resulting from bank 
caving, where thousands of acres of rich soil 
are oarrled out to sea each year. That is a 
permanent loss. 

The great flood of 1945 demonstrated that 
the runoff from the uncontrolled areas below 
Denison can produce floods equal to or 
greater than the maximum of record. The 
present plan for flood control on the Red 
River below Denison Dam was based on that 
fact. That plan was authorized by Congress 
in 1946. As subsequently modified by Con- 
gress, this plan provides for controlling floods 
by means of reservoirs, supplemented by lo- 
cal protection such as levees, channel im- 
provements, and bank stabilization measures, 
It Is primarily a reservoir plan, since reser- 
volrs account for about 90 percent of the 

Considerable progress has been made on 
the authorized projects. Denison, Tex- 
arkana, Wallace Lake, Ferrels Bridge, and 
Bayou Bodeau Reservoirs have been built, and 
they have been very effective in reducing the 
heavy damage sustained as a result of floods 
in the past 2 years. But it was never con- 
templated that these completed reservoirs by 
themselves would solve the problem. As 
long as major tributaries—including the 
Little River—are completely uncontrolled, 
the Red River Valley is a sitting duck for a 
disastrous flood. 

At long last the control of the Little River 
by a system of dams, authorized in the Flood 
Control Act of 1958, which incidentally was 
one of the plans that was the basis for the 
previous veto of the bill by the President, 
offers a ray of hope.. Following passage of 
the authorization act last year, funds were 
provided for the initiation of the precon- 
struction planning on the Millwood and 
Broken Bow Reservoirs. 

‘These were some of the new starts to which 
the President objected when he signed the 
Public Works Appropriation Act for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

As I previously mentioned, we must not 
only look to the quantity of water, but also 
its quality. Salt pollutants in the Red River 
Basin add over 5,000 tons of salt and sulfates 
each day to the Red River arm of Lake Tex- 
oma. Preliminary studies of the U.S. Public 
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Health Service in water quality conservation 
indicate that there is a possibility of im- 
proving the quality of Red River water. The 
objectives of the investigation are to find 
the source of pollutants, determine the type 
and volume, and devise practical means for 
controlling them, 

Project studies now under way Indicate 
promising means of reducing pollution of 
the Red River. The principal source of nat- 
ural salt pollution is a rather thin, long rock 
formation, about 500 miles long and not over 
10 miles wide. This formation cuts across 
many large river systems and pollutes other- 
wise good quality water. 

The fact that major sources of pollution 
can be isolated suggests the possibility of 
remedial measures to prevent contamina- 
tion. 

The early completion of this study, and 
accomplishment of the remedial measures, 
is essential to the full utilization of the 
water resources of this great natural asset. 

The problems which we have here in the 
Red River Basin are typical of the problems 
of water resource development throughout 
the Nation, Significant progress has been 
made toward solving these problems, here 
and elsewhere. Much remains to be done, 
but the importance of our water resources is 
becoming more and more widely recognized, 
With the continued efforts of men of leader- 
ship and vision, such as this association has 
demonstrated in the past, these problems 
will be solved here, and elsewhere. 

It is impossible for me to accept the 
proposition that the American economy can- 
not afford the expenditure of funds for 
wealth-producing projects in this country, 
at a time when the administration recom- 
mends a 26-percent increase in a foreign aid 
program that in all conscience should be re- 
duced below the 1959 level. Iam afraid that 
the only hope for a nod from the administra- 
tion for the construction of public works 
will be those States that border another na- 
tion, In such instances it may be possible 
for such a State to get a few crumbs. Just 
last month it was announced that the 
United States and Mexico would Jointly 
build a $100 million dam on the Rio Grande. 
I wonder if such a project will be subject to 
the same tests and requirements that a sim- 
ilar project lying wholly within the United 
States would be required to pass in order to 
survive? 

Could it be that the Bureau of the Budget 
and the administration actually do not be- 
Meve that the conservation of water res- 
ources makes a major contribution to the 
economic stability and welfare of the people? 
No, for that is the basis for requests for 
1 tures for economic aid, and for 
the Development Loan Fund under the mu- 
tual security program. 

I have frequently been referred to as the 
Senate's most outspoken critic of the for- 
eign aid program, and I suppose it is true. 
As I have said many times in the past, I 
did support foreign aid as originally con- 
ceived and I have no apologies to make. I 
was willing to help our friends get back on 
their feet. This has long since been ac- 
complished, but we still continue to help 
them in one way or another. My objections 
to the present program are based on personal 
observations of actual operations, and I am 
convinced that we are not achieving the de- 
sired objectives. = 


In some cases we are sponsoring the wrong 
projects in the wrong places. For example, 
we are building flour mills in order to con- 
vince the people of Korea that bread is a 
suitable substitute for rice in their diet. It 
is hoped that by so doing, the consumption 
of rice in Korea can be reduced, thus mak- 
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ing rice available for export, Ignoring the 
fact that Korea is thus being placed in the 
position to compete for Far Eastern markets 
which our own rice industry would desire 
to obtain. It must be realized that Korea 
produces very little wheat. Thus, after con- 
structing the flour mills we shall be obligated 
elther to subsidize the importation of wheat 
into this country, or give it to the Republic 
of Korea. Consequently, it will be necessary 
for our aid to continue ad infinitum. 

In other cases, the advantages from the 
projects we sponsor do not inure to the 
benefit of the peoples of the countries in- 
volved. In addition, almost universally, the 
peoples of the countries we are trying to as- 
sist are totally unaware of the millions we 
are expending in the development of their 
country. In some instances, because we gave 
something to one country and did not give a 
like amount to another, the nonrecipient 
country begins to pout. The moral of this 
should be clear to the President—you do not 
solve problems by giveaways. 

One of my principal objections to eco- 
nomic ald projects approved under the mu- 
tual security program is the lack of adequate 
considerations in the overall planning, and 
the complete disregard of economic justifi- 
cation. A project in a foreign country re- 
ceives little or no consideration as to its 
economic soundness, and construction is fre- 
quently started before the project is con- 
ceived in its entirety, thus increasing un- 
necessarily the eventual cost. Whereas in 
this country the project must be specifically 
authorized after detailed surveys under pre- 
scribed standards, and after critical review 
at the local, State, and National levels. 

The project is again subject to critical 
review in the annual appropriations. Of 
course, these projects must show a favorable 
benefit-to-cost ratio, under prescribed con- 
servative standards. X 

Last year when the House adopted an 
amendment requiring resource development 
projects in the foreign-aid program to show 
economic justification, the administration 
forces had that proviso removed from the 
bill, on the basis that it would cripple the 
program, as indeed it would, 

In concluding his of March 13, 
1959, on foreign aid, the President stated: 

“If we are wise we will consider it (for- 
eign ald) not as a cost but as an invest- 
ment—an investment in our present safety, 
in our future strength and growth, and in 
the gorwth of freedom throughout the 
world.” 

If the President is really sincere, he will 
also consider resource development projects 
as investments in America’s future, rather 
than irresponsible expenditures. Believe me, 
60 long as we consider appropriations for 
resource development as outright expendi- 
ture, instead of as an investment which will 
return sound dividends, just so long will we 
allow the chaos of flood and drought to de- 
prive us of the full benefits of our resources. 

I am certain that the American people 
are tired of being told the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot afford to improve our own rivers 
and harbors—that it needs much of our tax 
dollars to provide similar facilities in foreign 
countries. If it provides additional funds 
to start resource projects it will unbalance 
the budget. 

Our efforts to obtain sufficient funds to 
keep our public-works program going is be- 
coming more and more difficult. I believe 
the time has come for the Members of Con- 
gress, and the entire Nation as well, to stand 
up and demand that the administration take 
a new look at its public-works policy, or 
else prepare for the entrance of a new admin- 
istration that will, 
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USO—The Warmth of America in the 
Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege this morning to listen to 
one of the finest talks I have heard in 
Washington. It was by our friend and 
associate, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. The occasion was 
a breakfast of the United Service Organi- 
zation’s National Council There were 
present 75 Members of the Senate and 
House. There were in attendance 600 
members of the USO advisory group, 
representing every State in the Union. 
They were here for a 2-day visit. As 
Senators know, the USO—United Serv- 
ice Organization—has in its membership 
representatives of all religious groups, 
business, and labor—in fact, it is a cross- 
section of America dedicated to selling 
service, in its broadest interpretation. 

The meeting started with a talk by 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., USO chairman. 
It was following his remarks that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH] gave us a most illuminating and 
inspirational talk on the subject, “USO— 
the Warmth of America in the Cold 
War.” The Senator’s address gave a 
picture of the world today—the chal- 
lenges which face us and the successes 
and failures of the Kremlin. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this fine address be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe WARMTH OF AMERICA IN THE COLD Wan 
(Address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

Democrat, of West Virginia, to the United 

Service Organizations National Council 

hometown breakfast, Sheraton Park Hotel, 

Washington, D.C., April 8, 1959) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the board of 
governors, ladies and gentlemen of the na- 
tional council, and guests, once again we 
meet to applaud and appraise the work of 
the USO in servicing the needs of the young 
men and women of our Armed Forces. 

I have been asked to discuss the topic of 
“The Warmth of America in the Cold War,” 
a subject that admits of wide latitude, to 
say the least. However broad the title as- 
signed, it bespeaks a particular aspect of the 
work of the USO and of the national char- 
acter of America which is of central concern 
to all of us; it indicates the role of com- 
passion and understanding which lies at the 
heart of so much of our work, as well as that 
of the individual affiliated agencies, It chal- 
lenges also the need for our extending these 
qualities throughout the range of our na- 
tional affairs—a point to which I shall return 
in more detail later. 

This month, ladies and gentlemen, we me- 
morialize the 18th year of the USO—a year 
heavy with symbolic import. For this is the 
year when the young men who were born— 
as was the United Service Organizations—in 
1941 first become subject to military con- 
scription. 
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These young men, and we ourselves, face 
a radically different world from that of 1941. 
In that year American troops were stationed 
only on American soil and American Terri- 
torial possessions, guarding our national se- 
curity by means which were determined 
largely by 19th-century conditions of war- 
fare and by Admiral Mahan's concept of 
naval power. 

Today our national security is intimately 
involved with that of every nation of the 
free world, a security cemented by alliances 
with other nations throughout the Western 
Hemiephere, in Western Europe, in the Mid- 
dle East, and in southeastern Asia. Ameri- 
can troops have followed these alliances as 
guarantors of our national commitment to 
the security of the free world, from the 
wastes of the Arctic to the sands of Arabia, 
from Korea to Koblenz. 

To a limited extent only is this a world 
of our own making—and even less so is it one 
of our own choosing. But this is the world 
we have and must abide with for an inde- 
terminate future. 

Until the turn of the century the world was 
ruled largely by 13 empires. The First World 
War led to the collapse of the German, Aus- 
trian, Turkish, and Russian Empires. By 1955 
most of the remainder had been dissolved— 
with the British, French, and Dutch Em- 
pires eroding under the resurgent tide of 
colonial nationalism. 

Since the end of World War II, 21 new 
sovereign nations have come into being; s0 
also has a new kind of imperialism—that of 
the aggressive and militant Soviet-Sino Axis, 
animated by the dynamism of a new religion 
of the state. This new imperialism controls 
the strategic heartland of the Eurasian land 
mass, and—with its satellite nations—num- 
bers well over a third of the world’s popula- 
tion. 

This is one measure of the change, ladies 
and gentlemen, that has taken place within 
less than two decades. Another, and cor- 
relative measure, was the presence in Wash- 
ington last week of the foreign ministers of 
the NATO nations—an indication that the 
free world is not without the strength and 
the means to oppose the Soviet imperialism. 

But let us not be deluded by our own 
terms. We use the term “imperialism” to 
apply to the expansionist designs of the 
Soviet Union—just as we used the same word 
to apply to Germany and Japan of 20 years 
ago. The German and Japanese imperial- 
isms, however, were based upon a racial 
mystique of pan-Germanism and pan-Asian- 
ism, respectively—each developed inde- 
pendently of the other, and each relying ulti- 
mately upon military conquests as the means 
of expanding its sphere of influence. 

The new imperialism of the Soviet Union 
is neither so limited in its appeal to other 
peoples nor in its means of exploiting this ap- 
peal. Indeed, military conquest, in the tradi- 
tional sense, is only one means—and not the 
most important, either—of the new Soviet 
imperialistic design. 

The suctesses of the Communists in re- 
cent years have been on the propaganda 
front, in areas of economic and political in- 
filtration, and in exploiting the tensions of 
colonial nationalism rather than on the mili- 
tary front. There we have successfully 
opposed them, in Europe and in the Middle 
East. 

Not only has the Soviet Union failed to 
expand its strategic military position, but 
it has also felt compelled to retreat from 
many of the advanced positions it held at 
the end of World War II. This we have 
failed to amid the Soviet successes 
in other fields, but let me note a few of 
the areas of Soviet withdrawal: 

In Europe, they have withdrawn from the 
Danish island of Bornholm, from the Fin- 
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nish naval base, and from the strategically 
valuable section of eastern Austria, while 
they have been forced also to accept the in- 
dependence of Yugoslavia and a loosening 
of their hold on Poland. In Asia they have 
given up their naval bases in Darien, they 
have withdrawn from Sinkiang, they have 
ceded their domain over the Manchurian 
Railroad to China, and there is even evidence 
that their hold on Outer Mongolia may be 
weakening. 

Thus, although we have seen some Soviet 
military withdrawals in Europe, and the ced- 
ing of Sovict authority in Asia to Chinese 
power, we have witnessed also the continued 
successes of the Soviet in other and equally 
important areas. Through piecemeal eco- 
nomic competition on a selective basis the 
Soviet Union has succeeded in gaining an 
economic and political foothold in many of 
the underdeveloped nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. In the Middle East it 
has exploited, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, the tensions of Arab nationalism— 
falsely appearing there, and elsewhere, as 
the defender of the very values which have 
given us our strength—the ideas of freedom, 
of human dignity and of national sover- 
eignty. Then, too, Russia's recent scientific 
and technological achievements have been 
presented to the less industrialized nations 
as evidence of the superiority of the Soviet 
economic system over that of a free society, 

This, then, is the face of our adversary— 
a resourceful, aggressive and cunning op- 
ponent—equally capable of offering the dis- 
armingly open hand of ald to Iraq or the 
mailed fist of conquest to Hungary and 
Tibet. 

Against the expansion of this power we 
have developed our system of economic and 
military alliances in Western Europe and 
southeastern Asia, the cornerstone of which, 
in each instance, is the military power of the 
United States. This power can be effective 


Forces of the United States are now the main 
shield of the free world—not the French 
infantryman of World War I, or the British 
Navy and Royal Air Force of World War II. 

Yet the men and women of our Armed 
Forces—stationed at the ramparts in England 
and Western Europe, in Africa and the 
Middle East, in Okinawa, Japan, and Korea— 
these young people are more than the sword 
and buckle of freedom. They are also emis- 
saries of the American culture and American 
character to the lands in which they serve. 
And unlike the system of Soviet: commu- 
nism, the ideals of America cannot be ex- 
tended under the sway of boot and bayonet, 

The extent to which the people of other 
lands will rally to the American cause of 
freedom is determined in large part by the 
image created by American service men and 
women stationed in those lands. In many 
instances our uniformed youth must over- 
come local hostilities—created sometimes by 
Communist agents, and sometimes by noth- 
ing more than the natural envy of the poor 
for the rich. But whatever the source, its 
most effective antidote is the natural gen- 
erosity and compassion of the young people 
in our Armed Forces. For it is they who 
provide the living image—and sometimes the 
only concrete one available in those lands— 
of the meaning of American ideals. Wheth- 
er it be the American GI who shares his 
rations with the Korean war orphan, or the 
American Army doctors who help improve 
native health and sanitation facilities in 
Libya—wherever they serve, the members of 
our Armed Forces are ambassadors of the 
American ideal, 
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Today this ideal embodies the concept of 
a world society which preserves the values 
of national sovereignty and individual free- 
dom—as opposed to the Soviet ideal of a 
world superstate, with nationalities as well 
as individuals in subservience to the state, 
It is the ideal of the commmunity of man, 
voluntarily held together by compassion, 
understanding and respect for individual dif- 
ferences—as op to the soulless collec- 
tivism of the Soviet, held In thrall by a secret 
police, 

The young men and women of our Armed 
Forces thus share a large part of the respon- 
sibility for making this ideal meaningful to 
the people of other lands. And in this task— 
as you ladies and gentlemen know—the USO 
shoulders its responsibilities as well. For 
we have gone well beyond the coffee-and- 
doughnut. concept of ministering to the 
needs of our Armed Forces, 

The educational, cultural, and religious 
programs of the USO, in this country and in 
our stations abroad, help to Hluminate for 
our service people the values of the culture 
they are defending. In this respect, the very 
mame of our organization—United Service 
Organizations, Inc.—comprised of people 
from a variety of religious faiths and na- 
tional origins—this very name symbolizes the 
voluntary and generous aspect of the char- 
acter we identify as “American.” 

This national trait of service and voluntary 
giving is, according to the noted historian, 
Arthur M, Schlesinger, one of the 10 contri- 
butions of America to civilization. He finds 
it in America on a scale unparalleled in other 
countries—in our 4,000 philanthropic foun- 
dations, in our contributions to the Red 
Cross, in our United Fund, and in CARE. 
And, he states, “Thanks to this ingrained 
trait of the national character, the Govern- 
ment found it easy to mobilize our people 
behind the Marshall plan, a costly tax-sup- 
‘ported program for repairing the war-stricken 
economies of Western Europe. Though these 
official undertakings were in part designed 
to halt the spread of communism, they arose 
from deeper springs of human compassion 
and have no parallel in history.” 

This is a large part, ladies and gentlemen, 
of what we mean by the warmth of America. 
But this is not all. We must extend this 
spirit of warmth and compassion into more 
than just the areas of national good will and 
generosity with our own material bounty— 
important as these are. 

For the crisis our Nation faces today en- 
compasses the entire domain of our feel- 
ings, our will, and our intelligence. It is a 
crisis in the human spirit—a crisis which 
challenges our capacity to know, and to feel 
the knowledge that we are come to one of 
the great watersheds of history. As with 
every such place in man's long travail out 
of barbarism, it is a moment of danger as 
well as opportunity—and a moment of 
choice. This time the choice may be between 
a planetary holocaust or working toward a 
new plateau of civilization. We have the 
technical means for either, but do we have 
the human means—the imagination, the 
compassion, and the will to make the right 
choice? 

While history shows many instances of 
noble causes overwhelmed by the brute forces 
of evil—man has more frequently brought 
on his own defeat by failure to pursue the 
right than by the active forces of evil. We 
are no exception. We have received no di- 
vine dispensation from our own limitations 
and frailties; it is not written in the stars 
nor In the flights of birds that our national 
will is to prevail. 

Yet, we may say with assurance that the 
image of the United States which we present 
abroad can be no stronger than that which 
we show to ourselves. Thus, we must answer 
for ourselves the question of whether the 
warmth of America is borne of our genuine 
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commitment to the values of a free so- 
ciety, or whether it is in large part merely 
the expression of exhuberance in our na- 
tional wealth. The issue presented is 
whether—as individual men and women, 
and as a free society—we can once again gen- 
erate as strong a faith in the values of a 
free society as in the material fruits of a 
free economy, and without confusing the 
identity of either. 

Ours is the first civilization In history 
which has developed the means of eliminat- 
ing poverty among all its members. For the 
first time in humanity’s ageless struggle with 
nature we find at hand the means to release 
men from the tron chain of circumstance— 
from the pain and hunger which have been 
their daily lot. 

The choice is ours to make, namely, either 
to use our national good fortune for the 
enlargement of the faith of man, to expand 
the ideal of brotherhood, and to extend our 
vision of the truth—or to continue with our 
present preoccupation with pleasure and 
profit, submit to a cult of mediocrity, and 
abide under the tyranny of our own selfish 
concerns and narrow nationalism. 

Perhaps the latter seems a harsh and un- 
fair descrivtion of our present national at- 
titudes. This is a conclusion one may draw 
when he hears the constant boast of our in- 
creasing national product—without 
ever the question of “For what?"—when we 
spend $10 billion a year on advertising to 
convince ourselves that we cannot do with- 
out the things we don't need, when we spent 
$10 billion a year on alcoho! and $3 billion 
a year on cosmetics, the two together equal 
to our total expenditures—public and pri- 
vate—for education? What other conclu- 
sion may one draw, when, with a gross na- 
tional product of approximately $450 bil- 
lion, we hear calamitous talk of national 
bankruptcy over the issue of spending $3.5 
billion on foreign aid—less than 1 percent 
of our total product? Is this the image of 
a strong society? 

More than 100 years ago Ralph Waldo 
Emerson stated that “Things are in the 
saddle.” He followed this comment with 
the observation that “A man’s things soon 
come between him and himself.” Now, this 
was no prejudice of Puritan asceticism, but 
an observation on human behavior—appli- 
cable to a society as well as to a man. 

The evidence surrounds us if we will but 
open our eyes, for we have many unfinished 
tasks in our own society: to furnish the 
conditions of human dignity to the 5 mil- 
lion or so of our own families who live on 
the squalid edge of poverty—to eliminate 
the conditions of urban blight that con- 
taminate so many of our cities—to restore 
education and the life of the mind to their 
proper role in a democratic society. These 
are only a few of the problems that press 
upon us. 

We have the means to solve these prob- 
lems. But not all our wealth of technology 
and instruments will avail us if we lack the 
imagination to perceive, the compassion to 
understand, and the will to act. 

This is, in part, the meaning of a recent 
comment by Archibald MacLeish—one of the 
most intelligent and perceptive observers of 
our times. In referring to the defense of 
freedom in our society, MacLeish stated that, 
“The man who knows with his mind only, 
who will not commit himself beyond his 
wits, who will not feel the thing he knows, 
or know the thing he feels—that man has 
no freedom anywhere. He is tugged by the 
string of whatever is told him, maneuvered 
by slogans. Sooner or later his life will 
seem indifferent to him, something man- 
aged by others, and he will acquiesce in 
the management, think about it as little as 
possible, occupy himself with the only things 
near enough to seem real—his car, his front 
lawn, those shadows on the television 
screen—symbolic shadows.” 
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This retreat into the privacy of selfish and 
petty concerns is our chief enemy of the 
human spirit in America today. For our 
greatness—as individuals and as a Nation— 
is achieved in the complementary relation- 
ship of private rights and public résponsi- 
bilities. Our finest hours as a people have 
thus been those when we presented to the 
world at large the hope of realizing a new 
moral and spiritual vision of man. 

This, I believe, ts also what the warmth 
of American means today. 


Address by Hon. Herman E. Talmadge 
Before Tennessee Agricultural Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, the thoughtful speech deliv- 
ered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] before the annual meeting of 
the Tennessee Agricultural Council in 
Memphis, Tenn., on April 3, 1959. More 
than 1,000 leading farmers and business- 
men were present to hear Senator TAL- 
MADGE, These farm leaders were im- 
pressed by his analysis of the farm prob- 
lem and his recommendations for a solu- 
tion. I am certain that Members of 
Congress and others who are giving con- 
sideration to the plight of the American 
farmer in trying to do something to 
better his lot will be interested in the 
analysis of Senator Tatmance and will be 
impressed with the fact that he has a 
specific program to present, which is 
deserving of most careful consideration. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is a happy occasion for me to have this 
opportunity to meet with my fellow farmers. 

And I do like to regard myself as a farmer 
even though my principal agricultural pur- 
suit at present is endeavoring to plow under 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson and 
his farm policies. 

It is a planting which, I am sure you will 
agree, is long overdue. 

And I am pleased to be able to report to 
you that the climate for doing some major 
cultivating in that field is improving every 
day both in Washington and throughout the 
Nation. 

As incredible as it may seem to those un- 
familiar with the facts, we in the United 
States have a Department of Agriculture 
which is the enemy of the farmer. 

Had the Department of Labor for 1 day 
been as antagonistic to the interests of or- 
ganized labor as the Department of Agricul- 
ture for 6 years has been to the interests of 
the farmer, Mr. Reuther and his associates 
in the AFL-CIO would have ridden the Sec- 
retary out of Washington on a rail before 
sundown. 

For 6 years now it has been the policy of 
the Republican administration to ruin rather 
than to save the farmer. 

For 6 years now it has been the program 
of Mr. Benson and the Department of Agri- 
culture to discredit rather than to help the 
farmer. 
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With apologies to the late great Will Carle- 
ton, the farmer's present plight might well be 
summed up like this: 


“Worm or beetle—drought or tempest—on 
a farmer’s land may fall, 

Each is loaded full o’ruin, but the Benson 
farm plan beats em all.“ 


Or to paraphrase that well-known bit of 
anonymous farm doggerel: 


“Some people tell us that there ain't no hell, 
But they never farmed under Benson, so 
how can they tell?” 


Of course, my friends, it is not necessary 
for me to tell you who earn your Uving from 
the soll that the present farm program has 
been a miserable failure and American agri- 
culture is in the worst mess in this country’s 
history. 

It is a situation which is reflected in every 
compilation of agricultural statistics. 

It is a situation which is refiected in the 
accelerated shift of population from farm to 
city. 

It is a situation which is reflected in last 
year’s election results. 

It is a situation which is apparent to every- 
one except Secretary Benson and President 
Eisenhower. 

These are the irrefutable facts: 

Between 1952 and 1958, realized net farm 
Income in this country declined from $144 
to $13 billion despite substantially increased 
Government payments. And, when the de- 
gree of inflation which has occurred since 
1952 is taken into account, it is obvious that 
realized net income would have to be in- 
creased considerably above the $14.4 billion 
sum merely to put farmers back where they 
were in terms of purchasing power 6 years 


ago. 

Such an eventuality is hardly likely under 
the present program, however, inasmuch as 
the Agricultural Marketing Service itself 
predicts a reduction of from 5 to 10 percent 

_in realized net income this year. 

During the same 1952-58 period, farm pro- 
duction expenses increased from 622.6 to 
$24.5 billion and the spread between farm 
and retail prices wideneti by 875 for each 
thousand dollars spent for farm produce. 
The farmer's share of the market-basket dol- 
lar dropped from 47 to 39 cents and still is 
falling. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index for 
last January showed prices recelved by farm- 
ers at that time were 10 percent below those 
realized in 1947-49 while prices paid by 
farmers were up*19 percent for the corre- 
sponding period. 

In view of the situation evidenced by those 
figures it is not surprising that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that between 
1950 and 1957 2,349,000 persons migrated 
from the farms of the Nation to compete 
for increasingly scarce jobs in urban areas. 
According to latest reports, that trend is 
continuing. 

Those are the facts which Mr. Benson 
blithely ignores in insisting that black is 
white and failure is success. 

The essence of his recent testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was that—and I am sure this will 
be news to you—farmers in the United 
States never had it so good. 

As a matter of fact, he told the commit- 
tee in effect that things are going so good for 
the farmer that unless Congress does some- 
thing about it before May 15 the whole 
country is going to pot. 

His prescription for doing something 
about it turned out to be a bigger dose of 
Benson brand sulfur and molasses. 

The Secretary can claim the distinction 
of being the first man in history to use his 
own failures as arguments in favor of his 
policies. 
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He is making much of the fact that realized 
net farm income increased 21 percent 
during 1958. 

What he is not mentioning is the fact 
that the 1958 total still is considerably 
below the rate which prevalled at the time 
he took office. 

He is making much of the fact that per 
capita farm income last year topped the 
previous high set in 1951. 

What he is not mentioning is the d 
of inflation which has taken place since 
Korean war and the fact that farm income 
is spread among fewer families now that his 
Policies have forced more than 2 million 
persons off the farm. 

He is making much of the fact that the 
national farm surplus continues to increase. 

What he is not mentioning is the fact 
that it was he who kept all surplus com- 
modities off the world market during 1953 
and 1954 and that it was not until Congress 
required by law that he do so that he began 
to move them into world trade channels. 

He is making much of his contention that 
he could solve the problem of overproduc- 
tion if Congress would give him authority to 
reduce prices. 

What he is not mentioning is the fact that 
under authority given him since 1954 he 
already has reduced supports by an average 
of 20 percent and, at the same time, the 
wheat surplus increased by a third and the 
corn surplus doubled. 

He is making much of his contention that 
he could restore the agricultural economy 
of the Nation if Congress would give him the 
laws he wants. 

What he is not mentioning is the fact that 
of the 53 recommendations he has made to 
Congress, 48—or more than 90 percent—have 
received favorable legislative action and that 
those 5 which were turned down were of a 
relatively minor nature. 

It will take more than Mr. Benson's usual 
pious sermonizing and glib platitudes to 
disclaim his responsibility for the sad situa- 
tion which prevalls in American agriculture 
today. 

His contention that he should not be held 
accountable for the mess he has made solely 
because Congress has not given him every- 
thing for which he asked is about as plausi- 
ble as his claim that he did American farm- 
ers a big favor by cutting parity prices by 
$200 million in January. 

With Mr. Benson having his way, the farm- 
ers of America would be better off seeking 
their living at the dice tables of Las Vegas. 

After all, even a crapshooter wins some- 
time, which is more than one can say for the 
chances of the American farmer under the 
Benson farm program. 

The Benson program has depressed farm 
prices below the subsistence level. 

The Benson program has forced farmers 
to abandon their farms, 

The Benson program has stimulated arti- 
ficially high prices for consumer goods. 

The Benson program has genersted un- 
manageable surpluses of farm commodities. 

The Benson has robbed the United 
States of its world markets. 

The Benson program has resulted in a 
farm depression which, as we saw in last 
year's recession, is making itself felt in all 
other segments of our national economy. 

Our experience has proved conclusively 
that reduced acreage, reduced prices, and 
rising costs lead only to reducing farm in- 
come to a disaster level. It has shown be- 
yond contradiction that it is impossible to 
reduce production by reducing prices, to con- 
trol production by reducing acreage, or to 
bring supply into line with demand through 
research, which has the effect of increasing 
supplies. 

An openminded appraisal of all the facts 
affords no other conclusion but that we in 
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the United States have reached the point 
where it is essential to the future welfare 
not only of the farmer, but also of the tax- 
paying consumer, that an entirely new ap- 
proach be undertaken to solve the Nation’s 
farm problems. 

Both the farmers and the consumers of the 
United States have repudiated the ruinous 
policies of Secretary Benson at the polls, and 
they have given Congress a mandate to write 
& bold, new law which will give farmers the 
protection they have been denied for the 
past 6 years withot placing an intolerable 
burden on the ta: p yers of the country. 

The farmer wants to be returned to a free- 
enterprise economy, with protection equlva- 
lent to that enjoyed by labor through the 
minimum wage and collective bargaining, 
and by industry through the tariff and Gov- 
ernment subsidies and contracts. 

The taxpayer wants a stabilized farm pro- 
gram which will give his pocketbook a break 
both in the marketplace and at tax time. 

Our experience with Mr. Benson's ideas of 
farming stands as conclusive proof that 
those ends cannot be achieved through exist- 
ing concepts. 

To effect a realistic and permanent solu- 
tion to our agricultural problems we are go- 
ing to have to profit by our mistakes and 
take advantage of the lessons we have learned 
at so great cost. 

We are going to have to discard completely 
the present patchwork of discredited farm 
laws, start all over again, and write an en- 
tirely new program which will get away from 
the compounded failures and the stereotyped 
concepts of the past. 

My long and serious study of this matter 
has convinced me that such a program must 
have three fundamental objectives. 

First, it must let the farmer farm. 

Second, it must guarantee the farmer his 
proportionate share of the national purchas- 
ing power. 

And, third, it must put American agricul- 
tural commodities back on the world mar- 


kets at competitive prices. 


Those objectives can never be achieved 
until the Federal Government is removed 
from the business of buying, storing, trans- 
porting, and selling agricultural commodi- 
ties—which it is now doirg at a yearly cost 
of $1.027 billion to the American taxpayers— 
and the responsibility for marketing farm 
produce is returned to the farmer and pri- 
vate enterprise where it belongs. 

Those objectives can be achieved only by 
freeing the farmer to plant and sell his crops 
as he sees fit and by limiting the role of the 
Federal Government in agriculture to pay- 
ing the farmer the difference between the 
prices he receives for commodities sold fcr 
consumption in this country and 100 percent 
of parity. 

Those objectives are encompassed in the 
Talmadge farm plan which I first introduced 
during the 2d session of the 85th Congress 
and which I reintroduced with the cospon- 
sorship of Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, of 
South Carolina, shortly after the beginning 
of the present Ist session of the 86th Con- 


gress. 

The overwhelmingly favorable response 
which my bill has received from all sections 
of the country encourages me to believe that 
such an approach has widespread appeal not 
only among farmers but also among the 
general public. 

While I would not say it can be enacted 
this year or next, I will make the prediction 
that when a new farm program is passed— 
and, if not before, one certainly will be after 
we install a Democrat in the White House in 
1961—1t will be along the lines of the meas- 
ure I have proposed. 

The Talmadge farm plan is exceedingly 
simple and can be understood by even the 
layman without the necessity of consulting 
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a Philadelphia lawyer or a certified public 
accountant. 

It has five major points, as follows: 

First, it would eliminate all acreage con- 
trols and Government loans. 

Second, it would assign each farmer grow- 

ing basic commodities a domestic produc- 
tion quota to be expressed in terms of unit 
measurements—pounds, bushels, bales, 
etc.—which would be the same peroentage of 
the national consumption of basic commod- 
ities that the farmer's average annual pro- 
duction for the preceding 5 years bears to 
the total national average production for the 
same period. 

Third, it would guarantee and pay to each 
farmer a sales price support of the difference 
between the price he receives for his domes- 
tic production quota and 100 percent of 
parity. 

Fourth, it would require each farmer to 
submit a bill of sale with this application 
for sales price support payments. 

And, fifth, it would Impose a maximum of 
$25,000 on the amount of sales price support 
which any individual farmer could receive in 
any 1 year. 

As an example of how it would work, let's 
take the case of an average cotton farmer 
who now has a 5-acre allotment on which he 
grows 344 bales of cotton a year. Under the 
Talmadge formula, his domestic quota would 
be about 2% bales which, when sold at cur- 
rent prices, would entitle him to a compensa- 
tory payment of $105 over and above the $315 
he would receive in the market place. Those 
amounts would be in addition to his income 
from the sale of whatever additional cotton 
he might grow in excess of his quota to sell 
on the open market. 

For cotton the Talmadge plan support 
price would be 40 cents a pound compared 
with the present market price of around 30 
cents and the 81 percent of parity support 
price of 32.4 cents. 

` The actual amount of the compensatory 
payment to the individual farmer would de- 
pend upon the prevailing market price. If 
the market price went down the compensa- 
tory payment would go up and vice versa. 
The farmer thereby would have the firm as- 
surance of a 100 percent of parity price on 
his domestic production quota regardless of 
the level of the market price. 

The cost of my plan would depend upon the 
resulting free market price levels of the 
basic commodities, but in any event would 
be considerably less than that of the pres- 
ent program. It likely would vary between 
$1.5 and $2.5 billion and the agricultural ex- 
perts of the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress estimate its poten- 
tial saving to the taxpayer at between $2 and 
$3 billion a year. 

While costing less, it would put perhaps 
as much as $1 billion a year more in the 
pockets of the farmers. As paradoxical as 
that might seem, it would be the case be- 
cause the high costs of administering the 
present bureaucratic program would be con- 
siderably reduced. For instance, one of the 
costs which would be ended would be the 
billion dollars a year now being spent to 
handle surplus agricultural commodities. 

Furthermore, whatever its ultimate cost 
might prove to be, the Talmadge farm plan 
would assure that every farm program dol- 
lar went into the pockets of the American 
farmers which decidedly is not the case at 
the present time. 

With particular reference to cotton, under 
my bill American textile mills would get an 
even break with their foreign competitors 
who can now buy subsidized American cot- 
ton $35 to $40 a bale cheaper than it can 
be purchased in this country. 

In other words, the underlying philosophy 
of the approach I have proposed is to sub- 
sidize Americans instead of foreigners, 
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While I will match my humanitarian im- 
pulses with those of anyone, I do not be- 
lieve in—nor do I believe the American peo- 
ple believe in—global philanthropy at the 
expense of the American farmer and the 
agricultural economy of the United States. 

Even more important than the financial 
considerations are the intangible advantages 
to be derived from a free enterprise farm pro- 
gram bolstered by compensatory payments. 

Such an approach is extremely simple and 
would take the redtape out of the farm 
program. 

Such an approach would eliminate the 
regimentation and dictation imposed by 
acreage controls. 

Such an approach would let the farmer 
plant what he wants and sell it as he pleases, 

Such an approach would take the Federal 
Government out of the business of buying, 
storing, transporting and selling farm com- 
modities and place the responsibility for 
marketing with the farmer and private en- 
terprise where it belongs. 

Such an approach would guarantee the 

farmer his proportionate share of the na- 
tional purchasing power and restore agri- 
culture to a free enterprise, competitive 
base. 
Such an approach would end the accumu- 
lation of the national farm surplus which 
has glutted the Nation’s markets and stag- 
nated its economy. 

Such an approach would make the na- 
tional farm program an estimable budget 
item which would remain relatively stable 
over the years. 

Such an approach would mean lower prices 
to both the consumer and industry and 
would put American agricultural products, 
both raw and processed, back on the world 
market at competitive prices. 

Such an approach would give the farmer 
protection equivalent to labor’s minimum 
wage and right to collective bargaining and 
industry's tariff and Government contracts 
and subsidies. 

Such an approach would take the realistic 
view that the only justification for a farm 
program is to increase the income of farmers 
and would seek to do that by going in the 
front, instead of the back, door. 

Such an approach would mark a new and 
fresh start which would release agriculture 
from the bonds of past mistakes and relieve 
the Nation’s economy of the burdens of 
abortive farm laws. N 

There are those who contend that we 
should make agriculture entirely free and 
have no farm program at all. I do not share 
that viewpoint. 

While I am enough of a Jeffersonian Demo- 
crat to believe that we would all be better 
off if our entire economy were freed and 
allowed to seek its own level, I am also, by 
the same token, enough of a realist to know 
that, with virtually every other segment of 
the Nation's economy protected by law, the 
farmer cannot be left as the only person 
without a legislative guarantee of his pro- 
portionate share of the national income. 

If the farmer is to share in the general 
prosperity of the rest of the country—if he 
is to own an automobile, send his children 
to school, and give his family a reasonable 
standard of living—it is essential that a new 
farm program be devised which will give him 
that assurance. 

The American standard of living is the 
highest in the world and to deny the Ameri- 
can farmer legislative protection in the en- 
joyment of it would amount to putting him 
into direct competition with farmers in coun- 
tries where living standards are minute frac- 
tions of our own and to make of him a vir- 
tual peon in a land of plenty. 

While I would be the last to claim that 
my idea offers a complete solution to all the 
Nation's farm problems, I do sincerely believe 
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that it affords a basis upon which agreement 
on a new national farm program can be 
reached. And I am now working toward that 
end with several of my like-minded col- 
leagues in an effort to perfect my bill so as 
to give it the broadest possible base of sup- 
port among all commodity groups. 

I am hopeful that we can have an omni- 
bus bill ready for consideration in the not 
too distant future. 

Perhaps the most dificult of the prob- 
lems with which we are wrestling is what 
to do about the #¢9-billion-plus surplus 
which Mr, Benson has accumulated. 

My own idea is that a four-way disposal 
program should be undertaken, 

The first step would be to have the Na- 
tional Security Council determine what por- 
tion of the surplus is needed as a national 
strategic reserve and make immediate recom- 
mendations to Congress for setting aside and 
preserving that amount of food and fiber for 
emergency use. 

The second step would be to offer all local, 
State, national and international charitable, 
relief and welfare organizations and agencies 
donations of surplus commodities of what- 
ever amounts they could utilize effectively in 
their humanitarian programs. s 

The third step would be to substitute sur- 
plus commodities for dollars in the conduct 
of the economic assistance phases of our 
foreign-aid programs, including long-term 
purchase agreements with underdeveloped 
countries like India: P 

And the fourth—and perhaps the most im- 
portant—step would be to absorb the re- 
mainder of the surplus in the farm program 
itself. 

The first three steps are self-explanatory 
and the fourth would be accomplished in 
this way: ; 

Any farmer so electing could, by agreeing 
to put into conservation practices without 
payment the amount of land on which he 
would grow his domestic production quota, 
receive for sale on the open market at what- 
ever price it would bring the equivalent ol 
his quota from Government surplus stocks. 

No compensatory payments would be paid 
on such sales as the farmer would have, in 
effect, received a payment in eliminating the 
cost of growing his share of the domestic 
market, 

Under such an arrangement existing com- 
modities would be substituted unit for unit 
for assigned quotas which would assure 
against disruption of normal trade channels, 
In addition, farmers electing the option 
would still be free to grow as much of any 
commodity as they desired for nonsupported 
sales on the world market. 

Mr. Benson has seen fit in recent speeches 
to call the Talmadge farm plan “a long step 
toward a fully socialized agriculture,” and to 
maintain that its proposal has joined the 
issue of “Goverment control versus freedom.” 

To the former assertion I would reply that 
Mr. Benson either is totally ignorant of the 
provisions of the Talmadge farm plan or he 
was looking in the mirror at his own pro- 
gram when he coined his description. 

To the latter claim I would say that it is 
true that the issue has been joined but that 
the roles are the reverse of what he would 
have them be, 

My recollection of elementary economics is 
that socialism is synonymous with national- 
ization or government ownership and control. 

Now I ask you would American agriculture 
be more nationalized under my plan whereby 
the farmer could plant what he pleases and 
be held responsible for selling what he grows 
or under Mr. Benson’s plan whereby the 
Government tells the farmer how much he 
can grow and then buys, stores, transports, 
and sells it for him? 

My knowledge of the present farm program 
which stems from my own experience as a 
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farmer operating under it is that its basis 
is drastic and ever-constricting acreage 
controls. 

Now I ask you would the American farmer 
have more freedom under my plan whereby 
the farmer would be free to decide for him- 
sell what and how much he would grow or 
under Mr. Benson's plan whereby the Goy- 
ernment puts strict Umits on his planting 
and subjects him to stif penalties for failing 
to comply with them? 

I think the answer is obvious from the 
observation that under the Talmadge farm 
pian Stanley Yankus, Jr., the Michigan poul- 
try farmer who has been put out of business 
by Mr. Benson's regulations, would not find 
it necessary to emigrate to Australia to find 
enough freedom to run his farm as he wants 
to run it. 

Mr. Benson in his statements and letters 
to newspapers has sought to label my pro- 
posal a Brannan plan. 

Such a label is not supported by the facts 
of the matter. 

The only point of similarity between the 
Talmadge and the Brannan plans is the com- 
pensatory payment idea and, If it ls the in- 
tent of Mr, Benson to equate that feature 
of my proposal with the Brannan plan, then 
by the same logic it also could be called the 
Eisenhower plan, the Seaton plan, and, yes, 
even the Benson plan. 

That is true because officials by those 
names have advocated a similar application 
of the compensatory payment idea to pro- 
ducers of metals and growers of woo] and 
sugar. 

It is most unfortunate that there are some 
to whom playing politics is more important 
than seeking to serve the best interests of 
the farmers of America. 

The most lamentable aspect of the present 
national agricultural dilemma is that it is 
the end product of partisan politics. 

The welfare of our farmers and the pro- 
tection and preservation of our national 
economy arè above any personal considera- 
tions. They demand that we cease playing 
politics with the problem and act in 
unison to restore to the farmer his freedom 
and his rightful place in the Nation's eco- 
nomic picture. 

As Columnist Joseph Alsop recently 
pointed out with great sagacity the present 
situation has “sorely en America's 
great asset of an “independent farming pop- 
ulation.” He declared with great truth that 
“socially, biologically, historically, this is a 
name well worth national investment.” 

The sands of history are littered with the 
wrecks of civilizations and nations which 

ed as the result of dissipating and 
destroying their independent farming popu- 
lations. 

The vitality of any people stems from the 
soil and it is an inexorable law of nature 
that tt withers and dies when Its roots are 
transplanted to a wholly-urban culture. 

There is something about the tilling of the 
soil which nurtures In the human breast an 
appreciation of the true purpose of man's 
existence which cannot be instilied through 
any other pursuit. 

As Thomas Jefferson put it: “Those who 
labor in the earth are the chosen people of 
God * * © whose breasts He has made His 
peculiar deposit for substantial and genu- 
ine virtue.” 

The worst fate which could befall our 
country would be for urban Americans to 
lose sight of the fact that their present and 
their future are dependent upon the main- 
tenance of a vital and progressive agricul- 
ture. > 

The day we allow ourselves to be deceived 
by demagogic appeals into believing that the 
American farmer is an economic liability will 
be the day which marks the beginning of 
the end of our great Nation. 
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Americans must look beyond their own 
selfish personal interests and the 
great truth uttered by Daniel Webster when 
he declared: 

“Let us never forget that the cultivation 
of the earth is the most important labor of 
man. When tillage begins, other arts fol- 
low. The farmers, therefore, are the found- 
ers of civilization.” 

That is why we must look to our farms as 
the only source of a posterity which cher- 
ishes Its heritage of freedom and is dedi- 
cated to its preservation. > 

That is why we must do whatever is neces- 
sary to sustain our farms as the roots of our 
great American civilization. 

That is why we must insist that Congress 
act immediately and decisively to write and 
enact a workable and productive farm pro- 
gram which will assure for all time to come 
that those roots will continue to nourish and 
replenish the life's blood of our Nation. 

Toward that end I have dedicated my 
every effort. 

Toward that end I beg your advice, help 
and support. 

I thank you. 


President de Gaulle of France on the 
Berlin Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 25, President de 
Gaulle, at his press conference in Paris, 
offered some profoundly significant ob- 
servations in noting that two-thirds of 
the inhabitants of the earth lead a 
miserable existence, while certain peo- 
ples have at their disposal what is neces- 
sary to insure the progress of all. He 
asks what is the use of the dangerous 
wrangling over West Berlin and the 
German problem, For in our time, he 
says, the only quarrel worthwhile is that 
of mankind. He invites us to vanquish 
misery, to abolish poverty through inter- 
national cooperation, and suggests that 
this should be the primary subject for 
the agenda of possible East-West con- 
ferences. 

I commend to the attention of the 
Members the following official transcript 
of President de Gaulle’s remarks: 

The crisis opened by Soviet Russia on the 
subject of Berlin plunges the world into 
grave anxiety. 

Three closely related questions are put by 
Moscow: , 

The possibility of measures which would 
raise an obstacle to the movement of Amer- 
ican, British, and French military elements 
between West Berlin and the Western Zone. 

The destiny of the German people, which 
would be profoundly affected by the formal 
separation of Germany into two states and 
by the fact that the former capital of the 
Reich would become incorporated in terri- 
tories under totalitarian dictatorship or sub- 
jected to conditions which would lead to 
this servitude. 

Finally, neutralization of a zone in Europe 
of which Germany would be an essential 


Let us add that the Soviet Government, in 
pressing the West to open negotiations on 
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the fate of Berlin and on a peace treaty with 
the two Germanys, made it known that it 
envisaged transferring its rights and respon- 
sibilities regarding the city to the Pankow 
(East German) authorities: In this case, 
the goings and comings of American, British, 
and French forces would have to be made in 
agreement with Pankow, a situation which 


themselves forced to R 

Should the Western Powers see the way 
barred to them and should they want to 
open it by force, they would come up against 
Soviet troops stationed in East Germany 
who, we have been told, are not there to 
play marbles. 

This being sọ, it might be thought that 
France wishes to proat from the crisis and, 
joining the move to split the German people, 
insure for herself, at the expense of that 
country, advantages parallel to those which 
the Soviet Union seems to wish to seize for 
herself. That is a policy that others haye 
been able to practice toward an unfortunate 
neighbor. 

It is not our policy. If the present Ger- 
many seemed dangerous to us, then no 
doubt the memory of trials suffered by her 
actions and the desire to prevent their re- 
currence would motivate our demands. But 
Germany, as she is, in no way threatens us. 
We even think that with her capabilities, her 
energy, her resources, she constitutes an es- 
sential element in the life and progress of 
Europe and the whole world. 

Even more, as is normal for two old ad- 
versaries who have given up fighting and 
destroying each other, France and Germany 
have resolved to cooperate. On this point, 
the policy of Chancellor Adenauer coincides 
with ours. Quite recently, Mr. Segni con- 
firmed to me that it was also that of Italy. 

We shall thus support nothing which 
would be such as to lead the German peo- 
ple to despair or to compromise its peaceful 
future or to wreck the hope which, after so 
many shocks and tears, has arisen on both 
sides of the Rhine. 

One might think, on the other hand, that 
France might consider keeping out of the 
quarrel. Being without means of action, 
that is to say of destruction, equal to those 
in the hands of the Americans and the Rus- 
sians, and thus, without the power to try 
and impose her policy, she might endeavor 
to keep outside the conficit and, should it 
come to that, out of the war. This would 
amount to France, in an attempt to keep her 
life, giving up her reasons for living. But 
also this would be to destroy the Atlantic al- 
lance, an alliance which is unimaginable 
without the participation of France. 

Thus nothing except atomic war could pre- 
vent Soviet domination from over 
all Europe and all Africa, before it went on 
to cover the rest of the world. After which, 
the human race, or as much of it as would 
have survived, would everywhere be given up 
to the oppression of dictatorship and to the 
frightful upheavals brought about by dicta- 
torial trends and leaders. 

We prefer to maintain the alliance until 
the day when the future of peace is assured. 

We hold it necessary in the first place that 
America, Britain, and France should not 
agree to allow anyone to put obstacles in the 
way of the comings and goings of their troops 
to and from Berlin. As a result of the vic- 
tory, as well as of arrangements concluded 
in the past with Soviet Russia, the three 
powers have the right of passage. If any- 
body opposes this, they and all others who 
might come to support them would commit 
an act of hostility toward the Western 
Powers and would thus be responsible for 
the clashes which could follow. 

As regards the fate of the city Itself, we 
note that those of its Inhabitants who have 
the opportunity to express their views are 
Unanimous in wishing it to stay Western. 


Washington, London, and Paris would find - 
recognize 
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For this reason and for others, we would not 
allow West Berlin to be given up to the 
Pankow regime. 

Furthermore, we are not prepared to rec- 
ognize this regime as a sovereign and inde- 
pendent state because it could not have been 
born and could not exist except by virtue of 
the Soviet occupation and because of an im- 
placable dictatorship. 

From the point of view of the foreign rela- 
tions of the French Republic, we cannot put 
on the same level, on the one hand, this 
arbitrary construction and on the other, the 
German Federal Republic, where citizens say, 
read, and hear what they like, come and go 
as they please and, in complete freedom, elect 
their representatives and their government. 

The reunification of the two parts into a 
single Germany which would be entirely free 
seems to us the normal destiny of the Ger- 
man people, provided they do not reopen the 
question of their present frontiers to the 
west, the east, the north, and the south, and 
that they move toward integrating them- 
selyes one day in a contractual organization 
of all Europe for cooperation, liberty, and 


peace. 

But, pending the time when this ideal can 
be achieved, we believe that the two sep- 
arated sections of the German people should 
be able to multiply ties and relations be- 
tween themselves in all practical fields. 
Transport, communications, economic activ- 
ity, literature, science, the arts, the goings 
and comings of people, ete., would be the 
subject of arrangements which would bring 
together the Germans, within, and for the 
benefit of, that which I would call “Ger- 
manness“ and which after all is common to 
them, in spite of differences in regimes and 
conditions, 

As regards turning Germany into a neu- 
tralized territory, this extrication or disen- 
gagement in itself has no meaning for us 
which is of any value. For if disarmament 
did not cover a zone which is as near to the 
Urals as it is to the Atlantic, how would 
France be protected? What then, in case of 
a conflict, would prevent an r from 
crossing by a leap or a flight the undefended 
German no man's land? 

What narrow strip would remain between 
the Meuse and the ocean, in which to de- 
ploy and use the means of the West? Cer- 
tainly, we are supporters of the control and 
limitation of all weapons of war. But, in 
order for these measures, apparently hu- 
manitarian, not to risk leading to our dis- 
appearance, they must cover an area deep 
enough and large enough for France to be 
covered and not, on the contrary, exposed. 

On these different subjects and on others, 
I do not see, for my part, any objection of 
principle to the opening of negotiations, 
whatever precedents there may or may not 
have been. M. Couve de Murville would 
thus attend a conference of foreign minis- 
ters, should one be held, 

If it were to develop that that confer- 
ence; after thorough examination of the 
problems, succeeded in sifting out the ele- 
ments of an agreement on important points, 
then, with Premier Michel Debré at my side, 
I could myself take part in a meeting of 
those charged with the supreme responsi- 
bilities of the great powers. 

But it is clear that, in order to achieve 
something worthwhile, it is necessary to 
prepare the topics for discussion in such 
a forum, and discussions must be carried 
out in a peaceful atmosphere. In this 
matter, I am in complete agreement with 
what President Eisenhower said recently. 

On this serious occasion, France feels 
qualified to speak clearly and calmly. First 
of all, because she has no feeling of com- 
petition or animosity toward the Russian 
people. Quite the contrary, she has a real 
and traditional friendship. In the next place, 
for the reason that in the matter of Ger- 
many, which is the stake in the crisis, she 
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has been able to master her grievances and, 
taking into account the changes which have 
occurred there, to consider this country not 
as an enemy, but as a partner. 

Lastly, because France herself does not yet 
have atomic bombs, and, unlike the three 
others, is not subject to the obsession of 
launching her bombs before those of the 
adversary have been able to accomplish their 
mission. In short, France looks at the pres- 
ent crisis in her own way, with clarity and 
even with impartiality. 

That is why, speaking In her name, I am 
sure of speaking the thoughts of more than 
2 billion human beings who think as she 
does. Because of, and in comparison with, 
the risks run by our species and of the im- 
mense human tasks that we could and 
should accomplish in common, any summons 
which might be addressed to the West with a 
view to obtaining abandonment by intimida- 
tion would be hateful and absurd. When, in 
both camps, everything is arranged so that 
means of destruction, capable of annihilat- 
ing continents, could be unleashed in the 
space of a few seconds—at a time like that, 
creating a state of tension, such that any 
error, any incident might unleash the cata- 
clysm, would be tantamount to presenting 
the very existence of humanity with an un- 
pardonable challenge. 

When two-thirds of the inhabitants of the 
earth lead a miserable existence, while cer- 
tain people have at their disposal what is 
necessary to ensure the progress of all—what 
is the use of the dangerous wrangling over 
West Berlin, the East German Democratic 
Republic, and German disengagement? 

For, in our time, the only quarrel worth 
while is that of mankind, It is mankind that 
must be saved, made to live and enabled to 
advance. 

We, who live between the Atlantic and 
the Urals; we, who are Europe, possessing 
with Europe's daughter America, the prin- 
cipal sources and resources of civilization; 
we, who have the means to feed, clothe, 
and house ourselves and to keep warm; we, 
who have mines and factories going full 
blast, well-tilled soil, railways where run 
numerous trains, roads choked with cars, 
ports filled with ships, airports full of air- 
craft; we, all of whose children learn to read, 
who build many universities and laboratories, 
who form armies of engineers and techni- 
cians, who can see, hear, read what is of a 
nature to satisfy the mind; we, who have 
enough doctors, hospitals, medicines to ease 
suffering, to care for the sick, to ensure the 
life of most newborn infants—why do we 
not erect, all together, the fraternal organ- 
ization which will lend its hand to the 
others? Why do we not pool a percentage of 
our raw materials, our manufactured goods, 
our food products, some of our scientists, 
technologists, economists, some of our trucks, 
ships, aircraft in order to vanquish misery, 
develop the resources, and help in the work 
of less-developed peoples? Let us do this— 
not that they should be the pawns of our 
policies, but to improve the chances of life 
and peace. How much more worth while 
that would be than the territorial demands, 
ideological claims, imperialist ambitions 
which are leading the world to its death. 

It seems to me that this should be a pri- 
mary subject for the agenda of possible East- 
West conferences. In case of agreement in 
principle, it would evidently be necessary 
to draw up a common plan of organization 
and implementation. 

If we should hold a summit conference 
this year, I would be ready to speak of it 
with my friends, Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. 
Macmillan, and I hope that Mr. Khrushchev, 
whom I met some time ago in Moscow in the 
entourage of Stalin and who has come a long 
way since then, will be willing to take an 
interest in it. 

Question: “How do you feel that the sit- 
uation has developed in Algeria since last 
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year when you offered the ‘peace of the brave’ 
to the Algerian rebels?” 

There have been 130 years of vicissitudes in 
Algeria. For 4 years and more now, fighting 
and attacks have not ceased. We are living 
in an age when, on this earth, a gigantic 
organization is militating everywhere against 
the West, while the West often neglects to 
look after itself. We are witnessing a tur- 
moil which, inside the Moslem world, sets 
many Arab countries against foreign peoples, 
many states and parts of states against others 
of the same race and the same religion, and 
many leaders against other leaders who, like 
themselves, and yet against them, claim to 
be the champions of unity. Under these 
conditions, I doubt that anyone has ever 
beefi able to imagine that peace and prosper- 
ity would come all of a sudden to a torn Al- 
gerla, or that all that was necessary, at the 
height of a persistant fever, was to shout 
down one slogan with other slogans in order 
that all the internal and external causes of 
the present war should disappear as if by 
magic. 

Personally, I do not think that, and I 
never say it. On the contrary, I believe and 
I say that the destiny of Algeria depends 
upon a task of long duration, the task of a 
whole generation performed under conditions 
and in a spirit that are completely new and 
that are aimed at enabling Algeria to reveal 
herself to herself and to open herself to the 
world as it is. I believe and I say that such 
a task is inconceivable without the presence 
and the action of France, I belleve and I say 
that France has made her resolve, that she 
is now following a clear and firm plan and 
that, while endeavoring to achieve pacifica- 
tion as soon as possible, she is working for 
a transformation that will enable Algeria to 
find her new self. 


What has been done for this transforma- 
tion? This is what has been done in 8 
months: 

From the political point of view, the way 
of equal and universal suffrage has been 
opened for the first time and forever to the 
Algerians, giving them the means of ex- 
pressing their true will. Irreversible meas- 
ures have established a single college for all 
women and men and given the Moslems the 
largest proportion of elected representatives 
in every kind of election. It was on this 
basis that the referendum, held last Septem- 
ber, showed that the vast majority of the Al- 
gerian people trust me to secure for them 
peace, liberty, and dignity and to act so 
that Algeria will thereby remain linked to 
France. Legislative elections were held in 
October. The Algerian municipalities will 
elect their councils next month. Later, the 
general councils [of the departments] will 
be elected. Doubtless it may be objected 
that the war situation interferes with the 
objectivity of these various elections. It is 
nonetheless true that they are taking place, 
that the nature and the composition of all 
representative bodies have been profoundly 
altered by comparison with what they were 
and that thus the Algerians are henceforth 
ensured of self-determination as peace is 
gradually restored. That is a revolution if 
ever there was one. 

With regard to economic development and 
social conditions in Algeria, anybody can see 
for himself that the implementation of the 
industrial and agricultural plan of Constan- 
tine has been started and that the Premier 
has just called attention to this fact. As it 
sometimes happens that France and progress 
share the same luck, by a happy concidence, 
the exploitation of Saharan oil and gas have 
just given Algeria the necessary means for 
getting things started. Algerians, take a look 
at your country as it still is. Soon, I promise 
you, you will see a very different Algeria. 

From the point of view of education, the 
number of Algerian schoolgirls and school- 
boys increased last year, will increase this 
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year and in each of the years to come by 
hundreds of thousands so that, before 10 
years have elapsed, all the children will be 
going to school. At the same time, a great 
effort is being made to train professional, 
technical, administrative and military per- 
sonnel. And what value should be given to 
the number and importance of human rela- 
tionships, which are constantly becoming 
more numerous between all France and all 
Algeria? In these relationships, the Army— 
in which, I might mention in passing, serve 
110,000 Moslems—plays a major role. In- 
tellectually, socially, morally, Algeria is in a 
period of gestation. A body of young people 
is emerging there, which includes those who 
have fought on one side or the other—young 
people who will want to see the birth and 
growth of a new Algeria, that is to say, a 
modern, educated and fraternal Algeria. 

As this new Algeria takes shape in body 
and spirit, her political destiny will appear 
in the minds and in the yotes of her chil- 
dren. Iam sure that the Algerians want and 
will want this destiny to be tied to that of 
France and that the latter also wants and 
will want it, because this fits in with the na- 
ture of things, with common sense and with 
sentiment. This is a magnificent task which 
calls for the efforts of all the Algerians, of all 
the communities and of the French of France. 
By comparison, the desperate continuation of 
combats and attacks appears each day more 
absurd, because this continuation no longer 
seems to have any justifiable aim and there- 
fore can lead only to hatred, misery and 
death. 

Yes, blood and tears still flow; yet, Algeria 
and France are marching together toward the 
future—a future which, I assert, will belong 
to everyone and in which no door will be 
closed. 

Question: “Would you like to indicate 
what is the meaning and the scope of the 
decision taken by France to withdraw her 
Mediterranean fleet from NATO?“ 

This is neither the time nor the place to 
set forth France's position on how world se- 
curity and the Atlantic alliance should be 

Today I merely state that the 
zone of possible NATO action does not extend 
south the Mediterranean. The Middle 
East, North Africa, Black Africa, and Red Sea, 
etc, are not a part of it. Who can deny 
that France may possibly find herself obliged 
to act In these different areas? She would, 
therefore, have to act independently of 
NATO. But how could she do so if her fleet 
were not available? Without her fleet, how 
could she carry on any type of action in the 
regions that I have just referred to? 

I observe, furthermore, that the two other 
great world powers of the Atlantic alllance— 
the United States and Great Britain—have 
taken steps to prevent the greater part of 
their naval forces from being integrated in 
NATO. I add that Americans and British 
have kept in their hands alone the principal 
element of their strength, their atomic 
bombers. 

The fact that France has taken back the 
power to dispose of her own fleet certainly 
would not prevent her from using it, should 
the occasion arise, in a common battle in 
the Mediterranean. Thus, there is nothing 
in this change that might weaken the alll- 
ance. Quite the contrary. Indeed, I believe 
that the alllance will be all the more vital 
and strong as the great powers unite on the 
basis of a cooperation in which each carries 
his own load, rather than on the basis of 
an integration In which peoples and govern- 
ments find themselves more or less deprived 
of their roles and responsibilities in the 
domain of their own defense. 

Question: “Mr. President, you stated ear- 
lier that the French Government would con- 
sider as an act of hostility any interference 
with the free passage of western troops to 
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Berlin. Would you like to elaborate on this 
point and say whether you believe that such 
a conflict could remain localized or that, on 
the contrary, it would lead to a generalized 
conflict? What would be France's attitude 
in the latter case?” 

I do not seek to reassure anyone. I see 
things as they are. I believe that if, in the 
present state of the world, hostilities broke 
out, it is difficult to see how it would be 
possible to limit them. In either case it is 
a gamble. It is perhaps better to say to each 
other, “Speak to me of love.” 

Question: “Given your viewpoint on the 
question of cooperation and integration 
within NATO, can you say whether you 
envisage doing the same thing regarding the 
presence in the Mediterranean of units of the 
ground forces or of the air arm?” 

Well, you will see what happens. 

With regard to the fleet, I have just ex- 
plained to you what the situation is and the 
reasons for it. Should other changes occur, 
you would certainly be informed. 

Question: “General de Gaulle, the ques- 
tion has been raised in the last few days of 
a possible meeting between you and the King 
of Morocco, Could you tell us what founda- 
tion there is to this rumor?” 

You may have learned that His Majesty the 
King of Morocco has publicly expressed the 
idea that there would be an advantage for 
both countries in a possible meeting of the 
two heads of state. I can tell you that my 
feeling in this matter is the same as the 
King's. As to the time, the place, the ar- 
rangements, and the subjects of such a meet- 
ing, you understand that I cannot answer, 
But I can say that on both sides matters are 
considered with a feeling of sincere and deep 
friendship. 

Question: “General de Gaulle, does the 
Government accept the principle of direct 
negotiation with the PLN (Algerian National 
Liberation Front)?” 

What do you call a direct negotiation? 

Question: “A negotiation for a cease-fire.” 

Premier Debré repeated, in the most formal 
and solemn way, yesterday and the day before 
in Algeria that the offer that I made in Octo- 
ber of a cease-fire is still completely valid. I 
do not think it would be useful for me to say 
it again. It is quite clear and certain. 

I would even add that I wonder why we 
don't come to that, since that is how the 
unfortunate situation will end. 


Bids and Contracts in Connection With 
TVA Turbogenerators 


\ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


X OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, re- 
cently, I made some remarks about bids 
and contracts in connection with turbo- 
generators for a TVA steam plant. Mor- 
ris Cunningham, of the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, wrote a subsequent ar- 
ticle on this topic which bears out much 
of what I said. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
Mar. 15, 1959} 


BRITISH FIRM'Ss CAPTURE OF TVA GENERATOR 
Bi POINTS DISTURBING TREND 
(By Morris Cunningham) 

WASHINGTON, March 14.—The Tennessee 
Valley Authority's purchase of a steam turbo- 
generator from a British firm has spotlighted 
a situation that is becoming increasingly dis- 
turbing to State Department officials. 

Simply put, it is the seemingly increasing 
frequency with which American industries 
are being underbid by their forelgn competi- 
tors, 

We like to think that American Industrial 
know-how cannot be surpassed or undersold 
in any field. And in most instances, this is 
true, 

But the growing German and Japanese in- 
dustrial complexes are proving that it is not 
always true. Even with our tariff restric- 
tions, these and other manufacturing coun- 
tries are competing in American markets 
with American producers. 

And in South America and other parts of 
the world, where the competition is on an 
equal footing, foreign industries are surging 
back to recapture thelr pre-World War II 
markets and more. 

TVA's purchase of the steam turbogenera- 
tor was a particularly disturbing example of 
the trend because of the several significant 
factors that were involved. 


TOP AMERICANS UNDERBID 


Foremost was the fact that the American 
bidders on the contract were two of Amer- 
ica’s top industries, the huge, $4 billion 
General Electric Co., and the Westinghouse 
Corp. 

Secondly, the purchaser was a Government 
agency, whose integrity in the transaction 
scarcely can be questioned. 

But the most significant factor of all was 
the wide margin by which the British firm, 
O. A. Parsons & Co.. Ltd., underbid the two 
American companies. 

TVA announced the base bids were: Par- 
sons (including about $1,500,000 in duties), 
$12,095,000; GE, $17,563,000, and Westing- 
house, $17,633,000. 

However, TVA said that after adjustments 
for differences in guaranteed efficiency of the 
machine, differences in escalation of prices, 
and willingness of the manufacturer to pay 
specified damages if the machine were not 
delivered on time, the evaluated bids were: 
Parsons (again including about $1,500,000 
in duties) $13,140,700; Westinghouse $19,- 
453,725, and GE $19,673,780. 

Thus, the real amount by which the 
British firm underbid the two American com- 
panies, on an American Government con- 
tract, was more than $6 million and nearly 
60 percent. And again there is the reminder 
that, to get the machine into the United 
States, the British firm must pay about 
$1,500,000 in import duties. 

GE's public reaction to its failure, so far 
as has been detected, was not an announce- 
ment that it will strive for increased effi- 
ciency with the hope it can do better next 
time. 

GE CRIES IN AGONY 


Instead, GE attorneys hurried to the Fed- 
eral office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
with a petition to block the purchase. It 
argued that placing such orders abroad 
would undermine American capacity to make 
such machines. 

Administration sources promptly let it be 
known that the petition has little chance of 
succeeding. And TVA, to its credit, pro- 
ceeded with consummation of the contract. 

Why did TVA seek foreign bids? The TVA 
Board of Directors answered that question 
with a formal statement detalling the whole 
transaction. 
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For some time,” the statement said, TVA 
has been disturbed by the rising prices of 
turbogenerators. There are only three 
American firms which manufacture large 
turbogenerators. Since 1951, the prices 
charged by these manufacturers for such 
equipment have increased by more than 50 
percent, while the average wholesale price 
of all commodities has increased only about 
5 percent. It was this history of price in- 
creases by the only U.S. suppliers which led 
TVA to invite bids from qualified foreign 
manufacturers as well as domestic ones.” 

It said that invitations to bid were sent 
to the three U.S. manufacturers as well as 
the two leading British manufacturers. It 
received bids from GE, Westinghouse, and 
Parsons. 

TVA said the Parsons bid was a firm price, 
while the GE and Westinghouse bids were 
subject to escalation clauses, 


AMERICANS HAD BIG ADVANTAGE 


TVA went on to point out that it specified 
that it would accept the lowest bid from a 
U.S. manufacturer if it did not exceed the 
lowest foreign bid by more than 20 percent. 
This, coupled with the $1,500,000 in import 
duties, gave the American companies a start- 
ing advantage of about $4 million. But, as 
it turned out, they needed a much bigger 
margin than that. 

Beyond the surface evidence of the Ameri- 
can companies’ inability to compete, there 
are some puzzling factors in the transaction, 

TVA's statement pinpointed one of these 
with a careful calculation of British. and 
American electrical industry wage rates, and 
manufacturing times, which showed that the 
difference in labor costs in England and the 
United States on the machine would be only 
about $1,500,000. 

TVA also pointed to the 50 percent increase 
in turbogenerator prices in the United 
States since 1951, compared to an increase of 
only 5 percent in the average wholesale price 
of all commodities. ° 

Senator Estrs Kerauver, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, chairman of the Senate Anti- 
monopoly Subcommittee, pointed to the 
closeness of the GE and Westinghouse bids, 
and blamed the situation on administered 


prices. 

“Where big business gains an exclusive 
grip on the market,” he told the Senate, 
“the price goes up, up, up.” 

Perhaps this is the reason the American 
firms were underbid so badiy. If so, it is 
more reassuring, from the standpoint of na- 
tional prestige, than the surface indication 
that American firms were unable to compete, 


But tf it truly is the reason, it would seem 
to merit the further attention of Senator 
onthe and his Antimonopoly Subcommit- 


Education and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, because 
it deals with a subject of such wide- 
spread interest to the Senate and to the 
Nation, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial from the Manchester (N.H.) 
Union-Leader of April 2, 1959, entitled 
“Truly Remarkable Book.” The edito- 
rial discusses Adm. Hyman G. Rickover’s 
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thought-provoking and forthright book 
“Education and Freedom.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TRULY REMARKABLE Book 

One of the most challenging books it has 
been our pleasure to read is Vice Adm. Hy- 
man G. Rickover's “Education And Free- 
dom”. Although the book will draw the 
usual brickbats from professional “educa- 
tionists.” it nevertheless is a godsend for 
those who are sincerely interested in better- 


ing American education to meet the chal- 


lenge of the future. 

“Education and Freedom” is a startlingly 
frank and honest evaluation of what is going 
into Johnny’s head as compared with what 
should be going into Johnny’s head. Ad- 
miral Rickover has no time for the progres- 
sive educationist’s belief in “life adjust- 
ment” courses. Citing the challenge of 
Soviet technological progress, the father of 
the nuclear submarine says that what 18 
needed is a change in our whole attitude 
toward education and a determination that 
our children shall emerge from high school 
with the proper tools necessary for higher 
education. 

It would be highly presumptuous to at- 
tempt a full appraisal of Admiral Rick- 
over’s book in one editorial. Simply to men- 
tion some of the positions taken by Rickover 
in his book is to open up whole new realms 
of controversy: That we should imitate 
Europe, which was never rich in land or raw 
materials, yet achieved enormous power, 
prosperity and world influence “through 
cultivation of brain power:“ that mediocre 
people belittle any one who is in any way 
unusual, thus our more gifted children are 
largely unappreciated and their educational 
needs unattended; that we waste too much 
time counting school desks rather than con- 
sidering “what the children sitting at these 
desks are being taught:“ that we put too 
much money into marble palaces and not 
enough into teacher salaries; that our 
schools do not perform their primary pur- 

“to train the Nation's brain power to 
its highest potential;“ that "educationists 
have made “misfits” of talented children by 


emphasizing “the ideal well-adjusted 
group;” that we have closed eyes to the 
advantages of European and educa- 


tion; that the “spirit of (John) Dewey 
permeates our teachers’ colleges and state 
boards of education,” thus influencing “the 
training of our teachers and the formula- 
tion of school curriculums” and making “its 
pernicious influence felt in the steady de- 
terioration of secondary-school curriculums, 
the prolongation of elementary schooling, 
and the denial to teachers of professional 
status:“ that the school’s concern should be 
with the intellect alone and that there is no 
substitute for a liberal arts education in 
properly preparing young people in this 
modern world; that there is a need for na- 
tional standards, “a national agency to set 
standards for school curriculums and teacher 
qualifications;" that we should establish 
demonstration high schools “to test the ad- 
vantages of separate education for the 
talented.” 

Admittedly, this is a very sketchy outline 
of the many important points so brilliantly 
discussed by Admiral Rickover in “Educa- 
tion and Freedom.” We have read few books 
which so thoroughly demolish “accepted 
facts” about education which are not really 
“facts” at all. 

“Education and Freedom” should be read 
by every parent, legislator, educator, school 
board member—and, yes, even by those who 
feel they have a stake in preserving medioc- 
rity in American education. 


April 8 
Mr. Gore on Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. GORE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Gore on Inflation,” pub- 
lished in the Chattanooga Times of re- 
cent date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: È 

Ma. GORE ON INFLATION 

Statistically, at least, the recession is over. 
Business analysts have the figures to prove It. 

In dollar value of goods and services, the 
Nation is producing at the highest rate in its 
history. The gross national product (GNP) 
reached an annual rate of 6404 billion in the 
first quarter of this year, about $11 billion 
over that for the last quarter of 1958 and 
almost $20 billion above the prerecession 
peak reached in the third quarter of 1957. 

Personal income in February also rose to a 
record high, $364.5 billion figured on an an- 
nual rate. Consumer spending is up 7 per- 
cent over last year and expenditures for 
durable goods even more, Housing starts 
in February indicated an annual total of 
1,300,000, some 200,000 more than the total 
starts last year. 

The employment picture still causes con- 
cern. Despite gains elsewhere, 4.7 million 
workers or 6 percent of the labor force are 
listed as unemployed. Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell believes the jobless figure will re- 
cede to 3 million by October but few persons 
outside the administration are as optimis- 
tic. 

But nowhere does there appear to be an 
end to the continued inflationary pressures 
which keep prices high despite an abundance 
of goods, availability of facilities to produce 
more if needed and the presence of a labor 
surplus to man the machines, What we 
have, as Senator ALBERT Gore recently as- 
serted on the Senate floor, certainly is not 
the classical type of inflation, defined as too 
many dollars chasing scarce goods and serv- 
ices. 

There is today $143 billion In circulation 
compared to $129 billion in 1952, Senator 
Gorr said. But the amount in circulation 
in 1952 was 37.2 percent of GNP while the 
1958 total is 32.8 percent. “Thus we have 
less money today in comparison with total 
goods and services produced than we had in 
1952.” £ 

The Senator says the administration's use 
of monetary control as an anti-inflationary 
device has in itself proved inflationary, A 
smaller supply of money and a higher rate 
of interest, he said, has led major indus- 
tries to finance expansion from profits 
swollen by price increases, rather than from 
borrowing. And, because installment buy- 
ing has become a normal expenditure by the 
average person, labor unions have no com- 
punction in asking higher wages when higher 
interest rates hit their members, 

In his address, which he said would be 
one of a series, Senator Gorr advocated, 
among other things, a stabilization of in- 
terest rates for both public and private 
financing, temporary controls on consumer 
credit, regulation of prices for basic heavy 
metals and appointment of a monetary com- 
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mission to give concentrated attention to 
the problem on this inspired inflation. 

In the turmoil over the Berlin situation, 
Senator Gonx's talk did not receive the atten- 
tion it deserved. But because he is talking, 
and talking. plainly, about a subject that 
touches every family where it hurts, he may 
well receive a better audience when he rises 
next to continue his series. 


Arguments of the National Education 
Association for Federal Contributions 
to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Greenville News, of Greenville, S.C., in 
an editorial on April 7 most ably pointed 
out the fallacies underlying the argu- 
ments of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for Federal contributions to edu- 
cation. The NEA has apparently 
abandoned all hope for our republican 
form of government and has become a 
tremendous lobby group for big Federal 
Government. In order that all the Con- 
gress may be aware of the disservice this 
organization is performing, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this splendid editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There béing no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEA Gives Up ON TEE REPUBLIC 

Teachers and school officials who support 
the National Education Association may 
be surprised to learn that their dues money 
is being used to spread a doctrine of cen- 
tralism as well as a program it says is aimed 
at better education. 

NEA is no small-time operation. It is a 
giant organization which officially reported 
spending $85,788 lobbying in Washington in 
1958. This was only some 63,000 less than 
was spent by lobbyists for the Association of 
American Railroads, 

The greater part of NEA’s activities in 
Washington were devoted to drumming up 
support for a huge program of Federal aid 
to education. This is a pet project of the 
Association and one in behalf of which it 
apparently will go to any ends, 

- It takes the position—sometimes tacitly 
and sometimes quite openly—that the States 
are on the retrograde, that they are quite 
unable to support even a minimum school 
program on their own, and that massive 
Federal intervention is not only desirable 
but even inevitable. 

Heavily interspersed in the multitude of 
speeches and appearances before congres- 
sional committees which officials of the NEA 
make are tributes to the benefits of public 
schooling and dire warnings of the effect 
any decline in the health of education will 
have on the United States and its people. 

With these latter sentiments no one can 


We all concur with Ruth A. Stout, NEA 
president, when she says, “We cannot long 
endure as a domocratic, free, and responsible 
people without adequate systems of free pub- 
lic schools.” 
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We all agree with Dr. Walter W. Heller, 
economic consultant to the NEA, when he 
says, “Higher and higher levels of education 
are required to supply a literate and well- 
trained source of military manpower in an 
age of electronic and nuclear weapons,” and 
when he says that “without gifted and dedi- 
cated teachers at every level of the school 
system, our children cannot be prepared for 
the challenges they must meet.” 

But agreement with these premises does 
not prepare us for either President Stout's or 
Dr. Heller's conclusions. For their con- 
clusions are contrary to both the spirit of 
the Republic and a good many of the facts of 
our present-day life. 

Indeed, one is almost forced to conclude 
that they, and the NEA generally, have given 
up on the Republic. At least as they depict 
the scene in their testimony in favor of Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education bills, they write the 
death warrant of the States. 

The States, they heavily imply, are as out- 
moded as the dinosaur; queer, clumsy, inept 
creatures, strangly survivoring in a new world 
but obviously unable to meet its demands. 

Says President Stout: “No longer can 
there be any question but that the Federal 
Government must assume & much greater role 
in the financial support of schools.” 

(Hush, you dissenters. The NEA has 
spoken.) 

Says Dr. Heller: “* * * the Federal Govern- 
ment has at its command vastly superior 
administrative resources, division of labor, 
and the like. No State can match the in- 
herent and adduced resources of the Internal 
Revenue Service.” 

(Kindly ignore the rude voice from the 
rear which shouted, “Sez who?“) 

In the 42 printed pages of testimony by 
President Stout and Dr. Heller we searched in 
vain for some acknowledgement that neither 
the Federal Government nor State or school 
district governments have any money of their 
own, The elementary fact that everything 
any of them may spend for education (or 
anything else) must come from the same 
place seems to have escaped them, incredible 
as this may be. 

But it is from the taxpayers pocket that 
it all comes, If it goes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it comes from his pocket; if it goes 
to the State or to a local district, it still 
comes from his pocket. 

And if his pocket is as bare as the NEA 
sometimes claims it is, the Federal Govern- 
ment can pick it no cleaner. 

The real reason that some States are so 
hard-pressed to lift their public school sys- 
tems to the level they would like Is that the 
Federal Government has usurped so many 
fields of taxation. And it has done so not 
because of its “vastly superior administra- 
tive resources, division of labor, and the 
like,” but simply because a succession of 
left-wing Congresses has set out to destroy 
the States by taking away their sources of 
revenue. 

But there is life in the States yet. Not by 
merely saying so can the NEA kill them. 
Not all of them are broke—not yet. 

One of them, however, almost is broke. 
That is the State of Michigan and the NEA 
had the gall to sponsor the appearance of the 
man chiefly responsible for Michigan's sad 
situation before a congressional committee. 

Gov. G. Mennen (Soapy) Williams was the 
willing handmaiden for NEA's aid-to-educa- 
tion bill, He echoed their line that the States 
are “virtually at the end of their financial 
ropes.” 

The NEA could have gotten no better au- 
thority on a bankrupt State. But the people 
know that Governor Williams is the man 
mainly responsible for putting Michigan in 
that condition. His advice on State finances 
is valuable only to the degree that it may 
indicate what not to do, 
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This insane act was only too typical of 
NEA's operations. It is a shame the organ- 
ization doesn't stick to matters of education 
and leave alone the areas in which it has 
such an abundance of demonstrated ignor- 
ance. 

The dues paid by its members would be 
better spent if it did. 


Michigan: Hub of Transportation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, an 
article in the Detroit Times of Thurs- 
day, March 26, describes how Michigan 
serves the world as a transportation 
center. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

TRUTH ABOUT MICHIGAN— WE'RE HUB or 

WORLD IN TRANSPORT 
_ (By Will Hardy) 

Michigan’s channels of transport by air, 
land, and sea extend like arms from its as- 
sembly lines to points across the Nation and 
throughout the world. 

Detroit Metropolitan Airport, most ad- 
vanced in the world, is a pioneer outpost for 
the coming age of jet travel. 

Michigan’s growing network of highways 
ranks among the Nations greatest. 

The Detroit River; our waterway link to 
ports around the world, next month will 
churn from the whirling propellers of mas- 
sive ocean freighters plying the Great Lakes 
for the first time with the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Railroads, rising to meet the challenge of 
competition, are bidding to become links to 
both land and sea routes in a later-day revo- 
. in their phase of the transport in- 

ustry. 


MORE JOBS AND PROFITS 


All these developments are enhancing 
Michigan's position, already enriched by vast 
natural resources and ample labor supply, 
by creating free flowing lanes for the influx 
of raw materials and the output of our fac- 
tories and farms. 

The value and significance of these devel- 
opments has been overlooked by the critics 
of Michigan’s economic climate. 

The real truth is that, while Utopian goals 
may not have been reached in all phases of 
transportation development, Michigan has 
made steady progress over the years. 

This progress means savings to business- 
men. 

And In the highly competitive world of 
business and industry where fractional say- 
ings in costs per Items multiply into millions 
of dollars in mass production, this savings 
helps produce profits for management and 
jobs for workers. 

Oft-forgotten is the precept that American 
communities are built around thelr trans- 
portation systems. 

When water transport was the only means 
of mass movement of materials, our Na- 
tion’s first great cities were port cities. N 

In the late 1800's and early 1900's, rail- 
roads spurred the growth of inland cities. 


~ 
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Then came the automotive revolution, and 
highways brought new growth to hitherto 
remote areas and added to the transporta- 
tion complex of the cities. 


WNATION’S NEWEST FOR JETS 


Detroit and Michigan, ahead in automo- 

biles, Jumped ahead of the Nation in high- 
ways. 
Now, with the air age blending into the 
space age, Detroit has soared ahead with dra- 
matic development of the Detroit Metro- 
politan Airport as the Nation's newest and 
foremost landing field for jet-powered 
transport planes. 

While other citles across the Nation lagged, 
Detroit Metropolitan officlals Jumped ahead, 
obtained a Federal designation for Detroit 
as an intercontinental expressway, and with 
Federal funds, built a 10,500-foot landing 
strip to handle the world’s biggest and 
fastest airships. $ 

Thus far, $26.million has been invested in 
the airport. American, Northwest Orient, 
Allegheny, Pan-American and British Over- 
seas Airways Corp., now operate from the 
facility. Delta Airlines will begin using it 
Wednesday. 

And the seven airlines still operating at 
Willow Run Airport are negotiating to make 
the move. 

Except for local tax funds to acquire some 
of the land for the airport, and Federal con- 
tributions, Detroit Metropolitan is a self- 
sustaining operation. Revenues from air- 
lines will pay off loans needed to finance 
construction. In fact, airlines will pay taxes 
to the county. 

Meanwhile, there is underway a “shake- 
down“ at City Airport to increase efficiency 
of operation and refurbish the facility and in 
the northeast part of the Detroit region, ofi- 
cials from Oakland and Macomb Counties 
are beginning to work cooperatively with 
Detroit and State officials to plan a new 
major northeast airport. 

While air freight tonnage has been climb- 
ing steadily in recent years, it still represents 
no more than 1 percent of total freight 
tonnage in the area, Greater Detroit Board 
of Commerce officials estimate. - 

But the prospects for air passenger travel 
are fabulous. - 

Meanwhile, in roads, Michigan is making 
a staggering investment to keep cars and 
trucks moving freely. The State Js currently 
nearing the halfway mark in a 5-year $1.25 
million highway construction program. 

This compares with $500 million spent In 
the 5 years previous to 1957. 

Those who claim Michigan is lagging can't 
bear out their claim in this phase of devel- 
opment. The Bureau of Public Roads rated 
Michigan seventh in the Nation in total 
highway construction in 1958, and fourth in 
construction on interstate highways. 

When the current highway construction 
program is completed in 1962, more than 
twice as many miles of four-lane divided 
highways will be completed as were built in 
the entire period 1905-57. 

Nine hundred miles of expressways will 
connect all Michigan cities with population 
more than 60,000 and will provide through 
routes interconnecting 95 percent of the 
State's population and 90 percent of its in- 
dustries. 

The labyrinth of highways will pump new 
lifeblood into the core of Detroit, State 
Highway Commissioner John Mackie con- 
tends, and city officials agree. 

They foresee a rebirth of industry along 
the expressway corridors in blighted areas 
and free-flowing avenues bringing revitalized 
commerce into the downtown area. 

PIGGYBACK OPERATIONS 

‘The railroads, emerging from doldrums in 
which their percentage of total national 
freight carried dropped from 75 percent to 48 
percent of total volume, are developing 
piggyback and fishyback techniques. 
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Three Detroit area railroads have started 
the piggyback operation in which converti- 
ble vans are loaded from truck to railcar and 
vice versa, intact. 

Wabash started the technique here 5 years 
ago. New York Central began it later, and 
the latest to announce Detroit area service 
is Chesapeake & Ohio. 

While piggyback now constitutes only 1 
percent of rail-freight volume, some experts 
say it will reach 35 percent in a decade, 

Fishyback is certain to follow as port 
activity in Michigan Great Lakes cities 
grows with increased shipping through the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Despite belittling charges hurled during 
the port of Detroit development controversy, 
shipping is a great and growing industry 
both in the Detroit area and throughout the 
State. 

Some 27 million tons of bulk cargo were 
handled through private terminals in the 
Detroit port area alone last year. 

The coming season will tell whether voters 
were right in refusing to approve the use of 
public funds for development of Detroit port 
facilities. 

Private operators will be put in the posi- 
tion of proving their contention that they 
can handle the new shipping potential 
created by the opening of the Seaway. 

Port of Detroit Commissioner Director 
Carlis J. Stettin has announced that in the 
first 2 weeks of the navigation season, April 
16 through May 3, 40 foreign ships have 
scheduled stops here. t 

That's nearly twice the number which 
docked in Detroit during the same period 
last year. 

FROM ALL OVER WORLD 


Half of the visitors will be from 3,500 to 
9,000 tonners, newcomers that couldn't ply 
the Detroit River before because they could 
not get through the St. Lawrence River. 

They will be coming from Alexandria, 
Egypt; Alicante, Spain; Damman, Saudi 
Arabia; Istanbul, Turkey, and a half-dozen 
other faraway places of exotic name and 
reputation. 

A recent decision by the U.S. Maritime 
Commission subsidizes four U.S. lines to 
enable them to compete with foreign vessels 
for the Great Lakes area cargoes. 

The import of all these developments— 
air, land, and sea—puts Michigan in an en- 
viable position now and beckons great 
promise for the future, k 


Tke Foreign Aid Frown 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “The Foreign Aid Frown” which 
appeared in the March 28 issue of the 
5 and Inquirer of Owensboro, 

The editorial is as follows: 

THE FOREIGN Am Frown 

No sign exists that Congress in 1959 will 
be any friendlier to foreign aid than it has 
been for the last several years. So we can 
expect the lawmakers to bite fairly hard into 
President Eisenhower's $3.9 billion request. 

Conservatives in both parties have a cumu- 
lative feeling that the aid program inescap- 
ably involves waste. They hope to minimize 
it by reducing the available total. 
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Others see cuts in foreign assistance as an 
easy way to win the economy tag without 
hurting themselves in the eyes of thelr con- 
stituents. 

Some congressional Uberals this time are 
said to feel that if foreign aid is slashed 
there will be more budget room for new 
programs they belleve the voters want, 

And there are those who have taken to ob- 
Jecting not because they dislike foreign aid 
or see it as an easy mark but because they 
feel the recent emphasis on military rather 
than economic help is a mistake. 

The truth, of course, is that Congress, as 
a whole grew so hostile to economic aid that 
it was slashed sharply, and the administra- 
tion tries to work some of it back in each 
year by liberal interpretations of the phrase 
“defense support,” 

With assaults coming from so many quar- 
ters for such divergent reasons, only a mi- 
racle or an imminent threat of disaster 
somewhere among our foreign friends would 
be likely to salvage the President's whole 
program. 

The program's prospects are not helped 
by the fact that its proponents seems to 
have lost most of whatever knack they had 
for presenting the case for foreign aid force- 
fully and persuasively, 

We hear again and again that the Soviet 
economic challenge in the world is great, 
that there is a crucial testing between Red 
China and free India. 

But the-words the foreign aid advocates 
speak lack fire, They don't stir the blood 
of the citizen who wonders why he should 
care. The cause is made to sound tired, 

The results of the voting in Congress will 
be tired, too, unless the supporters of the 
ald program find strong new drums to beat. 


Annual Report of the Board of Directors 
for the Year 1958 to the Members of 
the America-Italy Society of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I wish to include the annual report 
of the board of directors for the year 
1958 to the members of the America- 
Italy Society of Philadelphia, Pa.: 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD or DIRECTORS 

FOR THE Year 1958 
To the Members of the America-Italy So- 
ciety of Philadelphia: 

The America-Italy Society of Philadelphia 
was founded in October 1956 with the simple 
and obvious desire to strengthen friendship 
and deepen the understanding between these 
two countries. It is a private nonprofit or- 
ganization and the achievement of its aims 
will be arrived at through cultural channels. 
Thus both Italian and American contribu- 
tions to painting and sculpture, literature 
and music, as well as progress in science, are 
the subjects stressed and highlighted. To 
this end it arranges concerts and exhibitions, 
lectures and film showings. Books and mag- 
azines are distributed and both Italians and 
Americans are helped to establish contacts 
in the other country. The fact that many 
people feel there is a genuine need for such 
a society has been amply shown by the mag- 
nificent response it has received from the 
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large and ever-growing list of members and 
their great generosity in helping the infant 
society to take its first steps. 

Since its incorporation and to date, there 
are 12 life members, 31 sustaining members, 
as well as 6 patrons and 244 regular members, 
This is a total of nearly 3C0 with an increase 
of 100 over the year 1957. A glance at the 
treasurer’s report, too, shows a distinct and 
reassuring improvement of the financial sit- 
uation over the preceding year. This strong 
position, both financially and culturally. of 
the America-Italy Society in the life of Phila- 
delphia owes much to the great encourage- 
ment and personal participation of Dr. Gio- 
vanni Luciolli, the Italian Consual General 
His wide knowledge of the Italo-American 
cultural relations, together with the assidu- 
ous help of his consulate staff, has been and 
continues to be of immeasurable benefit to 
the development of the society. 

The past year also saw the establishment 
of a permanent address for the society. 
Through the acumen and quick action of 
Mr. Frank Carano, our treasurer, office space 
for the society's activities was rented adja- 
cent to his own law offices. Mr. Carano’s 
deyotion to the society has been strikingly 
shown by the many services he and his of- 
fice staff perform as an extracurricular and 
unrecompenged help in the day-to-day func- 
tions of the society. 

And too, the soclety was extremely fortu- 
nate in securing the voluntary services of 
Mr. John S. Price IT, as secretary. For 
nearly a year Mr. Price has administered the 
business and affairs of the society in a man- 
ner which is the admiration of all. On his 
shoulders falls the major burden of general 
work and to him we owe a great debt of 
gratitude. 

In keeping with the announced aims of 
the society the past year has distinctly been 
one with cultural offerings. On February 
10, the distinguished Italian author and 
Critic, Persio Nesti, spoke at the Art Al- 
liance under the joint sponsorship of that 
institution and the America-Italy Society. 
Being introduc’ by our board member, 
Mr. Jerre Mangione, the novelist and chair- 
man of the Art Alliance's Literary Arts Com- 
mittee, Dr. Nesti, of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Florence, discussed modern Italian 
writers and their significance in connection 
with American literature. 

A further item of literary interest was the 

' exhibition in March at the Free Library, 
Logan Circle, of fine examples of Italian 
art books. On the opening night, Dr. David 
Robb, of the University of Pennsylvania, gave 
a lecture on medieval Italian manuscripts, 
& subject he had recently been working on 
in Rome in preparation for his forthcoming 

In the autumn on a date similar to the 
concert of the Florentine Maggio Musicale 
Orchestra in 1957, the society sponsored the 
American premiere at the World Theater of 
Vittorio de Sica’s new film “Il Tetto (The 
Roof)“ The importance and excellence of 
Italian films in the postwar world is a mat- 
ter of established cultural significance. We 
-hope to obtain other films during the cur- 
Tent year and in the future. 

Interesting and valuable as all the fore- 
going events have proved, it is undoubtedly 
the spectacular success of the concerts by 
the Amerita String Orchestra that has 
brought the America-Italy Society into the 
front row of prominence in Philadelphia. 
Now in their second season this group of 
16 first desk members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra continue to present ancient and 
modern Italian music for small orchestras 
to the delight and admiration of the city’s 
many music lovers. To Frank Costanzo; 
their manager, we owe special credit for his 
diligent research and for his superb choice 
of programs. Each concert features the work 
of an American composer of Itallan descent 
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which is in itself a contribution of great 
distinction. These concerts, apart from 
being sheer joy for the audience, are the most 
important factor in establishing and main- 
taining the prestige of the society. 

But as has been true all through history, 
to maintain an orchestra has always been a 
luxury. The Amerita is no exception and 
if we are to keep it—and we must—we must 
devise some clever way to continue with it 
and a balanced budget. The 1957-58 season 
was only in very small part covered by the 
ticket sales. A most generous benefactor, 
Mr. Nicola D'Alonzo, gave a large donation 
which more than covered the deficit. While 
ticket sales are this year somewhat better 
than before, there still remains, however, the 
very real problem of financing these wonder- 
ful evenings unless we find other benefactors 
or draw heavily on our bank balance. 

As one of the services to members many 
Italian magazines and publications have been 
sent gratis throughout the year, Provincial 
Art, Italian Scene, the monthly bulletin 
published by the Centro per Giornalisti 
Esteri, Italian Affairs, and the very decorative 
quarterly published by the city of Florence. 
We hope to be able to continue this feature, 
emphasizing those publications of artistic 
value and interest. x 

Another service, and one which is proying 
most popular, is the series of Italian lessons 
now being given weekly in the office of the 
society. As more members become aware of 
this excellent course, the attendance will 
undoubtedly increase. 

Through the death of one of our earliest 
members, Dr. Domenico Vittorini, who was 
for 39 years a professor at the University of 
Pennsylvania and author of many books on 
Italian literature, we have lost not only a 
fine scholar but particularly a great pro- 
moter of friendship and understanding be- 
tween America and Italy. It Was thought 
fitting that formal recognition of Dr. Vit- 
torint's unique talents should be made and 
some lasting memorial created. Accordingly, 
the society has established a scholarship 
fund, the income of which will make possible 
an annual award to some student of Italian 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Under 
the able chairmanship of Judge Eugene V. 
Alessandroni almost a quarter of the $20,000 
goal has already been raised. 


Thus we end the year with considerable 
pride in the high quality of what our young 
organization has been able to accomplish 
albeit in Umited scope. For naturally the 
work of the society would be enormously ex- 
tended if there were substantial increase in 
its membership. May I, in the name of the 
entire board, appeal to everyone who is in- 
terested in American-Italian cooperation, to 
try to the utmost to bring-in new members 
in the coming year. While our main pur- 
pose is the deepening of understanding be- 
tween two particular countries, in reality all 
fostering of international friendship is a 
basic force in promoting world peace. May 
the new Philadelphia society ever keep this 
broader goal in mind. 

On behalf of the board: 

Henry CLIFFORD, 
President. 


Equality in Military Retirement Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem of equalizing military retirement 
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pay has been troubling Congress for 
some time. Proposed legislation on the 
subject which I have cosponsored is now 
pending in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. I believe this legislation should 
go a long way toward remedying the in- 
equities that now exist, and I urge quick 
and favorable action on it. The prob- 
lems involved are complex. 

Much has been written in an effort to 
clarify the issues, In the April 2 issue 
of the New York Times, I have just read 
an article on the subject by Hanson W. 
Baldwin, an eminent authority on mili- 
tary matters. The article contains a 
good analysis of the situation, and I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOYALTY: Down AND UP—ATTEMPT To REM- 
EDY EQUALITY IN SERVICE RETIREMENT Pay 
REACHES CRITICAL STATE 

(By Hanson W. Balåwin) 


The attempt to remedy what the Services 
widely regard as a governmental breach of 
faith has reached a critical state. 


The Defense Department sent to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget almost 2 weeks ago what 
a high official described as a neutral position 
on proposed legislation to equalize service 
retirement pay. The Defense Department 
report indicated no objection to the legisla- 
tion, but neither did it endorse it. In turn, 
the Department did not ask the individual 
Services to state their own positions officially. 
It is known, however, that each of the Serv- 
ice Chiefs has, in the past, strongly urged 
that retired pay be geared unequivocally on 
a fixed percentage basis to active pay. In 
other words that there should be a propor- 
tionate increase in retired pay whenever 
active pay is raised. 

It was this tradition that was violated by 
the 1958 pay act. All those who retired be- 
fore its passage were given the sop of a 6- 
percent pay increase. Those who retired 
afterward receive, in case of a major general, 
for instance, sometimes as much as $157 a 
month more than another retired officer of 
similar rank and length of service. Numer- 


‘ous protests from the Services, from retired 


personnel, and from other sources have been 
reflected in this session of Congress in many 
bills introduced privately by various members 
of Congress to remedy what has been widely 
called discrimination and injustice. 


NEUTRAL POSITION - 


It was in response to these bills that th 
Defense Department's neutral position—in 
effect, a hands-off attitude—was adopted. 
The Budget Bureau's position has not yet 
been forwarded to Congress, however, and 
when it is, it is likely to be negative, For the 
principal reason for creating two economic’ 
classes of retired officers was budgetary: it 
was plainly a money-saving reason; 

It has been estimated by the Defense De- 
partment that equalization of retirement pay 
would add less than $25 million annually to 
the military budget in the 1960 and 1961 
fiscal years, decreasing gradually to less 
than $20 million annually by 1972. But the 
total cost over the lifetime of the legislation 
might be about $400 million. 

There is, moreover, serious concern among 
some Members of Congress about what has 
been called by critics the astronomical in- 
crease in the costs of service retirement 
benefits. The total retirement pay budget 
increased from about $645 million in the 1959 
fiscal year to $715 million in the 1960 fiscal 
year (caused, in part, by the 1958 Pay Act) 
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and some fear that military retirement costs 
will soon pass $1 billion annually. 
NO CERTAINTY SEEN 

Though there is great support, therefore, 
for righting the wrong that many feel was 
done to deserving retired personnel there 
is no certainty, by any means, of majority 
congressional support for the new legis- 
lation, regardless of what position the Bu- 
reau of the Budget takes. 

The problem is further complicated by the 
likelihood that, even if the Bureau of the 
Budget takes a neutral stand on the pro- 
posed legislation, it is unlikely to ask for 
more funds to pay for the increased costs, 
There is no provision in the administration’s 
military budget requests for the 1960 fiscal 
year for the $25 million additional required 
to equalize retirement pay. If the individ- 
ual services had to fund this out of their 
budgets without extra compensation other 
projects would suffer. 

Thus again, in this case, as in so many 
of the current issues dealing with defense, 
the problem is money. But the basic issue 
should be simple. The equalization of re- 
tirement pay represents money spent—not 
for hardware, not for bodies, but for human 
beings and for a principle. Every sort of 
effort is being made to inorease the profes- 
sionalization of the services and to improve 
the attractiveness of service careers, 

Tradition and principle in the past have 
amounted to what the services have always 
regarded as an unwritten contract with Uncle 
Sam—that retirement pay would always be 
inextricably linked to active pay. 


CONFIDENCE BROKEN 


But at one stroke the 1958 Pay Act, which 
broke this tradition, also broke the confi- 
dence of many officers in the word of the 
Government. What has been done once could 
be done again. If retirement pay can be, 
“In effect, reduced, or limited, or changed or 
made all things to all men depending upon 
the exigencies of the time, the economic 
security which the services once offered and 
which other recent legislation has attempted 
to enhance, could be a meaningless attrac- 
tion, 

It is true that you cannot buy patriotism, 
nor can you purchase the best kind of officers. 
But the services will never attract and re- 
tain the kind of men they want unless there 
is loyalty down as well as up, and unless 
there is a mutual sense of faith and confi- 
dence. Man is still the soul of battle, and 
the righting of a wrong is cheap at any price. 


\ 
The Turnpike Killer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article on 
highway safety written by Capt. Single- 
ton Shaeffer, commanding officer, Troop 
C, District 2, Pennsylvania State Police. 
Captain Shaeffer points up the increas- 
ingly serious problem of permitting auto- 
mobiles to operate on the Nation’s turn- 
pikes and highways with badly worn 
tires. He sets forth an excellent solu- 
tion to this dangerous practice. This 
article first appeared in the magazine 
Traffic Safety, and was reprinted in the 
Magazine Tires-TBA Merchandising. 
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THE TURNPIKE KILLER 
(By Capt. Singleton Shaeffer) 

There's a killer loose on our highways— 
especially on the turnpikes. This killer was 
once someone’s friend and protector, a life- 
saver in an emergency. Now, growing bald 
and losing its grip, the killer tire has become 
& public enemy in far more auto accidents 
than the public realizes. 

Police are trained investigators, but too 
often this killer slips through the net of 
blame, masquerading under the names of 
“Too fast for conditions” or “Lost control on 
curve” or “Hazardous highway conditions.” 
We need to strip off these disguises and iden- 
tify this killer once and for all. 

Biuntly speaking, my stomach turns over 
when I see a worn tire. It brings sicken- 
ing mental pictures of the many dead and 
injured I have seen, spewed over our high- 
ways in their grotesque and ludicrous rest- 
ing places, pinned in torn and jagged metal, 
horribly festooned with baggage, canned 
goods and children's toys. I feel the frus- 
trating urgency of waiting for an ambulance 
which will whisk the broken bodies out of 
sight toward the merciful hands of hospital 
attendants. It all seems so senseless in this 
peaceful country of ours that I feel a com- 
pelling urge—even a moral obligation to 
speak out with what I know about the 
dangers of worn tires, 

Believe me, I do know something about it. 
I'm no safety expert, but for 32 years I have 
been investigating auto crashes at the high- 
way level. 

First, let me point out that God, in his 
Infinite wisdom, saw fit to place tread on the 
tips of your fingers. The loope and whorls 
of your fingerprints were not put there for 
identification alone. If they were elimi- 
nated, you would have difficulty holding a 
wet glass of water, a cake of soap, or a life- 
saving grasp on any object you might reach 
for, This is a friction grip. On the highway 
it’s called coefficient of friction. It’s the 
difference between life and death on the 
highway. 

My fellow troopers and T conducted the 
only realistic research I know of on the rela- 
tionship of bald tires to accident frequency. 
The reports studied were our own accident 
investigations, checked and rechecked by 
competent traffic officers. Our laboratory 
was the Pennsylvania Turnpike. The results 
confirmed our belief that we not only had a 
State problem, but one of national signif- 
icance as well. 


BALD AS YUL BRYNNER 


Even in Pennsylvania, with its outstanding 
program of compulsory semiannual vehicle 
inspection, faulty tires get by because we 
don't have a statute requiring tread on 
tires—only that the breaker strip, fabric or 
cushion gum is not showing. Amazingly, 
the spare tire is not included in the inspec- 
tion at all. In other words, tires can be as 
bald as Yul Brynner, as long as they don't 
have a hole showing. 

Since our concern with tires began sev- 
eral years ago, we have continued to gather 
data and experiment with remedial action. 
With a limited police force to patrol the 
360-mile mainline of the turnpike, which 
carries almost an equal amount of out-of- 
State and Pennsylvania traffic, it is not pos- 
sible to main each interchange or to stop 
traffic to check the condition of tires. How- 
ever, spot checks were made at itnerchanges, 
at service areas, or when the police stopped 
a motorist for any reason. Thousands of 
written warnings were issued and hundreds 
were put off the turnpike with tires unfit 
for travel. 

In 1956 faulty tires accounted for 29 per- 
cent of the fatalities on the turnpike, The 
relationship of good tread and weather was 
emphasized by the record during July and 
August of that year, when 68 percent of the 
fatalities involved bad rubber. Our deduc- 
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tion was simply that the 2-month period 
was unusually wet, coupled with the failure 
of vacationists to check their tires as thor- 
oughly as they check their fishing tackle. 
Confirmation of this suspicion came when 
we visited one of the largest authorized serv- 
ice garages for the turnpike and found that 
98 percent of the wrecked vehicles had bald 
tires. Some of the latest models with orig- 
inal tires were treadless. 

In 1957 the percentage of fatalities in- 
volving tires was reduced to 19. The record 
would have been better if a wet autumn had 
not brought a rash of skidding accidents. 
As many as five persons were killed in one 
accident caused by bare tires. 

What can be done? Our warning efforts 
have limitations. It’s not primarily a police 
problem anyway. Controls must first come 
through proper laws in all States to pro- 
hibit the use of faulty tires, We have brake 
laws. Why not an adequate tire law? It is 
not enough to make. sure your own car is 
safe. You are still risking a shattering, bone- 
crushing head-on collision if the other fel- 
low skids into your path. 

“WE DIDN'T KNOW" 


The blowout, although bad enough to take 
several lives a year on the turnpike, is not 
the worst tire hazard to fear. It is the 
treadless, skidding, out-of-control vehicle 
that seeks its victims among the innocent 
travelers going in the opposite direction. 

We interviewed thousands of motorists 
whose tires were considered unsafe. Not 
bent on killing themselves or anyone else, 
they had a common answer, “We didn’t know 
they were that bad,” or “Why didn't the . 
garageman who inspected the car tell us?” 

The No. 1 problem of the superhighways 
is still fatigue and lack of sleep. The many 
more thousands of miles of superhighway in 
the making probably won't change this situa- 
tion. However, the constant No. 2 killer 
too fast for conditions, with its hidden tire 
problem—can and should be brought under 
control now. 

It is the prayer of those of us who patrol 
the highways that some immediate action 
be started among our legislators, safety 
groups, and administrators, which will end. 
the reign of death of bad tires—at least one 
known cause of our Nation’s traffic toll. 

What you can do to help: Contact the 
State legislator of your district. Find out 
what protection you have against the use 
of a faulty tire under your State laws, and, 
if inadequate, you might suggest as a mini- 
mum the following: (1) That all vehicles 
operated on a public highway have at least 
a 16th of an inch of traction tread around 
the entire periphery of the tires, including 
the spare; (2) make it illegal to offer for sale 
a used tire not having a 16th of an inch 
tread as described or otherwise damaged in 
the sidewalls or casings, making it unsafe 
for use; (3) make illegal the resale of tire 
casings for recapping purposes that are not 
considered sound in the sidewalls and cords; 
(4) require a semiannual inspection of tire 
equipment, along with other safety features, 
that meet all the safety requirements above. 
Enlist help from local and State safety 
councils, motor. clubs, and other safety- 
minded groups. 

Remember this menace when you read 
your daily newspaper. It will unfortunately 
provide at least one tragic story of the 
mounting toll on our streets and highways. 
Seek out the real cause of the collision. You 
will be shockingly surprised how many times 
the owner of the car at fault was trying to 
get that last thousand miles out of a junk- 
yard tire, thereby exacting the supreme price 
we pay for drivers who are not yet aware 
of the fact that the safest car on the road 
and its passengers are at the mercy of the 
worst junk heap that will run, where the 
public does not demand of its lawmakers 
the proper controls and from its enforce- 
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ment officers strict enforcement of the safety 
of all against the negligence of the few. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE DEALERS 


In a talk with Tires reporter, Capt. 
Shaeffer said that many tires are being sold 
today with fancy names that in his opinion 
were definitely unfit for turnpike driving. 
It is the responsibility of the dealers, he 
said, to sell tires of turnpike quality when 
they have the opportunity. He said he has 
spoken to many tire dealers and found them 
as anrgy as he is against the unscrupulous 
dealer who would recap a bad casing or sell 
a new or used tire that is unfit for the turn- 
pikes. 

“Dealers ought to clean up their own in- 
dustry,” he said, The advertising of dealers 
could make customers more aware of these 
problems, he thought. 

All turnpike police cars are currently run- 
ning on premium tires, he said. After expe- 
riences such as a new tire throwing a tread 
after only 50 miles of turnpike driving, all 
tires ordered have been premium quality. 
Ohio, New Jersey, and other troopers are do- 
ing the same, he said. 

Legislation may be passed in Pennsyl- 
vania this month, he sald, but until then 
troopers are watching for unfit tires at toll- 
gates and on patrol, ordering thousands off 
the highways. Drivers are often grateful 
that their bad tires are pointed out. 


In Defiance of Dictators 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an article appearing in the April 
1959 issue of the VFW magazine, which 
contains an article by Mr. Robert K, 
Christenberry, acting postmaster of the 
city of New York, and chairman of the 
VFW Loyalty Day executive committee: 

IN- DEFIANCE OF DICTATORS 
(By Robert K. Christenberry) 

Let me offer a challenge to all freedom- 
loving Americans—a challenge that will not 
be easy to fulfill. It is a challenge to every 
man, woman, and child in the United States 
to stand up and reaffirm his or her loyalty on 
May 1, Loyalty Day. 

This might sound silly to some, strange 
to others, and still others might ask, “Why 
do I, a taxpaying American, have to re- 
affirm my loyalty to the United States?“ 

To me the answer is simple, but to others 
it may be complex. I have reached the stage 
in life where I like to look back and recall 
the good times of days long gone. Days 
when, as a child, I troubled my parents with 
childish pranks; or the days as a young 
marine when I saw the horrors of war at 
Belleau Wood; or days of the roaring twen- 
tles, the hard thirties, and World War H. 

But as I look back over all the good and 
bad I've seen, the better days and the poorer 
ones, too, I think how fortunate I am to be 
an American—a free American. 

If you take into account the world’s popu- 
lation, you'll realize there are very few of 
us who can call ourselves Americans, and 
even fewer who are willing to tell the world 
how proud we are to be what we are—loyal 
and true Americans. 

Every member of the VFW proved his 
patriotism when he wore the uniform of his 
country and went to foreign lands to fight for 
the freedoms which we hold so dear, 
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But have we, veterans or nonveterans, ever 
examined these freedoms—freedoms that we 
take for granted? Have you ever paused to 
think what you would do if these freedoms 
were taken from you as abruptly as they have 
been taken from others? How would you 


feel if you did not have freedom of speech,- 


or if you could not read the newspapers of 
your choice? Or could not worship where 
you please and when you please? Or were 
denied the right to assemble and, if neces- 
sary, petition? 

The danger of losing these freedoms is pos- 
sible, almost imminent, during this age of 
sputniks and outer-space vehicles. Why? 
Because we, as Americans, regard these every- 
day rights as part of our lives rather than 
as luxuries that most people do not enjoy 
or have not experienced. These freedoms 
have become our heritage; a heritage we must 
defend against all assaults. 

As this day that has been proclaimed 
Loyalty Day approaches, it might be wise for 
all Americans to examine these freedoms and 
decide whether Loyalty Day means freedom 
or whether it is just another excuse to wave 
the flag. 

Several hundred VFW posts across the Na- 
tion have indicated they will participate in a 
Loyalty Day celebration of some type this 
year. But if you consider the number of 
active posts in the Nation, this is a poor 
representation. VFW members know better 
than most how easily these freedoms can be 
lost, for they have seen the results firsthand. 

In view of the current Berlin crisis, we 
should realize the importance of a unified 
country. The die has been cast. President 
Eisenhower has told the world, “We are not 
going to give one single inch in the preser- 
vation of our rights, and in discharging our 
responsibilities, in this particular region, 
especially Berlin.” And yet, Nikita Khru- 
shchey says that any “violation” of the East 
German borders would be treated by Russia 
as an act of war. Berlin is probably the 
most dangerous crisis since Korea, and we 
know that only strength repelled the Com- 
munist aggressors in Korea and saved the 
Far East from the Communist plague. 

What would be a better show of strength 
now, when the country is facing a crisis such 
as this, than to have the American people 
stand firmly behind their government over 
the issue of Berlin? What would be a better 
way to show the free people of the world 
that Americans—regardless of race, creed, or 
color—stand united on this single issue, 
ready to fight, if necessary, to defend this 
symbol of freedom—West Berlin—that 
shines bright amidst the gloom of com- 
munism? 

Recently Soviet Deputy Premier Mikoyan 
visited this country. He was accorded a 
warm and hearty welcome from many mis- 
guided Americans who believe that America 
can deal with these treacherous murderers 
in striving for peace. Reliable government 
Officials who carefully followed Mr. Mikoyan’s 
visit noted with distress that this dedicated 
Soviet leader gained the impression that the 
American people were not solidly behind 
their Government in either foreign or eco- 
nomic relations. These same officials quick- 
ly pointed out that no Communist official 
from Russia, or her enslaved empire, can 
fully comprehend our way of life or form of 
democratic government. From this miscon- 
ception of our democratic government, Mi- 
koyan has carried the word of “American 
discontent” to the ears of Khrushchev. 

Many military leaders have predicted that 
if a third world war is to come, it will be 
brought about by miscalculation. This is 
exactly what high-level Government officials 
feel: that Khrushchev has done—miscalcu- 
lated the American people through the eyes 
of Mikoyan. 

President Eisenhower has drawn the line. 
The United States will stay in Berlin. 
Khrushchey says we must go. The hands 
have been dealt, and now each must play 
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his cards, The Soviet dictator believes the 
American people want appeasement as the 
road to peace, and that they will not back 
the firmness of the Government on the ques- 
tion of Berlin, 

What would be a better way to show these 
disciples of the Devil that the American peo- 
ple are united behind their Government 
than for each person in this country to 
stand proudly on May 1 and reaffirm his 
loyalty to Americanism before the eyes of 
the world? What better show of strength 
than to have every man, woman, and child 
pledge allegiance to the flag of this country 
that is so vividly stained with the blood of 
Americans who died protecting this heritage 
we call freedom? 

It is time for the American people to take 
an active part in these negotiations and to 
make their voices heard in the diplomatic 
chambers when the final hand is played. 
We cannot afford to let Mr. Khrushchev 
throw the entire world into a ghastly atomic 
war because he has miscalculated our unity 
as loyal Americans, 

We are told that a future war will be too 
terrible to be invoked—even by the Com- 
munists. There is logic in this conclusion, 
but the stakes are too high to gamble on 
the hope that logic will always control the 
mind of a fanatic such as Khrushchev, Cer- 
tainly all action must be taken to prevent a 
hot war. At the same time, we must do all 
we can to win the cold war, for we can 
freeze to death as well as burn to death. 

Loyalty to our country means loyalty to 
ourselves, and this loyalty displayed before 
the eyes of these Russian terrorists will play 
an important role in winning the cold war. 
It is the concept of freedom—our loyalty to 
fiag and country—that has f America 
from a wilderness, The United States is no 
longer a piece of real estate. It isa complex 
of deep-rooted traditions and ideals, princi- 
ples and preferences, a pattern of irrevocable 
commitments to the past, the present, and 
the future. The preservation of this Nation 
depends upon the conscience and sense of 
duty of its citizens. 

For the first time in history, Loyalty Da 
has become a national ORTE or demi 
Through fate, it seems, Loyalty Day could be- 
come the strength the United States will 
need at the diplomatic conferences to prove 
America values her heritage more than she 
fears the threats of the Red dictators, 

Every American should take an active part 
in this year’s Loyalty Day celebration. If 
your local community has not planned such 
an observance, then get started on some type 
of program. Write to our Loyalty Day office, 
610 Wire Bullding, Washington 5, D.C., We 
will gladly send you an information kit on 
how to organize a celebration. 

Remember that a few short days after we 
celebrate Loyalty Day comes the day (May 
27) when Khrushchey has said he will throw 
us out of Berlin. Let's now stand together 
and show this Red butcher that he has 
underestimated the readiness of the Amer- 
ican people to unite against ion, and 
to defend the freedoms we have fought so 
hard to gain and preserve. 


Condensed Version of Speech by 
Dr. Alceu Amoroso Lima 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
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remarks of Dr. Alceu Amoroso Lima at 
the Pan America Union on February 16, 
1959. Dr. Lima presently occupies the 
chair of Brazilian studies at the Brazil- 
ian Institute of New York University and 
is one of Brazil's leading intellects. 

CONDENSED VERSION OF SPEECH MADE BY Dr. 

ALCEU AMOROSO LIMA AT THE PAN AMERICAN 

UNION, FEBRUARY 16, 1959 

One of the great mistakes of our time has 
been to consider arts and letters as mere en- 
tertainment. Yet they are the true founda- 
tion of peace within our hearts and of kind- 
ness in dealing with our neighbors. 

Another misconception, perhaps still more 
dangerous, is that culture should serve eco- 
nomic alms or function as political propa- 
ganda, Arts and letters are ends in them- 
selves, They should never be made to serve 
other purposes. f 

It is in the light of these simple ideas that 
I should like to discuss the problem of rela- 
tions between the United States and Latin 
America. From my personal point of view, 
there are six major causes for the dishearten- 
ing decay in inter-American relations, 

The first of them, it sems to me, is the 
ever-stronger feeling of nationalism in our 
countries. A modern social philosopher has 
applied to the economically prosperous civi- 
lization of the United States a term which 
has won wide acceptance: “the affluent so- 
ciety.” In contrast, Latin America might 
be said to represent a dimuent society, rather 
like the clay jug and the iron jug of La 
Fontaine's fable. Even if we reject the fash- 
jonable but humiliating concept of an in- 
feriority complex on the part of Latin 
America, it is impossible to disregard the 
sense of distrust awakened in the weak by 
the strong. 

The second cause of the depression in 
inter-American relations is to be found in 
Communist infiltration and propaganda, 
As you know, everywhere in the world anti- 
Americanism Is one of the conventional arms 
of Soviet propaganda. I do not believe that 
Latin American communism is an imminent 
Political menace, much less an electoral 
force. Nevertheless, I see, as does everyone, 
the strong impact of its unremitting and un- 
appeasable propaganda upon attitudes to- 
ward the United States in our countries. 

The other totalitarian extreme in politics, 
fascism or neofascism, is a further obvious 
source of distrust of the United States south 
of the Rio Grande. It represents a much 
more immediate danger than communism, 
The formal, inflexible discipline of the Com- 
munist Party is not in keeping with the 
Latin American temperament, whereas neo- 
fascist trends have close affinities with the 
Ppersonalistic tradition of our dictators. 
Democratic institutions will never engender 
communism in Latin America, but dictators 
may well be the forerunners of commissars. 
The pursuit of a dictatorial policy in Latin 
America, even under the common pretext 
of combatting communism, is the easiest 
of ways to bring about a Communist coup 
de force, 

A fourth cause of friction in hemisphere 
relations is a lack of tact on the part of 
some U.S. citizens in dealing with Latin 
Americans, whether in an official capacity 
or in matters of private business. This 
shortcoming may well be reciprocal. The 
success of the good neighbor policy at the 
time of the Second World War, as con- 
trasted with certain previous historical mis- 
und is a strong argument against 
any attempt to impose a new way of life 
on people of different traditions and back- 
ground. Good relations in this hemisphere 
will result, not from similarities among 
Americans of the north and of the south, 
but from the ways in which they comple- 
ment one another, 
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If progress has recently been made in this 
area, a new difficulty has arisen through the 
emphasis which has been placed on economic 
and financial questions to the detriment of 
cultural relations. I shall return to this 
point in a moment. 

Last, and perhaps least among reasons for 
the present difficulties, is a fear of increas- 
ing intervention by the governments in flelds 
that were previously the preserve of private 
institutions. The extraordinary work which 
the Rockefeller Foundation has done in 
Latin American could neyer have been per- 
formed by persons toiling alone. There could 
be no better news than that the Ford Foun- 
dation is taking a particular interest in the 
educational problems of our countries, The 
task of the governments is to support, with 
funds which not even the great corporations 
have at their disposal, these efforts which 
represent the best hopes of real international 
cooperation. 

Each of these questions involved in the 
achievement of unity in our hemisphere— 
the unity which ls essential to the accom- 
plishment of our mission to preserve liberty 
and human dignity in the world of today— 
deserves special attention. However, I pro- 
pose but one for your consideration today: 
the importance of cultural relations, 

One of the most important steps in the 
development of inter-American relations was 
taken at Bogotá, in 1948 with the creation, 
within the Pan American Union, of a De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs and 
one of Cultural Affairs. Mutual understand- 
ing among people as human beings is a pre- 
requisite to political or economic unity at 
the government level. This understanding 
can come about only through cultural inter- 
change and reciprocal recognition of char- 
acteristic cultural values. 

One of the oldest sources of misunder- 
standing in our hemisphere stems from the 
Latin American prejudice which holds the 
people of the United States to be material- 
istic, utilitarian, and lacking in soul, The 
greatest and most startling that an 
unprejudiced Latin American receives upon 
coming to this country is a realization of 
the importance of intellectual and spiritual 
values in the life of its inhabitants. 

» There is a need to expand insofar 
as possible the programs for the exchange of 
persons that are being carried out, with in- 
creasing success, by certain agencies of the 
U.S. Government, and, very particularly, by 
the Institute of International Education. 
The job done by the latter can only be 
classed as outstanding. 

Another practical matter to which I 
should like to call attention relates to the 
kind of people the United States sends to 
Latin America. Two of our greatest de- 
ficienciles are a lack of technical accuracy 
and a want of cultural methodology. Spe- 
clallsts in these lines can therefore serve 
as the most effective agents of a true ex- 
change of cultural values between Anglo 
and Latin America. It is of greater ad- 
vantage to Latin America to receive young 
scholars recently graduated from the excel- 
lent universities and technological insti- 
tutes of this country than to be visited by 
outstanding authors and professors, 

As regards the latter, the need is different. 
It is their writing, and not their presence, 
that is required for effective cultural inter- 
change. What is called for here is the trans- 
lation of their books. 

There is another practical problem relating 
to the dissemination abroad of the intellec- 
tural production of the United States—a 
production which is but little known in our 
countries, and of far greater importance 
than even the majority of our cultural elite 
supposes. This is the question of the acqui- 
sition of the United States books by Latin 
Americans. Even when we can afford to buy 
your books, it is quite difficult to find the 
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books or to make the subscription, The 
opening of good American bookstores in the 
larger cities of Latin America would be one 
of the most effective means of promoting 
mutual understanding. 

Music is deep in the blood of Latin Amer- 
icas. The United States boasts not only pop- 
ular music and musicians of world renown 
but also a number of the greatest symphony 
orchestras on the face of the earth. I can 
bear personal witness to the extraordinary 
impact of these orchestras and musical art- 
ists upon the Latin American public. 

We must recognize that the only propa- 
ganda which produces sure and lasting re- 
sults is the truth. If, as Socrates said 2,500 
years ago, man's first duty is to know him- 
self, his second is to know his brothers in 
order to love them. 

Secretary of State Dulles recently declared 
that peace through law is better than peace 
through force. However, there are two other 
means of achieving world harmony, means 
which are basic to understanding among 
men: peace through love and peace through 
beauty. 


Position on National Defense as Taken by 
the Association of the U.S. Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxo- 
orp, I include the following letter of 
transmittal from Mr. J. D. Ackerman, 
president, Association of the U.S. Army, 
dated March 13, 1959, and a copy of a 
letter which Mr. Ackerman sent to As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Charles C. 
Finucane, dated March 12, 1959: 

ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S, ARMY, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., March 13, 1959. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOop: I have noted 
with gratitude your interest in our national 
defense and am taking the liberty of enclos- 
ing copy of my letter to Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Charles C. Finucane, I believe 
the conclusions contained therein are en- 
tirely factual and I trust they are worthy of 
your support. 

Again, our sincere thanks, 

This chapter has 4,000 interested members. 

Very truly yours, 
J. D. ACKERMAN, President. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S. ARMY, 
March 12, 1959. 
Hon. CHARLES C. FINUCANE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran SECRETARY Finucane: I am deeply in- 
debted to you for your letter of March 5, 1959, 
and for your consideration of matters enu- 
merated in my letter of February 4, 1959, 
addressed to Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker. 

I am very glad of your visits to Colorado 
Springs and Fort Carson because you are 
thereby better able to evaluate the excellent 
facilities at Fort Carson and the unexcelled 
training which is available here through the 
9th Infantry Division. 

With full faith I accept your statement 
“that the absolute maximum combat 
strength and readiness be maintained within 
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the authorized Army ceiling.” Also your 
statement that “our ultimate goal is to pro- 
vide the maximum military strength for the 
funds expended.” 

I have difficulty in reconciling these state- 
ments with certain facts and with present 
conditions in Berlin. It is a fact that Con- 
gress sought to head off the administra- 
tion’s announced plans to trim Army man- 
power, going beyond President Eisenhower's 
budget reijuest. Congress provided extra 
funds to keep the Army at 900,000. Since 
that level was not made mandatory, the plan 
as announced by Secretary McElroy is a June 
1959 Army strength of 870,000 men. Why not 
follow the desires of Congress and the judg- 
ment of our Army Chief of Staf and other 
informed military leaders? 

Reference is constantly made to a reduc- 
tion of 30,000 men. Natural attrition would 
accomplish that in a few months. The 
schedule, however, provides for the deactiva- 
tion of a training division. There are now 
two: the 2d Division at Fort Benning, Ga., 
and the 9th Division at Fort Carson. If re- 
duction in numbers is desired, the deferment 
of draft calls would accomplish that. These 
recruits are not ready for combat for a matter 
of months. Why not retain our trained 
battle-ready troops? 

Is not the deactivation of an infantry 
division totally inconsistent with the present 
world situation and with the declaration of 
our Defense Department and Army leaders 
and spokesmen? Under date of March 3, 
1959, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of 
Staff, stated: “Any fighting because of Berlin 
would be with conventional weapons and 
ground forces. The close proximity of the 
East and West sectors rules out initial use of 
more destructive modern weapons.” . 

He further states: “Berlin may require 
mobilization of the entire nation if the Rus- 
slans use military force this spring to prevent 
access to Berlin.” General Taylor further 
stated that a scheduled reduction from 15 to 
14 regular divisions would not provide 
strength. Is this the time to deactivate an 
old established battle-trained fully equipped 
infantry division? A division with imme- 
diate mobilization capabilities? 

March 10, 1959, General Taylor testified his 
forces were being cut too deeply. He sald he 
would not have enough men to carry out the 
Army’s assigned missions. 

Under the same date, Secretary Neil H. 
McElroy stated: “That the United States ex- 
pected any fighting that might result from 
the Berlin situation would be a big war and 
not a limited conflict.” 

Does the threat of a big war and mobiliza- 
tion of the entire nation justify in any way 
deactivation of a combat-ready division at 
this time? To me It is unthinkable. If this 
were done the need again arose for that di- 
vision, it would take months to put it to- 
gether and militons of dollars to equip it. 
The division so activated would in no way 
compare with the capabilities of of our pres- 
ent seasoned divisions. 

History has plenty of evidence of our fail- 
ure to maintain proper armed strength, and 
its cost in lives and money. I cannot believe 
that those of you in charge of our security 
will permit this to happen again. 

In Berlin, we have two battle groups of 
1,600 men each. Facing these troops the East 
Germans have an army of 110,000 men. The 
Russians have at least 400,000 men in East 
Germany. I wonder what they think when 
they read we are deactivating 1 of our 15 
infantry divisions? 

Sincerely, 


President. 
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Junior Chamber of r Honors 
Outstanding Young Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an article enti- 
tled “Junior Chamber of Commerce Hon- 
ors Outstanding Young Farmers” which 
appeared in the April 1959 issue of Ken- 
tucky Farm Bureau News. 

The article is as follows: 

JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE HONORS 

OUTSTANDING YOUNG FARMERS 
(By C. H. Fields) 

On April 6, 7, and 8, 50 of America’s out- 
standing young farmers will gather at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, for the national outstanding 
young farmers awards banquet, sponsored by 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
the American Petroleum Institute. 

One of these 50 will be Kentucky's William 
T. Roark, of Simpson County, president of 
Kentucky's No. 1 county farm bureau—an 
outstanding young farmer, leader in his 
county and State. 

This is the fifth year of the junior cham- 
ber of commerce's outstanding young farmer 
program. Each year, the JC's select an out- 
standing young farmer in each of four re- 
gions in the United States. A. D. Sprague, 
Jr., Sturgis, was named one of these re- 
gional winners in 1955, and many of Bill 
Roark’s friends firmly believe that he will 
receive the honor this year, i 

BILL ROARK: OUTSTANDING FARMER 

According. to Barney Arnold, farm director 
of WHAS, Louisville, who visited the Roark 
farm in Simpson County recently, Bill 
Roark believes in being practical about farm- 
ing. That's why many of the important 
operations on the Roark farm are electrical 
or push-button operations. 

At the present time, Bill Roark and his 
father have 315 calves on feed on their 985- 
acre farm, which they operate on a 50-50 
partnership basis. The other major enter- 
prise on the farm is production of Ky-31 
Fescue seed. With plenty of good, well- 
managed pasture, the beef cattle operation 
has become the principal enterprise during 
the past 4 or 5 years. 

The Roarks maintain a 100-cow breeding 
herd, and buy 200 to 250 feeders each year. 
Feeding management on the farm includes 
the use of stilbestrol, implanted in each 
steer. An accurate set of scales on the farm 
helps to keep a regular check on feeding 
gains. At the last check, the Roarks were 
achieving feeding gains of 3.12 pounds daily 
gain and a dressing percentage of 59 per- 
cent. Bill says their goal is to feed out 
500 to 600 head of cattle for market annually, 
with gains of 3.25 pounds daily. 

CITIZENSHIP AND LEADERSHIP 

But Bill Roark was not selected by the 
JC's in Kentucky as a nominee in the out- 
standing young farmer award program be- 
cause of his excellent and progressive farm- 
ing operation alone. 

An outstanding citizen in his 8 
Bill is an active church worker, leader in 
local civic clubs, active in the local cham- 
ber of commerce, fraternal organizations; 
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and an outstanding leader in farm organiza- 
tion. In addition to his leadership roles in 
agricultural education, conservation, coop- 
eratives, and marketing, Bill has been presi- 
dent of the Simpson County Farm Bureau 
for the last 3 years. 

Under Bill Roark’s leadership, the Simpson 
County Farm Bureau was last year named 
as the “No. 1 County Farm Bureau in Ken- 
tucky” by the State organization. 

NATIONWIDE PROGRAM 


The Junior Chamber's outstanding young 
farmer program is nationwide in scope, but 
the program reaches into individual cities, 
where JC chapters select outstanding young 
farmers (21 to 35) to compete in the State 
contest. This year, 29 local JC chapters 
participated by submitting nominations to 
the State JC organization. 

At the State level, the program is operated 
under the leadership of the JC's agricultural 
committee, under the current chairmanship 
of Paul Hamm, county agricultural agent in 
Boyle County. Members of the State judg- 
ing committee this year were Hamm, who 
serves as ex officio chairman; Dale Scott, 
Kentucky Farm Bureau; J. O. Matlick, edi- 
tor of Kentucky Farmer; Wilmer Browning, 
University of Kentucky; and Jack Crowner, 
5 editor, WAVE and WAVE-TV, Louis- 

6. 
STATE WINNERS SELECTED 


Selected from the local nominees this year 
were William Roark, first place; Wayland 
Givens, Owensboro, second place; and Paul 
McCubbins, Cambellsville, third. Roark will 
vie for honors in Cedar Rapids, when four 
national winners will be announced by the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, 


The Real Early Warning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, long 
ago it was observed that you cannot see 
the forest for the trees. In view of our ` 
intense present interest in missiles and 
nuclear weapons, and other defense 
mechanisms, the observation is par- 
oe pertinent to our everyday prob- 
ems. 

- In this connection, a short editorial in 
the Washington Daily News of April 6, 
1959, should be read and, at regular 
intervals be read again, by lovers of 
freedom everywhere. The editorial fol- 


lows: 
TBE REAL EARLY WARNING 

On the subject of alerts and early warn- 
ing of a Russian attack, you hear a lot 
these days. It comes at us by way of con- 
gressional testimony, learned articles, and 
speeches. It's both frightening and dra- 
matic, 

But, if you want to know the truth of 
it, ponder the testimony of Gen, Thomas 
S. Power, commander of our Strategic Air 
Command, who has told Congress: 

“Many people * * > still think they will 
get warning, strategic warning. 

“I maintain that we got our first strategic 
warning in 1848 when Karl Marx and Fried- 
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rich Engels published the Communist Mani- 
festo. 

“The Communists told us then what they 
were going to do, and they have been doing 
it ever since.“ 


Criticism of United States Rising in Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks I would 
like to insert a news dispatch which ap- 
peared in the New York Times by the 
distinguished foreign correspondent 
Drew Middleton. 

This dispatch points out at some 
length the present feelings of the British 
toward the Eisenhower administration 
over the question of Berlin. We seem 
to have created the impression as a re- 
sult of certain comments by various of 
our military leaders that there is nothing 
to negotiate between the East and West 
and that a detente between the Soviet 
bloc and the Western bloc is undesirable, 
This impression is a mistaken one. 

Iam sure that the United States is pre- 
pared to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union, but in a manner which will not 
mean the bartering away of the freedom 
and interests of the West Berliners and 
the Western Powers. I am sure that 
there are many Members of this body 
and the Parliament of Great Britain that 
hope that an important and creative 
role will be given to the United Nations 
by the powers involved in order to alle- 
viate the present grave situation over 
Berlin. 

CririctsmM or UNITED STATES RISING IN BRIT- 
AIN: OUTBREAK OF PRESS ATTACKS MARS 
West's UNITY PLEAS—PRESIDENT CALLED 
Wrak 


(By Drew Middleton) 


Lonpon.—Suggestions that President 
Eisenhower is too tired or too ill to lead the 
Western powers at a summit meeting are 
among the more extreme aspects of a sudden 
outburst of press criticism of the United 
States in Britain. è 

This has developed just when the Western 
governments, including that of Britain, are 
emphasizing the importance of unity in the 
coming talks with the Soviet Union. The 
criticism is as harsh on the right as on 
the left. 

Malcolm Muggeridge, one of British jour-. 
nalism’s stormy petrels, described President 
Eisenhower as a poor, meandering old Presi- 
dent” in this week's issue of the New States- 
man, a leftwing weekly. 

A Washington correspondent of the Sun- 
day Express, an independent conservative 
newspaper owned by Lord Beaverbrook, sug- 
gested today that the President might have 
to resign, since a few weeks’ extra work had 
necessitated a holiday for him. 

The succession of Vice President RICHARD 
M. Nixon might not be such a bad thing, 
the correspondent concluded. “There could 
be far worse fates for America and the West,” 
he said, 
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ADMINISTRATION CALLED “DEAD” 


Mr. Muggeridge’s view was that “probably 
no powerful country in history has had quite 
so dead a Government as the United States 
has today.” 

The writer went on to speak of the 
“benign and platitudinous immobilism” that 
General Eisenhower represents and to pic- 
ture the President as an exhausted man. 
Mr. Muggeridge expressed doubt whether 
Eiserhower had more than the haziest no- 
tion of what Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan was talking about during the meetings of 
the two heads of Government in the United 
States last month. 

This criticism of the President of Britain’s 
most important ally is more extreme than 
that in other newspapers here, But there 
is a groundswell of criticism of the United 
States, and it seems stronger among ordinary 
people than at any time in the last year. 

“You Yanks want us to follow you, and 
when we do what do we get?” a man in a 
pub in the New Forest asked yesterday. “We 
get it in the neck. Look at this B.O.A.C. 
business. Doesn’t anybody have any rights 
but Americans?” 

He as alluding to discontinuance of the 
British Overseas Airways Corp.’s trans-Pacific 
flights because of the refusal of the U.S. 
Civil Aeronautics Board to license them. 


MANY PEOPLE ANGERED 


This is a relatively small matter, affecting 
only one corporation. But coming on top of 
other reports of United States discrimination 
against British exports, it has angered many 
people. 

Their feeling seems to be that if the United 
States wants an ally in Britain, then Britain 
must be treated as an ally, not as a satellite. 
This may be a gross oversimplification of a 
complex relationship, but it reflects the feel- 
ings of many. 

Comments by US. generals and admirals 
on war with the Soviet Union also have an- 
noyed many. The Daily Mirror, Britain's 
most widely read newspaper, assailed such 
comments in a front-page editorial last week. 
Its criticisms were echoed in the Sunday 
Express. 

“Oh, these brass-hatted fire-snorters,” John 
Gordon wrote. The Express columnist went 
on to criticize American bluster talkers and 
to attack Gen, Lauris Norstad, Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe, for doing his vocif- 
erous damnedest to kill any idea of easing 
the tension in Europe by the thinning out of 
troops. 

The Sunday Dispatch reported that U.S. 
officials had been upset at Mr. Macmillan's 
initiative in trying to solve East-West 
differences, 

The general picture offered to the public 
is that of a U.S. Government opposed to real 
negotiation with the Soviet Union, dominated 
by military men eager for a showdown and 
ruled by a President too tired to act. 

These extreme attitudes do not represent 
the views of the Government. But the Gov- 
ernment has done nothing during the pres- 
ent parliamentary recess to paint a different 
picture of its relations with Washington. 

Since intimate relations with the United 
States are the cornerstone of the Conserva- 
tives’ foreign policy, this silence has struck 
observers as odd. 

Some suggest that the Government's si- 
lence may be a result of its resentment over 
the reception of the Prime Minister’s pro- 
posals in Washington. There is considerable 
concern in some important government de- 
partments over the sterility of some of the 
proposals for negotiation put forward by the 
United States, West German, and French 
Governments in the latest Washington talks. 


April 8 
Coal Conference Ushers in Era 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column by Mr. Ray 
Tucker which appeared in the Wilkes- 
Barre Times Leader of Wednesday, 
March 25, 1959: 

COAL CONFERENCE USHERS IN ERA 
1 (By Ray Tucker) 

WASHINGTON.— Several of the once orneri- 
est segments of American industry are now 
cooperating under a compact that may have 
a farreaching and constructive effect on the 
Nation's economy, politics, foreign trade, and 
the advent of the atomic age. This brash 
newcomer to the field of management-labor 
relations is the National Coal Policy Con- 
ference. 

Not so many years ago, the bloody battles 
between the coal operators and the miners 
strained the hilisides and the homes of Colo- 
rado, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania. Within 
recent memory, John L. Lewis was fined $2 
million because he as head of the United 
Mine Workers defied the Government. Harry 
S. Truman tried to seize the steel plants, 
over a dispute involving thelr captive coal 
mines. 

Caught in the midst of these disputes were 
the Nation's numerous coal-carrying rail- 
roads that haul the bituminous and anthra- 
cite to the tidewater ports of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
and the Carolinas. When strikes shut down 
the mines, the railroads and the communi- 
ties they serve along the seaboard suffered. 

Today, these once conflicting interests 
have united to maintain economic peace, 
and to act together in advancing the prog- 
ress of the soft coal industry, including pro- 
ducers, haulers, and users. And the initiator 
of this grandiose idea was the onetime bad 
boy of American politics and economics— 
John L. Lewis. 

He was given credit for this innovation 
by George H. Love, who heads the new con- 
ference, and who is board chairman of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. Joseph E. Moody, 
president of the Southern Coal Producers’ 
Association, will be executive director of the 
conference. 

Administration leaders hope that this 
hatchet burying will set an example for other 
key and concentrated industries upon which 
the economy relies for peaceful production, 
profits, employment, stable wages, and 
prices. Washington has in mind such vital 
segments as steel, automobiles, maritime 
operations, transportation generally—in 
fact, all the activities so essential to pros- 
perity and national defense, 

President Eisenhower and Labor Secretary 
Mitchell, as well as many of their predeces- 
sors, have toyed with the thought of form- 
ing industrial councils. Under this system, 
a Government representative would sit in at 
the bargaining table on wage-price negotia- 
tions, representing the public interest.. 

$ THREAT IN INDUSTRY 

But such a plan connotes the highly ob- 
jectionable feature of Federal compulsion. 
The coal conference method may serve as a 
satisfactory substitute, for it will have many 
dealings with the Government. 
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Otherwise, as previously noted here in 
connection with forthcoming steel negotia- 
tions, Uncle Sam may find it necessary to 
Clamp on controls. The undermining of 
the economy by persistent inflation and the 
Possibility of war with Russia, in the official 
viewpoint, outlaw paralyzing stoppages of 
production by management or labor. 

The coal operators and union officials were 

driven into their unprecedented togetherness 
by several threats to their industry. These 
include a fall in consumption of their prod- 
uct, oll-and-gas competition, foreign tariffs 
on their exports and the approach of atomic 
power. In several areas, they believe that 
the Government discriminates against king 
coal. 
They have already achieved a few gains. 
They persuaded Eisenhower to restrict im- 
ports of residual oil, which were displacing 
annual production of 71 million tons of 
coal, They induced C. Douglas Dillon, Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, to 
protest against West Germany's new high 
tariff on U.S. coal, and Bonn's plan to buy 
from Red Poland. Dillon has been unsuc- 
cessful so far, but they are keeping the pres- 
sure on him. 

They will ask the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to investigate the rates which the na- 
tural gas industry charges for industrial and 
household use. They maintain that the 
price to industry is kept low to undersell 
coal, and that the loss is offset by an arti- 
ficially high rate for individuals, If EPC 
continues to refuse thelr request, they will 
seek corrective legislation. 

The coal operation and union officials also 
complain about what they regard as plans 
for premature development of atomic power 
for civilian use. In 5 years, they note, the 
Government has spent 8500 million on this 
program, as against only $74 million on coal 
research during the life of the industry. 

Since atomic power costs about 10 times 
as much as coal, oil, or gas, and since these 
resources are sufficient for 1,000 years, they 
will try to persuade Congress and the Atomic 
Energy Commission to slow down in the 
atomic. field. 

Here is how an editorial in John L.'s weekly 
hails this new movement: "The king (coal) 
is dead? Who says so? Long live the king.” 


We Need a Secretary of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr.DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
the people await constructive action 
which will enable the U.S. Department of 
Commerce to serve effectively this Na- 
tion, the following serious article by Ros- 
coe Drummond appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

THE Mock HEARINGS on Lewis STRAUSS 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The petty performance which the Senate 
Commerce Committee is putting on in con- 
nection with its mock hearings on confirma- 
tion of Lewis L. Strauss as Secretary of Com- 
merce is, it seems to me, a discredit to the 
Senate and a disservice to decent govern- 
ment, any way you look at it. 

What is happening is that by every deyl- 
ous and dilatory device some Democratic 
members of the committee are seeking to 
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stall the hearings so interminably that some- 
body, somehow, will be able to turn up some- 
thing discreditable to Admiral Strauss—or 
that he will be induced to resign in frustra- 
tion. He won't. 

Of course, the somebody who is most In- 
tensely eager to turn up the any tidbit which 
could be used against the Secretary-designate 
and who is busily working at it is one who 
has made an anti-Strauss crusade a personal 
preoccupation—you guessed it—Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, Democrat, of Tennessee. 

Mr. Keravyer is not a member of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee. Its chairman, 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, Democrat of 
Washington, by mature a man of good will 
and fairness, for some reason seems willing 
to play Senator Kxrauvrn's little private game 
of “let's get Lewis Strauss.“ 

Iam not arguing that Admiral Strauss will 
be the greatest Secretary of Commerce since 
Harry Hopkins and Henry Wallace, appointed 
by President Roosevelt, or Averell Harriman, 
appointed by President Truman. I am not 
suggesting that every policy and every action 
which Admiral Strauss has initiated in a 
decade and a half of public service has been 
without error of judgment. I’d almost say 
he ought to be rejected if such a claim were 
true. But the facts which are pertinent are 
these: 

Lewis Strauss has served three Presidents 
with equal loyalty and skill in posts of large 
responsibility. 

When he was Special Assistant to Secretary 
of the Navy Forrestal, he did such a good job 
that he was decorated by both the Army and 
Navy. 

When he was a member of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission in the Truman administra- 
tion, he found himself the lone supporter of 
the H-bomb, and when he won the backing 
of Mr. Truman, they together overcame the 
massive resistance to it. 

When President Eisenhower in 1953 was 
looking for a way to demonstrate America's 
deep interest in further peace—not just talk- 
ing about it—it was Admiral Strauss who 
helped devise and strongly supported the 
atoms-for-peace program. 

At times Admiral Strauss has been a con- 
troversial figure, Any public officlal worth 
his salt will be. 

Senator Keravver, who seems to be biding 
his time to put in an appearance before the 
Commerce Commitee's hearings—which are 
being postponed for his convenience—is aim- 
ing to find some way to show that Admiral 
Strauss had an unethical part in the short- 
lived Dixon-Yates contract by which a pri- 
vate company, instead of TVA, would provide 
some power for the Memphis area. 

I, suspect that Admiral Strauss wishes 
the Dixon-Yates contract, later canceled, 
had never been born. But the Department 
of Justice—which you might consider 
prejudiced—and the Commissioner for the 
US. Court. of claims—who is certainly not 
partisan and who examined the Dixon-Yates 
matter inside and out—found no evidence 
adverse tO Admiral Strauss. 

And the Commerce Committee’s hearings 
on Secretary Strauss drag on. He was named 
last November. We are now almost into the 
fourth month of the present Congress and 
Chairman Macnuson has calmly adjourned 
everything until after the Easter recess, still 
waiting obediently for Senator KEFAUVER to 
unsheath his accusations. 

None of this reflects any credit on the Sen- 
ate. 

It impairs the morale of the Department 
of Commerce. 

It makes it increasingly difficult for any 
President to get able and honorable men to 
serve the government when a Senate com- 
mittee shows such calculated discourtesy to 
an able and honorable public servant like 
Lewis Strauss. 
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The National Defense Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
for the information of my colleagues, the 
following letter from the Rev. Virgil C. 
Blum, a distinguished educator from 
Marquette University, with reference to 
the National Defense Education Act. 

The letter points up very clearly cer- 
tain defects in the act. It is regrettable 
that some features of the bill discrim- 
inate against the children, students, and 
teachers in exercising their constitu- 
tional prerogatives in the school they 
attend or in which they teach. In other 
words, private education, including chil- 
dren, students, parents, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators are not properly repre- 
sented democratically in the provisions 
of the act. 

The objections which the Rev. Virgil 
C. Blum has to the act might best be 
summed up by saying that in welfare 
legislation the Congress should not de- 
mand the surrender of the freedom of 
mind and freedom of religion as a con- 
dition for sharing welfare benefits. 
Congress has shown a respect for the 
fundamental liberties in its school-lunch 
program and in providing grants to vet- 
erans who are disabled. These bene- 
ficiaries of Government aid are free to 
make a choice of institutional care in- 
reas care in denominational institu- 

ons. 

Under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 there is enforced con- 
formity to the philosophical and theo- 
logical orientation of State schools as a 
condition for sharing in its provisions. 
This requirement seems to violate the 
academic freedom of millions of chil- 
dren and thousands of students and 
teachers, because it requires that they 
surrender their freedom of choice in edu- 
cation or in teaching as a condition for 
sharing in provisions designed to help 
strengthen the national defense. Hence, 
in a program originally devised to pro- 
mote the defense of freedom, the Con- 
gress has violated in fact, if not in in- 
tent, the civil rights of children, stu- 
dents, and teachers to freedom of mind 
and freedom of religion in the choice of 
a school. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 9, 1959. 
Hon. EDwIN B. DOOLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dran CONGRESSMAN Dooney: Since I think 
that it is the duty of every American citizen 
to do all in his power to preserve our liber- 
ties, I am taking the liberty to write to you 
in defense of freedom of mind and freedom 
of religion. This subject, I know you will 
agree, merits the calm and studied considera- 
tion of every individual interested in the 
preservation of the Bill of Rights. It is a 
subject about which there exists a great 
deal of confusion. Much discussion is neces- 
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sary to dissipate the confusion. But an 
exchange of ideas serves little useful pur- 
pose unless it is open, sincere, and frank. 
So I hope you will pardon me if I discuss 
the matter of academic freedom with you 
in an open, sincere, and frank manner. 

In our constitutional context freedom of 
mind and freedom of religion in the field of 
education constitute academic freedom. 
This freedom in the search for truth has 
repeatedly been defended against State in- 
vasions by the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
constitutional principle of academic free- 
dom was enunciated by the Court in Meyer 
v. Nebraska, reiterated in Pierce v. Society of 
Sisters, and restated in Prince v. Massachu- 
setts and in. Everson v. Board of Education, 
Moreover, the fundamental doctrine of the 
freedom of the human mind from every 
form of government coercion was emphati- 
cally stated by the Court in West Virginia 
School Board v. Barnette. Justice Jackson, 
moreover, pointedly remarked that govern- 
ment must “let men’s minds alone.” 

The Federal Government’s relations with 
citizens should be based on a full recogni- 
tion of the integrity of the human person, 
particularly in those things that touch the 
mind and spirit of man. In all its public 
welfare legislation Congress should, there- 
fore, incorporate provisions assuring and 
protecting the freedom of the human mind 
and spirit. But negatively, in welfare legis- 
“lation Congress should not demand the sur- 
render of the constitutional rights of  free- 
dom of mind and freedom of religion as a 
condition for sharing in welfare benefits. 

Until recent years Congress did not, in 
fact, demand the surrender of freedom of 
mind and/or freedom of religion as a condi- 
tion for sharing in such benefits. Much to 
its credit it showed a scrupulous respect for 
the integrity of the human mind and spirit 
in the provisions of legislation making avail- 
‘able welfare benefits for the needy aged, 
dependent children, and the blind. It 
showed an equal respect for these funda- 
mental liberties in the school lunch p 
and in programs providing grants to veterans 
partially or totally disabled. All these ben- 
eficlaries of Government aid enjoy freedom 
of mind and freedom of religion in the 
choice of institutional care, including care 
in denominational institutions. 

Nor did Congress demand the surrender of 
academic freedom as a condition for sharing 
in the educational welfare benefits of the GI 
bill of rights, of the War Orphans Educa- 
tional Assistance Act, and of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. Until last year 
Co; exercised a sensitive regard for the 
integrity of the individual person; it did not 
demand conformity as the price of welfare 
benefits. It did not penalize the individual 
who exercised his constitutional rights te 
freedom of mind and freedom of religion. 

But now when our Nation finds itself in 
a life and death struggle with a government 
committed to the totalitarian control of the 
human mind and spirit, Congress for the 
first time, perhaps without due reflection, 
adopted a policy demanding the surrender 
of freedom of mind and freedom of religion 
as a condition for sharing in benefits which 
are designed to promote the security of the 
Nation. In the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, it imposed enforced conformity 
to the philosophical and theological orienta- 
tion of State schools as a condition for shar- 
ing in educational benefits. (Every school 
has a philosophical and theological orienta- 
tion with regard to the most fundamental 
questions of life.) In so doing Congress has 
adopted a policy, unwittingly, no doubt, that 
seriously violates the academic freedom of 
millions of children and thousands of stu- 
dents and teachers, It demands that they 
surrender freedom of choice in education or 
in teaching as a condition for sharing in 
benefits designed to help strengthen the na- 
tional defense. In a program ostensibly de- 
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vised to promote the defense of freedom, 
Co violates, in fact if not in intent, the 
civil right of children, students, and teachers 
to freedom of mind and freedom of religion 
in the choice of school. 

Not even the most absolute of the abso- 
lute church and state separationists could 
object to the concellation of 50 percent of a 
loan and interest (under title II of the act) 
for the independent schoolteacher who 
teaches physics, for example, and thus helps 
to strengthen the national defense. How 
does the partial cancellation of a personal 
debt incurred while attending Harvard, 
Southern Methodist, or Wisconsin Univer- 
sity violate the first amendment merely be- 
cause the teacher elects to do his bit to 
strengthen the national defense by teaching 
physics at Concordia Lutheran High School? 
The denial of such personal benefits to the 
teacher at Concordia merely because he 
teaches at a nonpublic school is an obvious 
violation of his freedom of mind and free- 
dom of religion, His choice to teach at Con- 
cordia High School is penalized. He is, more- 
over, forcibly coerced through economic 
pressure not to teach at Concordia, but at 
some public school. Such enforced con- 
formity violates academic freedom. 


You are undoubtedly aware that the same 


discriminatory features are found in title V 
which provides for guidance, counseling, and 
testing institutes, and in title VI which pro- 
vides for modern foreign language develop- 
ment Institutes. In both of these titles Con- 
gress discriminates against teachers who are 
helping to secure the national defense by 
teaching in independent schools. If such 
teachers choose to improve the quality of 
their teaching by attending institutes they 
are, unlike teachers in State schools, de- 
prived of the weekly $75 stipend provided by 
the act because they teach in nonpublic 
schools, In other words, a penalty is im- 
posed on their efforts to strengthen the na- 
tional defense in other than State schools. 

Since the direct result of this penalty is to 
obstruct the fuller development of teachers 
and thus to obstruct the development of bet- 
ter teaching, the result of the discrimination 
is to obstruct the national defense effort. 
And yet, ironically, the act is called the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

Although under present interpretations of 
the first amendment direct support of de- 
nominational schools would raise constitu- 
tional questions, there is no reason why Con- 
gress could not by the use of contracts with 
independent institutions for the performance 
of specific academic tasks strengthen the na- 
tional defense. State courts have repeatedly 
upheld such arrangements, and the Federal 
Government has repeatedly utilized this 
method of dealing with denominational insti- 
tutions for the purpose of promoting the 
general welfare. Parents of independent 
school children are now subsidizing the edu- 
cation of their children to the extent of 
several hundred dollars. The Federal Goy- 
ernment could constitutionally make direct 
grants to these parents to enable them to 
pay part of the cost of the education of their 
children. Such grants would not be a subsi- 
dization of the schools the children attend; 
they would merely relieve parents of a part of 
the penalty that Government has imposed on 
their exercise of a constitutional right. 

These were some of the alternatives open 
to Congress to secure freedom of choice for 
independent elementary and secondary 
schoolchildren under title III. But Congress 
rejected them In favor of open discrimi- 
nation against approximately 5 million chil- 
dren. The education of these children will 
suffer as a consequence. The national de- 
fense will suffer. This weakening of our 
national defense, based in large measure 
on brainpower, could well be the difference 
between Soviet scientific superiority and 
American superiority. 
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In this age when scientific superiority can 
well mean world domination, it is not fan- 
tastic to say that freedom in America and 
in the entire Western World may be lost 
because the Members of the Congress did 
not have the courage to provide freedom of 
mind and freedom of religion in educational 
assistance acts in the face of opposition by 
individuals and groups antagonistic to 
academic freedom. 

We hope, however, that this Congress will 
amend the National Defense Education Act 
to remove the discriminatory features, that 
it will adopt a policy treating all students, 
teachers, and children alike regardless of 
their exercise of freedom of mind and/or 
freedom of religion in the choice of school. 
How a Congress that demonstrated such 
high regard for academic freedom in the 
Readjustment Act of 1944 and 1952, and in 
the War Orphans Educational Assistance Act 
of 1956 could set down conditions demand- 
ing the suppression of academic freedom in 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
demands an explanation. 

The giving of Government grants to in- 
dividual citizens to enable them to pur- 
chase one or other of the principal needs of 
life violates no constitutional pfovision. 
The use of such money to purchase kosher 
meat, which is meat religiously orlented, or 
to purchase fish for a Catholic Friday dinner, 
does not violate the first amendment. The 
use of such money to purchase subsistent 
needs at Milwaukee’s Home for Aged Lu- 
therans does not violate separation of 
church and State. Nor did the use of GI 
grants for the purchase of education in the 
474 Protestant, the 265 Catholic, the 5 Jewish 
colleges and universities of the Nation vio- 
late separation of church and State. 

These are but a few gt the many Federal 
welfare measures in which Congress incor- 
porated the principles of Individual freedom 
by subsidizing the individual directly and 
allowing him complete freedom of choice as 
to where he would purchase the needs of 
life. Both Federal legislative practice and 
constitutional law make it perfectly clear 
that when a person spends a Government 
grant to purchase personal needs at a shop, 
store, or institution, Government neither 
directly nor indirectly aids, supports, or sub- 
sidizes the establishment at which the pur- 
chase is made. ‘ 

It seems to me that at a time when our 
Nation needs every bit of brainpower it can 
develop to meet the Soviet scientific chal- 
lenge it is little less than national suicide to 
discriminate against millions of children and 
thousands of students in the distribution of 
educational benefits, And I think you will 
agree that such national suicide is doubly 
reprehensible when it is carried out to avenge 
(so to speak) those who have exercised their 
constitutional right in the choice of school: 
While Government experts testify that the 
Soviet Union could pinpoint cities in the 
United States with ballistic missiles fired 
from 5,000 miles away and thus to crush 
liberty, we cripple our scientific effort by 
penalizing students who exercise freedom of 
mind and spirit in attending independent 
schools. Even while we lag 5 years behind 
the Soviet Union in rocket and space tech- 
nology (according to Dr. Wernher von 
Braun), our Congress spikes the slide rules of 
thousands of students who, under the first 
amendment, elect to attend non-State 
schools, 

In our Nation's efforts to meet the Soviet 
challenge in the classroom, in the laboratory, 
in the engineering shop, and on the launch- 
ing pad, we cannot afford, at the risk of na- 
tional annihilation, to cripple the deveiop- 
ment of many of our best talents because 
they are nonconformists in attending inde- 
pendent schools and colleges. While our Na- 
tion is making every effort to meet the chal- 
lenge of a totalitarian state that enforces 
conformity in things of the mind and spirit, 
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we obviously should not, through the use 
of economic penalties, violate the civil rights 
of millions of children and thousands of stu- 
dents by forcibly enforcing conformity in the 
things of the mind and spirit. 

Confronted as is America with a Soviet 
challenge that threatens our very survival, 
it is high time, it seems to me, that Con- 
gress put aside the policy of expediency 
urged upon it by powerful pressure groups, 
as evidenced by contradictory principles 
found in titles II, III. and sections of titles 
V and VI of the defense act, on the one 
hand, and in title IV, and sections of titles 
V and VI, on the other hand, and adopt the 
rule of law that assures to all children and 
students equal rights regardless of their 
exercise of freedom of mind and/or religion 
in the choice of school. 

I would like seriously to urge upon the 
Members of the Congress that in future 
measures providing educational benefits they 
be guided by the constitutional principles 
of the first amendment which guarantee 
academic freedom, that they follow the 
principles of freedom of choice which they 
have incorporated in many other welfare 
measures, and that they resolutely strive to 
achieve the national interest by giving to 
each and every child and student an equal 
share of educational benefits, regardless of 
the strong and vocal opposition of groups 
which are opposed to academic freedom. 

You may be sure that I would very much 
appreciate hearing from you on this mat- 
ter. Thank you for your kindness. 

Sincerely yours, 
Viror C. BLUM, S. J., 

Associate Professor of Political Science, 


The Real Test of Edacation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “The Real Test of Education” 
which appeared in the March 31 issue of 
the Park City Daily News of Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

TuE REAL Test or EDUCATION 

The great stir over the quality and quan- 
tity of American education, begun when the 
Russians stunned us with thelr sputniks, 
goes on and on, though at slower pace and 
with diminished fanfare. 

Broad differences exist not only among 
statesmen and civic figures but among pro- 
fessional educators as to what sort of direc- 
tion our education should take. The ama- 
teurs can hardly be expected to resolve these 
if the experts cannot. 

Whatever the methods and programs that 
can best serve our alms, we can all agree that 
what we want is a natlon of educated indi- 
viduals. 

As generally thought of, that means people 
who are well informed, capable of making 
wisely the choices they must make as the 
final source of authority in a democracy. 

It means, too, belng equipped to develop 
one’s own capacities to the fullest, and to 
take all the rewards life offers. 

Yet the word “educated” can take on a 
meaning aboye and beyond these things, 
Many have tried their hand at defining an 
educated man, and this is an effort that 
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probably will never cease so long as men 
can think. 

Perhaps one of the best tries was made a 
generation ago by an educator who’ asked 
himself, “What is the test of an educated 
man?” 

His conclusion was simple. An educated 
man is one who allows himself to be guided 
by proven facts, wherever they lead. 

It sounds easy, but actually it’s the tough- 
est test imaginable. 

It means that false notions, preconcep- 
tions, prejudices, fragmentary information, 
even ideas celebrated and treasured, must be 
cast out firmly the moment they clash with 
facts. 

If you have believed for 30 years that rain 
cools off the air, will you accept another idea 
if scientists demonstrate with ample evi- 
dence that it is actually the movement of 
cool alr into a warmed area that produces 
rain? 

By this definition, the man who will accept 
it, and likewise will accept a thousand and 
one new notions destructive of his old ideas, 
is truly educated. 

You may or may not agree with this defi- 
nition. But there’s not much question that 
the man who can pass such a test regularly 
is a pretty openminded fellow. We could 
use a lot like him, 


The 11th Anniversary of the World 
Health Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day, April 7, there was observed all over 
the world another important milestone 
for a member of the United Nations fam- 
ily that has probably done more to im- 
prove the health of people of all races, 
and thereby helped to promote inter- 
national understanding and peace, than 
any other body in the United Nations. 
I am referring to the 11th anniversary 
of the World Health Organization. 

As my colleagues will recall, I haye 
been pleased on many occasions to call 
attention to this most constructive or- 
ganization—composed of 88 member na- 
tions all over the world—whose basic 
philosophy is that “health is a state of 
complete physical, mental, and social 
well-being—and not merely the absence 
of disease.” 

Last year the anniversary marking a 
decade of WHO's founding was espe- 
cially significant since for the first time 
the World Health Organization met in 
this country, for a 3-week session, be- 
ginning May 28, in Minneapolis. Shortly 
prior to that time, Members of Congress 
had gathered in Washington in an after- 
noon and evening assembly to pay trib- 
ute to WHO; and leaders in American 
public health, physicians and laymen, 
diplomats and foreign-policy spokesmen, 
officials, and private citizens joined in 
celebrating the decade of WHO achieve- 
ment. 

I should like to add that the public- 
spirited health officer of my own State 
of Wisconsin, Dr. Carl Neupert, served 
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in the capacity of advisor with the U.S. 
delegation to the Sixth World Health 
Assembly in 1953. 

Recently there was published an ar- 
ticle in the Barron County News-Shield, 
of Barron, Wis., which concisely and 
effectively points out the outstanding 
accomplishments of the World Health 
Organization, and wisely emphasizes the 
vital part played by it in promoting 
world peace. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Barron County (Wis.) 
Shield, Apr, 2, 1959] 

Citizens of Wisconsin, and practically all 
members of the human race, for that mat- 
ter, now enjoy better health with each suc- 
ceeding year—thanks in part to the work 
of the World Health Organization. 

Our present well-being, plus the fact that 
we can look forward to an even healthier 
tomorrow, certainly can be credited partially 
to the accomplishments of this vital, global 
agency, which is 11 years old on Tuesday, 
April 7. 

The World Health Organization (WHO), 
consisting of representatives of 88 member 
nations, was founded on the philosophy that 
“health is a state of complete physical, men- 
tal, and social well-being and not merely the 
absence of disease.” 

Following this concept, it began work 11 
years ago by tackling the problems of ma- 
laria, tuberculosis, and venereal disease con- 
trol, the promotion of maternal and child 
ee and the improvement of basic nutri- 

on. 

What has the organization accomplished 
during the few short years since its founding? 
The answer is much—a 40 percent reduction 
of malaria from the 3 million deaths re- 
corded in 1948; a 50 percent reduction of 
yellow fever between 1950-1955, and a marked 
decline in deaths of mothers and infants, to 
name only a few. 

Though we are a fortunate people com- 
pared with those living in many parts of the 
world, we, too, benefit from the exchange of 
information and research to find causes, new 
treatments, and means of prevention of such 
major afflictions as heart disease, cancer, and 
many others. 

However remote any of these accomplish- 
ments may seem, they affect all of us in one 
way or another. No one would deny that 
the state of health everywhere has a poten- 
tial effect on our own. 

Thus, by guarding against epidemic dis- 
eases elsewhere we are ourselves 
against the spread of disease in our own 
country. At the same time we are not over- 
looking the potent force of health improve- 
ment as a substantial factor in furthering the 
world peace so important to us all. WHO 
deserves credit for helping us take immeasur- 
able steps in that direction. 


News- 


Albert “Albie” James Booth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 
Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, at the 


annual dinner held in Cheshire, Conn., 
by the alumni of the New Haven Boys’ 
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Club, a great tribute was paid to a mem- 
ber of that group who recently passed 
away—the unforgettable Albert “Albie” 
James Booth. 

“Albie” Booth the athlete won national 
renown as one of Yale's immortals. But 
more important, I wish to pay tribute 
today to “Albie” Booth as a man who 
went on from the'gridiron to become one 
of his community's most respected and 
revered citizens—a leader in every field, 
a man of great moral and spiritual 
stature who has been an inspiration to 
many, many thousands of people. 

I wish to bring to your attention and 
to the attention of my colleagues a letter 
from the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Charles C. Finucane, to Mrs. Albert J. 
Booth, and a statement issued by the 
New Haven Boys’ Club Alumni Associa- 
tion entitled, “A Free Spirit and Im- 
mortal,” which will afford us but a brief 
glimpse of “Albie” Booth: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1959. 
Mrs, ALBERT J. BOOTH, 
Hamden, Conn. 

Dran Mrs. Boorn: On behalf of the De- 
partment of Defense, I would like to express 
to you our heartfelt condolence and sense 
of loss at the untimely passing of your hus- 
band, Mr. Albert J. Booth. 

His athietic exploits and continued dedi- 
cation to the world of sports and physical 
conditioning, which plays such a vital role 
in the development of our young men, have 
long been an inspiration to the members of 
our Armed Forces. Wherever courage and a 
personal disregard for odds are admired, his 
name will be remembered. > 

Both in 1955 and 1958 Mr. Booth gave 
gratuitously of his time and talent con- 
ducting football officials’ clinics for the 
Armed Forces in Europe. He had graciously 
agreed to return to Europe again this year 
to continue his fine work. This splendid 
contribution is warmly appreciated by the 
Department of Defense, 

It is no small recognition of the esteem 
in which Mr. Booth was held by the Army 
and the Navy that he was a respected tra- 
dition at the annual Army-Navy game in 
Philadelphia, having officiated at four games 
since 1950, including the last three. 

With the deepest sympathy, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES C. Finucane. 


A FREE Srmrr AND IMMORTAL 


Most people think of the famous Yale- 
Army game of 1929 when the name of Albie 
Booth is mentioned and this is, of course, 
understandable. This was Frank Merriwell 
come to life. And of late, his fame as a big 
time football official and a welcome guest 
at all kinds of sports and public functions 
has left a deep impression on all who had the 
good fortune to know him. 

But for those of us who knew him all dur- 
ing the years of his sports playing at the 
Boys’ Club and his career at Yale, he Is much 
more than a popular, famous athlete and 
public figure. He was an effervescent warm- 
hearted wonderful human being who stayed 
the same no matter what his surroundings 
and his companions of the moment. 

The incidents we could recount would fill 
all the volumes of an encyclopedia the size 
of the Brittanica and still not tell them all. 
And it is really not necessary. One or two 
tell the whole story: 

It was the practice at the New Haven 
Boys’ Club on Friday nights during Phil 
Geiger's time to have a fun game after clos- 
ing hours, Nobody saw these games and 
there was nothing in it for anyone in a ma- 
terial sense, least of all for the “Mighty 
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Atom”, And yet there he was, whenever 
he could make it, playing just as hard as 
though he was in the Yale Bowl. And for 
those of us who helped run the Boys’ Club 
teams after the days of glory during Dick 
Lovell's regime, we will never forget going 
up to Worchester and walking into the 
crowded gymnasium to find that the attrac- 
tion was not our New England Championship 
team but our taken-for-granted-in-New 
Haven Albie, who was such a lure to people 
everywhere as a symbol of the irrepressible 
spirit of the freeman. All this attention 
never went to his head and through it all 
he kept the same wisecracking, needling ap- 
proach which kept all those around him 
warm and alive. 

This terrible shock is the supreme test of 
faith in our belief in the immortality of the 
soul, And yet, it is not too difficult for 
those who have been blessed with the privi- 
lege of knowing this “Happy Warrior.” For 
in his case it is clear that he will never be 
forgotten as long as men yearn for warmth, 
friendship and gaiety. And it is safe to say 
that he will be alive in spirit as long as 
there is spirit in man. 


Coal by Wire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Coal by Wire,” which appeared 
in the March 31 issue of the Messenger 
of Madisonville, Ky. ; 

The editorial is as follows: 

Coan BY WmE 

Development of high voltage transmission 
of electric power that permits the locating of 
generating plants near coal mines is de- 
scribed in the current issue of Public Utili- 
ties Fortnightly. The article, “Coal by 
Wire,“ was written by A. W. Vogtle, vice 
president, DeBardeleben Coal Corp., Birming- 
ham. People in coal fields like our own will 
be much interested. 


Tracing progress in long-distance trans- 
mission of electricity in the past two de- 
cades, the article emphasizes the cost advan- 
tage of carrying electricity instead of fuel to 
consuming centers. It also notes that to 
obtain suitable plant sites near large metro- 
politan load areas is becoming increasingly 
difficult and expensive. 

Mr. Vogtle points out that impetus to the 
development of high voltage transmission 
was originally provided in countries with 
large hydroelectric power sources remote 
from consuming centers. The 230-kilovolt 
power transmission network which Sweden 
inaugurated in 1936 has now been surpassed 
in numerous areas, with Russia’s having re- 
cently installed an experimental line of 630 
kilovolts, 

As an outstanding example of progress in 
the field, Mr. Vogtle credits the 345-kilovolt 
lines of American Electric Power Co. with 
providing power reserve that bring Impor- 
tant economies in capital and operating 
costs. 

Meanwhile, he adds, improvements in min- 
ing equipment and methods have stabilized 
the mine prices of coal to electric utilities 
and “assure an adequate year-around sup- 
ply, free of sharp fluctuations for the long 
future,” 
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Multnomah County Medical Society Cele- 
brates Diamond Jubilee in Portland, 
Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, my 
home community of Portland, Oreg., is 
regarded as one of the great medical 
centers of the Nation. This is shown by 
the generous grant of $1,297,000 allo- 
cated this year by the National Insti- 
tutes of Health for a medical research 
building at the University of Oregon 
Medical School in Portland, to be 
matched by an equal sum from the State 
government of Oregon. I am proud to 
have had a role in sponsoring this grant. 

Dr. Arthur F. Hunter, president of the 
Multnomah County Medical Society, has 
furnished me with the brilliant and witty 
toastmaster’s address made at the 50th 
anniversary banquet of the society in 
Portland on May 16, 1934, by Dr. Adal- 
bert G, Bettman. This address was re- 
vived recently when the Multnomah 
County Medical Society held its 75th 
anniversary banquet on March 21, 1959— 
a quarter of a century later. 


Dr. Bettman’s address is worthy of 
inclusion in the Appendix of the RECORD 
if only because he mentions one of Port- 
land’s illustrious physicians, the late Dr. 
Harry Lane, who served in this Chamber 
as U.S. Senator from Oregon, during 
the years of 1913 to his untimely death in 
1917. Senator Lane, an illustrious phy- 
sician, was a Democrat. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, for that 
purpose. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On A MEMORABLE OCCASION 


(Remarks of the toastmaster, Adalbert G. 
Bettman, M.D., at the 60th anniversary 
banquet of the Multnomah County Medi- 
‘eal Society, held in the old Hotel Portland, 
Portland, Oreg., May 16, 1934) 

Half a century ago our colleagues estab- 
lished in the city of Portland a new medical 
society, to fulfill their desire for learning 
and discussing the latest medical knowledge 
so that their patients might receive, through 
them, the best possible medical services. 

We are now celebrating that event. The 
Multnomah County Medical Society by its 
length of life has proven that an organiza- 
tion with these high ideals can live through- 
out the years. We are meeting in the same 
building in which many of its gatherings 
were held, and In the same room in which its 
members have often feasted together. We 
have met this evening to celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of our beloved society, and to 
honor the 24 followers of Aescalapeus who 
gave it birth. Of this noted group three are 
yet allve and in the active practice of our 
honored profession, and two of these, Dr. 
Josephi and Dr. Wheeler, are with us to- 
night. May they continue many years with 
the blessings of God upon them. 

Let us pause a moment and give thought 
to each of these ploneer physicians, to those 
who have gone to answer their final call 
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with the Great Physician, and to those who 
are yet with us. I read their names: 

Arthur Dean Bevan, Otto S. Binswanger, 
James Browne, Frank B. Eaton, E, P. Praser, 
William Jones, Simeon E. Josephi, G. Cooke 
Lane, Harry Lane, Kenneth A. J. Mackenzie, 
A. I. Nicklin, Andrew C. Panton, R. G, Rex, 
William H. Saylor, H. C. Smith, John Smith, 
Curtis C. Strong, R. A. Urquhart, George M. 
Wells, John A. Watt, William B. Watkins, 
William H. Watkins, Cortez H. Wheeler, and 

Holt C. Wilson. 

a To paraphrase the immortal Lincoln we 
might say: We cannot dedicate our profes- 
sional society. These men have done it with 
their daily lives. We cannot consecrate it. 
They have done it by their devotion to medi- 
cine. We cannot sanctify it. For that they 
have also done by their service to humanity. 
These far-seeing men and their successors, 
living and dead, who struggled with disease 
and who stayed the hand of death have set 
it far above other civic organization. Any- 
thing that we may say or think can have no 
effect on the glorious past of our society. 
We can, however, remember and revere those 
in whose paths we follow. The memory of 
their lives of devotion to their ideals stands 
out as a beacon in the night guiding us as 
we go on with thelr unfinished labor; a work 
that can never be ended so long as man is 
subject to disease, injury, and malformation, 
It is for us and our successors to forever 
continue their work, to battle as they 
battled, with constantly greater knowledge 
of the conflict, with better and better un- 
derstanding of the ways of disease and al- 
Ways with improved mental and physical 
equipment for the struggle. 

It is left for us to go on with the fight, 
to wipe out disease by prevention as well as 
cure, to lengthen man's years of life and to 
make them more comfortable. 

From these honored charter members of 
our society and their coadjusters who carried 
on these many years, let us take inspiration 
in the furtherance of that cause to which we 
have dedicated our lives, and which we serve 
sö completely and with such devotion. 

Let their example be our guide, and let the 
members of this society carry on with new 
scientific facts as they become avallable, so 
that man may be freed of disease to live 
long upon the earth in happiness and peace, 

May those whom we serve, in turn follow 
our example, and giye a thought of service 
and devotion to their fellow men. 


Utah Contributions in Connection With 
the Colorado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

There being no objecticn, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1959, 
Hon. WALLACE F, BENNETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Bennerr: We thank you 

for your letter of February 18, 1959. 
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Please be advised that the next annual 
report will contain, in an appropriate place, 
the contributions made by the State of Utah 
in connection with the Colorado River stor- 
age project. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED G. AANDAHL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Three Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Henry Hudson’s Departure From 
Holland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, just a few days ago men from 
three nations watched as a plaque was 
unveiled at the foot of a tower near 
the waterfront of Amsterdam in the 
Netherlands, The inscription recalled 
that Henry Hudson had departed in his 
sloop, the Half Moon, 350 years earlier 
on the voyage of discovery which led 
him to the river which now bears his 
name, 

We of New Jersey, and our neighbors 
in New York, were highly pleased, I 
know, to see that our friends abroad 
have commemorated a voyage which is 
of special significance to us, I therefore 
ask unanimous consent to have an edi- 
torial from the Newark Evening News of 
April 5, 1959, relating to this subject, 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxc- 
ORD, as follows: 

At AMSTERDAM 

Amsterdam is celebrating the 350th anni- 
versary of Henry Hudson's departure in the 
Halj Moon on the voyage of exploration that 
was to take him past what is now a New 
Jersey county and up a mareh river both 
bearing ħis name, 

In the long struggle among the European 
powers for control of the New World, New 
Jersey was rst Dutch territory, then Swèd- 
ish, then Dutch again, and finally English. 
The English lasted longest, until George 
Washington came along. 

New Jersey was Dutch for 30 years, be- 
ginning in 1624, Its first Governor was 
Cornelius Jacobsen Mey, Peter Stuyvesant 
was Governor when the English took over in 
1664. 

Dutch influence was never completely 
eradicated and it has continued to our own 
time. New Jersey’s first Governor after in- 
dependence, Willlam Livingston, was of 
Dutch descent. So were Govs. Peter D. 
Vroom and Foster M. Voorhees. The Dutch 
settlers produced the still powerful Freling- 
huysen clan, notable Senators and judges, 
including Chief Justice Vanderbilt. 

It is appropriate for New Jersey to be 
represented at the Amsterdam festivities, for 
they recall its own origins. Its delegates in- 
clude Donald V. Lowe of Tenafiy, which is 
in the heart of the old Dutch domain, and 
Salvatore A. Bontempo, the founding of 
whose native Newark represented the begin- 
nings of English sovereignty. Mr. Lowe also 
represents the Port of New York Authority. 
Mr. Bontempo, State commissioner of con- 
servation and economic development, rep- 
resents Governor Meyner. 
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They doubtless are finding it a pleasurable 
assignment. Amsterdam, always pictur- 
esque with its statel 
its broad Amstel Ri 
running past medieval mansions, is at its 
best in spring. They are too early for the 
tulips, but everything else that Holland has 
to offer, including some of the world's best 
beer and cheese and exquisite cooking, Is 
available. 

In Amsterdam they can see what Nieuw 
Amsterdam might have become, had not the 
English turned it, perhaps for the worst, into 
New York. 


Analyses of Last Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, as 
was to be expected, there were a great 
many post mortems held after the elec- 
tion last year which did not come out 
very well for the Republican Party. 
Many people expressed their opinions as 
to the reasons for the apparent change 
in public sentiment and the failure of 
some tried and true Republicans to be 
reelected to the Congress. Indeed the 
national committee has conducted re- 
search work on this subject along with 
others and, of course, many reasons were 
propounded explaining the results and 
various suggestions given as to what the 
Republican Party should do to regain 
favor with the voters. 

One of the most constructive analyses 
of the situation was contained in an ar- 
ticle appearing in a recent edition of the 
Washington Newsletter, which is pub- 
lished by the National Federation of Re- 
publican Women. It was written by our 
colleague, Representative JESSICA McC. 
Wers, of New York, and I am pleased to 
have permission to insert it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. Mrs. WIS is a lady 
of rare judgment, sound and practical 
vision, and experienced in the ways of 
politics; and I hope that the leaders of 
the Republican Party will take to heart 
the suggestions she submits in her article 
and incorporate them in a revised and 
forward-looking policy for the Repub- 
lican Party. It is a great stimulus to all 
of us Republicans to have the benefit of 
JUDY WEIS’ views. 

(By Representative Jessica Med. WEIS, 
New York) 

From many a pessimist these days one 
hears dire predictions of dark days ahead 
for the party, and from the worst of there 
comes the sad lament that the two-party 
system itself may be in danger, 

I personally reject this kind of thinking; 
for if there is one thing, that I have learned 
from my years of political activity, it is that 
the pendulum of political opinion is In con- 
stant motion. I do not fear for the life of 
the party, now or at any time in the future. 
However, the health of the Republican Party 
would be improved by a massive dose of po- 
litical vitamin B. The women of the Re- 
publican Party and the National Federation 
have a great opportunity to help administer 
that dose. This is the time for some real 
soul searching and factfinding in order to 
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start that pendulum swinging once again in 
our direction. 

The Republican Party, as a party, has man- 
aged only two congressional victories in the 
last 25 years, and has rather consistently 
given ground at every level. Even where we 
are still winning the margins are growing 
smaller, and unless we knuckle down and 
solve the political problem confronting us 
we are in very great danger of becoming a 
permanent minority party. 

We can no longer delay in facing up to 
the grim fact of a weak internal party or- 
ganization, particularly at the lowest, and 
most important, grassroots level. In 1958 
we were simply outmanned, outworked, and 
outtalked, and in many cases, outfinanced, 
We cannot logically expect the opposition 
to be weaker in 1960. Therefore, it is im- 
perative that we become a great deal stronger. 

Since the 1930's, the regular party or- 
ganizations of both major parties have been 
slowly disintegrating, but in the case of 
the Democratic Party, organized labor has 
been willing and able to take over the party 
apparatus, and today, the Political Action 
Committees and the COPE organizations of 
organized labor provide about 90 percent of 
the political workers and grassroots organi- 
zations for their party. We have yet to 
develop a comparable party structure, and 
this is the essential and overriding problem 
which confronts us. There must be a re- 
bullding of a strong, effective, dedicated party 
organization, starting from the ground up, 

Having stated the problem, which is al- 
ways relatively simple, it becomes imperative 
to look around for an adequate solution, and, 
in this connection, there are several things 
which must be done—the sooner the better. 

1. We must decide precisely what issues 
we consider absolutely basic, and we then 
must enunciate them so clearly that every 
single citizen knows exactly what being a 

Republican means (and does not mean). 

2. We must launch a fearless and constant 
attack on the inflationary big government 
philosophy that is motivating a great major- 
ity of the opposition. Here again, we must 
show in easy-to-understand language ex- 
actly how the New Deal-Fair Deal philosophy 
is slowly but surely stifling individual free- 
dom and initiative, breeding a false sense 
of security, and corrupting those very eco- 
nomic and political principles which made 
this Nation great. 

In other words—taking a page from the 
advertising industry—we must step up the 
selling campaign for our own product in two 
Ways—hby a clearer and better explanation 
of what we're selling ourselves, and by an 
equally clear explanation of what’s basically 
wrong with our competitor's product. No 
matter how good the product—and ours is 
a good one—dynamic salesmen are necessary 
to do the job.. Our salesmen must be appeal- 
ing candidates, responsible, hard-working 
party leadership, and dedicated ward and 
precinct workers, This leads to a third im- 
portant point. 

3. We must make better use of our regular 
party workers, by providing them with solid, 
sensible, compelling reasons for putting forth 
more effort. We must instill in them a sense 
of purpose, a personal motivation for working 
‘as hard, and harder, than those who are 
being paid for, or coerced into, political 
activity. 

4, Finally, not only must we have a greater 
effort from present party members, but we 
must actively recruit new membership, and 
leadership, for the party. At both ends of 
the age spectrum, we need new blood. Our 
party has a great deal to offer both the youth 
of America as well as our older, senior 
citizens. 

In the final analysis, the only real answer 
lies in larger numbers of dedicated people 
with real convictions who are willing to roll 
up their sleeves and do the tough job of 
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careful precinct-by- organizing all 
over the country. And where is there a 
greater reservoir of such a dedicated, experi- 
enced and devoted group than in the Na- 
tional Federation of Republican Women? 
Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned, nor 
can any candidate withstand the onslaught 
of women when they are righteously aroused 
to the defense of those things in which they 
truly believe. The task will not be easy, but 
if we all pull together and work like mad, 
we will win; if not, we are in for another 
licking. The cholce is clearly up to each of 
us. 


The Four Horsemen of Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
estimated 50 million Americans now liv- 
ing will be stricken by cancer. Nearly 
one-half will recover and live useful lives 
following application of new discoveries 
in the fields of surgery, radiation, and 
chemotherapy. But beneficial results of 
these techniques are usually dependent 
upon early detection and prompt treat- 
ment. 

Dr. Louis M. Orr, of Orlando, Fla., 
president-elect of the American Medical 
Association, recently delivered an ad- 
dress entitled “The Four Horsemen of 
Cancer” before an American Cancer So- 
ciety area medical meeting in Atlanta, 
Ga. He pointed out that these “four 
horsemen’’—fear, apathy, ignorance, 
and quackery—are as deadly as cancer 
itself. He stated that only education of 
the public will rid us of these four 
enemies, which now too often prevent 
prompt, accurate diagnosis and swift, 
needed care. 

As one who has consistently advocated 
increased Federal expenditures for re- 
search to discover the cause and cure for 
this dread disease, I found these remarks 
particularly petinent. Advances won in 
the laboratory are meaningless unless 
they are translated into treatment in 
hospitals and clinics. Public awareness 
of the nature and dangers of cancer and 
a readiness to obtain proper checkups 
and institute necessary therapy are ma- 
jor factors in insuring that the victories 
of the scientist become victories for 
humanity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Orr’s compelling comments 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF CANCER 
(Address by Dr. Louls M. Orr, of Orlando, 

Fla, president-elect of the American 

Medical Association, before an American 

Cancer Society area medical meeting in 

Atlanta, Ga., February 21, 1959) 

American medicine had better realize it 
has a new enemy in the fight against cancer. 
This enemy has been working quietly but 
efficiently until it now can step forth 
brazenly into full view. We must destroy 
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this newest but most dangerous of enemies 
the four horsemen of cancer. 

These four horsemen, as deadly as cancer 
itself, are fear, apathy, ignorance, and 
quackery. 

Although each can help kill separately, 
all four are dependent on one another. 
Should one be slain, the others will weaken 
and perhaps die. All four are offspring of 
our own civilization. They prey on those 
cancer victims who might otherwise have 
been saved. Byron's famous line; “The 
Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold,” 
is a vivid image of the swift stealth of the 
four horsemen. Too often, the first sign 
that they have struck is the carnage left 
behind. 

But we should study these evils more 
closely. 

Ignorance is probably the least lethal of 
the four horsemen today. Ignorance has 
fallen victim to scientific progress during 
the last 50 years. But this horseman has 
drawn a new sabre and rides rampant under 
a different guise. Ignorance no longer 
thrives on a total lack of knowledge about 
cancer, but rather strikes in more restricted 
Areas. People know what cancer is, but for 
too many, the acquaintance ends there. 
Ignorance befuddles people over the details 
of cancer—its symptoms, how to detect them, 
what can be done to cure cancer, and how 
to prevent it. Ignorance, however, has en- 
gendered two of the other horsemen, fear 
and quackery. The death of ignorance 
would cut the horses from beneath its off- 
spring. 

Fear, the heir of ignorance, makes its 
way into our lives over the well-worn roads 
of misunderstanding, half-truth, gossip, and 
“hush hush” secrecy. Fear keeps people 
from consulting a doctor about possible 
symptoms of cancer, or from requesting an 
examination. Fear breeds in gullible minds 
the fool's tale that cancer is like oldtime 
leprosy. Fear portrays the cancerous patient 
as a frightful disgusting creature, a social 
outcast condemned to a lonely death. Fear 
links cancer with inevitable amputation or 
dangerous surgery, But fear’s worst damage 
is frightening or intimidating cancer suffer- 
ers to hide symptoms from their doctor in 
the early stages, or to avold any discussion of 
cancer that might lead to a better under- 
standing. 

Apart from the other horsemen, apathy 
gallops across the plains and paths hewn 
by indifference and unconcern—the great 
American evils. Apathy can sap our 
strength and weaken the will. When it at- 
tacks health care, it greatly assists and en- 
courages the flourishing of a disease such as 
cancer. Apathy presents a recurring ob- 
struction to cancer consciousness, one that 
will be difficult to remove. Modern medi- 
cine can do little for the uninterested pa- 
tient. 

Quackery is the villian of humanity, It 
feasts on the fruits of ignorance and fear. 
Quackery brazenly displays its frauds under 
the banner of orthodox medicine. Victims 
of quackery are pathetic creatures. In de- 
lusion or desperation, they search for 
tangible pots of gold at the end of illusory 
rainbows. They seek rapid, simple or guar- 
anted “cures” where medical science hesi- 
tates to speak dogmatically. Their inability 
to accept medical facts, eometimes jarring, 
leads them to the doorsteps of those who 
will promise anything In return for money. 
They are people whose lives might have been 
saved through early detection and treat- 
ment of cancer, but who have instead wasted 
precious time, squandered their savings, and 
perhaps sacrificed their lives because of a 
smooth-talking, quick-selling quack. 

These then are the “four horsemen of 
cancer.” That they should be destroyed is of 
no importance now. They must be de- 
stroyed. 
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Each one can be wiped out, or its power 
broken through public and professional edu- 
cation. Cancer consciousness will arm 
America against them. 

Ignorance will be slain by knowledge, com- 
municated to the public by an enlightened 
medical profession. 

Fear will disappear as doctors reach out to 
their patients, utilizing their close personal 
relationship to install confidence and a clear 
understanding of cancer. 

Apathy will die only after enthusiasm is 
implanted among doctors and patients by a 
vigorous, unceasing program of cancer con- 
sciousness and education. 

Quackery can be trampled only by the 
honesty and determination of organized 
Medicine. An open, uncomplicated explana- 
tion of cancer and cancer quackery to pa- 
tients can be spread throughout society. 
Doctors should let their patients know why 
this or that “remedy” or guaranteed treat- 
ment is phony. And when a doctor must 
tell a patient that his case in incurable, the 
doctor should fortify his opinion in the pa- 
tient’s mind with as many different medical 
opinions as possible. If a patient can be 
told this unpleasant truth gently and in- 
telligently, it is not likely he will waste hope 
and money on quackery. 

The death blow for the “four horsemen” 
obviously will be education. I realize there 
has been a large output of educational ma- 
terial, such as slides, films, pamphlets and 
literature, which has been used in recent 
years to awaken cancer consciousness in 
America. But I think the time has come to 
intensify the campaign to adopt more vig- 
orous means of reaching all the people and 
physicians. 


The Indiana National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED WAMPLER 


OF INDIANA f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. WAMPLER., Mr. Speaker, in 
tribute to the men of the Indiana Na- 
tional Guard for their heroic, selfless, and 
tireless flood-fighting efforts during the 
worst flood disaster to strike the State 
‘of Indiana since 1913, I am including in 
the Recor» today an article entitled “On 
the Flood Front,” which appears in the 
April 1959, issue of the Indiana National 
Guardsman publication: 

Indiana guardsmen had just completed 
clean-up operations in the aftermath of one 
of the most weird winter sessions in recorded 
history when torrential rains suddenly 
poured down on the State while the ground 
and streams were still in a deep freeze. The 
water ran off the frozen ground, filling the 
streams and flooding thousands of homes, 
industries and farmland. 

The first flood forecast indicated that a 
flood was in the making but no one pre- 
dicted that this situation was to suddenly 
develop into the worst flood since the year 
1913. The city of Wabash was the first big 
community hit by the rushing waters of the 
Wabash River. National guardsmen were 
not even requested by the city fathers, as 
they were hit so suddenly that they were 
frantically working throughout the emerg- 
ency period on the spot in a volunteer status. 

Gov. Harold W. Handley, realizing that the 
situation could develop into a major dis- 
aster, ordered that a National Guard plane 
with obseryers fly over threatened area for 
the purpose of making an aerial recon- 
naissance to determine extent of damage and 
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to determine the possible future effects of 
water on communities downstream. The ob- 
servers made the flight beginning at Attica 
and following the Wabash River upstream to 
the city of Huntington, and then reported 
to the Governor that the situation appeared 
worse than what had originally been antici- 
pated. 

In addition to the immense amount of 
water, ice jams clogged the river at several 
places, The most serious Jam -was located 
between Delphi and Logansport. Governor 
Handley tock immediate action and directed 
that the National Guard be made available 
for immediate duty, to assist in communities 
requesting assistance. He further stated 
that should a community believe that they 
were in danger, they should immediately 
inform him in order that he could have the 
adjutant general direct a seasoned qualified 
officer be sent to the area to determine what 
future assistance could be rendered by the 
National Guard and State agencies. 

During a 7-day period, National Guards- 
men were called out for duty in Fort Wayne, 
Logansport, Delphi, Lafayette, Terre Haute, 
Peru, and Oaktown. The National Guard 
threw all its resources into this battle to save 
lives and property. Helicopters, trucks, 
radios, sandbags, and personnel were a com- 
mon sight up and down the Wabash River. 
The acts of humanitarianism and heroism 
are too numerous to mention here but the 
outstanding skirmish was fought at Terre 
Haute. 

The Air National Guard, under the able 
leadership of Maj. George E. Myers, took im- 
mediate action when word was received that 
there was a possibility that the river might 
overflow the levees at West Terre Haute. 
Sandbags were placed by the thousands to 
reinforce and build up existing levees. All 
this prior planning and work was almost 
nullified on February 14 when a break de- 
veloped in the hastily constructed levee, but 
due to the efforts of an unknown civilian 
who jeopardized his life by jumping into 
the river and placing some planks across 
the break, the guardsmen were then able to 
throw In sandbags to plug the break. After 
many days of labor by both the Air National 
Guard and the Army National Guard the 
battle was won in West Terre Haute. 

On February 17, 1959, the threat of fur- 
ther flooding subsided and a tired, heroic 
group of guardsmen returned to their homes 
for a well-deserved rest. The citizens and 
authorities of the State were once again 
appreciative of the fact that they had a 
National Guard in Indiana, and they were 
Officially thanked for their part in this dis- 
aster by the Governor, who published an 
open letter of thanks soring National 
Guard Muster Day. 

Headquarters and Headquarters Company, 
38th Infantry Division, Indianapolis; Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Detachment, 38th 
Infantry Division trains, Indianapolis; com- 
bat support company, Fifth Battle Group, 
293d car, Peru; Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Company, Fifth Battie Group, 293d 
car, port; Company B, Fifth Battle 
Group, 293d car, Delphi; Headquarters and 
Headquarters Company, 538th Transporta- 
tion Battalion, Terre Haute; Company C, 
538th Transportation Battalion, Rockville; 
Company A, 538th Transportation Battalion, 
Brazil; Company B, 538th Transportation 
Battalion, Greencastle; Company E, Fifth 
Medical Tank Battalion, 152d car, Linton; 
Headquarters, Headquarters and Service Bat- 
tery, Sixth Field Artillery Battalion, 151st 
car, Crawfordsville; Battery A, Sixth Field 
Artillery Battalion, 151st. car, Darlington; 
Battery O, Fifth Howitzer Battalion, 15ist 
car, Lebanon; Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Battery, 38th Division Artillery, 
Indianapolis; Headquarters and Headquar- 
ters Company, 113th Engineer Battalion, 
Gary; Company A, 113th Engineer Bat- 
talion, Gary; Company C, 113th Engineer 
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Battalion, Gary; 38th Aviation Company, 
Indianapolis; Battery A, Fourth Howitzer 
Battalion, 152d car, Vincennes; Battery B, 
Third Howitzer Battalion, 152d car, Spencer; 
Headquarters, Indiana Alr National Guard, 
Indianapolis; Headquarters, 122d Tactical 
Fighter Wing, Baer Field; Headquarters, 
163d Tactical Fighter Squadron, Baer Field; 
Headquarters, 122d Maintenance and Supply 
Group, Baer Field; 113th Tactical Fighter 
Squadron, Hulman Field; 122d Tactical Hos- 
pital, Hulman Field; Headquarters, 122d Air 
Base Group, Hulman Field; 122d Air Police 
Squadron, Hulman Field; 122d Communica- 
tions Squadron, Hulman Field; 122d Food 
Service Squadron, Hulman Field; 122d In- 
stallations Squadron, Hulman Field, 


I regret to say, Mr. Speaker, that trag- 
edy and danger and loss of human life, 
private and agricultural property, fhe 
natural consequences of flood devasta- 
tion, are still threatening the people of 
the Wabash Valley area. 

The-following press reports testify to 
the continuing plight of the valley and 
the surrounding territory: 

From the Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune, 
an April 1, 1959, report entitled, “Mass 
Typhoid Shots Given in Flood Area,” de- 
scribes the plans being made by the city 
of Rockford, III., to fight the threat of a 
possible epidemic resulting from the 
floods in that area: 

ROCKFORD, ILL., April 1.—Fear of a typhoid 
fever outbreak led to plans for the mass im- 
munization today of between 900 and 1,000 
persons forced from their homes by the still 
rising waters of the flooded Rock River. 

Flood damage already in this northern Il- 
linois city of 107,000 was estimated by Civil 
Defense Director Eugene O'Malley at $500,- 
000. 

The crest was expected tonight. 

The Rock River was flowing nearly 5 feet 
over the Fordham Power Dam, where most 
river stagings are recorded. The alltime 
high was 5 feet, 3 inches in March 1929. 

* Miles upstream at Beloit, Wis., the river 
rose about a half foot at the Wisconsin Power 
& Light Co. dam Tuesday and continued to 
rise very slowly. 

Water to a depth of between 4 to 5 feet 
rolled around the homes in the exclusive 
North Park residential area and those in the 
Shore Drive section. Between 400 and 500 
persons had been forced to evacuate their 
homes. 

The muddy waters rolled over Blackhawk 
Island, 3 miles south of Rockford, to a depth 
of 2 to 3 feet. The island, about one-fourth 
of a mile wide, and three-fourths of a mile 
long, is the site of scores of small homes, 
many of them temporary structures in which 
transient laborers lived. About 500 persons 
were evacuated from the island by civil de- 
fense workers. 

Plans for setting up a central evacuation 
center in which to house and feed the eva- 
cuees were abandoned after conferences be- 
tween Red Cross, civil defense and Winne- 
bago County relief officials. The agencies, 
however, provided housing and meals for 
all those who were unable to obtain other 
facilities. 

None was injured in the orderly evacua- 
tion carried out by the volunteer workers in 
amphibious ducks and boats provided by the 
civil defense unit. 

Rockford is 35 miles east of Freeport, 
where the Pecatonica River flooded about 40 
blocks during the weekend. The Pecatonica 
flows Into the Rock at Rockton. 

The Pecatonica ebbed slowly today, and at 
Freeport receded from nearly all of the once 

` submerged area. 


And, from the Attica (Ind.) Ledger- 
Tribune of April 3, 1959, the following 
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item which is headed, “Fourth Round of 
Floods Rise in Hoosier Streams”: 

April rains persisted In Indiana today, 
building up the year's fourth round of floods 
in the upper and middle Wabash River, but 
at moderate levels. 

The upper Wabash went 5½ feet over 
flood stage at Wabash Thursday but dropped 
more than 2 feet overnight. 

No extensive damage was indicated from 
minor flooding expected at some down- 
stream points—4 to 5 feet over flood stage 
at Lafayette Saturday, and 1 to 2 feet over 
at Covington Sunday and at Montezuma 
Monday. The White River may reach flood 
stage at Edwardsport Tuesday. 

The Wabash was already almost 5 feet 
over bank top at Lafayette and near flood 
stage at Attica, Covington, and Montezuma. 

Gusty northwest winds up to 42 miles an 
hour blew more rain clouds over the State, 
dumping another half inch of rain at War- 
saw for a 2-day total of an inch and a half. 

Frosty temperatures in the thirties were 
forecast for tonight. 

The Weather Bureau forecast fair skies 
and a weekend warmup from the damp, 
chilly weather, but more showers may fall 
Sunday, followed by another cool snap Mon- 
day. 

Rains in the next 5 days are expected to 
amount to no more than a quarter to half 
an inch, with a possibility of a new round 
of showers Tuesday or Wednesday. 


Protection of News Sources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning paper, the Med- 
ford Mail Tribune, recently carried an 
excellent editorial written by a graduate 
of the Columbia University School of 
Journalism in New York, Mr. Eric Went- 
worth, on the subject of protection of 
news sources. 

The editorial points out in practical 
terms the significance of such protection 
to the functioning of a free press. In 
the language of the editorial: “Unless 
reporters can track down these stories 
and relay them to their readers, the 
public’s right to know is violated.” 

S. 965, which I introduced in behalf 
of Senator Humpurey and myself, would 
give explicit Federal recognition to the 
news reporters’ privilege not to disclose 
the source of confidential information. 
It is premised on the assumption sup- 
ported in the editorial that it is “sound 
public policy to sanction that privilege 
by statute.” 

Mr. President, I commend this edito- 
rial to the attention of all Senators 
interested in this important subject, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune] 
PROTECTION or SOURCES 

A possible first step toward a law guaran- 

teeing Oregon newsmen the right to protect 
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confidential news sources has been taken this 
week. 

The Portland Newspaper Guild voted Tues- 
day night to ask the State legislature for 
such a law. As proposed by the guild, it 
would apply to newspaper and associa- 
tion reporters, radio and television reporters, 
and newsmen from other publications. 

Twelve States, according to the guild, al- 
ready have such laws, 

Why does the guild—and many other re- 
porters—want such a law? 

Some news stories, often important ones, 
must be gotten the hard way—by going 
beyond those facts public officials or other 
news sources want people to know. 

In accomplishing this the reporter relies 
on confidential sources—individuals willing 
to give him the facts he needs, or at least, 
valuable tips, but who are unwilling to be 
mentioned or quoted in the story when it is 
published. 

The reporters give them his word he will 
not reveal his source. He knows how im- 
portant this trust can be to his helpers— 
often their jobs are in danger if if becomes 
known they gave him certain facts, eyen 
though the public has every right to know 
those facts. 

After confirming the facts and perhaps 
adding others, the reporter writes the story. 
He refers to his contacts as informed sources, 
or by some other nonrevealing phrase, Next 
time, these contacts will be ready to help him 
again. 

If in providing the public with information 
it is found necessary on some occasions to 
protect news sources, then such protection, 
being & guarantee of public knowledge, 
should itself be guaranteed by law. 

But this has not been the case recently 
in New York State. New York has no such 
law. A New York Herald Tribune column- 
ist, called as a witness in a civil suit, has 
been found in contempt of court for refus- 
ing to name a confidential news source. 

This finding was upheld by the U.S. Court 
of Appeals. The case now appears headed 
for the U.S. Supreme Court. 

“We find no reason,” the appellate court 
said in its opinion, “to depart from the 
precedents, Federal and State, refusing to 
recognize such a privilege in the absence of a 
statute creating one.” 

Should the Supreme Court either uphold 
or decline to review the appellate court’s 
opinion, a twofold threat is created. 

The first is that the precedent will extend 
to other cases, and may even reach beyond 
the courts to legislative investigations. 

Second, and more important, news sources 
will begin to run dry, still trusting the re- 
porter but fearful of later implication. The 
more important or controversial the story at 
stake, the more likely this would be to 
occur. 

Unless reporters can track down these 
stories and relay them to their readers, the 
public's right to know Is violated. 

Such a law creates a basic conflict. One 
side is the reporter and his source. On the 
other is the right of a court to elicit all the 
facts of a case in the pursuit of justice. 

But there is precedent for such privilege. 
Doctors and ministers, for instance, cannot 
be compelled to reveal information given 
them in confidence. In the case of re- 
porters, there is the added fact, that pro- 
tection of the confidential sources is a pro- 
tection of the people's right to know. As 
such, we belleve it would be sound public 
policy to sanction that privilege by statute. 

Situations where such a law would come 
into play are not common, but they are 
sufficiently frequent to justify affirmative 
action by the legislature. 

It is a right of the people—a right to in- 
formation—which is at issue—E.W. 
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The Heritage of Maloney High School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, April 5, 1959, the Francis T. Maloney 
High School was dedicated in Meriden, 
Conn. 

It is fitting that this new high school 
should bear the name of a distingiushed 
former Member of this House from my 
State who though deceased is still with 
us in Connecticut in our memory and 
respect. Francis T. Maloney represented 
our State of Connecticut first in the 
House of Representatives and then in the 
Senate where he rose to such heights as 
to deserve the rarely given title of a 
“Senator's Senator.” 

It is fitting that this new school, dedi- 
cated to teaching our young people edu- 
cational, moral, and civic values should 
be named after one whose intelligence, 
moral integrity, and sense of civic duty 
was and is a source of strength and in- 
spiration to all of us. 

In honor of Senator Francis T. 
Maloney, I insert in the Record the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Meriden Rec- 
ord of April 4, 1959: 

THE HERITAGE OF MALONEY HIGH 


The dedication of our new Maloney High 
School holds a very special meaning for the 
people of Meriden who remember with af- 
fection and admiration the local statesman 
for whom it is named. Boys and girls who 
will enjoy the privileges of education in this 
building are too young to have personal re- 
collections of Francis Maloney. It is the 
privilege of the older generation to tell them 
of the rich heritage of character and example 
with which their institution is endowed by 
virtue of bearing the Maloney name. 


Like other great statesmen in American 
history, like all intelligent-thinking Amer- 
icans, Francis Maloney was convinced that. 
next in importance to freedom and justice 18 
popular education, without which neither 
freedom nor justice can be permanently 
maintained. This concept is basic to our 
American way of life. But education means 
different things to different people. Francis 
Maloney had very definite ideas about the 
value of a classical education in preparation 
for whatever vocation. a man or woman 
might choose as a means for self-support and 
medium for contribution to society in gen- 
eral. And those twin purposes for a vocation 
were in his mind indivisible. 

Today, when the public at large is taking 
a new look at the type of education provided 
by our public high schools, it is good to look 
back some 15 years to see that Francis Ma- 
loney was not willing to subscribe to the then 
popular idea that the classics and classical 
language were for the “grinds”; that the in- 
creasing tempo of modern living required 
concentration on newfangled studies in the 
“art of living together." He felt that mod- 
ern education must be tied to the classics, 
particularly Latin.. He believed pleasure and 
profit in reading modern literature would be 
limited if not backed by some knowledge of 
the classical language. In his own profes- 
sion, the science of government, he said a 
man was at a loss without some foundation 
in Latin. “An extra effort is necessary," he 
said, for the man who has not had the ad- 
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vantage of early education- “tiled to the 
Classics.” 

Because the late Senator Maloney always 
Tegretted that circumstances in his boyhood 
prevented him from obtaining much formal 
education, the city of Meriden chose to honor 
his memory most appropriately by means of 
a living and perpetual scholarship memorial. 
The Maloney scholarship is awarded each 
year to an outstanding local student judged 
to have the potential for serving the com- 
munity and his fellow men in the tradition 
of Senator Maloney. These boys and girls 
who might not otherwise be able to meet 
the cost of advanced education go out to col- 
leges and universities grateful for the 4-year 
help toward tuition and other expenses proud 
of the honor paid them by their hometown 
and inspired by the example of the man 
whose reputation for public service earned 
him such a unique and continuing tribute. 

Now the Senator’s name is further perpetu- 
ated in the new high school which continues 
Meriden's high standard in educational fa- 
cilities. Even under the new look beamed 
at high schools by educational experts such 
as Dr, Conant, the Meriden High School cur- 
riculum measures up most happily to the 
desired goal. A solid grounding in Latin, 
basic studies in the classics, the funda- 
mentals of liberal arts, are readily available 
to young students willing to take advantage 
of their opportunities. It is with pride that 
we see the Maloney High School dedicated to 
its service in the years to come. It is with 
gratitude as well as great pride we accept 
its name in memory of a beloved fellow_citi- 
zen o assessed so accurately the enormous 
value of the kind of education it makes pos- 
sible for future citizens of Meriden. 


Effect of Federal Interstate Highway Sys- 


tem on Virginia’s Road Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
when the Senate last year passed the 
bill to speed up the construction of the 
Interstate Highway System, I voted 
against it because I feared such a situa- 
tion would be created that Virginia and 
other States would not be able to match 
Federal funds for the superroad system 
without impinging upon the very neces- 
sary work for other State highways and 
for the secondary road system. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Virginia's Secondary 
Road Fund Cut $5 Million—Highway 
Department Needs $25 Million Increase,” 
published in the Virginia Farm Bureau 
News for March 1959. The article com- 
ments on the actual effect which the 
Interstate Highway System has had on 
Virginia’s road program and confirms 
the fears which I had previously ex- 
pressed, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Vmernra Szeconpary Roan FPunp Cur $5 Mrl- 
LION—HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT NEEDS 825 
MILLION INCREASE 
Those who promote Federal ald programs 

—5 mt of solving State needs are in for a 
Ock, 
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The Virginia Department of Highways finds 
itself forced to slice $5 million off of the 
secondary road fund, and the department 
needs an increase of $25 million in its over- 
all budget if it is to continue normal opera- 
tions next year, according to A. B. Eure, fis- 
cal director. 

The big reasons for this lack of funds are: 
(1) matching the Federal ald program and 
building Virginia's share of the Federal In- 
terstate Highway System is taking 56.8 per- 
cent of all the department's money next 
year; and (2) the severe winter has caused 
breakup and heavy repair expenses for Vir- 
ginia’s road system. 

Eure explained that the cost of building 
the Interstate System in Virginia is running 
over $1 million per mile. While the road is 
being jointly financed by the Federal and 
State Governments, 90 percent Federal and 
10 percent State, it is still draining the Vir- 
ginia highway budget to the core to put up 
its 10 percent. Of Virginia’s total highway 
system of around 51,000 miles, about 1,100 
miles are in the Interstate System. So, the 
Virginia Highway Department is being 
forced, under the program, to spend 56.8 per- 
cent of all its money on only 2 percent 
of its total highways, 

FEDERAL ENCROACHMENT 


Three years ago when the Interstate bill 
Was passed by Congress, the Virginia De- 


partment of Highways was receiving 82 per- ` 


cent of its funds from local sources and only 
18 percent came from Federal grants. But 
in. the year beginning July 1959, only 42 
percent of the highway department’s budget 
will come from local sources and 58 percent. 
will come from the Federal Government. 

In other words, the Federal Government 
is now in a position to dictate where and 
how over half of the department’s money 
will be spent. Under those dictates the sec- 
ondary and primary highway systems in the 
State are suffering. These two systems in- 
clude all of the highways in the State with 
the exception of the main arteries and city 
streets, Their funds for next year will be 
cut by about $16 million, $5 million on the 
secondary, and $11 million on the primary. 

If the department is forced to continue di- 
verting funds to the Interstate System in- 
stead of using them on the primary and 
secondary system, the State's highway sys- 
tem and the traditional pay-as-you-go 
method of financing are in danger, 

Eure was asked what it wili cost to match 
the Federal aid programs and continue un- 
der normal operations next year. “We'll 
need $25 million more next year,” he said. 

UPSETTING FISCAL STRUCTURE 

Under the formula developed by the gen- 
eral assembly setting forth how much shall 
be spent by the highway department on sec- 
ondary roads, the system must receive a 
minimum of 30 percent of all State and 
Federal funds, plus 62½ million, and ex- 
cepting the interstate funds, Over the 
years, due to increased mileage and needs 
in the system, the department had increased 
the secondary system's proportion of the to- 
tal funds to over 37 percent. 

When the interstate bill was passed by 
Congress 3 years ago the Department fore- 
saw the problem and began to whittle the 
percent off toward the minimum. But be- 
ginning next year the cut takes the amount 
back to the minimum. “We realize we're 
adding insult to Injury to cut at this time,” 
Eure reasoned, “but we simply can’t quarter 
the apple anymore. We have cut to the 
core.” 

VIRGINIA PAYS 

Virginia has been receiving some Federal 
aid on its highways for many years, but 
until the interstate bill was passed, the 
State actually paid more into the Federal 

through highway taxes than it re- 
ceived. In 1955-56, for instance, Virginians 
paid approximately $30 million in Federal 
gasoline and other highway taxes. Sixteen 
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million eight hundred thousand dollars came 
back in Federal aid to our highways. But 
in 1959 we'll get back almost twice as much 
as we paid. We'll pay in approximately $65 
million in gas and highway taxes and we'll 
get back $122 million. 

It is really an ironical situation. All that 
the Federal Government has it must first 
take from the people. So the 90 percent, 10 
percent matching arrangement isn't so ideal 
when we stop to think it all came from us 
in the first place. But it is even worse to 
think that our own money is being used to 
force us into a serious financial corner 
where it may become necessary to curtall 
the services to and raise taxes on a majority 
of the Virginia citizens, 

Pick BUTLER, 


Small Colleges Need Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I am 
inserting into the Recorp a fine editorial 
that appeared in one of Iowa’s north- 
eastern dailies. This editorial concerns 
the financial plight of the small colleges. 

It is quite clear that small colleges are 
not getting the kind of help they should 
receive under the terms of the National 
Defense Education Act nor are they get- 
ting the kind of private contributions 
which would help these colleges. 

The ideals that the small colleges in- 
still in our young people are ideals that 
have made our Nation great. We should 
do all in our power to help these colleges 
stay in the business of educating our 
young: 

{From the Oelwein Daily Register, Mar. 21, 
1959] 
SMALL COLLEGES NEED HELP 


Failure of the Housing and Home Fl- 
nance Agency to approve a dormitory loan 
for Upper Iowa University at Fayette sounds 
a hote to all small colleges in Iowa 
and throughout the Nation. 

Although Upper Iowa's financial condition 
met requirements, the Agency denied the 
loan after preliminary approval, on grounds 
that Upper Iowa University’s financial posi- 
tion could not assume this added obligation. 

Dr. Eugene Garbee, president of Upper 
Towa University, explains the decided neces- 
sity of maintaining small colleges when he 
points out that, we give service to a local 
area, Many small town and farm boys and 
girls want to stay near home, are actually 
afraid of the bigness of large colleges. They 
want to continue their education in an en- 
vironment pleasing to them.” ‘This should 
be a strong reason for continued support of 
small colleges such as Upper Iowa University, 
which is independent and has no church or 
community affiliations. 

Garbee also pointed out that, “one major 
problem which we face is that of misinter- 
pretation to the public of the aid received 
by small colleges from various governmental 
and foundation programs. The public thinks 
that such assistance is available on request 
of the college. The refusal to grant Upper 
Iowa a second dormitory loan is an Illustra- 
tion.” 

The agency required that the charter of 
Upper Iowa University be renewed and that 
the bylaws of the university be rewritten to 
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meet the agency's approval. The agency also 
advised the university on other matters and 
during conferences repeatedly and very 
pointedly: made clear to Upper Iowa Univer- 
sity officials that they bad not taken the ad- 
vice of the agency representatives. Subse- 
quently the loan request was disapproved. 

Being a small independent college with- 
out tax support or organized group support 
must have influenced the agency decision. 
Instances have been cited by Garbee where 
large and tax supported institutions in New 
York State were granted loans. 

The public was thoroughly indoctrinated 
that the National Defense Education Act 
would solve many of the financial problems 
of the colleges and universities. Individual 
giving to the small college fell off very mark- 
edly so the only area where the small col- 
lege can participate is in the loan program. 

Upper Iowa University contends that the 
small college simply does not get effective 
help although the general public is lead to 
believe that they do get all the help they 
need. 

Upper Iowa contends, and we agree that 
the small college needs a champion in Wash- 
ington, Too many legislators favor the 
larger cosmopolitan institutions of learning, 
to the detriment and almost the exclusion 
of the smaller colleges. 

We are certain that the small college plays 
an important part in the education of our 
youth, It needs and deserves our support. 
Without it, many, many youngsters would 
not be able to obtain advanced education. 
And with the emphasis now on the utter ne- 
cessity for continued education in the light 
of world conditions, small colleges assume 
an even more important role. 

Surely, they are keeping pace with larger, 
State and tax supported institutions. They 
are not fading away, Increased enrollment, 
improved curriculum and faculties bear out 
the public desire for small colleges. 

But universities in the situation of Upper 
Iowa, with no tax support, no church affilia- 
tion, need help. Government loans are the 
avenue through which they can survive. We 
urge that the administration, through hear- 
ing from local supporters of Upper Iowa, be 
informed of and made aware of the need for 
recognition and aid. 


Miss Marlene Brazinski Representing St. 
Catherine’s High School, Du Bois, Pa., 
Acclaimed as Winner of the American 
Legion’s 1959 Oratorical Contest in the 
Keystone State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Du Bois, Pa., is justly proud of 
the oratorical achievements of Miss 
Marlene Brazinski, winsome and talented 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Anthony 
Brazinski, who after a series of triumphs 
at the local, county, and sectional levels 
swept on to greater victory in being de- 
clared the Pennsylvania State champion 
in the annual oratorical contest spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Department 
of the American Legion. 

Miss Brazinski is a senior at St. 
Catherine’s High School conducted by 
the Sisters of Mercy who for over 50 
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years have provided the faculty for one 
of the finest high schools in Pennsyl- 
vania. Prior to enrolling at St. Cathe- 
rine’s, Miss Brazinski completed her ele- 
mentary education at St. Joseph’s 
School in Du Bois staffed by the Sisters 
of St. Francis. Because of the shortage 
of teachers, St. Joseph's school was 
forced to suspend high school classes in 
1952, but continued its grade school. 
The transfer of Miss Brazinski to St. 
Catherine High School and her splen- 
did achievements scholastically and ora- 
torically reflect due credit cn the faculty 
members at St. Joseph's and St. 
Catherine’s since they have played an 
important role in Miss Brazinski's life 
and share her joy in the high honor ac- 
corded her. 

As Pennsylvania State champion, Miss 
Brazinski will compete at Washington, 
D.C., April 10, against State winners 
from Delaware, Maryland, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in a national regional 
oratorical contest sponsored by the 
American Legion. 

It is a pleasure to join with the resi- 
dents of Du Bois and especially the fac- 
ulty and student bodies of St. Joseph’s 
and St. Catherine’s schools in express- 
ing hearty congratulations to Miss 
Brazinski and to her fine parents Mr. 
and Mrs. Anthony Brazinski who have 
many reasons to be proud of their 
daughter’s fine accomplishments. It is 
my sincere wish that Miss Brazinski will 
continue to add to the laurels she has 
earned through study, zeal, and per- 
severance. 

As part of my remarks I wish to in- 
clude at this point the prize-winning 
oration by Miss Marlene Brazinski titled 
“I Speak as the Living Constitution” to- 
gether with an article from a recent 
issue of the Du Bois (Pa.) Courier-Ex- 
press saluting the 1959 oratorical cham- 
pion of Pennsylvania: 

I SPEAK AS THE LN CONSTITUTION 
(By Marlene Brazinski, Du Bois, Pa., St. 
Catherine's School) 

Permit me to introduce myself. I was 
not given on a Mount by the God-Man. I 
am not revealed law. I am human means. 
I am the right to life; the right to enjoy 
liberty; the power to maintain liberty. I 
am the Constitution of the United States, 
very much alive, and I plead with you to 
learn more about me, the bloodstream of 
your Government. Alive? Oh, yes, my 
qualities are alive, for they spring from the 
human heart and soul, and not merely from 
human intellect. My framers pledged their 
lives to liberty, when they saw the very light 
of liberty fading in America as States 
quarreled and threatened to disunite. 
These framers were chosen by their States 
to meet together. They were soldiers, 
planters, lawyers, physicians, merchants, 
and judges. Some of them were rich and 
others were poor. But regardless of occu- 
pation or financial status, each was human, 
and being human each had human failings. 
They were devoted to their individual States 
and their own local interests.“ Those from 
large States placed their interests in exer- 
cising the great strength of the large States. 
Those from small States shied away from a 
Union that might make them slaves of 
States greater than they. There were many 
clashing interests between the North and 
the South. Misunderstandings, jealousies, 
and selfish sectional interests cut off their 
desperate efforts to agree. Yes; my framers 
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were almost in despair. All of their hearts 
cried out “Union.” But their minds seemed 
to be overwhelmed. 

Would they give up? Would they let 
your light of liberty die out? Why, I too, 
was In despair, fearing my outcome, if they 
decided to call this historical meeting to an 
end. But, no, at this terrible crisis, Ben- 
jamin Franklin suggested that they call 
upon the Almighty Father for Divine aid 
in moving them forward together in com- 
mon sympathy. 

And, alas, what their hearts really desired, 
their minds finally discovered. They found 
a way to make American Hberty secure for- 
ever and ever. Their hearts directed their 
hands, and they brought me, the Consti- 
tution, into existence—into existence with 
a heart and soul. 

Where, you might ask, is there any part 
that throbs with a human heartbeat? 
Where is my soul? In my every paragraph. 
All of my parts are mighty links that bind 
you, the people, in an unbreakable chain of 
Union, Just consider my preamble. I can- 
not tell you just whose brain produced it, 
but listen. It sounds like the heartbeat of 
my framers, It is the expression of their 
souls’ desire. 

“We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union.” And 
why? To make your liberties safe and se- 
cure. For what length of time? So long 
as a human being exists. And for whom? 
For each and every one of you sheltered by 
the great American flag. 

“Establish justice.” Justice—the guard- 
ian of your liberties. Justice—the highest 
aspiration of the soul. Justice, an attribute 
of God Himself, for He sald: “I, the Lord thy 
God, am a just God.” 

“Insure domestic tranquility." My peo- 
ple longed for harmony. I insure domestic 
order and peace, among them and among 
their States. 

“Provide for the common defense.” The 
protection provided by me, the Constitution, 
is a protection which a wise father provides 
for his family. Divided, you invite invasion. 
United, you constitute a nation capable of 
defending itself in every part. 

“promote the general welfare.” Indeed, 
the promotion of the general welfare by uni- 
fication of the States is manifested in nearly 
all of my paragraphs. 

And finally, my preamble declares that I 
was established to “secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” Who 
are you? You are but the posterity of the 
great souls who brought forth your per- 
petual liberty. Can you say that the fore- 
fathers of America were selfish and heartless 
men, when 150 years ago they were thinking 
of you, their posterity and their heirs? Are 
you, John Brown, and you, Mary Smith, 
equally foresighted? Do you think about the 
posterity that will live 150 years from now? 
If you are ready to pledge your lives, your 
fortunes, and your sacred honor for your dis- 
tant posterity, you are worthy of the fore- 
fathers who did that much for you. 

Summed up, my preamble declares. that 
your forefathers sought union, justice, tran- 
quility, safety, welfare, and liberty. 

Yes, it was a difficult beginning, but it 
was worth it, for my every word serves to 
safeguard you in your life, your liberty, and 
your pursuit of happiness. 

My people, look at me and study me very 
carefully, and then tell me that you could not 
say with truth and price: This was made for 
me. It is my fortrees. When danger threat- 
ens my life or liberty I can take refuge in, 
this, the Constitution. Into that fortress 
neither President nor Congress nor armies 
nor mobs, can enter and take away my life 
or liberty.” 

Look at me, my people, and tell me that 
you cannot be justly proud of your form of 
government, as you see many other countries 
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shifting to the right or to the left, toward 
communism or fascism. 

Communism—a strong and fearful volce 
that teaches: “Nothing ever existed but mat- 
ter, and that plants, animals, and men are 
the results of the blind interworking of the 
forces of matter. There ts no place for re- 
ligious beliefs. Atheism is the word. Cap- 
ture youth with doctrines of darkness and 
hate. Abolish all private property. Extend 
this plan of government throughout the 
world.” 

Fascism—a voice that teaches: Every- 
thing should be subservient to the national 
state. That among men, races, and nations 
there are degrees of superiority, and thus; 
there is one greatest nation, one greatest race, 
one greatest man. Private ownership should 
be permitted only as long as the owners 
belong to the superior race and obey the 
state. Extreme dictatorship ls the only way 
to run a country." y 

Americans, which would you prefer? 
Communism or fascism? Or wouid you re- 
ject both, as any sane and sensible person 
would do? Do you now realize how privi- 
leged you are to be an American, and to live 
under your type of government, democracy, 
the government of which I am the blood- 
stream—the type of government which guar- 
antees freedom of speech, freedom to as- 
semble, free business enterprise, and freedom 
to love your God outwardly, The Commu- 
nist and the Fascist both assert that all of 
these freedoms are drastic maladies. Each 
prescribes a different cure for the maladies, 
but either cure would produce the same re- 
sult—the destruction of man's freedom. You 
should ponder well before answering Ameri- 
cans, and then say: "Thanks, but I'm not 
quite that sick. Besides, the condition of 
the patients who have tried your medicine— 
Russia, Italy, Germany, Egypt—show no 
sign of being cured. And if they are cured, 
then I think your cure is worse than the 
disease.” 

Being a living Constitution, I am subject, 
as are all living things, to error, failings, 
and sickness. At the same time I am able 
to grow and adapt myself to changing con- 
ditions. The fact that I have attained the 
age of 150 years, having lived through wars 
and turmoil of all sorts, proves that I am 
essentially a healthy organism. And that I 
can continue to serve my people for genera- 
tions to come. 

But, my people, I cannot do it alone. I 
plead with you, help to protect me from the 
foes that would kill me. Americans, see to 
it that I remain a living Constitution. 


[From the Du Bols (Pa.) Courier-Express] 
Sr. CATHERINE'S SENIOR ACCLAIMED BEST IN 
STATE 

Miss Marlene Brazinski, a senior at St. 
Catherine's High School and daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Brazinski, of 406 
South Avenue, DuBols, gained the highest 
oratorical honors in Pennsylvania last eve- 
ning when she won first place in the Amer- 


ican Legion's 1959 finals in State compe- «~ 


tition held at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 

Miss Brazinski gained the right to com- 
pete for State laurels after having top 
honors in local, bicounty, and sectional 
competition which has covered a period of 
the past several months. In winning State 
honors, and representing the central division 
of the State, she competed against Gerald 
Miller, of the Norristown Senior High School, 
the eastern division finalist, and Elaine Ned- 
lich, of St. Rosalie High School, Pittsburgh, 
the western district finalist. 

Miss Brazinski in her prepared address 
spoke on “The Living Constitution” and in 
her extemporaneous talk on article 1 of the 
U.S. Constitution. Her address, as well as 
those of the other two contestants, was car- 
ried on WCED last evening. 
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The State finals in the Legion’s oratorical 
contest were held in the Hetzel Union As- 
sembly Hall and found several hundred per- 
sons in attendance. Judges for the compe- 
tition were Prof. Robert Galbraith, profes- 
sor of English composition; Mrs. Helen 
Hayes, representing the Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs; Dr. Paul D. Holtzman, associate 
professor of speech; Hon, Harry W, Price, 
Jr., representative in the general assembly; 
and Paul W. Rider, a counselor at law. 
Presiding was Clarence Ebert, department 
chairman of the oratorical contest. In ad- 
dition to the judges and presiding officers 
there were also present official personnel of 
the district and State American Legion and 
official personnel of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, 

As a result of winning the highest State 
honors Miss Brazinski will be awarded a 4- 
year scholarship in any one of four univer- 
sities of her choice in Pennsylvania and will 
be eligible to compete for national honors 
in further competition under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Legion. She favors 
Penn State at the moment. 

Sectional competition for national honors 
will take place in Baltimore and winners In 
these divisions will meet in national honors 
in San Francisco later in the summer. 

“I want to thank the many persons in 
Du Bois who have encouraged me, Miss 
Brazinsk! said after last night's talk-off. 

Du Bois has consistently produced win- 
ners in the district and sectional contest 
but this is the first State champion. Mar- 
lene transferred to St. Catherine's school 
after receiving her elementary education at 
St. Joseph's school. 

So while Du Bols missed having a State 
champion in athletics, it snared another 
highly coveted State crown. 


The Last Will of Capt. Henry T. Waskow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Ernie Pyle, one of World War II's best 
known correspondents, once wrote: 

In this war, I have known a lot of officers 
who were loved and respected by the soldiers 
under them. But never have I crossed the 
trail of any man as beloved as Capt. Henry 
T. Waskow of Belton, Tex. 


And Captain Waskow once wrote: 

Try to live a life of service—to help some- 
one wherever you are or whatever you may 
be—take jt from me, you can get happiness 
out of that more than anything in life. 


The latter quotation was from Captain 
Waskow's last will and testament. He 
was killed December 14, 1943, defending 
his country on a battlefield called San 
Pietro Hill in Italy. 

Captain Waskow’s final words were re- 
cently published for the first time and his 
feelings concerning his service to God 
and his country can give all Americans 
pause and then deep humility and in- 
spiration, 

Woody Montgomery, a reporter for the 
Temple, (Tex.) Daily Telegram, obtained 
permission to publish Captain Waskow’s 
last will and testament in the newspaper. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
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the Recorp the last will and testament 
of Henry T. Waskow along with Mr. 
Montgomery's story which appeared in 
the Daily Telegram for Sunday, April 5, 
1959, under the heading, “ Re- 
veals to Telegram Final Letter from 
Capt. Henry T. Waskow.“ ; 
There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
[From the Temple Daily Telegram, Apr, 5, 
1959] 


Famity REVEALS TO TELEGRAM FINAL LETTER 
From Carr. Henry T. Waskow— BELOVED 
Betton SoLDER, ONE or War's Most 
Famous 

(By Woody Montgomery) 

Capt. Henry T. Waskow, one of the Nation's 
most famed soldiers of World War II, was 
killed on the battlefield in Italy December 
14, 1943, and he was buried where he died, 
along with the men who had served with and 
under him. 

The deeds of the 25-year-old captain from 
Belton and the story of his death were 
spread over the front pages of practically 
every newspaper in the United States and 
in many foreign countries. 

Ernie Pyle, the war's best knowh corre- 
spondent, wrote the tender and moving 
of Waskow's death in a dispatch from Italy 
after watching scores of enlisted men—and 
officers—who stopped at the body and ex- 
pressed their feelings over his death, 

Since that time, the Captain Waskow story 
has been reprinted in many books and 
newspapers and became the basis for the 
movie, “GI Joe.” 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars Post 4008 
was formed in Belton in 1948 and named in 
honor of the Bell County soldier. 

The War Department's telegram to the 
Waskow family, telling of the captain's 
death, came on December 29, 1943. The 
grief touched every member of the family 
deep in their hearts and was too much for 
Captain Henry’s mother, Mrs. Prank C. 
Wako She died in February of a broken 

eart, 

Newspapers, magazine and feature writers 
constantly sought out members of the 
family for information concerning the cap- 
tain, They used the smallest bit of infor- 
mation and finally only one shred was left 
the last will and testament of Capt. Henry T. 
Waskow. 

The family regarded the cherished letter 
as 80 personal they vowed to keep it from 
the prying eyes of the public until it in itself 
might help some mother or her soldier son. 

Last December 8, Captain Waskow' father 
died, not in such a brief time as the mother, 
but just as surely, of a broken heart for a 
son who had given his life in the defense of 
his country. 

Recently, I had the privilege of being the 
first person outside the Waskow family to 
read the last will and testament of Capt. 
Henry A. Waskow. With deep humility, I 
prevailed upon the family to release the text 
of the cherished letter to the world, so that 
others might know why the captain was 
loved by 50 many men. 


Still living are his brothers, August, who 
also was in the 36th Division 225 was 
wounded the day before his captaln brother 
was killed, Paul, John, and George; and his 
sisters, Mrs. Estelle Barr, Mrs. T. H. Barr 
and Mrs. Albert Tippit. 

The brothers and sisters consented to 
allow the will to be presented in the hopes 
it would bring comfort to someone, some- 
where—perhaps a mother who lost a son, 
or & soldier now serving in the same defense 
of his country. 

“It's a great relief to unburden ourselves 
of the last shred of personal connection 
with Henry and to allow others to know 
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why he was worshiped by so many,” a mem- 
ber of the family said. 

To most people, he was just a hometown 
boy, grabbed up in defense of his country— 
just as so many others were. But they really 
didn’t know Capt. Henry T. Waskow, com- 
pany commander at the age of 25 when he 
was killed in action on San Pietro Hill in 
northern Italy. 

Few persons remember Henry graduating 
at Belton High School in 1935 with the high- 
est of honors. Only the family knew what 
a struggle it had been to see him through 
Temple Junior College and how he worked 
long hours to pay his own way. 

In 1937, he was graduated after 
second place in the State oratory contest. He 
took other honors, too. 

Few knew the times he had hitch-hiked 
from Waxahachie, while attending Trinity 
University there, to attend National Guard 
drilis in Belton. 

Henry was graduated from Trinity with a 
B.S. degree, major in English and minors in 
Spanish, history, and speech. But for 21- 
year-old teachers, there was little need, so 
he was a substitute in his hometown. 

That's what he was doing when the Na- 
tional Guard's Company I, 143d Infantry, 
36th Division was mobilized in 1940. 

He was Corporal Waskow then and was 
sent to Camp Bowle for training. The men 
of Company I sweated it out just as much as 
Henry or his family when he took an ex- 
amination for officers’ training school. 

Finally, in 1941, he was commissioned a 
second leutenant and returned to his old 
company at Camp Bowie. It was a great day 
for the entire outfit—officers and enlisted 
men alike. 

Then came a bitter pill for Henry—or 
Lieutenant Waskow now—to swallow. He 
was transferred to Company B and away 

from his beloved I Company. 

But this feeling soon eased and he worked 
with even more determination to make Com- 
pany B one of the crack units of the famed 
36th Division. 

Soon there was a long period of no letters 
to the family and his father and mother 
knew he had been shipped overseas. But 
no one—in those days of censorship—knew 
where. 

Finally, they knew. It was Africa, where 
the battle-ready 36th Division was poised for 
the invasion of Italy. And it now was Cap- 
tain Waskow. He had been promoted just 
before leaving the States. 

As soon as he could communicate with the 
family back home, they knew he was think- 
ing of them. There were cablegrams on 
birthdays, little gifts he had picked up and 
always letters. 

He was homesick—his letters said as much, 
His letters were filled with praise of his men. 
He once wrote of how they saved their coffee 
rations for him, Enlisted men don't often 
do that—especially when the coffee was so 
hard to get and so relished as a sort of & 
luxury. 

The letters became fewer and more time 
elapsed between them, Finally, they stopped 
entirely. The invasion was on. Then, the 
infrequent letters started arriving once 
more. They would be headed: 

“From a foxhole we just chased a Jerry 
out of.” 

He was lonesome—you could read between 
the lines—but these, his men, “are the great- 
est bunch of Americans God ever produced,” 
he would write. 

Maybe you didn’t know Capt. Henry T. 
Waskow. 

“I'm Just as cold as a wet puppy,” he 


te. 

“We wonder how we can go on at times, 
but God is always with us. 

“The closer we are to the enemy, the bet- 
ter we feel ‘cause we know he is just that 
much farther away from our loved ones at 
home.” 
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Then, on that late winter day in Decem- 
ber came the telegram from Washington, 
“the Secretary of War desires me to express 
his deepest regrets that your son, Capt. 
Henry T. Waskow was killed in action in de- 
fense of his country on December 14 in 
Italy.” 

Of his death, Pyle wrote: 

“In this war I have known a lot of officers 
who were loved and respected by the soldiers 
under them. But never have I crossed the 
trall of any man as beloved as Capt. Henry 
T. Waskow of Belton, Tex.“ 

Pyle told of the full moonlight night Cap- 
tain Waskow was brought down the moun- 
tain trail, his body lashed to the back of a 
mule. Dead men had been coming down 
the trail all night. In war, especially, you 
soon become numb to seeing dead men, But 
finally there came another group of mules 
with their human cargoes, Soldiers at the 
base of the mountain stood silently. 

“This one is Captain Waskow,” one of 
the soldiers said quickly. 

“The men * seemed reluctant to 
leave,” Pyle wrote. “They stood around, 
and gradually, I could sense them moving, 
one by one, close to Captain Waskow's body. 
Not so much to look, I think, as to say some- 
thing in finality to him and to themselves 
it was hard to tell the officers from 
the men in the dim light * * +, 

“Tm sorry, old man’,” one of them said 
as he looked down into Waskow’s face, 

“Then,” wrote Pyle, “the first man 
squatted down, and he reached down and 
took the captain's hand, and he sat there for 
a full 5 minutes holding the dead hand in his 
own * * * and he never uttered a sound all 
the time he sat there. * * èr 

Pyle’s famous column went on to describe 
the tender scene. His column touched the 
hearts of millions back in the States just 
as Pyle had been moved by the respect and 
love shown Captain Waskow. 

In permitting the final letter—which actu- 
ally was Waskow's will and testament—to be 
printed, one of the family remarked: 

“This is it; it’s all the public can ever 
know. 

“Not that we don’t appreciate everything 
that has been done and the honors bestowed 
on Henry, but it breaks our hearts everytime 
the subject is revived.” 


His Last WILL AND TESTAMENT 


Herewith my last will and testament: 

Greetines: If you get to read this, I will 
have died in defense of my country and all 
that it stands for—the most honorable and 
distinguished death a man can die, It was 
not because I was willing to die for my 
country, however—I wanted to live for it— 
just as any other person wants to do. It is 
foolish and foolhardy to want to die for 
one’s country, but to live for it is something 
else. 

To live for one’s country is to my mind to 
live a life of service; to—in a small way—to 
help a fellowman occasionally along the way, 
and generally to be useful and to serve. It 
also means to me to rise up in all our wrath 
and with overwhelming power to crush any 
oppressor of human rights, 

That is our job—all of us—as I write this, 
and I pray God we are wholly successful. 

Yes; I would have liked to have lived—to 
live and share the many blessings and good 
fortunes that my grandparents bestowed on 
me—a fellow never had a better family than 
mine; but, since God has willed otherwise, 
do not grieve too much, dear ones, for life 
in the other world must be beautiful, and I 
have lived a life with that in mind all 
along. I was not afraid to die, you can be 
assured of that. All along, I prayed that I 
and others could do our share to keep you 
safe until we returned. I pray again that 
you are safe, even though some of us do not 
return, 
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I made my choice, dear ones. I yolun- 
teered in the Armed Forces because I felt it 
my duty to do so. I thought that I might 
be able and might do just a little bit to help 
this great country of ours in its hours of 
darkness and need—the country that means 
more to me than life itself—if I have done 
that then I can rest in peace, for I will 
have done my share to make this world a 
better place in which to live. Maybe when 
the lights go on again all over the world, 
free people can be happy and gay again. 

Through good fortune and the grace of 
God, I was chosen a leader—an honor that 
meant more to me than any of you will ever 
know. If I failed as a leader, and I pray 
God I didn’t, it was not because I did not 
try. God alone knows how I worked and 
slaved to make myself a worthy leader of 
these magnificent men, and I feel assured 
thet my work has paid dividends—in per- 
sonal satisfaction if nothing else. 

As I said a couple of times in my letters 
home when you remember me in your pray- 
ers, remember to pray that I be given 
strength, character and courage to lead these 
magnificent Americans. I said that in all 
sincerity and I hope I have proved worthy 
of their falth, trust, and confidence. 

I guess I have always appeared as pretty 
much of a queer cuss to all of you. If I 
seemed strange at times, it was because I 
had weighty responsibilities that preyed on 
my mind and wouldn't let me slack up to 
be human like I so wanted to be. I felt so 
unworthy, at times, of the great trust my 
country had put in me, that I simply had 
to keep plugging to satisfy my own self that 
I was worthy of that trust. I have not, at 
the time of writing this, done that and I 
suppose I never will. 

I do not try to set myself on a pedestal as 
a martyr. Every Joe Doe who shouldered a 
rifle made a similar sacrifice—but I do want 
to point out that the uppermost thought in 
my mind all along was service to the cause, 
and I hope you all felt the same way 
about it. 

When you remember me, remember me as 
a fond admirer of all of you, for I thought so 
much of you and loved you with all my 
heart. My wish for all of you is that you 
get along well together and prosper—not in 
money, but in happiness; for happiness 1s 
something that all the money in the world 
can’t buy. 

Try to live a life of service—to help some- 
one wherever you are or whatever you may 
be—take it from me, you can get happiness 
out of that, more than anything in life. 

Henry T, Waskow. 


The Berlin Crisis—The Timetable of 
Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Rxconn, one of the finest editorials 
on the current crisis of Berlin that has 
thus far been written. 

It appeared in the Sunday Tampa 
Tribune, March 8, and is entitled “The 
Timetable of Survival.” ‘This editorial 
lucidly and logically presents the rea- 
sons why there is a crying need for us to 
step up the defense budget in the field 
of missilry. 
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I think it well summarizes the well- 
known assertion that if we are to err, 
it is better to err on the side of too 
much than on the side of too little. 

I happen to know that this editorial 
was written by a young man who worked 
on the Washington scene for a couple 
of years and thereby enriched his mind 
and increased his qualifications to pass 
judgment on such momentous subjects 
as are presented in the editorial. The 
young man’s name is Jim Powell, now 
one of the chief editorial writers of this 
fine paper. It is evident from the edi- 
torial that his thought processes con- 
tinue to grow and flourish. 

I commend the editorial to the atten- 
tion of my fellow Senators who will cer- 
tainly find it informative and beneficial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

‘THE TIMETABLE OF SURVIVAL 


President Eisenhower's current series of 
high-level conferences on Berlin attests once 
more to Washington's increasing concern 
for the threat which Nikita Khrushchey has 
posed to western security and world peace, 
It is only in extraordinary circumstances 
that one single issue so demands the Pres- 
ident's attention, or evokes such expressions 
of bipartisan accord. 

In 2 days, Mr. Eisenhower met first with 
the National Security Council and then with 
the four highest leaders of the Congress, 
even while announcing that Prime Minister 
Macmillan of Great Britain will be received 
here on March 20. Out of the congressional 
conference, the leaders of Capitol Hill 
emerged with a declaration that they stood 
solidly with the President in determina- 
tion to hold West Berlin at all costs. 

Republican and Democrat alike demon- 
strated once more that partisanship van- 
ishes at the water's edge. “The upshot is," 
said Speaker Sam RAYBURN, “that we are 
united.” There was no congressional hesi- 
tation in supporting Eisenhower's position 
that the United States is willing to negotiate 
but will not yield an inch in protecting its 
rights and responsibilities at Berlin. 

Certainly Sam Raysurn, while speaking 
for the congressional leadership, spoke for 
the Nation as well.” 

But ir the President's determination to 
hold Berlin is beyond doubt, there remains 
still a question if he is fully impressed with 
the terrible urgency of this crisis, and if it 
should pass, of others to follow. 

From all appearances, Mr. Eisenhower 
Still clings rigidly to the proposition of bal- 
ancing the bydget. His administration is 
obsessed with fiscal balance at a time when 
such obsession could be sucidal, if it fosters 
the slightest neglect of national defenses. 

Administration leaders contend the na- 
tional defense is balanced, too, and that the 
United States is alert and capable of de- 
Teating Russia, They contend our strength 
is therefore enough to deter Russia from 
starting a war. Defense timetables for the 
future are also pictured as prepared for the 
swiftly changing techniques of pushbutton 
war. 

These claims may be justified, and the Na- 
tion will pray that they are. Yet there have 
been disturbing signs, literally written in the 
sky, that the United States has no such 
Place of security. 

It requires no sicentific credentials to 
Judge the race for space as it has developed 
80 far, and to see that Russia is winning. 
Russia put the first satellite in the sky. The 
United States followed suit. Russia put the 
first satellite into orbit around the sun. The 
United States followed suit. In both in- 
stances, the United States came in second, 
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Certainly it is reasonable to ponder 
whether the country which is ahead in firing 
missiles for space exploration is not also 
ahead in firing them for purposes of war 
on earth, 

In developing military missiles as well as 
space rockets, the United States seems fear- 
fully deliberate. Intercontinental missiles 
are not yet practical weapons, stockpiled 
and ready for quick launching. The bulld- 
ing program for atomic submarines is re- 
stricted. Antimissile missiles are still years 
away. 

Columnist Roscoe Drummond says that 
the United States has allowed Russia a 3-to- 
1, 3-year lead in missiles, without making an 
effort to challenge it. In such circum- 
stances, it isn't hard to understand why the 
Soviets have become so bold in Germany. 
Nor is it presumptious to predict that after 
the Berlin crisis, if it is somehow resolved, 
the Soviets will proceed with calculated 
bravado to blackmail the Western Powers 
again and again, while brandishing their 
superior ICBM's. 

For the lelsurely pace of our missile pro- 
gram there can be but one explanation— 
the administration's preoccupation with bal- 
ancing the budget to fight inflation and 
quiet cries against Government spending. 

In normal times, such concern for the 
budget would be praiseworthy but in these 
times it entails a deadly gamble. 

There is no question that the United 
States, with its incomparable living stand- 
ard, can afford whatever it takes to be first, 
not second, in military strength. 

Nor is there any doubt about the capacity 
of the Nation for supremacy in any field. 
But the national productive genius, which 
brought enlightened capitalism to full 
flower, has been turned first to creating new 
conveniences and luxuries. It has not been 
a choice of butter over guns, but of gadgets 
over guns, . 

So it is that an immediate expansion of 
the defense program is demanded by the 
urgencies of the hour and will do no vio- 
lence to the economy. The mere announce- 
ment of it should help convince Khrushchev 
of American resolution at Berlin and in 
crises yet to come. Billions more are needed 
for missiles and atomic submarines if not 
elsewhere. Questions of inflation, taxes and 
budgetary balance must fall. 

We are not suggesting a Churchillian regi- 
men of blood, sweat, and tears, for no such 
sacrifices are demanded, But the timetable 
of easy living can—indeed it must—walt a 
bit on the timetable of survival. 


Tribute to the Late G. Harold Antrim 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
reprint of a letter addressed to me by 
Mr. Samuel W. Silverman, of Point 
Pleasant, N. J., which appeared in the 
Ocean County Leader., 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LAUDS ANTRIM AND EDITORIAL 

Samuel Silverman, national director, De- 
partment of Americanism, Regular Veterans’ 
Association of the United States and organ- 
izer of the first American Legion post in the 
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State, forwarded this letter to the Honor- 
able Ciirrorp P. Case, Senator, at Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

Dran SENATOR: I am enclosing herewith 
an editorial as printed in the Leader, our 
only weekly paper in Point Pleasant Beach. 

“This editorial concerns a great educator, 
who recently passed away, a very young man, 
but very few persons knew how he has bene- 
fited almost 8 million heroes that served 
their Nation in World War I. 

“The following will tell you how he ren- 
dered great service to his Nation. 

“On July 25, 1956, the GI bill, training 
veterans, came to an end. Almost 8 million 
veterans of World War II received additional 
education through the said GI bill, of which 
in the State of New Jersey alone, more than 
40 percent of those that entered the armed 
services took advantage, for further school- 
ing. Rutgers College alone had more than 
30,000 students. This has cost the taxpay- 
ers of the United States more than $14 bil- 
lion—money well spent. Of course, the GI 
bill gave the veterans other advantages 
which has cost our taxpayers many billions 
of dollars—again, money well spent. 

“None of these advantages were given to 
World War I veterans, outside of the privi- 
lege to sell apples for a living, but true, 
through these hardships we were able to 
protect our sons and relatives and give them 
the benefit of our experiences, 
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“Now, as to the editorial that appeared in 
the Leader, there are very few of the § million 
veterans that received all of these benefits. 
Many of them are great men in various high 
political and business positions—many of 
them are lawyers, doctors, engineers, and 
what not. But just a handful knew that this 
little educator of Polnt Pleasant Beach, the 
superintendent of schools came to my house 
and spent several hours waiting for me to re- 
turn from Washington, D.C., where I had at- 
tended a veteran conference on the GI bill of 
rights for the American Legion. He sug- 
gested that he had read in one of the papers 
that I was interested in veterans’ affairs at 
Washington before Congress, and, concerned 
for his boys taken away from high school, he 
wanted to know if we could have Congress 
pass some kind of a bill providing for the 
education for these boys and others upon 
their return from service. I immediately left 
the next day and discussed this with the then 
legislative representative, General Taylor, of 
the American Legion, and conveyed to him 
the entire suggestion as outlined by G. Harold 
Antrim, and then we presented the subject to 
the congressional committee. What, spend 
money to educate a lot of rummies, etc.?’ 
they asked. We wanted the education to 
apply to everyone, whether he went to school 
or not, as we believed that every veteran is 
entitled to that opportunity, and then after 
8 months of quarreling we compromised and 

that those who could not pass the test 
after at least 6 months or 1 year trial should 
be eliminated. 

“Yes, it was the American Legion which 
first approached the subject and backed up by 
every veteran group. In fact, it was the 
harmony among all veteran organizations 
that put across this GI bill of rights, just as 
they did the bonus in the First World War. 

“This great Nation of ours became great 
and received the most benefit by having an 
educated nation, which is our greatest asset 
of today. These 8 million veterans owe a 
great debt of gratitude to all ot the leading 
veteran organizations in the United States 
as well as to the memory cf that great edu- 
cator, G. Harold Antrim, who actually was 
the father and founder of the original idea 
which was carried out by the American Le- 
gion and other veteran organizations. 

“I believe that this editorial and my re- 
vi should be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 

RD 


“Sincerely yours. 
SAMUEL W, SILVERMAN,” 
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Abundant Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have been pleased to see in recent 


months more and more interest and dis- 


cussion on the important role which our 
surplus disposal program under Public 
Law 480 can play in our foreign aid 
program. 

It has been my strong conviction that 
our food surpluses should not be con- 
sidered as a curse, but rather as a bless- 
ing. Through an intelligent and imagi- 
native program, surplus foods can be 
used not only to relieve the hunger of 
so many underfed people of the world, 
but also as a means of economic de- 
velopment in countries which are in dire 
need of capital. 

The New Republic has a most inter- 
esting article on this topic in its Febru- 
ary 23, 1959, issue entitled “Abundant 
Opportunity.” I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ABUNDANT OPPORTUNITY 


As a result of bumper wheat and corn 
crops the estimated value of surplus farm 
commodity stocks held by the Federal Gov- 
ernment will soon reach an all-time high of 
$9 billion. And who will even guess when 
the end will be in sight? Farm groups 
searching for ways to broaden foreign out- 
lets for accumulating U.S. stocks of food and 
fiber pushed through the surplus disposal 
progrant Public Law 480 in 1954, and Con- 
pors has renewed it three times. Although 

has included some famine re- 
het grants ($1.1 billion) and barter deals for 
scarce ores through private trade channels 
($900 million), the biggest single item has 
been the sale for foreign currencies of sur- 
pluses which were not selling in the regular 
dollar market. Two and one-half billion dol- 
lars worth of agricultural commodities had 
been sold abroad for foreign currencies as of 
the end of 1958. 

The fact that the United States sells the 
surpluses for local currencies is to the farm 
bloc simply an unfortunate temporary ex- 
pedient incidental to getting rid of the 
stocks. But Public Law 480 has acquired an 
altogether different significance for the 
countries receiving the surpluses. The less- 
developed countries which are the principal 
recipients are short on food and dollars: thus 
the program has the special virtue of simul- 
taneously easing local food scarcity (and 
price inflation) and releasing dollars for cap- 
ital goods imports. Moreover, roughly half 
of the sale proceeds accruing to the United 
States are reloaned to the recipient countries 
for US.-approved economic development 
projects (the remainder is used for United 
States local currency procurement, e.g., in 
military aid programs, and for educational 
purposes such as the Fulbright student ex- 
changes). What was designed purely and 
simply as a disposal program has become, 
in short, an important part of our foreign 
aid program. 

This dual significance of Public Law 480 
has long been apparent to some farsighted 
aid officials and ald supporters who have 
doubted whether Congress would ever appro- 
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priate the large dollar sums needed for an 
effective U.S. economic contribution to the 
less-developed countries, and who have seen 
in a redesigned Public Law 480 a means for 
marrying desperate necessity abroad with 
political reality at home—not to mention 
reconciling the paradox of U.S. overbun- 
dance in a hungry world. But farm bloc 
sentiment for a broadened Public Law 480 
program did not crystallize until very re- 
cently. With Secretary Benson using the 
high cost of storing the surpluses as one of 
his main arguments against price supports, 
the farm groups are now unanimously press- 
ing for a Public Law 480 program placed on 
a more permanent basis than the present 
year-to-year schedule. The administration 
had been considering a special report on the 
possibilities In an expanded Public Law 480 
program by Harvard agricultural economist 
John H. Davis when the political winds from 
Capitol Hill began to pick up velocity, and 
the result was an apparently last-minute 
decision to place food for peace in the Pres- 
ident’s farm message. But although the 
President has designated Secretary Benson 
to explore anew with other surplus-produc- 
ing nations all practical means of utilizing 
the various agricultural surpluses of each in 
the interest of reinforcing peace—which 
might mean, in specific terms, a world con- 
ference of food ministry representatives later 
this year—the administration has no im- 
mediate plan beyond renewing Public 
Law 480. 

In Congress, on the other hand, there are 
major legislative initiatives in the making. 
Representative W. R. Posce, Democrat of 
Texas, has introduced an amendment pro- 
viding for a 10-year surplus program on a 
loan basis with repayments in dollars over a 
period of up to 50 years. Senator Hum- 
PHREY, Democrat of Minnesota, and Repre- 
sentative McGovern, Democrat of South Da- 
kota, have introduced resofutions affirming 
congressional support for a long-term sur- 
plus program as an integral part of our for- 
eign assistance, and Senator HUMPHREY is 
readying an omnibus bill which would, 
among other things, set up a peacetime 
agency comparable to the War Food Admin- 
istration—thus giving the program admin- 
istrative Independence and, equally impor- 
tant politically, budgetary independence 
from the foreign aid and agriculture appro- 
priations. By attributing the cost of sur- 
plus disposal programs to some agency other 
than the Department of Agriculture, in the 
name of an objective other than farm price 
supports, Secretary Benson's misgivings 
about the high cost of surplus disposal (on 
top of supports) might be modified. 

Senator HUMPHREY is, in our view, to be 
commended for his leadership on the surplus 
TCT 

ee great interest. There are, 
3 serious limitations inherent in 
any long-term program conceived essentially, 
as are all of the programs contemplated, in 
terms of loans. The less developed coun- 
tries are aware that the United States does 
not know what to do with its abundance. 
Thus in this instance the often-mentioned 
preference of sensitive Asian governments 
for loans rather than grants is less weighty 
than their clear recognition that the United 
States could quite painlessly make the sur- 
Pluses available as grants. This becomes 
peculiarly important in the light of the enor- 
mous accumulations of local currencies by 
the United States already taking place in the 
case of India, Pakistan, and Israel—which 
together claimed more than half of the Pub- 
lic Law 480 surpluses in 1958—and of the pro- 
found and growing uneasiness inevitably 
Tesulting from that accumulation in these 
newly independent countries. As Matthew 
Kust, former legal adviser to U.S. Embassies 
in south Asia, pointed out in these pages in 
the case of India, rupees by the 
U.S. Government under Public Law 480 (and 
soft-currency development loan programs) 
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might in the conceivable future exceed those 
held by the Government of India. The mere 
thought of this is politically explosive in 
India, which is now in the midst of a fren- 
zied reappraisal of its economic, which 1s 
to say political, future. The main theme of 
Indian Communist propaganda is that the 
Nehru government is mortgaging itself to 
Washington. 

At present 48 percent of Public Law 480 
sale proceeds in India are reloaned for U.S.- 
approved economic development projects; 
another 15 percent goes for grants to non- 
developmental purposes (e.g., education and 
health); 12 percent for U.S. Embassy admin- 
istrative expenses, and up to 25 percent for 
local currency loans to U.S. business opera- 
tions in India (under the so-called Cooley 
amendment). Any substantially expanded 
Public Law 480 program would mean that 
the 48 percent allocated for economic de- 
velopment would become a larger and larger 
s5um—looming larger and larger in relation 
to the totality of the Indian Government 
budget—and a sum increasingly hot to han- 
dle. Why, Indian leaders might well ask 
(and this is also true in Pakistan and other 
surplus-recipient countries), does not the 
United States follow the precedent of the 
Marshall plan? The Marshall plan was a 
grant program and the counterpart funds 
in European currencies accumulated under 
the plan belonged to the recipient govern- 
ments. To be sure, provision was made in 
the program agreements for virtual US. 
control over decisions as to how the funds 
were to be spent; but this would be easier 
for the recipient governments to justify to 
their peoples than direct control of large 
sums of the national currency by the United 
States with all of its implicit political influ- 
ence, 

The Davis report now before the State De- 
partment recognizes this state of mind in 
the less-developed countries and recom- 

mends that the grant portion of Public” 
Law 480 allocations be increased from 15 
to 25 percent. In our view there is no rea- 
son why the increase should not extend to 
the 48 percent portion now being reloaned 
and perhaps in later years to the bulk of the 
proceeds. 

There is danger that in the absence of a 
clear definition of food for peace as some- 
thing different from a bigger and better dis- 
posal program—perhaps restyled food for 
economic development—some of the merit 
of thé program may be canceled out. It may 
become an excuse for many Co en to 
vote against vital dollar aid appropriations 
(eg., for an expanded Development Loan 
Fund) while not having the saving grace of 
the grant authority so necessary in the light 
of political realities in the less-developed 
countries. The National Grange frankly 
urges the Federal Government to “use sur- 
plus agricultural commodities whenever 
practical instead of dollars as a means of aid 
and relief.” What the farm beit politicians 
are perhaps afraid of is an isolationist rural 
reaction against giveaways. But given the 
facts and some leadership we suspect that 
farmers could be won to a grant program. 
They have, after all, nothing to lose. 


Military Air Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 
Mr, BEALL. Mr. President, military 


aviation safety is of vital concern to our 
Nation. This is true not only for eco- 
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Nomic and humanitarian reasons, but 
also for the very practical reason that we 
Must conserve our combat capability. 
Every military aircraft accident dimin- 
ishes our ability to defend the Nation; 
some take precious lives, and all cost 
thousands of the taxpayers’ dollars. As 
& Member of this Congress and especially 
as a member of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, I have been keenly at- 
tentive to the measures and the precau- 
tions exercised by the military to pre- 
vent aircraft accidents. I feel that too 
often the public is made aware of acci- 
dents but is not told of the many thou- 
sands of safely flown missions, I am 
Pleased to note, however, that on occa- 
sion the military receives some recogni- 
tion for its dedicated and unceasing ef- 
forts to prevent aircraft accidents. 
Therefore, I request unanimous consent 
that an editorial from the Baltimore 
Sun of April 1, 1959, concerning certain 
aspects of Air Force air safety, be 
printed in the. Appendix of today’s 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Am Force SAFETY 

The bald statement that the Air Force has 
lost 5,000 lives in accidents in the lest 5 
years makes a striking headline. But unless 
it is analyzed, it obscures the great attention 
the Air Force gives to the factor of safety 
and the favorable results that have been ob- 
tained. 

Overall military flying is, of course, not 
comparable to commercial flying. But one 
operation that is reasonably comparable is 
that of the Military Air Transport Service 
with the domestic commercial airlines. In 
1958, fatalities on MATS were actually less 
(0.078 per 100 million passenger miles) than 
on the domestic commercial airlines (0.4). 

Over the last 4 years there has been a 
decline in the actual number of fatalities 
among crews and passengers in all types of 
Air Force flying, including also the Air Na- 
tional Guard. Another impressive indica- 
tion of safety progress is in the drop in over- 
all accidents which in 1958 were down to 
10.4 per 100,000 flying hours. Compare that 
with 20 in 1954, 44 in 1947, and 506 in 1922. 

As against the vastly increased speed of 
the modern jets and the exacting perform- 
ances demanded both of planes and pilots, 
there is the great improvement in airplane 
construction. Air Force people attribute 
much of this progress to the intensive in- 
vestigation of every accident to find out 
what caused {t and to correct any structural 
weaknesses found. 


‘ 
Pricing Ourselves Out of the Market? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an article from 
the March 30 issue of Newsweek, a news 
article from the Pittsburgh Press of 
March 29, and the Worthington, Oil City 
Division, Newsletter. 
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[From Newsweek, Mar. 30, 1959] 
Prictnc OURSELVES OUT oF THE MARKET? 


In the greatest industrial Nation on earth 
last week, growing numbers of American 
businessmen were facing up to a new prob- 
lem. All too often, they were being beaten at 
their own mass-production game. Foreign 
businessmen, using the same tools, techni- 
ques, and tough enterprise for which the 
United States is famous, were grabbing more 
and more markets. There was a spreading 
concern that the United States might be 
pricing itself out of world markets—indeed, 
even out of markets at home. 

How sound are the worries? What lies 
behind them? What can be done? 

The concern is real, and it reaches into 
high places. After a world tour last winter, 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman William 
McC. Martin reported that ‘40-odd central 
bankers and finance ministers that I've 
known for a long time,” were convinced that 
American-made goods, “not necessarily at the 
moment, but in a fairly short time and more 
markedly in the extending future, were going 
to find themselves priced out of the market.” 
Martin was not ready to accept that theory 
yet, but he could see lots of illustrations of 
the trend. 

Indeed, anyone who cared to look could 
see examples: 

Detroit exported fewer than 122,000 cars 
last year, down 42 percent from 1955. And 
431,000 foreign automobiles moved into the 
United States, a 55-percent jump from last 
year. 

West German barbed wire was selling in 
Cleveland last week for $40 a ton less than 
wire turned out by United States Steel—right 
in Cleveland. 

US. cotton exports last year fed only 30 
percent of the overseas market, against 60 
percent during the 1920's. 

International Harvester plans to bring in 
tractors made by its British subsidiary “to 
compete in Southeastern States against a 
tractor being imported by a competitor.” 
The competitor? Ford, with tractors from 
its own British subsidiary. 

Nor was that the end of it. World wheat 
prices regularly run 60 to 70 cents a bushel 
under U.S. levels, and American wheat ex- 
ports—some 430 million bushels last year— 
might shrivel without subsidies. Japanese 
textiles coming into the United States in 
recent years have raised a cry among Ameril- 
can producers for higher and higher protec- 
tive quotas. Steel plate from Japan sells 
on the west coast at $20 to $30 a ton below 
U.S. tags. A Japanese mill has even snared 
an order from the U.S. Navy. 

Foreign businessmen now are challenging 
one of the proudest achievements of Ameri- 
can industry—the manufacture of machines 
for mass production. U.S. machine-tool ex- 
ports skidded 33 percent last year (to $60 
million). And H. G. Bixby, president of 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., the Detroit toolmaker, sees 
“portents that the years 1959, 1960, perhaps 
even 1970, will show similar declines.” 
Francis J. Trecker, president of Milwaukee's 
Kearney & Trecker, cites one reason why: 
Small West German machines sell in 
the United States for $8,000 against $11,000 
for American counterparts. The fact is, says 
Walter K. Bailey, president of Cleveland's 
Warner & Swasey, that “American machine 
tools are priced out of a large part of the 
world market.” 

For all this, American export markets, 
which paid for $163 billion worth of US. 
made goods last year and provided a livell- 
hood for more than 4.5 million Americans, 
are not about to dry up overnight. Even 
the $3.2 billion drop in overseas trade last 
year was not as bad as it looked. Some 75 
percent of the decline was in six commodi- 
ties—oil, cotton, wheat, metals, coal, and 
autos. And some of these items had en- 
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joyed unusual increases in 1956 and 1957 
because of abnormal conditions, Examples: 
Oil shipments were accelerated by the Suez 
crisis, wheat shipments by a disastrous har- 
vest failure in Europe, 


NEAR THE DANGER POINT 


Such a breakdown conyinces experts like 
Economist William F. Butler, vice president 
of New York's Chase Manhattan Bank, that 
there is no evidence yet that we're pricing 
ourselves out of world markets in the over- 
all sense. But even the most optimistic busi- 
nessman would agree with Butler's genuine 
concern that if inflation isn’t checked, then 
we'll reach that point before too long. 

What has brought U.S industry so close 
to this peril point? 

One basic cause is the fantastic recovery 
and modernization of the industrial machines 
of Europe and Asia during the 15 years since 
V-J Day. When US. Steel opened its $400 
million Fairless Works on the Delaware River 
in 1952, Chairman Roger M. Blough recalls, 
“it was the last word in steelmaking efi- 
ciency.” Today, he adds, “its counterpart 
can be found in Wales.” A Simca auto plant 
outside Paris, notes L. L. (Tex) Colbert, 
president of Chrysler Corp. (which now owns 
part of this French company), is easily the 
most highly automated car-body line in the 
world. 

COMPARISONS 


One logical conclusion is that the success— 
or failure—of U.S. business in its struggle 
with foreign competitors will depend heavily 
on what happens to labor costs. “We have 
figured and figured,” Chrysler's Colbert says, 
“and our experts tell us that 80 percent of 
the cost of a car is in labor” (including direct 
labor and the cost of the labor that produces 
the materials and parts that go into the 
auto). And the wages run high for the 
workers—from steel milis to assembly lines 
who have a hand in turning out those cars. 
A Detroit assembly-line worker, for instance, 
averages near $3 an hour versus 65 to 75 
cents an hour for a hand in Volkswagen’s 
Wolfsburg plant. Steel-mill workers make 
some $3.65 an hour versus less than $i for 
their European counterparts. 

The steel industry has been dwelling on this 
theme as it heads toward its labor negotia- 
tions. One American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute advertisement, for instance, features So- 
viet steelworker Vladimir Petrov and asks: 
“Will he take away an American steelwork- 
er’s job?” 

Steel Union President David McDonald 
damns the suggestion as a smokescreen and 
throws up a smoke barrage of his own. If 
all the steel imported last year (1.7 million 
tons) had been made here, McDonald says, 
“better than 99 percent of the United Steel- 
workers unemployed would still be unem- 
ployed.” The steel union has also taken to 
advertising in an attempt to convince the 
public of the importance of a pay boost. 
Sample ad, directed to auto companies: “Here 
is our 1959 model [contract]. One billion 
dollars in new money for your dealers and 
you,” 

WORDS AND DEEDS 

Foreign competition is sparking more than 
mere arguments. It has also spurred US. 
businessmen into creating new ways of com- 
bating it. Most popular and successful: 
Setting up shop in the enemy camp. Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford have long ranked 
among the top European auto producers and 
Chrysler has joined them with its Simca 
operation. (A good portion of the foreign 
cars now cluttering up the suburban com- 
muter stations, in fact, are GM's own Opels 
and Vauxhalls, Ford's oversea models, and 
Simcas.) 

U.S. automen are not alone overseas. Na- 
tional Cash Register last year spent $69 
million overseas for property additions, most 
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of it to expand production facilities; the year 
before, it spent $8.9 million. Burroughs 
Corp. completed a 337,000-square-foot 
manufacturing plant in Cumbernauld, Scot- 
land, ip 1958. Atlanta's Scripto, Inc. (pens), 
has six oversea plants. Others hope to join 
the trek abroad, particularly now that Eu- 
rope’s common: market is becoming reality. 
Elgin National Watch Co., convinced it can't 
sell U.S.-made watches overseas because of 
foreign tariffs, has asked Switzerland for 
permission to set up an assembly plant there. 
In all, American business had 225.3 billion 
invested abroad in 1957, against $11.8 billion 
in 1950. 

Another string to the competitive bow is 
an old American story—the better mousetrap. 
Now that foreign manufacturers have about 
caught up with U.S. manufacturing tech- 
niques, says Robert A. Brown, sales vice presi- 
dent of Chicago's Borg-Warner International, 
“our future lies in new technological ad- 
vances—in design and merchandising.” 

Diesel locomotives offer one example of 
what an efficient, well-engineered product 
can do. Alco Products, for instance, sold $74 
million worth of diesels last year, 90 percent 
of them abroad. Right now, the firm claims 
45 percent of the world’s mainline engines 
outside of Europe and the United States. It 
expects to hold its own as the 80,000 steam 
engines still puffing around the world are re- 
placed by diesels. In the past 10 years, says 
a spokesman for General Motors’ Electromo- 
tive Division, No. 1 US. producer, no one 
has outbid the four U.S. enginemakers (GM, 
General Electric, Alco, and Fairbanks, Morse). 

Most of these firms insist that they can 
handle the job without help from Wash- 
ington in the form of higher tariffs (though 
many would like some kind of insurance or 
tax relief). Big Steel’s Blough, despite his 
barbed-wire headaches, maintains that “in- 
creased tariff protection, in my opinion, is 
not the basic answer to this problem.“ 
BARRIERS DOWN 


Harvard economist Sumner Slichter, who 
thinks he may have the basic answer, goes 
Blough one better. Last week, he jolted a 
congressional committee with the sweeping 
suggestion that the United States abandon 
tariffs and all protection. This, he said, 
would help control inflation by making it 
tougher to pass on wage increases in higher 
prices, and hence would stiffen business- 
men’s resistance to wage demands. It would 
also put America in a better competitive 
position internationally. 

Whatever the final upshot of increasingly 
strong foreign competition, some good is 
bound to come of it. “It will make us aware 
that our prices are too high,” says an official 
of Chicago’s First National Bank. The com- 
petition, he argues, is thus “a healthy one— 
if we believe what we are taught about com- 
petition. We'll have to change our meth- 
ods to meet it.” 

From the Pittsburgh Press, Mar, 29, 1959] 
Forricn Goons Now POURING INTO UNITED 
STATES; Hick LABOR Costs, Taxes BLAMED 

FOR TRADE SHIFT 

(By Ed Kandlik) 

The United States, once the scourage of 
world trade with the outpouring of its low 
cost mass production factories, has become 
a lush market for foreign producers. 

In autos, tractors, steel, and oil, this Na- 
tion once put the rest of the world to shame. 

Today foreign autos sell in Detroit several 
hundred dollars below American makes, for- 
eign tractors have appeared at_$300 below 
American counterparts and foreign steel is 
taking a big bite of the market for fencing 
and construction products. 

The tide of foreign oil was successively re- 
tarded by voluntary import controls and 
mandatory Government controls, aided by a 
small tariff, 
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FOREIGN PLANTS EXPAND 


For some manufactured products this in- 
vasion of the United States has been slowed 
by the ability of foreign factories to produce. 
This market is so big foreign producers have 
had trouble getting a real hold on it. 

Volkswagen for years limited the number 
of cars it would sell in the United States. 
It wanted to protect its other overseas 
markets. Now it is expanding. 

U.S. demand for foreign steel has be- 
come so avid the last several months that 
buyers abroad have driven prices up by 10 
to 20 percent. 

Charges that the United States, through 
its spiraling of wages and continued high 
postwar taxes is pricing itself out of world 
markets appear to be well substantiated by 
developments of the last 6 months. 

U.S. products are not only being priced 
out of overseas markets but more and more 
foreign made items are enabled to compete 
successfully in this market. 

Hourly wage costs in the American steel 
industry now average about 63.22. In Ger- 
many they are slightly more than one-fourth 
as much—89 cents. 

In Japan the steelworker gets 46 cents an 
hour. With such low-cost labor, the Jap- 
anese can buy scrap in the United States, 
ship it to their country for processing, ship 
it back and still sell at a profit. 

In effect, they carry Newcastle coal back to 
Newcastle. 

TAXES A FACTOR 


High taxes, both at the local and Federal 
level, must not be overlooked as a factor in 
costs. To make up for inadequate deprecia- 
tion charges in an inflationary economy, the 
large steel companies say they must make 
large profits. But they have to make 82.08 
to keep $1 because of the 52 percent Federal 
income tax, 

A look at the U.S. 1958 export-import fig- 
ures doesn’t give much cause for alarm. 
Exports of $17.9 billion compared with im- 
ports of $12,800 million leading to a so- 
called favorable trade balance of $5,100 mil- 
lion. Of this favorable balance, about $1,500 
million was accounted for by foreign aid. 

The drop of $3 billion in 1958 exports is 
in part explained by an abnormally high 
level in 1957, when domestic of] was sent 
overseas to alleviate the Suez crisis. 

But the total of imports went down only 
$200 million. They should have dropped 
more markedly. 

The trouble is in manufactured goods, 
which long have comprised the vast propor- 
tion of U.S. dollar exports but have been a 
small, and at times almost negligible, propor- 
tion of our imports. 

JUST AS EFFICIENT 

Many American manufacturers insist Euro- 
pean plants are fully as efficient as ours for 
mass production purposes. While they use 
a higher percentage of labor, the American 
manufacturer admits he would do the same 
thing if he could obtain labor as cheaply. 

Facing another round of steel wage rate 
increases and prices, U.S. manufacturers are 
anticipating further increases in their al- 
ready disproportionate costs. 


[ Worthington, Oil City (Pa.) Division, 
Newsletter, March 1959] 

In the last issue of our newsletter we listed 
some of the companies in this country which 
are direct competitors of ours. 

We also face keen foreign competition. 
Some of the effects of this competition were 
described in an article published in the Feb- 
ruary Worthington Management Newsletter. 
We are reproducing that article on the inside 
pages for your information. 

Foreign competition has been greatly pub- 
licized in the last few months. Probably we 
see the most direct evidence of it in the 
increasing number of small imported cars 
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sold in America. We, however, have been 
unable to sell our Worthington products 
made at Oil City in overseas markets, par- 
ticularly in Europe. Our costs and prices 
are simply too high to compete with Euro- 
pean manufacturers in their home markets. 
The best weapons we can use to meet the 
challenge of foreign competition in America 
are to increase our productivity and main- 
tain our employment costs at realistic, com- 
petitive levels. In doing this we will insure 
continued work for our shops and 80 
strengthen our job security. 
WILLIAM F. WEINSAID, 
General Manager. 


So We HAVE OVERSEA COMPETITION, Too 


The Tennessee Valley Authority's recent 
acceptance of a foreign firm's bid for three 
generators drew much publicity throughout 
the country. x 

But TVA’s action in awarding the 60,000- 
kilowatt generators to a Swiss manufacturer 
on its low bid of $2,639,000 drew not only 
headlines. It added to the growing realiza- 
tion that American industry is pricing itself 
out of world markets—and its home markets 
to boot. 

Allis-Chalmers, a competitor of Worthing- 
ton, was one of the concerned parties. This 
company had submitted the lowest bid of 
any American firm. 

But A-C's bid was $4,290,180—or more than 
60 percent higher than the Swiss firm's price. 

This development, which could have meant 
employment for several hundred Allis- 
Chalmers employees on layoff, is not an iso- 
lated one on the American economic scene. 
Loss of business to foreign manufacturers, 
located in Great Britain, France, Italy, West 
Germany, and elsewhere, is increasingly 
affecting American firms, including our own. 

AMERICAN AID OVERSEAS 

Now for some years the United States has 
engaged in a massive program of pouring 
American dollars and know-how into foreign 
countries to ralse the economic standards of 
underdeveloped or war-ravaged nations. As 
aresult, new plants and equipment and mod- 
ern methods have made many Western Eu- 
ropean manufacturers as fully efficient and 
mechanized—with comparable or even bet- 
ter tools—as our own firms here in America. 


WAGE RATE DISPARITY 


Meanwhile, while this rapid progress to- 
ward matching American technology has been 
going on apace, American employment costs 
(wages, salaries, and benefits paid to Ameri- 
can workers) have risen so disproportionate- 
ly over those generally prevailing elsewhere 
in the world that we have, for all practical 
purposes, become a high-cost producer in 
many lines of American products. 

In a recent speech Ernest R. Breech, chair- 
man of the board of the Ford Motor Co., cited 
this example of the problem: The cost per 
hour for purchasing automotive tools and 
dies from independent producers in the De- 
troit area is $7.90 per hour, as compared to 
$3 per hour in England, as low as $2.38 per 
Bour in France, and $1.60 per hour in Milan, 
Italy. 

In another recent speech delivered by E. J. 
Hanley, president of the Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., these figures were cited on wage 
rates paid in western European steels mills: 
70 cents per hour in West Germany, 89 cents 
in England, and 69 cents in France. 

Now let's be absolutely frank about where 
America’s high production costs are taking 
us. They are leading us, rapidly, to the point 
where we could lose our ability to compete 
against aggressive, modern foreign firms in 
the sale of American-made products, both 
at home and abroad. 

Restrictive measures of one type or an- 
other that frustrate world trade are not po- 
litically or economically feasible answers to 
this problem. Rather, the answer lies in the 
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ability of American Industry to remain com- 

Petitive in design, quality, cost, and price 

With foreign manufacturers. 
STRENGTHENING JOB SECURITY 


As a company, our part in meeting this 
challenge is to intensify our efforts to do 
things more efficiently through the use of 
‘better machinery and cost-saving techniques 
and methods. As employees, our part is to 
recognize the need for competitive costs and 
prices and for maintaining employment costs 
at realistic, competitive levels. 

In so doing, we will be working for an 
economically sound future for ourselves by 
strengthening that most essential element 
in our lives: job security. 


Missiles Are Not Everything 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in the March 
1959 issue of Machinery. This editorial 
was written by Mr. Charles O. Herb, 
editor of Machinery, and is entitled 
“Missiles Are Not Everything“: 

There is real danger that in the excite- 
ment about the development of missiles and 
the race for supremacy in space, the im- 
portance of keeping this country in the fore- 


-front industrially may be overlooked. 


Should Russia succeed in outstripping the 
United States productionwise during the 
next decade, as predicted by Khrushchev, the 
situation could be serious indeed. That this 
prediction cannot be discounted as an idle 
boast becomes evident when we realize that 
Russian industries do have one distinct ad- 
Vantage over American concerns. 

That advantage stems from the fact that 
Russia, having started practically from 
scratch as an industrial nation, has its fac- 
tories outfitted almost completely with new 
manufacturing equipment. Future expan- 
sion will be based on the most modern ma- 
chinery available from time to time. 

On the other hand, a great number of 
American factories are knee deep in obso- 
lete and semiobsolete machinery. Automo- 
bile and aircraft plants in general operate 
with modern equipment but the plants of 
other industries less prosperous or not gov- 
ernment subsidized have countless machines 
over 20 years old. 

This is a serious plight because of the 
burden that existing tax laws place on the 
financing of new equipment. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue allows depreciation to 
be charged only on the purchase price of 
equipment and it must be charged over too 
long a period of years. More important, 
however, the effects of Inflation on replace- 
Ment costs are completely ignored. 

Most machinery costs approximately three 
times what it did in 1940. This means that 
a machine tool which cost $100,000 that 
year would be priced at $300,000 today. 
Where must the extra $200,000 come from 
when a machine is to be replaced? 

To buy replacement equipment for such 
& machine out of earnings, a company must 
make around $400,000 extra and pay an in- 
come tax of 52 percent. Not until then can 
equipment be depreciated in accordance 
with today's costs. If a concern plans ex- 
tensive replacement of aged machines, it 
has to earn many extra millions of dollars. 
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Under such unrealistic tax regulations 
how is our Nation going to expand indus- 
trially to keep pace with the Soviet coun- 
tries? We must not be deluded by our 
apparently large annual expenditures for 
new plants and equipment. In 1956, for 
example, this figure was $39,200 million. 
Ninety percent of this amount was for re- 
placement, not expansion. Ten percent ex- 
pansion of production will not enable us to 
keep ahead df the Red countries at the rate 
they are going. 

Hitler proved how effective adequate de- 
preciation allowances could be in stepping 
up productive efficiency before and during 
World War H. By adopting more realistic 
depreciation allowances, the Government 
could do much to increase our productive 
efficiency and thereby help to insure con- 
tinued economic supremacy for this coun- 
try. Unlike the vastly expensive defense 
program, more rapid depreciation would cost 
the Government nothing because, in the 
end, the same amount of taxes would be 
collected. 

CHARLES O. HERB, 
Editor. 


Letter From Utah Water and Power 
Board Upon Receipt of Annual Report 
on Colorado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I send to the desk. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE STATE or UTAH, 
UTAH WATER AND Power BOARD, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, February 9, 1959. 
The Honorable WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BENNETT: I wish to acknowl- 
edge your thoughtfulness in supplying us 
with a copy of Senate Document No. 8, which 
is the annual report of the Department of 
the Interior on the Colorado River storage 
project. 

In your letter you invite comments, and 
I would like to call to your attention a mat- 
ter which has caused us some concern. The 
item to which I refer is found in exhibit B 
of the document, under “Contributions in 
aid of construction,” wherein the State or 
Arizona is shown as contributing $1,635,000, 
the State of Colorado $35,000, the city of 
Los Angeles $60,000. No mention is made 
in this exhibit of any of Utah's contribu- 
tions, and I would like to state for your in- 
formation that records in the regional IV 
Office of the Bureau of Reclamation, Salt Lake 
City, indicate that the contributions by the 
States of the upper basin, in support of 
project investigations, are as follows: Utah, 
$373,355.40; Wyoming, $1,666.57 Colorado, 
$60,610; New Mexico, $2,321.16. In addition, 
the State of Utah has made expenditures on 
the Glen Canyon Dam access road, and the 
Flaming Gorge Dam access road. As of Jan- 
uary 22, the State of Utah had expended 
$460,309.27 at Glen Canyon, matching Fed- 
eral expenditures of $3,289,303.13, making a 
total expenditure of $3,749,612.40. We con- 
tend that the heavy expenditure by the State 
of Utah, and the early action taken on these 
matters were, in large part, reflected by the 
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low bids for the prime contract at Glen Can- 


yon. 

Similarly, on Flaming Gorge, State ex- 
penditures to January 22 have amounted to 
$5,488.09, matching Federal funds in the 
amount of $102,130.82, for a total of $107,- 
618.91. 

We do not seek to minimize the contribu- 
tions made by the States of Arizona, Colo- 
rado, and California, but we feel that at some 
appropriate piace the record should show the 
contributions made by the State of Utah in 
connection with this project. 

Very truly yours, 
Jay R, BINGHAM, 
Executive Director, 


; 


Federalization of Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, for 
2 years prior to World War II it was my 
great pleasure to work as an assistant 
in charge of the Miami office, for the 
Honorable Herbert S. Phillips, then the 
U.S. attorney for the southern district 
of Florida. My association with Mr. 
Phillips was one of great benefit to me. 
I learned a lot from him as a lawyer; 
I learned a lot from him as a man and 
a distinguished citizen of our State. 

With the advent of the Republican 
administration in Florida Mr. Phillips 
was retired; he is now over 80 years of 
age and is a most remarkable man, in 
that he continues to maintain a lively 
interest in the affairs of our State and 
Nation. 

As one would guess for a man of his 
background and past experience, he has 
strong convictions with respect to the 
segregation problem in our Florida 
schools. Recently Mr. Phillips wrote an 
article which was printed in part in the 
Tampa Tribune and which he has asked 
me to introduce into the Recor» in full. 
As usual, Mr. Phillips presents his views 
with vigor and persuasiveness. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article entitled “The 
Federalization of Public Schools—the 
Organizers, Promoters, and the Ob- 
jective,” by Mr. Herbert S. Phillips, 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PeDERALIZATION oF PUBLIC SCHOOLS— THE 
ORGANIZERS, PROMOTERS, AND THE OBJECTIVE 
(By Herbert S. Phillips) 

The organization of a Federal Board of 
Education for the control of the operation 
of public schools and colleges in the United 
States was first made known to the public 
at its first public session held in the U.S. 
Supreme Court room, on May 17, 1954, at 
Washington. 

Its organizers and promoters wére the 
leaders of the NAACP, the Attorney General 
of the United States, Mr. Brownell, of New 
York, and other politicians and agitators 
who had been working to accomplish such a 
goal for many years. 

The four public school segregation cases 
of Brown v. Board of Education (347 US. 
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p. 483) and three other companion cases 
that had been consolidated, had been argued 
before the Court, but had been taken off the 
calendar without any decision being ren- 
dered. This condition had existed for about 
2 years. The attorneys for the NAACP and 
their aiders and abettors were urging and 
demanding that said cases be put back on 
the calendar and set down for argument 
again: In the meantime Chief Justice Vina, 
son died. The attorneys for the NAACP and 
their backers, including the Attorney Gen- 
eral, realized the importance of having a 
Chief Justice who was against segregation in 
our public schools and colleges. 

Mr. Brownell was the protege of Governor 
Dewey of New York. Mr. Warren had de- 
livered the California electoral yote to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. Governor Dewey, who is 
credited with securing the nomination of 
General Elsenhower, was indebted to Mr. 
Warren for the California electoral yote go- 
ing for General Eisenhower. The result was 
the appointment of Mr. Warren Chief Jus- 
tice by the President. His confirmation was 
held up. Mr. Warren had never had any 
Judicial experience. 

Mr. Justice Vanderbilt of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, with an outstanding 
record as an attorney and judge, was pre- 
ferred by many of the Senators, which re- 
sulted in the confirmation of Mr. Warren 
being held up. Mr. Brownell then flew to 
Sacramento, Calif., and conferred with Mr. 
Warren, who evidently assured him that if 
his appointment should be confirmed, his 
first Judicial act would be, as it was, to 
order said school segregation cases placed 
back on the calendar and set down as the 
first cases to be argued. 

Mr. Brownell then flew back to Washing- 
ton and made known to the President and his 
steering committee the result of his con- 
ference with Mr. Warren. The confirmation 

of Mr. Warren immediately followed. Two 
months thereafter, to wit: on May 17, 1954, 
the said self-appointed Federal Board of 
Public Education for all public schools and 
colleges in the United States declared that 
“Segregation in all public schools and col- 
leges must be abolished in order that Negro 
children be freed of an inferiority complex 
and thereby more properly fitted to adjust 
themselves to their environment.” 

Immediately after said edict was an- 
nounced, Mr. Brownell flew back to Call- 
fornia, and in a public address there on June 
3, 1954, declared: “Communist charges of 
racial intolerance in the United States have 
been answered directly by the Supreme 
Court's antisegregation decision.” 

The question that naturally arises is why 
was the U.S. Attorney General so much more 
concerned about what the Communists 
thought than he was about the preservation 
of States rights? 

In an effort to justify their action in taking 
over the operation of our public schools and 
colleges, Mr. Chief Justice Warren and his 
eight amen associates conjured up in their 
minds a fabulous interpretation of the 14th 
amendment based on the socialistic doctrine 
of the Swedish Socialist, Myrdal, who was 
brought to the United States by Carnegie 
Foundation to write a treatise on our race 
problems, who showed contempt for our 
Government when he said in his book: 

“The Constitution of the United States 
is impractical and unsuited to modern con- 
ditions,” which is exactly what Mr. Justice 
Warren dnd his eight associates held, thereby 
circumventing and annulling section 1 of 
article I and articles V and VI, and amend- 
ments IX, X, and XIV of our Constitution. 

See Analysis of the Constitution of the 
United States, annotated to January 1, 1938, 
Senate Document 232 and cases cited on 
pages 717-722 and pages 762-770. Also the 
“Vanishing Rights of the States” by Joseph 
M. Beck, LLD., one time Solicitor General of 
the United States, and also the briefs filed 
by Mr. John W. Davis and his associates in 
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the school cases in which the edict of March 
17, 1954 was issued, and the lectures of Chief 
Justice Hughes delivered to the law students 
of Columbia University in 1927, on the Su- 
preme Court and its powers. 

The nine men constiuting the Politboro“ 
of Russia also valued the opinions and 
teachings of this Myrdal so highly that they 
appointed him Executive Secretary of the 
United Nations Economic Mission for Europe 
as a condition for Kremlin participation, 
but he became so blatant in his advocacy of 
socialism, which is an open door to com- 
munism, the membérs of the United Nations 
Association decided that the only safe thing 
to do for their political welfare was to have 
him resign, as they did. 

In proof of my contention that segrega- 
tion of the two races in our schools, 
churches, and homes should be preserved, 
and that there is no logical reason to the 
contrary, I submit the following: 

In 1906, the Honorable Cabot Lodge, Ph.D., 
LLD., as editor in chief, and 41 associate 
editors selected from the leading universities 
of the world, to wit: Oxford, Hopkins, Berlin, 
Cambridge, Wellesley, Kings College, London, 
Cornell, Yale, Brown, Wesleyan University, 
and the Director General of Statistics in 
India, prepared and had published the “His- 
tory of Nations.” The same was critically 
reviewed before publication by a number of 
outstanding writers and historians, all of 
which shows that the recitals, figures, and 
conclusions reached and set forth therein 
can be relied on as correct. 

In volume 24, pages 873-4 and 5 of said 
history, they state with reference to the civil 
rights of the Negro the following: In ac- 
quiring, holding and disposing of property, 


in entering into contracts, in making use of 


the courts, in his personal freedom, in the 
right to engage in any occupation, business 
or profession, that his inclination or capacity 
may allow; in short, in the right to all the 
benefits of equal protection of the laws, he is 
on equal equality with the white man.” 
“In the benefits of the public school system, 
he shares equally with the white man, al- 
though he bears but an insignificant portion 
of the burden.” “Most communities in the 
South today maintain public schools for the 
benefit of colored children and there is not 
a Southern State that does not maintain a 
university or normal college for the higher 
education of the young men and women of 
the colored race.“ 

“It is only in social and political matters 
that it may be claimed that the Negro may 
be at a disadvantage. The Anglo-Saxon re- 
fuses to mingle with him on terms of social 
equality. But this is a matter that cannot 
be changed by legislation. The futile at- 
tempts of the reconstructionists to do this 
show how unavailing such legislation is.” 

Immediately after the edict was pro- 
claimed, the press reported that Mr. Justice 
Jackson, now deceased, said: “Well, we have 
rendered a decision which will be the subject 
of litigation for the next 50 years.” He could 
just as truly have added: or, as long as efforts 
are made to enforce it. His statement con- 
vinces me that he did not believe that their 
‘edict was constitutional. He knew, as did 
the other members of the Court, that it was a 
plan to destroy the last citadel of States 
rights; yet he, along with the other associate 
members, yielded to the demands of the 
NAACP and the hypnotic influence of the 
Chief Justice, to abolish the equal facilities 
plan that was working with satisfaction to 
all except the political leaders of the NAACP 
and their aiders and abettors. 

The effect of the edict has been to inspire 
and create racial prejudice that had not 
previously existed and intensify that already 
existing, but dormant, and has also in- 
spired acts of violence against property and 
life, which will continue in a greater and 
more serious degree, regrettable as it will 
be, as long as the Supreme Court seeks 
to enforce its edict, which has also inspired 
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the leaders of the NAACP to declare with 
boldness and confidence, that they will haye 
the Supreme Court declare that the laws of 
every State prohibiting the marriage of 
Negroes and whites, violates the 14th amend- 
ment because such laws deprive both races 
of the right of choosing a wife or a husband: 

In time the NAACP and its political aiders 
and abettors will demand, through the 
Supreme Court, that every public school 
have as many Negro teachers as white, male 
and female, and that the white pupils must 
sit, eat, recite, play, and assoclate with 
Negro pupils in all activities of the school 
without any discrimination in any respect 
against the Negro pupils. 

In short, the teachers in charge. will be 
prohibited from seating or classifying Negro 
pupils in groups to themselves for any rea- 
son, and that if such is done the NAACP 
leaders will have a Federal judge issue a 
mandatory injunction against the teacher 
to abolish such discrimination at once, or 
be adjudged in contempt of Court, as has 
been done in connection with the operation 
of bathing beaches and pools, and goif 
courses, and everything supported and main- 
tained in whole or in part by a city, a State, 
a county or an agency thereof. 

Every member of the Court knew when 
they issued said edict that there would be 
thousands of white children, especially in 
the southern States, if it should be en- 
forced, that would be dented a public school 
education unless they attended such schools 
with Negro children. 

They also knew that white parents who 
would be financially unable to send their 
children to private schools, would, in desper- 
ation, yield to the cowardly brainwashing 
process approved by the Supreme Court, 
rather than have their children from 5 to 15 
years of age, deprived of a public school 
education, at the most critical period of 
their lives, 

Booker T. Washington, president of the 
Tuskegee Industrial Institute for Negroes, 
and the greatest leader, in my opinion, that 
his race has ever had, in a great de- 
livered by him at the opening of the Cotton 
States Exposition, at Atlanta, Ga. on Sep- 
tember 10, 1895, said: 

“The wisest among my race understand 
that the agitation of questions of social 
equality is the extremest folly.” 

He had the welfare of his race at heart, 
which was his chief concern in preference to 
self-aggrandizement and self-glory, But the 
leaders of the NAACP of today, their alders 
ang abettors, including the Supreme Court, 
say that his are out of date and 
cannot and must not be followed today. 

No one can be justified in asserting that 
the nine men who promulgated their said 
edict are wiser and have a higher regard for 
the preservation of our Government than 
the learned men who framed our Constitu- 
tion, and the hundreds of lawyers, judges, 
and learned writers who have interpreted 
and expounded it and the amendments 
thereto prior to May 17, 1954, 

Those who advocate the gradual method 
of desegregation have evidently overlooked 
the fact that it is the same brainwashing 
methods that the Communists rely on to 
communize the world. 

The gradualists are also overlooking the 
fact that gradual means “by degrees.” They 
are also disregarding the well-known funda- 
mental maxims, viz: “Environment speaks 
louder than words and in time is more ef- 
fective and lasting.” “Let me direct and 
control your thoughts, and I will control 
your actions.” “As a man thinketh, so is 
he,” “Train up children in the way they 
should go, and when they are old, they will 
not depart from it.” 

Justice Frankfurter, who was the policy 
adviser of the NAACP, with Thurgood Mar- 
shall, a Negro attorney as his assistant, for 
the 10 years preceding his appointment to 
the Supreme Court recognized the truth of 
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the above maxims when, in his opinion, 
given in the Little Rock case, he said: “local 
customs, however hardened by time, are not 
decreed in heaven. Habits and feelings they 
engender may be counteracted and moder- 
ated. Experience attests that such local 
habits and feelings will yield, gradually 
though this be, to education.” 

In further proof of the correctness of my 
position, I submit the following opinions 
given me in letters I received from able and 
fearless judges baving the courage of their 
convictions, to wit: 

Judge Samuel H. Sibley, of Marietta, Ga., 
now retired after years of service as US. 
district judge and as a member of the Court 
of Appeals of the Fifth Circuit, in his letter 
to me on July 25, 1954, said: “I have your 
article on the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court on the segregation question. I heart- 
ily endorse it and agree with what you say. 
The decision seems childish to me and, what 
is worse, a misapprehension of judicial power 
and principle that is alarming. The lan- 
guage of the 14th amendment does not fit 
education or require the overruling of the 
Plessy case. The tendency of the Court to 
make statutes and the Constitution mean 
what they think will be best is alarming to 
me. In the Florida case of Aubetelt (176 
Fed. 2d 438), I boldly refused to enforce 
an opinion of the Supreme Court in said 
Case on the ground that the Court had, by 
Judicial legislation, added to and changed 
a criminal statute. My fellow judges agreed 
that this was true, but thought it unbe- 
coming for them to do so. Therefore, I just 
had to dissent, which I did.” 

Judge Terrell, a long-time dis 
member and chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Florida, in his letter to me on 
November 26, 1954, said: 

“I thank you for your letter with the 
enclosures, all of which I have read with 
great interest. The more I think about the 
Supreme Court's opinion, the more I am 
convinced that it is unfounded in law; and 
not only that, but without any support in 
fact to fortify it. Anyone who has studied 
law, even though he be recently from a law 
School, is bound to come out at the point 
that the Court voluntarily went out and 
cooked up a reason to dispose of the matter 
on grounds that are not in the lawbooks 
and have no support except from books of 
Sociologists and socialized reformers that 
know nothing about the practicalities of the 
situation.” 

Judge Dozier A. DeVane, US. district 
Judge of Florida, in a letter addressed to me 
on August 3, 1954, said: “I have read your 
article on segregation and heartily agree 
with your view about the decision of the 
Supreme Court on the question. I consider 
the 10th amendment as important and as 
binding on the Supreme Court as the 14th 
amendment, and I think it is stretching the 
14th amendment and negativing the 10th 
amendment to make the 14th apptcable to 
the States and their administration of the 
school system.” 

~- US. District Judge Edgar S. Vaught, chief 
Judge, Western District of Oklahoma. on 
March 17, 1955, in a letter to me, said: “I 
read your paper on the segregation question 
Published in the Tampa Tribune on July 18, 
1954, and I want you to know I agree with 
you 100 percent in your conclusions.” 

President Eisenhower, when he was a can- 
didate in 1952, in a speech sald: “The Fed- 
eral Government did not create the States of 
this Republic. The States created the Fed- 
eral Government. The creation should not 
Supersede the creator, because if the States 
lose their meaning, our entire system of 
government loses its meaning, and the next 
Step is the rise of the centralized national 
State in which the seeds of autocracy can 
take roots and grow.” 

He restated the above fundamental truth 
2 conference of Governors at Seattle 
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After being elected and hypnotized and 
brainwashed by Chief Justice Warren and 
other aiders and abettors of the NAACP, he 
now advocates the sowing of the seeds of 
autocracy by recommending that the Con- 
gress appropriate 62 ½ billions for appeasing 
public schoolteachers and State and county 
school officials. To contend that such an ap- 
propriation can be used for such a purpose 
and leave the operation and control of public 
schools to the respective States and their 
counties, is to manifest an inexcusable Ig- 
norance of a deliberate effort to ald Federal 
Government officials to secure supreme con- 
trol of all public schools and colleges, be- 
cause it is well known that when the United 
States gives financial aid in support of any 
project or business, it demands and exercises 
absolute control of the project or business 
whatever it may be. 

It is my opinion, after diligent research 
and study, that the only constitutional, fair 
and peaceable plan for the operation of our 
public schools and colleges is the seperate, 
equal facilities plan that had operated peace- 
ably and satisfactorily until the NAACP poli- 
tical agitators succeded in stirring up dis- 
satisfaction as dictators of the Negroes, and 
securing the said unconstitutional edict 
from the Supreme Court to aid them. 

I know of no more destructive blow that 
could be dealt segregation in our Florida 
public schools than the closing of the Ne- 
gro A. & M. College in Tallahassee, as ad- 
yocated by the present Governor of Florida, 
because if that should be done, as he well 
knows, the students would have to be sent 
to the university at Gainsville, and the 
teachers turned out without employment, 
unless the integrationists should by some 
form of manipulation work out a part time 
plan of substitution, which would add fuel 
to the flame. Those who advocate the clos- 
ing of existing colleges for Negroes cannot 
at the same time consistently, to say the 
least, claim that they are for preserving seg- 
regation in our public schools, If the 
money spent by, and in ald of, carrying out 
the NAACP plan to destroy segregation in 
our public schools and colleges had been 
spent in establishing and endowing schools 
and colleges for Negroes, something worth 
while and permanent would have been ac- 
complished for the proper education of the 
Negroes instead of a retrogration that will 
continue indefinitely. 

My contention is that the separate-equal- 
facilities plan is the only plan that will re- 
sult in a fair and friendly rivairy based on 
the mental attainments of the two races 
in the elementary branches of education and 
the arts and sciences, athletics and initia- 
tive as advocated by Booker T. Washington. 

The question that naturally arises is: How 
long will the Supreme Court continue to ex- 
ercise such judicial tyranny? My answer 
is: as long as the judges of the lower Federal 
courts and the judges of the State courts 
and the county and State school authorities 
and the members of the American and State 
Bar Associations and those who privately de- 
clare they are for segregation, worship at the 
shrine of an unconstitutional edict on the 
pretext that it is the “Law of the land.” 


Better Forecasts—Better Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 13, 1959 
Mr. SMITH of MississipplL Mr. 
Speaker, thanks to the foresight of the 
Department of Commerce Appropriation 
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Subcommittee, a pilot weather program 
has been approved for the Mississippi 
Delta as a means of improving agricul- 
tural weather services. The program is 
now beginning its first full crop year of 
operation. 

An outstanding meteorologist, Mr. 
Jack Riley, is in charge of the service 
and has done a wonderful job of explain- 
ing its value to the farmers of the area, 

The Christian Science Monitor re- 
cently published a brief article outlin- 
ing the work of volunteers who are as- 
sisting in this pilot program. Under 
unanimous consent, I am including this 
article: 

BETTER FORECASTS—BETTER FARMING 


A Mississippi small businessman may not 
be doing anything to change the weather, 
but he certainly is doing something with it. 
Oliver Woods, of Tunica, Miss., is 1 of 10 
voluntary weather observers who are help- 
ing to chart a pattern for vastly improved 
weather forecasts for farmers. 

This network of weather observers in the 
Mississippi Delta area is part of a pilot 
weather program established by Congreas last 
summer to look into ways and means of im- 
proving agricultural weather forecasts. In 
addition to setting up this network of minia- 
ture weather stations, the Weather Bureau 
expanded its existing facilities in Memphis, 
Terin., and Jackson, Miss. A research agrono- ' 
mist began work at the Delta Branch Experi- 
ment Station, Stoneville, Mass., to study the 
relationship between plantlife and weather 
conditions, 


DEPENDENT ON WEATHER 


Few people are as dependent on the 
weather as the farmer, since his production 
efforts must be tailored to fit its whims. 
Improved information can't change the 
weather, but farming operations can be 
altered to adjust profitably to the weather. 

The sprawling Delta & Pine Land Co., Scott, 
Miss., one of the world’s largest cotton plan- 
tations, offers an outstanding example of 
how weather information and farming prac- 
tices can be combined successfully. 


BETTER FORECASTS NEEDED 


The 30-day Weather Bureau forecasts are 
used In estimating the amount of feed pas- 
tures will produce in early spring, making 
plans for land preparation, deciding on 
planting dates and methods, timing of fer- 
tilizer applications, and estimating needs for 
harvesting equipment. The 5-day and dally 
forecasts also are followed closely in 
a multitude of seasonal production practices, 
such as insecticide and herbicide applications 
and irrigations. 

While present forecasts are generally help- 
ful, the farmer still needs better forecasts. 
The pilot weather program is designed to 
uncover ways of giving the farmer more of 
the weather information he needs in his own 
particular area. Keymen in this program 
are Mr. Woods and his nine fellow weather 
observers. 

The bulk of their work consists of gather- 
ing data, such as the evaporation rate, rain- 
fall, wind direction and velocity, tempera- 
ture, and humidity, and relaying this infor- 
mation to a central forecasting point. They 
keep track of the forecasts issued and com- 
pare them with actual weather conditions. 

As a side effort to serve the community, 
Mr. Woods provides this basic weather in- 
formation to farmers and businessmen in his 
area when they need it for various business 
operations. 

Paul H. Kutschenreuter, special assistant 
to the local chief of the U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau, said: “It is giving us a chance to put 


better utilization of weather and weather 
information in farming.” 
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The Second Battle of Gettysburg: The 
Fight To Save the Battlefield From Un- 
sightly Signs and Disfiguring Commer- 
cialization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the battle of Gettysburg witnessed the 
high tide of Confederate courage and 
Union determination. 

A second battle of Gettysburg is now 
being fought. It is to preserve the land 
on which this battle was fought, the 
land and the action which inspired 
President Abraham Lincoln to remark: 

The world will little note or long remem- 
ber what we say here, but it can never for- 
get what they did here. 


Today some of this hallowed land is 
being covered by a variety of unsightly 
signs and uninspiring type of buildings. 

More and more land of special his- 
toric and scenic value in the United 
States is coming under private owner- 
ship. This means that to obtain that 
land for public enjoyment in the future, 
our Government will have to pay out 
great extra sums of money. However, 
if the land is acquired now, in many 
.cases the price will be much lower. 

I feel this country should obtain land 
for these historic spots for the educa- 
tion of everyone. Our heritage inspires 
and illuminates our lives. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Rxconů an article by Jean White 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald for Wednesday, April 
8, 1959, under the heading, The Second 
Battle of Gettysburg.” 

‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue SECOND BATTLE or GETTYSBURG 
(By Jean White) 

If they restage the Battle of Gettysburg 
on the centennial 4 years from now, some of 
Pickett's men may be making their charge 
through a custard stand or souvenir shop. 

And the Yankees, retreating from the first 
day’s encounter, would have to dodge 
through a brand-new housing subdivision 
amid splitleveis and ramblers. 

And the laterday Gen. George Meade may 
have to hold a council of war in headquar- 
ters within 100 yards of a miniature golf 
course and manmade fantasyland. 

New invaders are threatening to overrun 
parts of the hallowed and consecrated land 
where 160,000 men from the North and 
South fought a battle that helped determine 
a nation’s destiny. The modern invaders 
are suburbia and commercialism. They al- 
ready have won some firm footholds on the 
battleground, i 

To head of the advances of roadside 
stands and close-packed hoysing develop- 
ments, the National Park Service is asking 
Congress for $750,000 for fiscal year 1960 to 
buy up 350 strategic acres around the Get- 
tysburg National Military Park. The House 
whacked off all money for Civil War battle- 

_ field land acquisition. 
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The NPS is pinning its hopes on the Sen- 
ate for restoration of the House-deleted 
funds. Hearings probably will be held this 
month before a Senate appropriations sub- 
committee. 

It is going to be a race against time and 
the blight of progress. 

An 80-acre tract of land—where most of 
the first day’s action was fought out on July 
1, 1863—will probably go on the market July 
1 if the NPS doesn’t get its land money. This 
is part of some 150 acres of farm and grazing 
land owned by Adams County. The county 
has given up agricultural operations at the 
county home and wants to sell the land to 
raise money for a home building. 

Unofficially, the county commissioners 
have said they will hold off the sale until 
July. But after that, they say, they'll have 
to open up the market to other bidders be- 
cause the county needs the money. The 80 
acres of the first day’s battle would be a 
perfect spot for a housing subdivision. The 
county has no zoning ordinance to control 
the type of such a development. 

“We want the Government to have it,” 
one of the commissioners said with a shrug 
of his shoulders last week. “But we also 
have to look out for our own problems. We 
can't wait forever.” 

Also on the market is the 125-acre Meals 
farm near the county home lands. Planted 
firmly; in the center of the field is a sign: 
“For sale; building lots.“ Up to now, none 
has been sold, reports Franklin Bigham, one 
of the owners. 

“The way I understand it,” he said, “the 
Government can't even talk about the land 
until it has the money to buy it.” 

“If we lose those two tracts,” says Gettys- 
burg Military Park Superintendent James B. 
Myers, “the first day’s battle will have eva- 
porated. What we want is a perpetuation of 
the Scene of 1863. As long as the county 
farmed the land, we had no worries. This 
was how it was at the time of the battle.” 

NPS, Myers emphasizes, doesn't want the 
land to raise more monuments (Gettysburg 
had 2,390 of these already, most the gifts 
of States and Civil War units). Most of the 
acres would be leased back to farmers to till 
the soll and rotate crops as others did before 
them back in that July of 1863. 

Today the famous peach orchard, owned 
by the Government, still blooms and bears 
fruit under the care of one of the leasees. 

NPS now owns 2,762 acres of Gettysburg 
battlefield land. Over the next 3 years it 
wants to buy 691 additional acres at a total 
cost of $2.4 million., Some of this money 
would go to clear out souvenir stands, beer 
parlors, and Junkyards already edging on the 
battlefield site, particularly along Route 15 
south to Washington. 

Only last year the NPS bought 3.8 acres of 
land along the old Emmittsburg Road 
(Route 15) where a motel was already under 
construction, The price was $18,665 to save 
land over which Pickett's troops charged. 
Last week a bulldozer was at work covering 
over the foundations of the motel. The Gov- 
ernment will lease it for farming. 

The case for history at Gettysburg has to 
be made against a progressive town’s growth 
and a township's need for taxes. 

Businessmen in Gettysburg would like to 
see some light industries like electronic firms 
come to town to bolster the economy for the 
8,000 residents, But they also recognize that 
tourism—some 800,000 persons came to the 
battlefield last year—is in itself a big 
industry. 

The tax argument comes from Cumberland 
Township, where the battlefield site lies. The 
township is digging for school tax money, 
and a housing subdivision on the county 
home land, for instance, would pad the tax 
base. As county land, it hasn't been taxed 
up to now. w 

But, for the most part, residents apparent- 
ly would like to see the NPS get the land. 
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Most owners are willing to sell at a fair 
market price. But they say they can’t wait 
forever and pass by good moneymaking 
opportunities, 


Waukesha, Wis., Daily Freeman: 100 
Years of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I wish to congratulate an 
outstanding Wisconsin newspaper which 
celebrated its 100th anniversary on 
March 29, It seems to me only fitting 
that we pause long enough today to pay 
our respects to this militant, dedicated 
and persevering newspaper, the Wau- 
kesha (Wis.) Daily Freeman. 

This newspaper, founded 100 years ago 
on March 29, 1859, is marking its centen- 
nial with a series of special editions 
which depict the growth of the city of 
Waukesha, the County of Waukesha, and 
the Waukesha Daily Freeman. 

The year 1959 is a particularly fitting 
time for the Waukesha Freeman to ob- 
serve its centennial, because at no time 
since those first years of this newspaper 
has our country faced as serious a fight 
for universal recognition of individual 
civil rights as it does today. 

For 100 years the Waukesha Daily 
Freeman has adhered to the principles of 
the abolition movement, and I might add 
that these principles are no less impor- 
tant today than they were 100 years ago. 
Through the years we have made con- 
siderable progress in the area of human 
rights, but recent newspaper headlines 
prove to us that we have not yet achieved 
in practice the theory of equal rights for 
all Americans, for all human beings. 

The Waukesha Daily Freeman has 
made a major contribution to our de- 
mocracy for its strict adherence for 100 
years to its founding principles. The 
fact that this strength is still alive was 
well illustrated several years ago when 
the Daily Freeman, published in a com- 
munity of some 28,000 residents, was 
nominated for a Pulitzer prize. Nomina- 
tion for this coveted award throughout 
our land was based on the Waukesha 
Daily Freeman's ceaseless efforts to gain 
public access to local government rec- 
ords and meetings. In addition, this 
publication—though primarily local and 
State in news interest—has time and 
again stood in favor of this same free ac- 
cess to information at the Federal level. 
Its praiseworthy stand deserves the sup- 
port of all persons interested in good 
government—at local, State, and Na- 
tional levels. 


I wish to add only that it is my sincere 


hope and desire that the Waukesha Daily 
Freeman continue to be equally dedicated 
to the highest traditions of journalism 
in a free and democratic society for the 


„next 100 years, This is a newspaper 
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which has fought for a full century for 
the rights of all human beings, and I 
have every faith in the leadership of its 
publisher, Mrs. J. H. Youmans. I know 
it shall continue to adhere to its found- 
ing principle for the next 100 years. 

My heartiest congratulations go to 
Mrs. Youmans and the Waukesha Daily 
Freeman, and I know that my 435 col- 
leagues in Congress join me in this 
greeting. 


Government Research Laboratories Are a 
Waste of Money and Talent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the furor 
caused by the Soviet achievement in 
launching the sputnik led to an agoniz- 
ing reappraisal of our educational and 
scientific programs. It seems to me that 
the status of the science of oceanography 
needs similar reappraisal. Government 
laboratories have been criticized for their 
lack of effectiveness in the field of basic 
research. In view of the urgent neces- 
sity for expanded basic and applied ef- 
forts, something must be done to im- 
prove our Government approaches in 
these fields. 

In recognizing the necessity for in- 
creased expenditures to promote an ex- 
panded program of oceanography, we 
must also emphasize elimination of the 
defects in the administration of our 
present program. We must be assured 
that additional expenditures in the field 
of research will be used to their best 
effect. Certainly, a comprehensive re- 
view of all our present expenditures for 
oceanographic research is required; 
however, we must not allow penny wise, 
pound foolish budgeting to becloud the 
basic necessity for additional concentra- 
tion in this vital scientific field. 

The following article, originally pub- 
lished in the New Bedford, Mass., Stand- 
ard-Times, indicated the enormity of the 
problem our Government faces in revi- 
talizing our basic scientific research pro- 
grams: 

Sea Barrie 1958: Key to Svryivat, VIII 
GOVERNMENT LABORATORIES ARE A 
WASTE OF MONEY AND TALENT 

(By Everett S. Allen) 

The Defense Department ought to get out 
of the basic-research business; it has a long 
record of wasted dollars and few results. Its 
Yaboratories, of extremely uneven quality, 
lay heavy emphasis on engineers, rather than 
scientists. The latter produce ideas; the 
former put ideas into epplication. In recent 
Years, most U.S. Defense Department money 
has gone to practical application rather than 
into the critically important fields of new 
thought. 

This is what many of the country’s leading 
Oceanographers, and other earth scientists, 
say privately and would say publicly if they 
didn't hope for Federal funds to insure their 
continued existence. - 

CIVILIANS CREDITED 

But others say it publicity. Senator MANS- 

vum, Democrat, of Montana, plans to rec- 
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ommend that all the armed services should 
be relieved of their responsibilities in re- 
search and development. 

History reveals the reason. Nearly all this 
country’s weapons, including the plane and 
submarine, and most of its communication 
and detection systems and firearms, have 
been discovered and developed by civilian 
agencies. 

The Government needs prodding to be 
reminded of this; sputnik helped to do so— 
more U.S. funds ought to go into basic re- 
search which is where the ideas behind the 
weapons and systems originally came from. 

Senator Fu.sricnt, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
commented: “The Russians, brutal though 
they are, have made their greatest progress 
of all in the field of educational and basic 
research. But the United States has devel- 
oped a society in which truckdrivers, brick- 
layers, and factory workers are often better 
paid than professors, and in which an Elvis 
Presley makes more than the President.” 


U.S. LABS UNEVEN 


The matter of Government laboratories is a 
touchy subject; they are very uneven—some 
good, some no good at all. Most Government 
labs, in the words of a topnotch U.S. scien- 
tist, “deal with gadgets that anybody could 
build, but they aren’t good at getting new 
ideas. Most new ideas come from private 
laboratories.” 

A lot of the routine work which should be 
done by Government laboratories is farmed 
out to private labs, preventing the latter from 
getting on with the necessary basic research. 

Government laboratory overhead is fan- 
tastic, compared to that of private institu- 
tions. Most private-lab research scientists 
don't want or need many assistants. Most 
private labs try to get as many full professors 
as possible, and as few janitors as they can 
get by with. 

But in civil service, one’s rating depends 
on how big an empire one can build up, so 
Government labs—where the pay scale de- 
pends on numbers of personnel—thire lots of 
janitors and few scientists. Any job costs a 
lot of money and, in many cases, takes a lot 
of time to do, too. There are plenty of Gov- 
ernment officials with science money to spend 
who won't give it to Government labs because 
they know their dollars will go a lot further 
in private organizations. 

VIE FOR PERSONNEL 


Further, Government laboratories compete 
with private laboratories for personnel, to the 
ultimate detriment of U.S. basic research. 
A private laboratory director, annonymous 
because he depends on Government con- 
tracts, remarks, “We can't pay as well as the 
Government and we can find 50 darned fools 
who love pure science enough to work for us 
for less money, but if we had to find 100 
darned fools, I don't think we could do it.” 

The U.S. Government ought to shut off the 
money it gives to service labs, and use these 
funds to establish a long-range relationship 
with private laboratories, which would be a 
mutually beneficial setup—the Government 
would get results, the private labs would get 
some of the financial security they do not 
now have, 

Oceanography is a good example; it is 
about as expensive as physics these days, 
because of the need for ships. The national 
budget in this field before the war was about 
$350,000 a year; now it’s probably $6 million, 
but the expansion has been only in person- 
nel, There have been only two new build- 
ings and no new ships since the war. 

TIME IS A FACTOR 

How should the Government spend its 
money in marine science? This depends, 
according to the best authorities in the fleld, 
on the amount of time available—specifi- 
cally, how long is the cold war going to last? 

If there is time, it would be a good idea 
to have more laboratories, because labs got 
less efficient as they get bigger. But it takes 
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about 10 years to get a laboratory to the 
stage where it is producing. It takes time to 
staff it, too, because research is something 
new—it involves the new idea—and not 
every sclentist is good at it—maybe 10 out 
of 100. You have to create a climate for 
them, sit back and hope. 

Research science is built on the apprentice 
system, and you can't hurry it, ‘You've 
got to catch these scientists young. Prob- 
ably their imagination won't be fired until 
they've fooled around in the lab for 5 years 
after their university training—then, likely 
as not, they'll find they didn’t take the right 
subjects to pursue what has interested them. 
So, they go back to school and learn what 
they need; then, maybe they produce, and 
even they don’t know in advance what it 
may be. 

ALLIES LACK FACILITIES 


If there is time, probably the U.S. Govern- 
ment ought to spend some science money in 
Europe, among its allies. Science in Europe 
since the war, possibly excepting West Ger- 
many, has not been well-to-do; it has suf- 
fered terribly from the rise in the cost of 
living. Even the supply of laboratory nuts, 
bolts, glassware and similar equipment is 
inadequate; further, the tools of sclence get 
constantly more complicated and expensive. 

As an example, if the United States helped 


our European allies might be able to buld 


a big cyclotron, an ion accelerator used in 
atom-splitting. At present, they can af- 
ford only small ones and thus are losing 
cut in the East-West science race. 

In European laboratories, scientists are 
getting along with little in the way of elec- 
tronic instruments, and the cost of building 
new ones continues to goup. Fully as criti- 
cal, however, is the fact that the United 
States continues to “raid” their laboratories 
of scientists; about the time their graduate 
students get to the research age, an Ameri- 
can job lures them out of Europe. In the 
common interest, it might be a good idea to 
halt this practice, if possible. 

If there is time, the United States might 
finance a centrally located European labora- 
tory for basic research, bringing to it selected 
European scientists from several countries. 
Scientists here, however, are dubious about 
the plan because in such research, you are 
dealing with unknowns—you can't put your 
finger on what's needed, and as one scientist 
remarked, “If you're going to dislocate people 
in that fashion, you ought to Know what you 
hope to get out of it.” 

RESEARCH VERSUS ENGINEERING 


If there is time, if this country is in 
pretty good shape vis-a-vis Russia, but per- 
haps the Soviets could pull ahead of us in 
20 years or so, then it might be a good idea 
to buld more U.S. labs and aid Europe in 
doing so. 

But if the Federal administration consid- 
ers America is in @ real emergency, most U.S. 
scientists would figure we should not dilute 
our efforts either with new labs or by helping 
Europe. 

Most oceanography is scientific research, 
not engineering. Most missile and rocket 
development is engineering, not research, 
The Russian exploits with sputnik have been 
principally enginering, not science, It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Soviet system 
is going to be good at finding out new things 
or merely at exploiting what already is 
known. Sputnik, for example, is largely a 
latter-day result of the German V-2 rocket of 
World War II. 

If you figure we are to have a war tomor- 
Tow, all U.S. scientists should become engi- 
neers; for some time now, this country has 
been watering down its research with an eye 
on the practical applications of science. 

But if there is time for research, let's see 
if the Government can't do better about pro- 
viding an assured income for the laboratories 
that are set up to perform it. 


` 
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President Clark Kerr’s Observations on 
Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article pub- 
lished in the March issue of the Cali- 
fornia Monthly outlining some important 
observations made by President Clark 
Kerr, of the University of California, 
while on a recent tour of Asia: 

PRESIDENT CLARK KERR’S OBSERVATIONS ON 
AsIA 


President Kerr, recently returned from an 
extensive visit to southern Asia, expressed 
considerable concern over the effectiveness of 
American foreign aid programs in the coun- 
tries he visited. The occasion of the 40-day 
trip was a series of seminars on problems of 
labor-management and social policy in eco- 
nomic growth sponsored by the Ford Foun- 
dation. 

“Present U.S. policy as regards underde- 
veloped countries seems often to reflect the 
current political situation rather than long- 
range goals. Ald by itself is not enough,” 
said Dr. Kerr. “We need a fully developed 
policy and first-rate personnel to go with it. 

“Our Public Information Service tends to 
tell only half the story. The people of Asia 
know what we have but not how we got it. 
They haven't been told that our standard of 
living is high and we work 40 hours or less 
a week because back in the beginning, when 
we too were underdeveloped, we were willing 
to work 60 to 80 hours a week. To give peo- 
ple an impression of our riches without men- 
tioning the work that provided them does 
not give a wise or fair impression of America. 

“The United States had better make up its 
mind to accompany its present monetary aid 
with fully developed policy or be prepared to 
watch its sphere of influence continue to 
dwindle. There is no crisis at the moment 
but at the rate things are going there may 
well be one in 10 to 20 years.“ 

Turning to his reception in Athens, Istan- 
bul, Beirut, Teheran, Karachi, Delhi, Cal- 
cutta, Djakarta, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Tokyo, and Honolulu, President Kerr re- 
marked on the wonderful friendliness ex- 
tended his group. The people are eager for 
answers to their problems. Their greatest 
need seems to be a sense of their own prog- 
ress. The people can still be reached, but 
this atmosphere of willingness to work with 
the West may not last too long if we don't do 
a better job. The black Cadillacs of the U.S. 
Diplomatic Corps, driving through streets 
lined with starving people, give a disagree- 
able picture of conspicuous consumption. 
The Russians, on the other hand, are rarely 
seen. 


“The people we met with in Asia were 
satisfied with our program of military aid, 
but they wanted more monetary help. They 
also wanted information. Leaders in uni- 
versities, Government, and industry wanted 
to know how to develop businessmen in a 
country that had never had any, they wanted 
to know how to develop manufacturers and 
responsible trade unions. From the things I 
saw, I would judge that the United States 
gets its greatest return on what it spends on 
education in underdeveloped countries. 
Public health programs are fine, but it really 
isn't fair to come in and save thousands of 
children at birth only -to let them die of 
starvation later on. 7 
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“Generally it seemed as though technical 
people working abroad were doing the best 
job for America. People in routine jobs 
seemed to show the least interest. By and 
large, our best people are where they count 
the most.” 

Dr. Kerr and his colleagues, Thomas H. 
Carroll, vice president of the Ford Founda- 
tion; John T. Dunlop, professor of economics 
at Harvard; and Frederick A. Harbinson, pro- 
fessor of industrial relations at MIT, met in 
seminar with representatives of universities, 
Government, and industry in Istanbul, Bel- 
rut, Teheran, Karachi, Delhi, Djakarta, and 
Tokyo. 

At a typical seminar an American visitor 
would give a talk on developments in his 
field, say trade-union organization, Then 
the local people explained what they were 
doing and the problems they had encoun- 
tered. A general discussion on how to im- 
prove conditions followed. Then another 
American would speak on his specialty. The 
average seminar lasted 3 or 4 days, and many 
sessions ran over into the evenings. Between 
sessions the visitors were entertained lay- 
ishly. 

“The seminars were received with enthu- 
slasm wherever we went,” concluded Dr. Kerr. 
“We feel that the trip was mutually advan- 
tageous. Our findings as to the state of 
industrialization in the countries we visited 
will be published in book form later this 
year.” 


Address by Ambassador John M. Cabot to 
Latin American Agricultural Attachés 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Easter recess I had the privilege of 
attending the market development con- 
ference of the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture held in Bogotá, Colombia. Present 
were not only those responsible for our 
Foreign Agricultural Service here in 
Washington and all U.S. Agricultural at- 
tachés on duty in Latin America, but also 
several representatives of agricultural 
trade organizations. These people met in 
Bogota with a common objective, namely, 
to discuss ways and means of expanding 
markets in Latin America for the prod- 
ucts of American farms. The potential 
markets for our agricultural products 
in that area are almost unlimited. Bet- 
ter markets mean greater prosperity for 
our own people and for those with whom 
we trade. 

The conference was opened by a very 
splendid statement by our Ambassador to 
Colombia, the Honorable John M. Cabot. 
Ambassador Cabot’s statement outlined 
the objectives of the conference and the 
responsibilities and opportunities open 
to our people in our dealings with our 
friendly neighbors to the south. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
Mr, Cabot's address herewith: 
WELCOMING TALK TO LATIN AMERICAN AGRI- 

CULTURAL ATTACHES BY AMBASSADOR JOHN 

M. Casor, Apnrit 1, 1959 

All men were created equal in needing 
food. All men do not need and ali men do 
not get the same amount of food or indeed, 
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in many cases, what they need. Some eat 
too much; many more cannot get enough 
even to work efficiently. Far too many are 
hungry. 

We are fortunate In the United States in 
having a surplus of food. Most of us here 
are of course taxpayers, and the $9 billion 
worth of food stored under our agricultural 
stabilization programs is a burden on our 
pocketbooks. But we have not abandoned 
our farmers to their economic fate, what- 
ever it might be; and our agricultural meas- 
ures have helped us to provide, for our 
friends and allies such as Colombia, the food 
which their people needed and did not have. 
With our surplus food we have saved many 
from starvation; and we have helped many 
more to save themselves from the spiritual 
starvation of totalitarian tyranny. 

Tyrants can indeed feed their people on 
propaganda. It does not matter to them 
if their people starve; if, indeed, they take 
food from the hungry to export and there- 
by obtain foreign exchange. They herd 
them into communes, for the glorification of 
the State and the abasement of the indi- 
vidual. Notably, all of the great modern 
tyrannies have thought of guns rather than 
butter. It matters not to them if millions 
starve while a 5-year plan is achieved and 
progress is made toward subjugating new 
peoples to their yoke. If they achieve sta- 
tistical results, what does the cry of a 
hungry child mean to them? 

It is difficult for a half-starved man to 
fight for freedom, Indeed as we accumulate 
agricultural surpluses we should remember 
that a great majority of humanity is more 
likely to wonder where its next meal is com- 
ing from than about its freedom. If the 
cold war is a struggle between two ways 
of life, what better demonstration can we 
give of ours than by showing that free 
men eat better than totalitarian slaves? 

In democracies the people decide what is 
tobedone. We insist that the people receive 
the necessities of life. The food which we 
produce will not only make the free man a 
more efficient worker; it will strengthen us 
physically and spiritually to resist those who 
announce frankly that they will bury us. 
Sometimes we forget that they mean just 
that, as regards both our bodies and our 
souls. 

Many of the people even in the free world 
are still hungry, despite everything that we 
are doing to feed them. The problem is not 
simply one of distributing the surpluses we 
have in the United States to correct deficien- 
cles elsewhere, Great as our stocks and pro- 
duction capacity are in the United States, 
they are not remotely sufficient to fill present 
and future needs. We do, indeed, need to 
dispose of burdensome surpluses. Far great- 
er, however, is the need to help other friendly 
countries produce themselves what they need. 
There will be cases in which this will hurt 
our national production, Nevertheless, it 
would not help the free world if we disposed 
of our food at the cost of discouraging ade- 
quate food production in the nations to 
which we exported it, or of injuring the legit- 
imate markets of other friendly countries. 

We must remember that a wise distribution 
of our surpluses Is likely In the long run to 
increase both production and consumption in 
other lands. If in some cases this means 
that our exports will decrease, experience has 
shown that in many other cases increasing 
demand will outstrip increasing domestic 
supply. We should be happy in a prospering 
market if the absolute amount of our agri- 
cultural exports Increases even though per- 
centage in our share of the market drops. 

You are here primarily to discuss expand- 
ing the markets for our agricultural prod- 
ucts. I believe you will succeed primarily 
insofar as your efforts promote prosperous 
markets in this area. Latin America now 
buys as much commercially from the United 
States as it can finance by selling its prod- 
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ucts to the United States. We have seen in 
Colombia the disastrous results of buying 
More than can be sold and also how much 
can be bought if much is sold. With more 
mouths to feed, with more hands to work, 
with greater prosperity and a will to pros- 
perity in Latin America there should be an 
ample market here for all that we have to 
sell, provided they can buy. We can stimu- 
late demand, and incidentally, individual 
well-being, in Latin America, by judicious 
schemes for promoting the sales of our agri- 
cultural surpluses among our fellow Amer- 
icans in our sister republics. But the 
thought I would leave with you is that their 
prosperity and our prosperity are inextri- 
cably linked; that if they feel themselves 
better off we are likely to find ourselyes bet- 
ter off; that our food cannot only satisfy 
their hunger, it can help to keep them and 
us free. 


2 1 is in this spirit that I take the greatest 
pleasure in welcoming you here today. We 
are honored by the presence of a distin- 
guished group of Senators and Representa- 
tives from our Congress. I am sure your 
Geliberations will be fruitful not only in 
solving immediate problems but also in 
facing the fundamental issues which today 
confront freemen everywhere. 


Where'd All Water Go? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr: BROOMFTELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the action earlier this year by the 
House of Representatives in approving 
the diversion’ of extra water from the 
Great Lakes into the Illinois Waterway, 
I would like my colleagues to note an 
article which appeared March 27, 1959, 
in the Detroit Free Press. After reading 
this article, I don't believe that there 
Should be any doubt in anyone's mind 
that earlier House action on this vital 
matter was hasty and ill-considered. 

The article follows: 

WHenr'p ALL Warra Go? 
(By Joe Dowdall) 

Boaters on the Greak Lakes joked last year 
erone “the guy who pulled the plug in Lake 

e.“ 

The water level had dropped an inch from 
the 1957 level. 

There's no joking now. 

In both Lake St. Clair and Lake Erie, the 
water level is at its lowest point in 17 years. 
The water levels of Lake Michigan and Lake 
Huron are at their lowest in 21 years, 

This time the old timers aren't shrugging 
their shoulders and explaining It's Just the 
7-year cycle.” 

The U.S. Department of Lake Survey has 
charted the Great Lakes‘ water levels back 
to 1850 in an effort to determine whether 
there’s a cycle of high and low water levels. 

“The levels of the last 15 years are enough 
to disprove such theories, says Maj. Ernest 
J. Denz, district engineer of the Lake Survey. 

“Not one of the lakes recorded had a high 
or low cycle. The only evidence of nature’s 
effect on the lakes“ water level is the amount 
of precipitation.” 

The 1958 level of Lakes Michigan and 
Huron has dropped 3.7 inches since the last 
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high mark In 1952. Lake St. Clair has 
dropped 2.8 inches, and Lake Erie 2.6 inches 
in the same 

The water level nas dropped at least an 
additional inch in the first 2 months of this 
year in these lakes. 

“We can't explain it,” Major Denz said. 
“We know that unusually thick ice cuts the 
flow of water through the lakes, but the 
water isn't coming back now that the ice is 
breaking up.” 

The dredging of the Detroit River and the 
lakes along the St. Lawrence Seaway will help 
the commercial carriers. But the dredged 
channels must draw their water from some- 
where. 

The seaway project calls for an additional 
2 to 5 feet of depth for 49 miles of the 78- 
mile stretch from the foot of the Detroit 
River to Lake Huron, 

Some pleasure boaters contend that the 
dredging is siphoning water from the rivers 
and streams that enter into the Great Lakes. 

Along parts of Fox Creek, the Clinton River 
and the Ecorse River the flow resembles that 
of a garden hose on a hot August afternoon, 
Just a trickle of water slips along the bed. 

In St. Clair Shores many of the canals 
have dried up under the 30-inch layer of 
ice. Boaters report their boat wells are bone 

The condition hasn't been termed critical 
as yet because the first 3 months of the 
year are always the lowest. 

The water level is expected to come back 
up, but it is doubtful that it will reach sida 
year’s level. 

The heavy ice and snow that blankets 
northern Michigan is expected to bring some 
relief when it melts, 

The boaters and the Army Engineers are 
praying. 


Expenditures of the Executive Office of 
the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently there has been much com- 
ment in the press concerning the 
expenditures of the Executive Office of 
the President. One columnist purport- 
edly compared projected expenses for 
1960 with the level of expenses for the 
year 1952, which was the last full year of 
the administration of President Harry S. 
Truman. At my request the Bureau of 
the Budget has furnished figures con- 
cerning actual expenses of the Executive 
Office in 1952 and estimated expenses 
for 1960. 

A summary of these figures reveals 
that personnel costs for the White House 
actually increased more and at a greater 
rate during President Truman’s admin- 
istration than they have during Presi- 
dent Eisenhowers administration, and 
this in spite of the fact that during 
President Eisenhower's administration 
Congress has twice increased the pay 
rates for Federal employees. 

Employment figures for 1952 and esti- 
mates for 1900 are as follows: 
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White House and Executive Office of the 
President—Average employment, fiscal 
years 1952 and 1960 


1952 White House and Executive Office nay 
SM PIO VINO oad —TH— 


Employment decreases: 

E KTE Mansion and 
FEE 

Bonan of the Budget... --.--- 

Council of Reonomle Advisers.. 

= are te Fund for the Presi- 

dent ~ > 
Office of Defense Mobilization- 


Additional employment: 
White House OMes. 


New activities established: 
Special projects (some part by 
transfer from existing agen: 


see Advisory Commit- 
Government Organiza- 


Raising. Within the Federal 


Service 
Operations Coordinating Board. 


1960 White House and Exeeutive Office total em- 


ployment (exeud personnel acquired as 
result of merger of FODA and ODM)...-...... 1,2 
— — 
Sum mar 


1952 total employment 
1960 total employment 


Actual comparative decrease -32 
1 Estimated. 
Includes eee Security Resources Board, later 
zed with ODM. 


DM e with FODA, an established independ- 
set agency, to sae Onea of Civil Defense and Mobllizu- 
tion in the Executive OMoe, 

4 OCB stall is — in NSO budget, 

Subject: White House and Executive Office 
of the President, comparison of employ- 
ment for the fiscal years 1952 and 1960. 

The attached table shows that employ- 
ment in all units in the White House and 

Executive Office of the President, with the 

exception of employment added to the 

Executive Office as a result of the merger of 

mobilization and civil defense activities in 

1958, actually decreased 2.5 percent from 

1952, the last full year In office of the pre- 

administration, to 1960. The merger 
in the Executive Office of Office of Defense 

Mobilization and Federal Civil Defense Ad- 

ministration (an established independent 

agency) sdded 1,506 employees, and this 
tends to make comparisons in total employ- 
ment misleading. 

THE WHITE HOUSE OFFICE 


Average employment of the White House 
Office increased from 252 in fiscal year 1952, 
to 272 in 1955. Since 1955, employment has 
remained close to 272, and no increases above 
the current 274 are anticipated through 
1960. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS 

Certain of the policy development and 
policy coordinating activities consolidated 
under “Special projects“ in 1956 had pre- 
viously been carried on in the departments 
and by interdepartmental committees. Per- 
sonnel were charged to the appropriation of 
the agency providing the funds rather than 
to the White House. This was also a prac- 
tice of previous administrations. 
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A part of the Increase indicated is at- 
tributable, however, to new undertakings 
which were dictated by the national inter- 
est. These include the studies in science 
and technology under Dr. Killian, and the 
airways modernization activities headed by 
General Quesada, which have since been 
transferred to the Federal Aviation Agency. 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Employment of the NSC increased from 21 
to 27 during the period 1952-58. Beginning 
in 1958, the Operations Coordinating Board 
has been financed from this appropriation. 
From its creation in 1953 until 1958 fi- 
nancing for OCB was provided by repre- 
sented agencies and personne] were distri- 
buted according to source of funds. The 
OCB assists in coordinating implementation 
of national security policies. Total NSC 
employment for 1960 is estimated to be 76. 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


The consolidation in 1958 of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, an inde- 
pendent office created in 1950, with the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, within the 
Executive Office of the President significantly 
changed overall Executive Office employ- 
ment. Total OCDM employment in 1960 is 
estimated to be 1,731, of which 225 relate to 
the former ODM and 1,506 to the newly 
merged functions from FCDA. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Employment of other activities in the 
Executive Office has remained stable, with 
the exception of the Bureau of the Budget 
which will employ 63 fewer people in 1960 
than in 1952. 


Dismissing TVA as Socialism Is Retreat- 
ing From Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
as we know, the House Public Works 
Committee recently ordered reported a 
bill to permit the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to finance additional needed 
power installations by the sale of reve- 
nue bonds. 

Many critics of this legislation base 
their opposition on the grounds that the 
TVA power concept is a form of social- 
ism. A very excellent editorial appeared 
in the Paducah Sun-Democrat of March 
30, 1959, questioning the wisdom and 
validity of this argument and presenting 
a most cogent example of the situation 
that can—and often does—prevail as a 
result of the virtual monopolistic con- 
trol of the private power companies. 

I should like to take this means of 
commending the following editorial to 
the attention of our colleagues: 

[From the e Mar. 30, 


Dismissinc TVA as SoctatisMm Is RETREATING 
From ISSUES 

Some of the critics of TVA power oppose 
it on the grounds that it is a form of so- 
clalism and is ipso facto evil. Such a charge 
is at best a general one and contains many 
weaknesses. 

For instance, fust what do we mean by 
socialism? To some people, anything run by 
the government is socialism, but is the Post 
Office Department socialistic, or the Census 
Bureau, or the Bureau of Public Roads? 
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Some political theorists would call our De- 
partment of Agriculture socialistic. Others 
would say that it is not, but that the REA’s, 
which were created by the Federal Govern- 
ment, are. 

It is obvious then that socialism is a word 
with different meanings to different people, 
and because of its many shadings of inter- 
pretation, it ls more a tool of demagoguery 
than an instrument of valid debate. 

Actually many of the bureaus of our Gov- 
ernment operate under varying philosophies 
of liberalism. To class these philosophies 
as degrees of socialism is to retreat from 
openminded consideration of basic issues. 

There were many valid reasons for in- 
auguration of TVA. One was flood control; 
another was improvement of navigation; an- 
other, to provide a yardstick to determine 
the cost of producing electric power. These 
are only a few. 

While there are drawbacks to having such 
a vast Government-controlled agency, there 
are also very serious drawbacks to relin- 
quishing production of power entirely to 
private companies, 

The private power companies are virtual 
monopolies. Huge power combines that con- 
trol subsidiaries over a multi-state are evid- 
ence of this. The people, then, are forced to 
pay the rates which they are charged and 
have no recourse from poor service. 

These are not yague, general charges; they 
are based on fact. An example is a copy of 
a letter from the pastor of the Methodist 
Church of Columbus, Ky., to the trustees of 
his church. Dated March 3, 1959, it reads 
as follows: 

“Gentlemen: May I call to your attention 
the excessive cost of electricity for the par- 
sonage. We have just received our bill for 
the period, December 16, 1958, to Febru- 
ary 16, 1959. It is $45.69. This is out of all 
proportion and reason when compared with 
the service received. What's more we were 
not at home for 16 days of the 61-day period, 
and our electricity was entirely, with the 
exception of water heater, cut off. 

“I would recommend as your minister that 
you look into changing the house over to 
gas with the exception of lights only. My 
wife and I have been married 39 years come 
June, and this is the first time we ever have 
encountered electric service rates that are 
oppressive. This is in comparison, not with 
TVA, but with such as Alabama Power Co., 
West Texas Utilities, Detroit Edison, Okla- 
homa Light & Gas Co. 

“Some time ago I finally induced the Ken- 
tucky utilities people to put a voltmeter on 
this line into the parsonage, and with the 
exception of just a few hours the line was 
underpowered. I knew it was, since it takes 
75-100 watt bulbs here to get a 60-watt light, 
and furthermore it takes just about twice as 
long to heat an oven here, or to heat a bath, 
as the places mentioned. An electrician who 
saw the tape on the voltmeter reading said, 
‘Surely they'll step this line up.“ This un- 
derpowered line ‘gimmick’ is a well-known 
kilowatt hour sales tool, since the ampere 
drainange is about doubled when the power 
is low. 

“For your information, we haye taken all 
the precautions recommended by anyone we 
have ever known to keep this within reason. 
But the situation is getting worse, and I do 
not belleve anyone can remedy it and enjoy 
the rational use of electricity under the pres- 
ent setup. That is why I recommend that 
you take steps at once to change it to some- 
thing that can be lived with. 

“Loyp HINDS, 
“Pastor.” 

We suggest that anyone who is opposed to 
TVA in principle consider whether he is in 
favor of the principles of charging a captive 
market “all the traffic will bear,” maintain- 
ing substandard equipment, refusing to live 
up to contracts, and influencing legislation to 
make competition impossible. These are al- 
ternatives the people of this area face. 
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Why the Boggs Bill Would Benefit Indus- 
try, the Nation, and the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following reprint from 
the March 27, 1959, issue of Business 
International: 


The most important feature of the Boggs 
bill (H.R. 5), the provision for the formation 
of a US. Foreign Business Corporation 
(FBC) which would pay no U.S. tax until it 
remits a dividend to its parent company. 
would result in little or no loss of revenue for 
the U.S. Treasury. This is the conclusion 
reached by BI editors during the past month 
in discussing this bill face-to-face with more 
than 100 U.S. manufacturers from coast to 
coast engaged in foreign business. 

This FBC provision of the bill would make 
if unnecessary for U.S. firms to operate 
abroad through foreign base companies in- 
corporatéd in profit sanctuary countries such 
as Panama, Canada, Venezuela, the Bahamas 
and Switzerland, which impose little or no 
tax on foreign income. Most alert U.S. man- 
ufacturers are operating abroad through base 
companies in these countries and pay no tax 
to the United States until these subsidiaries 
remit dividends to the U.S. parent. Most 
other companies doing substantial business 
abroad but not through foreign base com- 
panies are waiting o see if the Boggs bill 
passes; if it does not, they will soon organ- 
ize such companies. Thus U.S, tax revenue 
will be much the same whether the bill 
passes or not. 

The only practical question confronting 
the U.S. Government is whether it wishes 
to have the foreign operations of U.S. cor- 
porations directed by foreign base companies 
whose offices are located abroad—or by U.S. 
corporations located within the United 
States. 


BENEFITS TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE FBC 


This measure of the Boggs bill would ad- 
vance a cardinal principle of U.S. foreign 
policy: the encouragement of private invest- 
ment overseas. This is true because most 
corporations must earn from outside the 
United States the capital to invest abroad. 
They need every cent of capital they can 
earn or borrow in the United States for in- 
vestment within the United States. Indeed, 
the amount of domestic private investment 
may well determine the duration of the pres- 
ent upward movement of the business curve. 
We have seldom had sustained prosperity 
without a steady, high level of investment in 
U.S. plant and equipment, Moreover, U.S. 
industry needs billions of dollars for new. 
modern equipment in domestic plants to 
achieve productivity gains necessary to stem 
inflation that the wage-price spiral otherwise 
would impose upon the country. 

As a practical matter, therefore, future 
private investments abroad will be made 
largely out of profits earned abroad. Be- 
cause this is so, alert U.S, manufacturers 
have established foreign base companies in 
profit sanctuary countries. Profits flowing 
into subsidiaries in these countries promptly 
flow out again in the form of new invest- 
ments overseas, with little or no tax im- 
posed while the capital is en route. In 
short, foreign base companies enable U.S. 
firms to move profits from one foreign coun- 
try to another without the United States 
imposing a tax owing to the transfer. This 
is the modern way of investing and expand- 
ing abroad. 
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NO NEED FOR EXODUS 


Ultimately, of course, dividends are paid 
to the U.S. parent, at which time the U.S. 
Treasury collects its share. In the mean- 
time, U.S. taxes are only deferred—they are 
neither evaded nor avoided. But during the 
period of deferral, the money is put to pro- 
ductive use in advancement of U.S. foreign 
economic policy, The Boggs bill would per- 
mit this deferral to be used, and the man- 
agement of U.S. business operations abroad 
to be directed, by a U.S. corporation—with- 
in the United States—with U.S. personnel 
paying U.S. income taxes, and using the 
services of U.S. banks, insurance companies 
and the like, which also pay U.S. income 
taxes, 

The absence of legislation such as Mr. 
Boccs proposes is now forcing U.S. cor- 
porations to move their international offices 
out of the country—forcing U.S. executives 
to move out and to do their business and 
banking in foreign countries. It is forcing 
U.S, companies to make investments in pro- 
ductive facilities in other countries under 
Panamanian, Canadian, Swiss or other fags 
instead of the U.S. flag—and to lose the 
benefits of U.S. tax treaties, treaties of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation, and 
the protection of what is really U.S. prop- 
erty by the US. Government. Finally, 
operating through base companies in foreign 
countries is more exepnsive and less ef- 
ficient than if these companies were lo- 
cated in the United States where they ought 
to be. 

Here are the six major questions being 
asked about this feature of the Boggs bill— 
and the answers. 


SOME COMMON QUESTIONS—AND ANSWERS 


Question 1: How much revenue would the 
United States lose by enacting this pro- 
vision of the Boggs bill into law? 

Answer; Not much, if any. In the lon 
Tun, the Treasury would collect more, sin: 
U.S. firms expand abroad for the purpose 
of ultimately paying larger dividends. When 
larger profits flow from the FBC to the U.S, 
parent, the United States would collect larger 
taxes. Meantime, the Treasury would have 
little revenue even deferred, because most 
US. firms that are not already deferring taxes 
through using foreign base companies will 
promptly organize them if the Boggs bill is 
defeated. 

Question 2: Should the Boggs bill be re- 
written to exclude export profits from the 
benefits of deferral? 

Answer: Profits on exports constitute a 
major source of funds for investment abroad. 
Many existing foreign base companies are 
already engaged in handling exports, from 
both U.S. and foreign plants. To exclude 
exports would emasculate the bill and drive 
more companies abroad, where they would 
Gefer U.S. tax on export income in any case. 

Question 3: Should the bill be rewritten 
to provide the benefits of deferral only for 
investments that flow into underdeveloped 
Nations that are of strategic importance to 
our national security? 

Answer: As a practical matter, most firms 
must earn abroad the money to invest 
abroad, and the place to earn it quickly and 
in the first instance is often in the more de- 
veloped markets such as Europe. In the 
interests of U.S. foreign economic policy, 
there should be no geographic limits placed 
on the Boggs bill, 


A GROWING LINE OF PRECEDENTS 


Question 4: Will this law give unfair ad- 
vantages to U.S, corporations over European 
competitors? 

Answer: This question reveals an igno- 
Tance of what other countries now offer their 
businessmen. In 1957, the United King- 
dom amended its Inland Revenue Act to pro- 
Vide for the creation of Overseas Trading 

tions whose profits are not taxed un- 
til dividends are paid to shareholders. The 
&mendment resembles the Boggs bill. The 
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Belgians, under certain circumstances, re- 
duce the tax on foreign income by 80 per- 
cent. The Dutch, under certain conditions, 
do not tax foreign income of their corpora- 
tions at all. The Boggs bill is needed to en- 
able U.S. firms to meet foreign competition. 

Question 5: Does the bullding of plants 
abroad rob U.S, workers of jobs? 

Answer: No. U.S. manufacturers build 
plants abroad to sell goods that cannot be 
exported from the United States owing to 
tariffs, import quotas and currency restric- 
tions imposed by other governments, or be- 
cause U.S. costs and prices are too high to 
compete with foreign-made goods. Profits 
from foreign plants flowing into the United 
States have helped to stabilize employment 
as well as earnings of U.S. firms. 

Question 6: Does the building of plants 
abroad rob the United States of export earn- 
ings? 

Answer: For the immediate future, no— 
for the reasons given above. In the long 
term, higher living standards abroad, boosted 
by U.S. private enterprise, will create larger 
markets for U.S. goods. Canada's industrial- 
ization proves this to be true. Moreover, 
foreign exchange earnings from U.S. private 
investments will add further assurances that 
the United States will be able to balance its 
international accounts at a high level and 
permit it to import all the raw materials it 
will need to keep its factories humming and 
expanding. 

By permitting U.S. corporations to operate 
abroad through U.S. foreign business cor- 
porations, as provided by the Boggs bill, the 
U.S. Government in the end would not only 
collect more taxes, but would make more 
effective use of the only instrument for 
foreign economic development that we pos- 
sess whick the Communists do not have 
and cannot duplicate: free enterprise build- 
ing, Owning, and managing plants abroad. 

True, the Russians can and do build a few 
plants abroad for other countries. But not 
many. Very few countries of the free world 
are interested in making such arrangements 
with a Communist government. When the 
Russians build a plant, they insist that it 
be a socialized undertaking—that it be 


owned by the host government, which, in 


turn, is required to sign a note evidencing 
& long-term obligation to the U.S.S.R. 

By contrast, when a U.S. firm builds a 
plant abroad, the host government does not 
promise to pay anyone at any time a single 
peso or rupee—let alone a dollar. It’s the 
other way around—the U.S, firm promises 
to pay taxes to the host government. 

When a new plant goes up, permanent 
jobs are created. Local industries are 
stimulated by the plant's purchases of raw 
materials, components, and services. Foreign 
exchange is saved by the substitution of lo- 
cal production for otherwise necessary im- 

Sometimes foreign exchange is 
earned by exports from the plant. This is 
genuine economic development. And it does 
not cost U.S. taxpayers a cent. In the 3- 
year period 1956-58, forelgn economic aid 
extended by the U.S. Government amounted 
to $6 billion. In the same period, U.S. 
private investments abroad Increased by $10 
billion. 


Purchase of British Turbogenerating 
Equipment by TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I wish to discuss the recent de- 
cision by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity to purchase certain large turbogen- 
erating equipment from a British firm 
rather than an American supplier. Spe- 
cifically, I will comment on the justifica- 
tion cited by TVA for the action it has 
taken in this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, in a release dated Feb- 
ruary 27, 1959, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority undertakes to explain its award 
of a contract for purchase of a turbo- 
generator to a British concern. Parsons 
& Co., the British bidder, underbid 
Westinghouse and General Electric by 
approximately 31 percent. 

TVA says that it was disturbed by the 
rising price of turbogenerators, claim- 
ing that the prices charged by the do- 
mestie bidders had risen 50 percent 
since 1951 while average wholesale prices 
had increased only 5 percent. However, 
if we look at wages we find an increase 
in the electrical machinery industry 
weekly wage from $61.48 in September 
1950 to $85.36 in September 1958. This 
is an increase of 39 percent. These fig- 
ures come from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and are much more in point 
than general wholesale prices. 

The building of a turbogenerator is a 
custom job and labor costs represent a 
large part of value added. y 

In such custom jobs our large mass 
production industries lose a great part 
of the advantage that comes from mass 
production. The process of building 
such a generator cannot be called mass 
production merely because the contrac- 
tor is a mass producer of other items. 
The competitive disadvantage of much 
higher wages paid in this country re- 
flects itself precisely where our produc- 
tivity is not boosted by mechanization 
or automation. It stands to reason that 
in custom-made items we enjoy little 
if any differential in productivity over 
the British. 

It would therefore be expected that 
the British could readily underbid us by 
a wide margin and would do so unless 
they allowed for an inordinate profit. 
Our wage rates are in the nature of 244 
times those of the British in the electri- 
cal machinery industry. 

To repeat, in custom-built items we 
largely shed the productivity lead that 
we enjoy in many mass-produced items. 
Moreover, wages represent a high per- 
centage of total costs of producing cus- 
tom-made items. 

TVA says that Westinghouse esti- 
mated 1,080,000 man-hours to build the 
turbogenerators; and concludes that the 
difference in wages between the British 
and American companies would be only 
$1.5 million. To arrive at this result 
it was necessary only to multiply the 
number of man-hours by the wage dif- 
ferential. This calculation, however, 
covers only a part of the story, The 
materials used by our manufacturers 
also contain American wages all the way 
back to the mines and the soil whereas 
the British materials contain the much 
lower British wages through all the 
stages of production back to the raw 
materials, 

Therefore should the domestic com- 
panies enjoy no advantage in produc- 
tivity over what appears to be a highly 
efficient and reliable British company, 
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the advantage of the latter. should be 
about 244 to 1 costwise. If it is less 
than that, the British company is not as 
efficient as claimed by TVA; and our 
companies are penalized for their greater 
efficiency. To be sure, there is the duty 
of about 15 percent on the British prod- 
uct plus ocean transportation, marine 
insurance, and so forth; but none of 
these charges would span the 2½ to 1 
ratio. 

That Parsons should be able to un- 
derbid our domestic companies by only 
31 percent is therefore a little surpris- 
ing. That a handsome margin of profit 
could be hidden in such a bid seems 
easily possible. That possibility no 
doubt accounts for the company’s ability 
to accept a penalty clause as noted by 
TVA whereas the American bidders 
would not do so even under their higher 
bid. 


TVA's eagerness to send this contract 
overseas and its rationalization of its 
position by resort to transparent arith- 
metic is perhaps explained by its refer- 
ence to our general foreign trade policy 
and our international relations, 

That Executive domination of our for- 
eign commerce, contrary as it is to the 
mandate of the Constitution, has now 
filtered through adminstrative capil- 
laries to the various purchasing agencies 
is confirmed by the TVA award of the 
contract to a foreign company and its 
explanation of the fact. In the end, for 
example, TVA says that purchase of the 
power unit from Parsons strengthens 
the economic position of our ally, Great 
Britain. This, it should be noted, is an 
entirely different argument from the 
preceding ones and explains much better 
than TVA’s ragged arithmetic the rea- 
son for the award to a British firm. 

The part played by our Executive do- 
minated foreign trade policy emerges 
very clearly. The State Department's 
diplomacy must be supported through 
thick and thin throughout the fabric of 
our Government. The totalitarian posi- 
tion thus given to our foreign trade 
policy must brush to one side all con- 
siderations of a domestic nature. 

“For national security,” continues 
TVA, “strong allies, a healthy world 
trade, essential industries strengthened 
by stimulation of competition, are likely 
to be at least as important as the loca- 
tion of specific powerplant repair facil- 
ities.” 

Westinghouse and General Electric 
had maintained that the national secu- 
rity would be jeopardized by creating 
dependence upon foreign sources for re- 
pair facilities. TVA was not impressed. 
It answered as just quoted. 

Particular note should be taken of 
the fact that the view was expressed by 
TVA that the strengthening of essential 
industries by stimulation of competi- 
tion, was desirable. Aside from the 
question whether TVA is by way of su- 
perseding the function of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department 
of Justice in seeking to assure the 
stimulaton of competition the ques- 
tion naturally arises whether competi- 
tion is stimulated when a 40 percent 
wage level is pitted against one of 100 
percent; or could it be argued that such 
competition is unfair, particularly if 
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wages are not to be used as a source of 
competitive advantage. If it is the in- 
tent on the other hand to undermine 
the American wage system such com- 
petition could become a useful instru- 
ment. 

Are we to assume that if the British 
company needs the great wage advan- 
tage that it has General Electric and 
Westinghouse’ are to be penalized be- 
cause they are more efficient producers? 


"They must indeed be more efficient if 


they can pay wages 2 times as high as 
Parsons and yet bid only 50 percent 
higher on a Government contract. 

TVA says it was willing to let the 
domestic bidders go 20 percent above 
the foreign bidder, as can be done under 
the controlling Executive order. 

But why 20 percent? What possible 
relation is there between the production 
costs borne by Westinghouse and Gen- 
eral Electric and those of a foreign com- 
petitor that operates under entirely dif- 
ferent cost burdens? Let us suppose 
that the bidder had been not British, but 
Italian or Japanese. Would the differ- 
ential that might then have been recog- 
nized still be one of 20 percent? Obvi- 
ously, yes, since no discrimination can 
be drawn among different countries. 
Yet the 20-percent margin might have 
fitted even more loosely any other for- 
eign bidder than it fit England. 

The whole TVA position comes down 
simply to the desire, in keeping with our 
State Department's foreign economic 
policy, to give more public contracts to 
foreign countries. Otherwise why does 
TVA argue so elaborately the extraneous 
economic points that it presents and why 
does it bring in elements of foreign 
policy? 

It says that— 

It can reasonably be assumed that these 
dollars (those garnered by Parsons & Co.) 
will be used to finance British purchases of 
other goods either in the United States or 
in third countries which will in turn use 
the dollars to make purchases in the United 
States. 


Here we see TVA becoming the De- 
partment of Commerce; but it must be 
said that the TVA economics, like its no- 
tion of relative efficiency, will not bear 
the light of reality. In the past 5 or 6 
years some seven or eight billions of 
dollars have flown overseas and, with the 
exception of 1957, have shown no signs 
of returning. In 1958 alone we lost $3.4 
billion in our international monetary 
balance. 

In fact, the economics in the TVA re- 
ply and the references to foreign policy 
read very much as if they had been 
written in the State Department. 

As for the conclusion that the higher 
bids by the domestic concerns represent 
unreasonable prices and therefore pre- 
sumably exorbitant profit, there is, of 
course, no proof. The only yardsticks 
used are the increase in wholesale prices, 
allegedly only 5 percent between 1951 
and 1959, and the margin of overbid in 
relation to a foreign bidder. Neither 
yardstick is suited to the thing to be 
measured. 

Was the American bid price unrea- 
sonabie? That is all the law asks; al- 
though it must be admitted that the 
regulations lay down an arbitrary meas- 
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ure; and, further, that TVA was bound 
by the regulations, 

It was because of the unrealistic 
character of the regulations that the 
domestic companies made their plea on 
the basis of national security. On that 
ground TVA overruled them. The re- 
sult is simply that the domestic indus- 
try loses the contract on grounds that 
penalize relatively higher productive ef- 
ficiency. This result is achieved by 
using an irrelevant yardstick provided 
by regulations under the Buy American 
Act, but not by the law itself. 

Through this loophole TVA is able 
to comply with the foreign economic 
policy of the State Department while 
at the same time going contrary to the 
domestic economic policies of the past 
25 years, especially the part of it that 
has had the effect of raising wages in 
this country to the highest level in his- 
tory. i 

By law wages have been taken out of 
domestic competition. Now the Gov- 
ernment turns around and lowers the 
boom on is own creation. Foreign 
wages are free to compete and foreign 
industries paying low wages are free to 
take full advantage of the higher Ameri- 
can level and win awards of public con- 
tracts by simple underbidding, a very 
easy thing for them to do. 

Mr. Speaker, still another aspect of 
this problem has come to our attention 
and I wish to mention it at this point. 
My colleagues may recall receiving a 
letter recently from the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Among other things, the union 


: attempted to prove that the contract in 


question was lost to American firms be- 
cause their bids allegedly included an 
unreasonable percentage of profit, there- 
by enabling the Parsons firm to under- 
bid their quotations by a substantial 
amount. 7 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include as a 
further extension of my remarks a let- 
ter which I have just received from Mr. 
C. H. Bartlett, vice president of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. The infor- 
mation supplied by Mr. Bartlett will 
serve to clarify the questions raised by 
the union. The letter follows: 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 3, 1959. 
Hon. Rictrann M. SIMPSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Simpson: Since our dinner in 
Washington on February 26 at which time 
we discussed the problem of the import of 
heavy electric power apparatus, many mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania delegation have 
shown an interest In this matter. There- 
fore, we feel in order to keep the record 
this letter in order to keep the record 
straight. 

You have received, I believe, a letter from 
the general president of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica, on the subject of the 500,000-kilowatt 
steam turbine generator ordered by TVA 
from C. A. Parsons & Co., Ltd., of England. 
In this letter, this UE official has done a 
great disservice to the union’s membership 
and to the Nation with absurd charges of 
265 percent profits in the electrical fndustry 
of the United States. The letter presents 
an argument based on false assumptions, 
incorrect figures, and distortions of fact. Its 
resulting conclusions are ludicrous, 
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For example, while the UE does not deny 
that U.S. electrical manufacturers pay wages 
at least 214 times those paid in England, 
they somehow calculate that our labor costs 
on this $18 million job are only $91,000 
more than Parsons labor costs. 

They calculate further that the total cost 
of building this giant steam turbine gen- 
erator would be only $5,300,000. The fact 
is that this amount wouldn't cover the cost 
of materials—to say nothing of wages and 
salfries, the costs of providing and operat- 
ing our factories, and their great number of 
machine tools, transportation, research and 
development, and many additional expenses. 

I am sure that Westinghouse stockholders 
would be delighted If. our profits could be 
a little closer to the 265 percent that UE 
says we earn, instead of the 4 percent or 
Slightly less that we actually have earned 
in the last several years. 

The UE letter bases its charges of profit- 
eering on what it says are company figures. 
It then quotes a statement by Mr. A. C. 
Monteith which appeared in the Westing- 
house News to the effect that the TVA order 
in question would have meant 1,080,000 
man-hours of work for Westinghouse em- 
ployees at the Lester and East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., plants and 375,000 man-hours of work 
for employees in plants of supplier com- 
panies. 

What the UE does not say is that these 
figures represent only the direct factory 
labor which would have been involved in 
production of the steam turbine generator— 
the labor of those factory employees who 
would have been working full time on this 
particular job and who are directly affected 
by the loss of this order. When we cited 
these man-hour figures to show the possible 
effect. of this lost order on employment, we 
were intentionally conservative, limiting the 
figure to direct labor only. 

The figure does not include the host of 
service personnel such as crane operators, 
materials handlers, production clerks, plant 
guards, supervisors, and others, Such indi- 
rect labor costs are at least double the direct 
labor costs. ‘This means that the total labor 
cost of manufacturing this type of giant 
electrical equipment is approximately three 
times the actual direct labor cost, And that 
covers only the people in the manufactur- 
ing plants, In addition, there is the cost of 
the people in the research and development 
departments and laboratories whose efforts 
keep American electrical apparatus ahead of 
the world in reliability and efficiency. And 
there are sales costs and administrative 
costs. The UE letter ignores all these. 

As a second step in its series of miscalcu- 
lations, the UE takes this small portion of 
total labor cost and multiplies it by several 
industry-average wage figures—which also 
are incorrect when applied to the Westing- 
house plants involved. The skilled em- 
Ployees who build these giant machines 
earn well above the average industry wage. 

Then, to muddle even more the already 
completely inaccurate calculation, the UE 
applies a mythical productive efficiency ad- 
vantage which, they imply, the heavy elec- 
trical manufacturers in this country have 
over similar plants ebroad. This, they 
claim, is 244 percent. If such an advantage 
exists in the production of heavy electric 
power apparatus, we are not aware of it. 
And judging from the low bids of foreign 
electrical manufacturers, they haven't heard 
of their great disadvantage either. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the officers 
of a national labor union who represent 
thousands of American workmen spread this 
type of economic nonsense which can only 
Work against the best interests of their 
members in a segment of industry where re- 
duced employment has been and still is a 
problem. 

Such propaganda is serious also in that it 
encourages those who fall to see the dangers 
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involved in our Government buying heavy 
electric power apparatus from foreign com- 
panies which could not provide the neces- 
sary repairs and maintenance in time of war. 

The UE letter dismisses the security ques- 
tion as a hypocritical issue raised to justify 


our inability to meet the low bids of foreign 


suppliers, We are willing to leave to your 
judgment whether or not the continuous 
supply of electric power to key defense pro- 
duction areas of the country during a na- 
tional emergency is a real or a hypocritical 
issue. In 1957, TVA supplied more than 
half the power used by the U.S, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, for example, 

Despite TVA reassurances on the ability of 
foreign suppliers to provide service, the fact 
remains that the Parsons company does not 
have a steam turbine generator manufac- 
turing plant on this continent. Nor is there 
any plant in Canada capable of handling 
major repairs of large steam turbine gen- 
erators. Parsons, in its bid, said it has just 
three technical men in all of North America 
to handle repairs and maintenance. By 
contrast, Westinghouse has more than 1,000 
field service engineers, and, in addition to 
our major manufacturing plants, we have 
service and repair plants throughout the 
United States. Any major repair or replace- 
ment on such a steam turbine generator as 
the TVO Colbert Station unit would require 
Parsons to ship the unit overseas or ship 
parts from-overseas—something which could 
be impossible in time of war or other na- 
tional emergency. 

This very real issue of national security 
should not be screened from view by the 
smoke of misinformation emanating from 
UE or any other source. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. H. BARTLETT, 
Vice President. 


NATO’s 10th Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, as our 
international problems over the last 12 
years are reviewed, cne more and more 
realizes that NATO, the United Nations, 
Marshall plan, and so forth, has up to 
1959 curbed the Soviets in their drive for 
world domination. 

It has been a great sacrifice and hard 
battle for the United States to unite the 
free world against the Communist inter- 
national conspiracy. Millions through- 
out the world today are beginning to 
wake up to the threat of Communist 
enslavement. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial: 

NATO's 10TH BRTHDAY 

The Council of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization is meeting in Washington to- 
day. On Saturday will come the 10th anni- 
versary of the signing of the treaty which 
brought that organization into existence. 

“It has been a great week's work in the 
history of the world,” said British Foreign 
Minister Ernest Beyin as the Western na- 
tions completed their 1949 sessions in New 
York and initiated the NATO pact. Noth- 
ing that has happened since has contra- 
dicted his words, even though the NATO 
alliance has not developed into everything 
we then hoped it would be. 
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Twelve nations joined at first in the North 
Atlantic Treaty and, at the same time, made 
plans for U.S. military aid to Western Eu- 
rope and agreed on the basic plans for a 
free West German Government. 

Harry S. Truman then called the compact 
"a long step toward permanent peace in the 
whole world.” NATO was expected to build 
an armed force that, in event of war with 
Russia, would hold back Soviet forces until 
the U.S. Strategic Air Command could go 
into action. 

This “shield against aggression,” as Tru- 
man described it, has never been fully real- 
ized. Within a year after the pact was 
signed Russia broke the U.S. nuclear mo- 
nopoly, and various factors have contrived 
to keep NATO military forces at far below 
their intended size. The original goal was 
100 ground divisions by 1954; it has been 
cut to 30, but today NATO has ony 21 to 
face an estimated 175 Soviet divisions avail- 
abie for Eastern Europe, 

Despite the fact that the NATO forces are 
seriously undermanned, they have been a 
strong deterrent against war in Europe. 
Each soldier has been a symbol of the com- 
mon Western strategy for rebuffing aggres- 
sion. And there has been no westward ex- 
pansion by the Soviet Union since 1948. 

No one understands better the psycholog- 
ical barrier ralsed by NATO than do the 
men in the Kremlin. They have tried, time 
and again, to break it down. Their unre- 
lenting endeavors to destroy NATO are the 
best tribute that could be paid to it. 

So an appraisal of NATO on its 10th an- 
niyersary finds much to be said in its be- 
half, even though it has not developed into 
the military shield expected in 1949. It has 
been extremely fmportant in maintainng the 
peace in Europe. 

But the anniversary also finds an increas- 
ing recognition that the North Atlantic com- 
pact must be developed into far more than a 
military alliance. It should not be only a 
defensive network. Ties should be streng- 
thened in the economic and political flelds, 
in the areas of social and cultural affairs, 

Thus far little has been done in this direc- 
tion. The Atlantic community of free na- 
tions Is not being knit together as it should 
be. This is the effort toward which our 
NATO allies, now 15 in number, should direct 
themselves In the next decade. The success 
of their efforts will determine whether. April 
4 is to have significance among the free na- 
res such as July 4 has within the United 

ates. 


Launching of the “Sea Diver” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, April 5, 1959, there 
was launched at the Quincy Adams 
Yacht Yards at Quincy, Mass., one of the 
most remarkable vessels ever to take the 
water. She is called Sea Diver and is 
the first boat built from the keel up es- 
pecially for use in underwater explora- 
tion of historical sites. Her owner is 
the famous inventor of the Link trainer, 
Edwin A. Link, president of the General 
Precision Equipment Corp. He gave the 
vessel his personal supervision and built 
into it special equipment, some of which 
he invented himself. 

I had the great privilege of being pres- 
ent when Sea Diver slid down the ways. 
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She is not a yacht but a work boat con- 
structed for serious scientific purposes, 
Made of heavy steel, with the care 
typical of New England craftsmen, she is 
91 feet long, with a 20-foot beam, and will 
draw about 6 feet. There is ample ac- 
commodation for 14. Her cruising range, 
without refueling, will be more than 7,000 
miles. She is powered by two diesel 
engines and there are two other diesel 
engines to operate the special equipment. 
She has radar, sonar, and loran for nay- 
igation. She has an underwater view- 
ing compartment, a bay at the stern 
from which divers can descend, a device 
called an air lift which can suck sand 
from the bottom of a harbor so that the 
sand can be strained through a sieve 
to recover small objects and a crane 
capable of lifting 6 tons. In addition, she 
has a water jet which can be used for 
excavation under water or on land. 

Mr. Link and his wife, Marion, already 

have made extensive and fruitful ex- 
plorations off the Florida Keys and in 
the Caribbean. One of their achieve- 
ments was the discovery of a 15th cen- 
tury anchor, possibly the anchor of Co- 
lumbus’ flag ship, the Santa Maria. 
Mrs. Link has told the story of their 
earlier explorations in a book recently 
published by Rineheart & Co., appropri- 
ately entitled “Sea Diver,” the name of 
an earlier and smaller boat which they 
used in their adventures. She is do- 
nating her royalties toward the operat- 
ing expenses of new expeditions. 
- The new Sea Diver, which I saw 
launched, soon will depart on a shake- 
down cruise to the Caribbean and will 
be used in the exploration of the sunken 
city of Port Royal in Jamaica under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian Institution 
and the National Geographic Society. 
Port Royal suddenly vanished under the 
water as the result of an earthquake 
in 1692. In 1956 the Links did some in- 
vestigation there and now, with the new 
boat and equipment, will carry on a 
more thorough exploration. 

It is possible that they will make a 
further contribution to history. 

Upon leaving Port Royal, Mr. Link has 
told me, he intends to take Sea Diver, 
under her own power, to the coast of 
Israel, there to explore the sunken har- 
bor of Caesarea, under the auspices of 
the America-Israel Society, an educa- 
tional organization of which a number of 
my colleagues in the Congress of the 
United States are founders and sponsors 
and which has its headquarters in the 
Willard Hotel, here in Washington. 

Caesarea was the favorite city of King 
Herod the Great and the port from 
which St. Paul sailed on his mission. 
The Links made a preliminary survey 
there in 1957, using light diving equip- 
ment. They were inspired to do so by 
the fact that fishermen had been bring- 
ing up in their trawls along the coast, 
jugs, known as amphorae, dating back 
more than 1,500 years before the Chris- 
tian era. They found evidence that ob- 
jects of great interest to archeologists 
lie buried in the sand beneath the har- 
bor waters. 

I am proud that a shipyard in my own 
State of Massachusetts was chosen for 
the construction of this unique vessel 
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to be used in the cause of the advance- 
ment of knowledge. It seems to me, 
too, that Sea Diver, in exploring the his- 
toric past, hitherto hidden from us by 
the waters of the seas, will demonstrate, 
wherever she goes, the interest that we 
Americans take in peaceful pursuits 
and thus will make a contribution to 
good will and better understanding 
wherever she may drop anchor. 

The Quincy Adams Yacht Yard is 
owned and operated by its president, 
Edward D. Whiting, 363 Adams Street, 
Milton, Mass. Mr, Whiting has over 35 
years in boat building. He has been 
associated with the Lawley Ship Yards 
where he directed the boat building pro- 
gram for many years and has served as 
president of the George Lawley Ship 
Yard. Edward Whiting is owner and 
president of the Nevins Yacht Yard, 


City Island, N.Y., and is also owner of, 


the Quincy Adams Marine Sales, Inc. 

Born in South Boston, Mass., Edward 
Whiting has spent an entire life time 
amongst those who participate in yacht- 
ing and boating in the South Boston and 
Dorchester coastal area, 

We in Masachusetts are proud of Ed- 
ward Whiting and his many accom- 
plishments. 

A great future can be predicted for 
the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard. 


The Man From Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an excellent 
article written by Mr. William V. Shan- 
non, entitled “The Man From Tennes- 
see.” The article pays tribute to the 
public service of one of our esteemed 
colleagues, the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr, KEFAUVER]. Mr. Shannon 
has a keen insight into the fine public 
service and public career of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and I 
am very happy to associate myself with 
the contents of the article. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 

[From the New York Post, Mar. 29, 1959] 
THE Man FROM TENNESSEE 
(By William V. Shannon) 

WasHINGTON.—The announcement this 
week by Senator KEFAUVER, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, that he would not enter next 
year the New Hampshire presidential pri- 
mary, which he has won twice before, marks 
a major turning point in a remarkable ca- 
reer. 

During the decade of the fifties, and these 
have been dreary years for liberalism, KE- 
FAUVER has been an extraordinarily useful 
and positive figure. The failure of his long 
personal campaign for the Presidency, a quest 
he has now abandoned, should not obscure 


the value of his contribution. 


In 1950-52, the gray fag end of the Tru- 
man administration, a period when the wrong 
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kind of political professionalism and a few 
shabby scandals were putting shadows across 
& magnificent record of 20 years of liberal 
accomplishment, KEFAUVER helped keep the 
record straight. 

His slashing attack on or crime 
reaffirmed the half-ignored fact that, for 
liberals, good government must always mean 
honest government, that there can be no 
permissible alliance between welfare state 
liberalism and the gangsters’ code. Being 
for public housing or the repeal of Taft- 
Hartley does not make a politician a libéral 
if he is also for slot machines in the corner 
candy store and a fast buck for the racketeers. 

There were elements of sensationalism in 
the Kefauver committee's crime investigation 
and the committee indulged in some prac- 
tices in public hearings that were debatable 
from the civil liberties standpoint, but KE- 
FAUVER, On balance, performed an important 
service for our country's liberal tradition in 
piercing the smoggy atmosphere of com- 
pinisance and collusion between gangsters 
and some big-city political machines, 

When Keravuver waded into the primaries 
against the express opposition of President 
Truman, the congressional oligarchs, and 
most of the State organizations, he served 
to remind the professionals that the party 
belonged to the people and not to them. 
Moreover, the Democratic Party in its mod- 
ern incarnation has become the rallying 
point of a rebel, the chronic dissenter, the 
wayward political independent. Kerauver’s 
candidacy, in its own way, did as much as 
groups like the Stevenson volunteers to keep 
alive the picture of the Democratic Party as 
a place where mavericks and independents 
of all kinds, even the thorny Harold Ickes 
variety, would always be welcome. 

Keravver has been almost unique in his 
ability to make the economic case against 
the Eisenhower administration become tan- 
gible and readily comprehensible. 

It was no small feat, for example, for him 
to take political charge of the incredibly 
complicated Dixon-Yates contract. He took 
this unpromising issue, kept it alive for 
more than 2 years and made it politically 
hot for everyone concerned, including Gen- 
eral Eisenhower himself. 

During much of this time, Kerauver had 
no instrument to use except the virtually 
paper Subcommittee on Monopoly and Anti- 
trust which had no appropriation, no staff 
except Sidney Davis, its indefatigable volun- 
teer counsel, and no support from any other 
Senator, except for the erratic good will of 
ancient “Wild Bill" Lancer, Republican, of 
North Dakota, 

Nevertheless, KEFAUVER finally forced the 
President to cancel the contract, forced the 
Justice Department to accept his arguments 
as its own in defending the Government 
against a subsequent damage suit by Dixon- 
Yates, and helped build the opposition that 
ultimately forced Admiral Strauss out of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 

Keravver is currently on his way to achiev- 
ing a comparable success on the issue of 
administered prices. For more than a year, 
he has been plugging away at the theme that 
prices and wages in the basic industries are 
everybody's concern. He has held endless 
hearings and received much technical testi- 
mony from economists. 

For a long time, it seemed hopelessly dull 
stuff and not likely to lead anywhere, but 
Keravver has persisted. He has skillfully 
popularized the idea of Economist Gardner 
Means that prices in the big industries are 
administered, not set in the marketplace, 
and that these administered prices are heav- 
ily responsible for inflation. On the basis 
of President Eisenhower's remarks on steel 
prices at his Wednesday press conference, 
Keravuver even has the President beginning 
to use his language, 
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Keravuver succeeds on these issues because 
he is a man of bed-rock convictions, because 
he is a worker and because he 
has lots of courage. He has not hesitated 
to dissent from his fellow southerners on 
racial issues. 

During the McCarthyite craze, KEFAUVER 
several times stood alone in voting against 
bad legislation that was falsely labeled anti- 
Communist. And when it comes to fighting 
for what he wants or believes in, he has 
had no lack of guts in defying the entrenched 
Senate leadership. 

The congressional inner club and the 
Southern machines paid him back at the 
1956 convention by voting against him sol- 
idly in the vice presidential contest. Lib- 
erals expressed their esteem by voting for 
him and putting him on the ticket. z 

It is not likely that the Nation as a whole 
Will have the opportunity again to vote for 

Kxrauvra. But if Tennessee does not 
turn against one of its greatest sons in next 
year’s Senate election, the Nation can look 
forward to further achievement. The end 
of Keravuver’s presidential ambitions ought 
not to mean the end of a remarkable career. 


Alaska Adopts Model Court System With 
Independent and Nozpartisan Jadiciary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
& Senate sponsor of the bill providing 
for Alaskan statehood, I am proud that 
Our great new State in the North has 
adopted a model-code for its judicial 


and court system. Alaska is to have an 


independent judiciary with a minimum 
of political interference. It will be non- 
Partisan in character. 

This whole new apparatus for courts 
and trials in our 49th State has been 
informatively described in the August 
1958 issue of the Journal of the Ameri- 
Can Judicature Society by my friend, 
Thomas B. Stewart, who is an able mem- 
ber of the Alaska bar. Mr. Stewart also 
Served as secretary of the constitutional 
convention at Fairbanks, which drafted 
the organic law under which Alaska’s 
judiciary has been created. Thus, he is 
Well qualified to write this article en- 
titled “A Model Judiciary for the 49th 
State.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that Mr. Stewart's article be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MODEL JUDICIARY ror THE 49TH STATE 

(By Thomas B. Stewart) 

Article IV of the constitution of the State 
of Alaska, entitled “The Judiciary,” sets out 
in concise detail the general organization of 

the judiciary conceived for the new State, 
the manner of selection and tenure of its 
Judges and related personnel matters, and 
the authority for rulemaking and for a 
Unified administration of the judicial sys- 
tem, The main features of this court sys- 
tem are unity, simplicity, efficiency, accessi- 
bility and political independence, which 
Combine with an ultimate responsibility to 
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the people in making the system in large 
measure an expression of the best in modern 
concepts for the efficient admilnistration of 
justice. 

This court system was carefully designed 
by the delegates to the Alaska Constitutional 
Convention, meeting at the University of 
Alaska, near Fairbanks, from November 8, 
1955, to February 5, 1956, to eliminate the 
frustrating delays and technicalities com- 
mon in the complicated court systems of 
many of the older States. To reach this 
goal the delegates sought to apply principles 
proposed and backed by the American Bar 
Association, the American Judicature So- 
ciety, the Institute of Judicial Administra- 
tion, and other professional and civic groups 
dedicated to improvement In the adminis- 
tration of justice. The people of Alaska, in 
voting to ratify the constitution on April 24, 
1956, endorsed without recorded public criti- 
cism or dissent the plan for a judiciary as 
conceived by article IV of the Alaska consti- 
tution. 

To understand the circumstances produc- 
ing this design for the Alaskan judiciary and 
for an adequate explanation of its features, 
some review of the history of its making may 
be helpful. 

In March of 1955, when the 22d session of 
the Legislature of Alaska by law called for 
the holding of a constitutional convention, 
Alaska was totally without a judiciary of its 
own and without an organized association of 
members of the bar. Its court system, in 
contrast with that of the States of the 
United States and of its sister Territory of 
Hawaii, was provided for it entirely by the 
Federal Government, except for magistrates 
courts in certain of the cities. The judges 
of the U.S. District Court of Alaska, sitting 
in four geographical divisions, were ap- 
pointees of the President and often not resi- 
dents of Alaska nor members of its bar. 

This situation of the court system remains 
intact today, on the threshold of formal ad- 
mittance of Alaska as a State, but in the 
imminence of establishment of the new judi- 
clary lies a history of effective action by 
members of the Alaska bar. 


ALASKA BAR AND ARTICLE IV 


In that same 1955 session. of the territorial 
legislature, the lewyers of Alaska success- 
fully sponsored the creation of an integrated 
bar association, and by late May of 1955 the 
Alaska Bar Association was a reality. One of 
the first committees appointed under direc- 
tion of the board of governors was assigned 
the duty of preparing a proposed article on 
the judiciary for submission to the then 
forth: constitutional convention. 
Members of this committee of the bar asso- 
clation were later to serve on the conven- 
tion's committee on the judiciary, and their 
proposal encompassed many features found 
in article IV of the constitution. 

Simultaneously with the work of the 
Alaska Bar Association toward preparing a 
Judicial article for the new constitution, the 
Alaska Statehood Committee, an official 
agency of the Territorial Government as- 
signed the duty, amongst others, of prepar- 
ing constitutional studies for the use of the 
convention delegates, had engaged qualified 
consultants to assist in the drafting of a 
judicial article. The statehood: committee, 
shortly before the convening of the constitu- 
tional convention, issued an informational 
news release intended to assist all the people 
of Alaska in understanding the issues to 
come before the convention; this statement 
both reflected the inadequate character of 
the existing judicial system and suggested 
the scheme of the new judiciary which was 
in the minds of the majority of members of 
the Alaska Bar Association and which has in 
fact been realized by the constitution. Be- 
cause of this relation to the judiciary as ulti- 
mately designed, the statement is here set 
out in full; 
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“One of the greatest challenges, and simul- 
taneously, one of the rarest opportunities, 
will face the delegates of the Alaska Consti- 
tutional Convention in the problem of de- 
signing a judiciary for the future State of 
Alaska. The challenge is great because in 
the judiciary rests the ultimate protection 
of the fundamental rights of persons tradi- 
tionally guaranteed by our American Federal 
and State constitutions; only a well-designed 
judiciary can efficiently and fairly perform 
this guardianship function. The opportu- 
nity is rare because Alaska, not having as a 
Territory its own judicial system, is free to 
choose from the best of modern concepts of 
a judiciary without being hampered by that 
resistance to change which so often charac- 
terizes long-established systems. 

“The people of Alaska have grown accus- 
tomed to a Federal judiciary provided by 
presidentially appointed judges and a sys- 
tem of district commissioners. With state- 
hood, some of these services must be re- 
placed by a State judicial system. This is a 
crucial changeover. Not only must the new 
State judiciary administer justice promptly 
and impartially, but it will have the added 
task of interpreting the new constitution. 
These interpretations can have an important 
effect on the future of the State. 

“The issue of what principles and concepts 
might be embodied in the constitution in a 
judiciary article can well be considered in 
terms of three basic topics: (1) the organi- 
zation of the court system; (2) the per- 
sonnel of the system, including qualification, 
selection, tenure, and related matters; and 
(3) administration of the system created, 

“In recent times there has developed a 
5 unanimity of opinion among both 
practitioners and theorists as to the remedies 
for defects in existing State systems, Prac- 
ticing attorneys, judges, legal theorists, and 
laymen, have come to strikingly similar con- 
clusions as to the proper and necessary ele- 
ments of a sound judiciary. And so it is 
possible to suggest such elements for the 
consideration of the Alaska Constitutional 
Convention with a confidence enhanced by 
a great weight of respected, supporting au- 
thority. * 

“As to the organization of a court system, 
it is generally agreed that there is need for 
at least three basic levels of courts, At the 
highest‘ level is a court of ultimate appeal, 
in which parties to cases may obtain a final 
review of the determinations of lower courts. 
The issues before the Alaska delegates on 
the creation of such a court, often called 
the supreme court of a State, will include 
questions on what should be its composition 
and on what should be its jurisdiction. 

“At ‘the next level there is need for a 
court of general jurisdiction in which crim- 
inal and civil cases are originally brought 
for consideration and trial. While the au- 
thority of such a court would properly extend 
over the entire State, it could be set up in 
divisions to function in the various popu- 
lated areas of the State. 

“The remaining question concerns the pro- 
vision of localized judicial services to consider 
misdemeanors, civil cases involying relatively 
small sums, traffic violations, and like cases. 
The conyention delegates must determine 
whether these cases, which dally affect the 
lives of a great many more people than do 
the more serious cases, should be considered 
in terms of a lower level of courts established 
especially for this purpose, or whether the 
court of general, original jurisdiction may 
be expanded to handle this case load. 

“But whatever courts may be created, 
whether on varying levels or with varying 
special functions, modern authorities have 
agreed that all courts should be a part of 
and within an integrated or unified system 
which would exercise all of the judicial 
powers and authority of the State. 

“The constitution should also provide a 
basis for selection of the judges, at least for 
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those who will serve on the highest court 
of the State. Probably the principal issue 
to be resolved is whether judges of the high- 
est court should be elected or appointed, 
Each method has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. There is considerable interest in 
the so-called Missouri plan, which provides 
for appointment by the Governor from 
among nominations made by a panel se- 
lected “partly by the Governor and partly by 
the existing court system or laymen. The 
judge selected by the Governor serves 1 year, 
and then his name goes on the ballot, with- 
out opposition, with the voters saying ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’ to the question of whether or not he 
shall continue in office for a regular term. 
The delegates to the Alaska Constitutional 
Convention may well give careful considera- 
tion to this among other possible arrange- 
ments. 

“Judicial administration is the third area 
which in addition to judicial organization 
and personnel will confront the framers of 
our Constitution. Inadequate provision for 
judicial administration, in many States, has 
resulted in a huge backlog of cases and un- 
reasonable delay in adjudication of cases 
brought before the courts. Provisions for 
centralized administrative responsibility, 
with opportunities to assign judges accord- 
ing to litigation needs, plus administrative 
aids such as court administrative officers and 
judicial councils have speeded and made 
more effective the administration of justice 
in many States. 

“Alaska wants and needs, when it attains 
statehood, an honorable and efficient court 
system to fill the void that will exist with 
the withdrawal of U.S. Commissioners and 
the limited jurisdiction of U.S. judges when 
Alaska becomes a State. Alaska can profit 
from the experience of other States in estab- 
‘lishing a sound judiciary.” 

The suggestions found in this public 
statement were substantially those found in 
the recommendations of the committee of 
the bar association which worked on the 
problem of the judicial article. When the 
constitutional convention assembled and 
organized, there were five lawyers amongst 
the seven members of the convention's 
Committee on the Judiciary, and the first 
proposal offered by this group as an article 
on the judiciary was in substance very close 
to the terms of article IV. The principal 
changes made in the first proposal were 
stylistic only, to render the manner of state- 
ment consistent with other language of the 
constitution. Thus it can be seen that 
Alaskan lawyers and laymen were well pre- 
pared to accept the standards for a modern 
judiciary even at the outset of the delibera- 
tions of their constitutional convention. 


COURT STRUCTURE 


Turning now to a review of article IV and 
some explanation of its main features. Sec- 
tion 1 first establishes the basic court struc- 
ture. It also provides needed flexibility for 
future enlargement by the addition of such 
local or other courts as the legislature may 
deem necessary. But in any case, the entire 
court system is to be unified for operation 
and administration, which is in accord with 
the fundamental and minimum standards 
of judicial administration approved and sup- 
ported by the American Judicature Society 
and the American Bar Association. 

There has been some disagreement ex- 
pressed over the language of section 1 which 
provides that the jurisdiction of courts shall 
be prescribed by law. The concern is that 
this may render the courts subservient to 
the whim of legislature and make of the 
judiciary a relatively impotent branch of the 
Government on important issues. It should 
be noted that section 2 provides the Su- 
preme Court with final appellate jursdic- 
tion and that section 3 declares the superior 
court shall be the trial court of general 
jurisdiction. To what extent these pro- 
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visions may be held to limit attempted leg- 
islative restrictions on jurisdiction of the 
courts can only be known in the test of 
time. 

The provision in section 2 for future en- 
largement of the Supreme Court by the legis- 
lature is qualified by the provision that such 
enlargement be requested by the Court. A 
similar provision is found in the new con- 
stitution of Puerto Rico and is designed to 
prevent the number of justices from being 
increased for any purpose other than to 
meet the needs of judicial business. 

Section 3 places general trial jurisdiction 
in a single court, with as many judges 
thereof as may be necessary to handle the 
volume of cases, This is in line with mod- 
ern development and is reversing the former 
trend toward a complex structure of spe- 
cialized courts that has so greatly impeded 
efficient judicial administration in many 
States. The legislature will be free, how- 
ever, to create lower or other courts as may 
be necessary, and to determine the jurisdic- 
tion of courts and the geographical extent 
of their authority. 

The main features of the plan for judicial 
selection sponsored by the American Bar 
Association and embodied in the Missouri 
plan, are summarized in the association's 
handbook on judicial administraton as: 
“(1) Appointment by governor from list 
submitted by a nominating committee, the 
nominating and appointing authority being 
divided between two agencies; (2) periodic 
submission to the electorate with no op- 
posing candidate, or running against the 
record. Both of these features are incor- 
porated in the selection plan set out in sec- 
tions 5 and 6 of article IV of the Alaska 
constitution. 

Initial drafts of the judicial articles had 
provided, among the qualifications for 
judges, a minimum period of residency in 
the State of at least 5 years. The rigidity 
of this policy was reduced by the provision 
adopted, that judges must be licensed to 
practice law in the State. The legislature, 
however, is empowered to fix additional 
qualifications. 

In order to allow time for selecting a 
successor as well as for completing the judi- 
cial business remaining before a judge's 
service terminates, a period of 90 days is 
allowed after the election at which a judge 
or justice is rejected or for which he falis 
to file. The provision for having a justice 
or judge file a declaration of his intention 
to be a candidate to succeed himself is a 
feature of both the Missouri and the Cali- 
fornia constitutions. The details of such 
declaration such as its form and the time 
limits for its filing are left to the legislature. 


THE JUDICIAL COUNCIL 


Sections 8 and 9 of Article IV deal with 
the selection of the judicial council and its 
powers and duties. Selection of lawyer 
members by the state bar association and 
of nonlawyers by the Governor, both 
groups on a geographical representation 
basis, is a recommended feature of the Mis- 
souri plan and has been adopted in the 
Alaska constitution. Since the establish- 
ment of the judicial council must precede 
the nomination of any judges, including 
the chief justice, the latter cannot become 
an ex officio chairman until after his ap- 
pointment has been effected. Thereafter 
he will serve as a seventh member of the 
council. In the event of his incapacity to 
serve, it is contemplated that rules of the 
council will provide for an acting chief 
Justice as his interim successor. 

The term of office for the members of 
the council is fixed at 6 years, but the initial 
appointments are to be staggered as pro- 
vided in section 16 of article XV, the sched- 
ule of transitional measures. Since a Gov- 
ernor serves only a 4-year term, no one 
Governor will be able to appoint all of the 
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nonlawyer members during any such term, 
and thereby control to that extent the per- 
sonnel of the nominating body. 

At the time of adoption of the constitu- 
tion by the delegates, some concern was ex- 
pressed over the fact that a majority of the 
judicial council would consist of lawyers, 
three of whom would be selected by the 
small group composing the governing body 
of the organized State bar. This was felt 
by some to be too narrow a base for deter- 
mination of the persons eligible to be ap- 
pointed as judges. 

In addition to its duties relating to the 
selection of judges, the Judicial council is 
empowered and directed by section 9 to 
recommend needed improvements in the 
structure and operation of the court system. 

Retirement for incapacity is provided for 
by section 10, It is becoming increasingly 
recognized that provision should be made, 
as this section does, for relieving a judge 
from his judicial duties when, as very occa- 
sionally happens, his retirement for reasons 
other than age or misconduct becomes nec- 
essary to ‘protect the administration of jus- 
tice, The procedure for retirement of a su- 
preme court justice requires recommenda- 
tion of an outside board, rather than by 
the court itself, similar to the procedure 
adopted in the Constitution for Hawaii. For 
other Judges removal by supreme court pro- 
ceedings, similar to the Constitution of 
Puerto Rico, has been provided. 

The retirement laws for State judges have 
tended increasingly to adopt 70 as the man- 
datory retirement age, and this is done by 
section 11. However, a retired justice or 
judge may still be called upon for tempo- 
rary service or special assignment, and this 
section permits such service to be made pos- 
sible by court rule. 

The procedure for impeachment of judges 
and justices is provided by section 12 and is 
made to accord with that for other State 
officers. 

Section 13, relating to compensation for 
Judges, recognizes that this matter should 
be prescribed by law but that compensa- 
tion should not be susceptible of arbitrary 
diminution during office. Under the pro- 
visions of this section compensation is sub- 
ject to increase readily as future needs dic- 
tate, but it is subject to decrease only when 
& general reduction applying to all State 
officers becomes imperative. 

A prohibition ‘against the practice of law 
or holding other office by full-time justices 
and judges is fixed by section 14. Such a 
provision has been widely advocated and is 
contained in the proposed new judicial arti- 
cle for the State of Illinois. 

RULEMAKING POWER 

Tt is well known that one of the major fac- 
tors in New Jersey's remarkable achievement 
in bringing its trial calendars and court 
business up to date, and in simplifying and 
expediting the administration of justice, has 
been the vesting of the rulemaking 
in the Supreme Court, and the exercise of 
such power by the Court in adapting the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure to Stdte 
court practice. The American Bar Associa- 
tion has strongly advocated, as its first and 
keystone recommendation im its program for 
reform of judicial procedure: “That practice 
and procedure in the courts should be regu- 
lated by rulés of court; and that to this end 
the courts should be given full rulemaking 
powers.” Section 15 of article IV places 
primary responsibility for such rulemaking 
in the Supreme Court, reserving to the legis- 
lature @ power to change rules of procedure 
by a two-thirds vote. 

Finally, section 16 establishes administra- 
tive authority over all courts in the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. To assist 
him in supervising the management and 
housekeeping functions of the courts, both 
statewide and local, and to furnish him with 
accurate and current statistics on court 
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business, he has been provided with the es- 
sential element of an administrative direc- 
tor, who will serve at the pleasure of the 
Chief Justice. This plan has proved suc- 
cessful not only in the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts but also in nearly 
a third of the. States, which have followed 
the example of the Federal system. 

Many Alaskans believe that the provisions 
contained in article IV of the constitution of 
the State of Alaska place the new State in 
the vanguard of jurisdictions whose judicial 
systems typify the best and most modern 
principles of efficient judicial administra- 
tion. And they are confident that article IV 
will provide a guarantee of a strong, fearless 
and independent judiciary, 


Federal Aid: A Help or a Snare? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
April 6 edition of the authoratative U.S. 
News & World Report contains a thought 
provoking answer to the question: Is the 
Government in Washington enticing 
States and citiies along the road to 
bankruptcy? * 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this article in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 

WILL. States Go BROKE Marche FEDERAL 
Fu xps? 


States and cities are finding: The free 
money they get from Washington is far from 
free. Every time they get a grant of Federal 
aid, it winds up costing them money. 

Year by year, Washington's giveaways get 
bigger. 

Now, some State and local taxpayers are 
wondering how much more Federal aid they 
can afford to accept. 

This question is beginning to be asked: Is 
the Government in Washington enticing 
States and cities along the road to bank- 
ruptcy? 

Michigan recently ran out of money. New 
York was forced to raise taxes sharply to be 
able to pay its bills. State governments all 
across the country are in trouble financially. 
Taxpayers resistance to higher taxes is grow- 
ing. 

Why? Can't expenses be cut to balance 
budgets? 

Ask those questions of State officials, and 
you often get this reply: “If we don't match 
the free money that the Federal Government 
offers us, we lose out, and some other State 
or city will get it. We can’t afford not to 
step up spending if that means we get more 
free money.” 

At this time, the Government in Wash- 
ington holds out more than 86.5 billion in 
gifts to State and local governments if those 
governments will match the Federal spend- 
ing in whole or in part. It also offers low 
rates of interest if States and localities will 
build dormitories at colleges or undertake 
a variety of other spending programs. 

Now, if Congress has its way, these give- 
away and loan programs are to be expanded 
still further. Congress, in turn, is prodded 
by State officials who continue to be at- 
tracted by the idea of cheap or free money 
from the Federal Government. 

In proposals now before Congress, cities 
and towns will get bigger subsidies to bulld 
bigger airports. Depressed areas will get aid 
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and low-cost loans to lure new industry into 
those regions. There will be more money for 
public housing. The Federal Government 
will help with financing of water systems, 
sewer systems, and other programs to help 
cities expand. 

President Eisenhower, as well as some Con- 
gressmen, is urging States to increase unem- 
ployment benefits, which will add to payroll 
taxes on employers. 

The facts indicate that spending pro- 
grams—once started by the Federal Govern- 
ment—tend to grow in good times and bad. 
As the giveaway grows, the amount of money 
that States and cities must put up tends to 
grow, too. Result: financial trouble. Goy- 
ernors gradually become aware of the fact 
that the Government in Washington can 
create the funds it wants to spend simply 
by increasing the money supply, but that 
States—just like individuals—can spend only 
what they actually have in the bank. 


RELIEF COST: RISING 


Take the matter of public relief. This 
item has increased year after year as stand- 
ards for getting on relief rolls have been 
relaxed, and as benefits have been increased 
to adjust to higher living costs. Back in 
1937, when the Social Security System was in 
its infancy and when relief was viewed as 
an emergency problem, the Federal Govern- 
ment paid a little more than $140 million for 
public assistance, with State and local gov- 
ernments putting up about $635 million. 
Last year—1958—the Federal cost of these 
programs came to nearly $1.8 billion, with 
States and localities contributing about the 
same. Thijs year, State and local costs for 
public assistance are likely to go to almost 
$2 Dillion. 

These costs for relief have increased stead- 
lly, despite the fact that the country has en- 


-joyed general prosperity through most of the 


period since World War II. Relief payments 
now are going to the aged and indigent, to 
dependent children, to the blind, and—since 
1950—to the disabled. The program for the 
disabled required Federal contributions of 
$17.9 million in the first year, with States 
and localities contributing $20.1 million, 
Last year, this cost the Federal Government 
$124.6 million, with States and localities pay- 
ing $113.4 million. 
THE COST OF ROADS 

Highways put a growing strain on Federal, 
State, and local treasuries. The Interstate 
Highway System was adopted in 1956, and for 
this program the Federal Government put 
up 90 percent of the money, with States 
giving only 10 percent. But, on highways 
bullt with Federal aid, States must match 
the Federal payments dollar for dollar. 

The result is that Federal funds to high- 
ways have grown from $754 million in 1956 to 
an estimated $2.7 billion In 1959. Matching 
funds required of States have risen from $667 
million in 1956 to $1.1 billion in 1959. To 
raise these matching funds, States have been 
steadily increasing their bonded debt. 

Several States, meanwhile, have been 
forced to slight secondary-road systems that 
get no Federal help, .These States have all 
they can do to raise the money necessary to 
match Federal payments, 

AIRPORT RIVALRIES | 

Airports provide another example of how 
States and localities get squeezed when they 
take Federal money. Airport grants by the 
Federal Government were $43 million in 1958 
and are due to rise considerably under pro- 
grams now before Congress. Federal funds 
for airport development must be matched by 
local funds, 

Actually, Iocalities—usually cities—pay a 
great deal more than the Federal grant for 
airports. They must meet the cost of utili- 
ties, road changes, and other improvements 
connected with new or expanded airports, 
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The result Is that, to get Federal money for 
airports, cities have increased their bonded 
debt and saddled themselves with continuing 
interest charges. Yet pressure persists for 
airport expansion, backed by arguments that 
a city that rejects aid will be at a dis- 
advantage while other cities accept it. 


HOW FREE IS “FREE” 


States and cities thus are finding that 
Federal grants are seldom free. Even in pub- 
lic housing and slum clearance projects, Fed- 
eral aid has strings attached. Public hous- 
ing projects require cities to exempt the land 
from local taxes. Slum clearance and urban 
renewal programs call for donations from 
cities equal to about 50 percent of the Fed- 
eral total. This may include gifts by local 
governments of land, improvements, and 
public utility installations, 

Federal aid for school construction in 
areas heavily populated with Federal workers 
turns out to be not completely free. The 
schools are bullt at Federal cost, but com- 
munities find that the expense of providing 
teachers and other school services often out- 
runs the Federal grant, 

When it comes to underwriting school 
lunches, the Federal Government donates 
surplus foods, such as milk, eggs, flour and 
butter, It also offers some cash, but schools 
must provide $3 for every $1 contributed 
from Washington. Many school districts 
raise their funds by charging pupils for the 
lunches, but still must meet the expenses of 
operating cafeterias and other services. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1960 


Federal aid of various kinds has been in 
a sharply rising trend in recent years. Back 
in the 1948 fiscal year, Federal aid was re- 
ported at $1.9 billion. In the present fiscal 
year, ending June 30, aid is likely to reach 
$5.9 billion, and in the year ahead it is ex- 
pected to go to $6.5 billion. 

This aid, however, has been accompanied 
by an ingrease in State and local spending 
that has been just as great, or even greater. 
In 1948, State and local governments spent 
about $17.7 billion. Last year they spent an 
estimated $44.5 billion, and a sizable propor- 
tion of that went toward matching Federal 
grants. 

This trend in total spending by govern- 
ments is raising the question whether States 
and cities can afford any additional Federal 
aid. Several States already appear near the 
end of their financial rope. 


Cannot Give District of Columbia Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following timely edi- 
torial from the San Mateo (Calif.) Times 
of April 2, 1959: 


Cannot Give District or COLUMBIA Back 


It is a sad commentary on a Nation’s state 
of affairs when its Capital City is offered 
back to the State from whence it came— 
and is refused. That is what happened re- 
cently in a farflung congressional disserta- 
tion on what to do about the voteless status 
of the District of Columbia. 

One solution advanced by Representative 
McMitian, of South Carolina, Chairman of 
the House District Committee, was that 
Ww m should be returned to Mary- 
land’s fold. The land was originally ceded 
to the Nation by Maryland in 1788, 
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That land would not be recognizable by 
those who proudly presented it to the fledg- 
ling Republic 171 years ago. Teeming popu- 
lation, a swollen Federal bureaucracy and 
neglected by the Congress which governs it 
have turned the picturesque farm land into 
a modern city of high taxation, high crime 
rates, and growing melcontent, with its 
populace trying frantically to flee to the 
suburbs. 

It is little wonder Maryland Is willing to 
forgo any claims to jts onetime possession, 

Maryland's Senator BUTLER was quick to 
respond to Representative McMILLAN'S pro- 
posal, lest the idea gain favor among con- 
gressional colleagues. Asserting that tax- 
payers of his State were “unwilling to as- 
sume the burden of additional taxes to put 
Washington back on its feet,“ the Senator 
tossed the suggestion back into the laps 
of the House committee members. “They 
run the District into bankruptcy and then 
want to give it back to Maryland,” he said. 

A poor fiscal position was not the only 
reason given by the Senator for rejecting 
any intervention by his State in solving the 
difficulties the governing fathers have built 
up around themselves. As a poignant trib- 
ute to the high incidence of crime prevalent 
in the District, he added: “Not do we want 
to inherit a city where a high rate of crime 
drives thousands of people indoors after 
nightfall.” r 

Washington—the city which above all 
others should be the showplace of Amer- 
ica’s political and economic systems—has 
become a no man's land of inept congres- 
sional management. Giving the citizens of 
the District the vote is not the solution. 
What is needed is a general overhaul of the 
Federal Government's role as the capital's 
overseer, 


NATO: Still the Best Hope 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Greensboro Daily News of 
of April 2, 1959: 

NATO; STUL THE Best HOPE 


For all its shortcomings, the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, which celebrates 
a 10th anniversary Saturday, has accom- 
plished its main objective: It has kept the 
peace in Europe. 

In the decade since that dark day in April 
1949, when 12 North Atlantic allies met in 
Washington and banded together against 
threatening Soviet aggression, the Organi- 
zation has lost its original, exclusively North 
Atlantic character. Two Mediterranean 
powers—Greece and Turkey—have been ad- 
mitted; and a former enemy, the then pros- 
trate Germany, has become the keystone in 
the defense of Western Europe. 

Also in the process the United States 
abandoned historic and traditional isolation- 
ism, the groundwork having been laid by 
the late Senator Arthur Vandenberg who in 
1948 called for the “association of the United 
States, by constitutional processes, with 
such regional and other collective arrange- 
ments * è as affect Its national security.” 

And despite weaknesses, NATO has de- 
terred Communist expansion in Europe. This 
far and no farther, said the North Atlantic 
powers, and the NATO line was never 
breached. Soviet leaders raged at NATO as 
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an aggressive alliance, but the organization's 
purpose—peace—has always remained the 
same, All the partners have specifically 
pledged not to use force, or threaten to use 
force, in any manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations. Ten years 
of peaceful actions and purely defensive de- 
signs in Europe prove the point far better 
than Kremlin propaganda can add or de- 
tract. 

Yet for all its accomplishments NATO's 
record of unity within the ranks is spotty. 
True, the three-cornered dispute over Cy- 
prus was healed in time for the NATO 
Coungil meeting in Washington this week, 
but no one in NATO could prevent the 
British-French-Israeli invasion of Egypt. 

France, aspiring again to glory under 
General De Gaulle, recently withdrew the 
French fleet from NATO command; Even 
more important, De Gaulle had earlier re- 
fused to allow IRBM’s to be stationed on 
French territory. (As a bit of good news 
for the 10th anniversary, Italy agreed to ac- 
cept these weapons—the omly continental 
NATO power to carry out the pledge made 
at the 1957 NATO Council meeting in 
Paris.) 

Moreover, French insistence that the big 
powers have a larger voice in policy and 
strategy runs smack into the current com- 
plaint of the smaller members that they be 
given a greater voice in NATO decisions. 

NATO, too, has failed to achieve the ad- 
vance state of unified command and inte- 
grated forces once hopefully predicted. Nor 
have the 100 active and ready reserve divi- 
sions blueprinted some years back been 
called into reality. Not even the 30 divisions 
on the German front are fully manned and 
equipped. 

Since 1949 there have been other changes. 
The United States has lost its atomic mo- 
nopoly, and the missile has replaced the 
bomber as the principal threat to Europe. 
The U.S. shift to the strategy of nuclear 
deterrent, Dean Acheson, who as Secre- 
tary of State in 1949 had so much to 
do with the founding of NATO, believes, is 
bound to destroy the alliance. Would 
Americans be willing to sacrifice New-York 
and Chicago for Berlin if the chips were 
down? Europeans wonder. 

Still, NATO has faced changes and inner 
contradictions before. Adaptability, deter- 
mination, all-out support, and a willingness 
to subordinate some national interests can 
yet make of NATO the kind of alliance its 
founders envisioned. After 10 trying years, 
it remains the West's best hope against 
Communist ambitions in Europe. 


Sustained-Yield Policies in Lumber 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
importance of sustained-yield operation 
to our Pacific Northwest lumber indus- 
try has been effectively emphasized in 
an editorial in the Salem, Oreg., Capital- 
Journal of April 2, 1959. The editorial, 
written by George Putnam, editor 
emeritus of the Capital-Journal, is en- 
titled “Another Ghost Town,” and it de- 
scribes what can happen to lumber com- 
munities when prudent policies of timber 
conservation are not followed. 


April 8 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Salem (Oreg.) Capital-Journal, 
Apr. 2, 1959] 
AnoTHER GHOST TOWN 


An often repeated story in our once heav- 
ily forested regions is being reported in 
Eastern Oregon where the ghost town" of 
Pondosa, located between Baker and La- 
Grande on Highway 203 has been placed on 
the auction block by the Valsetz Lumber Co. 

The town of Pondosa has outlived its use- 
fulness. It includes 50 homes ranging from 
two to four bedrooms, a two-story hotel, a 
general store, a sawmill, a planing mill and 
other mill equipment. 

Pondosa was built in 1928 by the Stoddard 
Lumber Co. and sale will be by individual 
units. Had Senator McNary's Public Law 
273 passed in 1944 for sustained yleld cutting 
of forests and establishment of tree farms 
been in effect when the town was built, 
probably it would still be flourishing. 

Most of our pioneer lumbermen knew 
nothing and cared less about forest conser- 
vation. All they were interested in appar- 
ently were quick profits by which a large 
percent of future profits were sacrificed and 
the deforested hills left for erosion to create 
deserts and ghost towns which followed 
their operations as the night the day. 

That old system is fortunately on its way 
out though still sought for by some timber 
operators, as shown by their recent opposi- 
tion to sustained yield system for the Kla- 
math Indian Reservation forests bill in Con- 
gress. 


Foreign Aid for Foreign Tax Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, who have been told that 
they can expect no tax relief this year, 
have just received news that the British 
Government has granted their citizens 
a 6-percent tax cut. This will be the 
sixth tax reduction the British people 
have received in the last 8 years, whereas, 
in that period American taxpayers have 
received only one tax cut in 1954. Yet, 


England has received from the United 


States more than $341 million under 
lend-lease arrangements and nearly 
$3.8 billion in foreign-aid grants. Every 
cent of this money, together with addi- 
tional billions of dollars appropriated 
under the economic foreign-aid program, 
have been dollars which Amerita had 
to borrow and which she still owes as a 
part of her $280 billion debt. America’s 
national debt is not only greater than 
England's national debt, it is greater 
than the combined debts of all the na- 
tions of the world to which America ex- 
tends foreign aid. . 

Included in the British tax cut was 
a reduction of 2 pence a glass in the duty 
on beer. Thus we find that the money 
of American taxpayers which apparently 
is insufficient to solve the unemployment 
problem of American workers is being 
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used to subsidize more beer for British 
workers. 

I have today introduced a bill which 
would prohibit the loan or donation of 
economic foreign aid, appropriations or 
foreign aid counterpart funds to any 
foreign country that reduces taxes on 
its own citizens during the current fiscal 
year. 


The Two Germanys and Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I am 
introducing into the Recorp an article 
that appeared in the Washington Post 
this morning by the great columnist 
Walter Lippmann. The article is quite 
provocative and bears careful, critical 
thought. It is interesting to note that 
with others, Mr. Lippmann feels that the 
United Nations should be brought into 
the picture in Berlin. I hope that our 
Government will give serious considera- 
tion to those suggestions that include a 
Tole for the United Nations in the dis- 
cussion over Berlin: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, Apr. 8, 1959] 
THe Two GERMANYS AND BERLIN—III 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

(Walter Lippmann has just returned from 
Europe, where he has taken a look at the 
Berlin crisis. This is the third of a four- 
part report.) 

The preceding articles have made the point 
that for the indefinite future the two Ger- 
man states cannot be reunited in one Ger- 
man state with its capital in Berlin. There 
will be the German Federal Republic of the 
West with its capital at Bonn. And there 
will be the German Democratic Republic of 
the East with its capital at Pankow, which is 
a part of East Berlin. These two German 
States now deal with one another in many 
economic and technical matters. Thus for 
example, for some considerable time West 
German traffic to West Berlin has been con- 
trolled by the East German Government. 
With the assent of Bonn it exercises the 
right not only to stamp the identification 
papers but actually to inspect the cargoes. 

There is every reason to suppose that there 
will be an increasing intercourse and com- 
munication between the two German states. 
But they do not recognize each other as 
legal and legitimate sovereign states. 

We must, therefore, accept the fact that 
for years to come—it might be for a gener- 
ation or more—these two German states will 
have to live side by side with a frontier on 
the line fixed by the armistice which ended 
World War II. From the frontier of East 
Germany to the city of Berlin is a distance 
of 110 miles. The basic problem is how to 
protect the future of the West Berlin com- 
munity, which consists of 2144 million people. 
They must expect to live for an indefinite 
future, perhaps for the rest of their lives, in 
the heart of a Communist state. 

In my view, the future of West Berlin 
Cannot be secured adequately by a deter- 
mination to stand firm on a policy of stand- 
ing pat. No doubt, we can prevent the So- 
viet Union and the East German Govern- 
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ment from blockading West Berlin. We can 
threaten to go to war if they do. But that 
is not good enough, West Berlin lies in a 
strategic trap, and its security cannot be 
protected adequately by military measures 
alone. It can be secured against blockade 
and outright aggression. But it cannot be 
made secure against harassment and a per- 
petual war of nerves and the feeling that 
there is no hope. 

West Berlin is a highly complicated eco- 
nomic and political community. It enjoys 
the institution of private property. There 
is free enterprise in investment and in pank- 
ing and in the management of capital. If 
the division of Germany is to last for the 
indefinite future, we must find ways to pro- 
vide the West Berlin community with a de- 
pendable order of things. We cannot expect 
the West Berliners to depend for their whole 
security upon what over the course of a 
generation or more we may be able and 
willing to do with our Strategic Air Force. 

The West Berliners cannot go on for years 
waiting to hear what the Pentagon will say 
about going to war whenever an East Ger- 
man official harasses them. ‘There has al- 
ready been some considerable flight of cap- 
ital since the Khrushchey note of last No- 
vember, and the economy of West Berlin 
wili wither if, whenever there is a sign of 
trouble, the best we can do for it is to 
threaten World War III. 

My conviction is that the future of West 
Berlin must be protected not by standing 
pat but by our insisting that West Berlin 
needs and is entitled to have a new status. 
When Mr, K. tells us that the present status 
of Berlin is obsolete, it is a mistake for the 
West to act as if any departure from the 
status quo would be a defeat and a surren- 
der. It might be an improvement. At pres- 
ent the status quo is from our own point of 
view extremely unsatisfactory. The right 
answer to Mr. K. is to propose that we nego- 
tlate a new charter or statute in which West 
Berlin is guaranteed an ordered future by 
the presence of Western troops acting under 
international auspices, 

A new statute for Berlin is needed be- 
cause the existing arrangements were im- 
provised, rather incompetently, by men who 
regarded them as temporary. Nobody 
planned them for a long future, Nobody 
supposed that there would be two German 
states with Berlin in the middle of one of 
them. Only last week we had an example 
of how ramshackle are our agreements about 
access to Berlin, when Soviet fighters buzzed 
an American plane, which was flying, ap- 
parently for the first time, above the cus- 
tomary ceiling of 10,000 feet. 

In negotiating a new statute, we should 
begin by establishing the principles under 
which we have a right to be present in West 
Berlin and to participate in determining its 
future. For some extraordinary reason we 
have chosen to argue that our rights in 
Berlin rest upon the right of conquest. 
That is, if I may say so, a poor reason for 
the defenders of civilization to invoke. If 
we choose to stand on the right of conquest, 
we shall live to regret it. It will boomer- 
ang. For where would we be if the Soviet 
Union, which is also a conqueror of Ger- 
many, chose to invoke for itself the right of 
conquest? The whole of Germany was sur- 
rendered to the conquerors, and if there is 
u right of conquest, it is not Hmited to 
West Berlin. 

There is no need for us to resort to so 
primitive and brutal and repellent a prin- 
ciple as the right of conquest. We have 
good and sufficient civilized reasons for 
being in Berlin and for remaining there. 
We are in Berlin because it is the capital of 
Germany. We are entitled to stay there 
until it is once again the seat of a united 
German government. During our stay in 
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Berlin we have in the course of time ac- 
quired special moral obligation to the 2½ 
million inhabitants of West Berlin. This 
obligation we intend to honor and we could 
well say to Mr, K. that he would despise us 
as we would despise ourselves if we did not 
honor it. 

For us, negotiation must start from these 
two fundamentais: The need for a long fu- 
ture of steadfastness and stability, and the 
need for a change which reflects the new 
realities. This can best be done if a new 
statute is negotiated In which the future of 
Berlin is put in trust with the United Na- 
tions. The new charter or statute should 
begin with an explicit declaration that the 
United Nations trust will last until the two 
German states agree to restore Berlin as the 
capital of a reunited Germany. 

Then, in the new statute the right of 
access, the conditions of coexistence, the re- 
lations between the two Berlins and the two 
Germanys, the presence of Allied and United 
Nations token military forces, should be 
spelled out. Though it is a complicated 
thing to do, it is not an impossible thing to 
establish a city within a city and within a 
foreign state. The most striking example, 
which could well be used as a ve 
model, is the treaty signed in 1929 between 
the Holy See and the Kingdom of Italy. 
This was the Lateran Treaty which estab- 
lished the Vatican City. The state of the 
Vatican is a quite separate sovereign juridi- 
cal entity although it is in fact entirely sur- 
rounded by the Italian city of Rome. The 
treaty regulates the whole problem of access 
across Italian territory, and it does so with 
& precision which anyone must envy who 
knows something of the fuzziness of our 
position in Berlin. 

I think I have reason to say that a solut 
tion of this sort would be acceptable in West 
Berlin. Whether the Russians would ac- 
cept it there is no way of knowing until we 
try to negotiate it in concrete terms. But 
the signs are not altogether unfavorable. 
Mr. K. has mentioned the U.N. in connec- 
tion with Berlin, he has acknowledged that 
the West has rights and obligations in Ber- 
lin, and he has not rejected the idea of a 
western military presence. 

Both sides have much to gain from such 
a settlement. For us it would mean that 
the West Berlin community was guaranteed 
Physical security under a new and much 
more authoritative statute than exists to- 
day. It would mean also that the future 
was not foreclosed, and that the prospect of 
Berlin's becoming again the capital of Ger- 
many would be reaffirmed with the sanction 
of the world society. The West Berliners 
would have a reason for carrying on. For 
they would have hope, which, in affairs of 
this sort, is as important as hydrogen bombs. 

The Russians for their part would geta 
good deal too. They would get, as we would 
get, the relief that comes from straightening 
out a dangerous muddle. They would geta 
provisional but durable acceptance of the 
fact that there are two Germanys. Since a 
United Nations statute would have to be 
agreed to both by the Soviet Union and by 
the Pankow government, they would get a 
de facto recognition of the East Berlin state 
bythe UN. This might mean much to them 
in that it would help to stabilize their situa- 
tion in Eastern Europe. 

Neither side would win. But neither 
would lose. Each side would hold within its 
sphere of influence what it now holds, and 
neither would surrender to the other any 
territory or any people. But we would geta 
new legal, political, and moral foundation 
and framework which takes account of the 
hard facts of life—that there will long be 
two Germanys and that Berlin must be pro- 
tected in a special way while Germany re- 
mains divided. 
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Welcome to Italian Foreign Minister Pella 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is note- 
worthy that an agreement has been con- 
cluded between the United States and 
Italy to permit the setting up of Jupiter 
intercontinental ballistic installations on 
Italian soil. This is a good omen, espe- 
cially at this time, when we celebrate the 
10th anniversary of the signing of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, of which Italy is 
an important component. This momen- 
tous event is also accompanied by the 
arrival on our shores of Guiseppe Pella, 
Italian Foreign Minister and famous 
diplomat, who comes here to participate 
in Washington ceremonies commemorat- 
ing this anniversary. 

The decision of Italy to set up these 
intercontinental ballistic stations within 
her territorial confines required tremen- 
dous courage. It is the result of the 
foresight of men such as Premier Antonio 
Segni and Guiseppe Pella. It was only 
natural for the Italian Communists and 
Moscow to criticize Italy for this action. 

Foreign Minister Guiseppe Pella has 
been a consistent champion of the West- 
ern Alliance among European statesmen. 

It is interesting to note that despite 
changes in the heads of the Government 
in Italy, that country has consistently 
lived up to her commitments in NATO 
and the Western alliance. That fact 
should be taken into consideration by 
the executives in our own Government 
in this forthcoming conference of For- 
eign Ministers prior to the so-called 
meeting at the summit. Italy should be 
a successful candidate for one of the 
positions at the Foreign Ministers’ con- 
Terence table. 

I had the proud distinction of meeting 
Giuseppe Pella during one of my visits 
to Italy. Here we have a peasant’s son 
who has risen to one of the highest offi- 
cial positions in the Italian Government. 
His life story is a most interesting saga. 
He was born in the foothills of the Alps 
in Valdengo—in 1902 and as a mere 
stripling, helped his parents who were 
sharecroppers. He attracted the atten- 
tion of the village priest with his bril- 
liance of intellect and industry and the 
prelate induced the lad's parents to con- 
tinue his education. He made the deci- 
sion to work in a cotton mill, to help him 
pay his tuition. He kept his nose glued 
to his books and received a diploma as an 
accountant at the University of Turin, 
where he won high honors in finance and 
economics. When Giuseppe Pella was 
30 years of age, he was more than self- 
sustaining and made considerable money 
as an adviser to large firms on their 
financial and other business matters. 
He entered politics at the end of World 
War II and became a member of the 
conservative wing of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party. He was elected a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies in 1946. His 
ability as a Deputy and a student of 
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government attracted the attention of 
De Gasperi and he became Foreign Min- 
ister in his Cabinet. 

He held that position until the fall of 
the De Gasperi Cabinet and thereafter, 
became Prime Minister of Italy, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Minister of the 
Budget. He again became Foreign Min- 
ister in the present government on Feb- 
ruary 15 last. I am sure we are all glad 
to have him in our midst. We roll out 
the carpet for him and wish him and his 
dear ones well. 


Chicago Pays Tribute of Appreciation and 
Affection to Hon. Thomas J. O’Brien 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
will be pleased to learn of the tribute of 
appreciation and affection given the 
Honorable THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, beloved 
dean of the Illinois delegation at a nota- 
ble luncheon in his honor at the Palmer 
House in Chicago on Friday last. The 
luncheon, ‘sponsored by the president 
and the board of trustees of the Metro- 
politan Sanitary District for his leader- 
ship in lake diversion legislation, was 
attended by the leaders in the public 
and civic activities of the city of Chicago. 
It was an outstanding event, marking 
the great esteem in which the dean of 
our delegation is held in the city of his 
birth and of his life-iong devotion. 

Following is the resolution passed by 
the Metropolitan Sanitary District, an 
engrossed copy of which was presented 
to Congressman O'BRIEN in a speech by 
Trustee Casimir Guiglik: 

Whereas the Honorable THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, 
Congressman from the Sixth Illinois District, 
dean of the Illinois House congressional dele- 
gation, has consistently and with persistence 
and outstanding ability in the 83d, 8ith, and 
85th sessions of Congress led the fight for 
the vitally needed diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan at Chicago to improve the 
polluted conditions in the Ilinois Waterway; 
and 

Whereas the diversion bills in the 83d and 
84th Congresses, having both been approved 
by the House and Senate, were vetoed by the 
President, and Congressman O'Brien's bill 
in the 85th Congress (HR. 2) was approved 
by the House in the first session but failed 
of passage in the Senate in the closing hours 
of the second session; and 

Whereas despite these discouraging’ ac- 
tions, Congressman O'BRIEN, on aJnuary 7, 
1959, at the opening of the Ist session of 
the 86th Congress, on behalf of the Illinois 
House delegation, again introduced the di- 
version bill patterned to meet the objections 
heretofore raised to the preceding bills by 
the various opponents, which bill was given 
the significant designation of H.R. 1 in re- 
spect to its sponsor, Congressman THOMAS J. 
O BRNEN; and 

Whereas at Congressman O'Brien's urging, 
the House Public Works Committee con- 
ducted open hearings on said H.R. 1 on 
February 17 and 18, 1959, and March 3, 1959, 
to enable all proponents and opporents am- 
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ple time to present their respective views, 
and thereafter said House Committee on 
Public Works favorably recommended the 
adoption by the House of H.R. 1 by à vote 
of 19 to 11; and 
Whereas the House of Representatives on 
March 13, 1959, after due debate on the mer- 
its of said legislation, concurred in the rec- 
ommendations of the House Public Works 
Committee and adopted H.R. 1 by a vote of 
238 to 142: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the board of trustees of the 
Metropolitan Santtary District of Greater 
Chicago, in regular meeting assembled this 
19th day of March 1959, That we do hereby 
formally express our sincere personal and 
official appreciation to Congressman THOMAS 
J. O'BRIEN for his outstanding labors in Con- 
gress on behalf, not only of all of the people 
of the city of Chicago and of the Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary District of Greater Chicago, but 
the people of the entire State of Illinois; and 
be It further 
Resolved, That, in recognition of Congress- 
man O’BRIEn’s outstanding services, particu- 
larly on behalf of this vitally needed addi- 
tional diversion legislation in view of the 
impressive opposition, these resolutions be 
spread upon the official records of the perma- 
nent proceedings of the Metropolitan Sani- 
tary District of Greater Chicago, and a copy 
hereof suitably engrossed be presented to the 
Honorable Congressman THOMAS J. O'BRIEN. 
Board of Trustees: Walter S. Baltis, John 
A. Cullerton, Vincent D. Garrity, Casi- 
mir Griglik, John G. Henneberger, Wm. 
S. Nordburg, William F. Patterson, 
Christopher O. Wimbish, Frank W, 
Chesrow, President. 


I am further extending my remarks 
to include Tom O’Brien’s heart-to-heart, 
straight from the shoulder talk to his 
fellow Chicagoans who had met in this 
imposing gathering to pay him honor. I 
am sure that every Member of this body 
in which Tom O'BRIEN has served so long 
and with such distinction, and in which 
he is beloved and respected by all, will 
wish to read his remarks in this memor- 
able occasion. Here is the full text: 

Mr. Chairman and friends, I want to thank 
all of you for the many nice things you have 
said about me and for this testimonial. 

I am particularly proud of the many gra- 
cious things said to me by Dick Daley. I 
have lived in the city of Chicago all my 
life, and it has been a long life. I have 
been in politics a long time—as a mat- 
ter of fact, I was elected to the Illinois Leg- 
islature over 50 years ago. I have known all 
the mayors of Chicago during my political 
life and I want to say here and now that the 
city of Chicago never had a better mayor 
than Dick Daley. I mean it. Those of you 
who know me know that I speak directly 
and to the point. I say without a doubt 
that Dick Daley has been the best mayor the 
city has ever had. 

I am being honored today, and yet a goodly 
portion of the honor which you bestow upon 
me today is attributable to the mayor. He 
has worked unceasingly for the lake diversion 
bill and it is because of his wish that I filed 
it. He has cooperated and worked with me 
and with the other members of the Illinois 
delegation like no other mayor ever did. As 
a matter of fact, until Dick Daley came into 
Office, the Illinois congressional delegation 
never knew officially that a mayor of Chicago 
existed. They never asked us to help them 
with any legislation; they never communi- 
cated with us as Dick Daley has done, on the 
housing bill, on the airport construction bill, 
on the lake diversion bill, on the National 
Medical Library bill, on public housing, on 
appropriations for urban renewal and de- 
velopment— Dick Daley has been in the cen- 
ter of the fight of all of these bills, and has 
been working with us. That is why I say I 
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am particularly honored that the mayor 
should say the nice things he did about me. 

I really didn’t want this ceremony—but 
that doesn't mean that I am not grateful for 
it. I must say in all honesty, right at the 
start, that although it is I who am being 
honored, the testimonial should go to all 
members of the Illinois congressional delega- 
tion—Republicans and Democrats alike. 
Mrs, CHURCH and HAROLD CoLLYER fought just 
as hard for this bill as any of us did, and 
deserve as much credit for its passage by 
the House on March 13 as any of the Demo- 
crats. This is a nonpartisan bill. I once 
heard President Truman say that the Illinois 
delegation in Congress is the best congres- 
sional delegation in the country. That is 
still true today. 

Yes, we have the bill passed by the House. 
And before we came home for the Easter 

. recess, Sid Yates and I went over to the Sen- 
ate and asked Senator KERR to set the bill 
down for hearing before his committee. He 
promised us that he would do it as soon as 
the Congress reconvened. I know we will 
get a fair hearing from Senator KERR. 

But I would not be fair with you if I did 
not tell you that I believe the bill is in trou- 
ble—in much more trouble than it was in 
the last session of Congress, because at that 
time the Government of Canada had de- 
clared that it had no objection to the bill. 
The entire executive branch was with us 
then—the State Department, the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Army Engineers—as a mat- 
ter of fact, it was at the suggestion of one 
of the representatives of the executive 
branch that the 3-year period of diversion 
was cut down to 1 year. It was represented 
to us that if this was done we could obtain 
the approval of the State Department and 
the President would not veto the bill. 

And we did it—we changed the bill in ac- 
cordance with that suggestion. Nothing has 
changed since that time. The conditions are 
exactly the same. The present bill provides 
for 1-year diversion and yet, for some un- 
known and mysterious reason, the Govern- 
ment of Canada is against it, the State De- 
partment. is against it, the Bureau of the 
Budget is against it, and the Corps of Army 
Engineers is against it. What has happened 
to make all these people change their minds? 
I don’t know, but I shall certainly ask Sen- 
ator Kerr to try to find out the reasons for 
this reversal. 

I cannot understand the attitude of the 
Government of Canada to this bill. Canada 
is à great country. Its people are among the 
finest in the world. We have enjoyed the 
friendliest relations with our great neighbor 
to the north in every respect, I read in the 
paper on Wednesday night that the Canadian 
Consul General had declared that “Chicago 
is more closely tied to Canada than any 
other part of the United States.” He said 
that “Chicago has become the very hub of 
this great American-Canadian trade and in- 
dustrial relationship. * * * There is more 
trade flowing back and forth between the 
Chicago Midwest and Canada than any other 
area in the United States.” That is what the 
Canadian Consul said the other night and I 
agree with him. There is no reason for any 
difference between Canada and Chicago on 
any matter—and that includes the lake 
diversion matter as well. 

The experiment which we are proposing 
in the lake diversion bill will harm no one 
and can only bring beneficial results, because 
the problem of sanitation and water pollu- 
tion is of tremendous importance to every 
metropolitan area in the country. This ex- 
periment may very well furnish the basis 
for new methods of disposing of wastes. 

I cannot believe that Canada is serious in 
contending that this study will be harmful 
to navigation and will injure its shipping 
and power interests. We do not propose a 
permanent diversion in this bill. We seek 
only to divert an additional 1,000 cubic feet 
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per second for a period of 1 year to permit 
the study to be made. The Corps of Engi- 
neers—certainly, a most reputable agency— 
has declared that the experiment would have 
no significant effect upon navigation and 
the lowering of lake levels. The most that 
any lake level wil) fall as a result of the 
additional diversion of water contemplated 
in my bill is a quarter of an inch or less. 
How can it possibly be said that this will 
be hurtful to navigation or shipping. 

There is an additional point which must 
be made and which demonstrates conclusive- 
ly that navigation and shipping need not be 
affected. The report of the Corps of Army 
Engineers printed in the Senate as Docu- 
ment No. 28 of the 85th Congress, Ist sés- 
sion, declares, in paragraph 197, that “lower- 
ing of lake levels resulting from an increase 
in diversion considered herein could be com- 
pensated for on Lakes Michigan, Huron and 
Erie. Such compensating works for Lakes 
Michigan and Huron could be built in the 
St. Clair River at an estimated cost of $1,530,- 
000. The gated control dam above the cas- 
cades in the Niagara River now under con- 
struction under the supervision of the In- 
ternational Joint Commission could be 
operated to compensate for the reduction in 
the Lake Erle level. The levels of Lake On- 
tario will be regulated in connection with 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and power project. 
The plan of regulation can be modified as 
required to accommodate the reductions in 
outflows within the range of stage estab- 
lished for Lake Ontario levels under regu- 
lation.” 

The Engineers’ report says, further: “Co- 
ordination and agreement with Canada 
would be required to accomplish either of 
the above.” 

So, you see, Canada has it within its own 
power by agreement with the United States 
to regulate the levels of the lake and to pre- 
vent any damage to navigation and shipping. 
Even if the sill is in the St. Clair River, to 
which the Army Engineers refer, is not con- 
structed, the damage to Canada’s naviga- 
tion and shipping interests can be eliminated 
almost entirely during the period of diver- 
sion proposed in my bill. Therefore, there 
is no basis for protest on this score. 

The other objection raised by Canada, 
namely, the loss in power revenues, is sim- 
ilarly subject to adjust. The report of the 
Corps of Engineers indicated that over the 
15-year period during which time the pro- 
posed diversion is supposed to have an effect, 
the loss in revenues to both Canadian and 
American interests would average $36,000 
per year. I ask you—how badly would Ca- 
nadian and American power interests who 
are protesting this bill—how badly would 
they be hurt when their projected loss of 
$36,000 per year compared with total pow- 
er revenues accruing to them of $100 million 
per year? One hundred million dollars is the 
anticipated annual earnings of the Canadian 
and American powerplants. 

When one compares this small most un- 
certain injury with the tremendous earnings 
of the huge power operations, how pertinent 
becomes the statement made by the House 
Committee on Public Works in its report on 
my bill, when it said: “The value of helping 
to solve one of the most pressing problems 
of a great metropolitan area far outweighs 
whatever slight temporary loss, if any, might 
be sustained by adjacent areas.” 

But the possibility of minimizing this loss 
even further exists for the power interests 
by adjustments in the rate of flow over the 
Niagara Falls. Amounts of water are appor- 
tioned at certain times of the day in greater 
quantities because of tourists. Why could 
not the possible damage be compensated for 
by adjusting the flow to permit slightly long- 
er diversion of the water for power purposes? 
The amount of loss to the tourists would be 
infinitesimal in terms of their enjoyment of 
the grand spectacle. 
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Thus, there are a number of ways in which 
parties willing to work together can find a 
solution to this problem. We want to work 
together with Canada. I agree with Counsel 
General Newman that “Chicago is more close- 
ly tied to Canada than any part of the 
United States“ —and we want to keep it that 
way. That is why we ask Canada to keep 
an open mind on this matter which is of such 
vital importance to the people of Chicago 
and Illinois, rather than permitting the his- 
torical antagonisms of the past to shut out 
any possibility of coming to an agreement. 

I hope we can persuade the Government 
of Canada to withdraw its protest. Chicago 
is destined to become the No, 1 city of the 
world, and its growth must not be impeded 
by what must be described as an illogical 
and unwarranted protest by the Government 
of Canada, If Canada holds dear Chicago's 
friendship—as Chicago does Canada's—it will 
not arbitrarily throttle the natural expansion 
of a thriving metropolis by filing a stony and 
final protest, rather than seeking a meeting 
place where the minds of friends may agree 
upon a reasonable solution of a pressing 
problem. 

Chicago will never stop growing. It will 
never stop because its people are so vital and 
dynamic—because its people have pride and 
confidence in themselves and in their com- 
munity—and because we have leaders like 
Mayor Daley. 

I want you to know that I will continue 
to fight for the people of Chicago and for the 
passage of the lake diversion bill. I am sure 
that all of my colleagues in the Illinois con- 
gressional delegation join me in that pledge. 

To all of you, to Mayor Daley, to Presi- 
dent Chesrow, to all the members of the 
Metropolitan Sanitary District of Greater 
Chicago, I say in the words of Speaker Rar- 
BuRN: “Thank you from the bottom of a 
grateful heart for your graciousness and 
generosity in bestowing this great honor upon 
me today.” 


Rear Adm. Leonard Frisco 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert an article published 
in the February 1959 issue of the Rud- 
der Club News of New York. The article 
is entitled “The Man of the Port” and is 
about my very good friend, Rear Adm. 
Leonard Frisco. 

Here is the story of aman who putina 
total of 48 years of service for his coun- 
try, 23 years on active duty in the U.S. 


Navy and 25 years with the merchant 


marine. This is a record which very few 
can match. Admiral Frisco was raised in 
his youth in a cosmopolitan neighbor- 
hood in New York, like myself, and had 
to fight his way up the ladder of success 
every inch of that long and tortuous road. 
His diploma comes from the school of 
hard knocks. 

Admiral Frisco is the best example of 
rugged individualism that I know of. He 
was a tough youth, a tough seaman, and 
a tough officer, yet always a man with 
a kind heart. He was generous to his 
boys in the service and sought to inspire 
them to leadership and responsibility. 
He is beloved by all of them and by his 
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many good friends, who wish him long 
years of health and happiness, 

The text of the article is as follows: 
{From the Rudder Club News, February 1959] 
THE MAN OF THE Pont: REAR ADM. LEONARD 


From apprentice seaman to rear admiral, 
US. Navy, and from third mate to master in 
the U.S. merchant marine, a total of 48 years 
of service connected with ships, and served 
23 years on active duty in the U.S. Navy 
and 25 years connected with the merchant 
marine, haying entered the merchant serv- 
ice after resigning from the U.S. Navy in 
November 1921. Returned to active duty 
in the Navy as a lieutenant commander in 
1940. 

After perf: 5 months of service as 
third mate in 1922, with the Moore & Mc- 
Cormack Lines, he entered the Black Dia- 
mond Lines service as second mate in Jan- 
uary of 1923, chief officer in 1924, and master 
in 1926 and left the Black Diamond in 1940 
to reenter the U.S. Navy. Retired from the 
Navy on January 1, 1953, and reentered the 
Black Diamond Lines as marine superin- 
tendent and promoted to operating manager 
in January of 1956. 

Upon reentering the US. Navy, he served 
as executive officer of the U.S.S. Henderson 
for 1 year and in November of 1941 was 
ordered to duty on the U.S.S. Wright, serv- 
ing on that ship as navigator, executive of- 
ficer, and commanding officer in that order 
for a period of 15 months and then ordered 
to command the attack transport Ormsby. 
All the above service performed in the cen- 
tral and south Pacific and made all the land- 
ing operations from Tarawa to Leyte, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Having completed 4 years in the Central 
and South Pacific, he was detached and re- 
ported to New York in January 1945 to 
command the U.S.S. Monticello (ex-Italian 
luxury liner Conte Grande). Fitted to 
carry 7,200 troops and, after several voyages 
to Europe on the Monticello finishing out 
the war at sea, was transferred in August 
of 1945 to Washington, where he served in 
several capacities at the Bureau of Person- 
nel and in his first shore assignment. 

Upon completion of his Washington duty, 
he was detached and ordered to duty at the 
Third Naval District, New York, as the mer- 
chant marine Naval Reserve program officer, 
with additional duties as president of the 
general courts-martial board in the dis- 
trict, and numerous details on promotion 
selection boards in Washington, D.C. 

As head of the merchant marine Naval 
Reserve section of the New York district, he 
was instrumental in having over 200 Ameri- 
can merchant ships staffed. with sufficient 
Reserve Officers for the ships to fly the mer- 
chant marine Naval Reserve flag, such ships 
including the steamships United States, 
America, Independence, Constitution, and 
numerous others that made New York their 
port of call. He was also instrumental in 
having many Reserve officers retain their 
commissions and keep up with Reserve mat- 
ters in which case such officers now receive a 
small or modest retirement fund from the 
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US. Navy, believing such legislation would be 
passed, and as a matter of fact did. 

During the summer of 1946 he was given 
command of the Point Barrow, Alaska, Re- 
supply Expedition and with the crews of the 
ships consisting of young recruits put ashore 
in landing boats a total of 12,000 tons of 
cargo in 6 days. Some pieces of equipment 
weighed as much as 38 tons. 

Again in the summer of 1947 he was as- 
signed as senior technical adviser to Com- 
mander Amphibious Transport Division 12 
and to command the task unit that took an 
icebreaker and an LST to Barter Island near 
the Canadian border across the Arctic Ocean 
through the ice field and through-the Islands 
Lagoon where the LST was beached and se- 
cured to remain as living quarters for the 
island’s detachment. He organized the ex- 
pedition in that it landed at Point Barrow 
24,000 tons of cargo by the use of landing 
boats and pontoon barges in less than 6 
days and also landed at Barter Island 1,500 
tons of equipment. 

Retired from the Navy with a total service 
of 35 years, 24 of which were performed on 
active duty. Holds many letters of commen- 
dation and campaign ribbons all the way 
from Mexico 1914 to Korea, plus the Legion 
of Merit for combat in World War I— 
served on destroyers all through World War I. 

Holds membership in the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the American Legion, the Marine 
Society, Council of American Master Marin- 
ers, where he held the post of president of 
that organization of experienced master 
mariners for 2 years. He is also a member 
of the Downtown Athletic Club, and most 
all of the associations connected with ship- 
ping, including the Maritime Association of 
New York and the Rudder Club. 

Strange as it may seem, the admiral spent 
34 years on actual sea duty before coming 
ashore and is the only one of a large family 
that went to sea. However, his own son is 
connected with the merchant service, hold- 
ing a chief engineers license and a daughter 
married to a captain in the U.S. Navy. Two 
grandsons bless the family. 

A resident of lower Manhattan most all of 
his life, left Public School No. 21 in Manhat- 
tan at the age of 13 to obtain work, joining 
the Navy in 1911 at the age of 16, married 
to Margaret O’Brien in 1914 and both now 
reside tn lower Manhattan. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on oraait (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shail give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall. prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located In Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Barry 
Goldwater, of Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by me on Lincoln Day, 
in Phoenix, Ariz. - 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mayor Williams, Governor Fannin, and 
Congressman Rhodes, distinguished guests, 
and fellow Americans, fellow Republicans, 
fellow Arizonians, I can’t tell you how good 
it is to be home, but, tonight it is a better 
Teeling than I've ever had. The warmth of 
Arizona’s sun is surpassed only by the 
Warmth of its people and tonight after days 
of the freezing cold of the east both sources 
are more welcome than at anytime I can 
remember. 

This evening as we gather to honor the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln and to ponder 
our responsibilities to him and to our Re- 
Public I am reminded of a story. President 
Lincoln, you know, wore a tall silk hat. One 
day as he got up to speak he put it down in 
a chair and a rather large lady came along 
and sat down on his hat. When Lincoln 
Was finished speaking he came back and 
Saw this crumpled topper of his, he merely 
looked at it and said, “Madam, if you would 
have just asked me first I could have told 
you it wouldn't have fit.” The question 
that comes to my mind now is can we fill 
Lincoln's hat, shoes, and most important, 
his ideals? I think that is the question 
that is in front of our country today. I 
think we are at a crossroads pretty much 
as we were at a crossroads in the days of 
Lincoln when unity was needed in the coun- 
try; when the people of America were faced 
With the task of either keeping the Republic 
alive or having it torn apart by people who 
Tefused to see and understand the need 
of unity. I think tonight that unity is 
equally important not only to the country 
but to the Republican Party as well. I 
think we have to strive to create unity with- 
in this party just as Lincoln strove to create 
a Republican Party. We now cannot see 
the Republican Party die because there are 
Some small differences of opinion as to what 
this person should be doing or how or what 
that mission should be accomplished. 

Now let me illustrate what I am talking 
about.. I travel around this great country 
and speak to a lot of Republicans. In fact, 
this is the fourth night in a row and I have 
three more left before I finish this week. 
And this is one of the few places in America 
Where I can stand up before a Republican 
group and say what Republicans think and 
not go away feeling I have stepped on some- 
body’s toes. When I go into some other 
Communities I feel pretty much like I'm 
having to walk on a crate of eggs. Im care- 
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ful to ask the chairman whether this or that 
will upset my listeners and then I am care- 
ful to ignore the touch subjects. 

We have reached a pretty disturbing peri- 
od jn our history as Republicans, when a 
Republican who has been a Republican all 
of his life has to worry about his remarks 
before a group of people who travel under the 
title “Republican”. Now I realize that in 
this country there are people who accept me 
suspiciously; and some not at all. Now why 
is this true. And I think this is the im- 
portant part, not because it’s Barry Gold- 
water, but because I am a conservative and 
I'm not ashamed of it and I talk about it. 
The opposition in this country, not the op- 
position in the Republican Party, not the 
opposition of Jeffersonian Democrats, but 
those radicals in this country who intend 
to destroy us have made a very bad word 
of “conservative”. Bad to the point that 
conservatives won't stand up and be counted. 
They have put an onus on this word that ac- 
tually should be on their philosophy and 
not on ours. So I think tonight as I start, 
I would like to outline briefly to you what 
I believe in as a conservative republican, 
I have been attempting to do this across 
America that there are people 
in this audience, people who will hear this, 
who now classify themselves as liberals and 
say “Oh, I can’t agree with anything that 
fellow says, he’s too conservative, he's too 
reactionary.” 

I have asked audiences to bear with me and 
compare their philosophies of being a Repub- 
lican and an American with those of mine 
and then see if the word “conservative” 
doesn't pretty much describe their own feel- 
ings also. Now what does my conservatism 
encompass? 

First, I believe in the full concept of the 
Constitution, as it was written 180 years 
ago—not as it is being interpreted today. I 
believe, and accept with a full heart, the 
words of Thomas Jefferson in the Declaration 
of Independence when he said We hold these 
truths to be self evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights, and, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

I accept our freedoms as coming from God 
and I recognize that we've become a great 
people because we've been a spiritual people 
and we have been materially strong only be- 
cause we have been individually spiritually 
strong. I believe in decentralized govern- 
ment. I believe firmly that the 10th amend- 
ment to the Constitution is the bulwark upon 
which our form of government is based. In- 
dividual freedoms rest with the freedoms of 
the State and I decry the fact that we are 
drifting more and more away from States 
rights into the cancept of centralized govern- 
ment. I, as a conservative Republican desire 
the preservation of individual liberties rather 
than seeking paternalistic security for the 
people in this country. I believe it was in- 
tended that this great Government was to be 
built upon the idea that you and I are free 
people because God intended it that way, and 
that we are not free people because we belong 
to this or that church, or because we are 
black, or we're white, or we're yellow or red, 
or because we come from this country, that 
country or some other country. We are free 
because God intended it that way, and we 
are free as individuals, not as members of a 


collective group. That I firmly believe in. 
Those of us who believe in that, or in those 
basic principles are called reactionaries. Now 
it is hard for me to understand how a person 
who believes in those things can be referred 
to as a reactionary. This, ladies and gentle- 
men, is the new idea. There is nothing old 
about this. It's only 200 years old. In fact 
it has only been written about 180 years. 
This is the new idea, that man as an individ- 
ual has dignity and has freedom, and he 
doesn’t obtain those things by being a mem- 
ber of groups. Me obtains them from the 
Lord himself. So I defy those who say that 
conservatives who believe in the freedom 
of the individual are reactionary. No, its the 
radicals of this country who want to return 
to the day of group identity, pigeonhole life 
if you will, that are the reactionaries of our 
country, and they wrongly call themselves 
liberals. 

I believe in the free enterprise system. 
Good men, well intentioned, controlled by a 
limited number of rules and regulations, 
can make work well at all times. It has 
produced more for more people than any 
other economic system in the world and yet 
today there are those people who decry it 
and want to see it done away with. 

Having outlined these few brief points, I 
don't think there is anybody in this room 
who can fundamentally disagree that these 
concepts are wrong for America, and yet, 
I know there are people here who are as 
proud of their liberal interpretation of Re- 
publican philosophy as I am of a conserva- 
tive interpretation of the same philosophy. 

I think it’s time now to look at what the 
liberal of today is, and I'm not talking about 
the honest liberal, the man who builds his 
liberalism on the concepts of Thomas Jeffer- 
son or even a Bob LaFollette in the later 
years. I am talking about those people in 
both parties who have more or less bastard- 
ized the name “liberal,” and have tried to 
hide the real meaning of what they are, 
“radicals.” 

Now, what is a liberal supposed to be? He 
is supposed to be a man who is constantly 
looking for more freedom for the individuals 
of this country, but in looking for it he 
pursues the Constitution; he pursues the 
American thinking and the American ideals. 
The conservative, on the other hand, is a 
man who wants to go ahead on the proven 
factors of the past. He doesn't want to 
experiment as much as the liberal: that is 
why the man is called a liberal. Now, let's 
see what we have in the country today, and 
I might say here and now that I believe 
firmly, that we need in this country a strong, 
true liberal movement, and we need a 2 
true conservative movement. But let's see 
what these so-called liberals preach in this 
country and let's make up our minds 
whether or not they are liberals. They are 
the ones who are preaching minority versus 
majority. They say that freedom rests in 
minority groups or majority groups. They 
don't recognize that the individuals of those 
groups are the ones whose freedoms we 
should be constantly aware of and constantly 
fighting for. They are the ones who want 
to régress. They are the reactionaries who 
want to go back to the group, to tribalism; 
they are the ones who preach the “common 
man.” When I ask, yho is the common man 
in this country, they will say, “well, he is 
the farmer.” And I say, “Well, what does 
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he farm.” “Well, he farms cotton.” All 
right, so I ask "Does he farm long staple or 
short staple.” And when they begin to see 
the light I say, “Now who is the common 
man.“ Well, they say, The common man is 
the miner.” So I say, “What does he mine.” 
“Well, he mines coal.” I ask, “Does he mine 
hard coal or soft coal.“ That about ends 
the argument. The truth of the matter is, 
folks, that we're a 170 million of the most 
uncommon people that were ever placed on 
the face of the earth. And if we ever suc- 
cumb to this idea of oneness, and common- 
ness, this country will be through. 

Iam glad today, in reading the remarks of 
people whom I recognize as real liberals, to 
see that they are interpreting the actions of 
so-called liberals as dangerous in this one 
area among others because the so-called lib- 
erals are tending to preach the idea of com- 
monness, Now what else do they preach? 
Whether they ke to admit it or not, they 
preach government control. Get in a little 
trouble in this country. They want the 
Federal Government to help out. They want 
centralized government and they want the 
concentration of governmental power on the 
banks of the Potomac and not in Phoenix 
or any other capital of this Nation. Fed- 
eral aid—oh; there is the most dangerous 
siren of them all. Federal aid to everything. 
We've got one suggested now—Federal aid 
to distressed areas. That means that this 
great State of Arizona, the thriving city of 
Phoenix, all of us going ahead on the initia- 
tive of men and women, going ahead with 
courage, recognizing that we have to make 
advances on proven policies, will have to be- 
gin to pay for the backwardness, the laziness 
and dependency on a Federal paternalistic at- 
titude of people in other parts of our country. 
I don't like that. I don't think anybody 
likes to pay for the shortcomings of other 
people unless those shortcomings be caused 
by conditions over which they have no con- 
trol, and yet we are proposing today Federal 
aid to distressed areas; Federal ald to schools. 
Now why should taxpayers in Arizona pay 
for the school buildings in the South where 
they refuse to build buildings of their own. 
Why shouldn't we say to those States, “Grab 
your own boot straps, Buster, and pull your- 
self up.” Federal aid to the farmer. Federal 
ald to farms in ruining one of the greatest 
economic opportunities in Arizona by closing 
the foreign markets for cotton, and yet we 
can’t make our brothers in the South and 
the North see that Federal aid to farming is 
killing the farmers of America. And let me 
tell you, far more than the economic damage 
is the moral and spiritual damage it is do- 
ing to the people of this country as they say 
to themselves, “I can't do it, but Uncle Sam 
can do it for me.“ That wasn't the way our 
Nation was built. The so-called liberal, the 
radical and real liberals along with all of us 
are concerned with the civil rights of the Ne- 
gro in the South, and I say that that is right- 
fully our interest no matter what our 
philosophy may be. But at the same time, 
these people are ignoring a civil rights prob- 
lem of the North. You say, “What's he talk- 
ing about.” This is what I'm talking about. 
The Republican member of a union in De- 
troit who has his money taken away from 
him in the form of dues to be spent on a 
Democrat candidate. Now if that isn't tam- 
pering with the franchise of Americans, I 
don't know what is. And let's apply it to 
the South where nomination in the primary 
is tantamount to election in the general. 
What about the Democrat member of the 
union who pays his dues only to see that 
money go to defeat a Democrat that he 
would vote for. Those are the things I talk 
about when I talk about the so-called liberals 
who refuse to see the whole problem, but 
who again are playing race against race, color 
against color, creed against creed, only be- 
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cause it might produce a few votes come elec- 
tion time. That, I remind you, was not the 
philosophy of Lincoln. Who then today, I 
might ask you, is the party of special. privi- 
lege. I think the Republicans at one time 
could have rightly been called that, but it 
has been a long, long time. I ask the so- 
called liberal of today, "What difference is 
there between the corporate baron of the 
early 1900's buying elections for the Repub- 
licans and the union barons of 1958 buying 
elections for the Democrats?" What differ- 
ence is there? There is none, 

Let us look now at their attitude toward 
fiscal soundness. I call it on their part, 
“massive irresponsibility.” You have on a 
card tonight, a new penny. If that penny 
were worth 1 cent it would be fine, but it is 
worth about 48.6 percent of 1 penny now, 
and it’s worth that because of the irresponsi- 
bility of the opposition party. And I might 
say that yesterday I got quite a laugh out of 
my good friend Lyrnpon Jomnson. I like 
Lynpon, He is a very able, capable man. 
But he comes from Texas, and you know that 
down in Texas they aren't satisfied with any- 
thing small. I think that Lynpon just got 
to thinking the other day that “Well, by 
golly, I'm down in Texas and this can't be 
true; we couldn’t have cost these people all 
of this money. We're not fiscally irresponsi- 
ble.” And he got that Texas mind of his 
going around and around and he came up 
with the suggestion that the Democrats had 
cut $22 billion off the Eisenhower budgets in 
the last 6 years. 

Well, I wish that I were back there to re- 
mind him of it, but if he is talking about 
what has been cut, $12 billion of that was cut 
by the Republican 83d Congress off of Tru- 
man’s budget. Now I will have to admit that 
in the 85th Congress the Democrats did cut 
about $5.6 billion from the amount that was 
requested. But then we get into the fiscal 
slight of hand. We find that 1% billion of 
that was only @ paper cut and that they 
turned around and authorized the expendi- 
ture of it from existing capital. And then 
offsetting further the 5.6 billion, was action 
that totaled more than that. For instance, 1 
billion for housing that wasn’t asked for; 1.8 
billion for further appliances on the housing 
act. Two hundred thirty five million dollars 
direct to the highway act. And then there 
was legislation requiring more spending 
than what was authorized, For instance 
$444 million in retroactive Federal pay in- 
creases. A hundred million dollars for a 
super liner, and then by failure to adopt the 
President's suggestions we went $700 million 
more in the hole in the Post Office and $725 
million more in the hole in the Federal high- 
way fund. And in addition to that they 
wanted to spend another $6 million. So asa 
result of the action of the irresponsible 
radicals in the Congress, you are going to 
have about a $12 billion deficit this year. 
In fact, Congressman RHODES will tell you 
that last year in the House of Representa- 
tives alone, there were almost $156 billion of 
bills introduced that, had they been passed, 
would have added that amount to your tax 
rolls in the next 5 years. And while it's not 
according to school-tie etiquette to mention 
names in the other House, a tall thin man 
slightly bald, who wears glasses, whose father 
was a President, introduced almost $33 bil- 
lion worth of these bills. And I don’t want 
to ignore the Senate. We totaled nearly $43 
billion in the bills that were introduced by 
eager radicals, eager and ambitious to deflate 
the value of the dollar in this country. 

That's probably their greatest hallmark. 
The fact that these radicals have absolutely 
no conception of what a dollar is worth. 
And you know the surprising thing to me, 
and I think Congressman Ruopes will com- 
ment on this. I have always been amazed 
at the rich Socialists we have in this coun- 
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try. It very rarely fails that a man who 
inherits money, suddenly gets ashamed of 
it, and he has to think of ways to deprive 
everybody else of their money, just because 
his father was a success, But that's true 
across this country. It's a sad commentary. 
One other thing they do that I think you 
and I can disagree with. They have been 
very successful in selling this Republic of 
ours as a democracy. We hear speech after 
speech by people who should know better 
exhorting the virtues of our great democracy. 
Now ladies and gentlemen, find me the word 
democrat, democratic or democracy in the 
Constitution of the United States and I'll 
sit on the top of John Mills great flag pole 
up here on Saturday afternoon and eat the 
Constitution. But it does mention Repub- 
lican, in a small case. Not the Republican 
Party but the republican type of government, 
our form of government. 

I remember here just a few years ago 
when my nephew Timmy came home oné 
night. He said, “Uncle Barry will you help 
me write a theme ‘I Speak for Democracy.“ 
I said, “Timmy, let's have some fun with 
your teacher. Go back tomorrow and tell 
her that you can’t do it because we are not 
a Democracy.” Well the next night he came 
back and he said, “Uncle Barry, don't ever 
tell me to do that again.” But they have 
been able to teach our young people and 
many of our old people that we are a de- 
mocracy when we are a republic. And if we 
want to go part way, we are a democratic- 
republic. Both small case. 

I don't think there's any question in the 
minds of anybody in this country, who will 
soberly think over our history, and you have 
to think of history In evaluating present 
position and future position, who will not 
agree that under conservative government, 
mostly under Republican government, this 
country has been better off. Therefore, & 
conservative approach of some type is best 
for America. i 

But we haven't been doing a good job 
of getting that story told. We have con- 
servatives of all hues and we can go from the 
middle of the road to the extreme right. In 
that category we have not been telling our 
story and I think that it's time that we do. 
Why? Because we, in this country, whether 
we like to admit it or not have gone a long 
way toward socialism. It's very difficult for 
us to think tonight of a business that isn't 
touched in some way by governmental sup- 
port. It is very dificult for businessmen of 
any type to think of a day or a week that 
doesn’t go by without the hard, hot hand of 
the Federal Government on their books and 
in their business. And let me remind you 
of what Lincoln said, I don't recall the exact 
words, but it has been sald down through 
the history by all great philosophers of gov- 
ernment that “freedoms are not lost over- 
night.” You are not going to wake up some 
Sunday morning and read in the Sunday 
morning paper or hear it over the Sunday 
radio or see it on the Sunday TV, that we are 
no longer free people. No, it doesn’t happen 
that way. It happens ilke termites eating 
in a house, and the first sign of trouble you 
see is when grandma put her foot through 
a step. That's the first inkling you have 
and it's usually too late. We will lose our 
freedoms, ladies and gentlemen, by being 
attacked from within. We will never lose 
our freedoms, as long as we believe in them, 
by any force outside the United States. 
There are some other signs that are disturb- 
ing in these days that I want to mention 
as to what the radicals have wrought. The 

dependency on the Federal Govern- 
ment for the solution of all of our problems 
from the home to the top levels of govern- 
ment. Solutions that once were made at 
home. Why, I can remember, and I am 
certainly not old by any standards except by 
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Possibly physical standards, when they bunt 
the first hospital here and they met in a 
man's house right across the street from this 
hotel and as a result the hospital was bullt. 
Tt wasn't as expensive im those days, but it 
was comparatively so. We did things then. 
We had the same obstacles. We had the 
same troubles to contend with; the same 
apathies; the same lack of interest. But 
things got done and today we say write our 
Congressman, He'll solve our troubles. Oh, 
he will. He’ll trade your troubles for some- 
thing real. 

What's another sign? What's happening 
to patriotism in this country, folks. You 
know, there is a sign up at West Point on 
the parade grounds, “When the flag passes, 
gentlemen will remove their hats.” Watch 
the coming rodeo parade. See how many 
hats you see still on when the flag goes by. 
And you ought to walk up and knock them 
off. How many new buildings have flag- 
Poles? How many flags fly on the days they 
should? How many people talk with feeling 
in their hearts about America and what it 
Stands for. Those are signs, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that we might be further down the 
Toad than we like to think or admit. They 
have derided free enterprise and the Amer- 
ican businessman is so beaten down he won't 
Tise up and fight back. And I watch them 
come to the Halls of Congress as John does 
and testify before our committees as whipped 
dogs. You businessmen have made Amer- 
ica and will keeping making it, but riot when 
you are cowards. You are in business to 
make a dollar. Don't be ashamed of it. 
And the free enterprise system is the only 
Vehicle that can provide profit and can 
Provide jobs for the millions and millions of 
American workers who along with manage- 
Ment, have made this enterprise work. 
Don't be ashamed of it. Talk about it. 
Preach it to your employees. Preach it to 
the young people in the schools and the 
Young people in the communities. 


Now, those are some of the signs. I think 
that right now we might have a short esti- 
mate of our situation as Republicans. I al- 
Ways liked that part of the military when 
You stopped and took a look at what you 
Were doing; what the enemy was up to; and 
What you might do to get around him. Lin- 
coln said something about it too. He said, 
“If we could first know where we are, and 
Whither we are tending, we could then bet- 
ter judge what to do and how to doit.” Now 
let us Republicans look at ourselves very 
quickly. We have won only one national 
election since 1928, and that was in 1946. I 
don't think we can call the elections of 1952 
or the election of 1956 a party triumph. I 
think that it was a deserving recognition of 
u great American who had served his coun- 
try well in time of need. And I think that 
he could be relected again if he cared to 
Tun and if we didn’t have an amendment 
Preventing it. We must dismiss the Repub- 
Ucan victories except for 1946. Now, answer 
then, this question. Why? Starting back 
With the creation of the Civil Service Act we 
Started to deprive both parties of patronage. 
Now, I'm not arguing for the patronage 
system as such. I think it has a place in 
Politics. But I don't think that it has the 
Massive place that it once had. I think 
that it would be disrupting to modern gov- 
ernment. But nevertheless a great void was 
Created in both parties, where we couldn't 
Say to our loyal precinct workers, “there's 
Boing to be a job for you.” Well, he would 
Bet out and work like the devil to get that 
Job, to see that his man won or that his 
Party won so that he could have that job. 
As a result, in the early thirties the Repub- 
Ucan Party and the Democrat Party had no 
reat pool of workers. Now, there has 
Stepped into the Democrat side though, the 
newly created force of organized labor and 
their politically minded leaders, and they 
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filled the void in the Democrat side to the 
point where the Democrat Party today in 
many States exists only as a hollow shell and 
in it work the people of the Committee on 
Political Education, financed by the vast 
sums available to the organized union move- 
ment, Now, this has been more and more 
evident as we have been losing elections 
across America in the strong Republican 
States like New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Ohio, Ilinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado. All of these States that for years 
would never tolerate a Democrat being 
elected to office at any level. We have seen, 
for almost 25 years a loss in county seats 
and a loss in State legislative seats and it 
was only a matter of time until we lost 
Governors, Congressmen, and Senators, and 
come 1956 and 1958 we saw that occur. 

I suggest the answer to that, nationally, is 
what we did in Arizona in 1958. We are im- 
ploring our party nationally, and as you can 
see, they are taking steps to do it, to do 
precisely what we did when Dick Kliendienst 
and Jim Wood and the other leaders of this 
party recognized that we had division in our 
party and then called Republicans together 
and formulated an eight-point statement of 
principle on which we could allstand, They 
did away with the divisive effects in a politi- 
cal party and in 1958 we marched to the 
polls united, even though there might be 
some people who wouldn't agree entirely 
with everything their candidates stood for, 
they worked for the Republican Party be- 
cause they knew what the Republican Party 
in Arizona stood for. 

Now, what to do. I'll say first that I'll 
echo what John Rhodes said, what Jack 
Williams said, what Paul Fannin said. Let's 
not yield to the temptation of the opposi- 
tion philosophy. Let's not look at their 
grass and say that it’s greener than ours. It 
isn’t. It's dead, dirty, dried-up grass that 
should haye been swept out of both political 
parties years and years ago. We cannot com- 
promise with principle. I think the Repub- 
lican Party and Republican candidates should 
take the attitude that this is going to be a 
long haul; this isn’t going to be done by 
magic; but if we recognize we're in for a hard 
rough job, I am convinced that by sticking 
to principle the Republican Party can put 
itself across. And if we forget our principle, 
ladies and gentlemen, there will be no more 
Republican Party. I think that we must re- 
mind the people that we are a party of peace. 
Now by that I don't want to imply that the 
opposition party is a party of war, but under 
the Republican Party by peculiar coinci- 
dence we have always managed to have 
peace, Yet this peace now is one that you 
and I and all Americans don’t like; we have 
to recognize that we are in a cold war with 
& philosophy that does not recognize God 
where ours does. We are at odds with a 


philosophy that doesn’t recognize the free- 


dom of the individual where we do, and that 
this isn't a war that is going to be fought 
and won on the battlefields or in the skies 
or on the oceans or under them. It's a war 
that’s going to be fought in the minds and 
hearts of men. And when the American 
people can demonstrate to this world that 
the concepts of Jefferson and Franklin and 
Washington and all of those great men who 
founded this country, are as true today as 
they were then, then I suggest to you that 
the idea of freedom will prevail over the dirty 
idea of communism. We have to come to it; 
we can't do it by force anymore than they can 
subdue our ideas by force. We have to tell 
the people, and remind them and prove to 
them that we are a party of all the people. 
We are not a party interested in dividing the 
American people into cataloged groups so 
that we can pull them out at election time for 
this purpose or for that purpose, but that we 
are constantly interested in the individual 
freedom of every American living in this 
country. We have to remind the American 
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people that under a conservative approach to 
the fiscal problems of government, good busi- 
ness exists and that under the spend and 
spend philosophy of the radicals we have in 
the opposition party today disaster is the 
only end result. No, good business, long 
prevailing good business, comes under our 
philosophies. 

In closing I want to mention one thing: 
one area where this party, or the other party, 
or both of us have to provide corrections. 
Some party has to stand up to the illegiti- 
mate use of power by some of the union, 
bosses in this country, and that party should 
be the Republican Party, and I hope and 
pray that it is. 

I might remind you that Walter Reuther 
made a statement yesterday decrying the 
amount of unemployment in this country, 
and everybody should be concerned with un- 
employment, but he proposes a vast new pro- 
gram and nobody knows what it is, but if 
you want to see the result of the political 
and economic philosophy of Walter Reuther, 
look to the once glorious, industrious State 
of Michigan where I spoke 2 nights ago. A 
State that is so bankrupt that they are ask- 
ing their businessmen to pay their taxes in 
advance so that they can pay their govern- 
mental employees. A State that is asking 
$140 million more in taxes from already over- 
burdened taxpayers, never thinking for one 
moment that they might stop some of their 
foolish spending in order to get their State 
in order. You need no other example, ladies 
and gentlemen, of the end result of the 
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than to look at the once great State of Michi- 
gan, and as I told them up there that night, 
“You keep your solidarity house and Reu- 
ther; we'll take your water.” Here is the 
unbridled power of one man able to destroy 
a sovereign State of the United States and 
nobody seems willing to stop him. 

And then we have James Hoffa on the 
other side with his economic power, thumb- 
ing his economic nose at decent citizens all 
over this country, threatening to organize all 
means of transportation and Lf need be, tie 
up the business of this country to get it 
done. Now, ladies and gentlemen, power was 
never à part of the concept of government 
under our Founding Fathers. It's something 
we fled from, to get away from, as it existed 
in Europe and yet tonight, in 1959, it is 
working to the detriment of the American 
people and we cannot get a political party 


with the courage to stand up and say “This 
Eee ee Now I know about this 
wer. 


I sit on the Labor Committee. I am the 
ranking Republican member. And if you 
think for one moment that any bill that 
is before that committee is going to stop 
Jimmy Hoffa or Reuther or any other power- 
mad union boss—stop fooling yourself be- 
cause it wont happen. 
around with the symptoms, not the disease, 
The disease is unbridled, illegitimate power 
given to these bosses by the law of the 
United States and we have to make it equal 
to the power of the rest of the citizens. 

I want to close by reminding you that we 
faced these times before in our history and 
we have come out of them. Back in the 
Revolutionary days we were faced with 
problems worse than we are faced with to- 
day, but it took courage as it’s going to take 
today to solve them. I recall some place in 
history the question was asked, “Where do 
you stand?” We don't ask that question 
tonight of Republicans and Democrats. We 
ask it of Americans. “Where do you stand?” 
Do you want America to remain a free Re- 
public so that our two-party system, our 
economic system and the theory of individ- 
ual freedom can exist or are you going to be 
a member of the lazy, indifferent throng 
that says, “It can’t happen here.” It hap- 
pened to Rome, to Egypt, to Greece, it al- 
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most happened to France and it might yet, it 
almost happened to England and it might 
yet, and there's nothing historically dif- 
ferent, ladies and gentlemen, in 1959, than 
there was 500, 1,000, or 2,000 years ago. The 
problems are wrapped up in human beings. 
And it is up to people to say what they want 
in government; not organized groups or 
masses by the people themselves, And I have 
faith in people. T think the answer to 
“Where do you stand, sir?” will be a re- 
sounding With freedom, sir.” 


Address by Under Secretary of the Army 
Hugh M. Milton II, at the Conference 


of the Military Government Associa-. 


tion in Augusta, Ga., October 25, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, last 
year’s annual conference of the Military 
Government Association was held at the 
Bon Air Hotel in Augusta, Ga., October 
24-25, 1958. The speaker for the banquet 
on the evening of October 25 was the 
Honorable Hugh M. Milton I, Under 
Secretary of the Army. Secretary 
Milton delivered a very able and out- 
standing address. It is so important 
and timely that I think it would be of 
interest to many people throughout the 
Nation and the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Milton’s address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Aporrss BY Hon. HucH M. MILTON H. UNDER 
SECRETARY oF THE ARMY, BEFORE CIVIL AF- 
FAIRS AND MILITARY GOVERNMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONFERENCE, AUGUSTA, GA., OCTOBER 
25, 1958. 

Gentlemen, it is indeed an honor and a 
distinct pleasure to be with you tonight 
to address the annual conference of the Mil- 
itary Government Association at the conclu- 
sion of its meeting here in Augusta, As I 
looked over your most impressive program 
which you have followed since you opened 
your conference yesterday, I could not re- 
strain a feeling of utter humility for being 
included as a participant since, although I 
have been associated with many aspects of 
civil affairs and military government, par- 
ticularly in the Reserve components for many 
years, it is my colleague and good friend in 
the secretariat, the Honorable George H. 
Roderick, to whom I must defer as the expert 
in this field. So, Senator Thurmond, Gen- 
eral Galley, and Colonel Newman, thank you 
so much for including me on your program, 

By the way, I observed from your agenda 
that you have been addressed by several 
eminent and knowledgeable authorities in 
the field of military government who, I am 
sure, have covered much more adequately 
than I could their particular specialties. So 
with your permission, I will limit my remarks 
to how you, as influential citizens who hold 
important positions in local, State, and Na- 
tional Government, as well as in the Military 
Establishment, fit into the overall scheme 
of our Nation's defense. 
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But, if I may digress for a moment, I think 
it altogether fitting that this conference is 
being conducted here at Augusta, Mayor 
Beokum, for you haye a city of which you, its 
citizenry, and the entire southland may be 
duly proud. Widely known as the watering 
place of Presidents and for its preeminence 
as the golfing capital of America, it is also a 
booming center of business in the agricul- 
tural and industrial heartland of the great 
Southeast. Nearby is one of our Nation's 
most vital centers devoted to insurance of 
our survival in the atomic age—the Savan- 
nah River atomic energy plant. And nearby, 
too, is located Fort Gordon which has played 
a significant role in World War I and there- 
after by developing many of our Army troops 
into a high state of combat readiness. And 
last, but not least, among other activities at 
Fort Gordon is the school of civil affairs 
and military government which is imparting 
to CAMG students the latest in doctrine and 
techniques which are applied to this highly 
significant feld under conditions of atomic 
warfare. : 

As we winged our way out of the beautiful 
city of Washington—and, having seen many 
of the world’s major cities, I am convinced 
that our Nation's Capital is the most beauti- 
ful of all—I was overwhelmed with the mo- 
salce of brilliant color that unfolded be- 
neath us all along our route. To me, autumn 
is the loveliest season of the year with nature 
trying to outdo itself in one last burst of 
glory before winter's cold fingers caress 
mother earth into restful slumber. I believe 
it was Ralph Waldo Emerson who said, “The 
beauty that shimmers in the yellow after- 
noons of October, whoever could clutch it? 
Go forth to find it, and it is gone; ‘tis only 
a mirage as you look from the windows of 
diligence.” Again, it Is our pleasure to share 
the beauties as well as the hospitality of the 
city of Augusta, 

My friends, with your experience and 
training in government, complemented by 
your military background, you, I am sure, 
have brought to this conference a better 
understanding of the philosophy of civil 
affairs and military government in modern 
warfare. Your knowledge, your ability, your 
willingness to take time out from your day- 
to-day duties to assist in the development of 
a sound defensive structure are urgently 
needed, as has been so ably pointed out to 
you today by your other speakers. 

Today our country requires the support 
and the assistance of its leaders in every 
field of our national life. We are engaged 
in building a protective means of resistance 
against the possibility of our destruction by 
a form of social existence totally foreign to 
us. We are threatened by a way of life which 
is completely different and absolutely op- 
posed to all of the fine concepts and beliefs 
on which this great Nation is founded. 

There is nothing that we stand for in 
America, no resource that we can possess, 
no future plans that we can make, nothing 
material or spiritual that we can hope to 
pass on to our children and our children’s 
children that is not under attack this very 
moment by the supranational concept called 
communism. Is it any wonder then, that 
you have been asked to put aside your per- 
sonal affairs briefly and assemble here in 
Augusta for the purpose of bringing your- 
selves up to date on new developments in 
the field of military government and your 
role in future wartaset 

A number of you are members of our Re- 
serve components. I have often sald and 
heard said that our reservists are dedicated 
men. In my position where I deal daily with 
Reserve component affairs, I have a better 
vantage point than most to see evidence of 
that dedication, that devotion to duty, that 
desire to maintain a strong and virile Re- 
serve which members of the USAR are dem- 
onstrating. 
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I would remind you, however, that the 
Communist is also a most dedicated man. 
He has no life apart from his organization 
and his rigidly systematic ideas. Everything 
that he does, everything that he has—fam- 
ily, job, money, beliefs, friends, talents; yes: 
even his life—is subordinate to his unswerv- 
ing devotion to communism. He is not & 
Communist just on election day or at the 
party headquarters; he is a Communist 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week, and 52 weeks 
throughout the year. And, if by some mis- 
step, he falls from favor and ends up before 
a firing squad, he probably dies still believ- 
ing in communism, This is what we are up 
against. 

I was not invited, nor did I come here 
today, to lecture you on the theory of com- 
munism, but we would be remiss in our 
thinking if we did not consider the dangers 
of communism. For it is this threat con- 
stantly confronting us that demands the vast 
expenditure of money, time, effort, and ma- 
teriel which we must drain from our national 
economy and apply to our defenses if we 
are to remain free. 

It follows quite logically that the only. 
force which can restrain them, which they 
will respect or fear, is a power so evident and 
so real that they have certain knowledge that 
to attack it would bring upon themselves 
certain destruction. Our free world will exist 
only so long as we have that strength ready 
and quite visible. World domination ts the 
undisputed goal of the Kremlin. Khrush- 
chey's threat to bury us was no empty, mean- 
ingless boast. He means to do just that if 
he can, and just as certainly we mean to stop 
him and prevent communiem from continu- 
ing its insidious encroachment upon the free 
world. 

In the United States our military forces 
are instruments of our Government, which 
is to say, our people. It might be said that 
our military constitutes an instrument of 
policy. But, because we are a peaceful peo- 
ple, God-loving and trusting, we have in the 
past always permitted both our Active and 
Reserve Forces to remain at low strength and 
to consume only a minimum of our resources 
until a shooting war has required a sudden 
buildup. Now we are engaged in a costly 
and dangercus cold war that may suddenly 
erupt into a shooting conflict on any one of a 
dozen faraway fronts where communism and 
freedom stand face to face. 

Of course, all of us realize that should war 
come, there would not be time for the pre- 
vious hasty expansion which we were per- 
mitted in the early days of World Wars I 
and II. We have had to develop a military 
system that our economy can sustain on a 
permanent basis and out of that requirement 
has come the Reserve components as we know 
them today, and in which many of you are 
playing such a significant role. You have 
come here to better acquaint yourselves with 
the many changes that are constantly oc- 
curring in the technological and organiza- 
tional structure of our Armed Forces. The 
concepts you have considered here during 
the course of this conference should add im- 
measurably to your understanding of the 
problems of modern warfare. 

Although all of you occupy positions of 
responsibility in your various walks of life, 
your professional growth must continue if 
you are to be effective in assisting in the 
defense of our Nation. And you realize, I 
know, that the unending search for an effec- 
tive defense is the primary reason for the 
existence of your organization. If it ever be- 
comes necessary to fight another war, you 
gentlemen are destined for important as- 
signments In the various areas of our defense 
efforts. It is vital that you be informed in 
your respective areas of interest in order 
that you may be prepared to cope with the 
tasks that lie ahead, While the added knowl- 
edge that you have received here will be 4 
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Valuable aid in that. direction, we realize, 
of course, that it is an unceasing task to 
keep abreast of our specialties in this con- 
stantly changing age. It is my fervent hope 
that your knowledge will contribute im- 
measurably to the continued professional 
growth of the realtively young field of mill- 
tary government. You must particularly 
Concern yourselves with the many new and 
complex problems that face us in the future. 

course, we have no idea what our future 
Portends. As military men, we must consid- 
er the impact upon our defense posture of 
the many important advances that have been 
made in warfare during recent years. These 
changes are having a profound influence 
upon our organization, our supply prob- 
lems, and upon the strategy and tactics of 
actual combat. 

In the past when the changes that our 
Scientists evolved were mainly improvements 
or refinements of existing weapons and equip- 
ment, it was possible with a fair degree of 
accuracy to predict the direction and scope 
of the impact resulting from the change. 
Today, the magnitude of our technical ad- 
Vances is so great that the guidelines for the 
future are not as clear as we might wish. 
Experiences of the past are of little help, in 
many respects, in planning for the next war. 
The importance of accurate foresight is more 
critical than ever before. Never before in 
history has there been a greater need for 
men of vision, of courage—a need for leaders 
with the ability to overcome the obstacles 
Which lie in the path of freedom, right, and 
Justice as we understand these concepts. 
The skill and training that you bring to 
your particular assignment is, therefore, of 
extreme importance to our national welfare. 

I have been asked to discuss with you to- 
night some of the aspects of our Reserve pro- 
Bram. I know each of you is interested in 
the overall Reserve program as it is presently 
constituted within our Army. In your busy 
day-to-day activities, it no doubt is most 
difficult for you to keep abreast of trends 
affecting our Reserve components, so I would 
like today to briefly outline to you and bring 
into sharper focus the mission of the Army 
comers and its current organizational struc- 

ure, 

Let us first examine the mission of our Re- 
Serve components and then take a look at 
what we have done and are doing to carry 
Out this mission. 

Our Reserves have a dual missioh to per- 
form; first, to provide units in accordance 
With Department of the Army mobilization 
plans in such a state of strength, training 
Proficiency and so equipped as to be pre- 
pared for deployment within a minimum of 
time after mobilization. The second mission 
is to provide trained individual reinforce- 
ments, both officer and enlisted, in the num- 
bers required by current mobilization plans 
to replace initial combat casualties, to rein- 
force Active Army units, and to provide 
trained reinforcements for Reserve units 
Called to duty after M-day. 

You will note that I said “current mobili- 
2ation plans.” To maintain these plans up 
to date requires a continuous reexamination 
of our program. We must never feel satis- 
fied with what we have done. Yesterday's 
Preparation for today may be as obsolescent 
as the horse and buggy. We must continu- 
ally prepare for tomorrow. Our troop pro- 
fram units of the Ready Reserve must be 
manned, well-trained and adequately 
equipped; individual replacements must be 
equally ready and available. Of course, this 
Tequires that we make the most effective 
use of our limited funds and drill-pay spaces. 
Our No. 1 problem, then, is for our Reserve 
Units to be ready when they are needed. To 

this readiness, the responsibility is 
Placed on the Active Army to provide the 
Means for training, the facilities with which 
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to conduct that training, and supplies and 
equipment necessary to fully round out the 
program. 

You may ask how far we have come along 
in the Army in this get-ready program. You 
and I know in the last 5 or 6 years the Army 
Reserye has expanded to a remarkable de- 
gree. If we measure this progress by the 
distance we have come—by what has been 
accomplished in recent years—our record is 
good. But, if we measure Gur progress by 
the distance we have yet to go, it will readily 
be seen that we still have a stupendous job 
ahead for all of us. 

Just a few short years ago, the Army Re- 
serve consisted almost solely of officers. We 
had very little In the way of enlisted 
strength. We had many paper units. There 
was no such thing as USAR schools, and 
when officers went on active duty, for train- 
ing, the Active Army units with which they 
served were often confused as to how prop- 
erly to use their services for the 2 weeks“ 
tour. We have come a long way since we first 
got our troop basis, since we first instituted 
the system of drill-pay spaces, since enlisted 
strength began to build up in our units, and 
since money was allotted and plans made for 
our first Reserve training centers. 

Today we have 10 combat divisions, 13 
training divisions, two maneuver area com- 
mands, and several thousand company-size 
units of a support nature. We are now en- 
gaged in carrying out the same pentomic 
reorganization of the Reserve troop structure 
that the Active Army has just completed. 

It should be remembered that, while the 
reservist is frequently associated with the 
long historical traditions of the citizen- 
soldier, he is in fact a member of a very 
young organization which because it is grow- 
ing so rapidly is suffering growing pains. 

The Reserves require manpower, dollars, 
equipment, and training facilities. Former- 
ly, when they lay dormant, they caused no 
strain on our national budget. When the 
Army Reserve was only a paper organization 
represented by thousands of cards in 
cabinets, it posed no fiscal problems, and was 
a headache only to the filing clerks. Today 
Reserve units must have meeting places, 
hardstands for their trucks and tanks, gaso- 


_ line for the engines, storage space for weap- 


ons, and ammunition to use in those 
weapons. Today, we have Reserve cooks op- 
erating messes, Reserve AG’s making out re- 
ports, Reserve finance sections preparing 
payrolls, and, of course, the Reserves are 
playing their part in the maneuver areas and 
training fields. 

We have high priority units in being which 
are ready upon mobilization to join our 
Strategic Reserve for immediate deployment 
wherever needed. We now have over 280,000 
Army reservists participating in drill-pay 
status or in the 6-month training program 
on active duty for training. This represent- 
ed a gain of some 40,000 over the November 
1957 figure—a direct result of an aggressive 
recruiting program in which many of you 
played an important part. Attendance at 
annual unit training was over 90 percent last 
year, and I am confident that the reports 
will show that it will be even higher this 
year. In fact, I feel sure that this year 
we will see the largest number of reservists 
on active duty for training that we have ever 
had in peacetime history. 

We have established a goal for both units 
and individuals to be self-sufficient, and Iam 
happy to say that this goal is being met in 
many areas, For instance, our Reserve units 
now handle nearly all of their training re- 
quirements, a large percentage of their ad- 
ministrative requirements, and I believe this 
year they will exceed last year’s figure of 50 
percent of the handling of their mess opera- 
tions. The reason for this improvement can 
be found in the high percentage of enlisted 
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strength with both basic and MOS training 
now in our units, Also, the increased issues 
of equipment haye made possible better 
training during the precamp cycle. 

During this last fiscal year, our Reserve 
construction program saw a total of 81 Army 
Reserve Centers placed under contract—the 
laregst number so far contracted for in any 
1 year. These training centers plus those al- 
ready constructed, combined with leased 
facilities, provide training quarters consider~ 
ed adequate for more than 135,000 reservists, 
Slowly but surely, we are approaching our 
goal in this field. It must be kept in mind 
that without facilities, we cannot properly 
store and safeguard the equipment that is 
required for training. Without proper 
equipment we cannot give our personnel 
adequate training, and without a sound 
training program it is difficult to maintain 
the interest of our personnel in their duties. 

There is one plain fact that we must face. 
Our beloved country is the main barrier in 
the Communist path to global conquest and 
the enslavement of mankind. The Soviets 
have clearly demonstrated their technological 
capabilities, and we are thoroughly convinced 
that no moral considerations will slow their 
efforts toward world domination. The grim 
reality of this danger makes it imperative 
that all of us exert our best efforts toward 
the maintenance of an effective defense 
posture, 

George Washington, our first President, set 
the example in our fight for freedom. He 
helped establish this Nation. He helped to 
make the Declaration of Independence the 
guidepost for our way of life, until today it 
is an accepted principle of a way of life 
which we of the western democracies desire. 

None of us can follow the career of George 
Washington, who strode his solitary way to 
greatness, without a warming glow in our 
hearts. He sought no royal road to achieve- 
ment; he traveled no short-cut to success. 
He had a great mind, a keen ambition, and 
an earnest and humble heart. He was a 
strong leader of unshakeable will and tire- 
less patience. 

That cold winter at Valley Forge was truly 
a struggle; almost a fourth of Washington's 
army became casualties from freezing and 
starvation. Because of their suffering and 
their defeats, the American troops were sorely 
tempted to abandon their. cause, but this 
great leader, George Washington, never lost 
faith. As a result of his victories at Trenton, 
Valley Forge, and Monmouth, there is 
little chance that the march toward freedom 
which he inspired will ever be halted. 

In one field of military technology, years 
of pioneering experience are paying hand- 
some dividends in the development of guided 
and ballistic missiles and rockets. One of 
the outstanding examples of the U.S. Army's 
achievements in this area is the great Jupiter 
intermediate range ballistic missile which 
is now in production and will soon take its 
place in the line of American defense, and 
it was the Jupiter C rocket which hurled into 
orbit the free world's first earth satellite 
in January of this year—followed by Ex- 
plorer III in March and yet another—Ex- 
plorer IV—in late July. 

Yes, we are focusing our eyes into space, 
but we are still keeping our feet on the 
ground, for with all the advancements of 
modern science—in this era of orbiting 
satellites, rocketry, ultra sonic speeds, nu- 
clear weapons, the myriad of innovations in 
modern warfare—it is still the man; yes, 
the individual soldier, sailor, marine and 
airman possessing the strong moral fibre, 
the intestinal stamina and fortitude and the 
clear-eyed intellect to employ those complex 
tools properly, who holds the key to victory 
in any war of the future. 

I see before me today a stirring example 
of the type of leadership ready to fill this 
need, drawn together in mutuality by a bond 
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of common belief in the cause which we are 
dedicated to defend. You and other splen- 
did Americans like you, both in service and 
out, are the ultimate weapon. In you and 
your fellows rests the fortune of our great 
heritage in any future conflict in this nu- 
clear age. 

Recently, I had called to my attention, a 
formula credited to Chairman H. W. Pren- 
tis, Jr, of the Armstrong Cork Co., which 
reduces the rise-and-fall cycle of great civi- 
lizations to the following simple pattern: 

From bondage to spiritual faith; 

From spiritual faith to courage; 

From courage to freedom; 

Prom freedom to abundance; 

From abundance to selfishness; 

From selfishness to complacency; 

From complacency to apathy; 

From apathy to fear: 

From fear to dependency; 

From dependency back to bondage. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this formula is not 
mathematical or so rigid to the extent that 
it cannot be arrested at the “freedom and 
abundance" level, That decision rests with 
you and me—all of us—to see that it does 
not run the full cycle for our democratic 
civilization, 

And, I say to you today, as I have said on 
Many occasions, that upon the plains of 
apathy bleach the bones of the victor who 
sat down to rest. 

My friends, I have described to you 
briefly during these few moments with you 
the mission of our Reserve forces and the 
progress which is being made to build those 
forces into a virile and effective organiza- 
tion as a vital element in our Nation's 
scheme of defense. Our Armed Forces today 
stand ready to discourage further aggres- 
sion or to respond to it promptly wherever 
it may occur. I know that each of you here 
joins me in praying that this Nation shall 
never be called upon to wage another war; 
however, I know that you are equally as de- 
termined in your belief that we must never 
be in such a position that we could not win 
a war If one were forced upon us. In your 
hands and those of all our great American 
people rests that decision. By heroic leader- 
ship, loyal and courageous devotion, and in- 
trepid example of men of character imbued 
with an unflinching belief in Almighty God, 
the men of our Armed Forces—backed up 
by the American people—will strive as a 
team to perpetuate for future generations 
the way of life which abounds so freely in 
this wonderful land. 


Minshall Opinion Poll Shows 23d District 
Ohio Supports President’s Defense 
Budget, Berlin Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, tabu- 
lation is complete on the fifth annual 
Minshall opinion poll. This poll went to 
the home of every registered voter in the 
23d district, 108,000 homes in all. Re- 
sponse was truly remarkable: more than 
20,000 questionnaires were completed 
and returned. 

Mailing of the poll was timed so that 
a sampling of opinion was possible be- 
fore and after President Eisenhower's 
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televised speech on the Berlin crisis and 
his defense budget. Prespeech returns 
showed 75.5 percent support of his Ber- 
lin stand; postspeech returns showed 
that support had risen to 77 percent. Be- 
fore the President's speech, returns in- 
dicated 61.8 percent were satisfied that 
the defense program is adequate; after 
the speech, the total reached 63.5 per- 
cent. 

Both foreign aid and Federal aid to 
school construction slipped in the voter's 
favor. Foreign aid support dropped 
from 50 percent in 1958 to 48.5 percent 
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this year. Support of Federal school aid 
fell off from last year’s 45 percent to a 
mere 36.8 percent, 

Many of the returns carried marginal 
comments in which the voters further 
amplified their views both on national 
issues and on their own individual prob- 
lems with the Federal Government. 
They were very nearly unanimous in call- 
ing for sensible economy in Federal 
spending; many, in particular, deplored 
the huge farm subsidies doled out under 
our antiquated agricultural laws. 

The results of the poll follow: 


Results of 1959 Minshalt opinion poll 
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En hA N A T E R swansea meter 
10. Do you favor repeal of the 22d amendment, which limits the Presidency to 2 terms? 
it, Do you favor expansion of public power against private power (lor example, TVA) 7. 
12. Are you in favor of stronger civil rights logislation?. ._ 
13. Do you favor removing the Federal Government's present regulatory control over prices 
for natural gas? 


producers can 


14. Are you in favor of a law guaranteeing union members the secret ballot in the election or 
removal of union officials, and in other vital union matters? 


Taxation of Cooperatives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment made by former Representative 
Jerry Voorhis on the proposals of the 
President of the United States and the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to 
the taxation of cooperatives. Many of 
our friends will remember Mr. Voorhis, 
who is now executive director of the 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A., as a 
Representative from California for 10 
years. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT, JANUARY 21, 1959, OF JERRY VOOR- 
HIS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, COOPERATIVE 
LEAGUE OF THE U.S.A. 

In his budget message Monday, President 
Eisenhower proposed that cooperatives pay 
corporate income tax on some of their mem- 
bers’ income. 

Under this unusual proposal, the admin- 
istrdtion declares it is opposed to co-op 
members’ investing their refunds in their 
own businesses for longer than 3 years. The 
administration similarly declares it is op- 
posed to co-op members investing their 
refunds in their own businesses at less than 
4 percent interest. 


It co-op members go ahead and do either of 
these things—(1) invest their refunds for 
more than 3 years or (2) pay themselves less 
than 4 percent interest on these invested 
refunds—then their co-op must pay 4 
penalty. The penalty is for the co-op to pay 
corporate income tax on these refunds as if 
they had never been made at all. 

The President didn't indicate how much 
additional revenue this penalty tax would 
produce—or even whether it would produce 
any. He did say that this change plus some 
tightening of other taxes would yield $50 
million in added revenue. This is six- 
hundredths of 1 percent of the Federal 
budget. 

At best, co-ops have only limited access 
to capital markets. Investors aren't inter- 
ested in co-op securities because their value 
never rises above par. Nor do they care for 
fixed-interest-bearing equities, such as co-op 
shares, 

So co-op members have little choice as to 
how they will finance their joint enterprises. 
They have done what they can, and this is 
to finance their co-ops by Investing some or 
all of each year’s refunds. For all practical 
purposes, the President's proposal would de- 
story such financing. It would mean that 
the people’s principal means of capitalizing 
their co-ops is gone. 

The President has recommended his 
budget as one that will encourage people to 
work, to save, and to invest. Yet in this 
same budget he proposes to penalize the 13 
million families who own U.S. co-ops if they 
choose to invest their co-op refunds for more 
than 3 years or at less than 4-percent in- 
terest. What kind of encouragement is this? 

The President's proposal would affect near- 
ly every kind of co-op. It would hit farm 
ers“ marketing and purchasing co-ops 
hardest. A recent study shows that more 
than 60 percent of their equity capital comes 
directly from members’ invested refunds. 
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More than 70 percent of these co-ops pay 
less than 4-percent interest on any money 
their members invest, and in virtually none 
Of the co-ops do members Invest their re- 
Tunds for less than 5 years. 

The President's proposal would also wipe 
Out the capital credits plan that most elec- 
tric co-op members use to finance their sys- 

“tems. For these rural people are now in- 
vesting their annual refunds for longer than 
3 years and they pay themselves no interest 
at all on such inveetments. 

Nor would the President's proposal leave 
consumer co-ops in our cities unscathed. A 
co-op supermarket would pay income tax on 
refunds its members invest for more than 3 
years or at less than 4-percent interest, with- 
Out regard for whether these refunds, if not 
invested, would be taxable income to its 
members. 

This indicates to me that the President is 
No proposing to plug a tax loophole nor to 
Correct any tax inequity. What he is pro- 
Posing is to destroy the principal means 
that co-op members have found to finance 
their co-ops and, in the process, to destroy 
co-ops themselves. 

The President's proposal seems particularly 
high-handed because of the extremes to 
which his administration has gone to coddle 
Investors in any other kind of business. If 
Congress should by some stretch of the 
imagination adopt it, ordinary people of 
Small means who want to invest their co-op 
refunds in their own mutual, self-help enter- 
Prises would find a new tax obstacle thrown 
in their path. Nor would they receive any 


Of the tax deductions and credits that inves- 


tors in profit motivated businesses have en- 
Joyed since 1953. 

When Dwight D. Eisenhower was 8 candi- 
date for the presidency in 1952, he told an 
audience in Superior, Wis.. that the matter 
Of co-ops and their taxes was “well and 
soundly settled by the Revenue Act of 1951.” 
This pledge was evidently campaign oratory. 
In fairness to the President, I think he has 
been victimized by bad advice, He has per- 
mitted himself to be imposed upon by people 
Who lack appreciation of the great role that 
Cooperatives have played in preserving a free 
economy. 

Last week in New Orleans, one of the three 

ng members of the President's orig- 
inal Cabinet, a man in whom he has placed 
unlimited confidence—Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Benson—said: “I have little patience 
With those who argue that cooperatives do 
not pay their fair share of taxes.” Yet 
Within 6 days of the Secretary's statement, 
the Chief of this administration was arguing 
before the Congress of the United States 
that co-ops should pay more taxes than they 
do. “Let not thy right hand know what thy 
left hand doeth.” 


Reduction of Price Supports on Peanuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconp the state- 
ment before the Subcommittee on Pea- 
huts of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture made by Hon. John P. Duncan, 
Jr., president of the Georgia Farm Bu- 
reau, on Tuesday, April 7, 1959. Mr. 
Duncan is one of the most able and con- 
Scientious farm leaders in the country 
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and his statement effectively demon- 
strates that Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson’s reduction of price supports on 
peanuts by $19.70 a ton now has the 
farmers producing peanuts below the cost 
of production. — 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, and other members of this 
important Subcommittee on Peanuts. On 
March 4, 1959, the Secretary announced that 
Peanuts would be supported at an average 
price of $193.50 per ton reflecting 75 percent 
of modernized parity (this includes 1959 ad- 
ministrative changes in the parity index), as 
compared with a 1958 average support price 
of $213.20 or 808 percent of parity, This 
means that peanuts will be supported in 1959 
for $19.70 per ton less than they were sup- 
ported in 1958. In the United States this 
would mean a loss in Income to our peanut 
farmers of approximately $16 million. 

We fully realize that the Secretary has 
rather broad discretion in determining the 
support price and that he no doubt is in the 
limit of the law. We doubt very much, how- 
ever, that he has used the best of judgment 
in estimating, which is the basis of such an- 
nouncement, the amount of peanuts that 
will be consumed this year, or the carryover 
as of August 1, and certainly his estimate of 
production appears to us to be out of reason, 

The Secretary has spent a good part of 
his time lately traveling throughout the 
country and in many of his speeches, he 
speaks of peanuts. He made the statement 
at Cornell University on March 24, 1959: 
“The farmers are producing more peanuts 
than consumers will buy at the prices which 
peanuts must be supported.” In other 
speeches he has said that if the prices of 
peanuts were substantially reduced, there 
would be an increase in consumption. 

By using the trend of only the last 4 
months, the Secretary has estimated that 
the consumption of peanuts for the coming 
year would be about 713,000 tons. Since 
1954 the consumption of peanuts has in- 
creased approximately 40 million pounds 
(shelled basis) per year. From last August 
1 until March 1 of this year, the near record 
level of 426 million pounds were consumed 
as Compared with 415 million for the same 
7 months during the 1957-58 season. We 
contend that the consumption figure should 
be 733 million pounds based on the chart 
shown in exhibit B. The peanut farmers 
of the southeast and the Virginia-Carolina 
area are paying out of their pockets ap- 
proximately $500,000 per year to increase the 
sale and use of peanuts and to expand 
their markets. With this in mind, we do 
not believe the Secretary’s action, in reduc- 
ing the price of peanuts, an exhibition of 
cooperation or a source of encouragement to 
farmers, 

The manufacturers of peanut products are 
completely satisfied with the price they 
paid for the 1958 crop. They do not request 
any reduction in the support price and have 
no complaints. 

In the Secretary's estimate of production 
for the crop year of 1959, the crop year of 
1954 was completely left out. Therefore, his 
estimate of production for 1959 does not 
run true with actual production over the 
past 5 years. It is true that the average 
production per acre for 1958 was good but 
there is no fact to back up that the same 
will exist for 1959. Why should he leave 
out 1954 which was a bad year when we 
produced only 727 pounds to the acre and 
put in 1958 which was an exceptionally good 
year “when we produced 1,213 pounds to the 
acre? We could very easily have another 
year like 1954 as much so as we could have 
another good year such as 1958. 

The Secretary is estimating that the 1959 
production of peanuts will be 820,000 tons, 
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which is estimating that the production of 
peanuts will be greater than during any 
year except 1958, even going back as far as 
1951. 

In studying the production of peanuts one 
can easily see that there is no consistency 
in one year compared to another, either in 
yields per acre or total production, 

Over the years the Secretary, in estimating 
the production of peanuts, has used the 
figure of 91 percent of the total allotment 
(1,610,000 acres) would be planted and har- 
vested. This being the case, and we have 
no reason to doubt it, and using his own 
figure of 1,118 pounds per acre yield (which 
appears to be much too high) would not 
come out to his estimated total production 
of 820,000 tons. 

In the Southwest, for example, the Sec- 
retary, out of the clear blue sky, has in- 
creased the estimated production per acre 
some 20 or 30 pounds per acre just because 
they have had a rain or two in the last few 
months. 

Farmers are in no position incomewise or 
otherwise to sit idly by and let someone, 
not connected with production of peanuts, 
determine their income just because they 
think it might rain. 

Actually the actual average production 
of peanuts per acre since 1952 through 1958 
in the United States is only $97 pounds per 
acre. The Secretary is estimating that the 
1959 average per acre production will be 
some 1,118 pounds per acre. 

> With such estimates as these, the Secre- 
tary will cause the income of the U.S. peanut 
farmers to drop some $14,875,500, based on 
average production since 1952 or a drop of 
$18,647,240 from 1958, based on 1958 pro- 
duction, (See exhibit A for the production 
figures and average in the United States 
since 1952.) 

By observing the production of peanuts 
by years, it is very obvious that his esti- 
mates are much too high. - 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the determination 
of the 1959 support level one can easily see 
that by just a mere stroke of a pen a farmer 
can be completely put out of business. 

The Department of Agriculture has been 
buying from shellers No. 2 stock peanuts 
and placing them in cold storage, at tre- 
mendous cost, in order that they might be 
on hand August 1 to help justify his action, 
However, we understand that this process 
has been slowed tremendously in the last 
2 weeks since this hearing was announced. 
We realize that in the crushing of peanuts 
for oil that we must consider also what this 
will do to the price of cottonseed oil and 
soybean oil. We realize that these other 
commodities should be taken into account 
but we firmly believe that there is still 
plenty of time before August 1 to divert all 
surplus farmers’ stock peanuts and No. 2 
shelled peanuts purchased by CCC to oil 
without affecting the price of these other 
oil products. In the last few days there has 
been a reconcentration of approximately 
10,000 tons in 2 warehouses to help get ready 
for the August 1 carryover. 

Gentlemen, I am sure all of you realize 
that the farmer's cost of production is 
steadily increasing each year. 

Are we farmers to continuously pay more 
for the items we purchase and continuously 
take less for the products we sell? 

Back at alltime high as reported by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture last week, 
the Department said the index of prices paid 
by farmers for commodities, interest, taxes, 
and farm wages rose one-third of 1 percent 
during the month ending March 15. The 
advance, due primarily to high prices for 
production goods, lifted the index back to 
the record high first established in January 
of this year. It was nearly 2 percent higher 
than a year earlier. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to give the members of this committee some 
actual figures on the cost of producing an 


5-year average. 
Preparing land 220-2 ese cae $5. 
Preemerge weed control_...-.-..--... 
runner. noe eenn ae 


SEO ES ee e SA EnA 
ATT 21. 
Wut nn —. ntaane 


Lime and land plaster 
Taxes, land rent, interest on invest- 


Want ä — — 95. 00 


Now using the U.S. average yield for the 
past 5 years of 997 pounds per acre and 
based on the announced price by Mr. Ben- 
son of $193.50 average per ton, this will 
mean a margin of only $3.50 per acre. The 
above figures you will notice do not con- 
sider repairs on machinery, cost of procur- 
ing the above Items, and so forth. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this $193.50 is the 
average price for all types of peanuts, and 
Several types will be supported at a much 
lower price. For example. I estimate the 
supports on runner peanuts will be $180 per 
ton, and after $9 is deducted a orower will 
receive a net of $171, which is $19 less than 
the actual cost of production. 

Peanut farmers, like other farmers, in 
times of national emergency have been called 
upon to produce, and I believe everyone will 
agree that the farmers have responded to the 
needs. Now that an all-out emergency does 
not exist, the farmers are being told that you 
should do the best you can do. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the members 
of this committee realize that peanut farm- 
ers have not been receiving the announced 
support price dollarwise in the past. For 
example, if the support price is to be $193.50, 


the farmer will only receive $184.50, because 


of what we call a $9 deduct that is deducted 
for storage, insurance, etc., for 8 months, even 
though a warehouseman may move the pea- 
nuts in, say, 30 days. 

Peanut producers have taken a drop in 
price for peanuts of some $50 or more per 
ton in the last 3 or 4 years, and during the 
last 5 years costs of production have in- 
creased approximately 20 percent. The Sec- 
retary's action clearly indicates that this is 
a further move to completely destroy our 
peanut program. Earlier the Secretary com- 
pletely revised the parity index in order to 
lower the price. I am sure you are familiar 
with this action. 

We further realize that such moves by the 
Secretary does not, as he so often indicates, 
give the consumer a cheaper product at the 
expense of the farmer. 

Gentlemen, on behalf of the peanut farm- 
ers we would greatly appreciate any relief 
from this deplorable situation. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before your committee and express our views. 


Exner A 
U.S. production of peanuts, 1952-58 1 


Yield per Total 
Crop year 8 and acre production 
threshed 

Pounds Tons 
1942. 677. 900 
in 1 787, 0 
154. 504, 248 
1955. 774, 005 
u 1, 160 905 
157. * 970 717. 972 
» ( ( a em nttig 1.213 3862 


1 Above figures iinun from 


VA 515 Department of 
Agriculture, Ols and Peanut Divis 
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Exntnrr B 


Shelled peanuts used in peanul products 
[Pounds] 


5 Year Peanut candy | Salted peanuts | Peanut butter Total 
104, 015, 000 120, 557, 000 250, 279, 000 481, 683, 000 
124, 128, 000 116, 771, 000. 251, 544, 000 501. 779, 000 
119, 927, 000 132, 653, 000 276, 009, 000 534, 957, 000 
120, 806, 000 140, 650, 000 275, 803, 000 543, 727, 000 
119, 197, 000 147, 450, 000 286, 821, 000 5040, 147, 000 
118, 935, 000 149, 118, 000 207, 539, 000 572, 401, 000 
110, 843, 000 143, 254, 000 299, 029, 000 563, 302, OOM 
118, 597, 000 146, 327, 000 325, 661, 000 600, 098, 000 
136, 061, 000 183, 382, 000 317, 424, 000 646, 251, 000 


138, 149, 000 


170, 881, 000 


1. Peanut butter sandwiches and other minor products not itemized, but is included in the totals above. 
2. Figures for 1988 will not be available until August or September, ‘but the figures for Aug. 1 to Mar. I showa 
near record level of 426,403,000 pounds as com ee with 415,857,000 pounds for the sume 7 months during the 1957-38 


season, or an increase of over 10,000,000 pounds. 


American Parents Committee Calls for 
Adequate Federal Aid for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 


“IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the extremely able journalist, Mr. 
George W. Oakes, who has written and 
published numerous articles on educa- 
tion in the United States, recently testi- 
fied before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Education on behalf of the outstanding 
National Council of the American Par- 
ents Committee, of which he is a mem- 
ber. Mr. Oakes delivered a brief but 
cogent statement pointing out the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
for insuring that our future citizens are 
able to obtain the education which will 
fit them for the complexities of the 
missile age. He emphasized that pro- 
vision for adequate academic training is 
not only a national duty to fulfill our 
obligations to individual citizens, but a 
necessity if we are to survive success- 
fully the cold war with the Soviet 
Union. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Oakes’ testimony be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY ON FEDERAL Am For SCHOOL CON- 
STRUCTION, BY GEORGE W. OAKES, OF THE 
AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC., BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 
Gentlemen, I am George W. Oakes, a 

free-lance journalist writing on education 

and a member of the national council of the 

American Parents Committee, Inc. I am 

here today to testify at the request of 

George J. Hecht, chairman, who regrets that 

he could not come in person. 

The American Parents Committee is 
what its name implies, a national commit- 
tee concerned with Federal legislation for 
the health, education, and welfare of the 
Nation’s children. The position of our or- 
ganization on legislative items is deter- 
mined by Soh vote of its board of direc- 


tors. Last November the board decided that 
one of the committee's top priorities should 
be to work for legislation providing for Fed- 
eral aid to relieve the shortage of classrooms 
throughout the Nation. Consequently, I 
am not here to oppose or support any one of 
the particular bills before your committee, 
but rather to urge that you report as soon 
as possible a bill which will provide ade- 
quate financial assistance for school con- 
struction. 

The American Parents Committee has con- 
sistently advocated that the Federal Gov- 
ernment assume its full share of the re- 
sponsibility for educating its future citi- 
zens. It has maintained that since the 
Federal Government collects three-fourths 
of the tax revenues, education must not 
depend on insufficient local and State funds. 

Last summer Mr, Hecht, the chairman of 
the American Parents Committee, took the 
leadership in forming an Emergency Com- 
mittee for the National Defense Education 
Act. That committee composed of Eric 
Johnston, former Senator William Benton, 
Mrs. Albert Lasker, and Mr. Hecht, helped 
to coordinate the support behind that bill 
into the strenuous last ditch effort which 
finally put the bill through just before the 
session ended. 

We think the National Defense Education 
Act can provide great assistance to educa- 
tion, providing Congress appropriates suf- 
ficient funds to carry out its provisions. 
But that act cannot provide the desperately 
needed classrooms. 

Two years ago the Senate passed a sub- 
stantial school construction bill which the 
American Parents Committee supported. To- 
day the shortage of 140,000 classrooms is 
almost as great, but 2 crucial years have 
been lost. The United States has made no 
real headway in providing adequate school 
facilities for our children. 

We all know the seriousness of the world 
situation. We all know what Soviet educa- 
tional and, as a result, remarkable scientific 
achievements have accomplished during 
these same 2 years. We all know what the 
chances for this country to survive and meet 
the worldwide challenge in the future de- 
pends probably more on our ability to set 
and maintain the highest educational stand- 
ards for as many children as possible than 
on any other single factor. 

The American people realize that educa- 
tion is the key to our future. Billions for 
defense will prove meaningless without prop- 
erly educated and trained manpower. 

We cannot educate our children adequately 
when 4 million are studying in dangerous 
firetraps, in overcrowded classrooms, under 
conditions. whereby the school day must be 
cut to permit half-day sessions. What 
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chance has a gifted pupil if he is buried in a 
crowded classroom of 50 or more students? 

The need is urgent. The situation has 
hardly improved at all, while we have de- 
ferred action. You know that the school age 
Population is rapidly increasing. The past 
2 years have proved that this problem cannot 
be solved by the States and local communi- 
ties. At the present rate of construction 
there will still be a major shortage in 5 years 
According to Secretary Flemming. 

The School Construction bill which the 
Senate voted 2 years ago will undoubtedly 
require more funds today because of rising 
building costs. Every day we wait makes the 
task more expensive and means that it will 
take that much longer to put our educational 
System in shape. 

Does anyone think that education of our 
children is less important than roads or hous- 
ing or airports or urban renewal? Does any- 
One think that this country cannot afford 
today the school construction program that 
failed by only five votes in the House in 
1957 when our future was less threatened 
than now? 

The American Parents Committee calls for 
Sizable and adequate school construction leg- 
islation now, this session. We urge a Federal 
grant program to the States at least as large 
as nearly passed 2 years ago. 

We face a big educational job. We will not 
Meet the issue by ducking facts which the 
administration presented and Congress al- 
Most accepted in 1957. Only through large 
Scale Federal grants can this school con- 
struction program get under way quickly. 
And speed is made more imperative with 
every passing day. We cannot risk waiting 
another year until the next session. In Feb- 
Tuary of last year Senator LYNDON JOHNSON 
Said education should be the first order of 
business for Congress. This is even more 
true now. What are we waiting for? 

We urge that Congress pass such legisla- 
tion this session and place it before the 
President. We do not believe the President 
Will veto what he supported less than 2 
years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, we are confident that your 
Committee will do its part to prevent another 
Precious year being lost in giving our children 
the schoo] facilities they require and de- 
serve. 


In the Right Direction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in the Bir- 
Mingham Post-Herald of March 30, 1959, 
there appeared an editorial captioned 
“In the Right Direction.” The editorial 
Was most thoughtful and timely, and 
dealt with the matter of hazards to our 
People from radiation and radioactive 
Materials. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In THE RIGET DIRECTION 

A proposal to give responsibility for radia- 
tion control-fallout, X-rays, industrial 
* usages, disposal of radioactive wastes, eto. 

she Public Health Service seems to make 

nse, 
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This suggestion by a national advisory 
committee on radiation should receive care- 
ful consideration by Congress—not only be- 
cause of the continuing controversy over 
fallout from nuclear weapons tests but also 
because of the lesser known hazards of 
radioactive materials in many fields. 

So far the Atomic Energy Commission has 
been the principal evaluator of radiation 
hazards—from tests and other means. At 
the same time it has been the principal pro- 
ducer of radiation. Thus it has been its 
own policeman—deciding what information 
to release and how much emphasis to place 
upon it. 

The advisory committee's suggestion is 
that the Public Health Service be given top 
responsibility for evaluating information 
which would continue to be collected by 
various organizations, including the AEC. 

There seems to be only one certainty 
about the long-range effects of fallout—that 
the information available is too sparse to 
form a solid Judgment, 

Thus the committee urges that a major 
program of radiation control be started under 
PHS auspices. The objective would be to 
increase research on radiation hazards and 
formulate regulations for handling radio- 
active materials and machines, 

The committee, for example, is concerned 
about the very sharp increase in X-ray usage 
and the lack of adequate rules for operating 
such machines. 

By the time the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee starts its new 
set of hearings on radiation this spring, we 
assume it will want to discuss this advisory 
committee's proposal in detail. 

After years of confusion and controversy 
over radiation, it is encouraging to see move- 
ments in a constructive direction, 


NATO's Future and Ours 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an edi- 
torial entitled, “NATO’s Future—and 
Ours.” This excellent editorial, which 
appeared in the Chattanooga Times, 
summarizes in a most effective manner 
the accomplishments of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization during its first 
10 years. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATO’s FUTURE—AND Ours 

The greatest case that can be made for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, on the 
eve of its 10th anniversary, is its own suc- 
cess; the greatest argument that can be made 
for its continued maintenance and constant 
strengthening is the simple acknowledgment 
that the future remains of greater impor- 
tance than the past. 

When the treaty was signed April 4, 1949, 
British Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin com- 
mented on it as the result of a “great week’s 
work in the history of the world.” 

And indeed it was. Twelve nations, whose 
shores are washed by the same tides and 
whose people are buoyed by the same great 
ideals of human worth and freedom, agreed 
to consider an attack on one as an attack 
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on all, For the United States, especially, it 
was an historic departure from a long tradi- 
tion of avoiding peacetime alliances. 

Russia then said NATO was openly agres- 
sive. It has not changed its mind. Presi- 
dent Truman called the alliance a shield 
against aggression. NATO has not altered 
its purpose. ` 

Militarily, NATO was designed to become a 
deterrent to the massive Russian armored 
thrusts until the U.S. Strategic Air Force 
could strike at the Communist heartland 
with atomic bombs. That concept withered 
with the American monopoly on atomic 
weapons. 2 

Now, NATO's proposed strength on paper 
is still far greater than its strength in being, 
which may be likened more to a spear than a 
shield. But its “essential purpose of halting 
the expansion of Soviet imperialism in Europe 
without the need to resort to force,” as Sec- 
retary General Paul-Henri Spaak points out, 
has been attained. 

“Soviet imperialism, which chalked up one 
conquest after another in the period from 
1939 to 1948," he said “has made no further 
progress in Europe since the day the Atlantic 
alliance was born.” 

But if the field forces of the present can- 
not be considered perfect protection against 
an attack, they are an enduring pledge that 
the whole partnership remains ready to risk 
World War III rather than accept Commu- 
nist domination of any NATO area. What 
other meaning could be read into President 
Eisenhower’s March 11 statement that “we 
certainly are not going to fight a ground war 
in Europe“? 

More hopefully, there has emerged from the 
continually closer collaboration within the 
alliance a common strategy with substantial 
agreement on the problems closest at hand 
and a willingness to work for the same degree 
of cooperation on those more distant. This 
is a result of meetings of NATO's permanent 
council, held without fanfare and at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Here, then, is an example of collective di- 
plomacy at work, matching the concept of 
collective security with which this Nation 
entered into the alliance. It is, perhaps, the 
most hopeful aspect of the whole picture, 
for out of such consultation and agreement 
can come the resolute firmness the Atlantic 
community needs to match the single- 
mindedness of Red Russia. 


Prize-Winning Script of Mr. Sanford 
Orkin in the 1958-59 Voice of Democ- 
racy Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters re- 
cently named the winners in the 1958-59 
Voice of Democracy scriptwriting con- 
test. I am happy to note that a young 
man from my own State, Mr. Sanford 
Orkin, was one of the four finalists. I 
was especially impressed by his achieve- 
ment when I read his prize-winning 
entry. 

To renew our perspective as to the 
wonderful heritage we enjoy as Ameri- 
cans I can suggest no better way than 
to read the script written by this young 
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Pennsylvanian. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, therefore, Mr. President, that the 
text be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. Á 

There being no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Voice OF DEMOCRACY SCRIPT 
(By Sanford Orkin) 


Tam a H an immigrant, 

My mother and father died fighting in 
the streets of Hungary, Freedom fighters 
they were called, 

This, you see, is one of the greatest mys- 
teries of all. My mother and father found 
it necessary to give their lives in the great 
fight for freedom, a freedom which they 
were never to witness. 

I now live in America, the land of free- 
dom. I have lived in this great democracy 
for almost 3 years and yet I don't quite 
understand it, for such words as liberty and 
freedom are very bewildering to me, 

Listen to my words, America, and perhaps 
you'll understand. Among the many books 
in this country, it would not be unusual to 
find two of entirely different character. 
Books with different political and social at- 
titudes toward America and its people. Yet, 
the men who read these different books and 
who are in accord with them, live together 
in peace and happiness. 

In America, there are two major political 
parties. During the campaigns before the 
elections, one party may speak out against 
the other. Now one might think these men 
are bitter enemies; but after the election, 
they shake hands and live together in peace 
and happiness. For, these men realize that 
their political parties are not an end in 
themselves, but merely a means of choosing 
the best qualified Individuals to perform the 
tasks required in a Government which bene- 
fits all Americans, regardless of political af- 
filiation. These men also know that Amer- 
ica's Government will remain constant and 
fluid at the same time, constant toward basic 
law and order, and fluid toward improve- 
ment of human life. 

In one part of the city in which I live, 
there stands a Catholic church, while in 
other parts ot the city there is a Jewish 
synagogue, and a Protestant church. Many 
religions with many ways of worshipping one 
God. Yet, as Americans, these men live 
together in their community in peace and 
happiness. 

In this country, there is no distinction 
made between a man's physical power, fi- 
nancial ability, or social standing; and al- 
though these differences in fact do exist, 
these men live together day by day in peace 
and happiness because they are reasonable 
men who possess a great deal of understand- 
ing of their fellow man. 

Now, at first giance a stranger might 
think this democracy inconsistent and 
illogical in some ways. But, perhaps this 
lack of logic is America's very greatness, 
and perhaps one word might characterize 
this greatness, energy.“ a spontaneous 
energy, as individuals seek individual pur- 
suits. Men unrestrained by one way of 
doing things, realizing that by experiment, 
trial, and error come the very things that 
make their great freedom possible. 

This energy then results in movement, 
tiny sparks becoming big fires dotting the 
land all over. 

A very bewildering sight, this bright 
bursting activity; but then this is democracy 
and the greatest words of praise might be: 
“This is the land of happy surprises; of be- 
wiidering differences.” 

So, my happy, my peaceful, my freedom- 
loving Americans, this is my conclusion: my 
bewilderment and yours, my happiness and 
yours, is the voice of democracy. 
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Legislation for Relief of Economic 
Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that two edi- 
torials from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
relating to proposed legislation passed 
by the Senate before the Easter recess 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torlals were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Mar. 25, 1959] 
Too CLOSE A CALL 

The most remarkable thing about the vote 
in the Senate in favor of the bill to provide 
Federal assistance for economically de- 
pressed areas with chronic unemployment 
was its closeness—49 yeas to 46 nays. This 
of course is far short of the two-thirds ma- 
jority which would be required to pass the 
bill over a veto by President Eisenhower. 
Since the Senate bill provides some seven 
times the funds recommended by the 
White House, a veto is a probability if the 
lower chamber does not reduce the extent 
of the assistance. 

Substantially the same bill passed Con- 
gress last year by the much wider margin 
of 46 to 36. How then was it that the 1959 
bill had the 49-46 close call in a Senate re- 
flecting the Democratic landslide for Con- 
gress last fall? The answer is in the voting 
on the Republican side. This time the 
only Republican Senators to vote for the 
bill were BALL of Maryland, Cooprr of Ken- 
tucky, Lancer of North Dakota and Smith 
of Maine. Seven Republicans who voted for 
the counterpart bill last year voted against 
the 1959 version. They were DIRKSEN of 
Illinois, Autorr of Colorado, Morton of 
Kentucky, Younc of North Dakota, Javits 
of New York, Case of New Jersey, and 
AEN of Vermont. Excepting only DRK- 
SEN, these Republicans all are in the pro- 
gressive wing of their party. 

The explanation for this reversal by these 
seven Republican Senators must be pressure 
from the White House in some form or 
other. Apparently the administration hoped 
to defeat the bill in Congress and there- 
fore spare the President a second veto. 
The tactic almost worked but not quite. 
We hope the House of Representatives will 
recall the margin by which it passed the 
bill last year. The relief of those who live 
in the depressed areas deserves more than 
narrow, grudging support. 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Apr. i, 1959] 
WrrR POLITICS oN THE SHELF 

President Eisenhower's signature on the 
bill to extend for three months the pay- 
ment of Federal emergency unemployment 
compensation benefits comes in the nick of 
time. Had the bill not been passed by Con- 
gress and approved at the White House, 
more than 400,000 jobless workers would 
have been cut off at midnight, March 31, 
the period of their benefits having been 
exhausted. The legislation is no more than 
simple justice and it is inconceivable that 
it would not have been enacted. Even so 
it shows how easy it is for a Congress of 
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one party and a President of the other to 
work together when the cause is right and 
partisan politics is relegated to the shelf. 


Milk Resolutions by Delegate Body of 
Land O' Lakes Creameries 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recornp certain 
resolutions with reference to milk passed 
by the delegate body of Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries at their annual meeting on 
March 13, 1959. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S TAXES ON PATRONAGE SAVINGS 


Whereas the net proceeds from returns 
after deducting expenses of a cooperative 
belong to the patrons on a patronage basis; 
and 

Whereas any amounts retained by the co- 
erative are for operating and fixed-capital 
purposes only, and are not in any sense 
income to the cooperative; and 

Whereas in the form of patrons’ refunds 
such amounts are taxable to the recipient 
patron: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Congress be urged to con- 
tinue and, if necessary, clarify the purpose 
and intent that earnings or savings through 
the cooperative are income to its patrons 
only, and are not income to the coopera- 
tive; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress be urged to 
recognize the fact that capital requirements 
for cooperatives vary widely depending on 
the nature of the business in which the 
cooperative is engaged, value of products 
handled, and the type of plant and equip- 
ment which are necessary to conduct this 
business. Because of the wide variation in 
capital requirements, there can be no fixed 
period for the return of retained capital to 
patrons; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
other interested Government officials. 


Prick RELATIONSHIPS FoR MILE 


Whereas the spread between prices for milk 
for fluid consumption and prices paid for 
milk used in manufactured dairy products 
has generally increased from year to year for 
several years: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
be requested in the administration of pro- 
grams for milk, under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, and programs 
for milk under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1937 as amended, to give considera- 
tion in pricing to the use of criteria which 
will: 

1. Improve the price of manufactured dairy 
products in the interests of farmers; and 

2. Stabilize the price of milk for use for 
fluid consumption and products in fluid 
markets in the interest of consumers; but 

3. Maintaining in the combination of these 
prices a narrower margin between the prices 
for milk for manufacturing and the price 
for milk used for fluid consumption in those 
markets where the spread has been increas- 
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ing and maintain a blend price which will 
Provide an adequate supply of pure and 
Wholesome milk for all uses, 


MANUFACTURED DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Whereas the use of manufactured dairy 
Products for reconstitution for the produc- 
tion of low-fat milk, and the manufacture 


of cottage cheese, ice cream, and other prod- 


ucts in the various markets has increased; 
and 

Whereas it is in the public interest of con- 
Sumers and producers that the use of such 
Manufactured products for these purposes 
should be increased both from the point of 
View of reducing the cost of food to consum- 
ers, and from the point of view of increasing 
the size of the domestic market for producers 
of milk: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we request the US. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in the administration 
of Federal Market Orders and Agreements, to 
Teview his program and adjust it to the end 
that both whole milk and skim milk products 
Manufactured from grade A milk, and accept- 
able for human food under suitable quality 
Standards administered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, shall be accept- 
able for such reconstitution and for manu- 
facture into dairy products in all markets 
Without economic, geographic, or health 
limitation either by the imposition of quotas 
or by the imposition of any other regulation 
including compensatory payments of any 


SANITARY MILK STANDARDS Law 

Whereas milk of superior quality is pro- 
duced in many areas; and 

Whereas the use of this milk for fluid con- 
sumption is sometimes limited either to reg- 
ulated or unregulated markets, by the rul- 
ings of the local public health officer; and 

Whereas the bases for such rulings are 
1 arbitrary and open to dispute; 

ut 

Whereas, in the marketing of milk, there 
is no procedure for the arbitration of dis- 
putes or the redress of unrealistic and arbi- 
trary decisions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the pas- 
sage of national milk sanitation legislation 
which will set up a public health standard 
for milk in interstate commerce applicable 
to all markets, arid place the supervision and 
administration of this law in the hands of 
a qualified authority of the U.S. Public Health 
Service to be administered by existing quall- 
fied public health authorities. 


PUT Law 480 AND THE MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


Whereas Public Law 480, the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act, and 
section 402 of the Mutual Security Act have 
been useful in moving substantial quantities 
fo dairy products inte foreign markets; and 

Whereas during the foreseeable future, 
there will be need for markets abroad for 
the disposal of surpluses, because it is in 
the interests of the American consumers 
that surpluses should be produced in order 
that supplies for domestic consumers will at 
all times be ample; and 

Whereas the present instability of value of 
foreign currencies and inflation of prices 
Within the United States retard developmen 
ot such foreign markets; and d 

Whereas citizens of the many new nations 
Which have come into being since World 
War II will need assistance in the develop- 
ment of their food supplies and living stand- 
ards; and T 

Whereas the long-time interest of Ameri- 
can dairymen as well as American con- 
sumers lies in the production of products 
for the development of these markets which 
can best be accomplished under Public Law 
480 and the mutual assistance program: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That we recommend that Public 
Law 480 and the mutual assistance program 
be continued with adequate funds both for 
the disposal of existing surpluses, and for 
the development of new markets in those 
areas where public sentiment and rising 
standards of living over the years will make 
such markets useful, 


PROTECTION From Imports oF FARM PRODUCTS 


In a nation such as the United States, 
where farm products are produced in surplus, 
it is inconsistent that imports should be al- 
lowed to damage or obstruct the proper 
working of programs designed to further 
prosperity for both farmers and the national 
economy. 

We recommend the revision of section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, to provide positive and mandatory 
protection from imports whenever such im- 
ports endanger, penalize, or retard the ac- 
complishment of the objectives of farm price 
support under any of the operating programs, 


AGRICULTURAL PRICE SUPPORTS 


The need for price supports for farm 
products has been continuous for many 
years including all of the period between 
World War I and World War II. During 
this period, a very severe and prolonged na- 
tional depression showed the need for sup- 
port for the entire national economy in séy- 
eral sectors to prevent widespread lapse of 
personal income with attendant hunger and 
sickness. 

The Congress, in its wisdom, created eco- 
nomic supports for the national welfare in- 
cluding old age and survivors pensions, min- 
imum wage rate increases, bank deposit in- 
surance, and farm price supports. These 
and other programs were considered good 
and proper for the long-time benefit of the 
economy and the citizens of the United 
States. In this field, these supports have 
been successful to the end that no com- 
parably long and disastrously severe de- 
pressions have occurred. 7 

The present price support programs on a 
few commodities have been instrumental 
in preventing much greater price declines 
on all agricultural products. Farmers’ pur- 
chasing power and nonfarm purchasing 
power in many instances have been main- 
tained at a higher level for the benefit of 
everyone than would have been the case 
without such price supports. It is there- 
Tore considered désirable that the price sup- 
sy programs be continued at a level which 


1. Provide an adequate standard of living 
for farm families. 

2. Promote and provide incentive for tech- 
nical progress and efficiency within agricul- 
ture. 

3. Conserve our national agricultural re- 
sources, and . 

4. Provide a reserve supply of food for all 
the citizens of the United States in order 
that an adequate supply will be available to 
everyone at all times and at a reasonable 
cost in the best interest of the entire na- 
tional economy, 


FARM PRICES AND INFLATION 


Whereas inflation is a national problem 
which requires solution. Food costs to con- 
sumers since 1951 have increased, but pay- 
ments to farmers for this food have remained 
relatively unchanged; and 

Whereas the number of persons to be fed 
increased by 17 million since 1950, but a de- 
clining number of farmers provided food for 
11 percent more persons in 1957 for approxi- 
mately the same number of dollars as in 
1951; and 

Whereas farm prices for milk used in the 
production of butter and cheese have not 
contributed to the rising cost of food or of 
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inflation In any way, but have in fact con- 
tributed to stability in domestic food prices; 
and 

Whereas it is in the best interests of con- 
sumers that price supports be continued since 
a surplus of production assures an ample 
supply of milk and dairy products; and 

Whereas in the management of surpluses 
by CCC the costs would be reduced if more 
surplus were in dairy products and less in 
teed grain: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That price supports for milk have 
not contributed to inflation or been a bur- 
den to consumers, but in fact are a proper 
form of compensation to farmers for their 
stabilizing contribution to food costs during 
the inflationary years; and be it further 

Resolved, That an increase in the price for 
milk used in manufactured dairy products is 
in the best interests of both producers and 
consumers. Such price should be at least 
the price support level in effect during the 
marketing year 1957, or higher, 


MARKET ORDERS AND AGREEMENTS 


Whereas an adequate supply of pure and 
wholesome milk is in the public interest; 
and 

Whereas the provision of this supply of 
milk in the national interest should be by 
those dairy farmers most efficient in milk 
production and distribution; and 

Whereas in the administration of market 
orders under the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, limitations on sup- 
ply areas are sometimes unnecessarily re- 
strictive, to the detriment of other dairy 
farmers and local consumers; but 

Whereas marketing orders and agreements 
under the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937 have, in the long run, been 
conducive to stability and orderliness in 
marketing: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we favor the use of 
marketing orders and agreements in the 
marketing of milk; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture be asked to review his program of 
market orders and agreements to consoli- 
date wherever feasible, and thereby increase 
the supply areas under each Federal order 
to recognize the existence of improved 
transportation knowledge and equipment in 
hauling of both raw and processed milk and 
make the administration of Federal orders 
more consistent with the advance in re- 
search and development which has become 
operative since World War II. 


THE FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 

Whereas cooperative marketing associa- 
tions have contributed extensively to farmers’ 
prosperity as well as to the appreciation of 
consumers’ needs in buying and using the 
products of the farms, and 

Whereas the development of good princi- 
ples and practices in cooperative marketing 
and management are essential to effective co- 
operative growth and efficiency as well as to 
the extension of this highly desirable busi- 
ness relationship between farm producers of 
food and their nonfarm customers; and 

Whereas the principles of cooperation in 
the conduct of business are in accord with 
the high national objectives of our constitu- 
tion with reference to the pursuit of life, 
liberty and happiness; and 

Whereas the Farmer Cooperative Service of 
the U.S, Department of Agriculture has con- 
tributed broadly and effectively to the pro- 
vision of information useful to farmers in de- 
veloping and managing their cooperative 
marketing associations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the Farmer 
Cooperative Service for. valuable work and 
assistance and recommend to the Congress 
and to the Secretary of Agriculture the sup- 
port and strengthening of this cooperative 
marketing activity. 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Whereas there are bills before the Con- 
gress to raise interest rates on loans to rural 
electrification cooperatives; and 

Whereas the authority of the REA Admin- 
istrator has been limited in approving loans 
within the Department of Agriculture; and 

Whereas many dairymen, members of Land 
O'Lakes, are served by REA-financed coop- 
eratives: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Land O'Lakes Creamer- 
ies, Inc., is opposed to restriction of the field 
of operation of the REA, and therefore re- 
quest that the interest rates not be raised; 
and that the REA Administrator regain the 
full authority to approve loans, which au- 
thority was granted to him in the original 
REA Act of 1936; and it is therefore 

Resolved, That a city of this resolution be 
sent to Senators and Representatives of the 
States in which Land O'Lakes has members, 
and that a copy be sent to the REA Admin- 
istrator. 


Compensation of Retired Service Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States have always answered this 
country’s call in time cf need and have 
done justice to their undertaking. 

However, America is not doing justice 
to her retired service personnel. The 
current payment plan for military re- 
tirement allows some personnel to re- 
ceive more money than others who 
served the same length of time. 

I believe all will agree this is unfair. 
So I am cosponsoring S. 541, a bill which 
would equalize the pay of these retired 
service personnel and correct the injus- 
tice done by the Career Compensation 
Act of 1958. 

To illustrate the current inconsistency 
in payments to retired personnel, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp an editorial 
which was printed in the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Light for February 3, 1959, under 
the heading “Shortchanged,” and an 
article by Col. E. Ernest Dupuy which 
appeared in the Army-Navy-Air Force 
Register for February 21, 1959, under the 
ee “We've Two Classes of Retirees 

ow.“ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp as follows: 

[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Light, Feb. 3, 
1959 


SHORTCHANGED 

Retired officers and other ranks from all 
branches of the U.S. Military Establishment 
are understandably concerned over a provi- 
sion of the armed services pay act which, in 
effect divides retired personnel into two eco- 
nomic classes. 

Those who retire after June 1, 1958, bene- 
fit from the customary method of computing 
retirement benefits as a percentage of active 
service pay. 

But those who retired before that date 
were given only a token 6 percent increase 
of their previous rate of pay. 
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How this works out in practice Is cited in 
the cases of Colonel A and Colonel B, both 
with identical service of more than 30 years. 

Colonel A retired on May 28 and Colonel B 
on June 3. But because of the arbitrary 
June 1 date, and in spite of their equality in 
rank and seryice, Colonel B automatically 
gets $1,560 more a year than Colonel A. 

This cannot be dismissed as merely an 
instance of the way the calendar flips. It 
has connotations far more important than 
the personal feelings or fortunes of the two 
officers. 

The Armed Service Pay Act was designed 
to make military careers more attractive to 
able and highly trained men who, because 
of low pay, were being attracted in large 
numbers to private industry. 

Now this development is bound to make 
them feel that they may be subjected to 
similar treatment in the future. 

If this double standard in retired pay were 
to save the country a vast amount of money, 
it would at least have financial justifica- 
tion. * 

But actually it saves only .03 percent of 
the Department of Defense budget, and 
there is no assurance whatever that the 
saving might not be offset by Increased costs 
of replacements, 

For the first time since 1861, retired 
armed services personnel has not been in- 
cluded in pay increases equivalent to those 
still in service. Confidence in the security 
of retirement benefits, until now considered 
explicit, has now been cast in doubt. 

The best way to correct this unfortunate 
situation, and the consequences it threatens, 
is to restore the just and proper rate of re- 
tired pay to length and service and to all 
members of the Armed Forces—without re- 
gard to arbitrary dates and the discrimina- 
tion they inevitably Impose. 

[From the Army-Navy-Alr Force Register 
Feb. 21, 1959] 
We've Two CLasses oF RETREES Now 
(By Col. R. Ernest Dupuy) 

Isn't it about time we come right down 
to cases on the subject of retired pay? 

The Military Pay Act has arbitrarily di- 
vided retired personnel of the Armed Forces 
into two classes—the haves and the have- 
nots. Let's go military and dub them Re- 
tired Ist class” and “Retired 2d class,” de- 
pending upon the date of retirement. 

All individuals already on the retired list 
prior to June 1, 1958, have automatically 
become “Retired 2d class,” True, beginning 
June 1 their pay—calculated on 75 percent 
of past pay schedules, was upped 6 percent. 

But all those retiring as of June 1 or later 
receive 75 percent of the new and—justly— 
increased active duty pay. They become 
“Retired Ist class.” 

Its as simple as all that. 
fuss? 

Well, this reporter, for one, having be- 
come a “Retired 2d class," doesn't like it. 
From the military ghetto he sounds off 
upon the circumstances surround- 
ing the drafting of this bill. 

The present pay act was charted by Pen- 
tagon planners. In its original form it con- 
tained no provision whatsoever for people 
already retired. They, it seemed, were to 
stew in their own Julce, regardless of living 
costs. Had it not been for remedial congres- 
sional action there would not even have been 
that 6 percent sop. 

So let's look at the Pentagon. Obviously, 
those uniformed inmates concerned were not 
retired. The way they drafted the bill their 
own futures would not be affected. The 
civilian Pen inmates were, of course, 
creatures of the administration. The admin- 
istration was resolved upon economy, par- 
ticularly such economy as would not result 
in awkward repercussions, 


So what's the 
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There were, in effect, no fons. 
Those individuals slated to become “Retired, - 
second class” saw the dark cloud rising, but 
most of them laughed it off, “They can't do 
this to us,” was their slogan. 

Their ranks included officers and men who 
had fought in two world wars; many of them 
had helped win World War II for the very 
people now running the administration. 
They felt (how stupid can one become?) that 
loyalty would run down as well as up. 

So Humpty Dumpty came tumbling down. 

Our “Retired, second class,” include many 
of the people of whom Winston Churchill, 
in generous recognition, said: 

“I saw the creation of this mighty force 
* * * victorious in every theater against the 
enemy in so short a time and from such a 
small parent stock * * * {with} leaders and 
vast staffs capable of handling enormous 
masses and of moving them faster and fur- 
ther than masses have ever been moved in 
war before .“ 

Our “Retired, second class,” also include 
individuals who, following the great depres- 
sion of 1929, for several years suffered pay- 
less furloughs with loss of 8% percent of pay 
and an additional 15 percent pay cut together 
with a freeze of all longevity pay increases. 

Unjust as that might have seemed, it was 
taken without a whimper. The Nation was 
in trouble; everyone was feeling the pinch. 
So the Armed Forces made do, as they always 
have, and they continued to build for the 
future protection of the United States. There 
was no mention then of under-the-salt sta- 
tus for retired folk. 

The present situation 1s something else 
again. It has shaken the entire structure 
of our regular services. It constitutes & 
flouting of both custom and of contract. 

That statement requires some explanation. 

The question of retirement and retirement 
privileges goes back more than a century, 
when Lt. Gen. Winfield Scott, in the 1840's. 
started working on the problem. 
` Scott, who during his long service, did 
more for the betterment of the regulars, 
commissioned and enlisted, than any other 
officer before or since, lived in a period when 
no thought was given to retirement. 

Superannuated fuddy-duddies remained 
in harness until they died; embodyment of 
Kipling’s much later excoriation of “heavy- 
sterned amateur old men, who ‘amper and 
inder and scold men.“ Yet these were men 
who had devoted their entire lives to their 
country's service. 

Not until August 3, 1861, did Scott's long- 
continued efforts to stimulate promotions 
and at the same time to recognize and reward 
long and faithful service bear fruit. The 
Congress, faced by Civil War emergency, 
established Army retirement, with pay pro- 
portioned upon active duty pay. In 1862, an 
omnibus bill similarly established Navy re- 
tirement. 

From that time until 1958, this propor- 
tional relationship between active duty and 
retired pay bas persisted. Never has Con- 
gress tampered with it, as pay bills of various 
sorts came through the hopper. [The dis- 
proportionment between pay and allowances 
is something else again.) 

And one of the most efficient sales talks 
for military careers has been the certainty 
that the retired man would, for the remain- 
der of his life, receive three-fourths of the 
current active duty pay of his grade and 
length of service. 

There is not the slightest reason to believe 
that Congress would have devlated from this 
principle had the Pentagon included it in 
the present bill. But the administration 
pulled the chain. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that administration approval will be 
granted the present efforts of a number of 
Members of Congress—well-wishers of the 
Armed Forces—to remedy this injustice. 
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Let both Pentagon and administration 
heed to the words of an English writer 

of 500 years ago, John Skelton: 
“That byrd ys not honest/That fouleth 
hys owne nest.” = 


Address by Hon. Barry Goldwater, of 
Arizona, Before Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, at New Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by me before the Edison 
Electric Institute, in New Orleans, on 
April 6. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, members and guests of the 

n Electric Institute, I am happy and 
Privileged to be with you today. 

This morning I want to discuss what I 
Consider to be this Nation's most funda- 
Mental problem and to relate that to the 
dificulties facing your industry. 

History—the experience and lessons of the 
Past—should help us as we analyze and 
Search for the right ahswer to current 
Political problems. 

Just a couple of weeks ago there was an 
interview in the Washington Post quoting 
that wonderful classical scholar of ancient 
Greece, Edith Hamilton. Here is what she 
Said about the reasons for the collapse of 
that once great democracy: 

“I think it was mostly because Greece no 
longer cared to fight for anything. In the 
end the Greeks wanted security more than 
they wanted freedom. They wanted not to 
Rive to the state but to receive from the 
State. They just wanted to be comfortable,” 

Today we may feel a comfortable sense of 
Security under the protective cloak of our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. History, 

ver, should dispel any feeling of com- 
Placency we might have. We are not the 
first people to have written sacred contracts 
to protect the rights of the individual. Gov- 
ernments in times gone by have thrown up 
even stronger safeguards than ours against 
dictatorship, only to see the barriers first 
lowered, then destroyed, as the people per- 
mitted more and more power to be concen- 
trated in a tyrant or in an all-embracing 
central government, And even we, I fear, 
have forgotten the centuries of fighting and 
Conflict that led to the freedom we enjoy 
today. The one clear lesson to be learned 
from the total experience of mankind is the 
folly of believing that any government, given 
excessive power, will for long remain 
benevolent. Government has nothing to 
Bive except that which it has first taken 
away, 

America's way in tomorrow's world will 
depend greatly on the outcome of the con- 
test currently waging between those who be- 
Neve in “belly politics’—the materialists— 
and those who believe that man’s needs go 
deeper than material things alone. So much 
depends on the strength of our belief in 
Principle and our willingness to fight for the 
things we believe in. I personally have great 
faith that the dignity and rights of each 
human being will be preserved even as gov- 
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ernment itself grows and expands to cope 
with problems properly in its domain. 

Your industry and what happens to it at 
the hand of government will provide an im- 
portant clue to our future course. In cover- 
ing this subject, there is no need for me to 
take you back over the history of Federal 
encroachment in your field. One single fact 
tells the whole story. A short generation 
ago the Federal Government produced less 
than 1 percent of the power consumed in the 
United States. Now it produces almost 15 
percent, and the ratio mounts steadily. 

This trend continues even though the elec- 
tric companies have made a tremendous con- 
tribution to progress in the past and are 
destined to do even greater things in the 
future as we move into a new era of elec- 
tronics and electrical living. You are doing 
and are capable of doing a good job for the 
people of this country, yet government is 
constantly moving in on you. 

Why? 

Electricity is a complex subject—something 
very difficult for the people generally to un- 
derstand. Few recognize or regard it as a 
manufactured commodity. It does not pack- 
age and sell like soap or carry a brand name, 
It has its own particular method of delivery 
which is unlike other commodities. 

Its technology and economics are highly 
complex and, therefore, difficult to explain. 
Even the framework of regulation—State and 
Federal—within which you operate is not 
clearly understood. 

Moreover, when a man buys or rents a 
dwelling, electricity is a necessity and taken 
for granted. Therefore, people seem to have 
a different economic attitude in buying elec- 
tricity than they do in buying, say, a pair of 
shoes, or an automobile. 

These characteristics, unfortunately, make 
the function of supplying electricity easy 
prey for those who believe government 
should do more things for people. They 
argue that electric service can be provided 
cheaply only by government. This is pure 
propaganda, of course, for you are provid- 
ing the American consumer with excelient 
low-cost service. 

Yours is one of America’s truly great in- 
dustries. I have had the pleasure of know- 
ing some of your leaders and I have found 
them to be outstanding examples of what 
businessmen should be, I have found your 
industry to have a standard of ethics un- 
excelled by any other and equaled by few. 
Maybe you have been forced into that, I do 
not know, but the fact remains you have it, 

From my observations, your companies 
usually take the lead in community develop- 
ment, Your officials are either heading 
up or assisting in drives for local charities 
and community betterment. I know of your 
efforts to create new industry. You have an- 
ticipated our future electric requirements for 
years ahead and are ready to provide it. You 
have provided us with adequate capacity dur- 
ing every national emergency. You, have 
helped the local and national economy by 
courageously investing and building for the 
future at times when more timid souls would 
have pulled back. 

But how much credit does the American 
public give you as an industry for those 
splendid accomplishments? 

When your company is largely responsible 
for bringing a new industry into your service 
area, does it get the credit or does that go 
to some other group of citizens? 

Does the public know that it has been 
industry and not Government that has 
made the technological advances which have 
kept the price of electricity at 1939 levels? 

Does the public know that electric com- 
panies serve over 40 percent of our farms 
directly and furnish power for more than 
50 percent of the remaining ones? 

Do your customers understand that they 
pay heavy Federal taxes when they buy 
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electricity from you, taxes that are avoided 
by those who get their power from Federal 
or public power bodies? 

My point is this: If you received the 
credit you justly deserve, your troubles 
would diminish. The public is not going 
to permit an industry which is a valuable 
citizen to be kicked around, But it does 
not realize your value. It appears you have 
a job to do here. 

Another obstacle you face ls that your 
opponents speak with one voice on all issues, 
whereas you do not. Maybe it is impossible 
for you to achieve the same unity of action 
and thought. Perhaps this is as it should 
be, for the nature of private enterprise is 
such that it does not lend itself to regimen- 
tation and, certainly it proves there is no 
power trust. 

But in facing up to what unquestionably 
is a public power trust, you must strive for 
singlemindedness of purpose. 

Your opponents are one for all and all for 
one. They are for Government power in any 
section of the United States and help each 
other whether their area is affected or not. 

I am sure that some electric companies 
have taken no interest in national affairs 
that affect the industry as a whole. Others 
have become active only when some Goy- 
ernment operation starts breathing down 
their necks, 

If you do not make an all-out effort every 
time a company is faced with Government 
competition or encroachment, eyen if it is 
3,000 miles away, you are going to be picked 
off piece by piece, company by company. 
Although a company may not seem in dan- 
ger now, there is no telling when it might 
be. 

There was a time when the vehicle used 
for Government competition and expansion 
was hydroelectric development; but that 
time has passed. You now have the atom. 
That puts the threat of a Government 
powerplant in any area, be it Maine or 
Chicago. 

Why are Government power advocates so 
active in supporting Federal development of 
power from the atom? It is not because of 
a present or foreseeable shortage of power 
from conventional fuels, It is not because 
it means cheaper power. 

Look at it this way—the Federal Govern- 
ment has constructed steam electric plants 
in only one area—the TVA. Today it would 
be very difficult to pass legislation authoriz- 
ing Federal construction of conventional 
steamplants in any other area; but the 
atom is something else, 

It is argued, and many people think it Is 
logical, that the Federal Government should 
take the lead in constructing atomic power- 
plants. So the atom may replace hydro as 
the vehicle to get the Government into the 
steampower business. Your opponents 
know this; that is why they are working 
so hard toward that end. Therefore, no 
single company enjoys the security it once 
thought it had from the threat of Govern- 
ment encroachment, For that reason, it is 
even more important today that you present 
a united front in opposing Government 
power developments. 

As a businessman who has spent the last 
6 years as a U.S. Senator with more than a 
passing interest in your affairs, I have some- 
times felt there is a timidity on the part of 
some utility executives in making contacts 
in Congress and in participating in utility 
legislative efforts, 

You cannot expect the employees you send 
to Washington, or those you haye perma- 
nently stationed there, to work without bene- 
fit of your help. This is your job—your re- 
sponsibility—and you need never hold back 
or apologize in defending the position of 
your company and your industry in Wash- 
ington, In this respect public power is not 
the least bit modest, 
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Without question, you are concerned about 
the efforts being made in Washington to si- 
lence you. I would only say this: If Con- 
gress doesn't grant some tax relief for your 
advertising and legislative effort, I hope this 


won't deter you from participating up to 


the hilt in such programs, There is no place 
in this fight for timidity. Those who are 
timid will lose their shirts. 

We are talking here of matters you can do 
something about. You have top-flight execu- 
tives to head up your operating, engineering, 
financing, and other divisions, Since poii- 
tics now is one of the most important, if not 
the most important activity that confronts 
you, is there any reason why you should not 
select a top official to handle this field as 
his primary responsibility? I do not believe 
you can leave this to an already overworked 
executive or to your lawyer. It requires 
full-time attention. 

An advantage you have is your coverage. 
You operate in every State in the Union 
except Tennessee and Nebraska. I know of 
no other industry “with this same advan- 
tage. You have responsible representatives 
in almost every congressional district who 
are, or should be, well acquained with local 
officials and opinion leaders. 

One of your opposition groups has organ- 
ized what it calls minutemen to work for 
its legislative objectives, many of which are 
designed to put you out of business, It 
would appear to me that you already have 
your minutemen. The question is, are you 
using them? 

Talking with your Congressmen and Sen- 
ators is a very important function. We are 
busy people, so never assume that we are 
fully informed on the subjects in which you 
are interested. If we are busy and tied up, 
talk to our administrative assistants. They 
will get the word to us. But do not be hesi- 
tant about coming to see us. Most of you 
do not come around often enough. Some 
come only when they want something. So 
long as your visits are informative and help- 
ful, you cannot visit our offices in Washing- 
ton too often. 

To continue in this practical vein, you are 
not going to win issues or stave off disaster 
without votes, and you do not have them 
now. Although the climate of opinion with 
regard to your industry in Washington has 
improved compared to earlier years, it has 
not improved enough to prevent your in- 
dustry from losing ground. I must say you 
have been remarkably successful on the whole 
in Washington. And this, in spite of the 
fact that your industry has only a minority 
of stanch supporters in the Congress. 

It will take votes to stop the trend. I am 
not suggesting that you run for political 
office or support candidates of one particular 
political party. But I do suggest you main- 
tain a continuing interest in the philosophy 
of those who seek office. 

Most legislators who continually support 
ideas and legislation that lead us nearer the 
welfare state would be highly indignant if 
accused of undermining our free-enterprise 
system. But their votes are the more detri- 
mental because the result chisels away at 
our system of ‘government a little at a time 
while pretending to support it. 

So far we have not even touched on labor 
and I am sure you would not expect me to 
speak to you without mentioning the sub- 
ject. Certainly it ties in with some of your 
problems that we have been discussing. 

Some labor leaders and some of my col- 
leagues consider me a labor-baiter, I am 
not. I defy the contention that any man in 
the labor movement or in Congress has any 
more concern for America’s working men 
and women, both union and nonunion than 
I have. My concern is for the worker. I 
fear some of my critics—those who parade as 
the champions of labor—are more concerned 
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with the personal power of the labor boss 
and the influence he may have on their 
political fortunes than they are in the wel- 
fare of the worker. 

I am not against the labor leader so long 
as he is the duly elected representative of 
labor and confines his activities to those 
things that concern the ones he represents. 
Where we part company is when the labor 
boss uses his position to defraud those he 
represents and to promote his own political 
ambitions. 

As you know, I am a member of a se- 
lect committee of the Senate—the McClel- 
lan committee—investigating labor-manage- 
ment affairs. Some of the things we have 
turned up are scandalous. Laboring peo- 
ple—members and nonmembers of organized 
labor—have been intimidated, beaten, and 
murdered. Money extracted from union 
members has been borrowed, never to be 
returned, or stolen outright. Union money 
has been used to elect or defeat candidates 
for public office. Criminals have held high 
office in labor organizations. Criminals, 
thugs, and other racketeers have used or- 
ganized labor to force their will on employ- 
ers and employees who wanted no part of 
them. Unfortunately, some employers have 
connived with unscrupulous labor leaders to 
sacrifice the welfare of the working people. 

These things should be corrected by Fed- 
eral law and yet as widely as these sicken- 
ing atrocities have been publicized over the 
past 3 years, remedial legislation has yet to 
be enacted. You wonder why? The answer 
is very simple. The leaders of organized 
labor have become so politically powerful 
they are able to stop or to tone down pro- 
posed legislation to where it will not do the 
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y Do not infer from what I have said that I 
think all leaders of organized labor are bad. 
Quite the contrary. The rotten apples we 
have dug out of the barrel comprise a very 
small percentage of those connected with 
labor. But the disturbing thing to me is 
that even upright leaders oppose corrective 
legislation because they are afraid it might 
infringe on their power. 

Let any tion once acquire power, 
it will fight to keep it—that goes for either 
business or labor, There was a time in this 
country when business became too powerful 
politically, It abused that power to the ex- 
tent that the people in righteous wrath 
clipped its wings. Now labor has reached the 
point where its powers must be controlled, 
otherwise we will soon be under a labor gov- 
ernment, irrespective of what political party 
brand it may use for the purpose. 

The State of Michigan has been taken over 
by labor through its control over the Demo- 
cratic Party in that State. But labor is not 
satisfied with Michigan. It spent millions of 
dollars last year to influence elections in 
other States, including my State of Arizona, 
and overall it enjoyed an alarming degree of 
success. 

Now where does all of this fit in with elec- 
tric company problems? Organized labor 
should have no specific interest in promoting 
government power. Its interest really should 
be with the electric companies. You fur- 
nish 85 or 90 percent of union members with 
their personal power requirements, to say 
nothing of the power they use on their jobs 
to increase their productivity. I understand 
the unions representing your employees have 
publicly opposed any expansion of govern- 
ment power—Federal, State, or local. They 
have found their members fare much better 
under company ownership and operation 
than they do under government. 

One would think with this being the case, 
other unions not directly connected with the 
electric power industry would take the same 
position. But they have not. They oppose 
the things that might benefit workers in 
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your industry and support all types of gov- 
ernment power. They do this in their pub- 
lications and before committees of Congress. 

Why do they? Obviously this stand fits 
into the general pattern of seeking political 
favor by seeming to give people something 
for nothing. Too often people seeking 
power are willing to cast principle aside in 
the interest of political expediency. 

Government power is paraded as giving 
something to the people as their due. It 
matters not that the majority have to pay 
for it through taxation to give to a minority. 

This giveaway theory is bait for votes. 
There is nothing new in it. It was used in 
ancient times and it is belng used today. 
Votes win elections. If union leaders can 
influence election of public offiicals, they 
build up their own political power and that 
is their objective. If you have to be sacri- 
ficed in the scramble, that's it. 

These are among the reasons why it is 80 
important for us to redefine and restate our 
values. We can do this and we must if we 
are to survive. 

Where have we fallen down? Why is it 
that conservatism—belief in the ultimate 
importance of the individual human being— 
or free enterprise—call it what you will— 
finds itself on thin ice today? It is not that 
our principles have failed, but rather’ that 
we have failed to translate them and make 
them meaningful in terms of today’s prob- 
lems. As certainly as we sit here today, if 
we don't find the answer to this, we won’t be 
here tomorrow and there won't be any pri- 
vate electric companies. 

The core of this problem, it seems to me, 
is to decide, and to help people decide, where 
to draw the line on what the Government 
should do and should not do. The answer 
is not to have the Government do nothing. 
but to have the Government do the right 
thing. 

One thing we have failed to point out 
convincingly is that Government programs 
are always directed at the group and tend to 
submerge the individual. Yet when we lose 
sight of the individual we destroy all the im- 
portant values we cherish, 

We only have to look around us to see how 
far we have gone in ‘this respect—growth 
of conformity, the decline of individual in- 
centive, the search for security at all costs— 
these things are everywhere. 

The philosophy of some leading labor of- 
ficials is the perfect example of what hap- 
pens when the individual is lost sight of in 
the search for security for the group. Labor 
has directed its attention at getting the most 
benefits, the most security for its group, and 
within its own framework has deprived the 
individual of liberty, freedom, and individ- 
uality. Where laws permit, the laboring 
man is deprived of his right to work unless 
he joins a union In many unions he has 
no control over his union dues and is often 
deprived of the right to elect his own officers. 
He is deprived of recourse to law and jus- 
tice through fear of brutality from union 
leaders. Often he is deprived of his right to 
feed his family when ordered out on strike, 
no matter how hard pressed he might be 
financially and irrespective of his individual 
desires. 

It becomes urgent for us, therefore, to 
swing the focus of attention back to the in- 
dividual as an individual. 

Obviously we cannot lose sight of the ma- 
terial needs of people, but until we redis- 
cover the individual, we will not make prog- 
ress. Government cannot be a friend of the 
people if it ignores the individual. 

Where, then, do we draw the line between 
Government doing things for all the people 
and the individual doing things for himself? 
It seems to me this administration has de- 
veloped at least one standard to guide us: 
namely, if people can do something for 
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themselves, then there is no need for Gov- 
ernment to do it. 

Now the electric power field is one clear- 
cut area in which this line can be drawn. 
You know as well as I do that there is no 
need for the Government to assume a full 
and complete utility responsibility, Here, 
Without question, people themselves are able 
to supply the Nation’s electric power needs. 

This is where your interests merge with 
national policy and this is where your most 
Vital problem of communication lies, And 
this is why it is important that you continue 
to exist within the framework of free enter- 
Prise, not because you are free enterprise, but 
because you are not government. 

As long as you are not government you 
still stand for those values which place the 
individual first, which offer him the greatest 
Opportunity for material and intellectual 
growth and, consequently, the most freedom 
and progress. Government cannot do this. 

If at times I have given you cause for pes- 
simism, don’t think for 1 minute that I am 
Pessimistic. In what I have been outlining 
I see hope for the conservative cause. We 
know with unshakable certainty that what 
We believe in is good. The pseudoliberals, 
who argue continually for greater govern- 
Ment responsibility, have nothing to offer 
except more and more government. This is 
the only road they can take if they remain 
true to their philosophy. The ultimate re- 
sult of this course is so obvious it needs no 
elaboration. 

We conservatives, on the other hand, offer 
the only opportunity to go forward. Our 
beliefs are founded on proven values—values 
Which have never failed in the past. Con- 
8ervatism is based on the belief that only to 
the extent the individual’s whole person- 
ality is developed to its ultimate potential 
Can society advance in the best interests of 
all the people. The reason I am optimistic 
is because I know that what we stand for is 
sound. Let us never weaken in this belief. 


Capt. Donald K. Slayton, U.S. Air Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President. 
America stands on the threshold of the 
awesome age when man will travel 
through outer space. In the vanguard 
of this new development in our civiliza- 
tion are seven men from our Armed 
Forces, handpicked for the special train- 
ing that will make one of them the first 
American, and, we dare hope, the first 
of all mankind to orbit the earth. 

I am proud that one of these seven 
brave men of destiny comes from Sparta, 
Wis. He is Capt. Donald Kent Slayton, 
of the U.S. Air Force. I ask unanimous 
Consent to have his biography, which 
appeared in today’s issue of the New 
York Times, printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: = 
Carr DONALD KENT SLAYTON OF THE Am Force 

His home town is Sparta, Wis., where he 
Was born March 1, 1924. His wife is the 
former Marjorie Lunney of Los Angeles, Calif. 
They have one son, Kent, 2. 
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He attended primary and high schools in 
Sparta, graduating from Sparta High School 
in 1942. He entered the University of Minne- 
sota in January 1947, and was graduated 
with a degree in aeronautical engineering in 
August 1949. 

Hie entered the Air Force as an aviation 
cadet in 1942 and after Instruction at Vernon, 
Tex., and Willams, Ariz,, won his wings in 
April 1943. He flew 56 combat missions in 
B-25's in Europe with the 340th Bombard- 
ment Group (Medium). He joined the 319th 
Bombardment Group (Medium) and went 
to Okinawa in April 1945, where he flew seven 
combat missions over Japan. 

Following his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, he was an aeronautical 
engineer with Boeing Aircraft Co. in Seattle 
until recalled in early 1951 to active duty 
with the Air National Guard. 

He spent a year and a half at 12th Air 
Force headquarters as technical inspector 
and a like period as fighter pilot and main- 
tenance officer with the 36th Fighter Day 
Wing in Bitburg, Germany. He returned to 
the United States in 1955 and attended the 
Air Force Flight Test Pilot School at Edwards 
Air Force Base, Calif. Since January 1956, 
he has been an experimental test pilot at 
Edwards, where he has flown all jet fighter- 
type aircraft built for the Air Force. He has 
3,400 fying hours, 2,000 in jets. He holds the 
Air Medal with cluster. 


Patience Pays Off 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, re- 
cently an interesting editorial concern- 
ing the industrial empire of Krupps’ ap- 
peared in the Cape Girardeau Southeast 
Missourian. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PATIENCE Pays Orr 


When the war ended in 1945 the giant In- 
dustrial empire of Krupps’ lay practically 
inruins. The firm which from a small plant 
in Essen founded in the days of Napoleon 
had grown into a vast complex of steel, coal, 
and armament enterprises, was laid low. 

The Allies decided that this company 
which had supplied gun barrels with becom- 
ing reluctance to Bismarck, Kaiser Wilhelm, 
and Hitler should be dismembered and 
robbed of its power to become the tool of 
warlike leaders. Krupps“ was ordered to 
dispose of its coal and steel interests. In 
future it should make typewriters, bridges 
and other peaceful things. 

Now Krupps’ has purchased a steel plant. 
The European Coal and Steel Community 
has given its sanction and the Allies have 
shown no angry reaction. Indeed, Herr Al- 
fried Krupp has declared quite openly that 
the original dismemberment of the indus- 
trial empire was forced upon him under 
duress. 

Herr Krupp has proved the value of pa- 
tience. Resentments do not endure forever 
among nations, A new generation grows up. 
Leaders change. Old foes become valuable 
friends as new enemies appear on the 
horizon. 
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Russian Trade War Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Lawrence Fernsworth, entitled “Rus- 
sian Trade War Problem,” which ap- 
peared in the April 8 issue of the Concord 
Daily Monitor, Concord, N.H. 

This article will be of interest to those 
who are concerned about the Communist 
threat to our economy. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Russian TRADE Wan ProsiemM—Economic 
NATO Proposep To COUNTER Sovier Moves 
(By Lawrence Fernsworth) 

WASHINGTON, April 8.—Plans for an Eco- 
nomic NATO to counter the Russian eco- 
nomic offensive are hatching in the minds 
of Members of Congress and of recently ap- 
pointed Secretary of Commerce Lewis L. 
Strauss. 

This idea has floated as a kind of trial 
balloon out of the rather rough-and-tumble 
hearing on the Strauss nomination which 
the Senate Commerce Committee started be- 
fore the Easter holidays and which is being 
resumed this week. 

Strauss told the committee that he ac- 
cepted the President’s recess appointment 
because “I believed I could counter the grav- 
ity of the Russian economic offensive," He 
made it plain that he considered this the 
big job cut out for him as the new Commerce 
Secretary to succeed Sinclair Weeks. 

Senator CoTron, a member of the com- 
mittee, has been an attentive participant in 
the hearings and was particularly concerned 
about those aspects of the Russian offensive 
that had bearing on New England industry— 
the Russian threat to the cotton and wool 
markets. i 

BRIDGES CONCERNED 

Senator Brinces has also expressed his con- 
cern with the Russian trade war. As the 
hearings began, he said in a speech: 

“If we want to substitute the Communist 
system of slave labor for the American system 
of free labor, then we might as well sub- 
stitute the “Volga Boat Song” for “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

Brinces’ ire was particularly aroused by 
the revelation that the Russian trade war 
is now threatening to invade the American 
school system by the sale of Russian-made 
laboratory. equipment to American high 
schools and colleges. 

“Just for a starter,” he said, “the Russians 
are sending to this country 6,000 pieces of 
school laboratory equipment to help us edu- 
cate our youngsters. Things like microscopes 
and projectors and electronic devices we are 
told are being sold, or are scheduled to be 
sold, to our schools by the Russians at prices 
as low as one-fifth for comparable American- 
made items.” 

Brivcrs said it would be well to consider 
an amendment to the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act to forbid the use of funds provided 
by the act to buy the Russian-made equip- 
ment. This act, passed last year, provides 
for $280 million in grants to State education< 
al agencies for, as BrivGes put it, “Just this 
very thing—laboratory equipment, on a dol- 
lar-for-dollar matching basis,” 
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LOW AS ONE-FIFTH 


He informed the Senate that the first 
sample lot of 26 items has already arrived, 
and that Russia proposes to sell it proffered 
educational wares “at prices as low as one- 
fifth of the prevailing prices for comparable 
American items.” 

“And what is more distressing,” he said, 
“those who viewed these samples say there 
is no question as to their qrality.” 

When a Johnny Smith is told that the 
American schools can’t afford anything better 
than the Russian equipment, “what does 
Johnny Smith think next?” Brmces asked. 
“Will he go home and think about it, and 
then come up with the conclusion that may- 
be the Russians are better than us? If he 
does God help us.” 

Broces warned the Senate that the plan 
for American schools is just another step 
in the overall Communist plan to unbalance 
first one then another segment of the United 
States business community. It is another 
instance of the economic war which the So- 
viets have declared. 

“Only 3 weeks ago the Communist textile 
mills priced their goods to get the business— 
cost or profit being no object. It's the same 
thing here—only instead of American textile 
pacer it’s the American educational sys- 

m.“ 

HURT ALUMINUM 


Another aspect of the Russian trade offen- 
sive brought out at the Strauss hearings was 
the disruption of the American aluminum 
industry by Russian dumping of aluminum 
in American markets abroad, and especially 
in England. Although Russia itself is short 
of aluminum, it resorts to dumping as a 
means of striking at American trade. 

Indiana's new Democratic Senator VANCE 
Hartke said that as a result of this dumping 
“the jobs of 18,500 American miners for a 
year have gone out of the window.” 

The trade offensive is also due to receive 
the attention of the subcommittee of the 
Commerce Committee, 

The Soviet Deputy Prime Minister Anastas 
Mikoyan has acquired an American nickname 
as one of the hearing's byproducts. When 
the question of various ways of pronouncing 
his mame came up, Chairman Warren G. 
MAGNUSON, a Washington State Senator, re- 
marked: 

* “Let's call him Mickey.“ 

“I wish I had thought of that,” countered 

Strauss. 


Addresses at Annual Washington, D.C., 
Dinner of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
on Wednesday, April 8, about 90 farm 
wives from Iowa, members of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation, took part in 
their annual dinner in Washington, D.C., 
which is a feature of the trip they make 
each year. In connection with the din- 
ner, three of these outstanding farm 
women leaders delivered addresses. 

First, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the address delivered by Mrs. H. L. Wit- 
mer, the chairman of the delegation. 
Mrs. Witmer is a farm wife from Iowa. 


~ 
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Next, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the address delivered by 
Mrs. Herbert Johnson, of Charles City, 
Iowa. The address was made at the 
same meeting. 

Third, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the address delivered by Mrs. 


Lyman Greiner, of Blairsburg, Iowa, who 


is also a member of the delegation, and 

who spoke at that same meeting. 

I may say the addresses delivered by 
these outstanding ladies contain a great 
deal of food for calm consideration and 
thought, especially as they express some 
considered and experienced views of 
farmers in the State of Iowa with regard 
to economic and social conditions which 
now exist. 

‘There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress or Mrs. H. L. Witmer, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE DELEGATION AT THE ANNUAL WASHING- 
TON. D.C., Dinner OF THE Jowa Farm 
Bureau WOMEN, APRIL 8, 1959 


Mrs. Johnson has ably expressed the views 
of this group on the Federal budget and 
inflation. Mrs. Greiner has left little to be 
said about our concern for the future. 

One of the great needs of agriculture as 
well as other groups in our concern for the 
future is that of perception or a real under- 
standing in advance of the eventual conse- 
quences of policies and recommendations. 

With the clear vision of hindsight we can 
now look back to the 1930's when farmers 
requested and not government programs, 
Government agencies, and all that expe- 
rience has shown goes with these things. 

We were in a hurry to do something, but it 
is clear now that there was too little con- 
cern for tomorrow and too little perception 
of the long-run implications to agriculture 
of efforts to seek political solutions to ques- 
tions essentially economic in nature. 

There is no market system in the world to 

with that of the United States and 
it has been dramatically successful over the 
years. Are the right answers to the farm 
problems to be found in this very system? 

Another of the qualities we covet is the 
ability to maintain sustained indignation. 
All through history, the righteous indigna- 
tion of upright citizens has swept the Na- 
tion periodically but subsided all too 
quickly without anything actually being 
brought about that would eliminate the 
cause of the public’s indignation. One of 
the old-time politicians was quoted as say- 
ing, “Reformers are like morning glories, 
they bloom in the morning and fade away 
before dark.” 

We farm bureau women are not reformers, 
but we are concerned and indignant about 
some of the things we hear and observe. 
With your permission, I would like to list 
a few causes to which it is our intention to 
maintain sustained indignation until some- 
thing is done. I will not attempt to put 
these in order: 

1. Racketeering in any field. We are more 
indignant with the local government officials 
who aid or condone racketeers for profit and 
political reasons than the racketeers them- 
selves. Government officials have accepted 
a public trust. There is nothing worse than 
violating that trust and confidence. 

2. Dishonesty in government. In repeti- 
tion of what I have just said, a government 
official who betrays the confidence of his 
constituents is, in our opinion, much worse 
than the common thief who enjoyed no such 
confidence. 

3. We are indignant at violence and 
racketeering in labor unions. This indig- 


nation, of course, is directed toward labor 
union officials who have been selected by 
their fellow union leaders and used their 
hard-gained funds for personal gain and 
riotous living. Again our indignation ex- 
tends to politicians who for political rea- 
sons refuse to enact legislation tough 
enough to clean up the situation which 
exists. 

4. We are indignant at the continuation 
of monopoly, whether it is in labor, agricul- 
ture, business, or government, 

5. We are indignant at the waste of our 
personal and natural resources through ex- 
cessive and unwise Government taxes, ex- 
penditures, and programs. 

6. At attempts to compel us to accept 
services we do not request or to join organ- 
izations by other than our own free will and 
choice. We believe in voluntary member- 
ship only for our own organization and for 
all others. 

7. We are indignant with those who at- 
tempt to buy our votes with public money— 
with our own money. At those who would 
jeopardize the private enterprise system in 
order to perpetuate themselves in office. 

8. We are most indignant with those dic- 
tators who threaten the peace and freedom 
of the world. 

The specific purpose of our organization is 
to improve farming as a business and the 
farm as a place to live. 

Our country offers unlimited opportunity 
for a high standard of living, for spiritual 
achievement and for world leadership to 
benefit all mankind. To be leaders we must 
honestly demonstrate the qualities of lead- 
ership. 

In summary, we will sustain our indigna- 
tion to combat public acceptance of the un- 
condonable. We are determined to direct 
this indignation at the selfish, the dishon- 
est, the thugs, the racketeers, the dema- 
gogs, and the dictators who threaten those 
things we hold most dear and important. 

Our organization carriers on an active cit- 
izenship program. We intend to be increas- 
ingly active in the future in encouraging 
individual farmers to participate in the 
political party of their choice and to have 
influence in governmental affairs. We want 
to help build public respect for legislators 
and Congressmen. However, if we are to do 
this, we must insist that these public serv- 
ants not shut their eyes to or condone the 
causes of our indignation just to be reelected 
or to further any political party's program. 

Our program is to advance and improve 
the economic, educational, social, and cul- 
tural interests of the farm family., Implied 
in this are our State, national, and inter- 
national responsibilities and our determina- 
tion that private enterprise, democracy, and 
freedom shall be the legacy which, at all 
costs, we will preserve and pass on to our 
children and grandchildren. 

We are depending on you, our elected rep- 
resentatives to perform your duties stead- 
fastly to bring this about. 

It is a well-known fact that the number of 
farmers is decreasing but there is an ever-re~ 
increasing interest in government and a de- 
sire to keep that government and our coun- 
try a shining symbol of freedom in a world 
where to many people freedom is a dream of 
the past or a seemingly unattainable goal of 
the distant future, 


BUDCET—TAXES AND INFLATION 


(Address by Mrs. Herbert Johnson, of 
Charles City, Iowa, before the annual 
Washington, D.C., dinner of the repre- 
sentatives of the Iowa Farm Bureau Wom- 
en, April 8, 1959) 

Distinguished guests and Farh Bureau 
friends, we are concerned about the threat 
of inflation. This is obvious by the fact 
that we have it as one of the topics we would 
like to discuss with our Congressmen here 
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tonight, It is my understanding that the 
men also discussed this subject when they 
were here a month ago. 

I would like to discuss this subject of 
Inflation from a woman's viewpoint. While 
this is not materially different than a man's 
We are especially concerned about some areas. 
We know that the dollar is worth only about 
half of what it was 20 years ago and prob- 
ably a little less with these undesirable 
Tesults: 

First, we women are very much interested 
in the insurance program for the family. 
Our concern is not so much for ourselves 
&s for our children in case something hap- 
Pens to the breadwinner. Farm women 
Probably tend to be closer to the family busi- 
ness than women in general. But too often 
even the farm wife does not feel capable in 
the field of investments and business activi- 
ties, if the husband is taken away. 

Consequently, an estate administrator will 
Usually recommend that a widow put her 
Savings in fixed investments such as mort- 
Bages, bonds, and similar types. Many a 
Widow has seen the purchasing power of her 
Savings cut in two in the last 20 years. In 
Many cases where the husband thought he 
had provided adequately for the family, 
they are now perilously close to poverty. 
This is unfair. It is a cruel and inhuman 
tax. We cannot justify voting for huge 
Government expenditures to put money into 
the pockets of the strong at the expense of 
Widows, orphans, and old people. 

The second area we women are especially 
interested in is the education of our chil- 
dren, Usually it is necessary for farm fami- 
lies to start putting away money for a col- 
lege education from the time a child is 
born to make certain that the money is there. 
Here, too, it is customary to put the money 
into fixed investments. If we continue the 
Present trend of inflation, there are going 
to be some bitter disappointments 15 or 20 
Years from now when the children are ready 
for college. à 

Thirdly, there are no company pensions 
for farmers. They must do their own saving. 
We want it that way. But a part of this 
Saving for our old age should prudently be 
made in fixed investments. Again, the same 
Cause for concern about the value of the 
Qollar in 1975. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, if we ever 
Teach the point where the people believe that 
to speculate is safe—but to save is to 
Samble—then we are indeed in trouble. 

Inflation has been almost continuous for 
the last 20 years. Of course, it received its 
greatest impetus from the war effort. That 
inflation. was probably largely unavoidable. 
It seems evident to me, however, that we 
have not faced up to the problem since the 
war. And that our governmental policies 
Now and in the past 15 years have en- 
oe inflation rather than combating 

Of course, there are many causes of infia- 
tion, but we believe the fundamental one is 
deficit financing by the Federal Government. 
Now, you and I know that deficits are not 
Something new to our Government, We've 
had a lot of them particularly through the 
Past 30 years. Yet, we seem to have learned 
to live with them. 

During the 1930's some people who were 
Conservative—perhaps ultraconservative in 

al matters —proclaimed that, if the 
Government did not stop spending money 
like a drunken sailor, the public debt would 
hit $50 billion and the country would be 
broke. That didn't happen. The peak of 
the World War II debt was reached in 
1946—it stood at $279.8 billion. 

That didn’t break us. We've had a number 
Of deficits since then. They didn't break 
us. Maybe that is what has put us to sleep 
8 the dangers of continuing in- 

tion, 
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And some of you might ask, "Why, now, 
of all times this emphasis on balancing the 
budget?” Some of our productive capacity 
lies idle, we have an undesirably high level 
of unemployment. (I might say here that 
the trend of unemployment both absolutely 
and as a percentage of the labor force, has 
been slowly rising ever since 1945.) Also, 
consumer prices have leveled off. So your 
question might be, “What inflation would 
you have us fight?” 

The answer is, “The psychological reaction 
to the inflations of all the yesterdays in 
which this has occurred, and the potential 
inflation that lies in prospect for tomorrow— 
particularly that which will ensue if Con- 
gress fails to repair the finances of this coun- 
try promptly. Fear of future deficits can 
Keep people from saving because of the pos- 
sible shrinkage of the purchasing power of 
these savings through inflation. And, let 
me repeat, if we ever reach the point where 
people think it is safer to speculate than to 
save, then we are indeed in trouble. 

In addition to what I have said about the 
unfairness of continuously reducing the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is the even 
greater fear that inflation might become un- 
controllable sometime in the future. I know 
of no government in history that has been 
able to stand firm after its currency became 
worthless. From a leading dealer in gov- 
ernment bonds, Aubrey G. Lanston, I qoute, 
“The budget must be balanced.” It is the 
only way to restore confidence in the dollar 
and in Government bonds, which is one of 
the most vital of the fixed assets I men- 
tioned earlier. He says that anything less 
than a clear-cut determination by Congress 
to turn its back on Federal deficiteering as 
a way of life will lead to some pretty un- 
comfortable developments in the Govern- 
ment security market. 

If the Government's needs to finance are 
large and repetitious—as has been and seems 
likely to continue to be the case—we eventu- 
ally find that the Treasury is obliged to con- 
fine its financings largely to securities that 
will mature within a short time. There, we 
may see sharp, overnight increases in short- 
term interest rates. 

Such prospects or events would raise some 
troublesome problems for the Federal Re- 
serve System, for the capital and credit mar- 
kets in general, for businessmen, and the 
economy as a whole. 

A dictator could come to America—and 
probably would come to America if inflation 
got completely out of control. We see 
enough indications of a lack of faith in the 
value of the dollar to, in my opinion, give us 
cause for alarm. 

So we think it is high time to balance the 
budget and we would like to see this done 
without increasing taxes. We urge, and will 
actively support economies in government, 
as long as it does not mean endangering 
national security, or affect vital services, It 
means limiting Government spending to 
services which are truly necessary, cutting 
out those that are unneeded and wasteful. 

Any other course is fiscal and moral irre- 
sponsibility. 

If we Americans, through you, our repre- 
sentatives in Congress, do not have the dis- 
cipline to pay our way in good times, it is 
unlikely that we can do so in poorer times. 
This would make deficit spending perma- 
nent. I don't think we want that. 


War WE WANT IN THE FUTURE 
(Address by Mrs. Lyman Greiner, Blairsburg, 

Iowa, before the annual Washington, D.C., 

dinner of the Iowa Farm Bureau Women, 

April 8, 1959) 

What do we want in the future? 

What did the early farmers want so badly 
that they endured loneliness; long, hard- 
working hours; physical hardships, and de- 
privations? 
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Many of us in this room are living on 
farms that our ancestors homesteaded. We 
are handing down to our young people 
stories of the adventurous trip westward in 
muslin-covered wagons. We tell them 
stories of wintering in overturned wagons or 
in hastily erected cabins and lean-tos. 
After our March storms we can visualize 
cabins and stables buried for weeks beneath 
heavy snow. We know why farmsteads on 
the sunny slopes of the hillsides were moved 
and built high on the hills and knolls. 

My husband's 95-year-old grandmother 
loaned me a clipping from an April 1915 
Iowa Homestead. Her father, age 82 then, 
had written from his home in Story County 
a “Reminiscence of Pioneer Life.” 

He speaks of the fertile prairie which was 
a land of promise to the wide-awake new- 
comer. He speaks of children and of train- 
ing them to honesty and industry. 

Further, he says, and I quote: “The peo- 
ple's right to choose and not the divine right 
of king's. We paid Uncle Sam $1.25 per acre. 
God ruled then, as now, in this fair land in 
material and spiritual blessings.” 

We glory in our rich heritage of men and 
women who believed the motto they adopt- 
ed: “Our liberties we prize and our rights we 
will maintain.” 

What is the vision that has led us to 
travel to our beautiful Capital City at this 
rush season back home on the farm? What 
do we want? 

Our values, our visions are essentially the 
same as those of our ancestors. The average 
of 44 rubber tires that each farmer owns on 
our high-powered machinery has not cush- 
toned and softened our resolve. = 

We want America to remain free; we want 
to preserve our freedoms. We assume, ex- 
pect, and insist upon freedom of religion, 
freedom to came and go as we please, free- 
dom of speech, and freedom to save or to 
spend. 

We have come because we are afraid that 
our freedom is tarnishing as people take 
America and our luxurious prosperity for 
granted. Perhaps a visit to Washington will 
rub off the tarnish from our awareness of 
our heritage. We hope that our visit will 
help our representatives gain a brighter vis- 
ion of how our democracy must be protected, 
our privileges cherished, and our freedom 
defended. 


Recently the morning news report con- 
tained the statement, “Russia is rattling her 
sabres.” At the Workshop on Economic 
Growth and Social Development being spon- 
sored by our extension service, we heard talk 
of the fear of total annihilation of the world. 
Russia's threat contained the statement that 
the economic world would lose its head. 

We are farm women, unskilled in rattling 
sabres or uneducated in economics, but we 
know about the rise in prices. We know 
that it costs more when we go to the grocery 
store, or when we buy clothing for our fam- 
ilies. We know that the cost to produce our 
farm products has increased. We know that 
our dollar's purchasing power has been cut 
in half in 18 years. 

We cannot sit here tonight and not admit 
that current stocks of storable farm products 
are excessive. That puts a squeeze on us, 
but we are proud that our modern research 
programs, our machinery, our intelligent ap- 
plication of farm technology has given us the 
most efficient agriculture in the world. 

We believe that our Government needs to 
keep its proper role. We feel spending 
should be limited to services which are truly 
necessary. We feel that any threat to pri- 
vate enterprise is a threat to freedom. In- 
fiation is one such threat. Russia is 
expecting inflation to destroy America's free 
enterprise system. If we run to the Govern- 
ment for help on things which we or local 
governments should take care of, we are en- 


x. * 
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couraging inflation. Truly, we can lose our 
head by too much bureaucracy. 

It was Ralph Waldo Emerson who sald, 
“The less government we have, the better 
the fewer laws, ard the less confided power.” 

We want security for our families. It is 
not queer to talk of security and freedom in 
the same breath. Real security is within 
one’s self. Freedom opens up opportunity to 
develop one's self. 

We want our children to have an equal 
opportunity—not equality, but equal oppor- 
tunity. We think education is one way to 
give them this. Education helps develop 
ones’ self-confidence, ability, and drive. We 
are interested in improving the quality of 
education. We think this should and can 
be handled by State and local governments, 
and are in the process of reorganizing school 
districts as a first step. 

As mothers, we pray for peace. We believe 
that peace is possible if we preserve freedom. 
Freedom spreads if it works. It works if we 
do our part. 

We want America to be strong. We want 
America to grow—ecornomically and spirit- 
ually, We believe it will if we preserve our 
freedom, 

Looking steadily at the past and present, 
and also ahead to the future, we have a vision 
of the loyalty, integrity, education, and moral 
fiber of American citizens. 

With our hands on our hearts, we say, “I 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one Nation under God, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

We believe that you as Congressmen will 

in the past, present, and future, 
the importance of individual initiative and 
price. If we can keep our goal and vision 
under the will of God, America will move to 
an energetic role in free world development. 
We know that you will have the courage to 
consider the effects that any proposed legis- 
lation will have on our goals. We know your 
efforts and deliberations will shape a proud 
future for America, 


Fortieth Anniversary of the American 
Legion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed. 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Tom Hargis, past post com- 
mander of the L. A. Engle, Jr., Post No. 
1 0 the American Legion, at Bisbee, 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BEFORE L, A. ENGLE, Jr., Post No. 16, 
BISBEE, ARIZ., AT THE AMERICAN LEGION 40TH 
ANNIVERSARY BANQUET, Marcy 21, 1959, BY 
Tom HARGIS, Past Post COMMANDER 

Tonight we are gathered here to celebrate 
the 40th anniversary of the American Legion. 

I am not going to review the history of our 

great organization, but I would enjoy the 

opportunity to look to the future of our 


Legion. 

It is said that “Life begins at 40” and as 
the Legion has attained that age, I truly 
believe that we should look to the future and 
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through concentrated efforts exert our en- 
ergies toward a better and more honored 
organization. 

Ordinarily, I don't go in much for slang 
expressions, but I'm going to use one now— 
for, it’s being tossed about these days as a 
description of a trend that seems to be 
sweeping this country. “Behind it is an idea, 
perhaps a plan, that we Americans can take 
almost anything more easily than we can 
take ridicule, 

The slang expression is this: “It's corny.” 
It is being applied more to anything that 
is part of the American tradition. In short, 
It's corny to be an American. It's quite the 
fashion to find fault with everything that 
relates to our homespun ideas and beliefs, 
to haul our Government over the coals and 
make fun of our lawmakers, to crack jokes 
about Congress, and laugh at cartoons of 
our President. 

It’s smart to admire things that have a 
foreign flavor because it's corny these days 
to be an American. In fact, what most of 
us know as the American way has been 
twisted into all sorts of propaganda that 
goes by the name but hasn't the slightest 
resemblance to the original product. 

Uncle Sam used to be a symbol of men 
who were willing to work and struggle and 
speak up good and loud for our democratic 
ideals. Nowdays, you're narrowminded and 
filled with outworn prejudices if you think 
of Uncle Sam as anything but a broken- 
down old man who lives in the past. 

Nowadays you're a flag waver or senti- 
mentalist or Redbaiter or some other kind 
of a baiter if you believe all it has stood for 
since 1776 means anything today. And if 
you stand up now and then and speak in 
defense of the old-fashioned American way 
as prescribed by our forefathers, you are 
emotional. 

As for me, I don’t mind being called 
corny. I don't mind being old fashioned 
and conservative, I am proud to be called 
a flag waver and all the sarcastic smarties 
of the propaganda line can’t swerve me 
from my beliefs and ideals. Im an Am- 
erican. 

What does the word “corn” mean any- 
how? It is a particular American grain— 
the grain that grows tall and green across 
our prairies in the summer—and inciden- 
tally that gain isn’t too corny to help feed 
a hungry worid. 

In a democracy, society must recognize 
that the individual has rights which are 
guaranteed, and the individual must recog- 
nize that he has responsibilities which are 
not to be evaded. 

Freedom is like a bag of sand. If there 
is a hole anywhere in the bag, all the sand 
will run out. If any group of our people 
are denied their rights, sooner or later all 
groups stand to lose their rights. All free- 
dom will run out. 

I deem this a fitting time to remind all 
that peace is not merely a vacuum left by 
the ending of wars. It is the creation of two 
eternal principles: justice and freedom. 

The goal of a great democracy should be 
fulfillment, not ease, It should be adequacy, 
not serenity. 

Are we to be like the people in the village 
of Sham? A triumphal feast was scheduled. 
And to insure adequate liquid refreshments, 
each villager agreed to pour one bottle of 
his best wine into a great cask. “If the bottle 
that I contribute is filled with water," rea- 
sons one, “the dilution will be so slight, who 
will notice?” 

But when the feast commenced and the 
Cask was tapped, nothing but water poured 
forth. Everyone in the village had figured 
alike: “My bit will not be missed.” 

The harvest we reap comes from the seeds 
we sow. You can't leave patriotism up to 
the other fellow. The individual must con- 
tribute his bit by evaluating his actions in 
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the light of how they will affect not only 
himself but how they will affect the other 
fellow. 

America did not get to be the great Na- 
tion she is today by just the fact she is a 
country. It is the people in the Nation 
that have made America great. And so the 
same is true in the American Legion. We 
should all contribute our bit, renew our 
faith and be bold in our decisions, take cour- 
age of things to come, and ever be watchful 
in order to insure that our way of life, our 
homespun ideals, and our American ways 
will forever endure. 

The American Legion has not changed in 
Its patriotic character. In its Ideals, in its 
objectives, and in its Integrity. Keeping 
America always American is still Its con- 
tinuing goal. It is still true to the original 
purposes set forth so vividly in 1919 in the 
preamble to its constitution. 

The good impact on the American scene of 
the American Legion is immeasurable, It 
has been an important factor in the defense 
of our free institutions, in keeping love of 
country at a high premium, in raising the 
popular level of education, in the great in- 
crease of home ownership, in the enlightened 
streamlining of child welfare, in pioneering 
modern care of the disabled and physical- 
ly handicapped, and in the Nation's pre- 
paredness against aggression. 

We salute our local post and wish it many 
happy returns as this great organization 
starts on its fifth decade of service to God 
and country. 


Lowell Mason’s Grace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 7 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, for a 
number of years Lowell Mason, former 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, has been host at a luncheon on the 
opening day of the ball season. At the 
luncheon yesterday were members of the 
executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of the Government. 

Mr. Mason, as usual, opened the lunch- 
eon with a grace which was an inspira- 
tion to all of those present. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
grace be made a part of these remarks 
and printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD, 

There being no objection, the grace 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOWELL Mason’s GRACE 

O God teach us to repay our debt to 
Thee by the quality of our lives not by the 
quality of our words. 

Grant us such a measure of thy spirit, that 
the fellowship of man one with another (at 
this luncheon, the baseball game and all 
places where we gather together in com- 
radeship) may be an echo of the fellowship 
of the spirit Thou hast taught us in the 
quiet of cathedrals, the solitude of woods, 
and the majesty of sea and mountain. 

Here in the Capitol (the busy marketplace 
of ideas) where men seek the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 

Teach us, O God, to respect the feelings 
of others more than our own rights and the 
rights of others more than our own feelings- 
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Teach us to differ without anger, to know 
the best not just the good; to know that 
it is better to earn Liberty than to praise 
it. Amen. : 


Secretary Strauss and Mikoyan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr, BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the April 7, 1959, issue 
of the Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader. 
The editorial pays tribute to Secretary 
of Commerce Lewis L, Strauss for his 
realistic attitude in dealing with Soviet 
Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan during 
the latter’s recent visit to this country. 

Secretary Struuss“ past and present 
Monumental services in behalf of this 
country are well known; but the service 
he performed through his principled and 
forthright talk with Deputy Premier Mi- 
koyan should add even greater laurels 
to an already highly distinguished 
Career. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

BECRETARY STRAUSS AND MIKOYAN 

Looking back at Mikoyan's recent visit to 
the United States the whole affair seems 
®ven more disgraceful than it did at the 
time. The picture of prominent American 
industrialists and financial people falling all 
Over themselves to wine and dine and shake 
the hands of this Communist lying murderer 
4s certainly one of the most nauseating in 
American history. 

This newspaper would now like to add to 
the small roll of honor of American leaders 
who refused to be taken in by Mikoyan, the 
name of Commerce Secretary Lewis L. 
Strauss, former chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

It seems that Commerce Secretary Strauss, 
When he was forced to meet Mikoyan as part 
Of his official duties, bluntly told the Com- 
munst leader that the Soviets had brought 
Slavery back into the world. Admiral Strauss 
acted as all Americans should have acted. He 
Proudly represented the American heritage. 

For instance, when Mikoyan came to his 
Office he brought Strauss a present of a box 
Of caviar, a luxurious food for the belly, Ad- 
Miral Strauss in return presented Mikoyan 
with food for the mind and spirit. His 
Present to Mikoyan was a copy of Washing- 
ton a Farewell Address. 

Secretary Strauss had underlined the pass- 
age where Washington said: “Reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that na- 
tional morality can prevail In exclusion of 
Teligious principle.” 

Mikoyan is supposed to have said: “You 
3 w, you talk about religion, but we have 

& religion, too, and we think it is the highest 

We send our sons off to battle. 
chev sent off three and one didn't 
return.” 

Admiral Strauss properly pointed out that 
that wasn’t an example of religion but a 
desiro for self-preservation, a virtue of 
Pagan nations that has nothing to do with 
religion, 
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Mikoyan was then supposed to have got 
mad and said: “You have preached the 
brotherhood of man for 2,000 years and you 
have achieyed absolutely. nothing." 

Admiral Strauss then answered: “That is 
an indictment of man, but not of religion. 
You overlook the fact that the brotherhood 
of man was successful in that it eliminated 
slavery, until you reinstated it.” 

At that point Mikoyan got up and left. 

Thus Strauss Joins the small role of honor 
consisting of Richard Cardinal * Cushing, 
AFL-CIO President Meany, Styles Bridges, 
Congressman Judd, and General Trudeau 
who spoke out boldly, stating what Mikoyan 
is and what the nation he represents stands 
for. — 

The fantastic thing about it was that there 
were so few— that the rest of the people fell 
all over themselves to fawn on Mikoyan, 

Some of these people, of course, were dedi- 
cated pro-Communists but the big majority 
weren't. As you read the dinner list of the 
people who welcomed Mikoyan the situation 
becomes even more incomprehensible, These 
men are the leaders of American business and 
finance. They have been very successful in 
handling their own affairs. 

The only way you can explain the whole 
affair, apparently, is that in this age of spe- 
cialization, many of these business leaders 
are specialists. They do not understand our 
politics and apparently do not pay much at- 
tention to religion. So they have no im- 
mediate moral revulsion toward a man such 
as Mikoyan, 

This must indicate à degeneration of the 
American spirit. . 

Thank God that Admiral Strauss has not 
forgotten what this country stands for and 
is not afraid to pass moral judgment on 
Mikoyan, 


The Democratic Advisory Council: 
Spenders Without Portfolio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one of 
the interesting phases of American life 
is the presence of self-styled advisory 
committees who prance around the 
fringe of political parties, telling both the 
legislative and the executive branches of 
the Government what ought to be done 
to save the country. 

One such committee is the Democratic 
Advisory Council, which issues a number 
of advisory statements on a great num- 
ber of questions. Interestingly enough, 
this council does not have the present 
leaders of the Democratic Party in Con- 
gress among its membership. I think a 
reading of the advice that is passed out 
pretty well explains the reluctance of 
the legislative leaders to join the group. 

The Washington Daily News of April 
7 has an interesting comment on the 
most recent pronouncement of the 
Democratic Advisory Council. I believe 
that most Americans will be interested in 
knowing that this Democratic Advisory 
Council still holds to the “spend and 
spend“ theory of government. The Daily 
News points out, quite correctly, that 
some of the members of the council, who 
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have been failures in the art of balancing 
their governmental books, are now try- 
ing to steer the National Government in- 
to the disastrous groove of bankruptcy 
which they have carved for themselves. 

I ask permission to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the editorial en- 
titled Spenders Without Portfolio,” 
from the Washington Daily News of April 
7, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPENDERS WITHOUT PORTFOLIO 


By its own count, the Democratic Advisory 
Council in the last couple of years has put 
out 26 statements telling the Eisenhower 
administration and Congress what to do. It 
is fair to report that the administration and 
the Democratic leadership in Cdhgress have 
ignored this advise in 26 instances. 

The advisory council was appointed by 
the party chairman and proclaims at will, 
having no other responsibility. Its latest 
pronunclamento is designed to make politi- 
cal capital out of the people who presently 
are out of jobs. After we wade through the 
usual cliches and misstatements of fact, we 
come to the remedies which add up to one 
theme; If the Government would just spend 
more, 

The Pisenhower administration, says the 
ghost writer for these 27 politicians, is trying 
to “balance the budget without balancing the 
economy.” 

In other words, the way to balance the 
economy is to run up bigger and bigger Gov- 
ernment deficits. This creates inflation, 
which makes it easier for more people to lose 
their jobs and raises the price of everything 
for those who manage to keep their jobs. 

One of the 27 advisers is Gov. Foster Fur- 
culo of Massachusetts, a State whose debt 
has gone up nearly $1 billion in a dozen 
years and which is desparately hunting new 
taxes to keep up with the spending. 

Another advisor is Gov. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams of Michigan, a State which even Mr. 
Williams belatedly admits is facing financial 
disaster, a State going broke. 

These are some of the reasons President 
Eisenhower and the Democratic leadership 
in Congress are not likely to pay much heed 
to the Democratic Advisory Committee. 
There is always something to be thankful for. 


The Southern Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, my at- 
tention was called to a letter appearing 
on the editorial page of the Washington 
Evening Star of today, entitled The 
Southern Way.” I do not know the 
author of the letter, Mr. Powers, I have 
not had the pleasure of meeting him. 
K Iever heard of him, I do not remember 

This letter is a very powerful argu- 
ment in favor of protecting the individ- 
ual rights of our people and the in- 
dividuality of our, people against the 
pesen drive for conformity at any and 

cost, 
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I regard the drive to compel every seg- 
ment of this country to conform, in its 
social order and in its cultural arrange- 
ments, and the concurrent drive to com- 
pel the individual to conform to what is 
regarded as the norm by the majority, as 
being one of the greatest dangers to what 
we have long boasted of as the American 
way of life. 

This letter appeals to me, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tse SOUTHERN Way 


In the national controversy raging over 
segregated schooling, we often hear of the 
southern way of life. This phrase is used 
with too little understanding both by those 
who wield it for defense and those who hurl 
it in attack. It is true that the South has 
a way of life, but the point missed is that a 
way of life is a normal social phenomenon. 
Way of life is, in fact, our everyday trans- 
lation of the old term regime.“ And re- 
gime is a word rich in social meaning. 

Of all regions, the South has maintained a 
regime in the clearést and most enduring 
form. It has a society more unified by im- 
ponderables, more conscious of self-defini- 
tion, more homogeneous in outlook than any 
other region, It should be recognized that 
these are conserving forces. The effect of 

a regime is to conserve and stabilize. 

The South has had the enormously difi- 
cult problem of accommodating a large mi- 
nority distinct in race and culture. 

The South is the natural prime target of 
those who hate the very idea of regime. Any- 
one who looks beneath appearance to reality 
must see that the attack upon the southern 
school system is but one front of a general 
attack upon the principle of an independent, 
self-directing sociál order, with a set of 
values proper to itself. It is the one pushed 
most vigorously now because for a variety of 
reasons it can draw the most publicity, and 
it is the kind of action for which the liberal's 
sentinrentalism makes him most gullible. 

No long memory is needed to recall other 
fronts on which the attack against the South 
has formerly been active. Not very long 
ago the issue was fundamentalism, and the 
South was being crucified for holding a reli- 
gious belief not terribly different from that 
of respectable contemporary neo-orthodoxy. 
Later it was the sharecropping system, 
which certainly brings great wealth neither 
to owner nor cropper, but which is nothing 
to get excited over from a distance, unless 

done starts with a strong initial prejudice, 
Still later it was the poll tax, again nothing 
to get excited over unless you believe that 
adding to the number of votes automatically 
adds to the amount of wisdom: Thus the at- 
tackers have said by their actions, “Any stick 
to beat a dog.” This is the reason we ur- 
gently need to look for the real impulse be- 
hind their militancy. 

The modern liberal has confused liberty 
with power, but the only use he has for 
power is to destroy. If these fanatical de- 
stroyers are allowed to have their way, the 
next thing to be challenged will be the basis 
on which the more general Anrerican way of 
life is f The same charge of in- 
equity leveled against the southern regime 
will be leveled against capitalism, private 
property, the family and even individuality. 
The liberal’s rage is directed against all re- 
straints which allow things to grow in their 
own native character. He has s verdict of 
guilty against everything that stands in the 
way of certain ideas which are themselves 
Ute-denying. 
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Most of us readily admit that this Nation 
owes both its independence and its happi- 
ness to the principle of self-determination. 
That principle is now in danger of being sup- 
presesd by a blind zeal for standardization 
and enforced conformity. To oppose that 
trend, we do not have to become sectionalists. 
We need only to grant the right of distinct 
groups to exercise some liberty of choice in 
the ordering of their social and cultural ar- 
rangements. If that liberty is denied, there 
will be no ground left on which to assert any 
other liberty. 

W. A. Powers, Jr. 


White House Ceremony Lists Antarctic 
Feats of Tucker Sno-Cat, Manufactured 
in Medford, Orez. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
February 4 there took place at the White 
House a most impressive ceremony. The 
President of the United States presented 
the Hubbard Medal of the National Geo- 
graphic Society to the U.S. Navy Antarc- 
tic Expeditions of 1955-59, and also to 
the British explorer, Sir Vivian Fuchs. 

It is my understanding that the Presi- 
dent asked many questions about the de- 
tails of the great expeditions which were 
being honored. In reply to one of these 
questions, Sir Vivian Fuchs described the 
remarkable vehicles which carried him- 
self and his comrades across the tractless 
waste of the Antarctic—barren icy 
steppes which long ago claimed the lives 
of the heroic British explorer, Capt. Rob- 
ert F. Scott, Royal Navy, and his party. 
Let me quote a sentence from an article 
appearing in the National Geographic 
magazine for April 1959. The sentence 
is as follows: 

In response to a question from Mr. Eisen- 
hower, the British explorer briefly described 
the Sno-Cat, the tracked vehicle that pro- 
vided his principal means of transportation 
across the icy pole. 


Mr. President, we of the State of Ore- 
gon are inestimably proud that the 
Sno-Cat, heralded by Sir Vivian Fuchs 
in his conversation with the President, is 
manufactured by the Tucker Corp., of 
Medford, Oreg. We are pleased that the 
U.S. Navy and the British Government 
have made effective use of the Tucker 
Sno-Cat, and we commend a similar deci- 
sion to other units of the Department 
of Defense, such as the Army and the 
Air Force, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
= [From National Geographic, April 1959] 

Soctrery HONORS THE CONQUERORS OF 

ANTARCTICA 

On February 4, before a distinguished au- 
dience gathered at the White House, Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower presented the 
National Geographic Soclety’s Hubbard 
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Medal to British explorer Sir Vivian Fuchs 
and to the U.S. Navy Antarctic Expedition of 
1955-59. 

The ceremonies took place in the green- 
draped Cabinet Room adjoining the Presi- 
dent’s private office. A proud, smiling Lady 
Fuchs looked on as the coveted gold medal 
Was bestowed on her husband. 

Secretary of the Navy Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr., accepted the Hubbard Medal for the ac- 
complishments of his service in the ex- 
ploration of the White Continent. For their 
roles in the conquest of Antarctica, gold du- 
plicates went to Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations, and Read Adm. George 
Dufek. 

MEDAL FOR TRANSANTARCTIC LEADER 


Melville Bell Grosvenor, president and 
editor of the National Geographic Society, in- 
troduced the medal recipients to the Presi- 
dent. 

“I speak for the trustees.” he said, “and 
nearly 2,500,000 National Geographic mem- 
bers when I thank you for your interest in 
our work—the increase and diffusion of 
geographic knowledge. We are proud, Sir, 
that you are a longtime member of our 
society. 

“Mr. President, the Hubbard Medal is one 
of geography's highest honors. It com- 
memorates Gardiner Greene Hubbard, a 
founder and first president of our society— 
and, incidentally, my great-grandfather. 
Adm. Robert E. Peary, discoverer of the 
North Pole, received this medal first in 1906. 

“Today we honor the Commonwealth 
Transantarctic Expedition for its extraordi- 
nary achievement of the first crossing by 
land of the southernmost continent. In a 
period of 99 days, from November 24, 1957, 
to March 2, 1958, Sir Vivian Fuchs and 11 
other hardy men traveled 2,158 miles over the 
South Pole from the Weddell Sea to Mc- 
Murdo Sound. They accomplished what 
Shackleton called the last great polar jour- 
ney that can be made. 

“Conditions facing Sir Vivian and his men 
were cruel. White-outs blinded them. ' Cre- 
vasses threatened to swallow them. Strange 
illnesses slowed them. And finally, the cold 
was so bitter that—I am told on best au- 
thority—even the penguins turned blue. 

“To have made the journey at all is a feat 
of unprecedented valor and leadership. But, 
Mr. President, at the same time they carried 
out some of the most valuable scientific work 
of the International Geophysical Year. De- 
spite hardships, the explorers stopped every 
30 miles to make seismographic shots, and 
they made gravity tests every 15 miles. Our 

phers will have to remake our maps. 
of Antarctica as a result of these surveys. 

“For his mastery of a continent, the Na- 
tional Geographic Society has awarded the 
Hubbard Medal, with this citation: 

“*To Sir Vivian Fuchs for brilliant leader- 
ship of the British Transantarctic Expedi- 
tion 1955-58 and for his extraordinary con- 
tributions to geographic knowledge of Ant- 
arctica.’ 

“NAVY'S ACHIEVEMENTS RECOGNIZED 


“Now, Mr, President, as a sailor and class- 
mate at Annapolis of both Admirals Burke 
and Dufek. I am especially pleased—and I 
know you are—that the trustees of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society have also awarded 
the Hubbard Medal to the U.S. Navy for its 
outstanding contributions to science through © 
its IGY Antarctic Expeditions. 

“Under the leadership of Gates, 
Admiral Burke, and Rear Admiral Dufek, 
more than 10,000 men of our Navy have 
built the many outposts from which the 
unknown lands of Antarctica are being 
studied. ` 

“The logistics would have been impossible 
for any organization but the U.S, Navy. 
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Everything had to be shipped or planed in, 
from delicate instruments to lumber for 
shelter. Through the world’s most dan- 
gerous waters, our Navy brought hundreds of 
thousands of tons of supplies into Antarctica. 

“To build and supply the famous station 
at the South Pole itself, where Sir Vivian and 
his men received rest and refreshment from 
American scientists and Naval officers, the 
Navy and Air Force flew in 1,450 tons of sup- 
Plies. 

“The 4-year effort—which is continuing 
was in the highest tradition of the Navy, 
Mr. President. Lt. Charles Wilkes, who first 
sailed to Antarctic water in 1838, would have 
been proud. His successors, whom we honor 
today, have continued and enhanced the 
Navy's great tradition of discovery and ex- 
Ploration. The citation on the medal reads: 

“*Awarded to the U.S, Navy Antarctic Ex- 
Peditions 1955-59 for outstanding service to 
science in exploring vast south polar regions 
and establishing scientific stations for the 
International Geophysical Year." 

“Gold duplicates have been struck for 
Admiral Burke, your great Chief of Naval 
Operations and father of the nuclear- — 
ered Navy, and for Rear Admiral Dufek, who 
is still in command of Operation Deep 
Freeze.” 

News cameras whirred and clicked as the 
President received the gold medals from Dr. 
Grosvenor and presented them in turn to Sir 
Vivian Fuchs, Navy Secretary Gates, and 
Admiral Burke. Each received as well a firm 
Presidential handshake. In response to a 
question from Mr, Eisenhower, the British 
explorer briefly described the sno-cat, the 
tracked vehicle that provided his principal 
means of transportation across the icy pole. 

The formal ceremonies concluded, the 
President turned to Lady Fuchs, who was 
chatting with Sir Harold Caccia, British 
Ambassador to the United States. Offering 
her his congratulations on her husband's 
historic achievement, the President flashed 
the famed Eisenhower grin. “TH bet,” he 
said, you're mighty glad you stayed home.” 


The Benson Farm Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
á 0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
February 21, 1959, issue of the Washing- 
ton Report of Representative GEORGE 
McGovern, of South Dakota. Repre- 
Sentative McGovern competently and 
briefly reviews the Benson farm policy 
Tecord and points up the existing situa- 
tion in farm legislation. It is worthy of 
our attention, 

There being no objection, the report 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman GEORGE McGovern) 

Wasuincton, D.C., February 21, 1959.— 
Dear friends, Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
Son came before the Agriculture Committees 
of both the House and Senate in mid- 
February to ask broader authority to fiex 
farm prices downward. 

BENSON FARM POLICY RECORD 

What the Secretary said in effect was a 

Playback of the theme he has been preach- 
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ing ever since he took office in 1953. That 
is: lower farm prices will discourage farmers 
from producing surpluses and will, there- 
fore, produce higher farm income, 

Unhappily for many farm families—as well 
as small businessmen and workers who rely 
heavily on agriculture for thelr own live- 
Uuhood—the results of the last 6 years have 
disproved the Benson theory. 

Since the beginning of 1953, farm prices 
are down 16 percent. Farm income is down 
25 percent. In the 1952-57 period, farmers 
absorbed an aggregate loss of nearly $18 bil- 
lion in income. Four million farm folks 
have left the land, and 600,000 farms have 
disappeared. Meanwhile, Government stocks 
of farm commodities haye quadrupled since 
1952, Benson does not seem to realize that 
lower prices lead to greater production, as 
farmers seek to offset their loss of income. 


NEW PRICE-FLEXING AUTHORITY ASKED 


Yet, the Secretary told the Agriculture 
Committees he needed: (1) New authority 
permitting him to set price supports at zero 
if he deems necessary; or (2) discard the 
parity principle and support prices between 
75 percent and 90 percent of the average 
market price in the immediately preceding 3 

ears. j 

4 In my opinion, Congress will not accept-the 
administration’s farm recommendations, I, 
for one, cannot accept any such proposal. 
But a showdown is in the offing. The first 
round will probably come as we consider 
wheat legislation in the next few weeks. 

WHAT ADMINISTRATION FARM PROPOSALS MEAN 

To give Secretary Benson authority to drop 
supports down to zero would be to invite re- 
turn to the chaos of 30 years ago. If Con- 
gress were to approve the plan providing for 
supports somewhere between 75 percent and 
90 percent of the average market price for the 
last 3 years, manufacturing milk supports 
could slump to as low as $2.45 a hundred- 
weight, compared to the present $3.06. But- 
terfat supports could drop to 47.6 cents a 
pound, compared to 59 cents a pound. Corn 
supports could fall to 96 cents a bushel, in- 
stead of the prospective $1.12, and wheat sup- 
ports could plummet to $1.43 a bushel, com- 
pared to the announced level of $1.81. This 
latter figure will probably drop to $1.77 a 
bushel for 1959 even if the program remains 
as it now is, This is because of the Agricul- 
ture Department's new method of calculating 
parity. 

PRICES DROP BUT PARITY RATIO RISES 

The new parity computation went into 
effect at the beginning of this year. When 
the parity ratio was figured for the month 
ending in mid-January, it showed it had 


risen 2 points. The parity ratio was reported 
at 82 percent. In mid-December, it stood 
at 80 percent. 


In reality, however, farm prices had actu- 
ally fallen 1 percent by the old standards, 
toppling to 79 percent of parity, the lowest 
since August 1940. 

Even with farm prices hovering at their 
lowest level in 19 years, consumers have not 
benefited by lower food prices. In the final 
3 months of 1958, the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that retail food prices rose 
3 percent. At the same time, the farm share 
of the food dollar has dropped from 47 cents 
in 1952 to 39 cents today. We need to remind 
ourselves that on a loaf of bread, for example, 
the farmer receives only about 2 cents for 
the wheat involved. 

ONE-SIDED PICTURE OF FARM COSTS 

Much has been made of the cost of the 
farm programs, and to be sure, they have 
skyrocketed tremendously under Secretary 
Benson. But so often, only one side of the 
picture is shown. 

The administration, for instance, has made 
& great deal of the 61 million a day storage 
cost for farm commodities. This is no small 
figure, but it costs more than 623 million a 
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day to finance the Federal debt. Yet, we 
have had no recommendation to reduce in- 
terest rates which have been pushed higher 
and higher as a direct result of administra- 
tion policy. 

How many people know that of the total 
$6,872 million estimated agricultural budget 
for 1959, $3,022 million will be expended for 
programs which have multiple benefits go- 
ing far beyond agriculture? 

FARM BUDGET NOT ALL AGRICULTURE 


Some $1,383 million will go toward pro- 
grams related to foreign aid—Public Law 
480 and the International Wheat Agreement, 
for example. Every American benefits from 
these expenditures, whether he lives on the 
prairie lands of South Dakota or in a Fifth 
Avenue penthouse in New York City, 

Here are a few other programs listed as 
agriculture expenditures which benefit other 
segments of the public: $145 million for 
school lunch program; $53 million for dis- 
ease and pest control; $21 million for meat 
inspection; $74 million for school milk pro- 
gram; and $26 million for dairy products for 
the armed services and Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

All of these are fine programs. But is it 
fair that the farm budget should be 
with all of the cost? Shouldn't some of it 
be shifted to the State Department, De- 
tense Department, etc.? 

In spite of the implications that farmers 
enjoy a favored subsidy position, records 
show that of all Government subsidies paid 
in the last 50 years, agriculture has received 
only $5 out of every $1,000. 


HOPEFUL SIGNS FOR NEW LEGISLATION 


Obviously, we need a change in farm pol- 
icy. There is no reason why a Nation that 
has the brain power to put satellites into 
orbit around the earth and send atomic- 
powered submarines beneath the polar ice 
cap Cannot solye the problems of agricul- 
ture to the benefit of the farmer and the 
general public. 

I believe there are hopeful signs in this 
Congress. Senate Majority Leader JOHNSON 
has called for an improved farm program, 
Under serious consideration is a bill offered 
by Senator Tatarapce, which by the way is 
similar to a measure I offered 2 years ago. 
Senator HUMPHREY is working closely with 
him on this legislation. In the House, I 
believe chances have also improved, Many 
of my colleagues share my determination to 
25 for passage of a more adequate farm 

On several previous occasions, Congress 
has passed strong farm legislation, only to 
have it vetoed by the President at Mr. Ben- 
son’s insistence. Let us hope that this will 
not be the fate of farm legislation in the 
next 2 years. 

Your friend and Representative in 
Congress, 
GEORGE McGovern. 


~ 


Review of the Book “The Communist 
World and Ours” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in the 
continuing struggle between capi 
and communism, it is interesting to note 
the different appraisals of Communist 
objectives as seen through the eyes of 
professed authorities on this subject. 
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The well known newspaper writer, 
Walter Lippmann, after a 2-week visit 
to Russia last fall, has written a book 
on this general subject entitled “The 
Communist World and Ours.” 

A penetrating and succinct review of 
this book appeared in the April 6, 1959, 
issue of the New Leader magazine. I 
commend the reading of the review to 
my colleagues, and ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LirpMANN’s COMMUNIST WORLD 
(“The Communist World and Ours," by 

Walter Lippmann; reviewed by Myron 

Rush, Soviet affairs analyst, Rand Corp.) 

“The rulers of Russia * are drawn 
toward Asia and away from Europe.” Mos- 
cow faces east with the air of being the 
capital of a new order of things among the 
Asian peoples. So reported Walter Lippmann 
in a series of newspaper articles following 
a 2-week visit to the U.S.S.R. last October, 
highlighted by a 2-hour interview with So- 
viet Premier Nikita Khrushchev. The most 
learned and experienced of American publi- 
cists found the “basic issue,” and at the 
same time the “most pressing Issue,“ be- 
tween the Communist world and ours to be 
the Russian and Chinese challenge for the 
leadership of Asia and Africa. 

It was not to be supposed that the leader 
of the Communist world would lay bare 
his innermost thoughts to the bourgeois 
journalist; but apparently he failed also to 
reveal those foremost in his mind. A few 
days after their interview Khrushchev pro- 
nounced his ultimatum to the Western 
Powers on Berlin, thus assuring that the 
most pressing issue, at least for the 6 months 
following Lippmann's visit, would be a So- 
viet challenge in Europe, not in Asia, 

Nevertheless, Lippmann has made no ef- 
fort to fit the Berlin crisis to his findings, 
which are reprinted with amplified conclu- 
sions in “The Communist World and Ours.” 
Apparently the present Berlin crisis, in his 
view, does not illuminate the mainsprings 
and the controlling ideas of Soviet foreign 
policy, which are the objects of his study. 

The main challenge to the West is in Asia 
because that is where communism’s strength 
lies. “The main power of the Communist 
states lies * * * in the force of their exam- 
ple“ to countries which are economically un- 
developed. The Communist leaders in Mos- 
cow and Peiping.are certain that they will 
win primacy in Asia if only they can avoid 
war, which would ruin their economic 
achievements. Since they need peace, our 
military measures appear to them as prep- 
arations for an attack designed to halt their 
revolutionary rise to world leadership. 

This explains their unwillingness to ne- 
gotiate any concession which might give us 
even a slight tactical advantage in case of 
war. Observing the bellicosity of our gen- 
erals and the propensity of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and the President to 
treat the conflict as a religious war, the 
Communists regard hostilities as inevitable 
unless they make themselves so powerful that 
war cannot take place. 

The West, too, has grounds for suspicion, 
“Insofar as the Soviet Union and Red China 
gain in military power, they are certainly 
bound to use it as an instrument of policy 
in order to complete their domination of 
Asia and of Africa.” Europe is not mentioned 
here as an object of domination, evidently 
because Lippmann believes the chief purpose 
of Soviet military power, after defense, is 
to reinforce the political attraction of the 
Communist system, and that system holds 
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little attraction for the more advanced coun- 
tries of Europe. 

True, there are Communist regimes in east 
Europe, but they were imposed and have been 
maintained by Soviet military power brought 
on the scene by the war against Nazi Ger- 
many. Lippmann feels that the Soviet leaders 
know that in east Europe they are not fol- 
lowed and admired and imitated. Aware 
that their domination of the area ls pre- 
carious and impermanent, they would with- 
draw if they knew how this could safely be 
done. We should help them find a way. 

If Communist military power serves these 
limited objectives and lacks an aggressive 
spirit, does it pose a serious threat to the 
countries of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization alliance? Lippmann is confident 
that there is no military threat to the United 
States—nor, unless something very stupid or 
desperate or reckless is done, to our principal 
allies in Europe. This oracular pronounce- 
ment follows an equally ambiguous phrase: 
He is confident, provided we maintain the 
balance of deterrent power. 

But Lippmann gives little hint as to what 
this may require. He at once deprecates the 
notion that we cannot afford to keep up the 
Tace, and cautions against scare campaigns 
and becoming obessed with weapons. He 
records that nothing Khrushchey told him 
implied the view that “the U.S.S.R, has long- 
range missiles which have broken, or are 
about to break, the existing military stale- 
mate with the United States.” Subsequently, 
however, after precipitating the Berlin crisis, 
Khrushchev began to boast of Soviet ICBM 
production and to imply a somewhat differ- 
ent estimate of the strategic balance than 
the one he conveyed to Lippmann in October. 

The Communist leadership appeared stable 
and united. Khrushehev's professed uncon- 
cern about the future of Soviet-Chinese rela- 
tions seemed genuine, a product of his con- 
viction that “applied science can solve all 
human problems,” and of his “basic revolu- 
tionary faith that a Communist man is a new 
kind of man.” 

This, in brief summary of Lippmann's short 
account, is the Communist world as he sees 
it. Many of the features which Western 
political observers conventionally stress are 
missing here. There are Communist states, 
but no Communist parties, and policy is 
made by the “powerful government.” Al- 
though the interview with Khrushchev makes 
up half the book, nothing is said of his posi- 
tion in the leadership, Neither is there men- 
tion of a dictatorship, whether of Khru- 
shchev, of the proletariat, or of the party. 

Lenin's authority is noted, but not his 
precepts for waging the struggle to decide 
“who [will destroy] whom?" (Marshal Zhu- 
kov, whom early partisans of disengagement 
once looked upon as an advocate of with- 
drawal from East Europe, actually used the 
phrase in a published speech to justify the 
Soviet intervention in Hungary.) He ap- 
pears only to warn his ideological descend- 
ants against trusting the capitalist world, 
whose masters would launch a “preventive 
war“ rather than submit to the loss of world 
dominion. 

While the Communist world fears and dis- 
trusts ours, within their world evidently 
trust abounds. Doubtless Lippmann is 
right in warning that we ought not to rely 
for our salvation on divisions in the Com- 
munist world. But is it really necessary to 
this end that we disregard the fissures that 
exist and describe the Soviet system as one 
that does not work perfectly and has private 
discontent? Is it really to be supposed that 
Khrushchev’s revolutionary faith protects 
him from doubts about Red China's leaders, 
as though a Communist man could not in 
a moment become a despicable deviationist 
like Vyacheslav Molotov, or even a renegade 
like Marshal Tito? Is the Communist revo- 
lution as it has developed during 40 years 
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in Russia and 10 years in China, best de- 
scribed as a “revolution of the submerged 
masses * * demanding a better life for 
themselves?” 

If communism in Russia and China has 
such popular strength and the masses of 
Asia seem likely to rally to communism, if 
the Soviet and Chinese social structures 
harbor merely private discontent and their 
rulers implicitly trust each other as a new 
kind of man, what then are the grounds of 
Lippmann’s confidence that the Communist 
movement is not destined to expand until it 
has conquered the whole world? 

There is, first, the fact that “the Soviet 
system does not work * * in eastern 
Europe.” In the face of Khrushehev's re- 
peated warnings that the clock will never 
be turned back in East Europe, despite the 
stepped-up socialization of the satellite 
economies and the plans for their increased 
specialization and subordination to Moscow's 
planning and direction, Lippmann suggests 
that in the long run nationalist forces will 
induce the Soviet Union to end its hegem- 
ony. A second reason for confidence is his 
evident belief that the Soviet leaders do 
not have in view the subjugation of west 
Europe. Since popular support 18 in Lipp- 
mann's view essential to the Communist 
revolution, there is little danger of com- 
munism’s spread to west Europe unless, con- 
trary to its leaders’ strategy, there is war. 

Lippmann's prescriptions for western pol- 
icy flow logically from his analysis of the 
Communist world. In Asia we should meet 
the Communist challenge by underwriting 
India’s development, thereby demonstrating 
that there Is a more humane way to over- 
come poverty. In we should capi- 
talize on Soviet political weakness by seek- 
ing to end the military occupation of the 
Continent. At one point, Lippmann poses 
the problem of how democracies like ours 
can be induced to support armaments with- 
out scare campaigns which alienate the 
many millions of neutralists and pacifists. 
He nowhere resolves the question, but his 
last word is to relax and to avoid hysterics. 

Although these views were first set down 
for the daily newspaper, their distinguished 
author always looks to the distant prospect: 
The future may still prove him right. Yet, 
considering the small place occupied by 
struggle, violence, deceit and evil—in brief, 
the virtual absence of bolshevism—in the 
Communist world of Walter Lippman, and 
bearing in mind bolshevism’s large role in 
Communist history, the future seems more 
likely to reveal deep flaws in his analysis and 
predictions, and in the policy he recom- 
mends. 


The United States and Israel Have 
Common Roots of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren as it appeared in the April 
1959 issue of the National Jewish 
Monthly: 

THE UNITED STATES AND ISRAEL HAVE 
COMMON Roots OF FREEDOM 
(By Hon. Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the 
United States) 
In Philadelphia's old Independence Hall, 
our Declaration of Independence was pro- 
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claimed 182 years ago over the signatures 
of patriots who preferred death to bondage. 
The United States of America was then the 
ugly duckling in the family of nations. But 
it was built upon principle by men who 
Placed their reliance on the wisdom of the 
ages. It has prospered because it has ad- 
hered to simple truths and to the teachings 
of the scriptures. 

The Liberty Bell bears the inscription 
Proclaim liberty throughout the land to wll 
the inhabitants thereof." It is appropriate 
to recall that these words were taken from 
the Hebrew writings Leviticus xxv: 10). Our 
Founding Fathers were conscious of their 
debt to the Hebrew tradition as the source 
of their own ideals. It was characteristic 
of Benjamin Franklin to suggest that the 
seal of the new Union should portray the 
People of Israel fleeing across the parted 
Waters of the Red Sea on their way to a new 
life of independence. 

The exodus was more than a revolt against 
Physical servitude. It was a manifestation 
by ancient Israel that she was the guardian 
of spiritual ideas which could not flourish 
in the idolatrous despotism of the Pharaohs, 
These ideas were the freedom of the indi- 
vidual conscience Refuse the evil, and 
choose the good” (Isaiah vvi: 15); social 
Justice—"Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” Leviticus x: 18); and universal 
Peace—“Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither thall they learn 
War any more“ (Isaiah tr: 4). The Hebrew 
People developed these ideals through 


Prophecy and law into a moral system uni- 


versal and eternal. On the foundations of 
this Judaeo-Christian tradition, the Fathers 
of the American Republic built the legal 
system and the political direction of the 
Union. 

It is natural, therefore, that Americans 
should think of the land of Israel as the 


source of our law and ethics. When the 


restoration of Israel as a nation became an 
active international policy in the sequel to 
the First World War, the United States in- 
evitably became associated with it. Today 
Israel is firmly established in the life and 
law of nations. 

In the first year of her second decade 
Israel still faces many obstacles and dan- 
gers. Many of these she faces in common 
with the rest of us. But amidst her politi- 
cal and economic anxieties she will doubt- 
less recall the undying ideas which she has 
carried across history. These ideas are not 
Obsolete or outworn. Science has brought 
mankind to a crossroads from which the 
Paths fork outward to vast alternatives of 
Salvation or disaster. Only the humanities 
can solve the problems which the physical 
Sciences have created. 

This challenge faces every free nation to- 
day, none more so than ours, But the people 
Of Israel iNuminated these issues many gen- 
erations ago. For thousands of years this 
People has been restlesely seeking an answer 
to the question of purpose in the mystery 
of nature and the journey of man. Restored 
to the conditions of her former glory, sur- 
rounded by the scenes and memories which 
her literature has immortalized, modern Is- 
Tael may be facing a great destiny. 

She had to fight for nationhood every inch 
of the way. Her precarious sovereignty, her 
Small territory, her industries, her commerce, 
her access to the maritime waters, her very 
Survival as a nation—all have been beset with 
difficulties, which to others would appear 
insuperable. 

There was a sense of drama and an at- 
mos, of improvisation in everything 
about her rebirth as a nation. Independence 
Was proclaimed in a little museum, too small 
and too bare for so solemn an occasion. The 
very furniture for the ceremony, ironically, 
Was obtained from a ship stuck in Jaffa, out 
ot a cargo consigned to, of all people, no less 
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than Emir Abdullah, of Transjordan. The 
proclamation was not written on parchment 
for lack of material, but on a synthetic scroll 
still hot from a duplicating machine. It 
reached Ben-Gurion's hand a few minutes 
before the proclamation and only after a car 
was commandeered—there being no cab 
avallable. 

An Israeli writer recalled that Sharett, the 
man who commandeered the car and brought 
the text to the museum, told the driver upon 
arrival: “You have a rare honor, I am hold- 
ing the declaration of independence of the 
State of Israel in my hand.” “Oh,” said 
the driver nonchalantly, “I only stopped be- 
cause I was driving without a license. I 
thought you were a cop.” 

Out of such grim drama and high comedy 
the independence of Israel was proclaimed, 
hours after the Palestine High Commission 
and the British had departed and a few hours 
before the massed Arab legions converged 
in the fateful attack on Israel. 

The Israel declaration of independence is 
a veritable epitome of the historic struggle 
of a people inspired by a Messianic vision for 
their return. It recounts the tragedy and 
travail of their dispersions. But far from 
bringing hate and rancor to their hearts, it 
offered peace and amity to all people, espe- 
cially to their Arab neighbors. 

No longer shall we associate the Jew with 
the forlorn and wandering character with 
which he has been identified in ages past. 
The wandering Jew is no more. He has found 
his historic home at last. In this new home 
the Israelis, as technicians and farmers, have 
shown new capabilities, not only in ex- 
tracting the best that the good earth could 
provide, but more, the capability to turn 
desert sands into flowering gardens, to carve 
modern cities from stony hills, and to build 
democracy where men could walk in dignity 
and freedom, 

Men like Allyon, Yadin, Dayan, Josephtal, 
Eban, Shimon Perez, and hundreds of young, 
brilliant and dedicated people like them, with 
their elders like Ben-Gurion and Sharett, 
provide the motive force and spirit behind 
Israel's will to statehood. With men of this 
caliber to guide its destiny, the new State 
of Israel may well rise to great achievement. 
The promise in the Old Book is slowly but 
most assuredly on its way to fulfillment. 


The Honorable Sol Blatt, a Great 


American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
include therewith an address by the Hon- 
orable Solomon Blatt, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of South Caro- 
lina, made to the 175th anniversary din- 
ner of the Hebrew Benevolent Society of 
Charleston, S.C. : 

Mr. Speaker, you have compiled an 
enviable record as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, 
Like you, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Blatt has 
been the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of South Carolina longer than 
anybody in the history of our illustrious 
State. Mr. BlattisaJew. He Is the son 
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of a Russian Jewish immigrant, Mr. 
Blatt is proud of the fact that he is a 
Jew. He proclaims his faith to the 
world. He spoke to one of the most out- 
standing organizations of South Carolina 
and he advised them well when he cau- 
tioned them to avoid the hypocrites who 
are leading the Negro on the treacherous 
path of deceit and deception. He cau- 
tions his people against these modern 
Pharisees who have no real interest in 
the welfare of the Negro; he reminded 
his entire audience, in which were many 
men of all faiths, that in South Caro- 
lina the Negro is one of the most highly 
respected citizens and one of the best 
prepared in mind, body and estate, and 
the most satisfied of our people. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this magnifi- 
cent address to all Americans who are 
interested in the truth. 

No occasion could give me greater pleasure 
than to participate in this, the 176th anni- 
versary celebration of the Hebrew Benevolent 
Society. 

The distinguished record of this organiza- 
tion, coupled with the whole history of the 
Jewish race in America’s most historic city, 
makes me proud to be included among you. 

Not the least of the pleasures I have expe- 
rienced as a result of your kind invitation 
has been the delving back into history, the 
studies I have made of the records in Charles- 
ton, dating back to 1695 when the first Jews 
settled here. 

Those were the days of the lord proprietors, 
Joseph Blake was Governor through one-half 
of 1695, being succeeded by John Archdale 
in August of that year. The culture of rice 
had just been started in the province, and 
the State was just beginning to be called 
South Carolina, instead of “the southwest 
portion of the Province of Carolina.” 

Many Indian tribes inhabited the State— 
some friendly, some hostile. 

The last years of that century tested the 
courage of all inhabitants. There was an 
epidemic of smallpox, killing many settlers 
and Indians. The epidemic was followed by 
a great fire that destroyed about one-third 
of Charles Town, as the city was then called. 
There was an earthquake, a siege of yellow 
fever, and during the yellow fever plague 
a violent hurricane struck Charleston. The 
sea came in with a tidal wave which forced 
the people to take refuge in the second 
stories of their homes. 

South Carolinians began to talk about 
leaving a country that seemed marked for 
ill-fortune, but few actually left and the 
development of the Province really took root 
about that time, with Jewish people as part 
of the pioneering inhabitants. 

I have been impressed by reading Thomas 
J. Tobias’s booklet on “Tombstones That 
Tell a Story.“ a history of the Coming Street 
Cemetery, the first burial place of Jews in 
Charleston. 

I have read with great interest and en- 
Ughtenment the book on the bicentennial 
celebration published by the Charleston 
Jewish Community in 1950, under the bril- 
liant editorship of Mrs, Jeanette Pearlstine. 

The preface in this book by Rabbi Allen 
Tarshish cited the fact that Francis Salvador 
of Charleston was the first Jew to hold an 
important elective office in the United 
States. He was a member of the First and 
Second Congresses of South Carolina in 1775 
and 1776, and on August 1, 1776, he was the 
first Jew to die in the War for American 
Independence, 

Having been somewhat of an officeholder 
myself, it was particularly interesting to re- 
call that a Jew had served in the legislative 
halls in South Carolina nearly 200 years 
ago. 
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During the intervening years many more 
of our race have served with honor. At the 
present time, the Senator from Marlboro, the 
Honorable William C. Goldberg, is a highly 
respected man. One of the old timers in the 
House, Matthew Poliakoff of Spartanburg, 
is one of our most popular members. 

I recall during my time in the legislature 
others of our faith including Julius B. Ness 
of Bamberg, and Isadore Bogoslow of Col- 
leton, have served with us. 

Mr, Ness is now a circuit Judge, and mak- 
ing an outstanding record as a South Caro- 
lina jurist, 

We all know that many, many members 
of our faith have attained national acclaim 
for their talents in many fields of endeavor. 

In the judiciary, we look with justifiable 
pride upon the records of Associate Justices 
Benjamin Nathan Cordozo and Louis 
Brandeis. 

We are proud of such great figures in 
medicine as Jonas Edward Salk. 

In business and finance, we in South Car- 
olina revere the name of a native son, Bern- 
ard Baruch. 

An outstanding figure in the development 
of atomic energy and now the Secretary of 
Commerce, we pay our respects to Adm. 
Lewis L. Strauss, who previously had dis- 
tinguished himself in the Navy. 

Another great naval man, Adm. Hyman 
Rickover, is recognized as the father of the 
atomic submarine, and is a national inspira- 
tion to those who see the imperative need for 
constructive changes in public education, 
especially on scientific subjects. 

In music, no other man today stands 
above the distinguished conductor-composer 
Leonard Bernstein, whom many of us have 
enjoyed recently in national TV broadcasts. 

In opera, Richard Tucker is one of the 
foremost contemporary singers. 

In the lighter forms of entertainment, we 
point with pride to veteran performers Eddie 
Cantor, Jack Benny, George Jessel, and 
many others. 

We have read of the contributions made 
by Solomon to President Washington in the 
American Revolution. 

Down South we remember that Judah P. 
Benjamin was widely recognized as “the 
brains of the Confederacy,” as both 
Attorney General and Secretary of State in 
the Confederate States. 

We could go on and on calling the names 
of distinguished members of our faith, both 
in the past and in the present American 
scheme of things. 

The Jewish citizens of Charleston have 
contributed much to the progress of this 
fine city and county. I could, if time per- 
mitted, call the names of many of our faith 
in Charleston who are good citizens and who 
have had a part in this pr I want to 
pay public tribute tonight one of South 
Carolina's most outstanding citizens. He is 
a gentleman of the highest character, a man 
of integrity and outstanding business abli- 
ity. He is always thinking of how he can 
help his fellow man, whatever his faith. He 
is charitable and civic minded. I know of 
no finer citizen anywhere than Ed Krons- 
berg, and I am happy to call him my friend 
and publicly pay him this well-deserved 
tribute. 

It is right and proper that we should take 
personal pride in the accomplishments of 
Jews throughout the history of this wonder- 
ful Nation. We should sing their praises at 
all times, but we must also be careful to 
remember that their greatness came, not be- 
cause they were members of any particular 
faith, but from their merit as individuals. 
That is true of all outstanding men and 
women, no matter what their origin. 

People become great because they are en- 
dowed by God; born with certain sparks, and 
because they take advantage of their talents, 
working against any and all odds to perfect 
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and apply the good that is In them to the 
welfare of human beings everywhere. 

Not all of us, of course, can be great and 
distinguished doctors, scientists, composers, 
or writers. Many of us simply do not have 
the mental and physical attributes; others 
simply fail, often due to unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, to develop themselves to the 
fullest extent. 

The important thing, however, is that 
all of us in this great free country have the 
fullest opportunity to become whatever we 
can make of ourselves, not because of any 
particular national or racial origin, but be- 
cause of the dedicated contributions we are 
able to make to a freer, happier, healthier, 
and more prosperous Nation. 

I dwell upon this particular theme for a 
definite reason. I have endeavored to show 
that from the early times in South Caro- 
lina and in the Nation the Jewish race has 
enjoyed the rights and privileges which 
comes from living in a free country. 

I have singled out a few of the Jews who 
have become great national figures, and a 
few who have especially earned and re- 
ceived the honor and respect of the people 
of our own State. I did not pretend to call 
the whole roll, but simply wanted to illus- 
trate, through the use of some names, the 
fact that, like members of all other races, we 
are recognized as individuals according to 
our worth and our performance. 

There are dangerous inclinations among 
some of the Jewish people in America to- 
day, out of the goodness of their hearts, to 
establish themselves as a minority force in 
the tragically exaggerated storm of political 
propaganda which surrounds and confuses 
the Negro question in the South. 

Let is be clearly understood that if there 
were indeed conditions anything similar to 
those which prevailed during the Hitler per- 
secutions of Jews in Germany—if there were 
any such persecutions against any particu- 
lar race in America, I think that all good 
Americans should and would rally to defend 
the oppressed, whomever they might be. 

But let us examine the statutes of the Negro 
race in South Carolina. We all know about 
our own problems better than we do about 
the problems elsewhere in the Nation, and 
by the same token we know better about 
our own problems than do people who live 
elsewhere in the Nation. 

The fact ls that nowhere else on the face 
of the earth are Negroes happier, more 
prosperous, more contented, more a part of 
the general way of life than in South 
Carolina. 

During the last 25 years especially, the 
Negroes have made tremendous strides in 
this State politically, economically, profes- 
sionally, and otherwise. 

Never before in any other part of the 
world has so much relative progress been 
made by the Negro race as has been enjoyed 
in the South during the present generation. 

Where else in America are such a large 
proportion of Negroes actively participating 
as respected ministers, teachers, lawyers, 
doctors, businessmen, and citizens in 
general? 

About 40 percent of the school teachers 
in South Carolina are Negroes, teaching 
school in the most modern buildings, receiv- 
ing the same State aid salaries as white 
teachers in their classifications, and other- 
wise becoming more and more a large and 
constructive force in our way of life. 

Where else in America, outside of the 
South, are Negroes able to afford to become 
such extensive and prosperous participants 
in all phases of life? 

There are more Negro teachers in the 
schools of South Carolina today than there 
are in any five or six States combined, out- 
side of the South—and in that respect this 
includes such States as New York, Michigan, 
California, and others where political propa- 
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ganda is rampant, where the South is being 
used as a whipping boy for ambitious prop- 
agandists who have no genuine interest in 
the real progress of the Negro. 

We know that in South Carolina the al- 
ready excellent relations between the races 
have been so sound and friendly that all 
of the misrepresentations in national news- 
papers, magazines, and over television and 
radio haye not so much as dented the good 
will existing down here. 

That, to me, is the finest evidence avail- 
able that our good relationships are based on 
proper understanding, proper treatment, a 
proper and rapid rate of progress, and a 
proper perspective for the future. ? 

If our relationships were not based on 
strong and deep-rooted good will, we would 
be in a state of utter chaos because of the 
unwise, unfriendly, and generally deplorable 
and deliberate misrepresentations which 
have been heaped upon us. 

Make no mistake about it—our racial 
relationships in the South have been put to 
the acid test, and we have not been found 
wanting. 

Still another strong evidence is the fact 
that, as we have good reason to believe, the 
truly thoughtful and sincere people over 
the rest of the Nation are beginning to un- 
derstand, despite the false and tragic cur- 
tain of propaganda, that the South does 
indeed live in a much more healthy and 
promising atmosphere of racial good will 
than any other section of the country. 

We do not have in South Carolina the 
kind of gangs, and mobs, and misunder- 
standing, and social conflict, and teenage 
terrorism which prevails in States like New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Cali- 
fornia—the very States from which have 
come the most abuse against the South. 

So I say, that every race living in South 
Carolina has equal opportunity for happi- 
ness and progress, that the members of 
every race living in South Carolina have the 
wide open opportunity, as individuals, to 
prove themselves for what they are worth. 

No group of people is entitled, as a group, 
to be given special treatment. 

If I had to select the one outstanding 
element in this Nation's rise to becoming 
the greatest Nation in all the history of the 
world, I would say that the freedom of the 
individual to express himself and to gain 
recognition according to his worth ranks 
ahead of all other blessings and attributes. 

No, my friends, the Negro race, nor any 
other race, is oppressed in the South Caro- 
lina way of life today, and I am a living ex- 
ample of the tolerance of the people of this 
great State. 

People of all races in South Carolina can 
look forward with confidence to the future, 
knowing full well that if they have charac- 
ter, talents and abilities, and if they exert- 
themselves intelligently and constructively, 
they will be recognized and appreciated. 

The Jewish people who moved into the 
Carolina colony in 1695, moved wisely into 
an area where their descendants have become 
respected and responsible parts of the com- 
munities and States in which they live. 

Members of the Jewish race have fought 
in all of the wars in which our people have 
been engaged, 

Seven Charleston Jews who served in the 
American Revolution are buried in the Com- 
ing Street Cemetery. 

Four veterans of the War of 1812 are to be 
found buried in this same cemetery. 

More than 180 Charleston Jews served in 
the Confederate forces, of whom some 25 
were killed. 

Thousands of our faith served in World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean war. 

Many of them died on the fields of battle, 
but their sacrifice was not in vain. 

Quoting Mr. Tobias: “During the century 
prior to the fatal firing on Fort Sumter, 
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Charleston prospered from the thriving plan- 
tation economy it served, with a heritage of 
religious freedoms from its founding. 
Charleston's Jews participated in their city's 
Prosperity and shared in its culture, develop- 
ing men who contributed to the community 
and left their mark in all walks of life. 

“Such a man was Mordecal Cohen who died 
in 1848, but who had risen from a peddler to 
the second wealthiest man in South Carolina. 
He was noted for his civic leadership. His 
tombstone best summarizes the kind of man 
he was: ‘He was a good citizen, an enterpris- 
ing merchant, and one of the largest con- 
tributors to the improvement and revenue of 
this city. By his strict integrity, his just and 
charitable disposition, he won the confidence 
and esteem of the community.” 

Now, not all Jews have risen to become the 
second wealthiest men in South Carolina, but 
to me the story of Mordecai Cohen, on à 
lesser but equally as commendable basis, ap- 
plies to literally thousands of Jews who have 
lived In Charleston and the rest of South 
Carolina since 1695. 

My personal feelings toward Mr. Cohen 
are doubly sympathetic, because my own 
father came to South Carolina from Rus- 
sia many years ago. Like Mr. Cohen, my 
father was a peddler, but because South 
Carolina is a wonderful State of opportunity, 
my father was able to overcome all handi- 
Caps and to become a substantial merchant 
in the town of Biackville in Barnwell 
County. 

Many, many times, especially in recent 
years, I have thanked God that my parents 
did come to this country, and to South 
Carolina, escaping what was then a tragic 
Plight in Russia, and what now—in a god- 
less nation—would be far worse than any 
plight I can imagine, 

Now let’s talk about the subject I happen, 
through experience, to know best—the gov- 
ernment of South Carolina. 

Though, at times, public service seems to 
be a thankless job—especially when as at 
Present we are faced with imposing new 
taxes for desirable public services, public 
Service nonetheless is one of the most com- 
pensating experiences to which men and 
women can devote themselves. 

Twenty-seven years ago, in 1932, I was 
elected to the House of Representatives from 
Barnwell County. Two years later I was 
elected Speaker pro tempore of the House 
without opposition, and then in January 
1937, I was elected Speaker of the House 
over one opponent. 

Except for 4 years, it has been my great 
honor to have served ever since as Speaker. 
Tt is my information that no other man 
has ever served so long in this capacity in 
this or any other State. * 

And so, as a Jew, and proud of it, I feel 
that I can speak from full experience when 

I emphasize again that there is no intoler- 
ance in public life in South Carolina. 

In the beginning, I pointed out that no 
other generation has enjoyed more progress 
in South Carolina than has the generation 
of which most of here tonight are a part. 

In 1933, South Carolina was in the throes 
of the great depression. 

For 2 moment, let's pause to make several 


pertinent contrasts between then and now. 


Listen to this: In 1932 the legislature had 
appropriated $9,500,000 for general purposes, 
and the highway department, whose funds 
were separately accounted, had received $9,- 
900,000 in revenue, a grand total of $19,- 
400,000 for all State purposes as compared 
“Sep more than $200 million a year at this 

me. 

We were concerned only with the $9,500,000 
for general purposes, and the State had, mind 
you, a deficit of $9 million. We were run- 
Ning, therefore, almost exactly a year be- 
hind in finances. Our credit had been ex- 
hausted and we could not borrow a dime, 
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The Farmers’ and Taxpayers’ League met 
the new legislature with mass demonstra- 
tions on the statehouse steps, demanding 
that we cut 1933 appropriations in half. As 
a matter of fact, during the opening week 
the house, by a vote of 79 to 34 resolved to 
hold appropriations below the $5 million 
level. That was less for all purposes than 
the single item in our current appropriations 
of $6 million for the State hospital. 

State ald to public schools had amounted 
to only $3,600,000 In 1932, but the budget 
commission, under pressure of the Farmers“ 
and Taxpayers’ League, was recommending 
Just $2,042,000 for 1933. Think of that. To- 
day for public schools alone the State ap- 
propriates more than $85 million a year. 

Conditions were like that 27 years ago. 

But we had weathered the depression, and 
in every year since, during war and peace, 
we have weathered problems, all of the time 
moving forward into eras of greater devel- 
opment. 

The restoration of South Carolina most 
certainly has experienced its realization dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century. 

We believe that South Carolina taxpayers 
get as much, if not more value received from 
tax dollars, than those of any other State 
of the Nation. 

It has taken a tremendous amount of 
working together, and of putting first things 
first. The taxpayers demand services from 
the State Government and If these services 
are to be given the people, then they can- 
not and must not complain about the im- 
position of additional taxes to provide the 
demanded services. 

What has been accomplished already, and 
what we have reason to believe will con- 
tinue to be accom: in the future, 
as a result of the solid foundations which 
have been laid, could not have been attained 
without the services of dedicated men and 
women in Government, without free and 
loyal citizenship in general, and without the 
contributions made through such essential 
services as improved public education, pub- 
lic health, and highways. 

Probably in no other State has a better 
balance of Government and private enter- 
prise been reached. Our progress has been 
rapid but sound and our accounts are being 
balanced without backbreaking taxes on 
anyone, 

South Carolina, for a decade now, has been 
enormously conscious of the industrial de- 
velopment which has been enjoyed, bringing 
with it the blessings of payrolls, revenues for 
government, and money in circulation for all 
types of business and the professions. All 
over South Carolina, the additional money in 
circulation is refiected in new schoo) build- 
ings, highways, hospitals, and other desir- 
able and necessary public institutions. These 
businesses and industries shculd and must 
be protected from those who would destroy 
them, 

From an agricultural viewpoint, within a 
relatively short time, a considerable trans- 
ition has occurred, complicating the general 
ecenomy of the State. 

Agriculture will always be a major factor in 
our economy, but mechanization, irrigation, 
pest control, and artificial fertility have 
brought about extensive changes in the 
methods of farming. The result has been 
much larger yields, much better produce and 
wider diversification. 

But, while these good things were taking 
place in agriculture, the other side was not 
nearly as bright—because the modern trends 
have resulted in declining employment. We 
get heavier production with fewer human 
hands, 


In-many counties of the State, no em- 
ployment was available for thousands of 
people who could no longer find jobs on the 
farms. New industries have helped in many 
areas to fill this void, but still there are 
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many counties, especially in the low-country, 
the midlands and the Pee Dee sections which 
do not have either new industry or enough 
existing industry to employ the people. 

The future prosperity of South Carolina, 
especially in those areas without industry, 
unquestionably will depend upon the con- 
tinued development of new industry and the 
expansion of existing industry. 

Decisively important in the attraction of 
new industry is the constant improvement 
of governmental atmosphere, both statewide 
and in the counties and municipalities. We 
feel that excellent progress has been made 
already, but much remains to be done. We 
not only have conditions which need legis- 
lative adjustment and correction, but we 
must continually be alert to constructive 
new ideas. 

Not only is more industry developing, but 
more and more of the larger industries are 
dispersing their operations, locating addi- 
tional plants in various parts of the country. 
This is a healthy trend, both from the stand- 
point of bringing further balance to the 
whole economy of the Nation, and in the 
area of national defense. Where industry is 
too concentrated, an attack on this country 
might easily disrupt production unless 
plants are widely scattered throughout the 
Nation. 

As industry shows a growing tendency to 
spread, the competition among States, par- 
ticularly in the Southeast, has become more 
aggressive. 

Your native son, the new Governor of South 
Carolina. our mutual friend Fritz Hollings, 
has clearly recognized the need of the State 
and the pulse of our citizens on the subject. 
Throughout his campaign and during the 
early months of his administration, he has 
Placed major emphasis upon the subject. 

First, however, it was n to solve 
the temporary financial deficits, and the 
Governor took hold and courageous action 
from the outset to assure a balanced budg- 
et. In all of my service in the State gov- 
ernment, I have never seen a Governor act 
as forthrightly on financial problems. It 
would have been much easier for him to 
have passed the buck to the legislature, but 
he realized that if we were to get on with 
constructive economical development, we 
first had to put our financial house in 
in order, 

Every citizen of South Carolina should 
applaud his willingness to place first things 
first so that the way would be cleared for 
greater progress, 

Please remember this, that the current 
session of the legislature is not Imposing 
new taxes for extravagance in Government. 
It simply is balancing the budget for the 
kind of government the people have de- 
manded, and our financial crisis resulted 
from a slowing down of industrial develop- 
ment during the recent national recession, 
plus a 5-year drought in profits for our 
largest industrial resident, the textile in- 
dustry. 

If the textile industry had been enjoying 
just normal profits during the last 5 years, 
it would have been paying enough in income 
taxes and additional employment, with the 
benefit of extra payrolls, to have kept us on 
a balanced basis. 

Our textile leaders tell us now that they 
have strong hopes for a return to reason- 
able profits within the near future. It this 
develops, then we will have considerably 
more revenue from existing taxes, and we 
will be able to do more for education, public 
health, and other humanitarian causes 
without additional and increased taxes fac- 
ing us at every session, 

Now, in my opinion, one of the prime rea- 
sons why South Carolina has boomed in re- 
cent years has been the whole-hearted spirit 
of good government. I do not believe that 
business, professional and other substantial 
citizens are yet exerting themselves enough, 
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but I do believe that the active interest they 
have shown in recent years in proper gov- 
ernment has had a remarkably healthy in- 
fluence upon those who try to perform public 
service. 

I cannot urge you enough to extend even 
further your good citizenship. For too many 
years substantial citizens seemed to think 
that their responsibility as citizens was to 
complain about everything that happened in 
Government. 

In the legislature, we have noticed in the 
Jast 5 or 10 years that business people espe- 
cially are showing a more constructive in- 
terest in what goes on and a greater appre- 
ciation for the proper services of govern- 
ment. If you continue to do that, and if you 
acknowledge the good things about govern- 
ment, and if your criticism is sincere and 
intelligent, then we in government welcome 
your criticism. 

All over South Carolina there has been 
a much better statewide acceptance of both 
blessings and responsibilities. No longer do 
we hear petty arguments of sectionalism. 
Charleston, perhaps more than any other 
community, should recognize this change in 
attitudes because there were times in our 
lifetime when other sections of the State 
looked upon Charleston with suspicion and 
jealousy. 

What finer illustration could I use here 
tonight than to point the fact that both 
houses of the legislature voted for the $21 
million ports“ development program for 
Charleston, Georgetown, and Port Royal. I 
was proud and I know you were proud that 
one of the foremost leaders In this great de- 
velopment has been Milton Pearlstine. En- 
actments of the port's program demonstrates 
that insofar as economic development is 
concerned, fulfilling the advantages of one 
area is important to the whole State. 

Let me thank you again from the bottom 
of my heart for this opportunity to be with 
you tonight. It is truly one of the highlights 
of my lifetime. I will never forget your 
kindness in inviting me and I assure you 
that everything I do, I will do as a South 
Carolinian, as one of your faith interested in 
the welfare of all of our people and I be- 
lieve I will be a better man because of this 
experience. May God bless and keep you, 
each and every one, 
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Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following article by John B. Hollis- 
ter, former ICA Director, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. This article clearly indi- 
cates to me the very real need for a 
thorough reappraisal of our foreign aid 
program, especially with reference to 
the giveaway aspect of this program: 

Ler’s Ger ToucH Anour FOREIGN Am 

(By John B. Hollister) 

Once, during my early days as Director of 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion—I served from July 1, 1955, to Septem- 
ber 13, 1957—I was asked to assign about 
$1 million from our foreign-aid funds for 
the construction of a Buddhist temple in a 
certain Far Eastern country. 
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The request came from the head of my 
ICA mission in the beneficiary country and 
bore the enthusiastic endorsement of the 
U.S. Ambassador there. They pointed out 
that an important anniversary of the birth 
of Buddha was to be celebrated the follow- 
ing year and our gift of a shrine would 
win numerous friends for the United States 
among the deeply religious members of 
that sect in the Far East, I was, I con- 
fess, startled by this curious recommenda- 
tion, but not too startled to disapprove the 
project promptly. 

I recount this minor incident only be- 
cause it illustrates, somewhat flamboyantly, 
a vital, fundamental difference of approach 
to our foreign-aid program which exists in 
the Congress and in the administration it- 
seif, including the staff of the State Depart- 
ment. This strong divergence doesn't in- 
volve the size of our effort, but rather the 
all-important question of how the money 
should be spent, 

There is, of course, another basic dispute 
going on currently between extremists on 
the subject of foreign aid. One group pro- 
tests violently that the nearly $4 billion re- 
quested for the mutual security program by 
the President in his budget message to Con- 
gress in January is completely inadequate 
and should be increased several times. The 
other group, which would abolish foreign 
aid entirely, objects just as violently to in- 
cluding the item in the budget at all. 

Neither extremist position is likely to be 
effective in the present Congress. I don’t 
believe the Congress will appropriate more 
money than our economy can safely afford, 
and there is no possibility of abandoning 
this work. The important problem, as I see 
it, is mot the exact size of the program, 
but rather what should be the objective in 
our foreign-aid spending. 

Let me make my own viewpoint clear: 
When, at President Eisenhower's request, I 
resigned as executive director of the Hoover 
Commission to become head of ICA, there 
was considerable criticism of my appoint- 
ment in the liberal press and from some 
Members of Congress. The assumption was 
that I had taken over the work in order to 
do a hatchet job on the agency. 

Later, when I defended the President's 
budget request before congresisonal com- 
mittees, many of my old friends declared 
that I, a lifelong conservative Republican, 
three-term Congressman, and law partner 
of the late Senator Taft, had become a New 
Dealer. 

Perhaps there was a certain justification 
for each of those opposing beliefs. Cer- 
tainly I did my best to effect economies in 
ICA and to hold the program within strict 
limits. But I also realized that if we are to 
play the part in world politics into which, 
somewhat against our will, we have been 
thrust by the inexorable march of events, 
this expensive foreign-aid program must con- 
tinue into the foreseeable future. 

I had one guiding principle in my con- 
duct of ICA affairs. Each proposed proj- 
ect had to be tested by a single standard: 
Will the spending of money for this purpose 
increase the security of the United States? 
In the use of taxpayers’ money, my sole 
concern was, and is, the self-interest of this 
Nation. 

In my meetings with leaders of countries 
which were receiving ICA funds, whether in 
Washington or on my extended travels, I was 
always perfectly frank in expressing the ob- 
jJectives of the United States in giving the 
aid. I made it clear that I was negotiating 
mutually advantageous security arrange- 
ments, not purveying gifts. I never noticed 
any shocked surprise from the generally re- 
alistic people with whom I dealt, although 
there was frequently disappointment be- 
cause I insisted on this tough approach. 

Our situation in Libya is an example of a 
mutually beneficial agreement. Libya, 
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thought twice as large as Texas, has about 
1 million people living along the fringe of 
the Mediterranean, Most of the country is 
desert. However, Wheelus Field, one of our 
largest air bases, is located near Tripoll; 
and the country, furthermore, acts as & 
buffer zone between Egypt and French north 
Africa. Libya is a desperately poor country, 
and her economy would collapse almost im- 
mediately without our financial shoring. 
Thus our money, which Libya badly needs, 
provides us with a dependable air base in 
north Africa, which we badly need. 

There is, of course, powerful opposition in 
both Congress and the administration to this 
quid pro quo concept of ICA's purpose. One 
group, for example, Is constantly attempting 
to divert an increasingly larger percentage 
of our foreign aid funds to the improvement 
of undeveloped parts of the world, regardless 
of our national interest. Because we are rich 
and powerful, the proponents of such a 
policy say, we should continue this program 
even if the cold war should come to an end. 
This is an entirely praiseworthy attitude of 
the majority of Americans in their private 
lives, but our administration, in my opinion, 
was not elected to act as agent for our 
philanthropies, 

Among the allies of this philanthropic 
school of thought are many important. public 
figures who would radically alter the present 
ratio of military and economic spending. 
Today, more than half of ICA's funds go for 
weapons and training for the armies of our 
NATO allies and friendly nations in the 
Middle East and Far East. Some Members of 
Congress and the administration would 
drastically cut this item of the budget. 

A few days after the last ICA appropriation 
bill had been passed by Congress late last 
summer, eight leading and influential liberal 
Senators advocated this course in a long 
letter to the President, The essence of their 
argument is contained in part of one para- 
graph: 

“It is in the political and economic realm 
that the concepts of freedom are now under- 
going a universal trial * * * study has led 
us to the conclusion that the principal and 
most costly shortcoming of the mutual 
security program remains as it has been for 
some time—the failure to emphasize military 
aid less and to stress economic aid and 
technical assistance more.“ 

Given a total appropriation of about $4 
billion, which is about the maximum we 
should spend at present, this proposed shift 
of emphasis would seriously undercut the 
military strength of our allies and, by pro- 
jection, of ourselves. Many countries have, 
at our behest, built up their armed forces 
far beyond the point where they can be sup- 
ported without our help. To reduce sharply 
the various amounts they receive not only 
would shake their confidence in us but also 
would encourage the Communists to attempt 
further military adventures. 

Admittedly, when the Soviet Union began 
using economic means to infiltrate the un- 
committed nations of the Middle East and 
Far East, the problem of maintaining a clear- 
cut relationship between our security re- 
quirements and our spending became infi- 
nitely more complex. It is clearly self- 
interest to equip a willing but impoverished 
Tellow soldier on the barricades. The amount 
and kind of help to give a neutral to keep 
him from being forced into the enemy's camp 
is a far knottier question. 

An especially tough kind of realism is 
needed in this area of ICA’s activities, The 
United States does have a real stake in keep- 
ing as many uncommitted nations as pos- 
sible from being drawn into the Communist 
orbit through too much dependence upon 
Soviet ald. We cannot permit ourselves, 
however, to be lured into the fool's game of 
trying to outbid the Russians everywhere. 
That way lies bankruptcy. 

The basic weakness in the position of both 
those who would make the ICA a global 
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Philanthropic organization and those who 
would sacrifice military for economic aid is 
& lack of understanding of the real problems 
of economic development. 

When the Marshall plan, or Economic 
Cooperation Administration, was started 
soon after World War II, we were faced with 
a partly devastated and completely exhausted 
Western. Europe. Some of the European 
Counties, in their weakened condition, were 
in danger of falling into the waiting arms of 
the Communists. Had this happened, our 
Position in the world would have been seri- 
dusly threatened. Therefore, the spending 
Of our money to reestablish industrial Europe 
had a direct and obvious relationship to our 
Own security. These were our allies, and 
they would be vf considerably more value 
to us when they regained economic health. 

This is not the place to discuss the un- 
Necessary waste in the administration of 
the Marshall plan. We must admit that ECA 
Played a large part in the quick recovery 
Of Europe. Becauses of this, some Members 
Of Congress and the administration believe 
that the same kind of precipitate and lavish 
Spending would achieve comparable results 
in the Far East and Middle East. Under- 
Standably, political leaders in those parts of 
the world, who are anxious to industrialize 
their countries, endorse this reaso 4 

In addition to the fact that the United 
States cannot again afford such a vast out- 
Pouring of its wealth, there is a major flaw 
in this concept. In Europe we were dealing 
With nations with excellent transportation 
and communications systems, skilled techni- 
cians, a huge reservoir of trained workers, 
Sound tax laws, and stable governments, The 
Tehabilitation of plants and adequate credit 
Were all that was needed to revitalize 
industry. 

The situation in the Middle East and Far 
East is vastly different. To begin with, there 
are hundreds of millions of people living in 
those parts of the world, and even our vast 
Tesources are inadequate to affect quickly 
the economic lot of such masses. But even 
More important, almost no nation in those 
Parts of the world is, as yet; capable of ab- 
Sorbing massive doses of industrial develop- 
ment. There is no point in increasing pro- 
duction capacity faster than demand can be 
generated and technological skills can be 
learned. The road to economic health and 
Success is uphill and arduous, 

In a conversation in Vietnam not long ago, 
for example, I was discussing the many prob- 
lems of that nation with the Minister of 
Finance, At one point in our talk he said 
earnestly, “What I really wish you could send 
Us are a few clerks. Right now we need 
People who can do simple office work more 
than anything else.” 

He then went on to explain that the 
French coloniai government had done almost 
Nothing about educating the native popula- 
tion of Indochina and that, as a result, with 
the withdrawal of the French, there was only 
® handful of people in the entire country 
With even the equivalent of a high school 
education. “We have so few who can do 
even the routine tasks of running a govern- 
ment,” he said. 

Lack of education and technological expe- 
Tience is endemic in most of the Middle 
Eastern and Far Eastern nations which are 
Tecelying ICA assistance. Therefore, it be- 
Comes doubly important for us to scrutinize 
very proposal we receive in terms of its feas- 
ibility and economic advantage to the peti- 
tioning nation. A good banker will not 
make a plant expansion loan to a company 
Merely because it wants to double produc- 
tion. He will insist on knowing something 
about the market for the company's prod- 
Ucts, the ability of the officers and the 
Probabilities of profit from the new facilities, 
ICA should be no less thorough and analyti- 
dal in handling taxpayers’ money, 
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The present situation in India is a case 
in point. India is in the middle of a sec- 
ond 5-year plan, a highly ambitious effort 
with goals which seem unrealistic. About 
$1,500 million of foreign exchange will be 
needed to buy materials during the 5-year 
period. 

Although we were not consulted about the 
plan in advance, a number of leading “lib- 
erals“ in this country are demanding that 
the United States provide the necessary fi- 
nancing to make it a success. They don't 
ask whether or not the undertaking is sound. 
I concur in their desire to keep India a 
part of the free world, but I regard thelr 
advocacy of a massive plan of dubious worth 
as an advanced case of fiscal irresponsibility. 
Nor do they ask whether or not private cap- 
ital could do a large part of the work if only 
the Indian Government would encourage 
such activity adequately. 

In addition to selecting with care the 
projects it will support abroad, ICA also 
has a responsibility, both to this country 
and to the nation receiving the aid, to 
make certain that our aid money will not be 
lost through the incompetence or lack of 
experience of those who plan, build and 
operate the projects we finance. 


Yugosiavia, for instance, tried for some 
time to secure financing from ICA for a 
fertilizer plant. This request precipitated 
a battle royal in our Administration. One 
group would give the money to Yugsolavia 
subject only to the provision that adequate 
engineering drawings were made. The other 
side, with which I was in hearty agreement, 
argued that a single, capable contractor 
should be employed to do the work under 
the supervision of a competent engineer and 
that arrangements be made for the training 
of operating personnel before we even em- 
bark on the project. 

Naturally, the Yugoslay Minister concerned 
wanted complete authority over the project, 
and his supporters in this country said that 
he should not offend Yugoslav pride by um- 
posing conditions. International amenities, 
however, must be sacrificed if they interfere 
with proper use and proper accounting of 
all our mutual security funds. By following 
this course, we may not be liked, but we 
will be respected for our money will not be 
wasted. 

This is no isolated Instance. Again and 
again we must deal with technologically 
undeveloped nations which, understandably 
enough, are fiercely nationalistic and keenly 
resentful of any reflection upon their abili- 
ties. Yet, if the United States is to use 
foreign aid properly—that is, to increase our 
own security—we can't permit this hyper- 
sensitivity to be a dominant factor in our 
decisions, 

Occasionally we will lose a battle in the 
cold war because we will not yield to pres- 
sure. Colonel Nasser has taken Egypt at 
least to the periphery of the Soviet empire 
because we would not accede to his demands 
for arms and for Aswan Dam financing. 
Aside from the fact that giving substantial 
arms to Nasser would have been politically 
inadvisable, the two undertakings could not 
be supported simultaneously by the Egyptian 
economy. Had we acted upon the theories 
of the giveaway group in this country, we 
would not only have failed in our duty to 
our national self-interest but also have dam- 
aged the recipient as well. 

The prmanent loss of Egypt to the free 
world would be serious, but Nasser’s present 
disenchantment with his Russian partner 
indicates that the defection may prove to be 
only temporary. The Aswan High Dam is no 
closer to being built than it ever was. Per- 
haps Nasser’s experience will show some of 
the other neutrals the truth of the adage, 
“He who sups with the devil must have a 
long spoon,” 
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However, those who would convert ICA 
into an altruistic organization are not the 
only group which endangers the original 
purpose of our foreign aid program. An- 
other influential body of opinion holds that 
more and more of our foreign aid money 
should be given to various United Nations 
agencies for distribution. We are already 
allotting about $75 million per year from our 
ICA funds to various international groups. 

Again I must ask the basic question, 
“Would increasing our appropriation to these 
international organizations enhance the 
security of the United States?” My answer 
is No“ These agencies are controlled by 
secretariats appointed by the General Assem- 
bly of the U.N., where we have but one vote. 
This means that the expenditure of our 
money is controlled by nations which con- 
tribute negligible amounts and which, in 
many instances, are themselves. beneficiaries 
of the spending. 

In the United Nations technical program, 
for example, we contribute more than a third 
of the funds, and yet we have no more to say 
than any other nation. Not only is our con- 
tribution by far the largest but also our 
dollars can be spent anywhere in the world, 
whereas some of the other countries, includ- 
ing Russia, give only their own currencies, 
which usually can be spent only in the issu- 
ing nation. Thus, Soviet money hires only 
Soviet technicians to do U.N. work, whereas 
our money can be used to pay men from any 
part of the world. 

In addition to following a hard line of self- 
interest in the use of foreign aid funds and 
strictly limiting the amount we give to inter- 
national organizations, we should take defin- 
itive action to lighten the heavy burden on 
the U.S. taxpayer and, eventually, to obviate 
the need for the assistance program entirely. 

One of the first steps we can take in this 
direction is to insist that we, as a Govern- 
ment, will do nothing which private enter- 
prise can do as well or better. Next, ICA 
and the Development Loan Fund should 
sharply increase the amount of money now 
being spent to subsidize plant construction 
by American private enterprise in unde- 
veloped countries. Third, we must convince 
these nations that it is to their advantage 
to welcome these investors and to adopt tax 
laws and operating regulations which will 
make it possible for both domestic and for- 
eign capital to work efficiently and at a 
profit. 

All of these objectives are more easily 
stated than realized. Many Government 
Officials have come to expect the Federal 
Treasury to supply the solution for all of 
our problems. Private enterprise in the in- 
ternational field is viewed by many of the 
rank and file of the State Department with 
suspicion and often outright hostility as a 
complicating factor. Also, all too often the 
average U.S. ambassador, eager for the good 
will of the country to which he is accredited, 
is unwilling to fight for the cause of private 
capital, It is so much easier and more 
popular to offer a grant or loan from some 
U.S. agency. 

The task of creating a favorable climate 
for our brand of free enterprise abroad does 
indeed present formidable difficulties, espe- 
clally in the Far East. Few of the political 
leaders have a genuine understanding of our 
economic system, and the trend toward vary- 
ing forms of state socialism is strong. 

During a recent trip that I made to India, 
for example, the Finahce Minister told me 
about some steel mills which his Govern- 
ment was building. The nation’s future 
needs for steel, he said, had been determined 
in the current economic plan, but the pri- 
vate steel companies had refused to embark 
on an expansion program sufficient to pro- 
duce the required tonnage. State-owned 
plants, he explained, were therefore neces- 
sary to supplement private production, 
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I asked him what would happen if the 
estimates in the plan proved to be too high, 
Would the Government mills close, so that 
private companies could continue to operate 
profitably, or would private organizations be 
forced out of business? 

Neither, he said. A price would be fixed 
for steel, and production would be con- 
trolled, and state-owned and privately owned 
mills would both be able to make a profit, 
Such a statement is, of course, nonsense. 
As we know from our own experience in this 
country, the Government's invasion of any 
field of business forces out private industry. 
Government officials, good or bad, seldom 
“recognize the actual cost of operating a 
state-owned business. Free enterprise can't 
compete. 

Despite the major obstacles to be over- 
come both at home and abroad, the utiliza- 
tion of domestic and foreign private capital 
to relieve the U.S. taxpayer is far from a 
hopeless cause. Congress, in general, has 
been urging greater use of this powerful 
f6rce in our aid program. An aroused and 
insistent public in this country can bring 
about the necessary change of bureaucratic 
attitude in Washington. Persuasion, prac- 
tical demonstrations of the benefits to be 
derived from private capital and economic 
leverage exercised by our Government can 
effect a similar change abroad. 

This is a comparatively long-range plan 
for lightening the burden on our Treasury. 
However, we could greatly increase our ef- 
ficiency and effect enormous savings 
throughout the whole field immediately if 
we coordinated the present efforts of the 
numerous U.S. and international agencies 
which, along with ICA, affect the economies 
of foreign nations. 

It is axiomatic that government is waste- 
ful and inefficient. This condition is in- 
evitable because there is no competition to 
require efficiency for survival. However, the 
manner in which we conduct our foreign 
economic activities seriously aggravates the 
_situation. 

Admittedly the size and complexity of the 
job of operating in some 60 countries should 
not be underestimated. Lines of communi- 
cation are often inadequate. Limiting legis- 
lation, frequently unreasonable, complicates 
the problem. In many instances we are 
working with officials of newly developed 
countries who are hopelessly unequipped for 
their position and are often politically moti- 
vated or venal, or both. 


Working under these handicaps, we ob- 
viously have a great need for unity of pur- 
pose and action. We should speak with one 
voice around the world. Unfortunately the 
tendency in Washington, both in the ad- 
ministration and Congress, is to fragmentize 
the aid program. 

Let's take a cursory look at the financial 
jungle which has grown up in the last 
decade or so. Among the many agencies un- 
der international auspices, there is the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment—also known as the World Bank 
which, with funds largely supplied by 
American investors, makes hard-money 
loans to other governments, Then there Is 
the International Monetary Fund, to which 
the United States is by far the largest con- 
tributor, which makes short-term loans, 

In this country we have the Export-Import 
Bank, which was started back in the depres- 
sion to finance American foreign trade. The 
Bank has departed far from this feld and is 
now engaged in budget support and balance- 
of-payment loans to foreign governments. 
The Development Loan Fund also makes 
loans, mostly in “soft” currencies—that is, 
not freely exchangeable—for long-term de- 
velopment projects, usually in neutral coun- 
tries. The Fund was originally set up as an 
integral part of ICA, but now operates al- 
most completely Independently. 
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The Agriculture Department is also part 
of this tangled scene, Under the surplus 
commodity sales legislation, we sell to for- 
eign countries, for soft currencies, those 
products which our agricultural price-sup- 
port program requires us to buy from our 
farmers. Then we lend the proceeds of the 
sales abroad to those same countries for 
development purposes. 

Our Defense Department also has a role. 
It plans military aid programs for various 
nations without adequate consideration of 
the continuing cost to the countries in- 
volved in supporting the arms efforts. The 
Defense Department also makes deals for 
bases in other countries which involve large 
expenditures by us and greatly affect the 
economies of these nations. 

Remember that all of these organizations 
are in addition to ICA, which makes grants 
and loans, usually in soft currencies, for 
various types of assistance, chiefly the sup- 
port of economies of countries with which 
we have military alliances. 

Certainly we don't need any new agencies. 
We already have too many. Yet the Prest- 
dent recently gave his support to the estab- 
lishment of two new international lending 
organizations—the International Develop- 
ment Association and the Inter-American 
Deyelopment Bank. Also, there is constant 
pressure from “giveaway” groups to found 
various international development funds 
such as SPUR (Special Projects for Under- 
developed Regions) and SUNFED (Special 
United Nations Pund for Economic Develop- 
ment) plus additional regional lending in- 
stitutions, all of them to be financed largely 
by the United States. 

If we are to eradicate overlapping, dupli- 
cation, waste, and inefficiency, a contrac- 
tion—not an expansion—of our present 
structure of agencies must take place. First, 
the Development Loan Fund should either 
be abolished or be placed completely under 
the direction of ICA. In its present inde- 
pendent status, the Fund seriously weakens 
our overall control of lending. 

Next, the Export-Import Bank should be 
restricted to its original purpose—financing 
American foreign trade. Our surplus-com- 
modities-disposal program should be better 
controlled and more closely coordinated with 
our other activities abroad. 

The most important step to be taken how- 
ever, is the establishment of close-knit co- 
operation between all U.S. groups which 
affect our foreign aid program. 

It is essential, of course, that the Secretary 
of State, acting for the President, should set 
the foreign policy of the United States. The 
Secretary, therefore, must have final author- 
ity over our foreign aid program. However, 
he is already doing the work of several men, 
and he has no time to oversee the day-to-day 
activities In order that we will speak with 
one voice. 

This authority should be delegated to his 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, who should be a czar in this field with 
full power to act within the limits of exist- 
ing legislation. Equally important, he should 
be a tough “no” man. Few U.S. Ambas- 
sadors ever think that the countries to which 
they are accredited receive enough money. 
No Regional Assistant Secretary of State is 
ever convinced that his area is getting its 
share of assistance, And, of course, there Is 
the constant cry of “more,” never less.“ 
from each country on our foreign aid list. 

If appropriations for the mutual security 
program are not to increase steadily and if 
we are to have an adequate reserve for new 
and pressing needs for aid which will in- 
evitably arise, we must cut down on some of 
our existing programs and teach our friends 
abroad that our assistance is an emergency 
measure, Dot a continuing subsidy. 

Foreign aid has been a tremendously ex- 
pensive, but indispensable, weapon in main- 
taining the security of the United States, 
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There are a few principles which will increase 
this security greatly. We must spend the 
money avallable for foreign aid for the safety 
of the United States without any giveaway 
aspects. The money should be spent by those 
with our interests at heart—and not by 
some international group. Funds should be 
allocated only where private capital, either 
local or foreign, cannot do the job under 
reasonable encouragement, Finally, the pro- 
gram should be closely coordinated with all 
other economic activities of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Only by following these principles can 
the enormous drain on the American tax- 
payer be justified. 


Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two items from the April 8 issue of the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette. The arti- 
cles appear on the same page, side by 
side. One of them bears the headline 
“U.S. Jobless Drops Sharply,” and the 
other item is entitled “Jobless Claims Up 
10 Percent In West Virginia.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. JOBLESS DROPS SHARPLY 


WasHINcTON.—Employment rose over one 
million in March while unemployment de- 
clined almost 400,000 in a substantial im- 
provement in the Nation’s job picture. 

The changes were about double the nor- 
mally expected springtime improvements. 
They reflected a sizable dent in the idle- 
worker problem that has been the only ma- 
jor bad spot in the Nation's recession recov- 
ery. 

These are the exact new Government Job 
figures, announced Tuesday; 

Employment—-63,828,000, up 1,106,000 from 
February. This is a 1,517,000 increase over 
March last year, 

Unemployment—4,362,000, down 387,000 
from February. This is 772,000 less than in 
March 1958. 2 

The figures, also showing a rise in the avail- 
able work force, followed rosy predictions by 
President Eisenhower and his Cabinet mem- 
bers that the new data would be gratifying 
to all Americans, 

The March unemployment improvement 
was the best since 1950, the employment im- 
provement the best since 1951. 

Union leaders minimized the changes, say- 
ing they were chiefly seasonal and failed to 
provide any cause for celebration. 

George Meany, AFL-CIO president, said 
that despite what he termed Eisenhower ad- 
ministration “ballyhoo” the idle total still 
is the highest for any month of March since 
World War II, except in last year's recession. 

“There is no appreciable improvement in 
the overall picture,” Meany said. “Certainly, 
well-staged propaganda announcements will 
not solve the problem or bring relief to the 
4,362,000 unemployed workers and their 
families.” 

Meany said the AFL-CIO intends to make 
it clear at a rally here today, of more than 
5,000 union leaders and idle workers, that 
unemployment is a problem of people 
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Tather than a mere statistic. The confer- 
ence is intended to draw attention to the 
Plight of the jobless. 

Besides giving the new data a careful ad- 
Vance buildup, the administration unvelled 
them at an unusual news conference, held by 
Seymour Wolfbein, head of the Labor Depart- 
Ment’s Employment Statistics Division. In 
the past newsmen were simply handed 
Printed releases containing the statistics. 

Wolfbein displayed colored charts and used 
& pointer to maintain that the March figures 
Tepresent a solid extra seasonal job recovery 
Bain. But he frankly said there are serious 
job trouble spots in many major areas. 

A hard core of 114 million, or a third of the 
idie total, Wolfbein said, have been jobless 
15 weeks or more. This group of long-term 
Unemployed has not experienced much im- 
provement, he said, underscoring that we 
are by no means out of the woods.” 

Among nonwhite persons, mainly Negroes, 
there is 13 percent unemployment as con- 
trasted to 514 percent among whites. 

The overall ratio of unemployment to the 
total work force declined from 6.1 percent in 
February to 5.8 percent in March. 

A significant feature was that practically 
all of the nearly 400,000 drop in unemploy- 
ment was concentrated among males 25 years 
or older, the group with heaviest family re- 
sponsibility. 

Factory-worker earnings rose during 
March to a record $88.62 a week, reflecting 
both more pay and longer hours. The work- 
Week rose to 40.1 hours. Wolfbein said one 
third of all factory workers are earning more 
than $100 a week. 

JOBLESS CLAIMS Ur 10 PERCENT IN 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Regular unemployment compensation 
Claims increased 10.2 percent in West Vir- 
Binia last week. 

A report Tuesday from the Department of 
Employment Security showed regular claims 
totaled 23,689, an increase of 2,197 from the 
Previous week. The total included 4,426 ini- 
tial claims, up 1,582, and 19,263 continued 
Claims, up 615. 

By contrast, total claims were down slight- 
ly under the program of temporary unem- 
Ployment compensation for jobless workers 
Who have exhausted their eligibility under 
the regular program. 

TUC claims totaled 4431, down 157 from 
the previous week. The total included 524 
new claims, down 176, and 3,957 continued 
Claims, an increase of 19. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 53 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an article appearing in the Bisbee 
(Ariz.) Review on January 14, 1959, en- 
titled “Flagstaff Has Sewage Trouble; 
Fear Epidemic.” 

Fuacstare Has Srwace TROUBLE, Fear 

EPIDEMIC 

Fracsrarr—The Coconino County Health 
Department Tuesday said inadequate sewage 
disposal facilities in Flagstaff could touch off 
& serious epidemic. 

In its annual report, the department said 
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the sewage problem was a serious menace 
to Flagstaff and the unincorporated area of 
East Flagstaff. 

The report—prepared by Dr. Lucy Sikor- 
sky, department director, and W. E. Stanfill, 
chief sanitation officer—said that in one sec- 
tion of East Flagstaff more than 70 percent 
of the sewage systems were defective and 
many were overflowing. 

Dr. Sikorsky and Stanfill also criticized 
garbage collections controls and the lack of 
building and zoning restrictions in East 
Flagstaff. 

Meanwhile the city council approved a 
Proposal for water and sewage expansion 
plans which will cost about $925,000. 

The proposal calls for bond issues of $450,- 
000 to improve the sewage system and $475, 
000 for water line improvements. 

Final approval of the bond issues will be 
up to Flagstaff voters. The election date has 
not been set. 

The county health department also recom- 
mended that East Plagstaff be annexed to 
the city as a step in the solution of the health 
problem. The unincorporated area, the de- 
partment said, does not have the. financial 
means to eliminate the sewage problem. 

Annexation petitions now are in circulation 
in East Flagstaff. 


A Bill To Amend Title II of the Social 
Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. DANIELS, Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today, a bill to amend title 
II of the Social Security Act to increase 
the amount of outside earnings per- 
mitted from $1,200 to $1,800 yearly 
without deductions from benefits there- 
under. 

The purpose of this bill is to liberalize 
the allowance of earnings of old age 
beneficiaries without the loss of benefits. 
Under the present law, persons who are 
72 years of age and older may earn any 
amount without having social security 
benefits reduced. Those persons under 
72 years of age, however, may only earn 
a maximum of $1,200 per annum, with- 
out penalty. For each $80. or fraction 
thereof over $1,200 in yearly earned in- 
come,.one month’s benefit is lost. 

I believe that our people after work- 
ing and toiling through life should live 
out their final years in comfort and 
human dignity. In the past several 
years, the cost of living has risen higher 
and higher, thus reducing the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. One group of 
our people most seriously affected by 
this inflationary spiral, has been our 
older citizens. The present limitation of 
$1,200 on earned income per annum is 
unjust and unfair. Iam certain that all 
Americans are desirous that our senior 
citizens shall maintain and enjoy a de- 
cent and respectacle standard of living. 

By increasing the income limitation 
from $1,200 to $1,800, as my bill pro- 
poses, a social injustice of the present 
law shall be corrected. 
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Improved Relations Among the American 
States 


- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of a resolution adopted by the Foreign 
Trade Council of the Worcester Cham- 
ber of Commerce relative to actions 
which it believes should be taken to im- 
prove our relations with Latin American 
countries. Events in recent years make 
clear that there is room for much more 
resolute attention to be given by the 
United States to our relationships in 
Latin America. The suggestions for ac- 
tion in the resolution merit careful con- 
sideration. 3 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION To ENCOURAGE Action To Be 
TAKEN BY WASHINGTON To IMPROVE RELA- 
TIONS AMONG THE AMERICAN STATES 
Whereas the Foreign Trade Council of the 

Worcester Chamber of Commerce believes 

that the economic stability of the other 

American States is essential to the economy 

of the Western Hemisphere; and 

Whereas the council believes that expan- 
sion of their trade and the development of 
their human and material resources will en- 
able these countries to their 
agriculture, industry, health, and education, 
and thereby gain to each one a fuller share 
of the products of man; and 

Whereas the council believes that fulfill- 
ment of these endeavors and the free com- 
munication and trade with all of the Amer- 
ican States will result in greater hemispheric 
strength, solidarity, and mutuality; and 

Whereas Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower has pre- 
pared and submitted to the President of the 
United States a report on January 4, 1959, 
containing findings and recommendations 
designed to achieve these purposes: There- 
fore, be it 

Aesolved, That the board of directors of 
the Worcester Chamber of Commerce, find- 

‘ing the Eisenhower report to be in its opinion 

a sound and progressive step in the achieve- 

ment of these objectives, authorizes the for- 

eign trade council to communicate its 
hearty endorsement of the report to the 

President of the United States, and the Mas- 

sachusetts Representatives in Congress, with 

its recommendation that the steps proposed 
by this report be implemented without delay. 

Particular emphasis should be placed on 

the following proposals: 

1. To develop a commission under the 
auspices of the Organization of American 
States to promote better mutual under- 
standing by their respective peoples. 

2. To take steps to improve public and 
private credit of the American States by 
helping each nation to encourage private in- 
vestment and tourism, plan projects through 
the U.S. International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, the Inter-American Regional De- 
velopment Institute, and to work out loan 
arrangements to be repaid in dollars and lo- 
cal currencies. 

3. To take steps to render technical and 

financial assistance in order to improve sani- 
tation facilities and to confer with each na- 
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tion on the monetary and fiscal measures 
to be taken to provide these necessary funds. 

4. To encourage the proposal to create a 
regional common market in the five Cen- 
tral American nations and the extension of 
the proposal to all the American States in- 
cluding the United States. 

5. To join groups from the other Amer- 
ican States on an equal basis to study ways 
and means of stabilizing hemispheric prices 
of basic commodities. 

6. To increase the technical assistance 
programs and to put such programs under 
the direct supervision of the U.S, Ambassa- 
dors, with the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs being given au- 
thority to coordinate these technical co- 
operation programs with the diplomatic, 
social, cultural, and related activities within 
his jurisdiction. 

7. To set up a council on inter-American 
affairs to advise the Secretary of State on 
all matters of hemispheric importance. This 
council is to be made up of representatives 
from the executive department, the Con- 
gress, business and cultural life within the 
United States, 

8. To set up within the Organization of 
American States, an information agency to 
be directly responsible for keeping the peo- 
ples of the country members fully advised 
on the implementation of this program and 
its immediate effects. The functions of this 
agency shall be totally unrestricted to fa- 
cilitate the dissemination of its reports 
through the free press of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; it shall be further 

Resolved, That the steps here set forth 
shall be considered in conjunction with other 
agencies national or international, so that a 
unanimity of effort of all the American 
States can be realized. 


The Supreme Court and Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the editorial 
entitled “The Supreme Court and Wom- 
en,” by the noted columnist, David Law- 
rence. This editorial was published in 
the Washington Evening Star of 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue SUPREME COURT AND WOMEN—RULING 
FOR SEGREGATION OF MEN OR WOMEN Is 
COMPARED TO INTEGRATION DECISION 

(By David Lawrence) 

Segregation of men or women in schools 
controlled by State authority has just been 
upheld, in effect, by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Two white women were 
denied enrollment in an all-male State col- 
lege in Texas. 

This ruling would not have occasioned any 
surprise 5 years ago, because the States pre- 
viously were allowed to use their own dis- 
cretion in deciding what pupils should be 
admitted to public educational institutions. 

But in view of the fact that the Supreme 
Court, in 1954, said that discrimination on 
account of race or color could produce a feel- 
ing of inferiority and that mixed classes are 
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beneficial from an educational standpoint, 
the query now is whether women haven't just 
as much right to use that argument with re- 
spect to discrimination against them because 
of sex. In fact, in appealing the current 
case to the Supreme Court, the two women 
cited the 1954 decision and argued that a 
woman is a person just as much as is a Ne- 
gro. They pointed out that the 14th amend- 
ment says “All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States” are citizens. 

“Are Women People?” was the heading of 
a weekly column by the late Alice Duer Mil- 
ler, famous novelist, more than 40 years ago 
in what was then the New York Tribune. 
The question was finally answered by the 
adoption in 1920 of the 19th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
declares: 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex.” 

Many of us true liberals—or progressives, 
as we were known in those days—had not 
thought an amendment was necessary be- 
cause the 14th amendment had already for- 
bidden the States to deny the equal protec- 
tion of the laws and had said the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United 
States cannot be abridged by any State. 
Certainly women were entitled to be classi- 
fied as citizens. 

But, since neither voting nor sex nor color 
nor education was mentioned in the 14th 
amendment, the Supreme Court of the 
United States by its decisions indicated that 
these subjects would have to be treated sep- 
arately in other amendments. In fact, the 
15th amendment—which declares that vot- 
ing rights shall not be denied or abridged 
on account of race or color—was adopted a 
year later than the 14th because it was de- 
sired by Congress to make clear that voting 
rights, usually prescribed by the States, 
should not be abridged because of race or 
color. 7 

So, inasmuch as there was no tendency in 
those days to rely on the Supreme Court to 
amend the Constitution to give women the 
equal protection of the laws in respect to 
voting rights, even though they are citizens, 
many of us enthusiastically supported the 
adoption of the 19th amendment that would 
at last—as we thought—put women on à 
basis of equality with men. 

But the Supreme Court this week has 
dashed our hopes once more, Evidently, be- 
cause discrimination in educational institu- 
titutions of a public character by reason of 
sex was not mentioned in the 14th amend- 
ment, it will be necessary to seek a new 
amendment that will forbid the exclusion of 
any female citizens from such schools. 

It is, to be sure, the principle of the thing 
which is bothersome. Many women prefer 
to go to separate schools—in fact, some be- 
lieve their opportunities for an education are 
much better when what they consider the 
lower intelligence quotient of the male sex is 
not present in the classroom. But even 
those women who may feel that way about 
their superiority will not relish any court 
ruling which says, in effect, that they can be 
barred by law from associating in the school- 
room with members of the opposite sex. 
They have never believed that any physical 
characteristic should diminish their rights 
as citizens, 

There may be some men, too, who will ob- 
ject to the discrimination and who would 
prefer desegregation of the sexes. But the 
Supreme Court has spoken, and its decisions 
and rulings must be obeyed, for they are the 
law of the land. These are days, moreover, 
when the Supreme Court as an institution 
must not be undermined. Indeed, there 
have recently been outcries that the rulings 
of the highest Court must not even be sub- 
jected to severe criticism. 
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So the alternative is to abide by the ruling 
and try for a constitutional amendment 
which will give women the equality they had 
long thought they already possessed as citi- 
zens. But they must be careful not to agi- 
tate too vigorously, lest they be charged with 
massive resistance. 


How Will You Meet Sickness 
After 65? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the 
Washington Evening Star on April 9, 
1959, “Golden Years” subtitled “How 
Will You Meet Sickness After 652“ by 
Thomas Collins. A similar article ap- 
peared in the Detroit (Mich.) Free 
Press on April 5, 1959. 

That article sets forth one of the grave 
problems of our older citizens, the cost 
of adequate health protection, hospitali- 
zation, doctor, and surgical care, and 
medicine. 

These are the people who have the 
lowest income, the highest incidence of 
medical care, of any age group in our 
country except for the very young. 

This problem of poor, hungry old folks 
eking out their lives in poverty, hunger, 
and misfortune without adequate medi- 
cal care and even bare necessities must 
be approached vigorously. 

This article sets forth some incontro- 
vertible reasons why Congress must en- 
act legislation providing adequate health 
insurance for our old people along the 
lines of the bill authored by our dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague, the Hon- 
orable Aime Forand, H.R. 4700. 

THE GOLDEN Yrears—How WILL You Mert 
SICKNESS AFTER 65? 
(By Thomas Collins) 

“My wife and I retired in 1952,” he said, 
“and our income was something over $1,750 
a year. A 

“We got along fairly well. I was still able 
to do some work that brought inconie. We 
owned our home and were able to keep it in 
repair. We owned a car. 

“Then, after a few years, I developed a 
chronic illness. This required doctoring, 
hospital and surgical bills and no small 
amount of medicine. 

“The situation has continued, and I am 
now 72 years old. We are spending $75 & 
month for medicines and doctor bills. Many 
of the medicines are outrageously high 
priced. I make four or five trips to the 
doctor each month, at around 85 to $10 a 
trip. 

“So far we are making out, by the hardest 
effort. Have you anything to offer in the 
way 109 bettering such a hopeless outlook as 
ours 


ONE AFTER ANOTHER 

Thus, they come, one after another, seek- 
ing escape from the medical quicksand that 
has trapped them after retirement, And 
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with them come those who are well padded 
and not yet trapped: 

I will retire later this year, I have about 
$37,000 in good investments and from them 
Zet nearly $1,600 a year. In addition, I will 

ve a total retirement income of $2,700 
ae This aggregate of $4,300 would be 


“If both my wife and I can escape the 
Brave illnesses we can do allright. Arthritis, 
funny stomach, even a little heart trouble 
wouldn't be disastrous. But if either of us 
gets cancer or has a stroke that produces 
Mental or physical disability, we could be 
Tulned. Our $37,000 could be wiped out by 
Goctor and hospital bills, Our remaining 
$2,700 a year could be so mortgaged to pay 
Medical expenses that we would go to our 
grave as paupers. 

“And there is no defense against this. 
Absolutely no way to know you won't wake 
Up in the morning with cancer. 

“This is not begging trouble. just look 
around at the people past 60 who get the 

ptey diseases.” 

Some Members of Congress are trying to 
enact various forms of Federal health in- 
zurance for older people. Others in Congress 
and some labor unions are urging some 

of socialized medicine for them. The 
American Medical Association ts taking steps 
to provide medical care for the aged. Some 

ance companies are seeking to meet the 
Problem with health insurance that retired 
People can afford. 


POOR GO HUNGRY 


Still, the poor go hungry to pay $75 a 

Month for medical help. And people with 
000 grow old scared. 

It's difficult to understand. 

We will pay a farmer money to take care 

his corn and wheat. We will pay huge 
Sums to foreign people to maintain them 
as allies in case we go to war. We will 
enact laws to provide a minimum wage a 
Worker must he paid, and maximum hours 

Can be made to work. 

Yet once a person retires at age 65 we do 
not make the effort or pay the money to see 
that he or she stays alive to enjoy this 

erican bounty. Before 65 there is work- 
Man's compensation, company health in- 
SUrance, a salary and, with youth, a fighting 
to whip disease. After 65 there is 
Uttle but praying. 

You can get angry about this. You can 
break out in a cold sweat if you think 
about it too much. What to do? Get the 
of your Congressman and write him 
What you think. If enough of you write, 

Something will be done by somebody. 


Past, Present, and Future Convene for 
the Oregon Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


i Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Oregon’s 
both birthday celebration means & 
Seat deal to its residents and to the 
a panies which serve Oregonians. Un- 
in pine, leave to extend my remarks 

the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the April 1959 issue of 
Mainliner, a magazine for United Air 
Lines guests. 


tien article was brought to my atten- 
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Ruddick, vice president and assistant to 
the president of the company. Mr. 
Ruddick tells me that over 500,000 peo- 
ple read the Mainline magazine each 
month. Oregonians hope each of them 
hurry out to Oregon to take part in cen- 
tennial festivities. 

I should add that this month’s maga- 
zine carries a full color cover picture of 
Oregon's Mount Hood taken by Ray 
Atkeson. 

Past, PRESENT, AND FUTURE CONVENE FOR THE 
OREGON CENTENNIAL 

In 1843, some 900 men, women, and chil- 
dren loaded their hopes and worldly posses- 
sions in cloth-covered wagons and headed 
west from Independence, Mo. With them 
they brought a volatile mixture of religious 
veal, desperation, vision and greed. 

For nearly 5 months the wagon train 
creaked its dusty way westward, up the Mis- 
souri Valley, along the Platte River, through 
the Rockies at South Paes to the Columbia 
River, down which they floated to the fertile 
Willamette Valley of Oregon. 

Their arrival increased the American pop- 
ulation of the Oregon Territory to nearly 
1,100 and established the Oregon Trail as 
the route to a new land of springy green 
turf and gentle winds, of soaring moun- 
tains—and opportunity. 

The land beyond the mountains lived up 
to its billing, and soon the Oregon Trail 
echoed to the cry of a hundred wagon driv- 
ers and the rumble of wooden wheels. By 
1859, there were some 50,000 Americans in 
Oregon, and on February 14 of that year 
Oregon became the 33d American State. 

Time replaced the deep wheel ruts of the 
Oregon trail with steel rails, then with con- 
crete highways. Ultimately smooth airways 
followed the historic westward course, re- 
ducing the grueling 5-month trip to a 
smooth flight of a few hours. This summer, 
over this historic pathway and a hundred 
more recent routes, thousands will trek to 
Oregon for the celebration of its 100th birth- 
day. 

Not since the San Francisco World's Fair 
of 1939 has the West known such an event 
as the Oregon Centennial Exposition, which 
will offer its varied wonders for 100 summer 
days beginning June 10. 

Eight miles from Portland, where U.S. 99 
crosses the Columbia River, a 65-acre fair- 
grounds is abullding, dominated by a sweep- 
ing 1l-acre central exposition building—the 
largest one-level exposition structure in the 
Nation. Exhibits will encompass every 
phase of trade and industry—domestic and 
foreign. Special areas will dramatize prod- 
ucts and arts for which the State is justly 
famous—iumber products, paper, farm pro- 
duce, electronics, power, food processing and 
fishing, to name but a few. 

History, which Oregon has in romantic 
profusion, will be served with reproductions 
of Lewis and Clark's Village, a frontier town, 
a pioneer logging camp, covered wagon 
camps, stagecoach rides and pony express 
riders. Entertainment will Include water 
sports, fairyland amusement park and 
dozens of special events throughout the sum- 
mer. Scenery, that significant commodity 
which cannot be exported, will lie as usual 
all about the State, augmented by special 
landscaping and floral displays for the cen- 
tennial season. 

The first 2 weeks of the exposition, June 
10 through 24, will include an international 
trade fair, displaying the wares of 35 foreign 
nations. It will be the largest event of its 
Kind ever held west of the Rockies and the 
largest in the Nation since 1950, Only buy- 
ers will be admitted to merchandise exhibits 
during the morning, but the public is in- 
vited to inspect the displays during the af- 


earlier this month by Mr. Robert M. ternoon. F 
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From the blooming of the rhododendrons 
in June to the pear harvest in September, the 
centennial fair will present appealing spec- 
tacle for visitors young and old. It will epi- 
tomize the State at its centennial milestone, 
juxtaposing the lore of a vibrant past, the 
achievements of the present, the industrial 
promise of the future and the eternal gran- 
deur of one of America’s most beautiful 
States. 


Possible Solution to Our Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I wish to include 
the text of the following letter I recently 
received from a farmer of my State of 
Michigan in which he presents an inter- 
esting plan and possible solution to our 
present farm problem. 


Marca 22, 1959. 
Congressman BENTLEY, 
Washington, D.C. ‘ 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: This letter to you 
is confidential as far as my name and ad- 
dress is concerned, 

Iam not looking for publicity but I would 
like to give my views on what I believe would 
be the quickest, best, and cheapest way to 
get out of the mess we are in regarding our 
farm program. For 3 years I have been trying 
to get the bushel allotment plan before the 
taxpayers of America but on account of fear 
of antagonizing the interests who are mak- 
ing financial gain out of the acreage pro- 
gram, I have seen slow progress even though 
Secretary Benson stated to a reporter for a 
national farm magazine last year that we may 
be forced to the B.A. plan, but he hasn't got 
the intestinal fortitude to take the problem 
to the American taxpayer. The pressure 
apparently from other interests is greater 
than the farmer pressure because very few 
farmers have heard what the real bushel al- 
lotment plan is. 

Iam writing to you because Chas. Figy of 
the USDA sent me a copy of HR. 3275 which 
you introduced. I would like to see you in- 
troduce a bill including the provisions I will 
set down here. 

Instead of acreage allotments I would use 
bushel allotments as you have indicated in 
H.R. 3275. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would deter- 
mine the number of bushels of wheat needed 
in 1960 for consumption. He would use the 
number of bushels of wheat sold by each 
grower in 1958 or an average of 1958, 1957, 
1956 sales to determine a base quota for each 
grower. The total of all sales would be com- 
pared with the estimated total of needs for 
1961. If the total of sales for 1958 was 
greater than the need for 1960 (no doubt they 
were) then if the sales were 20 percent 
greater than the need for 1960 each grower 
base allotment would be scaled down 20 per- 
cent. 


This method should be very equitable. If 
the Secretary wished to leave room for new 
growers or wished to reduce the surplus 
faster he could cut more than 20 percent. 

The B.A. plan would be easily enforced 
by giving each grower a marketing card 
showing how many bushels he could sell or 
put under loan and space would be provided 
so each sale would show date sold, number of 
bushels sold and signed by purchaser. 
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There might of necessity have to be some 
changes made but the above is my idea of 
how the B.A. plan would be set up. I do 
not believe the B.A. plan would be needed 
over 2 years. By that time I believe all the 
surplus would be disposed of and changes 
could be made to suit the circumstances at 
that time. 

Here is what it would do for the farmer. 

It would allow him to plant as many acres 
as he wished. It would allow him to use 
the wheat in any way he wished except sell 
or otherwise dispose of it. 

It would allow him to grow enough wheat 
in a year to fill his marketing quota for 2 
years. 

The reason for the latter is because al- 
most every farmer has some fields that are 
better suited for wheat than other fields and 
some seasons conditions are such that he 
cannot plant these better flelds to wheat, 
and perhaps the next year the opposite is 
true. 

Most farmers will always try to produce 
enough wheat to meet their marketing quo- 
ta so he might have more produced than 
what his quota is and if so it would con- 
stitute a reserve supply. This reserve supply 
would be a wonderful thing in case of famine 
or war but would not be great enough to 
depress the market, the same as the surplus 
has done since 1958 harvest and would not 
cost the Government one cent for storage. 

A support price and a loan could be re- 
tained from the present acreage allotment 
plan. 

The soil bank plan could be eliminated or 
not. Personally I would eliminate it be- 
cause it is costing a lot of money, is no good 
to the better class of farmers because few 
of them put good land in the soil bank and 
is allowing weeds and quack grass, etc, to 
take over much of our land. 

The person that puts the land in the soil 
bank mostly is someone that owns some land 
and has an outside job and does little or no 
farming. With his land in the soil bank 
he draws enough to pay his taxes and his 
neighbors all get free weed seed. Most of 
this land will be so thoroughly overrun with 
quack grass in 5 years that it will cost as 
much to get rid of the quack grass as the 
owner received in soll bank payments so the 
owner has not benefited, although his taxes 
helped to make all the soil bank payments. 

Millions of dollars could be saved through 
curtailment of the expenses in county A. S. C. 
offices. 

Under the present plan fields have to be 
ground measured, farm maps made by town- 
ship reporters, acreage determined by aerial 
photographs, etc. If you wish to determine 
this cost you have only to contact the A.S.C. 
office in your county, and also contact some 
of the fieldmen in each township, I guaran- 
tee you will be surprised, if you contact 2 
or 3 of these township fieldmen and find out 
what their work is and what the costs are. 
I believe you will find the manager of the 
county A.S.C. office draws $5,400 per year. 
(The one in our county does.) The super- 
visors, the office staff, and the township field- 
men about $15.00 per 8 hour day. Please let 
me hear from you, 


Why Minnesota Opposes a Sales Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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wish to insert the very fine editorial ap- 
pearing in the weekly newspaper, Circu- 
lating Pines, published in Circle Pines, 
Minn., a town in my congressional dis- 
trict, and which services northwest Ram- 
sey County and southeast Anoka County. 

This editorial gives constructive argu- 
ments against a sales tax for the fair 
State of Minnesota and is well worth the 
attention of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

Way WE Oppose A SALES Tax 


All of the high powered propaganda for 
the sales tax is being released upon the 
citizens of Minnesota through the big cities 
daily and conservative weekly newspapers 
of Minnesota. It reminds us so much of 
the “slick” campaign in Illinois waged for 
this same tax. Then, we were in the midst 
of the great depression of the 1930’s. Then, 
the tax was to be used only to provide funds 
for the relief of the needy. Then, it pro- 
vided for the exemption of food, clothing 
and basic necessities and the rate was only 1 
percent. But once the principle of a sales 
tax was accepted, the exemptions vanished, 
the rate rose to 3 percent, and the purpose 
for which the tax was collected was changed. 

The same thing will happen in Minnesota. 
The credits that are being proposed, the 
exemptions that are suggested, be they food, 
clothing, feed, seed and fertilizer or whatever 
you choose, the lure of eliminating personal 
property taxes are all offered as sugar coat- 
ing for a bad pill—the sales tax. 

The sales tax is bad because it is a tax 
proposed by the greedy at the expense of the 
needy. Let's take a couple of examples to 
show what we mean. Studies have shown 
that a family of four having an income of 
$3,000 spends 82 percent of their Income on 
sales taxable items. Their tax bill would be 
$73.80 or almost 2½ percent of their income 
in a state with 3 percent sales tax. The 
same study showed that a family of Your 
with an income of $15,000 would pay only 
$171 in sales tax or a little more than 1 per- 
cent of their income. This family spends 
only 38 percent of its income on sales taxable 
items. But the percentage paid in taxes Is 
just the opposite of the established principle 
under income tax—from each according to 
his ability to pay. 

The sales tax is sneaky. It deprives you of 
a penny at a time without ever giving an 
accounting of the total amount paid. With 
real estate, personal property or income taxes 
you see in black and white what your total 
tax bill amounts to. And if you don't like it 
as a free American you can start to do some- 
thing about it. And that’s what makes for 
a healthy democracy. 

The sales tax is bad because it is shifting 
to the individual the burden of taxes now 
being carried by businesses and corporations. 
Why should businesses want exemption from 
personal property taxes since we all include 
the tax as a cost of doing business. 

But reduction or elimination of the per- 
sonal property tax is only bait being used by 
the proponents of the sales tax. Two years 
ago Governor Freeman proposed elimination 
of the personal property tax for Minnesota 
firms doing business out of State In competi- 
tion with corporations from other States who 
paid no personal property tax. This proposal 
was not passed by the conservative senate. 

The argument is offered against withhold- 
ing the income tax that it makes every busi- 
nessman a tax collector. The sales tax makes 
every businessman a tax collector on every 
business transaction. 

No matter how we analyze the sales tax we 
always come up with the same answer—the 
sales tax is unfair, expensive to the family of 
small or moderate income, a windfall for the 
big corporation, and a nuisance to the small 
businessman and Mr, Average Citizen of 
Minnesota. We are against the sales tax. 
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Reds Now Travel on Their Subversive 
Errands—by Supreme Court Decree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the April 4 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post: 

Reps Now TRAVEL ON THEM SUBVERSIVE 

ERRANDS—BY SUPREME COURT DECREE 

During the convention of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in February, Dic- 
tator Khrushchev flung insults and threats 
at the United States. Marshal Malinovsky, 
the War Minister, also threatened the United 
States, bragging that the Kremlin's missiles 
can strike precisely any point in this 
country. 

At that same convention in Moscow, was 
an American citizen who himself made a 
lying, anti-American speech. He was James 
E. Jackson, representing the Communist 
Party of the United States. 

How did Jackson get there? He got there 
openly and legally. And so did other U.S. 
Communist leaders who went to Moscow at 
the same time. These characters were pres- 
ent because the Supreme Court ruled last 
June that the Secretary of State had no 
right to withhold passports from members of 
the Communist Party. 

Jackson had been convicted by a jury in a 
Federal court as a conspirator against the 
United States. But last August the court 
of appeals reversed the conviction, on the 
ground that the Supreme Court in a similar 
case had freed several convicted California 
Red leaders. Thus Jackson was saved from 
prison. 

Meanwhile, the Supreme Court had issued 
its decision that Communists must not be 
denied passports. President Eisenhower 
quickly sent a special message to Congress, 
urging legislation authorizing the Secretary 
of State to withhold passports from sup- 
porters of communism. The bill was passed 
in the House, but when it came to the Sen- 
ate it got tied up in the jam of legislation 
just before adjournment. So the Commu- 
nist Party was free to send Jackson to repre- 
sent it at the convention of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. 

Also present in Moscow was the best- 
known member of the Communist Party 
U.S.A., Paul Robeson. He, too, had received 
a passport after the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. And who should show up in Moscow, 
almost immediately after Jackson, but Harry 
Bridges, president of the Communist-con- 
trolled International Longshoremen's and 
Warehousemen’s Union? Years ago a split 
decision of the Supreme Court saved this 
Australlan-born citizen from deportation. 

A few days earlier, Khrushchev received 
Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, 91-year-old scholar, 
former professor and intellectual leader of 
the pro-Kremlin forces among Negroes in 
the United States. Both Du Bois and his 
wife were identified long ago as members of 
the Communist Party. Although not 8 
member now, he makes no secret of his devo- 
tion to the Soviet regime. For years his 
efforts to get a passport failed. Then came 
the Supreme Court decision—and Du Bois 
was free to go to Moscow. From Moscow. 
Du Bois and his wife flew to Peking, defying 
the State Department regulation that U.S. 
passports are not valid for travel to Red 
China. 
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Another U.S. citizen in Moscow was George 
labor editor of the Communist 
Party's misnamed paper. The Worker, and 
Member of the Communist Party's Labor 
Commission. After months of delay, the 
State Department had unwillingly given him 
a passport. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Alpheus Hunton, another 
identified Communist Party member, had 
Bone to Africa. Hunton used to be director 
Of the Council on African Affairs, which At- 
torney General Brownell called a Communist 
Tront, 

The State Department has been forced to 
Brant passports to scores of important Com- 
Munists and fellow-travelers, The Depart- 
ment even felt obliged to give passports to a 
Precious pair one of whom on a previous 
trip abroad made speeches charging the 
United States with germ warfare. Who can 
Check on what harm such people do to the 
United States abroad? Congress should 
adopt the bill which President Eisenhower 
Urged last summer, unmistakably authoriz- 
ing the State Department to deny passports 
to Communists and their willing instru- 
Ments, and to cancel every Passport now in 
Such hands. 


Resolution Passed by New Jersey General 
Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to include herein the following 
resolution which was sponsored by my 
800d friends from the New Jersey Gen- 
eral Assembly, Williarh V. Musto and 
Frederick H. Hauser. The resolution 
Which was adopted March 23, 1959, 
Points up the need for consideration of 
the problem of immigration in order to 
bring about the reunification pf families. 
My bill, H.R. 4404, is aimed in that direc- 
tion. I hope that the Congress will soon 
take action in this area, 

AN ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING 
_THE MEMBERS oF CONGRESS ELECTED FROM 

New Jersey To SEEK LEGISLATION TO AL- 

LEVIATE AN IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 

Whereas there are many Americans who 
have filed petitions with the immigration 
authorities of the United States for the entry 
Of their sons, daughters, brothers, and sis- 
ters, which petitions are classified in the 
fourth preference quota of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; and 

Whereas of the four preference quotas es- 
tablished by the Federal Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the first, second, and third 
Quotas are allotted 100 percent and thereby 
exhaust total annual entry quotas; and 

Whereas as a result, those persons who fall 
Within the fourth preference section must 
depend for entry into this country upon de- 
ficiencies in the first three quotas; and 

Whereas there is frustration and despair 
resulting from the law that gives hope to 
by permitting them to file peti- 
tions, getting them approved, and then com- 
Pelling them to wait for their kin who may 
never be permitted to come: and 

Whereas thousands of discontented peo- 
Ble abroad, whose hopes are first raised and 
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then dashed, certainly cannot believe in the 
good will we try to engender through our 
foreign policy, and thus become easy prey to 
the propaganda of unfriendly nations; and 

Whereas in the past Congress has recog- 
nized and alleviated a similar problem 
through Public Law 85-316, which includes 
& provision for reuniting spouses and minor 
children of allens legally residing in this 
country whose petitions were approved prior 
to July 1, 1957: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey, That: 

1. The members of the General Assembly 
of the State of New Jersey respectfully re- 
quest the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States to amend the 
proyisions of Public Law 85-316 to include 
cases which fall within the fourth preference 
quota, in order to provide for entry into the 
United States of the many thousands, peti- 
tions for whom have piled up in a backlog 
in prior years, 

2. In order not to create another problem 
of separated families, those approved appli- 
cants who are married and have families be 
permitted to bring them with them. 

3. An authenticated copy of this resolution 
be forwarded by the clerk of the General 
Assembly to each Congressman and U.S. 
Senator elected from the State of New 
Jersey. a 


Statement hy Msgr. Bela Varga, Chair- 
man of the Hungarian Committee, in 
Connection With the Forthcoming In- 
ternational Negotiations on Berlin and 

the Related Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by Msgr. 
Bela Varga, chairman of the Hungarian 
Committee and former President of the 
Hungarian Parliament—1946-47—in 
connection with the forthcoming inter- 
national negotiations on Berlin and the 
related problems. 

This statement was submitted to me 
by Mr. Ferenc Nagy, former Prime 
Minister of Hungary in 1946 and 1947: 
STATEMENT BY Mason. BELA VARGA, CHAIRMAN 

OF THE HUNGARIAN COMMITTEE, IN CONNEC- 

TION WITH THE FORTHCOMING INTERNA- 

TIONAL NEGOTIATIONS ON BERLIN AND THE 

RELATED PROBLEMS 

As the chairman of the H Com- 
mittee, a national representation for a free 


deeply concerned about the proposal of the 
Soviet Prime Minister, N. Khrushchev, as 
conveyed by Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan, that he will agree to a new arrangement 
for Berlin if he can extract some concession 
bolstering the position of the East Euro- 
pean satellites, 

Furthermore, I am deeply disturbed by the 
recent offer of Khrushchev to sign a nonag- 
gression pact between the NATO and War- 
saw Pact powers. 
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What would this mean? 

A new arrangement for Berlin at the cost 
of the freedom of the East European peo- 
ples? Certainly, it would be the dirtiest 
deal in history abandoning a hundred mil- 
lion people, among them the brave Hun- 
garians who fought so gallantly for their 
freedom and independence. 

The Hungarian Revolution proved that 
the Soviets could not consolidate their hold 
and the Communist rule over our country 
without the deployment of Soviet troops. 
Since their brutal crushing of the freedom 
fight all the combined Soviet and Commu- 
nist puppet efforts have failed to win over 
the Hungarian people to their side. Hung- 
ary still remains an unsolved problem for 
Moscow. 

Mixing generosity and terror, the Soviets 
offered financial and technical ald after the 
revolution. Soviet political and cultural 
delegations continuously visit Hungary to 
indoctrinate the people. Prime Minister 
Khrushchey himself agitated among the 
Hungarians in 1958; but parallel to this 
wooing, special courts were established for 
the punishment of those who dared to re- 
volt, meting out death sentences by the 
hundreds to be carried out immediately, 
sentencing thousands of brave freedom 
fighters who raised their voices and arms in 
defense of their country’s freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

We are reliably informed that terror is 
still the order of the day in Hungary. There 
is presently a centrally organized and di- 
rected campaign to undermine religion and 
to promote atheism. All Roman Catholic 
bishops and the theological seminaries of 
all denominations are under police surveil- 
lance and many priests are being imprisoned 
in order to break the spiritual resistance of 
the nation. The Communists are working 
very hard to eliminate the resistance of one 
of the most important segments of Hung- 
arian society—the peasants. A shrewd col- 
lectivization campaign, applying the old 
Stalinist tricks and pressures, is in progress 
to force into kolkhozes the independently 
farming peasantry who until recently owned 
80 percent of all arable land. The third 
organized Communist campaign is against 
the intellectuals whose resistance is still 
very strong and who were influential in 
igniting the 1956 Revolution. 

Against this background it would be 
tragic and immoral to abandon Hungary 
in return for a new arrangement in Berlin 
offered by Mr. Khrushchev. Considering all 
the aspects of European security and their 
implementation, the Hungarian Committee 
believes that any non-aggression pact be- 
tween the NATO and Warsaw Pact Powers 
would result in accepting the continuation 
of Communist oppression in East Europe. 

The Hungarian Committee, therefore, 
solemnly protests against such proposals 
and plans and is of the opinion that there 
must be a clear declaration of support of 
political and human rights guaranteed to 
Hungary in the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments, in the peace treaty with H and 
in the obligations imposed upon the Soviet 
Union by the United Nations General As- 
sembly in 18 resolutions accepted by the 
overwhelming majority of the member 
nations. 

During the present session of NATO for- 
eign ministers the Hungarian Committee 
suggested in a memorandum addressed to 
the participating governments the consid- 
eration of a proposal for the international 
negotiations calling upon the Soviet Union 
to honor her obligations, namely: withdraw 
the Soviet forces from Hungary, allow the 
Hungarian people to choose freely their gov- 
ernment and to decide the internal and ex- 
ternal political course they wish to follow. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr, BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the text of the following letter written 
by Harold D. Draper, a prominent busi- 
nessman in Saginaw, Mich., which ap- 
peared in “The People’s Forum” of the 
Saginaw News. I have received many 
letters in support of the views as ex- 
pressed in Mr. Draper's letter which 
clearly indicates to me the people’s de- 
mand for economy in Government. I, 
therefore, felt this letter should be made 
available to all members of the House. 

THE PEOPLE'S ForuM—WaNnt ECONOMY 

(By Harold D. Draper) 


Our country is spending itself bankrupt. 
Inflation is pauperizing millions of people 
with fixed incomes and pensions. 

The rest of the world is looking question- 
ingly at the soundness of the dollar and our 
international credit. Our national fiscal 
policies are unsound and bid fair to get 
worse, 

Great segments of our business, agricul- 
tural and cooperative enterprises are being 
supported by subsidies or tax exemptions. 
The necessary taxes to support this program 
are paid by the rest of us. 

The outstanding and most flagrant ex- 
ample of this socialistic program is the agri- 
cultural subsidy, which costs over $7 billion 
per year. 

Every employed person in the country 
pays over $120 per year in taxes to pay for it, 
plus higher prices for the agricultural pro- 
ducts bought for food. 

The most viclous part of this subsidy Is 
that most of it goes to great corporate type 
farm enterprises in the wheat raising group 
and not to the supposedly helpless small 
farmer. 

Getting an automatic profit through price 
protection and a guaranteed market is a 
very big and secure business. 

This subsidy, the largest by far of all the 
special favors granted by the Government to 
powerful minority groups is greater than the 
interest on our debt or veterans benefits. 

Eliminate it and at once our budget is 
balanced and our national economy and 
credit are secure. 

The reverse of this situation exists in the 
motor industry. This gigantic business em- 
ploys one in seven people in the United. 
States, pays fantastic amounts in income 
and excise taxes and all of the welfare taxes, 
yet, this industry is penalized by a 10 per- 
cent excise tax on all of its cars and trucks 
and 8 percent on all the replacement parts. 

The industry that contributes more than 
the farm economy and supports more peo- 
ple than the farm economy is penalized for 
its ability to take care of itself. 

Five hundreds dealers went out of busl- 
ness every month in 1958. That's yery bad, 
but they couldn't make a living, 50 very 
likely 20,000 employees were thrown out of 
work each month. A total of 6,000 dealers 
and 240,000 employees are looking for work. 
That too, is bad, but it is part of the chance 
you take in this business. In addition, 
500,000 employees in automotive production 
are out of work. 

We do not want subsidies and we do want 
to pay our share of taxes for every neces- 
Sary governmental expense, including de- 
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fense, no matter how costly, but we do not 
want to pay for subsidizing farmers, oil 
people and tax-free co-ops and many others, 
and especially we do object to do-gooding 
projects all over the world and at home run 
by wastrel bureaucrats. 

We want our Government to economize; 
stop spending money like it was going out 
of style and live within our national income, 
just like we as individuals must do. If 
necessary, for a year, in order to get solvent, 
we should be willing to pay higher taxes. 

I, for one, am tired of all these pigs at the 
public trough, getting something for noth- 
ing. It's about time the welfare of our Na- 
tion came first. 

If you believe with me, write to your Con- 
gressman and Senators—right now—today— 
and express your views. If you don't know 
who they are, call your postmaster, he will 
know. 

Get everybody to write—Democrat or Re- 
publican—it doesn’t matter—this is a prob- 
lem that must be handled by thinking 
Americans before Congress spends us into 
bankruptcy. 

If you do or do not agree with me—vwrite 
me- too, 


The Hope for Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, soon 
on the floor we will be debating the 
omnibus housing bill, a piece of legisla- 
tion with great impact upon those ex- 
panding urban areas in which 70 percent 
of our national population now lives. 

It was a most fortunate coincidence, 
therefore, that the April issue of the Pro- 
gressive magazine published an article by 
Senator Joser S. CLARK, of Pennsyl- 
vania, entitled “The Hope for Housing.” 

If we were to search both of these great 
legislative bodies, it would be difficult to 
find a Member with greater interest in 
and knowledge of the problems of our 
urban areas, particularly in the field of 
housing, than Senator CLARK. He began 
this interest as mayor of delphia 
and continues it as the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

In his article, Senator CLARK tells pre- 
cisely why we have not carried out the 
adequate housing goals enunciated as a 
matter of national policy in 1949, and 
lists the steps which must be taken if 
housing and urban renewal are to pro- 
ceed in a manner befitting the future of 
our great cities. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
permission granted, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp this well-conceived 
and effectively executed article: 

Tue Horr FOR HOUSING 
(By Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK) 

A decade ago, in the Housing Act of 1949, 
the Congress wrote a declaration of national 
housing policy which said, in part: “The 
general welfare and security of the Nation 
8 uire * * * the realization as soon 
as feasible of the goal of a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for every 
American family." Ten years later this 
statement could hardly be improved. The 
only trouble is that, as an expression of our 
national policy today, it is a dead letter. 
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What the 1949 language suggests is a sim- 
ple and logical procedure. First count our 
families. Then project population growth. 
Then count the number of decent homes in 
good environments. Then subtract, The re- 
mainder is the number of homes needed. 
With that as a goal, adopt a program for 
reaching it. ‘Simple and logical, yes; but 
perhaps too much so—because that is not 
the way our national housing policy is made 
today. 

If we were to follow through on this arith- 
metic, this is what we would find: 

The number of substandard housing units, 
according to the Census Bureau's 1956 in- 
ventory of housing, is 13 million—24 percent 
of a total inventory of 55 million. Of the 
remaining 76 percent, not all are "In a suit- 
able living environment’; but for purposes 
of our calculation that factor can perhaps 
be disregarded. We know, then, our back- 
log of need. 

Meanwhile, our population is increasing: 
We need close to 1 million additional homes 
& year just to take care of new families. 
Approximately 300,000 more are required an- 
nually to make up for houses which are 
burned or bulldozed to make way for new 
highways or cleared for urban renewal oF 
otherwise lost to the housing inventory. 

The net of all this is that we need 1,300,000 
homes a year just to hold our own. To make 
any substantial dent in our backlog of 13 
million substandard homes would require & 
building rate in the neighborhood of 2 mil- 
lion new homes a year. 

Figures such as these have never been 
reached in the history of American home- 
building. Only twice has the rockbottom 
replacement level of 1,300,000 new units 
been achieved—in 1950 and 1955. Last year, 
with the stimulus of the antirecession 
Emergency Housing Act, 1,200,000 units were 
built, The rest of the time it has been 4 
struggle to stay above 1 million. 

No wonder that mayor after mayor who 
has appeared before the Senate Housing 
Subcommittee has testified that we are not 
gaining ground in our fight against slums; 
we are losing ground. 

Are those responsible for executing our 
national housing policies looking hard at 
these figures? Are they mulling them over 
and devising programs which will raise the 
production of housing in America from 
1,200,000 units up toward 2,000,000? 

Not at all. They do not even think in 
such terms. To put it bluntly, whereas the 
1949 law talked of homes for families, what 
is talked of these days is the budget, the 
preservation of the status quo (which is 
usually referred to as free enterprise despite 
the massive governmental intervention 
through the Federal Housing Administration 
and the Federal National Mortgage Associe- 
tion), and the limits of what is acceptable 
to the housing industry—especially thst 
part of the industry which lends on hous- 
ing. The people who live in housing are in- 
cidental. 

If we ask, what are the needs, who are the 
families who are ill-housed, the answer 
comes: the low and lower-middle Income 
groups, and most of all our minority grouP 
families. If we start from there, then we 
must devise government programs which, 
using the channels of private enterprise 
wherever possible, would bring decent hous- 
ing within the reach of the families wh? 
need it. 

Because need has not been our guiding 
consideration, our governmental housing 
programs have become badly skewed in fa- 
vor of the upper-income groups. On the 
one hand, the FHA-FNMA complex, which 
insures mortgages on suburban homes for 
those who can afford them, is flourishing. 
At the other end of the scale, the public 
housing program, which serves the lowest 
income groups, has slowed to a trickle. And 
there is no effective program for the familles 
in between. 
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I belong to an old-fashioned school of 
thought which holds that the Government 
Should concern itself first of all with those 
least able to help themselves. I have no 
Objection to helping the well off through 

and FNMA, so long as we do not ig- 
Nore the housing needs of those who are 
less well off; But in the past 6 years, this 
Conception of Government has been in- 
verted. In the case of housing, the admin- 
istration'’s bill this year would have com- 
Pleted the inversion: it proposed to remove 
the ceiling on the volume of loans which 
FHA might guarantee, and to push the 
Services of FHA even higher into the upper- 
bracket income groups by raising the in- 
dividual mortgage limit to $25,000. At the 
fame time, it proposed to administer the 
final blow to the one program which builds 
houses for low-income families—the public 
housing program. 

The Senate, happily, paid little attention 
to the administration bill. We wrote our 
Own bill, which gives public housing another 
l-year lease on life. This is a degree of 
Progress. But without Presidential leader- 
Ship, it is at least unlikely—and probably 
impossible—for the Congress to go much 
further in bringing balance to our present 
housing programs so that they serve all in- 
Come groups equally. 

If we could achieve such balance, and 
thus broaden the housing market, we could 
approach the 2 million-a-year rate of build- 
ing that is called for by the measurement 
Of need. Otherwise, we will Live with our 
Slums as far ahead as population data can 
be projected. + 

Suppose we approach the problem from 
oie viewpoint: the future of the central 

y. 

The slum problem of the cities is broader 
than just the problem of slum housing. In 
Many cities, the most blighted areas are 
those with dilapidated commercial and in- 
dustrial structures which stand on valuable 

and drag down the economy of the 
entire area, As blight—both residential and 
Commercial—spreads, the tax base of the 
Central city declines in relation to the need 
for services. Then the services themselves 
decline. Wealth and leadership flee to the 
Suburbs, A vicious circle is set in motion, 
and the very life of the central city is 
threatened. 

Obviously, in the national interest, our 
Central cities cannot be abandoned to decay. 
Even if we want to, it is physically impos- 
Sible for us all to escape to the suburbs and 
take our offices and businesses with us. The 

ce wheel of the urban economy and its 
Social and cultural life will always be the 
Central city. A rational pattern of metro- 
Politan growth is simply impossible without 
assigning the highest priority to the develop- 
ment of the core city, commercially, indus- 
ly, and culturally as well as residenti- 


y. 

Fortunately, the ingenuity of legislators 
has devised the means to make that pos- 
sible. That means is urban renewal, and al- 
Most 400 cities in 44 States and Territories 
Now have projects underway. These cities 
are of all sizes; one-third have a population 
Under 25,000, 

Urban renewal is tedious and complex in 
execution, but its principle is simple. 

ted areas are replanned to provide for 
better uses and a higher tax base. The city 
buys the land, clears it of structures which 
be restored, and sells it to developers. 
The difference between the cost to the city 
and the usually lower sale price is financed 
by Federal and local subsidies, the Federal 
mt paying two-thirds. If no Fed- 
eral subsidy is needed, as in the case of Pitts- 
burgh’s Golden Triangle, there is no need for 
Federal participation, But there are few 
Golden Triangles, 
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An important aspect of the program is the 
rehabilitation of existing structures—in so- 
called gray areas—that are on their way to 
becoming unsafe or unsanitary and which 
can be saved as decent housing by the ex- 
penditure of a little private money. Here, 
the Federal assistance is mainly to help de- 
fray the costs of public improvements that 
serve the renewal area. 

Urban renewal works. Blight has been 
cleared. New buildings have risen. Private 
investment has taken place which could have 
been stimulated in no other way. Urban tax 
bases have been improved. For the first time 
cities can take hope that blight can be con- 
quered, slums can be cleared. The light at 
the end of the tunnel is faintly visible at 
last. 

But, to reverse a metaphor, the silver lin- 
ing seems to have its cloud. That cloud is 
housing. In itself, clearing of slums does 
not build houses for the slum dwellers. In 
itself, urban renewal cannot solve the hous- 
ing problem. In some respects, indeed, it 
intensifies the problem. The urban renewal 
law contains, quite properly, a provision that 
a project may not proceed unless decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing is available for 
the persons displaced. 

What happens in the case of a typical city 
is this: 

The urban renewal planners, initially, 
carve out a relatively modest project as a 
community experiment. The existing va- 
cancy rate in private housing, and the turn- 
over in public housing, are sufficient to take 
care of the families displaced. The project 

Presently, cleared land replaces 
sium, and, shortly afterward, bright new 
buildings rise. 

The impact on the community is immense. 
The pilot project has served its purpose. It 
has fired the imagination of the civic leaders. 
It has united conservatives and liberals, Re- 
publicans and Democrats, management and 
labor, behind the inspiring goals of rebuild- 
ing their community. These leaders, in turn, 
spur the planners to lay out a truly ambi- 
tious program. Together, they map bound- 
aries for new projects, they count the fami- 
lies to be displaced, and then run abruptly 
into a cold stone wall: where do they put 
the families? 

Sometimes a city will not encounter the 
wall on its second project, or even its third, 
but the logic of the statistics is inexorable. 
Sooner or later, before they have bitten very 
deeply into the slum problem, most cities 
will find that urban renewal itself will be 
Benes unless low-income housing is pro- 
vided. 

The figures show that half of the families 
displaced by urban renewal are of the lowest 
income level—the lowest sixth, who are with- 
in the income limits of public housing. Of 
the remaining half, a large proportion are 
just above the public housing level. Some 
will disappear during the relocation process 
and leave no trace. Some can be absorbed by 
the other slums in the community. A few 
will get trickle-down housing from persons 
moving to the suburbs. But beyond that, 
the only feasible way to bring into balance 
the need and the availability of low-rent 
housing is to achieve a major acceleration of 
the public housing program. 

And yet the Eisenhower administration has 
chosen this particular moment to recom- 
mend that what remains of the present 
de-vitalized public housing program be laid 
to rest. 

Perhaps there is more consistency to the 
administration’s program, however, than 
meets the eye. The President also has pro- 
posed that the urban renewal program it- 
self be held back. He asked $250 million a 
year in Federal funds to cover applications 
beginning at the rate of $500 million and go- 
ing up. He also recommended that the Fed- 
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eral share be reduced gradually from two- 
thirds to one-half. 

If we have less urban renewal, of course, 
we will need less public housing. We will, 
instead, retain our slums and congratulate 
ourselyes upon the “soundness” of our fiscal 
policies, 

It is tronic to recall, once more, that the 
authors of the Housing Act of 1949 were 
Senators Wagner, Ellender, and Taft—and 
that the last of these ts none other than the 
man who lost the Republican nomination in 
1952 because he was considered too conser- 
vative. 

Where do we go from here? 

I suppose we must start from the assump- 
tion that we can’t go anywhere much until 
1961. Even the modest bill the Senate has 
passed is being greeted with rumblings about 
a veto. Clearly, any measure truly geared 
to eradicating slums and rehousing slum 
families would never get across the White 
House threshold, But what should be the 
elements of a housing program for 1961? 
I believe it should have four: 

1. Upper-income housing. For families 
above the median in income, the present 
FHA-VA-FNMA programs are relatively ade- 
quate. FHA has done far better, however, 
in promoting suburban sales housing than 
urban rental housing. , Some of the improve- 
ments needed can be accomplished, I am 
sure, through administrative regulations; be- 
yond that, legislation may be useful. A con- 
structive proposal has been presented to 
establish a central mortgage facility to stabi- 
lize the flow of mortgage funds. Other rec- 
ommended measures would extend the in- 
surance principle to some loans now made 
on conventional terms and facilitate the 
trading of old houses for new, All these 
should be considered. 

The various branches of the housing in- 
dustry will present, as they have each year, 
proposals to bring the Government further 
into the job of assisting building for the 
upper and upper-middle income groups, 
These should be sympathetically considered, 
on the principle that whatever accelerates 
the building of homes for any income group 
increases the total housing inventory. But 
this is the easier part of the job of legisla- 
tors; the hard part is devising measures that 
will work for the lower-income groups for 
whom the housing industry as now organ- 
ized does not speak, 

2. Middle-income housing: For housing 
purposes, middle-income (or moderate- 
income) families are defined as those whose 
incomes are too high to permit them to be 
admitted to public housing projects, and too 
low to be able to afford new privately built 
housing—the exact income limits 
from one market to another, as both in- 
comes and housing costs vary. This gap 
between the top of public housing and the 
bottom of the private market was not an 
unknown factor at the time of the passage 
of the Housing Act of 1949. But the prob- 
lem was held in abeyance until 1950, when 
a solution in the form of long-term loans, 
with interest rates set at the cost of money 
to the Government, came within five votes 
of adoption by the Senate. The bill has 
been introduced in subsequent years, with 
modifications, by former Senator Herbert 
Lehman and by myself, but has not been 
brought to a vote on the Senate floor. The 
problem, however, is still with us—increas- 
ingly so as urban renewal proceeds and the 
Federal highway program bulldozes its way 
into the core cities, displacing families by 
the thousands. 

8. Low-Income housing: In 1949, Senator 
Taft and his colleagues estimated that one- 
tenth of the need for new housing should 
be met each year through public housing. 
Accordingly, they authorized 135,000 units a 
year, Given the current need projection 
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this rate would be raised to 200,000. Not 
even the 135,000 has been approached, but 
there is no reason to believe the need is 
any less than estimated a decade ago. 

The difficulty with public housing appears 
to be twofold: apathy or antipathy in the 
cities and gradual strangulation by hostile 
Federal administration. Both can be cured, 
to a large extent, by certain changes in the 
program: decentralization of management 
decisions, the use of existing housing and 
scattered units in lieu of large institution- 
alized projects, and the raising of income 
limits so that public housing is not confined 
exclusively to problem families. Important 
steps in this direction are written into the 
housing. bill approved this year by the 
Senate. 

4. Urban renewal. The urban renewal pro- 
gram also needs both improvement and ex- 
pansion. To keep up with the current rate 
of applications would require an annual 
Federal authorization of $500 million. Per- 
sonally, I would prefer $600 million, to allow 
room for the participation of additional 
cities and the acceleration of the program, 
and to authorize this rate for a long-term 
period, so that cities can plan ahead—say, 
10 years, The Senate bill represents a good 
compromise, however, for this year. It al- 
lows an authorization of up to $500 million 
a year for slightly more than 4 years, if 
applications are filed at that rate. 

Many improvements are needed to provide 
flexibility, to cut the long period between 
the conception of a project and its execution, 
and to adapt the program to industrial and 
commercial as well as residential areas— 
changes too technical to be enumerated here. 
Again, the Senate bill points the way for- 
ward, with further changes in order from 
year to year as experience accumulates. 

The case for urban America is briefly sum- 
marized: nearly 70 percent of our people live 
in metropolitan areas, and the proportion 
continues to grow. As an urban nation, our 
national ability to govern ourselves and solve 
our problems is being tested in the cities. 
Many basic tools are at hand. Others can 
readily be fashioned. National purpose and 
will are also present. The need remains only 
for enlightened and courageous leadership. 


Ruling From Olympus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 13, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. The re- 
fusal of the Supreme Court to make 
available its public pay records will be 
another indication in the minds of the 
American public that the Court consid- 
ers itself to have very little accountabil- 
ity to the American people. 

RULING From OLYMPUS 

It came as hardly a surprise that Chief 
Justice Earl Warren would refuse to permit 
examination of the Supreme Court's payrolls. 
The fact that taxpayers’ money is involved 
and the documents should be properly con- 
sidered public records seems not to impress 
the imperious Chief Justice. 

In view of the casual disregard for the 
rights of State governments or the in- 
articulate majority, as frequently demon- 
strated by the Court, it was foolhardy to 
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hope it might let us know where the money 
was going. What cheek. To think citizens 
and taxpayers would have the temerity to 
ask 


Considering the lavish hand with which 
other branches of Government are greeted 
by the Congress, the money involved is not 
great—$1,703,335 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30. But for the Court, haven of equity 
and defender of the right of people to know, 
to assume this lofty attitude must certainly 
strengthen the determination of the legis- 
lative branch to bring the Judicial demi- 
gods down to earth. 


The Story of Danville, Ill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress and the country should know the 
inspiring story of the city of Danville, 
Vermilion County, III., which I am priv- 
ileged to represent. It is a story of how 
a resourceful people who, in spite of all 
economic adversities, built and main- 
tained a thriving community. Ispeak of 
this with pride beyond measure. 

In truth, the story of the city of Dan- 
ville, III., is the story of America and 
what has made our country great and 
strong. It is a factual account of what 
individual community initiative and in- 
genuity, self-reliance, and determination 
can accomplish. 

In the course of its history, Danville at 
one time was a depressed area. It suf- 
fered, as all communities do from time 
to time, to national economic changes, 
resulting from the development of new 
products, new manufacturing techniques, 
labor cost differentials, transportation 
facilities and costs, and a number of such 
economic factors. 

There were occasions in the history 
of Danville that doubtless many thought 
at the time it would become a ghost 
town. But it did not. Its people de- 
cided to make it a thriving city with a 
prospect for continuing growth. They 
pooled their ideas. They pooled their 
resources. ‘They devised plans and put 
those plans into effect. 

Mr. Speaker, it is well that the Con- 
gress and the country know the history 
of the city of Danville, particularly at 
this time when so many communities are 
looking to the Federal Government to aid 
them in their present difficulties. The 
history of the city of Danville says in 
words much better than I can employ 
the true meaning of local responsibility, 
self-reliance, initiative and ingenuity. 
It emphasizes what can be accomplished 
by following the true American tradi- 
tions. They did not look to the Federal 
Government to solve their problems, 
They did it themselves. 

I am inserting in the Recorp, as a part 
of my remarks, a memorandum, based 
on fact and not fiction, based on truth 
and not theory, of what one city itself 
accomplished on its own, without relying 
upon Federal aid and dictation. 
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This memorandum presents the story 
of a city that must be told over and over 
again—and there are doubtless other 
such communities who have and con- 
tinue to do likewise but, unfortunately, 
they are becoming fewer and fewer. AS 
we consider proposed legislation to estab- 
lish a Federal agency to aid depressed 
areas bear in mind what Danville did 
for itself. If you take the proposed 
course of extensive Federal aid, you say 
to communities like Danville: Who exer- 
cise your own ingenuity, why risk your 
financial resources, why spend your time 
and effort—the Federal Government will 
do it for you? When that day comes, 
when the Federal Government attempts 
to do everything for us, then our Amer- 
ican system of government is no more. 

The following story of Danville was 
prepared by the local chamber of com- 
merce, a truly progressive and aggressive 
organization: 

THE STORY O: DANVILLE, ILL, 

“Cities do not grow and prosper by chance. 
They are the result of the vision, the sacri- 
fices, and efforts, of its citizens.” 

Many cities have progressed through an 
economic crisis, and have been left prostrate 
for all time. 

Danville has experienced such a crisis, 
but fortunately for us survived. 

Too few of our citizens realize that had 
our city been left to take its natural course, 
their homes, their fortunes, and all they 
treasure in Danville could have been wiped 
out of existence. 

This is not a story of the Babylonian ages, 
nor of Colonial times, but one as modern as 
the last 20-odd years. 

Mr. Walter Bluecher, executive director of 
the American Society of Planning Officials, 
in reviewing our transition, said, “This in 
Danville is not economic growth, this is 
industrial revolution.” 

This dramatic period In Danville’s life is 
the story of our community's passage from 
one that grew and prospered by the exploi- 
tation of a nopreplaceable natural re- 
source—coal, 

It is the story of how coal came to dom!- 
nate our economy, and then how, in just 20 
years, it declined to such an extent as to 
become a minor factor in our community. 

If our citizens would pause now, and look 
about them, and try to visualize our present 
coal mining operations, as our major em- 
ployer of labor they would then have some 
idea of our possible economic paralysis and 
how our city, today, could be suffering 
economic chaos. 

This history of what is known in coal par- 
lance as the Danville district covers an 
area embracing our own Vermilion County 
alone. 

It is the story of our major nonreplace- 
able natural resource, coal, dominating our 
community for a number of years, and then. 
its decline into a minor economic factor. 

Those hardy backwoodsmen of America’s 
pioneer era, who made the hazardous trek 
to and from the banks of the Vermilion 
River, for their small, but precious supply 
of salt, did not realize that the troublesome 
earth fires that resulted from the wood 
fires, kindled beneath the iron kettles of 
bolling salt water, would some day become 
the force that would foster the growth of A 
busy metropolis on the river’s banks. 

The rise of coal mining, as our major 
industrial employer, began in the 1850's 
Then it was that coal was first mined 
locally, for local home use. 

The entry of the railroads into the com- 
munity gave added impetus to the then 
simple mining activity. 
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In 1866 several slope mines were opened 
the Grape Creek area, followed in 1870 
With the sinking of the first shaft mine in 
is in what is now known as the Ver- 
Milion Heights area. 
new force in our community life 
Srew rapidly, 

It became not only the prime factor for 
dur own growth and prosperity, but a fac- 
tor also for the State of Illinois; in 1897 and 
again 1899, Vermilion County was the lead- 

coal producing county in Minois, 

At the turn of the century, with a county 
Population of just over 65,000 persons, there 
Were approximately 3,000 persons engaged 
in the mining industry, or one in every 21 
Persons. 

In succeeding years, even with the intro- 
duction of new mining techniques and 
mechanization, our dependence upon min- 
ing for employment increased, and the im- 
Pact of the increase, and the decrease, of 


Mining employment, is reflected in our popu- 
lation fi 


From 65,000 in 1900, our county popula- 
tlon increased to 78,000 in 1910 and to 86,000 
in 1920 but only increased about 900 per- 
80ns from 1920 to 1950. 

Danville, itself, grew from 16,354 in 1900 
to 27,871 in 1910, and to 33,766 in 1920; 
And to 36,765 in 1930, but it increased by 
Only 154 from 1930 to 1940, and only by 
945 from 1940 to 1950, or only 55 persons per 
Year increase for 20 years. 

The causes of our small increases in popu- 
lation growth from 1930 to 1940 and again 
from 1940 to 1950 which so concerned and 
disappointed our citizens, is to be found in 
the period we are to review. People do not 
long remain in a community of rapidly 
’ decreasing employment. 

In the 1920's the peak of mine employ- 
Ment was reached. 

In 1926, out of a county population of 
86,000 persons, 4,297 were employed in min- 
ing, Approximately 1 family in every 6 was 

dent upon coal for existence, 

Commencing in 1927, certain economic 
factors entered into the economy of produc- 

coal in the Danville district that ini- 
tiated the decline in mining. 

The number of shipping mines decreased 

ma high of 9 mines in the 1920's to 1 
mine in 1951, and a peak of employment of 
4,297 eventually dwindled in 1951 to a mere 
451 mine 


TS. 
Foe k DEETAN 
Miners Shipping 
employed mines in 
operation 
4,27 9 
J. 20 8 
3, 007 6 
2.8 6 
1, 735 5 
451 1 


In addition to the reduction in the num- 
of mines and miners, the average days 
that the mines operated each year further 


mine payrolls. 
Days 
OU SE ( ae Oy 183 
TTT 170 
1 88 888 136 
inhere 150 


115 


With the final closing of the Bunsenville 
Mine in 1947, our county ceased to be a 
major producer of coal. 

In 1918, almost 4 million tons were mined 
in the county—largely hand mined. 

In 1947, we mined less than 500,000 tons 
even with the most advanced mechaniza- 


—— — —— — — 


Is it any wonder our community's popu- 
lation remained static? 

Had matters been left to take thelr course, 
Danville would today be just another ghost 
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of its former self, as are a number of other 
cities in southern Ilinois. 

Here was & community of some 40,000 
people, its basic industry all but disappear- 
ing in 20 short years. 

The black gold that was the foundation 
of Danville’s growth and prosperity declined 
into a minor role. 

Danville, known far and wide as “the 
heart of a large coal mining area“ lost the 
major product that was the source of its 
national fame, and the fortunes of its peo- 
ple. 

As if this, the loss of our major commun- 
ity support, were not enough, an additional 
blow was to simultaneously be struck at our 
economic foundation. 

Due to the abuandance of coal, and the 
additional asset of local shale adaptable to 
brick manufacturing, it was only natural 
that brick making should become the second 
major factor in our community. 

The coming of the automobile brought 
the new use of bricks for pavements, and 
along with the demand for bricks in the 
building of the rapid growth of Chicago, 
Danville became one of the largest brick 
producing centers of the country. 

Five brickyards were in production in 
1926 and 1,007 persons were employed; but 
even this substantial source of employment 
was to face its crisis. 

Concrete became the standard material 
for highway construction, and steel, con- 
crete blocks, and reinforced concrete, sup- 

ted many uses of brick. 

In addition, the introduction of mechani- 
cal processes in brick production further 
lessened the needed manpower. 

From a high employment of 1,007 persons 
m this field, brick production in two re- 
maining plants in 1951 employed 220 per- 
sons; thus another set of uncontrollable 
economic factors wiped out another 800 op- 

ties for employment. 

What tragic consequences could have re- 


sulted: 
1926 1951 
Mine employment 4.297 451 
Brick employment 1,007 220 
Total employment in P 
these two major fields. 5,304 671 


For our purposes, manufacturing Indus- 
tries are establishments that produce a prod- 
uct for distribution beyond our wholesale 
or retall area; and“ Danville in 1926 had 
18 such industries, employing 1,938 persons. 

Yes, Danville today could have been only 
a ghost of its former self, but, fortunately 
for us, it is not. 

Though its major source of employment 
disappeared, it had one asset that was to sus- 
tain it. Had this been lacking, as it had 
in so many other cities, we would not today 
live in a city more flourishing than its for- 
mer self. 

Danville had a primary asset; and that 
was community leaders and a citizenry that 
would not admit economic defeat, who 
would not, as had citizens in so many 
other cities, give up in despair. 

It was in 1928 that the first of a series 
of meetings was held to discuss the grow- 
ing problem. Visits were made to study 
other cities. Consultations were held with 
experts in the field of industrial develop- 
ment. No government was asked for aid or 
succor. This was our own task to solve. 

At the height of our crisis, Danville’s 
leaders were. pioneering in a new method of 
community development. 

After much discussion and days, yes, weeks 
and months, of effort devoted by loyal cit- 
izens to solving our critical situation, the 
solution was presented. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Danville Chamber of Cammerce, held in 
October of 1929, a plan directed toward sav- 
ing our community from economic chaos 
was adopted. ` 
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At that chamber of commerce board meet- 
ing, the formation of the Danville Plan, a 
new and unique method of securing new 
industries, was drafted, 

The action of that chamber board of 
directors meeting was to proceed. with forma- 
tion of the Danville Industrial Foundation, 
succeeded later by New Industries, Inc., and 
they set up the machinery to raise the nec- 
essary funds, 

Taking a lesson from our past history, 
the decision was made to secure a diversifica- 
tion of manufacturing establishments in 
order that a more healthy base for our 
community's future would be provided. 

In addition, it has as its premise that suc- 
cess, and particularly rapid success, could 
best be accomplished by a concentrated effort 
to induce small industrial establishments to 
locate in Danville, and our people would pro- 
vide the funds to construct the buildings. 

Danville’s citizens responded most heartily. 
Over $70,000 was subscribed to launch the 
new enterprise. 

The soundness of this action is given ade- 
quate testimony, not only with the revolu- 
tionary success we haye had in rebuilding our 
tottering economy, but in the numerous 
visits by committees from other cities to our 
chamber of commerce office for advice, and in 
the hundreds of requests received from other 
communities for details of our plan, also the 
scores of articles written about our success 
that have appeared in magazines, newspapers, 


and national periodicals. 


What a remarkable story of transition has 
taken place before our very eyes. 

Our steady, consistent progress has been 
so constant that many of our citizens are 
unaware of what has transpired about them. 

From a community, largely sustained by 
the employment of over 5,000 persons in two 
basic industries that had been reduced to the 
employment of only 671 persons in 1951, we 
have risen into a modern industrial city with 
48 manufacturing establishments employing 
close to 8,000 

And diversification we have. Jelly candy 
and drag line buckets, bobby pins and lift 
trucks, photographs and automobile 
dresses, jackets and fertilizers, electrical sup- 
plies, and buttermilk products, hoists and 
dog foods, a host of products flow to the four 
corners of the world. 

In 1929, at the start of our plan, Danville 
had 14 plants employing 1,444 persons. 

In the next 2 years, five new plants were 
added. 

By 1935, we had 23 plants employing 2,384 
persons. 


As the years rolled on, its leaders and its 
citizens were to keep doggedly at their task 
of reconstruction,. and the results exceeded 
their fondest expectations. 


Manufacturing industries and employment 
in Danville 


By 1940, 26 plants, 2,890 employees; 1945, 
26 plants, 3,284 employees; 1950, 46 plants, 
6,745 employees; 1951, 46 plants, 7,825 em- 
Ployees; 1953 (employment should find us 
close to the 9,000 employment figure in 48 
plants). 

The source of the employment of the more 
than 12,000 employees of our stores, shops, 
and offices, and the livelihood and prosperity 
of the doctor, the lawyer, the wholesaler, 
and the retailer, in a larger measure than 
ever before stems from the payrolls of these 
plants. s 

The basis of all human existence stems 
from farm income and manufacturing pay- 
rolls, and our growth in manufacturing pay- 
rolls is most startling. 


Payrolls, manufacturing industries 


1940 anneanne naai $3, 222, 000 
1945 — eden — 5,837,000 
1950 ..... —ꝛ——ů— — — 20, 730, 000 
r AESTON IE et — 25, 788,000 


But it is dificult to perceive the tremen- 
dous strides we have made in industrial pay- 
rolls, due to our present inflated dollars. 
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We have always taken pride in the richness 
of our surrounding agricultural area, and it 
is in comparing the increase in our total 
county farm income, with our industrial 
payrolls, that a more vivid picture is to be 
seen. 2 


Total farm | Manufacturing 
income of industry , 


An amazing picture. Our industrial pay- 
rolls have grown from less than 40 percent of 
our total county farm income until they now 
exceed that Income, 

Success. Victory. 

Yes; a city has been saved, 

But what a debt of gratitude is due the 
men and women responsible for this un- 
precedented drama. 

And they gave not only of their time, but 
of their personal resources as well; for to 
them these funds of their fellow citizens be- 
came as a public trust. 

The moneys of the foundation stockholders 
were to be expended solely for the purpose 
to which they were dedicated, the construc- 
tion of the buildings that would bring about 
our new economic era, and that alone. 

And other costs must and did come from 
their personal resources. 

Fools, some men might call them. But 
the results? 

Not one penny invested in buildings has 
been lost. 

Not one stockholder’s investment has been 
squandered. 

By watchful guardianship of the trust, a 
dividend of 22 percent profit was paid to 
the original stockholders. 

A triumph most unusual in any joint com- 
munity enterprise. 

What a glowing monument is ours to see 
and from which we prosper today. As a 
testimonial of the time, the effort, and the 
personal sacrifices of those men and women, 
we do not have the dust and rubble of a 
ghost city, but a virile, prosperous city, and 
this prosperity is our inheritance, 

Let us then pay tribute to them, in the 
present, and in the years to come. 

Let us not be laggard in our present, and 
in our future years, with our inherited pros- 
perity, our fortunes, and our livelihoods. 

Let us, like them, by our continued com- 
munity efforts and sacrifices, strive to make 
Danville a better city in which to work, a 
better city in which to play, and a better 
city in which to live. 

For then, we can take continued pride in 
our community, and contribute our share in 
assisting Danville on its march forward. 


Statement of Jack T. Jennings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the statement of the Cooperative 
League of the United States of America 
in opposition to H.R. 1253 “and any 
other legislation which would permit re- 
tail price maintenance on consumer 
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goods.” The statement was presented by 

Mr. Jack T. Jennings, assistant director, 

before the House Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce Committee on Monday, 

March 23, 1959. 

Mr. Jennings’ statement is a very co- 
gent presentation of a number of valid 
reasons why enactment of the fair trade 
legislation is not in the public interest 
and, on the contrary, indeed, is inimical 
both to the interests of consumers and to 
the interests of those who unwisely 
pushed this sort of legislation, 

With the rarest exceptions all of the 
Nation’s reputable and outstanding 
economists oppose this legislation. The 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
United States Attorney General have op- 
posed this sort of measure time after 
time as being not in the public interest 
and as establishing an almost complete 
repeal of the several antitrust laws. I 
am in thorough accord with the remarks 
of The Cooperative League and other 
consumer groups who oppose this kin 
of pernicious legislation. z 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OP JACK T. JENNINGS, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE, COOPERATIVE 
LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE COMMITTEE, MARCH 23, 1959 
Mr. Chairman, the organization which I 

represent is by its nature interested in the 

legislation now before you. The Cooperative 

League of the United States of America is a 

national federation of consumer, service, and 

purchasing cooperatives. We include in our 
membership 13 million families who own and 
operate their own cooperative business enter- 
prises: farm supplies, insurance, credit, med- 
ical care, electric power, consumer goods, 
housing and other services. The Cooperative 

League is the second largest economic organ- 

ization in America measured in terms of 

family membership. We are pleased to have 
this opportunity to present our suggestions 
on this legislation to your committee. 

We appear today in opposition to H.R. 1253 
and any other legislation which would permit 
retall price maintenance on consumer goods. 
Our policy has alwayagbeen for more strict 
enforcement of the an t laws and in op- 
position to any attempt to weaken them. We 
feel the so-called “Fair Trade” bill would 
permit unfair and unwarranted pricing prac- 
tices and would seriously weaken the pro- 
visions of the Sherman Act and the Clayton 
Act. 

Fair trade policy as embodied in this legis- 
lation is diametrically opposed by the anti- 
trust laws developed over many years by 
Congress. These laws attempt to stimulate 
fair competitive conditions in our economy. 

Fair trade laws stifle such competition— 
and worst of all, force the Government to 
police such detrimental pricing practices 
against the public good. We agree whole- 
heartedly with an eminent economist, Dr. 
Clare E. Griffin, professor of business eco- 
nomics of the University of Michigan, who 
testified last year against a similar measure. 

He pointed out very well: 

“The principle of free competition is ex- 
pressed in our Sherman Act, Clayton Act, and 
in other antitrust laws. While it is true that 
individual businessmen may chafe at the 
limitations on their ability to avoid compe- 
tition which these acts impose, I think it is 
greatly to their credt that they still recog- 
nize the fundamental wisdom of these laws. 
I have personally made it a point over many 
years to ask businessmen, who at times are 
quite critical of the administration of these 
laws, if they would favor their repeal. Ihave 
yet to find one responsible businessman in 
this country who has answered that question 


in the affirmative. Surely such a unanimous 
endorsement of the basic principle of compe- 
tition would not be found in any other 
country in the world. 

“The principle of resale price maintenance 
as expressed in this bill and in earlier ones is 
clearly in violation of this principle. If it 
did not restrain trade there would be no 
necessity of such laws. They are designed 
as yery special execptions to section 1 of the 
Sherman Act which prohibits agreements in 
restraint of trade. It is well known that the 
history of judicial interpretation of the 
Sherman Act has been long and involved. 
There are many points of disagreement eyen 
yet, but there is one proposition which is 
firmly established, namely, that agreements 
on price constitute a clear violation of the 
act, both as to letter and to spirit. Such 
agreements are known as per se violations 
and as such are not subject to exceptions 
under the so-called rule of reason or oD 
other grounds. The effect of the proposed 
bill is to eliminate competition on price 
between wholesalers and retailers, It does 
this even more effectively * * * than would 
outright agreement among competitors. 

“This bill, therefore, constitutes a serious 
emasculation of the Sherman Act—an act 
which is peculiarly an American law in the 
sense that it expresses the accepted customs 
and mores of the American people, and in the 
sense that no other country in the world has 
been willing to go quite so far in asserting 
unequivocally the principle of competition.” 

Those who favor so-called fair trade, it 
must be assumed, believe there is something 
wrong with our competive economic system. 
Believers in price fixing would prefer to place 
all sellers on a perfect competitive basis. 
They would place all manufacturers in a 
Position where they could block out and 
maintain a certain share of the market with- 
out worrying about competitors. 

A recent report published by the European 
Productivity Agency of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation? points out 
that the history of resale price maintenance 
in other countries started with dealers or 
their associations who took the initiative 
in setting standard pricing In order to ob- 
tain higher or more secure margins, Then, 
according to the report: 

"Gradually, as the branding of goods be- 
came more general, it became easier to have 
this wish fulfilled because branded goods 
create both the technical and the economic 
conditions which enable individual manu- 
facturers to introduce maintained resale 
prices, At the same time, a greater desire 
for protection arose among dealers, because 
competition between them can be keener 
on branded goods than on most of the un- 
branded ones. 

The growth of new types of shops such 
as consumer cooperatives, department stores. 
chain stores, etc., accentuated the dealers’ 
pressure to have resale price maintenance 
introduced. Such shops are generally not 
members of the ordinary dealers’ associa- 
tions, with the result that these associations 
have no means of curbing their competition 
drives other than persuading manufacturers 
to introduce resale price maintainance. In 
some cases, dealers haye had to use boycott, 
or the threat of boycott, in order to con- 
vince the manufacturers, but in others their 
mere wish for protection has been enough. 

“Independent action by the manufacturers 
is en mainly with goods where it is im- 
possible, or difficult, for consumers to make 
a reasonable comparison of the prices and 
qualities of different brands. This applies 
chiefly to durable goods, such as watches, 
radio and television sets, electrical house- 


ganization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, Paris. 
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hold equipment and motor cars, and to cos- 
Metics, toilet articles, pharmaceutical goods, 
and other similar goods of a chemical or 
biological nature. In this case, the manu- 
facturer may be interested in purchasing 
the dealers’ favor by guaranteeing them a 
Particularly high and secure margin, so that 
they are particularly induced to recommend 
his brands to consumers. 

“In other cases, the manufacturer's mo- 
tive may be that he finds it advantageous to 
advertise the article at a fixed retail price; 
and again, resale price maintenance may be 
a means of reducing competition among the 
Manufacturers themselves, Or may serve AS 
& link in more complicated systems by which 
manufacturers and dealers mutually pro- 
tect each other against competition. 

“In public discussion of resale price main- 
tenance, its supporters have chiefly used 
two arguments which suggest that manu- 
facturers not only find it consistent with 
their own Interests to maintain the resale 
prices of their goods, but plainly consider 
it a condition of economic survival. These 
are: (1) the need to maintain a certain 
standard of necessary service; and (2) the 
Need to hinder the development of market- 
Spoiling loss-leader“ competition among 
dealers. * * It seems, however, that very 
Specific conditions must be fulfilled before 
Ordinary price competition between dealers 
Can develop into loss-leader“ competition 
with harmful effects on the total sales of 
the branded goods in question, and indis- 
Putable examples of this have not been 
found in practice. The service argument 
Seems to be justified only in respect of pre- 
Bales service, and even then its purpose may 
be more safely achieved by other means than 
Tesale price maintenance. * * * 

“In trade the practice generally tends to 
Taise the level of costs because price compe- 
tition is abolished or restricted and replaced 
by competition in sales efforts and services. 
The development of all types of low-service, 
cheap-selling shops is thereby hindered or 
retarded, and-the consumer's choice between 
different combinations of price and service 
is narrowed. The rate of progress of pro- 
ductivity is generally retarded and in some 
respects may be totally arrested by resale 
Price maintenance. In cases where the sys- 
tem leads to an overcrowding of wholesale 
Or retail trades, productivity can be directly 
decreased.” 

Mr. Chairman, we were greatly interested 
in the results of the A. C. Nielsen study re- 
Ported last week by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion on fair trade. If we take the results 
of this study at face value as reported by 
the Bureau, we find absolutely no need for 
fair-trade legislation. Among eight points 
the Nielsen study found: “The differences 
in weighted average price in the price com- 
Parisons (in fair-trade versus non-fair-trade 
areas) shown are so small as to be statis- 
tically insignificant. Most price differences 
are of the order of one-third of 1 percent to 
1 percent.” 

The Bureau claims that consumers in fair- 
trade areas paid 1.4 cents less on the average 
for certain fair-traded brands than did con- 
Sumers in non-fair-trade areas. Mr. Chair- 
man, if this is true, and we doubt that all 
Of the facts are presented fairly, then manu- 
facturers would be better off without fair 

8. $ 

A 1954 study cited by the U.S. Department 
ot Justice shows that consumers in areas 
Covered by resale price maintenance laws paid 
28 percent more for drugs and appliances 
than did consumers in areas where there was 
no such law. Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, 
Who made the minority report on the Mc- 
Quire bill a few years ago, said, in discussing 
the effect of these laws, that resale prices 
have been fixed so high * * * as to insure 
a remarkably profitable rate of return. 
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Promoters of fair trade have no interest in 
consumer welfare as evidenced by the fact 
that some arbitrarily peg prices as high as 
350 percent above dealers’ costs, This prac- 
tice is nothing more than robbery and many 
dealers find it difficult to abide by such prac- 
tices with clear consciences, 

We wish also to submit that fair trade 
forces the public to pay for things it doesn't 
want. If manufacturers can legally collab- 
orate in setting fair trade prices, they do 
not have to compete on the same basis as 
would be necessary without fair trade. 
Under fair trade, consumers would shop not 
necessarily for quality products (since qual- 
ity differences between one product and an- 
other might be slight) but for fancy pack- 
ages or other eye-catching inducements. 
The manufacturer who didn't spend a little 
of his exorbitant markup on packaging 
would find that he had no demand at the 
customer level. So the chances are that one 
manufacturer would try to outdo the other 
in fancy packaging, thus forcing the con- 
sumer to pay for frills which add nothing 
to the product. He might much prefer to 
get more goods and better quality in less 
expensive wrappings. 

Manufacturers may say they are indeed in 
favor of fair trade. They may contribute 
many dollars to the cause of fair trade. But 
behind the backs of their organization heads 
they keep their assembly lines producing 
for the non-fair trade market as though 
they never head of falr trade. They may 
change products slightly for the fair trade 
labels but they continue to make their own 
branded items and even private-label goods 
for all markets. Consumers are beginning 
to learn of these practices and are buying 
accordingly. They learn from such publi- 
cations as Consumer Reports that quality 
and price don’t necessarily go hand in 
hand—that some products at reasonable 
prices are the same as their fair traded 
companions at much higher prices. 

We have prided ourselves in this country 
on our free enterprise system which has 
been able to produce an abundance of goods 
of highest quality at the lowest price. The 
so-called fair trade concept violates this 
time-honored and proven heritage. Fair 
trade operates in the interest only of those 
able to take advantage of it. It protects 
the inefficient only temporarily. It hampers 
the efficient operator in adjusting to con- 
ditions which benefit the consumer. Except 
in the case of cooperatives which rebate to 
consumer members these high margins in 
the form of patronage refunds, the consumer 
is the loser, 

Small business does not necessarily bene- 
fit from fair trade. Large firms, making 
the same margin on a product as a small firm, 
can advertise widely, attract greater numbers 
of customers, and make life difficult for the 
small businessman. There is a question 
whether fair trade offers small business any 
protection at all. In fact, the Justice Depart- 
ment survey indicates there was little dif- 
ference in small business failures in falir- 
trade versus non-fair-trade areas. 

In its extreme form, if every product were 
fair traded, merchants would be as free as 
those in Soviet Russia. The only difference 
would rest in who dictates the price. In the 
long run, fair trade performs a disservice to 
even those who think it is the answer to all 
problems. 

In past years we thought the Miller-Tyd- 
ings and McGuire Acts were bad enough. 
They merely permitted the States to pass 
fair trade acts of their own. But H.R, 1253 
goes much further, It would impose a Fed- 
eral price-fixing law on all the States, wheth- 
er or not they want it. 

Our position against resale price mainte- 
nance is adequately supported by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Departments 
of Justice, Agriculture, and Commerce. 
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Farm, labor, consumer, and other public in- 
er groups have also voiced their opposi- 
on. 

This country was built upon progress. 
Progress causes adjustments—sometimes in 
a form that damages at least momentarily 
the welfare or security of a few people. We 
are sure that we have not seen the end of 
progress—and we hope we shall never see it. 
One can't pass a law against it. One can't 
stop it as long as the ingenuity and spirit 
that we know as America is alive and sensi- 
tive to the wants and needs of all the people. 

Resale price maintenance is a step back- 
ward. It is an admission that some manu- 
facturers and dealers don't want to face up 
to the challenges ahead. It’s an admission 
on their part that our free enterprise system 
is defective. It's an effort on the part of a 
few to exploit consumers in the name of pro- 
tecting thelr products or their trademarks. 
But what it really bolls down to is they want 
to protect only one thing—their profits, 

Thank you very much. 


Economic Possibilities and Limitations of 
Farm Price Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, Dr, Wal- 
ter W. Wilcox, senior specialist for agri- 
culture on the staff of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, is one of the Nation’s outstanding 
farm economists. On April 3, 1959, he 
delivered an address before the Midwest 
Milk Marketing Conference, at Madison, 
Wis., on the “Economic Possibilities and 
Limitations of Farm Price Policies.” It 
summarizes the very difficult situation 
that faces American agriculture, and is 
of such a character as to provoke helpful 
discussion of one of the most important 
problems of our times. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I include a copy of 
this speech, as follows; 

ECONOMIC POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS OF 
FARM Price POLICIES 
(Summary of talks at Midwest Milk Market- 

ing Conference at Madison, Wis., April 3, 

1959, by Walter W. Wilcox) 

Each year for the past 6 years $1.5 billion to 
$2.5 billion of farm products have been re- 
moved from commercial markets by the Gov- 
ernment loan, storage and surplus removal 
operations. There is an upward trend in 
these overabundant supplies, for in the last 
2 years the amounts removed would have 
been even greater except for the soil bank 
program which by its acreage reserve fea- 
tures idled approximately 20 million acres 
of land formerly devoted to the allotment 
crops, corn, cotton, wheat, rice and tobacco, 
and by its conservation reserye features in 
1958, idled another 10 million acres of land 
formerly devoted to general crops. 

Any attempt to explore the economic pos- 
sibilities and limitations of farm-price sup- 
port policies which might reduce Govern- 
ment costs, reverse recent upward trends in 
surplus stocks and yet stabilize or increase 
farm income must start with this recent 
economic history. 

It is a matter of simple arithmetic that if 
market supplies were brought into balance 
with commercial market outlets at recent 
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price levels, farm income would be reduced 
by the amount of these recent annual sur- 
pluses—$1.5 billion to $2.5 billion a year 
(Government payments, largely for the soil 
bank program also totaled $1.1 billion in 
1958). 

It also is a matter of equally direct eco- 
nomic inference from the many statistical 
analyses of farm price and supply relation- 
ships, that if these $1.5 billion to $2.5 billion 
of surpluses, plus the potential supplies 
held in check by the soil bank and acreage 
allotments, were channeled through com- 
mercial markets, farm income would drop by 
two to three times as much or by $4 billion 
to $6 billion. 

Farm leaders and farmers have been 
greatly confused on this latter point. Con- 
tinued loan, storage and surplus disposal 
operations, together with the acreage allot- 
ments and the soil bank in recent years 
have prevented increased supplies equivalent 
to 6 to 10 percent of annual farm output 
from glutting commercial markets, Farm 
leaders and many of the farmers answering 
opinion polls may have been lulled into a 
false sense of security by these operations. 

For those who doubt that farm prices and 
income would fall precipitously if production 
and marketing limitations were removed and 
surplus removal operations were discon- 
tinued, two items of recent history are in- 
formative: meat animal marketings on a 
weight basis were reduced 4 percent in 1958 
as compared with 1957, Most of this reduc- 
tion was in beef cattle marketings. Beef 
has a less inelastic demand than most live- 
stock products. However, these 4 percent 
smaller meat animal marketings (mostly 
beef cattle) sold for some 16 percent higher 
prices and producers received almost 15 per- 
cent higher gross receipts in 1958 than from 
the larger supplies in 1957. Another item 
of interest in this connection: consumer dis- 
posable income was approximately the same 
in both 1957 and 1958, the usual annual 
growth in demand for meat resulting from 
the upward trend in consumer incomes was 
absent in 1958 because of increased unem- 
ployment. 

The frost damage to the citrus crop in 
Florida in the winter of 1957-58 provides 
another bit of evidence with respect to the 
relation between supplies and prices for foods. 
Citrus fruit and frozen orange juice are usu- 
ally considered to be products with an elastic 
demand, where moderate changes in supplies 
are accompanied by moderate changes in 
prices. Yet, Florida citrus producers who 
-marketed 13 percent less fruit than a year 
earlier because of the frost damages in 1957— 
58, received prices 47 percent higher and 
gross receipts 27 percent higher than a year 
earlier. 

These two items of recent economic his- 
tory are not conclusive. But they strongly 
support the conclusions of economic ana- 
lysts who estimate that if 6 to 10 percent 
more products had been channeled into con- 
sumption through commercial markets in 
recent years, prices would have been 15 to 
25 percent or more lower than they were. 
Farmers and farm leaders have been inade- 
quately informed regarding these relation- 
ships in recent years. Widespread lack of 
information of this character among farmers 
raises questions about the interpretations 
that should be placed on their answers on 
opinion polls. 

TO MAINTAIN CURRENT FARM INCOME WITHOUT 
SUBSIDY 

Farm leaders often make the point that 
food is cheap in the United States in terms 
of workers’ earnings. Workers in the United 
States can buy more and better food in the 
United States with an average day’s pay than 
in any other country in the world. They also 
can buy more food with a day's pay at the 
present time than in any previous period in 
history. In view of the relatively low cost of 
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food, especially when it leaves the farm, they 
urge that farm programs be developed which 
eliminate Government subsidies and result 
in consumers paying the full price in the 
marketplace for their food. 

If a goal of maintaining recent farm in- 
come levels without resorting to Government 
subsidies were set for some future program 
the economic requirements become evident. 
Farm production and marketings would have 
to be restricted by somewhat more than the 
6 to 8 percent of surpluses that haye been 
removed each year for the last 6 years by 
Government programs. 

In order to maintain total farm income 
without resorting to Government payments 
some way wouid have to be found to restrict 
aggregate farm production and marketings 
some 10 to 12 percent as compared with po- 
tential market supplies in recent years. 
appears to many farm leaders to be impos- 
sible of attainment, yet even if It could be 
achieved such a program would fail to grap- 
ple with the dynamics of the farm income 
stabilization problem in the years immedi- 
ately ahead, 


IMPLICATIONS OF FARM TECHNOLOGICAL 
ADVANCE 


The crux of the farm price policy prob- 
lem, as it has emerged in the last 6 years, 
is that output-increasing technological ad- 
vances are being adopted at a rate which 
causes total farm output to increase faster 
than the demand for food and fiber is ex- 
panding. Utilizing both a smaller crop acre- 
age base and a shrinking labor supply, farm 
output increased 23 percent between 1950 
and 1958 (and would have been even higher 
except for the Soll Bank program and other 
acreage restrictions), while population in- 
creased only 15 percent. 

The implications of this rapid rate of farm 
technological advance and its relations to 
farm price levels have been presented to the 
public in a most confusing manner. Farm 
technological advances are cost reducing 
and irreversible in the aggregate. Producers 
often make large capital investments to 
adopt new output-increasing, cost-reducing 
technologies. Once the capital investment 
is made the new production methods are 
continued even though prices fall. Other 
technological advances typically result from 
new additives in fertilizers or mixed feeds, 
new chemical compounds in pesticides and 
weed killers or the perfection of improved 
strains of seeds or breeding animals. Again 
since these technological advances are cost 
reducing, once adopted they will continue 
to be used even though prices decline. 

A better understanding of this aspect of 
aggregate technological advance would cor- 
rect many mistaken views with respect to 
expected shrinkage in total farm output un- 
der the influence of lower price levels. Most 
expansion in total farm output in recent 
years has been the result of technological 
advance, hence lower farm prices will not 
reduce farm output in the near future. 

To affirm that lower farm prices will not 
result in a reversal of past technological ad- 
vances in no way denies that the rate of 
technological advance is affected by price 
levels. Relatively favorable farm prices and 
incomes, the healthy financial position of 
most agricultural producers and their high- 
er level of education in recent years, all have 
speeded the adoption of technological ad- 
vances. 

An agricultural industry lacking capital 
accumulations, without credit facilities, ex- 
periencing low prices and managed by en- 
trepreneurs with a low level of competence 
would find it difficult to make the invest- 
ment necessary for much of the technologi- 
cal advance in recent years. 

WILL LOWER PRICES BALANCE OUTPUT WITH 

AVAILABLE MARKETS? 


The failure to fully take into account the 
technical and economic relationships in- 
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volved in technological advance has resulted 
in a tragic misconception of the nature of 
agriculture’s price policy problems. 

Given the present backlog of new tech- 
nologies now availablé or in the testing stage 
which to a large extent are a result of Gov- 
ernment planned and financed research and 
educational programs, and given the present 
educational level and financial position of 
agricultural producers, in spite of the 6 to 10 
percent excessive productive capacity now 
existing, even though farm prices fall as 
much as 20 to 30 percent from recent levels, 
farm output probably will continue to ex- 
pand faster than available markets, 

Is it not probable that the adoption of 
output-increasing multiple farrowing equip- 
ment by hog producers at the present time 
is as much the result of expected lower hog 
prices in the future as it is the result of 
favorable hog prices in the recent past? Is 
it likely that the prospects of lower milk 
prices will reverse the upward trend in arti- 
ficial insemination of dairy cows? Is it like- 
ly that the prospect of lower milk prices will 
reverse the trend toward output-increasing, 
year round feeding of dairy cows in dry 
lots? 

Is it likely that lower corn prices will slow 
down the trend toward growing corn con- 
tinuously on the most productive soils? 
will improvements in seed strains of hybrid 
grain sorghums be stopped by low grain sorg- 
hum prices? 

New short strawed strains of wheat, yield- 
ing twice as many bushels per acre as those 
now in commercial production are reported 
in the quality improvement stage. Even 
though wheat prices drop to feed grain levels 
will not farmers adopt these new higher 
yielding strains as soon as they become avall- 
able? 

Those who expect moderately lower farm 
prices to bring supplies into balance with 
market outlets may be expecting fertilizer 
use to decline. Yet, technical studies in the 
Department of Agriculture indicate that at 
the levels of use of fertilizer in 1954 farm- 
ers were receiving marginal (additional) re- 
turns of $3 per dollar spent on fertilizer.. 
With a slightly higher rate of fertilizer use 
in 1959 and somewhat lower farm product 
prices, marginal returns from fertilizer use 
may have dropped to $2.50. 

With returns from fertilizer use at this 
level there is little reason to expect a decline 
in aggregate fertilizer use even though farm 
prices declined sharply. It is likely, e.g., that 
farmers will use less nitrogen on their corn 
unless or until corn prices drop to about 
80 cents per bushel since the marginal cost 
of the corn produced by the nitrogen is prob- 
ably 60 to 80 cents a bushel? 

Few developments can be predicted with 
certainty in the economic world. Such evi- 
dence as can be assessed, however, suggests 
that because of this rapid rate of technologi- 
cal advance via atomistic competition in 
agriculture in the absence of Government 
programs, recent supply, price and income 
trends will continue to worsen until produ- 
cers become financially unable to make 
further output-increasing investments. 

COMPETITIVE POSITION OF LARGE FARMS 

Reasoning from simple but unrealistic 
assumptions some farm leaders believe that 
the larger, more efficient farms would be able 
to continue profitable business operations 
under the price levels which would prevail, 
even though all current restrictions on pro- 
duction and marketing of farm products 
were eliminated. 

Under such conditions they assume there 
would be fewer farm families and a lower 
total farm income but that average farm 
family incomes might be higher than in 
recent years. This might occur if the rate 
of technological advance could be slowed 
down by moderately lower price levels. How- 
ever, production costs on the larger farms do 
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not appear to be substantially lower than 
on the more efficient family farms. 
e, the backlog and oncoming 
Stream of new technologies, including the 
Possibilities for further substitution of capi- 
tal for labor, are so great that their com- 
Petitive adoption will continue to expand 
Output faster than markets expand, This 
too rapid rate of output expansion, made 
Possible by available new technologies and 
fueled by competitive efforts to survive 
Under falling prices and rising costs, may 
Well continue even though the number of 
farm operator families in agriculture drops 
by one-half or three-fourths. 

With atomistic competition prevailing in 
agriculture it is profitable for individual 
farms to adopt new technologies even though 
farm prices are falling. Competitive forces 
lead to the more general adoption of these 
technological advances even though the in- 
creased aggregate output results in a sharp 
decrease in aggregate income. Fully as im- 
portant, most of the resources previously 
committed to agriculture—tractors, improve- 
Ments in land, harvesting machinery, and 
much of the previously committed labor 
Cannot shift to alternative employment— 
hence these resources continue to be used 
in agricultural production throughout their 
Productive life in spite of low returns from 
their use. 

Given the large backlog of output-increas- 
ing, cost-reducing technology not yet adopted 
On most farms, aggregate output under 
atomistic competition may be expected to 
expand at such a rate that prices will fall 
faster than costs can be reduced on the large, 
more efficient farms as well as on the smaller 
farms for an indefinite period. In view of 
these prospects in the absence of a farm pro- 
Bram it is doubtful that even the larger 
farms would be able to maintain financial 
solvency.” 

POLITICAL LIMITATIONS 

Turning now to the political problems in- 
Volved in reaching an agreement on new 
Price policies to be adopted, one can intro- 
duce realism into the discussion by quoting 
& recent statement of a Senator from one of 
the leading wheat producing States. In 
Commenting on the program proposed by 
the National Association of Wheat Growers, 
he said: 

“There is no organization in my State 
sponsoring any form of a two-price system. 
We only have two organizations, the Farmers 
Union and the Farm Bureau and they haye 
different programs. But I find a sizable ma- 
jority of the farmers still favor that ap- 
proach to the wheat problem. I don't think 
they will be satisfied until it is tried out 
Sometime.” 

For several years now there has been wide 
disagreement among farm organizations and 
between the leaders in the two major politi- 
Cal parties regarding desirable changes in 
existing farm legislation. No important im- 
Provement in this situation is apparent as 
yet. Leadership in agriculture has been so 
divided by the developments of recent years 
that even within commodity groups para- 
lyzing differences continue, 

The historical record is quite clear on this 
topic. Major changes in farm price policy 
legislation only have occurred (1) when the 
executive branch of the Government exer- 
Cised strong leadership, e.g., as in the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Farm Board on 
Tecommendations of President Hoover in 
1929 or (2) when the leading farm organi- 
zations and political groups agreed on gen- 
eral lines of action needed because of the 
severe adverse financial position of agricul- 
ture, e.g., the of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act in 1933 and its major revisions 
in 1936 and 1938. 

The provisions of the Agricultural Act of 
1948 were largely drafted in the Department 
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of Agriculture along lines suggested by the 
professional people in the Department. The 
executive branch of the Government actually 
took the leadership in formulating this 
early postwar legislation. 

As long as farm people are confused and 
misinformed with respect to the economic 
implications of alternative lines of action, 
80 long as the drop in farm prices and income 
is postponed by continued loan, storage, and 
surplus disposal operations, so long as the 
public does not rebel at the high cost of 
existing programs, and so long as the farm 
organizations continue to disagree as to de- 
sirable alternatives to existing price policies, 
no decisive new action is probable. 

Farm leaders and agricultural economists 
have been caught offguard by the techno- 
logical explosion now occurring in American 
agriculture. 

Can we get our mistaken diagnosis of the 
price problems in agriculture corrected and 
make sufficient progress on an educational 
program based on the relevant issues, to per- 
mit the adoption of new policies in advance 
of the complete breakdown of existing pro- 
grams? If this necessary educational work 
is to be done, it will be done by groups such 
as you folks gathered here today. 


Why the Preservation of States Rights Is 
Important 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Woman's Club of Jacksonville has 
recently conducted an essay contest 
among the schools of Duval County. The 
title of the essay chosen for first place in 
the contest was Why the Preservation 
of States Rights is Important,” Mrs. 
Don Graze ably handled details of the 
contest, The judges were: Miss Annie 
Beaman, Miss Florence Hughes, Mrs. Iva 
Sprinkle, and Mrs. Selwyn Chalker. 
They have informed me that the first 
place winner was Miss Marian B, Wolk- 
ing, a student at Englewood High School. 
Miss Wolking has achieved substantial 
leadership qualities in her high school 
career and I am very pleased to include 
here her thoughtful and inspiring essay, 
as follows; 

WHY THE PRESERVATION oF States RIGHTS 
: Is IMPORTANT 

Our Nation is at the edge of a yawning 
precipice. At every side are those who want 
to shove her into the gulf of a world federa- 
tion. Every day she loses a right that should 
be inherent to every sovereign nation. Now 
is the time for us to insure her sovereignty 
by preserving the sovereignty of the States, 
that is, by preserving States rights. 

Perpetuation of States rights is important, 
not only to the statesman, but also to every 
citizen of this Nation. It is as old as the 
country itself. 

We rarely remember that the United States 
began as separate Colonies, and even though 
they were under the same English flag, they 
were connected only through their proximity 
and their allegiance to the mother country. 
As this relationship to England became 
strained, there was discontent and unrest in 
the Colonies; men began to talk or using 
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force. They knew that the only way that 
each could win independence was for several 
of them to band together and present a 
united front. Therefore, they formed a vol- 
untary alliance for the common good. 

When the dust of battle drifted away, it 
left the 13 tiny Colonies as victors over 
a world power. Instead of disbanding and 
assuming their independence as 13 small 
countries, they drew up a constitution by 
which their Union would be made stronger 
and able to act for the common good dur- 
ing peacetime. The Federal Government was 
given enough power to insure economic and 
military stability, to govern in areas not 
under the jurisdiction of any one State, and 
to represent the several States at the inter- 
national level, The jurisdiction over all 
other things was given to the States so that 
they could best serve the interests of their 
respective citizens, 

Thus it was that our Nation was formed, 
not as a country subdivided into States for 
political expediency, but as sovereign States 
united for the mutual well-being. This was 
the intention of our Founding Fathers and 
the basis for the doctrine of States rights, 

Commonsense can tell us that as indi- 
viduals we can benefit more from a State 
government, Because the people of any one 
State are more likely to have unified inter- 
ests, the State government can deal more 
effectively with the problem of the people 
than can the Federal Government. 

Economy is another advantage that ap- 
peals to the citizens of today. The shorter 
the trip of the tax dollar, the smaller the 
amount of it that must be spent for han- 
dling. Taxes collected by the State bring 
direct benefits to the same people who paid 
them. We invariably lose money when it is 
sent all the way to Washington only to have 
a fraction of it come back in the form of aid. 

In addition to economy and practicality, 
the proximity of the State government 
makes it truly a government of, by, and 
for the people, They are able to scrutinize 
its workings and to examine its usefulness. 
Need for reform can be seen sooner and the 
reform itself can be accomplished quicker 
in the comparatively small area of a State. 
There is a greater change for each person 
to take part in and feel the results of this 
government, 

The advantage that an emphasis on State 
government has for the individual can be 
and has been easily shown. They do not 
point out a need to abolish the Federal 
Government, but rather, they lead us to the 
positive conclusion that the strengthening 
of these United States is dependent upon 
the strengthening of these inherent States 
rights. Our Nation will not have achieved 
its full potential of greatness until this is 
recognized, for the ingredient now lacking 
is domestic harmony. 

At present, our land is torn with jealousy 
and resentment. As the U.S. Government 
steps more and more into the jurisdiction 
of the States, one is turned against the other 
as they either compete for benevolences or 
cry out against infractions. 

This indeed has become a problem in our 
present political situation, but it is of very 
little importance in comparison to a newer 
and greater one. This new enigma is the 
desire to sacrifice our national rights on the 
altar of world federation. If more people 
could be informed on States rights and its 
importance, they would become aware of 
these losses at the State and national level. 

It is now time for us to see that these 
losses are restored by using our influence 
and abilities to see that States rights are 
preserved. By doing so we will insure in- 
ternal harmony and national sovereignty 
through an economical and practical gov- 
ernment, one that is true to its original 
meaning. 
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Public Opinion in the Greater Boston Area 
About Foreizn Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE CF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
during the past winter the World Affairs 
Council of Boston has held its third an- 
nual discussion series on American for- 
eign policy, during which more than 
5,000 citizens in eastern Massachusetts 
met each week for 8 weeks to consider 
key issues. 

The Council is to commended for its 
energetic efforts to increase public un- 
derstanding of the problems of foreign 
policy which face our Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the appendix of the RECORD 
a tabulation of opinion ballots on the 
eight topics of “Decisions 1959” which 
has been prepared by the World Affairs 
Council of Boston. This tabulation fur- 
nishes an interesting insight into the 
public opinion in the Greater Boston 
area about foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Decisions 1959—RESULTS OF TABULATION OF. 
OPINION BALLOTS 


TOPIC NO. 1. WILL ALLIANCES KEEP THE PEACE? 


Tabulation of the opinion ballots on this 
topic revealed thet many citizens of the 
greater Boston area (97 percent) think that 
the cold war, in one form or another, will 
probably continue for some time to come. 
Only 15 percent think that Communist in- 
fluence in the world can be contained by a 
system of alliances, however, 81 percent be- 
leve that a strong and well-coordinated 
Western alliance is essential to U.S. security. 

Of the decisions participants, 57 percent 
feel that the United States should have 
closer coordination of cold-war political and 
military policies with its Western allies while 
75 percent think that there should also be 
closer coordination of economic policies. 
Few (6 percent) think that the United States 
should depend less on allles and concentrate 
on bullding U.S. economic and military 
power. 

In relation to the non-Communist and 
underdeveloped world 81 percent feel that 
the United States should place less emphasis 
on building the military capacities of under- 
developed allies and more on their economic 
and social development, and also, that the 
United States should invest in greatly ex- 
panded trade and economic growth through- 
out the non-Communist world. 

TOPIC NO. 2, ARE WE REALISTIC ABOUT COMMU- 
NIST POWERS? 


The Decisions ballots indicate that many 
Boston citizens (78 percent) belleve that 
allout war with the Communist powers is 
always a possibility for which the West must 
be prepared. However, 64 percent do not 
think that the West can best prevent the 
further spread of communism through ade-- 
quate miiltary preparedness. The following 
policies were most often suggested as ones 
which deal most realistically with Commu- 
nist powers: 

1, That the West should put an embargo 
on trade in strategic materials with the 
Communist bloc (44 percent) ; 
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2. That the United States should maintain. 


its commitments to reduce trade barriers 
and expand trade in the non-Communist 
world (83 percent); 

3. That the United States should give 
military and economic assistance to Yugo- 
slavia (59 percent); and 

4. That the United States should give 
economic assistance to Poland (65 percent). 


TOPIC NO. 3. PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST: 
WHOSE JOB? 


A large number of ballots (88 percent) 
stated that the United States has a moral 
and ethical responsibility to help the people 
of the Middle -East realize their aspirations 
for better health, working and living condi- 
tions. About the same number of people 
(86 percent) feel that United States help in 
social and economic development of this 
area should depend on the willingness of 
local leaders to cooperate and commit their 
own resources. Although this number think 
that, in principal, the United States should 
be involved in the social and economic devel- 
opment of the Middle East, a relatively high 
percentage (30 percent) think that the 
United States should not be as deeply in- 
volved as it is in Arab politics and rivalries, 

In regard to communism in the Middle 
East, 68 percent of the participants think 
that the United States should supply military 
and/or economic assistance to any Middle 
Eastern government which is threatened by 
aggression from international communism 
and which requests such assistance (Eisen- 
hower doctrine—13 percent do not agree 
with this policy). In dealing with com- 
munism in this area it is significant to note 
that 93 percent think that big power confilcts 
in the Middle East should be neutralized by 
bringing the U.N. more into Middle Eastern 
affairs. 

The following policy proposals were the 
ones which received the most support from 
Decisions participants: 

1. Participate financially in any Arab- 
sponsored development bank or institution 
that is set up on a sound basis (68 percent). 

2. Continue U.S. aid and technical assist- 
ance programs country-by-country (66 per- 
cent). 

3. Counteract anti-Western, anti-U.S, radio 
propaganda in the Middle East by expanding 
U.S. information activities (76 percent). 

4. Press in the UN. for an expanded per- 
manent U.N. police force in the area to help 
keep peace on the borders and to monitor 
radio propaganda and other forms of indirect 
aggression against the independence of Arab 
states (80 percent). 

TOPIC NO, 4. A BETTER NEIGHBOR POLICY FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 

Seventy seven percent of the Decisions par- 
ticipants think that Latin America should 
receive higher priority than it has in the 
past in U.S. global foreign policy, Fifty four 
percent feel that the United States should 
approach Latin American development prob- 
lems (economic, social, and political) on a 
regional basis and not on a country-by- 
country basis. Few (16 percent) think the 
United States should feel free to intervene on 
the side of democratic forces trying to over- 
throw totalitarian governments. 

The following are some of the internal 
problems of Latin America which Boston 
citizens feel are important enough for U.S. 
assistance: 

1. Improving educational systems (87 per- 
cent). 

2. Controlling disease and providing better 
health and sanitation facilities (79 percent). 

3. Diversifying internal economic develop- 
ment (76 percent). 

4. Encouraging development of democratic 
governments (68 percent). of 

5. Promoting greater U.S. private invest- 
ment in internal economies (66 percent). 
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6. Speeding up internal economic develop- 
ment (60 percent). 

Specific policy proposals regarding Latin 
America which received the most support 
are: 

1. Expand cultural and student exchange 
programs and encourage the study of Latin 
American languages and cultures in U.S- 
schools (76 percent). 

2. Try to find long-range answers to the 
commodity price problem by joining with 
other surplus-producing nations in joint 
studies (70 percent), Few (6 percent) 
think that there should be a restriction of 
U.S. imports of Latin American commodities 
which might damage U.S. producers (such 
as lead, zinc, oll, ete.). 

3. Reduce or discontinue U.S, military as- 
sistance to dictators (64 percent). 

4. Expand present U.S. economic and tech- 
nical assistance programs in Latin America 
(62 percent). 

5. Explore the possibilities of a regional 
(hemispheric) tariff and trade agreement 
to reduce trade barriers, stimulate regional 
trade, and stabilize prices (62 percent). 


Put Your House in Order 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day the editor of the Columbus Citizen, 
Don E. Weaver, wrote a Sunday editorial 
entitled “Are You Eating High on the 
Hog?” A number of the comments con- 
tained in Mr. Weaver’s article should 
be thoroughly reviewed by Members of 
this Congress, 

Accordingly, Iam submitting a copy of 
the text of this editorial in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, for the information 
of Members of Congress. 

ARE You EATING HIGH on THE Hoc? 
(By Don E. Weaver) 

Reading the papers you might think every- 
one is doing very well these days. 

Congressmen, for instance, get $22,500 @ 
year, another tax-free $2,500 for expenses, 
and a $37,000 allowance for office help. Just 
to keep it in the family, some Congressmen 
hire wives, sons, or daughters, 

Two Iowa Democrats hit the headlines. 
One paid his wife $13,334 a year. Another 
paid his son, a 19-year-old university student, 
$11,873. 

This revelation probably will defeat them 
at the next election, and it should. Congres- 
men who greedily gobble up tax money that 
way are morally dishonest. And Congress- 
men who don’t do it themselves, but who 
condone it in their colleagues, are phonies. 

Tronically. just as this crass nepotism was 
exposed, Congress was getting ready to de- 
clare itself another boost in expense money. 

The Citizen series on high costs of hos- 
pitals, doctors, and medicine brought mixed 
reaction, Some were shocked that the 
charges are so high, Others say we didn't 
tell the half of it. They mention doctors 
who seem to generate fees and then keep 


Meanwhile, over in the rackets committee, 
a procession of characters who have gotten 
rich from labor-union rackets cynically take 
the fifth amendment and defy the investi- 
gators to get the truth out of. them. 
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Also, meanwhile, the Federal deficit runs 
higher, and Mike DiSalle has asked for $325 
million more in his Ohio budget. Ohio is 
already over the $2 billion mark—more than 
the entire Federal budget was some years ago. 

Congressmen, doctors, and union members 
who are highly paid are eating high on the 
hog. ‘The unionists are demanding con- 
stantly more, which will just drive inflation 
up a few more notches. 

But not everyone is doing so well. A little 
Old lady calls us now and then to chat and 
air her troubles. She’s a shut-in. She re- 
tired from schoolteaching so long ago she 
gets no pension. Her husband died too early 
for social security. She owns her home so 
she can’t get old-age benefits. 

She lives on a little insurance set up years 
ago before inflation cut the buying power 

` Of annuities in half. How will she live? 

“Please do something to stop this inflation 
and spending.“ she pleads. Her wagon is not 
hitched to the star of inflation. 

We have a letter from an Ohio State Uni- 
versity professor. He's been reading about 
the incomes in the medical profession. 

“The typical general practitioner gets $15,- 
000 a year,” he quotes. “The typical pro- 
fessor at Ohio State with lengthier training 
gets $7,500. Just half.” 

He gives his case history: "I came to Ohio 
State in the thirties as a full professor. 
During the depression, of course, I took cuts, 
Slowly we have climbed back up. But today 
in pur power my salary is slightly 
less than it was when I came here nearly 
30 years ago. My case is fairly typical. Try 
to match our case with any other profession.” 

How do you suppose the reports of con- 
Bressional greed, and of doctors’ high in- 
comes sound to old ladies living on insur- 
ance and professors whose pay hasn't kept 
up with the Joneses? 

How do you suppose they like the stories 
of union featherbedding and strikes for more 
increases on pay that is already higher than 
a professor's? 

Loose spending has become the American 
Way of life. It reaches from the highest Fed- 
eral level down through local governments 
and into our personal and family habits. 

Let your wants, not your purse, be your 
guide. If you run short, squawk for more 
Pay or a bigger expense account. If you 
can’t afford it, charge it. 

If you get in trouble holler for help. Look 
at all the welfare agencies, public, and pri- 
vate, that are supposed to look after you. 

But if a nation as prosperous as the 
United States can't break even in times like 
these, when can it ever break even? And 
when can it ever start reducing the huge 
Public debt? 

The Congress that is building itself lux- 
urious new office buildings, increasing its 
Own pay, and tossing big chunks of expense 
money to its kinfolks, is the Congress that 
taxes us and spends our money. 

There would be no Federal debt if Con- 
gress didn't vote it. It makes the laws. It 
represents the people. It levies taxes. It 
Makes all appropriations. If it’s doing 
Wrong, you people just sent the wrong men. 

We the people must take some of the 
blame. Partly for yelling for Federal hand- 
Outs for our pet projects. Partly for not 
Seeming to give a hoot what Congress does. 

While we weren't paying attention, a vast 
bureaucracy has grown up at Washington. 
It’s a system so vast, so entrenched, that no 
Ordinary effort can shake it. 

It’s riding for a fall, and great may be the 
fall of this crazy, careless, blind spiral we 
Call inflation. 
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Let Congress Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
am including two editorials which re- 
cently appeared in the Nashville Banner, 
Nashville, Tenn., in support of the Tal- 
madge amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 


It is my belief, as it is the belief of 
this fine newspaper, that the control of 
public schools should be in State and 
local hands, 

I hope you will read these editorials. 
They follow: 


TALMADGE BILL OPPORTUNITY FOR CONGRESS 
To Disarm HANDS OF MISCHIEF 


When irresponsible hands, whether indi- 
viduals or agencies, persist in mischief, it’s 
a good idea not only to put valued property 
out of their reach, but to disarm them of the 
instruments recklessly employed. 

That is what Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
of Georgia, proposes to do in the bill he has 
introduced, which would provide that no 
Federal judge could hear, determine, or re- 
view any case growing out of the adminis- 
tration of public schools by States or their 
political subdivisions. 

The measure in its specific purpose would 
rest on a point of law already written—a 
dozen times—into Federal statute; namely, 
that control of the public school system shall 
be exclusively vested in State hands forever. 

In 12 acts admitting new States—every 
case of admission since the public school 
system came into existence—that stipula- 
tion has been included. It is spelled out 
beyond argument. Not once has it been for- 
mally challenged as such, much less repealed. 

Judicial lawmaking has simply tried to 
bypass it, 

Senator TALMADGE addresses himself to the 
realities of the case when he points out to 
colleagues that a usurpation has occurred 
divesting the States of authority reserved to 
them—transcending any question of State 
preference for either segregation or desegre- 
gation. For those mindful of the principle 
involved, the reminder should not be neces- 
sary that, no matter how much some citizens 
may applaud the school desegregation de- 
cision, “they will accept the manner in 
which it was handed down only at the peril 
of exposing themselves to some future appli- 
cation of the same theory of legislation by 
Judicial decree.” 

Many today are realizing that who did not 
immediately in the wake of May 17, 1954. 
And most surely can understand the valid 
point of decision by State preference in an 
area of responsibility properly and historical- 
ly left to State and local determination. 

Pressure elements will rant against this 
measure all over again—quoting Myrdal, the 
NAACP, the ADA, but never the Constitution. 

They are intolerant of the restraints placed 
on caprice by the basic concept of a govern- 
ment of law. 

But a wider audience, a majority of the 
people who are aware of where this drift 
is leading will—with their eyes opened—de- 
mand of Congress the safeguards inherent in 
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a governmental structure of checks and bal- 
ances. 

The public school system as such is crum- 
bling under the assault of mischievous hands, 
It is time to disarm those hands, and Con- 
gress can do that if it will. 


— 


LET CONGRESS Know 


The Constitution of the United States be- 
longs to the people. They are the Govern- 
ment, as they are the governed. 

It is theirs to amend, if that is deemed 
necessary, It is theirs to defend against 
emasculation or abridgment, It is theirs to 
spell out at points, if at points—under 
severity of test—that is needed. 

Senator HERMAN TALMADGE’s proposed 
amendment would clarify beyond all legal- 
istic argument, pressure, or judicial distor- 
tion, the fact historically recognized—until 
the Supreme Court ruling of May 17, 1954— 
that public school controls belong exclu- 
sively in State and local hands, 

That is not a segregation view or an inte- 
gration view; it leaves the decision on that 
matter with the States and communities 
themselves; is uniformly fair, and an essen- 
tial safeguard against the calamity of strife 
that has befallen America. 

The enabling act now is before Congress, 
to submit that question to the people of the 
49 States to decide. Yet because of the op- 
position pressure on an organized and in- 
flammatory scale, many Members of Con- 
gress are on the fence. 

If they hear from home—if they hear from 
constituents in the 49 States, unquestionably 
fair enough, and concerned enough, to de- 
mand submission of this amendment—they 
will approve it. 

After all, it would be odd if Congressmen 
refused to let the people decide a question 
for themselves. 

Senator Taumance has urged the people of 
the United States to write their lawmakers. 

It is from that point that instruction 
must come. 

Write your Congressman. Write your 
whole delegation. 


Outstanding Musical Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
invite the attention of the House to the 
remarkable achievements of Mr. John 
Bearzi, a young man who was born and 
raised in my district and has now gone 
to Colorado Springs, Colo., where his 
achievements as the conductor of the 
concerto ensemble have drawn praise 
from numerous quarters. Mr. Bearzi's 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Bearzi, of 
Lenox, Mass., and all of us in western 
Massachusetts, are tremendously proud 
of this young man’s impressive achieve- 
ments in the musical world. 

We were pleased to note that he re- 
cently conducted the concerto ensemble 
in performances on television, drawing 
the praise of Gov. Steve McNichols, of 
Colorado, who said: 


There is a distinct need for the type of 
musicianship and musical presentation 
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(this) group offered to the privileged viewers 
and listeners of Colorado. 


Performances by the ensemble have 
been universally hailed in the press, At 
this point I wish to include in the RECORD 
excerpts from an article in the Colorado 
Springs Free Press: 

On Monday night a group of nine instru- 
mentalists under the direction of John 
Bearzi met to play two concertos for string 
instruments, by Vivaldi and Corelli. * * * 

John Bearzi, himself a descendant of a 
famous Italian family with strong musical 
connections, directed this small group in a 
masterly way. We hear much about inher- 
ited qualities and characteristics, Could it 
be that he has inherited from his Italian 
forebears something of the rhythm of that 
country’s culture? Certainly the ideas and 
ideals of feeling for interpretation of music 
of this caliber cannot be acquired from books, 
from study, or from toil. It is inherited in 
the individual, from its people. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, may I call the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress to the fol- 
lowing letter received by me from two 
junior high school teachers in Santa 
Barbara, Calif.: 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., 
February 4, 1959. 
Hon. CHARLES M. TEAGUE, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: The undersigned are writing 
you to express our opinions regarding the 
principle of Federal aid to education and 
specifically concerning the Murray-Metcalf 
bill. We are categorically opposed to the 
latter for the following reasons: 

1. Economy: It is much more economical 
to collect money on the local and State level 
and spend it on those same levels. Money 
passing through a dozen bureaucratic hands 
from the local level up to Washington and 
back is bound to return to the local school 
districts (taxpayers) in a very anemic, not 
to say dangerously weakened, condition. In 
fact, we would be lucky if California re- 
covered 50 percent of the money contributed. 

2. Logic: Since California is one of the 
wealthier States, obviously it would con- 
tribute much more than it would receive 
back. We sympathize with the plight of 
the poor tenant farmers of Mississippi, but 
in these days of high taxes we don't feel 
obligated to help relieve their condition, 
which stems in large part from the faulty 
socioeconomic systems of the past and not 
from a lack of resources. Many States with 
poor educational systems have as ample 
natural resources as does California. 

3. Control: A federally supported educa- 
tional system, even though only partially 
supported in the beginning, will inevitably, 
with time, come under partial or complete 
Federal control. This must not happen. 
This is probably the most dangerous aspect 
of all in the longrun. A monolithic Federal 
system of education would be a ready ap- 
paratus for a demogog to brainwash whole 
generations into becoming a subservient, un- 
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thinking mass. With control retained on 
no higher than the State level this would 
be impossible. 

4. Aid to education: Proponents of Federal 
aid claim that teachers’ salaries would in- 
crease by an average of $1,500 (or some; 
similar figure) if Murray-Metcalf were 
passed, that a golden era of plenty would 
ensue for the whole educational apparatus 
if only the “Washington money tree” could 
be forced to bear frult. Our contention is 
that no matter how stringent an attempt 
would be made to insure that recipients of 
such ald keep spending their own money 
at the same level, in time State and local 
support would dwindle percentagewise com- 
pared to the amount provided by Washing- 
ton. After all, local and State politicians 
have a duty to their constituents to Keep 
down taxes if possible. 

5. Support by educational organization: 
Judging by the professional journals we see— 
the California Teacher Association Journal 
and the National Education Association 
Journal—all teachers are 100 percent for 
Federal ald. Such is not the case. In our 
local organization here in Santa Barbara 
there has never, to our knowledge, been a 
floor discussion of the principle of Federal 
aid, or of any specific bill, The members 
have never yoted pro or con on any aspect of 
same. No delegate from our local group has 
ever been instructed either way on how to 
vote when attending State or National meet- 
ings. The above-mentioned journals have 
never invited professional opinion or com- 
ment or conducted any sort of poll or vote. 
To us this situation seems only too grimly 
reminiscent of certain union practices so 
justly condemned by much of the American 
public. 

In closing, we should like to say that this 
is not a political question at all, as far as 
we can see, Apparently party convictions 
haye little bearing in the case, although 
we both voted for you in the recent election. 
One of us is a Democrat and the other a 
Republican. We heartily congratulate you 
on your stand concerning this matter in the 
pact and hope you will continue to hold your 
same views on this and other matters. 

Sincerely, 
Grorce E. Hoprine, 
E. Geant Runyan, 
Teachers, LaCumbre Junior High School. 


James Michael Curley 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, Gov. 
James Michael Curley was a great in- 
vincible fighter for the ordinary man 
whose lot he worked so hard for years to 
improve. 

He was a man of superb and extraor- 
dinary gifts, one of the most famous 
orators of our day, a highly gifted ad- 
ministrator, and an unsurpassed tena- 
cious public advocate. Z 

He had the courage of a lion and a 
warmth of human kindness and loyalty 
that endeared him to his friends and all 
those who knew him. 

A beloved and yalued colleague in the 
Congress, I had occasion to know and ob- 
serve the warm perconal qualities of 
Governor Curley and his great zeal for 
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human betterment. The future will 
bring greater luster to his colorful per- 
sonality and outstanding public career. 

May he find rest and peace in his 
eternal home. 


United States-Canada Relations: After 
Awareness What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
colleagues, the Honorable Frank COFFIN 
of Maine, was one of the first Members of 
Congress to become alert to the growing 
tensions between the people of Canada 
and the United States. Determined 
that this increasing unfriendliness must 
not be permitted to continue, he, along 
with our former colleague, the Honorable 
Brooks Hays, conducted a study of the 
problems and issues involved, and they 
submitted a most noteworthy report on 
the subject. I beg all the Members of 
Congress to read it. 

The report highlights the traditional 
friendship between the people of the 
United States and of Canada as well as 
the geographical significance of two na- 
tions sharing an unguarded border of 
4,800 miles, sharing common objectives, 
loving peace, and most important, believ- 
ing in the dignity of man. The Hays- 
Coffin report thrashed out the issues and 
origins of the deterioration of relations 
between the two countries. As a result 
of the report and as a result of the study 
of the same problem conducted by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
by Senator AIKEN, of Vermont, a study 
group composed of Members of the House 
and the Senate, respectively, was ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House 
and the chairman of the Senate Foreign . 
Relations Committee, pursuant to a Sen- 
ate resolution, to meet with the Members 
of the Parliament of Canada. The first 
Hays-Coffin report, which contained a 
recommendation for the establishment of 
closer legislative liaison between the 
United States and Canada was the first 
suggestion for the establishment of bi- 
lateral relationships between the legisla- 
tures of the two countries. The sugges- 
tion was picked up by the Prime Minister 
of Canada and encouraged by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, and endorsed by the ex- 
ecutive branch of the U.S. Government. 

A meeting of representatives of the 
two legislatures was held in January of 
this year here in Washington and at 
that time it was agreed that the estab- 
lishment of a continuing inter-parlia- 
mentary group to be composed of rep- 
resentatives of the United States and 
Canada would have a salutary effect on 
the relations between the two countries. 
Furthermore, the Canadian group has 
now issued an invitation to 12 Members 
of the House and to 12 Members of the 
Senate to attend a meeting in Canada 
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to be held in conjunction with the for- 

mal dedication of the St. Lawrence Sea- 

Way. We are endeavoring to make plans 

to participate in that meeting. There 

is a steering group on the U.S. 

Side composed of Mr. Corrin, of Maine; 

Mr. Merrow, of New Hampshire; Mr. 

Jupp, of Minnesota; and myself for the 

House, and of Senator Amen, Senator 

< Mansrietp, Senator Morse, and Senator 

Caprnart for the Senate. 

In order to facilitate this meeting and 
in order to provide for the continuation 
of these meetings I have introduced 
House Joint Resolution 254, authorizing 
U.S. participation in parliamentary con- 
ferences with Canada. The resolution 
Provides for the appointment of not to 
exceed 12 Members from the House and 
12 Members from the Senate to partici- 
Pate in each meeting. It is not contem- 
Plated that 24 Members will participate 
in each meeting and it is quite probable 
that some of the meetings will be com- 
Posed of a smaller group. The resolu- 
tion also authorizes the appropriation of 
not to exceed $30,000 each year to meet 
the expenses of these meetings. Fifteen 
thousand dollars of this amount is to be 
available for expenses of the House group 
and $15,000 is to be available for the 
expenses of the Senate group. 

It is my belief that the group that 
this resolution establishes will go far to- 
ward creating new understanding on 
both sides of the border and that it will 
result in the development of new ideas 
and new approaches to our economic 
and political problems. 

The Honorable Frank M. COFFIN re- 
cently delivered a speech at the Cana- 
dian-American Relations Seminar, at 
Michigan State University, in which he 
discussed the value of a Canadian- 
United States parliamentary group. I 
would like to insert this address in the 
REcorD: 

AFTER AWARENESS WHAT? 

(Address by Representative Fnaxx M. COFFIN, 
of Maine, at Canadian-American relations 
seminar, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich., March 9, 1959) 

There are many new dimensions in the re- 
lations between the United States and Can- 
ada. They range from defense, trade, trans- 
Portation, power, travel, education, culture, 
investment, management, labor, and resource 
arrangements to diplomacy in most areas 
and in most groupings of the world. 

There is certainly a new awareness on both 
Sides of the border. That on the Canadian 
Side has come earlier, sunk in deeper, and 
Spread wider. It is a popular theme, origi- 
nating spontaneously from many sources, 
lending itself to political uses by all parties, 
and tending to be (so far as United States- 
Canadian relations are concerned) more di- 
Visive than cohesive in its impact, In short, 
the new awareness on the Canadian side is 
a natural instrument of nationalism. 

On the U.S. side of the border, there is also 
a new and unmistakable awareness. But 
Mark the differences. It is less than 2 years 
Old. It began, quite self consciously, with 
& few of us in Congress, caught on in some 
executive departments, attracted the atten- 
tion of some obseryant commentators, and 
has reached the stage of quite formal cabi- 
net and congressional arrangements. It is 
Spreading both in Congress and in the pub- 
lic mind, slowly, deliberately, almost pains- 
takingly. There is no political lodestone in 
this movement. To some extend there may 
be political liability. The tenor of U.S. 
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awareness is a constructive one, placing more 
emphasis on hearing the other side than 
on stating its own case. These factors 
justify one in saying that the new aware- 
ness on the U.S. side is a hard wrought in- 
strument of international accommodation, 

These two sides of the new awareness are 
natural, in view of the disparity of size, of 
population, wealth, and influence of the two 
nations. The comparison implies no moral 
Judgments. I predict that as the new aware- 
ness loses its novelty, there will emerge in- 
ternational overtones in Canada and national 
themes in the United Btates. What we can 
hope for is a balance on both sides, an ad- 
justment of problems with no injustices to 
the national aspirations of either country. 

This, however, will not automatically hap- 
pen. The new dimensions which make both 
sensible and necessary the new awareness 
could lead to the new psychosis. 

Awareness is in itself neither good nor 
bad—or, perhaps more accurately, it can be 
both. It is good when it leads to effective 
action to deal with a situation. It is bad 
when it is static, leading nowhere, except 
to frustration. 

It is still too early to say which of these 
roads the new awareness will travel. But 
the time will soon come when we can tell. 

There are two dangers that threaten. One 
is that we who are actively enrolled in the 
awareness forces shall try too little. The 
other is that we shall try too much. In 
either case we shall be harshly Judged by 
impossible standards of excessive expecta- 
tions. What I mean by trying too little is 
that we may feel that all that is needed 
are occasional fellowship meetings, strong 
on the amenities and weak on the specifics. 
Should meetings at Cabinet, sub-Cabinet, or 
congressional levels be too infrequent, too 
short, too poorly prepared, too press-release 
conscious, there will set in a disillusionment 
that will undo much of the good work that 
has been done. 

The opposite trap lies in trying to do too 
much. This would happen if the various 
executive groups or our Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary Group failed to 
recognize their limitations. There are some 
problems that are unsolvable; there are 
others that only time will solve; still others 
can be solved but by other groups or in 
other contexts. For example, it would not 
in my opinion be productive if our inter- 
parliamentary group were to set itself the 
task of trying to arrive at a consensus on 
tariff matters or of trying to persuade the 
other side of the soundness of our position. 
Here we may well find that a consensus is 
impossible and that national positions are 
fixed and at least temporarily immutable. 
It would be a waste of time, talent, and 
opportunity if this group should take upon 
itself the role of a perpetually hung jury. 

It is right and proper for both executive 
and parliamentary joint bodies to begin their 
work by developing an agenda for discussion. 
Much good can come by way of understand- 
ing and tolerance simply from the presenta- 
tion of different views of the many problems 
existing between the two nations. But even- 
tually there will come a time when awareness 
for awareness’ sake will not be enough. 

When this time comes, what function will 
our interparliamentary group serve? I have 
been deeply concerned over the proper and 
fruitful function of this group in the long 
run. After all, we have taken an unprece- 
dented step in the technique of international 
relationships. There are other interparlia- 
mentary organizations. These, however, in- 
volve many nations, large memberships, and 
obvious limitations in marking out flelds of 
common interest. Their purposes are and 
must be of the broadest scope and general in 
nature. 

What is different about the Canada-United 
States Inter-Parliamentary Group? What is 
its justification? There are some who fear 
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that this may be a precedent for forming 
bilateral parliamentary liaisons with other 
nations. The answer to this fear lies not in 
political theory but in the opportunities for 
meaningful collaboration. 

These opportunities arise from the length 
of the 4,000-mile common border; the infinite 
daily crossings of people, goods, services, and 
ideas; the interdependence of the two na- 
tions in defense, in economic development, 
in diplomacy; the multiplicity of friction 
points and problems. The essential point is 
that the very intimacy of relationships 
creates problems which overpower the ordi- 
nary channels of collecting, analyzing, dis- 
cussing, and acting on information. Even 
with such a close and important ally as the 
United Kingdom, distance from the United 
States and proximity to other nations blunts 
the edge of the American problem, There 
may even be a kind of diplomatic law of 
thermodynamics: the farther apart countries 
are, the more adequate are the ordinary 
channels of relationships; the closer together 
they are, the more need exists for extraor- 
dinary arrangements. 

It is my conviction that a flexible but 
continuous relationship between the law- 
making groups of complex and advanced 
neighboring nations is eminently sensible, if 
those concerned see and remain faithful to 
their proper function. 

That function is, in my opinion, not so 
much the attempt to solve problems as it 
is the continuing and systematic effort to 
improve the procedures for recognizing, dis- 
cussing, and solving problems. This dis- 
tinction could be the means of avolding 
stand-off stalemated sessions between people 
who lack the power to solve the problems 
they are discussing. It could be the key to 
a limited but highly useful service. 

For example, I can easily imagine Cana- 
dian and U.S. parliamentarians making little 
progress in persuading their opposite num- 
bers to change their positions relating to 
lead and zinc. But I can imagine them com- 
ing to t as to the manner in which 
metals policies should be changed, as to the 
usefulness of full discussions before changes 
are made, as to the need for exploring non- 
controversial fields as research, marketing, 
and the gathering of worldwide data as to 
supply and demand. 

This function would require an orienta- 
tion toward procedure. The objective would 
be what former Congressman Brooks Hays 
and I have called “mechanisms which will 
guarantee—if not a solution—an orderly, 
regular, and routine method of discussion, 
exchange of views, and, if possible, agree- 
ment on action.” 

Here is how I would visualize the Cana- 
dian-United States Inter-Parliamentary 
Group working: It would begin with a full 
exchange of views on the major problems 
besetting the two nations. This process of 
mutual education could be expedited by the 
preparation of position papers on the various 
subjects by the members of each side, 
These papers would be exchanged by the two 
sides before the first series of meetings. 
Oral exchanges would then be encouraged. 

A Canadian and a U.S. parliamentarian 
could be assigned the task of preparing a 
summary for each subject. This would in- 
clude a description of the problem, the Ca- 
nadian position(s), the U.S. position(s), a 
report of any consensus that could be ar- 
rived at, a statement of the remaining issues, 
and a description of possible approaches to 
solution. 

At this point, possibly at a subsequent 
meeting, the subject matter is taken up 
again, but from a different point of view. 
The focus shifts to possible procedures. 
Such questions would be explored as these: 
Is there need for more research on the prob- 
lem? Is there need for better communica- 
tion of facts or positions to interested 
parties, government, or the people on the 
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other side of the border? Is there enough 
opportunity for discussion of the problem 
on both sides? Is the communication be- 
tween governments frequent enough, easily 
achieved, and responsibly achieved? Is there 
need for advice to governments? Are addi- 
tional structures needed? How can citizens 
or citizen groups help? Does experience in 
other countries offer a lead? Should the 
problem be considered in the broader con- 
text of the free world? 

In trying to answer these questions, the 
group would be well advised to invite those 
intimately concerned to talk, not primarily 
on the merits, but on the procedures and 
mechanisms which might lead to sclutions. 

A vital part of the group’s function would 
be that of a friendly watchdog on the effec- 
tiveness of the relationships between the 
executive branches of the two Governments. 
To change the figure, the group would serve 
as an anticoagulant to the Canadian-United 
States bloodstream. There are certain nat- 
ural tendencies of bureaucracies. Some of 
them are as follows: To resist change; to do 
things as they have been done before; to 
reduce the level of decision to that of the 
lowest common denominator; to avoid seek- 
ing new problem areas; to delay moving into 
an area that looks like added work; to put 
off meetings that might be difficult or in- 


convenient; to avoid bringing issues to a 


head where one’s department might not ap- 
pear to advantage; to limit meetings and dis- 
cussions to platitudes; and, above all, to cul- 
tivate an abiding distrust of and contempt 
for the legislator. 

The overnight function of Congress is well 
established. I am not sure to what extent 
the Canadian Parliament exercises a similar 
function, in view of the fact that the gov- 
ernment leaders also serve as leaders in 
Parliament. Nevertheless, there is no reason 
why the Canadian-U.S. Inter-Parliamentary 
Group could not keep track of the relation- 
ships between the executive branches, and 
make observations as to their improvement. 
The U.S. members of the group, could, for 
example, study the extent to which joint 
cabinet committee meetings had been pre- 
pared, agenda set forth, background brief- 
ings given to participants; the extent to 
which each government consults with the 
other in advance of a policy shift; the ade- 
quacy of opposite number communication 
and discussion at career staff levels; the need 
for additional executive relationships; the 
need on each side for coordination and cen- 
tralization of data in all the areas of con- 
cern. The Canadian members could, I am 
confident, find areas where their govern- 
ment's procedures could be improved. 

The mere fact that an informed and in- 
terested group is serving as a procedural 
watchdog will do much to stimulate a higher 
level of performance by executive personnel 
both in their planning for meetings and in 
their day-to-day performance. What I have 
been suggesting is not an antagonistic role 
for the Inter-Parliamentary Group. Its ob- 
servation should be made to the respective 
governments in a friendly, even private man- 
ner. No good purpose would ordinarily be 
served by blowing up criticism of either gov- 
ernment by the lawmakers of either nation. 

The results of the lawmakers’ group oper- 
ating in the procedural area might not be 
dramatic. We hope, of course, that over a 
period of time there will be enough members 
of Parliament and Members of Congress 
educated to see the point of view of the 
other nation to make possible the passing 
of salutary laws or the removal of some 
irritants. But in the meantime a worthy 
purpose will have been achieved if new 
channels of communication are opened, if 
interchange of views reaches a new level of 
attention, if roadblocks to consideration of 
problems are removed, 

The function I have described is a legiti- 
mate role for the parliamentarians of both 
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countries. Both countries have the repre- 
sentative form of government. The mem- 
bers of Parliament and the Member of Con- 
gress represents his constitutents. He Is 
close to them, knows their problems, and is 
the instrument through which his people 
speak. The representative can bring to the 
overwhelming task of Canadian-United 
States relationships the insights and irrita- 
tions of the farmer, businessmen, laborer, 
shopkeeper, and tourist. The parliamen- 
tary member can supply the leaven of the 
generalist to the loaf of the specialist. 

We are entering a period of great and 
continued strains and stresses on both our 
nations. This new experiment in parlia- 
mentary relationships can well serve to 
minimize these pressures. It will do this 
if it helps direct “the new awareness” into 
areas of fruitful activity. We shall have 
succeeded in our task when it is no longer 
newsworthy to hold seminars about aware- 
ness. Our objective is to make awareness 
commonplace, routine, undramatic, and 
highly productive. 


—.ô. — 


The Townsend Plan for National 
Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to the 
dedicated people all over America who 
are joined with the Townsend plan for 
national insurance in working for a de- 
cent standard of living for our older citi- 
zens. Their headquarters is just a few 
blocks from this Capitol and most of us 
here are familiar with the fine services 
this office performs. 

In the decade I have been privileged to 
serve my disrtict in the Congress, I have 
come to respect the faithful and tireless 
service this organization performs solely 
in behalf of the elderly citizens of our 
country. It has undertaken this worthy 
effort on a national level and deserves 
our commendation for the leadership it 
has provided. It has always been in the 
forefront of efforts to attain a realistic 
program of security for retired workers 
and continues to assert this leadership at 
a time when the problem is of growing 
consequence. 

As a farmer and as a representative 
of a great agricultural area, it is natural 
that I should think of this legislation in 
terms of farm families. The serious de- 
cline in farm income and the natural 
hazards of agriculture make it difficult 
for farm families to provide for retire- 
ment. Yet, farmers were among the 
last to be covered under the Social Se- 
curity Act and many today can qualify 
for only the minimum benefits. As self- 
employed persons, a distressing number 
of farmers operate at marginal levels 
and will therefore continue to qualify for 
ae minimum or near-minimum bene- 
fits. 

We certainly can agree that farmers 
contributing to any such program should 
be treated as equals of other workers 
and self-employed. They deserve the 
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same opportunity to maintain a decent 
standard of living upon retirement from 
active farm operation. 

Farmers have another stake in a real- 
istic program of security for old age in- 
asmuch as food is the basic requirement 
of every human being and re 
workers remain the customers of agri- 
culture. As the number of retired per- 
sons grows, it is important that their 
purchasing power be maintained at the 
level of decent comfort and adequate 
diet., Our interest in the retired worker: 
however, is not primarily economic, but 
humanitarian. In the midst of our 
abundance, we cannot permit a whole 
segment of our society to exist at sub- 
sistence levels after they have contrib- 
uted their most productive years to our 
growth. 

Because they are genuinely concerned 
with this problem and are dedicated to 
its solution, I welcome representatives of 
the Townsend organization to my office. 
In fact, in the 10 years I have been priv- 
ileged to serve in this legislative body, 
the Townsend group have been the only 
organization to come to my office to ex- 
press concern over the problems of the 
aged, those senior citizens of ours who 
have contributed so much to building 
our great country. 

We respectfully suggest that all who 
share this concern devote some time to 
considering the purposes of H.R. 4000 
and the goal it envisions. We are all 
too familiar with the inadequacies and 
the inequities of the present social secu- 
rity program and know that we must 
move forward with realistic programs if 
we are to meet the challenge now upon 
us. 


Special Citation Awarded to Two 
Steamship Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of their significance and satisfac- 
tory performance in the interest of the 
general public, it is gratifying to have 
recognition given to the Marven Steam- 
ship Co.—formerly the Ore Navigation 
Corp.—and the Calmar Steamship Co. 
for attaining highest rating in vessel san- 
itation after the closest inspection by our 
Government authorities. These com- 
panies have just been awarded the special 
citations of the Public Health Service, 
after approval of the recommendations 
of inspectors by Joseph B. O’Connor, Re- 
gional Director of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware. 

Harry W. Warley, who has over & 
lengthy period distinguished in 
maritime affairs of our Nation, is the 
president of both companies, and re- 
ceived the awards. 

The special citations were given be- 
cause each of the 9 ships of the Marven 
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Steamship Co., and each of the 12 ships 
of the Calmar Steamship Co. achieved a 
rating of 95 or better on official Public 
Health Service inspections in which 166 
Separate items of sanitary construction 
and maintenance were involved. Our 
citizens in large numbers, who have had 
Contact with President Warley and with 
representatives of the two companies in 
Question, will approve of these awards, 
Which have been justified by lengthy 
Satisfactory service 

The Marven Co. has earned the award 
for the third consecutive year, while the 
Calmar Corp. is now being cited for the 
Second successive year. Both concerns 

rt valuable products to Bethle- 

hem Steel Co., and their ships transport 
lumber from west coast ports in connec- 
tion with their return voyages. 

Americans have reason to be proud of 
the performance of these companies, 
Which. have given encouragement to 
steamship operators in different parts of 
country. 


A Positive Image 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix, I submit the following edito- 
rial from the Omaha World-Herald. 
The editorial appeared in the March 22 
issue, and I believe it will be interesting 

the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record; 
A POSITIVE IMAGE 

There's a story in the newspaper business 
about a country editor who was asked which 
side his paper would take in a local dispute. 

“We haven't made up our mind yet,” said 
the editor, “but I can promise you one 
thing—when we do we're going to be bitter.” 

Chairman Meade Alcorn of the Republican 
National Committee is in the position of the 
Undecided editor. 

Mr. Alcorn has been searching for a “soul” 
for the Republican Party. Or, in the words 
Of the Madison Avenue ad men, an “image.” 
The idea is to figure out what the Republi- 
Can Party should stand for and then sell 
that image to the voters in 1960. 

Meanwhile Mr. Alcorn has been out trying 
to stir up enthusiasm for his party. 

“I am hopeful, of course, that all of you 
Will choose the Republican Party,” he has 
been telling college groups. “In any case, 
be political, be partisan.” 

Mr. Alcorn's plea for fervor when he isn't 
Sure what the voters should be fervent about 
is one of the signs of these confused political 
8 The confusion affects both parties 

ut seems to be more apparent Re- 
Publicans. i yee 

One thing the Madison Avenue people 
are telling Republicans is that they've got 
to “accentuate the positive.” It isn’t enough 
to be “agin’” something, they say. You've 
Bot to be “for.” About this the witch doc- 
tors of modern politics are right, The Re- 
Publicans (and Democrats, too) should 
Present “a positive image.” They should 
be for“ something. But what? 

C. P. Ives said in the Baltimore Sun the 

day that Republican idea men were 
Overlooking an image that already exists, 
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one much talked about by President Eisen- 
hower. He wants his party to stand for 
sound money. 

“As even his critics concede," Mr. Ives 
went on, “sound money shoots off Implica- 
tions In all policy directions.” 

It does indeed. If you're for sound money 
you cannot be for measures and practices 
that promote inflation. 

Inflationists are for inflation because they 
expect to gain by it and to be protected from 
its bad effects. Inflationists know, for ex- 
ample, that pressure for higher wages in- 
flates prices and so makes goods less avall- 
able to other people. Unions try to get 
around this by out-pressuring employers 
and raising wages that much more. 

But there is no defense against inflation 
for the great body of Americans who don’t 
belong to pressure groups. This includes 
millions of wage earners and salaried work- 
ers, the self-employed, professional people 
and managers. It also includes millions who 
are nominally members of pressure groups 
but who realize that stable money is the 
only way that everybody can be protected 
against inflation. 

If the Republicans are to be a consistent 
sound-money party, Mr. Ives points out, 
they will have to abandon inflationary high 
protective tariffs. But high tariffs are in- 
creasingly part of the Democratic grabbag 
of handouts for everybody. Jettisoning by 
the Republicans of the tariff issue along 
with high, fixed farm support prices and 
other catch-all subsidies would help make 
the difference between the major parties 
clear cut. A sound-money party would 
necessarily take a disapproving view of 
prodigal foreign aid, waste in government 
and all other policies and practices that 
erode the dollar. 

If the Republicans really want an “image” 
around which millions of worried, dissatis- 
fied Americans can rally, sound money is 
that image. And if Republican leaders will 
so declare, firmly and consistently, fervent 
support will be forthcoming. 


The Al Sarena Case: A Log-Rolling 
Mine Gathers No Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. PORTER, Mr. Speaker, the other 
day in reading through the interesting 


hearings on the Department of the Inte- ` 


rior and related agencies appropriations 
for 1960 I came across an enlightening 
exchange between my able and distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, Kirwan] who is, of course, chair- 
man of the appropriations subcommit- 
tee, and the director of the Bureau of 
Land Management of the Department of 
the Interior, Mr. Edward Woozley. You 
will no doubt remember that the famous 
Al Serena case developed in the Fourth 
Congressional District of Oregon and 
was one of the important issues in the 
campaign which resulted in my election 
to the 85th Congress. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I am inserting the 
following brief, but delightful, exchange 
between the chairman and the witness: 
Au SARENA Case 

Mr. Kirwan. Maybe one of you could en- 

lighten me on this point. Did they ever dis- 
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cover those minerals that we gave Al Serena 
with all of that timber? 

Mr. Wooztxr. I think the minerals were 
discovered, but whether or not they are op- 
erating is a question. Gold prices are not 
too conducive to mining, and they have not 
been since 1934, as you know. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are not mining. This 
reminds me of a story Bob Burns, the 
comedian, once told about his uncle. 

It took him 3 years to chisel a huge 
boulder out of the mountain overlooking 
Van Buren. He finally chiseled it away and 
the boulder rolled down the mountainside 
and destroyed every building in its path. 
They followed the boulder and when they 
got up to it to examine it carefully, his 
uncle said, “Just as I thought, no moss," 

The same seems to be true of that mineral 
lease given to Al Sarena: After he removed 
thousands of dollars worth of timber, he 
found no minerals. 

Mr. Wooztrer. The timber is on a national 
forest. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad you mentioned 
that. It was, but, of course, it is now pri- 
vate land, thanks to the approval of the 
mineral claim given by the Interior Depart- 
ment. 


The Sale of Steel to the Soviet 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include a letter 
received by me from Mr, James J, Mc- 
Cullough, of 6971 Sandal Court, Cincin- 
nati 11, Ohio, in which he includes let- 
ters Mr. McCullough has received from 
L. S. Hamaker, general manager of sales 
for Republic Steel Corp., and from Avery 
C. Adams, chairman and president of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

Those of us who served in the House 
during World War IT can well remember 
the sale of scrap iron to the Japanese 
Government at a time when Japan was 
an unfriendly nation, and which was 
hurled at our men in the fighting lines 
during the war. 

Mr. McCullough gives us food for 
thought when he calls attention to the 
sale of cold rolled steel sheet to the 
Soviet Government, at a time when the 
Soviet Communists are fighting a cold 
war with the free nations of the world: 

CINCINNATI, Onto, March 9, 1959. 
Hon. WLIAN Hess, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dan CONGRESSMAN Hess: Recently Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. sold $3 million worth of cold 
rolled steel sheet to the Soviet Government. 
I wrote to Republic protesting the sale on 
the grounds that the steel would in some 
way aid the Russian war potential and/or 
economy. This certainly would not be in 
the best interests of our country. 

Mr. L. S. Hamaker, general manager of 
sales, replied (see his letter of February 2, 
1959 enclosed) and rationalized the sale 
with a series of defenses which are as 
follows: 

1. Our Government approved the sale be- 
cause we were bartering for chrome ore. 

2. The steel had no military value or sig- 
nificance whatever, 
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3. It provided jobs for the unemployed. 

4. It helped maintain regular dividends 
for the stockholders. 

5. Any American steel company would 
have done the same x 

These defenses are in the most part in- 
adequate and can be answered as follows: 

1, If we are dependent upon Russia for 
chrome ore, we had letter locate an alternate 
source soon, However, C. H. Samans in En- 
gineering Metals and Their Alloys,” Mac- 
Millan 1949, lists the principal sources as 
Turkey, Rhodesia, and New Calendonia. 
Why then must we obtain it from the 
Soviets? 

2. I quote from the February 28, 1959 
issue of National Review on this matter. 
“One would indeed presume that someone in 
the State Department could figure out that 
the Soviet investment, equipment, and work 
releases from the need of making steel sheets 
by virtue of such imports can be—and is— 
redirected to the making of, for sufficient 
example, missiles and submarines.” 

3. This is indeed true. Making guns for 
Hitler during the 1930's would have in- 
creased employment also, Citizenship in a 
free country requires sacrifice, i.e. military 
service, jury duty, etc. Perhaps some un- 
employment is the price of freedom, al- 
though I hope not. 

4. Not selling steel to Russia is good for 
the United States. If I may paraphrase 
J. P. Morgan and Charles Wilson, “What is 
good for the United States is good for the 
stockholders of Republic Steel Corp.” 

5. Unfortunately on the basis of the um- 
ited evidence I am able to obtain (see en- 
closed letter from Avery C. Adams of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. dated March 3, 1959) 
Mr. Hamaker's fifth defense is all too true. 
Evidently, there are those American busi- 
nessmen who would sell anything to any- 
one in order to make a profit regardless of 
the ultimate consequences of their act. 

Is there anything that can be done, Con- 
gressman Hess, by you or me to (1) pre- 
vent the completion of this sale, and (2) to 
forestall future transactions of this kind 
with Russia? 

Your comments on the matter will be 
appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
James J. MCCULLOUCH. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORP., 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 2, 1959. 
Mr. James J. MCCULLOUGH, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. McCuLtoven: Your letter of 
January 28 has been referred to this de- 
partment since we handle the details of 
Republic's sale of a substantial tonnage of 
cold-rolled sheets to Russia, First let me 
say that this whole deal was worked out by 
our Government and appeared to involve the 
barter of a substantial tonnage of chrome 
ore, which we do not have in this hemi- 
sphere, for a tonnage of American sheets. 

Republic was not a party to these nego- 
tiations, which had the complete approval 
and cooperation of our State Department. 
Our order came from an export-import 
house with which we regularly do business. 
Since cold-rolled sheets have no military 


value or significance whatever (your auto- 


mobile body and your refrigerator are made 
from them) we did not feel that Republic 
should “second guess” our own Govern- 
ment, which could be presumed to know 
what it was doing. : 

This proposition arose last summer when 
Republic and the rest of the steel industry 
were operating at a very low rate, We wel- 
comed the opportunity to improve our oper- 
ations, provide jobs for a lot of men who 
had had little or no work for some time and 
to bolster our earnings so that reguiar divi- 
dends could be maintained, 

Any American steel company capable of 
handling this order would haye been glad 
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to accept it. 
landing it. 

As you may know a certain amount of 
trade goes on constantly, not only between 
this country and Russia but between free 
European countries and Russia. The only 
reason the trade is not larger is because 
Russia has little to export beyond furs, min- 
erals, and gold. 

Our opinion of Russian policies and poli- 
ticlans is no higher than your own, yet we 
do not feel we would be serving our stock- 
holders properly by turning our backs on 
profitable business for steel products which 
add nothing to Russia’s warmaking po- 
tential. 

Very truly yours, 
L. S. HAMAKER, 
General Manager of Sales. 


Republic was fortunate in 


Jongs & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 3, 1959. 
Mr. James J. MCCULLOUGH, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Drar Mr. McCuttovcs: Your letter of 
February 17 addressed to Adm, Ben Moreell 
has been referred to me. 

Admiral Moreell retired as chairman of the 
board of this corporation on September 30, 
1958, and he has been away until recently. 

You asked, in effect, whether this corpo- 
ration would solicit or accept an order for 
cold rolled sheets from the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

The answer to this question is not as sim- 
ple as it might be were this a proprietary 
business or a corporation owned by the di- 
rectors or a small group of stockholders who 
could be readily consulted as to their wishes. 
It is, in fact, a corporation owned by more 
than 55,000 shareholders. 

The foreign policy of the United States is 
established by the President of the United 
States under the Constitution, subject, 
particularly in the matter of trade and com- 
merce with foreign governments and for- 
eign nationals, to laws duly enacted by the 
Congress. 

Assuming that a sale of cold rolled sheets 
to the Soviet Government is consistent with 
our foreign policy as established by the 
President, such an order constitutes legal 
and legitimate business for any American 
manufacturer. 

I would have very grave doubts, to say the 
least, that we would be justified in refusing 
to accept such business if it were, in our 
Judgment, in the best commercial interest 
of this corporation to do so. 

In other words, I question whether the 
management of this corporation should un- 
dertake to deem undesirable, in the best in- 
terests of our country, that which our duly 
constituted authorities deem desirable, or at 
least not objectionable, when the commercial 
interests of our shareholders dictates other- 
wise. 

The question Is a difficult one, but I can 
reach no other conclusion than the one I 
have indicated, and I feel certain our direc- 
tors would concur in this position. 

Very truly yours, 
Avery C, ADAMS. 


Tribute to Rabbi Samuel Price 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 
» Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
month Rabbi Samuel Price of Congre- 
gation Beth El in my home city of 
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Springfield, Mass., will complete 35 
years of service as chaplain to veterans 
of the Jewish faith at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Northampton, 
Mass, 

I JOIN IN TRIBUTE TO RABBI PRICE 


I want to join in the tribute paid to 
Rabbi Price by the National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board of New York, which super- 
vises and certifies all Jewish chaplains 
in the Armed Forces and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals 

Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I ask that the National Jewish 
Welfare Board tribute, published in the 
Springfield Union on April 8, be printed 
in the RECORD: 

JEWISH BOARD LAUDS Service OF RABBI PRICE 
TRIBUTE PAID CLERGYMAN FOR MANY YEARS 
AS CHAPLAIN 
The National Jewish Welfare Board of New 

York paid tribute to Rabbi Samuel Price 

Congregation Beth El in a March newsletter- 

CERTIFIES CHAPLAINS 


The board supervises and certifies all Jew- 
ish chaplains in the Armed Forces and vet- 
erans’ hospitals. 

Its article, entitled “A Milestone in the 
Chaplaincy,” states: 

“It is a distinct pleasure to pay tribute. 
on the occasion of his 35th anniversary 85 
a chaplain, to Rabbi Samuel Price. 

“In April, Rabbi Price of Springfield, Mass- 
will complete 35 years of official service 25 
a representative of the Jewish Welfare Board 
and at the VA Hospital in Northampton, 
Mass, 

“SERVES BETH EL 


“During all of these years and, indeed. 
starting a decade earlier, he has served 
Temple Beth El in Springfield. 

“The Rabbi received his training at the 
University of Berlin and at a number of 
European Yeshiyot. His influence has been 
felt in almost every field of communal at- 
tivity in Springfield—Council of Churches. 
Ministers’ Association, National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, B'nai B'rith, etc. | 

“He is the author of ‘Outlines of Judaism 
and has lectured extensively throughout the 
State. 

“His devotion to his chaplaincy responsi- 
bilities over the year has been exemplary- 

“May God grant him many more years of 
life and health to continue his fruitful 
labors.” 


They'll Be Working 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
refer to an editorial in the Newark, N. I. 
Evening News, under date of March 24: 
1959, in which it anticipated what the 
Members of this House would find when 
they returned home for the recess. 

I believe, from personal experience, 
that the prophesy was even more accu- 
rate than the editorial writer could im- 
agine it would be when he wrote it. 

I found during the recent period of 
supposed rest and relaxation that 3 
Congressman is, in many cases, a cross 
between a complaint bureau, an employ- 
ment agency, and a sounding board. 
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With it all, however, there are many 
compensations. This makes it easier to 
take the many problems in stride, and 
eventually to return to the job with the 
Sincere conviction that most people 
Mean to be friendly and helpful: 

THEY'LL Be WORKING 


There will be little rest or relaxation for 
Congress during its approaching 10-day 
Easter recess. 

Back home to places like Mesa, Ariz.; Ojal, 
Calif.; Nampa, Idaho; Exira, Iowa; Mankato, 
Kans.; Ontonagon, Mich.; Pascagoula, Miss.; 
Haw River, N.C; Piqua, Ohio; Pampa, Tex.; 
and Lusk, Wyo., will troop Senators and 
Representatives for attentive consultation 
with the neighbors. 

Much more than the public realizes does 
the Co heed sentiment back home. 
What the people who elected him think 
Means more to him than what his party 
leaders in Washington want. 

Eyen if the leader is the President of the 
United States, the Congressman will brave 
his displeasure on issues about which his 
constituents feel strongly. The mall and the 
hometown newspapers help him keep in 
touch with those feelings, but they are in- 
Adequate substitutes for the face-to-face 
Contacts, on the streets, in the clubs and 
banks, the post offices, courthouses, and 
townhalls of the district. 

When he calls himself a servant of his 
People, he is displaying no mock humility. 
He knows how he got where he is and who 
Put him there. 

So this week he returns to his bosses, 
eager to find out whether he is giving them 
What they voted for. What he has been 
Hving them is a course of moderation that 
Seems to fit the temper of the times. Before 
he gets back to Washington he will know 
tor sure. 


Sam the Loan Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe the editorial printed below about 
“Sam the Loan Man” carries an inter- 
esting message for the people of the 
Country and for those here in Washing- 
ton responsible for the future policies 
of this Nation. The editorial appeared 
recently in the Omaha World-Herald: 

SAM THE Loan MAN 
Once upon a time there was a man named 
He wanted to be everybody's friend. 
He wanted to make everybody happy. 

Among other things, he was in the loan 

ess. 

Unlike others who borrowed cheaply and 
lent at high interest rates, Sam borrowed 
high and lent low. He never asked for 
Security, 

He said he did this because he wanted to 
Show the world he had no tricks up his 
Sleeve and was really and truly the kindly, 
Smiling old fellow he pretended to be. 

When his relatives who financed him 
asked him why he simply didn't give the 
Money away he had an answer. 

Sam said he did give money away. Lots 
Of it. But he said this was not the best 
Way because it hurt people’s pride, The 

rtant thing in the loan business, he 
Said, was people's feelings. 

When he gave the money away, Sam said, 

that made folks feel they were beholden to 
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him. He tried to tell them this was a silly 
thought and that the money came only from 
the goodness of his heart and he wanted no 
return except their happy smiles, but the 
people grew angry and sullen and, perversely, 
demanded more money. 

It was then that Sam thought of lending 
it to them on his low-interest, no-secu- 
rity, pay-me-if-you-feel-like-it terms. He 
borrowed the money from his nieces and 
nephews at 4 percent and he lent it at 2 
percent, or sometimes 3 percent, but never 4. 
And he set the due date 30 years off so nobody 
would feel pressed or embarrassed. 

By and by Sam had a flourishing business 
at which he was losing billions of dollars a 
year, and he had bright prospects of losing 
lots more. He gave employment to jillions of 
loan arrangers, inspectors, and file clerks, not 
to mention publicity men. 

Sure enough, Sam got recognition. Every- 
where he went people would shake their 
heads in wonder, and when he wasn't look- 
ing some would make a cabalistic sign in the 
form of a square and others would make a 
small circle in the air with their fore- 
finger and point at their heads. 

If Sam was not everybody's friend he was 
sure enough everybody’s acquaintance and 
almost everybody's creditor. 

Everything would have been fine, maybe, 
except that Sam's relatives finally realized 
they were going broke. Whereupon they had 
the old man committed and closed the loan 
window and everybody lived happily and 
more wisely ever after. 

Moral: Keep a closer watch on your 
Parade allowance, especially if his name is 


Oil Import Quotas Will Not Aid American 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the asser- 
tion has been made that imports of crude 
and residual fuel oil into the United 
States must be limited in the interests 
of our national security. Yet no proof 
of this assertion, which is the justifica- 
tion for the President’s recent ruling 
placing quotas on oil imports, has been 
produced. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include three excellent articles showing 
that the President’s order will actually 
work to the detriment of our national se- 
curity. The articles are from the Journal 
of Commerce for March 24, the Boston 
Herald of March 12, and excerpts from 
Harvard Prof. Sumner G. Slitchter's 
newsletter: 

{From the Journal of Commerce, Mar. 24, 
1959 


Om Import CURBS SEEN No HELP To US. 
SECURITY 


The U.S. Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce has charged the ad- 
ministration’s quotas on oil imports are 
“misguided” and “will contribute neither to 
the security nor to the economic strength of 
our Nation.” 

Philip Cortney, chairman of the council 
and president of Coty, Inc., rejected the con- 
tention oil imports are threatening national 
security by curtailing the search for oil here. 

“A domestic source of crude oil in war- 
time,” he said, “is obviously desirable, but 
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import restriction is a clumsy and probably 
self-defeating means to obtain it.” 

Restrictions, he added, would cause the 
United States to use its own oil faster, which 
“only hastens the day when our dependence 
on foreign sources becomes critical.” 

Mr. Cortney said the United States uses 
nearly half of the world’s oll products each 
year, although it has only one-sixth of the 
world’s proved reserves. 

The council claims the curbs injure the 
security of the United States by creating 
discord with friendly nations. 

“The first step toward controls produces 
a chain reaction bringing more and more 
intervention in the private economy,” the 
council holds. The action was said to be 
“directly in conflict with efforts the admin- 
istration is making to check inflation.” 

The statement said import curbs will hurt 
(1) oil refiners “who have sought to augment 
national resources by developing foreign sup- 
plies,” (2) industries relying on fuels re- 
finers of U.S. crude cannot economically pro- 
duce, and (3) the “whole large segment of 
the economy involved in our foreign trade.” 

The last group, the statement added, will 
suffer because of a weakening of the Goy- 
ernment's ability to oppose reciprocal re- 
strictions on U.S. imports. 


{From the Boston Herald, Mar. 12, 1959] 
We ARE DUPED WITH SECURITY 


In the deceptive name of national security, 
the administration in Washington has moved 
to put New England into a fuel hotspot. 
Again flagrant protection has been cunningly 
disguised as defense. 

Here's how it goes: 

New England uses large quantities of resid- 
ual fuel ofl in industry, in nonresidential 
heating and in the production of electricity. 
More than 55 percent is imported, mostly 
from Venezuela, which a crude 
suitable for topping out other products and 
leaving this heavy oil. 

Domestic crudes are not so well suited, 
and the prices of other products are so much 
higher that refinerles here operate more and 
more without any residual. In 1950 residual 
oil was 27 percent of domestic refinery pro- 
duction; today it is 12 to 14 percent and 
dropping. 

Clearly New England is sharply dependent 
on imported residual fuel oll. Yet the Gov- 
ernment has just announced that it will 
impose import quotas on residual as well 
as on crude oll, gasoline, and other products. 

In deference to protests from this region, 
the administrator of the program said, dis- 
armingly, that New England would be af- 
fected to only a small degree; that the quota 
on residual for the country east of the 
Rockies would be not a great deal less than 
present imports. 

This is a trap. In any competitive field, 
it takes only a little less than enough to 
supply the demand to set the price soaring. 
In the winter of 1947-48 a shortage of only 
1 percent sent fuel prices up in New Eng- 
land at the rate of at least $100 million an- 
nually. 

In other words, the domestic oil produc- 
ers, whose interest in exploration and de- 
velopment of new petroleum fields is 
supposed to be indispensable, are to get only 
a slight lift in demand for domestic residual, 
but to pay for that, New England is to be 
stuck with much higher prices. 

Does that make sense? Or have the coal 
interests bilked the Government into con- 
triving a better competitive position for coal 
in New England? 

In this colder than normal winter, sub- 
stantial additional amounts of heating oils 
came in to New England from Halifax, Puerto 
Rico, Venezuela, and California by boat, 
simply because our usual domestic sources 
could not meet the demand. But maybe 
New England is expendable and can be al- 
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lowed to freeze for the good of security. Or 

made to pay plenty. 

The security angle is the thinnest sub- 
terfuge in all this business. Canada is part 
of our continental defense, yet we slap quo- 
tas on her oll. Venezuela would be an ideal 
source for oil in case of war, yet she is 
quotaed, too. 

The fleets of tankers and the docks and 
handling equipment were invaluable in the 
Suez crisis. Do we give them up in the 
name of a dubious security? Or is security 
only for Texans? 

There should be no restrictions on resid- 
ual imports. New England, too, has a right 
to security, 

{Excerpted from “The American Economy: 
Current Trends, Problems and Prospects,” 
by Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, of Harvard 
University] 


XIV. MANDATORY Quotas Ow Ort. 


The President has fixed a national import 
quota on crude and semirefined petroleum 
at somewhat below the amounts specified in 
the recent voluntary controls. The Presi- 
dent acted under the authority of the 1954 
amendment to the Reciprocal Trades Agree- 
ment Act that permits mandatory curbs on 
imports of petroleum in the event that im- 
ports are found to threaten national secu- 
rity. The curbs are defendeg on the ground 
that imports of oll discourage the explora- 
tion for new petroleum sources that the 
country would need in event of war. 

The real purpose of the curbs is to stall 
off legislation sponsored by oil-State Sena- 
tors and Representatives that would have 
restricted petroleum imports by specific 
quotas, The mandatory quotas imposed by 
the President do not promote national se- 
curity and are not needed for that purpose. 
In the first place, petroleum imports im- 
prove the reserve situation of the United 
States by making it less necessary to draw 
on our existing reserves. In the second 
place, the enormous civilian consumption of 
gasoline creates in effect an enormous re~ 
serve for war purposes, since the civilian use 
of gasoline can be easily curbed by ration- 
ing. It is not necessary that in time of war 
every American worker drives to his job in 
his own car, In the third place, the phony 
nature of the defense argument is revealed 
by application of the quotas to imports of 
oil from Canada. Since Canadian oil does 
not move overseas, im of Canadian oil 
and the resulting stimulus to the Canadian 
oil industry would promote the security of 
the United States. 

The oil quotas are an unwarranted act of 
economic aggression on behalf of a few oil 
States against the Nation as a whole and 
against the free world. By no stretch of the 
imagination can these curbs be regarded as 
promoting the national interest. 


Honoring Siouxland’s Meat Producers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


i OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the Sioux 
City stockyards was established 72 years 
ago. The Sioux City livestock market 
is one of the largest in the country. 
Recently, the 200 millionth animal was 
delivered to the yards by my constitu- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Wurth of 
Remsen, Iowa. The following editorial, 
which appeared in the Sioux City Jour- 
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nal of April 8, 1959, is a fitting tribute to 
the livestock industry in northwest 
Iowa: 

HONORING SIOUXLAND’S MEAT PRODUCERS 


Stouxland's leading industry has honored 
its key man, the producer, this week with 
the presentation of a free, all expense paid 
trip to Washington, D.C. for Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilfred Wurth, whose black steer turned out 
to be the 200 millionth animal to be handled 
by the Sioux City Stock Yards since the 
establishment's founding 72 years ago. 

The Remsen, Iowa, farmer, for many years 
a regular shipper to the Sioux City public 
market, is the symbol of this region’s basic 
industry, the one which ts the foundation of 
Siouxland’s agricultural wealth on which 
livelihood of most citizens in this area ulti- 
mately depends, 

Mr. Wurth will be living proof and a re- 
minder to the nation, during the tour of the 
National Capital City, of Siouxland’s pre- 
eminence as a meat producing region and of 
Sioux City’s growth as a central market for 
meat animals, 

Each year more producers and more buy- 
ers come farther and in larger numbers to 
this corner of the Nation. 

Meat, however, has a-way of losing its 
identity after slaughter, at least so far as 
the over-the-counter purchaser is concerned. 
It takes resourceful promotion to make sure 
that the producing area gets its fair share of 
credit in the distant consumer's mind. Such 
resourcefulness is demonstrated by the Sioux 
City Stock Yards company’s recognition of 
the part played by the producers on the oc- 
casion of arrival of the 200 millionth animal 
since the beginning of the Sioux City market. 

Mr, Wurth in a real sense represents the 
thousands of livestock producers in this four 
state area who consign their animals to the 
Sioux City market for distribution as proc- 
essed meat to the nation’s dinner tables, 

The pride and confidence of a whole re- 
gion in its chief industry, which is of such 
vital importance to national strength, rides 
with Mr. and Mrs. Wurth in their acceptance 
of the role of tourists and goodwill ambas- 
N from this great meat producing re- 

on, 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Stanislaus Musiel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 

Sunday last in the city of Hartford, 
Conn., the Polish Government in exile 
paid a deserved tribute to a great reli- 
gious and civic leader, the Right Rever- 
end Monsignor Stanislaus Musiel. 
_ A commission representing the Polish 
government headquarters in London in- 
vested Monsignor Musiel as a com- 
mander of the Polonia Restituta, the 
highest honor of Poland. He was deco- 
rated with the Commander's Cross, an 
award with centuries of glorious tradi- 
tion behind it. 

The award is a recognition of the il- 
lustrious services performed by Monsi- 
gnor Musiel in the cause of freedom. It 
pleases us in Connecticut, who have 
known so well his great work in many 
fields, that recognition of his achieve- 
ments should be given also by the gov- 
ernment devoted to fhe cause of Polish 
freedom. 
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In our State, Monsignor Musiel has 
won wide respect and admiration for his 
accomplishments. Born in Poland, he 
has brought to his adopted country the 
same love of freedom and justice which 
has marked the history of the Polish 
people. 

In order that there may be an official 
record of this award to Monsignor 
Musiel, I am requesting, Mr. Speaker, 
that there be inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the following news ac- 
count from the Hartford Courant: 

Monsicner MUSIEL Is AWARDED HIGHEST 

PoLISH HONOR 

The highest honor of the Polish Govern- 
ment in exile was awarded to the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Stanislaus Musiel, pastor 
of SS. Cyril and Methodius Church in cere- 
monics at the Polish National Home Sunday- 

Monsignor Musiel was invested as a com- 
mander of the Polonia Restituta, The doco- 
ration, a gold maltese cross bearing the arms 
of Poland and suspended from a red and 
white ribbon, was awarded in recognition of 
the monsignor’s assitance to Polish-Ameri- 
cans in Hartford and for his ald to the exile 
Government. 

The award was presented by a commission 
appointed by the exile Government, situated 
in London. Members of the commission were 
Adam B. Lyczak, of Brooklyn, N. Y., president 
of the Polish National Fund; Msgr. A. P- 
Francis P. Kowalczyk, of Passaic, N. J.; and 
the Very Reverend Anthony Mazurkiewcz, of 
New Haven. 

Presentation of the award was preceded by 
an Easter supper at which traditional Polish 
food, blessed by Msgr. John P. Wodarski, was 
served. Walter Maznicki, president of the 
Polish National Club, was toastmaster at the 
dinner. 

Monsignor Musiel was born in Jankowie 
Przygodskien, Poland, November 11, 1872, and 
was ordained a priest at the University of 
Louvain, Belgium, June 29, 1897. Shortly 
after his ordination he came to Hartford as 
assistant pastor of St. Peter's Church, where 
he remained a few months before being as- 
signed to organize Polish parishes in New 
Haven and other Connecticut cities. He re- 
turned to Hartford as pastor of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius Church in 1917, and became 3 
monsignor in 1939. 

Richard Cardinal Cushing, of Boston, 1s 
1 recent recipients of the Polonia Res- 
ti . 


Federal Interference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, each 
day it becomes more apparent that the 
Federal Government is interfering to 
a greater extent than ever in the lives 
of the people. An example of this inter- 
ference in my own area, the Second 
Congressional District of Washington 
State, is the Federal Government's ap- 
parent decision to include the city 
Everett and Snohomish County in the 
Seattle standard metropolitan area. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is a case in which 
the Federal Government is interfering 
with the lives of individuals against their 
wishes. The residents of Everett and 
Snohomish County want to retain their 
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identity. They do not want to be 
identified with Seattle. 

Snohomish County is a growing area. 
Its population is on the increase, Its 
industry and economy are expanding, 
and new oil refineries are scheduled to 

te here. This growth justifies the 
faith of the people and their desire to 
identify themselves proudly with Everett 
and Snohomish County. 

My father came to Everett in 1891 
when there wasn't much of a city. He 
helped to build Everett and establish its 
identity. I was born there 54 years ago 
and I like to think that I, too, helped to 
make Everett a better place to live. 

Seattle is Seattle and Everett is 
Everett. Most everyone knows this ex- 
cept some agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which think they know differ- 
ent. By what right do these people here 
in Washington, D.C., decide that Everett 
Shall be a part of Seattle—are we to be 
Tegimented so that next they will be 
telling where we will live? 

I hope that census and budget, will 
Come to their senses and let us run our 
Affairs while they run theirs. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
Temarks in the Recor, I include the edi- 
torial, “Not Everyone Works at Boeing,” 
from the Tacoma, Wash., News ‘Tribune 
of March 21,1959. This editorial agrees 
With the principle that each area has a 
Tight to local identity. 

The editorial follows: 

Nor EVERYONE Works at BOEING 

The Seattle-Renton plants of the Boeing 
Airplane Co. represents the biggest industrial 
Operation in the Pacific Northwest. They so 
far overshadow everything else in Seattle 
that one hears Seattleites say they have a 
One-industry town—‘‘all their eggs in one 
basket.” Boeing Seattle-Renton-Moses Lake 
also is a colossus in the Washington State 
heavy industry picture. 

So, back in our National Capital it ls un- 
derstandable, even if not true, that bureau 
People hold the idea that everyone out here 
Works at Boeing. 

Lately the Bureau of the Budget and the 

eau of the Census are about to include 
Everett and Snohomish County in the 
Seattle metropolitan district for census 
This is based on the premise that 

More than 15 percent of the Snohomish 
County labor force commutes to Seattle to 
Work: Where? At Boeing. The Bureaus 
Maintain that 23 percent work in Seattle 
and therefore Snohomish County is socially 
and economically integrated with Seattle- 

County. 

The Everett Chamber of Commerce is upset 
and alarmed at the prospect of Everett losing 
its own identity as a metropolitan area in 
being gobbled up by Seattle. Very properly, 
it has informed the Federal bureaus that the 
Picture is changing rapidly. Three major oil 
~ refineries are going into Snohomish County 
and there is considerable expansion there of 
existing industry. Everett hears from Sena- 

Jackson that Boeing will experience 
Nearly a 50-percent payroll reduction in the 
next 2 years. These developments would 
Shoot the commuter number to well below 
the 15 percent the bureaus use for their 


criterion. 

Tacoma supports Everett's contention. 
Tacoma has its own metropolitan area. 
Bremerton has its own. Everett has its own, 
and should keep it. Much as we should like 
to see Boeing hold Its payroll high, the pros- 
Rect of industrial development around the 

et Sound area in the next few years 
favors expansion in Tacoma and in Sno- 
County. 
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Federal Aid to Protestant Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
Judge Luther A, Smith of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., who has served with distinction 
as a judge in the 10th Chancery Dis- 
trict of Mississippi, is now the Sovereign 
Grand Commander of Scottish Rite Ma- 
sons, Southern Jurisdiction. There are 
a half million Scottish Rite Masons in 
this jurisdiction and an additional 3% 
million Masons affiliated with the Blue 
Lodge. Recently there came to my at- 
tention, Mr. Speaker, a statement by 
this beloved southern leader regarding 
dangers which inhere in the matter of 
Federal grants to the support of religious 
programs. I appreciate and applaud 
this statement which points up a serious 
problem in our country today. That 
the institutions mentioned by Judge 
Smith are Methodist, Mr. Speaker, is 
quite incidental to the point he raises, 

A Methodist himself, this distin- 
guished jurist objects to Federal grants 
to Methodist institutions. But he would, 
by the same principle, object quite as 
strenuously to such grants for the benefit 
of any church. He believes that the 
strength and independence of our 
churches are most surely safeguarded 
when they subsist on the voluntary gifts 
of adherents. 

There is a disposition I have detected 
too often, Mr. Speaker, to include church 
institutions in grants which come under 
the health and welfare banner. The 
intent is worthy, but the result may not 
be what is sought. For it is evident to 
me, Mr. Chairman, that institutions 
seeking and accepting aid from the gov- 
ernment will inevitably come under 
some measure of Government surveil- 
lance and control. Such a development 
can scarcely be avoided since it is the 
solemn duty of the Congress to-follow 
the flow of Federal funds in order to 
ensure their proper use. 

I am one who believes, Mr. Speaker, 
that any such encroachment of the Gov- 
ernment upon our churches—even 
though it may appear to be necessary 
and proper in the circumstances—would 
be a tragedy of vast proportions. I be- 
lieve that the churches will fill a truly 
prophetic role in our Nation, and effec- 
tively serve the State itself, only as they 
remain truly independent bodies, free 
of the State’s control. 

The statement of Judge Smith which 
exhibits such a clear grasp of this basic 
principle, is as follows: 

FEDERAL Am TO PROTESTANT INSTITUTIONS 
(By Luther A. Smith) 

One of the cardinal principles of the Su- 
preme Council 38d Degree of the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 
Southern Jurisdiction, United States of 
America, which it traditionally and stanchly 
supports is stated as follows: 

“The entire separation of church and state, 
and opposition to every attempt to appro- 
priate public moneys—Federal, State, or 
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local—directly or indirectly, for the support 
of sectarian or private institutions.” 

We feel compelled to call the attention of 
our members and all citizens to recent vio- 
lations of this principle by the Methodist 
Church. One is the application for and 
acceptance of national fellowships for grad- 
uate studies in religion by Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga,, a Methodist institution. The 
money inyolved is small, but the principle 
at stake is mammoth. If the program is 
executed, the Federal Government will pay 
for religion. It collects $22,500 in taxes from 
American citizens, then pays three men who 
are engaged in religious studies. We be- 
lieve that Emory University is wrong to apply 
for and accept these funds for such a pur- 
pose, We believe it is unthinkingly dis- 
regarding a basic American principle. 

It is quite possible that voluntary gifts to 
Emory may decrease since the university has 
chosen to accept funds for its school of the- 
ology from the Federal Government. 

We are further saddened to note that this 
same denomination has recently taken over 
from the Federal Government at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., a hospital which, with its site, is said 
to be valued at $4 million. We are not in- 
terested in the fact that the Methodists won 
a referendum vote over another agency which 
had been interested in the property. A ma- 
jority creed could do this in any community. 
What impresses us is that the Government 
has given a valuable facility to a church and 
in addition has guaranteed to assume oper- 
ating losses for 10 years. 

A notion seems to obtain in certain quar- 
ters that the principle separation of church 
and state is a constitutional weapon to strike 
at a particular church. This notion is gro- 
tesque. The principle applies to and is good 
for all churches, is basic to their health and 
virility. The principle of voluntarism which 
denies public support to sectarian enterprise 
has consistently redounded to the churches’ 
advantage. It has rightly become one of 
the cornerstones of our free culture. We can 
name country after country that has suf- 
fered from “religious inflation“ —a condition 
created by subsidies from the state to the 
church. Such subsidies build up the church 
as a power structure until it arouses the 
enmity of the people. 


Such a condition, often called anticlerical- 
ism, has never developed in the United States. 
There has been no occasion for it since our 
churches have all been free institutions 
without ties of governemnt. The surest pro- 
tection against anticlericalism is the volun- 
tary principle in church finance. This means 
that not just one church but all churches 
shall go for their money not to the govern- 
ment but to their own adherents. We be- 
lieve this principle is good. The Founding 
Fathers believed in it and put it into the 
Constitution. We favor it. We favor it for 
all churches without denominational dis- 
tinction. 

If the Roman Catholic Church were seek- 
ing these fellowships for the graduate train- 
ing of its priests, we would object to such 
an expenditure of public funds. But it is 
Emory University, a Methodist-supported in- 
stitution, and the Holston Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church, which now 
seek and receive financial favors from the 
Federal Government. We object quite as 
strenuously. Yes, the sums involved are 
small, but the precedent is deadly. If such 
subsidies to the Methodist Church are per- 
mitted to stand, there will be more and more 
as the practice burgeons. The legal implica- 
tions of these grants should be fully investi- 
gated. The grants may turn out to be high- 
ly expensive to the institutions which have 
accepted them. 

Bishop Roy H. Short of Nashville, Tenn, 
the episcopal leader of the Holston Confer- 
ence, Bishop Arthur Moore of Atlanta, Ga.. 
and the trustees of Emory University are 
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Methodist leaders with whom many Metho- 
dists and others will want to register their 
concern in this matter. 

Iam a Methodist and an alumnus of Em- 
ory. If it needs financial aid, I will join the 
other alumni in donating to its relief. 


Real Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, a retired 
banker from the Central Ohio area, Mr. 
J. Keller Kirn, of Lancaster, Ohio, re- 
cently submitted an article on real 
money which should be of interest to 
the Members of Congress. 

The article is as follows: 

REAL MONEY 
(By J. Keller Kirn, Sr.) 


Paper money is not really money. It is 
the promise of money. The language on the 
face of paper bills says so very plainly. One 
kind of money states: “This certifies that 
there is on deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States of America $1 in silver payable 
to the bearer on demand,” Another kind 
of paper money declares: “The United States 
of America will pay to the bearer upon de- 
mand $5.” 

The 1932 Republican Party platform 
stated: “The Republican Party established 
and will continue to uphold the gold stand- 
ard and will oppose any measure which will 
undermine the Government's credit or im- 
pair the integrity of its national currency, 
Relief by currency inflation is unsound in 
principle and dishonest in results. An ailing 
body cannot be cured with quack remedies.” 

Quack remedies are inseparable from cur- 
rency not payable in gold coins. Using our 
gold only for other nations’ citizens, and 
forcing us, including farmers, to pay taxes 
for quack remedies, such as subsidies, price 
supports, controls, and the Soil Bank law, 
then giving or selling surplus farm products 
at lower prices to other nations’ citizens, 
forces us to be second-class citizens, 

When our gold coins were in banks and 
our President or Congress alarmed us, we 
withdrew them from banks and hoarded 
them. It did not take Congress long to 
learn this and correct mistakes. When con- 
fidence was restored, we again deposited 
them in banks. Taking our gold coins from 
us made masters of our servants who no 
longer correct mistakes. The 100 cents we 
get for a dollar constantly buy less. 

Reducing the gold content of our dollar 
from 25.3 to 15.238 grains per ounce reduced 
our buying power with a 59.06-cent dollar and 
increased the price of gold from $20.67 to 
$35 per ounce. This enabled other nations 
to pay their debts to us and buy our bonds, 
stocks, and products with less gold dollars. 
Contrariwise, ít forced us to pay more gold 
dollars for foreign products and services, 
such as shipping and insurance. Raising 
the price of gold again would repeat this 
mistake. 

Our gold coins were our private property, 
like our clothes. Forcing us to take cur- 
rency not payable in gold coins violate the 
fifth amendment which prohibits taking pri- 
vate property for public use without just 
compensation. Panama refused to take cur- 
rency not payable in gold coins for U.S, bonds 
and demanded that gold colns be 25.3 grains 
per ounce 0.900 fine. 
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We had more gold January 2, 1933 than on 
November 2, 1932, therefore there was no 
need to take us off the gold coin standard 
and there is no need to keep us off the gold 
coin standard. Neither our Nation nor any 
other nation ever was on a 100 percent gold 
convertible basis, Just as banks can't keep 
all of depositors’ money In banks. Gold 
Democrats helped to elect President McKin- 
ley. 

When we were on the gold coin standard 
in 1920, our recession lasted only 1½ years 
and was followed by 7 years of real pros- 
perity. We had a flexible wage scale that 
permitted immediate and adequate adjust- 
ments in accordance with changing condi- 
tions. Prices fell until buying resumed ac- 
cording to the law of supply and demand. 
We balanced the budget each year during 
that time. Franklin D. Roosevelt never bal- 
anced the budget, 

Currency payable in gold coins stops abuse 
of credit. NAM's Robert de Fremery said: 
“But when our Federal Reserve banks are ob- 
liged to maintain domestic convertibility of 
currency into gold, we lay ourselyes open to 
a drastic collapse of credit every time it be- 
comes necessary to counteract an abuse of 
credit.” 

Importing $100 million gold from England 
in 1907 stopped the panic. Each nation went 
its own way and made its financial policies 
subject always to the limitation that if it 
overextend itself other nations would drain 
its gold and force it to reverse its policies, 
without war. This illustrates how currency 
payable in gold coins automatically stabilizes 
credit and halts inflation, therefore restore 
the gold coin standard now at $35 per ounce, 
0.900 fine. 


How Much Did American Prestize Suffer 
in Cyprus? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the editor of the Nashvill Teennessean, 
Mr, Coleman A. Harwell, in company 
with Prof. Kenneth E. Olson of the 
Northwestern University School of 
Journalism, and under the auspices of 
the State Department exchange pro- 
gram, left on a world tour to exchange 
programs with editors and officials in a 
number of countries. 

Mr. Harwell is writing a series of sev- 
eral articles for his paper during this 
tour. It is my plan to place each of the 
articles in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
order that you may have the opportu- 
nity to read them, Mr. Harwell is an 
astute newspaperman and I am sure you 
will find his articles interesting. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including his first article on Greece. 
It follows: 

How Mock Dm American PRESTIGE SUFFER 
IN Cyprus? 
(By Coleman A. Harwell) 

ATHENS.—"Ah-o-kah! Ah-o-kah! 
kahi" 

The shouts rang out from the streets and 
rooftops of Athens. 

One of the greatest heroes in modern 
Greek history had returned at last. 

Mustachioed, coal-eyed Col. George Grivas 
never smiled once, but shed tears several 
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times as he was embraced, praised, and 
cheered when he came back from 4 years 85 
literal underground leader of Greek forces 
in Cyprus. 

Slender and erect at 62, he wore his khaki 
combat sweater, and uniform, his pistol, 
binoculars, and shining boots—all topped 
by his jaunty beret—as he stood at erect 
salute in a grey Cadillac convertible being 
escorted along streets jam-packed with 
exultant throngs held in tow by thousands 
of police. 

Beside him was his lovely-looking wife. 
Younger than he and blondish she was still 
radiantly and somberly Grecian. 

For the truly legendary colonel and his 
lady this was a day of emotion-packed tri- 
umph. And it was equally that for every 
person who calls himself Greek and who 
cherishes a history of heroes and of legend- 
ary events and characters who have often 
been proved to be truer than truth itself. 

For an American, standing on the rooftop 
of a hotel overlooking Constitution Square, 
it was less personal. And yet it had some- 
thing of the effect perhaps of sitting in the 
topmost row of an ancient Greek theater, 
seeing and hearing the last act of a classic 
play. It also had very direct significance 
for Americans aware that feelings toward us 
were involved here, too. 


GREEK CHORUS 


The chorus (there is always a chorus in 
Greek drama) was there in the streets below, 
it was on the t of the parliament 
building, it was on the rooftop of the build- 
ing opposite us. The score of young men 
across from us (they looked like teen-agers 
who might have been wearing leather jackets 
on an American street) were shouting to- 
gether, “Ah-o-kah! Ah-o-kah!"” 

Perhaps they were veterans of this heralded 
EOKA. Whether veterans or not, they were 
wrapped up in its meaning to Greece. 

EOKA (National Organization for Cypriot 
Struggle) was the group that sought to force 
union of Cyprus with Greece. When Britain, 
having military control of the island, played 
for time, and America took a hands-off atti- 
tude, underground terrorism erupted in 1954. 

The story, at least this major chapter, 18 
now finished. The Greek majority will share 
a government with the Turkish minority: 
Britain will retain a naval base. 

The result? Grivas would be in position 
to give the answer. 

When he made his first open appearance 
in Cyprus the morning of March 18, after 
more than 4 years of existence under the 
mysterious pseudonym of “Dighenis,” his 
first comment was something of a twister. 
The man who had resisted the British 50 
fiercely, said: 

“I am fanatically pro-British but the 
British made us bitter. It is for them to re- 
build this friendship now.” 

Grivas pro-British? Recall that it was the 
British (with French and Russian help) who 
helped Greece win independence in 1829, 
after 400 years of being dominated by Turkey- 
Recall, too, that Greece was a British ally in 
World Wars I and II, had been in Britain's 
sphere of influence until 1947. And, as 
further evidence of Greek-British affinity, 
consider that they are two of the few nations 
maintaining royalty. (Incidentally, both 
descend from the now defunct German royal 
line.) 

NOT SO STRANGE 

It is not so strange, then, that Grivas 
should proclaim himself as pro-British, Nor 
should it seem strange that the Greeks were 
not so surprised when the British fumbled 
for time in the face of the irksome question 
as to whether Cyprus should be Greek or 
Turkish or neither. That's the way the 
British are supposed to act, isn’t it? 

Of course. But not the Americans. 

They are for the self-determination of 
peoples. They are for independence, 
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And so, in 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958 and on 
into 1959, we Americans, who had spent 
$3 billion of our hard-earned tax dollars 
Saving fair Greece from a fate worse than 
you-know-what, found ourselves getting the 
cool treatment, and sometimes not 850 cool 
at that—as, for instance, when the U.S. In- 
formation Service Library was sacked here 
in Athens and burned. 

The Greeks reminded us and themselves 
Over and over (thelr newspapers banged 
away for 4 solid years) that they had been 
our ally in both World Wars, that they had 
stood with us in Korea; that Turkey had 
turned against the Allies in World War I, 
that she had not truly pitched into World 
War II, but had had greater U.S. aid there- 
after than Greece. And that, furthermore, 
Cypriots wanted to unite with Greece. 

Puzzling? Disturbing? Aggravating? 
Does the situation make you want your tax 
dollars back? 

Before you go too far along that line— 
and thus, perhaps, lose aight of what the 
Marshall plan and Truman doctrine did in 
Greece, keeping a valiant and freedom-lov- 
ing people on our side of the Iron Curtain, 
and thousands of miles of Mediterranean 
shoreline open to our ships and planes and 
missiles—tlet’s get back to the subject at 
hand—Cyprus. 

You can make a powerful argument that 
an election should have been held to de- 
termine the island’s future. And you won't 
find many people who'll say the vote 
wouldn't have been overwhelmingly in favor 
of union with Greece. 

So, should it surprise you that Greece was 
unhappy about Cyprus? Or that you don’t 
get cheers on Athens’ Roosevelt Avenue when 
you mention John Foster Dulles? Should it 
ever surprise you that the U. .S. library 
Was set upon by an angry crowd? 

It would be wiser, we believe, to consider 
that this is the kind of thing we will be 
facing from now in many parts of the world, 
And in such future cases, what do we do? 

Hold to principle? Let freedom wave o'er 
the lands that want to be free and say they 
are brave? 

Or compromise? And in what circum- 
stances and to what extent? 

These are big questions. They are facing 
Americans everywhere today—in Tennessee, 
in Washington, and in a hundred foreign 
lands. We heard the subject discussed by 
a group in Athens the other day. IN run 
into it all around the world in the next few 
weeks. And perhaps some of the findings 
will be worth reporting. 

PLEASANT CHANGE 


Meantime, the Greeks are glad to stop 
arguing about Cyprus. It was exciting while 
it lasted, and one who hit the subject hard 
and often was Tom Little's counterpart on 
the Athens newspapers Vima and Nea. One 
of his latest was being laughed at when I 
arrived March 9 and I am forwarding it here- 
with. It pokes fun at Governor Sir Hugh 
Foot, who suffered much of Britain's discom- 
fort as the elusive Grivas rocked the island. 
The dog represents Foot's unhappy predeces- 
sor, General Harding, who always had such 
à critter in his company. 

Now, Greeks are glad the Cyprus argument 
is past and they can get down to some other 
pressing matters. Such as economic develop- 
ment, about which more later. 

Asked why she thought Athens newspapers 
had lost circulation in recent years, attrac- 
tive Mme. Helen Viachou, successful pub- 
Usher of Kathermirini, said? “Four years is 
too much of anything. People want a 
change.” 

Concerning America, it may be reassuring 
to know that the U.S.LS. art gallery on 
Venizelos Avenue has an excellent ex- 
hibition of Greek sculpture that is drawing 
big crowds. That an American in Athens is 
Made to feel welcome everywhere, except in 
the center of the street where drivers don't 
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get a fair shot at you. That a lady guide to 
the Acropolis says: “Oh, yes, I have heard of 
the Parthenon in Nashville, Tenn. They 
came here to study it in great detail. The 
only sad thing is that it isn't located on a 
hilitop.” 


Teenagers and Outer Space 


1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to share with my colleagues and 
with the thousands of other persons who 
read this Recorp some thoughts and rec- 
ommendations in the field of parental 
guidance. This is perhaps not the direct 
concern of Congress; yet, the results of a 
lack of parental guidance have occupied 
special and regular committees of Con- 
gress Many weeks and months in study- 
ing juvenile delinquency and crime, 

The thoughts below are from a talk 
given by the Reverend John E. Vernon, a 
close personal friend of mine. Father 
Vernon is guidance director of the Arch- 
bishop Ryan Memorial High School in 
Omaha. He has a master’s degree in 
education from the Catholic University 
here in Washington, where he specialized 
in guidance and psychology. 

This talk was given to a home and 
school group meeting last month and has 
since come to my attention. It will give 
everyone who reads it some food for 
thought, and I recommend taking the 
few minutes necessary to read it. 

The remarks are as follows: 

Everyone is concerned about outer space 
these days, what with missiles and satellites 
zooming around. Parents and teachers, too, 
have their outer-space problems—their chil- 
dren and pupils. I say outer-space problems 
because anyone observing teenagers for any 
length of time, seeing their strange dress, 
mannerisms, and language, feels like throw- 
ing up his hands and exclaiming, “Take me 
to your leader.” 

The teenage is the time for radical changes. 
Jane begins to powder and Junior starts to 
puff. Junior stands before the mirror and 
throws out his chest like a football player. 
Jane quits making faces at the boys and 
starts making eyes at them instead. She 
also discovers that Alexander Graham Bell 
invented a handy device called the telephone. 

It is true that youngsters haven't really 
changed very much over the years, Witness 
what the oldest writing known to man says, 
“Things arent what they used to be, chil- 
dren no longer obey their parents.” Socrates, 
who lived about 469 B.C., said: “Children now 
love luxury; they have bad manners; have 
contempt for authority; they show disrespect 
for their elders and love chatter; they no 
longer rise when their elders enter the room; 
gobble up dainties at the table and tyrannize 
their teachers.” Yet, we must admit that 
while the music of the younger generation 
is real cool, and their hotrods are the most, 
it does seem that their respect for their par- 
ents and teachers is real gone. 

What is the answer to the burning ques- 
tion, “Why are our young people today so 
restless, so undisciplined and so contemptu- 
ous toward authority?—More so than ever 
before?” The first and obvious fact is a psy- 
chological truth that these youngsters are 
at this time insecure and unstable by nature. 
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Now add to this fact the failings of three 
important agencies—education, society, and 
the home. The result is almost chaos. 
Modern education is responsible for a part 
of modern youth's problems and criticism 
by elders. With the advent of so-called pro- 
gressive education, these youngsters were 
conscripted into serving before the mast of 
that leaky tub which salled under the name 
of “Cafeteria-Style Curriculum”; their minds 
and tastes were debauched by pursuing pe- 
dantic imbecilities in place of “tried and 
true” essential subjects; the progressivists 
abandoned the "three r's“ for the three “t's” 
of “tutti-frutti, triviality, and twaddle.” 
Thank goodness, we are witnessing now an 
abandoning of this type of education and a 
return to what is essential in education. But 
the damage already has been done to far too 


many. 

Society itself Is the second culprit, because 
many modern teenagers are more sinned 
against than sinning. Did you ever ask 
yourself the question, “Who are these kids?” 
I'll tell you who they are. They are those 
who (a) were conceived in the chaos of a 
world war; (b) were raised without fathers 
for their first 5 or 6 years (psychologists tell 
us this is perhaps the most important time in 
father-child relationship); they ‘are those 
who (c) are products of working mothers and 
two-jobbed fathers; (d) are victims of broken 
homes, separated parents; (e) are sons of 
country-clubbers and daughters of social 
butterflies; (f) have the streets for their 
playground; (g) have gangs for their com- 
panions; (h) have comic books and 25-cent 
pocketbooks for their bible; and (i) have TV 
and movie houses for their very impersonal 
babysitter. 

The home, even the so-called Christian 
home, is also a culprit. The popes and 
Catholic educationists have insisted that 
parents are the primary educators of their 
children, not the priests, nun, and lay 
teachers. Parents are given this God-given 
right and the graces to carry it out. Home 
should be the place where the child's physi- 
cal needs are met, his character formed and 
personality shaped. 

Parental guidance ought to concern itself 
with at least these four areas—example, love, 
understanding, and morality. 

Example: Youngsters look to the adults 
for example. Here is an important area 
where we are failing them. Last year, at 
this time, I was in New York and I attended 
a delinquency trial, presided over by that 
outstanding American, Judge Samuel Lei- 
bowitz. As these flotsam and jetsam dregs 
of young American manhood and woman- 
hood were brought before the court, their 
lives spilled out before all, one answer came 
back strong and clear as the reason why they 
acted as they did. Four out of five sald they 
did these things—stole, molested, robbed, 
beat, etc.—because they were only following 
the example of adult Americans. What a 
terrible indictment of adult American life, 
Judge Leibowitz has said that the problem 
of juvenile delinquency can be solved very 
simply, in nine words—"Put father back as 
the head of the family.” 

In a survey I conducted last year among 
some 1,300 teenagers for my M.A. degree, one 

of the questions asked was, “To whom do 
A go for heip with most of your personal 
problems?” Their answers came in the fol- 
lowing order: First of all, their friends; sec- 
ondly, their mothers; and far down the list 
was dad. Some even admitted that the oniy 
. — they discuss with dad is their allow- 


3 and understanding: Children and 
teenagers need to be loved and understood. 
But that alone is not enough. They must 
know that they are loved. Heart-to-heart 
talks between parents and their offspring 
are most essential to a child's well-balanced 
sense of security. And by all means, take 
their problems serlously. To laugh or scoff 
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at what seems to the parent as a trivial, 
foolish thing might well be the weapon 
seyering the child’s trust in his parents, 
perhaps, forever. Each child must be 
treated as an individual, since no two peo- 
ple are alike. It is not so much for parents 
to solve the problems of the child, as it is 
to help him solve his problems. Pope Pius 
XII said, “Make them understand them- 
selves.” 

Morality: The young people of today are 
confused by a dual standard of morality. 
The home has one standard; the school and 
church another, It is fruitless to teach the 
children the laws of morality in school and 
then have them witness a complete disre- 
gard for them at home. 

The TV program “Father Knows Best” ts 
a wonderful example of proper parental 
guidance. Take the problems of the chil- 
dren seriously and work with them so that 
eventually they can face the world and its 
problems without fear, knowing that they 
have the ability to cope with them. 


The Advancement of Medical Research 


and Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues in 
the Congress, as well as the American 
people, the views of Dr. Edmund R. Mc- 
Cluskey, vice chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Schools of the Health 
Professions, on the continuing need for 
medical research and education. Dr. 
McCluskey is an outstanding educator in 
the fields of medical research and medi- 
cal education. In 1958 he was the Man 
of the Year awardee in medicine. This 
award is given by the Pittsburgh Junior 
Chamber of Commerce for distinguished 
service in western Pennsylvania. 

I submit the letter of Dr. McCluskey 
of April 7, 1959, and include his refer- 
ence on manpower and facilities, which 
outlines the need for physicians, 
dentists, professional research workers, 
scientific facilities and medical schools. 
This is an excerpt from an excellent 
pamphlet, published by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, en- 
titled “The Advancement of Medical Re- 
search and Education”: 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 7, 1959. 
The Honorable James G. FULTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Porton: You will recall our con- 
versation at Dr. Barone’s anniversary dinner 
at Pittsburgh. At that time we spoke of 
the continuing need for medical research and 
medical education, the continuation of Hill- 
Burton funds, and also the need for low- 
cost housing in relation to our health center 
hospitals. 

RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 

Enclosed please find a copy of “The Ad- 
vancement of Medical Research and Educa- 
tion Report.“ published through the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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This is commonly known as the Bayne-Jones 
Report. This document is the best available 
source of our needs for medical research and 
education. 

Sources of research funds and the ultimate 
use of such money are found in part A, be- 
ginning on page 17. 

The chapter on Manpower and Facilities,” 
page 31, tells of our present and future 
needs. 

The chapter oh “Research and Training 
Grants—Extramural Programs,“ on page 67, 
summarizes some of the needs and tells of 
the types of grants that are now being 
given. 

These matters are well set forth and I 
need not comment further. 


HILL-BURTON FUNDS 


There is information to the effect that 
congressional thinking on the allocation of 
Hill-Burton funds is undergoing revision. 
Most of the funds from this source have, in 
the past, gone to the building of hospitals 
for rural areas. This need has now lessened 
and Congress may allot more of this money 
to teaching centers and community hospitals 
in urban areas, hopefully for both new 
buildings and also for the renovation of 
present buildings. This would be a great 
help to teaching centers like our health 
center hospitals, for we are meeting the 
medical needs of our own community, the 
medical needs of the adjacent areas from 
which we get the most severe and compli- 
cated cases and, also, the needs of our 
teaching programs as well. We are in dire 
need of additional capital funds from both 
Government and other sources to provide 
necessary facilities to meet our growing re- 
sponsibilities. 

LOW-COST HOUSING FOR NURSES, INTERNS, AND 
RESIDENTS 


Funds for this above purpose are now in- 
cluded as specifically earmarked money in a 
bill designed for the college housing pro- 


Medical centers desperately need low-cost 
housing immediately adjacent to the cen- 
ters where married students, married interns, 
and residents in training, as well as nursing 
and key technical staff, can be housed. 
Many centers already have developed such 
programs to meet their own needs. Con- 
gress has become increasingly aware of the 
need and value of such housing and a bill 
to provide some funds for this purpose died 
in the closing sessions of the 85th Congress. 
This matter is now before Congress and re- 
ceiving consideration in committee and we 
would appreciate your interest and support. 

We are still looking forward to the pleas- 
ure of having Members of Congress visit with 
us, and will be most happy to make any 
arrangements for any of you which your 
time will permit. 

With warmest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. R. McCiusxey, M.B, 


MANPOWER AND FACILITIES 


Research is an intellectual pursuit, led by 
intelligent, highly trained people who must 
work under conditions fostering creativity. 
The establishment and maintenance of a 
strong national research effort, including 
fields related to medicine, depend heavily on 
intangibles, such as the strength of univer- 
sities, general respect for learning, and a 
sound system of secondary education. While 
the consultants are aware of the fundamen- 
tal importance of these intangibles, they 
have been directly concerned with two con- 
crete kinds of resources for research—man- 
power and facilities. 

If the growth projected in this report is 
to occur, specialized research manpower of 
high quality and specialized research facili- 
ties must be produced on an expanded scale. 
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A. PROSPECTIVE MANPOWER DEMAND 


The current $330 million medical re- 
search enterprise of the Nation is staffed by 
about 20,000 professional research workers. 

The consultants assume that the trend to- 
ward more complex instrumentation is & 
necessary consequence of the development of 
science, that more non-professional help 
per thousand professionals will be used, and 
that more expensive supplies will be 
needed. These trends are not an unmixed 
blessing because the work of some scientists 
may be impaired by gadgeteering. But for 
better or worse, the expenditures per inves- 
tigator will rise steadily, by an estimated 40 
percent by 1970. 

With increased expenditures per profes- 
sional, the projected increase in medical re- 
search effort could therefore be staffed by 
less than a proportionate expansion of the 
manpower supply. A total corps of 45,000 
(full-time equivalent) professional research 
workers could staff a $900 million total an- 
nual program under the assumed increase 
in annual cost per professional. 

The consultants find that attainment of a 
national medical research investment of 
$900 million to $1 billion by 1970 depends 
upon the ability of the Nation to more than 
double the number of professional medical 
research workers over a 12-year period. 

Is this increase attainable? What are the 
policy implications—immediate and long 
range? 

B. PH.D,’S IN MEDICALLY RELATED SCIENCES 

Using the most recent Office of Education 
total projections for doctoral degrees be- 
tween 1958 and 1970 and assuming that the 
proportion of degrees in the fields related 
to medical research will remain constant, 
16,000 (full-time equivalent) new Ph. D.'s 
would become available for medical research 
during the next 12 years* 

The actual proportion of Ph. D.'s in each 
field who will enter medical research over 
the next 12 years depends heavily upon the 
availability and suitability of job oppor- 
tunities in industrial, governmental, private, 
university, and medical school laboratories. 
The effectiveness of efforts to recruit well- 
qualified people for these fields will also be 
important, 

Provision of additional adequately paid 
and otherwise satisfying careers in univer- 
sities and medical schools for Ph. D.'s 
heavily engaged in research is the most ur- 
gent prerequisite to attraction of increasing 
numbers of scientists to academic research 
careers. 

By wise and vigorous action, private and 
governmental, it should be possible to pro- 
duce 20,000 scientists with Ph. D. degrees 
who will enter medical research between 
1957 and 1970. 

C. PHYSICIANS FOR RESEARCH 

The proportion of medical school grad- 
uates in teaching and/or research has been 
rising steadily2 On the basis of recent 
trends, it can be assumed that 8 percent of 
the medical school graduates of the 1957-65 
classes conduct research and teach. This 
will contribute an additional 6,300 physi- 
cians to the medical research manpower pool 
by 1970. Assuming continuation of the pre- 


These are conservative assumptions be- 
cause it appears likely that the proportion of 
Ph. D. degrees in the sciences will rise rather 
than remain constant. 

H. G. Weiskotten and Marion E. Altender- 
fer, Trends in Medical Practice, The Jour- 
nal of Medical Education, July 1956, vol. 31, 
No. 7, p. 70. The proportion of all physi- 
cians graduating in 1935, 1940, and 1945 
engaged in salaried positions involving teach- 
ing and/or research rose from 2.3 percent in 
1935, to 4.9 percent in 1940, to 6.0 percent in 
1945. (The consultants assume that there 
was an increase to 8 percent by 1957.) 
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valllng ratio of 3 part-time to 1 full- 
time physician in medical research, this 
would approximate 3,200 (full-time equiva- 
lent) researchers added to the medical re- 
search manpower pool by 1970. 

It is quite possible that, as a result of 
trends already evident, the proportion of 
Physicians who elect essontially full-time 
Careers in research will rise. Medical schools 
will probably assume a more positive and 
more extensive role as institutions training 
M. Dis specifically for full-time research 
careers. 

The projected addition of 3,200 full-time 


equivalent M_D.’s to the medical research 


Manpower pool by 1870 may therefore be 
low, if more M.D.’s are trained for research 
and if rewarding, stable careers are available 
for them after they are trained, 

The projected rising demand for physicians 
engaged full time in research will—as con- 
trasted with the situation in the past— 
begin to absorb an appreciable proportion of 
the total output of MD.'s and therefore 
make the total production of M. Ds a factor 
that must be weighed in projecting the Na- 
tlon's medical research effort. 


D. TOTAL SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR 
PHYSICIANS 


A major obstacle to the attainment of a 
well-rounded program of medical research 
and medical education for the Nation as a 
whole is the fact that the career opportuni- 
ties in academic teaching and research— 
with respect both to salary and to the 
absolute number of tions—are inade- 
Quate. Any general development which 
makes a research or teaching career for the 
M.D, less attractive professionally and fi- 
Nancially than a career in private practice 
will hamper the development of medical re- 
search. 

1. Number of physicians 

What is a reasonable national goal for the 
Output of physicians? What are the pros- 
Pects that the goal will be met? 

The demand for medical cere is influenced 
by many factors, some of which increase and 
Others of which decrease the number of peo- 
Ple who can be cared for by a physician. 
Among these are demographic changes, 
changes in therapy, urbanization, and a sub- 
urbanization, use of ancillary personnel, the 
nature of facilities for medical care, shifts in 
the causes of morbidity and death, extension 
of prepaid medical care programs, and the 
effectiveness of preventive medicine. 

The Consultants belleve that it would not 
be in the public interest for the number of 
Physicians per 100,000 population to fall 
below the 1955 ratio of 132 per 100,000. This 
Tatio has remained constant (plus or minus 
two) over the past 30 years, 

To maintain this ratio, the output of phy- 
sicians would have to expand by 1970 to 8,700 
® year from domestic schools, plus another 
750 from foreign schools. This compares 
with the production of 6,800 physicians in 
1956, The domestic output would have to 
Tise by 1,900 per year by 1970. 

More physicians can be produced without 
increasing the number of 4-year medical 
Schools. Additional 2-year schools attached 
to universities and devoted to teaching pre- 
Clinical. subjects would provide students to 
fill the existing clinical facilities, Clinical 
facilities of medical schools are expensive, 
and the existing facilities are not fully used. 

In addition, experiments are in progress 
involving a shift of teaching responsibilities 
between the university and the medical 
School in a way that reduces the time re- 
quired to produce physicians. To the extent 
that these experiments are successful, one of 
their effects will be to increase the number of 
physicians who can be trained by existing 
Medical schools. But these expedients could 
not be realistically expected to yield more 
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than the output of 7 new 4-year schoola— 
about 700 graduates per year. 

Therefore, about 1,200 (1,900 minus 700) 
additional physicians per year must be pro- 
duced by new schools. The average medical 
school produces about 90 graduates per year. 
Therefore, a minimum of 14 and as many as 
20 new medical schools will have to be built if 
the existing mumber of physicians per 
100,000 population is not to fall. To meet 
this need construction would have to begin in 
the immediate future and be completed 
within a few years. 


2. Quality of medical education 


Concern over numbers should not obscure 
the critical importance of sustaining and 
increasing the quality of medical education. 
Attainment of optimum standards of edu- 
cation, research, and community service by 
medical schools at this time, and without in- 
creasing enrollments, would. require addi- 
tional operating funds of $10 to $20 millfon 
per year. As new schools are added, operat- 
ing costs for the system as a whole will rise. 
There is a serlous question as to the degree 
to which the physical plant of the medical 
schools can usefully expand without simul- 
taneous avyallability of increased operating 
funds. Unless such funds are made ayall- 
able for present medical schools it will not 
only be difficult to increase the number of 
graduates but it will be almost impossible 
to provide faculties for any new medical 
schools, 

Outside (nonuniversity) support for the 
operating expenses of medical schools during 
recent years from private sources has 
amounted to millions of dollars per year and 
not the tens of millions of dollars per year 
required for optimum performance today and 
future expansion during the next decade. In 
1957, for example, the National Fund for 
Medical Education raised $2 million, 


3, Physician supply and research 
In the light of the prospective supply- 
demand situation for physician services, 
strenuous efforts should be made to make 


research careers more attractive for M. D.'s - 


if research careers are to attract an adequate 
number of highly trained and highly intelli- 
gent physicians. 

E. TOTAL MANPOWER SUPPLY SITUATION BY.1970 


The estimated net addition of 3,200 MD. “s 
in research and 16,000 doctorates in the sel- 
ences related to medicine would fall about 
6,000 short of the 25,000 new medical re- 
searchers required by 1970 for the projected 
medical research effort. There will also be 
shortages of technicians, nurses, and other 
ancillary personnel. A portion of the deficit 
could be avoided, perhaps, by more effective 
utilization of existing personnel and facili- 
ties. Nevertheless, it would appear that an 
additional 6,000 M.D.’s and/or Ph. D.'s beyond 
the supply now projected will be needed if 
the Nation's medical research program ap- 
proximates the 1970 estimates. 


F. CONSTRUCTION OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


The oncoming wave of college students will 
generate construction needs of unprecedent- 
ed dimensions. The special facilities re- 
quirements for medical education and 
research must be viewed in the perspective 
of the much larger total demand for con- 
struction of all kinds of facilities for higher 
education. 

Unless a large construction program de- 
signed to expand markedly the facilities of 
the Nation’s system of medical and related 
schools is undertaken in the immediate fu- 
ture, the total medical research effort of the 
Nation will be impeded and the number of 
doctors per 100,000 population will begin to 
decline in the near future. 

The problem is in two parts improvement 
of the facilities of existing schools, and con- 
struction of new schools, 
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The present Health Research Facilities 
Construction Act will, unless extended and 
broadened, expire with extensive research 
construction needs unmet. There is on hand 
$61 million in currently approvable projects 
which cannot be financed. This represents 
at least $122 million in total medical re- 
search construction needs since each Federal 
dollar must be matched by a local dollar. 
Because these figures relate only to projects 
on hand, the total national needs are sub- 
stantially greater. 

Much larger capital investment will be re- 
quired to renovate and enlarge existing 
schools, and to finance the construction of 
14 to 20 new medical schools. A new medical 
school requires a capital investment of $35 
to $50 million. The total cost of new med- 
ical school construction required to sustain. 
today’s population-physician ratio would 
Tange between 6500 million and 81 billion. 
About 10 years typically elapse between the 
planning of a school and production of the 
first graduates. 

Indeed, even if funds in the order of $500 
million to $1 billion were made available 
immediately for construction of new medical 
schools, it seems certain that the number of 
physicians per 100,000 population will decline 
between now and 1970. 

The consultants find that unless construc- 
tion funds become available on a much larger 
scale than has heretofore been contemplated, 
the output of physicians will not keep pace 
with population growth and the needs of 
the Nation for research workers will not be 
met. Unless there is a marked change in 
social philosophy leading to private gifts or 
State appropriations on an unprecedented 
scale, large Federal appropriations will be 
required. 

G. TOTAL SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR 
DENTISTS 


Dental research has grown in scope and 
depth of the past few years. Over 90 per- 
cent of the dental schools have active re- 
search projects, and in the year ending June 
30, 1958, they spent $2.6 million on research 
Of this, about two-thirds was supplied by 
research grants from the National Institutes 
of Health. The investigations are concerned 
to an increasing degree with dental problems. 
in the context of the whole body, and hence 
promise to become even more productive. 

To sustain this momentum, additional re- 
search manpower, soundly trained in funda- 
mentals, will be required. Steps to produce 
the required manpower are being taken. 
Among the most significant of these are the 
training programs of the National Institute 
of Dental Research, which supplied more 
than $700,000 to dental schools In the year 
ending June 30, 1958. 

Shortages of dentists now and in the fu- 
ture will hamper the development of dental 
research. Since 1940, the number of prac- 
ticing dentists has increased by only 10,000 
while the population of the country has in- 
creased by 40 million. Dental services have 
not declined proportionately because of more 
extensive use of auxiliary personnel in re- 
cent years. The dental schools have been 
and are vigorous. Over the decade 1949-58, 
they have undertaken $41 million In new 
construction, and 94 percent of the funds 
were raised by the schools from private 
sources 


The Nation could use 13,500 more dentists 
now, and unless more dentists per year are 
produced, the dentist-population ratio will 
continue to decline. While four new dental 
schools have been established during the 
past 2 years, more new schools are needed. 
Indeed, two new schools, each with a gradu- 
ating class of 50, would be required each 
year between 1957 and 1970 to reestablish 
the 1955 ratio of 1 dentist for each 1,900 
persons. 
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Civil Rights Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr, ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, when 
the majority of the Members of the 85th 
Congress voted to enact the ill-conceived 
civil rights legislation, some of us very 
strongly opposed this action. We insist- 
ed that this bill which, among other 
things, would set up a special Civil Rights 
Commission under the Attorney General 
to investigate alleged civil rights com- 
plaints, would serve no good purpose. 
We maintained that such legislation 
would provide no new right, grant no 
new privilege to any citizen. It was, we 
contended, merely an attempt by self- 
righteous, self-styled liberal politicians 
to make the South their whipping boy in 
their frantic effort to gain the vote and 
support of certain groups. 

Recent developments Have, it seems 
to me, substantiated the arguments of 
those of us who opposed to the end the 
enactment of the 85th Congress“ iniqui- 
tous civil rights legislation. Four mem- 
bers of the Civil Rights Commission cre~ 
ated by that legislation say they will give 
- up their positions on that body later this 

year. The chairman, who comes from 
Michigan, says in many of the questions 
referred to the Commission there is 
plainly no right answer. In short, the 
Commission is serving no good purpose, 
providing no new rights, granting no new 
privileges. This is as we said it would 
be, and it certainly is to be hoped that no 
new movements will get underway to per- 
petuate the life of this useless body, 

An editorial on this subject appeared 
recently in the Sylacauga Advance, and 
under leave to extend my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert this edi- 
torial from this fine Alabama weekly 
newspaper. 7 

Tue Cru RIGHTS COMMISSION 

The announcement that four members of 
the Civil Rights Commission, and possibly a 
fifth, would resign their posts when their 
terms expire this fall, is of great interest. It 
means that probably five of the six members 
will toss in the towel at the end of their 
2-year terms. 

The most enlightening thing about the re- 
cent development is the fact that the chair- 
man of the Commission, the president of a 
prominent Michigan college, has declared 
that there are no right answers to many of 
the questions involved. 

This is certainly an unbiased judgment, 
and it shows that a majority of the members 
on the Commission feel that the use of force 
in settling civil rights disputes is unwise. 
What many readers do not know is the fact 
that, some time ago, certain members of 
Congress were confidentially informed that 

the Civil Rights Commission would suggest 
that the life of that body not be continued 
by Congress. 

All those politicians who were “crusading” 
on the issue, perhaps for the sake of votes, 
will not accept this verdict, even though it 
comes from members of the Civil Rights 
Commission itself. 

We expect the leftwingers in Congress to 
continue to insist that the Ciyil Rights Com- 
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mission be continued, even though five of 
the members think that it is not the answer. 
It is gratifying to know, however, that the 
action of the members of the Civil Rights 
Commission has had a profound effect on the 
White House. 


Opinions From Columbus and Franklin 
County, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
9, 1959, I sent a newsletter and question- 


naire to a cross-section of 1,000 persons - 


in the 12th District of Ohio. The re- 
sponse was amazing. After 30 days 405 
persons have answered. I feel this 
clearly demonstrates the keen interest 
the citizens of central Ohio have in the 
affairs of their Government. 

Further, the overwhelming majority 
of responses contained studied com- 
ments, suggestions, and opinions rela- 
tive to the matters we face here in Con- 
gress. I plan to retain these answers 
for some period of time, and any Member 
of Congress who wishes to examine them 
is most welcome. 

In response to the question, “Do you 
favor a balanced Federal budget and re- 
duced Federal assistance programs 
rather than additional public debt?” 
Ninety-one percent said yes, four per- 
cent said no, and five percent were un- 
decided. 

The results on the fair trade bill were 
not nearly as conclusive since 31 percent 
favored it, 46 percent were opposed and 
a large 23 percent undecided. 

On the issue of Federal aid to educa- 
tion concerning Federal grants to schools 
for construction and teacher's salaries, 
33 percent favored, 61 percent opposed, 
and 6 percent were undecided. 

The omnibus housing bill relating to 
Federal grants and loans for urban re- 
development, public housing, college 
housing loans and other programs 
brought a favorable response from only 
26 percent. Fifty-six percent opposed 
the legislation and 18 percent were un- 
decided. 

Thirty-five percent of the people an- 
swering were in favor of increasing the 
Federal gasoline tax from 3 to 4% cents 
per gallon for the highway trust fund. 
Fifty-two percent opposed a gasoline 
tax increase and fifteen percent unde- 
cided. 

On legislation aimed at elimination of 
corruption in labor unions, specifically 
such bills as Kennedy, Goldwater, and 


McClellan to require unions to submit 


reports on activities, hold secret ballot 
elections for officers, and other provi- 
sions, 94 percent favored such legisla- 
tion, 3 percent were opposed, and 3 per- 
cent undecided. 

The above figures express the views 
of a small segment of the population in 
Columbus and Franklin County, Ohio, 
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and perhaps other areas in the great 
Midwest. 

Due to the tremendous response and 
interest in central Ohio, I have mailed 
out another newsletter and question- 
naire on March 30, with seven questions 
directed to the mutual security program 
that now faces Congress. The mailing 
list has been more than doubled due to 
the number of persons who have writ- 
ten asking that their names be added. 
I hope to give the Members of Congress 
the benefit of that poll on May 1. The 
results on incomplete returns to date 
are surprising. 


The Anxiety of Castro Supporters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES- O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, is Fidel 
Castro playing the political piano by ear 
because of his administrative inexperi- 
ence? Or are there darker and hither- 
to unsuspected motives which explain his 
recent actions which have so discon- 
certed many of his most ardent sup- 
porters? 

The Fidel Castro I know doesn't need 
claques. The Fidel Castro I thought I 
knew would never have insulted his 
guest Jose Figueres, former President of 
Costa Rica, nor would he have had the 
temerity to question the intelligence of 
this proven democratic leader. 


Under a previous consent I am includ- 
ing the text of an article by Bertram B. 
Johansson, staff writer on Latin Ameri- 
can affairs for the Christian Science 
Monitor, which appeared in that paper 
on March 31, 1959. 

PRO-CASTRO'S ELEMENTS' ANXIETY MOUNTS 

(By Bertram B. Johansson) 

Concern is deepening among even pro- 
Castro sources in the United States and 
Cuba over the thrust and direction of events 
of recent weeks in Cuba, 

The anxiety, which appears most point- 
edly and poignantly among loyal pro-Castro 
sources, not pro-Batista elements, involves 
three categories of political activity in Cuba: 

1. Recent anti-U.S, utterances of Premier 
Fidel Castro, which haye bothered intro- 
spective Cubans more than US, citizens. 
The statements, incidentally, have not openly 
disconcerted the State Department, which is 
holding to a patient, wait-and-see, noninter- 
ventionist stance. 

CASTRO PUZZLE 


2. An obvious increase in strength of left- 
ist and Communists in Cuban labor unions. 
Labor sources here estimate that Commu- 
nists by now may have wrested effective 
control in nearly 20 out of 30 Cuban labor 
unions, 

3. And the suspicion that persons of strong 
leftist or Communist inclination surround- 
ing Premier Castro may become or are becom- 
ing more influential in his inner councils, 
thinking, and decisions. 

Although the Castro-Urrutia government 
acted swiftly to clean out Communists from 
labor’s top council in the early weeks after 
the successful revolution against Fulgencio 
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Batista, a change in the modus operandi 
apparently has taken place. 

Some of the most astute labor sources 
here state that the evidence now is that top 
Cuban leadership wants the July 26 inde- 
pendence movement to grab the labor move- 
ment and hold it, with the effective help of 
the Communists. 

Experienced Cuban labor leaders on lower 
levels are being shunted aside, these sources 
Say, and inexperienced personnel substituted 
or Communists allowed to maneuver into po- 
sitions. 7 

In all three of these areas of political ac- 
tivity, the unanswered questions are whether 
Dr. Castro is naively or ignorantly being 
Swept along with circumstances—playing the 
Political plano by ear because of his ad- 
ministrative inexperience—or whether a con- 
scious, studied position is being taken on 
Significant issues. There are adherents of 
both points of view. 

The first break with Dr. Castro among 
Some of his supporters came at the time, 
several weeks ago, when he publicly object- 
ed to the decision of a Santiago military 
Court which acquitted 43 Batista airmen of 
Charges of genocide and bombing civilian 
Populations and villages. 

As a result of Dr. Castro’s criticism of the 
acquittal by a lower military court, the case 
was hurriedly transferred to a higher mili- 
tary court, the decision reversed, and the 
airmen were sentenced to long prison terms. 
None of them was executed. 

Havana lawyers and bar associations dis- 
Puted the court reversal instantly. Persons 
who criticized the reversal were dubbed by 
Dr. Castro as counterrevolutionaries, though 
they were objecting to the points of law 
involved, not the issue of whether the men 
should or should not be punished. 

There is also a growing uneasiness in Cuba 
and the United States over the continued 
military executions. They have mounted to 
more than 450 thus far. Dr. Castro, some 
weeks ago, said he expected and hoped the 
executions could be stopped when the figure 
reached 400. 

Even those persons who were willing to 
grant that a certain number of military ex- 
ecutions of the worst atrocity offenders were 
necessary to prevent mob violence and re- 
Vengeful, indiscriminate retribution are be- 
ginning now to raise the questions, “Isn't this 
enough, for now at least? Can't the execu- 
tions be deferred, and the trials shifted to 
civilian courts?” 

ARDENT SUPPORT 


On the other hand, the Cuban Government 
&ppears to have the general, in fact, ferocious 
Support of the greater part of the Cuban 
Public which has been tragically touched 
by the incredible persecutions, tortures, 
rapes, atrocities permitted under the Batista 
dictatorship. 

Evidence has come to light recently tend- 
ing to prove that in one instance some 90 
Tebels were executed by the Batista officers 
and bulldozed Into a mass grave. 

Furthermore, there is uneasiness among 
Some Cubans and pro-Castro North Ameri- 
cans at the inclination of Dr. Castro to defer 
general elections. In the first flush of vic- 
tory after the January 1 flight of Dictator 
Batista, Dr. Castro said elections might be 
held in 18 months. 

Later the figure was put up to 24 months, 
to allow for the more gradual deyelopment 
of political parties, on the theory that if an 
election were held now the 26th of July rev- 
Olutionary forces would inevitably make a 
Clean sweep. 

Now, whenever elections are mentioned 
by Dr. Castro to huge audiences, it appears 
that claques of people in the crowds shout, 
“No elections, no elections.” 

The incident which has caused greatest 
anxiety among Cubans and Latin Americans 
generally occurred at a trade union rally 
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March 22. Col. José Figueres, former Presi- 
dent of Costa Rica, who was visiting Cuba as 
a guest of the Government, had made the 
statement to thousands of workers in front 
of the presidential palace that in the cold 


war between the Soviet Union and the United’ 


States the interests of Latin America nat- 
urally lay with the West. 


ANTI-U.S. GES 


Dr. Castro later rose to say he was hurt 
and surprised that his old friend José Fi- 
gueres should also have fallen into the trap 
of the propaganda of lies which distort 
Cuba's policy in the United States and in 
other countries, 

Dr. Castro indicated he felt Cuba's posi- 
tion should be neutralist in the cold war. 

At this point his speech was interrupted by 
David Salvador, secretary-general of the 
Confederation of Cuban Workers, who as- 
serted that “Cuba cannot be with the United 
States,” which he contended was oppressing 
Cuba. 

Some Cubans expected an open break in 
United States-Cuban relations as a result 
of these statements, but the State Depart- 
ment has remained calm, tight-lipped, and 
noncommittal on the issue. 

Quite to the contrary, the State Depart- 
ment is preparing, as a matter of course, to 
take all measures necessary for the protection 
of Dr. Castro on his scheduled nonofficial visit 
to the United States on April 17. 

Dr. Castro has been inyited by the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors to answer 
questions at its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 54 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
sīonaL Recorp an ‘article appearing in 
the Niles, Ohio, Times on February 13, 
1959, entitled “Tired of Floodings: 
Water-Weary Wickliffe Cries. for Good 
Sewers.” f 
[From the Niles (Ohio) Times, Feb. 13, 1959] 
TED oF FLOODINGS—WATER-WEARY WICK- 

LIFFE CRIES FOR GOOD SEWERS 

AusTINTOWN.—Water-weary Wickliffe area 
residents are whipping up support for crea- 
tion of a citizens’ committee.to fight for a 
better sewer system in the area, 

Kenneth Davis, of 262 North Roanoke Road, 


‘one of the backers of the group, said today 


the committee probably will hold an organ- 
ization meeting sometime next week. 

He said the action is an outgrowth of 3 
years of fruitless efforts by residents for a 
better sewer system. ; 

He said that during recent rains wate 
entered about 25 homes in triangle-shaped 
area bounded by Mahoning Avenue on the 
south, Raccoon Road on the west, and Four 
Mile Run Road on the east. 

Davis said water from both sanitary and 
storm sewers backed into homes during 
heavy rains. Most of the homes in the ares 
are one-story structures, he said. 

He said the group is working on a petition 
outlining the area's flood problems, A com- 
mittee will be formed soon to complete the 
petition, he said. 

Davis said the petition will cite Mahoning, 
county commissioners, the county sanitary 
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engineer, the Austintown township trustees, 
and the developers of International Homes, 
for failure to make adequate arrangements 
for sewers. 

The move, Davis said, already has the back- 
ing of several area church, business, and 
civic groups. 


Oceans Will Have To Be Stirred To Feed 
the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr, Speaker, as early 
as the 18th century, Thomas Malthus 
predicted that the increase of the world's 
population would ultimately result in a 
scarcity of food. The Malthusian the- 
ory assumes even greater interest today 
since the population of the earth is ex- 
ploding at a tremendous pace while 
many countries are subsisting on a 
grossly inadequate food supply. Even 
though more and more of the land area 
capable of producing foodstuffs is being 
placed under cultivation, it is becoming 
more obvious that we must look for new 
areas for the development of additional 
food sources. Oceanographers visualize 
the oceans as a vast gold mine of un- 
tapped food potential, but a great deal 
of research must be undertaken before 
utilization of these resources can become 
a reality. 

Mr. Everett S. Allen in the following 
article, originally published in the New 
Bedford, Mass., Standard-Times, out- 
lines some of the possible oceanic food 
sources that might be developed. Un- 
less our country’s research programs are 
substantially expanded, we cannot hope 
to reap the harvest of what may eventu- 
ally prove to be essential food products. 


Oceans WILL Have To Be STIRRED To PEED 
Worip 


(By Everett S, Allen) 


The world’s oceans will be artificially 
stirred eventually, for otherwise they will 
not provide enough food for the hungry mil- 
lions who will turn to them for sustenance 
when there is no more land available for 
cultivation. They will have to be stirred to 
bring up nutrients from the bottom so sun- 
light can get at them and thus increase the 
sea water's productivity. 

The ocean turns over by itself, but the 
rate—estimated by some scientists at once 
every 500 years—will not be fast enough to 
meet future food needs. 

Prof. James Bonner, California Institute of 
Technology biologist, says the earth's pres- 
ent population of 2,700 million will triple in 
the next 100 years. By that time, nearly 
every inch of the earth's topsoil will be in- 
habited or cultivated, poultry and livestock 
will be virtually extinct, and man will be 
vegetarian, getting his necessary protein 
from plants, 


NEW FOOD SOURCES 
Marine scientists believe animal material 
nearer the bottom of the food chain—much 
simpler forms of sea life than the codfish, 
for example, may provide additional sources 
of food. They also suggest the ocean may 
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nourish plant life ashore on which man must 
depend for food. 

Recently, ocean scientists from nine na- 
tions, convening at the Woods Hole Oceanog- 
raphic Institution, concluded, “One of the 
most important long-range problems is con- 
cerned with the oceans as an important 
source of protein food for many of the 
world's peoples. 

“With the quick growth of populations, 
man's need for food from the sea may be 
expected to increase rapidly. The living re- 
sources of the oceans are by no means in- 
finite and, like the land, different parts differ 
widely in fertility. The fertile areas are 
those where nutrient substances, essential 
for plant life, are brought up from the deep 
waters. To obtain the maximum harvest, we 
must understand the processes by which this 
occurs.“ 

SEA OUTPRODUCES LAND 


Acre per acre, the sea already is producing 
about as much plant material as is the land; 
since there is more sea than land in the 
world, the oceans are, therefore, outproduc- 
ing the total land output. 

Plant food in the ocean Is highly diluted, 
generally in the form of plankton—weakly 
swimming or passively floating plant and ani- 
mal life of miscroscopic dimension—and get- 
ting it in quantity for man’s food would in- 
volve filtering huge amounts of water. 

At present, instead of eating this basic 
food form, men eat fish, which means that 
the original plant is concentrated through 
biological process—in other words, it has 
passed through the digestive systems of a 
half-dozen animals, each of which lives on 
the other, 

Most significant is this: At each step of 
this process, there is a 90 percent loss in 
food value. As the world’s need for food 
increases, oceanographers seek a way in 
which men can consume the basic food at 
first hand, without sustaining these interim 
losses. The plankton sandwich is a stand- 
ard joke among earth scientists but it does 
indicate the direction of the thinking. 

The sea actually can outproduce the land. 
The only reason it doesn't is because it is not 
sufficiently transparent to sunshine, At best, 
sea plants grow only in the area from the 
surface to a depth of 500 or 600 feet, in the 
midlatitudes, plant life is found only down to 
50 or 60 feet. 

Plants growing up in the surface areas, plus 
finely suspended clay materials from rivers 
flowing into the sea create an upperlevel 
umbrella which shades the lower ocean from 
the sunlight just as a forest does. Thus, 
there is a lot of ocean in which plant life 
does not grow. 

But the sea has great advantages over the 
Jand as far as crop raising is concerned; 
there is no problem of drought, and the 
oceans contain vast sources of plant- 
nutrient material (phosphates and nitrates) 
washed off the continents since the begin- 
ning of time, Normal ocean turnover, de- 
pendent on temperature and density differ- 
ences, brings these nutrients up to the sur- 
face layer but not always as fast as the plant 
life could use it. 

For example, there are few phosphates in 
the surface waters of the Sargasso Sea; this 
is a marine desert. By contrast, tidal cur- 
rents on New England's Georges Bank keep 
“plowing” the ocean, turning up plant food, 
exposing new water to the sunlight, and so 
Georges probably produces 200 times as 
n as does the Sargasso 


Thus, If you could find some way to stir 
the sea better than nature now is stirring 
it, it could raise a lot more plant life, and a 
lot more fish, as well. 

WHALE MAY HAVE ANSWER 

Dr. Robert Menzies of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Lamont observatory commented, 
“The world population is going to outgrow 
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its food supply unless something changes a 
great deal; then it will have to turn to the 
nearest sea. 

“We are harvesting the sea now at a great 

rate, but are not eating the primary pro- 
ducer, phytoplankton (the plant variety of 
plankton); instead, we eat a product five 
times removed, The whale is the only verte- 
brate close to eating the primary producer, 
and we must study the whale to see how he 
does it. 

“The problem of food might some day re- 
quire changing people’s eating habits. Ob- 
viously, It would take a tremendous job of 
education to get them to eat plankton.” 

Dr. Menzies, director of Lamont's biology 
p , wrote to Columbia's Institute of 
Nutrition Sciences, “(We) might profitably 
investigate: 

1. The nutritional value of plankton. 
* * * Social and psychological problems in- 
volved in attempting to feed people plank- 
ton directly probably are too great to be 
overcome, but the possibility of using plank- 
ton as poultry food supplements may well 
be considered. 

“2. Seaweeds, Oriental diets often contain 
considerable amounts of seaweeds, and ex- 
perimentation is underway in Britain on the 
nutritive value of various seaweeds as cattle 
foods and dietary supplements. 


ARE BARNACLES FOOD? 


“3. Fouling organisms: These constitute a 
serious problem to shipowners, consisting of 
barnacles, hydroids, clams and mussels, and 
their removal costs several million dollars 
annually. These represent a wasted source 
of protein and probably also valuable min- 
erals. No one has considered using these 
creatures as a secondary source of food, to 
my knowledge. One large vessel may ac- 
cumulate in the course of a year as much 
as 1 million pounds of these animals.” 

In addition to providing food plants with- 
in its own depths, the sea also may supply 
a substantial part of the food of plants on 

d by means of bubbles coated with the 
organic matter of the ocean. 

Dr. A. H. Woodcock at Woods Hole Ocea- 
nographic Institution commented, “Charles 
H. Keith, in our laboratory, discovered that 
droplets ejected from a water surface cov- 
ered with organic matter come out coated 
with this material. Since the sea in many 
parts of the world have organic film coating 
on their surface, this finding suggests that 
the ocean may provide principal plant nu- 
trients. 

RED TIDE NOTED 
* “Tt has been known that airborne droplets 
sometimes contain small sea organisms and 
parts of plankton. The notorious red tide 
along our gulf coast, an occasional phe- 
nomenon produced by great swarms of red- 
dish plankton, sends up airborne droplets 
containing a substance very irritating to 
mucous membranes, as shore dwellers and 
fishermen have discovered to their distress.” 

Again, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
seas would supply more plant nutrients if 
they were artificially stirred and agitated, 
The rain in Sweden is known to provide 30 
percent of agricultural requirements for 
plant nutrition. Presumably, this plant nu- 
trition got into the air through salt par- 
ticles kicked up by whitecaps on the ocean. 

Therefore, anything that man could do 
to add to the effervescent quality of the sea 
might very well put more nitrates and phos- 
phates back into the atmosphere and pro- 
duce more rainfall, as well, by providing salt 
nuclei for raindrops, Oceanographers be- 
lieve this is the method by which forests 
get their nutrients, too. 

JOINT ASSAULT SEEN 


The international Special Committee on 
Oceanic Research, of which the United States 
is a member, considers as one of its prin- 
cipal objectives the coordination of a multi- 
nation program of observation and measure- 
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ments of the deep ocean waters. One point 
of this program would involve an intensive 
effort to understand the relationship be- 
tween the plants and animals with that of 
the dynamics of the upper water layers. 

Is is, therefore, possible, perhaps 3 or 4 
years from now, for as many as 16 ships 
from several countries to make a combined 
assault on the largest unknown area on earth, 
the deep waters and seabed of the Indian 
Ocean. This is possible if there ls sufficient 
money and ship time available. This area’s 
unique qualities will provide valuable evi- 
dence for those investigating the general 
productivity of the oceans. 

It is noteworthy that the Russian ocea- 
nographers already are working on an exten- 
sive program in the Indian Ocean. 


Curtailment of Nuclear Tests 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
at a meeting of the Society of Friends at 
the home of Mrs. Stephen Angell on 
Popham Road, Scarsdale, N.Y., I dis- 
cussed the desirability of curtailing nu- 
clear tests, especially because one of the 
byproducts of such tests is an increase 
in radioactive fallout. 

I favor curtailing such tests on a bi- 
lateral basis. In other words, only if 
Russia agrees to do the same thing at the 
same time. 

It was generally agreed at the above- 
mentioned meeting that the resolution 
which Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY in- 
troduced in the other body a short time 
ago was a move in the right direction. 
With congressional endorsement and in- 
ternational support, this resolution 
could go a long way toward helping to 
establish real world peace. 

I am introducing a facsimile of the 
Humphrey resolution in the House of 
Representatives because I believe it is a 
constructive effort to eliminate one of 
the great dangers which beset us today, 
and I urge all unfamiliar with its pro- 
visions to acquaint themselves with them. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the goal of the people of the 
United States is a just and lasting peace; and 


` \ Whereas the peace of the world is threat- 


ened by an arms race of major proportions 
among the leading powers of which a key 
aspect is the continuing development of 
devastating nuclear weapons; and 

Whereas for 13 years negotiations to con- 
trol and limit these weapons have not led to 
agreement; and 

Whereas representatives of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 
Union are now meeting in Geneva for the 
purpose of drafting a treaty on the discon- 
tinuance of nuclear weapons tests; and 

Whereas an effective international control 
system is a necessary component of any 
multilateral agreement on the cessation of 
nuclear weapons tests in which all states are 
to have confidence; and 

Whereas an agreement regarding the dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapons tests under 
an effective control system would prove an 
opportunity to ease world tensions and 
realize a small but significant first step to- 
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ward the control and reduction of arma- 
ments: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate, That its Members 
Support the efforts of the United States 
to continue to negotiate for an international 
agreement for the suspension of nuclear 
Weapons tests, and that it emphatically 
endorses the principle that an adequate 
inspection and control system must be part 
of any such international agreement in- 
volving a suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests; and That the Senate requests the 
President of the United States to submit to 
the Soviet Government the contents of this 
resolution and that he ask the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to transmit the resolution to the 
Soviet people so that leaders and people alike 
will know of the desire of the American 
people speaking through their representa- 
tives In the Senate for the successful out- 
come of the negotiations in Geneva for an 
effective and reliable agreement for the dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapons test. 


H.R. 2729 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following news column by C. Wilson 
Harder in which he refers to legislation 
I have introduced, namely H.R. 2729. 
I believe his comments are very worth- 
while and feel they should be called to 
the attention of this body. 

WASHINGTON AND SMALL BUSINESS 
(By C. Wilson Harder) 

It would appear, barring apathy on the 
part of the Nation's small businessmen, that 
before this session of Congress is finished, 
some concrete measures will be passed 
Strengthening the laws that permit oppor- 
tunity to independent enterprise. 

Of course, it is too early to tell as yet what 
the impact will be of opposing forces, or what 
coalitions might be formed by the socialistic 
dreamers monopoly-minded interests to head 
off the drive. 

But a lot of effort is being put forth to 
Protect free enterprise. 

Attorney General William Rogers has asked 
both Senate and House to pass legislation 
giving Justice Department authority to com- 
pel production of documents during investi- 
Sans stages of civil and antitrust proceed- 


gs. 

As it stands now, the only way necessary 
documents can be forced out into the open 
is-to file criminal charges with the respective 
grand juries making the demand. However, 
this is not always feasible, nor proper. 

At présent, civil enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws is handicapped by the inability of 
Justice Department to force production of 
documents which have a bearing on the 
situation. 

And from another quarter, Representative 
Alvin BENTLEY, of Michigan, has introduced 
a bill amending the Federal Trade Commis- 
Sion Act which would prohibit certain prac- 
tices now being carried out by manufacturers 
who attempt to carry water on both 
shoulders. 

Representative Bentiry states that there 
are instances where the manufacturer is sell- 
ing his products to the consumer through 
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his own stores at a price level that the inde- 
pendent retailer must pay for the same prod- 
ucts. In other cases, he said, the manufac- 
turer is selling direct to the consumer at one 
price, to the manufacturer owned stores at 
another price, and to the independent re- 
tailer at still another price, 

At the same time, the Michigan Congress- 
man is quite critical of the Federal Trade 
Commission. In his opinion, the major rea- 
son that the Robinson-Patman Act has not 
brought the expected relief to independent 
business at the local level is directly due to 
FTC failure to enforce the laws. } 

This has long been a complaint of the 
nationwide membership of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, 

Representative BENTLEY seems to feel that 
the major fault of the FTC has been a failure 
of the FTO to vigorousiy enforce and police 
the cease-and-desist orders issued when a 
major violation has been perpetrated. 

In other words, there have been occasions 
where the FTC has moved in on violators and 
against unfair practices. The guilty parties 
have replied that they would cease and de- 
sist, and the FTC has gone along its merry 
way, on the assumption that there would be 
no reversion to the forbidden practices. 

Thus, in this respect, the FTC apparently 
has failed to recognize what men of the cloth 
have always known to be true. 

There are always backsliders. Representa- 
tive BENTLEY wants the FTC to recognize this 
fact and act. 


Centennial of Guttenberg, N.J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the cen- 
tury-old town of Guttenberg, N.J., sits 
high on the Palisades of the Hudson 
River, with a magnificent view of the 
river and the famed New York City sky- 
line. It is likely that 350 years ago, New 
Jersey Indians took their first look at 
Henry Hudson's Half Moon, as it sailed 
up the Hudson in 1609, from this loca- 
tion. 

Guttenberg is a substantial community 
in northern Hudson County that is justly 
proud of its traditions and history. It 
is known far and wide as an important 
center of the Schiffli embroidery indus- 
try. Its nearly 6,000 citizens have estab- 
lished a fine tradition of thrift and 
obedience to law that has come about as 
a natural result of the development of 
their religious and family life. The 
town's name honors Johannes Guten- 
berg, the pioneer printer of the Holy 
Bible, even though the town name con- 
tains one more “t” than does the printer’s 
name, 

During our Revolutionary War, a small 
battle was fought there when Colonial 
troops, led by “Mad” Anthony Wayne, 
attacked Tory workmen at a fortified 
blockhouse. 

This town is now celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of its incorporation by the 
New Jersey Legislature and I would, 
therefore, like to include the official 
proclamation by the Honorable Herman 
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G. Klein, mayor of the town of Gutten- 
berg, N.J„ in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

PROCLAMATION BY MAYOR OF THE TOWN or 
GUTTENBERG, N.J., REGARDING CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION OF GUTTENBERG, N.J. 

Know all men by these presents that: 

Whereas the town of Guttenberg in the 
county of Hudson and State of New Jersey 
was incorporated by official act of the New 

Jersey Legislature as an incorporated town 

in 1859; and 
Whereas the said town of Guttenberg has 


been in continuous existence since 1859 so 


that appropriate centennial observances are 
fitting and proper in this year of 1959; and 

Whereas it is the unanimous desire of the 
people of the town of Guttenberg to com- 
memorate this 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the town by appropriate events 
and observances; and 

Whereas the people of the town of Gutten- 
berg have lived and prospered through this 
century under the blessings of our American 
liberties which inspired our centennial slo- 
gan “A Century of Progress and Freedom 
Through Democracy” and have earned the 
affection and respect of our neighbors and 
fellow citizens and desire to express their 
friendship and announce the centennial ob- 
servance; and 

Whereas appropriate plans are progressing 
under the leadership of the Guttenberg 
Centennial Committee to make the centen- 
nial celebration a memorable one and to in- 
vite thereto various friends and representa- 
tives from the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments: 

Now, therefore, as mayor of the town of 
Guttenberg, N.J., I do hereby proclaim, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me, that 
the official Guttenberg centennial observ- 
ance will be held on May 3—May 17, 1959, and 
all official departments and agencies of the 
town of Guttenberg are authorized to par- 
ticipate and cooperate in such observance, 
with the fervent hope that, under God, the 
people and the town of Guttenberg will con- 
tinue to develop and prosper in the coming 
years and centuries, 

HERMAN G. KLEIN, Mayor. 


Spain and Russia: Closer to Each Other 
Than to Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Eric Al- 
len, managing editor of the Medford 
(Oreg.) Mail-Tribune questions whether 
Franco is, as he often alleges, a bulwark 
against communism. He writes of the 
threat to freedom of authoritarianism of 
both the right and the left and points 
out that they are in fact closer to each 
other than they are to the democratic 
forms to which we adhere in the West. 

Under a previous consent, I am includ- 
E ane text of his editorial of March 27, 

Two-Epcen SWORD 

We are not fond of dictators. 

This goes for a Stalin or a Khrushchev or a 
Tito, and it also goes for a Trujillo, or a 
Hitler, or a Franco. 

Despite the fact that free men's greatest 
war was fought against the forces of fascism, 
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as exemplified by Hitler and Mussolini, the 
current set of the times is against the Com- 
munist dictators. 

Sometimes it seems that this very natural 
preoccupation with the threat of communism 
tends to blind us to the threat of the tyranny 
at the other end of the political spectrum. 

Freedom lives in the middle. 

It is threatened by the authoritarianism of 
both the right and the left—which are, in 
fact closer to each other than they are to the 
democratic forms to which we adhepe in the 
West. 

Both are insidious. But the danger of 
communism has been made so thoroughly 
understood that it is universally acknowl- 
edged. On the other hand, the danger from 
fascism was downgratied following the defeat 
of the Axis powers, and also as a result of 
the fact that its remaining protagonists, 
Franco, Trujillo, et al., present no immediate 
danger to the security of the United States. 

They don't—no. But the authoritarian 
philosophy which they represent, does, al- 
ways has, and probably always will. 

One of the side effects of the Nation's 

preoccupation with communism has been a 
sort of de facto alliance with Fascist-type 
regimes. 
Much of the American aid which has gone 
to Latin American dictatorships has been 
given under the pretext that it was to help 
them fight communism—which is a flimsy 
sophistry, at best. 

The same is in part true of our uneasy al- 
lance with Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
the Spanish dictator, although because 
Spain furnishes bases for our planes, there 
is somewhat more justification for the prac- 
tice. 

But is Franco a bulwark against commun- 
ism, as is always alleged? 

Salvador de Madariaga, Spanish ambassa- 
dor to the United States in 1931, now living 
in Oxford, England, an historian and diplo- 
mat, recently wrote to the New York Times 
to point out some of the facts about com- 
munism in Fascist Spain. 

He declares it is thriving. And he cites 
these reasons: 

“All parties being forbidden by Franco, the 
Communist is the only Spanish party which 
possessed a technique of clandestinity, and 
money. 

“Spain receives a score of weekly radio 
talks and none from a free world point of 
view. 

“Franco accuses all his enemies of being 
Communists, which automatically raises the 
prestige of communism, since opposition to 
Franco is popular and general in Spain. 

“American friendship and ald to Franco 
generate a chain reaction of emotions on the 
basis of: Priends of my enemies are my ene- 
mies and enemies of my enemies are my 
friends; which, of course, works fatally in 
ra vor of communism. 

“The people get used to apathetic obedi- 
ence, which paves the way for communism. 

“The regime has increased the scandalous 
gap between rich and poor; and the poor 
are denied any outlet in free working-class 

tions of a syndicalist or social-demo- 
cratic type; so they go Communist.” 

Senor Madariaga's arguments, while not 
conclusive, certainly tend to show how it is 
possible for a violent antlcommunism, 
through ill-advised repression, to encourage 
the very thing it fears and detests, 

Not only is this food for thought about 
our policy of cooperating with Franco and 
his ilk, 

Perhaps even more important, it is one 
more, reason why we should look with sus- 
picion at those in our own midst who would 
curb the freedom of others under the pre- 
tense, or excuse, of fighting communism, 

That is a sword which cuts both ways. 
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Threat of an Unwanted War Lies in 
Growing Tensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am including a very fine editorial from 
the Nashville Tennessean of April 7, 
1959. 

World tensions are almost to a break- 
ing point. We cannot say that an un- 
wanted war will not erupt. Wecan only 
work and pray for a peaceful solution 
to the present situation. 

The following editorial concerning the 
growing tension is well worth the reading 
of every Member of the House. 

THREAT OF AN UNWANTED WAR Lies IN 

GROWING TENSIONS 

No nation really wants a war over the 
German and Berlin questions, it is generally 
believed, and if that is sọ some kind of satis- 
factory agreement must be reached by nego- 
tlations. 

But that does not mean a clash of arms 
could not result from the building up of 
tensions which are so plainly evident, Even 
now, the United States and Russia are ex- 
changing heated notes over plane inci- 
dents—one over West Germany and the oth- 
ers in the Baltic and Japan Seas areas. 

Tempers have flared and harsh accusa- 
tions have been made. The Soviets have 
been made. The Soviets charge that an ef- 
fort is being made to prevent any agreement 
at the summit, and our State Department 
biames Russia for provocative actions, 

Both sides are making a show of their 
determination, so that it might be said that 
unofficial negotiations are already under 
way—but not in an atmosphere calculated 
to make peace easier to attain, 

Already having pledged that he will not 
give an inch where our rights and obliga- 
tions are concerned, President Eisenhower is 
acting accordingly lest the Kremlin suspect 
that the spirit of appeasement is being 
resurrected. And the Soviet, having brought 
on this crisis with its original free city de- 
mand for West Berlin, seems intent on em- 
phasizing its belief that it will negotiate 
from strength as opposed to the group of 
free nations who do not see as one on every 
Issue. 

President Eisenhower and the NATO lead- 
ers are right in saying that they are not 
going to desert the free people of West Ber- 
lin and in resisting Russian pressures. 
There comes a time when a backward step 
is equivalent to defeat, and it is now at 
hand. 

The free and undecided world is looking 
to the White House for reassurance, and it 
is not being disappointed. Mr, Eisenhower 
has evidently been advised that, if we are to 
resist further Communist victories, we are 
better equipped to do so now than we will 
be in the years just ahead. 

In such & course, however, it should be 
recognized that the risks of starting a war 
by mischance or misunderstanding is in- 
creased. If Soviet airmen, instead of buzzing 
an American transport flying at high level 
over West Germany, had fired on it, there 
would have been an immediate crisis. And 
in a like manner, a grave emergency was 
threatened when, according to a United 
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States protest, Russian planes attacked ours 
over international waters of the sea of Ja- 
pan and the Baltic Sea. Since there was 
no loss of life in any of these cases, the 
matter is being handled diplomatically. 
Had it been otherwise, the consequences 
might have been far-reaching. 

The existing situation is as explosive as 
that of 10 years ago when NATO was or- 
ganized to meet the massive threat of the 
Red army to sweep all of Europe into the 
Communist camp. Significantly enough, 
there was another Berlin crisis at that time, 
and it was only met and overcome by West- 
ern solidarity. 

For Mr. Khrushchev, the urge to play with 
matches in a powder magazine seems to be 
strong, but before committing himself fully 
to such a course he might dwell upon the 
fate of others with the same weakness whose 
names are written large in the pages of 
criminal history. 


A Weak Economy Drive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OY IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, Daily Courier in a recent 
editorial clearly points out one of the 
real weaknesses in the campaign of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower for economy and a bal- 
anced budget. 

It is not enough to simply balance 
the budget. ‘There must be substantial 
payments each year on the Federal debt, 
the interest and other carrying charges 
on which now total-well above $8 billion 
each year. 

To accomplish this necessary objective 
there must be an end to spending for 
those programs which are clearly a re- 
sponsibility of local subdivisions of gov- 
ernment. As the Daily Courier well 
points out, “the Federal Government will 
soon be paying 50 percent of the cost of 
the traffic lights on Main Street” unless 
someone demonstrates the courage to 
demand sane fiscal policies. 

The editorial follows: 

Ine Says “Somme”; CONGRESS Says Monz“ 

The greatest weakness of President Eisen- 
hower in his campaign for a balanced budget 
is that he has, throughout his administra- 
tion, refused to meet the issue head-on. His 
solution to a spending problem is always to 
“spend a little less for this” rather than take 
the more dramatic position that “the Fed- 
eral Government shouldn't be spending a 
dime for this.” 

A typical example is the administration's 
position on money to ald local communities 
in building sewage disposal plants, The Pres- 
ident in his fiscal 1960 budget recommended 
that the Federal contribution for this pur- 
pose should be reduced from $50 million to. 
$20 million. 

But the subcommittee handling the issue 
in the House, naturally, proposed an increase 
from $50 million to $100 million. And the 
administration, having refused to take a 
stand on a proper division of Federal and 
State responsibility, is in a poor position to 
oppose the increase. For it is committed to 
“some” aid for building sewage disposal 
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Plants; And once that commitment is made, 
the record shows that there is likely to be an 
increase in the need every year. 

Actually, there isn’t the slightest justif- 
Cation for Federal aid for sewage disposal 
Plants under any rational division of Federal- 
State authority. If the Federal Government 
is justified in this intervention, then there 
simply isn't any clear division of responsi- 
bility. Under this process, the Federal Gov- 
€rriment will soon be paying 50 percent of 
the cost of the traffic lights on Main Street. 

If President Eisenhower would take a 
stronger stand on the question of a proper 
division of Federal and State authority, he 
Would be able to win more public support for 
a sane fiscal policy, 


A Tribute to a Great American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
Under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to announce that it is 
with pride and sorrow that I rise, in the 
Name of my Wisconsin constituency, to 
Pay tribute to a great American, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, who passed away in a hos- 
Pital in Phoenix, Ariz., early yesterday 
Morning, April 9—just 2 months short 
Of his 90th birthday. 

And this great American, who lived 
Just 10 miles west of my congressional 
district in Wisconsin, in a once obscure 
Place he named Taliesin, even in the last 
days of the broad expanse of his life re- 
Mained provocatively controversial and 
magnificently creative. He will best be 
Temembered for having lifted American 
architecture from the status of a craft to 
& fine art, but to Mr. Wright architecture 
Was even more fundamental and mean- 
ingful; it was a way of life, a philosophy. 

Prank Lloyd Wright was a man of un- 
Tivaled achievements in the fleld of 
architecture, Magnificent at once as an 
engineer and as an artist, he has left his 
Monuments in stone and steel, in wood 
and concrete, and glass and plastic, in 
Slobe-girdling profusion. 

Characteristic of the man was his dar- 

ing conception of the plan for the Im- 
Derial Hotel in Tokyo, in 1915. Required 
to design an earthquake-proof building 
for a region noted for its frequent and 
Severe earthquakes, he discarded the an- 
cient reliance upon rock for solidity, 
knowing that it is in the rock itself that 
the earthquake takes place, and built the 
hotel like a huge Noah’s Ark, not sup- 
Ported on anything solid, but floating 
Upon soft mud, and held together in- 
ternally by cantilevered fioors and con- 
Crete supports. 


The building was completed and 


Opened for use in 1922, and in 1923 tri- 
umphantly survived, undamaged, the ex- 
treme test of the great earthquake of 
that year, one of the worst earthquakes 

Japanese history. It was the only 
Major building to withstand that up- 
heaval, and many a correspondent wrote 
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in awed tones of seeing its mass looming 
above a waste of rubble. 

But that is one of his ideas, one of his 
buildings. He spouted ideas like a foun- 
tain, and strewed buildings behind him 
in his career as a child strews toys. But 
varied as these buildings are, each suited 
to its surroundings, meeting its special 
engineering problems, fulfilling the needs 
and desires of its owner, and expressing 
the resolute independence of the archi- 
tect vet there is a core of unity inform- 
ing all this sparkling variety. 

Everywhere, and all the time, Frank 
Lloyd Wright was the exponent of a 
philosophy of architecture that com- 
bined functionalism with what may be 
called naturalism. His effort was al- 
ways to make his building seem to grow 
out of the earth like a tree or a bush, to 
loom like a rocky cliff or to curve like a 
lily; but at the same time to suit his 
building to its function as strictly as a 
machine. A similar suiting of building 
to its surroundings and function appears 
in the apparent inconsistency with 
which Wright, the most spectacular free- 
spender in the history of architecture, 
devoted himself and his Taliesin Fellow- 
ship to the problem of constructing 
medium-sized homes at a moderate cost 
and with the least expenditure of mate- 
rial and labor, at the same time retaining 
artistic excellence. A lavish expenditure 
of wealth he found suitable to the dis- 
play of spectacular beauty that a rich 
man might desire for his estate—but for 
the man of moderate means he was in- 
tent on securing an equal beauty at a 
pared-to-the-bone cost. 

A “rebellious old gentleman,” they 
called him. He was indeed rebellious, 
He rebelled against hidebound conserva- 
tism, and equally against doctrinaire 
modernism. He was wise and witty, 
fierce and furious, warm with human 
sympathy, delight, ambition, energy, and 
a passion for truth and justice. His 
name will be honored for centuries in the 
history of architecture, 

He had won international eminence 
long before some of us in the House of 
Representatives were born, but his con- 
tributions, his genius and the spirit of 
his personality will live forever. Indeed, 
he leaves this earth uniquely—already 
memorialized by his own monuments. 
We and the generations to come will 
long remain in his debt. 


Postscript on the CCD 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on March 
3, 1959, I inserted in the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Richmond 
News Leader, entitled “Pow-Wow on 
40th Street,” which dealt with a meeting 
of the consultative conference on de- 
segregation. Along with the editorial 
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was printed the minutes of the mass 
media committee of this organization. 

The News Leader, on March 26, wrote 
again of this organization and related 
certain other facts concerning its mem- 
bership which I think the American 
people would be interested in having 
made known to them. I believe that the 
second editorial, entitled “Postscript on 
the CCD” is worthy of the attention of 
all Americans. This points up, I think, 
the allout effort that is being made to 
spread false propaganda and hatred 
upon vast segments of the Nation. 

I desire to include the editorial herein 
with my remarks and commend it to the 
reading of the Members of the House: 

POSTSCRIPT ON THE CCD 

A month ago this newspaper carried on its 
editorial page the minutes of a meeting held 
by an interesting, if unknown, body—the 
mass media committee of the Consultative 
Conference on Desegregation. These minutes, 
never intended for publication, described 
with revealing frankness the coordinated, 
professional efforts being made by integra- 
tionist groups to advance their point of view. 

The Consultative Conference on Desegrega- 
tion was a new outfit in our book, 
to the Associated Press in New York at first 
drew a blank. The secretary was unwilling 
to disclose the names of the member agencies 
of this conference without their consent. 

Now, however, a letter is at hand from the 
New York bureau of the Associated Press for- 
warding information obtained from Arnold 
Aronson, of the National Community Rela- 
tions Advisory Council, who serves as secre- 
tary of the CCD. 

The Consultative Conference on Desegrega- 
tion was formed a little over 2 years ago, Mr, 
Aronson advises, “in order to further com- 
munication among organizations committed 
to facilitating orderly compliance with the 
constitutional requirements regarding de- 
segregation.” The CCD is a “mechanism for 
interconsultation and for an exchange of 
information, views, and experiences.” It 
does not engage in legislative activity, “nor 
does it take public actions or issue public 
statements.” 

Member agencies include the following: 

Department of racial and cultural rela- 
tions, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. = 7 

Catholic Committee of the South. 

Synagogue Council of America. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

Americans for Democratic Action, 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish Congress. 

Anti-Defamation League. 

Board of National Missions, United Presby- 
terlan Church in the U.S.A, 

Catholic Interracial Council. 

Council for Social Action, Congregational 
Christian Churches. 

Department of Social Welfare, United 
Christian Missionary Society, Disciples of 
Christ. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, Com- 
mission on Christian Social Action. 

Jewish Labor Committee. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

National board, YWCA. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Division of Christian Citizenship. 

National Sharecroppers Fund, Inc. 

National Social Welfare Assembly. 

Southern Regional Council. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Unitarian Service Committee. 

United Automobile Workers of America. 

United Church Women. 
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United Steelworkers of America. 

Women's Division of Christian Service of 
the Methodist Church, 

That is the lineup: Twenty-nine organi- 
gations, including several of great wealth 
and political influence, working smoothly 
together on one coordinated drive to pro- 
mote racial integration. 

And the American South, whose society, 
culture, and institutions are the targets of 
this formidable assault, remains almost de- 
tenseless in a war of ideas. When will we 
marshal our scattered forces for an effective 
campaign of our own? 


America’s Educational System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED WAMPLER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the April 1959, issue of the 
American Federationist magazine an ar- 
ticle dealing with the problem of Amer- 
ica’s educational system and Federal 
proposals designed to relieve, hopefully 
to an appreciable extent, the stresses 
currently besetting our public schools. 

The article was written by Carl J. 
Megel, the president of the American 
Federation of Teachers. Against the 
background of Congress’ legislative at- 
tempts in the school construction and 
educational fields, I find Mr. Megel's 
analysis penetratingly provocative: 

Among the union teachers who view edu- 
cational deficiencies and inequities from 
inside our public schools, there is new hope 
that our national lawmakers will have the 
vision and the courage to provide Federal 
aid for education. 

This hope is spurred by the introduction 
and strong sponsorship of the Murray-Met- 
calf bill. This bill would supply money at 
an equal ratio per child to help all States 
and communities to erect much-needed 
buildings and increase now-scanty teachers’ 
salaries. 

Hope for such aid to our overloaded public 
schools has sprung up at each session of Con- 
gress for many years, only to be dashed by 
the reactionaries. 

The school burden on the States and local 
communities was reflected in a recent Census 
Bureau report that education now takes up 
to one-third of State and local tax revenue. 
The unfairness of this to State and local 
taxpayers is not so much the portion of 
their taxes spent for schools but the vast 
numbers of people who escape helping to 
pay public education costs under the out- 
dated, provincial and local school taxing 
formulae. 

The Federal taxing system is the only sys- 
tem with the ability to spread school costs 
over all the people and thus contribute 
enough money to update the Nation's public 
schools without financial harm to anyone, 

Nevertheless, we must expect. to face the 
same reactionary group that has blocked 
Federal aid for education in the past. That 
education is the first and major prerequisite 
for national defense and democracy is small 
deterrent to the reactionaries and to the 
numerous school administrations controlled 
by reactionaries. 

Again raised is the old bromide that "Fed- 
eral aid means Federal control.” This is 
nonsense, but many people are fooled by the 
cry, 
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Then there is the demand for “sanctity of 
local responsibility"—without regard to the 
extent of local ability. 

Also the crop of school cure-alls and nos- 
trums: 

“Let us teach 1,000 children in a class 
through one television camera.” 

“Let us keep teachers with merit 
rating by paying those who agree with the 
principal more money than to those who 
may not.” 

“Let us solve the teacher shortage with 
housewives acting as teachers’ aides.” 

“Let us organize “Teacher for Tomorrow 
Clubs’ among high school students.” (They 
join the clubs, only to find out how much 
less a teacher earns than many semi-skilled 
manual workers.) 

The other day J. Lloyd Trump, a professor 
at the University of Illinois, spread confu- 
sion among newspaper readers nationally 
with a speech before the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 

“We should meet the teacher shortage with 
classes of 100 or more,“ he said. 

Dr. Trump teaches education. Would he 
consent to 100 student teachers in one of 


‘shis own classes? We don't think so. Knowl- 


edge is not an assembly-line product. 

Families striving for better education for 
their children will do well to anticipate the 
campaign to spread confusion. They should 
find out at first hand the needs of their chil- 
dren's schools by talking to teachers, The 
teachers—more than administrators in ivory 
towers—know the score. 

In the next quarter of a century our peo- 
ple will experience entirely new modes of 
living. The change is inevitable. It is not 
reasonable to expect that America’s children 
will be able to prepare themselves for the 
new era in the neglected public schools of 
today—understaffed, undersized, and under- 
equipped as they are. 

Education is the key to the progress for 
which men strive. Many school systems 
have improved very little since 1909—and the 
reason is not entirely public apathy. The 
United States has 50,453 separate school 
districts. They are run by people who differ 
in their sense of responsibility. In the vari- 
ous school districts differing values are 
placed on education in general as well as 
on just what and how the schools teach. 

Four major shortages are found in Amer- 
ica’s public schools today, The Murray- 
Metcalf bill or a similar measure would help 
to correct these shortages, directly or in- 
directly. 

“What are these four shortages? Let's look 
at them: 

1, There is a shortage of at least 300,000 
teachers having a bachelor’s degree. Federal 
aid for teachers’ salaries would help attract 
more young people into teaching and bring 
back many who quit for better paying jobs 
elsewhere, 

2. At least 400,000 new classrooms are 
needed to eliminate double-shift classes, to 
reduce classes to 25 pupils each and to re- 
place obsolete buildings, many of them bullt 
in the 19th century. 

3. More than half the Nation's classrooms 
lack modern teaching equipment ranging 
from textbooks to visual aids. 

4. Far too many school administrations 
are still unconscious of the new and vital 
role of education. They put ill-advised 
economies ahead of curriculum and proper 
education of children, Federal aid would 
awaken such school administrations. 

To the perennial cry that Federal aid 
means Federal control, the thinking parent 
may well reply: 

“The Murray-Metcalf bill sets up safe- 
guards against this. But if it would mean 
Federal influence—so what?” 

Certainly it would do no harm for the 
Federal Government to equalize educational 
opportunity. 
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Our Federal Government is by, for, and of 
the people. It is time we met the Federal 
control bogey head on. 

The argument that Federal aid for educa- 
tion would be an innovation is also full of 
holes, For a hundred years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has given aid to education in vari- 
ous forms—land grants and funds for special 
educational purposes. 

The Nation will also hear the old cry from 
foes of Federal aid that wealthy Northern 
States do not need it. These wealthy States 
supply their own answer. They have as 
many outdated school buildings as the poorer 
States. In addition, none of the cities of 
over 400,000 population has been able to 
secure the number of degree teachers it has 
needed. 

Federal aid for education may rightly be 
considered an investment that will more 
than pay for itself, 

Tomorrow's need will be for greater num- 
bers of skilled workers and fewer unskilled 
workers. Education will be the key to the 
individual’s earnings. Higher incomes 
mean more money channeled back to the 
Government in income taxes as well as in 
other kinds of taxes. 

The need for an educational system capable 
of coping with our times should be clear- 
Adequate numbers of modern schools and 
thoroughly qualified teachers are our major 
prerequisite for national security and for 
democratic living in this atomic and space- 
pioneering age. 


Frank Lloyd Wright: A Nonconformist, 
but a Man of Vision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Frank Lloyd Wright has taken from 
the world one of those rare individuals 
who was not afraid to be a nonconform- 
ist, a man who did not fear being vision- 
ary. 

His work was that of a man regarded 
by many as the greatest, if perhaps the 
most controversial, architect of this 
century. : 

On April 19, Mr. Wright had been 
scheduled to address a meeting of the 
Silvermine Guild in Norwalk, Conn., and 
I had hoped to hear this great individ- 
ualist talk about his work. 

I think that an editorial in the New 
York Times this morning sums up nicely 
the career and the life of Mr. Wright- 
I would like, therefore, Mr. Speaker, tO 
introduce this editorial into the RECORD: 

FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 

It is customary in many quarters these 
days to indict our society for its alleged 
stress on conformity and for its supposed 
trend toward the organization man as its 
representative citizen. Yet the passing of 
Frank Lloyd Wright was front page news 
yesterday, and no American of the present 
century has been less associated with con“ 
formity or anything smacking of the Or- 
ganization man than this pioneer in archi- 
tecture who influenced so profoundly the 
surroundings in which many of us live 
work and play. 

Boldness and imaginative daring were the 
hallmarks of the long career of this artists 
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Who worked in three dimensions with the 
most varied of materials. Like every in- 
Rovator who makes his mark upon his times, 
he was the object of both adulation and at- 
tack and it is still too early to give the final 
Verdict on his place in the history of archi- 
tecture and, more generally, of art, But 
even now itis clear that he brought a fresh- 
ness of vision and a zest for Hife to his work 
which provided stimulus for new thinking 
and for new experimentation, a stimulus 
which worked its power on both his followers 
and his opponents. Original thinkers and 
artists of the stature of Frank Lloyd Wright 
are rare in any time and any society. We are 
richer for the fact that he found a hospita- 
ble atmosphere for his work and creativity. 


Newsweek Reports on the Great Economic 
Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr, Speaker, there ap- 
Peared in Newsweek magazine of April 
18, 1959, a most lucid and comprehen- 
Sive analysis of the diversity in expert 
Opinion today on the questions of eco- 
nomic growth and price stability. The 
authors of this timely and informative 
article are Editors Sandford Brown and 
Hobart Rowen, of the magazine. I be- 
lieve it will be of great interest to Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle. Under 
leaye to extend my remarks, I therefore 
Offer the article for inclusion in the 

N RD: 

Unwatched by TV or tabloids, devoid of 
inflammatory words or fifth amendment 
thugs, a congressional committee this week 

an investigation whose enormous scope 
transcends by far its lack of dramatics. The 
Subject before the Jolnt Economic Commit- 
tee was nothing less than the whole future 
of the U.S, economy and everything that 
leans on it. And that future could be boiled 
down to a single issue. As Senator PAUL 
Doras, Illinois Democrat and committee 
Chairman, defined it: “The central problem 
Of our times is how to combine price sta- 
bility and growth.” The answers to that 
Problem—which undoubtedly will be based 
on political as well as economic beliefs—will 
determine how much the Government spends 
in the future for what, and how much it 
Collects in taxes from whom. In short, the 
answers will affect every person in the 
country. 

The dry-talking, chart-toting economists 
Called by the committee to give advice on 
the problem were stepping into a red-hot 
debate that has been raging for months 
Wherever a businessman, labor leader, poli- 
tician (or, for that matter, an economist) 
Pushed back his chair and rose to make an 
atterdinner speech. One one side are those 
Whose main worry is economic lassitude— 
the fear that the economy may be growing 
too slowly to meet the demands upon it. On 
the other side are those whose principal 
anxiety is economic explosion—the com- 
bustible inflationary forces that might be 

~_ ignited by too rapid growth. 

The problem of growth vs. inflation is 

y a new one. In fact, it is as old as 
economy itself. What's more, the state of 
economy at the moment seems caculated 

to soothe anxieties on both sides of the great 
debate. The Nation's total output of goods 


and services was still rising fast (up 2.4 per- 
cent in the first quarter over the fourth 
quarter of last year); personal income, re- 
tail sales, industrial production were all hit- 
ting new peaks. At the same time, the Con- 
sumer Price Index stands at 123.7 percent of 
the 1947-49 average, exactly where it stood 
when the recovery surge started. 
Why, then, a great debate at this time? 


CAUSE FOR TALK 


The immediate reason probably lay in an- 
other statistic: ‘The jobless rolls still were 
well above the 4 million mark in March, 
showing all too clearly how far employment 
was lagging behind the general business re- 
covery. Harvard's Sumner Slichter, one of 
four economists called by the Joint Commit- 
tee in its preliminary hearings last month, 
recommended that the Government schedule 
& $3 billion deficit in ita budget for fiscal 
1960 for the sole purpose of stimulating the 
economy. Another witness, President Tru- 
man's former chief economic adviser Leon 
Keyserling, told Newsweek last week that he 
favors a boost in Government spending as 
“the quickest way to create jobs.“ Commit- 
tee Chairman Dovucias himself has made it 
plain that he thinks the first objective of the 
moment, with priority over any and all steps 


‘to check potential inflation, should be to 


restore full employment. 

Against such views, the administraton, the 
Federal Reserve, and probably a majority of 
U.S. economists are solidly arrayed. Gabriel 
Hauge, former economic assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and now an officer of New 
York's manufacturers Trust Co., states the 
case this way: A boost in Government spend- 
ing would not create jobs quickly since it 
would be hard to allocate the money to areas 
and industries where unemployment is con- 
centrated. More important, Hauge thinks 
that “the economy is ticking along just right 
at the moment, provided we ease the burden 
of the unemployed with adequate unemploy- 
ment compensation.” Extra Government 
spending, he thinks could set off another 
unhealthy, 1955-style boom and lay the 
groundwork for another recession. 


STRETCHOUT 


On top of this, Hauge agrees with admin- 
istration epokeamen who predict that the 
natural forces of the economy will cut un- 
employment to close to 3 million by the end 
of the year in any case. “Up to now, man- 
agement has preferred to stretch out the 
working week rather than hire back addi- 
tional workers, because of high wage rates,” 
says Hauge. “But the average workweek 
has been stretched about as far as it will go 
(to 39.8 hours). From now on, business im- 
provement should be refiected in more 
jobs” (and it apparently is). 

But the problem of 1959 unemployment is 
only a starting point for the great debate. 
Some far more fundamental issues have been 
brought to the fore by the whole cycle of 
recession and recovery just experienced, 
Among them: 

The possibility that a growing labor force 
and continued automation of production are 
making it harder and harder for the Nation 
to achieve “full employment” as time passes. 

The simple fact that, rich as the Nation 
is, 20 percent of its families exists on incomes 
of less than $1,890 a year. 

The mounting economic challenge of the 
Soviet Union, whose industrial output has 
expanded at an average rate of 7 percent in 
the last 5 years versus a 2.3 percent rate (in 
constant dollars) for the United States. 

To all of these basic problems, there is a 
single answer: Faster growth for the United 
States. Just to absorb the 1 million new 
people added to the work force, each year, 
the economy must grow $10 billion; in a 
sense, it would be standing still. To improve 
living standards, the output of goods and 
services must increase even faster. And 
while U.S. living standards have undeniably 
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improved since 1953 In terms of the real 
benefits produced by each hour of labor, 
nearly everyone agrees that the Nation has 
been growing too slowly to achieve its real 
potential, Most authorities believe that the 
economy should work for an optimum cruis- 
ing speed that would boost output without 
eroding the gains through price inflation 
and painful readjustments. 

There are a few mavericks. Slichter, for 
one, thinks that “some of the causes that 
raise output also produce inflation.” So 
what? he says in effect. He is convinced the 
Nation should accept a modicum of inflation 
as inevitable and harmless, try to keep-it at 
a modest level by such means as lowering 
tariffs. Another Harvard economist, author 
John K. (The AMuent Society) Galbraith, 
thinks that the main objective should not 
be simply to boost the Nation's gross output 
but to channel more of its energies and capi- 
tal into vital areas that don't get as much 
as they should (e.g., education, slum clear- 
ance). 

But the essential questions of the great 
debate are on matters of degree (How much 
should national output be boosted?) and 
matters of method (What is the best way 
to achieve the optimum speed?). 

Not surprisingly, the same people advocat- 
ing a boost in Government outlays this year 
to help create jobs are the people plumping 
for the fastest rate of growth over the long 
term —5 percent a year is a target mentioned, 
with Government spending to be used as a 
fiscal whip to drive the economy to the de- 
sired heights, This group has its roots of 
political power in the liberal wing of the 
Democratic Party. Its chief spokesman is 
Democratic Advisory Council member Key- 
serling, who feels that too little growth is 
just as apt to cause inflation as too much. 

Underutilization of equipment and man- 
power has been forcing prices up in recent 
inflation periods, claims Keyserling, who feels 
that many of the administered price increases 
of recent years were put through specifically 
to compensate for uneconomically low levels 
of production and sales, By stimulating in- 
dustrial -expansion with boosts in Govern- 
ment spending (on the theory that the rest 
of the economy tends to catch up with what 
the Government is doing), Keyserling argues 
that the Nation would be able to put its 
facilities to more economical use, produce 
enough tax revenues so that the Government 
can balance future budgets, and thus lick the 
problem of inflation. 


POINT OF ISSUE 


To men like Economist Hauge and Chief 
Economic Adviser Raymond Saulnier, this is 
putting- the cart before the horse at the top 
of asteep hill. While they don’t argue with 
the need for faster growth, they would aim 
for an average rate of around 4 percent and 
would make no attempt to set yearly goals 
for the economy but work for a long-term 
average. Most important: Instead of trying 
to stimulate growth to defeat inflation, they 
would concentrate on checking inflation to 
stimulate growth. The methods: Cut taxes 
to boost business incentives and increase 
private investment; reduce monopoly power 
to stimulate competition; make monetary 
adjustments to check or stimulate demand 
as necessary. 

The fact is that neither camp can make a 
clear-cut, detailed case for its methods, or 
eliminate the inevitable loopholes that any 
economist can find in any other economist’s 
brief. Saulnier has no really good answer to 
the question of why the Government should 


1 A small difference in rate eventually adds 
up to alot. In a projection by the National 
Planning Association, the difference between 
a growth rate of 3.7 percent and one of 4.5 
percent—only eight-tenths of 1 percentage 
point—would make a difference of $35 billion 
in the gross national product by 1970. 
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be concentrating on boosting private Invest- 
ment now, when there is already a large 
amount of idle plant capacity. And Keyser- 
ling never quite spells out how higher Fed- 
eral budgets would generate higher spend- 
ing by industry. 

* PRECEDENT 


Economic history can be cited to support 
either side's case. Past statistics on growth 
rates versus price inflation over the same 
periods, for example, would seem to support 
the Keyserling view that rapid expansion 
alone has not been a prime cause of inflation. 
Prices dropped 0.3 percent while output was 
jumping 8 percent in 1954-55 and have held 
steady through the current recovery. In con- 
trast, prices rose 2.7 percent while output 
dropped 3 percent in 1957-58. Yet New 
York's First National City Bank points out 
that the Keyserling technique of trying to 
balance the budget with Federal spending 
was tried and found wanting more than 20 
years ago. It failed in 1933-36, even with 
the aid of successive tax increases, notes the 
bank. Trying to do too much and control 
too much spells inflationary disruption of 
orderly work and progress. 

There is just as much room for argument 
on the question of how fast the economy can 
or should grow. For one thing, how much 
growth is physically within reach? Econ- 
omist Hauge thinks that a 5 percent rate 
would require annual capital outlays “one 
and one-half to two times the peak level of 
nearly $38 billion we hit in the third quarter 
of 1957, plus a much larger proportion of the 
population in the work force. I just don't 
think this is in the cards for the near future.” 
And how much growth could be sustained 
without yearly “borrowing” from the future 
(thus generating severe recessions) and 
without wasting too many gains through in- 
Hation? Again, there is no sure answer. But 
General Electric economic analysts have 
projected a probable 4.7 percent annual in- 
crease in the gross national product over the 
next 10 years—3.2 percent in constant, 1958 
oo plus 1.5 percent in plain, inflationary 
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But one thing does seem certain, eyen 
though the debate is still millions of words, 
and probably millions of ballots, away from 
any sort of resolution: The Nation's rate of 
growth is going to be speeded up. There has 
been a noticeable shift within the adminis- 
tration toward a more liberal view of Govern- 
ment's role in promoting economic expan- 
sion, with conservative men like Saulnier 
looking toward higher spending for housing 
and education and talking easily of a $600 
billion economy not too far ahead, 

Dr. Gerhard Colm, chief economist of the 
National Planning Association, sums up the 
trend this way: “Under the impact of the 
great depression of the thirties, the Second 
World War, and of cold war and competitive 
coexistence, we have become increasingly 
growth conscious. It is likely that the Gov- 
ernment will be forced to adopt programs 
favoring economic growth and counteracting 
prolonged periods of stagnation or recession. 

We can count on a rate of growth dur- 
ing the next decade which is substantially 
larger than that [3 percent] of the last 50 
years.” 

The NPA itself has picked 4.2 percent as 
the most likely rate. As part of an exhaus- 
tive study (whose details will be sent to its 
subscribers this month), it has constructed 
a model of the economy that this rate of 
growth would produce by 1970. Here is how 
hypothetical 1970 stacks up against pre- 
recession 1957; 

Gross national product: $790 billion in 
1970 versus $451 billion in 1957. 

Industrial production: 254 versus 142 
(1947-49 equals 100). 

Average working hours: 37.5 per week 
versus 41, 
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Labor force: 83.6 million versus 67.9 mil- 
lion; employment of 80.7 million versus 65 
million. , 

Still another study, released last week by 
the Committee for Economic Development, 
gives the cheering promise that®this may be 
real growth, and not just a paper mirage 
conjured. up in Washington. Surveying 
probable Government budgets over the next 
decade, Economist Otto Eckstein estimates 
that Federal outlays in 1968 will amount to 
about $97.1 billion, with a fat, anti-infla- 
tionary surplus of $7.5 billion. 

But Eckstein's forecast has one strong 
hedge: All bets are off {f there’s an upset of 
the recent overall balance of forces in the 
great debate of 1959. 


Twelve-Point Plan To Improve Social 
Security System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it is by 
now generally agreed that help and care 
of our aged population constitutes today 
a major national problem which requires 
a serious approach on a national scale. 
We have today over 12 million elderly 
and retired citizens who are dependent 
on their monthly social security pay- 
ments for their subsistence, and before 
very long their number will reach 15 mil- 
lion people. There are others in this age 


group who would prefer to retire, but, 


they cannot afford to do so because the 
benefits they would derive would be in- 
sufficient to cover their needs in these 
days of high cost of living. 

Our social security system was ini- 
tiated in 1935. We shall soon be ap- 
proaching the quarter-century mark. It 


was originally established as one of the 


major steps in combating the greatest 
economic depression in our history, and 
it really proved to be an important factor 
in helping to pull the Nation out the 
economic mire of the 1930's. What is 
achieved then it can do now, too, in 
view of the 5 million unemployed in the 
country now and the very slow recovery 
that our economy is making from last’s 
year’s recession. 

Over the past few years we have made 
some amendments to the Social Security 
Act, particularly in extending coverage 
to more people and increasing benefits to 
some extent. Last year I supported the 
7-percent increase, though I tried to ob- 
tain a higher increase. However, these 
improvements have been relatively small 
compared to the needs of the average re- 
tired person. Many of them have no 
savings to supplement their social secu- 
rity income They have been victimized 
by the sharp rise in the cost of living 
since the end of the war. Many of them 
find themselves in dire straits and are 
actually undergoing physical and mental 
anguish in an effort to keep their heads 
above the water at a period in life when 
their health is deteriorating. 

Our Nation cannot afford to let those 
who are forced to retire because of ad- 
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vanced age to pay a heavy toll by being 
relegated to a lower standard of living 
in their declining years. The higher 
costs of food, medical care and other 
essentials of life have shrunk the value 
of their meager dollars which they re- 
ceive each month. In the past, some of 
our elderly citizens were able to supple- 
ment their limited income with outside 
earnings, but these opportunities have 
greatly diminished in recent years with 
the increase in unemployment. 

I have become firmly convinced in the 
last few years that we have reached @ 
point where an overhaul of the social 
security system is badly needed. We 
must bring it into step with the times 
and the needs of the people. We must 
make urgent improvements and intro- 
duce long-needed changes which will 
enable our elderly people to enjoy the 
fruits of their life’s labor in their de- 
clining years, without undue worries and 
the feeling of being “the forgotten peo- 
ple.” 

Consequently, I have given consider- 
able thought to this whole problem of 
our senior citizens, with the result that 
I am now renewing my efforts to obtain 
larger benefits. During the past few 
months I have been working on an om- 
nibus social security measure and I am 
now introducing this bill. It contains 12 
major changes which, if adopted, would 
be a great step forward in overhauling 
and improving the whole social security 
system. 

The following are the 12 major pro- 
visions advocated in my omnibus social 
security bill: 

Section 1 increases all social security 
benefits by 30 percent. Minimum 
monthly payments are to be increased 
to $50, instead of $33 at present. Maxi- 
mum payments are to be established at 
$200 in the case of primary ‘beneficiaries. 

Section 2 reduces the retirement age 
to 62 for both men and women, and elim- 
inates the present actuarial reduction in 
benefit amounts for women. 

Section 3 increases from $4,800 to 
$6,000 the amount of annual wages 
which may be taken into account in 
computing benefits and taxes, thus in- 
creasing the earnings base. 

Section 4 does the same thing for 
those in the self-employment category 
by increasing from $4,800 to $6,000 the 
amount of their income from self-em- 
ployment which is to be taken into ac- 
pore in computing their benefits and 
axes, ‘ 

Section 5 extends from 18 to 21 the 
maximum age for eligibility of children 
to receive benefits, which would enable 
such children to continue their educa- 
tion and finish college or other school- 


Section 6 increases the amount of @ 
widow's social security benefit from the 
present level of 75 percent of her hus- 
band’s allowance to 85 percent of that 
amount. 

Section 7 increases from $1,200 to 
$1,500 a year the amount of outside earn- 
ings which a social-security pensioner 
may receive without suffering deductions 
from his benefits under the work clause- 

Section 8 permits a blind person to re- 
ceive disability insurance benefits with 
only four quarters of coverage, and to 
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Continue to receive such benefits after 
attaining retirement age. 

~ Section 9 establishes a new program of 
hospitalization and surgical insurance 
for individuals entitled to old-age and 
Survivors insurance benefits. It would 
Cover the costs of up to 60 days of hos- 
Pitalization in each 12-month period; the 
cost of up to 120 days of nursing home 
Services in each 12-month period, also 
Payments covering reasonable costs of 
Surgical services, as well as out-patient 
Care and emergency surgery, 

Section 10 provides that an individual's 
first $50 a month of earned income shall 
be disregarded in determining his eligi- 
bility, on the basis of need, for old-age 
Assistance. In other words, recipients of 
Such assistance would be permitted to 
earn up to $50 a month without having 
that amount deducted from their sub- 
sistence grants. 

Section 11 seeks to aid dependent chil- 
dren over the age of 18, if they are reg- 
ularly attending school. The purpose 
here is to encourage the care of depend- 
ent children and to enable such needy 
children to acquire an education. 

Section 12 increases the rates of social 
Security taxes for employees, employers, 
and the self-employed in order to obtain 
the necessary funds required to cover the 
Additional costs of these increased bene- 
fits and to keep the social security fund 
Solvent. 

This is my 12-point program for over- 
hauling the social security system. Each 
of these points fills a need. All of them 
together would bring the entire system 
up-to-date and make it one of the best 
in the whole world—a model for many 
Other nations to seek to emulate. 

It is my view that the increased bene- 
fits advocated in my bill will repay the 
extra cost in a number of ways: 

First. It would provide greater pur- 
Chasing power to our retired citizens and 
enable them to maintain an adequate 
Standard of living in their retirement. 

Second. It would encourage many of 
Our older workers to retire and make 
available more jobs for younger people. 
thus decreasing the unemployment roll 
and unemployment insurance payments. 

Third. It would provide a much- 
needed health program of hospital and 
Surgical services and nursing home care 
for the elderly, thus helping them to 
Save on their costly medical care needed 
in old age and to utilize their meager in- 
come for other essentials. 

Fourth, It would assist and encourage 
Many youngsters to stay in school and 
Continue their education up to the age 
of 21, from which both they and the 
Nation would gain, thus keeping them 
out of the labor force or preventing 
them from becoming public charges. 

Fifth. It would provide a considerable 
boon to the economy of the country be- 
Cause of the increase purchasing power 
on the part of the retired, the reduction 
in unemployment, the medical care for 
the old, the educational to the young, 
and the other phases of this program. 

Just as the launching of social secur- 
ity in the 1930's helped to overcome the 
effects of the depression of that era, so 
an overhaul along the lines as suggested 
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in my bill could prove to be of more 
lasting value to the economy of the Na- 
tion and the continued economic growth 
of the country. z 

I recall that when social security was 
first introduced nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, it was considered by many 
people as a drastic step because of the 
payments involved. There were even 
some pessimists who foresaw economic 
ruin for the country. As we look back 
over the perspective of time, what do we 
find? Today a grateful Nation realizes 
the tremendous significance of the social 
security system and would not hear of 
discarding it or even reducing it. A po- 
litical officeholder or a political party ad- 
vocating such a step would be thrown 
out of office at the very next election. 

The American people have long ago 
ceased to regard social security in the 
nature of a dole. Rather, they prefer to 
regard it as a democratic system estab- 
lished by a free people to provide eco- 
nomic security to its older citizens after 
they have completed a lifetime of useful 
service. It is our way of saying to these 
people: Now that you are retired from 
your life's labors, a grateful Nation will 
maintain you in dignity and security, free 
from want or worries. But are we real- 
ly maintaining them in dignity and se- 
curity? Unfortunately, our elderly citi- 
zens are not enjoying the measure of eco- 
nomic independence originally foreseen 
for them. under the social security sys- 
tem. 

The time has, therefore, come when we 
must take full cognizance of the prob- 
lems of our aging population, not merely 
for their own benefit but for the Nation 
as a whole. We cannot ignore these 
problems any longer or they will get out 
of hand. We must approach them from 
a practical, yet humane, point of view. 

I believe that the approach advocated 
in my bill is reasonable and realistic. It 
will help eliminate major deficiencies in 
our social security system, and at the 
same time provide our older citizens with 
greater economic security. It will make 
possible for them to live in dignity and 
to walk with their heads high—proud 
that an appreciative Nation has not for- 
gotten them in their old age. 


John Drupa, Boys’ Clubs of America 
Boy of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr, Speaker, in my 
short speech to the House at the open- 
ing of today’s session I told of John 
Drupa, the Binghamton, N.Y., boy who 
has been chosen Boy of the Year by the 
Boys’ Clubs of America, and who is in 
Washington today. The news release 
concerning his selection gives more de- 
tails about his background, and Iam sure 
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my colleagues will agree that he is a 
remarkable young man. 
Boys’ CLUBS or AMERICA Bor OF YEAR 
FORMER LATVIAN REFUGEE 


John Drupa, 15, a member of the Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., Boys’ Club, has been named 
1959's “Boy of the year“ by the Boys’ Clubs 
of America, the youth organization dedi- 
cated to the furtherance of juvenile decency. 
Drupa, who fied from the Russians with his 
mother after World War II, was chosen by a 
national committee of judges from candi- 
dates nominated by BOA's 522 local clubs, 
The young winner, an accomplished public 
speaker, will come to New York to receive 
the “Junior Citizenship Award“ from former 
President Herbert Hoover, chairman of the 
Boys’ Clubs of America, during National 
Boys’ Club Week, April 6 to 12. 

The Boys’ Clubs’ "Junior Citizen” repre- 
sents more than half a million Boys’ Club 
members from all over the country and Ha- 
wail. He was selected in the 13th annual 
search for the boy who best fulfills the 
requisite “outstanding service to home, 
church, school, community and Boys’ Club.” 

Young Drupa was a very small child when 
his mother escaped from Latvia with an- 
other brother and a sister. His older 
brother and father remained behind to de- 
fend their homeland against the recon- 
quering Soviets. Both father and brother 
were taken prisoner by the Russians and 
sent to Siberia. Mrs. Drupa and her three 
small children moved from one European 
country to another until they were ad- 
mitted to the United States in 1951. Re- 
cently John’s father and brother were re- 
leased from Siberian prison camp but are 
unable to join thelr family in the United 
States. 

John couldn't speak English when he ar- 
rived here at the age of seven, and so could 
not be placed with his age group in school. 
The young refugee had difficulty making 
friends because of the language barrier until 
soon after his arrival, he became a member 
of the Binghamton Boy's Club. There he 
made friends easily, and today is one of 
the club’s most popular members. 

John has been able to catch up in school 
and for the past five years has been an honor 
student, is now treasurer of his homeroom 
and a member of the school traffic staff. His 
principal says proudly, “John helps his fel- 
low students by devoting his own time to 
teaching them efficient methods of prepar- 
ing for exams and to giving advice and as- 
sistance in homework.” 

Junior Citizen Drupa has been active in all 
forms of community service in which his 
Boys’ Club engages, including making 
speeches for United Fund campaigns, and 
has won a variety of wards. In 1956, he was 
co-winner of a trip to Washington in con- 
nection with the American Heritage—Boys’ 
Clubs of America national “Get Out the 
Vote” contest. He was one of two Boys’ Club 
members who obtained the greatest num- 
ber of pledges to vote. In speeches during 
the Vote“ campaign, he stressed that the 
right to vote is the most important right in 
democracy. It is the right which will keep 
a free people always free.. By voting we 
who came as refugees are repaying to 
America a small amount of what this coun- 
try has given us. Voting is the voice of the 
people. Take it away and men won't dare to 
speak about things such as liberty, justice 
and freedom.” 

John received the Binghamton Good 
Citizenship Award for directing the Mayor's 
Youth Council community projects, includ- 
ing the safety program “Hitch Horse Sense 
to Horse Power.” The Mayor has publicly 
expressed his appreciation of this work: 
“John’s handling of this project has resulted 
in a material decrease in speeding and reck- 
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less driving in our area.“ Drupa was mayor- 
for-a-day in 1958. 

The Boy of the Year is a Junior Leader in 
his Boys" Club. a Boy Scout patrol leader, 
and chairman of the board of the Junior 
Sertoma Club, Under John's leadership, the 
group has raised $1,000 for Boys’ Club Day 
Camp through the sale of Christmas trees 
which the boys plant every year, 

John has also received honors in sports, 
including a special Boys’ Club Athletic 
Achievement Award and first place in the 
Activities Day contest in which he succeeded 
in doing 604 sit-ups. His hobbies are skiing, 
skin diving, swimming, electronics, chess, 
and coin collecting. 


Many Older Farmers Use Soil Bank Plan 
as Retirement Route 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF, REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress should take a very long and 
searching look at the conservation re- 
serve program to see that it does not 
become a gravy train which eclipses the 
original congressional intent of with- 
drawing land from production in order 
to discourage production. The follow- 
ing article from the Wall Street Journal 
depicts some extreme applications of the 
program which are bringing it into dis- 
repute. Income received from the pro- 
gram has become a supplement to non- 
farm income. It is being used as a source 
of retirement funds and is defeating the 
primary purpose by assisting farm oper- 
ators to increase the productivity of their 
remaining farmland. These practices 
should be inspected with a congressional 
microscope. 

Many OLDER Farmers Use Som BANK PLAN 
UTE—OTHERS, AFTER 


(By Arthur C. Nauman) 


Bertrown, Wis.—An auctioneer’s chant re- 
cently floated through the brisk spring air 
out on Orlo Taylor's 160-acre farm near here, 
as tractors, a corn planter, bolts, hay and 
even the old dinner bell went on the block. 

Four hours later, this lean, 66-year-old 
farmer was out of business. He's among 
the 183 farmers here in Grant County to 
take avantage of one of the latest Govern- 
ment programs for cutting the farm surplus. 
Mr. Taylor put his entire farm in the soil 
bank's conservation reserve and agreed to 
keep it out of production until 1969. 

Both here and in other areas the new pro- 
gram is providing older farmers, such as Mr. 
Taylor, with enough guaranteed income— 
which they receive without working their 
farms—to permit them to retire. 

TWO MAJOR REASONS 


Of 27 farmers interviewed here, 22 said 
they planned to retire with the money re- 
ceived from idling their farms. This group 
averaged 58 years of age. Soil bank officials 
in W m are checking nationally now 
to find out just what farmers’ motives were 
for idling their land. They say, however, 
that early returns from the survey indicate 
the two major reasons were to retire and to 
work at jobs in town. 
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This grain- and livestock-producing county 
here in southwestern Wisconsin provides a 
good capsule picture of how the program is 
working. In this county, 4.8 percent of the 
farms and 4.4 percent of the tillable land 
has been deposited in the conservation re- 
serve. Nationally, 3.1 percent of the farms 
and 7.2 percent of the cropland has been 
idled. The program, of course, affects not 
only farmers and rural businessmen but is 
of major importance to US. taxpayers. 
Uncle Sam will pay nearly $250,000 a year to 
farmers in Grant County to keep their farms 
out of production. 

Farmers throughout the United States have 
deposited 23 million acres in the conserva- 
tion reserve. The annual bill for keeping 
this land idle will total $365 million, But 
Agriculture Secretary Benson can spend up 
to $375 million a year, which he hopes will 
enable him to idle an additional 5 million 
acres. He's considering asking Congress to 
lift the annual outlay to $575 million so 
the land in the conservation reserve can be 
boosted to 40 million acres. 

The retiring Mr. Taylor will receive $30,760 
over the next 10 years for keeping his farm 
out of production. 

CLIPPING THE WEEDS 

“I won't know for sure until the end of 
the year whether or nof we can make out,” 
Mr. Taylor says. “But I think the income 
will keep us going. After all, my two daugh- 
ters are grown and married. I won't have to 
buy any fertilizer. All III have to do to 
the farm is have the weeds clipped twice a 
year.” 

Drive down the road a few miles and talk 
with 65-year-old Joseph Matt. He agreed 
last fall to deposit his 103 acres in the con- 
servation reserve and will get $2,183 a year 
from the Government. 

“This soil bank is like an insurance policy 
to elderly folks like us.“ he says, puffing his 
long cigar. “The money will come in steady 
ey year. It won't ever freeze, a drought 
won't hurt it, and you don’t have to work 
to get it.” 

Here in Grant County, too, a number of 
farmers banked their farms so they could 
work in town. Loren J. Wood, 30, will re- 
ceive $2,000 a year for keeping his 80-acre 
farm in the soil bank. He's working full 
time now at the Stella Cheese Factory in 
Lancaster, the county seat. Last year he 
held down the job in the cheese plant and 
farmed evenings and weekends. Some nights 
he'd be in the fields until 2:30 a.m., he re- 
calls. III get just about as much from the 
farm as before, maybe a few bucks less, but 
I won't have to do any work there now," he 
says. 

Other farmers also are using the conserva- 
tion reserve as a way to whack the number 
of hours they work. Harry Horsfall, a 
breeder and raiser of purebred Aberdeen 
Angus beef cattle on a farm 10 miles north 
of here, banked his 123 acres of cropland. 
“Cattle take a lot of time,” he says. “This 
way, I can work a shorter day because I don't 
have to bother with raising any crops.” 

INCOME TO BUY FARMS 


Some farmers are using the plan to get an 
assured income that will help them buy 
farms. William Pink bought a 390-acre farm 
near here last year for $45,000. Then he 
deposited the 250 acres of crop land in the 
conservation reserve. Mainly a dairy man, 
Mr. Pink owns 50 head of Holstein cows. 
He'll keep them on his 140 acres of pasture. 
He has rented 25 acres on which he plans to 
raise corn for the silage he'll need to feed the 
cows. But the $5,000 a year he'll get over the 
next 10 years for the land he has in the con- 
servation reserve should pay off the mort- 
gage, he says. 

While it’s still early to measure the effect 
on production of idling 13,000 of this coun- 
ty’s 298,000 acres of tillable land, evidence 
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here indicates other farmers will try harder 
than ever to get each acre to yield just 4 
little more corn, oats, and soybeans, three 
of the major crops produced here. 

“Our orders for fertilizer are running a 
good 15 percent ahead of last year at this 
time,” says Herm Wolfgram, manager of the 
fertilizer plant operated at Prairie du Chien 
by Wisconsin Farmco Service Cooperative. It 
supplies the fertilizer the co-op sells in Grant 
County. We've had to hire three more peo- 
ple to handle the spring rush,“ Mr. Wolfgram 
adds. 

Despite the land taken out of production, 
the acreage planted to corn probably will 
climb, says Frederick Dahms, Grant County 
farm agent. There are no planting controls 
on corn this year and the price support Jevel 
is somewhat higher than was paid to farmers 
who ignored acreage controls last year. The 
big sales of seed corn don't take place until 
April but E. S. Floyd. Farmco office man- 
ager in Lancaster, says sales so far this 
season are running about 10 percent ahead 
of a year ago. 

Corn, of course, is one of the biggest farm 
surpluses. At last count on January 31, 
Uncle Sam had $2.4 billion tied up in sur- 
plus corn. 

Farmers who are sticking to farming also 
are pushing mechanization in an effort to 
keep output rising. Talk with William 
Schneider, Lancaster's Deere & Co. farm 
machinery dealer. - 

“My sales were nearly $100,000 last year,” 
he says, considerably above the year before. 
Since November, he was sold five tractors; 
he sold only four during the entire year 
ended last October 31. 


North Pacific and Bristol Bay Salmon 
Fisheries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


Hon. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, I 
refer again to my bill H.R. 3063 and re- 
lated bills designed to ban the importa- 
tion of Japanese-caught salmon until the 
Government of Japan cooperates in 
measures necessary to restore the de- 
pleted Bristol Bay salmon runs on the 
coast of Alaska. Recent notice of closure 
of the Bristol Bay salmon fishery for the 
coming season highlights the intolerable 
situation which has developed in our 
dealings with Japan through miscarriage 
of the North Pacific Treaty entered into 
in 1953 between the United States, Can- 
ada, and Japan for the purpose of pre- 
serving and improving our once great 
salmon resource. à 

To supplement previous presentations 
on this subject which were submitted to 
acquaint the Congress with the facts 


and background pertaining to this seri- 


ous national problem, I hereby 

into the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing major portions of the iluminat- 
ing testimony of Mr. Clarence L. Ander- 
son before a subcommittee of the Ser- 
ate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, at hearings presided 
over by Senator BARTLETT on April 1 and 
2, 1959, at Juneau, Alaska, 
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Mr. Anderson, who is the director of 
the Alaska Department of Fish and 
Game, spoke in support of the pending 
bills I have mentioned. His testimony 
follows: 

In the general peace treaty that was 
Signed by Japan and the United States after 
World War II, no mention was made of the 
Valuable fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean. 
However, Japan did agree to negotiate a sep- 
arate convention on these matters at a later 
date. Accordingly, representatives of Can- 
ada, Japan, and the United States met in 
Tokyo during 1951 to work out the details. 
Although this International Convention for 
the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific 
Ocean was signed by all three countries at 
Tokyo on May 9, 1952, it did not enter into 
force until June 12, 1953, when final rati- 
fication papers were exchanged at Tokyo. 

A formal organizational meeting was held 
at W. n, D.C., on February 1-12, 1954. 
Since that time annual meetings have been 
held each fall, alternating between Canada, 
Japan, and the United States. Under terms 
of the treaty, a policy making commission 
Was created with four representatives from 
each of the three countries. Each national 
section has only one.vote, and all resolutions, 
Tecommendations and decisions must be by 
Unanimous vote. ‘Each nation may establish 
an advisory committee and employ such sci- 
entific and other experts as it may require. 

The primary objective, as spelled out in the 
Convention, is “to ensure the maximum sus- 
tained productivity of the fishery resources 
Of the North Pacific Ocean, and that each 
Of the parties should assume an obligation, 
On a free and equal footing, to encourage 
the conservation of such resources.” 

As a part of the treaty, the principle of 
abstention was established, which, briefly, is 
as follows: 

“A nation should abstain from entering a 
fishery (1) which is already utilized as fully 
as is consistent with its sustainable yield; 
(2) which is under scientific study to déter- 
Mine the steps necessary for its conserva- 
tion, and its maximum yield; and (3) which 
is being managed administratively in keep- 
ing with the findings of research and the 
Objectives of sustained yield conservation.” 

In line with this principle, the annex to 
the convention provides that Japan agrees 
to abstain from fishing: 

1. Halibut off the coasts of Canada and 
the United States in which commercial fish- 
ing for halibut is being, or can be, prose- 
cuted. 

2. Herring off the coasts of Canada and 
the United States east of the extremity of 
the Alaskan Peninsula, but not including 
Bering Sea. 

8. Salmon off the coasts of Canada and 
the United States east of the provisional 
line of 175° west longitude, which line 
Passes through the western extremity of 
Atka Island in the Aleutian chain. 

The annex further provides that Canada 
agrees to abstain from fishing salmon in the 
Bering Sea east of the provisional line. 

When the provisional line at 175 degrees 
west longitude was settled upon in 1951, 
there was every reason to believe it would be 
an equitable line. Little did the participants 
in the memorable meeting at Tokyo dream 
that in just a few short years the Interna- 
tional North Pacific Fisheries Commission 
Would be embroiled in heated arguments over 
Telocation of the line. Neither did they 
dream that congressional hearings on this 
Very subject would be held in Juneau today. 

At the organizational meeting in 1954, the 

on agreed upon a broad program of 
research on the salmon of the North Pacific. 
Each national section supplied its own funds 
and personnel, but the various research proj- 
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ects were closely dovetailed and coordinated. 
Because of lack of funds it was impossible to 
get started in 1954. However, the program 
was initiated in 1955 and has been expanded 
and continued ever since. 

At the outset, little was known about the 
distribution and migration of the salmon of 
the North Pacific. Much to the surprise of 
most of us, but perhaps not to the Japanese, 
it was soon learned that the various species 
of salmon were widely distributed across the 
entire Pacific from the North American coast 
to the Asian shore. The southern limit was 
roughly at the line of 45 degrees north lati- 
tude, which, at some places, is approximately 
1,000 miles from the nearest land. Although 
Umited feeding of immature salmon does 
occur in the Bering Sea, there are, neverthe- 
less, extensive runs of migrating, mature sal- 
mon north of the Aleutian chain destined for 
both Asia and North America. 2 

The next problem was to try to segregate, 
on the high seas salmon of North American 
origin -from those of Asian origin. It is not 
the purpose of this review to go into the 
intricate scientific details of how this is 
being done. It is sufficient to state here 
that it is being accomplished by: 

1. The study of the anatomical structure 
and the body proportions of the salmon. 

2. Analyses of the scales. 

3. Presence or absence of certain parasites. 

4, Serology, or the study of blood types. 

5. High seas tagging. 

In addition, one might add the presence 
of net-marked salmon in American streams. 
This in itself is a form of tagging done un- 
wittingly by the Japanese fisherman on the 
high seas. 

By means of this broad and highly special- 
ized research, it is now known that there is 
a wide zone of intermingling of Asian and 
American salmon along the line of 175° 
west longitude. Red salmon of ‘North 
American origin occur west of Attu Island 
or 170° east longitude. This is approxi- 
mately 550 miles west of the provisional line, 
On the other hand, pink salmon of Asian 
origin have been located at 163° west longi- 
tude, south of False Pass at the tip of the 
Aleutian Peninsula. This is about 450 miles 
east of the provisional line. This zone of 
intermingling is, therefore, roughly 1,000 
miles wide. 

Turning more specifically to red salmon, it 
has been found that the feeding ground of 
the Bristol Bay fish is delineated generally 
by this zone of intermingling, except that 
they do occur somewhat further to the east. 


During the 1957 season it has been estl- 
mated that the Japanese fishermen caught 
between 6 million and 10 million red salmon 
in about two. weeks time in this area, most 
of which were headed for Bristol Bay. Is 
it any wonder, then, that the salmon fisher- 
men of Bristol Bay are worried? Their fish- 
ing effort is being cut more and more each 
year. Very soon now, every red salmon that 
escapes the Japanese fishery will be re- 
quired for seed stock in the streams and 
lakes of Bristol Bay in order to perpetuate 
this high seas fishery for Japan. 

At Vancouver, British Columbia, in 1957, 
and again at Tokyo in 1958 the American 
members of the North Pacific Commission, 
backed up by their advisory committee, made 
a concerted effort to get an agreement from 
the Japanese delegation for movement of the 
provisional line from 175° west longitude to 
170° east longitude. In this they were not 
successful. To this date there has been no 
indication from the Japanese that they will 
even decrease their fishing efforts in the red 
salmon zone of vulnerability. 

As you know, the Japanese persist in their 
Claim that they are fully complying with 
the terms of the treaty. While it may be 
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true they have abstained from fishing salmon 
east of 175° West longitude, are they really 
following out the spirit of the convention? 
It would appear not. Earlier in this review 
the primary objective of the convention was 
stated as follows: “to insure the maximum 
sustained productivity of the fishery re- 
sources of the North Pacific Ocean.” The 
salmon in the intermingling zone south of 
the Aleutians are largely immature fish, 
which at the time of capture by the Japanese 
haye from 2 months to 4 years before they 
are ready to start on their spawning migra- 
tion. They are constantly feeding, growing, 
and increasing in weight. Even the mature 
migrating salmon continue feeding and put- 
ting on weight until almost the time they 
reach the shores of Bristol Bay. 

In order then, to get maximum produc- 
tivity, the fishery should be confined to the 
coastal areas, so the salmon will be caught 
at their prime and when they have attained 
their greatest weight. The Canadian and 
American Governments have this 
and passed laws to prevent the net fishing 
of salmon on the high seas. The Japanese 
steadfastly refuse to accept this principle. 

The picture does look bleak for the fisher- 
men of Bristol Bay. Certainly Congress 
should do everything within its power to 
assist the people of this area. 

As the situation looks today, there appears 
to be one faint spark of hope. A recent dis- 
patch from Tokyo, dated March 10, 1959, 
outlined the progress of the Japanese-Soviet 
fishery conference which has been carrying 
on since January 10. After spending a 
month and a half on preliminaries, dis- 
cussing the biological and other related 
aspects of the salmon problem, Russia pre- 
sented its proposal for the 1959 season to 
Japan. Except for a prohibited area off 
northern Kamchatka, the Japanese have, in 
the past, been free to fish throughout the 
Pacific, west of 175° West longitude between 
May 1 and August 10 and within certain 
tonnage limits. The new Soviet proposal 
would drastically curtail both areas and 
time. The areas open to Japanese salmon 
fishing would be reduced approximately 80 
percent and the time by over one-half. The 
1958 Japanese catch quota as set by Russia 
was 110,000 tons of salmon of all species. 
The actual catch exceeded this by 145 tons. 
The Soviets now propose a Japanese catch 
quota for 1959 of only 30,000 tons, with not 
more than 10,000 tons of this being red 
salmon. 

The section of the Pacific Ocean covered 
by the Japanese-Soviet Treaty lies north 
of 45° north latitude and west of 175° west 
longitude. The proposed areas that would 
be open to Japanese fishing in 1959 are 
indicated on the map, with the seasons 
shown below. As can be seen this will give, 
for all practical purposes, protection against 
high seas fishing of Bristol Bay red salmon. 
From all available reports, it would appear 
the Russians are deeply worried about the 
decline of their salmon runs and are now 
making an effort to correct the situation. 
It could be they have in mind the eventual 
abolition of all high seas salmon fishing in 
their treaty areas, just as Canada and the 
United States haye already accomplished. 

However, one cannot rest on this assump- 
tion. Alaskans, through their elected Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, must carry on the 
fight. This can be done in two ways: (1) 
By exerting every possible influence on the 
U.S. State Department to secure withdrawal 
of Japanese fishermen in the critical area 
west of the provisional line; and (2) by 
endeavoring to enact suitable legislation 
that will make the Japanese voluntarily 
move out of the vulnerable zone, ocean 
home of the Bristol Bay red salmon. 
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Discrimination Against Reserves Charged 
in Retiring Officers With World War 
I Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that an inequality 
in regard to retirement pay exists be- 
tween Regular and Reserve officers with 
World War I service. In order to cor- 
rect this I have cosponsored legislation 
along with a number of my distinguished 
colleagues. To acquaint Members of the 
Congress and the American people with 
this situation I am inserting an article 
from the Army, Navy, Air Force Journal 
of March 7, 1959 in the RECORD. 
DISCRIMINATION AGAINST RESERVES CHARGED 

IN RETRINO Orricers Wrra Wortp War I 

SERVICE 


(By Col. George H. Foster) 

Many Members of Congress, as well as 
many other well-informed persons, have ex- 
pressed the feeling that there should be no 
discrimination between officers of the Regu- 
lar establishments and officers of the Reserve 
components. In the Armed Forces Reserve 

Act of 1952 this was specifically established 
as basic policy: “There shall be no discrimi- 
nation between and among members of the 
Regular and Reserve components in the ad- 
ministration of laws applicable to both Reg- 
ulars and Reserves.” k 

In spite of the general feeling that cul- 
minated in this statement of policy, there 
appear to be a few who feel that a retired 
Reserve shouid not have the same right to 
an increase in retired pay, because of World 
War I service, that is now given to retired 
Regular officers. 

Regular Army officers who served in the 
military or naval forces prior to November 
12, 1918, whether or not in combat areas, 
retired under such circumstances that their 
retired pay would be less than 75 percent 
of their active-duty pay, are entitled to an 
increase in the retired pay up to the maxi- 
mum of 75 percent because of such wartime 
service. Reserve officers, retired at consid- 
erably less than the maximum retired pay, 
do not get a similar Increase for wartime 
service, 

The provision for special recognition of 
service in the World War I period had its 
origin in the act of July 31, 1935 (49 Stat. 
507). At that time, due to the large increase 
in Regular officer personnel following World 
War I, there was a stagnation in promotion. 
In order to alleviate this bad morale factor, 
provision was made for voluntary retirement 
of Regular officers after 15 years of service. 
The retirement pay was at a reduced per- 
centage rather than the conventional 75 per- 
cent, being based on years of service. The 
retired pay was such percentage of active- 
duty pay as was derived from multiplying 
the number of years of service by 244 percent. 
A special award, however, was given to those 
who had served as commissioned officers dur- 
ing the war period by raising to the grade 
of major for retired pay any officer 
below that grade who voluntarily retired 
under the act. 

In June 1940, in furtherance of the same 
plan, the 1935 act was amended to provide 
that any officer on the active list of the 

Army who had served in any capac- 
ity in the military or nayal service prior to 

November 12, 1918, could, upon his own 
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application, be retired with 75 percent of his 
active-duty pay, with an added provision for 
increasing the pay and rank of majors and 
lieutenant colonels, to lieutenant colonel and 
colonel. 

The 1940 amendment made the retired pay 
provision so broad and liberal, to use the 
words of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, in Senate Report No. 1543, June 8, 
1948, “as to make it theoretically possible to 
retire certain officers after only 1 day's serv- 
ice under a Regular Army appointment,” if 
they had served in the military or naval 
service prior to November 12, 1918. 

Shortly thereafter during the preparedness 
program, on July 29, 1941, Congress passed 
a joint resolution to provide a speedy method 
of elimination of unsuitable officers from 
the active list of the Regular Army. This 
law provided that any officer so eliminated 
who had served in any capacity in the mili- 
tary or naval service prior to November 12, 
1918, should be retired with 75 percent of 
his active-duty pay, with service of only 7 
years. This law suspended for the emer- 
gency an earlier law passed in 1920 under 
which unsuitable officers were classed as class 
B officers and eliminated from the active List. 
Under that law, which was cumbersome to 
operate, officers. eliminated from the active 
list who had had 10 years of service were 
retired with the reduced retired pay based 
on 2% percent for each year of service, 
without a special award for World War I 
service. 

When the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 
was under consideration by Congress, the fact 
was brought out that Army officers who 
served in World War I were granted retired 
pay of 75 percent, whereas officers in the 
Navy and Marine Corps who had served in 
World War I were not so entitled. In the 
House an amendment was adopted to pro- 
vide a similar right for the Navy and Marine 
Corps officers. The bill was rewritten in 
committee and apparently to make this pro- 
vision uniformly applicable it said that the 
retired pay of any officers in any of the serv- 
ices mentioned in the title of the act, i.e., 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, or Public Health 
Service, who served in any capacity as a 
member of the military or naval forces of 
the United States prior to November 12, 1918, 
thereafter retired under any provision of law, 
shall be paid 75 percent of his active-duty 
pay. 

However, before the bill was passed by Con- 
gress another paragraph was added, giving 
to the class B officers eliminated under the 
1920 act, 75 percent retirement pay if they 
served in the World War I period. The War 
Department had oj this latter para- 
graph, but after a fight in Congress the para- 
graph was adopted. 

Having given this special right to officers 
eliminated from the active list as unsuitable, 
under the 1920 act and under the joint reso- 
lution of 1941, Congress, on October 18, 1943, 
amended the Pay Adjustment Act of 1942 
by adding another paragraph granting the 
same right to those officers who had been 
eliminated in 1922 as the result of an econ- 
omy wave then existing. These officers had 
been retired if they had had at least 10 years 
of service. The retired pay for the 10 years 
retired officers, under the act under which 
they were eliminated, amounted to only 25 
percent of active-duty pay. 

Thus, most, if not all, Reguiar Army offi- 
cers retired on a reduced pay basis have had 
their retired pay raised to the maximum of 
75 percent if they had World War I service. 
Even the officers eliminated as unsuitable 
whose retirement pay would otherwise be 
17% percent (the 7-year officers retired un- 
der the 1941 joint resolution), or 25 percent 
(the 10-year officers under the 1920 act), 
have now been raised to 75 percent. merely 
because a part of their unsuitable service 
was during the period of World War I. 
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It is against this background that the 
equity of retired Reserves to a similar treat- 
ment is to be appraised. 

Reserve officers In order to be retired must 
be 60-years old and must have had over 20 
years of satisfactory service. When this age 
factor is considered, it will be seen that most 
of these officers not only were in service in 
the period of World War I but served as 
in the period of World War II. 

It certainly is equitable to consider that 
over 20 years of satisfactory service by & 
Reserve officer is equal to the 7 or 10 years of 
service by Regular Army officers, which serv“ 
ice was so unsatisfactory that they were 
eliminated from the active list. The average 
retired pay for Reserve officers is not over 30 
percent, with no incréase at all for World 
War I service, yet the eliminated 
officers have been granted 75 percent retired 
pay because a part of their service was dur- 
ing World War I. 

There are bills pending in the 86th Con- 
gress to correct this manifest inequity, no- 
tably bills sponsored by Senators SparKMAN 
and Jackson, and by Representative HUD- 
DLESTON. It is to be hoped that early reme- 
dial legislation will result, if only to assuré 
justice to a dwindling but distinguished 
group of veteran officers whose service dates 
back to World War L 


Union Sends Officers to World 
Affairs Class 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Speaker, I am 

taking the liberty of inserting in the 

Recorp an article which appeared in the 

New York Times of April 3, written bY 

A. H. Raskin. 

The article is entitled “Union Sends 
Officers to World Affairs Class,” 
points out an unusual picture of union 
education, wherein officers of Local 3 of 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers are now attending morn“ 
ing classes on major world problems. 

The Times has performed an outstand- 
ing and much-needed service to labor 
during these trying days for the trade 
union movement in bringing to the at- 
tention of the public the efforts and as- 
pirations of a forward-looking union 
headed by an intelliegnt and progressive 
leader, 

Mr. Raskin's article follows: 

UNION SENDS Orricers TO WorLD Arrams 
CLASS—VASSAR PROFESSOR To Orret ELEC^ 
TRICIANS Basic STUDIES 

(By A. H. Raskin) 

A union once so parochial that its mem- 
bers would not even install electrical equip” 
ment made outside the metropolitan ares 
started a mandatory course in world affairs 
yesterday for all its paid officials and pusi- 
ness agents. 

The unusual venture in union education 
was designed to give the staff of Local 3 of 
the International Brotherhood of Elec 
Workers a “feel of the world” through th® 
tutelage of Clyde G. Griffen, a young 
on leave from the faculty of Vassar College- 

Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., who heads both 
the local and the New York City 
Labor Council, said international problems 
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had become so much a part of dally living 
that no union official could do his job ade- 
quately without knowing more about them. 

Mr, Van Arsdale and 43 of his aids gath- 
ered yesterday morning In a classroom in the 
Union headquarters at 130 East 25th Street. 
The room., normally used to instruct union 
Mechanics in television repair techniques, 
Was rimmed with video and hi-fi sets in vary- 
ing states of disorder. 

The opening lecture was scheduled for 8 
am. but everyone was in his seat so early 
that the local’s educational adviser—Dr. 
Harry J. Carman, dean emeritus of Columbia 
College—began an introductory talk 5 min- 
utes ahead of time. 

He told the officers that he considered the 
hew course one of the most important and 
exciting developments in a cultural program 
that already was probably the most unusual 
Conducted by any local union. 

One mainstay of the program is a course 
in thinking intended to spark the intellec- 
tual ‘curiosity of the union's rank-and-file 
Members. It is conducted on a 314-aere 
estate that was once a millionaire'’s summer 
Playground at Southampton, Long Island. 
Unionists spend a week there reading books, 
discussing philosophy and otherwise develop- 
ing their critical faculties. 

Another main facet is employer financial 
Support for a scholarship program under 
Which 140 sons and daughters of local 3 
Members have had their tuition paid for 4 
years of college. Those whose academic 
Tecords are good enough can get additional 
grants to finance 2 years of postgraduate 
study. 

The new course in major world problems 
is an outgrowth of a foreign travel project 
Mr. Van Arsdale initiated several years ago. 
Under the program, business agents are sent 
to Europe, Asia, or Africa for 2 or 3 months 
to get a first-hand understanding of how 
People live and unions operate in other lands. 

Mr. Griffen is a tall, eager man of 29 years, 
Who looks more like a freshman than the 
holder of a Phi Beta Kappa key and an im- 
Posing list of fellowships and college teach- 
ing posts here and abroad. 

Born in Sioux City, Iowa, Mr. Griffen took 
his master’s degree at Columbia after his 
Sradua tion from Iowa State University. He 
Went to Pakistan in 1954 under the auspices 
Of the State Department and was coleader 
Of a Foreign Policy Association seminar on 

2 years later. He has taught history 
at Columbia and Barnard, as well as at 
Vassar, and is currently completing his 
doctoral thesis on a social science research 
Council fellowship. 

He emphasized that the course was not go- 
ing to be concerned with current events but 
With a basic understanding of such issues as 
imperialism, colonialism, population trends, 
tariffs and ideological conflicts. He assigned 
Outside readings calculated to give pause 
even to the longhairs on the union staff. 

The texts were Raymond Aron's “The Cen- 
tury of Total War,” and Joseph Schumpeter's 

Imperialism and Social Classes.” Mr. 
Griffen made it clear that no one could 
Sleep through the course. Periodic examin- 
ations will be given, and term papers re- 
Quired. The class will meet once a week on 
What is expected to become a permanent 


With no school bell to signal the end of 
the hour, the first period ran 15 minutes 
e. 
In addition to the union staff, the student 
y will include a former official of local 
3, Armand D'Angelo, now city commissioner 
of water supply, gas and electricity. 

Two other students also plan to come 
Every week. They are Morris Iushewitz, sec- 
Tetary of the merged labor council, and Mar- 
tin secretary-treasurer of District 
Council 9 of the Brotherhood of Painters and 
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In the years before World War II. local 3 
was not noted for its global outlook. 

At the New York World’s Fair in 1939, 
foreign nations complained that the union 
had forced them to dismantle elaborate elec- 
trical devices that had been wired abroad for 
display in national pavilions. The exhibits 
had to be rewired by union mechanics here. 
In the same period, the local also refused to 
handle equipment made by members of other 
electrical unions in other parts of the 
United States. All of these boycott prac- 
tices have since been abandoned. 


Stanley Posner: Citizen of the Americas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, a nation 
is no stronger than her citizens and 
sometimes those citizens working outside 
of government, but in support of funda- 
mental principles, can accomplish tasks 
which have proved too great for the re- 
sources of the government. 

I refer now, Mr. Speaker, to Stanley 
Posner, a worthy citizen indeed, and to 
the problem of unification of the Central 
American States, an awesome task 
indeed. 

Stanley Posner has been a good friend 
of mine since I first contemplated a visit 
to Latin America 2 years ago. A Wash- 
ington correspondent of Time, himself 
an expert on Latin America, Jerry Han- 
nifin, recommended I talk to Stanley 
before I went to Costa Rica. Stanley 
came to my office. We had a fine talk. 
He knew that area and its peoples. He 
gave me Carleton Beal's magnificent 
book on Latin America. 

Since then we have together followed 
the fortunes of our mutal friends, such 
as José Figueres, former President of 
Costa Rica, and Romulo Betancourt, now 
President of Venezuela. We have often 
talked about Latin American affairs, 
hopefully and idealistically but realisti- 
cally in terms of existing conditions. His 
friendly help has been invaluable in my 
own attempts to improve our relation- 
ships with Latin America. 

Recently I came across a magazine ar- 
ticle about him. It is worth sharing 
with my colleagues. Here is the story 
of how Stanley Posner, citizen, went 
about Central America creating good will 
for the United States and confronting 
the knotty problem of unification. Un- 
der a previous consent I am including 
the article entitled “The Don Quixote 
From Massachusetts,” which appeared 
in This Day, March 1955: 

Tre Don Qurxore From MASSACHUSETTS 

(By Harold Helfer) 

You would never turn around for an- 
other look at Stanley Posner if you passed 
him on the street. He is an unprepossess- 
ing figure, a rather smallishly built middle- 
aged man with hornrimmed glasses and a 
very bald head. And his name Stanley Pos- 
ner—means nothing to the bulk of his fel- 
low citizens in the United States. He could 
speak out on almost any topic in the world 
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without creating a ripple in the press of this 
Nation. 

Yet this same Stanley Posner would only 
have to pass casually through Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, or any other Central 
American country, for his trip to be treated 
as an event of major importance. Headlines 
would tell about it. Gala receptions would 
be planned for him. Representatives of the 
newspapers would be On his trall, Very likely 
banners would be unfurled along the way, 
and schoolchildren would dress up and sing 
songs. 

For this mild mannered native of Massa- 
chusetts (who doesn’t have a drop of Latin 
American blood in him and who was never 
south of the border until 5 years ago), has 
come to be regarded by many in Central 
America as a modern Simon Bolivar. More 
than any man of recent times he is respon- 
sible for shaping the destiny of that narrow 
but strategically-placed stretch of land that 
links the two great continents of this hemi- 
sphere. Almost singlehandedly he brought 
about the newly created organization of Cen- 
tral American States, which is a matter of 
great moment for the Central American re- 
gion and is apt to have important ramifica- 
tions for all the Americas. 


HE CHANGED THE FLOW OF HISTORY 


How this Stanley Posner, who is all but 
unknown in this country and never had any- 
thing much to do with any local politics, let 
alone international relations, came to change 
the fiow of Latin American history is really 
quite a fascinating story. The fact that it 
was his unprepossessing looks and manners 
that played a vital part in winning the Cen- 
tral American countries back to an age-old 
dream in no way detracts from the aura of 
incredibility about the whole thing. 

But to begin at the beginning, the Inter- 
American Bar Association was holding Its 
annual convention in Lima, Peru, in 1947. 
Stanley Posner was something which the 
Washington, D.C., woods are full of—a law- 
yer. He did well enough financially, provid- 
ing adequately for his brood of three young- 
sters and his wife, Lillian,-but it could not 
be said that he had a particularly spectacu- 
lar legal practice. Diaper concerns were his 
principal clientele. 

But Posner set his mind to thinking about 
this convention in Lima and how nice it 
would be if he and the “missus” could “have 
us a little vacation“ in such an exotic place 
at Lima. Stanley and Lillian would get out 
maps and just mull over South America. To 
a couple who never got into south side Wash- 
ington very much, it all seemed wonderously 
fabulous. 

Well, Stanley and his wife, Lillian, went to 
Lima, and they had quite a high time taking 
in the sights, making new friends, and the 
like. And, of course, Stanley attended con- 
vention sessions, of the bar association, too, 
at which, naturally, there are a large sprin- 
kling of Latin American lawyers. 

And it was from them, at some of the com- 
mittee get-togethers, that Stanley began to 
hear rumblings of how nice it would be if 
there were a Latin American federation of 
states similar to the United States of North 
America, instead of the many struggling, im- 
poverished little countries with artifictal 
trade and tariff barriers and border disputes 
and bloodshed. 

When Posner got back to Washington, the 
thought of a United Latin America kept dart- 
ing into his consciousness. He had seen 
some of the squalid, miserable conditions 
firsthand, and it seemed a shame that they 
e oe allowed to continue when, in the 
main, y were unnecessary. 

Still Stanley told himself that it was not 
his affair. He had no ties with Latin America. 


A CONFEDERACY OF STATES 


But, just the same, one day Stanley Posner 
called on the State Department. ‘They lis- 
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tened to him tell about his trip to Lima and 
how he had become imbuted with the notion 
of a confederacy of states for that part of the 
world, “I'd like to see what I can do about 
bringing it about,” the lawyer told them. 

Since there was no denying the man’s sin- 
cerity, State Department officials answered: A 
stabilized, unified Latin America would be a 
wonderful thing for both continents. In 
the past couple of years there had been no 
less than nine revolutions south of the 
border. With the menace of communism 
growing and feeding, as it does, on unrest, 
solidarity in Latin America was more im- 
portant than ever. But a “United States of 
Latin America,” because of age-old fueds be- 
tween countries, chauvinistic influences, etc., 
was an altogether unattainable goal. The 
State Department, profoundly concerned as 
it was with Central America and its vital 
Canal Zone, told Posner that this Govern- 
ment could give him no help whatsoever in 
his efforts. The ‘odds were overwhelmingly 
against his proposal—there were a hundred 
reasons why it could never be put into ef- 
fect. 

Posner felt compelled to go ahead with the 
project anyhow. So one day, after brush- 
ing up on his grammar-school-acquired 
knowledge of the Spanish language, he set 
out for Central America. Although undis- 
mayed by the note of faint amusement with 
which the State Department had received his 
proposed mission, he nevertheless faced some 
practical difficulties. No one in Central 
America knew him or had eyen heard of 
him, z 

THIS SILENCE WAS GOLDEN 


So what did Stanley Posner do upon ar- 
riving in Panama? He simply got of a 
telegram to the President of the country, 
stating he would like to see him. He did 
not mention his mission or explain who he 
was. He reasoned that if he did not men- 
tion why he wanted to see the President, his 
silence might intrigue Panama's ruling head 
to find out who he was and what his purpose 
might be. And that’s the way it worked out. 
He got his audience. 

President Enrique Jimenez listened to the 
rather slightly built caller from North 
America politely but with considerable 
astonishment. It was really fantastic—a 
private citizen from another country, with- 
out a corpuscle of Latin blood in him, with- 
out any Latin family ties, and without any 
business interest in those countries, speak- 
ing with such passionate conviction about 
the affairs of Central America and what 
could be done to better the situation there. 

But the sincerity and good will of the 
man was obvious, and President Jimenez 
told him that if it were possible to bring 
about a federation of Central American 
states, he would be for it. Then Stanley 
Posner contacted the press in Panama. He 
allowed himself to be questioned on any- 
thing and everything. 

While e g admiration for the “small 
fellow with the big ideals,” as one paper put 
it, it was with reservation that they greeted 
his mission. More than one journal likened 
him to Don Quixote, the legendary figure of 
great chivalry but of equally great futility. 
They praised the North American's great 
chivalry in tilting at the Central American 
windmill, but they did not see much hope 
for any success. 

MODERN DON QUIXOTE-PLUS 

As the Yankee lawyer wended his way 
down that narrow tropical strip, he could 
have given the State Department in Wash- 
ington more than even 100 reasons why his 
mission ought to fail. There was powerful 
opposition of entrenched officeholders and 
vested interests who did not want the mo- 
nopolies created by tariff walls and their 
control of cheap native labor pools dissi- 
pated. Guatemala had served as the tax- 
collecting headquarters for that region un- 
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der Spanish rule, and it was feared that 
with her dominant population she would 
again turn into the landlord of Central 
America. On the other hand, Nicaragua had 
the most powerful military establishment, 
and it was also feared that for that reason 
she would, in effect, under the guise of uni- 
fication, actually run Central America. 
Guatemala was ultraliberal, Nicaragua a 
rather iron-fisted dictatorship. How could 
you have two opposing forces of this sort in 
one camp? Then there was El Salvador, the 
richest and technologically most progressive 
of the Central American countries, which 
did not want to see the taxes of her heavy 
but industrious population spread out into 
more indolent areas. Costa Rica, with a 
predominately white population, held her- 
self somewhat aloof from the other coun- 
tries. Honduras and Nicaragua had been 
having a bitter border dispute for decades. 
And so it went. 

But Staniey Posner persisted, using the 
same tactics, sending his rather innocuous 
telegram to the president of a country and 
contacting the press. And there began to 
grow, despite all the opposition and all the 
reasons why there could never be any unifi- 
cation, a ground swell for it. It made sense. 
He told them how he was born in one State, 
Massachusetts, went to school in another, 
Unnots, first began to practice law in still 
another State, New York, and finally wound 
up in Washington, D.C. “Mi padre estaba un 
sastre,” he would say, meaning, My father 
was a tailor.” Yet he had gone on to be- 
come a successful trade-association attorney, 
one of the pioneers in his field. Had he 
been born in Central America, relegated to 
one small area by passport restrictions and 
enmities and rivalries between countries, 
he probably would have had to become a 
tailor like his father. 

In telling his story Stanley Posner did not 
disparage tailors or handicrafts of any kind 
but humbly pointed out the advantages of 
a passportiess unified federation of States 
that encouraged the free fiow of trade and 
exchange of ideas and that extended the 
horizons of a man so that he could better 
his status and follow some other trade than 
his father’s if he so desired. After all, did 
not all the people of Central America speak 
a common language and have a common his- 
tory? Why, for example, shouldn't El Sal- 
vador sell its dairy products, Panama it 
shoes, Guatemala its vegetables, to all the 
Central American region, instead of being 
stultified by restrictions and heavy tariffs 
and confined to its own small strip of terri- 
tory? 

VOICE FOR ALL 

The diaper attorney talked, but he also 
did something to remedy matters. There 
were not only suspicions between countries 
but also deep rifts between factions in one 
country. One party would tell him: “Yes, 
we will support the unification of Central 
America for our country, but we do not 
want this other political group represented 
in this action.” Posner would quickly reply 
that this was not the way to do it, that all 
factions must be represented in this com- 
mon objective, that it must be an expres- 
sion of the will of all the Latin American peo- 
ple. He explained that in the United States, 
no matter how bitter a campaign might be, 
the loser always congratulates the winner 
of an election and promises to cooperate in 
working for the good of the country. The 
Central Americans were flabbergasted and 
aghast. But they agreed to go along with 
this strange, energetic, selfless man of deep 
convictions. 

So members of different parties, vicious 
rivals for years, sat down together. At one 
of these gatherings one man leaned over 
and whispered to Posner: “If I didn’t see 
this with my own eyes, I wouldn't believe it. 
There are men here who have been hunting 
one another like rabbits.” 
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4 STEP CLOSER 


Before Stanley Posner's trip to Central 
America was over, he was likened, not to Don 
Quixote, but to Simon Bolivar, the liberator 
of South America. 

The smallish, bespectacled man who was 
born in faraway Leominster, Mass., was not 
content with merely feeding the idealistic 
fires of the Central American people. He had 
a concrete plan—a loosely federated organ- 
ization of states that would work toward a 
gradually tightened union. 

No longer is the name of Stanley Posner 
regarded with faint amusement at the State 
Department. Instead, it is apt to invoke 
awe mingled with gratification. For despite 
the 100 reasons why it couldn't have hap- 
pened, it did. The Organization of Central 
American States has come into being. 
Moreover, it is much more than a paper 
proposition. A full-time paid secretary- 
general has been appointed—Ricardo Toledo 
of Costa Rica. And various Géommittees have 
already been created to work out the elimi- 
nation of passports, the cutting down “of 
tariffs, the establishing of a great university 
for all Central America, instead of the sev- 
eral poor colleges now in existence. 

Of course, this still isn't quite the United 
States of America. But something like it 
appears to be on the way atleast. One thing 
is sure: Central America, which the Carnegie 
Endowment for Peace once studied as a hot- 
bed of war, will never be quite the same again 
since this Stanley Posner fellow took that 
trip of his some 4 years ago. “Peace and 
Unity” is now the burning slogan down that 
way. Although some differences still exist. 
even infrequent feuding, the Central Amer- 
ican States have made genuine progress 
toward union. 


ALONG THE PATH WITH SIMON BOLIVAR 


The program to bring about a unified, 
peaceful, and progressive Central America— 
and perhaps eventually a United States of 
Latin America—is sometimes referred to 85 
the Posner plan by the press south of the 
border. But Stanley Posner, still as active a5 
ever in behalf of the Latin American cause, 
takes little credit for anything original. He 
says all he did was to awaken a dream that 
more than a century ago Simon Bolivar had. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 55 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record an article appearing in 
the Chicago Daily News on February 16, 
1959, entitled “Blasts Pollution 
Streams—Charges Illinois Is Lax”: 

BLASTS POLLUTION OF STREAMS—CHARGES 

ILLINOIS Is Lax 


(By Bob Cary) z 

“I want to know who behind State Sani- 
tary Engineer Clarence Klassen is falling 
down on the job,” Walter Sherry of Joliet, 
III., Izaak Walton pollution chairman, stated 
Saturday. 

Sherry, fiery pollution fighter, keynoted 
the first northeast Ilinois Clean Streams 
Convention at the Cook County forest pre- 
serve headquarters, River Forest. 

“The rivers in Illinois are so dirty I don’t 
think I'll even buy a State fishing license 
this year,” said Sherry. 
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“The fish aren’t fit to eat from the filthy 
Water.” 

In a stream-by-stream report, Izaak Wal- 
ton delegates and members of the Cook 

ty clean streams committee docu- 
Mented health law violations on the Chicago 
River, Calumet-Sag, Des Plaines River, Du 
Page River, Fox River, Hickory Creek, Hll- 
Nois River, and the Fox Chain of Lakes. 

“It’s time to quit handling these law vio- 
lations with kid gloves,” said Sherry. “We 
Want to know why the State and Federal 
Pollution laws are not being enforced.” 

ces were cited where pollution vio- 

lations of 4 years’ standing had been investi- 

Gated by State sanitary engineers only to 

ve their reports dle in the Springfield 
health office. 

Sherry praised the work of the sanitary 
engineers, at the same time laying the blame 
for the filthy streams at the door of the 
Springfield health office and the Illinois 
attorney general. 

Among the panel of State and Federal offi- 
Clals who participated in the day-long meet- 
ing were: Senator Paul Douglas, H, W. Pos- 
ton, U.S. Public Health Service; Col. John 
B. W. Corey, and L. A. Beaudin, U.S. Corps of 
Engineers; Lee Bradish, Metropolitan Sani- 
tary District of Chicago, and Benn Leland, 
State Sanitary Water Board. 


Credit Union Legislation, H.R. 3674 and 
H.R. 3675 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
Uary 29, 1959, the distinguished gentle- 
from Montana [Mr. ANDERSON], 
Joined me in introducing a bill to amend 
the Federal Credit Union Act. The bill 
Numbers are H.R. 3674 and H.R. 3675. 

On March 18, 1959, at pages 4061 and 
4062 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
Made a statement to the House explain- 

the reasons for the introduction of 
bills and urging our colleagues to 
qo the enactment of this legisla- 

n. 

The response of our colleagues indi- 
Cating their support of H.R. 3674 and 
HR. 3675 is most gratifying. 

In order that our colleagues may have 
& better understanding of exactly what 
those bills do, I am setting forth a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the bills, 

the changes from the present 
Statute sought to be accomplished, to- 
kether with an explanation and reasons 
for each change. 

Changes in existing law made by these 
Are shown as follows: Existing law pro- 
Posed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets; new matter is in italics; exist- 

law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in regular type: 
“SHORT TITLE (12 U.S.C., SEC, 1751; VC. ACT, 
SEC. 1) 

“SECTION 1, [Citation of chapter 1 This 
Uchapter] Act may be cited as the ‘Federal 
Credit Union Act.“ 

Statement of purpose: To eliminate cita- 
won and change reference from “chapter” 

Reason for proposal: To clarify and mod- 

the section. 
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“DEFINITIONS (12 U.S.C., SEC, 1752; F.C.U. ACT, 
SEC, 2) 


“Sec. 2. [A Federal credit union is defined 
as a cooperative association organized in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this chapter 
for the purpose of promoting thrift among 
its members and creating a source of credit 
for provident or productive purposes. When 
used in this chapter the term ‘Bureau’ means 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, and the 
term ‘Director’ means the Director thereof] 

“As used in this Act— 

“(a) The term ‘Federal credit union’ 
means a cooperative association organized in. 
accordance with the provisions of this Act 
jor the purpose of promoting thrift among 
its members and creating a source of credit 
jor provident or productive purposes, and 
includes a cooperative association (herein- 
after called a ‘Federal central credit union’) 
whose members are Federal credit unions 
and credit unions organized in accordance 
with the provisions of law of any State, the 
District of Columbia, the several Territories 
and the several possessions of the United 
States, the Panama Canal Zone, or the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and located with- 
in a well-defined geographical area, and 
whose members may also be directors and 
members of the supervisory and credit com- 
mittees of such credit unions. 

“(b) The term ‘Bureau’ means the Bu- 
reau of Federal Credit Unions. 

e The term ‘Director’ means the Di- 
rector of. the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions.” 

Statement of purpose: (a) To rearrange 
definitions of Federal credit union, Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions, and the Director 
thereof; 

(b) To further define a credit union to 
include Federal central credit unions with 
membership composed of Federal credit 
unions, State credit unions, and directors 
and committee members of credit unions. 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To modernize 
and clarify the section; 

(b) To allow for the purchase of shares and 
the obtaining of loans by Federal credit 
unions and State credit unions in and from 
Federal and State central credit unions, and 
to provide a source of credit for directors and 
committee members. Under the existing 
Federal law, directors and committee mem- 
bers may not borrow in excess of the amount 
of their holdings in a Federal credit union as 
represented shares thereof. Through 
membership in a central credit union, the 
directors and committee members would be 
subject only to the normal borrowing restric- 
tions applicable to the general membership 
of a credit union. 

But there is another and more important 
reason for establishing central credit unions 
under the Federal law. Over the years, it has 
become apparent that there is a real need for 
a source and reservoir of additional funds 
to satisfy local and seasonal requirements of 
credit unions, The function of the central 
credit union in this case would be to provide 
a source of ready credit, and a reservoir to 
meet varying local credit needs. Central 
credit unions, thus, would provide an efficient 
mechanism for self-help which would enable 
credit unions to undertake to meet their own 
problems in a particular geographie area. 
“CREATION OF BUREAU (12 U.S.C., SEC. 17514; 

SEC. 2 OF ACT OF JUNE 29, 1948) 


“Sec. 3, (Establishment of Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions in Federal Security Agency; 
appointment of Director.] There [is hereby 
established in the Federal Security Agency] 
shall be in the Department oj Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare a Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, which shall be under the supervision 
of a Director appointed by the [Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator] Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions and the Director [thereof] 
shall be under the general direction and 
supervision of the [Federal Security Admin- 
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istrator] Secretary. [The functions, powers, 
and duties of the Farm Credit Administration 
under the Federal Credit Union Act, as 
amended, shall be exercised by the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions, The functions, pow- 
ers, and duties of the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration under the Federal 
Credit Union Act, as amended, shall be exer- 
cised by the Director of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions J 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number; 

(b) To set forth the status of the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To make section 
number consistent with other sections of the 
act; 

(b) To clarify and modernize section deal- 
ing with creation and operation of Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions. 

“FEDERAL CREDIT UNION ORGANIZATION 
U.S.C., BEC. 1753 ¥.C.U. ACT, SEC, 3) 

“Sec. 4. Any seven or more [natural] per- 
sons who desire to form a Federal credit 
union shall subscribe before some officer com- 
petent to administer oaths an organization 
certificate in duplicate which shall specifi- 
cally state— 

“(1) [The] the name of the association 


J; 

“(2) [The] the location of the proposed 
Federal credit union and the territory in 
which it will operate [J]; 

“(3) CThe] the names and addresses of the 
subscribers to the certificate and the num- 
ber of shares subscribed by each LJ. 

“(4) [The] the par value of the shares, 
which shall be $5 each [J]; ; 

“(5) [The] the proposed field of member- 
ship, specified in detail [J]; 

(6) ETheJ the term of the existence of the 
corporation, which may be perpetual E.J; and 

“(7) [The] the fact that the certificate is 
made to enable such persons to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of this [chapter] 
Act.” < 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number; 

(b) To change reference from “chapter” 
to “act;” 

(c) To eliminate the restriction upon sub- 
scribers to natural“ persons. 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To make sec- 
tion number consistent with other sections 
of the act; 

(b) To modernize and clarify the section; 

(c) To allow credit unions to act as sub- 
scribers in the formation of Federal central 
credit unions. 

"APPROVAL OF ORGANIZATION CERTIFICATE (12 
U.S.C., SEC, 1754; F. c. v. ACT, SEC 4) 

“Sec. 6. EAny such] The organization cer- 
tificate shall be presented to the Director for 
approval, {Upon such approval the Federal 
credit union shall be a body corporate and 
as such, subject to the limitations herein 
contained, shall be vested with all of the 
powers and charged with all the liabilities 
conferred and imposed by this chapter upon 
corporations organized hereunder.J] Before 
any organization certificate is approved, an 
appropriate investigation shall be made for 
the purpose of determining (1) whether the 
organization certificate conforms to the pro- 
visions of this [chapter] Act; (2) the general 
character and fitness of the subscribers 
thereto; and (3) the economic advisability 
of establishing the proposed Federal credit 
union. Upon approval of such organization 
certificate by the Director, it shall be the 
charter of the corporation, and one of the 
originals thereof shall be delivered to the 
corporation after the payment of the fee 
required therefor. Upon such approval the 
Federal credit union shall be a body corpo- 
rate, and as such, subject to the limitations 
herein contained, shall be vested with all of 
the powers and charged with all the liabili- 
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ties conferred and imposed by this Act upon 
corporations organized hereunder.” 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number; 

(b) To change outdated wording and add 
sentence setting forth corporate limitations, 
powers and lMabilities of a Federal credit 
union. 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To make sec- 
tion number consistent with other sections 
of the act; 

(b) To modernize and clarify the section. 


“FEES (12 U.S.C., SEC, 1755; v. u. ACT, SEC. 5) 


“Sec. 6. For the purpose of paying the costs 
incident to the ascertainment of whether an 
organization certificate should be approved, 
the subscribers-to any such certificate shall 
pay, at the time of filing their organization 
certificate, the amount prescribed by the 
Director, which shall not exceed $20 in any 
case; and on the approval of any organiza- 
tion certificate they shall also pay a fee 
of $5. Not later than January 31 of each 
calendar year, each Federal credit union shall 
pay to the Bureau [of Federal Credit Unions], 
for the preceding calendar year, a supervision 
fee in accordance with a graduated scale 
prescribed by regulation on the basis of as- 
sets as of December 31 of such preceding 
year, but such fee shall in no event be less 
than $10 nor [E(subject to such minimum) 1 
more than the amounts specified In the fol- 
lowing table: Provided, however, That no 
such annual fee shall be payable by Lsuch an 
organization] a Federal credit union with re- 
spect to the year in which its charter is is- 
sued or [the year] in which final-distribution 
is made in its liquidation [of the credit 
union] or the charter is otherwise canceled. 
All such fees shall be deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States for the ac- 
count of the Bureau and may be expended 
by the Director for such administrative, su- 
pervisory and other expenses incurred in 
carrying out the provisions [hereof] of this 
Act as he may determine to be proper, the 
p of such fees being to defray [as far 
as practicable, the administrative and super- 
visory costs incident to the carrying out of 
this chapter] such expenses as far as prac- 
tleable.” 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number; 

(b) To shorten reference to Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions and to change word- 
ing of other portions of section. 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To make sec- 
tion number consistent with other sections 
of the act; 

(b) To clarify and modernize the section. 


“REPORTS, [AND] EXAMINATIONS and audits 
(12 U.S.C., SEC. 1756; v. C. v. ACT, SEC. 6) 


“Src, 7. Federal credit unions shall be un- 
der the supervision of the Director, and shall 
make such financial reports to him [(at least 
annually) as he may require] as and when 
he may require, but at least annually. Each 
Federal credit union shall be subject to ex- 
amination by, and for this purpose shall 
make its books and records accessible to, 
any person designated by the Director. The 
Director shall fix a scale of examination fees 
to be paid by the Federal credit unions, giv- 
ing due consideration to the time and ex- 
pense incident to such examinations, and to 
the ability of Federal credit unions to pay 
such fees, which fees shall be assessed against 
and paid by each Federal credit union 
promptly after the completion of such ex- 
amination. Examination fees collected un- 
der the provisions of this section shall be 
deposited to the credit of the special fund 
created by section [1755 of this title] 6 
hereof, and shall be available for the [pur- 
poses] purpose specified in said section 6.” 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number; 

(b) To change wording and correct ref- 
erences to another section of the act. 
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Reasons for proposals: (a) To make sec- 
tion number consistent with other sections 
of the act; 

(b) To clarify and modernize the section, 
“POWERS (12 US.C., SEC. 1757; r. c. u. ACT, 
SEC. 7) 

“Sec. 8. A Federal credit union shall have 
succession in its corporate name during its 
existence and shall have power— 

“(1) [To] to make contracts [J]; 

“(2) [To] to sue and be sued [J]; 

“(3) [To] to adopt and use a common 
seal and alter the same at pleasure LI. 

“(4) [To] to purchase, hold, and dispose of 
property necessary or incidental to its opera- 
tions LI; 

(5) [To] to make loans with maturities 
not exceeding [3] five years to its members 
for provident or productive purposes upon 
such terms and conditions as this [chapter] 
Act and [the] its bylaws provide and as the 


credit committee or a loan officer may ap- 


prove, at rates of interest not exceeding 1 
per centum per month in unpaid balances, 
inclusive of all charges incident to making 
the loan: Provided, That no loans to a di- 
rector [officer] or member of [a] the super- 
visory or credit committee shall exceed the 
amount of his holdings In the Federal credit 
union as represented by shares thereof plus 
the total unencumbered and unpledged 
shareholdings in the Federal credit union of 
any member pledged as security for the ob- 
ligation of such director or member of com- 
mittee. No director [officer, or committee 
member] or member of the supervisory or 
credit committee shall endorse for borrow- 
ers, A borrower may repay his loan, prior 
to maturity, in whole or in part, on any 
business day. The taking, receiving, reserv- 
ing, or charging of a rate of interest greater 
than is allowed by this [subsection] para- 
graph, when knowingly done, shall be deemed 
a forfeiture of the entire interest which the 
note, bill, or other evidence of debt carries 
with it, or which has been agreed to be 
paid thereon. [In case the greater rate of 
interest] If such greater rate of interest has 
been paid, the person by whom it has been 
paid, or his legal representatives, may re- 
cover back from the credit union taking or 
receiving the same, in an action in the na- 
ture of an action of debt, the entire amount 
of interest [thus] paid [from the credit 
union taking or receiving the same]: Pro- 
vided, That such action is commenced with- 
in [2] two years from the time the usurious 
[transaction occurred] collection was made; 
EJ 

“(6) [To] to receive from its members 
payments on shares [J]; 

“(7) [To] to invest its funds (a) in loans 
exclusively to members; (b) in obligations 
of the United States of America, or securi- 
ties fully guaranteed as to principal and in- 
terest thereby; (c) in accordancg with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Director, 
in loans to other credit unions in the total 
amount not exceeding 25 per centum of its 
paid-in and unimpaired capital and surplus; 
(d) [or] in shares or accounts of [Federal] 
savings and loan associations, [and in shares 
or accounts of any other institution] the 
accounts of which are insured by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corp.; or (e) 
in shares of Federal central credit unions 
and in shares or accounts of other central 
credit unions, as defined in section 2, para- 
graph (a) of this act. Payments to, and 
withdrawals from, such central credit unions 
by a Federal credit union mus} be specifi- 
cally authorized by the board of directors 
of such Federal credit union, LA . 

“(8) [To] to make deposits in national 
banks and in State banks, trust companies, 
and mutual savings banks operating in ac- 


cordance with the laws of the State in 


which the Federal credit unlon does busi- 
ness“. I. 
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“(9) [To] to borrow E(from any source) 
in accordance with such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Director, 
from any source, in an aggregate amount 
not exceeding 50 per centum of its paid-in 
and unimpaired capital and surplus: Pro- 
vided, That any Federal credit union may 
discount with or sell to any Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank any eligible obliga- 
tions up to the amount of its paid-in and 
unimpaired capital; [subject to such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Director] 

“(10) [To] to [fine members] levy late 
charges, in accordance with the bylaws, for 
failure to meet promptly their obligations to 
the Federal credit union. J-: 

“(11) [To] to impress and enforce a lien 
upon the shares and dividends of any mem- 
ber, to the extent of any loan made to him 
and any dues or fines payable by him[.]; 

(12) to charge members and individuals 
eligible to become members a reasonable fee 
for cashing or selling checks, not to exceed 
the direct and indirect costs incident to pro- 
viding such service; 

“£(12)} (13) EToJ to exercise such inci- 
dental powers as shall be necessary or requi- 
site to enable it to carry on effectively the 
business for which it is incorporated.” 

Statement of purpose: Section 8: To 
change section number. 

Reason for propsal: To make section num= 
ber consistent with other sections of the act 

Statement of purpose: Section 8(5): (a) 
to make certain changes in wording; 

(b) To amend paragraph to provide for 
a loan maturity limit up to 5 years; 

(c) To amend paragraph to provide that 
in addition to borrowing up to the extent of 
his shareholdings, a director, officer or com- 
mittee member may borrow an additional 
sum equal to the total of the free and un- 
pledged shareholdings in the Federal credit 
union of any member pledged as security 
for the obligation; 

(a) To provide for the approval of loans 
by a loan officer. 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To clarify and 
modernize the section; 

(b) To extend the maturity limit to allow 
Federal credit unions to more adequately 
meet the demands of their members for 
various types of loans, For instance, a 5- 
year loan maturity on home repair and mod- 
ernization loans would be more feasible for 
many credit union members. Also, there 
are many occasions when a credit union 
member has suffered a series of financial 
catastrophies and wishes to borrow addi- 
tional funds or consolidate his debts but is 
realistically unable to pay off these debts 
over a 3-year period, Under these condi- 
tions, if the member is of sound character, 
the credit union often wishes to extend ® 
longer term loan. Such loans can be a sound 
use of credit and are consistent with the 
fundamental purposes and goals of credit 
unions. The experience of many State 
chartered credit unions, which in some cases 
may grant loans for up to 20 years, has been 
extremely favorable on longer term loans; 

(c) To liberalize borrowing restrictions on 
officials. It is often difficult and in some 
instances almost impossible to secure mem- 
bers to serve as directors, officers or commit- 
tee members because of the present. limita- 
tion in the law on the borrowing privileges 
of persons serving in such capacities, As * 
result, credit unions are not always getting 
the most capable leadership available from 
the qualified membership. This weakness 
would be remedied to a large degree by the 
proposed liberalization, and at the same time 
due regard for the safety of the funds of the 
credit union would be retained. 

(d) Please see section 15. 

Statement of purpose: Section 8(7): TO 
allow Federal credit unions to purchase 
shares or inyest in accounts of central credit 
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Unions, subject to authorization by boards 

Of directors of such Federal credit unions. 
Reason for proposal: To create an addi- 

tional source of investment for funds of 

Federal credit unions, which funds could be 

dans the purposes set forth under sec- 
on 2. 


Statement of purpose: Section 8(9): To 
Telocate wording. 
Reason for proposal; To clarify section. 
Statement of purpose: Section 8(10): To 
change wording. 
m for proposal: To clarify section. 

Statement of purpose: Section 8(12): To 

authorize Federal credit unions to charge a 
reasonable fee for cashing or selling checks. 

Reason for proposal: The Director of the 

Bureau has ruled that Federal credit unions 
May not charge a fee for cashing or selling 
checks. Credit unions throughout the coun- 
try had been engaged in this activity and 
the ruling has created considerable hard- 
Ship. The activity, which is desired and re- 
quested by the members, results in certain 
t and indirect costs. It is only fair 
and equitable that these costs should be 
© by those directly availing themselves 
Of the service rather than by the general 
ship. This principle has been ac- 
cepted by the credit unions directly involved 
and as the owners of the credit unions, they 
Should have the right to provide this service 
Tor themselves. 
Statement of purpose: Section 8(13): To 
the number of the subsection, 
for proposal: To make the number 
Of this subsection consistent with other por- 
tions of the section. 
“BYLAWS (12 U.S.C., SEC. 1958! P.C.U. ACT, SEC. 8) 
“Bec, 9. In order to simplify the organiza- 
tion of Federal credit unions the Director 
fon June 26, 1934] from time to time 
Cause to be prepared a form of organization 
Certificate and a form of bylaws, consistent 
With this [chapter] Act, which shall be used 
Federal credit union incorporators, and 
be supplied to them on request. At 
the time of presenting the organization cer- 
Uncate the incorporators shall also submit 
bylaws to the Director for his 
approval.“ 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 

on number; 

(b) To remove obsolete date and make an 

addition authorizing the Director of the Bu- 
u to “from time to time” modify the 
form of organization certificate and form 
or bylaws consistent with the act. 
ms for proposals: (a) To make sec- 
tion number consistent with other sections 
ot the act; 

(b) To clarify and modernize the section. 

ERSHIP (12 U.S.C., SEC. 1759; F.C,U. ACT, 
SEC. 9) 

“SEC, 10. Federal credit union membership 
consist of the incorporators and such 
persons and incorporated and unin- 

ted organizations, to the extent per- 
mitted by rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Director, as may be elected to mem- 
bership and as such shall, each, subscribe 
to at least one share of its stock and pay 
the initial ‘installment thereon and the en- 
trance fee; except that other than as pro- 
vided in section 2, paragraph (a) of this Act 
as to Federal central credit unions, Federal 
Credit union membership shall be limited to 
groups having a common bond of occupation, 
Or association, or to groups within a well- 
defined neighborhood, community, or rural 
district. A Federal credit union may, by 
authorization of its board of directors, be- 
come a subscriber to, or organizer or mem- 
ber of, a Federal central credit union or a 
t credit union as defined in section 2, 

aph (a) of this Act. Shares may be is- 

Pi in joint tenancy with right of survivor- 
th, P with any [persons] person designated by 
© credit union member, but no joint tenant 
be permitted to vote, obtain loans, or 
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hold office, unless he is within the field of 
membership and is a qualified member.” 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number; 

(b) To except Federal credit unions from 
the general limitations upon fields of mem- 
bership; 

(c) To make Federal credit unions eligi- 
ble to subscribe to the charter for a central 
credit union. 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To make sec- 
tion number consistent with other sections 
of the act; ` 

(b) To allow for the field of membership 
of central credit unions to be as set forth 
in section 2. 

(c) Under certain circumstances, it may be 
desirable that credit unions act as sub- 
scribers. 


“MEMBERS'’ MEETING (12 U.S,C., SEC. 1760; F. c. u. 
ACT, SEC. 10) 


“Sec. 11. The fiscal year of all Federal 
credit unions shall end December 31. The 
annual meeting of each Federal credit union 
shall be held at such time during the month 
of the following January, and at such place 
as its bylaws shall prescribe. Special meet- 
ings may be held in the manner indicated in 
the bylaws. No member shall be entitled to 
vote by proxy, but a member other than a 
natural person may vote through an agent 
designated for the purpose. Irrespective of 
the number of shares held by him, no mem- 
ber shall have more than one vote. Federal 
credit unions having membership in a cen- 
tral credit union may be represented at an- 
nual or special meetings of the central credit 
union by one member duly authorized by 
the board of directors of the member 
Federal credit union. To the extent per- 
mitted by the articles or certificate of in- 
corporation or bylaws of the central credit 
union, such representative shall have one 
vote and shall be eligible for office in the 
central credit union the same as though he 
were a member as an individual of such cen- 
tral credit union.” 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number; 2 

(b) To provide for representation by Fed- 
deral credit unions in membership meetings 
of central credit unions in which they are 
members and to allow representatives of 
such Federal credit unions to be eligible for 
office in such central credit unions. r 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To make sec- 
tion number consistent with other sections 
of the act; 


(b) To give Federal credit unions the 
rights of membership consistent with basic 
credit union principles. 


“MANAGEMENT (12 U.S.C., SEC, 1761; V. u.. ACT, 
SEC. 11) 


“Sec. 12. [(a) Generally] The business af- 
fairs of a Federal credit union shall be man- 
aged by a board of not less than five 
directors, a credit committee of not less than 
three members, Land a supervisory commit- 
tee of three members (a majority of whom 
shall not be directors) all to be elected by 
the members (and from their number) at 
their annual meeting, and to hold office for 
such terms, respectively, as the bylaws may 
provide] all to be elected at the annual 
members’ meeting by and from the members 
which, in the case of Federal central credit 
unions, shall be deemed to include the duly 
authorized representatives of the member 
credit unions, and by a supervisory com- 
mittee of three members, one of whom may 
be a director other than the treasurer, to 
be appointed by the president from the 
membership promptly following the annual 
meeting, subject to ratification by the board 
at its nezt meeting. If the board jails to 
ratify the appointment of any member of 
the supervisory committee, the term of such 
member shall thereupon cease, and the pres- 
ident shall immediately appoint a replace- 
ment, subject to ratification by the board at 
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its next succeeding meeting. Any vacancy” 
occurring in the supervisory committee shall 
be filled in the same manner as original ap- 
pointments to said committee. All members 
of the board and of such committees shali 
hold office for such terms, respectively, as 
the bylaws may provide. A record of the 
names and addresses of the members of the 
board and such committees and officers shall 
be filed with the Bureau within 10 days 
after their election or appointment. No 
member of the board or of either such com- 
mittee shall, as such; be compensated.” 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number; 

(b) To amend section to provide that the 
Supervisory committee shall be appointed by 
the President from the membership 
promptly following the annual meeting, 
subject to ratification by the board at its 
next meeting and that at least one director 
other than the treasurer may be a member 
of the committee. 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To make sec- 
tion number consistent with other sections 
of the act; 

(b) The board of directors have the re- 
sponsibility for the general direction and 
control of the affairs of the credit union. 
The present law limits the ability of the 
board of directors to properly discharge this 
responsibility in instances where an elected 
supervisory committee is not functioning 
in an effective manner and in accordance 
with prescribed procedure. The recom- 
mended changes would allow for the ap- 
pointment of qualified persons to the com- 
mittee by the board and would charge the 
board with more direct responsibility for 
supervisory committee performance. 
“OFFICERS (12 U.S.C., SEC. 1761; F.C.U. ACT, SEC. 

11(B)) 


“Sec. 13. [b] At their first meeting after 
the annual meeting of the members, the di- 
rectors shall elect from their number a 
president, La vice president, a clerk. I one or 
more vice presidents, a secretary, and a 
treasurer, who shall be the executive officers 
of the corporation [and may be compensated 
for their services to such extent as the by- 
laws may provide]. No executive officer, ex- 
cept the treasurer, shall be compensated as 
such. The offices of [clerk] secretary and 
treasurer may be held by the same person, 
The duties of the officers shall be as de- 
termined by the bylaws, except that the 
treasurer shall be the general manager of 
the corporation. Before the treasurer shall 
enter upon his duties he shall give bond 
with good and sufficient surety, in an amount 
and character to be determined [from time 
to time] by the board of directors in [con- 
formance] compliance with regulations pre- 
scribed from time to time by the Director, 
conditioned upon the faithful performance 
of his trust.” 

Statement of purpose: (a) To allow for 
more than one vice president; 

(b) To change section number; 

(c) To change name of “clerk” of board 
of directors to “‘secretary;” 

(d) To prohibit compensation to any ex- 
ecutive officer, except the treasurer, for serv- 
ices rendered as such. 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To eliminate 
the necessity for an amendment to the by- 
laws in order to provide for more than one 
vice president; 

(b) To make section number consistent 
with other sections of the act; 

(c) To give the position a title which is 
more descriptive of its function and to add 
dignity and stature to the office; 

(d) To provide that only the treasurer, as 
general manager of the credit union, may 
be compensated for his services. Service 
without pay by the directors, committee 
members and all other officers is consistent 
with credit union philosophy, Under the 
present law all of the officers of a credit 
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union may be compensated to such extent 
as the bylaws may provide. 


“DIRECTORS (12 U.S.C., SEC, 1761; F.C.U. ACT, 
SEC, 11(C)) 

"Sec. 14. [c] The board of directors shall 
meet at least once a month and shall have 
the general direction and control of the 
affairs of the corporation. Minutes of all 
such meetings shall be kept. Among other 
things they shall act upon applications for 
membership directly or shall appoint a mem- 
bership chairman from the members, other 
than the treasurer or assistant treasurer, 
who shall be authorized to act upon such 
applications for membership as the board 
may prescribe and who shall submit to the 
board at each monthly meeting a list of ap- 
plications for membership received since the 
previous monthly meeting, together with 
such other information as may be required 
by the bylaws of the board; require any of- 
ficer or employee having custody of or han- 
dling funds to give bond with good and 
sufficient surety in an amount and character 
to be determined [from time to time] by 
the board of directors in compliance with 
regulations prescribed from time to time by 
the Directors, and authorize the payment of 
the premium or premiums therefor from the 
funds of the Federal credit union; frecom- 
mend the declaration of dividends;] fill 
vacancies in the board and in the credit 
committee until successors elected at the 
next annual meeting have qualified; have 
charge of investments other than loans to 
members; determine from time to time the 
maximum number of shares that may be 
held by an individual; subject to the limi- 
tations of this [chapter] Act, determine the 
interest rates on loans and the maximum 
amount [that] which may be loaned with 
or without security to any member; and, 
subject to such regulations as may be issued 
by the Director, authorize an interest re- 
fund to members of record at the close of 
business on December 31 in proportion to the 
interest paid by them during [the] that 
year, and provide for compensation of neces- 
sary clerical and auditing assistance re- 
quested by the supervisory. committee, and 
or poan officers appointed by the credit com- 
mittee.” 

Statement of purpose: 
section number; 

(b) To provide that in addition to the 
board of directors acting directly upon appli- 
catións for membership, they may appoint 
from the members (other than thé treasurer 
or assistant treasurer) a membership chair- 
man who shall also be authorized to act 
upon such applications; 

(c) To authorize the board of directors 
to provide compensation for necessary audit- 
ing assistance requested by the supervisory 
committee and for loan officers appointed by 
the credit committee; 

(d) To make other changes in wording. 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To make section 
number consistent with other sections of 
the act; 

(b) To enable credit unions to make their 
services and benefits available more quickly 
to applicants for membership. The board of 
directors usually meets but once per month, 
and under this arrangement action upon 
such applications may be delayed for from 
several days up to a month; 

(c) To assist the supervisory committee 
in functioning more effectively by providing 
for assistance which may be compensated by 
authorization of the board of directors. This 
committee, which is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for making regular internal 
audits of the credit union, often requires 
outside clerical and auditing assistance, due 
to the Increasing volume of work. Compen- 
sation for loan officers who would take some 
of the burden off the credit committee is 
based upon the same principle. 

(ad) To clarify and modernize the section. 


(a) To change 
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“CREDIT COMMITTEE (12 U.S.C., SEC. 1761; 
F.C.U. ACT, SEC, 119 


“Sec, 15. Id The credit committee shall 
hold such meetings as the business of the 
Federal credit union may require and not 
less frequently than once a month Tot 
which meetings due notice shall be given to 
members of the committee) 1 to consider 
applications for loans. Reasonable notice of 
such meetings shall be given to all members 
oj the committee. No loan shall be made 
unless approved by a majority of the entire 
committee and by all Ethe] members of the 
committee who are present at the meeting 
at which the application is considered: Pro- 
vided, however, That the credit committee 
may appoint one or more loan officers, who 
may be the treasurer or an assistant treas- 
urer, and delegate to him or them powers to 
approve oans up to the unsecured limit or 
in excess of such limit if such excess is fully 
secured by unpledged shares. Each loan 
Officer shall furnish to the credit committee 
a record of eack loan approved or not ap- 
proved by him within 7 days of the date of 
the filing of the application therefor. All 
loans not approved by a loan officer shatl be 
acted upon by the credit committee. No 
loan officer, including the treasurer or assist- 
ant treasurer, shall have authority to dis- 
burse funds of the Federal credit union for 
any loan which has been approved by him. 
Not more than one member of the credit 
committee may be appointed as a loan offi- 
cer. Applications for loans shall be made 
on forms prepared by such committee, which 
shall set forth the purpose for which the 
loan is desired, the security, I any, and such 
other data as may be required. No loan shall 
be made to any member, except in the case 
oj a loan by a Federal central credit union to 
a member credit union, which [shall cause] 
causes such member to become indebted to 
the Federal credit union in [the aggregate, 
upon loans made to such member, in excess of 
$200 or 10 per centum of the Federal credit 
union's paid-in unimpaired capital and sur- 
plus, whichever is greater, or in excess of $400 
unless such excess over $400 is adequately 
secured. an aggregate amount, upon loans 
made to such member, which is in excess of 
$1,000 unless such excess over $1,000 is ade- 
quately secured, except that in no event may 
any such loan be made if such aggregate 
amount would be in excess of whichever of 
the following ts greater: 

“(1) $200, or t 

"(2) 10 per centum of the credit union's 
paid-in and unimpaired capital and surplus. 

“For the purposes of this subdivision an 
assignment of shares or the endorsement of 
a note shall be deemed security.” 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number; 

(b) To increase the signature loan limit 
from $400 to $1,000; 

(c) To provide authority for the credit 
committee to delegate to a loan officer, for 
whom compensation would be provided, 
power to approve loans up to the secured 
limit, or in excess of such limit, if fully 
secured by unpledged shares; 

(d) To rephrase, add, and delete certain 
words and phrases. 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To make sec- 
tion number consistent with other sections 
of the act; 

(b) To raise the unsecured loan limit to a 
realistic figure which will more adequately 
satisfy the consumer credit needs of the ex- 
panding credit union membership, Congress 
has progressively increased this limit from 
$50 initially In the original act to $100 in 
1940, $300 in 1946, and 6400 in 1949. The 
experience of Federal credit unions on loans 
of this type has been very good over the 
years, and the rising cost of commodities and 
services, coupled with the progressive growth 
in knowledge on the part of credit unions of 
the character and financial responsibility of 
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thelr members, warrants an increase in the 
signature loan limit to $1,000; 

(e) To provide for a realistic, practicable 
means of acting upon the large and ever- 
increasing volume of loan applications and 
activity in some Federal credit unions. Also, 
the credit committee (which is not compen- 
sated) is often scattered and finds it difficult 
to properly consider loan applications and 
render prompt loan service in emergencies. 
A loan. officer will resolve this special prob- 
lem. Adequate control over the loan officer’s 
activity is provided for in that he is required 
to furnish to the credit committee a record 
of loans approved and loans not approved 
within 7 days of such action; 

(d) To clarify and modernize the section. 
“SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE [; DEFINITION] (12 
U.S. C., SEC. 1761; F.C.U ACT, SEC. 11(E)) 

“Sec. 16. [e] The supervisory committee 
shall make, or cause to be made, at least 
quarterly, an examination of the affairs of 
the Federal credit union, including an audit 
of its books; shall make, or cause to be made, 
a report of tts quarterly examination to the 
board of directors; shall make, or cause to 
be made, an annual audit, [and a report to 
be submitted] a report of which shall be 
submitted to the members at the nert an- 
nual meeting of the corporation; and [by 
a unanimous vote, may suspend} may sus- 
pend by a unanimous vote any officer of the 
corporation or any member of the credit com- 
mittee or of the board of directors, until 
the next members’ meeting, which [sald] 
members’ meeting [however] shall be held 
within E7] seven days of said suspension and 
at which meeting said suspension shall be 
acted upon by the members; and, by a ma- 
jority vote, may call a special meeting of 
the shareholders to consider any violation 
of this [chapter] Act, the charter, or of the 
bylaws, or any practice of the corporation 
deemed by the committee to be unsafe or 
unauthorized. [The said committee shall 
fill vacancies in its own membership until 
successors to be elected at the next annual 
meeting have qualified] Any and all mem- 
bers of the supervisory committee may be 
suspended by the president, subject to the 
approval of the board of directors, or by the 
board of directors, subject to the approval of 
the members. In the latter case, a members’ 
meeting to act upon such suspension shall 
be held within seven days thereof. The board 
of directors or the members, as the case may 
be, shall decide whether the suspended com- 
mittee member shall be removed from or 
restored to the supervisory committee. The 
supervisory committee shall cause the pass- 
books and accounts of the members to be 
verified with the records of the treasurer 
from time to time, and not less frequently 
than once every [2] two years. As used in 
this [subsection] section, the term pass- 
book’ shall include any book, statement of 
account, or other record approved by the 
Director for use by Federal credit unions.” 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number; 

(b) To change wording to provide for all 
or a portion of the work of the supervisory 
committee to be carried forward under its 
direction and control by outside auditing 
assistance; 

(c) To provide for suspension of any and 
all members of the supervisory committee if 
warranted; 

(d) To make other changes in wording. 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To make sec- 
tion number consistent with other sections 
of the act; 

(b) Please see section 14; s 

(c) To carry forward the basic principle 
that the board of directors has primary re- 
sponsibility for the direction and control of 
the credit union; 

(4) To clarify and modernize the section. 
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“RESERVES (12 U.S.C., SEC, 1762; F.C. V. ACT, SEC. 
12) 


“Sec. 17. All entrance fees and [fines] 
Charges provided by the bylaws and 20 per 
Centum of the net earnings of each year, 
before the declaration of any dividends, 
shall be set aside as a regular reserve against 

on bad loans and such other losses as 
May be specified in the bylaws in accordance 
With regulations prescribed under this Act: 
Provided, however, That when the regular 
reserve thus established shall equal 10 per 
Centum of the total amount of members’ 
shareholdings, no further transfer of net 
earnings to such regular reserve shall be re- 
Quired except that such amounts not in 
excess of 20 per centum of the net earnings 
as may be needed to maintain this 10 per 
Centum ratio shall continue to be transferred. 
In addition to such regular reserve, special 
Teserves to protect the interests of members 
shall be established when required (a) by 
regulation, or (b) in any special case, when 
found by the Director to be necessary for 
that purpose.” 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number; 

(b) To change wording and add a phrase. 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To make sec- 
tion number consistent with other sections 
Of the act; 

(b) To clarify and modernize the section. 


“DIVIDENDS (12 U.S.C, SEC. 1763; F.C.U. ACT, 
SEC 13) 


“Sec. 18. [At the annual meeting a divi- 
dend may be declared from the remaining 
Net earnings on recommendation of the 
board of directors, which dividend shall be 
Paid on all paid-up shares outstanding at 
the end of the preceding fiscal year} An- 
Nually, or semiannually, as the bylaws may 
Provide and ajter provision for the required 
Teserves, the board of directors may declare a 
dividend to be paid jrom the remaining net 
earnings. Such dividend to be paid on all 
Paid-up shares outstanding at the end of the 
Period for which the dividend is declared. 
Shares which become fully paid up during 
such [year] dividend period and are out- 
standing at the close of the period shall be 
entitled to a proportional part of [said] such 
dividend Ecalculated from the first day of the 
Month following such payment in full}. 
Dividend credit for a month may be accrued 
On shares which are or become fully paid 
Up during the first five days of that month.” 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number; 

(b) To authorize board of directors to de- 
aoe dividends rather than the member- 

P: 

(e) To provide for an annual or semian- 
nual dividend, depending upon which is 
Provided for in the bylaws; 

d) To provide that dividend credit for a 
month may be accrued on shares which are 
Or become fully paid during the first 5 days 
ot that month. 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To make sec- 

number consistent with other sections 
Of the act; 

(b) To transfer this function to the board 
Ot directors, which is primarily responsible 
for the management and sound operation of 
the credit union, and is the body which 13 

the best position to determine the size 
Of the dividend which should be distributed, 
ed upon its intimate knowledge of the 
kurantzntion affairs and its current and fu- 
© needs. This would also eliminate the 
madttion Presently existing whereby the 
embers are in a position to declare a diyi- 
in excess of that which the credit union 

can safely and prudently afford to pay. 

(c) To allow an alternative to the current 
1 ent that dividends be paid an- 
8 which often penalizes members who 
to forced to withdraw shareholdings prior 

the yearend, thereby losing the dividend. 
semiannual dividend proposal would 
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alleviate this inequity. Adoption of the 
alternate dividend plan would be optional 
with each currently operating credit union 
and would require an appropriate amend- 
ment to the bylaws. Newly chartered credit 
unions would have an initial choice; 

(d) To provide dividend credit for the 
month on the accounts of members who do 
not receive their compensation until the last 
day of the previous month or the first day 
of the current month and find it impractical 
to make share payments immediately. Divi- 
dend credit under the current law would not 
commence until the following month. The 
proposed amendment eliminates this in- 
equity and provides an additional incentive 
for saving. 

“EXPULSION AND WITHDRAWAL (12 U.5.C., 

BEC. 1764; F.C.U. ACT, SEC, 14) 


“Sec. 19. A member may be expelled by a 
two-thirds vote of the members of a Federal 
credit union present at a special meeting 
called for the purpose, but only after an op- 
portunity has been given to him to be heard 
and subject to review by the Director, if such 
review is requested by the member within 
thirty days. Withdrawal or expulsion of a 
member shall not operate to relieve him from 
Uability to the Federal credit union. The 
amount to be paid a withdrawing or expelled 
member by a Federal credit union shall be 
determined and paid in the manner specified 
in the bylaws.” 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number; 

(b) To allow a member expelled from a 
credit union to obtain a review of such action 
by the Director of the Bureau. 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To make sec- 
tion number consistent with other sections 
of the act; 

(b) To provide for a method of review, 
since such action may seriously affect the 
person's standing and reputation in the 
community and may be based upon factors 
which do not represent a valid reason for 
such expulsion. 


"MINORS (12 U.S.C, SEC. 
SEC, 15) 


“Src, 20. Shares may be issued in the name 
of a minor or in trust, subject to such con- 
ditions as may be prescribed by the bylaws. 
When shares are issued in trust, [the] the 
name of the beneficiary shall be disclosed to 
the Federal credit union. 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number; ` 

(b) to add a phrase. 

Reasons for proposals; (a) To make section 
number consistent with other sections of the 
act; 

(b) To clarify the section. 
“CERTAIN POWERS OF DIRECTOR (12 U.S.C., SEC. 
1766; F. cr. SEC. 16) 

“Sec. 21. (a) The Director may prescribe 
rules aid regulations for the administration 
of this [chapter] Act [(] including, but not 
by way of limitation, the merger, consolida- 
tion, and/or dissolution of corporations 
organized under this [chapter] Act. [)] 

“(b) (1) The Director may suspend or re- 
yoke the charter of any Federal credit union, 
or place the same in inyoluntary liquidation 
and appoint a liquidating agent therefor, 
upon his finding that the organization is 
bankrupt or insolvent or has violated any 
provisions of its charter, its bylaws, [or of 
this chapter] this Act, or [of] any regulations 
issued thereunder. 

“(4) Subject to the control and super- 
vision of the Director and under such rules 
and regulations as the Director may pre- 
scribe, the liquidating agent of a Federal 
credit union in involuntary liquidation shall 
(1) cause notice to be given to creditors and 
members to present their claims and make 
legal proof thereof, which notice shall be 
published once a week in each of three suc- 
cessive weeks in a newspaper of general 
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circulation in each county in which the 
Federal credit union in liquidation main- 
tained an office or branch for the transaction 
of business on the date it ceased unrestrict- 
ed operations: Provided, That whenever the 
aggregate book value of the assets and prop- 
erty of a Federal credit ynion in involuntary 
liquidation is less than $1,000, unless the 
Director shall find that its books and rec- 
ords do not contain a true and accurate rec- 
ord of its Habllities, he shall declare such 
Federal credit union in liquidation to be 4 
‘no publication’ liquidation, and publication 
of notice to creditors and members shall not 
be required in such case; (il) from time to 
time make a ratable divided on all such 
claims as may have been proved to his sat- 
isfaction or adjudicated in a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction and, after the assets of 
such organization have been liquidated, shall 
make further dividends on all claims pre- 
viously proved or adjudicated; and the liqui- 
dating agent may accept in lieu of a formal 
proof of claim on behalf of any creditor or 
member the statement of any amount due 
to such creditor or member as shown on the 
books and records of the credit union: 
Provided further, That all claims not filed 
before payment of the final dividend shall be 
barred and claims rejected or disallowed by 
the liquidating agent shall be likewise barred 
unless sult be instituted thereon within 
three months after notice of rejection or 
disallowance; (iu) in a ‘no publication’ 
liquidation, determined from all sources 
available to him, and within the limits of 
available funds of the Federal credit union, 
the amounts due to creditors and members, 
and after sixty days shall have elapsed from 
the date of his appointment, shall distribute 
the funds of the Federal credit union to 
creditors and members ratably and as their 
interests may appear.” 

“[b] (c) After the expiration of [5] five 
years from the date of cancellation of the 
charter of a Federal credit union the Direc- 
tor may, in his discretion, destroy any or 
all books and records of such Federal credit 
union in his possession or under his control. 

Lei (d) The Director is authorized and 
empowered to execute any and ali functions 
and perform any and all duties vested in him 
hereby, through such persons as he shall 
designate or employ; and he may delegate 
to any person or persons, including any insti- 
tution operating under the general super- 
vision of the Bureau, the performance and 
discharge of any authority, power, or func- 
tion vested In him by this [chapter] Act. 

“IAJ (e) All books and records of Federal 
credit unions shall be kept and reports shall 
be made in accordance with forms approved 
by the Director. e 

Tel (/) The Director is authorized to make 
investigations and to conduct researches and 
Studies of the problems of persons of small 
means in obtaining credit at reasonable 
rates of interest, and of the methods and 
benefits of cooperative saving and lending 
among such persons. He is further author- 
ized to make reports of such investigations 
and to publish and disseminate the same. 

"Ei (g) Any officer or employee of the 
Bureau [of Federal Credit Unions] is au- 
thorized, when designated for the purpose 
by the Director fof the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions], to administer oaths and af- 
firmations and to take affidavits and deposi- 
tions touching upon any matter within the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau [of Federal 
Credit Unions]. 

“Egl (h) The Director fof the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions] is authorized, em- 
powered, and directed to require that every 
person appointed or elected by any Federal 
credit union to any position requiring the 
receipt, payment, or custody of money or 
other personal property owned by a Federal 
credit union or in its custody or control as 
collateral or otherwise, to give bond in a 
corporate surety company holding a cer- 
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tificate of authority from the Secretary of 
the Treasury under the Act of Congress ap- 
proved July 30, 1947 (6 U.S.C. L. secs.] 6-13), 
as an acceptable surety on Federal bonds. 
Any such bond or bonds shall be in a form 
approved by the Director with a view to 
providing surety coverage to the Federal 
credit union with reference to loss by rea- 
son of acts of fraud or dishonesty includ- 
ing forgery, theft, embezzlement, wrongful 
abstraction, or misapplication on the part of 
the person directly or through connivance 
with others, and such other surety cover- 
ages as the Director may determine to be 
reasonably appropriate or as elsewhere re- 
quired by this [chapter] Act. Any such 
bond or bonds shall be in such an amount 
in relation to the money or other personal 
property involved or in relation to the as- 
sets of the Federal credit union as the Di- 
rector may from time to time prescribe by 
regulation for the purpose of requiring rea- 
sonable coverage. In lieu of individual 
bonds the Director may approve the use of 
a form of schedule or blanket bond which 
covers all of the officers and employees of a 
Federal credit union whose duties include 
the receipt, payment, or custody of money 
or other personal property for or on behalf 
of the Federal credit union. The Director 
may also approve the use of a form of excess 
coverage, bond whereby a Federal credit 
union may obtain an amount of coverage 
in excess of the basic surety coverage. 

“(i) In every case of an adjudication by 
the Director under this Act, determination 
shall be made on the record after giving the 
opportunity for a hearing to all persons and 
credit unions who may be directly affected by 
any order that may be issued as a result of 
such adjudication. The words ‘adjudica- 
tion’ and ‘order’ as used herein shall have 
the meanings specified in the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act.” 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number and letters; 

(b) To change certain words and phrases: 

(c) To place the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions under all provisions of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. At present it is 
subject only to the rulemaking provisions 
of the act. 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To make sec- 
tion number consistent with other sections 
of the act and to make letters consistent 
with other letters of the section; 

(b) To modernize and clarify the section: 

(c) To provide Federal credit unions and 
proposed new credit unions with the right to 
a hearing on adjudications made by the 
Bureau, and to create a formal record of such 
hearings. 

“FISCAL AGENTS AND DEPOSITORIES (12 U.S.C., 
SEC, 1767; V.. v. ACT, SEC. 17) 


“Src. 22. Each Federal credit union or- 
ganized under this [chapter] Act, when re- 
quested by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall act as fiscal agent of the United States 
and shall perform such services as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may require in con- 
nection with the collection of taxes and other 
obligations due the United States and the 
lending, borrowing, and repayment of money 
by the United States, including the issue, 
sale, redemption, or repurchase of bonds, 
notes, Treasury certificates of indebtedness, 
or other obligations of the United States; 
and to facilitate such purposes the Director 
shall furnish to the Secretary of the Treasury 
from time to time the names and addresses 
of all Federal credit unions with such other 
available information concerning them as 
may be requested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Any Federal credit union or- 
ganized under this [Echapter] Act, when 
designated for that purpose by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall be a depository of 
public money, except receipts from customs, 
under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury." 
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Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number; (b) To change references from 
“chapter” to “act.” 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To make sec- 
tion number consistent with other sections 
of the act; (b) To clarify and modernize the 
section, 


“TAXATION (12 Us. c., SEC. 1768; ¥.C.U. ACT, 
SEC. 18) 


“Sec. 23. The Federal credit unions organ- 
ized hereunder, their property, their fran- 
chises, capital, reserves, surpluses, and other 
funds, and their income shall be exempt 
from all taxation now or hereafter imposed 
by the United States or by any State, Terri- 
torial, or local taxing authority; except that 
any real property and any tangible personal 
property of such Federal credit unions shall 
be subject to Federal, State, Territorial, and 
local taxation to the same extent as other 
similar property is taxed. Nothing herein 
contained shall prevent holdings in any Fed- 
eral credit union organized hereunder from 
being included in the valuation of the per- 
sonal property of the owners or holders there- 
of in assessing taxes imposed by authority 
of the State or political subdivision thereof 
in which the Federal credit union is located: 
Provided, however, That the duty or burden 
of collecting or enforcing the payment of 
such tax shall not be imposed upon any 
such Federal credit union and the tax shall 
not exceed the rate of taxes imposed upon 
holdings in domestic credit unions.” 

Statement of purpose: To change section 
number. 

Reason for proposal: (b) To make section 
8 consistent with other sections of the 
ac 


“PARTIAL INVALIDITY; RIGHT TO AMEND (12 V. 80. 
SEC. 1770; F.C.U, ACT, BEC. 20) 


“Sec. 24, [Separability of provisions; right 
to alter, amend, or repeal chapter] (a) If any 
provisions of this chapter Act, or the appli- 
cation thereof to any person or circumstance, 
is held invalid, the remainder of the Echap- 
ter] Act, and the application of such provi- 
sions to other persons or circumstances, shall 
not be affected thereby. 

“(b) The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this [chapter] Act or any part thereof, or 
any [chapter] charter issued pursuant to 
the provisions of this [chapter] Act, is ex- 
pressly reserved.” 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number; 

(b) To eliminate certain phrases and 
change references from “chapter” to act.“ 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To make sec- 
tion number consistent with other sections 
of the act; ‘ 

(b) To clarify and modernize the section. 


[ALLOTMENT OF] “SPACE. IN FEDERAL BUILDINGS 
(12 U.S.C., SEC, 1771; F.C.U. ACT, SEC, 21) 


“Sec. 25. [Allotment of space in Federal 
buildings] Upon application by any credit 
union organized under State law or by any 
Federal credit union organized in accord- 
ance with the terms of this [chapter] act, at 
least 95 per centum of the membership of 
which is composed [exclusively] of persons 
who either are presently Federal employees or 
are retired Federal employees and members 
of their families, which application shall be 
addressed to the officer or agency of the 
United States charged with the allotment 
of space in the Federal buildings in the 
community or district in which said credit 
union or Federal credit union does business, 
such officer or agency may in his or its dis- 
cretion allot space to such credit union if 
space is available without charge for rent 
or services.“ 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 
tion number; 

(b) To modify the conditions under which 
space in Federal buildings may be allotted 
to credit unions serving Federal employees. 
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Reasons for proposals: (a) To make sec- 
tion number consistent with other sections 
of the act; 

(b) To allow credit unions to continue 
membership of retired Federal employees 
without jeopardizing the credit union’s 
eligibility for space in Federal buildings. 
This would be accomplished by adding the 
phrases “Persons who either are presently 
and “or are retired Federal employees. 
Also, to allow such credit unions to con- 
tinue their eligibility although membership 
is extended to a limited number of em- 
ployees of private contractors working On 
Federal installations along with Federal em- 
ployees, and to American Legion and 
Cross personnel working at Veterans’ hospi- 
tals, etc. This would be accomplished by 
substituting the phrase “at least 95 per- 
cent” for the word "exclusively." 


“CONVERSION FROM FEDERAL TO STATE CREDIT 
UNION AND FROM STATE TO FEDERAL 
UNION (NEW SECTION) 

“Sec. 26. (a) Conversion from Federal to 
State credit union. A Federal credit union 
may be converted into a ‘State credit union 
under the laws of any State, the District of 
Columbia, the several Territories, and the 
several possessions of the United States, thé 
Panama Canal Zone, or the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, by complying with the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

“(1) The proposition for such conversion 
shall first be approved by a majority of the 
directors of the Federal credit union. ThE 
proposition then shall be submitted to a 
meeting of its members, the notice of wh 
shall be in writing and shall be delivered in 
person to each member, or shall be mailed tO 
each member at the address for such mem- 
ber appearing on the records of the credit 
union, not more than thirty nor less than 
seven days prior to the time of the meeting. 
Approval of the proposition for conversion 
shall be by the affirmative vote of not less 
than two-thirds of the members present and 
voting at the meeting. 

% A copy of the minutes of such meet- 
ing, verified by the affidavits of the pri 
or vice president and the secretary of thé 
meeting, shall be filed with the Bureau 
within ten days after the meeting. 

“(3) Promptly after the adjournment of 
such meeting of the members, and in no 
event later than ninety days after 
meeting, the credit union shall take such 
action as may be necessary under the appli- 
cable State law to make it a State credit un- 
ion, and within ten days after receipt of thé 
State credit union charter there shall de 
filed with the Bureau a copy of the charter 
thus issued. Upon such filing the credi 
union shall cease to be a Federal credit 
union, \ 

“(4) Upon ceasing to be a Federal cred 
union, such credit union shall no longer be 
subject to any of the provisions of this 
Act. The successor State credit union shall 
be vested with all of the assets and sh 
continue responsible for all of the obliga- 
tions of the Federal credit union to 
same extent as though the conversion had 
not taken place. 

“(b) Conversion from State to Federal 
credit union. A ‘State credit union’, OT- 
ganized under the laws of any State, thé 
District of Columbia, the several Territories 
and the several posessions of the United 
States, the Panama Canal Zone, or the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, may be converted 
into a Federal credit union by: (1) Comply- 
ing with all State requirements requisité 
to enabling it to convert to a Federal credit 
union or to cease being a State credit union: 
(2) filing with the Bureau proof of such 
compliance, satisfactory to the Director; @ 
(3) filing with the Bureau an organizatio™ 
certificate as required by this Act, 

“When the Director has been satisfied 
that all of such requirements, have been 
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Complied with, the Director shall approve the 
Organization certificate. Upon such ap- 
Proval, the State credit union shall become 
@ Federal credit union as of the date it 
ceases to be a State credit union. The Fed- 
eral eredit union shall be vested with all 
of the assets and shall continue responsible 
for ali the obligations of the State credit 
Union to the same extent as though the 
Converison had not taken place.” 
Statement of purpose: To add a new sec- 
to the act, providing for conversion of 
a Federal credit union to a State credit 
union and from a State credit union to a 
credit union. 
m for proposal: To make specific 
on for such conversion, Under cer- 
circumstances conversion of its charter 
May be deemed advisable by a credit union 
and acceptable to the supervisory agencies 
involved. Special authority appears war- 
ranted which would facilitate the procedure 
Of converting a credit union from a Federal 
& State charter and vice versa without 
dissipation of reserves or undue disruption 
normal service to the credit union 
Members. 
“ROBBERY AND INCIDENTAL CRIMES AGAINST 
PEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS (NEW SECTION) 


“Sec, 27. Section 2113 of title 18 of the 


United States Code is hereby made appli- 
Cable to robbery and other crimes against 
Federal credit unions by amending subsec- 

(g) of said section by inserting before 
the Period at the end thereof ‘, and any 

Federal credit union” as defined in section 
2 Of the Federal Credit Union Act’ 

Statement of purpose: To add a provision 

g robbery of a Federal credit union a 
crime. 

Reason from proposal; To add robbery of 
& Federal credit union to the current Fed- 
eral statutory offenses of false entry, for- 
Bery and embezzlement. This proposed 
&mendment would permit the Federal Bu- 
Teau of Investigation to assume jurisdic- 

in instances of robbery, as well as the 
Others, 
“TERRITORIAL APPLICABILITY OF ACT (12 U.S.C., 
SEC, 1772; F.C.U. ACT, SEC. 22) 


Seo, 28. [Extension of chapter to Panama 

Canal Zone and Virgin Islands. The pro- 

of this chapter shall be extended to 

and include the Panama Canal Zone, and the 

Virgin Islands. 1 The provisions of this Act 

Malt apply to the several States, the Dis- 

Of Columbia, the several Territories and 

the several possessions of the United States, 

the Panama Canal Zone, and the Common- 
Wealth of Puerto Rico.” 

Statement of purpose: (a) To change sec- 

number; 

(b) To provide for the establishment of 
Pederal credit unions in the U.S. Territories 
and possessions hereafter created. 

Reasons for proposals: (a) To make sec- 
tion number consistent with other sections 
ot the act; 

(b) To eliminate the need for future 
dments of this type. 


The Second Battle of Gettysburg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 
Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 


the Members, particularly those on the 
Senate side, will be interested in “The 
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Second Battle of Gettysburg,” which ap- 
peared in the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot- 
News of April 5, 1959. I regret that pic- 
tures cannot be reproduced in the RECORD 
for then the Members could see for them- 
selves what is happening to one of our 
most meaningful national historic 
shrines. 

I have spoken before on the creeping 
commercialism at Gettysburg, and no 
doubt I will speak again and again until 
such time as the National Park Service 
obtains the necessary funds to eliminate 
the blight from what should be our most 
hallowed ground, 

I might point out that this excellent 
article does not note that although the 
Union lines are reasonably well preserved 
in Park Service hands at Gettysburg, a 
large portion of the land on which the 
Confederate Army made its most heroic 
achievements is the very land the Park 
Service wishes to acquire. For example, 
the field of the second day’s battle where 
the men of Texas, Arkansas, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, South 
Carolina, and Virginia fought and died in 
a magnificent effort is presently marked 
by a line of souvenir shops, garages, beer 
parlors and trailer courts. I can hardly 
believe that this was the intent of Con- 
gress when Gettysburg was first author- 
ven as a national park. The article fol- 

ows: 
COMMERCIALISM LAUNCHES SECOND BATTLE 
OF GETTYSBURG 
(By Hans Knight) 

GerryseurcG.—Unless the United States 
cares enough to do something about it, the 
ghost of General Meade gazing out of the 
window of his headquarters will behold a 
fantasy land, fabulous, magical, wonderful 
make-believe, with miniature golf course. 

And in a dozen other spots of the battle- 
field, where guns boomed and horses 
screamed and men bled, there will be the 
symbols of a more advanced civilization— 
neon-framed diners, gas stations, bigger and 
better souvenir stands, suburban develop- 
ment. 

That is the fear of many in Gettsyburg and 
across the rest of the country concerned with 
saving the Nation's greatest battlefield from 
creeping commercialism. 

down from Roundtop upon the 
rolling rock-strewn hills, the battlefield still 
appears much as it was pictured after the 
carnage of July 1863. 

A closer scrutiny shatters the illusion. 

Driving along the Harrisburg Road, the 
visitor suddenly Ils confronted with a battery 
of signs informing him that he is entering 
a country of service stations, snackbars, 
bakeries, hobby shops, and restaurants. 

SMALLEST SIGN 

One sign, however, proclaims that he is 
entering the Gettysburg Battlefield. It is 
the smallest sign. 

There are other symbols of the modern age 
dotting the interior of the battlefield. 

Yellow, red, and green signs advertising 
commercial establishments crest the ridge 
above the famed peach orchard where the 
Confederate troops attacked the Union lines 
from the west. A granite monument erected 
to Pennsylvania soldiers nestles against the 
perimeter of a restaurant parking lot. 

Where gun emplacements guarded the ap- 
proaches to Power’s Hill, smoke from a 
wrecked car dump wafts lazily across the 
fields. A free museum and souvenir shop 
marks the area where General Buford's cav- 
alry suffered 60 percent casualties in pitched 
battle. 1 
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SECOND BATTLE 


“Attractive building lots” stand 
where Ewell’s Corps assaulted the Union lith 
Corps in the drive toward Wrightsville. 

The land around the old Adams County 
Home near Route 15, north entrance, scene 
of much of the first day's fighting, will be up 
for sale to the highest bidder before the year 
is out. 

The “second battle of Gettysburg” to pre- 
serve the shrine now is coming to a head. 

The decision may come in the U.S. Senate 
this month. 

The battle was joined when the House 
Appropriations Committee deleted $1,250,000 
for the National Parks Service from the 1960 
Interior Department budget. 

Some $750,000 had been earmarked to ac- 
quire crucial sites on Gettysburg Battlefield 
for the Nation, 

The appropriation cut was approyed by 
House voice vote. 

The backers of the appropriation then 
swung into action. 

Pennsylvahla's senate had unanimously 
adopted a resolution calling on the State’s 
congressional Representatives to support any 
legislation and appropriations which will 
protect the environs of the battlefield of 
Gettysburg from encroachment by commer- 
cial enterprises and housing which may pre- 
vent the full and complete development of 
Gettysburg National Park by the National 
Park Service.” 

The park, the resolution asserted, “is seri- 
ously threatened by commercial enterprises 
which are stimulated by the volume of visi- 
tors,” 

HOUSE OK’S SLASH 


When the House, despite the protests of 
Representative James M. QUIGLEY, of Camp 
Hill, confirmed the appropriations slash, 
Quigley persuaded Senator CLARK to call for 
extended hearings when the issue comes be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

These hearings are to be held some time 
after April 15. 

Said Quiciey, who represents the 19th 
District which includes Gettysburg: 

“Unless the Senate can be persuaded to 
restore the item to the budget, we will have 
lost not only the second battle of Gettys- 
burg but the whole campaign to restore 
Civil War battleflelds before commercialism 
sweeps the field.” 

Only a truly grassroots campaign can set 
the necessary fire under the Senate and its 
appropriations committee to restore the land 
acquisition program, he said. 

The request for money to buy up Civil 
War land has drawn considerable criticism. 

During the House hearings, Representa- 
tive MICHAEL J. Kirwan (Democrat, Ohio) 
bluntly declared the proposed purchases are 
unnecessary. 

“The Government has enough land in 
Gettysburg.“ he said. There's no use in 
taking more.” 

Meanwhile, however, support for the ap- 
propriation has been gaining momentum. 

FAVOR PRESERVATION 


“We have received scores of letters from 
people all over the country,” said James 
Myers, superintendent of Gettysburg Na- 
tional Park. “All have been in favor of pre- 
serving the battlefield the way it is. A large 
portion of letters have come from school 
children.” ; 

In all, the Government wants to buy some 
600 acres of land to add to the 2,700 acres 
it already owns. 

About 150 acres surround the old county 
home. The county, faced with losing money 
on the operation of the home, plans to sell 
the land this year to help finance a new 
home for the aged. 

Other battlefield land in which the Gov- 
ernment is interested now is owned by pri- 
vate interests. 
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As one Federal spokesman put it. “We're 
not anxious to tear down or buy built-up 
areas like housing developments. We are 
vitally concerned with acquiring open land 
on the battlefield before it is developed by 
commercial interests. You can’t blame the 
county or private land owners for trying to 
get a good price for their tracts. We'll do 
our best to put in our bid. Of course—no 
appropriation, no bidding.” 

SUPPORT GROWING 


Organized and individual support for pre- 
venting over-commercialization has been 
growing in Gettysburg itself. 

jusinessman sald of the com- 


in the name of progress and prosperity are 
sh ted. What would Gettysburg. be 
without the battlefield? A farming town 
like a thousand others. Look at us now. 
We've got two banks doing good business. 
We have a fine college. We've got good ac- 
commodation. We're prospering. Why? Be- 
cause this battlefield draws about three- 
quarters of a million people a year. This 
means some $6 million pouring into the arta 
annually. And that's new money. It mul- 
tiplies. Take away the attraction of the 
battlefield by jazzing up the thing with bars 
and amusement parks and housing right in 
the fleld—and you're killing the goose that 
lays the golden eggs.” 

Says Walter Lane, president of the Travel 
Council, affiliated with the chamber of 
commerce: 

“We're definitely for preserving the battle- 
field, and we hope the Government will get 
the money to buy more land for the public 
here.” 

Another businessman, LeRoy Smith, a past 
president of the council, said: “It makes 
good sense, esthetically and businesswise, to 
stop encroachment on- the battleground. 
Naturally, you have to have some commer- 
clallsm to take care of the thousands of 
visitors. What we're against is indiscrim- 
inate development and building that would 
spoil this monument to our history.” 

PRESS FOR RESTORATION 


Dr. Harry W. Pfanz, historian at the na- 
tional park and new president of the Civil 
War Round Table, said his group has urged 
70 Round Tables throughout the country to 
press for restoration of the slashed appro- 
priation in the Senate. The group also is 
writing to more than 700 persons who have 
shown interest in Civil War affairs. 

Representative Quic.ey, meanwhile, an- 
nounced that Bruce Catton, noted author, 
and other historians have joined the fray 
and “we have enlisted the aid of the State 
Civil War Centennial Commissions.” 

Most of those interviewed in Gettysburg 
appeared to be agreed that land purchase by 
the Government is the best way to save the 
battlefield. 

A number of citizens questioned whether 
the county commissioners were justified in 
offering the battle land around the county 
home for sale. 

One professional man said, “I don’t see 
why the commissioners should use the value 
of the battlefield land as a barter to get 
money for the county treasury. You'd think 
they could have raised the money for the 
home for the aged some other way. Sup- 
pose the Government can’t offer enough to 
buy the land. That means, I presume, that 
any Tom, Dick, or Harry can get the site and 
put up anything he wants.” 

Questioned on the land issue, the three 
commissioners maintained a military secret 
attitude. 

Federal spok m, however, pointed out 
that the county agreed to hold off on 
any land auction until the Government has 
had chance to make its bid. 
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WEED REVENUE 


One county official criticized what he 
called “this hullaballoo over the battlefield.” 

“You gotta have revenue,” he said. 

A prominent resident said, philo- 
sophically: 

“County officials are hard-headed people. 
Thear job is to keep county business in the 
black, So, they're losing money on the 
county home. So, they try to sell it. They 
can't stop to figure who might get the land. 
They're more interested in taxes than his- 
tory.” 

Is Gettysburg outliving its piace in the 
heart of the Nation? Has it become a 
gimmick? 

An elderly man from Wisconsin, chatting 
by the roadside, gave one of many possible 
answers. 

“I was here many years ago and I prom- 
ised myself I'd be back. So, here Iam. It's 


beautiful. Let's leave it the way it is. Let's 
not spoll it. Let the dead sleep in peace 
here.” 


Gettysburg Revisited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, may I 
call attention of the Members, particu- 
larly those in the other Chamber, to the 
following excellent editorial from the 
Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post. Except for 
the small typographical error which 
placed Gettysburg's population increase 
at 2,100 when it should have been 6,100, 
I commend it to your reading. The edi- 
torial follows: 

Many south Jerseyites are familiar with 
Gettysburg National Park, which covers a 
small fraction of the area where the great 
Civil War Battle of Gettysburg was fought 96 
years ago. 

The park was created in 1895 when a group 
of Gettysburg citizens donated 600 acres of 
ground to the Government, Since then it 
has quadrupled in size. Yet it still covers 
only a small portion of the 20,000 acres over 
which the armies of Lee and Meade fought 
and maneuvered July 1-3, 1863. For patriotic 
reasons, as well as to accommodate the an- 
nually growing throngs of visitors, it should 
include much more of the hallowed ground 
where Union forces thrust the Confederates 
back from their high-water mark, and where 
Lincoln made one of history's immortal ad- 
dresses a few months later. 

The National Park Service has been want- 
ing to buy up 680 additional acres of ground 
to add to the park’s present 2,773. But it 
has encountered obstacles from many direc- 
tions, nearly all of them commercially moti- 
vated. 

The acquisition would block at least two 
proposed real estate developments. It would 
doom the present tawdry string of taverns, 
gas stations, and motels crowded along his- 
toric Emmitsburg Road, the main highway 
south out of the town of Gettysburg through 
the battlefield and into Maryland. 

Many businessmen of Gettysburg are op- 
posed to further growth of the park. The 
town is a focal point for tourists, attracting 
700,000 to 800,000 a year, and they bring it 
much business. Their numbers will cer- 
tainly boom during the next few years in 
observances of the centennial of the Civil 
War. $ 
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Yet Gettysburg citizens, or many of them, 
feel that their town needs industry, new 
residents, and room to grow. They say 
that the town remains in the 19th century 
while nearby cities grow. 

There is little migration to Gettysburg and 
little there to keep ambitious youngsters 
from moving away, they say. Hence, they 
view enlargement of the battlefield as 4 
barricade to progress. 

On the other hand, history lovers think 
Gettysburg belongs to the entire Nation 
rather than the 8,100 Pennsylvanians who 
happen to live there (an increase of only 
2,100 in a century). They think the battle- 
field's important sectors should be p 
as a park and the areas added which the 
National Park Service wants to add. 

The controversy is part of a larger strug- 
gle going on in many other areas of the 
Nation today. It is closely allied to commer- 
cial encroachment on another famous Civil 
War battlefield only 40 miles away, at An- 
tietam, Md., which threatens to destroy all 
trace of Lee's first invasion of the North. 
is akin to the clashes over plans to build steel 
mills on the unique island sand dunes of In- 
diana, on the south shore of Lake Michigan, 
and the struggle over commercialization 
or preservation of the natural beauties of 
Cape Cod, Mass. 

The House has just passed a bill carrying 
appropriations for the national parks a 
forests for the coming year, but barring the 
$1 million to $114 million which the National 
Park Service wants to enlarge the park at 
Gettysburg. Representative Jans M. Quic- 
LEY, Congressman for the district, told his 
colleagues the money was nece: to pre- 
vent desecration of the battlefield by com- 
mercialism, but his plea went unheeded. 

Desecration has already taken place. As & 
recent article about Gettysburg pointed out: 
“A gas station and candy shop mark the line 
of Confederate General Longstreet's assault 
on Union troops [Pickett’s charge]. 
scene of a fierce artillery duel is decora 
by an auto graveyard and city garbage 
dump.” 

Is America so indifferent to its past and 
to its future as to allow such things to hap- 
pen? So much the worse for us if we are. 

The Courler-Post deeply regrets the failure 
of the House to grant the funds that 
allow proper preservation of the field on 
which the greatest battle ever waged in North 
America was fought. 

We sincerely hope that the Senate cor- 
rects the mistake the House has made and 
votes to insert in the appropriation bill the 
money that is needed to expand Gettysburg 
National Park as it should be expanded. 

We think that most of our readers wh? 
have visited Gettysburg will agree. 


Dynamic Union Scholar: Harry Van 
Arsdale, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
New York Times of April 3 there ap- 
peared a profile of Harry Van Arsdale 
Jr., who heads Local 3 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
in New York City, and in addition, is 
president of New York City’s recently 
merged labor council, 
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Mr. Van Arsdale has a tremendous ca- 
Pacity for work, and has obtained for 
the members of his own union wage and 
Welfare benefits that are almost without 
equal. He has accomplished all this, 
however, without losing the respect and 

tion of the men in the industry 
With whom he deals. 

After reading and hearing about so 
Many adverse reports on labor leaders, 
it is most refreshing to be able to say 
that New York has a strong union leader 
of whom we can be justly proud, and who 
Sets an example that could well be fol- 
lowed by other unions and union leaders. 

The article follows: 

Dynamic UNION Scholan: HARRY VAN 

ARSDALE, JE. 

The chief spokesman for 1 million New 
York unionists is an electrician with a self- 
Powered generator for ideas, energy and en- 
thusiasm. 

When he became president of the city’s 
Merged labor council 2 months ago, it took 

6 hours of rapid-fire talking to outline 
his “priority projects” for union and com- 
Munity betterment. “If I seem impatient, 
it’s because I am impatient,” Harry Van Ars- 
dale, Jr. told his somewhat dazed associates 
in the council's executive board. That was 
after he had listed an activity catalogue that 
ranged from Brooklyn to Bangkok. 

His impatience has pald impressive divi- 

for the 30,000 members of his own 
Union, Local 3 of the International Brother- 
of Electrical Workers. Not only are 
Wages and welfare benefits among the 
highest of any unionized group, but their 
Cultural opportunities include access to fa- 
Cilities that the country's most richly en- 
dowed university would find hard to surpass. 
Tue newest enterprise in Mr. Van Arsdale’s 

Céaseless campaign to expand the local's 
educational horizons was unveiled yesterday. 
It took the form of a compulsory course in 
Major world problems for every member of 

union’s paid organizing staff, including 

if. 


This emphasis on culture for unionists 
e taste in reading matter was once 
largely confined to comic books and racing 
form sheets represents as much of a de- 
Parture from tradition for Mr. Van Arsdale 
as it does for his rank and file. 
UP FROM HELL’S KITCHEN 

Born in the Hell’s Kitchen district of Man- 
hattan's rowdy West Side 53 years ago, he was 
as tough as his neighborhood. His formal 
education ended in his second year of high 
School. When he became head of local 3 in 
1933, his organizing and strike tactics drew 
Seater inspiration from the Marquis of 
Queensberry than from the Ivy League. 

ver, responsibility exerted a swift 
Civilizing effect on the hard-fisted young 
Union chief. In a craft long accustomed to 
teatherbedding practices, he laid down the 
Principle that the workers would have to pro- 
duce more if they wanted fatter pay 
envelopes. 

This philosophy has proved so salutary for 
both sides that the union's 6,000 members in 
the skilled divisions now earn $5.40 an hour 
in total employer payments, and the con- 
tractors, far from feeling exploited, register 
their esteem for Mr. Van Arsdale by hanging 

picture on their office walls. 

The architect of this transformation is a 

, gray-haired man with hazel-brown 
Ses and a bulldog chin. His belt buckle 
bears the initials “N. B.” It used to belong 
to Naftel Bedsole, a Texas-born business 
Went of local 3, who died 10 years ago. 
him Mr. Van Arsdale got his guiding 


“Give me hills to climb and strength to 

climb them.” i 

8 says he needs 6 hours’ sleep each night, 
t acknowledges he owes himself a lot of 
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unslept hours. His aids are used to find him 
knocking at their doors at 6 a.m, or tele- 
phoning them long after midnight. 

When he is in a real hurry, which is most 
of the time, he gets around town on the back 
seat of a motor scooter driven by the editor 
of the union paper, Arnold Beichman. 


LIVES PLAINLY 


The fancy living standards that have be- 
come fashionable among some top unionists 
have little appeal for him. His salary is $200 
a week and he and all the union's business 
representatives have to buy their own cars. 

He lives in the frame house in Ozone Park, 
Queens, that he and his father built with 
their own hands just after his marriage 35 
years go. 

He has never lost his certainty that it is 
“the little fellow down below” who makes a 
union. 

“This is not the Army, not the Navy,” he 
has a way of saying. “You can’t tell the 
people what to do. You have to build a 
union like a building, a brick at a time, one 
on top of another. There is no easy way.” 

He has two sons, both college graduates, 
and both members of local 3, and two daugh- 
ters, plus seven grandchildren, 


Good Hearing Is as Essential as Good 
Sight for Automobile Driving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1959 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, no 
one can drive an automobile in any State 
or Territory of the United States who 
suffers from any serious type of vision 
impairment. Thanks to the American 
Safety Council all motor vehicle bureaus 
in every State and Territory have made 
it mandatory that all applicants for 
operators’ licenses submit to rigorous 
sight tests. Where it is found that the 
applicant suffers from any type of visual 
difficulties of a nature which might im- 
pair his own or the safety of others, he 
is obliged to wear corrective lenses and 
his need of such lenses while operating 
a motor vehicle is clearly imprinted upon 
the face of each such license. 

However, up to now nothing has been 
done about taking into account the im- 
portant fact that there are some 15 mil- 
lion or more Americans who suffer from 
hearing defects of a minor or major 
nature. There is no hearing test re- 
quired of anyone seeking an operator’s 
license nor is any cognizance given to 
applicants suffering from such deficien- 
cies. This, in spite of the fact that de- 
ficient hearing, equally as much as poor 
eyesight, can endanger lives and prop- 


Of some 15 million Americans suffer- 
ing from impaired hearing, only about 1 
million use hearing aids as a corrective 
measure. This is due mainly to two 
things: first, many hard-of-hearing per- 
sons of all ages are totally unaware of 
such defects, and second, many who do 
know of it refuse to wear hearing aids 
because the majority of such instru- 
ments are cumbersome and conspicuous. 

The reluctance of the hard-of-hearing 
to wear a hearing aid which draws atten- 
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tion to their affliction is understandable. 
But it does not alter the fact that a hard- 
of-hearing person driving an automobile 
can endanger lives and property. 

Three men in the United States are 
currently doing something about this 
situation. They have petitioned the Na- 
tional Safety Council to help. They are 
also appealing to the legislators of every 
State in the Union to enact laws requir- 
ing motor vehicle bureaus to take legal 
steps to prevent persons with poor hear- 
ing from operating a motor vehicle un- 
less they use an adequate hearing aid. 

These men are Paul B. H. Smith, who 
has devoted his life to audiology and is 
president of one of the Nation’s fore- 
most hearing aid manufacturing com- 
panies; Dr. James A. DePew, Jr., chief 
audiologist of the world famous New 
York Eye and Ear Infirmary; and Wil- 
liam R. Hutchins, electronics engineer, 
presently a key figure in the U.S. guided 
missiles program. 

These three men are requesting that 
all motor vehicle bureaus require a hear- 
ing test of every applicant for a driver's 
license just as they now require a vision 
test. 

Dr. DePew and Mr. Hutchins are in- 
ventors of a drastically sensitive audi- 
ometer which can accurately measure the 
extent of human hearing in fractions of 
a second. 

To date, thousands of students in 
schools of every level throughout the 
Nation who had previously been labeled 
by their teachers as backward, indif- 
ferent, or below normal intellectually, 
have been subjected to audiometer tests. 
In a great number of cases, it was dis- 
covered that theses boys and girls were 
neither poor scholars nor indifferent 
ones, but victims of some hearing im- 
pairment. Steps were at once under- 
taken to provide them with corrective 
materiel and when this was accomp- 
lished their classroom interests became 
enlivened and their marks shot up, 
equally as good as their fellow students. 

Because so many sufferers from deaf- 
ness are unaware of their affliction, Dr. 
DePew, Paul B. H. Smith, and Mr. 
Hutchins are waging this campaign to 
make it mandatory that a hearing test 
be required for all applicants for drivers’ 
licenses, 

Inspired by this campaign, hundreds 
of leading industrial firms are arranging 
for their own workers in plants, offices, 
and factories to take audiometer tests 
as a measure of safety as well as to in- 
crease worker efficiency where it is dis- 
covered that employees suffer from hear- 
ing deficiencies. 

In some cities across the Nation, steps 
are being taken to offer free audiometer 
tests under civic sponsorship via mobile 
audiology laboratories. 

In the case of those who need a hear- 
ing aid, but do not want to use one be- 
cause of yanity or sensitivity, hearing 
aids are being made available which are 
no longer visual to others, These can 
be adriotly concealed as they no longer 
require wires or a volume control box 
because they are manufactured on tran- 
sistor principles. 

The people of the United States are 
indebted to Dr. James A. DePew, Jr., 
Engineer William R. Hutchins, and Paul 
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B. H. Smith for their long and now 
successful fight to bring a normal way 
of life to persons suffering from hearing 
deficiencies; to safeguard life and prop- 
erty by campaigning for legislation 
which will require a hearing test for ap- 
pliancts for drivers’ licenses; and for di- 
recting the paths of thousands of chil- 
dren who are hard-of-hearing into pro- 
gressive, useful, and productive channels, 


Keeping the Peace in Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, with nine 
of my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Congressmen Carter, Clark, 
Meyer, Clement Miller, Porter, Reuss, 
George Rhodes, Byron Johnson, Rivers, 
and six colleagues in the British Parlia- 
ment, Attlee, Davies, Foster, Henderson, 
Pitman, and Reeves, I have joined in a 
proposal which I believe is quite sug- 
gestive. Its purpose is not to foreclose 
thought on the Berlin issue but to open 
possible ways that the United Nations 
and the United Nations police force could 
be used in keeping the peace. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
United Nations was formed to keep the 
peace and to help in the settlement of 
international disputes, This is the aim 
of the United Nations and we must af- 
ford it an opportunity to function in 
accordance with the aim that it was as- 
signed by the sovereign states of this 
world. 

The proposal, as released jointly on 
Thursday, April 9, is as follows: 

1. We believe that the problem of Berlin 
offers another opportunity for utilizing the 
U.N. through the establishment of a U.N. 
police force. 

2. A first step would be the appointment 
of a U.N. commander for the present Allied 
Kommandatura. This would require the 
consent of the U.S.S.R., which should be in- 
vited to resume its membership of the Kom- 
mandatura. 

3. We propose that the whole of Berlin 
should come under U.N. responsibility and 
this would involve removal of the seat of 
government of the East German Govern- 
ment away from Pankow—to somewhere out- 
side the confines of Berlin. 

4. A further stage would be the gradual 
replacement of the units of the four occupy- 
ing powers, as the new U.N. force built up 
around the figure of the U.N, commander. 
The transfer of power to U.N. could thus be 
a gradual process, in which all parties could 
see how the transfer was progressing before 
proceeding to the next step. 

5. We consider that the U.N. force could 


be more effective if it is commanded and 


paid, and directly and individually recruited, 
by the U.N. from a wide range of nations. 
If this is not practicable, then it could, as 
in UNEF, be composed of national con- 
tingents, drawn from countries other than 
the occupying powers. In the view of the 
group, the system of national contingents of 
seconded personnel adopted in UNEF, 
NATO, and Warsaw Pact, haye shown that 
there is no real integration by that method, 
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and that national sovereignty—the right to 
be judge and jury in your own cause—is 
still unimpaired. 

6. The financial requirements for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of the pro- 
posed police force should be guaranteed for 
at least 5 years in advance. 

7. We believe the opportunity offered by 
Berlin for a practical experiment in building 
up a force acceptable to both NATO and 
Warsaw Pact countries in a location strategi- 
cally placed between the two camps, could 
be not only immensely valuable as a solution 
for the Berlin problem but also as a contri- 
bution to the eventual coming together of 
East and West Germany. 


The idea of use of the United Nations 
Police Force is not a new one. The 
United States and this Congress has 
always supported the use of a U.N. Po- 
lice Force either in the form of an ob- 
server group or as an actual police force, 
In the past, we have taken the initia- 
tive in formulating various plans that 
would have the effect of fostering such 
developments. For example, in the fall 
of 1958, the United States proposed to the 
General Assembly, the creation of a 
United Nations Peace Force. President 
Eisenhower stated to the General As- 
sembly on August 13, 1958, the following: 

The countries of this area (the Middle 
East) should also be freed from armed 
pressure and infiltration coming across their 
borders. When such interference threatens, 
they should be able to get from the United 
Nations prompt and effective action to help 
safeguard their independence. This re- 
quires that adequate machinery be available 
to make the United Nations presence mani- 
fest in the area of trouble. 

Therefore I believe that this Assembly 
should take action looking toward the crea- 
tion of a standby United Nations Peace 
Force. The need for such a force is being 
clearly demonstrated by recent events in- 
volving imminent danger to the integrity 
of two of our members. 

I understand that this subject is to be 
discussed at the 13th General Assembly 
and that our distinguished Secretary-Gen- 
eral has taken an initiative in this matter. 
Recent events clearly demonstrate that this 
is a matter for urgent and positive action. 


Elaborating on the President’s propo- 
sal, Secretary of State Dulles outlined 
the possible structure of such force to 
the Assembly on September 18, 1958: 


The United States suggests the following 
points for consideration: 

1. We conceive of the peace force not as a 
combat force, but rather as a group that 
would observe and patrol, and by its very 
presence make visible the interest of the 
world community in the maintenance of 
tranquility. Also, we believe that members 
other than the permanent members of the 
Security Council can most usefully contrib- 
ute personnel. 

2. A small planning staff might be created 
within the Secretariat to develop standby 
plans for calling into being, deploying and 
supporting such a peace force. 

3. The planning staff could develop con- 
crete arrangements so that a United Na- 
tions decisions to employ such a peace force 
could be promptly implemented, 

4. The costs of the standby arrangements 
should be kept small and that should be 
possible if there is no force-in-being to be 
maintained. 

These arrangements should make it pos- 
sible to bring together on short notice a 
United Nations group to meet a need which 
has become evident over recent years. That 
would be an important bulwark of the 
pacific settlement objectives of the charter. 
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Just before the UN. Assembly met, the 
Congress had made known its support 
of such an initiative by the adoption 
on August 22 of a concurrent resolution 
to the effect that: 

It ls the sense of Congress that considera- 
tion should immediately be given by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations to 
the development within its permanent struc- 
ture of such organization and procedures 
as will enable the United Nations promptly 
to employ sultable United Nations forces for 
such purposes as observation and patrol in 
situations that threaten International peace 
and security. 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Report No, 1884, 85th Congress on 
its resolution emphasized that: 

The main objective of the committee in 
recommending the adoption of the resolu- 
tion is to underline the urgency of continu- 
ing to work on the problem of devising a 
military type of force which will be helpful 
in achieving the objectives to which mem- 
bers of the United Nations have subscribed. 


House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Report, No. 2581, 85th Congress, stated 
that: 

The resolution reflects the desire of the 
Congress that the United States delegation 
to the United Nations support action neces- 
sary to attain the desired objective * * . 


Spokesmen for the Department of 
State have repeatedly emphasized United 
States interests in the creation of a 
standby force for use in troubled areas. 
The Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ternational Organizations Affairs Fran- 
cis O. Wilcox outlined the longstanding 
policy of the United States of strength- 
ening “the capacity of the United Na- 
tions to carry out its important respon- 
sibilities under the charter” in testimony 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on July 25, 1958. 


The United States also has given, and 
continues to give, full support to the 
United Nations Emergency Force in the 
Middle East, At the time this force was 
created, Secretary Dulles told the Gen- 
eral Assembly that both he and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower shared the view that the 
Secretary-General should be authorized 
to make arrangements for a U.N. force 
large enough to keep the borders at peace 
while a political settlement was 
worked out. As House Resolution 367 in- 
dicates, this force did make an import- 
ant contribution to international peace 
and stability in the Middle East. The 
UNEF experience has shown clearly how, 
under certain circumstances, such a force 
can serve an extremely useful purpose. 
For many months the frontiers between 
Egypt and Israel have been free from the 
kind of hostile incursions which form- 
erly troubled the area. 

The Department of State shares the 
view of this committee that a similar 
force, established on a permanent basis. 
could be an important instrument for 
observing and reporting, and for assist- 
ing in the maintenance of internati 
peace and security. You will have noted, 
in connection with the current Middle 
East crisis, that our Government sup- 
ported the establishment of the United 
Nations observer group in Lebanon. We 
also presented a resolution to the Secur- 
ity Council on July 17 requesting that the 
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Secretary-General consult member states 
with a view to making arrangements for 
additional measures, including contin- 
gents, to protect Lebanese integrity and 
independence and insure against illegal 
infiltration of personnel or arms into 

Lebanon. Unfortunately this resolution 

Was vetoed by the Soviet Union. 

I recall these examples, which I know 
are familiar to all of you, in order to 
emphasize the positive attitude of the 
U.S. Government toward the creation 
of United Nations forces in order to meet 
& variety of difficult situations. The 
State Department is also favorably in- 
olined toward making more permanent 
arrangements for some type of U.N. 
force. , 

Not only have the Congress and the 
executive department gone on record re- 
peatedly in favor of a U.N. force, but 
there are many indications of general 
Public approval of such a force. I have 
Certainly found this to be true in my 
district. 

The American Institute of Public 
Opinion, directed by George Gallup, has 
frequently polled the public on its views 
regarding a U.N. force—with overwhelm- 
ing support for such a force: 

One HUNDRED THOUSAND STANDING ARMY 
For U.N, Backen In PorL—Two Ovr or 
Tuerre IN Survey Favor Force SUFFICIENT 
To Pur Our BRUSH Fm 


(By George Gallup, director, American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion) 

Parnceron, N.J., March 11.—American pub- 
. Me opinion is solidly in favor of a standing 
United Nations army large enough to deal 
With any brush-flre wars around the globe. 

Such a proposal, which some observers see 
as revolutionizing present military planning, 
is supported by two out of three adults ques- 
toned in the latest institute survey. 

As regards the actual size of such a per- 
Manent U.N. emergency force, the vote is 
2 to 1 that it should be increased to at 
least 100,000 men. The present U.N. emer- 
Rency force serving along the Isreali-Egyp- 
tian border is considerably smaller in 
number. 

SUPPORTED SINCE AIRLIFT 


Actually, Americans have supported the 

- Beneral idea of such a force for 10 years now. 

It was in the spring of 1948—at the height 

Of the Berlin airlift—that the institute first 

33 a substantial international police 
orce, 

Observers claim that the establishment of 
such an international army might well mean 
A substantial reduction in the number of 
troops maintained by each nation at pres- 
ent—including the United States—to take 
Care of such brush-fire conflicts as the Ko- 

war, 
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In the most recent survey, the question 
was posed as follows: 

“A pro has been made to build up 
the United Nations emergency force to a size 
great enough to deal with brush-fire or small 
wars throughout the world. Does this sound 
like a good idea or a poor one to you?” 

The vote was as follows: Good idea, 66 per- 
cent; poor idea, 15 percent, and no opinion, 
19 percent. 

The second question dealt with the size 
of such an international force: 

“The present number of men in the UN. 
emergency force is 10,000, Would you Uke 
to see it built into an army of at least 
100.000 or more?" 

The result was: Yes, 51 percent; no, 26 
percent; and no opinion, 23 percent. 

Although both proposals have the support 
of the rank-and-file members of both politi- 
cal parties, analysis reveals that they have 
somewhat more appeal to Democratic voters 
than to Republicans. 

FOR PERMANENT FORCES 

After 4 months of duty along the Israeli- 
Egyptian border by the emergency force, 
a survey in April of last year found the vote 
more than 2-to-1 that the U.N. should have 
its own permanent forces, including troops 
from the United States, which it could use 
to enforce U.N. decisions. 

The present U.N. emergency force was pro- 
posed to the U.N. General Assembly by Can- 
ada's Lester B. Pearson who was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1957. 


Mr. Speaker, the people, the Congress, 
and the Executive have shown their 
support for a U.N. peace force. Its effec- 
tiveness has already been shown. I am 
sure that its effectiveness could be shown 
again in Berlin. With an interim 
stabilization of the area by the U.N. 
peace force negotiators will be better 
able to arrive at a general settlement in 
Western Europe that would alleviate 
tensions without destroying our in- 
terests in Western and Eastern Europe. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1989). 
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LAWS. RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 


_ istration of the Senate, who, in making their 


report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 


as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 


ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Gdrernment (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa. 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give Information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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Moscow’s Cold War Air Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks the Russian-provoked crisis 
over Berlin has again focused the atten- 
tion of the West on that island of democ- 
racy behind the Iron Curtain. Though 
10 years have already passed since the 
blockade of Berlin, we are reminded of 
the hastily organized but highly success- 
ful Berlin airlift. From the end of June 
1948, to the 12th of May 1949, when the 
blockade was lifted, more than 2 million 
tons of foodstuff, coal, and other goods 
were .airlifted into West Berlin in ap- 
proximately 200,000 flights. 

It was a magnificent achievement by 
the men and the planes of the im- 
mediate postwar era—before the advent 
of the jet age, when there was no ques- 
tion of America’s air supremacy over 
Soviet Russia. 

Today, however, we are faced with a 
new cold-war threat from Russia. Quite 
apart from their military aspirations, we 
see the Soviets using the jet plane as an 
economic and propaganda weapon in the 
growing commercial battle for jet age 
supremacy. 

My distinguished. colleague, Senator 
Bartietr, of Alaska, and a member of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, recently spoke of this 
threat in a speech before the Queens 
County Committee of the American 
Legion, in Jamaica, N.Y. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his well-documented 
talk on “Moscow's Cold War Air Force” 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Moscow’s Coty Wak Am Force 

For the past several years, our newspapers 
and our radio and television broadcasts have 
carried in great detall the latest develop- 
ments in the international arms race between 
our Nation and the US. SR. 

In recent months, this struggle for world 
supremacy has even been carried beyond the 
limits of our atmosphere into the yoid of 
Space. 


Aside from the military significance of 
these fantastic developments, the news of 
about them is In itself important. The word 
ot progress on the part of either great com- 
petltor reaches every enlightened corner of 
the world. Each success or failure affects 
the prestige of the nation concerned, and 
Prestige is an extremely important factor in 
influencing the peoples of the world who 
waver between espousal of the democratic or 
the communistic way of life. j = 

To you opinion leaders, who Iam sure have 
followed closely each of these new develop- 
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ments in defense, I can offer nothing new on 
the subject of our defense posture vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union. Instead I would like to 
talk tonight about another area of competi- 
tion between the United States and the 
Soviets. It is one which has not been so 
widely publicized, but one which rivals de- 
defense progress in the international prestige 
battle. It is also highly important to the 
relative economic status of the two nations. 

This is the field of civil air transportation, 
an area in which I have a dual interest both 
as member of the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, which studies 
closely our national air commerce, and as a 
representative of the people of the State of 
Alaska. 

We are figuratively fighting a cold war with 
our Russian competitors in this field of com- 
mercial air transportation, and I regret to 
report that it is one more area where, at the 
moment, we are behind them. 

Our American jets started actual airline 
fiying just 5 months ago, but the Soviets have 
been carrying passengers in jet airliners for 
almost 3 years. Only one American airline 
is flying our jets beyond our own borders. 
Its Boeing planes have made limited appear- 
ances in four European capitals, and only 
since last October. 

The Russian jets, on the other hand have 
been flying to a great many European cities 
for more than 2 years and they are also 
flying regularly to the Middle East and to 
Asia. The Soviets are planning further ex- 
tension of their jet routes to Africa and the 
Far East, in particular to Japan. 

In addition, they are building new and 
even more modern airliners and will in a 
very short time have in service a giant prop- 
jet passenger plane which can carry 170 pas- 
sengers 5,000 miles nonstop at a speed about 
equal to that of our jets, although we can 
match neither that range nor passenger ca- 
pacity, This massive airplane has an ele- 
vator, a sky-restaurant which can seat 48 
and even a motion picture theater, 

The Soviets have stated publicly that they 
are planning a large-scale expansion of their 
civil air operations, in terms of added air- 
craft and a great extension of their already 
tremendous air route system. They are, of 
course, less interested in developing air com- 


merce beyond their boundaries, but they are mbee oe ton MIAE fioen: 


equally interested in parading their aircraft 
showpleces before the peoples of other na- 
tions for prestige purposes. 

They are, for instance, currently negotiat- 
ing for landing rights in Ghana, the newly 
independent republic in Africa. Whether 
the traffic potential Justifies such a route 
is a moot point, but unquestionably the So- 
viet Union can chalk up some prestige points 
by showing off their jets to this Nation 
which has not yet seen an American jet 
transport. The Soviets are shrewdly aware 
of the propaganda value of such a handsome 
piece of modern machinery as a jet airplane, 
and they are masters at exploiting it. 

Let me tell you something about the 
Soviet civil air organization which is con- 
ducting this facet of the cold war, It is 
called Aeroflot, or Air Fleet. It is consid- 
erably more than an airline as we know air- 


lines, It is in effect a cold war civil avia- ' 


tion force and its operating heads are two 
marshals of the Red air force, 

Aeroflot embraces all aviation in the Soviet 
Union that is not military. It operates a 
large scale air ambulance service, which flies 


doctors to isolated areas and evacuates 
emergency cases to hospitals. 

It operates an agricultural service for 
aerial crop dusting and seeding, pest control 
in swamplands, geologic surveys, and fire 
control. 

It has its own very modern weather service, 

It provides other miscellaneous services, 
which show that the Soviets are fully aware 
of the potential of aviation in their national 
economy. For instance, Aeroflot operates 
helicopters and aircraft in conjunction with 
the Russian fishing fleets. These planes fiy 
out ahead of the fishing boats In search of 
schools of fish and radio back the best lo- 
cations. ¥ 

Aeroflot also has airborne cowboys, who 
herd cattle in the central plains by light 
aircraft or helicopter. From their aerial 
lookout posts, the coyboys“ spot the best 
grazing grounds for the herds, then push 
the cattle in those directions by “buzzing” 
them with the airplanes. ; 

These are, of course, internal services which 
are not of particular relevance in the cold 
war, I mention them because I feel they u- 
lustrate how energetically the Soviets exploit 
all their resources to better their economy, 
and their overall economic status Is very im- 
portant to us, since their leaders have fre- 
quently challenged us to do battle in this 
area, rather than with weapons, 

The transport operations of Aerofiot are of 
more importance, both from the economic 
and diplomatic standpoints. 

A few months ago, the Soviets issued a 
massive document with the title “Targets 
for the Soviet Economy.” It was a résumé 
of economic and production goals of the 
7-year plan for 1959 through 1965, 

Newsweek magazine called this report 
“the most comprehensive blueprint ever 
compiled for the destruction of capitalism 
and the overthrow of the United States in 
a global economic war.” 

Premier Khrushchev stated that the 7-year 
Plan called for a sixfold increase in air 
transportation. Air Chief Marshal Pavel 
Zhigarev, who heads Aeroflot, added some of 
the details of the proposed economic pene- 
tration in the field of aviation. They in- 
cluded: 

An increase of almost one-third annually 
in the number of passengers carried and the 


A tremendous construction and expansion 
program for alr facilities on the ground, with 
90 major airports scheduled for construction 
or rebuilding and annual expenditures for 
improvement of service of three times what 
they are today; 

Addition of thousands of miles of new 
routes, a great portion of this expansion to 
come outside the Soviet Union. 

The marshal predicted that by 1964 the 
annual traffic increase would be as great as 
the total traffic in 1958. This means an 
expansion of truly staggering proportions in 
Soviet civil air operations—and we have 
learned in the last year or so that they are 
not given to idle boasting. = 

To handle this traffic growth, the Soviet 
aircraft industry is turning out numbers of 
modern turbine aircraft. This reequipment 


Program started long before the formation 


of the new 7-year economic campaign. Al- 
though the Soviets do not provide too many_ 
details, it appears that their first jet trans- 
port was flying in 1955. 

Named the Tupolev 104 after its designer, 
this plane was first shown to the Western 
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World when it made a surprise visit to 
London in March 1956, It is a 70-passenger 
plane with speed only slightly less than that 
of our new jets. 

The Russians used a short-cut approach to 
developing this jet, by using the basic de- 
sign of a tested bomber. In so doing, they 
skipped the intermediate step of develop- 
ment—the four-engine propeller-driven 


The Tupolev 104 was placed in scheduled 
service in September of 1956, when our 
first jet was still in an early test stage. For 
the following 2 years, the Soviets had the 
only airline jet service. 

During that period, the Soviets developed 
and started flying three other turbine planes 
of the propjet variety. 

Today, they are readying for service 
much more impressive aircraft, 

One is the Tupolev 110, a big brother to the 
Tupolev 104. It has four jet engines instead 
of the earlier version's two and can carry 100 
passengers. 

The giant showpiece I mentioned earlier is 
the Tupolev 114, also called the Roossia, It 
is a propjet, with four of the largest turbo- 
prop engines eyer built anywhere. In addi- 
tion to the extras such as the elevators and 
the restaurant, it has its own telephone sys- 
tem and private cabins for deluxe service. 

This fleet of modern planes will make ideal 
propaganda equipment for the Reds, for each 
plane is a symbol of the technological capac- 
ity of the buliding nation. 

Now, although we can do nothing about 
the time we have lost h. this area of the 
prestigial battlefront, our own situation is 
looking up. We already have in airline sery- 
ice three turbine types of aircraft, the 
Boeings I spoke of and two propjets built by 
Lockheed and Fairchild. 

Two more jet transports, built by Douglas 
and Convair, are now being test flown. They 
will be in airline service this year and in 1960. 

Our American turbine planes are being 
built by the hundreds and they are scheduled 
for service all over the world. Under the 
banners of our own American-flag carriers, 
they will be flying into a great many foreign 
cities in a year or two. In addition, these 
American-built planes have been ordered by 
almost 40 foreign airlines. 

Although we know that the Soviets have 
made some effort to interest airlines outside 
their boundaries in their aircraft, they have 
as yet made no penetration. 

There is another plus on our side of the 
ledger. In general, our turbine planes are 
much bigger and faster than their Russian 
counterparts, with the single exception of 
the king-size Roossia. As symbols of Ameri- 
can industrial capacity, they will stand up 
well in comparison with Soviet airline equip- 
ment. 

From the economic standpoint, our air- 
planes are attractive to foreign buyers be- 
cause they are designed and bullt with an 
eye toward making a profit for the operator. 
The Soviets, in their haste to develop new 
transports, were not able to achieve econ- 
omy of operation. Their Tupolev 104, for 
instance, is a fuel gobbler and carries only 
slightly more than half as many passengers 
as our Boeing 707. 

In their later planes, however, it appears 
that they have concentrated on this factor, 
and we cannot overlook the fact that they 
may become competitors for aircraft sales. 

Our manufacturers of airliners employ 
hundreds of thousands of people and have 
more than 5,000 small companies supplying 
parts and equipment. This represents a sub- 
stantial portion of our national economy and 
we must watch closely any Soviet attempt to 
influence it. 

So, after a late start, we are catching up 
and may surpass the Soviets in this area of 
economic and aero-diplomatic competition. 
What is of concern is the next step. 


two 
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Remember, the economic health of our 
airlines dictates the speed at which we can 
put new aircraft in service. These planes are 
not developed and bought by the Govern- 
ment, as is the case in the Soviet Union. 

It took our airlines a long period of gradual 

transition from two-engine to four-engine 
propeller planes before they were ready for 
jets. They had to build up passenger vol- 
ume over many years before they could afford 
these planes, which cost more than $5 million 
each. 
The Soviets were able to leapfrog the inter- 
mediate steps because development and oper- 
ating costs of the planes were not a factor 
under communistic economy. 

The next step is the passenger-carrying 
transport which files faster than sound, prob- 
ably two or three times as fast, or between 
1,300 and 2,000 miles per hour. 

Fantastic as that might seem, our engl- 
neers say that we have the technological ca- 
pacity to start work on such planes right now. 
We do not, however, have the economic ca- 
pacity. 

Our airlines are investing close to $3 billion 
in these new jets. Obviously, it will take a 
long period of time to pay for these aircraft, 
and another period before the airlines can 
accrue the necessary backlog to think of even 
faster equipment. There are so many prob- 
lems connected with the introduction of our 
current jets, airline officials don't even want 
to think of tomorrow. 

The Soviets are hampered by no such eco- 
nomic restrictions. When the designers say 
that such planes can be bullt, more than 
likely they will get the government go-ahead. 

I need not dwell on the economic and prop- 
aganda effect of such a development. The 
effect on the impressionable layman, to whom 
our current jets are fantastic machines, 
would be almost as devastating to our na- 
tional prestige as was the first sputnik. 

In the interim, our American airlines with 
their jets will be carrying abroad demonstra- 
tions of the type of product a free economy 
can produce. They cannot fall to impress. 
As American civil cold war ambassadors, 
these free enterprise airlines with their free- 
enterprise planes deserve all the support we 
can give them. 


The High Courage and Valor of the Seven 
Young Americans Who Will Probe the 
Realm of Outer Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
has become almost trite to despair of 
America’s youth, to deplore widespread 
juvenile delinquency, to yearn for the 
good old days. 

I have never despaired of our young 
people. I think they measure up 
splendidly—perhaps better than we did 
in our own days of youth. 

In the New York Times of April 12, 
1959, the able journalist, Mr. James 
Reston, has written an inspiring column 
in tribute to the seven youthful Amer- 
icans who will be our first spacemen. 

Imagine the scope of this adventure 
off into the wild blue yonder, far beyond 
the limit of earth’s atmosphere. Surely 
such an exploit compares in daring and 
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magnitude with that of Captains Lewis 
and Clark probing the wilderness of the 
Rockies and the Oregon country, with 
that of Peary challenging the North Pole, 
and Scott and Shackleton and Amund- 
sen facing the South Pole, with that of 
Lindbergh crossing the Atlantic, and 
Admiral Byrd off on his epic flights. 

Mr. Reston's imaginative article as- 
sures us that American youth is all right, 
and with him I agree wholeheartedly. 
After all, these seven spacemen are all 
married, they are between the ages of 
32 and 37, and they are ready to risk 
their lives on the ultimate frontier—the 
frontier of distant outer space. Does 
this add up to decadent youth? In my 
estimation, it adds up to high courage 
and admirable valor. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article from the New 
York Times of April 12, by James Reston, 

‘entitled “The Sky's No Longer the 
Limit.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue SKT 'S No LONGER THE Lrurr 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, April 11.—Those gloomy stu- 
dents of the American character who think 
we've lost the hop on our fast ball should 
have been around here this week when seven 
young American men dropped into Washing- 
ton on their way to outer space. 

Somehow they had all managed to survive 
the imagined terrors of our affluent society, 
our wajst-high culture, our hidden per- 
sunders, power elite, and organization men; 
and here they were, aged 32 to $7 and all 
married, in the last stages of training for the 
first manned rocket flights into space. 2 

We have bad a lot of fancy visitors around 
here this year making the best speeches 
money can buy, but nobody as exciting as 
these intelligent, plain-speaking, smalltown 
filers. 

What made them so exciting was not that 
they said anything new but that they said all 
the old things with such flerce conviction. 
They talked of the heavens the way the old 
explorers talked of the unknown seas. They 
wanted to see what was on the other side.“ 
They spoke of duty and faith and country 
like Walt Whitman's pioneers. 

PERSONAL TESTIMONY 


Capt. Donald Kent Slayton, Air Force: My 
hometown is Sparta, Wis. My age is 35. 
I feel that this is the future of not only my 
country but the world. We have gone about 
us far as we can on this globe and we have to 
start looking around a bit.“ 

Capt. Virgil Ivan Grissom, Air Force: 1 
am Virgil I. Grissom, from Mitchell, Ind. 
I'm 33. My career has been serving my coun- 
try, and here is another opportunity where 
they need my talents. I'm just grateful for 
the opportunity.” 

Col. John Herschel Glenn, Jr.: “I am John 
Glenn from New Concord, Ohio. I'm the 
lonesome marine in this outfit. Im 37. In 
answer to this same question [Why did you 
volunteer for space experiments?] I said, 
jokingly of course, that I got in on this 
project because it probably would be the 
nearest to Heaven I'll ever get and I wanted 
to make the most of it.” 

“My feelings are that è è It’s like the 
Wright brothers, who stood at Kitty Hawk 
about 50 years ago with Orville and Wilbur 
pitching a coin to see who was going to shove 
the other one off the hill.” 

Lit. Malcolm Scott Carpenter, 32, Boulder, 
Colo., a Navy pilot, said “it is a chance to 
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gerve the country in a noble cause.” An- 
Other Navy filer, Lt. Comar. Walter Marty 
Schirra, Jr., of Hackensack, N.J., said he was 
Just carrying on the tradition of his father, 
Who was one of the very early airplane pilots. 

Navy Comdr. Alan Bartlett Shepard, Jr., 
35, of East Derry, N.H., said he was convinced 
We were on the threshold of space travel and 
Wanted to be in on it, and Capt. Leroy 
Gordon Cooper, Jr., 32, of Carbondale, Colo., 
added: “I am a career officer, career pilot, 
and this is something new and very inter- 
esting.” 

All have children, all expressed the hope 
that they'd be shot into space, all said their 
Wives had agreed to let them volunteer, all 
confessed to a religious conyiction that they 
Would come back. 

Colonel Glenn, the marine from New Con- 
cord, Ohio, put it this way: “I was brought 
Up believing that you are placed on earth 
here more or less on a sort of 50-50 proposi- 
tion, and this is what I still believe. I think 


there is a power greater than I am that will“ 


Certainly see that I'm taken care of if I do 
my part of the bargain.” 
i DREAMERS AND CHANCE TAKERS 

This is a pretty cynical town, highly al- 
lergic to corn, but nobody went away from 
these young men scoffing at their courage 
and idealism, 

Under the responsibilities of world affairs, 
Officials here have become highly conscious 
Of the limitations of power and policy, and 
Were almost startled to hear, not only the 
Ancient American cry that “the sky's the 
limit,” but that it is just the beginning. 

Maybe the sociologists are right about the 
Pawky conformity of our big-town, big- 
business, big-union society, but there are a 
lot of dreamers and chance takers left. 

Last year there were 150,268 new business 

tions in the United States—the 
largest number in our history. In the hey- 
day of the 1929 boom, before the advent of 
the welfare state, there were 3,029,000 in- 
dividual businesses in the country; now 
there are 4,323,000; so there must be some 
Steam in the old boller yet. 


Address by the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, 
Secretary of the Interior, at Gettysburg 
College Convocation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


or KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
is a very outstanding address given by 
the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Gettysburg College 
convocation, Gettysburg, Pa., Friday, 
April 3, 1959. 


I highly recommend that each Mem- 
ber of Congress read Mr. Seaton's re- 
Marks: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE FRED A. SEATON, 
ARY OF THE INTERIOR, GETTYSBURG 

COLLEGE CONVOCATION, GETTYSBURG, Pa, 

APRIL 3, 1959 

It is a rare honor for me to speak tonight 
ot the liberal arts, of education, and of history 
here at Gettysburg—the scene of a historic 
battle between the North and the South, 
the site of an immortal address, and the 


me of a great President of the United 
States, 
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What more fitting place can there be to do 
this, than here in the chapel of a college, 
founded 127 years ago—Gettysburg College 
whose very name encompasses that battle, 
the presidential speech of dedication and the 
home address of President Eisenhower? 

More than a century ago Daniel Webster 
said of his beloved Dartmouth College, up 
in the New Hampshire wiiderness, It is lit- 
tle, yet there are those who love it.” 

How fortunate we are that, by and large, 
liberal arts colleges all over the United States 
still enjoy such loyalty from their trustees, 
alumni, other supporters, and from their un- 
dergraduates. 

That is not to say the future of independ- 
ent colleges and universities is assured. 
There are many people, and they include 
some prominent names in education, who 
fear that the days of many small, independ- 
ent colleges are numbered. 

They see ahead an ascending curve of costs 
and of enrollments which give them doubt 
that tuition fees and private gifts can be 
increased enough to insure financial solvency. 
In short, they believe altogether too many of 
the Nation's independent educational ‘insti- 
tutions either will be eventually forced to 
close their doors, thus losing their very exist- 
ence, or necessarily turn to State or Federal 
Governments for money, thus losing their in- 
dependence, 

I do not concur in such a prophecy. , On 
the contrary, I believe there are valid rea- 
sons why these sincere and well-meant 
doubters will prove to be wrong. 

For an example, in February the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education reported that 
nongovernmental contributions to educa- 
tional and general income of American col- 
leges and universities had risen from a World 
War II level of 41 percent to a current level 
ot 51 percent of the total. In other words, 
despite massive increases in Federal grants 
for research, nongovernmental sources of fi- 
nancial aid had produced so much more as 
to take the lead. 

It is important to note there is no appar- 
ent reason to question in the foreseeable fu- 
ture a continuance of this rising curve of 
support. 

This is welcome encouragement to all be- 
lievers, as I am emphatically am, in the na- 
tional necessity of keeping one sector of 
American higher education, and a large and 
most influential sector, vigorously inde- 
pendent of any form of governmental di- 
rection. 

Admittedly, an encouragement in Itself is 
not an automatic guarantee, and we must 
confess much remains to be done to make it 
80. 

For one thing, the council estimates that 
in just a decade, American colleges of what- 
ever description will need for all purposes, 
for current operations, plant, and equip- 
ment, and endowment, about $9 billion a 
year, or twice the amount they now have. 

Right there, some will say: “How can you 
expect gifts, tuition, and fees to go up 
enough to do the job while governmental 
support of all kinds goes up as well?” 

That is a good question, but in answer, I 
think you can properly remind them that, in 
the past decade, tuition and fees have al- 
ready gone up almost 130 percent and private 
gifts and grants 247 percent, while Govern- 
ment help has increased by 63 percent. 

On the evidence, I believe this: We can ac- 
complish the task before us if we do three 

tively inform the American peo- 
ple of the importance of the educational job 
to be done, plainly tell them the cost of that 
job, and emphasize the necessity of refusing 
to permit any source, including the Federal 
Government, to acquire a monopoly over 
American education. 

I sincerely believe one of the greatest sery- 
ices each of us can render to our colleges, our 
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country, and our fellow citizens Is to rouse 
up more active support for privately financed 
education. 

There's a second job which is inextricably 
entwined with this first one, and that is to 
help make certain that the American dollar 
retains its power to buy. 

All our educational institutions, of what- 
ever description, have a life and death inter- 
est in that. 

To illustrate, here are some sad but true 
fiscal facts. 

In 1929-30, the total current income of 
American colleges and universities was $555 
million; by 1953-54 it was nearly $3 billion, 
almost 514 times as much. Now, on the face 
of it, that seems wonderful, but a particu- 
larly vicious and stealthy thief, inflation, 
was at work. That thief stole away so much 
of the value of the dollar that by 1954 it was 
worth only 62 cents. Simply put, that meant 
for every dollar the universities and colleges 
gained in income, they lost 38 cents to price 
increases. 

You cannot get away from the fact that 
inflation hurt these institutions. And spe- 
cifically it hurt their faculty members. 

While it is true that in the past 20 
years the dollar tag on teachers’ salaries has 
indeed been going up, it is Just as true that 
all the while fhe purchasing power of those 
salaries has been going down. 

Universities and colleges can hardly be 
expected to put escalator clauses into their 
administrative and teaching contracts. 
That's because nobody can guarantee them 
escalator clauses in their incomes, Pro- 
fessors can't dodge inflation simply because 
universities and colleges can’t either, 

What they can do, and I hope they will, 
is to join with those of us who are work- 
ing with all our might for fiscal integrity 
in government, whether it is local, State 
or Federal. 

In that connection, we have only to recall 
to mind one widely publicized situation as 
proof that such an endeavor should be our 
common cause. 

In Michigan, a political force under a pro- 
fessedly liberal banner has for a decade 
avoided the hard realities of the manage- 
ment of the State's finances and relied heav- 
ily on deficit financing. As a result, the 
Governor of is presently known far 
and wide as a dealer in deficits, 

Today, after 10 years, the people of Michi- 
gan have finally found out that there is 
no such thing as a free lunch: Sooner or 
later somebody has to pick up the check, 
with interest charges added. 

As of today, Michigan has a $7 million lag 
in old age and children’s aid funds. It is 
$27 million short on payments to its public 
schools. It is $15 million behind in pay- 
ments to its three leading State univer- 
sities. 

As a result, Michigan State University and 
the University of Michigan have had to go 
to banks to get money to meet their payrolls. 

No wonder some of the best faculty mem- 
bers are looking elsewhere for jobs. 

What has really happened in Michigan is 
that for too long the present was allowed to 
cannibalize the future. 

Now, I ask you, is a governmental policy 
which leads to such a deplorable state of 
affairs a truly liberal one? Or is it only 
openhanded to the extent that everybody's 
pockets finally get emptied? 

Certainly, as citizens, without regard to 
politics, we have every reason to abhor the 
preemption, the narrowing, and the twisting 
of the word liberal by men who, on their 
own record, have traded away any legitimate 
title to it. 

Once trained to define and divide, a proc- 
ess which Aristole considered central to the 
pursuit of knowledge, you should be able, 
corr ay to distinguish liberalism from prod- 

ty. 
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You should be equipped to see through 
the self-styled liberal whose liberalism 
largely consists of advocating more and 
more public spending and who thus simul- 
taneously undermines, in the end, even gov- 
ernments’ power to borrow money to carry 
on the very programs he espouses. 

And you should be able to penetrate the 
disguise of those who oppose all progress 
by resisting every demand the Government 
enter into new fields or accentuate its share 
of responsibility in old fields by crying So- 
clalism.” Those people, left to their own 
devices, would have us mentally replant our 
feet In the 19th century and resist every 
attempt to moye us forward to the present. 

What I am saying is that there is a sensible 
and sane middle ground between the two 
schools of political and economic thought 
and it is our solemn obligation to search it 
out. 

Finally, you should be capable of detecting 
the inconsistency of the self-styled intellec- 
tual who cries out that politicians are never 
the leaders of thought in a society and sim- 
ultaneously calls for an administration in 
Washington to produce new ideas. 

Here in Gettysburg, as a result of living, 
working, and studying in the midst of his- 
torical surroundings, all of you—-young and 
old—should surely be able and ready to help 
make our country’s future in every way 
worthy of its glorious past. 

Here, despite Lincoln's modest disclaimer, 
the Gettysburg Address and the deeds of 
brave men, living and dead, northern and 
southern all together, have consecrated Cem- 
etery Ridge and Little Round Top and the 
Wheatfield. This is indeed hallowed ground, 
and here, to rich and poor, and young and 
old; patriotism, virtue, honor, and freedom 
all have, in Shakespeare's phrase, a “local 
habitation and a name.” 

Ever since Biblical times, when the author 
of “Ecclesiasticus” said, “Let us now praise 
famous men,” peoples have found in their 
honored heritage from the past a guide and 
an inspiration for the performance of their 
duty in the present and in the future. 

Gettysburg is indeed a place of such praise. 
You and I will agree that it must always be 
so, and further you and I agree that together 
we can keep it so. 

When the question is asked, “What is the 
importance of all such shrines and monu- 
ments and parks?” to answer “Manifold” is 
not to be in error. Surely, many of us have 
had the same experience as the young sol- 
dier in the U.S. Army who wrote to John D, 
Rockefeller, Jr., that he had never seen the 
greatness of this country with more force 
and clearness" than when he had walked 
the red brick sidewalks of the Duke of 
Gloucester Street in Williamsburg. 


The monuments which visitors come to see 
are in themselves clues to a pattern of events 
which Sir Winston Churchill has woven into 
the “History of All English-Speaking Peo- 
pies.” Moreover, our history is also becom- 
ing a part of that of many other peoples and 
races—some speaking such strange tongues 
as Hindi and Bahasa-Indonesia and Urdu, 
living in faraway lands, worshiping in vastly 
different ways. 

On the other side of the world, the Presi- 
dent of Indonesia, Sukarno, professes almost 
a veneration for Abraham Lincoln and 
Thomas Jefferson. The American town of 
Concord, Mass., and nearby Walden Pond are, 
through Mahatma Ghandi’s admiration for 
Henry David Thoreau, part—and an almost 
central part—of the history of modern India. 
Our monuments—and the human feelings 
they have awakened in distant, different peo- 
ples beyond the seas—indeed, remind us 
again and again that no man is an island, 
any more than a nation is an Isolated citadel. 

Do you recall the words of Carl Sandburg 
on February 12 of this year, when he ad- 
dressed a joint session of Congress in honor 
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of the 150th anniversary of the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln? “The people of many other 
countries take Lincoln now for their own,” 
Mr Sandburg said. He belongs to them. 
He stands for decency, honest dealing, plain 
talk, and funny stories. Look where he came 
from—don't he know all us strugglers and 
wasn't he a kind of tough struggler all his life 
up to the finish?” 

Surely, in a time when the United States 
is trying to advance the cause of understand- 
ing and mutual aid with people all over the 
free world—all kinds of people, a good many 
of them strugglers—isn't it only practical for 
us to praise the famous men of our history, 
to share their example of deeds and devotion 
to the cause of liberty? 

Abraham Lincoln, George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson—few countries have any- 
body like them. Surely, we should be lack- 
ing in humility and be unwise in the extreme 
to forget them or our other great men and 
places, and the examples and lessons they 
have taught us. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said, “There is 
nothing more practical in the end than the 
preservation of beauty.” Agreeing, we can 
add: “There is also nothing more practical 
than the preservation of those places which 
cause us to remember the great days and 
great men in our history and which help 
show people all over the world what we as a 
nation really are.“ 

It is to those ends that historians and 
scholars study the past. And it is to those 
ends that, in Lincoln's own words, we pre- 
serve the honored battlefield and the marble 
monument along with the well assured and 
more enduring one in the heart, 

To study the past, to act in the present, 
to consider carefully the future—and to do 
all three with wisdom and magnanimity— 
those are the continuing obligations of every 
educated man and woman. 

In our time, not only the searching for 
but the finding of the correct answers to 
these problems is more important than it 
has ever been before. That is so, you see, 
because the atomic and hyrdogen age neither 
brooks delay nor allows mistake, lest man 
perish by his own hand and his own works. 

As we are gathered here, we can be sure all 
mankind cries out in its heart for peace, no 
matter what some mad men may say or do, 

How else, I ask you, can we sustain such a 
state of world affairs, if we do not, in the 
Apostle Paul's own words, “follow after the 
things which make for peace"? 

You students here at Gettysburg College, 
a Christian educational institution, are being 
trained to meet this great challenge as are 
your fellows everywhere. Your collegt is do- 
ing its best for you. It now remains for you 
to do your best for it, for yourselves, and for 
your country in the years ahead. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Orford 
Soap Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on April 
7, 1959, the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce celebrated the 75th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the Orford 
Soap Co., makers of Bon Ami products. 

I wish to join in extending congratula- 
tions to this Connecticut concern; and I 
ask unanimous consent te have a state- 
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ment printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

ONE ory America’s Most FaMovus Propucts 
CELEBRATES DIAMOND JUBILEE 


A pioneering cleanser and a tiny chick, 
hatched 75 years ago in Glastonbury, Conn., 
celebrate Bon Ami’s diamond jubilee 
throughout this year. 

The world famous trademark, with its 
familiar slogan “hasn't scratched yet,” 
made Bon Ami a household word before the 
turn of the century. . 

The original Bon Ami cake that has kept 
America clean” for 75 years and is still on 
the market, with a longer record than any 
other brand cleanser, has sold close to one- 
half billion cakes, while its companion prod- 
uct in powder form, Bon Ami cleanser, in- 
troduced in 1913, is close to its two 
billionth sale. 

The first product had a humble beginning 
during a decade which heralded many new 
inventions that are now a vital part of the 
national life. The birth of Bon Ami, in 4 
New England farm kitchen, occurred in & 
10-year span during which Edison invented 
the electric light, phonograph, and kineto- 
scope; Eastman brought out his first Kodak; 
Burroughs, the adding machine; Waterman, 
the fountain pen, and Bell, the telephone. 
This decade saw the introduction of the 
early automobile, the gasoline engine, the. 
linotype machine, and the bicycle. 

In a Glastonbury, Conn., farmhouse, just 
three-quarters of a century ago, J, T. Robert- 
son took over the family kitchen and there 
made, molded, and wrapped by hand the first 
lot of his own-devised cake cleanser, Then 
he peddied it in a market basket from door 
to door. At first he called it Robertson’ 
mineral soap. This was the original of what 
was soon to be named Bon Ami. 

Robertson's do-it-yourself, one-man busi- 
ness flourished mostly on the enthusiastic 
recommendations of housewives who bought 
it plus his own Yankee perseverance. Soon, 
he had to expand and moved to the neigh- 
boring village of Manchester, where Bon Am! 
products are manufactured to this day. His 
product and his sales won over a group of 
local Connecticut businessmen who in 1891 
formed the J. T. Robertson Co. There were 
7 stockholders with Robertson receiving 80 
shares, the largest holding in the group. 

The company acquired Robertson's formu- 
las, trademarks, and good will for $500. One 
stockholder at the organization meeting ex- 
pressed doubt that the investment would 
ever earn profits. How wrong he could be 
was proved in 1920 when the Childs family 
which then owned control of Bon 
turned down an offer of $3 million for the 
trademark. 

In January 1898, the company was in- 
corporated as the Bon Ami Co. in New Jersey. 
Later this corporation was dissolved and the 
assets acquired by William H., Mary 8., and 
Eversley Childs. A new corporation, also 
known as the Bon Ami Co. was chartered in 
Delaware in 1909. In November 1915, a new 
Delaware-chartered corporation, still the 
Bon Ami Co, was formed, acquiring all the 
assets of the 1909 corporation and this is the 
company which is in existence today. Dur- 
ing this perlod Bon Ami also established 
manufacturing and distribution in Canada 
and Australia. These operations, also highly 
successful, continue to this day. 

Members of the Childs family retained an 
interest in Bon Ami Co. until 1954. Last 
year, a group of businessmen, headed by 
R. Paul Weesner, acquired control of Bon 
Ami and adopted a dynamic new pollcy 
which is bearing fruit in this anniversary 
year with the launching of new products snd 
n full-scale international promotion of Bon 
Ami, around the current calendar year. 


1959 
Reactor Decision Was Farsighted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
my colleague, Senator Jackson, can tes- 
tify, our effort to obtain both authoriza- 
tion and funds for location of a dual re- 
actor at the Hanford atomic energy 
works has been long, hard—but suc- 
cessful, 

Our satisfaction in this victory is 
shared by the community in which this 
dual-purpose reactor will function. 

As an indication of the community 
Teaction I would ask the unanimous con- 
Sent that the editorial of the Tri-City 
Herald of Sunday, April 5, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REACTOR DECISION Was FARSIGHTED 

We don’t know what prompted the Atomic 
Energy Commission decision to make the new 
Hanford reactor a dual-purpose one. But 
it is wise in at least two important ways: 

1. The reactor will help conserye other 
fast-diminishing fuels, and 2, It will pro- 
vide knowledge and experience needed for 
that day when nuclear energy must be used. 

America's future depends largely on how 
Well we solve the problem of adequate energy 
supplies. Ultimately the nation that con- 
trols the most energy will dominate the 
world. 

Looking ahead 50 or 100 years, a relatively 
short time in the life of a great nation, the 
available supplies of the fossil fuels—oil, 
Coal, and natural gas—will be exhausted, or 
Nearly so, They are finite, and the best 
estimates today are they will be gone by the 
year 2000, at the earliest, or 2050, at the 
latest, 

Fossil fuels now supply about 93 percent 
ot the world's energy, water power 1 percent 
and the remainder comes from human and 
animal labor. Fossil fuels were made by 
the sun millions of years ago. They are not 
Tenewable, 

More fossil fuels have been consumed in 
the past 50 years than in all the time before 
that. Consumption is increasing even faster 
than the population which in the United 
States, if the present pace is maintained, 
will equal India’s (392 million) in 50 years 
and that of present-day China (628 million) 
in 90 years. 

The rapidity of our growth has given us 
little time to adjust our thinking and the 
Problem is upon us before we're ready to 
meet it. 

The one practical answer to the coming 
Power crisis is nuclear energy. Our pres- 
ent known reserves of fissionable materials 


are many times as great as those of coal and 
It seems certain that in this century, per- 
haps even within the next 25 years, fossil 
fuel costs will have risen enough to make 
nuclear fuels economically competitive. Be- 
fore that time comes we must have the sci- 
entific knowledge and the engineering skilis 
necessary to build and operate the nuclear 
Powerplants which may haye to furnish a 
Major part of our energy needs. 

By going ahead now we may be able to 
achieve the requisite e and sci- 
entific knowledge before our fossil fuel re- 
Serves give out. However, there is no time 
to spare—the margin of safety is not a com- 
fortable one. 
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Resolution of Connecticut Chiefs of Po- 
lice Association Expressing Their Sup- 
port of the FBI and J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on March 
19, 1959, the Connecticut Chiefs of Po- 
lice Association unanimously adopted a 
resolution expressing the support of 
their organization for the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and for its chief, 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

It has been fashionable in certain 
quarters and in some publications to 
criticize the FBI and Mr. Hoover. In 
fact, there seems to be an organized at- 
tempt to undermine public confidence in 
this great institution and its leader. 

I believe that under the direction of 
J. Edgar Hoover the FBI has become the 
world’s greatest security and law-en- 
forcement agency; and, more important, 
it has done so while observing the high- 
est standards of due process of law and 
without threatening fundamental Ameri- 
can freedoms. 

I therefore take pleasure in asking 
unanimous consent to have the resolu- 
tion printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ? 

Whereas the leadership in coordinating the 
effort of all law enforcement in the country 
and the high ideals and standards for law 
enforcement as expressed and practiced by 
the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation; and 

Whereas J. Edgar Hoover and the agents of 
the FBI under his direction have constantly 
strived to raise the standards of law enforce- 
ment to a professional level; and 

Whereas recently there has been an in- 
sidious smear campaign attacking the good 
name and character of J. Edgar Hoover by 
those who would tear asunder the high 
principles of law enforcement exercised by J. 
Edgar Hoover in our great democracy: Be it 

Resolved, That. we, the members of the 
Connecticut Chiefs of Police, assembled at 
this meeting at Berlin, Conn., March 19, 1959, 
express to Mr, Hoover our continued appre- 
ciation and support of his high ideals estab- 
shed for law enforcement; for his efforts in 
developing police standards and to express 
the high esteem in which he is held as a man 
of great utmost personal integrity; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to J. Edgar Hoover. 


National Cultural Center: One Step 
Closer to a Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 
Mr. WILEY. From his weekend head- 
quarters in Augusta, Ga., President 
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Eisenhower last Saturday took another 
significant action which brings us one 
step closer to the realization of the Na- 
tional Cultural Center here in our Na- 
tion's Capital. His naming of the 34- 
member Advisory Committee on the Arts 
now gives the green light to actual con- 
struction of this international cultural 
beacon which, as I have previously re- 
marked, will be commensurate with our 
leadership in world affairs. 


SPONSORSHIP OF LEGISLATION 


As I have previously mentioned to my 
colleagues, there was a long and some- 
times discouraging battle fought by 
many dedicated Members in both Houses 
of the Congress that resulted in enact- 
ment of S. 3335 of the 85th Congress, 
which bill I was happy to cosponsor, and 
finally in Public Law 874. Many coura- 
geous and determined public-spirited 
citizens maintained the courage of their 
convictions that here was a project which 
would enrich countless numbers of lives 
through expansion of cultural horizons. 
They realized that this was an absolute 
necessity in order for our Capital City to 
fulfill its role of importance as a tourist 
center from which local and foreign vis- 
itors derive their knowledge and last- 
ing impressions of the United States. A 
splendid example of how Members from 
both sides of the aisle can work together 
in harmony for the cultural advancement 
and mutual benefit of our great country 
was shown in the commendable biparti- 
san spirit which marked enactment of 
this legislation. Enactment of S. 3335 


ment of the Interior, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, and the Com- 
mission on Fine Arts. 

NAMING OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Advisory Committee on the Arts 
will serve as a program committee to 
establish objectives and policies of the 
National Cultural Center and will make 
recommendations to the Board regarding 
cultural activities to be carried on in the 
center. I believe that the naming by the 
President of Mr. Robert W. ; 
president of the American National The- 
ater and Academy, as the head of the 
Committee, is an extremely wise choice, 
since Mr. Dowling is well known for his 
outstanding contributions to the arts and 
has capably demonstrated his qualifica- 
tions for such a post through his active 
cooperation with the State Department 
in our International Cultural Exchange 
program. 

I am particularly pleased that Dr. 
Howard Mitchell, the distinguished con- 
ductor of our own National Symphony 
Orchestra here in Washington, has been 
named as one of the leading members of 
the Advisory Committee. Dr. Mitchell 
has been deservedly accorded interna- 
tional acclaim as one of the most compe- 
tent of American conductors and has 
been lauded by the press on many occa- 
sions; including words of praise by the 
New York Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune. Other outstanding lo- 
cal citizens who are well known for their 
activity in many worthwhile civic and 
national projects are Rabbi Norman Ger- 
stenfeld, of the Washington Hebrew 
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Congregation; Paul Callaway, of the 
Washington Cathedral; Dr. Edward El- 
son, of the National Presbyterian Church; 
Father Gilbert Hartke, of Catholic Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Marjorie Merriweather Post 
May, philanthropist; Warner Lawson, of 
Howard University; the Very Reverend 
Francis B. Sayre, of Washington Cathe- 
dral; and Mrs. James H. Douglas, Jr. 
Many additional names of national fame 
are also on the list, including Helen 
Hayes, Marian Anderson, Fred Waring, 
George Murphy, Reginald Allen, and 
Richard Rodgers. 
COOPERATION WITH BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


These members will work in close co- 
operation with the 15 Federal officials 
named in Public Law 874 and the 15 gen- 
eral trustees appointed by the President 
last January who are responsible for 
supervising and overseeing the construc- 
tion of the center with funds contributed 
through popular donation. In this con- 
nection, I wish to state that I have been 
very pleased to receive many letters from 
these distinguished citizens, including 
the Honorable L. Corrin Strong, Thomas 
Emery, F. H. Ricketson, John Nicholas 
Brown, Robert L. Wood, Ralph J. Bunche, 
Henry Clay Hofheimer IT, Daniel W. Bell, 
Ralph E. Becker, and Mrs, George Gar- 
rett; all of whom have unanimously 
pledged their continued support toward 
construction of this center. 

As I have previously emphasized, how- 
ever, the National Cultural Center will 
belong to every citizen of the United 
States; not just the District of Columbia, 
and we shall need the help and support 
of all the people. Sufficient funds will 
be needed within 5 years from the time of 
enactment of the act in order for Public 
Law 874 to be effective and it will there- 
fore be vitally necessary that every effort 
be exerted to accomplish the necessary 
collection of funds. By providing a suit- 
able building for the presentation of 
music, opera, drama, dance, and poetry 
deserving of recognition as a part of the 
great heritage of our civilization, this 
national cultural establishment will de- 
velop a greater knowledge, understand- 
ing, and appreciation of the fine arts; 
and their presentation and standards of 
execution will be raised to an ever-higher 
level of achievement. 

Mr. President, yesterday, April 12, 
there was presented over radio station 
WGMS an extremely significant and 
timely statement by Mr. Patrick Hayes, 
a local impressario of considerable re- 
pute. In this statement, Mr. Hayes 
wisely pointed out that the time has now 
come for full and fast action to bring the 
dream of a cultural center into reality. 
I feel that his comments regarding the 
qualifications and appropriateness of 
selection of the various individuals were 
well stated; as were his suggestions as to 
how the average citizen can help along 
the movement for the center. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Hayes’ 
statement be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BROADCAST BY PATRICK Hayes, WGMS, APRIL 
12, 1959 

Good afternoon. If we were to learn that 

one of the great dramas of our times had 
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just been written and would be produced 
sometime during the next 4 years, our curi- 
osity would be intense to learn the name of 
the playwright, who would produce and di- 
rect the cast of characters, the set and light- 
ing designers, and especially we would want 
to know how soon the curtain would go up 
on this great work. 

The emergence on the Washington cur- 
tural horizon during the next 4 years of a 
grand cultural center is a dramatic develop- 
ment in our times, and our interest and curi- 
osity are indeed intense. The cast of charac- 
ters is now complete, with the President’s 
announcement yesterday at Augusta, Ga,, of 
the 34 members who will compose the ad- 
visory committee called for in the Cultural 
Center bill which he signed last September 2 
at Newport, The architect and the general 
administrator are yet to be selected, and the 
money raised. But the time has now come 
for full and fast action to bring the dream of 
a cultural center into reality. 

Full authority for the project rests with 
the board of trustees, appointed earlier by 
the President, with Arthur Flemming as 
chairman, and L. Corrin Strong as vice chair- 
man. Mr. Flemming has to administer the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and it has fallen to Mr. Strong to be, in 
effect, an executive vice chairman, and this 
is a most fortunate development; few men 
in the country are better qualified by expe- 
rience, organizing ability, diplomatic skill, 
and a sense of dedication to such a cause. 
Fortunately Mr. Strong has the time as well 
as a keen personal interest in the project. 
He and Mr. Flemming are 2 of the 15 public 
members, who serve with the 15 members 
from the Government side, a total of 30 
trustees. 


The 34 appointed yesterday are members 
of the advisory committee, whose strength 
will lie in the merit of the ideas and sugges- 
tions it offers to the board of trustees. How 
to plan the center and its future use; how to 
present the story to the Nation; how to raise 
and administer the funds; recommenda- 
tions on the selection of the top administra- 
tive personnel. For the moment the only 
matters that are settled are the geographical 
location of the building or buildings along 
the Potomac, just up from the Lincoln Me- 
morial; and the membership of the two 
bodies, the Board itself, and the advisory 
committee. 

In an earlier commentary, I expressed the 
opinion that the board of trustees repre- 
sented a solid group of citizens of wealth and 
reputation, as qualified as any group that 
could be brought together for such a pur- 
pose. I noted then, as now, the presence of 
Mr. Strong and David Finley on the board. 
Mr. Finley is the man who saw the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art through from start to 
finish, and then became its Director for 
many years. His experience and wisdom are 
invaluable to the Cultural Center project. e 

With this in mind, the appointment 
yesterday of Reginald Allen, of New York City, 
is a most important one. Mr. Allen is former 
manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
former senior assistant manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association, and currently 
director of operations for the Lincoln Center 
for the Performing Arts in New York City. 
He is the David Finley of the Lincoln Center 
project, living daily with the problems of 
land, bulidings, future use, financing. With 
the Lincoln Center project well beyond the 
planning stage, Mr. Allen is already in a 
position to report the right, and perhaps 
some wrong, avenues of approach. All of 
the other 33, and hundreds of others besides, 
know in a general way what Is needed, and 
why, and will have ideas on how to use a Cul- 
tural Center when it arrives, but the current 
experience of Mr. Allen is an invaluable file 
of reference for the board of trustees dur- 
ing the next months and few years. 
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Nine Washingtonians are among the 34: 
Paul Callaway, conductor of the Opera So- 
ciety of Washington; Mrs. James Henderson 
Douglas, president of the Opera Society 
here; Rev. Edward L. R. Elson, pastor of the 
National Presbyterian Church; Rabbi Nor- 
man Gerstenfeld, spiritual head of the Wash- 
ington Hebrew congregation; Rey. Gilbert 
V. Hartke, the well known head of the speech 
and drama department at Catholic Uni- 
versity; Dean Warner Lawson, dean of the 
school of music at Howard University; Mrs. 
Marjorie Merriweather Post May, patron of 
music extraordinary; Dr. Howard Mitchell, 
conductor of the NSO; the Very Reverend 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the Washington 
Cathedral. 

Mr. Callaway and Dr. Mitchell are more 
than well informed on the problems of pro- 
ducing and presenting music to the public. 
especially Mr. Callaway in the field of grand 
opera. Mrs. Douglas is close to the opera 
production problems also. Father Hartke is 
an expert on staging, and has a staff of ex- 
perts, including Leo Brady and James Waring, 
to advise him. Mrs. May graces any board 
or committee on which she sits, and she 
will lend prestige and strength to the Ad- 
visory Committee. The clergy represent the 
broad sweep of the community, and each 15 
a recognized leader in his own name. 
Lawson represents an educational institu- 
tion, and he has also demonstrated a ca- 
pacity for administration in his work at 
Howard University. Each of these nine have 
the acquaintance of others in the city, and 
consultations will undoubtedly go beyond 
the committee meetings themselyes. I note 
especially that a majority of the nine Wash- 
ingtonians are daily aware of the pressing 
need of a Cultural Center here, at the ear- 
liest possible moment. 

Robert Dowling, of New York City, is chair- 
man of the advisory committee, 1 of the 25 
others named from throughout the Nation. 
They represent a good cross section geo- 
graphically, and in their fields of endeavor. 
Some are famous—like Marian Anderson, 
Helen Hayes, and Katherine Cornell. Others 
are well-known leaders, like John Brownlee, 
president of AGMA, Herman Kenin, presi- 
dent of the AFM, and Fred Waring. Actors 
Robert Montgomery and George Murphy are 
on the list, as is Richard Rodgers, the com- 
poser. 

At this point in time, there is an answer 
to a question that has been asked for years: 
What can I do about the problem? How 
can I, as one citizen, help along the move- 
ment for a Cultural Center? Now that there 
are duly constituted trustees and members 
of an advisory committee, appointed by the 
President of the United States for the pur- 
pose, communicate with one or more of them. 
Express your ideas if you have any; express 
your willingness to work under their direc- 
tion; express your willingness to give money. 
and ask where to send it, and how the check 
is made payable. 

I have one simple suggestion now: I would 
like to see the first meeting of the new group, 
perhaps jointly with the board of trustees. 
held on the stage of Lisner Auditorium or of 
Loew's Capitol Theater, followed by a com- 
plete tour of the backstage area from fioor 
to floor. Nothing would fix in their minds 
the fundamental problem of an adequate 
stage and backstage area so well—no end of 
talk or written reports. The stage is the 
key point in what is proposed, once they come 
to the plans for the building. Most people 
regard a new building concept in total, and 
look at it, even in their mind's eye, from 
the outside. The view from the beginning: 
should be from the stage out in planning 
the Cultural Center. And without consult- 
ing Mr. Callaway here and Mr. Allen in New 
York, I know with certainty that this is 
their view. 

Thus, the cast of characters is complete, 
and now, on with plans for the show. 
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Establishment of National Park on 
Padre Island, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, has said: 

One of our greatest recreation resources— 
the seashore—is rapidly vanishing from pub- 
lic use. Nearly everyone seems to know this 
fact, but few do anything to halt the trend. 


In 1935, the National Park Service 
made a survey of the Atlantic and gulf 
coasts and found plenty of unspoiled sea- 
shore areas available for public recrea- 
tion. It recommended 12 major strips, 
with 437 miles of beach, be preserved as 


national parks, Only 1 of the 12 was 


actually acquired as a national seashore. 

Today, just two decades later, all the 
other areas which the National Park 
Service recommended have gone into 
private development except one. 

If we delay longer, Padre Island will 
be taken up. 

Our Nation’s public shoreline is rap- 
idly vanishing. Some of it must be pre- 
served for the enjoyment of all Amer- 
icans. 

I have introduced a bill to preserve 
one area of historic and scenic value— 
the measure would establish a national 
park on Padre Island off the coast of 
Texas in the Gulf of Mexico. It is rich 
in scenic beauty and historical signifi- 
cance, In addition, it is valuable today 
as a game preserve and as a fine winter 
Playground for the Nation. 

The Texas Legislature is now consid- 
ering a proposal to assist in the acqui- 
Sition of land for this park. 

Mr. President, in support of Padre Is- 
land National Park, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor a resolution and memoran- 
dum from the Texas Ornithological So- 
ciety, dated February 10, 1959. 

A letter and resolution from the Out- 
door Nature Club of Houston, Tex., dated 
March 17, 1959, which was sent to mem- 
bers of the Texas Legislature concerning 
the State proposal, and also to Members 
of Congress. 

A resolution from the Houston Feder- 
ation of Garden Clubs, representing more 
than 6,000 members. 

A resolution from the Garden Club 
of Houston, a member of the Garden 
Clubs of America, dated March 19, 1959. 

A resolution from the St. Marks Meth- 
Odist Chapter in Houston, of the Meth- 
Odist man’s organization, dated March 
22, 1959. : 

A resolution from the Bunker Hill Gar- 
7 — Club of Houston, dated March 24, 

59. 

An editorial from the Wichita Falls 
(Tex.) Times of Sunday, April 5, 1959, 
under the heading “Legislature Should 
Act To Preserve Padre Island.” 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: a 
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RESOLUTION To MAKE PADRE ISLAND A 
r NATIONAL PARK 


Whereas Padre Island contains a wealth of 
vegetation and wildlife in substantially the 
same condition as when this sunny region 
was first discovered by de Pineda in 1519 and 
boasts a superb sand beach 30 miles in length 
along a gulf coast shoreline admirably suited 
for safe swimming and wading; and 

Whereas commercial development has 
gained two footholds on Padre island and 
threatens rapidly to ruin its natural beauty; 
and 

Whereas Padre Island is unique in scenery, 
climate, ecology, and geology and fulfills in 
every way the standards for a national park; 
and 

Whereas the establishment of Padre Island 
as à national park would permanently pre- 
serve natural treasures of Padre Island for 
the benefit of the public: Therefore it is 

Resolved, That the undersigned organiza- 
tion hereby urges the adoption of the bill 
(S. 4) to provide the establishment of Padre 
Island as a national park. 

Passed this 10th day of February 1959. 

A. EARL JOURDE, 
President, Texas Ornithological Society. 


PADRE ISLAND, THE STATE'S MOST MAGNIFICENT 
BEACH 


(Memorandum, Texas Ornithological 
Society) 


The 95 miles of Padre Island that is still 
undeveloped should be permanently pre- 
served in public ownership as a recreational 
area. Preferably as a national park or na- 
tional seashore recreation area, this island 
would offer to present and future generations 
a small portion of Texas still with its nat- 
ural grandeur virtually untouched by man. 
Because of current real estate developments 
in this area, to wait beyond the present leg- 
islative session may be disastrous, The Na- 
tional Park Service in its seashore recrea- 
tional area survey of 1955 stated that Padre 
Island is among the areas judged to be of 
highest priority for acquisition and conser- 
vation by a public agency. Excerpts from 
this survey in specific reference to Padre 
Island follow: 

Padre Island: “The 98-mile stretch of un- 
developed beach on Padre Island presents an 
opportunity for beach recreation of a type 
unmatched by any other area along the 
Atlantic or gulf coasts. * * Its great size 
and remote character, endless sweep of broad 
beach, grass-topped dunes and windswept 
sand formations have great appeal. Its nat- 
ural resources, historical and biological val- 
ues should be preserved in public owner- 
ship. * * * Padre Island contains the longest 
stretch of undeveloped seashore remaining 
in the United States. * * * It is the longest 
island, or barrier beach, ofthe Atlantic or 
gulf coasts, * It is one of the best places 
along the entire coast line where the com- 
plex processes which create and reform bar- 
rier beaches can be studied. * * * It has 
& long history highlighted by many colorful 
events, * * * The sheltered bays, marsh 
lands, and island along Padre Island are es- 
pecially attractive to all forms of bird life, 
providing both breeding and nesting 
grounds.” 

Padre Island is under the surveyor's ax at 
this moment and the end of 1959 may see 
another 10, 20, or 30 miles further subdivided 
unless portions are preserved in national 
ownership. Our entire Texas coast may soon 
resemble the Atlantic coast where American 
families drive mile after mile in search of 
access to the seashore without success. 
There, children living a short distance from 
the coast have never observed the immensity 
of marine waters, nor been inspired by the 
roar of breakers as the foamy crest of one 
Wave crashes into the trough of another, 
even the refreshing smell of the sea is for- 
eign to them. Were you to find access to 
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the seashore, you are due to be disappointed 
for you will find homes and private property 
everywhere; none of the animal life which 
thrill our children and are our heritage. 
This is the future Texans may expect, un- 
less we take action now. 
Ovurpoor NATURE CLUB OF HOUSTON, 
Houston, Ter., March 17, 1959. 
Subject: Club endorsement of House bill 469, 
The Padre Island Park biil. 
MEMBERS OF THE TEXAS LEGISLATURE, 
The Capitol Building, 
Austin, Tez. 


GENTLEMEN: As fellow Texans we feel cer- 
tain you and your families, children and 
friends have often gone to the seashore for 
recreation, relaxation, and inspiration. 
Texans love the outdoors and for many gen- 
erations Texans have made their beaches 
their greatest outlet for recreation. 

Until recently, access to the many miles 
of our beaches had always been easy, how- 
ever, because of recent Texas Supreme Court 
decisions In the Luttes case many property 
owners have built fences to the waters edge 
denying all access to the public. Selfish 
as these property owners and developers are 
it is inevitable that unless large seashore 
areas are permanently preserved as park sites 
thousands of Texas children whose constant 
dream and desire is to go to the seashore 
will have to be crowded in tiny county parks 
in the not too distant future. The mass of 
humanity on the crowded New England 
beaches where brella almost touches 
umbrella is the handwriting on the wall for 
all Texans to see. 

Although the Luttes case decisions by the 
Texas Supreme Court are ridiculous, never- 
theless they become the law of the land and 
their effect is disastrous to future enjoy- 
ment of this great Texas natural resource. 
Unless specific legislation such as House bill 
469 becomes law more and more of our 
beaches shall become inaccessible and we 
shall suddenly find ourselves in a position 
of too little and too late. 

House bill 469 which will make Padre Is- 
land a public recreational area, will in the 
years to come probably be considered the 
most significant piece of legislation the legis- 
lature had to consider at this session. From 
its economic value to the State as a Na- 
tional Park passage of this bill is highly 
important and in fact for this reason alone 
merits passage. 

‘Texas has many outstanding features that 
make it attractive as a tourist mecca but 
there is no greater attraction in our great 
State than our Texas seashore of which 
Padre Island is its most magnificent example. 

At a reguiar meeting of our organization 
the following resolution was adopted unani- 
mously: 

“The Outdoor Nature Club of Houston 
with an active membership of approximately 
500, endorses House bill 469 of the Texas 

lature which would establish Padre 
Island as a national park or public recrea- 
tional area. In conformance with the club 
objective of striving for the permanent es- 
tablishment of natural areas so that pos- 
terity can better perceive the pattern of 
virgin America and citing the following: 

“(1) That there is an urgent need for the 
permanent establishment of a seashore 
recreational area on the gulf coast not par- 
ticularly for ourselves but for the millions 
yet unborn that will have great need of such 
areas; 

2) that the many unique features of 


- Padre Island such as its being the longest 


barrier island in the world, its being the 
longest unspoiled natural beach still in 
existence In the United States, its having 
such a great variety of fish, bird, and seashore 
life that it will provide wholesome recrea- 
tion for millions of Americans, its having 
such a varied and unusual history; 
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“(3) and that because of this urgent need 
for a public recreational area along the 
gulf coast and because of its many unique 
features the National Park Service considers 
Padre Island of highest priority for acqulsi- 
tion as a public recreational area, 

“the Outdoor Nature Club here resolves 
that it will fully support all efforts to estab- 
lish Padre Island as a national park or pub- 
lic recreational area, specifically endorsing 
House bill 469 in the Texas Legislature.” 

This resolution is a reaffirmation of the 
club resolution of September 1956, in which 
it was proposed to encourage the acquisition 
of Padre Island as a public recreational area 
which resolution was also endorsed by many 
other conservation organizations in the 
State. 

Yours In conservation, 
M. A, YRAMATEGUT, 
Chairman, Conservation Committee. 


The Houston Federation of Garden Clubs 
unanimously endorses proposed legislation 
that would make Padre Island a national 
park and urges that State and Federal leg- 
islators do all in their power to preserve the 
island for posterity. 

The federation takes this action because it 
recognizes that wilderness areas, where man 
can get close to nature, are essential to the 
health and well-being of a nation's people. 
It recognizes, also, that Padre Island is ideal 
for preservation as a national park. 

Because it is the longest and one of the 
few remaining natural, largely undeveloped 
seashore areas along the combined Atlantic 
and gulf coasts; 

Because the islands’ broad sand beaches, 
magnificent dunes, and saltgrass marshes af- 
ford excellent opportunities for the observa- 
tion, enjoyment, and study of birds, marine 
life, plant life, and plant ecology; 

And especially because it offers relaxation 
and healthful recreation for man’s leisure 
hours now and in a more crowded tomorrow, 
if it can be preserved in its natural state. 

Mrs. G. G. ORR, 
President, Houston Federation of Gar- 
den Clubs, . 
Tue GARDEN CLUB oF HOUSTON, 
Houston, Tez., March 19, 1959. 
The Honorable Senator YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: Our organization passed this res- 
olution regarding Padre Island and we 
would like to bring it to your attention. 

“Resolved, That the Garden Club of Hous- 
ton take whatever action seems advisable to 
support proposed legislation to make Padre 
Island a national park.“ 

The club takes this action because: 

1. Far too small a percentage of our na- 
tional seashore areas has been preserved for 
public recreation and relaxation and Padre 
Island is the only large, as yet undeveloped 
seashore area on the combined Atlantic and 
gulf coasts.- 

2, The National Parks survey has shown 
Padre Island to be highly desirable for pres- 
ervation as a national park because of its 
scenic beauty, its historic and scientific in- 
terest, and its great potential as a recrea- 
tional area. 

Very truly yours, 
- Mrs. WILLIAM S. Cocnran, Jr., 
Conservation Chairman. 


ST. Marks METHODIST CHURCH, 
Houston, Ter., March 22, 1959. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Yarsorovucn: The St. Marks 
Methodist Houston Chapter of Methodist 
Men realizes that far too little of our nat- 
ural seashore has been preserved for poster- 
ity, and that Padre Island on the lower Texas 
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coast is the only large undeveloped seashore 
area along the combined Atlantic and gulf 
coasts. 

It recognizes that the Island has excel- 
lent potentialities for public recreation and 
relaxation, and it offers much to anyone 
interested in scenic beauty, birds, plantlife, 
and marine life. 

Resolved, therefore, That this organization 
requests the Congress and State legislature 
to support the proposed legislation to make 
Padre Island into a national park. 

Sincerely, 
Lee THOMPSON, 
President, Methodist Men, 


RESOLUTION ÅDOPTED BY BUNKER HILL GARDEN 
CLUBS OF HOUSTON, TEX., Manch 24, 1959 
Whereas Padre Island is ideal for relaxation 

and the enjoyment of nature, for surf fish- 

ing, swimming, picnicking, camping, and 
many forms of recreation that only the sea- 
shore can provide; and ` 

Whereas Padre Island is by far the longest 
and most desirable of the few remaining 
beach areas along the Atlantic and gulf 
coasts, and is still largely in the same state 
as it was when the Karankawa Indians lived 
there in the 16th century; and 

Whereas our organization realizes that 
practically all beach areas that are readily 
accessible by car on both coasts have already 
been lost to the public and that Padre 

Island will also be forever lost to the public 

if immediate action is not taken to preserve 

it: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Bunker Hill Garden 

Club endorses proposed legislation that 

would preserve Padre Island as a national 

park; and be it further 

Resolved, That our State and Federal leg- 
islators be advised of our wishes and be 
urged to support any legislation that will 
insure preservation of the island. 

Passed March 24, 1959. 

Mrs. M. K. NOLAN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


From the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Times, Apr. 
s 5, 1959 

LEGISLATURE SHOULD ACT To PRESERVE PADRE 
ISLAND 


Ocean shorelines in the United States to 
which the public hag free and unlimited 
access have been vanishing rapidly in the 
last few years. A survey by the National 
Park Service midway in the current decade 
revealed the extent to which private develop- 
ment and commercialization have made in- 
roads upon stretches of beaches and scenic 
areas bordering the Atlantic Ocean particu- 
larly, although the Pacific Ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico are not unaffected. . 

The fact is that few areas remain avallable 
for preservation and dedication to public use 
in their natural state, and Texans may be 
surprised to learn that one of these unspoiled 
strips where gulf waters meet the shoreline 
is currently endangered. It is the approxi- 
mately 95 miles of Padre Island which could 
be preserved as the longest public beach in 
America and typical of the wide open spaces 
for which Texas is known throughout the 
world. 

The National Park Service in its survey in 
1955 included Padre Island and found its 
stretch of undeveloped beach “unmatched by 
any other area along the Atlantic or gulf 
coasts. * * * Its great size and remote char- 
acter, endless sweep of broad beach, grass- 
topped dunes, and wind-swept sand forma- 
tions have great appeal. Its natural re- 
sources, historical and biological values 
should be preserved in public ownership.” 

A movement that began in the gulf coast 
area of the State immediately following the 
survey to secure and dedicate this longest 
stretch of undeveloped seashore remaining 
in the United States will reach a climax Mon- 


* 

. 4 
April 13 
day night at Austin when the appropriate 
house committee will hold its first hearing 
on a bill which has as its the conver- 
sion of Padre Island into a national park or 
national seashore recreational area. 

The proposal copies the procedure which 
led to the inclusion of Big Bend National 
Park into the National Park System in 1944, 
a move which has been a source of pride to 
Texans and of great benefit to the recrea- 
tional facilities of the State. 

Favorable committee action, followed by 
enactment of the proposal, is particularly 
urgent in the current session of the legisla- 
ture because Padre Island is now under sur- 
vey and within a few months as much as 
30 miles of the beach may be lost to publio 
use and its natural grandeur despoiled. 

Here is an opportunity for the present gen- 
eration of Texans to act with the same fore- 
sightedness that led to the preservation of 
the first national park, Yellowstone, in 1872. 
Another national park in the State on Padre 
Island is a move which the Times heartily 
endorses. 


r 


International Refugee Year Calls for 
Humanitarian Action by the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
once more we are called upon not to 
substitute the word for the deed. In- 
ternational Refugee Year begins July 1- 
What are we in the United States going 
to do for wretched, homeless men and 
women who have fought against Com- 
munist tyranny and now are consigned 
to dreary refugee camps? 

The Zellerbach Commission, headed by 
Harold L. Zellerbach, of the Crown 
Zellerbach Paper Corp., has urged that 
our country admit some 50,000 of the 
200,000 refugees still in European camps- 
This is only 25,000 refugees a yeal- 
Surely our vast and wealthy Nation can 
make such a contribution to humani- 
tarianism, to liberty, and to human 


dignity. 
Washington Post and Times 


The 
Herald for April 12, 1959, voiced such & 
plea with eloquence and firmness, and I 
ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, entitled “Action on Refugees,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ACTION ON REPUGEES 

If American participation in the Inter- 
national Refugee Year, which begins July 1, 
is to be more than a gesture, Congress will 
have to allow additional refugees to enter 
the country. At present refugees can come 
to the United States only if they qualify 
under regular immigration quotas. It has 
been reported, however, that President Elsen- 
hower will request Congress to set up modest 
but permanent annual refugee quotes, En- 
actment of such legislation would be a wel- 
come indication of the awareness of the 
United States that refugees have become 2 
permanent problem in a world beset bY 
tyranny. 
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The plan under consideration would help 
to empty the European refugee camps where 
200,000 persons still are forced to live. An 
annual refugee quota would also make it 
easier for the United States to act in situa- 
tions such as the Hungarian revolt of 1956, 
when tens of thousands of refugees streamed 
into Austria. The Zellerbach Commission, a 
Private American group headed by San Fran- 
Cisco businessman Harold Zellerbach, recom- 
mended recently that the United States 
admit over a 2-year period 50,000 of the 
200,000 persons still in European camps. 
The United States surely can absorb 25,000 
Tefugees annually. 


— 


Building International Good Will 
Through Sports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 13,1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the great common denominators among 
all peoples. of the world is the love of 
athletics. For example, the opening of 
the major league baseball season here in 
Washington, last Thursday, was followed 
€agerly by baseball fans in every corner 
of the globe. 

It has long been my feeling that this 
country can, and should, do more to build 

tional good will through ex- 
changes of athletic teams, the provision 
of equipment to needy youngsters in 
other lands, and supplying instruction in 
our games to other peoples of the world. 

The people-to-people sports program, 

With President Eisenhower's strong sup- 

Port, is doing a tremendous job along 

these lines. -And the U.S. Information 

Agency, through its channels, and the 

Voice of America are also exploiting this 

Means for cementing friendship with our 

world neighbors. 

A recent article in the New York Times 
Points up the manner in which a State 
Department official is helping strengthen 
the bonds between America and. the 
Congo Republic, through teaching young 
men the game of baseball. The article 
emphasizes the great potential for in- 
creasing international good will through 
Sports. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article by Milton Bracker be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. CoNsUL Batncs BASEBALL TO CONGO RE- 
PUBLIC—PLAYERS IN SIX-TEAM LEAGUE PICK 
BANKS, OF Cuss, aS HERO 

(By Milton Bracker) 

BRAZZAVILLE, CONGO REPUBLIC, February 9.— 
There is a young “moyen champ” here named 
Albert Ondongo, and he would like nothing 
better than to be like another moyen champ 
whom he has never seen. 

The other fellow is named Ernie Banks, of 
the Chicago Cubs. It will probably be news 
to Banks, the most valuable player in the 
National League last year, that he is a 
moyen champ et al. 

The term means shortstop (literally “mid- 
dle field”) in the modified French used here 
in the first baseball league in West Africa, 
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The league has six teams. They play on 
Saturdays on a somewhat informal diamond 
hemmed in by tropical grass that grows a 
lot faster and taller than it does at the 
Stadium or Wrigley Field. The remarkable 
thing is that they play at all and that the 
teenage Africans are making such progress. 

The man behind the league is Frank Mag- 
Mozzl, from Massachusetts, whose full-time 
job is running the U.S. consulate here. 


CONSULATE OPEN A MONTH 


The political changes in French Equatorial 
Africa have been keeping Magliozzi busy 
since the consulate was opened in January. 
Previously the State Department lookout was 
conducted from Leopoldville, across the river 
in the Belgian Congo. 

Like Americans in remote posts before him, 
Magliozzi brought his hobby with him. It 
happened to be baseball. He found the 
barefoot youngsters curious, then interested, 
but their entire athletic orientation—as in 
most Europe and Latin America—was toward 
soccer. Players were quick on their feet, but 
awkward with their hands. The whole idea 
of catching a ball was new to them. 

Coach Magliozzi was both stubborn and 
persuasive. He decided to use, not a real 
baseball, but a hollow rubber ball with mock 
seams, This was economical in itself and 
was compatible with the lack of gloves. 

Bases were sewn together fairly easily and 
a segment of an old tire with pegs through 
it made a pitching rubber. When it came 
to bats, the project was better equipped. 
In Gabon, a territory north and west of here, 
there is a reddish wood called Ogouwe. A 
friendly Swede did the lathing—and voilà, 
les bats. 

BATS WELL BALANCED 


A visitor, taking a practice swing with one, 


found it well balanced and altogether good 
to grip. The league's bat-bag is the trunk 
compartment of Magliozzi’s car. 

Albert Ondongo, who works in the con- 
sulate, was one of the earliest. candidates. 
Albert, who might be taken for a kid brother 
of Jackie Robinson, caught on quickly. Like 
young ballplayers from Maine to California, 
he seemed to enjoy batting most. 

The grand frappeur—mighty blow, or home 
run—was the big thrill, Albert found out. 
He did not know how many other players, 
from the first day they swung a bat, had 
reached the same conclusion. And natu- 
rally, the most enviable man in baseball was 
the grand frappeur. 

That was how Ernie Banks came into it. 
Magliozzi wanted to cite an example of a 
star who could hit homers. But he also 
wanted one who played the infield, because 
he felt that the secret of the Africans’ prog- 
ress lay in their development around second 
base. , 

Banks was an obvious choice. So gradu- 
ally the Cub shortstop's name became a by- 
word in the dusty streets off the Avenue 
Foch, and in the native section of Poto-Poto. 
And more than that, the example proved 
practical. The infielding improved. 

Magliozzi has tried to get photographs of 
Banks to prove to the boys that he is a real 
person. So far, requests have gone un- 
answered. 

The baseball project is personal with the 
young diplomat. He snorted a little un- 
happily when it was suggested that the games 
were serving to keep him in touch with fu- 
ture nationalists, 

PROUD OF VICTORY 

The truth is in the young New Englander's 
volce and eyes when he tells of how his team 
beat a team of Europeans, 10 to 1, a few Sat- 
urdays ago. Robert Rogers, the vice consul, 
a Californian, was on hand, too. During the 
league's early stages, in fact, the Americans 
coached, played, umpired, and generally held 
things together. 

Now the structure is firm. Boys like 
Albert Ondongo, and others from the Ba 
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Kongo, the Téké and the M’Bochi tribes— 
citizens of a young republic of 750,000 in- 
habitants of whom more than 100,000 live in 
Brazba—are getting to be ballplayers. 

“They have no shoes, no gloves, no any- 
thing,” Magliozzi said. “And you saw the 
ball we use—not even a softball. But you 
know what makes it all more than worth- 
while? The way they go for the force play. 
You ought to see them—the instinct is there, 
and the timing. The first time I saw them 
pull a force play——” 

The consul’s face lit up. It was as if the 
scout who discovered Ernie Banks were re- 
living Ernie's first day in Chicago. 


Expansion of Federal Responsibility in 
Field of Unemployment Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. President, of- 
ten we are told that it is dangerous or 
unwise to expand Federal responsibility 
in the realm of unemployment insurance. 
Evidently 21 experts in the field of eco- 
nomics and social science do not think so. 
Meeting at Ann Arbor, Mich., they have 
recommended that the national respon- 
sibility for unemployment compensation 
be strengthened on a permanent and 
lasting basis. This eminent commission 
was headed by Dean F, F. Fauri of the 
School of Social Work of thé University 
of Michigan. 

Such recommendations are unusually 
significant, in view of the fact that many 
of us believe Federal standards in the 
field of unemployment insurance must 
be established. I havea particular inter- 
est in this subject because my own State 
of Oregon has suffered heavily during 
the past 6 years from joblessness in our 
key lumber industry, and our State un- 
employment reserves are at a low level. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the body of the RECORD 
an article describing the action taken by 
the 21 academic and campus experts in 
unemployment insurance, as reported in 
the New York Times of April 12, 1959, 
under the title of “Jobless Pay Role Pro- 
posed for United States.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JosLess Pay ROLE PROPOSED FOR UNITED 
STATES— GREATER RESPONSIBILITY FOR EN- 
SURING ADEQUATE FUNDS URGED BY ECONO- 
MISTS 
ANN Arsor, MıcH., April 11.—A group of 

21 experts in economics and social insurance 

recommended today that the Federal Gov- 

ernment be given a greater responsibility in 
the field of unemployment insurance. 

In a statement issued here they proposed 
that Congress establish a national reinsur- 
ance fund to equalize excessive costs of un- 
employment insurance in States experienc- 
ing high and prolonged unemployment. 

They also recommended legislation to in- 
sure Federal standards for the amount and 
duration of benefit payments and broadened 
coverage to include all those with a substan- 
tial attachment to the labor force. 


— 
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“The changes recommended,” the state- 
ment said, “would retain the basic responsi- 
bility for unemployment Insurance in the 
individual States, At the same time, how- 
ever, recognition is given to the fact that 
the Federal Government should have a re- 
sponsibility to assist the States to meet un- 
employment which cannot effectively be 
handled exclusively on an individual State 
bisis.” > 

INITIATED BY DEAN 


The statement was initiated by F. F. Fauri, 
dean of the school of social work at the 
University of Michigan. 

The statement declared that the Federal- 
State unemployment insurance system in its 
present form was.inadequate to protect the 
unemployed during a recession. 

“Early in 1958, after the recession had be- 
gun,” the statement continued, “the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Federal 
Government concluded that the Federal- 
State system of unemployment insurance 
was not adequate to meet the unemployment 
emergency without Federal action. As a re- 
sult, Congress passed, and the President 
signed, an emergency stopgap bill to provide 
temporary unemployment compensation 
benefits by advancing funds to the States 
to increase the duration of State benefits by 
50 percent. 

“At the time Congress took emergency ac- 
tion there was in excess of $8 billion in the 
State unemployment insurance reserve 
funds, But a very large proportion of this 
money was not available in States experienc- 
ing heavy unemployment. 

“As a result, on January 1, 1959, there was 
a total of nearly $7 billion in these unem- 
ployment reserves which was available but 
nad not been used. Yet, during the last 6 
months of 1958, the Federal Government 
had to advance to the States over $300 mil- 
lion out of general revenues, under the tem- 
porary unemployment compensation pro- 
gram, to meet the need for increased dura- 
tion of unemployment benefits. 

“The weaknesses in our Federal-State un- 
employment insurance system thus were 
clearly demonstrated by this need for emer- 
gency Federal legislation for loans while 
there were substantial overall reserves. 

"This recent experience demonstrates the 
need for strengthening the national respon- 
sibility for unemployment insurance on a 
permanent basis.” 


Our Country’s Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Manion Forum, one of the last remain- 
ing unhampered mediums of communi- 
cation in America, being free as it is of 
the restraints of commercial sponsorship 
or advertising of any kind, recently 
presented over the air the voice of the 
former President of the United States, 
Herbert Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover spoke provocatively of 
our country’s crisis. The message is 
comprehensive and thought provoking, 
and I feel it should be included in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

» Over COUNTRY’S CRISIS 

Dean MANION., Comes now the highest 
honor ever to be conferred upon the Manion 
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Forum and the greatest opportunity ever 
offered to our millions of listeners. Ladies 
and gentlemen, the former President of the 
United States, the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover, Thank you, Dean Manion. 
The Sabbath is a day of reaffirmation of re- 
ligious faith and the moral foundations of 
life. It is also a day more free from the 
routines of life. Therefore, it can well be a 
day for the consideration of some princi- 
ples of conduct and morals in this world 
crisis. 

The greatest problem before us is to find 
some road to lessen the repeated tensions 
created by the Communists over the world. 

The Communist ultimatum as to the free 
people in Berlin is only their latest. But in 
fact it involves all free peoples. For behind 
these tensions lurk the dangers of war more 
dreadful than mankind has ever known. 

A great conference is now proposed with 


. Russia in the hope that it will bring some 


relaxation of this world crisis. 

For over 40 years, most of the Western 
World has been engaged in an effort to find 
some workable relationship or some basis 
of peace with the Communists. 

In these efforts, the Western World has 
had some bitter experiences and by now 
should have learned some lessons as to the 
whole Communist purpose. 

During these years, either through my of- 
cial duties or my interest in peace, there 
has been imposed upon me some awareness 
of these problems. 

From our long national experience, it 
would seem appropriate to shortly review 
some of the lessons learned and the prin- 
ciples upon which we must stand fast. 

The first of these lessons is a realization 
of the utterly different concepts of inter- 
national relations between the Communists 
and ourselves. 

We are a Nation whose actions are based 
upon religious faith and the moral codes 
which have sprung from it. 

The atheistic Communists, who deny all 
religious faith, have no code of morals such 
as that to which we must adhere. 

This reflects itself in our sense of moral 
obligation to agreements into which we have 
entered; whereas, the Communist concept is 
that agreements and treaties are an obliga- 
tion only so long as they are of use to Com- 
munists, 

I do not need to quote the abundant 
statements of their leaders themselves ad- 
mitting this bare fact, nor the long list of 
treaties they have violated. 

For a recent example, I need only point to 
the agreements at Yalta and Potsdam, which 
provided for free elections in Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Ru- 
mania to establish their own forms of free 
governments. Those elections were pre- 
vented, or they were never free. 

OUR WEAKNESS WELL KNOWN TO SOVIETS 

The bitter lesson from this experience was 
that the Western World failed to stand firm 
and united in holding to those agreements. 
And so we stood by and witnessed the death 
of freedom in five nations. 

At this moment, we are again confronted 
with precisely the same Conmmunist con- 
cept of agreements. The number of human 
beings in Berlin is not large. But the prin- 
ciples of decent relations betwen nations 
and the moral standards vital to a peaceful 
world are at stake. 

Fortunately, af never before in my recol- 
lection have our leaders and the American 
people been so united in their feelings that 
the time has come for a- determined stand. 

President Eisenhower alone can speak for 
the American people. He has spoken. And 
our support to him must be unwavering. 

The unity of the free world is also today 
at stake. The agreeménts as to Berlin must 
be upheld. They can only be modified by 
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mutual consent in a fashion which truly 
protects the free people of Berlin and gives 
hope of a step toward peace. 

Firmness today alone can bring a halt in 
the creeping Communist conquest of West- 
ern Europe, and prevent the breakdown of 
principles and morals in international life 
into a third world war, 

Our people are not frightened by the un- 
ceasing blustering threats and warnings 
showered upon us from the Kremlin. We 
are used to them. We can defend ourselves. 

I scarcely need mention that, in the face 
of these perils we must maintain such mili- 
tary strength as will deter an attack. And 
we must continue the development of scien- 
tific research and invention which will keep 
the Western World in the lead in weapons 
of defense. 

Another principle in our relations with 
the Communists deserves mention. They 
have at various times proposed peaceful co- 
existence, the abolition of nuclear weapons 
tests, the reduction or limitation of armies, 
and other seeming ideas of promoting peace. 

Our people are not adverse to such steps- 
But, from our bitter experiences, we have 
learned that, if we reach such agreements, 
there must be set up independent ma- 
chinery to enforce such agreements on both 
sides, 

President Eisenhower has stood firm in 
this principle. The Communists have re- 
fused. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MR. MIKOYAN 


I may well spend a few moments on the 
mystery of the recent visit of Mr. 
Mikoyan, the Deputy Prime Minister of the 
Soviet Union. It has some lessons on our 
relations with the Communists. 

Mr. Mikoyan announced the purpose of his 
visit was to discuss the expansion of trade 
between Russia and the United States. He 
repeatedly stated that such expansion would 
be an important step in lessening the ten- 
sions of the cold war. 

During his visit, he was extended the cour- 
tesies and hospitalities due a representative 
of another nation. Our State Department 
stimulated a series of dinners or luncheons 
where he was given the opportunity to freely 
discuss his project with our businessmen and 
to expound his ideas over our radio and in 
our press. 

Mr. Mikoyan is an intelligent, highly in- 

formed man and his proposal should be 
analyzed as to its possibilities as a way to- 
ward peace. 
It is, however, a down-to-earth fact that 
there never has been, nor is there ever like- 
ly to be, such consequential trade with Rus- 
sia as would thaw out the cold war. 

Russia, like the United States, is a great 
reservoir of raw materials. We have no 
need for consequential amounts of Russian 
raw materials. Their natural market is 
Western Europe, which does need them. 

And Western Europe can make manufac- 
tured goods to exchange for these raw ma- 
terials cheaper than we can at our wage 
levels. Therefore, any volume of such ex- 
changes is most improbable. 

And, in support of this, I may call up a 
little statistic. In the 6 years from 1934 
through 1939, until the interruption of the 
Second World War, there were no important 
restrictions on trade between the United 
States and Communist Russia. 

But our exports to their 180 million people 
averaged only about $40 million yearly, Our 
imports from them averaged about $20 mil- 
lion each year. This microscopic amount of 
trade is a little less or a little more than 
our trade today with Denmark or Finland 
or the Dominican Republic or Ecuador oF 
Liberia. rate 

Also, as to Mr. Mikoyan's proposals to our 
businessmen, we must remember that there 
is,no such thing as free action between our 
tree enterprisers and the Russian people. 
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Our people must deal with a Communist 
agent in New York. 

Further, there arises here again a funda- 
mental difference in moral concepts between 
the Communists and ourselves. 

When the present Department of Com- 
merce building was under construction dur- 
ing my administration, I chose a sentence 
from Benjamin Franklin to be emblazoned 
Over one of the portals of the building. It 
Says: “Commerce among nations should be 
fair and equitable.” 

As to fair and equitable, I may mention 
that there is an International Patents and 
Copyrights Agreement among free nations by 
which discoveries, inventions, and the writ- 
ings of citizens of the free world are pro- 
tected for a just and fair return for their 
contributions of new ideas. These agree- 
ments have been one of the great stimulants 
to progress. 

The Communist. governments have not 
Only refused to sign this agreement but they 
have ruthlessly appropriated these ideas from 
the whole free world. 

In summing up Mr. Mikoyan's visit, it may 
be that he had in mind something be- 
yond his idea of the expansion of almost non- 
existent trade to thaw out the cold war. 

Perhaps he wanted to discover if our peo- 
ple were united behind the President. Also, 
lf we were determined to insist upon certain 
principles in our foreign relations. 

He no doubt discovered an adamant peo- 
ple. And I trust he discovered that we are 
Prepared and that we are not afraid. 

As I said at the outset, we continue to 
Strive for world peace. We haye great hopes. 
that the impending negotiations may at last 
bring it to the world. 

But the successful negotiator is one who 
approaches his problems with a clear head, a 
sharp eye, a long memory. President Eisen- 
hower has that awareness and he must have 
the unwavering support of a united people 
behind him and a people who are not afraid. 

DEAN Manton. Thank you very, very much, 
Mr. President Hoover. 


Financial Assistance From the Practice 
of Educational Thrift 
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Mr, GRANT. Mr. Speaker, there was 
Tecently held at the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, at Auburn, Ala,, an indus- 
trial seminar on credit unions. Mr. 
Fred M. Lyon, president of the Opp- 
Micolas Cotton Mills Co, and chairman 
of the board of the Alabama Textile 
Manufacturers Association, made a most 
interesting talk which I am privileged 
to insert in the Recorp: 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FROM THE PRACTICE OF 
EDUCATIONAL THRIFT 

A majority of speakers start their talk 
acknowledging the pleasure and privilege of 
ap) on a program. I am not doubt- 
ing the sincerity and honesty of those speak- 
ers, because I think in most cases it is a 
Pleasure. It is quite an honor to be singled 
Out and use the occasion to exercise your 
talent, if you have any, on the subject of 
which you are speaking. - 

I will start the same way, but to me I 
Bet a little more pleasure appearing here 
today, because even though I fail to qualify 
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in any way as an expert on the operation of 
employee credit unions, I am happy to be 
u part of an organization that has learned 
the operation from the bottom up. It may 
be that I have little to tell those in the 
audience who dally work directly or indi- 
rectly with company credit unions, I real- 
ize there are some people in the audience 
who have not had the pleasure of working 
with a credit union of their own. It is to 
them I bring this talk in hopes that they 
may share some of my enthusiasm, 

I would like to ask a few questions, Have 
you ever taken time from the problems of 
the day to reflect upon good fortunes be- 
longing to others? Have you ever been left 
with a warm glow of satisfaction by the 
accomplishment of others? Have you ever 
been so proud of the acknowledged results, 
when perhaps only the germ of the idea was 
yours, and eyen though you gave passive 
approval, you had little part but merely 
watched the progress which gradually ma- 
tured and progressed? This group of ours 
deserves praise for their stamina, fortitude, 
and ability of handling. 

We are all interested in credit. Even 
though my knowledge on company credit 
unions is limited, I have been quite exposed 
to credit matters since credit is an everyday 
problem in the running of cotton mills. 
You know our customers do not knock us 
down to buy goods or send money ahead of 
billings. I think back to years of long ago 
when I had hoped to see a credit union in 
our organization. As much as I wanted it, 
I could think of many reasons not to broach 
the subject for fear the imagination of our 
well-qualified and loyal workers would pester 
me into the formation of such a union. For 
years I had observed monthly reports of 
various company credit organizations and 
was astounded by their results. The more I 
thought how profitable it would be for our 
employees, the more my resistence to such 
hesitancy crumbled in fayor of the starting 
of one in our own organization. With our 
passive approval, it fell to those interested 
workers within our organization to take the 
initiative and learn about the workings of 
company credit unions in general. 

Today I am proud of the results and hope 
to take a few minutes of your time to give 
you figures you will find hard to believe. In 
the presentation of this talk may I express 
to you my own deep feeling of satisfaction 
toward those from within our ranks who 
have made this possible. They are not 
supermen and the same results can be ob- 
tained by your workers. I think it only fair, 
however, to tell you that unless you have 
employees, experienced from years In the or- 
ganization, men who are not afraid to work, 
you had better forget the idea right now. 
You need workers who will give unselfishly 
of their time to at least get the formation of 
a credit union off to a sound start. 

When Mr. Jerry Anchors asked me to ap- 
pear on this program, it was because of his 
satisfaction that the credit union of the 
Opp and Micolas Mills was truly a repre- 
sentative one and a unit with which they 
held in pride. He wanted me to tell you 
something of the story. He knew that we, 
in top management, had not hindered their 
progress, that we had given them the early 
encouragement without dictating in any 
way. Neither Mr. Anchors nor I wish to cast 
any reflection on any of the credit unions 
which may be directed from the top. It is 
merely the fact that we have attempted to 
run ours in this fashion, and the results have 
been encouraging enough to show you, who 
may have interest, that the same can be ac- 
complished by your plant personnel. 

I think it only fair to express that besides 
my pride in their accomplishment and the 
interest for our employees’ needs of finan- 
cial independence, we at the Opp Milla had 
a selfish motive In wanting this credit or- 
ganization founded. To give you a brief 
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example: From the beginning of the mills 
operation we maintained a petty cash ac- 
count of a moderate amount. From this 
checks were drawn only for loans made to 
the employees, The money was paid back 
in stipulated amounts as agreed upon by the 
employee and the mill official. In many 
cases when an employee’s needs arose, the 
one in authority was not always available for 
such approval or else with his many other 
duties, prompt handling could not be con- 
summated. I have known employees worthy 
of a loan suffer from this cumbersome 
method because there was little other way to 
handle in the absence of the mill manager. 

Credit is a vital function, involving every- 
one no matter what his economic station in 
life happens to be. The proper control and 
sensible handling is the link that must be 
considered for the borrower to be fully bene- 
fited. I do not care how much income any- 
one has, credit for the long term or for the 
short term is necessary In cases of unusual 
circumstances. To create a source of credit 
for provident and productive purposes is a 
normal, healthy, and beneficial action. The 
mills’ petty cash fund had to go a long way 
so as Many as possible could secure the 
amounts they needed, Looking back on this 
method, I feel a slight sense of nostalgia, 
because there was no question about the 
many times we were able to be of help. I 
have become more sensible than merely a 
dreamer of the past because our former 
method was as outdated as the horse and 
buggy period and especially when compared 
to the advent of the smooth, easy-working 
and businesslike way the modern credit union 
operates. 

Toward the end of 1953 we had several 
conferences with representatives of the Ala- 
bama Credit Union League with reference 
to the mechanics of starting a credit union 
at our Opp and Micolas Cotton Mills. These 
talks were most beneficial, as the help given 
proved fruitful enough that now looking 
back over the 5-year period, it seems Impossi- 
ble that such progress could have been 
achieved. 

Perhaps at this point, it may be interest- 
ing to review some results that have tran- 
spired during this period from baby existence 
to the full-grown vigor of maturity. You 
may not like statistics, but since they are 
a necessary function of any well-run busi- 
ness, we realize without this yardstick, past 
results could not be studied or plans made 
for the morrow. 

The bylaws and charter were completed 
instruments by February 2, 1954. As the 
year ended, loans outstanding stood at a 
modest but impressive first-year record of 
$13,646.34. December 1955, they had risen 
to $34,600.26 and showed still further rise 
at the end of 1956 by increasing to $55,- 
492.15. Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven 
figures showed an increase, but here a period 
of digestion and consolidation occurred that 
gave the year-end figure an increase, but 
somewhat less impressive. The figure at the 
year end amounted to $64,619.22. We fin- 
ished the year ending December 1958 with 
loans outstanding of $101,919.48. 

Now if you will travel with me for a mo- 
ment through some additional figures which 
illustrate the needs and services of our fel- 
low workers, I am sure they will interest 
those of you who could gain for your em- 
ployees the same benefits. During 1954 loans 
were made for every conceivable purpose, 
some say from babies to bathtubs. We are 
not as interested in the statistical study of 
what the loans were for as to the amounts, 
In 1954 the amount loaned was a very im- 
pressive $41,942.80. This activity increased 
during 1955 and amounted to more than 
$146,000. For 1956 loans were $253,691.70 and 
for 1957 a hefty $290,000. Last year the one- 
third of a million-dollar level was 
and loans made totaled nearly $378,000. 
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Gentlemen, a Herculean task was achieved 
many times over when you consider that 
since the second month of 1954, 6,757 loans 
totaling $1,104,632.37 were made to our 
members for many useful purposes that have 
made better living and insured better health; 
while relieving the temporary strain in which 
we often find ourselves. 

Yes, a company credit union run by com- 
pany workers for the benefit of the members 
can be one of the grandest financial pillars 
to security. This is evidenced by the credit 
union's assets which have grown from the 
first-year figure of $17,860.71 to a credible 
figure of $132,139.25 at the end of the fifth 
full year. I understand from the hard- 
working secretary-treasurer, Fred Kirkland, 
that at the end of January of this year the 
total assets reached $150,207.36 or an increase 
tor January of some $18,000. It is estimated 
that today the total assets have now sur- 
passed $165,000. 

The loans to individual members for neces- 
sary purposes is one thing. What about 
thrift? Time would not permit me to give 

` you the interesting facts that I have avall- 
able. I could recite many stories which 
would be hard for you to believe; husband 
and wife teams both working for their wel- 
fare and for the future needs of their fam- 
ilies. The encouragement of thrift is after 
all the finest thing that could happen to any 
individual. It is so easy to have your money 
deposited because a written and signed slip 
channeled through the credit union’s office 
speedily reaches the payroll department, and 
the deductions from the pay records are 
made and thrift is started. The shares of 
members have increased from $15,348 in 
1954 to $120,000 in 1958 You do not have to 
be a mathematician to see that a small 
amount of money can be safely turned over 
several times for the benefit of many. This 
is certainly better than dropping an occa- 
sional coin in the sugar bowl or tucking a 
couple of dollars under the mattress. 
Besides the advantage of thrift and the 
utilization of employees’ money for loans, let 
me tell you of the monetary gains of those 
who build for the future by systematically 
investing their deposits into the shares of the 
credit union. Dividends have been paid each 
year since 1955 and at a rate varying from 3 
to 6 percent per year. This policy, 
with good management, should be continued 
t the years and still leave a com- 
fortable amount for safety and in accordance 
with sound rules and regulations of any 
banking department. These dividends have 
amounted to $9,901.14 while leaving undi- 
vided profits at the end of 1958 of $7,809.27. 
I think some of the large commercial banks 
should take notice of the efficient way em- 
ployees run their credit business, because for 
the entire year of 1958 the bad debts 
amounted to the staggering sum of $15.75. 

In summing up ‘my statistical review, I 
would like to repeat that the total dividends, 
increased shares saved and accumulated do 
not tell the entire story. The main thing is 
that those hundreds in our organiaztion who 
have showed the way by their participation 
are setting an example for those who have 
not availed themselves of this opportunity. 
Many of your workers may find they will be 
unable to mieet emergencies or plan for the 
future. They need to enjoy some of the 
interesting gadgets of this modern era while 
at the same time benefiting by thrift, as well 
as the furtherance of a fuller life in coopera- 
tive venture run by people who live and work 
with them daily. It is human nature to 
spend a little more when money is in your 
pockets. Joining a credit union is the means 
for dollars that seem impossible to keep to 
start working for the future while relieving 
the temporary urge to spend, 

I feel sure you gentlemen will pardon my 
personal references to our credit union, but 
I know of little else that would serve to illus- 
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trate the history and functions of general 
credit union procedures. I am so sold on 
the need and use for this general organiza- 


‘tion that I can afford to be partial in my 


using our own figures and story. Our people 
are part of the approximately 7 million 
members of some 20,000 credit unions scat- 
tered in various industries and plants over 
the entire United States. This impressive 
total illustrates the mushroom acceptance 
of a sound institution. Each day men and 
women are finding easy, friendly, and con- 
venient credit unions solving their personal 
money problems. 

As I said earlier, the Alabama League of 
Credit Union Officials think our setup to be 
a model one, because it is run completely 
and exclusively by those people within our 
organization, who are not directly associated 
with top management policies. The Opp & 
Micolas Credit Union was organized in 1954 
by the employees and has been continually 
run by them. It does have the full coopera- 
tion of the company officials and while the 
general rank and file executives are helpful, 
they do not have any shares and are not on 
the board of directors or meddle or dictate 
in any way. The board of directors and 
credit committee members are elected by the 
membership. The only paid worker is the 
treasurer, and in our case, we would have to 
give praise to those others who worked long 
and hard hours without any pay at all. As 
the business grows I feel sure additions to 
the staff will have to be added, but the extra 
business will more than compensate for the 
additional expense. As a safeguard, irre- 
spective of the number of employees, the 
ones handling the affairs are bonded for 
total assets up to $1 million. The daily work 
goes along, serving members by promoting 
thrift. Some of the outstanding cases of 
savings are those who admit they have never 
saved before and now have several hundreds 
of dollars to their account, 

The interest charge is very low and is com- 
puted at 1 percent per month on the unpaid 
balance. This is generally figured not to cost 
over 6 percent for the duration of the loan. 
These loans take care of emergencies, for the 
purchase of appliances, as well as automo- 
biles, A typical case of savings is $50 to $100 
on appliances and $100 to $300 on the pur- 
chasing of an automobile. They are also 
able to consolidate debts with payments low 
enough to eliminate financial strain. A 
further help in the case of our workers has 
been the avoidance of the facilities that are 
handy, but expensive. 

I mentioned earlier it has been a relief to 
the company in that it has completely elim- 
inated borrowing by the employees; it has 
also helped the company, as well as employees 
in the reduction of garnishments. This re- 
duction amounts to 75 or 80 percent. Our 
people feel more secure in that they have 
financial relief as well as savings—all this 
with possibility of a return from their in- 
vestments. This chain of events can be ac- 
complished by payroll deductions as tow 
as 25 cents. 

One of the most attractive and valuable 
services of the credit union is the life insur- 
ance its members have at no extra cost. All 
the premiums are paid by the organization, 
A member's certificate is given each showing 
the table of benefits paid in event of death 
or total disability, for each $1 savings up 
to $2,000. This ranges from 25 percent to 100 
percent, varying according to age. No insur- 
ance is available on deposits made after age 
70, but the insurance is good on any money 
you deposit before age 70 unless withdrawn, 
or for as long as you live. While no loan 
insurance is available after age 70, all per- 
sonal loans are covered up to $10,000 before 
age 70. 

From a very humble start in 1954 with the 
beginning by seven charter members, the Opp 
and Micolas Credit Union has shown steady 
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growth. There are now approximately 625 
members, with an average savings of $241.45. 
Inasmuch as 126 new members joined in 1958, 
the average has been reduced from a more 
creditable figure of a year ago. The highest 
family unit savings account is $4,400.26. 

About half the loans carry additional sig- 
natures and the average loan balance is about 
$306. The State League is ever ready to be 
helpful, but by no means are they the boss 
of the local credit union. The losses have 
been small, amounting to $206.80 in 1956; 
1957, $325.53; and 1958, $15.75, From this 
total of losses, recovery has been $51.58. 

An example of how our employees are using 
the facilities for thrift is indicated by the 
large deposits. One employee is depositing 
biweekly $100; 1, $80; 3, $50; and 15 deposit- 
ing $25. 

The important thing is to get credit union 
members in at first who are sold on the 
organization and who have been employed 
long enough to know the people. The all 
important credit committee must have as 
members those individuals who know people 
and conditions at the respective plants. 

Each year when dividends are declared, 
they are posted to the credit of the indi- 
vidual member and remain for further in- 
vestment or are available for his withdrawal. 
As a matter of fact, any deposit can be made 
one week and withdrawn the next. An In- 
teresting example is one that actually hap- 
pened at our mills, One member deposited 
$1,000 in January. In February he withdrew 
to buy a house. The seller of the house 
came in the following day and deposited the 
$1,000 in the credit union and thus kept 
the money in the credit union for further 
use for others, while at the same time, in- 
vesting for the future by possible realiza- 
tion of income. The largest loan made 80 
far has been $6,000 with the smallest loan $5. 
At this time the real estate loans run about 
9 percent of the total loans. 

There are many details connected with any 
credit union's operation and the Alabama 
Credit Union League will be more than 
willing to assist in the formation of such 
an organization at your plant. With. the 
many thousands of these scattered over the 
country, and with literature, periodicals, and 
pamphlets available from the Credit Union 
National Association, Inc., no one should 
have any trouble starting. It is advisable to 
secure information from those who have 
made a success and our directors, credit com- 
mittee, or secretary-treasurer would be more 
than willing to give anyone information and 
the benefit of their experience. The mem- 
bers have to own at least one share to become 
a full-fledged member; this share is valued 
at $5. This enables you to become eligible 
for a loan up to $300 on your own signature, 
or at the discretion of the credit committee, 
borrow $300 in excess of amount of saving 
or $300 for each cosignature. With suitable 
collateral, there is no limit to your borrowing. 

If I have used too many personal allustra- 
tions, I beseech your apologies. If I have 
seemed over enthused in my references, it is 
because I have seen the incalculable benefits 
that the credit union of the Opp and Micolas 
Cotton Mills has brought to our personnel. 
We in top management have offered our co- 
operation and support but have not pried 
into their affairs. 

If I have even seen an organization within 
an organization work independently of each, 
it is the directors and officers of the com- 
pany’s credit union. I do hope I have been 
able to impart to you some enthusiasm a5 
to the results which can be obtained. MY 
appearing on this program today was solely 
because of my interest, and my pride in their 
accomplishments should show you my whole- 
hearted endorsement to the unlimited possi- 
bilities of such an organization for use im 
savings, the foundation for thrift, and the 
bridge to span the yawning chasm of mis- 
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used credit that aMicts the everyday lives 
Of us all. Credit is economics, so let us be 
economical in the use of money, and soon 
We will find that the paths of loyal workers, 
handling more efficiently their money prob- 
lem, can be one answer to a more satisfied 
Person when he faces the realities that often 
Confront families and friends. 


Albert J. Hayes, President, International 
Association of Machinists 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the past several months there has been 
a great deal of attention focused on the 
misconduct of certain union officials. It 
is important, however, that a proper per- 
Spective be kept. The betrayal of a 
Sacred trust by a relatively small num- 
ber of union officials should not serve 
to obscure the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of labor leaders are sincerely dedi- 
cated to honestly serving the rank-and- 
file union members. 

One of our country’s outstanding 
labor leaders is Albert J. Hayes, presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Machinists. Mr, Hayes exemplifies the 
Spirit of the leadership of the American 
labor movement—service to the union 
membership and to the community at 

e. 

The Christian Science Monitor on 
February 25, 1959, presented an excel- 
lent article entitled Albert J. Hayes 
Came Up From the Ranks.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle describing a great labor leader and 
great American be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RecorD. ° 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ALBERT J. Hares Came Up From THE RANKS 


Last year when the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists marked its 70th anniver- 
Sary Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Demo- 
crat of Minnesota, paid an unusual tribute to 
a labor leader on the Senate floor; It is one 
of the great attributes of democracy that 
the democratic process produces leaders who 
are imbued with the spirit of justice and 
freedom and who typify and reflect, to a 
great extent, the qualities of the men and 
women who raise them to office. 

“Such a leader is the international presi- 
dent of the Machinists Union, Al Hayes. I 
have known him for quite a few years now. 
I admire him for his personal qualities and 
for his personification of what Is good about 
the American labor movement,“ Senator 
Humprey told the Senate. 

Criticism of a James R. Hoffa makes news, 
Praise for an Al Hayes seldom does. And, 
Unfortunately, the questionable circum- 
Stances which permit the emergence of a 
Hoffa to power become widely known—and 
Condemned as a labor fault—while the demo- 
cratic processes by which a Hayes rises 
through union ranks to leadership too often 
80 unnoted. Im the Machinists, and most 
Other unions, carefully planned checks and 
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balances assure that democratic practices are 
not only written into union laws but are also 
enforced. 

The president of the International Ma- 
chinists, Albert J. Hayes, is a 59-year-old ma- 
chinist who worked his way up through 
union ranks to be elected president in 1949. 
The organization’s most dramatic growth in 
numbers (nearly doubled since 1950) and in 


prestige has taken place under his adminis- . 


tration, recognized and respected in labor as 
highly competent and businesslike. The 
IAM was an independent union when Mr, 
Hayes was elected president. Within a year, 
Mr. Hayes successfully eased strained juris- 
dictional relations with a number of AFL 
unions and led the machinists back Into the 
federation. At the same time, he negotiated 
a no-raiding agreement that smoothed rela- 
tions with the rival United Auto Workers 
(CIO). This pact served as a model for a 
no-raiding agreement between AFL and 
clO—and helped clear the way for the merger 
of the two major labor bodies in 1955, 


KEYMAN IN AFL-CIO 


Since the merger, Mr. Hayes has had a key 
role in the AFL-CIO as a vice president and 
executive council member, as chairman of 
the ethical practices committee, and cur- 
rently as one of the four members of a spevial 
top-level committee working for the passage 
of constructive anticorruption legislation in 
the 86th Congress. 

When Congress acts, and there is little 
doubt that it will, chances are that the law 
it passes will have no major effects on the 
Machinists Union. S0 far, the reforms pro- 
posed on Capitol Hill—intended to guaran- 
tee ‘democratic processes in unions and to 
safeguard labor funds—provide no more 
stringent controls than those written into 
the Machinists constitution. 

Not long ago, an irritated employer criti- 
cized the Machinists Union for practicing too 
much democracy. He suggested that life 
could be made a lot simpler for everybody 
through a few shortcuts. What he urged was 
not dishonest or uncommon, He wanted 
certain shop officials appointed, not elected. 

IAM negotiators explained that they 
couldn’t be appointed; under the union's 
laws and traditions, they have to be elected, 
The men and women in shops, the machin- 
ists’ rank and file, exercise authority. Pow- 
er doesn’t flow from the top down but up- 
ward from the membership, individual by 
individual. It may not make life any sim- 
pler,, but it does make actions more demo- 
cratic. 

The principle of power rising from the 
ranks Is reinforced by the fact that all of 
the IAM's officers and all but a handful of its 
staff, those who require a special training or 
professional background, come out of the 
shops. = 

The basic unit of the IAM is the local 
lodge, which may range in size from 25 to 
25,000 members. The lodges enjoy a high 
degree of autonomy, Their members set 
their own duties and elect officers annually. 
Local officers usually receive no pay, although 
many lodges make up whatever pay officers 
lose if they take time off from jobs to take 
care of union business. 

LOCAL LODGES COOPERATE 


Where there are clusters of lodges, the local 
units can, and usually do, coordinate thelr 
activities through district lodges. Such a 
lodge generally has the money, the pooled re- 
sources of affiliated locals, to employ one or 
more business representatives to conduct the 
affairs of the local lodges—grievance ban- 
dling, contract negotiations, and so forth. 
The business representatives are elected 
either by delegates to district conventions or 
through a referendum vote of members of all 
local lodges. Their salaries are set and paid 
by the district, but up to 6500 a month is 
repaid by the international union. 
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Local and district lodges in most States are 
organized into State councils, largely to fur- 
ther legislative and educational activities. 
In many instances, they may also be part of 
industry-wide or company-wide conferences 
created to coordinate contract bargaining. 

While local -lodges enjoy considerable 
autonomy, they may be suspended or put 
under a trusteeship where serious charges of 
misconduct are involved. During the past 
year of Senate labor investigations, trustee- 
ships have been criticized sharply as un- 
democratic. The IAM, however, believes that 
trusteeships are necessary if union policies 
and standards are to be policed; the evil is in 
misuse of suspension powers, not the exist- 
ence of takeover authority. Trusteeships 
are limited by a system of checks and bal- 
ances in the Machinists Union. Since 1947, 
only six locals have been suspended. 

Locals can suspend members for violations 
of the laws and policies of the IAM, but 
only under carefully specified procedures. 
Formal charges must be presented to the 
accused member, who must also be given 
time to conduct his defense—and to have 
another lodge member serve as his counsel. 
Charges are heard by a three-member trial 
committee, which reports its findings and 
recommendations to the local lodge. Mem- 
bers vote, by secret ballot, first on the guilt 
of the accused member, second on what, if 
any, penalty should be invoked. The local's 
decision may be appealed to the interna- 
tional president, the executive council, and 
finally the Grand Lodge convention. 

The basic law of the IAM is its consti- 
tution, a comprehensive document that 
spells out, in detail, all rights and duties of 
members. Under it, the supreme governing 
body of the unlon is the Grand Lodge con- 
vention, which meets every 4 years or upon 
call of at least 20 percent of all local lodges. 

Each convention reviews and conducts the 
general business of the organization. It may 
recommend changes in the constitution, but 
it cannot make them. Amendments must 
be submitted to the entire membership to 
be approved by a secret ballot referendum. 

International officers are elected in the 
same way, by referendum, with every mem- 
ber of every lodge given an opportunity to 
yote by secret ballot. The election of union 
officers by secret vote is one labor reform 
proposed on Capitol Hill. 

If. vacancies occur, they must be filled 
through elections, not by interim appoint- 
ments, 

Quadrennial conventions are far less ideal 
than more frequent meetings; congressional 
Proposals would bar, as undemocratic pro- 
cedure, stretching the interval between con- 
ventions beyond an absolute 4-year limit. 
But conventions are a heavy drain on union 
finances and they're getting more expensive 
year by year. 

The Machinista seek to meet this prob- 
lem by giving between-conyentions execu- 
tive and judicial powers to the 11 general 
officers of the union, who sit as the execu- 
tive council, and by giving local lodges a 
checkrein—power to institute recall pro- 
cedures and, with the support of 15 percent 
of all lodges, to force a rocall election. 

The funds, property, and assets of the IAM 
are protected by strict constitutional control 
similar to those that guarantee democratic 
procedures, Eric Peterson, a former Union 
Pacific machinist, elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the IAM in 1944, is the principal 
guardian of the union's financial integrity. 
When AFL-CIO decided to draft a code of 
ethics to govern financial practices of its 
affiliates, Mr. Peterson was one of the first 
men it called on as an adviser. 

FUNDS CLOSELY CONTROLLED 

IAM lodges control their own funds, but 
under the constitution they must give 
monthly financial reports to their members 
and to the international. Loans or appro- 
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priations for any purpose other than the 
legitimate work of the local are prohibited. 
Loans to private individuals, for any pur- 
pose, are strictly forbidden. 

Local funds must be audited once every 
3 months by an elected committee of three 
lodge members. Officers can't serve on the 
committee. The quarterly audit reports 
must be submitted to the lodge member- 
ship and to the international union's sec- 
retary-treasurer, 

To make double sure that the books of 
Machinists locals are always in order, the 
international employs 25 full-time, trained 
auditors who are constantly on the move, 
from 1 to lodge, conducting thorough 
audits of all local funds, 

The international—the Grand Lodge—has 
about $20 million in assets, The 11-member 
executive council, rather than any single of- 
ficer, exercises control over the union funds 
and property. And it is limited in what it 
can do, For instance, the council may in- 
vest funds only in U.S. and Canadian Gov- 
ernment bonds and such other securities as 
are approved for trust funds by the Probate 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

The Grand Lodge publishes and submits 
to all local lodges, once a month, a report 
of its recelpts and expenditures. If any local 
requests it, the Grand Lodge must also fur- 
nish a copy of the expense account of any 
paid representative of the union. 

The international’s books are audited every 
6 months by a three-man committee elected 
by local lodges within a 40-mile radius of the 
IAM headquarters in Washington. The com- 
mittee is authorized to select and employ a 
certified public accountant. A report on 
the audit findings must be published and 
circulated to members. 

Stringent rules also apply to IAM health 
and welfare plans. Competitive bids must be 
obtained if they are to be underwritten by 
a commercial insurance company. No paid 
union representative is permitted to collect 
extra pay for services In administering such 
a plan or to have any connection with an 
insurance company or agency that handles 
such a plan. 

According to the IAM, few organizations 
of any kind, in business, banking, or the pro- 
fessions, can surpass the record of financial 
integrity established by Machinists Union 
over the past 70 years. 


The Late Robert Aufderheide, Supervisor 
of the Willamette National Forest in the 
State of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Record an editorial from the Bend 
(Oreg.) Bulletin of March 30, 1959, pay- 
ing tribute to the late Robert Aufder- 
heide of Eugene, supervisor of the great 
Willamette National Forest. Bob Auf- 
derheide, who recently died at the un- 
timely age of 50, was a splendid conser- 
vationist and forester who served his 
State and Nation well. I concur in the 
sentiments of the Bulletin editorial 
which is entitled “Bob Aufderheide, 
1909-59.” 


s 
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I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial appear in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, so my colleagues may know the 
qualities of a man who was a custodian 
of one of our great Federal forests and 
watersheds in the Pacific Northwest. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bos AUFDERHEIDE, 1909-59 


Few in Central Oregon—outside of profes- 
sional foresters—knew Bob Aufderheide, who 
died from cancer in Eugene Saturday. 

Aufderheide was supervisor of the Willam- 
ette National Forest at the time of his 
death. A graduate of Oregon State, he had 
been employed by the Forest Service since 
his college days. - 

Although few over here were personally 
acquainted with Aufderheide, all of us owed 
him much, 

Bob Aufderheide was in charge of one of 
our largest natural resources, the Willamette 
National Forest, whith alone cuts more tim- 
ber each year than 10 of 12 regions of the 
US, Forest Service. 

He was our hired manager of this re- 
source. 

And we could not have had a more de- 
voted man working for us. 

Aufderheide was an exceptionally good 
forest supervisor—one of the two best we 
have seen in Oregon in recent years. It is 
ironic that the other, Jim Egan, should also 
have died of cancer in recent months, 

Prior to going to Eugene, Aufderheide had 
made his reputation, and an excellent one 
it was, on the Umpqua and Siletz forests. 

One of an editor’s most difficult jobs is to 
note the passing of one whose ability he 
admired or whose friendship he enjoyed. 

In the case of Bob Aufderheide, forester 
and friend, this is doubly dificult. 


Oregon’s Centennial Celebration Uncarths 
Interesting Douglas County Data 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
this Oregon centennial year a number 
of interesting facts about my State and 
the 36 counties in it are coming to light. 

Douglas County of Oregon’s Fourth 
Congressional District can cite a good 
number of features which are found in 
no other area. These have been listed in 
the Roseburg (Oreg.) Douglas Fir of 
April 3, 1959, which is published by Dick 
Gilman, The article, “Know Your 
County,” follows: 

Know Your County 

There are many items of interest in Doug- 
las County and about Douglas County that 
everyone should be prepared to give the 
thousands of visitors who come here this 
year, This being our centennial year, we 
can expect many extra thousands to visit 
our area too, 

Douglas County has four leading indus- 
tries and they are, in order: Lumbering, 
mining, agriculture, and tourist trade. 

Here are just a few of the interesting 
things you should know about our country 
and pass on to others. 
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We are the heart of the largest remaining 
stand of Douglas fir timber in the Nation- 

The North Umpqua River is the longest 
river to originate, flow through and end in 
one county. 

The only place in the world where two 
rivers meat head-on is where the North 
pa a and Little River meet at Glide, 

eg. 

We have the lowest recorded wind veloc- 
ity of any city in the world. 

Douglas County has more square miles of 
land than three of the States in the Union. 
We are larger than Connecticut, Delaware, 
and Rhode Island. 

At Tiller, Oreg., is the tallest Cedar tree 
in the world. 


What Mutual Security Funds Buy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS t 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the common misunderstandings about 
the mutual security program is the be- 
lief that all these funds are spent abroad. 
As a matter of fact, more than 75 per- 
cent of all mutual security appropria- 
tions are spent in the United States, ac- 
counting for an estimated 500,000 full- 
time jobs for our citizens. 

In the April 4 edition of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Mr. Neal Stanford has 
written an illuminating article on just 
how mutual security funds are used. In 
the belief that this article provides a 
valuable insight into the operation of 
the program, I include it in the RECORD 
together with my remarks: 

War Morvan Securiry Funps Buy 
(By Neal Stanford) 

To understand the $3,930 million mutual 
security program you really need a primer or 
handbook, for how many people really know 
the difference between military assistance, 
defense support, technical cooperation, spe- 
cial assistance? And what about the mys- 
terious pipeline that plays such a large part 
in mutual security programs, or section 402 
that deals with surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts? 

Before getting into these terms and their 
meanings and differences it is necessary to 
correct a misapprehension, in fact, a great 
big mistake, namely, that mutual security is 
foreign aid. 

The trouble with the foreign aid handle 
to this program Is that it suggests a give- 
away, a handout, Operations Santa Claus. 
The fact is that while mutual security 15 
aid it is not foreign, The only foreign thing 
about it is that its end products wind up 
abroad. 

Actually more than 75 percent of all 
mutual security appropriations is spent in 
the United States; and that which is spent 
abroad benefits the American economy, for 
it makes it possible for the countries where 
mutual security money is spent to do just 
that much more business with Uncle Sam 
through trade. Also, mutual security spend- 
ing in this country accounts for over 500,000 
full-time jobs from Maine to California 
Now, on with the primer: 

Pipeline: This term refers simply to money 
committed but not spent, For example, 
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some jet planes are to be built for an ally 
With mutual security funds. They have to 
ordered, manufactured, delivered. It may 
be 3 years between the order and the de- 
livery. But the money for these planes is 
earmarked for that purpose all this time. 

Six years ago there was some $8,500 million 
in the pipeline. This has been cut over the 
years to $2,600 million. It possibly could be 
reduced more, but not much. In other 
Words there always will be a pipeline. In a 
sense mutual security has been living off its 
Pipeline these tast years to the tune of nearly 
$1 billion a year. But that process cannot go 
on forever. Today's pipeline is down to 
about its irreducible minimum. 

Section 402: This Is the amendment to the 
mutual security act that requires that a 
minimum specified amount of MSA funds be 
used to buy and export surplus agricultural 
Products, in exchange for foreign currencies. 
To date nearly $2 billion worth of wheat, $214 
billion worth of cotton, and half a billion 
dollars of both corn and fats and oils have 
been exported under this program. 

Military assistance: Of the $3,930 million 
the President is asking for mutual security, 
$1,600 million is scheduled to go for military 
Assistance, This means the military equip- 
Ment, training supplies, and services going 
to foreign military forces as part of America’s 
Own military defense program. 

Defense support: This is the second larg- 
est item in the MSA program—$835 million 
this year. It covers the economic assistance 
that the United States will make to 12 coun- 
tries—in effect subsidizing their economies 
to make it possible for them to maintain 
larger military forces than they otherwise 
could afford, . 

Most of this goes to Korea, Formosa, Viet- 
Nam, Turkey—and except for Spain these 
12 countries lie around the southern and 
eastern boundaries of the Sino-Soviet 
empire. 

Development Loan Fund: This new Gov- 
ernment corporation set up to make soft 
loans to underdeveloped countries would get 
$700 million out of 1960 MSA funds. It 
could- do a land-office business if it had 
More money, There are some $3 billion in 
requests on hand—but the Fund has had 
Only $400 million to work with. Loans from 
this Fund go for power, transportation, and 
Communication projects, for health and 
Sanitation programs, industry and agricul- 
tural development. 

Special assistance: This fs the economic 
aid going to countries that do not get eco- 
nomic assistance through defense support 
that accompanies military assistance. The 
President is asking for $272 million for this 
Coming year. It is economic aid that does 
not come under other specific categories. 

Contingency fund: The $200 million the 

ent wants for this emergency fund 
Would give him the means to meet economic 
and political crises without having to ask 
Congress for special funds. In the past, 
Money from such a fund has gone to keep 
Jordan from collapsing, to help Chile when 
Copper prices collapsed, to rush aid in case 
Of flood, earthquakes, hurricanes. 

Technical assistance: This is just what 
its name implies—the of US. 
know-how through training foreigners in 
this country, sending U.S. specialists abroad. 

year nearly 10,000 foreign nationals 
Came to the United States for training; 
Nearly 7,000 U.S. technicians went abroad 
under this program. 

And, finally, other programs—a catchall 
Phrase to cover whatever is left out of any 
Operations and also pay Increases. 
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Bataan Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the evil 
days of World War II bequeathed us 
many unhappy memories and untold’ 
miseries. For more than 3 years our 
fate and future seemed to be in jeopardy, 
and at times the whole issue was kept 
in precarious suspense. The day of in- 
famy, which began with Pearl Harbor, 
cast a pall over the Nation that grew 
darker with the fall of Bataan 4 months 
later. During those months and long 
thereafter the whole free world, and we 
in the United States as its leader, were 
on trial—physically, spiritually, ideally,- 
and morally. And in that supreme trial, 
that life-consuming and soul-scorching 
trial, many had their finest hour. We 
survived; we overcame the enemy; and 
finally were victorious through the ster- 
ling qualities .of our fighting forces on 
all fronts. And those qualities: 
sourcefulness and resiliency, tenacity 
and ingenuity, proved their worth bet- 
ter at Bataan than anywhere else dur- ` 
ing the early phase of the war. 

OUR FORCES OUTNUMBERED AND EXHAUSTED 

Our forces, numbering about 20,000, 
plus about 100,000 Philippine citizen 
army, were not match for Japan's more 
than 200,000 seasoned troops. The 
enemy had succeeded in eliminating our 
Air Force there; the island was cut off 
from the outside world; and the best of 
the combined American-Filipino forces 
were cornered at the strategic Bataan 
Peninsula. At Bataan our isolated and 
far outnumbered forces withstood the 
unrelenting and intensive enemy attack 
for more than 3 months. Finally, when 
sheer physical exhaustion doomed our 
forces, they surrendered to the enemy on 
April 9, 1942, 17 years ago. In that 
great battle, waged far from our shores, 
our men proved their bravery and cour- 
age, and they willingly sacrificed their 
lives for the good and glory of their be- 
loved country. On this anniversary we 
bow our heads and pray for their blessed 
memory. 

CURRENT AMERICAN-PHILIPPINES RELATIONS 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times of 
last Thursday printed a timely editorial 
on the Bataan Day anniversary and it. 
pointed up recent events in American- 
Philippines relations which should be of 
concern to every Member of this House. 

I had originally asked permission last 
Friday to include this editorial with my 
remarks above, but later I learned that 
the New York Times editorial had been 
inserted in the Recorp by Senator KEAT- 
Ne of New York. I want to take this 
opportunity to express my complete 
agreement with the editorial relative to 
Filipino loyalty and the matter of out- 
standing Philippine claims. 


re- 
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Wonderful Wilderness Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
its March 23 issue, the New Leader maga- 
zine published an excellent article writ- 
ten by William E. Bohn about our coun- 
try's wonderful wilderness areas. This 
is one of the finest pieces of writing I 
have seen in support of the National 
Wilderness Preservation Act, S. 1123, 
which I have introduced on behalf of 
myself and several colleagues from both 
sides of the aisle. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEAKING Up FOR WILDERNESS 
(By William E. Bohn) 


When in the great assizes of creation the 
judge's voice rings out: “Who speaks here for 
the trees, the animals, the birds, the flowers?” 
one determined voice answers back: "I do.” 
That reply is launched by Joseph Wood 
Krutch, the shy, thoughtful, and accurately 
informed disciple of Henry David Thoreau, 
who went west some years ago in search of 
health in the pure air of mountain elevations. 

I wrote a week ago that my guess was that 
the wilderness bill which had been intro- 
duced into Congress would pass trium- 
phantly. I laid that optimistic wager be- 
cause the bill is supported in the Senate by 
15 of the finest fellows, most of them Demo- 
crats, but a few of them the very pick of the 
Republican crop, I can't imagine defeat for 
a bill supported by such men. But friend 
Krutch writes under a recent date: The bill 
is having a tough time. The Arizona hear- 
ing ended by voting against it, too many 
interests unwilling to have withdrawn from 
possible future exploitation of ‘resources’ on 
which they might make a profit. If you can 
say a word in favor of the bill, it might help.” 

Lean do better than that. Krutch has sent 
me a couple of pages about our woods and 
given me permission to print them. I chal- 
lenge anyone to read this declaration with- 
out being thrilled. If there is a Member of 
Congress who can read this without feeling 
his patriotism tingle clear down to his boots, 
he must be a dead man. Krutch writes: 

“A few years ago the distinguished Eng- 
lish naturalist, James Fisher, made a 20,000- 
mile trip through ‘Wild America’ In the com- 
pany of our own ornithologist, Roger Tory 
Peterson. His parts of the book which he 
wrote in collaboration with his companion 
are exclamations of wonder and paeans of 
praise for a land for whose richness, beauty, 
and variety even all his book knowledge had 
not prepared him. ‘Why Is It,’ he asked, 
‘that Americans show us Europeans so little 
of their earthly paradise and publicize too 
little their determination to share it with 
wild nature?’ And he concluded with this 
tribute which the wisdom of our fathers 
earned for us: ‘Never have I seen such won- 
ders or met landlords so worthy of their land. 
They had, and still have, the power to ravage 
it; and instead they have made it a garden.’ 
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“All too ominously true is the last part 
of that sentence: “They had, and still have, 
the power to ravage it.“ Theodore Roosevelt 
asked us to stay the hand, and we did. Will 
an American Congress of this generation fol- 
low the example set a generation ago, or will 
it deny the wisdom of that example and 
reserve no areas as not to be ravaged? 

“What we have are things which no other 
nation can recover. If we permit them to be 
lost, we cannot recover them, either. This 
generation may very well be the one which 
will make the irrevocable decision whether 
or not America will continue to be for cen- 
turies to come the one great nation which 
had the foresight to preserve an important 
part of its heritage. If we do not preserve 
it, then we shall have diminished by just 
that much the unique privilege of being 
an American. 

“The natural areas which the wilderness 
bill proposes to establish are logical and 
necessary corollaries of the system of na- 
tional parks which the wisdom of our 
fathers set up some 40 years ago. Those 
parks are now the wonder and envy of Eur- 
ope which can boast nothing remotely com- 
parable because no European nation had the 
foresight to establish anything of the kind 
while there was yet time. The question now 
is whether or not we can be as farsighted as 
our immediate predecessors or whether we 
shall soon be compelled, like the inhabitants 
of Europe, to admit that we let the last 
opportunity slip by. 

- “If it should be asked why, since we have 
the parks, the wildernesses are also logical 


and necessary, the answer is simple: It is- 


because parks are inevitably partly tamed 
and our descendants have a right to know 
also the beauty and the majesty of Nature 
herself as they can exist only when it has 
been neither exploited nor improved.“ 
“That such unspoiled wild beauty was 
once everywhere had much to do with the 
foundations of American character. It is as 
much of our past as Mount Vernon or Wil- 
Mamsburg. But it cannot be preserved in 
books or museums. Not to preserve some 
specimens in the only way they can be pre- 
served is to be guilty of vandalism com- 
parable to the razing of Mount Vernon or 
the burning of the Congressional Library. 
“The grandest feature of grand nature is 
her forests and they are; nowhere grander 
than they were (in some places still are) in 
America. But things move fast in the 
United States. Not long ago the problem 
was ‘to clear the forests’; today it is to pre- 
serve at least a few of them. ‘Trees are use- 
ful of course—for lumber and for paper. 
But are they not useful also for themselves? 
And who can say that we are too poor to 
afford a few examples of what we can 80 
easily destroy but cannot possibly create?“ 


Interstate Highway Repayment Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced H.R. 6303, designated 
as the “Interstate Highway Repayment 
Act,” authorizing appropriations to re- 
imburse States which have built toll and 
free highways which have been made a 
part of the national system of interstate 
and defense highways. ` 


The proposed bill authorizes the ap- 


propriation over a 15-year period of the 
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total net reimbursable amount shown on 
the annexed exhibit A. This amount is 
based upon the report—House Document 
No. 301, 85th Congress—of the Secretary 
of Commerce concerning the depreci- 
ated cost of the free or toll roads, or por- 
tions thereof, included in the Interstate 
System. 

All funds proposed to be appropriated 
under this bill are required to be used by 
the States solely for highway construc- 
tion on the Federal Aid Primary System. 
These funds are to be expended under 
the present Federal aid legislation with 
certain exceptions. No matching by the 
States is required. The bill provides for 
the apportionment of the funds on the 
basis of the relative contribution made 
by each State so that the result is that 
at the end of the 15-year period each 
State shall have received the matching 
ratio of its depreciated cost, less any 
Federal aid payments already made, 

This statement supports the proposed 
bill for the following reasons, each of 
which is discussed below: 

First. There is an obligation to the 
contributing States. 

Second. This obligation should be met 
at once. 

Third. It is feasible to meet it now as 
done in the proposed bill. 

Fourth. Toll roads are entitled to the 
same credit as free roads. 

Fifth. The. national interest is well 
served because the proposed bill pro- 
vides for the construction of roads where 
the need is great. - 

I. THERE IS AN OBLIGATION TO THE 
CONTRIBUTING STATES 

The construction of the Interstate 

System is a project national in scope. 
This is recognized by the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 when it states in 
section 108(a): 
It is hereby declared to be essential to the 
national interest to provide for the early 
completion of the National System of Inter- 
state Highways. 


That section further states that: 

It is the intent of the Congress * * * that 
the entire system in all the States be 
brought to simultaneous completion. Be- 
cause of its primary importance to the na- 
tional defense the name of such system is 
hereby change to the “National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways.“ 


This declaration by Congress made 
only a few years ago would seem to make 
it clear beyond any doubt that we are 
dealing with a national project. 

Other factors also indicate that this 
conclusion is inescapable. The Federal 
Share payable for this construction 
varies between 90 and 95 percent of the 
cost. The standards are uniform 
throughout the country and are so de- 
veloped that the highways and bridges 
will carry military equipment, which was 
not the case formerly, since in some 
States the bridges were not designed to 
support heavy loads and the grades were 
too steep or the roads were too narrow. 
It was planned and designed as a Na- 
tional System of Interstate Highways as 
indicated by the requirements of section 
7 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1944. 

Since in law and in fact it is a na- 
tional project, it is distinguishable from 
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the usual Federal aid concept. Federal 
aid is given to the States for a multitude 
of purposes including the construction 
of roads, In the usual Federal aid case. 
funds are required to be matched by the 
States on a 50 percent basis. Generally 
Federal aid highway projects are dis- 
persed into a number of different places 
within a particular State so that all of 
its counties within a few years may re- 
ceive the benefit of some new Federal aid 
road construction. The aid is given to 
assist and foster highway construction 
within that particular State. This is a 
vastly different concept than the concept 
of the Interstate System which is a Na- 
tional System of connected roads, which 
is to be brought to simultaneous com- 
pletion, and constructed because of & 
national interest in its construction. 

The difference is emphasized by the 
difference in mode of payment. The 
amount of Federal aid authorized to be 
appropriated in any given year has been 
based in a general way on the realiza- 
tion that the States needed assistance in 
road building and the amount has been 
gradually increased over the years. But 
there has been no criterion other tha? 
the general need. In the case of the 
Interstate System the amount of the 
authorization was based upon the orig- 
inal estimated cost. For ordinary Fed- 
eral aid, the amount authorized has bee? 
apportioned to the individual States on 
old and established formulas of area, 
population, and road mileage. The ap- 
portionment in the case of the Inter- 
state System is based upon the cost 
construction to the individual State of 
its specified mileage in that State, and 
when such construction has been com- 
pleted the apportionment ceases. 

Once the difference between usual 
Federal aid and the construction of the 
Interstate System is clearly understood, 
few will dispute that a State which con- 
tributes highways or a portion th 
to the Interstate System is entitled to # 
credit for that construction. The point 
can be illustrated in numerous ways. 
For example, if the Federal Government 
in connection with its establishment 
post offices should find certain public 
buildings in some States adequate and 
adaptable for use as post offices, cer- 


, tainly no one could contend that because 


these had already been constructed and 
were ready for use, the Federal Govern- 
ment would not be required to pay for 
them; but that it would be required 
pay some other State to construct # 
post office which was not at the time in 
existence. The position that payment 
should not be made in either case ÍS 
clearly untenable. The reason that it 
seems so clear in the post office case 1 
that the establishment and operation o 
post offices is á Federal function ed 
out entirely by the Federal Government 
There is no distinction between 

post office case and the highway case. 
once it is conceded that the construction 
of the Interstate System is a nationa 
project 90 to 95 percent of the cost 

which is paid for by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If a State has supplied 4 
road, or a portion thereof, already con 
structed, it is just as entitled to a credi 
for this as it would be if it had con“ 
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tributed an established public building 
that could be used as a post office. 


This point of view has important back- 
The Clay Committee report which 
Was submitted to the President in Janu- 
ary 1955 after stating that some States 
had already constructed sections of the 
Interstate System made this comment at 
Page 21: 
Such construction should not be discour- 
aged by this report since our goal is maxi- 
mum highway improvement. 


It continued at page 22 with the defi- 
nite recommendation that: 

Those States in which sections of the In- 
terstate System have been provided to meet 
the presently established standards for the 
Completed system should receive appropriate 
credit, 


The suggestions in this report were in- 
Corporated in H.R. 4260 and similar bills 
introduced in 1955. These bills were gen- 
erally believed to be the administration 
bills, so that as late as 1955 it may be said 

t the administration was in favor of 
giving States a credit for their road con- 
struction to the Interstate System. 

While it is a fact that in the follow- 

year the Secretary of Commerce re- 
versed this position and opposed the in- 
Clusion of a provision authorizing a credit 

H.R. 8836 it was opposed not so much 
on the ground that the States were not 
entitled to a credit, as on the ground of 
expediency. In his statement to the 
Committee the Secretary said that he did 
Not favor a credit at the present time— 
See hearings before Subcommittee on 
Roads, 1956, page 11. He also stated: 

Obviously more roads can be completed, 

those already built are not bought. Fur- 

ore, the States would not appear to be 
hurt by failure to extend credit for such 
In general, toll roads have been set 
Up on a sound fiscal basis, and have not cost 
States a penny. No amount has been in- 
Auded in the authorizations for the Inter- 
State System for toll and free road credits, 
and it would, therefore, be necessary to in- 
Crease the authorizations or cancel a part 
Of the needed program if such credits are 
to be extended. 


The last sentence probably expresses 
e fundamental reason for the change in 
Position of the Secretary of Commerce. 
It is usually the principal reason relied 
on by other persons who oppose recogniz- 
this obligation. The argument is 
at there is not enough money; that itis 
Not feasible. These persons do not take 
the position that it is unfair to give the 
tes credit, but rather that it is not 
feasible so to.do. Few persons say that 
it would be unfair. It is difficult to see 
how they could. 

In conclusion, fair play and equity de- 
Mand that this obligation be recognized 
and that a credit be allowed those States 
Which have constructed highways or por- 

thereof on the Insterstate System, 

and thus relieve the Federal Government 

of a tremendous expenditure for a proj- 

ect of national scope which was planned 
the national interest. 

U, THIS OBLIGATION SHOULD BE MET AT ONCE 


Four years have elapsed since the Clay 
ioport and the introduction of the first 
— with respect to authorizing funds 

or the Interstate System. Three years 
ve elapsed since the passage of the 
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Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 which 
did authorize the necessary funds. Sec- 
tion 114 of the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1956 represented a temporary solution 
of the controversy between those persons 
favoring a credit for free and toll roads 
and those opposed. It was a solution 
that seemed sound at the time. No one 
could state with any accuracy at that 
time which roads would be incorporated 
into the Interstate System and what they 
cost. A definite basis for action prior to 
a final decision by Congress seemed ad- 
visable. This was accomplished by sec- 
tion 114. 

The report called for by section 114 
was transmitted to the House on Janu- 
ary 7, 1958, and has been designated as 
House Document No. 301. A hearing was 
held on this report before the Committee 
on Public Works on March 25-26, 1958. 
No action was taken following that 
hearing. > 

The necessary facts are set forth in 
that report and there is no reason for 
further delay. Fair play requires the 
immediate recognition of this obligation 
to the contributing States. It is no an- 
swer to say that the Federal Government 
cannot afford at this time to meet this 
obligation. These are the most prosper- 
ous times according to all business sta- 
tistics that this Nation has yet encoun- 
tered. If this obligation cannot be met 
today, it never can be met. Postpone- 
ment is not an answer. : 

Most persons who urge postponement, 
and yet do not argue that it would be 
inequitable or unfair to allow this credit, 
are in effect stating that the Federal 
Government is not in a position to meet 
its just obligations. It is, indeed, a sad 
commentary on our moral conscien- 
tiousness that expediency should rule, 
rather than equity. There is an obliga- 
tion or there isn't an obligation. If 
there is one, it should be repaid at once. 
Part I of this statement clearly demon- 
strates that there is such an obligation. 
III. If IS FEASIBLE TO MEET THIS OBLIGATION 

TODAY 

The proposed bill authorizes appropri- 
ations over a 15-year period commenc- 
ing with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962. While these authorizations total 
the net reimbursable amount shown by 
exhibit A of $4,295,600,000, the amounts 
involved for any one fiscal year range 
between $225,000,000 and $360,000,000. 
These annual authorizations are clearly 
within a feasible area. 

Apportionments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1962, must be made 
prior to January 1, 1961, and therefore 
will be made probably in the fall of 1960. 
Thus, the States will be entitled to con- 
tract for the work on the basis of the 
apportionments next year. They will 
also have the knowledge of the definite 
amounts that will be apportioned to 
them over the ensuing 15 years. 

The proposed authorization for a 15- 
year period departs from the usual au- 
thorization of Federal aid for roads in 
that the regular Federal aid authoriza- 
tions are generally for a 2-year period. 
However, this would not be the first de- 
parture from the usual practice, since 
the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 au- 
thorized the entire original estimated 
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cost of the interstate system to be spread 
over a 13-year period. The reason in 
that case was the need for constructing 
the interstate system as an entirety, and 
for the States to have knowledge of their 
apportionments so that they could en- 
gage in long-range planning. The rea- 
son was adequate, and Congress ap- 
proved the long-term authorizations 
spreading over 13 years. There is also 
an adequate reason for a similar long- 
term authorization in the proposed bill. 
There is an obligation to be repaid, and 
the only way to repay it is to authorize 
payment of the entire obligation. 
Spreading it over a 15-year period does 
this in a feasible way. 

It is proyided in the bill that appro- 
priations can be made from general trea- 
sury funds, not otherwise appropriated, 
rather than from the highway trust fund 
created by section 209 of the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956. The reason for this 
is clear. The Federal Government is re- 
paying an obligation, The repayment of 
an obligation should not be contingent. 
It should be certain and fixed. The 
highway trust fund is contingent, de- 
pending upon the amount of revenues 
collected, The proposed bill is a clear 
authorization for appropriations and ap- 
portionments which will permit con- 
tracts to be entered into by the States 
after the apportionments have been 
made. The only way the Federal Gov- 
ernment can repay its obligation is to 
make it fixed and certain. 

Certainly it is clearly feasible in this 
day of $70 billion budgets to authorize 
the appropriation of from $225 million to 
$360 million per annum over a 15-year 
period. The contention that the Federal 
Government cannot afford to meet its 
just obligation to the contributing States 
has no basis whatsoever under the pro- 
posed bill. 

IV, TOLL ROADS ARE ENTITLED TO BE PLACED IN 
THE SAME CATEGORY AS FREE ROADS 


At the outset, it is important to under- 
stand the distinction between Federal 
aid for the construction of a toll road and 
the inclusion of a toll road on a Federal 
aid system. In 1921 Congress enacted a 
provision—section 9—in the Highway 
Act of that year to the effect “that all 
highways constructed or reconstructed 
under the provisions of this act shall be 
free from tolls of all kinds.” At the time 
of the enactment of this provision there 
were many toll bridges throughout the 
country, toll ferries, and also some toll 
roads. Many of these facilities were en- 
tirely private; that is, had been con- 
structed by privately owned corpora- 
tions for profit. Congress undoubtedly 
felt that it was undesirable to have Fed- 
eral money go into private enterprise. It 
is important to bear in mind that there 
was no opposition to toll facilities as 
such, but rather to the use of Federal 
funds in their construction, The pro- 
posed bill contemplates the construction 
of free roads, like any other Federal aid 
funds. 

That the Federal Government was 
not opposed to toll roads as such is in- 
dicated by the fact that in many in- 
stances toll bridges and toll ferries were 
included in the Federal aid primary 
system. There has not been any opposi- 
tion to this inclusion down to the pres- 
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ent time. In fact, in the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 Congress included 
section 113 which specifically provides 
for the inclusion of toll roads, bridges, 
and tunnels within the Interstate Sys- 
tem. The entire history of Federal road 
legislation therefore indicates clearly 
that the Federal Government has never 
opposed toll facilities. It not only has 
made use of them to complete its earlier 
Federal aid systems, but now is making 
use of them on the Interstate System. 

Not only is the foregoing true, but 
since 1927 the Federal Government has 
participated in the cost of toll bridges 
and tunnels. The 1927 act and subse- 
quent acts have been incorporated into 
section 129 of title 23, United States 
Code. While Federal participation is 
subject to certain restrictions princi- 
pally directed towards making the fa- 
cility free as quickly as possible, it is 
clearly another indication of the fact 
that the Federal Government, far from 
opposing toll roads, even goes to the ex- 
tent of participating in the cost of the 
construction of toll roads and bridges. 

In view of the foregoing, it is difficult 
to understand the objection to giving a 
credit for toll roads. One of the most 
frequent arguments used is the state- 
ment that the traveler has to pay a toll, 
as well as a tax on gasoline, motor 
fuel, and any other so-called highway 
user taxes, the proceeds, of which are 
used for highway construction. An 
analysis of this argument indicates that 
it is based upon a false premise. The 
false premise is that the highway user 
taxes in all States are the same. In 
fact they are not. The rates of these 
taxes vary from State to State. 

If these taxes were uniform in all of 
the States it might be claimed that the 
toll road user was being subjected to an 
extra burden for the use of the highway. 
Whether such an extra burden should, 
by itself, warrant a refusal to allow a 
credit for a toll road is highly question- 
able. The road is there and available for 
use, Its use must be economical or 
travelers would not pay the tolls. The 
construction of a free parallel road would 
be an economic waste. All of these con- 
siderations indicate that the contention 
is invalid even if the premise were sound. 

However, these taxes are not uniform. 
A person traveling across the country 
pays one tax in one State and another in 
another. When a traveler goes from 
State A where he has paid a 4-cent tax 
into State B where he has paid a 7-cent 
tax he is paying more for the use of the 
highway just as he is when he uses a toll 
road and pays the toll. Can it be claimed 
that State B, because it charges a higher 
tax, should not receive credit for its free 
roads since it places an extra burden on 
the traveler from State A? To put the 
question is to answer it. Obviously our 
whole form of government contemplates 
that the different States may have dif- 
ferent laws and different taxes. When 
the user of a toll road pays a toll, he does 
no more than pay a higher tax, just as 
he does in a State which charges him a 
higher tax for his gasoline. Certainly the 
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payment of the toll cannot be a fair 
ground for differentiation between giving 
a State a credit or not giving a State a 
credit. 

This is clearly true when it is borne 
in mind that roads usually are paid for 
by the people who use them. It is indeed 
difficult to understand why the form of 
the tax should require a distinction. In 
some States roads are paid for out of the 
general treasury and it is not possible to 
trace just which taxes were used, al- 
though the so-called highway user taxes 
contribute to the general funds. In other 
States containing constitutional provi- 
sions against diversion of certain high- 
way user taxes it is easy to point to the 
particular tax which pays for the roads. 
In the case of toll roads the construction 
is paid for by the person who actually 
uses that particular road. Whether the 
taxes are paid from the general funds, 
from specific so-called highway user 
taxes, or by the person using the road is 
immaterial insofar as the ultimate fact 
is concerned that the road is there, that 
it is being used, and that it is part of the 
Interstate System. 

Another argument advanced against 
the recognition of toll roads is that those 
States contributing toll roads would not 
be hurt, because the toll roads do not cost 
the States a penny. In the first place, 
the question is not whether the States 
would be hurt or would not be hurt, but 
whether they are entitled to a credit. It 
has been pointed out above that, since 
these States have supplied the roads and 
the toll is merely another form of tax, 
they clearly are entitled to a credit. Ac- 
cordingly, this negative approach or 
argument loses its force at the outset. 

However, it can be said with equal 
force that the free roads have not cost 
the States a penny where there is a con- 
stitutional provision against diversion of 
highway user taxes, or where there has 
been no increase in such taxes since the 
passage of the Hayden Cartright Act by 
Congress. In these States the highway 
user taxes are paid, but they are not re- 
ceived by the State as general funds. 
They are required to be used only for 
road construction purposes, and for no 
other purpose. What is the difference 
between one of these States and a State 
that has created an authority for the 
construction of a toll road which is being 
paid for by those persons actually using 
the toll road. In neither case has the 
State paid a penny out of its general 
funds. In both cases the tax or the toll 
has gone directly into the roads. 
Whether it cost the State a penny is im- 
material to this discussion. The effect 
on the State treasury is the same in both 
cases. When these considerations are 
taken into account it is indeed difficult 
from this point of view to distinguish 
between free and toll roads in many of 
the States of this country. 

Before closing on this point the actual 
economic benefit of the toll road should 
not be forgotten. The toll road would 
not have been constructed at the outset 
unless it was believed that the need was 
there. In most cases the estimates were 
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accurate enough so that the toll roads 
have succeeded. They must be consid- ` 
ered beneficial by the traveling public or 
persons using them would not continue 
to do so. It is also true that no one is 
compelled to use toll roads and that 
there is always a road paralleling the 
toll road which may be used by a person 
not desiring to pay the toll. Toll roads 
are not monopolies, but the traveler 
always has his choice and can take either 

a toll road or a free road. 

Toll roads are entitled to considera- 
tion and should be placed in the same 
category as free roads, The Federal 
Government has not been opposed to toll 
roads and in fact has included them iD 
the Interstate System. It is therefore 
getting the use out of them. The toll in 
fact is analogous to a user tax. Taxes 
vary in the different States so there is 
no uniform base upon which a person 
from one State can claim to be penalized 
by traveling through another. There is 
variety in every State. It is a question 
of degree rather than kind. The con- 
tention that a toll road does not cost & 
State a penny is a negative argument 
rather than a positive argument, and is 
equally applicable to many States with 
antidiversion provisions. Finally, the 
proposed bill does not contemplate the 
use of Federal funds in the construction 
of toll roads. It will not be contrary to 
the longstanding provision of the 1921 
act that highways constructed with Fed- 
eral funds shall be free from tolls. 

v. THE NATIONAL INTEREST IS WELL SERVED BE- 
CAUSE THE PROPOSED BILL PROVIDES FOR THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS WHERE THE NEED I5 
GREAT 
The proposed bill requires the States 

to use the funds authorized for construc- 
tion of highways under the Federal aid 
primary system. It limits the use of 
these funds to this system because it is 
felt that the primary system is the most 
important system and construction of 
roads on it will contribute most to the 
present highway needs. It does not pro- 
vide for use of these funds on the Inter- 
state System because it is felt that the 
mileage of the Interstate System should 
be limited to the 41,000 miles now au- 
thorized, at least until those 41,000 miles 
have been entirely completed, 

Use of the funds for more roads on 
the primary system will be helpful in 
contributing to the highway needs of 
this country where the need is clearly 
apparent. The States which built the 
free roads and toll roads in the decade 
following the war did so to meet the 
pressing needs of that decade. No toll 
road could succeed unless the demand of 
the traffic was sufficient to insure its use- 
No freeway would be necessary except 
for heavy traffic. It must be borne in 
mind that all these roads eligible for 
the interstate system were built to 
standards which accommodate a heavy 
traffic load. Those States which were 
the largest contributors to the interstate 
system had the heaviest traffic demands. 
It seems likely that this demand 
continue just as heavy in the ensuing 
decade. The proposed bill will contrib- 
ute to this need and will place the 
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funds in those States where the need is 
Clearly urgent. 
VI. CONCLUSION 
The proposed bill will accomplish two 
important objectives. 
In the first place, it repays a valid ob- 
ligation of the Federal Government to 
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the States. The Federal Government has 
used facilities of the States to support a 
project clearly national in its scope and 
purpose, and their contribution to this 
national project is an obligation which 
in all fairness and equity should be re- 
paid. 
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In the second place, it requires the 
funds to be used exclusively for high- 
way construction, and they will be so 
used to the greatest extent in those 
States where the need is clearly urgent. 
Both objectives make serious consider- 
ation of the proposed bill imperative. 


EXHIBIT A.—Inrerstate HIGHWAY RepayMeNT Act 


Net reimbursement amounts based on 90 percent of depreciated original cosl less Federal aid already paid toll and free roads 
{Dollar amounts in millions} 


272.7 45.8 
143.6 326, 6 

4,1 34.9 

97.4 43. 5 
137.6 68.7 s 
117.7 11.8 10.9 
54. 7 550.1 495.1 
wo 180. 6 162.5 
$2.1 12.1 10.9 
Y. 9 109.3 98.4 
50. 4 37.6 33.8 
37.8 33.3 30.0 
72,9 . 7 34.8 
178 1 165,3 148.8 
142.7 22. 0 202. 8 
21. 3 243.1 24.8 
1.4 25.9 23.3 
92.5 125 11.8 
378. 1 113.8 102.4 
208. 0 15.0 13.7 
142 1.4 1,2 
226, 9 10.9 10. 4 


$6.7 0.16 
14.5 „H 
3.7 -09 
A1. 0 6.07 
17.0 40 
24 6,48 
— 1.4 73 
5,4 26.6 62 
24.2 37.6 -88 
7.5 34 - 08 
M4 410.7 9. 56 
16,2 146.3 3,40 
7.0 3.9 - 09 
10.3 88.1 205 
10.2 23.6 55 
12.6 17.4 „Al 
3.7 31.1 72 
13.4 135.4 3.15 
13,2 249.6 5.81 
50. 8 105.0 4.53 
10.8 12.5 -29 
6.6 4.7 n 
50. 8 51.6 1.20 || District of Columbia 
11.1 26 -06 || Puerto RIC 
«6 1.7 02 
9. 7 7 02 


$24.0 $10.1 $9.1 $2.3 $6.8 
84.2 356.4 320.8 22.0 298. 8 
321.5 20.0 18.5 13.7 48 
668.6 | 1,036.2 832. 6 133.5 799.1 
270.4 58.5 62.7 24.2 28.5 
145.4 6.9 6.2 4.5 1.7 
328,4 300.1 270.1 50.7 219.4 
251.5 101.8 91.6 13.7 77.9 
378. 9 106.0 97.9 31.9 66.0 
388.2 432.6 389.4 102. 4 287.0 
10.4 19. 2 17.3 6.9 10.4 
63.1 9.5 8.6 5.4 3.2 
137.3 9.8 8.9 5.2 3.7 
16.7 14.8 13.3 9.2 4.1 
440.6 285.1 256.6 97.7 159.5 
208. 3 18.3 17.4 13.5 3.9 
7.8 3,2 2.9 19 1.0 
101.8 123.0 110.7 14.5 90.2 
378.6 90.3 81.9 20.8 91.1 
92.2 105.9 96.1 4.5 91.6 
62.3 12.7 11.4 8.8 5.9 
304.0 23.1 4 15.6 5.9 
4.8 6.2 2 4 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
My extension of remarks, I include an 
important address made by Lt. Gen. 
Arthur G. Trudeau, Chief of Research 
and Development of the Department of 
the Army to the members of the State 
Club of Boston, entitled “Crucible for 
the Future” on April 2, 1959. 

There is no one better qualified to 
express the thoughts and opinions in 
the address than General Trudeau, who 
is a dedicated American: 

CRUCIBLE FOR THE FUTURE 

Colonel Bunker, Mr. Adams, distinguished 
guests, members of the State Club, fellow 
Americans, I consider tt a distinct privilege 
to address you today. It is a stimulating 
experience for me to sense the history, 
Courage, determination, and sense of duty 
that is so much a part of your heritage 
here in the great State of Massachusetts. 

This month of April is an auspicious time 


Of year in this cradle of liberty. I need not 


remind you of the momentous events, some 
184 years ago that started the most signifi- 
Cant chain reaction in history by establish- 
ing a free Republic and the greatest power 
the world has yet seen. A nation of free 
Citizens extending into the Arctic regions 
Of the north and into the blue vastness of 
the Pacific Ocean. A Nation which embodies 
the finest hopes of mankind. 


Since the battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord, your forefathers, and yourselves, have 
fostered the pattern of growth and develop- 
ment that has continuously established the 
highest standards for all of the Nation to 
follow. Your eminent colleges and univer- 
sities, important factories, and your vital 
defense industries and laboratories con- 
tribute so much to both the moral and 
physical strength of our country. 

Today, I am very much concerned about 
our national moral and physical stature in 
the face of the vicious challenge of commu- 
nism. We must recognize that this threat 
endangers your splendid accomplishments 
that I have just noted. We must recognize, 
also, that preparedness and readiness to meet 
this challenge is the key to the survival of 
Western culture and that scientific, techno- 
logical, and social progress are the essential 


‘ingredients if we are to meet the challenge of 


the future. 

I submit, then, that the amalgam of pre- 
Paredness and progress form a crucible for 
the future. It is on this subject that I wish 
to speak to you today, and I am delighted to 
have such a distinguished audience whose 
forefathers sacrificed and contributed so 
much during the growth of our country. 

Preparedness is a condition that has af- 
fected our Nation's course throughout the 
fabric of history. We have seen the cycle 
vary from complete indifference to serious 
concern too many times. From the days of 
your Minuteman to today's great national de- 
bate on the adequacy of our defense program, 
the tides of preparedness have risen and 
fallen so sporadically that it is difficult to 
evaluate our national posture based on past 
events. Too often these tides have been in- 
adequate to bolster a positive and dynamic 
foreign policy. 

However, we have survived the earlier chal- 
lenges to our national existence and the 
question in our minds now is: “Can we do so 
again?” Can we do so now in the face of the 


most insidious threat the world has yet seen? 
I am not going to attempt to answer that 
question—because I don't know the answer— 
but I do want to emphasize why we must be 
prepared and what your Army is doing about 
it 


During the time of the Reyolutionary War 
and the heroic actions of those patriots who 
fought to gain our freedom, there was no 
question about peaceful coexistence or the 
type and kind of a threat to our fledgling 
Nation. Those staunch citizens took the ac- 
tion they devoutly believed was necessary 
and banded together to fight at Concord, 
Lexington, and Bunker Hill. 

I know all of you have seen Bunker Hill 
and thought about its meaning. It is not 
a very impressive hill, at first glance, in fact 
it is not a very big hill at all—but it is pre- 
eminent among American hills because the 
men who fought there were very tall men. 
They stood for principle and determination. 
When our country takes a firm position today 
with respect to Quemoy and Berlin or the 
Middle East as frontiers of the free world, it 
is taking the same firm attitude that those 
couragous men took at Bunker Hill long years 
ago, even though the purpose might be some- 
what different and despite the dissenting 
notes of those appeasers who haven't the 
courage or loyalty to support our national 
position in these difficult and delicate times. 

Like the immortal fighting patriots of our 
American Revolution, you citizens of Boston 
are still dedicated to preparedness and to 
preserving and defending our Nation, and I 
urge you to let no other motive disrupt 
this high sense of purpose, 

Once again, we are in a most severe crisis: 
An implacable threat stares, us in the face 
today, next year, and on into the foreseeable 
future. 

The name of this threat is communism— 
godless, imperialistic, materialistic commu= 
nism—which aims at the destruction of in- 
dividual freedom and justice and our Amer- 
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ican way of life, and the creation of a world 
slave state. 

The Communists regard the struggle be- 
tween themselves and us as a matter of life 
or death—as it truly 18. 

Lenin put it this way: “A funeral dirge 
will be sung over the Soviet Republic or over 
world capitalism.” 

Khrushchev says it in just four words: 
“We will you.” 

The question is often asked: “Why can't 
we coexist peacefully with the Communists?” 
Perhaps the best answer comes from them, 
embodied in their dogma, their policies and 
clarified by their leaders. 

Basic Communistic doctrine states that 
peace can only exist in a classless world and 
that any means used to achieve that goal is 
justified and, hence, peaceful. 

Lenin said the existence of the Soviet Re- 
public side by side with imperialist states for 
a long time is unthinkable. One or the 
other must triumph in the end. 

The latest Communist communicator, 
Khrushchev, said last year; “Of course, we 
must recognize that we cannot coexist ex- 
ternally, One of us must go to the grave. 
We do not want to go to the grave. They 
(the West) don't want to go their graves, 
either. So what must be done? We must 
push them to their graves.” 

That sort of talk is the answer to any 
peaceful coexistence question, as far as the 
Communists are concerned. 

As a result, they have initiated an endless, 
an all-out, and an all-around offensive 
against us. They attack on every front and 
by every tactic—ideological, technological, 
political, and economic—as well as military. 

In the ideological field you must haye 
noted the subversion and brain washing that 
some of our citizens undergo and some of 
our soldiers succumbed to in Korea. Are our 
homes, our churches, and our schools doing 
enough to indoctrinate, motivate, and orient 
our children? How about your own part of 
the effort? Do you still feel a thrill of pride 
at the sight of Old Glory waving in the 
breeze? If all the flag poles from which 
she files were of solid gold, they still 
wouldn't pay for the treasure, the blood and 
the suffering it has cost to keep her on 
high. And the cost is higher every day; 
but better that it be pald in treasure for 
defense than with blood for indifference. 

It 18s interesting to note that Napoleon, 
in his biography, said: 

“Is not Russia the head of Hydra, the 
Antaeus of the fable, which can only be 
subdued by seizing it bodily and stifling it 
in the embrace? But where is the Hercules 
to be found? Should there arise an Emperor 
of Russia, valiant, impetuous, and intelli- 
gent, a tzar with a beard on his chin, Europe 
is his own * * *, When I am dead and gone 
my memory will be esteemed, and I will be 
revered in consequence of having forseen and 
endeavored to put a stop to that which will 
yet take place. It will be revered when the 
barbarians of the North will possess Europe.” 

Napoleon the potency of the 
Soviet’s central position on the Eurasian land 
mass with its great manpower and natural 
resources, and so have Mackinder, Haushofer, 
Beukema, Walsh, and other geopoliticians 

and strategists, We must be sure that our 
policymakers do likewise. 

I would also like to mention a remark 
made in 1915 by Hudson Maxim, the great 
inventor and stanch patriot who was also a 
very farsighted man. Maxim said, and this 
is something we hope will never come true 
in this country: “Fate has decreed that our 
pride shall be humbled and that we shall 
be bowed to the dust. We must first put on 
sackcloth, ashed in the embers of our burn- 
ing homes, Perhaps when we build anew on 
the fire blocks and desolation, our mood may 
be receptive of the knowledge that we must 
atin our homes with blood and brawn and 

n.“ 
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Today, we see Soviet rubles going into 
Egypt's high dam at Aswan; Soviet arms and 
technicians moving into Egypt, Syria and 
Iraq; Soviet puppets in East Germany put- 
ting the squeeze-on the brave enclave of 
West Berlin; Soviet propaganda and false- 
hoods being broadcast worldwide 24 hours 
a day; Soviet agitators infecting the Near 
East and Middle East with their vast oll re- 
serves that are so vital to the survival of 
Europe; serious Soviet subversion in Africa 
and Latin America; Soviet submarines chart- 
ing the seven seas; and Soviet Ambassadors 
practicing "sputnik diplomacy" and ballistic 
missile blackmail in the capitals of the 
world. All of these constitute the most con- 
certed, deliberate, and abominable attempt 
ever perpetrated to shatter and disrupt the 
peace and stability of the world and reduce 
it to anarchy, 

Let me refresh your memory very briefly 
on the two facets of the overall Communist 
threat that most directly concern you and 
me—the military and economic threats. 

As you know, the Soviets have more than 
25,000 warplanes. Many of these, such as 
their Bison and Bear, are long-range bomb- 
ers capable of destroying this Boston metro- 
politan area with just one hydrogen bomb. 

The Soviets have about 500 submarines. 
We have about 200. 

The Communists have 175 standing divi- 
sions in Russia alone, plus 2½ million men in 
the Chinese Communist Army, and another 
1% million in the satellite forces. We have 
less than 15 ready U.S. divisions, the same 
number as Rumania. 

In atomic firepower, Khrushchev is talk- 
ing about dismantling some of his atomic 
and hydrogen bombs because he already has 
more than he needs. 

In rockets and missiles, Khrushchev claims 
a missile with a range of more than 8,000 
miles. Eyen as long ago as 1957 the Com- 
munists claimed an intercontinental bal- 
listic missile capable of reaching any target 
on earth. The three sputnik satellites lend 
substance to these claims and their lunar 
probe should clinch it. 

Next, let's consider very briefly the Soviet 
economic threat: 

Through Stakhanovism, slave labor and 
one ruthless 6-year plan after another, they 
are making themselves a truly formidable 
industrial power, Now Khrushchev is push- 
ing through his new 7-year plan, the most 
ambitious yet. 

When you compare the figures since World 
War II on American industrial production 
versus Soviet industrial production, you see 
that the Soviet production base has ex- 
panded at a rate about double that of our 
own and for the year 1958 I believe it may 
de nearer 3 to 1. 

When you extrapolate the present yearly 
rate of increase, you can see that before 
many years Soviet industrial production may 
exceed our own, particularly if you contrast 
our shrinking markets and sources of raw 
materials to the economic autarky estab- 
lished by the Soviet bloc over more than one- 
third of the world’s underdeveloped surface 
and its population. If this happens, our 
American arsenal of democracy will be sur- 
passed by the Soviet arsenal of communism. 

This could spell disaster for America. And 
this is just exactly what the Soviets are 
determined to do, by further reducing our 
access to the markets and raw materials of 
the world and the absorption of fringe areas 
now contiguous to the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. Now their concerted and expand- 
ing activities on the awakening African con- 
tinent and among our Latin American 
neighbors are becoming more apparent. Our 
actions to meet these challenges will go far 
in determining whether our way of life can 
continue and whether world trade by the 
year 2000 will be based on 4 rubles to the 
dollar or 4 dollars to the ruble. 

In this duel of Industrial expansion and 
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production, let us therefore keep a wary 
eye on the Russian Bear—but let us not be- 
come so preoccupied that we forget the 
Chinese Communist giant or the basic cleav- 
age in ideologies which is the keystone to 
the arch of our problems. 

The Red Chinese, in their current indus- 
trial revolution, are achieving greater indus- 
trial gains faster than ever known in the 
world before but from a very low starting 
point as of now. 

Let me suggest, parenthetically, that it 
may be well, too, for the Russian Bear to 
keep a wary eye on the Chinese Communist 
giant—for the pupil may outdo the master, 
even ultimately absorb him. Red China 15 
quite unhappy today over the diversion of 
Russian ald and machinery to others. 

Ihave given just a few highlights of the 
Communist military and industrial threats. 
Let us also keep in mind all the other facets 
of the Communist offensive. Let us remem- 
ber that the Communist threat is a mono- 
lithic whole, using, seriatim, whatever means 
or tactics seem most likely at that moment 
to penetrate and crumble free world defenses 
without regard to morals or ethics, in fact 
our western code is anathema to the men 
who rule the Kremlin. 

Obviously, our superior industrial and 
military strength are both indispensable 
parts of our over-all defense against this all- 
out Soviet offensive—and this is the measure 
berof the responsibility you and I and all 
Americans share to help keep Americans 
strong and safe. 

I know that your sense of dedication to 
this responsibility has always been outstand- 
ing, And I hope that in this time of crisis 
you share with me an increasing sense 9 
urgency about matching our industrial and 
military strength to the Soviet threat I have 
outlined. I consider it of real significance 
that the Soviet claim superior military 
strength and announce belligerent policies 
at this time. 

As your Congressman McCormac« has said, 
“It is only from a position of strength that 
our diplomats can negotiate with the Krem- 
ln, for their anti-God ideology not only 
denies, but fights God. They have no moral 
origin, therefore Communist ideology has no 
idealism. We cannot deal with them on a 
moral level, or the level of idealism, but they 
cannot deny that the law of self - preservation 
applies to them as well as to other nations 
and other peoples. 

“If I am going to err in connection with 
our defense posture, in the world of today, I 
prefer to err on the side of strength rather 
than on the side of weakness.” 

In those fringe areas where the will to 
resist communism still exists and in those 
great underdeveloped areas of the world in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, we must bY 
direct aid, if necessary, and by private enter- 
prise, where possible, launch a more dynamic 
program to weld the free peoples of the world 
more closely together. 

Not only is the Soviet ready conventional 
military strength far greater than ours today 
but their industrial base, presently 40 per- 
cent as great as ours, continues to expand at 
a rate more than twice as great as ours. 
Even this doesn't quite paint the full picture 
as their denial of consumer goods to their 
own people plus their absolute control of the 
price structure permits an unusually large 
portion of their gross national product to be 
devoted to military goods and selected items 
for export to areas where they seek economic 
and subversive penetration. For instance, 
we know shoes are expensive and limited in 
Russia but the fact remains that a tank only . 
costs the equivalent of 2,000 pairs of shoes in 
Russia while a tank for our Army costs US 
20,000 pairs of shoes in our price structure. 

We have much to do in this particular ares 
to meet the Soviet challenge. It is a real 
challenge to the Nation and to the free wor 1d 
to match the wide and shifting range 
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Soviet capabilities. Within our country, we 
must do it in many ways: leadtime of de- 
veloping and producing weapon systems 
Must be reduced; management of our hu- 
man and material resources must be im- 
Proved; and we must shake ourselves loose 
from the complacency that -eontinues to 
engulf us. 

Malcom P. McNair of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School restates it like this, and I cannot 
Overemphasize the real significance of this 
Statement if we are to emerge victorious: 
“As individuals we shall haye to change our 
scale of values so that we do * * such 
things as spending more on defense, taxing 
Ourselves more, working harder, sacrificing 
something from our standard of living, dis- 
Ciplining ourselves more, curtailing special 
and costly benetfis to privileged economic 
groups, developing rigorous standards and 
Competitive excellence in education, and 
Channeling our best brains into needful ac- 
tivities for national survival.” 

I dea} dally with outstanding scientists in 
Our country and I fully appreciate the im- 
Portant part they play in our fight for sur- 
vival. With all due respect to them how- 
ever, I must say that the future of America 
depends just as much on developing more 
Ch. D.'s as it dees on developing Ph. D.'s. 
Not everyone can be a Ph, D. but all can be 
Ch. D.'s, and by that I mean doctors of char- 
acter, if we will but return to the faith and 
ideals of our fathers. Where is the real faith 
in our institutions, the burning patriotism, 
the adventuresome spirit that challenged 
the unknown, the steadfastness to principle, 
the courage to seek the harder right rather 
than to accept the easier wrong, the pride 
in personal accomplishment and raputa- 
tion and the willingness to sacrifice for God 
and home and country? We must actually 
live by this code, now as never before if we 
are to emerge victorious. The hypocritical 
acceptance or profession of such a code is 
inadequate and the eagles of victory will not 
Perch on false colors. There is still a greater 
destiny for our country, if we have the 
courage and wisdom to seek it. We need 
the boldest of the clipper ships that carried 
Our flag, our philosophy and our trade to the 
farthest corners of the globe as they set sail 
from this New England coast. 

No military expert can prophesy exactly 
What kind of war we may have to fight, or 
with what means, or when, but I give you 
my own reasoned and very earnest conyic- 
tion that if war should come, no matter 
What kind it might be, there, in the thick of 
the action, we'll still find “the loneliest man 
in the world"—the man on the ground—the 
core soldier—you, your husbands or your 

ns, 

This leads me into the second part of my 
remarks: What progress is the Army making 
toward a real state of preparedness? 

First of all the mission of the Army is 
Synonymous with being prepared. Our mis- 
sion is to maintain a fighting force that can 
Win the land battle as well as defend the 
Nation and its armed services from air at- 
tack. We accomplish our mission, in part, 
by maintaining the necessary forces all over 
the world, forces that embody the motto of 
our Strategic Army Corps, STRAC: “Skilled, 
Tough, Ready-Around-the-Clock.” 

The other way we accomplish our vital 
Mission is by a dynamic and vigorous re- 
search and development program. It is our 
Objective in Army research and development 
to provide the most effective weapons and 
Materiel for our future Army. The scope of 
this research and development mission covers 
an extremely wide spectrum of developments 
and we feel our responsibility very keenly 
Whether we are predicting future needs in 
Mobility, communications, firepower, or 

tical support. 


lle warning; 
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Our efforts with satellites and space ve- 
hicles, for example, have been reasonably 
successful; but insofar as it lies in my power, 
I intend to see to it that no single part of 
our space effort within the Army is made at 
the expense of building land combat power 
as the foundation of our military strength. 
Only on terra firma can man be sustained 
for any period. ` 

Rather, our space effort must contribute 
to our land combat power. I believe that It 
does, and will continue to do so. 

As you remember, Explorer I was placed 
in orbit by the Army on January 31, 1958, 
and others followed. 

Together, America’s satellites and space 
probes have gained for us our first real 
knowledge of conditions in outer space—par- 
ticularly with regard to electromagnetic radi- 
ation, micrometeorites, and density of the 
earth's atmosphere on the fringes of space. 

Incidentally, speaking of spatial transmis- 
sions, the Army was proud to participate in 
the latest and most successful moon probe 
that the free world has yet placed in space. 
I think that the most significant result of 
Pioneer IV was the transmission and receipt 
of a radio signal over the longest distance in 
history—over 400,000 miles, This tops the 
Russians or anybody else, as far as we know, 
This was a distinct milestone in space when 
you realize that we surpassed over twofold 
the distance it takes an electromagnetic sig- 
nal to travel in one second. It is an equally 
amazing fact that the transmitter power for 
that signal was only one-quarter of a watt. 

A satellite communications relay shows 
real promise of helping to solve the growing 
traffic jam in thè radio wave spectrum in 
worldwide ground-to-ground military com- 
munications. We still need satellites or 
space vehicles to gather data for mapping and 
geodesy. We need better communications. 
We need more meteorological data. We need 
data for terrain appreciatian and for naviga- 
tion. Finally, we need data for ballistic mis- 
for satellite tracking and 
identification; and for missle defense sys- 
tems. As you see, each of these needs is not 
only related to the needs of the ground com- 
bat soldier and the Army but to our country 
and our people as a whole. 

We look to you for your help in giving us 
all the support you can. The accomplish- 
ment of all these goals is no longer primarily 
a scientific problem. It is well within our 
current technological capabilities and is only 
a question of policy, management, and 
funding. 

Recently at the 2ist Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party, the facts were made plain 
to us that the might of the long-range Soviet 
artillery—their ICBM’s—were trained on 
targets in our Western world. When the 
enemy artillery has you in range during com- 
bat, there are very few conferences on the 
battlefield. That is the time to act, devise 
a plan, make decisions, and do what is neces- 
sary to counter the threat. 

I believe we are in that position now. Is 
there any room for complacency, for wishful 
thinking, for anything but action? The fate 
of our Nation depends on our determination, 
vigilance, and preparedness. We must re- 
place fear with faith, complacency with 
courage. 

Adlai Stevenson said lt this way recently: 
“I doubt if any society in history has faced 
so great a moral challenge as ours, or needed 
so desperately to draw on the deepest source 
of courage and responsibility * * * what we 
decide to do, we can do.“ 

We need a of faith and confi- 
dence and the “can do” attitude in all of our 
citizens. This must be translated into ac- 
tion, a public reaction that bridges the gulf 
between easy living or indifference and the 
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aroused temper of a free nation and provides 
the base for positive and dynamic policies. 

Our potential enemy's capabilities are un- 
believably great and are growing greater in 
both the military and economic fields. The 
hour grows too late to tolerate that seed 

“of death called complacency any longer. 
Arnold Toynbee has pointed out that 19 of 21 
notable civilizations have died from within 
and not by conquest from without. We must 
not be number 20. 

I opened my remarks with the observation 
that the month of April has been significant 
in your history here. April has been note- 
worthy in recent history, also; Just 1 year 
ago Khrusbehev. while visiting the scene of 
the Hungarian Revolution, said that the 
Soviet Union will help crush any future satel- 
lite uprisings. And now he has pointed his 
guns, missiles, and insinuations at the free 
world. We must be alert to further -veiled 
threats and be prepared to unmask them for 
what they are and stand up to the real pur- 
pose of the Communist master plan: to dom- 
inate the world. There will be more Bunker 
Hills, Quemoys, and Berlins, and we must 
meet the test again and again. 

That vital challenge of tomorrow is our 
greatest opportunity today—the opportunity 
to so advance, so build, so defend, and so 
cherish this land of ours that in the far dis- 
tant America will still be enshrined and sus- 
tained as the leader of free men in the hearts 
and hopes of all the people of the world. 

I believe that we can accept our guidance 
for preparedness and progress for the future 
from your Massachusetts State motto. It 
aptly sums up my remarks and reflects your 
heritage as we prepare the crucible of the 
future. The motto reads: By the sword we 
seek peace, but peace only under liberty.” 

The kind of spirit I believe we should have 
was expressed clearly by a fellow Vermonter 
of much earlier yintage. His name was Ethan 
Allen. 

After he had captured Ticonderoga and 
turned in the booty, the Congress in its tim- 
idity considered turning the captured can- 
non back to the British, whereupon Ethan 
Alllen wrote a letter to Congress, and this is 
what he said, among other things: 

“I wish to God that America would, at this 
critical juncture, exert herself. She might 
rise on eagle’s wings and mount up to glory, 
freedom, and immortal honor if she but knew 
her strength.” 

Thank you very much, ladies and gentle- 
men. It has been a pleasure to be with you, 


Ocean “Farming” To Provide Fish for 
Starving Millions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 
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Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
struggle to provide assistance to the 
needy countries of the world is only one 
aspect of the cold war between the 
United States and Russia; however, it 
may well prove to be the decisive factor. 
Just as the people in our own country 
have responded to the political party 
which displayed a genuine interest in the 
people's needs, so will the population of 
needy foreign countries respond to the 
great power which has the basic human 
requirements of their country at heart. 
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Distribution of our surplus food prod- 
ucts to foreign countries, after assuring 
that our own needy are adequately pro- 
vided for, is an excellent short-term 
solution to this problem. However, if 
we are even to begin to solve the food 
shortages faced by many of the world’s 
undernourished countries, we must lo- 
cate new food sources, 

The following article originally pub- 
lished in the New Bedford Standard- 
Times, suggests a solution to this prob- 
lem in the development of increased 
oceanographic research. We are cer- 
tain that the Soviet Union has not hesi- 
tated to institute a crash program in 
this vital field. But what of the ocean- 
ographic program of the United States? 
Not only the food requirements of the 
world but also our very physical survival 
dictate the urgent necessity for adoption 
of the National Academy of Sciences 
program for increased oceanographic 
research: 


Sea BATTLE 1958: Key TO SURVIVAL, X—OcEAN 
“FARMING” To PROVIDE FISH For STARVING 
MILLIONS 
(Whether it be for war or peace, the 

oceans of the world probably hold the secret 

to humanity's future. The nation that un- 
locks those mysteries first will direct the fu- 
ture course of mankind. One of the world’s 
outstanding ocean study centers is the Woods 

Hole Oceanographic Institution. There and 

at other marine-science research centers in 

the East the Standard-Times conducted a 

2-month study to determine who Is ahead. 

These stories tell the results of that re- 

search.) 

(By Everett S. Allen) 

The ocean will turn over by itself, if 
given a slight push, because it is basically 
unstable. Marine scientists already are ex- 
perimenting to determine what kind of a 
push is most effective. Once the problem is 
solved, it will be possible to plow much of 
the coastal sea areas of the world, turning 
them over as soil is overturned and for much 
the same reason — to renourish the ocean and 
increase its productivity. 

Here is a way it could be done: In most 
areas, a vertical pipe shoved down into the 
sea would carry a stream of water either up 
or down, once it was started, and, if un- 
interrupted, would go on forever. 

This is because ocean surface water is 
saltier and, therefore. heavier, than deep 
water, when the two are at the same tem- 
perature. As surface water goes down the 
pipe, it tends to be cooled to the same tem- 
perature as the water outside the pipe—but 
being heavier because of its salinity, it keeps 
on flowing downward. 

WORKS IN REVERSE 


It works in the opposite direction, too. 
If bottom water is started up the pipe, it 
tends to get warmer—becoming the same 
temperature as the water surrounding the 
pipe. But because bottom water is slightly 
fresher, it also is lighter than the surface 
water surrounding it, so it tends to rise and 
flow out the top of the pipe. 

It is the unequal salinity distribution In 
the water that tends to make the ocean un- 
stable when water from the top and bottom 
of the sea are brought together at the same 
temperature, 

The French Government already is experi- 
menting with a system of such pipes. In 
this instance, the French seek to produce 
fresh water from the ocean, by utilizing these 
temperature differences to operate a distil- 
lation process, but such an operation would 
serve very well to turn over the sea, 

There are many situations in which such 
installations would work and be helpful. 
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They could be placed around all islands and 
continents and provide fresh water, or power; 
they also would serve to pump up plant nu- 
trients now lying on the ocean bottom. This 
‘would increase the amount of plant fishfood 
in the area, and ultimately, the amount of 
fish, too, per cubic foot of water. 


BIRDS CATCH MOST FISH 


With regard to the world fisheries, there 
are many paradoxes and problems which now 
are the concern of marine scientists looking 
toward the day when increasing humanity 
must turn to the sea to feed itself. 

At present, sea birds catch millions of 
pounds more fish a year than domen. And 
some of the most productive areas of the 
world are not fished at all, for various rea- 
sons; Argentina is a good example—its waters 
abound with fish, but fisheries are limited 
because the nation has a beef economy. 

Further, of the 16,000 or so species in the 
sea, only a dozen or two are utilized in any 
quantity commercially; thousands of marine 
creatures are good eating and nutritionally 
valuable, but men don't eat them because 
they hayen't been accustomed to doing so— 
and, up to now, they havent’ felt they had to. 
But the world is tightening its belt, even 
now, 

The fisheries of the world are very uneven- 
ly distributed, undoubtedly due in large 
measure to the lack of stirring in the ocean. 
Roughly 98 percent of the fisheries are 
located in the Northern Hemisphere, al- 
though the Southern Hemisphere has much 
more water. 

CHEAP FOOD POSSIBLE 


Here are some of the things ocean scien- 
tists think about with regard to better util- 
ization of fish as a food: 

All the modern developments in fishing are 
keeping fish from going where it is needed— 
to hungry people who don't have much 
money. Only Portugal continues to encour- 
age the production of cheap fish, once prop- 
erly called the poor man’s meat, since it, 
like meat, is a valuable protein source. 

It is virtually impossible to think of re- 
viving or improving the fishing industry in 
any country without finding some way to 
make fish less expensive. With existing tech- 
niques, it is possible to make money with a 
fish product selling as low as 1½ cents a 
pound, but nobody, except possibly the Rus- 
sians who, from a background of starvation, 
can appreciate the value of cheap food is 
thinking about moving fish where it's really 
needed. 

A chemical engineer unquestionably could 
convert food fish into some form, perhaps 
like a sausage meat, that could be stored 
indefinitely without canning or freezing. 

Ideally, this material should be cooked on 
the boats that catch it; as it is, draggers 
spend far too much time coming and going, 
and too little fishing—some redfishermen, 
for example, take 3 days each way to go to 
the Grand Banks for 36 hours! fishing. All 
of that nonproductive time makes the end 
product cost more. 


SALT COD IS GONE 


Who would buy this product? Millions of 
the world's hungry—the people who want 
and need fish in their diets, but who. can only 
afford to pay what salt cod used to cost. 

The freezing of fish, one of several steps 
almed at upgrading the product, ruined the 
salt-codfish industry Down East, because ev- 
erybody would rather freeze it and get more 
for it. Consequently, the people of the West 
Indies go without Newfoundland salt codfish, 
even though they can't afford the frozen 
product that has taken its place. 

Fish is a luxury on the market these days. 
Very little of it, worldwide, penetrates more 
than a few miles inland, even in a country 
like India, where hundreds of thousands are 
starving for lack of the yery nutrition it 
could provide, 
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As an example of what can be done, South 
Africa has à very effective fish-meal process; 
a certain amount of this product is com- 
bined with hominy, as part of a government 
policy of providing cheap fish protein. 

OCEAN CULTIVATION 


Ocean cultivation to increase the efficiency 
of production and harvest is the other prin- 
ciple concern of marine scientists studying 
the food problem. 

No one yet has invented a fence to aid 
harvesting in the ocean, to keep what man 
wants to grow in a given area from wander- 
ing off. A farmer grows grass, cows eat it, 
and he catches the cows and sells them. 
But if he had to drag a net around on un- 
fenced field, he wouldn't catch many cows 
becouse they would stray away. 

In the ocean, there is no ownership, no 
fences; these factors make it difficult for 
mankind to introduce the elements of culti- 
vation, even though in terms of increasing 
food needs, this is highly desirable. 

Local resources, such as salt ponds, are be- 
ing wasted, for there man could enter into 
cultivation. The Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution staff estimated that one New 
England harbor (Barnstable) could produce 
9 tons of clam meat per acre per year if cul- 
tivated efficiently. ‘This is three times better 
than the best Ohio farmer can do on his land. 


CRABS FOILED PLAN 


The experiment didn't work, because in 
order to harvest the ocean successfully, one 
must be able to control the environmental 
situation. What happened was that horse- 
shoe crabs ate the small clams in prodigious 
numbers; if the harbor could have been 
“fenced” off, the flats could have been re- 
seeded with clams and the program would 
have produced as anticipated. But blocking 
off a harbor that is used regularly by marine 
traffic obviously is tmpractical and impos- 
sible. 

Other salt-pond efforts in New England 
have been frustrated by similar circum- 
stances, in which ducks, gulls, crabs, and 
humans all have played a part. 

But the opportunity for marine farming 
remains, and as the worldwide food demand 
increases, it will be practiced more. Surely. 
the pioneers of land agriculture had their 
difficulties, too. 

Right now, however, there doesn’t seem to 
be a way to make money in farming the sea. 
Ocean scientists say what is needed is an ex- 
periment station on a large enough scale to 
be meaningful to commercial interests. This 
is reasonable; if all the corn in America were 
confined to a handful of laboratory speci- 
ae no farmer would be interested in rais- 
ng it. 

It is only a matter of time before some 
marine-minded country looking for more 
cheap food will start a large-scale marine 
agricultural station. Whether it is Russia 
or the United States—and these are the two 
most likely prospects—the world's hungry 
will look in that direction with even more 
respect than was generated by sputnik. 


A Member of Congress Takes the Pulse 


in Iowa 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 


my remarks, I include, with pleasure, an 
excellent article about our distinguish 
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colleague the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, 
Wotr] appearing in the New York Times 
Magazine of April 12, 1959, entitled “An 
Magazine of April 12, 1959, entitled “A 
Member of Congress Takes the Pulse in 
Towa.” \ 

While a new Member of Congress the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr, Wort! has 
already evidenced his great ability, as 
Well as devotion to his duties and to the 
people of his district, and has made a 
most favorable impression upon his col- 
leagues. 

A MEMBER or CONGRESS TAKES THE PULSE IN 
Iowa 
(By Cabell Phillips) 

WasHINGTON.—Congressmen are back in 
their offices in Washington this week after 
the 10-day Easter recess, which provided 
many of them with the first opportunity for 
Serious fence-mending and pulse-taking 
among their constituents since the session 
began last January. One such is Represent- 
ative Lronarp G. Wour of the Second Iowa 
Congressional District. 

An exuberant 32-year-old, LEN Wo tr is the 
first Democrat to serve his stanchly Re- 
Publican district in more than 20 years, and 
a devout internationalist who paid his own 
Way on a factfinding tour of Europe and 
Russia last year. I went along on his visit 
home to see the fence-mending process and— 
particularly—to learn what the people in a 
presumably typical slice of the Middle West 
feel about the current state of our foreign 
affairs. 

“You'll find that I'm a pretty controversial 
fellow out here,” he told me over coffee late 
on the night of our arrival in Dubuque, 
where his tour was to start. “Years ago this 
used to be isolationist country. That label 
doesn't mean much any more. But my pre- 
decessor, who represented this district for 
five straight terms, generally took a pretty 
dim view of such things as foreign aid and 
cooperation with other nations through 
the U.N. 

“My outlook is frankly internationalist, I 
Stressed 1t in my campaign and I've taken as 
active a part as I could in foreign policy 
Matters in the 3 months I've been in Con- 
gress. 

“My feeling is.“ he went on earnestly, that 
there's nothing more important for humanity 
today than seeing to it we don’t destroy our- 
Selves and everything else in another war. 
This country has got to lead the way in 
that—nobody else can do it. And that 
means that we have got to do a hell of a lot 
More than we have done in resisting Com- 
munist expansion and in helping the emerg- 
ing new nations of Asia and Africa to stand 
on their own feet. 

“I can't say I got any clear mandate on 
that in the election. My margin of victory 
Was just barely over 1 percent, and I’m still 
breathing hard. I think most of my people 
are with me, but I can't be sure. Anyway, 
that's what I'm here to find out.” 

Congressman Wotr's district, with a pop- 
Ulation of 414,000, comprises 12 counties in 
the northeast corner of the State, stretch- 
ing about 150 miles southward from the 
Minnesota border and, at its widest, some 100 
Miles westward from the Mississippi River. 
Its only cities are Dubuque, Cedar Rapids 
and Clinton, but industrially it is the most 
important district in the State, with manu- 
factures valued at $303 million annually. 

Beyond the cities the landscape stretches 
in limitless vistas of rolling prairie dotted 
here and there by villages and small towns, 
With occasional clumps of trees on the high 
land and with rivers and streams snaking 
through the valleys. This is corn-hog coun- 
try, among the best anywhere in the world. 
These incredibly fertile stretches of black 
Slaclal loam yield annual harvests of up to 
100 bushels of corn per acre. Town and 
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country, the impression you get is of sub- 
stantial middleclass well-being. 

To keep in touch with his constituents, 
Congressman WoLr has converted a house 
traller into a mobile congressional office, with 
a private conference room in one end, a 
waiting room in the other. At regular in- 
tervals his resident administrative assistant, 
Al Link, a former Dubuque newspaperman, 
hauls the trailer around the district, setting 
up shop in one small town after another. 

The trailer was our portable headquarters 
for the pulse-taking tour. After a 6:30 fac- 
tory gate appearance at the John Deere works 
on the morning after our arrival in Dubuque, 
we set off westward for Manchester, a county 
seat of about 5,000 population. Our itiner- 
ary had been announced in the weekly paper 
a few days earlier and when we pulled up to 
the parking space reserved for us before the 
courthouse a little after 9 o’clock a score of 
men and women, most of them farmers, to 
judge by their mud-stained galoshes and 
striped overalls, were waiting for us. 

The Congressman greeted them genially, 
shaking hands all around, calling most of 
them by name, asking about their crops, 
their infirmities, their families. His natty 
attire and brisk youthfulness were in sharp 
contrast to the stolid, weatherbeaten appear- 
ance of his visitors, but they seemed to re- 
spond warmly to his presence. 

“Come on in out of the cold, folks,” he 
said, leading the way to the trailer, and let's 
get this show on the road. Al, you be sure 
to get everybody to sign the guest book so we 
can make certain they are on our mailing 
list. * * Now, who's first?” 

Fur the next 3 hours LEN Wort took the 
political pulse of some 40 of his constituents. 
Singly and in groups, often a husband and 
wife with their brood of children, they filed 
through the doors and sat for a few minutes 
or as much as half an hour. 

Some just wanted to say a friendly hello 
and to assure their young Congressman that 
he was doing fine. Some came by for no 
better reason than to salve their self-im- 
portance. Some came to complain and to 
criticize. But mostly they came with prob- 
lems, real, or imagined, that involved them 
in some way with the great, distant bu- 
reaucracy in Washington. 

“Congressman, there’s four of us families 
on this mail route that have to go as much 
as half a mile to our boxes. We've talked 
to the postmaster about it, but he says, 
e. o orn 

“I'm a Purple Heart veteran from the First 
World War, Congressman. Now, I just got 
this letter from the Veterans’ Administra- 
Mon. Se A 

“My boy, here, Mr. WoLr, wants to go to 
the Naval Academy next «5 A”. 

tI hope you'll vote against that bill to 
make us pay a dollar and a quarter an hour 
for farm labor. .“ 

“I had a heart attack last winter, Con- 
gressman, and if my boy has to go up for 
the draft I just don't know how we are 
going to make out. *” 

From early morning to late at night, in 
one small town after another, the routine 
often interspersed with a Lions Club lunch- 
eon or an impromptu stop at a farm home, 
we heard hundreds of such observations and 
petitions as these during the week we were 
on the rond. Rarely did a visitor broach a 
subject touching on foreign policy, but fre- 
quently the Congressman would bring the 
matter up himself, and we were often sur- 
prised by the intensity of the response. 

“A summit conference? Sure, why the hell 
not? What have we got to lose? The cold 
war don't get any colder as long as we and 
the Russians sit and glare at each other 
there in Berlin and sort of dare each other 

This was from a small town auto dealer, 
who added that his information was pretty 
skimpy, because there’s not much to read 
to make the first move.” 
about these things in our papers, you know.” 
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Often, discussion of the Berlin crisis elicit- 
ed a note of skepticism: “I just wonder if it's 
worth going to war over,” a gray-haired farm- 
er with two draft age sons observed. But 
most frequently we were told such things as: 
“We can't afford to back up 1 inch there, 
that’s for certain”; or, “If we let the Russians 
push us around in Berlin they'll wind up 
pushing us out of Germany and everywhere 
else“; or, “I'm glad to see Eisenhower has got 
his mad up enough to stand his ground at 
last. I thought he'd never get around to it.” 

Strangely, to me at least, there seemed very 
little apprehension about the prospect of 
another war. In the district there are many 
German, Czech, and Scandinavian families 
with strong roots in Europe, and each has 
had at least one close kinsman soldiering 
somewhere in the world during the last 10 
or 15 years. Yet, while their political esteem 
for President Eisenhower runs the gamut 
from active dislike to high praise, they all 
seem to have faith in his ability to keep us 
out of war. : 

“I think those Russians are just pulling 
a bluff in all this war talk,” said Joe Holt- 
haus, who raises hogs and beef cattle on 220 
acres just outside of Oelwein, and with whom 
we had an impromptu 7-O clock breakfast one 
morning. 


“Look what the paper says this morning.” 
He held up a copy of the Oelwein Daily Reg- 
ister with an 8-column banner proclaiming: 
“McElroy Says United States Is Invincible.” 


“Well, I figure that’s Just about right, and 
that the Russians know it. We've got bases 
all around them—87 I think I read some- 
where. If they send up a plane or a rocket 
against us we can loose planes or rockets 
against them from all those bases, 

“They won't want a war as long as we keep 
strong ourselves. I think Ike is handling it 
just about right.” 

The topic on which they were most articu- 
late was foreign aid, for this is something 
they can translate into terms of their own 
experience. In general, they are opposed to 
the idea of the Government handing out 
large sums in grants to foreign powers Tou 
give a man something, he doesn't appreciate 
it; but if you sell it to him, or make him a 
loan, he respects you. We gave Nehru $100 
million around Christmas time, and I can't 
see that we have made any better friends of 
the Indians.” 

On the other hand, they seemed generally 
to accept the obligation of the United States, 
or even of the United Nations, to help the 
underdeveloped nations of the world to get 
on their feet; this country, they said, was 
once a struggling colonial nation itself. 

But why, many of them asked, could not 
our vast and so far, useless food surplus be 
used instead of dollars to further our mutual 
ald program? 

“Why can't we send them corn and wheat 
and dried milk and even processed meat 
instead of money?” one asked. “Most of 
those people over there can’t do a decent 
day's work because they are hungry all the 
time. And here we sit with more than we 
know what to do with. If they had enough 
food in their bellies they could build the 
roads and the dams and the things they 
need instead of our building them for 
them.” 


They were keenly interested in the Con- 
gressman's plan to introduce legislation to 
expand the operations of Public Law 480, 
which provides for a limited use of agricul- 
tural surpluses in the foreign aid program. 
Many, it turned out, had written to him in 
Washington about this. For this is a sub- 
ject that has been much discussed in farm 
organization bulletins. _ 

More often than not, the Congressman’s 
visitors protested embarrassedly that they 
just didn't keep up very much with what 
went on in the world beyond their own farm 
gates. But occasionally his probing would 
strike an unexpectedly sensitive nerve, as it 
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did one night in the little city of Vinton. 
His visitor at the moment was a stolid, 
leather-complexioned farmer he called Emil. 
When the business at hand was concluded 
the Congressman tilted his chair back and 
asked speculatively: 

“How do you think we are doing in the 
field of foreign affairs, Emil? Do you have 
any special thoughts or worries about that?” 

The older man's forehead was furrowed 
momentarily in thought, then he said: 

“You want to know what I'm worried 
about, Len? It's that we ain't getting any- 
where with the Russians on this atom bomb 
testing. I'm as sure as we are setting right 
here that if we keep it up—and they keep it 
up—all that fallout is going to affect our 
land. It's going to get into the crops we 

and it’s going to get Into our hogs and 
cattle, and God knows what it will do.” 

The Congressman’s chair came down with a 


ang. 

“Say, that’s an interesting viewpoint, Emil. 
How much are other people around here wor- 
ried about this? Let's call in some of these 
other folks waiting in the other room there 
and let's kick it around some.” 

He opened the door to the waiting room of 
his trailer, where a dozen men and women 
were awaiting their turn to see him. 

“Some of you folks crowd in here,” he 
called, “Emil was just telling me that one of 
the things he’s most concerned about is what 
the fallout from atomic explosions might do 
to a farmer's crops and his cattle. Any of 
the rest of you been thinking about that?” 

“You danged right we have over in my 
neighborhood,” an overalled farmer said bel- 
ligerently. “We were talking about it at the 
Farmers Union meeting just the other night. 
Course you can't see where it's done any 
harm now. But the thing about this stuff, 
as I read it, is it creeps up on you, and once 
you've got it, or once it gets into your soil, 
it’s there for good.” 

“I read in the paper the other day,” a 
woman broke in, “that Iowa and Minnesota 
get more of this strontium 90 than any other 
States in the Union, It gets into the 
milk s >en 

“Looks to me,” said another, “that the 
Russians are willing to call a hait but that 
our people ain't. Why should that be?" 

“You know you can’t trust the Russians. 
Look what they are trying to do in Berlin, 
right now. 

“All right; but if they sign an agreement 
not to fire off any more bombs, and then they 
do fire one, we've got ways of finding out 
about it. 

“One thing for sure, the United States 
ought not to be the one to back away from 
trying to get an agreement on this thing.” 

After about 10 minutes of this lively collo- 
at pa Congressman held up his hands for 
quiet, 

“OK, OK,” he said. “This is real news to 
me, to find out how you feel about this. I 
agree with you that it’s a terribly important 
problem. Now what can T, as a freshman 
Congressman, do about it? What do you 
think I ought to try to do about it?? 
Emil?” 

“Well, I don't hardly know, LEN; if we could 
just get to some sort of understanding with 
the Russians. * * +” 

In a week of such give and take as this, 
repeated many times a day in communities 
all over his district, Congressman Worr did 
not pick up many usable ideas on what to 
do about the Nation's ills, but he got a 
vivid picture of which of those ills are 
closest to the hearts and minds of his con- 
stituents, Price supports, mounting sur- 
pluses of corn and wheat, the price of hogs 
and milk, unemployment and inflation, how 
to get a job as a mail carrier—these are uni- 
versal concerns. 

But a great many of those who came to 
see him—one in four or five, perhaps— 
voiced more cosmic worries. Volubly some- 
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times, haltingly at others, rarely with sharp 
insight and definition, they talked feelingly 
of things beyond the limits of their own 
creek bottoms and townships. 

“What they want,” Representative Wor 
said at the end of his visit, “is more infor- 
mation about these things than they are 
getting from their local newspapers and 
radio and television stations. They have 
begun to see that the problems of Berlin, 
of the underdeveloped nations, of interna- 
tional control of atomic energy all have 
meaning for them as farmers and business- 
men. = 

“I’m going to give very serious thought 
in the next few weeks to trying to set up a 
series of foreign affairs forums for them, 
bring out some experts from Washington. 
I believe it would go over big.“ 

These people's range of interests has ex- 
panded substantially in the past 10 years— 
since, say, an oldest boy came home from 
Korea or since they have become aware of 
the brutal paradox of their bulging grain 
bins and the starving masses of Asia. 

They may not be attuned to the subtier 
nuances of the international power struggle, 
but they firmly believe that American abun- 
dance is a good currency with which to 
buy world peace. Food, they have been 
told, is our greatest natural resource, and 
the only one that is replenishable year after 
year. Someway, somehow, they believe, the 
answer to the cold war lies in their hands. 


Firm Answer to Gloomy Prophets 
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HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial, entitled “Firm 
Answer to Gloomy Prophets,” which ap- 
peared in the Rockford (III.) Register- 
Republic of April 9, 1959: 

FRM ANSWER TO GLOOMY PROPHETS 


The number of Americans holding jobs 
increased by 1,106,000 persons between mid- 
February and mid-March, a gain about 
twice as large as normal for that period, the 
U.S. Department of Labor said Tuesday. Al- 
though the rise in employment was greater 
than the drop in unemployment, the num- 
ber of persons without jobs declined 387,000. 
during the 30-day period. 

These official Government figures clearly 
refute the prophets of gloom in Congress, 
who want to pour hundreds of millions of 
dollars into pump-priming and spending 
programs, such as Illinois Senator Pau. 
DovcLas’'s area-redevelopment bill and the 
catchall public housing measure in the 
Senate. 

The Labor Department's report also shows 
the muddied thinking of economists who 
have been telling the Joint Congressional 
Economic Committee that another round of 
inflation is preferable to the balanced 
budget called for by President Eisenhower. 

Employment statistics speak for them- 
selves. There are nearly 64 million Ameri- 
cans gainfully employed; those who obtained 
jobs between February 15 and March 15 in- 
cluded many housewives, students, and 
others not normally in the labor force—but 
at the same time, practically all the decline 
in unemployment was concentrated among 
men 25 or older who comprise the Nation's 
primary working group. 
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Equally significant were the reports by 
Labor Department statisticians that both 
hours of work in manufaucturing industries 
and weekly earnings of factory production 
workers increased during March. 

The President's campaign for a sound 
dollar, an end of deficit spending, and for 
Government economic policies which en- 
courage business growth—and thus create 
employment opportunities—is continuing to 
show results. By keeping the national econ- 
omy strong, the administration is protecting 
the purchasing power of Americans, millions 
of whom are living on pensions or fixed in- 
comes, and is avoiding the inflation-stoked 
boom which brings on a business downturn 
to correct the excesses. 

As Congress returns to Washington after 
the Easter recess, its Members should take 
due note of the improvement pointed up by 
the current report on employment. The 
freéspenders who wring their hands in des- 
pair can no longer claim that administra- 
tion fiscal policies are leading the Nation 
on the path to ruin. Instead, as Secretary 
of Commerce Lewis Strauss points out, 
American business is much better than was 
anticipated at the start of the year. More- 
over, the economy is expected to show fur- 
ther gains, due to seasonal factors. 


Mutual Security and Africa 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, nowhere 
in today’s world is the pace of change 
greater or more significant than in the 
vast continent of Africa. The onrushing 
tide of African nationalism has brought 
profound economic, political and social 
change to nearly all of her 220 million 
people. Independence has been at- 
tained by a half dozen countries, and as 
many more stand on the threshold. In 
recent weeks we have seen violence erupt 
in areas where progress toward self- 
determination was deemed insufficient. 

In our hearings on the mutual security 
legislation for the coming fiscal year, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has been 


` well-briefed on recent developments and 


problems in Africa. The background 

statement on April 10 by Mr. Joseph C. 

Satterthwaite, Assistant Secretary of 

State for African Affairs, was particu- 

larly helpful to an understanding of 

those problems and the role played by 
our mutual security program. 

Believing that Mr. Satterthwaite’s 
statement will be of wide interest, I in- 
sert it in the Recorp at this point to- 
gether with my remarks: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE J. C. SAT- 
TERTHWAITE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE IN SUPPORT OF 
THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM FOR Fiscal 
YEAR 1960, APRIL 10, 1959 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I am glad of this opportunity to dis- 

cuss with you the mutual security program 
and Africa. My appearance before you may 
in itself be of some significance, since it is the 
first time that an Assistant Secretary of State 
for the Bureau of African Affairs has made 
such an appearance before this Committee on 
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the mutual security program. This fact, of 
course, reflects the recognition on the part 
of the Congress, which last year approved a 
hew position of Assistant Secretary of State 
to head the Bureau of African Affairs, of the 
growing importance of Africa to the free 
world, 

I hardly need emphasize the fact that there 
is probably no area on earth today more alive 
with change, more politically, socially, and 
economically on the move than Africa. Sel- 
dom in history have such tremendous 
changes come to any continent as those we 
have seen in Africa since the end of World 
War II. The pattern of the new Africa is 
Unfolding rapidly. While we still talk of 
much of this vast continent of 220 million 
People as an uncommitted area, it is difi- 
cult for me to emphasize sufficiently the 
urgency of the problems we face in Africa. 
As nation after nation reaches independ- 
ence—and we have seen this happen in Libya, 
Morocco, Tunisia, Ghana, and Guinea since 
World War Il—almost the first concern of 
these new governments is the imperative 
need to show reasonable results in improv- 
ing the standard of living of its people. This 
becomes of decisive political importance to 
the survival of these new governments, One 
thing is certain: We must understand the 
vast political potential of this great conti- 
nent, and to do so we must understand the 
aspirations of Africa's people. The surge 
toward self-government will again be re- 
flected during 1960 when Nigeria, Cameroun, 
Togo, and Somalia will emerge as independ- 
ent nations. 

The past year in Africa has been marked by 
this onrushing tide of African self-determina- 
tion. Nationalism has erupted in area after 
area in places where a year ago its rise would 
have seemed most unlikely. Some of the 
most recent manifestations were the achieve- 
ment of full independence by Guinea, as a 
result of its voters’ decision in a referendum 
On September 28, 1958; the All-African Peo- 
Ples Conference at Accra, Ghana, in Decem- 
ber 1958, and the riots in Leopoldville and 
Nyasaland. In short, little of Africa re- 
mains unstirred by the desire for greater self- 
expression. The disorders we are now seeing 
in Africa can be infectious and the separate 
but spreading outbreaks over the continent 
Of Africa are disturbing. While there is 
great distance separating these disorders, 
there is for many of them a basic common 
denominator. It is the struggle for inde- 
Pendence, the powerful appeal of nationalism 
even before institutions to channelize it con- 
Structively can be evolved. 

The aspirations of the Pan-African inde- 
Pendence movement were recently high- 
lighted by the gathering of nonofficial dele- 
Kates from all over the continent at Accra 
to the aforementioned All-African Peoples 
Conference. One result of the conference 
was to set up headquarters in Accra to co- 
Ordinate the various nationalist movements. 
Although some of the resolutions adopted at 
Accra were controversial, it is evident that 
they generally reflected the aspirations of the 
Africans for self-government and economic 
and social progress, as well as their basic 
and determined opposition to colonialism 
and racial discrimination. 

The new African states which have 
€merged—as well as those of longer dura- 
tlon—are governed by regimes which are 
Moderate, friendly, and dedicated to the 
Maintenance of their independence. In this 
We are most fortunate fer these are tremend- 
Ous assets to the free world which must be 
Conserved and strengthened. But if these 
Moderate regimes are to maintain them- 
Selves and justify their present orientation, 
they must be able to demonstrate to their 
Peoples, in concrete and understandable 
terma, the advantages of cooperation with 

he West and of middle-of-the-road ap- 
_ Proaches to the solution of their current 
bressing problems. 
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I do not believe I need stress the impor- 
tance of Africa to the free world, because 
by now this has become an accepted fact. 
We all know of Africa’s strategic importance 
to the free world as evidenced in the major 
U.S. air, naval, and communications facili- 
ties maintained in Morocco, Libya, and 
Ethiopia. There is also of course a direct 
relationship between north African stability 
and peace and that of the European and 
Mediterranean areas. Sub-Sahara Africa's 
contribution of strategic raw materials— 
uranium, diamonds, manganese, tin, cop- 
per, chrome, to mention a few—is of vital 
importance to Africa's own development and 
to free world strength and security. ‘The in- 
fluence of African leaders and African “blocs” 
in world affairs and in international coun- 
čils is growing. The use of this influence 
voiced in support of free world aims is a 
significant factor in debates on international 
issues. 


THE COMMUNIST THREAT TO AFRICA 


The yearnings and aspirations in Africa 
that I haye previously discussed indicate 
quite clearly that we must accept the fact 
that the Commuinists will seek to gain influ- 
ence on this great Continent. It has been 
demonstrated time and again that they have 
techniques with which to exploit local diffi- 
culties and emotional issues. They particu- 
larly espouse nationalism in dependent areas 
and in new nations outside their own zone of 
influence. Above all they seek to exacerbate 
difficulties from whatever trouble they 
spring—economic, racial, and tribal—and 
there is always an adequate quota of trouble 
in new, inexperienced States. 

During the past year, the outlines of the 
Communist offensive in Africa have emerged 
with startling rapidity. The organizational 
groundwork for Communist penetration was 
laid at the Cairo Afro-Asian Peoples Soli- 
darity Conference in January 1958, with the 
establishment of -a permanent secretariat 
under indirect Communist control. 

In addition to the utilization of the Afro- 
Asian solidarity mechanism, the Communist 
bloc has made considerable progress in estab- 
lishing diplomatic, cultural, and economic 
ties with the newly independent African 
states. Trade agreements have already been 
signed with Ethiopia, Morocco, Tunisia, and 
Guinea, while full diplomatic relations are 
now established with Ethiopia, Libya, ‘and 
Morocco, and are about to be established with 
Guinea and Ghana. Communist offers of 
loans, grants, and technical assistance are 
being effectively exploited on a widespread 
basis in conjunction with anticolonialist and 
pronationalist propaganda. It is anticipated 
that Communist efforts to infiltrate and 
dominate trade union, student, and profes- 
sidnal groups will be greatly intensified and 
will take advantage of the various confer- 
ences of such groups organized under the 
auspices of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Council, 

The immediate Communist objective in 
Africa is the liquidation of all Western and 
particularly U.S. influence. In the pursuit 
of this objective, it can be anticipated that 
diplomatic,’ economic, cultural, and sub- 
versive weapons will be employed in coordi- 
nation to exploit to the full the openings 
created by the revolutionary political and 
social ferment now sweeping the continent. 

Thus far the Kremlin has appealed to the 
instinctive neutralism of the newly inde- 
pendent nations, which are eager for eco- 
nomic as well as political independence. 
Soviet officials have hitherto used Cairo as a 
platform from which to offer sweeping easy 
trade and aid terms to all of Africa. 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND THE MUTUAL SECURITY 

PROGRAM 

Our most important tool in helping Africa 
with her economic problems is the mutual 
security program, through which we can help 
the many emergent nations in their need for 
the technical nnd managerial skills wHich are 
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a must before any country can hope to start 
on the road toward development. Without 
these skills, no amount of capital will bring 
about growth. 

Africa’s economic and social needs, like its 
political and racial problems, are as great as 
the continent itself. The realization of its 
economic potential is a tremendous task 
which has barely begun. 

Unemployment, trade deficits, scarcity of 
skilled labor and managerial personnel, lack 
of resources, lack of educational and health 
facilities, paucity of private and public in“ 
vestment capital and economic dislocations 
arising from uncertainties in their foreign 
relationships with other countries are but 
some of the problems facing the independ- 
ent nations of Africa today. 

All of these social and economic problems 
constitute a major challenge. No one nation 
can possibly solve them alone. Africa must 
have and deserves the cooperative support 
of her free world friends in this endeavor. 
To the extent that the African states are 
successful in maintaining their independ- 
ence, in developing their human and natural 
resources, and in a constructive 
and responsible role in world affairs, so will 
they inspire others and demonstrate to those 
about to achieve self-government the prac- 
tical results of moderation and cooperation. 
In this context it is clear that external aid 
is a key to the realization of these advan- 
tages. 

European countries continue to play a 
major role in the economic advancement of 
Africa, particularly in the dependent terri- 
tories. European governments through bi- 
lateral efforts have been providing signifi- 
cant amounts of assistance and Investments 
in African areas, much of which is for 
economic development. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and United Nations Technical Assistance 
have also been making valuable contribu- 
tions to Africa's growth. In addition, private 
capital has made an enormous contribution 
to the development of Africa. I cannot em- 
phasize too strongly the urgent need for 
additional private investment abroad and 
the enlistment of private managerial and 
technical talents so desperately in demand 
in Africa. 

The mutual security program, as-a vital 
arm ‘of U.S. foreign policy, is becoming an 
increasingly important factor in Africa In 
achieving both short- and long-term objec- 
tives in that continent. Its personnel carry 
out programs which are often as important 
to the success of our foreign policy as the 
efforts of our more traditional diplomacy. 

U.S. objectives in Africa are simply stated. 
As a responsible world power the United 
States seeks to contribute to the peace, 
stability and prosperity of the African con- 
tinent. We favor the orderly development 
of the area toward self-government. To 
the extent possible, we stand ready with 
positive programs to assist the newly in- 
dependent states to remain strong and able 
to work out their own destinies without 
outside interference by inimical interests. 

The United States encourages these devel- 
opments without seeking to displace anyone 
in Africa. We regard sympathetically the 
legitimate aspirations of the African peo- 
ples, while at the same time encouraging 
their retention of mutually advantageous 
ties with European powers. 

Mutual security assistance is now being 
provided to six independent African coun- 
tries and five dependent areas, two of which, 
Nigeria and Somalia, are scheduled to be- 
come independent next year. The interest 
of 3 States in the progress of these 
areas led to the expansion of economic 
and technical assistance programs. The 
major increase is in the field of technical 
cooperation in order to provide skilled tech- 
niclans and administrators on whom will 
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rest the responsibility for manning the 
institutions of a modern economic society. 

By our economic and technical aid pro- 
grams, we are assisting the leaders and peo- 
ple of Africa to tackle their pressing inter- 
nal problems and giving them a sound basis 
to hope for meaningful progress through 
nontotalitarian methods. This hope, and 
the challenge to make good on it, offer a 
healthy focus for the strong nationalism of 
the newly independent peoples, a focus much 
needed to nullify the appeal of irrespon- 
sible extremist movements which feed on 
hopelessness. 

While economic development is primarily 
a task for the peoples of Africa, our mutual 
security program is helping to remove such 
bottlenecks to development as a lack of capi- 
tal and a shortage or lack of certain kinds of 
technical and administrative knowledge and 
skills. 

Africa's most pressing needs for economic 
growth are in the infrastructure of the 
economies—communications, transportation, 
power, ports, and public services. It is in 
these areas of development that the Devel- 
opment Fund will become one of the most 
important elements of our mutual security 
effort in Africa. 

Because of the uncertainties we face in 
Africa, with new nations being born almost 
overnight, we must have flexibility to handle 
the unforeseen situations and emergencies. 
It is for this reason that I consider a sub- 
stantial contingency fund an indispensable 
element in this year’s aid request. 


Tam convinced that the yearning of Africa 
for a better way of life presents us with one 
of the great challenges of our time. If we 
Tail to respond adequately, we may stand ac- 
cused as a people who proclaim our own sat- 
isfaction with the benefits of freedom and 
well-being, but who are insensitive to the 
yearnings and needs of others. We must rec- 
ognize that our posture before the world can 
be no better than the manner in which we 
fulfill obligations that flow from our status 
as the most materially favored nation in 
all history. The objective must be to help 
raise other peoples’ standards of living. In 
doing so we shall also help to quicken the 
pace of personal and political development, 
u goal which is impossible of achievement in 
the absence of economic growth. ; 

The orientation of Africa will, in the long 
run, depend on where the leaders and peoples 
feel their best interests lie. The ability of 
the West to encourage the pro-Western orien- 
tation of Africa will, moreover, probably de- 
pend less on our ability to convince Africans 
of the dangers of communism than on our 
demonstrating to them in positive terms the 
advantages of cooperation with the West. 

A responsible Africa is emerging on the 
world scene. We must stand prepared to 
give it sympathetic support and assistance if 
its great potential is to be achieved in a man- 
ner which will also benefit the free world. 


Letters to the Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, you 
will remember that sometime ago Elmo 
Roper made a study of the earmarks of 
of the active citizen. One of these be- 
havior patterns was the habit of writing 
letters to the editor. It is for that rea- 
son that I call your attention to two 
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major articles in the Editor and Pub- 
lisher, the fourth estate’s trade journal, 
dated January 31 and February 14. 
These articles were based on two reports 
issued by the Center for Practical Poli- 
tics located at Rollins College in my 
Fifth Florida District. These reports, 
in which there has been national inter- 
est, are entitled “Policy of Florida News- 
papers on Letters to the Editor” and 
“Letters to the Editor,” a content analy- 
sis case history of letters written by a 
citizen with a socialist background to a 
conservative southern newspaper. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, my reason for 
mentioning these studies is that the Or- 
lando Sentinel, one of the great news- 
papers of America, is located in my dis- 
trict, prints more letters to the editor 
than any other newspaper in Florida. 
The study makes that fact clear. Mar- 
tin Andersen, the Sentinel’s publisher, 
says he thinks he publishes more letters 
than any other newspaper in the world. 
Anyway, I want to emphasize the im- 
portance of these letters in our great 
democracy. The Sentinel says it has 
found it good business, that it gets more 
reaction per printed word from its 100,- 
000 circulation than most newspapers 
twice the size. It provides readers with 
a voice of their own. The Sentinel uses 
that voice to back up its editorial policy 
or to make the editor back down, In 
either case, it circulates ideas for the 
improvement of the Sentinel's service to 
the community. 

Mr. Andersen says he gets letters writ- 
ten in stubby pencil on penny tablets 
and old wrapping paper; on rag paper 
with electric typewriters; on special sta- 
tionery from elderly people; on childish 
sheets from youngsters just beginning 
to form words. About half the daily vol- 
ume of letters are handwritten. y 
` I wish to say “on the record,” Mr. 
Speaker, that the Orlando Sentinel is 
operating as an engine of democracy in 
providing this important channel for the 
interaction of opinions. I congratulate 
Martin Andersen and the Center for 
Practical Politics on their teamwork in 
encouraging active. citizenship. 


Democrats Give Washington State Highest 
Sales Tax in Nation ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Michigan may be shorter of money 
or more insolvent, but my State of 
Washington heads the list when it comes 
to collecting the highest sales tax of 
any State in the Nation. That is the 
situation since the recently adjourned 
special session of the Washington State 
Legislature, which broke every record 
in Washington State's history for impos- 
ing new taxes. 

Heretofore the average family was 
taxed $345 per biennium for the State's 
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general fund. Now that family will pay 
about $125 more, and in all fairness 
Democratic State legislators must take 
full blame or credit for establishing this 
record of increasing taxes, because our 
State senate and house of representa- 
tives are two-thirds Democratic and 
likewise the Governor who ran for office 
on the platform of no taxes needed is 
also a Democrat. 

One of our able new Republican State 
representatives, James A. Anderson, had 
the following to say after the recent ses- 
sion of the State legislature on the sub- 
ject of the increase in Washington 
State’s taxes, which indicates that taxes 
may be a State partisan political issue 
in my area in 1960. Meanwhile, may I 
suggest it is not the first time Democrat 
politicians have risen above the prin- 
ciples and platform when it comes to ob- 
serving their New Deal-Fair Deal policy 
of spend and tax—spend and tax: 

What a difference there is between promise 
and performance. 

The Democratic platform on which all of 
the Democratic legislators ran in the last 
general election not only opposed any in- 
crease in the sales tax but advocated remov- 
ing it entirely. The Democratic majority, 
however, at the session fust concluded ra 
the sales tax to 4 percent. This is an 18 
percent increase in the sales tax and gives 
Washington the highest sales tax in the 
Nation. 5 

UNFAIR TO BUSINESS 

The Democratic platform also decried the 
business and occupation tax as being & 
grossly unfair burden on business and urged 
its removal. Yet the Democratic 2-to-1 ma- 
jority in both the senate and the house 
solidly supported and passed a large increase 
in this tax. 

Every single one of the Republicans in 
both the house and the senate voted ag 
these tax bills rammed through the special 
session by the Democratic majority, The Re- 
publican position reduced to its essence 18 
simply that these huge new tax pro 
would not have been necessary if the legis- 
lature had faced up to the task of insisting 
upon some basic commonsense economies in 
government. 

The Republican sponsored program aimed 
at reforming existing abuses in the welfare 
laws. would, alone, haye saved approximately 
$60 million, but the bills con these 
programs were handily killed by the major- 
ity party. 


The Greater Cleveland Council No. 440 
of the Boy Scouts of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in Jan- 
uary of this year, Greater Cleveland 
Council No. 440 of the Boy Scouts of 
America adopted an ambitious 10-year 
program known as the Greater Cleve- 
land plan. It is designed to make pos. 
sible a tremendous growth in Boy Ber 
membership each year until 1968, when i 
is hoped that the Greater Cleveland area 
can serve some 82,000 boys, This would 
be 50 percent of all available boys at that 
time, The plan not only envisions reach- 
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ing all boys who desire to be scouts, but 
Provides for a continual up-grading of 
the program offered. 

It was gratifying for me to learn last 
Week, Mr, Speaker, that the plan now 
having been in effect for 3 months, can 

point to more than 110 new scout units 
registered during that short period. One 
hundred ten units in 3 months is more 
than the number registered in any previ- 
ous 1-year period. 

I wish to congratulate the leaders in 
the Greater Cleveland council. They 
are men of vision and high purpose. 
They seek to make the opportunities of 

uting possible for thousands of new 
each year, and they are ever alert 
to see that the quality of the program 
offered shall be increasingly good. Dur- 
these past 3 months, the leaders 
have seen that the master plan of op- 
eration was carefully drawn and is both 
Practical and workable. The one ele- 
ment yet to be proven in their faith 
that the people of Greater Cleveland 
will back their council with the neces- 
Sary support, in both time and money. 

Service hours totaling hundreds of 
thousands are given each year by dedi- 
Cated volunteers in order to make effec- 
tive the splendid character-citizenship 

ing program of the Boy Scouts of 
America. If these hours were to be 
ted into dollars and cents, the 
price of the Boy Scout program would 
be staggering. Since this is not the 
Case, however, Scout budget needs are 
Very very modest indeed. Particularly 
this seen by comparing the Scout 
budget with a recent request from two 
Correctional institutions in the Cleve- 
land area, which have asked for $185 
Million for rehabilitation purposes. 
How much better to put only a fraction 
of this cost into the ounce of prevention 
Scouting movement represents. 

The Boy Scout program all over 
America is doing a truly magnificent job 
in fostering the ideals of true American- 

in our growing boys. In fact, I am 
lined to agree with the statement 
Once made by the beloved Will Rogers, 
‘The only trouble with the Boy Scouts is 
there just ain’t enough of them.” 
The Greater Cleveland council is to 
commended on making a sincere ef- 
fort to remedy that situation. 


President Carlos P. Garcia of the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


eo: ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to include for the RECORD a very 
teresting letter I received from an 
old friend, Mr, P. W. Reeves, and since 
letter relates to the Philippines and 
the dent Carlos P. Garcia, I feel that 
8 letter would be of interest to my 
olleagues in the House: 
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Marcu 24, 1959. 
Hon. GEORGE ANDREWS, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Frrenp; When the United States 
is sending the Secretary of State to the four 
corners of the world to patch up differences 
with other nations, when US. Gov- 
ernment officials are being sent all over 
the world on goodwill tours, it seems fool- 
ish for certain American magazines to con- 
tinue dishing out irresponsible journalistic 
tripe which is utterly unfounded and un- 
warranted, 

An American magazine's ill-timed article 
recently provoked rioting in La Paz, Bolivia, 
and caused the American Embassy in La 
Paz to be stoned. At least three leading 
magazines in America have recently attacked 
President Carlos P. Garcia of the Philip- 
pines. America can ill afford to lose friends 
in any part of the world at this ume. 

There is a political group in the Philip- 
pines which has done everything conceivable 
to undermine President Garcia since he as- 
sumed the office of President on March 17, 
1957. This is understandable. Those fel- 
lows are out of power and they are anxious 
to. get into power, but it is beyond me to 
figure out, as an American, why certain 
writers in the United States have joined in 
this fight on President Carlos P. Garcia. 
Since April 21, 1958, seven different vicious 
attacks have been made on President Garcia 
and the Philippine Government, and the at- 
tacks were made by two leading magazines 
in the United States. 

The Philippines tries to emulate the 
United States in the operation of its gov- 
ernment. More than 95 percent of the Fili- 
pino people love America. No Filipino loves 
America better than President Carlos P. 
Garcia, On March 10, 1959, while address- 
ing a group of American business executives 
in Manila, President Garcia stated: “I don't 
want to see the Philippines veer away from 
America. God knows I am not anti-Amer- 
ican. I want to make the Philippines a 
bridge between America and Asia * .“ 

On June 24, 1958, speaking in New York 
City, President Garcia stated: “I give this 


pledge on behalf of the Filipino people that 


we shall stand with the American people in 
defense of freedom as we have stood with 
them in the past—loyally without counting 
the cost. It would appear that s policy of 
neutralism has the net effect of abetting the 
aggressive purposes of International commu- 
nism. ‘The proof of this is to be seen in Asia 
and Africa where neutralism is a much- 
favored philosophy and where communism 
has been encouraged to make heavy inroads 
by stealth or armed intervention. In West- 
ern Europe, where communism has been re- 
jected, communism has found it less easy to 
pursue its objectives. I dare to stand and be 
counted with the American people on the 
side of freedom.” 

President Carlos P. Garcia stated his pub- 
lic service 34 years ago, in 1925 as a Congress- 
man. He served as Congressman 6 years, 9 
years as Governor of his home Province, al- 
most 14 years as Senator, 3 years and 3 
months as Vice President, and 2 years as 
President. He has not been touched by the 
breath of scandal during these 34 years. 
President Garcia has not lost any of his 
popularity. The small group in the Philip- 
pines which is opposing him in 1959, also op- 
poeed him when he was elected President in 
1957; and the opposition to President Garcia 
now was the opposition to him when he was 
elected Vice President in 1953 when he was 
the running mate of the late Ramon 
Magsaysay. 

The Garcia administration has taken steps 
to harness the resources of the country. A 
program has been charted to improve the 
country’s economic position, both agricul- 
turally and industrially. In trying to in- 
dustrialize the nation, it has been necessary 
to help many new industries. Assisting 
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these new industries during the past 2 years 
has been a heavy strain on the dollar re- 
serves of the country. 

When I saw the President a few days ago, 
he quoted the Immortal Abraham Lincoln 
when he said to me: “I do the very best I 
know how, the very best I can, and I mean 
to keep on doing so until the end.“ 

The facts which I have conveyed to you 
have not been told to the American people 
by the poisonous pen writers in the United 
States who are attacking this man whose 
honesty, integrity, statesmanship, and falth- 
ful service is unimpeachable, 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 


P. W. REEVES. 


Journalism, They Call It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 


a letter which I received from an at- 


torney in Manila, together with an edi- 
torial from the Daily Mirror, published 
in Manila, dated March 7, 1959. 

This letter together with the editorial 
show how our relations with a friendly 
ally can be severely damaged by ir- 
responsible attacks upon the adminis- 
tration of one of our allies. 

Our relations must be cemented by 
3 understanding, and coopera- 

on. 

The letter and editorial follow: 

MANILA, PHILIPPINES, March’ 29, 1959. 
Hon. James Urr, 
House of Representatives Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN AND Sm: I am sending 
you an editorial from the Daily Mirror, 
one of the leading newspapers in Manila, 
of date March 7, 1959. I thought you would 
like to include this in the proceedings of the 
daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It is a shame the way Time has attacked 
our President. Time did this dirty work in 
six different issues. The first attack was in 
August or September 1957, and we ignored 
that one, The next attack was April 21, 
1958, and we staged a rally of more than 
25,000 Filipinos. We bitterly denounced 
Time and Time's reporter. We burned Time 
Teas in front of the crowd at Plaza 


Since that attack in 1958, there have been 
four more attacks by Time on our great 
President. We are not perfect but we do not 
need anybody from Time magazine to wash 
our dirty linen. We have enough 
linen washers of our own right here in 
Manila. 

Time has done much damage here, Pick- 
ets marched in front of American Ambas- 
sador's office, also his house. Signs appeared 
on some streets telling Americans to go 
home. That is just a sample. Our people— 
95 percent—loye the Americans and we want 
to keep it that way by throttling filthy mag- 
azines like time. Time apparently has two 
objectives in making all these attacks, viz: 
(a) to turn our people against our President; 
and (b) to make trouble between America 
and our country. 

Hope you publish the editorial from Daily 
Mirror of March 7, 1959. 

Yours for justice, 
Remicro V. BARNES. 
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[From the Manila Daily Mirror, Mar. 7, 1959] 
JOURNALISM, THEY CALL Ir 


Not the least of the matters brought up at 
the World Press Congress in Columbia, Mo., 
was the case of Time magazine, This is the 
first time that an international conference of 
journalists and publishers has dealt with 
this subject. Heretofore, responsible news- 
men in the United States have privately de- 
plored the brand of journalism practiced by 
Time, but have not seen fit to express their 
opinion in any public forum. Even their re- 
marks at the World Press Congress were more 
inclined to deplore than to condemn. This 
is perhaps understandable; among the intel- 
ligentsia in the United States, Time is known 
for what it is, namely, a weekly entertain- 
ment rather than a source of news. 

But one may well wonder how long Time 
will go on its merry way amusing Americans 
and insulting the governments, leaders, and 
institutions of other peoples. When a U.S. 
Embassy in a friendly South American chpi- 
tal is stoned because of what Time attrib- 
uted, allegedly in jest, to one of its officials, 
it can no longer be taken lightly, even by 
Americans. Because it is identified with the 
interests of the Republican administration, 
what Time prints about the affairs of foreign 
countries will always be taken seriously. 
This weekly has been banned abroad time 
and again for ridiculing leaders and regimes 
it dislikes. When the targets were dictators 
with a bad name to begin with, Time was 
able to cloak its officiousness with the mantle 
of democracy. But Time, now accustomed to 
the sport, has made the mistake of lumping 
Afro-Asian nationalist leaders with Commu- 
nists. And in Latin America, Time treats 
presidents and ministers as if they were 
straight out of a comic opera. 

The latest Latin-American incident con- 
cerning Time occurred while the World Press 
Congress was still sitting. This was a provi- 
dential event, for it forced the delegates to 
take cognizance of the happening. Quoting 
a U.S. Embassy official, Time said that Bolivia 
should be divided among her neighbors. The 
Bolivians reached by stoning the American 
Embassy. It would have done no good to ex- 
plain that the supposed diplomat was jesting. 
The seeming levity of the remark, whoever its 
author was, was an obvious shield for a mali- 
cious intent, namely, to influence interna- 
tional opinion against the Bolivian Govern- 
ment. ; £ 

When Vice President Nixon was stoned and 
spat upon in the other South American capi- 
tals he visited, the people of La Paz made the 
headlines by giving him the most cordial 
reception of his trip. No one would have 
suspected then that the same people would 
be stoning the American Embassy within 
such a short time. But it has happened, 
thanks to Time’s handiwork. 

It would be comforting to know that Time 
intends to mend its ways from now on. But 
there is no sign of repentance, and probably 
there never will be as long as the weekly’s 
circulation remains unaffected by isolated 
boycotts abroad. To the contrary, the more 
people it offends the more arrogant and un- 
feeling Time seems to get. Americans may 
have learned to live with it, but not the peo- 
ple of most other countries, especially the 
newly independent countries of Asia and 
Africa, It is in these areas that a magazine 
like Time does the most harm, and much of 
this is harm to America and what it stands 
for. 
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A Constitutional Amendment to Control 
Federal Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr: SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
a House concurrent resolution which has 
been ‘introduced in the Iowa Legislature 
by State Representative Kenneth 
Stringer, of Scott County, and two of 
his fellow representatives, Grassley and 
Flatt. 

The resolution proposes an amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution for the purpose 
of holding Federal expenditures within 
income, In view of the mounting na- 
tional debt and the pressure to run the 
Government on a deficit basis, I feel that 
the resolution has so much merit that we 
should give every consideration to its 
promotion. 


The resolution follows: 
House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 8 


Concurrent resolution making application 
to the Congress of the United States for 
the calling of a convention to propose an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States 


Whereas there is much concern about Fed- 
eral spending and the Federal debt; and 

Whereas article V of the Constitution of 
the United States provides that upon appli- 
cation of two-thirds of the States, Congress 
shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments to such Constitution, which shall be 
submitted to the State legislatures or State 
conventions for ratification: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa, That this general assembly 
hereby makes application to the Congress of 
the United States to call a convention for 
the purpose of proposing one amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
such amendment to provide for the fol- 
lowing: 

1. That the annual appropriations of Con- 
gress shall not exceed the estimated receipts 
which shall be transmitted to Congress by 
the President on the first day of each regular 
session of Congress. Such estimated receipts 
shall be for the ensuing fiscal year under the 
existing tax laws, If, however, Congress re- 
vises the tax laws, the President shall esti- 
mate the effect of such revisions and trans- 
mit a revised estimate of total receipts to 
Congress, which shall be the amount to 
which appropriations shall be limited. 

2. That if Congress appropriates money 
in excess of the estimated receipts for said 
fiscal year, the President shall be authorized 
and directed to reduce such appropriations 
so that they do not exceed the receipts 
transmitted by the President. 

3. That the foregoing limitations shall not 
apply in time of war or during the period 
ending on the date of the expiration of 1 
full fiscal year after the termination thereof. 
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Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Iowa is hereby directed to send 
certified copies of this concurrent resolution 
to the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, to each 
Member of Congress from the State of Iowa, 
and to the Chief Executive and presiding offi- 
cers of thé legislative bodies of each of the 
several States, 


Contrasting Political Philosophies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, families 
living in the United States who were on 
moderate and fixed incomes suffered 
great hardship due to rising prices and 
the cost of food, shelter and clothing 
from 1939 to 1952 when, except for the 
80th Congress, control of both the legis- 
lative and the executive branches of the 
Federal Government was in the hands of 
the Democrats. 

On March 9, 1959, the House-Senate 
Joint Economic Committee issued its 
12th annual review of the President's 
economic report and the budget. The 
10 Democrats on this committee must 
have forgotten about what happened 
during those previous years because in 
their views on the review they charge the 
present Republican administration poli- 
cies reflect too much concern with price 
rises. Committee Republicans reject 
that criticism, as do, Iam sure, all lower 
income persons who have experienc 
the effects of a shrinking buying power 
of the dollar. 

Very rightly, it seems to me, an ad- 
ministration must concern itself from 
day to day and month to month with the 
threat of the possible diminishing value 
of the dollar and a resultant rise in the 
cost of living. The time to give atten- 
tion to such a situation is before any such 
drop in the value of the consumer dol- 
lar occurs—not afterward when counter- 
action is too late. 

Let us remember that prior to 1952 
under Democratic administrations, the 
cost of living rocketed some 90 percent, 
shrinking the value of wages and true 
income to about 52 cents. A $1,000 laid 
away in a savings account in 1939 for 4 
rainy day as a result shrank to about 
$520 by 1952. 

Let us not forget either another thing 
which added to the economic plight o 
the wage earner during this same peri 
In addition to the cut in income dollars 
of nearly one-half, due to lower value of 
the dollar, his burden of taxes was in- 
creased, Between 1939 and 1952, lower 
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income groups were drastically hurt by 
the Democratic Congress through a re- 
duced personal income tax exemption 
from $2,500 to $1,000 for a married 
Couple, and from $1,000 to $500 for a 
Single worker. 

On top of this, adding to a worker's 
Woes, the Democrats increased. the mini- 
mum rate of taxation from 4 percent on 
the first $4,000 of income to 23 percent 
on the first $2,000 of income. 

This is the record as to the treatment 
of lower income workers and retired per- 
Sons. 

Furthermore, only once during those 
years was there a tax reduction—that oc- 
curred in 1948 when the Republican 80th 
Congress, over the veto of a Democratic 
President, increased exemptions and re- 
duced the minimum income tax rate. 

Of course, the New Deal-Fair Deal 
`- Philosophy of economics embraces big- 
ger taxes and more spending. The Dem- 
crat Party in its basic principle has been 
Consistent in this respect over the past 27 
Years. It is still the party of high taxes 
And a shrinking dollar. The Democratic 
Advisory Council goes further and advo- 
Cates keeping Federal spending of bor- 
Towed, deficit dollars as a vital factor 
to a growing national economy. 

Not all Democrat legislators believe in 
Federal Government controls and big 
Spending. Many Democrats oppose the 
Welfare state idea, but these are out of 
Step with the program of the majority 
Darty of the Congress. The outstanding 

ocratic savers, economizers, and 
those who consistently represent a basic 

logy contrary to their own party 
leadership, of course, are entitled to full 
Credit as individuals. However, under 
Our political system it is the party that 
Offers a program and, Mr. Speaker, in my 
Opinion the record is clear that between 
the two political philosophies it is the 
Republicans who favor low taxes and 
Seek. to protect the econcmy of the 
consumer, 


TVA Spends Your Tax Dollars Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
abilty of our own U.S, industry to com- 
pete with foreign made goods is becoming 
a threat to labor and to our entire econ- 
omy. The latest example being the pur- 
chase by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
ot a huge generator from a foreign con- 
Cern, at a price far below the bids sub- 
Mitted by Westinghouse and General 
Electric. 

The two domestic manufacturers are 
being criticized by certain union bosses 
for their inability to submit a winning 

id. Hence, I felt it my duty to get the 
facts, as stated in a letter to me from 

estinghouse under date of April 3, 
1959, and which I here insert in the 
REcorp. 
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Now, of course, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority would like to have all the 
American taxpayers believe that by 
accepting the low foreign bid for this 
generator, they saved money for all the 
American taxpayers—but, to a very 
great degree it is only the people in the 
Tennessee Valley who will benefit, since 
it is only those people who profit by the 
cheap subsidized TVA elegtric power 
made available to them due to the over 
$3 billion of all the American people’s 
tax dollars, which Congress has appro- 
priated interest free and tax free to TVA 
over the past 25 years. 

If the businessmen and the farmers of 
a neighboring State, Iowa for example, 
were furnished all the money they would 
need to buy a business or a farm—stock 
and equipment—interest free, and then 
be tax free, they would soon drive every 
Iowa businessman and farmer to the 
wall. Is it any wonder TVA can sell 
electric power far below private power 
producers, who pay both interest and 
taxes? 

And Mr. Speaker, a comparable com- 
petitive situation applies with almost 
equal force as between Westinghouse 
and General Electric and the successful 
foreign bidder. The Westinghouse let- 
ter follows: 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP., 

, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 3, 1959. 
Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, 7 r 
Congress of the United States, House of Rep- 

resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JENSEN: We appreciate your In- 
terest in getting the facts concerning the 
TVA 500,000-kilowatt steam turbine order 
referred to in the letter you have received 
from the United Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers of America. 

In this letter, the general president of the 
UE has done a great disservice to the union's 
membership and to the Nation with absurd 
charges of 265 percent profits in the elec- 
trical industry of the United States. The 
letter presents an argument based on false 
assumptions, incorrect figures and distor- 
tions of fact. Its resulting conclusions are 
ludicrous. 

For example, while the UE does not deny 
that U.S. electrical manufacturers pay wages 
at least 214 times those paid in England, 
they somehow calculate that our labor costs 
on this $18 million job are only $91,000 more 
than Parsons labor costs. 

They calculate further that the total cost 
of building this giant steam turbine gen- 
erator would be only $5,300,000. The fact. 
is that this amount wouldn't cover the cost 
of materials—to say nothing of wages and 
salaries, the costs of providing and operating 
our factories and their great number of ma- 
chine tools, transportation, research and de- 
velopment, and many additional expenses. 

I am sure that Westinghouse stockholders 
would be delighted if our profits could be a 
little closer to the 265 percent that UE says 
we enrn, instead of the 4 percent or slightly 
less that we actually have earned in the 
last several years. ‘ 

The UE letter bases its charges of prof- 
iteering on what it says are company figures. 
It then quotes a statement by Mr. A. C. 
Monteith which appeared in the Westing- 
house News to the effect that the TVA order 
in question would have meant 1,080,000 
man-hours of work for Westinghouse em- 
ployees at the Lester and East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., plants and 375,000 man-hours of work 
for employees in plants of supplier com- 


es. 
What the UE does not say is that these 
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figures represent only the direct factory la- 
bor which would have been involved in pro- 
duction of the steam turbine generator—the 
labor of those factory employees who would 
have been working full-time on this particu- 
lar job and who are directly affected by the 
loss of this order. When we cited these 
man-hour figures to show the possible ef- 
fect of this lost order on employment, we 
were intentionally conservative, limiting the 
figure to direct labor only. 

The figure does not include the host of 
service personnel such as crane operators, 
materials handlers, production clerks, plant 
guards, supervisors and others. Such in- 
direct labor costs are at least double the 
direct labor costs. This means that the 
total labor cost of manufacturing this type 
of giant electrical equipment is approxi- 
mately three times the actual direct labor 
cost, And that covers only the people in 
the manufacturing plants. In addition, 
there is the cost of the people in the re- 
search and development departments and 
laboratories whose efforts keep American 
electrical apparatus ahead of the world in 
reliability and efficlency. And there are sales 
costs and administrative costs. The UE let- 
ter ignores all these. 

As a second step in its series of miscalcu- 
lations, the UE takes this small ion of 
total labor cost and multiplies it by several 
industry average wage figures—which also 
are incorrect when applied to the Westing- 
house plants Involved. The skilled employees 
who build these giant machines earn well 
above the average industry wage. 

Then, to muddle even more the already 
completely inaccurate “calculation,” the UE 
applies a mythical productive efficiency ad- 
vantage which, they imply, the heavy elec- 
trical manufacturers in this country have 
over similar plants abroad. This, they claim, 
is 244 percent. I such an advantage exists 
in the production of heavy electric power 
apparatus, we are not aware of it. And 
judging from the low bids of foreign elec- 
trical manufacturers, they haven't heard 
of their great disadvantage either. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the officers 
of a national labor union who represents 
thousands of American workmen spread this 
type of economic nonsense which can only 
work against the best interests of their mem- 
bers in a segment of industry where reduced 
employment has been and still is a problem. 

Such propaganda is serlous also in that it 
encourages those who fall to see the dan- 
gers involved in our Government buying 
heavy electric power apparatus from foreign 
companies which could not provide the 
3 repairs and maintenance in time 
of war. 

The UE letter dismisses the security ques- 
tion as a “hypocritical issue” raised to jus- 
tify our inability to meet the low bids of 
forelgn suppliers. We are willing to leave 
to your Judgment whether or not the con- 
tinuous supply of electric power to key de- 
fense production areas of the country during 
a national emergency is a real or a hypo- 
critical” issue, In 1957, TVA supplied more 
than half the power used by the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, for example. 

Despite TVA reassurances on the ability 
of foreign suppliers to provide service, the 
fact remains that the Parsons company does 
not have a steam turbine generator manu- 
facturing plant on this continent. Nor is 
there any plant in Canada capable of han- 
dling major repairs of large steam turbine 
generators. Parsons, in its bid, said it has 
just three technical men in all of North 
America to handle repairs and maintenance. 
By contrast, Westinghouse has more than 
1,000 neid service engineers, and, in addition 
to our major manufacturing plants, we haye 
service and repair plants throughout the 
United States. Any major repair or replace- 
ment on such a steam turbine generator 
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as the TVA Colbert Station unit would re- 
quire Parsons to ship the unit overseas or 
ship parts from overseas—something which 
could be impossible in time of war or other 
national emergency. 

This very real issue of national security 
should not be screened from view by the 
smoke of misinformation emanating from 
UE or any other source. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. H. BARTLETT, 
Vice President. 


James H. Gray, Editor and Publisher of 
the Albany, Ga., Herald, Named Citizen 
of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON, E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 24, 1959, Hon. James H. 
Gray, publisher and editor of the Albany 
Herald and owner of WALB radio and 
television station, received the highest 
honor that can be bestowed upon a Geor- 
gia citizen for loyal and outstanding 
services to his State, when he accepted 
the Georgia Citizen of the Year award 
from the Association of the County Com- 
missioners. 

The county commissioners are the 
managers of the affairs of their respec- 
tive counties and the action of the Asso- 
ciation of the County Commissioners re- 
flect the views of the people of all the 
counties of Georgia as no other organi- 
zation can. 

A short newspaper account of Mr. 
Gray's nomination and acceptance reads 
as follows: i 
“MAN or YEAR" STATE AWARD GOES TO EDITOR 

ATLANTA.—James H. Gray, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Albany Herald, today was pre- 
sented the Association of County Commis- 
sioners’ citizen of the year award. 

The presentation was made by Dr. W. A. 
Blasingame of Moultrie, past president of the 
association, He described Gray as a native 
of Massachusetts but a Georgian by choice. 

Blasingame said Gray “sees and under- 
stands our situation * * * above all he is 
a Georgian.” 

In a brief acceptance speech the Albany 
publisher said he was “profoundly grateful 
for this significant award.“ 

TIME OF STRESS 

“You and I are living in highly emotional 
times for the Nation and our beloved State,” 
Gray said. “The isues—political, economic, 
and social—are many-sided and susceptible 
to solutions that do not come clear, unfor- 
tunately.” 

He told the commissioners that clamor is 
most apt to drown out the voice of reason. 
The result is “confusion that we find swirl- 
ing about us.” 

Gray then added: “The colossal folly of 
our history, that here and nowhere else will 
we find the clues to solving our problems.” 

FREEDOM'S DANGER 

He said freedom gets lost in big govern- 
ment and that as a government grows its 
spokesmen “presume to tell the people what 
freedom is and what freedom is not.” 
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Gray said the South has seen such an in- 
terpretation “infringe upon our freedom in 
such highly exclusive matters as social rela- 
tionships and the education of our children.” 

Gray then added: “The colossal folly of 
this unholy business has been well illus- 
trated. It leads to the rule of force which 
completely ignores that old American princi- 
ple of consent of the governed.” 

Mr. Gray came to Albany, Ga., from 
Springfield, Mass., and, as he says, he 
“became a southerner by choice.” Mr. 
Gray has great respect and admiration 
for the people of Georgia and the South, 
and we think “Jimmy” Gray is one of 
our outstanding citizens, and that we 
are lucky indeed to have him. The ex- 
perience of “Jimmy” Gray is simply ad- 
ditional proof that prejudice is some- 
thing a person must help build up against 
himself, while friendship can never be 
denied to a genuine friend. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the idea that the 
Georgia people would not deny “Jimmy” 
Gray any honor he might seek. 


Greek River Became a “Horn of Plenty” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am including the second article 
written by Mr. Coleman A. Harwell, 
editor of the Nashville Tennessean, 
while on a world tour under the auspices 
of the State Department Exchange Pro- 
gram, 

This article on Greece will be of par- 
ticular interest to each Member of the 
House and I commend it to your reading. 

The article follows: 

GREEK River BECAME A “HORN OF PLENTY” 
(By Coleman A. Harwell) 

ATHENS.—The other morning we were hav- 
ing breakfast at the Mediterranean Hotel, 
in Salonika. 

A couple seated at the table next to us 
was in animated conversation. They were 
speaking German. 

“The place is loaded with German sales- 
men,” said my companion. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

“Yes, so we noticed today.“ I replied. “As 
we drove through the Thessaly Plains, we 
saw a tractor being demonstrated to a vil- 
lage crowd. It was a Porsche.” 

That is item number one in a series of 
three which are being cited under the head- 
ing: Little Things May Have Big Meaning. 

The others are these: (1) Ground has 
been broken on Queen Sophia Avenue for 
the $7 million Athens Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
and (2) French and German private capital 
is supporting the bid of an American firm 
to construct the largest powerplant in 
Greece. = 

PROGRESS AHEAD * 

These facts add up to such an impressive 
total, in my view, that the following rash 
forecast is justified: Greece will make sig- 
nificant economic progress in the next 10 
years, 
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Few people qualified to do so will make 
such a forecast openly. There are too many 
hindrances. But conversations with several 
informed people whose confidential predic- 
tions range from hopeful to positive, plus 
some readily available encouraging data, 
strengthen my conclusion. 

The importance of economic stability here 
is obvious. With a strong economy, Greece 
is a vigorous ally in a key spot between 
East and West. Without it, communism 
is a continuing threat, and that in the 
face of the fact that Greeks on the whole 
are as strongly antagonistic to communism 
as any people could be. 

Consider some obstacles: 

1. Lack of economic confidence: Monetary 
values haye been wiped out three times in 
a lifetime for the Greeks. So now, when 
they have money they put it in real things: 
Houses, automobiles, household items, etc- 
Bank savings, which spur industrial develop- 
ment, are negligible, despite 8-percent in- 
terest. 

2. Lack of political confidence. The na- 
tion’s sentiment is largely middle of the 
road, perhaps a little to the left, (It Ís 
overwhelmingly Greek Orthodox in faith. 
which is rightist, anti-Communist). It 
heavy unemployment spurs the leftist party- 
And the big problem is that the center 
groups are split up in squabbles, causing 
many voters to turn right or left, with the 
result that leftists get more votes tha? 
justified. 

3. Heavy industry which is necessary to 
create jobs, is contrary to Greek tradition · 
Instance: Family loyalty is the big thing. 
Everybody wants to help Uncle Vasilly or 
Cousin Costas, but no one is inclined to do 
and die for deal old Westinghouse. In- 
stance: Department stores and supermar~ 
kets don't exist. Business is small, run by 
the family. Instance: Greeks buy suits 
from tailors, shoes from cobblers. No Fash- 
ion Park or Genesco here. 

4. Cafeneion-itis: The cafeneion is the 
world’s foremost coffee klatche. It is no 
casual thing, such as the guys or gals slip” 
ping out for a quick cup of java at DO'S 
Grill. It isa fundamental social institution 
for all men, morning and eyening. A tiny 
cup of coffee, a huge amount of talk. What 
started as a relaxing social event has become 
a symptom of frustration, in the opinion of 
many Greeks, Problems that might 
solved are talked to death. Cyprus is an en, 
couraging exception—and Greeks blame 
this on U.S. pressure. 

So much for the negative. On the posi” 
tive side, we submit these points: 

1. An industrious, buoyant people. 

2. World interest centered on Greece, po“ 
litically and militarily. 

3. An historic attraction that no area can 
outdo, increasing in value as Western cul- 
ture adyances. Our civilization came tO 
life here; the spread of Christianity began 
here. Climate is a plus factor. 

4. Industrial potential that has been un- 
derestimated. 

We will let the first three points speak 
for themselves at this time, taking up 
3 (including the Conrad Hilton) in a sub- 
sequent article on tourism. For now, con- 
sider No. 4. 


PLENTIFUL RESOURCES 


Greek resources haye long. been under- 
rated. For instance, it has bauxite de bas 
in the hundreds of millions of tons, sufi- 
cient to establish an industry. It has simis 
lar deposits of chromatic iron ore and 9 
lignite, some of which is being used already 
to create power. It has large amounts 
unused waterpower. 

Greek powerplants, water and lignite, pro- 
duce 490,000 kilowatts of energy 2 
thanks, in large part, to U.S. aid. This 5 
more than twice the prewar figure, and sin 
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& grid system has boosted efficiency, it 
amounts to an actual increase of 5.9 times 
the prewar rate. 

At long last there is reason to hope, even 
to believe, that the great Achelos River Dam, 
or dams will be built soon. There has been 
& good deal of waste motion, starting with 
& survey by Ebasco, the U.S. ‘engineering 
firm which, incidentally, faced considerable 
Criticism for a survey in the TVA area. For 
Whatever reason, it was only -a partial 
survey. 

Now bids have been made, based on that 
Survey. The bids must obviously be inexact 

use they cover not only construction 
and financing costs, but also a completed 
Survey setting out final details bf the proj- 
ect. So, the bids sre based on what the 
bidder considers the most feasible way to 
develop the site. Thus, they vary widely 
and the Greek Government must choose be- 
tween them in that light, 

It is understood that the United States is 
trying to persuade the Greeks to have a final 

. detailed survey made, and take bids on that. 
That sounds reasonable. 

Meanwhile, Morrison-Knudsen, U.S, engi- 
neering firm, has private German and 
French financial support in its bid of $44 
‘Million, This firm, incidentally, built Boul- 
der Dam, has done much work in Europe, 
and is doing the big Helmland project in Af- 
shanistan, where we go soon, 

MAJOR COMPETITOR 


Considered a major competitor for the job 
is an Italian group, bidding $37 million, 
financed in patt by money from war repara- 
tions due from Italy to Greece. The time 
factor is perhaps as important as the basic 
8 bid and Morrison-Knudsen is ahead 

this. 


Incidentally, Greece's Deputy Premier Ka- 
Nellopolous, who is in the United States for 
NATO's 10th anniversary fete, is reported 
Planning to discuss development loan funds 
in Washington for the project. Request for 
Such a loan already wasin, It is understood 
that this would not give American bidders 
any preference in the competition. 

These factors to one side, however, there 
ls reason to be encouraged toward realization 
Of this iong-discussed project which would 
Add 180,000 kilowatts to the Nation's power 
Brid from the river in western Greece, It is 
Understood that an additional 60,000 kilo- 
Watts would be readily available with a 
fourth turbine, and even this might be in- 
creased. 

Thus, there is within sight (for the op- 
timist) 1 million kilowatts of power, many 
times Greece's prewar production. 


CAN MAKE ALUMINUM 


And what could be achieved thereby? For 
One thing, instead of shipping its bauxite ore 
for 85.40 per ton, most of it to Russia, and 
Importing aluminum products at $500 per 
ton and up, Greece might be processing its 
Own bauxite all the way to the finished prod- 
Ucts. Greek workers would benefit, stock- 

‘Olders would make profits, more foreign 
exchange would be provided, fringe industries 
Would spring up, etc. 

Upon these things is the optimism for 
Greece based. 

Bear in mind, she had only 10 years of 
Peace, and 4 of those wracked by Cyprus, 
compared with nearly 14 continuous years 

Or the rest of Europe. If war clouds stay 
Sway, Greece may have a sunny future. 
i The Achelos River is no exception to the 
Sct that the Greeks have a legend for every- 

ing. Hearing it, I am reminded that we 
are similarly blessed as to the Cumberland 
and Tennessee Rivers—with Indian legends. 

The Greek legend is that Achelos fought 
Heracles twice for the love of Deianira. He 

defeated both times and took the form 
a snake, then that of a bull, Heracles 
ŝeized him, wrenched off a horn and threw 
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him Into the river Thoas, which was there- 
after called the Achelos, Then, says the 
legend, the horn was rescued by the Naiads, 
who filled it with flowers and it became the 
horn of plenty. 

eo legend might well apply to our rivers, 


Jobless March Flops: Too Much Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


Í OF ILLINOIS 
\ oN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
we witnessed the so-called march on 
Washington, by members of the AFL- 
CIO in an effort to stampede the Con- 
gress into enacting their grandiose 
schemes for further Federal support 
programs. 

I am happy to report that in my con- 
gressional district, where last year we 
were suffering considerably from layoffs 
in the heavy machinery industry, prac- 
tically all of the men furloughed have 
now being recalled. Asa matter of fact, 
following the editorial entitled, “The 
March on Washington,” I include for 
printing in the Recorp the news dis- 
patch entitled, “Jobless March Flops: 
Too Much Work,” appearing in the April 
7 issue of the Peoria Journal Star: 
From the Peoria Journal Star, Apr. 8, 1959] 

Tue MARCH ON WASHINGTON 

Because the 1-day AFL-CIO conference 
today has been called a march on Washing- 
ton, many of us have visualized a parade of 
some kind, Actually it is a shrewdly timed 
device to remind Congress that organized 
labor is looking over its shoulder; shrewdly 
timed becaues the House Ways and Means 
Committee was scheduled to start hearings 
yesterday on general unemployment com- 
pensation proposals. 

By meeting in Washington today, some 
5,000 representatives of labor unions will 
dramatize thelr insistence on Federal broad- 
ening of unemployment compensation. But 
we think President Eisenhower's position on 
this question is right. The Federal Govern- 
ment ought to walt to see what State gov- 
ernments do before it considers any perma- 
nent revision of Federal law. The exten- 
sion of unemployment compensation to July 
1, already passed, is a stopgap measure, 

On March 23, the President told the execu- 
tive committee of the governors’ conference 
that States have the authority and respon- 
sibility to provide adequate benefits under 
the Federal-State unemployment insurance 
program, Governors. agree that it is pri- 
marily a State program. It is to be dealt 
with “without imposition of Federal stand- 
ards, governing eligibility, duration, or the 
amount of benefits.” Basic reason is that 
the States should act first because they can 
act quickest, each to suit its own needs. 

The President recommends that States 
pay benefits of 50 percent of average weekly 
wages for a minimum of 26 weeks, Of the 
49 State legislatures, 46 are meeting or have 
met this year. When Congress sees what 
these legislatures have provided, then, and 
not until then, can it make a decision on 
broadening the law. 

The Georgia Legislature has met and gone 
home without doing anything. Montans 
made some changes but they were vetoed by 
the Governor. Six other legislatures have 
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voted to Increaes benefits and duration in 
various degrees. 

Present maximum payment of unemploy- 
ment varies from 36 weeks (Utah) to 16 
weeks (Florida). Maximum amounts range 
from $26 to 870 a week. 

These basic conditions will not be changed 
by labor's march. 


[From the Peoria Journal Star, Apr. 7, 1959] 
Jonas Manch FLors; Too Muck Work 
Unemployed? OK so try to find some. 
United Automobile Workers, Local 974 had 

to go into the ranks of its retired members 

to find delegates to send to an AFL-CIO un- 
employment demonstration Wednesday in 

Washington, D.C. T 
Other Peoria area labor locals also had some 

trouble finding members to attend the con- 

ference which will be given a start by Walter 

Reuther, president of the UAW Wednesday 

morning at the National Guard Armory in 

Washington. 

The Caterpillar union will send a con- 
tingent of 20 retired members, but Fred 
Schraeder, business agent of the Brewery 
Workers said his local has notified the in- 
ternational union that delegates will have to 
come from eastern locals where there is more 
unemployment. 

The Peoria Trades and Labor Assembly is 
not sending a delegate, according to T. C. 
Salzer, president. Canton’s United Automo- 
bile Workers local at the International Har- 
vester Co. plant will send a dozen men to join 
an expected 1,000 leaying Chicago this after- 
noon by special train. 


Reds Sell Wares on TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include an article written by Arthur E. 
Fetridge, and appearing in the Boston 
Sunday Herald of March 29, 1959: \ 
Reps SELL Wares ON TV—PrRoOPAGANDISTS GET 

; Free HAND 
(By Arthur E. Fetridge) 

Television and radio have been patting 
themselves on the backs for the wonderful 
so-called news-in-depth programs they have 
been offering. Many of them are wonder- 
ful and deserving of high praise, yet I have 
a reservation because of what the producers 
of these programs thus far, to my knowledge, 
ignore, 

I have yet to hear the narrator, moderator 
or host of any of these news-in-depth pro- 
grams say, either at the start or end of the 
program, “We realize that this interview or 
film presents only the side of the person in- 
terviwed of what our cameraman was 
allowed to take.” 

Let's take a recent film taken inside 
China. Since Red China is a police state, 
no one takes photographs or makes motion 
picture films without the express sanction of 
the Communist government. 

GREAT SELLING 

When this particular film was shown on 
television the Reds were hard at work es- 
tablishing communes, which in this coun- 
try would be tantamount to slave labor 
camps. 

As I watched this film I was struck by 
the happy attitude of the people, by the 
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willingness with which they threw them- 
selyes into their work and by their general 
acceptance of regimentation. 

It was a great sell for this type of liv- 
ing and for communism. Everyone was 
working away merrily. Everyone loved to 
work 12 hours a day. Everyone loved living 
in communal bunkhouses and not having to 
worry about getting meals, or taking care 
of children, or having thelr own home or 
own land to till. 

Somehow I suspect every scene shown in 
that film was carefully staged by the Com- 
munists. Since seeing the film I suspect 
it all the more by small items I’ve seen in 
the daily press telling of people who have 
risked their lives to escape the communes, 


RED PROPAGANDA 


I wonder why no mention was made of 
this staging by the marrator of the film? 
He must have realized it. 

As another example let us consider the 
interview by U.S. newsmen in Russia with 
Russia's dictator, Nikita S. Khrushchev, on 
June 2, 1957, This interview received wide 
publicity and without doubt was an out- 
standing bit of brilliant coverage. However, 
it stands out as one of the best examples of 
television in this country being used to 
spread Red propaganda. 

When a newspaper runs such an interview, 
either in the story containing the interview 
or in an adjoining column we'll find an 
interpretation of various statements. If the 
man being interviewed comes out with an 
outright falsehood the reporter has the op- 
portunity of saying so. If he evades or de- 
livers doubletalk that, too, is pointed out in 
the story. 

This is rarely done in these news-in-depth 

It almost seems as though they 
are granted of a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 


ANSWERS UNTRUTHS 


In that particular interview, of which 
President Eisenhower was rather critical, we 
saw Khrushchev give a masterful exhibition 
of sidestepping critical questions. Some he 
evaded. Others he pretended to answer by 
launching into long harangues that had 
little to do with the subject at hand. 

His interview was filled with propaganda 
galore, with not a soul to answer it. The 
questions were perfectly all right but the 
answers were not. 

Many people who do not follow news- 
papers too regularly could not be aware that 
some of Khrushchev's answers were un- 
truths. They would not catch the evasions 
because of their lack of knowledge of world 
affairs. Many others, for similar reasons, 
missed the velled attack on the United 
States, 

All of this could be cleared up if the 
producers of these programs would point 
out the omissions in the interviews at its 
close, or even warn the viewer that some of 
the material to be heard is pure propa- 
ganda. However, our feeling is that they 
have no desire to rob the show In any way 
of the glory they hope will be heaped on it. 


Pennsylvania Supreme Court Justice 
Michael A. Musmanno Delivers Bril- 
liant Address on the Sacco-Vanzetti 
Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on April 
2, 1959, my good friend, Pennsylvania 
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Supreme Court Justice Michael A. Mus- 
manno delivered a brilliant address be- 
fore the joint judiciary committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature on the cele- 
brated Sacco-Vanzetti case, which, I 
believe, will take its place in the litera- 
ture of eloquent expression in behalf of 
the sacred principle of justice. I have 
followed the Sacco-Vanzetti case ever 
since I was a student at the Harvard Law 
School and I have always felt that some- 
how here justice went astray, It cer- 
tainly appears to me that the men did 
not get the kind of a fair trial which 
everyone is entitled to, in accordance 
with the best traditions of a fair trial in 
America. =- 

All of America is interested in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. It is being studied 
in many universities and colleges 
throughout the Nation, and I am certain 
that every lover of justice will be en- 
lightened and gratified to read what Jus- 
tive Musmanno has to say on the subject. 
Iam, therefore, pleased to submit Justice 
Musmanno's address to the Congress: 
ADDRESS BY PENNSYLVANIA SUPREME COURT 

JUSTICE MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO BEFORE THE 

Joer HOUSE AND SENATE JUDICIARY COM- 

MITTEE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 

CONSIDERING THE CELLA RESOLUTION, CALL- 

ING FOR THE POSTHUMOUS PARDON OF SACCO 

AND VANZETTI, STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 

2, 1959 

Mr. Chairman and members of this dis- 
tinguished joint judiciary committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, this committee 
is undertaking a task which is destined to 
inspire mankind everywhere, because It. is 
dedicating itself to the most sacred cause 
which can exist in the relationship between 
human beings, and that, of course, is justice. 
The resolution introduced by Representa- 
tive Cella seeks to do justice for whom? It 
asks for justice for two humble creatures, 
creatures so humble that they are not even 
listed among the living. To what greater 
heights of nobility can the human spirit 
climb than the desire to do justice to men 
who cannot pay, who cannot vote, and who 
cannot even proffer a hand of gratitude? 
But though these two men do not live, their 
Uves and the true, unimpeachable story of 
their death may well become the moral bar- 
rier to save other men from annihilation for 
the gratification of venal ambition. 

While nothing can be done to bring back 
the lives of a good shoemaker and a poor 
fish peddler, now dead over 31 years, your 
acknowledgment of their tragedy will still 
fulfill their profound aspiration, as it was 
eloquently and touchingly spoken by Van- 
vetti; Never in our full life could we hope 
to do such work for tolerance, for justice, for 
man's understanding of man as now we do 
by accident.” 

However, what you accomplish will not be 
the result of accident; it will be the result 
of study and of dispassionate consideration. 
What you do will be done in accordance with 
the traditions: of the just and equal laws 
enunciated in the Mayflower compact and 
which have been the guiding genius of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Your 
conclusions will show that if Massachusetts 
departed from her traditional path of tol- 
erance, justice, and man's understanding of 
man, it was not because of the will of the 
State but because of some men who erred 
unintentionally, some who erred maliciously 
and purposefully, and some who simply were 
not worthy of the honored accolade of Mas- 
sachusetts citizenship. 

T pray of you that when you open the 
book of the Sacco-Vanzetti case you will read 
all its pages. And as you turn those pages, 
do not let your eyes leap over the passages 
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of unworthy deeds conimitted by unworthy 
men, Massachusetts does not need to fear 
for its greatness because of a few individuals 
who wore robes of office too big for their 
moral frames and accomplished evil which 
spread far beyond the shadows of their 
boundless conceit and selfish projection. 

No worthy citizen of Massachusetts today 
would entertain any qualm about criticizing 
the prosecutors of Rogers Williams, even 
though ít was the Massachusetts General 
Court, presided over by the then Governor, 
which condemned that great man whose 
only crime was that of advocating liberty 
of conscience. No estimable person today 
would hesitate to censure the same General 
Court of Massachusetts which in 1637 con- 
demned the ineffable religious leader Anne 
Hutchinson to perpetual banishment. I am 
sure that this committee approves, without 
reservation, the action of your legislature. 
and the action of Governor Furcolo, taken 
only 2 years ago, in pardoning Ann Pudeator 
and other women who were hanged 85 
witches in 1692 after a so-called trial in 
Salem. By suitable legislation you removed 
from the glorious escutcheon of Massachu- 
setts the last lingering stains of the Salem 
witchcraft executions by pardoning those 
who had not been exonerated in 1711. 

Whether it is pleasant to contemplate Or 
not, it cannot be denied that in 1927 the 
world saw a similar type of stain appear on 
the resplendent banner of this State whe? 
two men were executed while efforts were 
still being made by their attorneys, of whom 
I was privileged to be one, to obtain a stay 
of execution from members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States where a petition 
for a review of their cases had already been 
filed. That stain had begun to form 7 years 
before when these two men were cast into 
prison, and ambitious prosecutors with 
clever brains and ingenious plans plotted to 
entangle them in a series of circumstances. 
some real and some invented, so as to make 
them appear robbers and killers, never paus- 
ing to reflect on, or care about, the possibil- 
ities and probabilities that their quarries 
might be innocent. That stain deepened and 
widened through 7 years of misconduct, ſab- 
rication, perversity, and willful blindness to 
fact and truth, all performed and perpe- 
trated in the name of Massachusetts by am- 
bitious men unconcerned about the badge 
of shame which might follow after they 
left the scene of action. 

District Attorney Frederick G. Katzmann 
was so lacking in shame that he connived 
with a firearms expert, Captain Proctor, to 
have him testify in such a manner as to de- 
ceive the jury into believing that a bullet 
found in the body of one of the dead pa 
guards had been fired through Sacco's pistol 
when he knew that Proctor had no sw 
evidence. He and the witness even 
upon the lying language which was to be 
used, ‘ 
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The prosecution connlved to keep away 


. from the trial an eyewitness to the murder. 


Roy E. Gould, who told the prosecution that 
one of the bandits shot at him at a distance 
of 10 feet, the bullet perforating his coat, 
and that he got a good look at the man the 
Commonwealth claimed was Sacco, Gowd 
said it was not Sacco. Gould was not called 
as a witness nor was his name given to 
defense, as in law and conscience the 
trict attorney Is required to do. 

When a proved criminal by the name of 
Celestino Madeiros confessed to being 3 
participant in the South Braintree crime 
and declared that Sacco and Vanzetti wers 
not in the crime, the district attorney's ofc 
instead of immediately launching an in- 
vestigation to determine the truth of 
Madeiro’s statement, assumed an air of m: 
difference to this extraordinary developmen 
in the case and then later manifested OP” 
position and hostility to any revelation 
which supported Madeiro’s confession. 
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Was left to Herbert B. Ehrmann, a highly 
Teputable and exceedingly able lawyer, to 
make an independent investigation, and the 
Material which he found in exoneration of 
Sacco and Vanzettl was not disproyed. An 
honest and conscientious district attorney 
and staff would have been as eager as de- 
fense counsel to inquire into the Madeiros 
Confession because the district attorney is 
not hired by the people to obtain convic- 
cone at all costs, but to see that justice is 
one. 

It is not my purpose here, nor, of course, 
Would there be time, to review all the evi- 
dence in the Sacco-Vanzetti case, but I con- 
fidently make the statement that in my 27 
Years as a judge and some years as a prac- 

lawyer, and in all my wide study of 
Cases, I have never encountered a case where 
forces of the prosecution were so un- 
Scrupulous, so unethical, and so diabolically 
Skillful, as they were in the Sacco-Vanzetti 
Case, Nor have I ever encountered in life 
or even in fiction a judge presiding over a 
murder trial who was so lacking in the high 
8 which make an upright judge, so 
deficient in jurisprudential knowledge, and 
go saturated with personal animosity and 
Prejudice against the men on trial before 
‘ as was Judge Webster Thayer who pre- 
Sided over the murder trial of Sacco and Van- 
zetti at Dedham and over the attempted 
_ Tobbery trial of Vanzetti at Plymouth. 
It is not a pleasant experience to have to 
Criticize a judge or a State's attorney, but 
unbudgeable facts justify the assertion 
that Judge Webster Thayer and District 
Attorney Katzmann contributed an enor- 
Mous share of the taint and tarnish which 
Went into the stain on the banner of Mas- 
®achusetts; and I urge you not to assume 
that in removing that stain you may be re- 
on the honor and dignity of Massa- 
chusetts. On the contrary, I respectfully 
Submit that by scouring away that stain, 
and thereby restoring the immaculate beauty 
Sf that banner, you will demonstrate where 
the fault lay for the great injustice for 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Suffered in a moral way as much as Sdcco 
and Vanzetti suffered physically, 
To speak of the greatness of Massachusetts 
is indeed to gild the lily. Daniel Webster 
Tightly eulogized her: 


‘I shall enter on no encomium upon 
Massach 


usetts; she needs none. There she 

is. Behold her, and judge for yourselves. 
is her history; the world knows it by 
heart, The past, at least, is secure. There 
lë Boston and Concord and Lexington and 
er Hin; and there they will remain 


But it was in the hallowed environs of 
tes m and Concord and in this illus- 
Ous city of Boston that there was com- 
Mitted the judicial offense which blemished 
fair name of Massachusetts throughout 
World. It was in the very shadow of the 
Ane n Bunker Hin that two men were 
ed without a fair trial, one of the things 
— oe attainment of which blood was shed 
8 and Concord. 

a slight reading of the history of 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case must reveal that 
Por and Vanzetti did not have a fair trial. 

instance, after the Dedham trial it was 

or covered that Walter Ripley, the foreman 
the jury, had taken into the jury room 
hip Cartridges of his own which he ex- 
ted to the other jurors in support of his 
tegen’ for conviction of Vanzetti. This 
legal ormance was in itself enough to 
Vitiate the verdict. And then there was the 
Rea’ of William H. Daly who had known 
oath y for 38 years, Mr. Daly declared under 
that prior to the beginning of the 
pecham trial when Ripley knew he was 
S be called as a juror for that trial, 
reti asked Ripley about Sacco and Van- 
ti, stating that he did not believe them 
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guilty. Ripley replied: “Damn them, they 
ought to hang them anyway.” In the whole 
-American legal world, this would 
have constituted an ironclad reason for or- 
dering a new trial. That is, anywhere but 
in the courtroom of Judge Webster Thayer 
who abhorred the idea of doing anything 
to change the verdict of guilty which he 
had labored so much to bring about. 
Throughout the trial he made degrading 
and profane remarks, both inside and out- 
side the courthouse, against the defendants. 
One of the almost conclusive evidences of 
this judge's rabid incapacity to insure the 
defendants a fair trial resides in his hateful 
utterance that he would “get them good and 
proper.” His appalling misconduct did not 
even exclude the shameful offense of mis- 
representing the official record. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I assert that Sacco and Van- 
zetti did not receive what we Americans re- 
gard a fair trail, which makes no distinction 
between original nationalities, races, creeds, 
colors, or political opinions, Both defendants 
were ridiculed and lampooned by the prose- 
cution in a manner which today would draw 
the reprobation of every court in the land. 

But Thayer did not only not stop Katz- 
mann in this degrading practice. He found 
ways to participate in it himself. At the 
Plymouth trial Katzmann made light of 
Vanzetti's defense witnesses because they 
were Italian. But what was sinister about 
that? Vanzetti was Italian, he lived with 
Italians, as a fish peddler practically all of 
his customers were Italians, he associated 
with Italians. Naturally the majority of 
his witnesses would be Italians. 

Katzmann and the entire prosecution staff 
used other devious means to prejudice the de- 
fendants in the eyes of the jury. An atmos- 
phere of terror was purposely bulit up so as 
to convey the impression that Sacco and 
Vanzetti were desperados of the most dan- 
gerous character. Uniformed guards, bran- 
dishing rifies, shotguns, and pistols patrolled 
the courthouse, inside and out. The defend- 
ants, manacled to officers, were marched back 
and forth between the jail and the court- 
house by 28 of these guards bristling with 
firearms. Four times a day this miniature 
army tramped in and out of the courtroom, 
awing the jury and electrifying the sur- 
roundings with suggestions of mysterious 
foes to be met and combated. Doors were 
barred and all visitors searched for concealed 
weapons. Even defense counsel were sub- 
jected to this treatment. Place a harmless 
gazelle into a cage and surround him with 
guns and other paraphernalia of assumed de- 
fense against an assumed ferocious creature, 
and spectators will quickly conclude (espe- 
cially if the view is reinforced by oral exhor- 
tations about the savageness of the ani- 
mal) that they are looking upon a beast of 
maneating propensities. Yet it must be 
noted that neither before nor during the 
trial did there occur the slightest incident 
or even the remotest suggestion of a threat 
which justified the arsenal and the daily 
parade of armed might in the Sacco-Van- 
zetti trial. 

I submit to this committee that the con- 
viction of Sacco and Vanzetti constituted a 
monumental miscarriage of justice, which 
this committee should be eager to correct. 
A study of all the evidence will show that 
not a single witness who placed Sacco or 
Vanzetti at the scene of the murder dis- 
played that caliber of reliability which, in 
an American trial, is absolutely required to 
support the irrevocable penalty of death. 
The main witness, Mary E. Splaine, testi- 
fied that while looking through a window 
she saw Sacco at a distance of 70 feet. This 
was 14 months after that look, which inci- 
dentally was limited to a frightened glance 
of two seconds’ duration. Yet on April 20, 
only 5 days after the murder, she had identi- 
fied a totally different person as the robber 
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she saw, a Tony Palmisano whose picture 
she selected out of a series of photographs 
exhibited to her. 

Another witness, Frances Devlin, also 
looked through a window and saw the 
murder car before her panicky view for less 
than 3 seconds, and she also testified that 
the man she saw in that fragment of time 
was Sacco. But at the time of Sacco's ar- 
rest she looked at Sacco and said she could 
not say that Sacco was the bandit she saw. 
In fact, ike Miss Splaine, she also claimed 
that Tony Palmisano was the bandit she had 
seen. 

Louis Pelser was another person who was 
close to a window when the robbery oc- 
curred, When Sacco and Vanzetti were ar- 
rested, Pelser was taken to the police station 
to study the prisoners for possible identifi- 
cation. He said: “I did not see enough to be 
able to identify anybody.” He lost his job. 
Later he was reemployed. His foreman talked 
to him, and now he went on the witness 
stand and said that Sacco was the “dead 
image” of the man who did the shooting. 

Another witness, Mr. Levangie, testified 
he saw Vanzetti at the wheel of the murder 
car. There was not the thinnest shadow of 
the remotest evidence that Vanzetti, the 
fish-selling pedestrian-philosopher had ever 
driven a car in his life. But Levangie's testi- 
mony was further discredited by the fact 
that all the other Commonwealth witnesses 
testified that the driver of the car was a 
lighthatred, light-complexioned man, which 
Vanzetti certainly was not. Levangie's testi- 
mony was utterly untrustworthy, but Katz- 
mann leaped into the breach. He told the 
jury that what Levangie really meant was 
that Vanzetti was sitting in the back seat of 
the car. But if Levangie could make so gross 
an error as putting a backseat passenger at 
the driver’s wheel, what reliance could be 
placed in his testimony at all? Moreover, if 
Vanzetti was in the back seat, nobody could 
see him, as the curtains of the car were 
down. 

Judge Thayer collaborated with Katzmann 
on this point, as indeed on practically all 
points. He said to the jury: 


“The law does not require that evidence 
shall be positive or certain in order to be 
competent. Overpositiveness in identifica- 
tion might under some circumstances and 
conditions be evidence of weakness in the 
testimony, rather than strength.” 

Why shouldn't a witness be positive when 
his testimony may invoke the awful penalty 
of death? And why would overpositiveness 
be weakness? Judge Thayer said further: 
“Any evidence that tends in any degree, how- 
ever slight, to prove a likeness or similarity 
between the defendants and the assailants is 
admissible.” This would mean that if a 
fleeting glimpse of a murderer revealed that 
he had black hair, then every person with 
black hair could be accused of the murder. 

Sacco testified that on the day of the mur- 
der he was in Boston arranging for a passport 
at the Italian Consulate in anticipation of 
his forthcoming visit to Italy. Vanzetti testi- . 
fied that he was in Plymouth selling fish, 
his normal occupation. This alibi evidence 
on the part of both defendants, supported by 
18 witnesses in all, bulit a formidable bul- 
wark of security against the terrible charge 
of murder. If true, the men had to be inno- 
cent. Vanzetti could not have been at South 
Braintree and at Plymouth at the same time; 
Sacco could not have been in Boston and 
South Braintree at the same time. The Com- 
monwealth did not call witnesses to chal- 
lenge the veracity or accuracy of the albi 
witnesses. Thus it was imperative that the 
jury be instructed fully by the trial Judge on 
the importance of the alibi evidence. The 
Jury should have had from the judge at least 
a résumé of the testimony which, if believed, 
could only lead to a verdict of not guilty. 
The alibi was entitled to as much attention 
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in the judge's charge as the Commonwealth’s 
theory. But how did Judge Thayer balance 
these two conflicting contentions? He de- 
voted 10 pages to a discussion of identifica- 
„tion testimony, inanimate exhibits, and con- 
sciousness of guilt on the side of the prosecu- 
tion. To the alibi he gave two paragraphs. 


Berliners’ Worry Is a Starve-Out, Not a 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
radio broadcast to the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of California I have dis- 
cussed my observations of the situation 
in Berlin and West Germany while on a 
military inspection tour as a member of 
the House Armed Services Committee. 

In this same regard, of great perti- 
nency are the observations of Robert H. 
Estabrook, editorial page editor of the 
Washington Post, who has also just re- 
turned from a European tour. His 
thoughts are recorded in an article in 
the April 12 edition of that newspaper 
and I wish to include them in the RECORD 
for the attention of all Members of Con- 
gress, as well as my constituents in Cali- 
fornia: 

BERLINERS’ Worry Is a STARVE-OUT, NOT A 
War 
(By Robert H. Estabrook) 

The closer one gets to the epicenter of the 
Berlin crisis, the fewer are the overt signs of 
tension. West Berliners, as they ‘ stroll 
through the spring blossoms in their beloved 
Tiergarten, display no apparent uneasiness 
over the squeeze threatened by Nikita 
Khrushchey. There is far more alarmed dis- 
cussion in London or Stockholm or Paris. 

Partly, this appearance of unconcern may 
result from the feeling that Berlin is merely 
a tool in Khrushchev’s plan to force Western 
acceptance of Communist East Germany. 
Partly, too, the absence of visible worry may 
result from the conclusion that Khrushchev 
does not really intend war. 

This is g conciusion easier to understand 
when one views the ghostly ruins of war 15 
years ago which still are seen at every hand 
in West Berlin and make up unrelieved miles 
in East Berlin. 

SOME CHANGE ACCEPTED 


Yet there is an undercurrent of apprehen- 
sion—an awareness that the fragile freedom 
in which West Berliners lead a politically 
comfortable if economically subsidized exist- 
ence might be quickly suffocated if the pall 
which covers East Germany were extended. 

There is confidence that the West, par- 
ticularly the United States, will not allow 
this to happen. At the same time there is 
recognition that it will be difficult to main- 
tain the status quo in negotiations with 
Russia, and that in fact some change may 
become necessary. 

In other circumstances, the announcement 
in Bonn of Chancellor Adenauer’s impending 
retirement to seek the presidency of the Fed- 
eral Republic might be expected to cause 
some political satisfaction in West Berlin. 
The Social Democrats, or SPD, predominate 
in Berlin in contrast with the hold of Aden- 
auer's Christian Democrats, or CDU, over the 
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Federal Republic. Governing Mayor Willy 
Brandt has had policy disagreements with 
the Chancellor, not about Berlin, but about 
the larger problem of settlement with the 
Russians. 

Khrushchev, however, has deflated the 
SPD hopes by making clear to other SPD 
leaders in East Germany that they do not 
hold the secret of agreement. He was scarce- 
ly less emphatic in his demonstration of 
contempt for SPD views than in his denun- 
clations of Adenauer. At least in Berlin, this 
performance dashed some of the fancier 
hopes for disengagement. 

AIRLIFT OUTDATED 


Virtually no one expects a clash with the 
Russians involving allied military convoys. 
But there is considerable apprehension that 
if the coming East-West negotiations go 
badly the Communists may attempt to block- 
ade German civi] traffic to and from West 
Berlin. : 

This would create fantastic problems for 
the 2½ million West Berliners. The city's 
economy has expanded fabulously since the 
1948-49 Soviet blockade, when the allied air- 
lift maintained a subsistence level for the 
population. 

Today enlarged demand for food and goods, 
plus exports from West Berlin's considerable 
electronics and metal industry upon which 
employment and prosperity depend, would 
make another airlift impractical except as 
an emergency expedient. Besides, the Com- 
munists presumably could jam the radar 
used for bad weather landings at Tempelhof 

and the two military fields in the 
British and French sectors. 

Mayor Brandt and his colleagues have been 
working hard to prepare West Berlin against 
such a contingency. There are now stock- 
piles of most basic commodities for at least 
6 months, and supplies of food and coal are 
being doubled—with Soviet knowledge. A 
rationing plan is ready to take effect within 
2 hours. 

Such measures are designed to insure the 
continuation of industrial and business ac- 
tivity at reduced levels and to give the West 
time to make a deliberate decision in the 
event of a blockade. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TEN MILE GANTLET 


Still, over a longer period, Berlin inevitably 
would feel the effects of strangulation. It 
would be virtually impossible to export 
manufactured goods without use of motor, 
rail, and canal transportation through 110 
miles of the Communist state to the West 
German border. 

Allied planning is in hand to cope with any 
Communist interference with military con- 
voys. The approximately 11,000 British, 
French, and American troops in West 
Berlin—4,000 of them American under Maj. 
Gen. Barksdale Hamlett—would strive to 
avoid shooting first but would resist if there 
were military interference. 

There is no thought that Allied troops 
could hold out long against the more than 
20 Soviet divisions in East Germany, but 
any direct clash in all probability would 
mean major war. The recent assertion of 
the intention to fly American military cargo 
planes at higher altitudes through the cor- 
ridor from West Germany was only a step in 
the constant jockeying. 

Such Allied access to West Berlin, however, 
is by legal right through the Potsdam agree- 
ment and the 1949 agreement with the Soviet 
Union following the Berlin blockade. That 
right, resting upon the military occupation, 
is flimsy enough, but the right of civil traffic 
to proceed through East Germany to and 
from Berlin is much flimsier. 

It depends upon inter-German agreements 
under which East Germany controls and 
inspects shipments. Such traffic could be 
cut off at any time. Here is the heart of the 
problem as respects Berlin itself. 
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POOR LEGAL POSITION 


In the event of a Communist stoppage of 
civil traffic, the West probably could sur- 
mount narrow legality and make it clear that 
access for such traffic would be enforced by 
military means, This might be justified in 
the larger sense that the Communists were 
trying to change the existing situation. 

In such circumstances, if there were to be 
any shooting it would not particularly mat- 
ter who shot first because Communist action 
would have precipitated the crisis. Inter- 
ference would be deterred, in other words, bY 
the possibility of war. 

But such a position would have some moral 
drawbacks because of the poor legal under- 
pinning. Unless there were a willingness to 
guarantee civil traffic by the sanction of mili- 
tary force—something American generals do 
not even speculate about—additional legal 
rights would have to be sought in order to 
insure continuation of even the present situa- 
tion. To obtain such rights would, in the 
judgment of some observes, involve paying $ 
price to Khrushchev. 

Technically, all of Berlin remains under 
four-power military control, but West Ger- 
many has gone far in seeking to incorporat® 
Berlin into its realm? Twenty-odd repre- 
sentatives from West Berlin have nonvoting 
membership in the Bundestag at Bonn, and 
there is voting membership for Berlin in the 
upper house or Bundesrat, 

The West German Bundestag meets in Ber- 
lin once a year. There are numerous prep” 
arations to make the city the future cap! 
of the Federal Republic, Including the re- 
building of the old Reichstag and the ready- 
ing of Bellevue Castle for occupancy by the 
Federal President. 


A LEVER FOR KHRUSHCHEV 


No doubt the Communists, who also have 
talked of incorporating Berlin and have thelr 
capital at Pankow within the city limits 
want to end the pull to the west. Berlin 18 
important as a symbol, and Khrushchev and 
the East German leaders surely would like to 
make it the capital of a Germany oriented 
toward the east. 

But more important, Berlin to them is 8 
lever by which to pry forth a larger agree- 
ment on Germany. Because the Allied posi- 
tion in Berlin is weak, Khrushchev hopes to 
use the issue to formalize the division of 
Germany along the present Elbe River line 
and perhaps to disarm West Germany and 
detach it from NATO. 

In a word, he is attempting to compel at- 
quiescence to the status quo in Germany as 
a whole by threatening to change the status 
quo in Berlin. One knowledgeable Ber- 
liner believes on the basis of information 
East Germany that the November ultimatu™ 
by Khrushchev was planned as long ago 9 
last May. 

What is now altogether clear is that 
Khrushchey has no thought of any com- 
promise which would endanger the socio- 
political system of East Germany. Indeed: 
Communist boss Walter Ulbricht, a hold- 
over from Stalinism, is sald to have some- 
thing of a veto over Soviet policy as it ef- 
fects East Germany. 

Industrial revival has made East Ger- 
many the second largest producer in the 
Communist empire. Moreover, Ulbricht bas 
cozied up to Communist Chinese leaders 
ranks closely after Mao Tse-tung in the inter- 
national Communist hierarchy. A 
to one theory, a major purpose of Khru- 
shchev's recent trip to East Germany was 
to tell Ulbricht, over the latter's demand 
for a tougher line, that he had decided to 
postpone the May 27 ultimatum to the W. 

It is doubtful that the Communist moves 
are prompted by West Berlin's position as = 
showpiece. > Showpiece it certainly 15% 
propped up by a substantial subsidy from 
the Federal Republic and by American ald- 
The plush, almost tropical style Hilton HO“ 
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tel to which Berliners flock in awe is a 
symbol of this emphasis on material wealth. 

The contrast with East Berlin remains 
Breat. There has been little rebuilding in 
the east sector except along the gaudy and 
tasteless Stalinallee where Communist Party 
Officials live. East Berliners can be distin- 
Eulshed readily by their drab clothing and 
Woebegone look. 

But the East German economy and stand- 
ard of living have been expanding remark- 
ably. The Russians have lavished economic 

¢fits on East Gremany since the June 17 
Uprising 6 years ago and particularly since 
the Hungarian revolt. There are many 
articles in stores now which shoddy as they 
May be, were unobtainable a year ago. 

This improvement emphasizes Khru- 
shchey's determination to maintain the Com- 
Munist hold on East Germany, The liber- 
ation policy so blithely proclaimed by Ameri- 
fan politicians in the past is as dead as the 
Mastodon, at least without a war which 
no one wants. 

What then is to prevent the West from 
&cquiescing in the division of Germany and 
acknowledging the existence of a separate 

t Germany as Khrushchev seems to 
Want? There ls no burning enthusiasm for 
reunification in most of Western Europe, and 
even in West Germany reunification is more 
a political slogan than a practical hope. 
West Germany has in effect recognized East 
Germany de facto in the extensive trade 
between the two parts. i 

Several points must be considered, First, 
there is the argument that any formal ack- 
Nowledgment of East Germany would end 
Whatever moral leverage the West still exer- 
cises on the regimes imposed by force be- 

the Iron Curtain. A secure Western 
flank might encourage liberalization in the 
Soviet satellites, but it also might worsen 
the situation of such countries as Poland. 

More important, sanction for the perma- 
nent division of Germany might purchase 
Short-range accommodation at the expense 
of long-range instability. Whatever the 
Present complacency and fatalism of many 
Germans, it is unlikely that over the years 
a dynamic people could be kept apart. 

Finally, there is no convincing reason to 
think that Khrushchev would be satisfied 
With mere Western acknowledgment of East 

5. Despite his caution in so far 
Avoiding a military clash, there are many 
evidences that he is in a cocky mood and 

ed to exploit what he believes to 
be an advantage. 

Could the West afford to pay anything to 

a satisfactory agreement? The pur- 
Pose of this article is not to propose solu- 
tions, Suffice it to say that there is disen- 
chantment in Western Europe with the pres- 
ent possibilities of disengagement or troop 
Withdrawal. There is discussion in Berlin 
and elsewhere of some sort of staged thin- 

out of troops back from the Elbe line, 

tion and control, of a freeze on nu- 

Clear arms and missiles—with no firm indi- 

cation that Khrushchey would be willing to 
equivalent concessions. 

Whether any of these devices would be 
Practicable would depend in the final analy- 
us upon the situation of Berlin. So far, the 

estern position is that the status quo will 
= maintained by military force if necessary. 

ut this begs the real question unless the 
West also undertakes to make a military 
Buarantee of access for civil traffic—which it 
does not now seem prepared to do. 
W. y proposals have been advanced for 

est Berlin, ranging from Khrushchey’s 
hous “free city” scheme, to plans for a 

neutral city under United Nations 
SUperversion, to offers of cessation of cold war 
Activities in return for explicit rights of ac- 


moome persons, like Mayor Brandt, believe 
t the Russians will agree in the end to 
tain the status quo and that this would 
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be preferable to any change for the sake of 
change. Others think that standpatism 
leaves the West In a weak and perhaps un- 
tenable position. 

There may well have been times in the 
past when realism and initiative In the West 
might have exerted more telling pressure 
upon Khrushchey. Even today, however, 
the West is not without bargaining points. 
One of these is nuclear weapons in West 
Germany. Another is the power to with- 
hold the acknowledgment of East Germany 
which Khrushchey and Ulbricht plainly 
want. They also may be asked to pay a 
price. 

The status quo may finally be the best 
that can be achieved, or it may be more than 
can be achieved; but the one obvious con- 
clusion is that to cling to it, as respects 
either Berlin or the larger German questions 
is really to settle nothing. The West will 
not know what is possible until it proceeds 
beyond the standfast“ slogan to a more 
refined position based upon a candid survey 
of weak as well as strong points. 

Meanwhile Berlin, the historic capital of 
Germany, is In the position of a piece of steel 
between two magnets. 


Unemployment Compensation—Clash of 
Viewpoints 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
April 13, 1959, a portion of the transcript 
of the unemployment compensation 
hearings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee quoted Mr. George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, and 
me. 

Since this exchange between us rep- 
resents a sharp conflict in basic ideology 
of the role of Federal Government in our 
lives, I feel that my colleagues and others 
would be interested in the entire trans- 
cript which follows; and I believe speaks 
for itself: 

Mr. ALGER will inquire, Mr. Meany. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Meany, I had the privilege 
and pleasure of reading and studying your 
statement last evening. I want to stick 
close to this statement and limit my ques- 
tions to the subjects I am particularly 
troubled about. 

On page 1 and at the top of page 5 you 
discuss the people who are unemployed, and 
the figures keep coming up of labor force 
compared to unemployment. Here it is 5.8 
million or 7.6 percent of the labor force. 

Has the AFL-CIO made a comprehensive 
study at any time of the constituency of 
this labor force that is unemployed? Spe- 
cifically, how many of them are heads of 
families with dependents, as compared with 
single people or wives or seasonal workers 
by choice that do not have to work? Have 
you ever broken it down in that way? I 
tried with the figures I have here, and I 
must tell you I have some, but I am not 
satisfied with the figures I have. 

In fairness to this entire subject, I believe 
this committee should have such a break- 
down, and we ought to benefit from what- 
ever you have to give us. 

Mr. Meany. Our own unions have done it; 
we have not done it ourselves on a national 
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scale. However, we have a report of findings 
made up by a special group, by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. We have that report 
which gives some information on it. 

Mr. Arcen, I am particularly interested be- 
cause I see in the report that I have here— 
and this is available for you to study later, 
to give us more information on if you can— 
that this particular publication shows that 
Michigan has 37 percent of the workers that 
are drawing unemployment compensation at 
this time—and this is a typical week—did 
not have dependents. 

That is the exception almost to the rule of 
the other States, In almost all of these 
other States 50 percent or in some cases 
more than 50 percent of the unemployed 
had no dependents. Then before this com- 
mittee, the gentlemen from Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Utah, and elsewhere have 
pointed out and additional information has 
been submitted to us in the record that a 
number of workers are of the seasonal type 
where there is another breadwinner in the 
Tamily. 

I am not saying that single workers who 
are only supporting themselves do not need 
protection. Of course, they do. But if we 
are trying to eliminate the greatest suffering 
and need, we ought to work more with the 
family breadwinners. 

That js what is troubling me in these 
things. 

Mr. Munsry. Could we have the page ref- 
erence there, please? 

Mr. ALGER. Yes. It is table B-12. 

I am mentioning these things, Mr. Chair- 
man, so that if the record could be left open 
we could benefit from the help of the leg- 
islative staffs of the AFL-CIO to add to 
these figures. 

I certainly will study them myself as 
you present them to us, 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Meany, if it is the 
thought that any additional information can 
be added to this record in answer to any 
questions, we would like to have it. 

Without objection, that information will 
be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Mzany. Yes; we will be glad to supply, 
to whatever extent possible, any of the 
statistical data that either we have avall- 
able or that we can secure for you on any 
of these questions. 

(Material not furnished reporter.) 

Mr. ALGER, What percentage of unemploy- 
ment would you consider to be minimum 
if you defined minimum unemployment as 
the number of people who really do not have 
to work or are working by choice, or possibly 
too to work unless they get exactly 
what they want? I think this is important. 

Mr. Meany. You are not talking about 
what we call technological unemployment. 
You are not talking about people who are 
between jobs. You are talking about peo- 
ple who just should not figure in the work- 
ing force at all. In other words, they do not 
need to work or they are too lazy. 

During the war there was a figure came up 
which was one-half of 1 percent of the 
working force. 

Mr. ALGER, I appreciate your point on that. 
I have a feeling from some of the material 
I am getting that the figure is larger than 
that. But again I think here is an area 
that needs to be explored so that we do 
not feel mistakenly that a certain percent- 
age means there is heavy unemployment 
when actually a lot of these people are the 
secondary breadwinners. 

Mr. Meany. Could I say this, that, by 
rule of thumb or some more or less accepted 
theory, with the potential work force of 65 
million, something under 2% million 
would be considered, let us say, & normal 
unemployment. In other words, people be- 
tween jobs and people not seeking work be- 
cause they want to lay off for a while and 
do not need work and so on. : 
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Mr. Atcrr. That sounds fair, and certainly 
I want to keep that in mind. 

Mr. Mrany. In other words, we never got 
excited when the unemployment was at that 
figure or below, but when it starts to go up, 
then we get concerned. 

Mr. ALGER. To continue on in the middle 
of the next page, page 2, and it refers again 
to It on page 3, you state, “When the funda- 

mentals are so generally accepted, when the 
sights of so many are fixed on the same tar- 
get, why is it that year after year we con- 
tinue to fall short of the mark?" 

I am impressed that the States are trying 
to do a job and that they seem to be doing 
it. 

We of this committee report back to the 
people, and so do the State legislators. As 
a matter of fact, the State legislators have 
less latitude than we do, I think. They are 
right there at home with their people. 

Has it ever occurred to you that, good or 
bad, the present unemployment compensa- 
tion system is what the legislators and the 
people themselves actually think is proper? 

Mr. Meany. I cannot buy that. 

When you say the people themselves, I 
do not know who you mean. You are surely 
not speaking for the potential beneficiaries 
of the system. 

Mr. Avcer. These legislators keep going 
back home and are buttonholed by their 
constituents, and then they are reelected or 
rejected, and you mention Texas on the next 
page of your statement, and you find fault 
with our system. 

But you know we have to go back to our 
people, and justify our positions up here. 
Even more with the State legislators. If 
they have not been pleasing the people in 
this matter of providing unemployment com- 
pensation, I am sure the people back home 
would have gotten after them. Or, to put 
it another way, maybe the people feel the 
unemployment compensation system Is com- 
ing along satisfactorily enough. And they do 
not want us to cram something down their 
throats. 

Mr. Meany. You realize that the State leg- 
islature is made up of people with diverse 
backgrounds and obligations and from vari- 
ous areas, and the legislators who are in a 
nonindustrial area do not hear from the 
people on this because there ls no problem. 
The problem lies in the large urban areas 
where you have an industrial situation. 

Mr. Atcer. We all have unemployment 
whether industrialized or urban, and I think 
all of us are troubled by it. 


Mr. Meany. I might say in my State the 
dice are loaded against the industrial areas 
by a system of representation that has ex- 
isted for many, many, many years, The 
people in two small counties, for instance, 
over in the southern tier of the State of New 
York, from the point of view of representing 
people, outweigh the cities 30, 40 to 1. 

Mr. ALGER. I can appreciate that, and 
a lot of us have been very puzzled frankly 
by the pattern or the path that Michigan 
has taken and the city of Detroit. Is seems 
very odd to me that this heavily industrial- 
ized and heavily unionized area should be 
the one most in trouble. 

Mr. Meany. Your theory would be cor- 
rect, I would say, if the legislators voted on 
the basis of numbers of people they rep- 
resent affected by this law and the numbers 
of people they represent also who are unaf- 
fected by the law. In other words, if it 
was a weighted vote, if everybody had a 
numerical vote the same as we vote at AFL- 
CIO conventions, I would accept your theory 
that the law is what the people want it 
to be. 

Mr. ALGER. That is a very interesting 
thought. In fact, I would like to paraphrase 
that this way: 

If there are 67 million people in the work 
force, or whatever that total is, and 1313 


million of them are unionized and use that 
union properly to direct their own legisla- 
tive thinking and then try to effect changes 
in legislation, here we legislators are torn 
between what the entire work force of 67 
million want from government in protecting 
labor as against what 1314 million want. 

Mr. Meany. May I submit to you that 
you do not know what the rest of the work 
force wants, and there is no one in America 
that can say that they speak for the rest of 
that work force. 

The only work force that has a voice is 
the work force that is organized, and I chal- 
lenge you to show me anything, any single 
little item that gives anyone the right to 
say that he speaks for the other 50-odd mil- 
non of the work force who are not or- 
ganized. 

Mr. ALGER, I respect your opinion, but 
you are hearing my opinion, that I, as a 
Congressman, and my colleagues are hearing 
from our constituents all the time. 

Mr. Meany. But you say it is the weight 
of the 134% million or the 17 million that 
are organized as opposed to the nonorgan- 
ized work force, I say that nobody can 
speak for the unorganized work force be- 
cause they do not speak for themselves, by 
the mere fact that they are not organized. 

Mr. ALGER. I agree with that, but let 
me get back to my point. 

The legislators and the Texas legislature, 
representing the entire constituency, which 
includes that percentage of the total work 
force that resides within the boundaries of 
Texas, have seen fit to set up the kind of 
unemployment system we have. 

You can say we are wrong, and you are 
entitled to your opinion. But the people 
in Texas think that we are right. 

Now, are we to completely negate what 
they say, at a Federal level, from 1,500 miles 
away, laying down the law and saying, No. 
You legislators who are elected every 2 
years, and you people whom they represent 
are wrong. We in Washington know better 
and feel that these Federal standards would 
be better for you than what you think 
yourselves.” 

That presents a dilemma, in a sense, 
which I think all the legislators face. 

The Texas legislature sent me a resolution 
saying they feel that unemployment com- 
pensation should be left to the State. 

Mr. Meany. Is it not a historic fact that 
most of the legislators did not act until the 
Federal Government acted in this field? 

Mr. ALGER. I think that is partly true, but 
I do not believe that that means the States 
do not have initiative. They have, but it is 
being taken from them. 

I might say to you that when labor suc- 
ceeds, if you are to succeed, in completely 
imposing Federal control on the States, labor 
itself could easily be the greatest loser. I 
do not think that is what you intend. 

Mr. Meany. I do not think this is so. 
But actually what we have here is Federal 
Standards that are now imposed upon the 
States in this field, and we are pointing out 
from years of experience where we think 
these standards should be improved, 

Mr. ALGER, I certainly appreciate your in- 
terest. 

Mr. Meany. We are arguing for a complete 
law, and certainly we do not agree there 
should not be any Federal standards, be- 
cause the States have accepted some Federal 
standards, and Congress has enacted them. 

We are saying, in fact, that the time has 
come to evaluate our experience in this field, 
and that the effect of Federal standards 
should be amended in certain respects. 

Mr. ALGER. You mentioned original intent 
several times in your statement. While I 
was not so active in the original intent as 
certainly you were, I did listen with some 
interest to the gentleman from Texas Mr. 
Farmer]. plus men from four other States 
of the Interstate Conference of Employment 
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Security Agencies who testified about how 
the States they represented and the organi- 
zations in which they participated, the em- 
ployment security commission, I think it 
was, say as to how the States felt with re- 
gard to original intent. 

The original intent, according to their un- 
derstanding, was that are areas of decision 
on such things as eligibility, duration, bene- 
fit amount, and the other proyisions to be 
made in the compensation field were to be 
left to the States for the reason that they 
were closest to the people. They know the 
local and State needs better than the Fed- 
eral Government. So, by intent, the States 
were to follow that. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Meany. Yes; I think so, but now we 
are saying it has not worked so well, and 
there is a precedent for Federal standards in 
this field. The Labor Department can verify 
that, and we are saying that the law has not 
worked so well. We are pointing out where, 
and we feel that the correction can be made 
by improving the Federal standards. 

Mr. Ar orn. In the final paragraph, on page 
4, Mr. Meany, you mentioned something 
that I think is at the heart of this, and 
sometimes we miss the obvious. You point 
out that the question of where Federal re- 
sponsibility starts and where it ends is what 
we should be studying. 

This is something that has troubled me 
and possibly some of the other Members of 
Congress. I went back to find out and I got 
the Employment Act of 1946. If I am not 
mistaken, that came about at the end of the 
war when people thought there was going to 
be large-scale unemployment. We 
the bill, and yet the unemployment did not 
materialize as many people thought might 
be the case. But there is still the law today, 
and if you read the language in the pream- 
ble of that particular act, every conceivable 
Federal regimentation or control of the work 
force can be justified by this language; or 
the labor unions as a work force, and, the 
working people, or of all of us throughout 
the entire economy. It is all covered by 
that particular bill. 

I do not know whether you recall that 
language, but it Is all-inclusive. 

Mr. Meany. You are referring to the Full 
Employment Act of 1946? 

Mr. ALGER. Yes. 

Mr. Meany. That is another story, and I 
would like to discuss that some other time- 

We like the act, and we wish someone 
would give real effect to it. 

Mr. Auer. I just wish that this commit- 
tee and the rest of Congress would study 
the language of that act, and think about 
communism, socialism and free enterprise 
at the time they read the act. 

I submit to you that every single facet 
of socialism is found in that one preamble 
of the Full Employment Act of 1946, and 
I think that is some of our trouble now- 
Once we admit that that is the law, the? 
there is no reason why Federal stand 
cannot be imposed on everything, including 
everything the working force does. 

Mr. Meany. The Employment Act of 1946 
has contributed nothing to our problem. In 
fact, it has not done anything one way or 
the other. It has just not been imple- 
mented. 

Mr. Atorr. I guess it has just contributed 
to my problem. It is difficult to justify- 
Providing jobs is not the role of government. 

On page 5 you mention the Tempor 
Unemployment Compensation Act, and the 
fact that it is being continued partially for 
another 3 months shows a recognition on pri 
part of the Congress of a degree of Feders 
Tesponsibility in this area. 

I can only speak for myself on the com- 
mittee, but the termination of the TUC. 8$ 
far as I was concerned, showed that we di 
not feel that it was the responsibility of thls 
Congress but, rather, that it should be han- 
died another way, if eyen we should have 
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had it in the first place. After all, only 17 
States took advantage of it. 

Mr. Meany. But you will concede that the 
Congress felt that there was some responsi- 
bility when they enacted the law last year 
and said it would be in operation until April 
1 of this year. 

Mr. ALGER. Most certainly. But you are 
Pointing out that our continuing it at this 
time shows our recognizing our responsi- 
bility. You are interpreting it for us quite 
the opposite of my own interpretations. I 
simply do not want that to stand. 

I say I am among those who terminated 
it because we felt it was no longer our re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Meany. You did not terminate it. You 
extended it to a degree, which we say indi- 
Cates the acceptance of a degree of Federal 
Tesponsibility. 

Mr. ALGER. No, Mr. Meany; we did not in- 
tend to continue it, we “feathered it off” so 
as not to hurt those already qualified. We 
did not want to be unfair with the people 
who could qualify. 

Maybe this Federal standard for unemploy- 
ment compensation coming so soon after, 
Was the reason that there was such quick 
agreement. I do not know, but I want you 
to know that that was not the entire con- 
Census of this committee. 

To move on quickly, the experience rating 
has been treated. I shall not dwell on that 
although I must tell you in fairness, after 
Teading your statement and listening to the 
Bentleman from Michigan who has been a 
fine spokesman for his viewpoint, Mr. MACH- 
Rowroz, I am still slightly bewildered by the 
Tact we are told you are giving a choice in 
this bill. 

When I read the language on page 6 I think 
either it will result, intended or not, in 
destroying experience rating. I just leave it 
there. I realize it would be quite a debate in 
itself. I think we are going to have to re- 
solve that before we are through. 

Mr, Meany. I am not going to argue that 
Point except to say that, according to our ex- 
Perts—and I consider these people experts 
they tell me that it does not wipe out the 
experience rating. 

Mr. Aroer. I appreciate your statement. 
You did say in your statement that you 
did not think it was relevant. I maintain 

is the one of the most relevant things 
in the act. 

You say on the bottom of page 6 “it is not 
Televant to the proposals now before this 
Committee.” 

I believe that experience rating is one of 

most relevant things we are talking about 

ause the whole idea of it is to preserve the 

mtive in the employer for stable employ- 
Ment, and this will make less unemploy- 
Ment, which is certainly desirable. 

Mr. Meany. We said it was not relevant be- 

Cause the bill does not wipe it out, and you: 
with that. 
‘ Mr. Al rn. On page 8 you quote the Manu- 
&cturers Association of Connecticut, This is 
What they say, as you quoted them: 

Our State is competing today for more 
Markets and new industries. Hiking the cost 
Of doing business in Connecticut is not the 

to more jobs, but to less jobs.” 

As I read it, I do not find fault with com- 
5 tion because we all agree that competi- 

on is the heart of the free enterprise sys- 

of course, 

à This matter of hiking costs and doing busi- 
eas. I wonder if study has been given this 
Matter of purchasing power and the fact that 
you hike the cost to a businessman he has 
to pass it on. If he does not pass it on 
Collapses, then all the people he hires are 
unemployed and you have more unemploy- 
pep If, however, he passes on this cost to 
consumer it makes higher prices of things 
aat the entire working force of 67 million 
ust buy, therefore limiting the purchasing 

Power of all of them. 
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So on the one hand, if you unduly help 
provide money for those who are unem- 
ployed—it does have this effect of raising 
prices throughout the country—are you not 
hurting the very thing you would protect, 
and that is your purchasing power? 

Mr. Meany. You evidently have not stud- 
fed the economic history of the last 50 or 60 
years in this country, because actually pur- 
chasing power accompanied by increased pro- 
duction per man leads not to a greater cost 
but, in the final analysis, to a lesser cost and 
a wider market. 

If you accept your theory, then there 
should never be any wage increase that is 
passed on to the consumer. 

Mr. Acer. Mr. Meany, I have not been a 
student as long as you because I haven't 
been here as long, but I think in the time 
I have studied and I have tried hard to un- 
derstand, that the increased productivity you 
mention has not accompanied the increase of 
prices and wages in this country, and I think 
that is one of our problems, 

Mr, Meany. I think statistically you can 
be proven wrong on that. 

Mr. Aren. If we increased the prices of 
these items without increasing productivity 
through putting additional cost on business 
which they pass on in higher prices, do you 
not then, by the very definition, cut down the 
purchasing power of the entire work force of 
this Nation? 

Mr. Mrany. But the history of it shows 
it does not work that way. 

Mr. Acer, This is what history exactly 
shows, Mr. Meany. 

I think you and I can agree that neither 
one of us has to yield to the other as to sin- 
cerity and interest in these workers. 

I simply feel that is exactly what It shows, 
and if you can understand my concern and 
provide more information to me, you will 
help me in straightening out my thinking 
on this matter if that's what I need. 

Mr. Meany. We certainly can supply more 
information on that subject. 

Frankly, we have a high price-high wage 
economy here in this country, and under it 
we have more prosperity compared to any 
other part of the world. I can remember 
when eggs were 25 cents a dozen and butter 
was 25 cents a pound. Of course, now they 
are almost three times that, but there are 
more people now who have the 60 and 70 
cents than there were people who had the 
25 cents during those days. 

Mr. ALGER. That is exactly right. But that 
does not prove that increasing inflation nec- 
essarily solves the buying problem. We have 
got to have increased production to match 
the increased wages, else we are not accom- 
plishing what we both want, that is, real 
increased purchasing power. 

That study is actually in the fleld of the 
joint economic committee, I realize that, 
and I should not take more time on it now. 
But I want you to know, Mr. Meany, that 
unless I can have a little help solving this, 
you will have to recognize I might be opposed 
to Federal standards in all sincerity, not 
because I am opposed to solving the problem. 
As a matter of fact, I can go further and say 
that, based on what this committee has been 
told, this bill imposing Federal standards, if 
enacted, will actually limit purchasing 
power: it will create more unemployment, 
and therefore will accomplish what you, 
least of all, want to see accomplished—more 
unemployment and reduced purchasing 
power. 

Mr. Meany. I think you will concede that 
we do not want to cause more unemploy- 
ment, we do not want to limit purchasing 
power. 

Mr. Acre. That is what I sald. I know 
you do not, 

Mr. Meany. And I presume you do not 
want to either. 

I do not question the sincerity of anyone 
who disagrees with me on this problem. 
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But we certainly are preparea to try to con- 
vince you by whatever statistical data we 
have that we are right in our position on 
Federal standards. 

Mr. ALGER, I know you feel that, and that 
is one reason I am taking the time to ques- 
tion it, because I am benefiting by what you 
are telling me. 

Do you believe at this time that employees 
should match the employer in unemploy- 
ment tax or not, to make it actually more 
an insurance program, since you have spoken 
so strongly and well for the need of pre- 
serving insurance feature as a basic prin- 
ciple? 

Mr, Meany. You have got me in an embar- 
rassing position because from the very ear- 
liest days—and I took a large part in the 
writing of the New York State law; was a 
member of the commission that was set up 
by the Governor to study the problem before 
the bills were presented to the legislature— 
and I have always believed in employee con- 
tribution. However, some of our people do 
not so believe. 

But you run into the problem of merit 
rating immediately as part of this problem. 

Personally I have always felt and still feel 
that employees should contribute, if for no 
other reason than that it gives them a greater 
sense of responsibility for better administra- 
tion of the law, and also a greater voice in 
improving the law on the basis of experi- 
ence, But that, of course, is a case where 
there is a difference of opinion among labor 
people themselves, 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Meany, I believe that there 
should be retained in this bill the right for 
the States to disqualify a worker in cases of 
fraud, dishonesty, or other matters. As I 
read the bill, unless I am wrong, it says that 
the State cannot disqualify. 

Mr. Meany, I don't think it says that. 

Mr, ALGER, It is on page 3. Let me read 
it: 

“Compensation shall not be denied to any 
eligible individual for any week of total un- 
employment during his benefit year by rea- 
son of exhaustion or reduction of benefit 
rights or cancellation of wage credit until he 
has been paid unemployment compensation 
for not less than 39 weeks during such year,” 

Am I misinterpreting that? 

Then the next paragraph 9 restates that. 

Would you be agreeable, in other words, 
to amending it? 

Mr, Mrany. If it meant what you said I 
would be agreeable to that. Iam not so sure 
it does. 

Mr. ALGER, I read the exact language and 
am just talking about the idea now, But I 
am disturbed that from the States is en- 
tirely taken the right to disqualify who gets 
the unemployment compensation. 

Mr. Meany. I think this is subject to 
legal interpretation. I do not interpret it 
just the way you do. 

. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the indulgence of this committee and your- 
self. This is the first time I have had the 
privilege of even meeting Mr. Meany much 
less questioning him on something with 
which I am so vitally concerned. 

If I may, Mr. Meany, I want to compli- 
ment you further for what you had to say 
to Mr, Mikoyan and others of his type when 
they were here. The only thing that 
troubles me deeply is this—when I analyze 
the legislative program of the AFL-CIO that 
Mr. Biemiller and others send us every year 
and the critcism that you and the other 
members of the union send to us—but the 
criticism of legislative stands and legislative 
programs you ask. 

I cannot determine in my thinking the dif- 
ference between your program and what is 
honest-to-goodness socialism. If there is a 
difference—I am not talking just sbout 
wages, which is your field in economics, but 
the entire program you ask of us as Con- 
gressmen. I cannot see the difference be- 
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tween this total program and socialism, by 
basic definition. If there is a difference I 
would like an answer now or at any time you 
can give it to me, 

Mr, Meany. Let me say this. I do not 
know what socialism is. I have read Marx 
and I have read all the people who in- 
terpret him, and I still do not know what 
socialism is. If socialism is public owner- 
ship of the means of production, we are a 
little bit socialistic in this country, and we 
were before I was born and we have con- 
tinued in that direction. In my lifetime, I 
have seen the means of transportation in 
the large cities of the country converted 
from private ownership to public owner- 
ship. Of course, that was always one of the 
things that the so-called socialists advo- 
cated. 

Back in the early days of this Republic, 
water for instance was a medium for private 
profit. There were private water companies 
all over America. They sold water to the 
people. The people decided that they did 
not want water to be a medium of private 
profit. By process of legal condemnation 
and other processes, they put these people 
out of business and took that particular 
public service over themseives, 

We hear about the socializing of the Bank 
of England. Our British friends claim that 
in 1916 America went much further in so- 
ciallzing banking and finance than the 
Britains have gone to date, when we es- 
tablished our Federal Reserve System. I am 
not an expert on that, but I am saying 
that is one of the charges. 

If it is socialization to use public money 
to supply milk for school children—and of 
course, that charge is always made that it is 
socialization—then is it socialization to sup- 
ply the airline companies, through the 
means of Federal subsidy, with an incentive 
to develop an airline industry, which we 
badly need in times of war? Was it sociali- 
gation to appropriate $2 million to reha- 
bilitate an abandoned lead mine in Colo- 
rado because the country happened to need 
some lead? Was it socialization when we 
subsidized a railroad company some years 
ago, when they pushed on to the Pacific 
coast? 

I do not know, but I do know this: that 
during the Roosevelt administration, many 
things were done by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and very few of them that were ad- 
vocated by the President under the so-called 
New Deal were not characterized as social- 
ism. However, one of the officers of one of our 
national business organizations, according 
to the record, pleaded with President Roose- 
velt in the early days of March 1933 to take 
over all business at the time the banks 
Were closed. 

A few years ago I picked up, in about 
1953, a brochure issued by the Central Han- 
over Bank of the city of New York. This 
is a bank which has the cream of the crop. 
This is a bank that is a private bank for the 
private fortunes of practically all of the big 
millionaire set in the city of New York, with 
a branch at 62d Street and Fifth Avenue, 
or somewhere close to that so-called “Gold 
Coast” up there. This brochure was written 
by some economist working for the bank, 
and it was distributed to the depositors of 
the bank. It said that there was going to 
be a slight recession, there was a slight re- 
cession on the way, which did come, of 
course, in 1954, This economist in this 
brochure distributed by the bank to its 
upper crust customers said that they did 
not have to worry too much because, unlike 
in the thirties, we now had built-in safe- 
guards in our economy that would prevent 
this thing from going too far. He pointed 
out what they were: unemployment insur- 
ance; that we had a reservoir of money 
waiting to give something to the unemployed 
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so that they would not be totally out of the 
market as customers of business the day 
after they got unemployed. That was one 
of the things. The Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance business was another thing, under 
which you did not have the problem of 
long runs on savings banks when people got 
unemployed, because the Federal Govern- 
ment, through this deposit insurance sys- 
tem, insured the savings accounts of the 
small people. I guess it is safe to say that 
there is hardly a savings bank in this 
country that is not under that system. 

He pointed out that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, with its restrictions 
on gambling in the stock market, keeps that 
down, 

These were the safeguards that were going 
to prevent us from being in real trouble in 
1954 because of a slight recession. May I 
point out to you, Congressman, that every 
one of these safeguards was characterized as 
being socialistic at the time they were be- 
fore the Congress, every single one of them. 

I still do not know what socialism is, de- 
spite the things that I have read. But if so- 
clalism means that under a democratic 
system this republican form of government 
that we have, there are people who desire 
to secure for the great mass of the people, the 
workers, the wage earners, the farmers, and 
others, a better share of whatever wealth the 
economy produces, and that by providing 
that better share we provide a broad base of 
purchasing power to keep the economy 
moving forward—if that is socialism, then I 
guess Iam a socialist and have been a social- 
ist all my life. I do not figure that, but if 
that is what socialism means, that is the sort 
of thing Iam interested in. 

Despite my belief in the American system, 
despite detesting almost e I see 
done in other parts of the world under the 
banner of socialism, I am not too concerned 
when I am charged with being socialistic 
because I advocate something that brings a 
little more sunlight into the lives of the 
great mass of the people in this country. 

I submit again that the record will show 
that almost everything that meant a better 
life for the little people was attacked as so- 
clalistic. I can recall when the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, through its 
State branches, was opposing the installa- 
tion, the mandatory installation of dust- 
eliminating devices in factories where ab- 
rasive materials were being used, materials 
injurious to the health of the workers were 
permeating the air. It was demanded that 
there be devices in the way of small fans, 
and as a matter of law employers were com- 
pelled to put in these devices to protect the 
health of thelr employees. There were safe- 
guards on the cutting tools so that there 
would be less chance of an employee losing a 
hand through some kind of a cutting device. 
Many of the States have these laws, but I 
can recall, in every one of the States where 
these things were advanced, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and its State 
branches opposed these things, and they op- 
posed them on the ground that they were so- 
cialistic in nature. 

So the mere characterization of some pro- 
posal as socialistic does not bother mè at 
all. I know that I believe in this American 
system, and there is no other system on earth 
I know of or that I can read about that ever 
compares with it. I believe it is the best 
system because under this system, a little 
better share of the wealth that is produced 
by management, labor, finance, and industry 
gets down to the little people; and that is the 
thing In which I am interested. 

Mr. Atcrer. Mr. Meany, you have done a 
magnificent job of telling us here how you 
feel, and I think you practice in your daily 
life what you have told us here. But I want 
to close by saying this in rebuttal, since I 
asked you the question in the first place: 
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Some of us with children and others with 
grandchildren, possibly yours, are very con- 
cerned that in this concern for little 
people 

Mr. MEANY. That is one thing you and I 
can agree upon, Is grandchildren. 

Mr. Acces. There are several other things 
we can agree on, Mr. Meany, including pro- 
viding safeguards for workers and purifying 
the air. In fact, I suspect you and I, in our 
views as opposed to foreign isms witness Mr. 
Miyokan, are like two fingers on a hand. 
Maybe it is Just that we do not get together 
enough to talk about it. 

But I do feel this, Mr. Meany: generations 
yet unborn cannot vote, yet we are loading 
on their backs now not only taxes, if you 
please, but a staggering debt which they 
must inherit because we perpetuate what we 
are doing; we are not facing up to eliminat- 
ing programs or paying as we go. We are 
passing on to future generations a stagger- 
ing load. 

Without discussing with you any one of 
these things you have mentioned, although I 
would love to discuss some of them with 
you, to try to find out where we could have 
drawn the line, I simply say you and your 
generation and now I in mine ought to do 
something instead of coming to Uncle Sam 
demanding more Federal control, more Fed- 
eral expenditure. We ought to do some- 
thing now to try to cut down this staggering 
cos 


t, 

All we are doing is coming up here and 
demanding more Federal programs and de- 
manding more spending. Some of us have 
got to say, "No. We can't vote for that.“ 

Why? Why not just vote for all these 
things? 

It would be a lot easier when we got back 
home maybe. But tt is because we are try- 
ing to cut the cost to be fiscally responsible. 

If I can paraphrase everything you said, 
although that may not be a fair way to do 
it—I am oversimplifying it. 

But what I think we are talking about are 
two ideas like this: On the one hand some 
believe in this country that we can all have 
more by sharing more equally what there is 
now here. On the other hand some of us be- 
lieve that the only way for more of us to 
have more is to produce more. 

I say we are not making the effort to pro- 
duce more, but spending too much of our 
time trying to divvy up what already is here. 
and In the course of all this we are creating 
Federal centralization of power and the 
abridgement of personal liberty and freedom- 

This is how I would like to take every one 
of these issues and talk about—What are we 
doing to a man's freedom? 

Obviously when you protect him in his 
factory you are helping his freedom, but 
there are times when you are saddling gen, 
erations coming on with bills and bills of 
tiebt that we are not paying for because of 
our nice cars and clothes and the way we 
think we should Hve today. I do not t 
it Is right. 

I have only made this little speech to you 
because I do not want you to think that 
whenever I criticize your viewpoint I am 
criticizing your sincerity, as some folks on 
your side have done to me and others. They 
have left the impression, when they have 
taken sides in this and come down to mY 
district, since I am a zero according to labor? 
box score, to give me heck, saying that I am 
not interested in the little fellow. 

I do not know who the “little people“ are. 
Down in my country everybody thinks he 15 
as big as he wants to be. 

But whoever they are I am just as inter- 
ested in feeding and clothing the poor 9% 
anyone. But I do not want to subsidize 
goldbricks or those who want to sit on the 
rockers and draw as much money as me 
can through almost a guaranteed Annu 
wage proposition. 
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Some of the people coming in here repre- 
senting the AFL-CIO seem to feel that we 
Ought to give a man a guaranteed annual 
Wage under unemployment compensation 
for doing nothing. 

To close, I simply say to you that it looks to 
me in this bill like we are trying to do two 
things that this bill is not intended to do: 
On the one hand we are treating it as relief 
Or welfare, and on the other hand we are 
faced with the stark realization there must 
be more jobs. That is what you want, and 
more jobs are not provided by the unem- 
Ployment compensation bill. What we are 
doing is treating the result of the sickness 
roe bill and not the cause of one sickness 

I. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I surely ap- 

Preciate your forbearance. 


Senator John F. Kennedy Moves Ahead— 
Joseph Alsop’s Views on the Wiscon- 
sin Swing 
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HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best-informed and most astute of 
all newspaper columnists is Joseph Alsop. 

opinions, his wealth of information 
and his conclusions are followed avidly 
by untold thousands of people through- 
out the country and the world. Appar- 
ently, he gets his information through 
incisive probing and hard digging of 
the facts. Thus, when he writes, he does 
80 with knowledge and conviction, He 
goes to the scene of activities and the 
heart of the matter. His on-the-spot 
analysis of Senator Joun F. KENNEDY'S 
Visit to Wisconsin last week is worthy 
of note and study. It impressed me 
greatly and I am sure that it will so 

ress anyone who reads it. For here 

& hardheaded, precise reporter—one 
Who is not swayed by suave rhetoric or 

onic flair—jotting down his reac- 
ion to what he terms “the Kennedy 
Question.” He looks at the story and 


7 8 of the public’s and his reaction 


Mr. Speaker, what Joe Alsop found in 
Wisconsin last week was not a new but 
an ascending KennEpy—knowledgeable, 
eloquent, and persuasive to varying peo- 
Ples and differing groups. His meteoric 
Tise over the past few years has caught 
the favor of the crowd and the respect of 
a great part of our Nation. This stature 

been acquired because the junior 
tor from Massachusetts has dared 

Speak out in terms that are clear and 

Manner that is courageous. All the 
Qualities that go to make a great leader 
and an outstanding statesman are 
Wrapped up in his personality and his 
character, 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that all 
of this points to the daily increasing fact 
that the Democratic Party’s finest and 

choice as its standard bearer for 
President in 1960 is Senator KENNEDY. 
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Under unanimous consent, I insert 
with my remarks Columnist Alsop’s re- 
port on ‘The Kennedy Question,“ 
clipped from the Washington Post of 
April 13, 1959. I recommend it as 
thoughtful reading to the membership 
of the House: 

Tue KENNEDY QUESTION 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

MILWAUKEE.—What may be called the 
Kennedy question is now the most interest- 
ing, or at least the most puzzling, question 
in American politics. Unless the opinion 
polls are totally misleading, millions of 
Americans are eager to elect this still young, 
still incompletely tested man to the Presi- 
dency. But why? 

To be sure, JOHN F, Kennepy is no dully 
ordinary, ordinarily ambitious politician. 
Admiration or envy, or both, are equally in- 
spired by his war record and his wife, his 
fortune, and his appearance, his public 
charm, and his private capacity for unlim- 
ited grim hard work. When there is so much 
to envy or admire, the result is a kind of 
giamor, no less real because it is indefinable. 

All the same, one suspects that Alci- 
biades—even the Alcibiades of the great years 
before the fleet of Athens set sail for Syra- 
cuse—would not have appealed greatly to 
American voters. He might have succeeded 
in the movies, but hardly in the Senate. In 
short, the KenNepy glamor, while it may 
highlight his other political qualities, is not 
the answer to the Kennedy question. 

To try to find the answer, this reporter 
came out here to Wisconsin, where Kennedy 
has been looking over the ground in prep- 
aration for the crucial Democratic primary. 
The 2%4-day barnstorming tour was’a gruel- 
ling business. The pace was breathless. 
The crowds were stifling. And when KEN- 
NEDY and his beautiful wife escaped the 
crowds, coveys of politicians descended upon 
them. 

Eennepy positively seemed to enjoy it; but 
that is a usual requirement for a successful 
candidate. With the exception of a shrewd 
discussion of the great contest for Asia, KEN- 
WEDY’s speeches were also usual enough, at 
least in content. Republican sins, Demo- 
cratic virtues, the needs of the old, the hopes 
of the young and the challenge of the age, 
were the topics. 

But the style of the speeches was not at all 
usual, to begin with. When KENNEDY rises 
to speak, he seems angular and tense, de- 
spite the disarming grin. At first you think 
of an earnest, high school valedictorian. 
Yet he is eloquent, decidedly eloquent, his 
is a highly literate eloquence, too, with an 
odd reminiscence of Adlai Stevenson. In a 
single speech, before a university audience 
to be sure, he quoted Bismarck, Goethe, 
Swift, John Quincy Adams, Clay, Calhoun, 
Thomas Hart Benton and Queen Victoria. 
And then, as though to show he could do 
just as well without advance preparation, he 
added a verse by Robert Frost and a quota- 
tion from Winston Churchill in the question 
period. 

Furthermore, this odd, almost aggressively 
literate KENNEDY eloquence can be exceed- 
ingly moving on occasion. When he was 
talking about the right attitude to the 
harsh perils of our time, he told the same 
university audience about the sudden dark- 
ening of the sun, which led the good people 
of 18th century Hartford, Conn., to think the 
Day of Judgment was at hand. The legisla- 
ture was sitting in Hartford. The speaker 
of the house stilled the commotion by de- 
claring that the darkness did not matter un- 
less it announced the world’s end; and if 
the world was indeed ending, he chose to 
meet his Maker while doing his duty. 

“I ask that candles may be brought,” the 
old man concluded, “so that this House can 
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continue its business.” When KENNEDY 
spoke that culminating line, it made the 
short hairs prickle on the neck. 

Nor is the peculiar Kennedy style the only 
unusual feature of his public performance. 
The twin themes that recur in almost all his 
speeches are not exactly usual either, at 
least among politicians. The first is the 
theme of deep respect for the intellect and 
even for intellectuals (which is not surpris- 
ing, considering Kennevy's huge private sta- 
ble of egghead consultants). 

“What we need now in this Nation most 
of all is a constant flow of new ideas 
We cannot obtain new ideas until we have a 
government and a public opinion which re- 
spect new ideas and the people who have 
them . Our country has surmounted 
great crises in the past, not because of our 
wealth, not because of our rhetoric, not be- 
cause we had longer cars and whiter ice 
boxes and bigger television screens than any- 
one else, but because our ideas were more 
compelling, and more penetrating, and more 
wise, and more enduring.” 

These are typical sentences on the first 
theme. The other theme is the gravity and 
novelty of the problems now confronting the 
United States. The following sentences are 
representative: 

“For now the age of consolidation is over, 
and once again the age of change and chal- 
lenge has come upon us. The next 
year, the next decade, in all likelihood the 
next generation, will require more bravery 
and more wisdom on our part than any pe- 
riod in our history. We will be face to face, 
every day, in every part of our lives and 
times, with the real issue of our age—the 
issue of survival.” 

The note is unexpected, at least in a pres- 
idential candidate in a period of flaccid out- 
ward complacency. The performance, over- 
all, is quite impressive enough to explain 
why KENNEDY has become a very serious 
candidate indeed in the past 2 years, but it 
remains for KENNEDY to outline his new 
ideas for meeting the new challenge which 
he so starkly and stirringly portrays. 


Window Dressing at the Taxpayers’ 
Expense 
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or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the New York World-Tele- 
gram, on April 9, 1959, an editorial 
which is brief and to the point. I place 
it in the Appendix of the Rxconn for the 
benefit of my colleagues: 

Presto CHANGO, JOBS 

Whatever else may have been achieved, if 
anything, the AFL-CIO unemployment rally 
in Washington seems to have inspired Sen- 
ator LIN DON B. Jonnson, the Democratic 
leader. He is the chief sponsor of a reso- 
Iution—announced at the rally—to beef up 
support for bigger Government spending on 
housing, airports, public works, and aids to 
local areas. 

Senator Jounson told the rally in almost 
(but not quite) so many words these things 
would put 4%½% million idle back to work 
The resolution calls for a committee “to get 
the facts.” The committee would report to 
Congress in 60 days. 
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Then, presumably, Congress would pass all 
these bills and everybody would go back to 
work. 

All of which remains to be seen, to say the 
least. 

The Senator from Texas, and all the other 
speakers at the rally who clamored for this 
mountain of Government spending, seem 
convinced that is the way to solve the un- 
employment problem easily and quickly. 
They said nothing about raising the money. 

If all this spending were to come out of 
debt, it would further defiate the savings of 
the people whence comes the capital which 
makes jobs. And, in that case, these same 
prestidigitators before long would be look- 
ing for new cures for another wave of un- 
employment, 
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Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, since 
coming to Washington, D.C., T have been 
searching for some means of describing 
in as few words as possible the beauty 
and scope of our Nation's Capital. Re- 
cently I obtained a copy of a speech 
made by one of our U.S. Information 
Agency representatives to an audience 
in far away Australia. It seemed to me 
to be the best description I have ever 
seen of the city and its functions. The 
speech was given by Miss Carol V. Har- 
ford to the Quota Club in Canberra, 
Australia. Miss Harford is cultural af- 
fairs officer with the U.S. Information 
Agency in Canberra. Under unanimous 
consent, I include her speech as a por- 
tion of my remarks: 

Waar You SHOULD Know ABOUT WASHINGTON 
(By Carol V. Harford) 

A white haired gentleman of 58 years, who 
had gained a somewhat renowned reputation 
as belng resourceful, a stern disciplinarian, 
a leader of extraordinary ability, and the one 
strong, dependable force for unity in the re- 
cently organized National Government was 
given an additional responsibility which by 
executing he effected an everlasting tribute 
to his decisiveness, his perception, and his 
remarkable ability to accommodate the 
future, 

The gentleman under discussion is George 
Washington. The task was that of choosing 
a site for the Federal Capital of the United 
States of America. The action under dis- 
cussion was prompted by the nomadic exist- 
ence of our first National Government—the 
Continental Congress—during its early days. 
The action was acutely prompted when the 
Congress was set upon by irate continental 
soldiers demanding their long overdue pay, 
and Congress fled to Princeton, N.J. Fol- 
lowing this, the need of a permanent seat 
for the National Government was no longer 
in doubt. But though all were agreed as to 
the need of a Federal town, the bitter dis- 
pute that raged between North and South 
about the site threatened to disrupt the 
Union. However, final agreement was 
reached to authorize the President to choose 
the site, limiting the region to the Potomac 
River, and the size to 10 square miles. 
Within 6 months of the passing of the resi- 
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dence bill in July 1790, George Washington 
had methodically investigated the various 
possibilities, and drawing upon the resources 
of the States of Maryland and Virginia, he 
proclaimed the District of Columbia. But 
even with his powers of perception, it would 
have been impossible for Washington to 
have realized when he appointed the com- 
missioners and called in his wartime aide 
Major Pierre Charles L'Enfant, who used a 
combination of diagonals, squares, circles 
and parks to compound the plan for the 
new city, what proportions this dream would 
realize. 
For Washington today is many 

many moods, it's brass hats and Presidents; 
it is white stillness at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldiers in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery; it’s gossip-prone, celebrity-laden cock- 
tail parties, and it's a city capable of the 
unpleasant little juxtaposition, and of many 


denlable beauty; it's summer concerts on the 
Potomac’s floating stage; it’s almost any 
modern city In the United States of America; 
it’s golf in Rock Creek Park, or dining at 
any one of numerous colorful restaurants; 
it's history and reverence for the past; it's 
an electric understanding of today. What- 
ever the description, underneath it all is a 
treasured realization of the American 
heritage which makes itself felt, and all 
around you is knowledge in atmosphere that 
there's something terribly special and sig- 
nificant about this place. For no matter 
why you visit Washington, or what you plan 
to see, or what you're going to do, Washing- 
ton, D.C., has but a single purpose, a single 
business—Government. It is an artificial 
creation, it is the city of the one big idea. 

As you first walk about in the District, 
as Washington is usually called by its in- 
habitants, you discover countless monu- 
mente to this idea, and the figures and the 
words carved in stone, of men who have 
believed in it. Seeing the monuments, 
which are mostly large, and mostly marble, 
you are impressed and reassured by the 
durability and the simplicity of the idea, the 
big idea that freemen are wise enough to 
govern themselves. 

It's in the simplicity of the Washintgon 
Monument, the immense white paperweight 
which looms 555 feet 5% Inches high. Since 
the late 19th century, the innate dignity of 
this monument has marked an appropriate 
memorial to the first President of the United 
States. An elevator, as well as 898 steps for 
the hardier souls, ascends to a chamber at 
the 500-foot level, from which the visitor 
may view a panorama of the city and sur- 
rounding countryside. Facing the Capitol 
on the east, the White House on the north, 
and the Jefferson Memorial on the south, 
the monument casts its first refiection on 
the waters of the Reflecting Pool looking 
west to the Lincoln Memorial. 

“A shrine at which all can worship, an 
altar upon which the supreme sacrifice was 
made for liberty; a sacred religious refuge in 
which those who love country and love God 
can find inspiration and repose,” so spoke 
Chief Justice Taft at the dedication of the 
Lincoln Memorial. This monument is cre- 
ated in memory of the man who promoted 
the big idea during the bitterest years of the 
Civil War. This white marble temple—for 
it cannot truly be said to be less—embraces 
the essence of his character, steeped in tol- 
erance, in the belief that all people shall be 
free, free to think, free to see expression, 
and free above all else to apply themselves 
to all enterprise. The memorial is magniti- 
cent in the daylight, but perhaps eyen more 
breathtaking in the dim light of eventide 
when it’s almost possible to see Lincoln 
breathe, for sculptor Daniel Chester French 
fashioned a gentleness, a power, and a de- 
termination which encourages you to await 
with expectation the words which you are 
sure Lincoln is soon to speak. Above the 
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statue is carved these words: “In this tem- 
ple, as in the hearts of the people for whom 
he saved the Union, the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln is enshrined forever.” 

A circular colonnaded structure of white 
marble rises from the banks of the Tidal 
Basin as a memorial to the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The classic beauty of the Jefferson Me- 
morial is further enhanced by its reflection 
in the waters of the Tidal Basin. 

This building expresses the architectural 
preference of America's third President, be- 
ing designed in the style of the circular- 
domed Pantheon of Rome, a structure Jeffer- 
son mentioned several times in his writings- 
On the interlor walls of the memorial room 
are four panels bearing excerpts from Jeffer- 
son's writings. The first is the Declaration 
of Independence; the second, his Virginia 
statute for religious freedom; third, is his 
concept in the belief of freedom of educa- 
tion for all people; the fourth relates the 
tenets of his political philosophy, which was 
fundamentally that a nation’s laws and con- 
stitution must change with circumstances. 

The responsibility for implementing the 
big idea is vested in the three branches of 
Federal Government—the executive, the leg- 
islative, the judicial. It would hardly be fair 
to take eyen a brief glimpse of the Capital 
City without mentioning the grandeur of the 
Supreme Court Building, which has housed 
the members of the highest tribunal of the 
land since 1935. Upon approaching the 
building, the first tier of broad, white mar- 
ble steps leads to a specious plaza of marble 
flagstones of subdued and slightly contrast- 
ing color, laid in simple geometric design- 
On elther side are large fountains set in the 
landscaped terrace. The second and 
tier of steps leading to the main entrance 
passes between two massive marble but- 
tresses. On the one side is a majestically 
sculptured figure of a man guardian or au- 
thority of law, and on the other side a fe- 
male figure of appealing beauty in contem- 
plation of justice. Eight 50-foot Corinthian 
columns of white marble front the portico 
of the structure, and over this colonnade is 
carved this promise to the American people: 
Equal Justice Under Law. 

Inside, the main corridor leading to thé 
Supreme Court chamber is an avenue 
quiet and simple dignity, all interior fur- 
nishings are also in keeping with the quiet 
thoughtfulness embodied in the stately si- 
lence of the chamber of the Court. When 
the Supreme Court was established theré 
were six Justices; there are now nine. It is 2 
thrilling reminder to the greatness of 
body to be in the chamber when the Court 
convenes and the crier announces the fi 
opening of the Court “Oyez, Oyez, Oye 
All persons having business before the Hon- 
orable, the Supreme Court of the Un! 
States are admonished to draw near and giv® 
their attention, for the Court is now sitting- 
God save the United States and this Honor- 
able Court.” 

Washington might realistically be called 
the city of magnificent distances, for th® 
vistas to the north, south, east, and. 
are superb in natural and archi 
beauty. Additional evidence to this fact i5 
to be found in LEnfant's placing of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion which was chosen first, fol- 
lowed by the location of the site of the 
Capitol Building, 1 miie southeast atop 
Jenkins’ Hill, 

Because of the import L’Enfant attached 
to the building of the White House it was 
the first public building erected in ar 
Nation's Capital. Its cornerstone was lal 
on October 13, 1792, nearly 1 year before 
George Washington laid the Capitol corner: 
stone. The original manse, burned in 181 
when the British entered the city, was 2 
light-gray sandstone. However, when vi 
home was rebuilt, the exterior was 0 
white, and from that day forward th 
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Executive Mansion has been known as the 
White House. The Interior has suffered 
Constant changes with each administration, 
its most recent refurbishing taking place 
between the years 1949-52, but the house is 
Now well constructed to cope with the rig- 
Ors of time and a constant swell and flow 
Of visitors. 

No thumbnail sketch of Washington, D.C. 
Would be complete without reference to the 
Capitol Building where the big idea is re- 
peatedly tested and tried by the representa- 
tives of the American people. For here, in 
the Senate and House Chambers is to be 
Considered the legislation affecting 170 mil- 
uon Americans, and quite often a few more 
Millions of peoples in other sectors of the 
World. It is reported that L'Enfant said in 
Choosing Jenkins Hill for the location of the 
Capitol, “It is a pedestal waiting for a mon- 
ument“. Any American, and possibly other 
Visitors, will testify that the edifice he chose 
to place on the site quite properly belongs 
On a pedestal, for all of a sudden, settled 

in your seat in the Senate or House 
Gallery, with your chin resting in your 
you're quite overcome with the high 
Tesponsibility with which we have charged 
Our statesmen and our representatives. At 
the same time, sitting there watching you 
Wonder how they can ever pull anything 
Out of the seemingly disorganized morass 
Of men and speech. But if you stick around, 
and watch carefully, you remember 
that this is only the showcase of the system 
Which insures the big idea, the visible tip 
Of the huge legislative iceberg. Work is 
g done, and done to the accompani- 
Ment of politeness, protocol, long-winded- 
dess and a system of complex and cumber- 
Some rules, but freedom must go slowly; it 
Must take time for the expression of doubt, 
for disagreement, even for demogoguery. 
Pride comes from the realization that the 
System works nevertheless, for the big idea 
is preserved by the rules, and its daily work 
is ‘accomplished. All the politeness and 
Tules are discipline, a highly necessary 
habit, that allows human and hard-working 
to get their work done in a respectable 
er, without an intrusion of voln 
and partisan feelings. Wa ng 
Congress at work the observer suddenly 
realizes that this after all is humankind at 
Work under rules and restaints; it is civili- 
Zation, 

Tt is civilization composed of individuals 

„ as my Congressman expressed it, are 
deeply moved by the challenges and the op- 
Portunities offered to a Member of Congress. 
in these traditional Halls is far more 
than drafting a bill that becomes a law, far 
More than making a speech before the world’s 
largest debating society. It is being the agent 
tor Uncle Sam, with the power and pres- 
to open the doors of the Government to 
®nyone who asks, to offer the services of the 
Nation to her smallest common denominator, 
an ordinary American citizen, to search out a 
Solution to unseemingly unsurmountable 
uman problems, and somehow finding a way 
or working them out. Being a Congressman 
being a chaplain, a counselor, a tight- 
Tope walker, and a miracle man, all at the 
time. It means listening to sad stories 
corny jokes, to accepting insincere pats 
the back along with tearful thanks for 
or wunremembered favors. It 

Means opening the day's mail to find yourself , 
ued down and butt up, torn to pieces or 
- It is excting, frustrating, nerve- 

Wracking, and tremendously rewarding.” 

ebody once threw a cat off the top of 


landed, uninjured, on an fours. 
Le. later, the story goes, the cat finally 
haq Probably from boredom, and somebody 
tonia, Stuffed and had it sent to the Smith- 
best Institution. The Smithsonian, to the 
ot anyone's knowledge, has never thrown 
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anything away, and for this reason it has 
often be called the Nation's attic, housing 
over 30 million keepsakes. 

And there's the National Gallery of Art, 
housing over 26,000 works including paint- 
ings, sculpture, prints, and drawings and ex- 
amples of decorative arts. And the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, considered the 
splashiest show in Washington, where no 
doubt is left in anyone's mind that crime 
never pays. And the Library of Congress, 
which needs no further introduction, as well 
as the National Archives, where historic doc- 
uments and charters are displayed and pro- 
motion of the efficlent management of rec- 
ords is kept current. 

And so it goes, on and on and on. 

But whatever your impression of Washing- 
ton after its short, furious and often pre- 
posterous history, I hope you will agree that 
amidst the magnificent beauty of this Capital 
City, all persons concerned are trying to make 
the right decisions to insure the success of 
the one big idea, the idea that men can rule 
themselves. 


The Appeal of U.N. “Presence” 
5 in Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I am inserting a copy of a press re- 
lease from my office, dated April 10, 
1959, and a feature story by William R. 
Frye in the Washington, D.C., Sunday 
Star, April 12, 1959. 

Press RELEASE, APR 10, 1959, From THE 
OFFICE OF REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES O. Pog- 
Ter, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

The U.S. Department of State has com- 
mented officially on the proposal by Mem- 
bers of the U.S. House of Representatives 
and the British Parliament that the whole 
of Berlin should come under United Nations 
responsibility. 

In a letter dated April 9, 1959, addressed 
to Representative CHARLES O. Porter, Demo- 
crat of Oregon, the Department of State 
termed the proposal “among the most care- 
fully thought out of the various proposals 
on this subject which have been brought to 
the Department's attention” and said that 
it “has a very definite appeal.” 

The resolution was sent to the Depart- 
ment for comment by Representative Por- 
TER on March 31. He conferred with mem- 
bers of the Parliament when he was in Lon- 
don about 2 weeks ago. 

Answering for the Department of State, 
Assistant Secretary William B. Macomber, 
Jr., said the joint British-American pro- 
posal would be given serious study. In his 
letter to Porter, he said: 

“While the idea of United Nations action 
has a very definite appeal, the specific pro- 
posals generally overlook two important fac- 
tors of the Berlin situation. The first of 
these is the special responsibility which the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
and the Soviet Union bear for Germany as 
a whole and for Berlin, This responsibility 
is based on the Four Powers’ occupation of 
Germany and upon the agreements which 
they concluded among one another during 
and after World War II. The problem which 
has arisen with regard to Berlin has its ori- 
gin in an attempt on the part of the Soviet 
Union to evade its obligations under those 
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agreements, notably the obligation to restore 
German unity in peace and freedom. The 
second factor usually overlooked in pro- 
posals for United Nations action is the dan- 
ger of attempting to deal with the Berlin 
question in isolation, A real and lasting 
solution to the problem of Berlin can be 
found only in German reunification, and it 
is the Department's view that primary em- 
phasis should be put on making progress 
toward a resolution of the larger underly- 
ing problem rather than on interim or pal- 
liative measures to deal with the lesser 
problem.” 

Porter said he had hoped the Berlin pro- 
posal would be considered at the Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting “along with other pro- 
posals.“ He said he was not ruling out such 
action. 

Among the six British Members of Par- 
liament signing the proposal was Clement 
Attlee, former Labor Prime Minister. 

Signing the original proposal in this coun- 
try were 10 House Democrats: Sreven V. 
Carter (Iowa), Frank M. Crark (Pennsyl- 
vania), BYRON L. JOHNSON (Colorado), WI. 
LIAM H. MEYER (Vermont), CLEMENT W. MIL- 
LER (California), OHARLES O. PORTER (Ore- 
gon), Henry S. Reuss (Wisconsin), GEORGE 
M. Robs (Pennsylvania), RALPH J. RIVERS, 
(Alaska), and LEONARD G. Wor (Iowa). 

Other House Members indicated interest in 
the resolution. One of them, Representative 
CHESTER BowLEs, Democrat, Connecticut, 
wrote Porter Thursday, “I agree that the 
suggestion for a United Nations force in Ber- 
lin is a constructive and meritorious one, I 
have felt all along that if there was some way 
to involve the U.N. more directly with the 
Berlin controversy, it would be helpful.” 


[Prom the Washington Sunday Star, Apr. 12, 
1959] 
Use or U.N. PRESENCE ADVANCED AS A BOLU- 
TION TO BERLIN PROBLEM 
(By William R. Frye) 

Unirep Nations, N.Y.—To one who has just 
returned from 6 weeks in the Middle East, 
talk of a United Nations presence in and 
about Berlin has a familiar ring. 

The U.N. has established its presence in 
the Middle East in a variety of forms, rang- 
ing from one man (Pier P. Spinelli)" with a 
small staff in Amman, Jordan, to a 5,000-man 
army in the Gaza strip. 

The UN. is present on Israel's borders in 
the form of a small corps of observers (the 
Truce Supervision Organization). The U.N. 
came and went in Lebanon as a very different 
kind of observer team. 

Exactly how the idea could be borrowed 
for Berlin, and in what form, is by no means 
easy to foresee. It depends in large part, of 
course, on Soviet Premier Khrushchev, 

A good deal of preliminary thinking and 
planning has been done, however, on the 
Western side—notably by the Canadians, who 
are credited with the original proposal, and 
by Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, 
who has just come back from Moscow. 
Some of the thinking is still secret; some 
can be reported. 

HOW IT MIGHT BE DONE 


The starting point is that no conceivable 
U.N. army could be mustered to hold open 
the approaches to Berlin by force. Even if it 
did not have to clash directly with the 
350,000-man Soviet occupation force in East 
Germany, it would still have an East German 
Army of some 200,000 men to deal with. 

A military operation on this scale, against 
organized opposition, is well beyond the 
UN's capacity. It would require, in prac- 
tice, the deputizing of NATO forces to act on 
behalf of the U.N.—something the Security 
Council could not do, because of the Soviet 
veto, and the General Assembly would not 
do, out of fear of world war. 
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The U.N.'s role, therefore, would be that of 
executing, or supervising the execution; of a 
plan agreed upon by the great powers. 

If the Big Four were to agree to make West 
Berlin a free city under international 
auspices, the U.N. could provide the gov- 
ernment, and Western occupation troops 
could be called U.N. troops. The U.N. has 
never done this kind of job—governing a 
city—but was prepared to do so both in 
Trieste and in Gaza until events removed the 
necessity. 

If a summit conference were to agree upon 
a new formula for Western access to Ber- 
lin, giving East Germans some or all of the 
functions now exercised by Russians, U.N. 
observers of the TSO type could be stationed 
along the route to see that there was no 
interference, 


ANALOGY IN MIDDLE EAST 


The analogy perhaps is not auspicious, 
but the TSO does this kind of thing now in 
relation to Mount Scopus, the Israeli enclave 
inside Jordanian territory in Old Jerusalem, 
next to the Mount of Olives. TSO observers 
check cargo manifests and try to make cer- 
tain Jordan does not interfere with legiti- 
mate Israeli convoys. 

There has been intermittent trouble 
despite the TSO’s efforts, but no one doubts 
that it would have been much worse without 
the U.N. on hand. 

If the East Germans must check Western 
convoys to Berlin—and Khrushchev seems 
inflexible on this point—the West obviously 
would rather have the U.N. there than leave 
the job wholly to the Germans. 

There should be no illusions about the 
extent of the U.N.'’s potential authority. It 
would not have power to compel the East 
Germans to do or not to do anything. 
does not have that power today in the Middle 
East.. The U.N. is not a super government. 

If Khrushchev (and the East Germans) 
would let the UN. actually man the check- 
posts, it would be a different matter. But 
preliminary soundings in Moscow appear to 
rule out that idea. Possibly—just possibly— 
the point can be negotiated. 

In practice, however, the best attainable 
solution probably will be one in which the 
U.N. role would be that of a troubleshooter 
who would observe the checkposts, investi- 
gate complaints, iron out genuine misunder- 
standings, and publicize willful violations, 
depending on the pressure of world opinion in 
the latter case to provide the necessary 
sanction. 5 

From the point of view of real politik, this 
would mean that if the West were forced to 
ram its convoys through to Berlin by force, 
the moral justification for such action would 
have been established in advance by an au- 
thority few would challenge. 

All this, of course, is in the realm of pre- 
liminary thinking and planning. There are 
those within NATO who resist the whole idea. 

Why, they ask, should the West purchase 
from Khrushchev at the price of a consider- 
able contribution to the stability of Commu- 
nist East Germany—including its de facto 
recognition by the U.N.—a set of rights and 
privileges which should belong to the West 
in any event? There should not, of course, 
be any challenge to the West's position in 
Berlin. A U.N. role should not be necessary. 

Those who argue in favor of the purchase 
contend that, like it or not, the West's posi- 
tion in Berlin has been challenged. That 
position, they say, cannot be maintained by 
force without unacceptable risk of world 
war. Asegment of NATO is unwilling to face 
up to that risk. 

This preliminary question—whether to 
accept any change in the status of Berlin— 
will obviously have to be settled before the 
West dickers with Khrushchev over the na- 
ture and functions of a U.N. presence there. 


It 
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A FPACE-SAVING DEVICE 


If, however, the ultimate decision is to buy 
off the threat to Berlin at the lowest price 
avallable—and Chancellor Adenauer’s sud- 
den decision to give up the reins of power in 
Bonn suggests that it probably will be—then 
use of the U.N. should be an excellent face- 
saving device. 

A U.N. regime in and about Berlin need 
not look like a diplomatic defeat; it might 
not eyen be one. It would not be a defeat 
if the West, as part of the same package, got 
from Russia compensatory advantages, say 
in the field of inspection and arms control. 

For maxinrum face saving, U.N. people 
believe the negotiations at one stage or an- 
other should become, in fact or in appear- 
ance, U.N, deliberations. They should take 
place, it is argued, under a U.N. roof. 

This is why there is private urging that 
the summit conference be held at U.N. head- 
quarters—or if this is not considered feasible, 
then elsewhere, but still as a meeting of the 
U.N, with heads of state acting as U.N. dele- 
gates. The agreement then would partake 
the moral aura of a U.N. decision. 

A U.N. presence is not an automatic cure- 
all. UNEF is generally credited with being a 
success; the TSO is helpful, but by no means 
wholly effective. Spinelli has practically” 
nothing to do, which perhaps means he is a 
success. UNOGIL was very nearly a flop, be- 
cause it was put into an impossible position 
without adequate tools to do the job. 

In Berlin, given a reasonable chance, U.N. 
people believe a presence could be the 
smoothest way out of a very deep hole. 


A Truman Commission Sorely Needed To 
Curtail Waste and Extravagance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years the Hoover Commission served 
this Nation well and made many impor- 
tant and valuable contributions to our 
Federal Government. The Commission 
was disbanded when its services were 
most needed. 

With the tremendous expenditures be- 
ing made in the name of foreign aid and 
by the Armed Forces and with the ac- 
companying waste and extravagance, a 
new Commisison is sorely needed to safe- 
guard the rights of the American tax- 
payer. 

A Commission chairmaned by the Hon- 
orable Harry S. Truman, former Presi- 
dent and former U.S. Senator, could do 
an outstanding job for this country and 
would be a great help in arriving at a bal- 
anced budget. 

His piercing and penetrating investi- 
gations during the existence of the Sen- 
ate Truman committee and the huge 
amount of tax money saved by that com- 
mittee constitute an ironclad warranty 
that, if a Truman Commission could take 
up the traces where the Hoover Commis- 
sion dropped them, a great saving would 
result and our Government would be 
more open, more efficient, more honest, 
and less susceptible to the lure of greedy 
and powerful influences, 
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The Kansas City Star, which has never 
been criticized for its failure to support 
Republican candidates for high office, 
has taken notice of the waste in our 
armed services in its editorial columns 
on March 18, 1959. 


Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include that editorial, 
published in the Kansas City Times, the 
morning edition of the Star: 

Muck Can Be Done To REDUCE THE WASTE 
IN DEFENSE 


Waste in the Armed Forces is an old story 
that never fails to dismay the American pub- 
lic. Neither Congress nor the Pentagon has 
ever been able to explain satisfactorily why 
military equipment originally valued at bil- 
lions of dollars is declared either surplus or 
obsolete. A new survey by the Associated 
Press shows that the Defense Department 
wrote the equivalent of at least $714 billion 
off its books last year. 

This is a prodigious amount of money to 
be kicking away. The services won't admit 
it, but what they need is centralized buying 
as recommended by the Hoover Commission. 
They now have it on a limited single-man- 
ager basis. For example, the Navy buys oll 
for the other services. But there is duplica- 
tion and triplification in many fields. Some- 
times one service discards usable equipment 
of a type that another service is buying. The 
trouble here lies in inadequate methods of 
keeping inventory. 

Another apparent fault is too much rell- 
ance on negotiated contracts. In many cases 
this method is necessary because of the time 
factor and production problems, Where 
competitive bidding is possible, it is likely 
to bring a big saving. 

Each of the services is constantly at work 
to improve its weapons and equipment. Vast 
sums are invested in research. Money spe” 
on subsequently abandoned projects isn’t 
necessarily wasted. The findings are often 
applied to future requirements. 

Huge investments in weapons and edulp- 
ment become antiquated. A new missile may 
be far more efficient than the artillery shell 
or manned plane it replaces. You can't 
charge obsolescence to waste. 

But it does seem at times that the service? 
are too quick to declare a relatively unimpor- 
tant item obsolete simply because something 
a little better has been found. Perhaps it's 
human nature for a general or admiral dedi- 
cated to his profession to place its needs 
ahead of every other consideration. 

Overall, it’s a vast problem. Some say that 
the job of the Secretary of Defense is too big 
for any man. He now has Increased author- 
ity under changes in the so-called unifica- 
tion law. But to a large extent ie 
individual services are still run separately: 
That's the way a majority of Congressmen 
and professional military officers want it. 
Congressmen fear any loss of control over 
the spending of defense funds. They are 
particularly concerned with money that 
might be spent in their home States or dis- 
tricts. 

More than half of the Federal revenue 15 
allotted to defense. Probably some waste 18 
inevitable in our political system. But the 
people do not need to be so tolerant. Great- 
er unification could bring greater efficiency 
anti economy. That should remain the ulti- 
mate objective. The national security de- 
mands it. 

Billions that go down the drain could be 
well spent on missiles and other vital mili- 
tary hardware. Americans will be recon- 
ciled to their heavy burden of defense only 
when they are convinced that they're get 
something like their full money's W 
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World Law Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, world 
Peace can only be accomplished through 
World law. How do we attain world law? 
We strengthen the United Nations. 
This means revising the charter in ac- 
Cordance with studies which ¢an start 

r this year. 

It means enacting the resolution set 
out below. 

The Committee on Arranzements for 
& United Nations Charter Review Con- 
ference meets this June. The United 
States should at that time urge the com- 
mittee to recommend to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly that govern- 
ments establish national commissions, or 

et appropriate national bodies, to 
Undertake studies to determine their 
Position on charter review. 

Here are some facts about United Na- 
tions Charter revision: 
` In order to provide for revision and 
amendment, the United Nations Charter 
Provides two mechanisms. Article 108 
Provides for the General Assembly to 

end amendments. Article 109 
Specifies procedures for calling a Charter 
Review Conference to draft revisions. 

In either case, amendments are then 

to be referred to member states for rati- 

tion. They become effective on ap- 
Proval by two-thirds of the member 
States, including all five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 

Pursuant. to article 109, charter re- 
View was placed on the agenda of the 
General Assembly in 1955, which then 

ded—43 in favor, 6 opposed, 9 ab- 
Stentions, and approved by the Security 
Council, 9 in favor, 1 against, 1 absten- 
that a Charter Review Conference 
be held at an appropriate time 
and expressed the belief that review of 
the charter should be conducted under 
auspices international circumstances. 
At a meeting in June 1957 the commit- 
established by the General Assembly 
consider the time and place for a re- 
€w conference concluded that the 
appropriate time and auspicious inter- 
national circumstances referred to in 
the 12th General Assembly, the commit- 
recommended that it be continued in 
to report again with recommenda- 
ms not later than the 14th General 
bly—1959. This recommendation 
adopted by the General Assembly 
With no negative votes—54 in favor, 9 
abstentions. 

Factors which seem to have led to 
postponement of a Charter Review Con- 
rence, as indicated by committee de- 

te, are not only political tensions and 
Soviet opposition, but fears that irre- 
Ponsible and divisive charter amend- 
ments would be proposed. This fear is 
100 doubt enhanced by the fact that no 
ame or official proposals for significant 
or ndments have been made by our own 

other governments. 
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As regards Soviet opposition, the fol- 
lowing facts are significant: 

First. No further Security Council 
action is required with respect to a 
Review Conference, or proposals adopted 
by it. 

Second. The Soviet Union cannot veto 
the holding of a Review Conference, 

Third. The U.S.S.R. cannot veto pro- 
posals made at that conference, or pre- 
vent the conference from officially ap- 
proving and submitting for ratification 
amendments endorsed by a two-thirds 
majority. A 

Fourth. Of course, the Soviet Union, 
under the charter’s present provisions, 
must ratify amendments before they can 
go into effect. 

Fifth. Failure to ratify, unlike a veto, 
is not a final act and leaves open possible 
future consent to the amendments. 

Sixth. The U.N. Charter does not put 
a time limit on the ratification period 
for charter amendments, so Soviet ap- 
proval can be sought as long as may be 
required. 

Should careful United States study of 
charter amendment lead to conclusions 
that important changes should be pro- 
posed and would have widespread inter- 
national support, then approval for these 
amendments could be sought through a 
two-thirds vote in the General Assembly 


rather than by a Charter Review Con- 


ference. Here, also, there would not be 
veto on procedure, but the same con- 
siderations on ratification as outlined 
above would hold. z 

The text of the resolution which will 
be introduced within the next 10 days is 
as follows: 

Whereas the basic purpose of the foreign 
policy of the United States of America is to 
protect the freedom of its citizens; and 

Whereas the United States seeks freedom, 
peace, and prosperity for the peoples of all 
nations; and 

Whereas the United States has joined with 
other nations to pursue these goals through 
the United Nations; and 

Whereas enforceable law has proven to be 
indispensable to the attainment of these 
goals and to the peaceful and just settlement 
of dispùtes within all civilized communities: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that it should be U.S. policy 
to seek, through the United Nations, the de- 
velopment of world law to protect the free- 
dom, peace, and just aspirations of all 
peoples, to provide for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes end to permit 
the elimination of national armaments; and 
be it further - 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
will be sent to the President of the United 
States, who is hereby requested to initiate 
studies of the changes which should be made 
in the Charter of the United Nations or in 
the charters of other international organiza- 
tions to further the development of world 
law for the purposes enumerated in this reso- 
lution; and, pursuant to this goal; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the U.S. Government should 
urge the United Nations Committee on Ar- 
rangements for a United Nations Charter 
Review Conference, when it meets in June 
1959, to recommend to the United Nations 
General Assembly that governments estab- 
lish national commissions, or instruct appro- 
priate national bodies, to undertake studies 
to determine their positions on charter re- 
view or revision in order to facilitate fruitful 
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consideration of suitable measures to 
strengthen the United Nations Charter as an 
effective legislative, executive, and judicial 
instrument of world law when a Charter Re- 
view Conference Is held. 


The Program for Education of the United 
Steelworkers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, seldom 
do the good things that labor organiza- 
tions do appear in the public press. 
More often it is those acts of labor that 
may be subject to criticism by some that 
are given publicity in newspapers and 
magazines. 

Recently, the lead editorial in the 
Kansas City Star, a great midwestern 
newspaper which throughout the years 
has made a valiant attempt to be fair 
with all segments of our society, told of 
the seventh annual union leadership 
training institute of the United States 
Steelworkers of America and the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Extension. It is such 
efforts as this to diffuse knowledge of 
world affairs that may bring about a bet- 
ter understanding between management 
and labor. The more knowledge one 
possesses, the more he understands the 
problems of other segments of our so- 
ciety. 

The labor education program, Mr. 
Speaker, does, I believe, and will con- 
tinue to contribute to a better America. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
editorial which appeared in the Kansas 
City Evening Star on April 10 is in- 
cluded herein: 

IN THE CLASSROOMS OF THE LABOR UNIONS 


Once a week a little group of men has been 
gathering in the old Maccochaque School in 
Kansas City, Kans. The trappings of the 
evening are the trappings of any classroom 
session: Notebooks and pencils, a blackboard, 
lecturers and the sharp questions of students 
seeking information, The men are members 
of the United Steelworkers of America, AFI 
CIO. They are attending the seventh annual 
Union Leadership Training Institute of their 
unfon and the University of Kansas Exten- 
sion. 

The institute, spread over a period of sev- 
eral weeks each spring, is symptomatic of the 
thirst of everyone for more knowledge, 
Among unions, the steelworkers have spenr- 
headed the search for education. In this 
area the first 1-week Steelworkers Institute 
was held at Lawrence in 1947. That has be- 
come an annual period of compressed class- 
room work attended by both union and man- 
agement representatives. The spring insti- 
tute is an outgrowth. Both are aimed pri- 
marily at giving the students more knowl- 
edge of the world that immediately affects 
them. 

Now the labor education program of the 
steelworkers is carried out at more than 50 
colleges and universities. Some other unions 
have adopted similar programs. In New 
York recently the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers began a mandatory, 
once-a-week course in International affairs 
for all paid union officers. The purpose, in 
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the words of one official, is “to get the feel 
of the world.” In this complex civilization 
that is essential not only in union-manage- 
ment relationships but in all dealings be- 
tween men. 

Nor are the unions alone in this field. 
Management long has recognized the value 
of off-the-job training. An example is pro- 
vided by several Los Angeles corporations 
that finance summer college courses in the 
liberal arts for their executives. Last year 
Congress authorized similar training for some 
Government workers in specialized fields. 

The pattern is encouraging for the future 
of the Nation. We hold no starry-eyed be- 
lief that adult education will solve all our 
problems. Collective bargaining will remain 
the tough, give-and-take institution that it 
is. As one union worker commented at an 
institute session this week, “When you go 
into the bargaining room, you leave your 
religion at the door.” Personalities and in- 
terests will continue to collide. 

But such sessions, for labor, management, 
or anyone else, stimulate thought and create 
a recognition of the problems of others. 
And that is a vital first step in bridging the 
gap of misunderstanding that sometimes 
separates people. 


Custard's Last Stand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, may I 
call to the attention of the Congress an 
excellent editorial which appeared in 
last Sundays’ Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

It does seem to me that the Battle of 
Gettysburg is too important to lose the 
ground upon which it was fought, to have 
the gallantry of Pickett’s charge immor- 
talized in flashing neon, to have the 
words of Lincoln alternating with rock n 
roll from a souvenir stand jukebox and 
to have such honored dead buried along- 
side a flowering of motels. 

The editorial follows: 

CUSTARD’S Last STAND? 

Why do Americans insist on blighting even 
a historic site like the Gettysburg battlefield 
with blinding neon signs, garyish souvenir 
shops, and junky frozen custard stands? 
Only complete public ownership of historic 
areas, or private control by an organization 
such as Colonial Williamsburg can keep these 
tourist attractions from being surrounded 
and even invaded by a Coney Island atmos- 
phere. 7 

Further encroachment by commercial in- 
terests at Gettysburg can be prevented if the 
Senate restores $750,000 to the National Park 
Service budget. This sum, which was taken 
out of the budget by the House, is needed to 
purchase 350 acreas adjacent to the present 
2,762-acre Gettysburg National Military 
Park. Unless the land, which has been 
farmed, is bought soon by the Government 
it will probably be sold to commercial inter- 
ests, including a real estate subdivider. Part 
of the area in question was the site of the 
first day’s battle at Gettysburg. 

So much of the Gettysburg battlefield has 
been preserved by the National Park Service 
that it would be shortsighted now to allow 
commercialization to invade the unreserved 
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area. Gettysburg means too much to the 
United States to be turned Into an unseemly 
Jungle of tourist traps or even a suburban 
housing development. 


Where Federal Aid to Schools Would 
Have No Strings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am join- 
ing certain other Members of the House 
of Representatives and have introduced 
legislation to provide that expenditures 
in connection with the submission to an 
electorate of issues affecting the business 
of a taxpayer shall be allowed as a deduc- 
tan under the Internal Revenue Code of 

954. 

This bill would read in part as follows: 

No expenditure which otherwise qualifies 
as an ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense * * * shall be disallowed as a deduc- 
tion because incurred in opposing or advo- 
cating measures duly submitted to an elec- 


torate upon any issue affecting the business 
of the taxpayer, 


My thought is, Mr. Speaker, that in 
many local matters, such as school bond 
issues, the cost of informing the public 
is a business and civic, not a political, ex- 
pense and has an important effect on the 
taxpayer and his business. 

I have in mind that other desirable or 
necessary elections for local improve- 
ments not alone for schools but for mu- 
nicipal and State facilities of all kinds” 
would be affected. Public support could 
be enlisted, with the incentive in my bill, 
for parks, playgrounds, civic centers, ur- 


ban renewal projects, and all manner of 


worthy and meritorious issues requiring 
a vote of the people. However, I am 
thinking in particular of educational 
bond authorizations or school levies 
where under election laws many times 
the referendum fails for want of infor- 
mation or adequate public interest. The 
outcome of these elections is certainly 
one of community welfare and affects the 
customers and employees of business 
firms themselves in the area. In my 
congressional district often bond issues 
voted on to provide funds received major- 
ity approval, but the measures fail due to 
an insufficient number of voters going to 
the polls and a required legal percentage 
of total votes not being cast. Defeat is 
due to lack of publicity and promotion. 

I would hope, Mr. Speaker, that with 
Passage of this legislation contributions 
to groups such as parent-teacher or- 
ganizations and chambers of commerce, 
by public spirited citizens or organiza- 
tions would become tax deductible as a 
normal and proper business expense. I 
want to make it clear my purpose is not 
to allow deductions of gifts to personal 
political campaigns, although frankly I 
would not be against limited deductions 
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of that nature, but this legislation would 
cover public issues only and not person- 
alities or people. 

Also, let me explain, as one who fears 
Federal controls, that the purpose of my 
bill is to make it easier for local com- 
munities to do things for themselves 
rather than to be forced to come to the 
Federal Government for help. 

Take education as the case in point. 
If State and local financing is insumi- 
cient, the pressure increases on the na- 
tional level. The only answer, I can see, 
is to assist communities and encourage 
them to accept their responsibility. In 
the case of schools, classroom shortages 
must be filled and teachers must be paid 
decent salaries. To turn to the Federal 
Treasury in order to provide these needs 
may be the easier way but it is the wrong 
way in my opinion. 

For example, the National Defense 
Act was passed last year. I vo 
against it because I just could not, in all 
conscience, support a program putting 
the Federal Government further in the 
education business. Most educators in 
my district did not seem to worry on 
this score, but I am sure they have rec- 
ognized that my opposition to Federal 
aid is genuine and they respected my 
objections. Educators do not favor Fed- 
eral controls, but they favor adequate 
funds, and I do too. So we agree to # 
great extent. Our State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Lloyd J. Andrews, 
has agreed with me about the danger of 
Federal school aid and on the basis of 
actual experience he has found that Fed- 
eral programs always include Federal re- 
quirements and standards, which a State 
must accept or else it forfeits the funds. 
I support his stand as to the threat of 
Federal aid. 

However, I agree if local communities 
shirk their responsibilities then there is 
no alternative—the school boards must 
look to other sources of income. 

Out in my State recently in order to 
increase voter activity and obtain needed 
percentage of votes in a school election, 
voter registration campaigns have bee? 
conducted. Teams of members of eight 
parent-teacher association units cov- 
ered shopping districts of Bothel, Wood- 
inville and Kenmore, which is mostly in 
my congressional district. With regis- 
tration books scheduled to close shortly: 
prospective voters in Northshore School 
District 417 were canvassed. Through 
the courtesy of the Aero Mechanics 
Union a mobile registration bus was sta- 
tioned in the population centers, and 
PTA workers in various stores e 
new registration. A special deputy reg- 
istrar was appointed so it was not neces- 
sary for eligible voters who were not 
registered to go to the county officials 
office. 

If business contributions toward ad- 
vertising this drive had been deductible, 
the drive could have been much more 
effective, and of course this is only one 
example of where donations in of 
community or State campaigns submit- 
ted to the electorate could increase voter 
response and make democracy more ef- 
fective. 
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Here is a means of assisting local 
groups to inform the voters on Issues. 
It deserves consideration. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON, BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following newsletter of 
April 11, 1959, to constituents: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER) 


APRIL 11, 1959. 
The clash of traditional constitutional 
Government of Federal-State prerogatives 
Against ever-increasing Federal centraliza- 
m was never better demonstrated than 
in the Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1959, during public hearings which are now 
fore the Ways and Means Committee. The 
Proponents of the bill are attempting to 
Proye the bill's stated findings that: (1) 
States are falling to carry out the purposes 
and objectives of employment stabilization 
and security against unemployment; (2) the 
benefit amounts paid aren't enough; (3) 
State programs vary, are not uniform in 
eligibility, amount, and duration of benefits. 
Therefore, to strengthen the economy and 
Provide for the general welfare of the Nation, 
it is necessary to impose Federal standards 
on the States. Witnesses testifying included 
economists, employment experts, business 
representatives (mostly opposed), and AFL- 
CIO spokesmen, culminating this week with 
Mr, George Meany, AFL-CIO president. 
Present law continues the original intent 
ot leaving jurisdiction in the States. State 
legislatures, therefore, have each developed 
their programs to solve their own unemploy- 
ment. Employers of four or more pay a tax 
Benerally of 3 percent on each employee's 
$3,000 of income. Federal Government 
requires States to pay in three-tenths 
or 1 percent of this for Federal ad- 
tive costs. States are permitted 
to charge whatever tax they choose 
to meet their needs, although all States must 
extend each employer a reduced tax rate 
te with the stability of employ- 
ment in his company. This is called experi- 
ence rating. In 1958, the estimated average 
State tax was 1.4 percent; 5 States were pay- 
2.7 percent, while 12 States were paying 
1 than 1 percent. Each State maintains 
ts own reserve fund and can borrow with- 
Out Interest from the Federal Government. 
States have $7 billion on hand for un- 
employment contingencies. The legislatures 
are representative of the people's wishes and 
the present law is the result of nt 
Of labor and management at the State level. 
very flexibility of State law matches the 
Nation economic patterns and needs of the 


Wat it is a matter of grave concern to me 
8 t labor leaders now attempt to brand the 

tates as failures in this field. Should they 
Succeed in changing the law without prov- 
we their allegations with facts, this Nation 
thr 


have sustained another body blow 
eatening the very freedom and solvency 
3 citizen, Consider these facts, in 
he to imposing Federal standards: (1) 
no employer pays all the tax, the employee 
Staten (2) we are told we must force the 

tes to broaden eligibility, to increase ben- 
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efits and duration, regardless of State ex- 
perience; (3) increased taxes to business 
means higher costs, thus higher prices to 
consumers. Labor leaders, therefore, would 
be outting everyone's buying power in im- 
posing arbitrary increases; (4) increased 
taxes and costs to business could force more 
labor layoff and so more unemployment; (5) 
the unemployed drawing benefits are over 
50 percent without dependents, including 
seasonal workers, and family members where 
others in the family work, too—so it isn't 
the family head primariiy being helped; (6) 
actually, we have gone beyond the area of 
temporary unemployment compensation and 
are treating welfare and relief on the one 
hand or the need for more jobs on the 
other; (7) the increased benefit wages are 
getting close to the worker’s take-home pay; 
we are placing a premium on idleness and 
evasion of working, drawing benefits instead; 
(8) we are asked to forget the judgment of 
7,613 State legislators; (9) the most heavily 
unionized areas, represented by the Detroit 
mayor and AFL-CIO leaders, are the ones 
most desiring Federal control. Having the 
greatest failure in providing jobs, these men 
plead most for unemployment compensation. 

It seems it's time we tried to create new 
job opportunities locally—not beg for Fed- 
eral control and aid. Whether new jobs or 
relief are needed, it's certainly not a guar- 
anteed annual wage” for not working. Odd- 
ly enough, that seems to be the aim, intend- 
ed or not. Labor leaders want Federal 
control—why? So they can straitjacket the 
Nation? To do what they've done to Mich- 
igan—a bankruptcy of economy and ideas? 
No matter how sincere their intentions, 
leaders of the 13.5 million AFL-OIO workers 
cannot be allowed to run roughshod over 
the 67 million labor force—nor should labor 
leaders get by unquestioned as representa- 
tives of 13.5 million workers. 

I suggested to Mr. Meany that the U.C. 
Federal standards would defeat his stated 
purposes to relieve unemployment and in- 
crease purchasing power; rather it would do 
the opposite, The real trouble (beyond the 
political power of labor leaders over Con- 
gressmen) is the Full Employment Act of 
1946 which Mr. Meany admittedly likes. 
This act, through broad language, makes the 
Federal Government responsible for every- 
one working—this exceeds the constitutional 
prerogatives of Federal Government. It 
should be repealed. 

The U.C. debate proves again the failure 
of some to understand, even recognize, the 
blessings of the constitutional balance of 
power between State and Federal Govern- 
ment, and the dangers in destroying this 
balance, 


Westover AFB Receives SAC Management 
Award : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13,1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 814th 
Air Base Group at Westover Air Force 
Base in Chicopee Falls, Mass., com- 
manded by Col. Edward D. Wooten, has 
won the Eighth Air Force's highest 
award for achievement under the Strate- 
gic Air Command’s Management Control 
System. 

I want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate Colonel Wooten and the per- 
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sonnel in his command who made this 
distinctive award possible. Last week, 
Maj. Gen. Hunter Harris, Jr., the Eighth 
Air Force deputy commander, with head- 
quarters at Westover AFB, presented 
Colonel Wooten with a shield-shaped 
plaque during ceremonies witnessed by 
Brig. Gen. Perry M. Hoisington II, Com- 
mander of the Strategic Air Command's 
57th Air Division. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that the following news article 
printed in the Westover AFB Yankee 
Flyer concerning the award be included 
with my comments in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

Am Base GROUP Wins EICHTH AF AWARD FOR 
Tor MCS RATE 

Eighth Air Force's highest award for 

achievement under the SAC Management 


Control System last week went to Westover's 
814th Air Base Group. 

The MCS shield-shaped plaque, bearing 
Eighth’s famed eighth-in-the-circle opposite 
the command’s own crest, was presented to 
Col. Edward D. Wooten, 814th Air Base Group 
commander, by Maj. Gen. Hunter Harris, Jr., 
Elghth's deputy commander, 

Cited was the high performance achieved 
during the period ending December 31. The 
814th finished the quarter with the highest 
MCS score in Eighth Air Force in SAC’s Air 
Base Group Management Control System. 

In addition to topping all Eighth Air Force 
Air Base Groups, the 814th was also first in 
the entire S8 Air Command, competing 
against some 35 other SAC bases, 


“Individual Diplomats From Main 
Street”—Address by Supreme Presi- 
dent, Order of Ahepa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` or 
HON. JOHN BRAD EMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 10, 1959, over one thousand Amer- 
icans, members of the Order of Ahepa, 
sailed from New York City on the 30th 
annual Ahepa Excursion to Greece. 

Upon their arrival in Greece, these 
Americans will serve as individual dip- 
lomats from Main Street, U.S.A., bring- 
ing the good will and friendship of the 
people of the United States to the people 
of Greece. 

Mr. Speaker, these annual Ahepa ex- 
cursions are a splendid example of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's people-to-people 
program in operation. 

I am pleased to include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the address of Con- 
stantine P. Verinis, supreme president 
of the Order of Ahepa, to the Ahepa ex- 
cursionists on the eve of their departure. 

The address follows: 

Inpivinvat DIPLOMATS FROM MAIN BTREET 
(By C. P. Verinis, supreme president, Order 

of Ahepa) 


“Today the country needs more individual 
diplomats from Main Street traveling abroad 
as part-time ambassadors to help bulld 
understanding as a foundation for lasting 
peace.” 
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These are the words of the President of the 
United States, as he spoke recently at the 
Third National Conference on Exchange of 
Persons. And this statement by President 
Eisenhower further emphasizes and under- 
lines the importance of his international 
people-to-people program. 

On April 10, 1959, the Ahepa excursion to 
Greece will depart from New York City on 
board the TSS Olympia, of the Greek Line, 
with some 1,100 excursionists. The annual 
Ahepa excursion to Greece is now in its 30th 
year of existence, and has been a distinct 
people-to people contribution of its own 
since 1928. 

Ahepans have been outstanding examples 
of individual diplomats from Main Street in 
their many excursion activities. 

President Eisenhower has stated of the 
1959 excursion to Greece: “This is a fine ex- 
ample of the work your organization is doing 
in strengthening the historic bonds which 
unite the citizens of our country and Greece. 

“To those who are taking part in this 
excursion, I send a hearty bon voyage and 
best wishes for a pleasant and 
visit. I know that each one of them will 
be an effective ambassador Im carrying to the 
Greek people the good will and friendship of 
us all,” the President concluded, 

The people of Greece, by meeting and ex- 
changing views and ideas with the Ahepa 
Main Street excursionists who travel 
throughout Greece as ambassadors without 
portfolio, have come to understand and 
appreciate the genuine desire of the Ameri- 
can for world peace. At critical moments in 
recent history, the people of Greece have 
responded by proving to us their realization 
of the value of our friendship and our dedi- 
cated ideals of freedom. 

Grassroots diplomacy has no protocol to 
follow, but that of a genuine meeting be- 
tween people of all nations. The Ahepa has 
tried to take an important part in all aspects 
of the creation of better understanding be- 
tween the peoples of America and Greece, in 
accordance with the President's expressed 
desires, as exemplified im his people-to- 
people program. 

In these annual Ahepa excursions to 
Greece, the members of Ahepa, as American 
citizens, have traveled and visited every 
village and town of historic Greece, aa friend, 
tourist, and benefactor. The Order of Ahepa 
has built hospitals, medical clinics, conva- 
lescent homes, schools, and contributed 
greatly to the welfare and well-being of the 
Greek people over the past 37 years of Ahepa's 
existence. 

Many of our members travel again to 
Greece this year, and they will carry with 
them the good wishes of all Americans, for 
the continued progress and welfare of our 
good friends, the people of Greece, 


National Milk Sanitation Legislation 
Favored by Land O’ Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, delegates to the 1959 annual 
meeting of Land O' Lakes Creameries, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., came out in 
favor of the national milk sanitation bill 
which I have introduced in the House. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
want to inelude a copy of their resolu- 
tion on the subject in the Rxconn: 
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Whereas milk of superior quality is pro- 
duced in many areas; and 

Whereas the use of this milk for fluid con- 
sumption is sometimes limited either to 
reguiated or unregulated markets, by the 
rulings of the public health officer; and 

Whereas the bases for such rulings are 
sometimes arbitrary and open to dispute; 
but 

Whereas in the marketing of milk, there Is 
no procedure for the arbitration of disputes 
or the redress of unrealistic and arbitrary 
decisions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the pas- 
sage of national milk sanitation legislation 
which will set up a public health standard 
for milk in interstate commerce applicable 
to all markets, and place the supervision and 
administration of this law in the hands of a 
qualified authority of the U.S. Public Health 
Service to be administered by existing quali- 
fied public health authorities. 


It Could Be You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13,1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by Carl M. Davidson, 
editor of the Hammond, Ind., Times, 
reveals the economic condition of thou- 
sands of older folks in America today. 

This retired businessman thought he 
had provided for his old age back in 1939. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Hammond Times, Apr. 9, 1959] 
Ir Cort BN You $ 


When Mr. J. J., a Lake County business- 


man, retired at age 65 back in 1939 he 
thought he had provided adequately for his 
old age. 

Since he was self-employed, he was not 
eligible at that time for social security bene- 
fits, but he had saved $20,000 and thought 
that sum should be adequate to maintain 
him in comfort the rest of his life. 

At the time he retired, the 61.25 res- 
taurant breakfast of today cost 35 cents: 
when a large, new house could be bought 
for $8,000; when one of the “low priced three” 
cars could be purchased for around $800, and 
good gasoline to run it cost 18 cents a gallon. 

Five years ago, Mr. J. J. found himself, 
as he expressed it, “sick, unwanted, and use- 
less,” and nearly flat broke. His $20,000 had 
dwindled down to 6101. 

He applied to the Lake County Department 
of Public Welfare for old age assistance. He 
is still living, 86 years old, in a nursing home, 
thanks to the old age assistance program. 
He is in good spirits, mentally alert, in bet- 
ter physical shape than he was 5 years ago, 
and able to get about fairly well. 

His story, related in the 1960 budget pre- 
sentation of the Lake County Department of 
Public Welfare, shows how even a person 
who has provided for his old age can be 
forced into a position where old age assist- 
ance is necessary. 

In the first place, he had only himself to 
take care of, since his wife had died shortly 
before his retirement. On the other hand, 
he had no children to take care of him. 


For 16 years, according to the Lake Coun-. 


ty Department of Public Welfare, he had 
lived on a yearly budget of about $1,250. In 
the 3 years before he applied for old age as- 
sistance, he had paid out more than $1,500 
in hospital and medical biils. 
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When he noticed his savings were going, 
back in 1947, he took a part-time Job covered 
by social security and as a result now re- 
ceives $53 a month in old age assistance 
benefits. 

“There are many more like Mr. J. J.,“ the 
Welfare Department's presentation points 
out. “The average life span after reaching 
age 65 is 13.6 years. In order to provide for 
one’s retirement on the basis of this life 
span (it) requires at least $16,000.” 

This, explains the Welfare Department, 1s 
based on $100 a month income, and does not 
allow much for medical care “which is an 
inescapable item of the aged.” If one lives 
beyond the average expectancy of 78, the 
$16,000 will be exhausted. 

Not everyone who applies to the Welfare 
Department for old age assistance gets it, 
the department points out. It rejects about 
2 out of every 5 applications, following care- 
ful investigation of each case. 


This “Cure” Can Kill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the AFL-CIO marched on Wash- 
ington under open umbrellas, stubbornly 
refusing to admit that the employment 
skies are rapidly clearing. No one is ob- 
livious to the plight of the remaining 
unemployed who are anxious to get back 
to work. No one should want to play 
politics with such human misery. By 
refusing to face facts squarely, by de- 
manding massive, inflationary Federal 
programs which stifle full employment, 
labor leaders last week did no service to 
the cause of the jobless men and women. 
The Cleveland Press most effectively ex- 
pressed this view in an editorial Satur- 
day, April 11. The editorial follows: 

THIS “Cure” Can KLL 

The unemployment rally just concluded in 
Washington has, in effect, condemned a sys- 
tem which has produced more than a million 
new jobs since March. 

Speeches by both labor leaders and politi- 
clans were depression talks—overlooking 
the fact that there are nearly 64 million em- 
ployed today, something near a record. 

It's true that statistics show almost 4,500,- 
600 unemployed, but this figure shrank by 
more than a third of a million in this same 
month. 

By no means all of those listed statistically 
as jobless are unemployed in the sense they 
are hunting work and can’t find it. Those 
temporarily incapacitated, seasonal workers, 
those shifting from job to job, make up & 
hard core of technically unemployed—some 
2,500,000. 

The rest—the actual jobless—are the re- 
maining victims of last year’s recession. At 
the present rate of recovery they have a good 
chance to get back to work this summer. 

As long as there are substantial numbers 
unable to find jobs in this prosperous coun- 
try, it is a matter for deep, national concern. 

But frantic cures most vigorously demand- 
ed add up to just one thing—spend more 
Government money. Don’t worry too much 
about what you are buying. Just spend it. 
This despite the fact that the Government 
already is spending at the rate of more than 
$80 billion annually and running a $13 billion 
deficit this year alone, 
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This irresponsible spending of printing 
Press money waters down the dollar, raises 
living costs and was a main cause of last 
year's recession—a buyers’ strike against 
exorbitant prices. 


Tobacco and Our Nation’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13,1959 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
commend to my colleagues an article ap- 
Dearing in the March issue of Tobacco 
News. The article to which I make ref- 
erence was written by our distinguished 
former colleague, the Honorable James 
P. Richards, president of the Tobacco 
Institute, Ine. 

I believe that all will find this arti- 
Cle most informative and interesting. 
It was of particular interest to me in- 
asmuch as the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Maryland grows some of the 

tobacco grown in the world. 
Maryland’s tobacco industry is over 
three centuries old and today brings to 
the farmers of the tobacco counties a 
Sum in excess of $20 million a year, 
The article follows: 
Instrruts Heap Asks HALT Be CALLED on 
HARASSMENT OF TRADE 
(By James P. Richards) 

Today the United States is doing its level 
best to preserve a healthy national economy 
as the only means, under our free system, of 
Supporting the tremendous demands of na- 
tional defense in this age of peril. It is de- 
Mocracy’s answer to communism, 

One of the foundation stones of that 
economy is tobacco, With its annual busi- 
ness of $6.1 billion, its tax yield of $2.5 bil- 
lion and its total or partial support of some 
17 million people (one out of ten of our 
Population), tobacco is more important to 
the national welfare than at any other time 
in history. 

We, in the tobacco growing and manufac- 
turing States, are proud of the great con- 
tributions our product has made to the 
growth of America, to the support of our 
governments, and to the relaxation and 
Pleasure of the people of America. 

Tobacco helped to build this country, It 
Is one of the pillars of our healthy national 
economy. As our oldest industry, tobacco 
gave our colonists their first needed cash 
through exports. And where there was no 
Cash, it served as money. Throughout our 
history as a nation, tobacco has always been 
One of our most important industries, 

Yet, for all of that, tobacco is not a lux- 
ury item, even though it is often a whip- 
Ping boy of taxation and regulation. It is 
& pleasure for every man. It belongs to the 
Worker as much as to the capitalist, to the 
Plodder as much as to the dynamic thinker, 
to the housewife as much as to the bread- 
Winner, And in this modern time when 
tensions are inclined to build to the break- 
ing point, tobacco proves a mild tranquil- 
izer that eases the strain. That is probably 
Why more people are using tobacco today 

ever before in history. 
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The average user probably never stops to 
think just why he smokes or chews tobacco. 
Yet, I venture to say that some of our great- 
est ideas were first envisioned through rings 
of tobacco smoke. From the long clay pipes 
and pinches of snuff of our Founding Fathers, 
to Grant's stogie, Roosevelt's cigarettes, Mac- 
Arthur's corncob, Steinmetz's stubby cigar, 
and Churchill’s panatella, tobacco symbols 
have been identified with greatness. Well- 
filled ashtrays dot every board of directors’ 
table of industry, Many great writers spin 
their stories through wisps of smoke. 

These are some of the reasons it distresses 
me to find tobacco harassed by new moves to 
burden its users with disproportionate taxes 
and a renewal of centuries-old “scare” at- 
tacks, 

ONE-HALF GOES FOR TAXES 

Today, the smoker pays an average of 
about one-half of the price of a package of 
cigarettes in taxes. And the trend of taxa- 
tion is still upward in many States and mu- 
nicipalities. The rash of publicity given to 
statistical efforts to link tobacco use with 
health impairment is stirring up anti-to- 
bacco zealots to push for legislation leading 
toward abolishing tobacco use. Not liking 
or using tobacco themselves, these crusaders 
have decided that others should not enjoy 
the solace of tobacco. 

The antecedents of today's anti-tobacco 
crusaders have threaded through 300 years 
of our history. They used to rant that to- 
bacco would “grow hair on women” and it 
would “make men bald.” It would “pauper- 
ize the workingman” and it would cause 
people who used it to “fall in the scale of 
nations.” It would “stunt our growth.” As 
our country is proof, none of these dire pre- 
dictions has come true. But now the at- 
tacks against tobacco have returned. And 
the charge now is that they are contributing 
to the early death rate of its users. And this 
comes at a time when the longevity of our 
people is higher than it has ever been— 
nearly 30 years longer today than it was in 
1900, before cigarettes became popular. 

The big difference between the earlier 
attacks and those of today is that our mod- 
ern means of mass communication carry 
the charges instantly to all points of the 
compass. The questions and the doubts 
and the answers of scientists never quite 
catch up with the lurid charges. But the 
charges still lack any acceptable proof. 

Isn't it about time that we put the 
brakes on these harassments? The Ameri- 
can people need to be reminded of the facts 
about tobacco, about its place in our cul- 
ture, our history, our economy, and about 
its good citizenship as an industry—from 
the 800,000 tobacco farm families to the 
friendly retailers everywhere who serve their 
customers? 

After all, it is the people themselves who 
have raised tobacco to its high estate. The 
major proportion of our adult population 
enjoys tobacco products in one form or an- 
other—and would like to continue to do so. 

I do not think anyone should be penal- 
ized for indulging in this pleasure. And I 
don't think all the millions of people who 
derive their livelihood by supplying to- 
bacco should be penalized by discriminatory 
taxation or other restrictive measures. 

Moreover, we should not forget that to- 
bacco is supplying rich red corpuscles to the 
economic bloodstream of the Nation in a 
critical period of our history, and that 
enough taxes are paid on tobacco annually 
to cover more than the entire expenses of 
the State, Post Office, Commerce, Interior, 
and Justice Departments for a full year, 
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Hon. Walter S. Robertson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13,1959 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, “dedi- 
cated public servant” is an overworked 
phrase, but I believe there is a broad 
bipartisan agreement that it describes 
aptly the Hon. Walter S. Robertson, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs. 

It is a matter of sincere regret to his 
many friends that Mr. Robertson, for 
reasons of health, has been obliged to 
tender his resignation, and it is their 
prayer that relief from the tensions of 
his heavy diplomatic duties will restore 
him rapidly to full salubrity. 


Mr. Robertson's relinquishment of his 
responsibilities in the Department of 
State will remove from the implementa- 
tion of our foreign policy the services of 
a conscientious observer and negotiator 
of highest competence. The replacement 
of his skill and experience will be most 
difficult. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include editorial com- 
ment: 


[From the Staunton Leader, Apr, 9, 1959] 


Assistant Secretary of State Walter S. Rob- 
ertson, who has just resigned, will be remem- 
bered in Staunton for one of the most nota- 
ble addresses during the Woodrow Wilson 
Centennial celebrations. Those who have 
followed our policies and actions in Far East- 
ern affairs know him for his firm, brilliant 
handling of our relations in that field, in 
which he was the State Department's spe- 
clalist. 

This distinguished Richmonder's resigna- 
tion means a severe loss to the Nation, but 
he has served beyond the call of duty and 
needs to mend his health. The Richmond 
Times-Dispatch appropriately observes: It is 
seldom that a public official goes out of office 
with as many tributes to his ability, his ded- 
ication and his integrity as those which are 
being heard” for Mr. Robertson. His home- 
town newspaper makes further comments, 
which refiect nationwide opinion. Too much 
cannot be said about this statesman’s fine 
service and personal qualities. To quote the 
Times-Dispatch: 

Walter Robertson's steadfast and unyield- 
ing determination to fight Red China with 
all the power he possesses, is now seen by 
practically everybody to have been the right 
policy. That country's brutal and cynical 
attack on Tibet has opened the eyes of those 
who for years were inclined to pooh-pooh 
Mr. Robertson's clear-sighted realism as “nar- 
rowness” or “fanaticism.” Even Nehru of 
India has had his eyes opened * * *, 

All these qualities were needed, as Wal- 
ter Robertson battled for years against a 
clique in Washington and throughout the 
country which was trying to undermine his 
adamant opposition to Red China and his 
unyielding support of the Nationalist Chi- 
nese on Formosa. What made his struggle 
doubly exhausing were the recurring ulcers 
which have plagued him intermittently 
since he took his present post in 1953 * . 
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He says he wouldn't be resigning now, de- 
spite his health problem, were he not con- 
vinced that there will be no yielding in 
Washington to Communist China, 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Apr. 8, 1959] 

It is seldom that a public official goes out 
of office with as many tributes to his ability, 
his dedication and his integrity as those 
which is being heard for Walter S. Robert- 
son, of Richmond. 

Mr. Robertson’s announcement last week 
of his retirement as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, effective July 1, 
would have been noted ere this in these col- 
umns, but for the urgent and pressing ne- 
cessity for extended comment on the Per- 
row Commission's report and Governor Al- 
mond's message dealing therewith. 

Walter Robertson's steadfast and un- 
yielding determination to fight Red China 
with all the power he possesses, is now seen 
by practically everybody to have been the 
right policy. That country’s brutal and 
cynical attack on Tibet has opened the eyes 
of those who for years were inclincd to 
pooh-pooh Mr. Robertson's clear-sighted 
realism as “narrowness” or “fanaticism.” 
Even Nehru of India has had his 
opened. 

Columnist William S. White, one of the 
keenest observers in Washington, paid a 
glowing tribute to Mr. Robertson in this 
newspaper yesterday and David Lawrence 
called him in yesterday's News Leader “truly 
one of the great public servants of our 
time.” Marquis Childs, who is as liberal a 
columnist as Lawrence is conservative, 
wrote last September that “the administra- 
tion's policy on China is embodied in one 
man” (Mr. Robertson), and paid admiring 
tribute to his “skill, intense conviction and 
unflagging persistence.” 

All these qualities were needed, as Wal- 
ter Robertson battled for years against a 
clique in Washington and throughout the 
country which was trying to undermine his 
adamant opposition to Red China and his 
unyielding support of the Nationalist Chi- 
nese on Formosa. What made his struggle 
doubly exhausting were the recurring ulcers 
which have plagued him intermittently since 
he took his present post in 1953. 

A less dedicated man would have given up 
long ago and returned to Richmond, where 
he could work a normal eight-hour day, in- 
stead of remaining at his desk in Washing- 
ton 12 or 14 hours a day, usually 6 and 
often 7 days a week 

He says he wouldn't be resigning now, 
despite his health problem, were he not con- 
vinced that there will be no yielding in 
Washington to Communist China, His con- 
fidence in this regard is reassuring, for with 
Secretary of State Dulles seriously ailing, 
and Secretary Herter apparently 
scheduled to take over, many wondered if 
the policy toward Red China would be as 
strong as ever. Apparently it will. 

This should make it possible for Mr. Rob- 
ertson to return to Richmond and regain 
his health, sure in the knowledge that the 
policy for which he fought so ably—and 
despite such physical handicaps—has at last 
been vindicated before the world. The Red 
Chinese butcheries in Tibet have made that 
vindication certain. 

[From the Lynchburg News, Apr. 8, 1959] 
WALTER ROBERTSON STEPS Down 

Elsewhere on today’s page Wiliam 8. 
White, our Washington correspondent, 
writes with some regret that Walter 5. Rob- 


eyes_ 
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In the Far East Mr. Robertson's principal 
concern, of course, was Communist China 
and, to a large measure, Mr. Robertson was 
responsible for the US. firm policy of non- 
recognition. He helped draft many of Sec- 
retary of State Dulles’ speeches setting forth 
this Nation's Red China policy. 

On June 28, 1957, Secretary Dulles delty- 
ered a major foreign policy address entitled 
“Our Policies Toward Communism in 
China.” It was an excellent speech, clear, 
complete, unequivocal, and Walter Robert- 
son, we understand, had a big hand in its 
preparation. 

Then on August 11, 1958, as sentiment for 
recognizing Red China again swept the 
world, the State Department issued a memo- 
randum to its missions abroad. One may 
safely assume that Walter Robertson was its 
principal author. Speaking of Chinese 
Communist leaders, this memorandum 
stated: 

“Their primary purpose is to extend the 
Communist revolution beyond their borders 
to the rest of Asia and thence to the rest of 
the world.” 

Prophetically, now that the world has wit- 
nessed recent events in Tibet, this memo- 
randum warned: 

“Chinese Communist leaders haye shown 
by their words and their acts that they are 
not primarily interested in promoting the 
welfare of their people while living at peace 
with their neighbors.” 

If it is With regret that Virginians must 
greet the news of Waiter Robertson's step- 
ping down from public office because of his 
health to a more tranquil civilian life, it is 


also with a warm sense of pride that we can - 


commend him on a most difficult job done 
exceptionally well. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 13, 1959] 


Maz. ROBERTSON To Lzavs 


Few officials in postwar Government sery- 
ice have been as single-mindedly dedicated 
to fighting the spread of communism in 
Asia as has Walter S. Robertson. Since 
1953, the Richmond banker has been Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Af- 
fairs—a post he is relinquishing on July 1. 
It was a decade earlier, however, that Mr. 
Robertson first became acquainted with the 
Pacific area as lend-lease administrator in 
Australia and, in 1945, as Minister and Coun- 
selor for Economic Affairs in our Embassy 
in Chungking. It was in the latter assign- 
ment that he formulated his uncompromis- 
ing position that American policy must be 
directed unequivocally toward resisting Com- 
munist power and influence in China, 

As Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Rob- 
ertson has applied this policy most notably 
in his unwavering support for the Chinese 
Nationalist Government of Chiang Kai-shek, 
in opposing every move for admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations and 
in resisting any proposed relaxation of our 
position of nonrecognition of the Peiping 
government. He has, at the same time, em- 
ployed his close personal friendship with 
Chiang and with President Syngman Rhee, 
Korea, to persuade them to modify policies 
which might have led to a military show- 
down with the Chinese Reds. And he has 
applied himself to the duties of a difficult 
position with a loyalty and depth of con- 
viction that won the respect of his State 
Department colleagues. 
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Fair Trade—Legalized Price Fixing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13,1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Boston Sunday Herald which points out 
that fair trade will hurt 175 million peo- 
ple for the benefit of manufacturers— 
and allegedly the retailers, too, although 
they may perish by their own hand in 
giving the manufacturers such control 
of their merchandising: 
[From the Boston Sunday Herald, Mar. 15, 
1950 


LEGALIZED Paice FIXING 


Again Congress is being called upon to de- 
cide between ail the people and some special 
interests. This time the issue is fair trade, 
the device by which manufacturers are given 
legal sanction to fix retail prices on trade- 
marked goods, 

This week the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee will hold hear- 
ings on two bills which would, for the first 
time, establish fair trade as a Federal law, 
thus overriding even those States that have 
consistently rejected the system for them- 
selves. 

Fair trade is anti-consumer. It is pro- 
moted largely by certain retail groups which 
are interested in establishing the same fixed 
profit margins in as many lines as possible 
for all stores. 

The fair trade backers insist that they 
have the interest of the consumer at heart; 
that they merely seek to prevent cut-throat 
competition and loss-leader practices which 
are said to be harmful to the consumer, But 
their insistence has a hollow ring. 

Low prices do not hurt consumers very 
often, and it is pretty hard to prove other- 
wise. 

Price fixing, however, in the particular in- 
terest of the retailer, can hurt. 

Let's say a particular trademarked prod- 
uct can be sold by Retailer A for a dollar 
less than the price Retailer B must get. This 
doesn't mean cutthroat competition. It 
may mean that Retailer A has a cash-and- 
carry store on a back street with the simplest 
of furnishings and a minimum of service, 
while Retailer B supplies all sorts of services, 
with every sale in gracious and attractive 
surroundings, 

Fair trade would deny the consumer the 
cash savings obtainable by trading with Re- 
taller A. It would end price competition st 
the retail level. 

But this is not the only drawback, The 
manufacturer is likely to believe that the 
larger the profit he gives to the retailers 
(within reason), the greater will be the ef- 
fort made by these retailers to push his 
product. So the fair trade fixed price may 
prove to be even more than enough to as- 
sure Retaller B his extra dollar. 

So the consumer suffers eyen more. 

As a matter of fact, fair trade price fixing 
is likely to encourage bootlegging to favored 
customers at below the marked price. It 
will encourage more firms to enter retailing 
until the falling volumes of sales for all re- 
tallers will nullify the profits guaranteed by 
fair trade. Even the retailers themselves 
will find fair trade no help. 
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But the straight moral issue is whether 
Congress is to serve 175 million people or 
the misguided interests of a few groups of 
retailers. Unfortunately, the loudest noise 
in Washington next week will be made by 
the latter. 


Statement of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce on Mutual Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I submit the excellent and well 
considered statement of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce on mutual security 
presented to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee by Attorney William C. Cul- 
bertson, former U.S. Ambassador to 
Chile, and Dr. J. Warren Nystrom, man- 
ager, international relations depart- 
ment, U.S. Chamber of Commerce on 
April 13, 1859. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States describes 
itself: 

The national chamber is the voice of busi- 
ness. It is the organization through which 
business as a whole expresses itself—to let 
the public and the Government know where 
business stands on national issues, and the 
Teasons, working creatively in the public 
interest and for the good of business, repre- 
senting 3,450 business organizations with an 
underlying membership of 2,500,000 business- 


men in 49 States. 


The statement follows: 

My name is William S. Culbertson. I am 
a member of the law firm of Culbertson & 
Pendleton, Washington, D.C, In the past I 
have served as a member and Vice Ohair- 
man of the U.S. Tariff Commission and have 
had the honor of representing the United 
States as its Ambassador to Chile. 

Today, I appear on behalf of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States to 
present its views on the administration's 
proposed mutual security program for the 
fiscal year 1960. I am a member of the 
chamber's foreign policy committee and am 
chairman of that committee's subcommittee 
on mutual security. 

The national chamber has endorsed the 
principle of mutual security repeatedly since 
inception of the program. Today the ex- 
Panding capability of the Soviet bloc to 
apply military, political, and economic pres- 
sures against the free world gives renewed 
urgency to support of the program's broad 


purposes, 

Our views are summarized in the follow- 
ing statement approved by our board of 
directors last January: 

“Congress should support the mutual 
Security program as an instrument of U.S, 
foreign policy dedicated to the purposes of 
(a) promoting the security and foreign 
Policy objectives of the United States; (b) 
increasing the security of our allies; (c) as- 
sisting in the development of economic re- 
sources and higher living standards for the 
Peoples of the free world; and (d) encour- 
aging the growth of stable governments and 
ee freedom in lesser developed coun- 

es.” 

This does not mean that the chamber 
endorses, without question, every phase of 
& particular mutual security program or pro- 
Posed level of spending. 
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In the interest of improving the effective- 
mess of foreign aid as an instrument of 
American foreign policy, our board has said: 

should enact whatever legisla- 
tion is necessary to insure: that the returns 
are commensurate with the costs; that the 
capacities of free enterprise are utilized to 
the utmost; that military assistance to our 
allies is included in the annual appropria- 
tions of the Department of Defense.” 

The national chamber makes the follow- 
ing recommendations, which are based on 
our most recent studies: 

1. The administration's appropriation re- 
quest of $3,929,995,000 for the fiscal 1960 
program should be reduced by $288,995,000 to 
$3,641,000,000. 

This recommendation affects the follow- 
ing phases of the proposed program: Mili- 
tary assistance; defense support; contingency 
fund; and the broad category termed Spe- 
cial Assistance and Other Programs.” 

Specifically, we recommend: 

(a) That the appropriation request of 
$1,600,000,000 for military assistance be re- 
duced by $85,000,000 to $1,515,000,000; 

(b) That the request of $835,000,000 for 
defense support be reduced by $85,000,000 to 
$750,000,000; 

(c) That the request for $200,000,000 for 
the contingency fund be reduced by 
$45,000,000 to $155,000,000; and 

(d) That the request of $383,995,000 for 
“Special Assistance and Other Programs“ be 
be reduced by $73,995,000 to $310,000,000. 

Our recommended figures for military 
assistance, defense support, and the contin- 
gency fund are the same as the amounts 
appropriated for these categories last year. 
We are not convinced, on the basis of stud- 
ies and available information, that the 
amounts should be increased this year. 

Similarly, we do not believe that all of 
the requested increase in the broad category 
termed “Special Assistance and Other Pro- 
grams” is n . Funds appropriated 
tor this category last year totaled $306,592,- 
500. Our recommendation of $310,000,000 
would still give the administration’ $3,407,- 
500 more for the purposes of this category 
than it received last year. 

We believe that the amounts recom- 
mended above would be adequate to support 
the foreign policy of the United States. 
More money for mutual security might tend 
to encourage lavish spending and the kind 
of waste outlined in the recent interim re- 
port of your subcommitee. On the other 
hand, more drastic curtailments in the mu- 
tual security program, particularly in mili- 
tary assistance, would present the United 
States with highly undesirable alternatives. 
The most important of these would be the 
need for much larger and more costly U.S. 
standing forces than are now contemplated. 
That, in turn, would require a substantial 
increase in the number of involuntary induc- 
tions into the Armed Forces and overseas 
duty for much larger numbers of American 
troops. 

2. Military assistance appropriations 
should be made to the Department of De- 
Tense, as a separately identified part of the 
Department of Defense budget. 

The basic structure of the Nation's se- 
curity program is no longer bullt upon U.S. 
forces alone. The defense resources of the 
free nations have been integrated in order 
to provide the greatest degree of economy 
and efficiency in achieving maximum secur- 
ity against aggression. The military assist- 
ance program is merely one part of the total 
preparedness effort of the United States. 
Therefore, when considering funds for these 
purposes, Congress should review all aspects 
of the Nation's defense program—including 
those for military assistance—as a whole. 

The present appropriations system creates 
unnecessary administrative difficulties, par- 
ticularly in budget and accounting processes. 
In addition, it results in questionable pro- 
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cedures within Congress when requests for 
defense funds are reviewed each year. 

For example, our recommendation would 
make it easier for the House Appropriations 
Committee to evaluate the annual military 
assistance appropriation request. We can 
find no justification for having the House 
Appropriations Defense Subcommittee pass 
judgment on the President's request for bil- 
lions in funds for major defense procure- 
ment, while another subcommittee inde- 
pendently considers a request for funds for 
the same purpose, to be programed and 
spent by the same people, the only different 
being that the equipment purchased will be 
sent abroad instead of used by our own 
troops. 

3. Congress should support the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund on condition that it serves 
to (a) foster the eventual and meaningful 
shift from purely government-to-govern- 
ment dealings in the economic development 
of the less developed countries; (b) to pro- 
vide a basis for long-range planning of pro- 
jects essential to the efficient conduct of 
U.S. assistance to other countries; and (c) 
aid in the creation of basic economic devel- 
opment and economic stability within the 
less developed countries which will, in turn, 
promote greater private capital investment 
and enterprise. 

In reviewing this matter last January, the 
chamber’s board of directors stated: 

“Before additional obligational authority 
is approved for the Development Loan Pund, 
however, assurance should be had that 
knowledgeable and competent personnel will 
continue to administer thhe Fund; that full 
and effective coordination with other gov- 
ernmental agencies and private lending or- 
ganizations will be endorsed, and that the 
stated objective of fostering the role of pri- 
vate capital investment and enterprise be 
strictly adhered to; and in view of the un- 
usual nature of these loans, that considera- 
tion in each instance will be given as to the 
effect of the proposed project on the Ameri- 
can economy.” 

4. Programs of economic and technical 
assistance should be designed to provide 
realistic benefits to the United States as 
well as to the recipient countries, 

We believe that these programs should 
assume neither the aspect of a welfare proj- 
ect nor that of an attempt to outbid the 
dubious offers of the Soviet Union. In 
order to add to the overall strength of the 
free world, their prime purpose should be 
to help the recipient nations in their efforts 
to attain stability. 

Because the funds that the United States 
can dedicate to economic assistance are nec- 
essarily limited, the end objective of these 
programs should be to assist countries so 
that they themselves, by their owm remedial 
actions, cam reduce or eliminate the the 
causes which create the need for outside 
assistance, 

The amount of capital that can be pro- 
ductively invested in a given time in the 
less-developed countries also is limited. NI- 
advised or precipitous forcing of industrial- 
ization of areas where conditions are not 
conducive to constructive and effective ab- 
sorption of development capital should be 
avoided. To obtain optimum development 
in the less developed nations, encouragement 
should be given to private enterprise, rather 
than to Government projects. 

5. When the appropriation request for mu- 
tual security is first submitted to the Con- 
gress in the Federal budget, a detailed 
breakdown of the request by specific activ- 
ities should be provided. K 

We can see no reason why the adminis- 
tration’s request for mutual security con- 
sists of little more than a lump-sum figure 
when the Federal budget is submitted to 
the Congress in January. 

Public acceptance of the mutual security 
program is dependent on public under- 
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standing. Such understanding is not fos- 
tered when there is a delay of several months 
in providing the public and the Congress 
with complete information concerning the 
proposed program. 

The committee may recall that in our 
testimony last year, we urged that more 
information concerning the mutual security 
program be furnished when the Federal 
budget is made public in January. We were 
heartened when Congressman Harpy submit- 
ted an amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act requiring the President to submit to the 
Congress on or before January 10 of each 
year a report detailing the assistance to be 
provided for the next fiscal year and con- 
taining a clear and detailed explanation of 
the method by which the proposed levels of 
aid for each country have been arrived at. 
It was disappointing to us when the Con- 
gress failed to adopt this amendment. 

We urge the Congress to insist that the 
administration furnish the public complete 
information when a new mutual security 
program is first proposed. It is especially 
important during this period of international 
tension that there be no delay in keeping 
the Congress and the public as fully and ac- 
curately informed as possible. 

6. The resources of free enterprise should 
be utilized to an increasing degree in carrying 
out the purposes of the mutual security pro- 
gram and in countering the Communist 
bloc's economic warfare. 

Because free enterprise is the best way to 
achieve and sustain beneficial economic de- 
velopment, Congress should encourage ex- 
panded private investment and the buildup 
of foreign private economies. In this way 
private investment, coupled with a healthy 
and international commerce, may 
eventually replace tax-supported economic 
aid 


We recognize that there are many ob- 
stacles to increased private investment in the 
less-developed countries. These include the 
growth of ideologies favoring State owner- 
ship and control of industry, political in- 
stability, extreme nationalism, economic dif- 
ficulties Involving trade and exchange con- 
trols, and deep-rooted suspicion of private 
enterprise, All these facts are being ex- 
ploited and aggravated by enemies of the 
United States. 

To overcome such obstacles, the United 
States needs a clear, active and consistent na- 
tional policy with respect to the protection 
of American citizens and business interests, 
including investments in productive and dis- 
tributive facilities in foreign countries. Such 
a policy should be actively implemented 
through treaties and agreements with other 
countries. Congress could do much to fur- 
ther the objectives of the Mutual Security 
Act by insisting that these agreements in- 
clude firm and clear-cut assurances of fair 
and nondiscriminatory treatment for exist- 
ing and future investments. 

Whatever other actions Congress may con- 
sider to stimulate the flow of private capital 
abroad and to improve the investment cli- 
mate, it is of fundamental importance that 
such efforts be buttressed by an imagina- 
tive and dynamic information campaign in 
support of the principles of free enterprise. 

We recognize that much is already being 
done in this field through the US. 
Information Agency, At the same time, a 
recent survey the National Chamber made of 
the Agency's operations overseas discloses 
an urgent need for more effective efforts to 
explain to foreign peoples the nature of free 
enterprise and its achievements. The results 
of that survey, along with a number of rec- 
ommendations, were presented to the State, 
Justice and Judiciary Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee on March 
18, 1959. 

Free enterprise in the United States con- 
tributes directly, not only to the welfare and 
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progress of our own country but, through 
sizable investment abroad, to that of other 
countries. Continual publicity, therefore, 
should be given to the true and important 
facts about the contributions which private 
inyestment makes to the improvement of 
many less- developed nations throughout the 
world. 

In this way our various private economic 
activities abroad can be joined with the 
larger battle for the minds of men. By 
demonstrating that free enterprise can do 
an effective job in the field of economic 
development, we not only help to dispel dis- 
trust and misunderstanding of the free en- 
terprise system abroad, but do much to win 
local support in foreign countries for the 
free as opposed to the totalitarian way of 
life. 

The Communist-dominated countries sel- 
dom pass up an opportunity to promote the 
Communist ideology among the world’s new 
and lesser developed nations. All Soviet 
so-called aid is extended on a government- 
to-government basis. State control and di- 
rection as contrasted to individual initiative 
is continually stressed and extolled. 

We should not hesitate to demonstrate 
and explain the virtues of the free enter- 
prise system among people who have re- 
cently achieved independence. Seeking out 
and extending loans to responsible, public- 
spirited businessmen may be a more difficult 
task than government-to-government loans, 
but the growth of a stable and responsible 
private business is a mortal blow to Com- 
munist ideology. We should plant the seeds 
of a free enterprise system in these countries. 

In summary, the national chamber sup- 
ports the principles of the mutual security 
program and recommends that it be con- 
tinued. Adoption of the foregoing recom- 
mendations will not only save approximately 
$289 million but should, by encouraging the 
prudent administration of funds, result in a 
more efficient and effective program. 


Minutes Don’t Measure Events 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Minutes Don't 
Measure Events,” which appeared in the 
Phoenix Gazette, Phoenix, Ariz., March 
18, 1959: 

Minutes Don’r MEASURE EVENTS 


A declaration of war could be processed 
through Congress in 2 or 3 hours, A house- 
wife might need 4 hours to get her laundry 
done, The Federal Communications Com- 
mission does not need to go much further 
than it has gone to conclude that the house- 
wife deserves more time than the declaration 
of war on television news broadcasts. 

The FCC ruled recently that newscasters 
in Chicago had to give equal attention to an 
inconsequential political candidate as to two 
major candidates. It wasn't a question of 
equal free or paid time for a political broad- 
cast. It was a matter of telling the news- 
casters they had to train their cameras as 
much on someone who didn't count as on 
someone who did. 

Lar Daly was the man who didn't count. 
He seems always to be running for something 
in Chicago. Most recently it was for mayor, 
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on both Republican and Democratic tickets. 
Everyone knew he was just in there for the 
exercise, and very little of that. The fight 
was betwen Democratic Mayor Richard Daley 
and Republican ex-Congressman Timothy 
Sheehan, Public interest was on them. 
The outcome of the election depended on 
what these two did. Reporters and news- 
casters wrote and talked on that basis. 

Then on February 19 the FCC ruled that 
the newscasters, specifically on WBBM-TV, 
had to give Lar Daly equal attention in their 
news broadcasts. It was the first ruling of 
its kind ever made, and we hope it is the 
last in America. It was as if some over- 
reaching bureaucracy, claiming jurisdiction 
because telegraph lines run between States, 
had tried to tell American newspapers that 
they had to print as many inches of news 
in the 1956 campaign about a Mugwump 
candidate as about the Eisenhower-Steven- 
son contest. 

The FCC relied for its ruling on section 
$15 of the Federal Communications Act. 
This is the section providing that if one 
candidate buys time or is given time on 
radio or television, his opponent may de- 
mand equal time. It was intended to gov- 
ern campaigning, not to establish censorship 
of reporters who are not campaigning at all, 
but are merely reporting the news or pic- 
turing it. The ruling stretched common- 
sense outrageously. It misused the law 
dangerously, 

Dr. Frank Stanton, president of Columbia 
Broadcasting Ssystem, Inc., spoke of the rul- 
ing in Chicago last week. He noted that the 
decision “addresses itself, with deadly effect, 
to the use of television as journalism.” He 
noted that it “spawns a monstrous idea in 
a democratic society—the idea that quanti- 
tative mechanics are more important than 
the qualitative considerations”, 

Dr. Stanton said that in the last presi- 
dential campaign some time on virtually 
every newscast from Labor Day to election 
day was devoted to the campaign. Under 
the Lar Daly decision, television would have 
been required to give equivalent time to re- 
porting the activities of 24 presidential and 
vice presidential candidates of 12 parties. 
How ridiculous can a Federal Commission 
get when it tries to control news with & 
clock? 

A bill has been introduced in Congress by 
Representative GLENN CUNNINGHAM to pro- 


-tect news programs from abuse under “equal 


time” provisions of the Federal Communica- 
tions Act. The bill is H.R. 5389. It should 
be passed immediately. 

The question is not one of granting rights 
or privileges to television. It is one of deny- 
ing bureaucracy the power to measure the 
news the public gets, even in small doses. 
Every attempt to seize such power must be 
resisted. l 


American Diplomacy in Sports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, about 2 
weeks ago a plane touched down at La 
Guardia Airport bringing back from 
Paris an important American diplomatic 
mission. The leading member of the 
mission did not wear striped pants or 
carry a briefcase. In fact, the leader of 
this good-will group was a lovely young 
lady. She had spent 10 days in the im- 
portant European capitals involved in 
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the present tense situation, but she had 
not appeared at a conference table or in 
front of a lecture during her tour. In 
Berlin, in Paris, in Geneva, she had gone 
directly to the people with a simple 
Message of human understanding and 
light and hope from the United States. 
Her name is Carol E. Heiss. She is the 
world ladies’ figure skating champion. 

I do not mean to treat the present 
difficult world situation lightly when I 
Speak of Carol as an instrument of 
American diplomacy. This young lady, 
who represents the best of the spirit and 
skill of amateur sport, speaks to the peo- 
ple of the world in a common language 
of art and athletic skill that can help to 
bridge the gap built by misunderstand- 
ing between the citizens of different 
countries. Along with other amateur 
athletes who take part in trips and ex- 
hibition tours to other countries, 
helps to prove that the interests that 
unite people throughout the world will 
Prove, in the end, stronger than the in- 

terests that divide them. And at the 
same time, by developing habits of mind 
for peaceful competition and fair play, 
Great athletes like Carol Heiss bring to 
life the famous words: “On the playing 
fields of our land are sown the seeds 
that, on other flelds, on other days, will 
bear the fruits of victory.” 

There are a number of reasons that 
ice skating and Caro] Heiss should be 
Specially chosen as a model diplomatic 
courier for our Nation. One of them 
is that skating is a universal sport, not 
only because its techniques and rules 
Spread uniformly to all countries, in- 
cluding those behind the Iron Curtain, 
but because it is a sport which can be 
Participated in and enjoyed by persons 
of all ages and all classes. It is a sport 
where the premium is on the difficult 
virtues of patience, control, consistency, 
and sportsmanship, I speak from ex- 
perience, because my own tentative at- 
tempts to figure skate have taught me 
both the perils and pleasures of the 
sport. I also have had the pleasure of 
knowing Carol Heiss and have admired 
her not only for her achievement but for 
her unassuming charm and warmth of 
character. 

Ice skating offers the attraction of 

Speaking in the same language in any 
country, and Carol Heiss holds unchal- 
lenged sway as its leading interpreter. 
Those who have seen her skate never 
forget the soaring mastery, the perfect 
Precision of her performances. All this 
has come from patience and dogged de- 
termination, the two great requirements 
of any athlete. She has fought her way 
to this pinnacle of art and skill against 
great odds. Born the daughter of a 
baker in New York City, she and her 
family have known the sacrifices which 
are necessary to train the raw skill of a 
little girl into the grace of a champion. 
For 12 years, 5:30 in the morning has 
meant rising time for Carol; and even as 
champion, she spends 4 or more hours a 
day on the ice, both to maintain her 
Tank and to help improve the technique 
and art of the sport for future champ- 
ions. After years of this regimen of 
Work, when only 16, she captured the 
Coveted world figure-skating title in 
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1956, at Garmisch-Partenkirchen in Aus- 
tria, and she has successfully defended it 
three times since. In Colorado Springs, 
Colo., in February of this year, she out- 
skated all the competition again to se- 
cure her fourth world crown. 

Only one new laurel still remains open 
to Carol, and it is the symbol of world 
brotherhood through sport that she em- 
bodies so well. The five linked rings of 
the Olympic games will fly from a flag 
at Squaw Valley, Calif., just a year from 
now. At the Olympic Village, athletes of 
all nations, from East and West, from 
the farthest reaches of Scandinavia to 
the villages of Africa, white, black, 
brown, and yellow, will meet together to 
speak through strength, skill, and 
beauty universal language that always 
unites man. Among those athletes will 
be skaters from many lands, who will 
give Carol battle for the prize that every 
champion hopes for. This will be the 
great test of her diplomatic skill, and of 
her ability to carry this country’s mes- 
sage, through herself, and her skates, 
from a humble home in America to all 
the world. We wish Carol good luck 
on this most difficult mission. 


The Extreme Urgency of a Realistic 
Urban Renewal Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF- MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13,1959 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, we 
will soon be considering on the House 
floor the housing and urban renewal bill, 
which is designed to assist local govern- 
ments to eliminate slums, eradicate 
blight, and to renew our Nation’s cities. 


No thinking person can deny that the 


United States has progressed from a 


rural to an urban Nation at a phenomi- 
nal rate of speed. Even with our subur- 
bias we are still essentially a nation of 
‘city dwellers. I do not intend to review 
all of the facets of urban expansion to- 
day, but I do want to emphasize the need 
for a vast and realistic program of urban 
renewal. 

The two substantial factors in this ex- 
pansion process have been, first, popu- 
lation growth; and second, the migration 
of population and industry. The prob- 
lems created by this growth and resettle- 
ment are of a scope which could not be 
predicted by even the most expert of 
population analysts. New industries, 
urban sprawl, and highways have dimin- 
ished available space. Substandard res- 
idential areas are becoming more and 
more prevalent in our suburbs, our larger 
cities, and our smaller townships. In 
this, the space age, we cannot afford to 
develop an age of less space, nor can we 
condone less than the highest attainable 
economic use of all available space. 

A recent editorial appearing in a 
Washington newspaper warned against 
the apparent indifference to the gobbling 
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up of our great open spaces in the face 
of a growing population which bids fair 
to reach 200 million in less than 10 years 
hence. The editorial noted: 

The simple fact is that the country can- 
not absorb 25 million additional inhabitants 
every 8 years without careful planning on 
the one hand or chaotic consequences on the 
other. 


Recent history should make it elear to 
all concerned that efficient planning, 
rural and urban, is a must if we are to 
save our blighted cities, and preserve our 
rich farmlands and other natural re- 
sources and create desirable future cities. 
Time and again we have read and heard 
the warnings against the creation of 
rural slums and against haphazard 
growth of large cities. We must furnish 
our communities with every possible tool 
for orderly development and necessary 
redevelopment. 

The Housing Act of 1959 which will 
soon be before us contains many of these 
needed tools. This act consists of pro- 
visions for several programs which are 
aimed at stimulating home construc- 
tion—public and private—and the im- 
provement of housing standards, chief 
among these are proposals for expanded 
and continued urban renewal aids. It is 
for these vital urban renewal tools that I 
am urging your support today. Through 
this program we have helped cities to 
help themselves, by clearing slums, by 
removing blight, and preventing further 
deterioration. Only through an ade- 
quate, continuing program of Federal aid 
can we help meet the needs of the cities 
and townships of the Nation in their 
efforts to halt blight; and only through 
planning can we hope to prevent a recur- 
rence of the run-down conditions which 
currently necessitate such a program. 

The House bill also provides for an 
effective housing program to meet the 
special housing needs of our senior citi- 
zens. Mr. Speaker, I would like to point 
out that the first housing project— 
Highland Gardens Apartments—for eld- 
erly persons in the United States under 
the Federal program was constructed last 
year in Somerville, Mass., which is a 
part of my Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict. The success of this project proves 
that we need more of this type of hous- 
ing. I am, therefore, very pleased that 
the House bill provides for a new pro- 
gram designed to provide rental housing 
for elderly persons at rentals which they 
can afford. 

There are those who argue that urban 
renewal is not a problem of the Federal 
Government, that it is a local problem, 
to be solved by local government and 
local private enterprise. I am in com- 
plete agreement with this, The Federal 
program under title I of the 1949 Hous- 
ing Act is based upon this very premise. 
Urban renewal programs are initiated, 
planned and executed locally. The 
Federal Government shares the cost of 
the project—that is, the difference be- 
tween the cost of the cleared land and 
the price offered by the developers. 
This sharing with the local government 
is on a two-thirds Federal, one-third 
local basis. Each step taken by the local 
government is subject to Federal ap- 
proval based upon the proper and efii- 
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cient operation of the basic law. I am 
sure we are all agreed that in any in- 
stance in which Federal aid is granted, 
an accounting of the use of funds is not 
only necessary, but desirable. I do not 
agree, however, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not render assistance. 

It is obvious that the local units do, 
and should, bear the brunt of the re- 
sponsibility for planning and execution 
of urban renewal projects. But, this 
does not mean that it is solely a local 
problem. Urban renewal and redevelop- 
ment, the clearance of slums, are un- 
deniably and clearly a part of a national 
problem to provide a decent home and 
suitable living environment for each and 
every American family. Urban renewal 
will play a large part in stemming the 
rise of juvenile delinquency. Federal 
urban renewal aids are investments in 
better families, better citizens and better 
communities. These are investments 
which will return dividends in higher 
national income, and increased sources 
of revenue for local, State and Federal 
Governments. These are investments 
which, if neglected, can result in eco- 
nomic and social retrogression in place 
of progress. 

Currently, the urban renewal program 
is moving along at a reasonably rapid 
pace. Testimony at hearings of the 
Committees on Banking and Currency, 
and other published data have revealed 
that one of the reasons for some of the 
lack of interest in this field was that 
Many communities were reluctant to 
launch into the projects because they 
were afraid that Federal aid would not 
remain available. Cities were acutely 
aware of the need for renewal and the 
prevention of further deterioration, but 
they did not feel that such a financial 
venture was within their means. Since 
the program has taken on a air of 
permanency, more and more communi- 
ties, large and small, have availed them- 
selves of the various aids which are a 
part of the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram. Should the Congress fail in pro- 
viding a well-rounded, fully adequate 
program for the next several years to 
come we will be sorely remiss in our 
duty to maintain economic stability. 

Albert M. Cole, former Housing Ad- 
ministrator, predicted in 1958 that “any 
city that does not set in motion by 1960 
a comprehensive program to halt blight 
will be flirting with municipal ruin by 
1965.” Now is the time to guard against 
municipal ruin by 1965, 1975, or 25 years 
hence, Now is the time for the Federal 
Government, through the Congress, to 
provide our municipalities with the 
necessary financial and planning guid- 
ance which will assist them in their 
fight against decay and deterioration 
and help them in the provision of 
healthy, sound communities. We cannot 
afford a lapse in our support of this 
worthwhile program such as occurred in 
the failure to pass a Housing Act of 
1958. The 85th Congress was the first 
Congress in several years not to rally to 
the support of our communities in their 
war against stagnation and retrogres- 
sion. We cannot let this happen in the 
86th Congress. I for one, shall do every- 
thing in my power to see that a mean- 
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ingful urban renewal program is forth- 
coming. 

What would constitute such a pro- 
gram? First, and foremost, the urban 
renewal authorization must be adequate 
to assure the continuation of the urban 
Tenewal program at a sufficiently high 
level to avoid any curtailment or post- 
ponement of urban renewal projects 
contemplated. In addition, it must not 
bar the applications of cities which for 
one reason or another, have not com- 
pletely set in motion their urban renewal 
plans. It would seem to me that an 
adequate measure could be no less than 
the program provided by the house bill. 
This bill provides for a total authoriza- 
tion of approximately $2.1 billion. Un- 
der this bill $500 million would be avail- 
able for urban renewal grants in each of 
the next 3 years. It would also increase 
relocation payments to relieve the hard- 
ship suffered by families and businesses 
displaced from urban renewal areas by 
government activity. An additional $10 
million would also be provided for urban 
planning grants. Under this bill all 
communities would be provided with in- 
centive to move forward with needed 
projects. Under this bill the Federal 
Government, the local government, and 
local private enterprise could work to- 
gether, cooperatively, to assure all citi- 
zens a livable home in desirable sur- 
roundings. Under this bill, some of our 
unemployment problems will be erased 
through an increase in construction 
volume. Under this bill, we could as- 
sure healthy national, State, and local 
economies, Realistic Federal urban re- 
newal will preserve tax values, stimulate 
private industry and thereby increase 
our tax returns. 

Mr. Speaker, if a program of this 
magnitude is enacted into law it will 
proyide hundreds of communities across 
the Nation, including my Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts, 
with reasonable assurance of the avail- 
ability of adequate funds so that the 
urban renewal program will continue to 
be carried out. This program, it seems 
to me, is one that we all should promote 
as having the highest priority of a for- 
ward looking program for the benefit of 
all the United States. 


German Reunification and the Cold 
War—an Article by Prof. Georg 
Stadtmuller 
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Mr, REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, in these days when the eyes of the 
world are turned to Germany as the 
center of a push-pull cold war between 
the Western World and the Commu- 
nist nations I believe it would be well to 
look into the problem from the view- 
point of the West German people. 
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Prof. Georg Stadtmuller, professor of 
Modern European History of the Uni- 
versity of Munich, is an able writer on 
Germany and the history of southeastern 
Europe. He speaks with great authority. 
Writing in the January issue of Free 
World Forum he has brought into focus 
the many problems we face whenever 
German reunification is discussed. 

I am pleased to ask that his article be 
printed in the Recorp in order that the 
Members of Congress and all America 
might have the benefit of this historical 
background and his experienced views 
on the future of this great and important 
part of Europe: 

GERMAN REUNIFICATION AND THE Cofb WAR 
(By Prof. Georg Stadtmuller) 


The foremost aim of West German foreign 
policy remains the restoration of German 
unity. Any discussion of German reunifica- 
tion must be based on a sober recognition 
of the circumstances created by the events 
of 1945, Only then will we be able to realize 
the difficulties which stand or seem to stand 
in the way of a German reunification policy. 
These difficulties are so numerous and tre- 
mendous that the realization of German 
unity seems almost impossible at the pres- 
ent. We know, however, that one way to 
achieve it does exist. We could be epee 
tomorrow if we were willing to 
political rule of Moscow over N, 
Under such conditions, reunification would 
pose no further problems, but would be fol- 
lowed very soon by the unification of all of 
Western Europe under Moscow’s suzerainty. 
We are, however, unwilling to pay this price. 

Is there another way to achieve German 
reunification? Can we overcome by other 
means the unnatural partition of the German 
nation? 


GERMANIA EST DIVISA IN TRES*PARTES 


Since 1945 Germany has been divided into 
three parts: (1) The main part of the coun- 
try in the west which was consolidated into 
the state of the Federal Republic of Germany 
with a constitutional order that has applied 
the painful lessons of the failure of the Wel- 
mar Republic; (2) the Soviet Russian occu- 
pation zone which calls itself the German 
Democratic Republic (DDR) within which 
lies isolated the divided city of Berlin, a sorry 
reflection of the present German fate; and 
(3) the German areas east of the Oder and’ 
Neisse Rivers which, transferred to Polish 
administration by a unilateral action of Rus- 
sion power politics, later sanctioned by the 
Potsdam agreement in August 1945, have 
become the stage for those barbaric expul- 
sions resulting in the virtual disappearance 
of the German population from these prov- 
inces, 

The events preceding the partition of Ger- 
many are well known. The administrative 
division of defeated and occupied Germany 
was based on the community of interests of 
the four, then allied powers who united 
themselves into a military coalition against 
Hitler Germany. History teaches that al- 
liances of divergent partners, concluded for 
the purpose of destroying a common enemy, 
usually survive only until the day of common 
victory. This old maxim of history was also 
proved in 1945. 

The conferences of Teheran (November 
1943), Yalta (February 1945), and Potsdam 
(August 1945) resulted in certain agreements 
concluded among the Allied Powers. They 
foresaw first a division of Germany into 
three, later into four, zones and its admin- 
istration through an interallied control 
council in Berlin. The tug-of-war between 
Moscow and the western allies began at the 
conference, ended neither in a formal treaty 
system nor in an informal understanding: 
but in a declaration consciously formulated 
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in rather general terms which, true to the 
character of such statements, only concealed 
or ignored the differences of opinion. They 
Could not well publicize to the world that 
the coalition of victorious powers was break- 
ing apart as early as a few months after the 
Surrender of Germany and before that of 
Japan. 

Reflection upon postwar political devel- 
opments reveals that it was about 2 or 3 
years before American foreign policymakers 
finally came to the conclusion that coopera- 
tion with Moscow on global issues is just 
not possible. Secretary of State James 
Byrnes’ September 1946 speech at Stutt- 
gart was the first undenlable sign of a grad- 
ual reorientation of American foreign policy. 
Still, massive breaches of existing treaties, 
Tesulting in the gleichschaltung of political 
life in the satellite states, and the attempt, 
accompanied by extreme pressures, to com- 
Pel the concession of “common control of 
the Straits“ by Turkey were needed before 
the United States awoke from the dream of 
a democratic transformation in the Soviet 
Union, The Truman doctrine and the guar- 
antee to Turkey against Soviet attack were 
the obvious signs of the great turn in 
American foreign policy.. Repeated offensive 
Moves of Soviet Russian policy on a global 
level, like the coup at Prague in February 
1948, the attempt to gleichschalt Tito after 
his defection from the Cominform, and the 
Communist invasion of South Korea in 1950 
compelled America to continue on the path 
of the policy of the Truman doctrine. In 
the meantime, the new lines of global pol- 
icy were permanently drawn. The United 
States which, in 1945, brought home its 
Soldiers in too great a hurry and disarmed 
them in a spirit of almost irresponsible 
credulity, recognized the absolute necessity 
of rearmament. This rearmament took 
Place in such a rapid, methodical, and 
global manner that Moscow soon began to 
talk of a planned American policy of en- 
circlement. 


THE ODER-NEISSE LINE AND GERMAN-POLISH 
RELATIONS 


The Soviet Union encouraged the Polish 
administration in the Oder-Neisse provinces 
to expel the German population from their 
native homes, at first under quite barbaric 
circumstances which are known to us 
through the great documentation works of 
Theodor Scheider and his coeditors (Doku- 
mentation der Vertreibung der Deutschen 
aus Ost-Mitteleuropa) and of Johannes 
Kaps (Tragedy of Silesia, 1945-46). Slowly 
the external circumstances of the expulsion 
became more regulated and now, in the case 
of the last repatriate transports, the meas- 
ure is implemented in a civilized and hu- 
mane fashion. The Communist Polish Goy- 
ernment in Warsaw attempted thereby to 
create and strengthen a fait accompli and 
to confirm the new status by expelling, or 
refusing to readmit, 8 million Germans of 
East and West Prussia, Pomerainia, East 
Brandenburg, and Silesia who had resided 
there for long centuries. The statement 
that this expulsion constitutes a breach of 
international law and morality must pre- 
cede any discussion of German-Polish rela- 
tions. But the expulsions, too, must be 
logked upon in a broader context. 

The frontiers established as a result of 
the Treaty of Versailles (1919) were for both 
neighbors equally unfavorable. Germany 
Was separated from East Prussia by a Polish 
corridor, and Poland was surrounded on 
three sides by German (Silesia, 
Pomerania and East Prussia). The strong 
German minorities in the territory of the 
Polish state represented areas of political 
friction, and the artificial frontiers at the 
mouth of the Vistula and in the industrial 
reglons of Upper Silesia cut across organi- 
Cally united economic areas. That the city 
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of Danzig. inhabited almost completely by 
Germans, was against its will turned into 
a free city with a commissioner from the 
League of Nations rendered the situation 
even more difficult. 

Thus, German-Polish relations between 
the two World Wars were very bad, indeed. 
Some unfortunate moves of Polish states- 
men and the pressure of Polish public opin- 
ion increased the determination of the Na- 
tional Socialist Government of the Reich to 
solve the outstanding differences by military 
aggression. The treaty of partitions, signed 
by Hitler and Stalin on August 23, 1939, first 
made war possible. Almost one-half of 
Poland, including her eastern provinces, was 
occupied by the Soviet Union at that time. 
This was the area east of the so-called Cur- 
zon line which was to remain in the posses- 
sion of the U.S.S.R. even after World War 
II. In these eastern provinces, the higher 
classes and town population was mostly 
Polish, but the rural population was Ukrain- 
ian or Belorussian. As, at the end of the 
war, these areas had to remain with the 
Soviet Union, Poland, too, had to accept a 
large number of Polish repatriates, the ex- 
pellees of Poland. These Poles who had to 
move from the ceded Polish areas to central 
and western Poland and to the Oder-Neisse 
areas must have numbered approximately 3 
million persons. The government of Warsaw 
uses the argument that it was necessary to 
expel the native German population from 
these provinces in order to make room for 
the Polish repatriates. 

Poland and Germany are definitely those 
two nations in Europe who had to make the 
most painful sacrifices as a result of forced 
changes of frontiers, followed by expulsions 
at the close of World War II, This state- 
ment must be made at the start of any 
German-Polish discussion, for the Poles were 
the victims of the same catastrophe which 
befell us and had to pay a heavy price. 

We also know that the horrible way of 
the cross that the Polish nation went 
through in the Second World War will re- 
main a heavy mortgage on German policy 
and a debit on the balance of future 
German-Polish negotiations, Still, we have 
to state clearly and distinctly that we can- 
not accept the present Oder-Neisse line. We 
have to fight as a nation for our right. Of 
course, our goal should not be a clumsy 
demand for restitution. The argument of 
international law is important, but it is 
never alone decisive. The problems of Ger- 
man reunification and the Oder-Neisse 
frontier form neither an isolated German, 
nor an isolated German-Polish problem. 
The fate of the Oder-Neisse line will be de- 
cided only by a great modus vivendi of in- 
ternational politics. The Oder-Neisse line 
cannot be confirmed, recognized or revised 
by a German-Polish understanding alone. 
It involves problems of global politics which 
represent a cross-section of the tug-of-war 


between the United States and the Soviet 


Union. 


If the situation is considered without 
illusions, it becomes clear that there is no 
sense in commencing discussions with the 
so-called People's Republic of Poland, for 
the government at Warsaw is not permitted 
today to follow an independent line of pol- 
icy. At first, Washington and Moscow would 
have to make the attempt to solve the 
global questions in a broad negotiating 
framework. Only then will it be possible for 
Poles and Germans to sit down and search 
for a solution that must be neither recog- 
nition of the situation nor a 
clumsy restoration of the old frontiers. 
Neither solution would be desirable, either 
from a Polish or a German standpoint. 

A permanent solution of Polish-German 
questions must include a total settlement 
of all conflicting claims and problems and 
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must result in good neighborly relations 
for the German-Polish problem includes so 
many historical mortgages that a correct 
“neutral” relationship cannot be imagined. 
We German will either live with Poland 
on the best neighborly terms or as enemies. 
A longstanding, calcified hostility can only 
be overcome by total revision. This, in my 
opinion, should be obtainable as Polish his- 
tory, in contrast to Russian history, is not 
one of imperialist conquests, 


THE NEW GLOBAL BALANCE OF POWER 


The international system of great powers 
of the 19th century has in our times become 
simplified in an almost crude manner, Be- 
tween the Congress of Vienna and the First 
World War, we had in Europe a nearly bal- 
anced system of five and, after the entrance 
of Italy, of six great. powers. Their status, 
the requirement for Bismarck’s foreign policy 
of alliances, no longer exists. Today, we 
have two blocs which, because of the failure 
of Moscow to disarm and because of America’s 
rearmament, are facing each other, sus- 
picious and alert. Negated by all the his- 
torical experience of mankind, this situation 
cannot long endure. 

What opportunities do we Germans have, 
under such a distribution of global power, to 
realize the reunification of Germany? 

First, let me sketch the extraordinary dif- 
ficulties which face us from abroad. Of 
course, those profiting from the existing divi- 
sion of Germany will oppose us. First and 
foremost among these is the U.S.S.R., which 
has pushed its sphere of influence deep into 
Central Europe, through Eisenach to the 
gates of Fulda. Consequently, the Soviet 
Union will not voluntarily or without exact- 
ing a high price evacuate this area which 
represents both a pawn and a glacis. Others 
profiting from the division of Germany in- 
clude Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

How can we cause Moscow to abandon this 
region politically and militarily? Not by 
German-Russian talks at Moscow, for the 
Federal Republic is no longer an equal part- 
ner with the Soviet Union. The shift of 
power that occurred after World War II 
basically changed the global balance of power 
existing in Bismarck’s time. Bismarck’s 
policy was based on the assumption that 
there are in Europe half a dozen great 
powers which, in regard to their area, pop~ 
ulation and industrial and general economic 
potential, are divided in such a manner as 
to place the German Reich in a genuine cen- 
tral position, enabling it to exercise a cer- 
tain option between East and West. If the 
German Reich supported the Russian side 
wholeheartedly, this Eastern coalition would 
enjoy complete superiority in Europe. If, 
however, the German Reich joined the 
Western side, i.e., France and England, then 
the West would possess superior power. 

The possibility of such an option, the 
basis for Bismarck’s foreign policy, exists 
no longer. Should the Federal Republic 
join the side of the Soviet Union today, the 
West German state would simply disappear 
in the gigantic Russian-Chinese bloc. But 
even then, the Communist bloc would not 
have acquired clear superiority over the 
Western Powers. Only one thing would be 
sure; the political independence of the 
Federal Republic would be lost and the re- 
mainder of Western Europe mortally men- 


Therefore, German foreign policy has to 
find another way. Such a path can, how- 
ever, be only after the exclusion 
of certain other paths and the evaluation of 
the difficulties which prevent German re- 
unification at the present. They are: (1) 
Moscow would like to retain its German 
occupation zone as a springboard for the 
Communist subversion of Western Europe; 
(2) Poland and Czechoslovakia would like to 
keep the areas under their control, in part 
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part because of their genuine fear of Ger- 
many in view of past events. 
COOPERATION WITH THE WEST AS PREREQUISITE 

As the difficulties facing German unity are 
due to global conflicts, the Federal Republic 
of Germany cannot overcome them alone. 
They can be removed only within the frame- 
work of the controversy between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

We must recognize that America is not 
immediately interested in this vital German 
problem. U.S. policy will only be ready to 
defend German interests when they are iden- 
tical with their own. American foreign pol- 
icy will not intervene out of an estoteric 
idealism for the sake of German interests. 
Of course, the American people and Ameri- 
can public opinion have a very highly de- 
veloped sense of justice and affinity for 
legal norms, their Anglo-Saxon heritage. 
But in regard to the major problems of world 
politics, American national interest is and 
should be decisive. Consequently, the axis 
of our reunification policy and our efforts to 
restore German unity must be confidence 
between Washington and Bonn. Arguments 
which would carry sufficient weight In Mos- 
cow could not be submitted by us alone, 
but only together with the United States, 
for only the United States can discuss such 
arguments with the necessary forcefulness 
and fight for their acceptance. American 
policy, however, will assume the risks in- 
herent in supporting German unity only 
if it can expect cooperation on other po- 
litical questions from the Federal Govern- 
ment. The basis of German foreign policy 
must thus be the unreserved confidence of 
our allies, especially that of the United 
States. 

If we intend to change the present policy 
-Of the Soviet Union, we have to make it clear 
to Moscow that its campaign to subvert the 
West is doomed to failure for the foreseeable 
future. It seems that Moscow, too, wants to 
avoid a big war as the risks would be too 
great for the Soviet Union. 


MOSCOW'S POLICY OF COEXISTENCE AS A 
BREATHING SPELL 

Moscow is well aware of the technical and 
economic overall superiority of the West 
and, therefore, it is almost impossible to be- 
lieve that Moscow would start a general war 
as long as the West remains even only par- 
tially united. Soviet foreign policy aims 
rather at the infiltration and takeover of 
Western bastions by subversive methods that 
have been developed into a science since 
Lenin's “The State and the Revolution” was 
first published in 1917. This science inyolyes 
conflict creation and conflict management 
between officers and enlisted men, employers 
and employees, masters and apprentices, 
police and teenagers. In Moscow there are 
several schools where functionaries learn to 
become political agents by studying courses 
on the various kinds of explosives and bomb- 
ings, strike techniques, the subversion of 
armed forces in both peace and war, and the 
exertion of extreme pressure on people 
through the application of secret police 
methods. 

The education of agents in Moscow is per- 
fected by the decades-old experience of the 
teachers, of which the procoexistence con- 
temporaries in the West do not have the 
slightest inkling since a middle-class fan- 
tasy is insufficient to paint the entire picture. 
On the basis of the former practice of under- 
ground activity (podpolnaja rabota) in the 
Russian revolutionary movement, Lenin de- 
veloped the social revolutionary cold-hot, 
hot-cold “Kneippcure,” changing from open 
breaches of treaty obligations to coexistence 
relaxation of tensions. We do not live for 
the first time in an era of peaceful co- 
existence, The Soviet Russians know the 
concept of “peredyschka,” a breathing-spell, 
& limited interval, which has to be applied 
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if one cannot achieve the goal by using cer- 
tain predictable methods, usually because the 
enemy has armed successfully for defense. 
In such cases, it is necessary to interpose a 
coexistencelike relaxation period in order to 
divert the enemy's attention and lull him 
with tactics of almost sclentific precision into 
a feeling of false security. Then can the 
enemy be hit with a balled fist and wiped out. 

Political events since 1955 give us an ex- 
cellent first-hand course in this method of 
the breathing spell. It is obvious that this 
interval was made necessary for Moscow by 
the immunity of the Federal Republic toward 
Communist infiltration and subversion. 

Without a shadow of a doubt, the ability 
to resist Communist subversion and ideology 
is greater in the Federal Republic than in 
many other European countries, The Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany has practically no 
Communists, and the question of banning 
them as a political party was a legal one only. 
France and Italy, however, have strong Com- 
munist parties. Should the Federal Republic 
that forms a defense barrier before these 
states fall, all of Western Europe would be 
subverted from the inside without any mili- 
tary casualties for the Red Army. 

This spectacular immunity of the Federal 
Republic of Germany to Communist sub- 
version is based mainly on two factors: (1) 
Millions of German soldiers have seen the 
reality of the Soviet paradise in the East with 
their own eyes. They cannot be expected to 
Tall for Communist propaganda. (2) Twelve 
million German expellees and refugees right- 
fully consider themselves victims of Soviet 
Russian policy. As long as these two pillars 
of West German immunity remain decisive 
in the formulation of West German public 
opinion, we may assume that the Federal 
Republic of Germany will continue to be 
immune to Communist infiltration. 

After the accession of the Federal Republic 
of Germany to the NATO and WEU treaties 
in 1955, exactly the opposite of that pre- 
dicted by the speakers of the West German 
opposition occurred. Moscow's position 
failed to stiffen; the doors were not closed. 
Instead, Chancellor Adenauer was invited for 
talks to Moscow, and the Kremlin was at 
least ready to continue negotiating. Even 
after the new recent crisis, the Soviet Union 
will not be ready to break off relations with 
the Federal Republic. 

Moscow will not abandon its aim to con- 
quer Western Europe. The Soviet Union 
bases its hope upon a weaker and more il- 
lusionist successor to Adenauer, Perhaps 
it would again send the specialist in 
gleichschaltung, Sorin, to Bonn, But Mos- 
cow will probably wait until the resigna- 
tion or death of the Chancellor, Should 
the picture even then remain the same in 
Germany, should Italy in the meantime be- 
come more immune to communism, should 
West European politics experience a stronger 
internal coordination—there is already such 
a cooperation in major questions of foreign 
policy among the Schuman plan countries— 
and should the Federal Republic succeed in 
expanding such coordination in Europe, 
then it is possible that Moscow, perhaps 
pressured by domestic difficulties, would 
realize that the subversion of Western Eu- 
rope is a hopeless task. Therefore, the im- 
munization of the Federal Republic and 
Western Europe against Communist infiltra- 
tion remains the foremost requirement of 
German reunification and of German for- 
eign policy in general. 

CONCLUSIONS N 


Some signs affirm the speculation tha 
the new problem of China’s growing péwer 
and the oppressed but still dynamic forces 
of freedom in the Soviet Union and the 
satellites, as demonstrated by Poland and 
Hungary, might in the foreseeable future 
bring the Soviet Union into a situation 
where the evacuation of the advanced West- 
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ern glacis might offer a possible solution. 
Of course, such an unfavorable solution 
would only be an ultima ratio to be con- 
sidered only after the complete failure of . 
the Communist campaign of infiltration and 
subversion of Europe. And should such & 
retreat ever become necessary, flexible Soviet 
Russian policy would still attempt to derive 
& politico-economic advantage from it. 
The consequences for West German for- 
eign policy are, therefore, first, to preserve 
our immunity against Communist infiltra- 
tion, especially in ylew of the new young 
generation which does not have the same ex- 
periences with Communist reality as we do. 
The Federal Republic has to continue to 
form a barrier to the Communist subversiou 
of Western Europe, especially of France and 
Italy. Particularly, the Federal Republic 
has to follow the line of American foreign 
policy and cooperate with the United States, 
for we cannot expect the Americans to fight 
our battles unless they are absolutely cer- 
tain of our loyalty. They would not be in- 
terested in a Federal Republic which was 
conducting a fluctuating domestic policy and 
which fails to follow American policy in 
some decisive phases of global politics. This 
would by necessity arouse doubts about our 
loyalty while any hope for reunification in 
freedom and peace rests for us in an unre- 
served alliance with the United States. 


Address by Representative William B. 
Widnall, of New Jersey, to National 
Committee of Section 608 Owners, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, March 18, 
1959 
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Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, Members of Congress and the 
public generally have an important in- 
terest in the continuing success of the 
various housing programs carried on un- 
der the National Housing Act. One of 
the most important of these was the vet- 
erans emergency housing program car- 
ried out under section 608 of the act. By 
the time the program was completed in 
1953, 7,045 apartment houses containing 
465,683 rental units were built, with 
mortgages insured by the FHA in the 
sum of $3,439,678,928. The program was 
a great success and now that nearly a 
decade has passed, it is increasingly im- 
portant that we continue to review its 
progress. 

Recently, Congressman WILLIAM B. 
WINALL, a member of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, Subcom- 
mittee on Housing, made a speech to the 
national committee of section 608 own- 
ers at Chicago. His report and recom- 
mendations on this particular program 
showd be of interest to all of us, and I 
am including it in the Recor» for that 
purpose. Carl L. Shipley, counsel for 
the section 608 owners, is well known to 
me and I am sure that with his help the 
national committee of section 608 own- 
ers can perform a real public service by 
cooperating with the FHA in promoting 
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the economic stability of these apartment 
house projects. 

The address follows: 

As I left Washington, the omnibus hous- 
ing bill was going through the same proce- 
dure that always seems to delay and confuse 
housing legislation. There is substantial 
&greement in the Congress on many pro- 
grams. Typical is FHA, where an open-end 
authorization is fully warranted and would 
be supported wholeheartedly by members 
of both political parties. However, admin- 
istration efforts in this direction and toward 
meeting the critical needs of the college 
dormitory and urban renewal program have 
been sidetracked because of the early effort 
to force public housing through the Con- 
gress. 

Last session there was no housing bill be- 
Cause of these tactics and because of the 
unwillingness of the majority leadership to 
sever the noncontroversial items from those 
that were highly controversial. Senator 
Lynvon JoHNsoN issued a forceful state- 
ment at the beginning of this session, saying 
that the Democratic leadership would have 
a housing bill on the President’s desk by 
the first part of February. There is almost 
a 2 to 1 Democratic majority in both the 
House and the Senate and yet the first day 
of hearing before the House Rules Commit- 
tee has just been scheduled for April 8. 
This situation occurs purely and simply be- 
cause of the attempt to stuff down congres- 
sional throats new vast spending programs 
and 190,000 units of public housing. 

A sound, progressive, well-rounded hous- 
ing program can be enacted tomorrow with 
just a few changes well known to the Demo- 
cratic leadership that would bring the pres- 
ently proposed House bill within the borders 
of the budget. 

Why does one undertake a quick round 
trip from Washington to Chicago in the mid- 
dle of a congressional session? My answer 
Would be because I feel the subject matter 
to be discussed before the national commit- 
tee of section 608 owners, under the National 
Housing Act, is one demanding full recog- 
nition and far more attention than it has 
been given until very recently. When I say 
“attention,” I am sure you understand what 
I mean, and not the type of attention ac- 
corded the 608 program by Congress several 
years ago. Although I was not in Congress 
at the time that your program came into be- 
ing, I am fully aware of the intent of Con- 
gress through reading the Recorp and discus- 
sions with Congressmen who were present 
at the time. There was urgent need for 
housing and it appears to me the bill as 
originally conceived was loosely drawn with 
the intent of encouraging the prompt build- 
ing of critically needed units. Out of that 
looseness came the windfalls and the prac- 
tices that caused so much public clamor and 
Placed the whole program in public disfa- 
vor. It seems to me this is the time to take 
@ second look at the history and present 
status of the 608 program. 

One of the very considerable accomplish- 
ments achieved under the National Housing 
Act was the FHA rental housing program in 
the period during and after World War II. 
At that time rental housing was badly 
needed. and private builders and investors 
like yourself cooperated with the FHA in 
filling that need. Section 608 was added to 
the National Housing Act on May 26, 1942. 
It authorized the FHA Administrator to in- 
Sure mortgages on property: “Designed for 
rent, for residential use by war workers.” 
The principal amount of any such mortgage 
Was limited to $5 million; and there was a 
further limitation of $1,350 per room. The 
act also proyided that mortgages could not 
exceed 90 percent of the Administrator's esti- 
mate of the “reasonable replacement cost” 
of the completed project “including the 
land; the proposed physical improvements; 
utilities within the boundaries of the prop- 
erty or project; architects“ fees; taxes and 
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interest accruing during construction; and 
other miscellaneous expenses incidental to 
construction and approved by the Admin- 
istrator.” A further limitation was that the 
mortgage could not exceed the “amount 
which the Administrator estimates will be 
the cost of the completed physical improve- 
ments on the property or project exclusive 
of off-site public utilities and stores, and 
organization and legal expenses.“ 

In addition, the FHA Administrator was 
authorized to require the mortgagor to be 
regulated or restricted as to “rents, or sales, 
charges, capital structure, rate of return, 
and method of operation.” In order to en- 
force these restrictions effectively, the Ad- 
ministrator was authorized to acquired $100 
of stock in any such mortgage corporation. 
In 1946 Congress amended section 608 of 
the National Housing Act to give priority of 
occupancy to veterans of World War II and 
their immediate families. The basis for the 
Administrator's estimate of cost was changed 
from “reasonable current cost” to “necessary 
current cost.” In 1948 a maximum limita- 
tion of $8,100 per family unit was substi- 
tuted for the previous maximum limitation 
of $1,800 per room which had been in effect 
since 1946. This turned out to be a very 
significant change in the law, and there- 
after many projects were authorized in 
which 70 to 90 percent of the apartments 
were I-room efficiencies. The 1948 amend- 
ment also provided that the principal obli- 
gation of the mortgage could not exceed 90 
percent of the Administrator’s estimate of 
the replacement cost of the property or 
project on the basis of costs prevailing on 
December 31, 1947, for properties of com- 
parable quality in the locality. Also, a new 
requirement was added that the mortgagor 
must certify that in selecting tenants for 
the property covered by the mortgage, he 
would not discriminate against any family 
by reason of the fact that there were chil- 
dren in the family. During the years 1942- 
53, a total of 7,045 projects containing 465,- 
683 rental units were built under section 
608, with mortgages insured in the sum of 
$3,439,678,928. The great bulk of these 
projects were located in the East. For ex- 
ample, 18 percent of all the dwelling units 
were located in New York, 11 percent in New 
Jersey, 7 percent in Maryland, 614 percent in 
Virginia, approximately 4 percent in Califor- 
nia, Pennsylvania, Texas, the District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, and Ohio. Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Missouri, North Carolina and 
Michigan each had about 2 percent and the 
balance of the States had less than 2 percent, 
with 28 States having less than 1 percent. 
All in all, the 608 program was a remark- 
able feat, and while arguments have been 
made in some quarters as to the economic 
soundness of these projects, experience has 
shown that they are basically sound, and if 
well managed, will continue to be. This 
presupposes that the FHA will manage this 
program intelligently. 

A Senate investigation in 1954 indicated 
that 6 or 7 percent of these projects had 
mortgages in excess of costs. There was 
some feeling at the time that mortgaging out, 
plus the fact that rent schedules generally 
were based on the FHA estimates of cost 
rather than on actual cost, resulted in higher 
rentals in some projects than might other- 
wise be the case. However, the impact of 
the approximate 500,000 rental units built 
under the section 608 program must have had 
considerable competitive effect upon rent 
levels generally. In all likelihood the mass 
effect of the units developed under the 608 
program reduced rents far more than rents 
were increased as a result of mortgaging out. 

I know that some of you have been much 
concerned about rent ceilings which con- 
tinue to be imposed by the FHA Commis- 
sioner on these projects. The charter of 
each section 608 corporation permits the 
FHA to establish maximum rentals. These 
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rentals were determined in advance of cori- 
struction by the FHA project analysis which 
was the basis of the FHA commitment to in- 
sure the mortgage. Rentals were based upon 
the lower of market rental being paid for 
comparable accommodations or rentals 
which would provide a return of all operat- 
ing expenses (excluding interest and amorti- 
zation) and a 6% percent net return on the 
estimated cost of construction, after an al- 
lowance of 7 percent for vacancies and for 
other loss of rental income. I believe it is 
fair to say that in actual practice the yard- 
stick for measuring such rents was the 6½ 
percent net return on the estimated cost of 
the project. It is my understanding that 
the present FHA policy is to permit an in- 
crease in rents if operating expenses, taxes, 
or other recurring items of expense increased 
to a level beyond those used in the original 
FHA estimate. I heartily concur in this 
policy, because I believe it was the firm in- 
tention of Congress when section 608 was 
written into the National Housing Act, that 
investors in such rental housing should make 
a fair return on their investment. Indeed, I 
cannot imagine how such a program could 
have succeeded then or can succeed now 
unless these properties continue to be an 
attractive investment. I am aware that 
some mortgagor-owners of these projects feel 
that rent ceilings should be removed or 
should be revised to bring the rents into line 
with true market conditions. 


In this connection, we must bear in mind 
that the apartment houses built under sec- 
tion 608 were originally intended for war- 
workers and later intended for the occupancy 
of veterans and their immediate families. 
As a Member of Congress, I firmly believe we 
must hew to this statutory purpose. How- 
ever, as a member of the and Cur- 
rency Committee, Subcommittee on Housing, 
I have come to realize that veterans and war- 
workers are no longer in desperate need of 
housing. Quite the contrary, many in these 
groups of persons have found accommoda- 
tions in single family dwellings, many of 
them built under FHA programs. I believe 
the FHA must conform its present policies 
to the facts of economic life. Section 608 
projects must be kept sound and healthy 
in order to protect the Government's con- 
tingent liability in the $3 billion of mort- 
gages it has insured. The rental 
market in the areas where 608 projects pre- 
dominate has changed from a sellers’ market 
to a buyers’ market. Competition has in- 
creased, newer projects which do not operate 
under FHA restrictions have swimming pools, 
tennis courts, offstreet parking, garage fa- 
cilities, air conditioning, drugstores, and res- 
taurants, and other facilities which make 
them competitively far more desirable. The 
FHA must help 608 projects meet this compe- 
tition. 

Most 608 projects have very substantial 
accumulations in their replacement reserves. 
I believe that the FHA, consistent with keep- 
ing enough money on hand to replace re- 
frigerators, stoves, and similar items, should 
discontinue adding to this reserve after the 
10th year of the life of a project. By that 
time, the 608 corporation has reduced the 
mortgage, and has a substantial equity in 
the property and an increased interest in 
replacing capital equipment as it wears out. 

There may be occasions when it is neces- 
sary for the FHA to permit use of funds in 
the replacement reserve for capital improve- 
ments, such as swimming pools, air condi- 
tioning, awnings, landscaping, and other fea- 
tures, in order for a 608 project to maintain 
its occupancy and meet competition from 
newer rental housing. The rule of reason 
ought to be the test in every case, and not 
some outdated or inflexible regulation which 
was perfectly valid in 1944, but has no appli- 
cation today. 

As I read the FHA annual reports, I am 
much concerned at the rate of defaults in 
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608 projects. If my memory serves me, near- 
ly 700 of these apartment houses have been 
acquired by the FHA through assignment of 
the mortgage without foreclosure, or fore- 
closure and transfer of title to the FHA. This 
is a very serious matter both from the stand- 
point of the 608 program and the standpoint 
of the mortgagor-owner of the 608 corpora- 
tion. I believe the FHA Commissioner has 
enough authority under section 223 and oth- 
er provisions of the act, more particularly 
section 608 itself, to provide for indefinite 
deferral of amortization, or perhaps an ad- 
ministrative set-aside of a portion of the 
mortgage, to keep a project from going into 
default and ultimate foreclosure because of 
loss of occupancy, where this condition is due 
to causes beyond the control of the owner. 
Sometimes an important factory moves out 
of a community, or there is a localized reces- 
sion and a 608 project loses more occupancy 
than can be absorbed and still meet monthly 
payments. In other cases, loss of occupancy 
may be due to the FHA single family dwelling 
program where, in some cases, the total 
downpayment and closing costs amount to 
less than the initial month rental and addi- 
tional month security deposit required to get 
a new tenant into a 608. In these circum- 
stances, it seems to me both the National 
Housing Act and the public interest require 
the FHA Commissioner to exercise all the 
authority he has to cooperate with the mort- 
gagor-owner in saving the project from fore- 
closure, 

Of course, I want to emphasize, I would 
not favor any help for 608 owners who give 
. poor management or drain off all the earnings 

of a project so that it is in poomfinancial con- 
dition, or fail to cooperate fully with the FHA 
in maintaining the project. 

In closing, let me say that section 608 of 
the National Housing Act places great author- 
ity in the hands of the FHA Commissioner. 
However, we Members of Congress on the 
Banking and Currency Committee have a re- 
sponsibility to see that the law is adminis- 
tered fairly and intelligently and in keeping 
with its basic purpose. To that end we try 
to Keep the various FHA programs under con- 
tinuing review. There is at the present time 
pending in Congress a bill (S. 57) which gives 
former mortgagor-owners of 608 projects a 
priority of opportunity to reacquire a project 
in the event of foreclosure and ultimate re- 
sale by the FHA. Our committee reported 
out the Housing Act of 1959 with this amend- 
ment, and I hope it will stay in the bill when 
it becomes law. 

In my opinion, 608 properties are basically 
sound, and given good management and a 
sympathetic and cooperative application of 
the law by the FHA Commissioner, will prove 
to be excellent real estate investments for 
their owners, and will continue to furnish 
excellent housing for the rental housing mar- 
ket. 

It has been a pleasure for me to be here 
with you today and I congratulate you and 
the other members of the national commit- 
tee of section 608 owners on the good job you 
are doing in cooperation with the Govern- 
ment. 


The Problem of Nepotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 | 
Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
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from the Peoria Journal Star of April 9, 
1959: 
‘Tre PROBLEM or NEPOTISM 

A great deal has been written lately about 
the employment of relatives by Members of 
the Congress in positions on their staffs. 

A few rather nasty disclosures, indicating 
overpayment for the performance of meagre 
chores, have been made and there has been 
a general inclination on the part of the 
country to condemn Members of Congress 
disclosed to have employed relatives. 

The padding of payrolls by the placing on 
them of the names of wives or children is a 
dishonest practice and, judging from some 
of the revelations, some Congressmen haye 
been grossly guilty. 

There is another side to the question, 
however. A Congressman's staff is highly 
important to him and it is necessary that he 
have people on it in whom he can place the 
most implicit trust. A man usually knows 
his relatives better than he knows anyone 
else and is likely to have more confidence 
and trust in them than in strangers. 

Should a Congressman be barred from em- 
ploying a relative if that relative performs 
his work efficiently and actually earns the 
salary which he receives? 

The proper test of whether or not an em- 
ployee is properly on the payroll is not 
whether or not he is a relative but how well 
he does the work for which he is paid out of 
Government funds. 

In many cases relatives are improperly on 
the payroll but there are instances where a 
wife or son or daughter is the best aide a 
Congressman could possibly employ. In 
those instances, a case can be made out for 
the employment of relatives. 


Federal Checks Returned to Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following recognition to Mr. 
Peter W. Gifford, of Dallas, who has re- 
turned $67.20 to the U.S. Treasury, a GI 
check, after learning of the earlier check 
sent in by James C. McCormick, Dallas. 
Mr. Gifford, like Mr. McCormick, is deep- 
ly concerned over our insolyent Federal 
Government because of a Congress that 
continues to spend money without relat- 
ing the outgo to the income. Both of 
these men, typical patriotic citizens who 
served their country in war, are just as 
concerned in peace in preserving a Na- 
tion and a way of life from financial 
collapse. 

They hoped their contributions might 
start a trend. Well, one check has be- 
gotten the second. Who knows, maybe 
citizens, disgusted at Congress’ lack of 
discipline in spending, may now try to 
tell us this way, and take pride in posi- 
tively trying to do something. Millions 
now get Government checks. Is it fool- 
ish to refuse taking easy money? There 
is still self-respect and conscience in 
individuals if not in big Federal Govern- 
ment. Maybe the people then can lead 
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the way. Congress might follow. Here 

is a newspaper account of other return 

of money to the Federal Treasury: 

Suyce 1862 Pune Grves $35 MILLION TO 
‘TREASURY 


Wasuincron.—The Treasury Department 
discloses that Americans have donated $35,- 
420,209.72 to their Government from 1862 
through 1958, 

The figures were furnished after two Dallas 
men sent back their Government insurance 
dividend checks which were deposited into 
the Tre 8 

During 1958, the Treasury reported dona- 
tions of $140,842.69, The smallest amount 
received in any year was 10 cents tn 1892, 

The $35,420,209.72 did not include con- 
science donations which came to 62,273, 204,84 
from 1811 through 1958, $88,014.76 was re- 
ceived from these conscience stricken citizens 
who wanted to right their wrong of cheating 
the Government. 

The donation total covers some amounts 
not properly donations, They include in 
1937 a deposit of $250,000 by the Interior De- 
partment which the Comptroller General 
overruled for transfer to the National Park 
Service Trust Pund. There also was included 
$18,123,741.57 from profits in operating Army 
post exchanges donated to the Government. 


Equal Time Nonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Journal-Star of April 9, 
1959: 

EQUAL TIME NONSENSE 

Who would have thought that Chicago's 
Lar Daly would stir up Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of CBS, and Dwight Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, in that order, 
no matter what he did? 

Well, he did. And Lar Daly may have, at 
long last, accom something of sig- 
nificance in the political field where he has 
been running and running for years. 

His demand for “equal time” on a TV news- 
cast was only topped in ridiculousness by 
the fact that the FCC supported it (as re- 
quired by law). 

Such a provision completely subverts TV 
journalism, and the Lar Daly case only serves 
to dramatize that fact. 

It may well be that the laws will be 
changed as a result. They certainly ought 
to be. “Equal time” is another beautiful 
theory, which in actual fact turns out to be 
such a penalty on TV journalism that it 
doesn’t dare be anything but sterile. 

It does no good, and it isn't fair to abuse 
and to criticize TV for its failures in public 
service and particularly in the area of news 
and editorial, when the law ties the indus- 
try’s hands behind its back to start with. 

Any time a TV show dares to be in any 
way controversial, it exposes itself to a gift of 
fabulously valuable time to a variety of 
crac nd worse still is thus forced to 
surrender its audience to its competitors. 

Ed Murrow would have been closer to the 
mark, fairer, and more realistic if he had at- 
tacked this limitation instead of going 
around piously protesting that TV doesn’t do 
enough powerful news and editorial. 
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Maybe this miserable situation will get 
fixed, or at least partially fixed, now, and we 
Can eventually get a little zip into TV 
journalism, 3 

If so, Lar Daly will have made a great con- 
tribution to the American scene—in spite of 
himself, 


Maryland General Assembly Urges Pas- 
sage of Retired Officers Pay Equali- 
zation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13,1959 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, 42 Mem- 
bers of this House have introduced bills 
to provide for the equalization of the 
pay of retired officers of the Armed 
Forces. This legislation would rectify 
the inequitable provisions of the military 
Pay law enacted by the 85th Congress, 
which law departed radically from the 
traditional method of computing retired 
officer pay. I am one of hte cosponsors 
of this legislation. I introduced the 
bill—H.R. 3164—on January 22, 1959. 

In their recent session, the Maryland 
General Assembly adopted a joint reso- 
lution memorializing the U.S. Congress 
to enact this much-needed revision of 
the retired pay provisions of the military 
pay law. I should like to have their 
resolution, Joint Resolution 6, reprinted 
in the Recor for the information of my 
colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, I wholeheartedly agree 
with the memorial resolved by the Mary- 
land General Assembly. Isincerely urge 
the members of the Armed Services 
Committee to give this legislation fav- 
orable consideration, and I call upon my 
colleagues in the Congress to press for 
early action on this important return 
to principle in the computation of retired 


pay for our retired officers who sacri-. 


ficed so much for their country. 
The resolution follows: 
JOINT RESOLUTION 6 


Joint resolution urging the enactment of 
appropriate legislation by the Congress of 
the United States to amend the Military 
Pay Act of 1958 to equalize the retirement 
pay of members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States 


Whereas there is now pending before the 
86th Congress of the US. legislation, includ- 
ing S. 269, S. 541, and H.R. 703, to equalize 
the pay of retired members of the uniformed 
Services who receive their retired pay under 
the provisions of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949; and 

Whereas the Military Pay Act of 1958, Pub- 
lic Law 85-422, failed to provide for the com- 
putation of the retired pay of such members 
of the uniformed services, retired prior to 
June 1, 1958, on the basis of the newly estab- 
lished pay rates provided in said law, at the 
Same time providing that the retired pay of 
those retired after that date be computed at 
the newly established higher rates; and 

Whereas there appears to be no basis for 
this gross discrimination against such retired 
Personnel who, by reason of past meritorious 
Services, should be equally entitled to bene- 
fits granted to retired personnel retired after 
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the effective date of the Military Pay Act of 
1958, Public Law 85-422; and 

Whereas a failure to maintain the same 
standard for the computation of retired pay 
of all members of the uniformed services of 
the United States, regardless of the date of 
their retirement, will cause defections from 
active service of career officers and thus prove 
detrimental to the national defense and secu- 
rity of the United States; and 

Whereas retired members of the uniformed 
services of the United States reside in every 
portion of our country, however, the State of 
Maryland is privileged to have great numbers 
of such retired personnel who have served 
their country faithfully and with distinc- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, That the General Assembly of Maryland 
respectfully memorializes the Congress of 
the United States to enact appropriate legis- 
lation, similar to that proposed in S. 269, 
S. 541, and H.R. 703 of the 86th Congress, to 
provide that the retired pay of those retired 
before June 1, 1958, be computed on the same 
basis as the computation of the retired pay 
of such members retired after June 1, 1958; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and the Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives and to 
each Senator and Representative from the 
State of Maryland in the Congress of the 
United States, 


Texas Democrats Offer Debt Reduction 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, as evi- 
dence of the continuing and growing 
editorial interest in the necessity for a 
systematic program of national debt re- 
duction and eventual retirement, I am 
taking the liberty of including here for 
the reading of those Members who are 
interested, an editorial published in the 
Tampa Times, Tampa, Fla., on Friday, 
March 20, 1959: 

Texas Democrats OFFER Dest REDUCTION 
PLAN 

The situation on Federal taxes and our 
huge national debt is getting so topsy-turvy 
that you can’t tell the politicians without 
a program. æ 

For example, many Republicans, from 
President Eisenhower on down, keep saying 
that the Democrats are spenders and wasters, 

It must be admitted that the Democratic- 
controlled Congress has been more generous 
than the Republican administration in re- 
quests for funds in measures like the hous- 
ing and airport bills. Yet, when Democratic 
Senators and Representatives talk about 
trimming the Eisenhower foreign-aid bill, 
administration officials insist it can't be cut 
even a little bit without doing damage to 
our national security. 

On the other hand, the Republicans have 
talked a good fight about the necessity of 
reducing the Federal debt, But it has re- 
mained for two Democratic Representatives 
from Texas to propose a definite debt reduc- 
tion plan to this Congress. 7 

Representatives Jim WRIGHT and Frank 
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Ikanb have pointed out that the American 
people are ready for the self-discipline neo- 
essary to carry out such a program. They 
have called for passage of a bill that would 
require an annual reduction of 1 percent in 
the debt. If it were on the books now, for 
instance, the $283 billion debt would have 
to be reduced by $2.8 billion this year. 

“In 100 years,” Representative WRIGHT 
said, “we could completely retire the debt 
by paying $496 Dillion in interest and $283 
billion of principal, a total of $778 billion. 
But if we pay nothing on the debt itself, the 
interest alone for 100 years would be 8980 
billion, and we will still owe the debt of 
$283 billion, or a total of $1,263 trillion.” ` 

The Texas legislators admit that their pro- 
gram would require some sacrifices, But 
they are so right in emphasizing the fact 
that the United States cannot continue in- 
definitely piling more and more on an 
already burdensome debt. 

There may be some ground for criticism 
that the plan is too rigid in that it would 
require a fixed annual cut. We feel more 
leeway should be provided in case of emer- 
gency. 

But the overall idea is sensible and sound. 
We commend the Texas Democrats and the 
thinking behind their program. It is a plan 
that deserves to be supported strongly by 
all Members of Congress regardless of party 
affiliation, 

— ͤd—ᷣ.—— — 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 
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Voters Support Eisenhower Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing the recent Easter recess, the chair- 
man of the Republican policy commit- 
tee, Mr. Byrnes, joined with me in invit- 
ing Republican House Members to 
report informally on current sentiment 
in their home congressional districts on 
these four topics: First, the fight for a 
balanced budget; second, the adequacy 
of our defense program; third, the Ber- 
lin crisis and the international situation; 
and fourth, resistance to spendthrift 
Federal programs. 

The response from our membership 
was gratifying and enlightening. The 
Teplies were carefully examined by Mr. 
Byrnes and myself and were the subject 
of a detailed report made to the Pres- 
ident this morning at the White House 
leadership conference. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following joint 
Telease reporting on our findings by topic 
and by geographical area: 

_ Jomnr RELEASE BY HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK, 
OF INDIANA, HOUSE REPUBLICAN LEADER, AND 
Hon. JoHN W. BYRNES oP WISCONSIN, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE REPUBLICAN POL- 
Icy COMMITTEE 
WASHINGTON, April 14.—Reports from Re- 

Publican House Members, back in Washing- 
ton after spending the Easter recess in their 
Own districts, indicate overwhelming support 
for administration policies on several fronts, 
according to House Republican Leader 
CHARLES A. HALLECK and JOHN W. BYRNES, 
Chairman of the Republican Policy Com- 
mittee. 

Hattrck and Brenes earlier had asked 
their Republican colleagues to pass along 
Teactions of the folks back home to four 
current issues. 

A survey of replies indicated widespread 
voter support of efforts by the President and 
Republicans in Congress to achieve a bal- 
anced Federal budget. 

By the same token, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of people back home trust President 
Eisenhower's judgment on the Nation's de- 
Tense needs, the returning Congressmen told 
HALLECK and BYRNES. 

The President's firm stand on the Berlin 
situation is receiving widespread approval, 
Most citizens being convinced that appease- 
ment of the Russians would be a grave mis- 
take, in the opinion of Congressmen answer- 
ing the Halleck-Byrnes inquiry, 

Spendthrift programs got a thumbs-down 
Teaction almost everywhere, the GOP mem- 
bers reported. 

Following are some of the typical replies 
received by HALLECK and BYRNES from their 
Colleagues: 
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ON A BALANCED FEDERAL BUDGET 
Middle West 


“The President’s fight has taken solid root 
to a point where Democrats are visibly 
stunned by the ‘spender’ label” (Ohio). 

“I found overwhelming support for a bal- 
anced budget and resistance to Federal 
spending programs” (Ohio). 

“My constituents are definitely for a bal- 
anced budget and express a keen interest in 
reducing expenditures to the fullest extent 
possible” (Ilinois). 

“Republicans, particularly, are encouraged 
over the President's apparent decision to 
stand firm and hold expenses in line" 
(Tlinols). 

“The people of my district overwhelmingly 
support the President in his drive for a bal- 
anced budget” (Michigan). 

“The President's position in favor of a 
balanced budget is extremely popular” 
(Indiana). 

“The people of my district are insisting on 
a balanced budget. They fear the inflation 
tendencies now all too prevalent” (Iowa). 

“The people of my district want Congress 
to match any unbalancing of the Eisenhower 
budget with tax increases, and a large per- 
centage have told me to vote against any 
spending bills which would unbalance the 
budget unless taxes are provided to cover 
them” (South Dakota). 

Atlantic States 


“The residents of my district strongly favor 
our efforts to curtail spending and balance 
the budget” (Pennsylvania). 

“The people * * * continue to insist on a 
balanced budget” (Pennsylvania). 

“The people are generally for a balanced 
budget” (New York). 

“The fight for a balanced budget is gen- 
erally supported” (New York). 

“Basically, the people are concerned with 
prices, which is an indirect way of saying 
they want a balanced budget and stable 
economy” (New York). 

“The President must continue to show that 
the Republican Party stands for a balanced 
budget, a budget providing for progress and 
economy in Government at the same time” 
(Massachusetts). 

“I found repeated expressions in support 
of keeping Federal expenditures under con- 
trol” (Maine). 

“Moderation in Government. spending 
makes sense to the grassroot voters“ (New 


Jersey). 
Pacific States 

“I have more than 27,000 signatures of 
citizens of my area on petitions urging that 
the Government live within its means” 
(Washington). 

“People are saying more and more that 
inflation must be stopped” (Washington). 

“I have been in receipt of over 7,000 let- 
ters asking me to back the administration's 
stand for a balanced budget with no new 
general taxes” (Washington). 

“The general public is demanding re- 
trenchment in spending which will lead to 
a reduction in taxes” (California). 

“The people of my district are quite vehe- 
ment that I do everything I can to fight for 
a balanced budget, They feel very strongly 
that the President should veto any excessive 
spending bills” (California). 


ON THE ADEQUACY OF OUR DEFENSE PROGRAM 
Middle West 


“Most people are inclined to rely on the 
Judgment of the President rather than the 
rantings and wails of some of the self- 
appointed political experts on the other side 
of the aisle” (Ohio). 

“Republicans and Democrats alike belleve 
that the decision of the President can be 
trusted” (Ohio). 

“They believe our defense program to be 
wholly adequate” (Illinois). 

“My people feel that the President is the 
best authority in determining our defense 
program” (Minots). 

“The people have confidence in his (the 
President's) judgment on defense require- 
ments” (Michigan). 

“People are pretty much ready to trust 
the President’s position with respect to our 
preparations for defense” (Indiana). 

“They have confidence in President Eisen- 
hower * * * and have no time for the so- 
called defense experts in the Congress who 
seem to have all the answers” (Iowa). 

Atlantic States 


“I received no complaints in regard to our 
defense program” (Massachusetts). 

“They are satisfied that our defense pro- 
gram is satisfactory because they have con- 
fidence in the President” (New Jersey). 

“My constituents have faith in the Presi- 
dent as a military leader” (Pennsylvania). 

“My people do not seem inclined to follow 
the armchair generals who would ignore his 
(the President's) military exeprience” (Penn- 
sylvania). 

“They believe that our defense program is 
adequate” (New York). 

“The administration's defense program is 
generally supported” (New York). 

Pacific States 


“Most citizens realize the President is bet- 
ter qualified by training, education, and 
access to all facts than anyone else to say 
what the Nation's defense needs are and 
that they stand ready to support his judg- 
ment” (Washington). 

“The people in general believe our defense 
program is adequate” (California). 

ON BERLIN AND THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
Middle West 

The firm stand on Berlin received almost 
unanimous approval” (Ohio). 

“They are solidly behind him on the Ber- 
lin crisis“ (Michigan). 

“There is renewed appreciation of Secre- 
tary Dulles’ policy of firmness toward the 
Communists and concern lest a possible suc- 
cessor be less firm” (Indiana). 

“There was almost unanimous support of 
the present stand in the Berlin crisis, and 
constant statements that we should be firm, 
and under absolutely no circumstances at- 
tempt to appease the Communists” (Nil- 
nois). 

“They like our firm position relative to 
Berlin“ (Illinois) . 

“The people of my district are not too op- 
timistic about a summit conference unless 
it is first determined that some progress can 
be made at a meeting of foreign ministers” 
(Iowa). i 

My people want us to stand up to Russia 
on all issues” (Kansas). 
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Atlantic States 


“The people appreciate that we must keep 
a stiff upper lip and meet our responsibilities 
in the Berlin crisis” (New York). 

Many people seemed to feel that the 1l- 
ness of Mr. Dulles has returned the Presi- 
dent to more vigorous leadership and that 
ita effect on the country was excellent” (New 
York). 

“I found great enthusiasm among the 
voters for the President's recent television 
speeches. Folks agree with his firm stand 
on the Berlin cfisis and are rallying behind 
him” (Massachusetts). 

“Most people have just become immune 
to crises” (Massachusetts). 

“I found strong support of the President's 
position and a feeling that this is no time 
for compromise” (Maine). 

“They believe he is doing what is best for 
the country in relation to Berlin” (New 


Jersey). 

“The confidence of our people in the abil- 
ity of the Republican Party to meet the So- 
viet challenge is one of our major assets“ 
(Pennsylvania). 

“A recent poll showed 99 percent of the 
people favoring a strong stand on Berlin. 
Where criticism exists it is almost always 
that Ike is not rough enough” (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

Pacific States 

„My people expressed confidence in Secre- 
tary Dulles and hope that he will be able 
to return to his position” (California). 

“Since the President’s speech concerning 
our firm stand on Berlin, there has been a 
feeling of general relaxation in tension and 
worry and confusion” (Washington). 

ON SPENDTHRIFT FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
Middle West 


“For the most part, the people that I talked 
with are opposed to spendthrift programs. 
A departure from this is noted only in the top 
echelon of labor organization” (Ohio). 

“Iowa people are definitely opposed to 
spendthrift Federal programs. They hope 
the President will exercise his veto power in 
an attempt to hold things within a proper 
balance” (Iowa). 

“The President should continue to empha- 
size the point that deficit spending feeds the 
fire of inflation, which imposes a cruel, unfair 
tax on low-income groups which can least 
afford to pay it“ (Michigan). 

“In my opinion we have failed to make a 
definite impression on the minds of the peo- 
ple of the vital need for a balanced budget 
and a sound economy. The spenders still 
have glamour and get headlines“ (Illinois). 

“My constituents are against all welfare 
spending programs” (Kansas). 

Atlantic States 


“There is strong resistance to spendthrift 
Federal programs” (New York). 

“The people are tax conscious and under- 
stand that if they are going to spend, they 
can expect to be taxed. It isn’t politically 
helpful to be labeled as a spender” (New 
York). 

“I found repeated expressions in support of 
keeping Federal expenditures under control” 
(Maine), 

“The people are deeply concerned about 
excessive Federal spending. They are restive 
about the heavy tax burden and would like 
some hope of eventual tax relief" (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

“The Pennsylvania Dutch, whom I repre- 
sent, have always opposed Federal welfare 
programs. In my recent chats with them I 
did not discover that they have changed 
their viewpoint in any particular” (Penn- 


sylvania). 
Pacific States 


“The general public is demanding re- 
trenchmont in spending which will lead to a 
reduction in taxes” (California). 
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“I feel we need to dramatize more of our 
issues because factual talk about balanced 
budgets, and inflation, and fiscal responsi- 
bility doesn't have the emotional appeal of 
the ‘doing something for somebody’ pro- 
grams" (Washington). 

My mail indicates the public generally is 
for curtailing new and costly programs” 
(Washington). 


President Eisenhower’s Mandatory Oil 
Import Control Program Will Prevent 
Further Destruction of the Nation’s 
Coal Industry and Stop the Decline in 
Employment in the Mining and Rail- 
road Industries 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
White House decision to restrict residual 
oil imports through mandatory controls 
has been received with grateful enthu- 
siasm in areas whose economic distress 
is directly attributable to the unfair 
competition that emanates in alien re- 
fineries. The news is particularly ap- 
preciated in coal-producing communi- 
ties and railroad centers, where the ero- 
sion of job opportunities has been more 
and more noticeable since international 
shippers began their insidious invasion 
of east coast fuel markets more than a 
decade ago. 

Although Congress included in its ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act a provision honoring the im- 
port-regulation recommendations of the 
Presidential Advisory Committee on En- 
ergy Supplies and Resources, the fuel 
profiteers who peddle their wares over 
the sealanes chose to make their own 
rules in a campaign to monopolize coast- 
wise markets. The voluntary program, 
which the U.S. Government very gen- 
erously adopted on the assumption that 
importers would comply with findings 
of the executive department and the in- 
tent of Congress, was no more effective 
than a wire fence would be in stemming 
the tide of residual oil imports, 

Let me give you just one example of 
the arrogance exhibited by those oil run- 
ners operating between Venezuela and 
the Dutch West Indies and our own 
Atlantic seaboard. From January 1 to 
March 27 of this year an average of 
807,500 barrels per day of foreign resi- 
dual oil was poured into this country. 
These shipments, which are in sharp 
contrast to the 603,400 barrels averaged 
during the corresponding period of the 
preceding year, set a new alltime record 
of abuse and disrespect for the national 
zconomy, and security by international 
0 


Lou are aware of what unreasonable 
Import policies are doing to the working 
people of this country. You need only 
to look at the Department of Labor's 
statistical tables on surplus labor to rec- 
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ognize the hardship which excessive re- 
sidual oil imports have brought to central 
and western Pennsylvania. Many of our 
miners and railroaders have been unem- 
ployed for several years, the number 
mounting as torrents of imported resid- 
ual oil swamped industrial fuel markets 
in continued intensity. It is unlikely 
that we are going to get many miners 
back to work as a consequence of the 
White House order imposing mandatory 
controls, but you may be sure that the 
decision will have an important psy- 
chological effect. The miners whose 
working time has been cut down to 2 
or 3 days a week have understand- 
ably looked with fear to a continuance 
of policies permitting oil from abroad 
to threaten their very economic exist- 


. ence. With the new cutback, these work- 


ers are greatly relieved and haye come 
to hope that the fuel they produce will 
once again be accepted in its traditional 
and legitimate industrial markets. 

And what about the thousands of oth- 
er members of our labor force who long 
ago were deprived of their means of live- 
lihood because the market for coal had 
been usurped by traders in a foreign 
product? They are not so optimistic as 
to assume that the Presidential action 
will stimulate a sudden upward spiral in 
demand for bituminous coal. They are, 
however, highly encouraged at the recog- 
nition which has finally been accorded 
the coal industry. They are optimistic 
enough to feel that the decline in X 
production will now be reversed and be- 
fore too long output will reach a point 
where greater manpower will be required. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, we hail President 
Elsenhower's action. It was based upon 
coal’s importance to the national securi- 
ty, but without question it will also have 
a favorable economic effect. 

The Nation as a whole should join us 
in welcoming the action of the executive 
department. No one can be blind to the 
fact that an explosive situation centers 
around Berlin. The ruthless aggression 
by Communist China in Tibet is further 
evidence that America’s military struc- 
ture must be sustained at full strength 
until the Soviet propensity for world 
domination is neutralized. 

President Eisenhower recognizes that 
excessive residual imports are destruc- 
tive of important components of the 
mobilization base. He is aware that 4 
vigorous domestic fuel industry is essen- 
tial to the national safety. The decision 
to enforce mandatory controls on resid- 
ual oil imports was based on the fact 
that our coal industry could not be ex- 
pected to meet the accelerated demand of 
an emergency period unless reasonable 
output and development are possible in 
the interim period. 

Collaterally, the Nation's railroads 
must not be neglected if we are to main- 
tain the defense capability essential in 
this crucial period. The cutoff of rail- 
road coal traffic because of inequitable 
residual oil import competition has 
a serious logistics problem. Unless suf- 
ficient gondolas and hoppers are activat- 
ed now, coal could not be moved with 
expediency to points of consumption 
when the chips are down. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is my intention to con- 
tinue to seek legislation restrictions that 
will further reduce the amount of resid- 
ual oil permitted to enter this country. 
Meanwhile, the President is to be con- 
gratulated for his forthright stand on 
this all-important issue, 


The Foreign Aid Hassel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr, LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, we are 
soon to consider the subject of foreign 
aid in this Chamber and, because I want 
my colleagues and the people generally to 
think about this important subject, I am 
asking unanimous consent to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a recent edi- 
torial and a news dispatch. 

The editorial is from the Coshocton 
Tribune for March 26, 1959, and is a very 
pertinent contribution to the debate on 
foreign aid, in my judgment. This is a 
newspaper in one of the principal cities 
of my 17th Ohio District whose editors 
are extremely able and alert and, in my 
judgment, have every desire to see that 
the people who read their newspaper are 
informed fully about the salient ques- 
tions of the day. 

The news dispatch is a United Press 
International dispatch from Washing- 
ton, sent on April 8, 1959, and relates to 
the administration of the foreign aid 
Program in just one country, Pakistan. 
If the attempts of our international plan- 
ners to make friends for our side, as re- 
ported in this dispatch, are typical of 
their attempts in other countries, then it 
May well be that the time has come to cut 
foreign aid appropriations to the bone. 
I find it difficult to believe that otherwise 
Sensible men could be so callous of the 
American taxpayer and so careless in the 
use of our funds as the administrators of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion apparently have been in Pakistan. 
It is well for those who read this UPT dis- 
Patch to bear in mind that Joseph Camp- 
bell, the Comptroller General, was ap- 

| Pointed to his post by President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

The editorial and the news release are 
as follows: 

[From the Coshocton (Ohio) Tribune, Mar. 
26, 1959 
Tue Fonxta Am HASSEL 

No sign exists that Congress in 1959 will be 
any friendlier to foreign aid than it has 
been for the last several years. So we can 
expect the lawmakers to bite fairly hard 
ree 5 Eisenhower's $3.9 billion re- 

es 

Conservatives in both parties have a cum- 
Mulative feeling that the aid program in- 
scapably involves waste. They hope to min- 
imize it by reducing the available total. 

Others see cuts in foreign assistance as 
an easy way to win the “economy” tag with- 
Out hurting themselves in the eyes of their 
Constituents. 
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Some congressional liberals this time are 
said to feel that if foreign ald is slashed there 
will be more “budget room” for new pro- 
grams they believe the voters want. 

And there are those who have taken to 
objecting not because they dislike foreign aid 
or see it as an easy mark but because they 
feel the recent emphasis on military rather 
than economic help is a mistake. 

The truth, of course, is that Congress as 
a whole grew so hostile to economic aid that 
it was slashed sharply, and the administra- 
tion tries to work some of it back in each 
year by liberal interpretations of the phrase 
“defense support.” 8 A 

With assaults coming from so many quar- 
ters for such divergent reasons, only a 
miracle or an imminent threat of disaster 
somewhere among our foreign friends would 
be likely to salvage the President's program 
whole. 

The program's prospects are not helped 
by the fact that its proponents seem to have 
lost most of whatever knack they had for 
presenting the case for foreign aid forcefully 
and persuasively. 

We hear again and again that the Soviet 
economic challenge in the world is great, 
that there Js a crucial testing between Red 
China and free India. 

But the words the foreign aid advocates 
speak lack fire, They don’t stir the blood of 
the citizen who wonders why he should care. 
The cause is made to sound tired, 

The results of the voting in Congress will 
be tired, too, unless the supporters of the ald 
program find strong new drums to beat. 


WASHINGTON, April 8.—Congress' watchdog 
on Government spending said today the 
United States was sending too much foreign 
aid to Pakistan, so much so that neither 
country could handle it. 

Comptroller General Joseph Campbell said 
his auditors found “serious deficiencies” in 
the U.S. economic and technical aid program 
to the southeast Asian nation. = 

He in a report to Congress that 
“foreign policy considerations” and such 
things as poor planning and too many aid 
projecte actually had hampered assistance 
efforts. 

American aid to Pakistan has totaled al- 
most $407 million since 1955. In addition, 
the United States has sent more than $250 
million worth of surplus farm goods. 

“The annual level of aid has been beyond 
the technical and financial capacity of Paki- 
stan and the administrative ability of the 
United States,” Campbell said. 

He said the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (ICA) “and its predecessors 
have dispersed their efforts over such a wide 
range of projects that effective. administra- 
tion has been difficult, if not impossible.” 

Campbell also took a crack at operations 
of the ICA mission itself which has its main 
headquarters in Karachi, Pakistan's capital 
city. 

He said his investigation showed an exces- 
sive number of household furnishings and 
automobiles. Although there were only 271 
Americans working there, auditors found 
they were equipped with 229 autos, 529 re- 
frigerators, 650 stoves, and 666 air condi- 
tioners—all paid for by the Government. 

ICA cut the number later and explained 
that the items were ordered for the mission 
when it was thought 475 Americans would 
be employed. 

The auditors also discovered an unusually 
high number of native clerical workers, 
guards, gardeners, and drivers working for 
the U.S. aid mission—1,021 of them. ICA 
got rid of 300 after the Government investi- 
gators became critical. 

Campbell also charged that the sending 
of $47.7 million worth of surplus farm prod- 
ucts to Pakistan for flood victims “did not 
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receive the expected favorable publicity for 
the United States.” 

Auditors said Pakistan did not do a good 
job of getting the idea across that the food 
came from America. An agreement provided 
that some of the food could be sold rather 
than given away to cover internal rellef costs. 

The report said resentment was reportedly 
created among local people who had to buy 
rice furnished in bags marked, “Gift of the 
people of the United States.” 

Campbell said eyen food distribution pro- 
grams conducted by American voluntary re- 
lief agencies showed “improper procedures 
and black market sales,” involving up to 15 
percent of the goods shipped. 

“Two private relief agencies backed out of 
the program rather than continue working 
under those conditions,” he said. 

Other conditions turned up by the Gov- 
ernment inyestigators showed: 

ICA-financed imports, including indus- 
trial machinery, sat unclaimed in the port 
of Karachi’s warehouses and later were.put 
up for auction by port authorities to satisfy 
customs and port charges. 

Three pumps costing $650,000 for the 
Ganges-Kobadak irrigation project in East 
Pakistan have sat unused since Noyember 
1957. Earthmoving and transport equip- 
ment for the project also have remained 
idie, the report said. The pumps, manu- 
factured in Japan, once were loaded on board 
ship and then unloaded when ICA officials 
changed their minds about sending them to 
Pakistan. The cost of this was 622,000. 
Later they were loaded again and shipped. 
Engineering studies now raise serious doubts 
as to the soundness of the project, the report 
said, 

Malpractices.on the part of some local busi- 
ness men and public officials who resold im- 
port licenses for ICA-financed import com- 
modities. Auditors also found that political 
influence had been used in obtaining li- 
censes. Pakistan adopted strict and puni- 
tive regulations after U.S. protests, the re- 


port said. 

One aid project, a new water supply and 
sewage system for Karachi, is still uncom- 
pleted because of considerable delays. The 
U.S, investment was $5.5 million. The proj- 
ect was to be finished in 1957 but now won't 
be ready until 1960, 

Campbell said such factors as political in- 
stability, inexperience in government and 
the shortage of technical and administrative 
skills in Pakistan have made effective con- 
duct of the US. aid program difficult. s 

The geographic division of the country and 
fundamental differences between East and 
West Pakistan also have had a negative ef- 
fect, he said. 

“We believe that the program has been 
more costly and less beneficial for the eco- 
nomic development of Pakistan than would 
be expected by reasonable standards of com- 
petent management,” the report said, 

The investigators pointed to the Ganges- 
Kobadak irrigation project as one example. 
The original cost was estimated at $15 mil- 
lion. Now it has jumped to $56.7 million. 

The Pakistan Government must now de- 
cide whether it wants to go ahead with the 
project. Then the United States will have to 
decided how much it will help, if any. 

“ICA has made it clear that this determi- 
nation will be governed not only by recent 
technical studies,” the auditors said, “but 
also to a large extent by foreign policy con- 
siderations,” 

“The project,” they sald, “was calculated 
to have a significant impact upon the econ- 
omy of East Pakistan, and through its ac- 
complishment, strengthen the position of 
the central government in East Pakistan. 
Failure to accomplish these objectives may 
have unfavorable repercussions in Pakistan.” 
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All Senior Citizens on Fixed Federal Pen- 
sions and Annuities Should Be Permit- 
ted To Have Adequate Outside Earn- 
ings and Should Be Given Proper Ex- 
emption From Taxation in Keeping 
With the Present Day Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr, CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a series of bills to re- 
lieve some of the hardships now facing 
the senior citizens on fixed incomes in 
the United States. 

Most of our senior citizens live on fixed 
incomes and a considerable portion is 
from pensions and annuities. These 
pensions and annuities were much larger 
in terms of purchasing power a decade 
or more ago. Today the same pensions 
and annuities have shrunk to a frac- 
tion of their worth. Pensions and an- 
nuities and fixed incomes are caught be- 
tween the devalued dollar and the high- 
er cost for purchases of processed goods, 
food, and other necessities of life. 

Our senior citizens for the most part 
derive little benefit from the substantial 
increase in wages which came about since 
World War II. Few people beyond the 
age of 65 are able to be gainfully em- 
ployed in more than part-time pursuits. 
However, since they cannot live on the 
depreciated fixed incomes, more and 
more of our senior citizens are turning 
to odd jobs for help and many are feel- 
ing the pinch of taxes. 

I have been greatly concerned about 
these two problems, that is, the limi- 
tation on outside earnings contained in 
many of the annuities and pensions of 
the Federal Government as well as the 
areas in which those pensions and an- 
nuities are taxable. I have had an ex- 
haustive study made of this problem dur- 
ing this session of Congress and I am 
introducing today a series of bills to 
rectify some of the inequities that exist, 
to provide for addition of $600 in outside 
earnings in all funds that have such a 
limitation, and further providing for 
nontaxability on all such pensions and 
annuities where such are taxable in the 
types of funds where contributions have 
been made to the fund or disabilities 
have been incurred by the employee. 

The social security system was inau- 
gurated in 1937 as a supplement to other 
savings and other income for persons 
over 65, and yet Congress has limited 
outside earnings to $1,200. 

Let us examine some of the changes 
that have come about since 1938, the first 
year of monthly payments under the 
social security plan, and let us contrast 

that with the situation as we see it today. 
In 1938, the Department of Labor cost 
of living index stood at 60.3. In Feb- 
ruary of 1959, the index stood at 123.7. 
In other words, the cost of living has 
doubled in the past 21 years, 
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In this period of time, from 1938 to 
today, our population has risen from 130 
million to 172 million. Yet, in spite of 
this increase in numbers of people, the 
per capita national debt has gone from 
$286 to $1,650 per person. How high it 
would or could conceivably go if complete 
retirement were paid to all senior citizens 
is purely a matter of conjecture because 
we are already finding difficulty in raising 
funds to meet the requirements of our 
current national budget. 

Back in 1938, a single person with no 
dependents and an income of $3,000 per 
year paid a Federal income tax of $68. 
Today, a single person with no depend- 
ents and an income of $3,000 per year is 
paying a Federal income tax of $488. 

Furthermore, the excise taxes, those 
“consumer” taxes that we pay on cos- 
metics, women's handbags, household 
equipment, radios, new automobiles, and 
many other items that we regard as es- 
sential, have increased, from $13.50 per 
capita in 1938 to $58.38 per capita, In 
other. words, the Federal Government 
takes proportionately a much bigger 
chunk out of the incomes of the retired 
people than it did back in 1938. 

Yet, what the Federal Government 
takes in taxes is far from all. The in- 
crease in local taxation per capita has 
risen from $71.47 in 1938 to $253.32 last 
year. 

In other words, in addition to the 
double cost of living, we have a greatly 
enhanced tax burden which bears down 
on the old and the young alike. The tak- 
ing of a heavy tax burden out of fixed 
incomes of the elderly is truly a serious 
matter. 

The Government recognizes this in- 
equity and already the people over age 65 
have been granted an extra exemption 
under the income tax. They may deduct 
all of their medical expenses except 
medicines. However, there are many 
more ways in which we can ease the 
burden on those who are retired on fixed 
incomes without materially adding to the 
cost of Government. 

The best of these opportunities is to 
increase the allowable earnings of those 
who receive social security and other 
Federal benefits. In 1937, when the 
social security system was adopted, a 
beneficiary could only earn $14.99 per 
month without losing his social security 
payment. Incidentally, the payment at 
that time was $41.20 for a man plus 
$20.60 for his wife, or a total of $61.80 
for a couple, This $14.99 limitation on 
earnings continued until 1950 when Con- 
gress increased the allowable earnings to 
$50 a month. In 1952, this was increased 
to $75 a month and in 1955 became the 
present $1,200 a year. Today the maxi- 
mum social security payment is $116 for 
a man and $58 for his wife, or a total of 
$174 per couple. I have introduced a bill 
which would again increase the earned 
income limitation and make it $1,800 a 
year instead of $1,200 a year. 

In this connection, I want to say that 
I feel that $1,800 is a realistic figure that 
has a real chance of becoming law, al- 
though I would personally favor a larger 
amount. There are many part-time 
jobs, particularly in the smaller com- 
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munities of the United States, which can 
be filled by people who have retired from 
full employment and who have many 
unique qualifications. In too many 
cases, $1,200 a year is not adequate or 
sufficient pay for such part-time employ- 
ments. It is much better to raise this 
figure to $1,800 and have more of our 
senior citizens gainfully employed, than 
to continue today’s Leedless hardship. 

If, however, we are going to make such 
an increase for those under social secu- 
rity, a similar $600 a year increase in the 
income limitation should apply to dis- 
abled annuitants under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. They now are limited to 
$100 a month and Iam introducing a bill 
increasing this to $150. It is wholly in- 
congruous anyway for nondisabled rail- 
road retirees to have no limitation and 
disabled annuitants to be so limited. 

A similar increase in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration pensions as relates to out- 
side earnings for World War I, World 
War II, and the Korean conflict is raised 
under my bills from $1,400 to $2,000 for a 
veteran with no wife or child and from 
$2,700 to $3,300 a year if he does, The 
same figures apply for a widow. 

Earlier this year I introduced H.R. 
2469, a bill to equalize the pay of retired 
members of the uniformed services. 
After further study and considerable cor- 
respondence with those involved, I am 
today submitting a further bill which I 
think will achieve the purpose of equaliz- 
ing the rates of retired pay for all mem- 
bers of the uniformed services who have 
previously retired, including those who 
are now prejudiced by their election 
made to not come under the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949. It was un- 
fortunately the case that the recent re- 
vision of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949 and when applying the 1958 in- 
crease created some inequalities for those 
who elected to not come under the 1949 
act. The bill I am introducing today 
irons out these differences. 

At this point I would like to submit for 
the Recorp a letter received from the 
legislative counsel in regard to my bill 
to “restore the traditional relationship 
between active duty and retired pay for 
members of the uniformed services”: 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
March 24, 1959. 
Hon, WIIIAN C. CRAMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. Cramer: You have asked that I 
prepare for you a summary of the provisions 
of a bill I drafted for you entitled “A bill to 
restore the traditional relationship betwee? 
active duty pay and retired pay for members 
of the uniformed services.” The bill, in 
general, provides (with one exception) that 
where it Is to the advantage of a member 
of a uniformed service retired before June 1, 
1958, his retired pay will be computed on 
the basis of the rates of pay prescribed by 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended by Public Law 85-422. 

The first section of the bill repeals section 
3 of Public Law 85-422. That section today 
provides that, with exceptions specified 
therein, the changes in rates of pay under the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 (ranging 
from no increase at all for some grades to over 
40 percent for other grades) shall not operat® 
to increase the retired pay of any person. 
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Section 2 of the bill revises section 4 of 
Public Law 85-422. Such section 4 today 
provides, with exceptions therein, 
for an increase of 6 percent in the retired 
pay of all persons entitled to retired pay as 
of May 31. 1958. 

As revised by the bill, such section 4 would 
provide 

(1) in section 2(b) of the bin, that all 
Persons whose retired pay is computed on 
the basis of the rates prescribed by the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 would have 
that pay computed on the basis of the rates 
prescribed by that act, as amended by Public 
Law 85-422; 

(2) in section 2(a) of the bill, that all 
Persons entitled to retired pay (other than 
for disability) under laws in effect before 
the effective date of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 (October 1, 1949), would have 
that pay (A) computed on the basis of the 
rates otherwise applicable as of May 31, 1958, 
plus 6 percent thereof, or (B) computed, in 
accordance with the formuine prescribed in 
section 511(b) of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 (37 U.S.C. 811(b)), om the basis 
of the rates prescribed in the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended by Public 
Law 85-422; and 

(3) in section 2(b) of the bill, that all 
Persons entitled to retired pay for disability 
under laws in effect before October 1, 1949, 
would have a 5-year period in which to elect 
(A) to continue to receive retired pay at the 
rates otherwise applicable as of May 31, 1958, 
Plus 6 percent thereof (B) to receive retired 
pay computed under the formulae prescribed 
by the Career Compensation Act of 1949 for 
disability retirement, with the rates of pay 
on which such retired pay would be based 
being the rates prescribed by the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended by Public 
Law 85-422, or (C) to receive retired pay 
computed, in accordance with the formulas 
prescribed in section 511{b) of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 (87 U.S.C. 311(b)), 
on the basis of the rates prescribed in the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended 
by Public Law 85-422. This method parallels 
the method prescribed by section 411 of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, as origi- 
nally enacted, for the computation of dis- 
ability retired pay for persons on the retired 
lists as of October 1, 1949. 

Section 3 of the bill amends Public Law 
85-422 by striking out language included 
therein which was necessary in view of the 
Provisions of that act providing that retired 
pay of persons already on the rolls would not 
be affected by the changes In rates of pay 
made by that act. t 

Section 4 of the bili strikes out, as super- 
seded by your bill, two subsections in section 
7 of Public Law 85-422 which provided in- 
creases in retired pay for certain classes ‘of 
retired officers, These officers will receive 
greater increases under the amendments 
made by your bill. 

Section 5 of the bill ts a savings provision. 
Because of the amendments made by Public 
Law 85-855, it is possible that there are In- 
dividuals presently on the disability retired 
lists who are receiving larger amounts of 


. Tetired pay than they would be receiving if 


their retired pay were computed on the basis 
of the rates of pay prescribed by the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by 
Public Law 85-422. Section 5 of the bill 
Provides that these individuals shall not have 
their retired pay reduced by reason of the 
enactment of the bill. 

I hope that this analysis is of assistance to 
you. If I can be of any further assistance, 
Please do not hesitate to call on me. 


Mr, Speaker, in connection with these 
Problems raised by our senior citizens, I 
found that not all pensions were treated 
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alike in terms of the payment of income 
tax. These are the ones that are not 
taxable: Social security pensions, Vet- 
erans’ Administration pensions, railroad 
retirement pensions and annuities, 
Panama Canal employees pensions, civil 
service pensions by reason of death or 
injury, military pensions based on per- 
centage of disability, firemen and police- 
men disability pensions, and widows 
pensions. 

The Government still has under study 
the question concerning the taxation of 
pensions to widows of Supreme Court 
Justices and to wives of former Presi- 
dents of the United States. Income 
taxes are collected on civil service annui- 
ties, State pensions and annuities for 
teachers, firemen, policemen, and so 
forth, military pensions, industrial pen- 
sions, insurance annuities, and endow- 
ments, and on pensions of retired minis- 
ters and widows of ministers. In these 
taxable pensions, excepting one, the cus- 
tom is for the beneficiary to make no 
contribution whatever. The one excep- 
tion is the Federal civil service annuity. 
The retired Federal employee may re- 
cover against income in the first 3 years 
the sum of money that he personally 
paid in but he cannot collect on the in- 
terest which his savings provided. The 
military, by contrast, pay nothing to- 
ward their pensions and their pensions 
are fully taxable unless said pension is 
Lased on disability or partial disability. 

I am also introducing today a new bill 
as a substitute for H.R. 489, one I pre- 
viously introduced, which would exempt 
the U.S. civil service pensions from the 
Federal income tax, thus giving these re- 
cipients equal treatment with other simi- 
lar pension and annuity groups. 

A moment ago I listed he types of 
pensions and annuities that are non- 
taxable. I append herewith the reasons 
given by the Treasury Department for 
these exemptions, Mostly the exemp- 
tion were set up by statute which is prec- 
edent enough for my bill in regard to 
civil service pensions: 

NONTAXABLE PENSIONS 

1. Social security: The Supreme Court has 
held that insurance benefit payments made 
to individuals under title II of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, are made pursuant 
to the authority of Congress to appropriate 
money in ald of the general welfare. 
(Helvering v. Davis, 301 U.S. 619, 640 (1957)). 
In view of that characterization of the pay- 
ments by the Supreme Court, which charac- 
terization was before the Court by 
the United States, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice has concluded that the payments do not 
constitute taxable income in the hands of 
the recipients, (LT. 3447, CB. 1941-1, 191.) 

2. Veterans’ Administration pensions: Sec- 


tion 1001 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of. 


1957 (71 Stat. 83), replacing section 3 of the 
act of August 12, 1935 (49 Stat. 607), pro- 
vides in part as follows: “(a) Payments of 
benefits due or to become due under any 
law administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration * * * and such payments made to 
or om account of, a beneficiary shall be ex- 
empt from taxation.” 

Based on the foregoing the Service has 
concluded that pensions and other payments 
made by the Veterans’ Administration to 
veterans and their beneficiaries under the 
acts and laws referred to in the act of 1957, 
are not subject to Federal income tax. 
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3. Railroad retirement pensions and an- 
nuities: Section 12 of the Rallroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1935, as amended by Public 
Law No. 162, 75th Congress (50 Stat. 307), 
approved June 24, 1937, provides that no 
annuity or pension payment shall be as- 
signable or subject to any tax or to garnish- 
ment. Accordingly, the Service holds that 
annuities or pensions pald under the pro- 
visions of this act are not subject to Federal 
income tax. (I.T. 3115, CB. 1937-2, 62.) 

4. Panama Canal employee pensions: 
Amounts received by former employees of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission or the Panama 
Railroad Company under the provisions of 
Public Law 319, 78th Congress (58 Stat. 257), 
approved May 29, 1944, constitute gifts under 
section 22 (b) (3) of the 1939 Code and are 
not includible in gross income. (LT. 4098, 
C.B. 1952-2, 74.) This ruling follows the 
decision in the case of Andrew W. Dewling v. 
United States (101 Fed. Supp, 892). 

5. Ciyil service (death or injury incurred 
in line of duty): Amounts received under the 
Federal. Employees’ Compensation Act (39 
Stat. 742), as amended, are exempt from Fed- 
eral income tax under the provisions of sec- 
tion 104(a)(1) of the 1954 code. This act, 
which is similar to the so-called workmen's 
compensation acts in the various States, pro- 
vides that the United States shall pay com- 
pensation on account of death or disability 
of an employee of the Federal Government 
resulting from a personal injury sustained 
while in the performance of his duty (LT. 
3281, C.B. 1939-1 (pt. 1), 97). 

6. Military pensions (exempt to the extent 
of the percentage of disability): Section 
104(a)(4) of the 1954 code excludes from 
gross income “amounts received as a pension, 
annuity, or similar allowance for personal 
injuries or sickness resulting from active 
service in the Armed Forces of any country. 
The Internal Revenue Service has held that 
under the aforecited provision of law the 
retired pay of a member of the Armed Forces 
who retired for physical disability is excluded 
from gross income (I.T. 3641 and I.T. 3891. 
CB. 1944, 70 and 73). By section 402(h) of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 63 
Stat. 802, 37 U.S.C. 272, now 10 U.S.C. 1405, 
however, Congress limited the amount equal 
to the retiree’s basic pay multiplied by his 
percentage of disability at the time of his 
retirement. 

7. Firemen and policemen disability pen- 
sions: Section 104(a)(1) of the 1954 code 
continues without change the exclusion pro- 
vided in section 22(b)(5) of the 1939 code 
with respect to amounts received under 
workmen's compensation acts as compensa- 
tion for personal injuries or sickness. Sec- 
tion 1.104-1(b) of the regulations provides 
that the exclusion applies mot only to 
amounts received under workmen's compen- 
sation acts but also to amounts received 
under a statute in the nature of workmen’s 
compensation act which provides compensa- 
tion to employees for personal injuries or 
sickness incurred in their employment. The 
principle stated bas been established in nu- 
merous court decisions and Internal Revenue 
Service rulings (Frye v. United States (D.C. 
1947), 72 F. Supp. 405; William L. Neill (1951), 
17 T.C. 1015; I.T, 3281, CB. 1939-1 (pt. 1), 
97: I. T. 3877, C.B. 1947-2, 15; and I. T. 3917, 
CB. 1948-2, 10). ` 

8. Widows" pensions: Pensions received by 
soldiers’ widows from the U.S. Government 
held not taxable income (OD. 957, C. B., June 
1921, 84). 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
repeat that the greatest hardship in our 
domestic economy is the privation faced 
by our senior citizens on fixed income. 
To be unemployed and in want is cer- 
tainly not pleasant, but the average 
American can look forward to new em- 
ployment and another job as long as 
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health and youth are enjoyed. I have 
every sympathy for the unemployed, par- 
ticularly for those with families, but they 
have hope, while the future of many of 
our senior citizens seems hopeless under 
present laws. Oldsters cannot look for- 
ward to earned incomes, to youthfulness, 
or the bloom of health. Consequently, 
I consider that the series of bills I am 
introducing today covers a problem area 
of utmost importance to the present Con- 
gress. I plead with my associates for 
action and for help for millions of senior 
citizens on fixed incomes who have done 
their part to make this great land. 

They now are in need of our due recog- 
nition of their problem. 


The Report on California Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L, JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr, JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Outlook, Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., Saturday, April 4, 1959: 

‘Tue REPORT ON CALIFORNIA COMMUNISTS 


The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee has just released a revealing report 
about the present state of the Communist 
Party in southern California. It shows the 
party to have grown in strength, though 
losing in card-carrying members. Its 
strength is due to the ability of its leader- 
ship and the centralization of its control. 
The weeding out of dissenters, such as the 
resignation of 26 highly placed members in 
1958, makes it easier for surviving heads to 
dominate without resistance, 

At the top is a women of considerable 
brains, Dorothy Healey, wife of Slim Con- 
nelly, editor of the Communist People's 
World. Miss Healey is a veteran party leader 
of indefatigable energy. She is revealed in 
the report as having been quite active in the 
Los Angeles school board elections of 1957, 
influencing the votes of many on behalf of 
Mrs. Mary Tingloff and helping to unseat the 
incumbent Mrs. Stafford. Healey today is ac- 
tive in the support of the reelection of Mrs. 
Georgiana Hardy, chairman of the board. If 
Communists here do not get out and work in 
the school campaign, they are berated by 
Miss Healey. “Our job is not to invent is- 
sues,” she says, “but to participate in the 
existing issues which put people in motion.” 
She is not bad at inventing issues, either. 

The report shows that the party leaders of 
1952 who were then convicted of subversive 
conspiracy under the Smith Act are still 
leaders today. Ben Dobbs, Frank Spector, 
Rose Chernin Kuznitz, Slim Connelly, are 
names familiar to all followers of the insidi- 
ous workings of the party, and they are all 
crafty and deceptive people. They would not 
be here as leaders today had they not been 
set free from the prison sentence imposed on 
them in 1952. The top elite of communism’s 
hard core here, they have no business to be at 
large. Their experience should not now be 
available, but it is, in persuasion, in recruit- 
ing among the youth of the community and 
among racial minorities, and in doctrinal ed- 
ucation and planning and scheming. But 
the U.S. Supreme Court let them go, and 
their time has not been wasted, as this very 
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comprehensive report of Congressman Don- 
ALD JacKson’s committee reveals. It is a 
tragic commentary on constitutional inter- 
pretation they are at large today, 


Division of Civil and Military Air 
Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, with ref- 
erence to the controversy between civil 
and military aviation, the following ex- 
cerpt from an article in the April 1959, 
issue of Air Facts magazine is of interest: 

Tre Facts 

Today’s widespread despair about the 
allegedly forthcoming domination of the 
military over civil aviation is not based on 
facts. It is true that the new Federal Avia- 
tion Act mixes up military and civil aviation 
as never before, but that grew out of the 
Increasing critical necessity of having a 
single agency in charge of air traffic control, 
provision of and research and development 
of air navigation facilities, and allocation of 
airspace. It was specified that this new 
agency must be under civil control, for the 
lawmakers were as circumspect about turn- 
ing these functions over to the military as 
the average civilian pilot would be. 

Naturally, in carrying out and on 
the integration of military and civil air 
traffic, the FAA Administrator has to deal 
with the military, and the act provides how 
this shall be done. The Administrator can 
request the services of military personnel 
which he needs because of their recent ex- 
perience, technical, and operational knowl- 
edge, and for liaison purposes. Such per- 
sonnel become FAA employees for a 3-year 
period, with a maximum possible extension 
of 1 year, and are not subject to direction 
or control by the military department from 
which they are detalled, directly or indirectly, 
with respect to their responsibilities within 
FAA. The FAA will prepare each military 
Officer’s effectiveness report in accordance 
with the regulations of the officer’s service. 
Every 6 months the Administrator is required 
to report to the Congress on agreements 
entered into with the military services for 
the detail of military personnel to FAA, in- 
cluding number, rank, and position in FAA 
and give an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
such agreements and assignments of such 
personnel. 

In the first semiannual report on partici- 
pation of military personnel in the FAA, 
published on February 20, appendix C, shows 
a total of 138 planned military officer per- 
sonnel, and appendix D from this report 
shows that the bulk of them will go into the 
Office of Plans and Requirements, Bureau of 
Research and Development, Bureau of Flight 
Standards, and the Bureau of Air Traffic 
Management. Appendix F shows the extent 
to which they will serve in deputy positions. 
In all, 188 employees of FAA being military 
personnel on loan out of a total of 30,000 
FAA employees does not suggest saturation. 

An as yet unsolved problem which is quite 
a cranky one and whom may give rise to an 
additional lot of bogey merchandising is in 
connection with air traffic controllers. At 
present there are some 15,000 military per- 
sonnel engaged in the control of military 
air traffic, domestically and abroad. As soon 
as it can be worked out, the functions of 
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these people are to be taken over by civilian 
employees of FAA, and this creates a hatful 
of problems. As an example, 78 civilian em- 
ployees of an independent contractor, being 
unable to give a rank and serial number, 
were executed as spies when the Japanese 
captured Wake Island. What would be the 
status of tower personnel at a foreign mili- 
tary field in case of hostilities, and air traffic 
controllers and FAA personnel maintaining 
navigational aids in combat areas? Their 
being given a reserve status in some military 
organization would prove beyond doubt that 
FAA had become militarized, wouldn't 1t? 

Finally, there's the question of airspace 
allocation of which there is much calamity 
talk these days. The military, of course, has 
some serious problems in this area. They are 
flying airplanes which cruise 1,500 miles per 
hour that they talk about, and must have 
some which fly even faster. But put it down 
for sure that in recent months the military 
has been knocked down on airspace requests 
as never before. In the past, CAA Adminis- 
trators had no control at all in this. Re- 
quests were made by the military direct to 
the White House for Executive orders. Now 
the FAA Administrator is in complete charge- 
It is far better to have the man responsible 
for the entire pie doing the slicing, He also 
has authority to see whether the slicing 
done in the past was reasonable and whether 
the need is still valid. 


Republican Presidential Candidates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most effective techniques the 
Democrats have used in the past—as 
documented in Jack Redding’s book “In- 
side the Democratic Party“! —is to pre- 
tend they believe a man easy to beat 
when in fact they consider him their 
most difficult opponent. Mr. Redding, a 
former public relations director for the 
Democratic National Committee, has 
clearly outlined this strategy. 

Apparently former President Truman 
strongly favors this technique. Last 
week he said in Los Angeles—Los Angeles 
Examiner, April 8, 1959—that Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon would be the easiest Repub- 
lican for the Democrats to run against 
in 1960. It looks as if this is the line 
which the Democrats, for their own spe- 
cial reasons, have decided to peddle. , 

However, as is often true with Mr. 
Truman, he gives too little attention to 
the facts. Let us take a look at some 
5 ue public opinion polls recently pub- 


Gallup poll 


Choice of candidates 
(Republicans only) 


1959 


Now let us take a look at Nrxon’s 
strength among the independent voters: 


Gallup poll 


Choice of 
candidates 
(ndependents 
only) 


1959 
Percent 

S 32 

Kockefollor. 


At this point, Mr. Speaker, I should like 
also to include the Gallup poll published 


Sunday, April 12: 
Navem-] Janu- | 
ber 1958 | ary 1959 


Percent | Percent | Percent 


April 
1959 


Lee 87 él ww 

36 32 27 

7 7 4 

CO) ee ine 38 40 Aa 

Rockeſeller 40 48 wa 

Undecided 22 12 il 
Frank Lloyd Wright 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Hartford (Conn.) Courant relating to 
Frank Lloyd Wright: 

Prank LLOYD WRIGHT 


To his untold number of admirers, Frank 
Lioyd Wright was America’s master builder. 
To uncounted critics, he was “the Mahatma 
of architecture." And critics meant that 
phrase to deride alike his theories and accom- 
plishments, his self-proclaimed “honest arro- 
gance,” and the capelike wrap and broad- 
brimmed preacher's hat he often wore. 

Yet the cloak and the hat were not inap- 
propriate. For Frank Lloyd Wright preached 
the gospel of a new, organic architecture for 
60 turbulent years. All his life he fought for 
functional, individualistic buildings that 
blended precision machine-age lines with na- 
ture’s own living forms in stone and steel, 
wood and glass. He called for natural hous- 
ing. If you build a house upon the desert, 
let the house know the desert and the desert 
know the house. That was the word, and 
he pronounced it from unassailable faith in 
his vision, and embodied it in nearly 800 
structures from here to Tokyo. 8 

But as with the Ishmaelite, it often seemed 
as if every man’s hand was against him. 
Alexander Woollcott said, “If I were suffered 
to apply the word genius to only one living 
American, I would have to save it up for 
Frank Lloyd Wright." Rut regarding a pro- 
posed memorial in Venice, Ernest Hemingway 
commented, “Better a fire in Venice than a 
building by Frank Lloyd Wright.” Awards, 
citations, and honorary degrees came to him 
from all over the world, but before he re- 
ceived the medal of the American Institute of 
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Architects, opponents said, “The qualifica- 
tions of Mr. Wright always haye been, and 
still are, open to serious question.” Said 
honest, arrogant Mr, Wright, “Gentlemen you 
are withering on the vine.” 

Hartford had met Mr. Wright momentarily. 
In 1950, a group was formed to build a theater 
he had designed in West Hartford. Natur- 
ally, it was a different kind of theater, and 
the architect came here to discuss it. It was 
never built. Unromantically the project 
foundered not because of architectural nov- 
elty, but In a prosaic fight over zoning. 

With the passage of time, Mr. Wright won 
his artistic argument. Like everything else, 
the victory only galled him. His genius, his 
pronouncements have come to be widely ac- 
cepted and admired, and the ranch-type 
house is everywhere. He said shortly before 
his death, “I am nervous for fear I may now 
be with the current. It has turned and I 
am afraid of going downstream when, all my 
life, I have been going upstream.“ 

That was Fate’s mean trick on the great 
heretic—acceptance. For Frank Lloyd 
Wright it was more stimulating to be in the 
thick of the battle. He doubtless departed 
this life with new plans for the Pearly Gates 
under his arm. 


Communists’ New Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
the Los Angeles Examiner of Saturday, 
April 4, 1959: 

Communists’ New Loox 

By exposing an intense drive of militant 
communism to make southern California the 
headquarters of the worldwide conspiracy 
against democracy directed from Moscow, the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
has rendered the Nation a great service. 

In its latest report made public this week, 
the committee meticulously pinpointed the 
Communist personalities and organizations 
which are operating here under a refurbished 
strategy. 

Representative Donatp L. Jackson, who 


with Represenatative CLYDE DOYLE represents 


the southland on the committee, said that of 
the 20,000 professional hardcore Communists 
in the United States, 5,000 are active in this 
area, 

Our tremendous increase of major industry, 
with emphasis on defense science; our strong 
labor organizations, the spreading influence 
of our entertainment, cultural and social en- 
tities, have made this concentration of Com- 
munists a logical maneuver, says Representa- 
tive Jackson. 

Masquerading as liberals, the local phalanx 
of Marxist-Leninism now aspires to infiltrate 
community and fraternal organizations, 
churches and nationality groups, the com- 
mittee reports. 

This subtle new strategy, of revolution is all 
the more dangerous because it has completely 
beguiled into complacence many people who 
should know better, and whose own loyalty is 
not in question. 

Thus we have proposals in Congress to do 
away entirely with the Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee, among whose backers is 
Representative James ROOSEVELT of Los 
Angeles; there are measures before the Legis- 
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lature, supported by naive churchmen.and 
educators, to outlaw the loyalty oath. 

And there is growing attitude that some re- 
grettable decisions by the U.S. Supreme Court 
in favor of accused subversives and Com- 
munists, have by some magic dissipated the 
machinations of professional traitors. 

This last report of the committee, with its 
detailed disclosure of the entire conspiracy, 
completely dispels this atmosphere of artless 
confidence and reveals the real menance be- 
yond. 

Loyal Americans are greatly indebted to 
the committee. 

They should regard the report as a warn- 
ing siren calling all to be on keen alert. 


More McClellans Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Paragould Daily Press, of Paragould, 
Greene County, Ark., published, on April 
7 of this year, a most thoughtful editorial 
based on a survey of local sentiment re- 
garding aims of certain labor union of- 
ficials to defeat Arkansas’ senior Senator, 
the Honorable JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, be- 
cause of his work as chairman of the Se- 
lect Committee To Investigate Improper 
apa in -Labor-Management Rela- 

ons. 

Paragould has a well-balanced econ- 
omy, based on agriculture and industry. 
Thus, the sentiment expressed in this 
editorial reflects both the views of our 
agricultural citizenship and our working 
men and women in the factories of the 
State of Arkansas. 

It is evident that the intent expressed 
by certain labor leaders under fire by the 
Senate committee to extract a multi- 
million-dollar war chest to defeat Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN does not meet with the 
favor nor the wishes of the Arkansas men 
and women who belong to union organ- 
izations. Indeed, the editorial correctly 
finds. 

“It is our guess that this newest threat 
from the labor front will only tend to 
weld these people more solidly behind 
him.” 

Members will find the entire editorial 
interesting: 

More MCCLELLANS NEEDED 

Newspaper columns carried a rather in- 
teresting story the other day about a so- 
called, multi-million-dollar “war chest“ be- 
ing raised by certain labor racketeering ele- 
ments for the purpose of going all out in a 
fight to defeat Arkansas’ Senator Jonw Mc- 
CLELLAN in the event he seeks reelection next 
year. Senator MCCLELLAN said that he had 
heard of the campaign and wasn't surprised. 

Senator MCCLELLAN has been in the news 
for a couple of years now as chairman of 
the committee investigating various phases 
of the labor front and it was greatly through 
his personal efforts that the public’s eyes 
were opened to the corruption in labor caused 
by such characters as Jimmy Hoffa and Dave 
Beck of the Teamsters Union. 

While we are not always In agreement with 
the Senator from Arkansas, we think that 
his work as chairman of the Senate rackets 
committee has been nothing less than a 
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masterpiece and we, for one feel that our 
Congress could use a few more like him. 

JoHN McCientan has proved not only 
through his conduct during the rackets 
hearings but through his attitude toward 
this “war chest," that he is not the least 
bit afraid of the labor hoodlums, The good, 
solid-thinking people of Arkansas are well 
familiar with his record in the Senate and 
it is our guess that this newest threat from 
the labor front will only tend to weld these 
people more solidly behind him. 

We say “bravo” for JoHN McCLELLAN and 
repeat, Uncle Sam could use a few more like 
him, a few more men in Congress who won't 
tuck tall and run every time the labor hoods 
crack their whip. 


Radiation Hazard Act of 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, on April 
10, 1959, I introduced a bill, H.R. 6265, to 
provide for the vesting of primary re- 
sponsibility for the protection of the 
public health and safety from radiation 
hazards in the Public Health Service of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and for other purposes. 

T believe that this bill deals with a most 
important and crucial public health 
hazard, the danger of ionizing radiation. 
The principal sources of ionizing radia- 
tion which have been created or devel- 
oped by man include X-ray machines, 
nuclear reactors and their radioisotopic 
byproducts, high-energy particle accel- 
erators, a number of concentrated forms 
of naturally occurring radioactive mate- 
rials, and the fallout constituents of 
nuclear weapons. Among these sources, 
only nuclear reactors, their fuels, their 
radioisotopic byproducts, and their 
radioactive wastes have been placed un- 
der substantial regulation from the 
standpoint of their influence on health 
and safety. 

In the absence of a comprehensive pro- 
gram through which the health hazards 
of all sources of ionizing radiation may 
be brought under supervision, there is an 
important weakness in the Nation’s ef- 
forts to control radiation safely. 

X-ray machines are now used ex- 
tensively in industry as well as in the 
health professions. Radioisotopes are 
finding application in a rapidly increas- 
ing number of industrial plants, univer- 
sity laboratories, hospitals, and agricul- 
tural research centers. And nuclear re- 
actors are being planned and constructed 
at an accelerating pace. Few areas of 
human activity remain where sources of 
ionizing radiation do not find some 
practical application, 

A comprehensive program for the con- 
trol of radiation hazards includes many 
elements; two are particularly worthy of 
attention: (a) The formulation of sound 
radiation protection standards and (b) 
the enforcement of public health regula- 
tions based upon these standards. 
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One of the important problems with 
which the Congress must deal is the ex- 
tent to which the regulatory and enforce- 
ment functions of a radiation control 
program must be discharged by the 
Federal Government and to what extent 
they may be discharged effectively by 
State and governmental agencies. 

Briefly stated, the bill H.R. 6265 would 
do the following, It declares it to be the 
policy of this Government that primary 
responsibility for the protection of the 
public health from radiation hazards 
shall be vested in the Public Health 
Service and in State and local health 
authorities. It instructs the Surgeon 
General to develop, in consultation with 
Federal, State, and local agencies exercis- 
ing responsibilities in connection with 
the control of radiation hazards, uniform 
standards of radiation protection. It 
authorizes the Surgeon General to con- 
duct research, studies, investigations, 
and training programs with respect to 
the control of radiation hazards both di- 


rectly and through grants-in-aid. It. 


establishes a National Advisory Council 
on Radiation Hazard Control, to be ap- 
pointed by the President and to consist 
of 15 members, including the Surgeon 
General of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Secretary of Defense, the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Director of the National Science 
Foundation. And finally, it requires the 
Surgeon General to submit to the Con- 
gress not later than February 28, 1960, a 
comprehensive program for the control 
of radiation hazards emanating from all 
manmade sources. This program will be 
developed by the Surgeon General after 
consultation with Federal, State, and 
local agencies exercising responsibilities 
in connection with the control of radia- 
tion hazards. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill H.R. 6265 was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and it is my hope 
as chairman of its Subcommittee on 
Health and Safety that action on this 
important legislation can still be taken 
during the first session of this Congress. 


All Created Equal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include an editorial which 
recently appeared in the Waltham- 
Newton (Mass.) Tribune: 

ALL CREATED EQUAL 

It shouldn't be necessary, but if there is 
no other way then Co ought to give 
attention to a bill by Representative GLENN 
CUNNINGHAM, Nebraska Republican, dealing 
with the now controversial issue of equal 
time on the air for political candidates. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
threw a wrench into the matter when it 
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ruled candidates are even entitled to equal 
time on news programs. 

This means that if a news commentator 
on TV flashes a 20-second shot of a candidate 
for mayor, every other candidate can demand 
similar exposure. 

This doesn't leave a program editor much 
room for judgment as to who and what con- 
stitute news. And if there should happen 
to be 10 or more candidates for a job, what 
happens to other news? 

CUNNINGHAM'’s bill simply would exempt 
regular news programs, not initiated by 
candidates, from the equal time provision of 
the law. 


“Running Wild” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 4 the citizens of the city of Austin, 
my home, elected as a member of its city 
council a young and distinguished busi- 
nessman of Austin, Mr. Edgar Perry III. 

Mr. Perry is a member of one of the 
finest families of Austin. He is the 
grandson of Commodore Edgar Perry, 
who is one of the outstanding citizens of 
our State and Nation and one who has 
contributed so much to the growth and 
progress of Austin. 

On April 1 this splendid young man de- 
livered to the Civitan Club of Austin & 
speech on the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency, which in itself justifies the con- 
fidence which the people of Austin have 
shown in him. He is a dedicated young 
man and all of us who are citizens of 
Austin are fortunate to have his services. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY EDGAR Perry III, AUSTIN, 
TO CIVITAN CLUB ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL l, 
1959 fi 
A dear friend of mine—and one of the 

many who keeps reminding me that I am no 

professional politician—tells me every day to 

“Run scared! Run scared!" 

The topic of my remarks today Is “Running 
Wild.” But let me assure you, this is not a 
report to you on how well Edgar Perry is 
running for the city council. It's about the 
children in our city who have serious prob- 
lems, 

One of the most critical issues of our times 
has become: What to do about our children 
to protect them from bad influences? Austin 
is a dream city to me and I would not want 
to trade hometowns with anybody else on 
earth. I wish, therefore, that some of the 
things I am going to say to you today were 
not true. But as a candidate for your city 
council, I feel that I must talk frankly to you 
about all the problems that concern us, a8 
citizens of Austin, 

The professional people who work with 
boys and girls will tell you about case after 
case of Austin children whose only activity 
seems to be wandering aimlessly about. Many 
of these children are neglected, unsupervised, 
unloved, and unwanted. 

The ministers, teachers, social workers, 
juvenile judges and others who have had to 
come face to face with some of these children. 
will tell you that it is no surprise to them 
that such conditions lead eventually to sad- 
ness and tragedy, 
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In recent years, while serving as a trustee 
for the Baptist Children’s Home at Round 
Rock, I have learned through personal experi- 
ence that there is no greater joy or challenge 
for any adult than to be able to dedicate one- 
Self to working in some capacity with chil- 
dren. For every child who has been fortunate 
enough to benefit from an Institution such as 
we have at Round Rock, there are literally 
hundreds of children in Austin who are de- 
Prived of the necessities of life. They are 
Spiritually and emotionally insecure. If they 
are deprived for too long a time, they are 
likely to become depraved to the point of 
delinquency. 

Austin has always been generous and 
humanitarian toward its young people. Let 
me assure you that the right things are al- 
ready being done for some of these children. 
But I want to emphasize that more could and 
should be done for the neglected and depend- 
ent children who live among us. They are 
our neighbors. 

Col. Homer Garrison tells us that Juvenile 
delinquents—many of whom have records of 
family and community neglect during their 
early childhood—now commit half of all the 
major crimes in Texas. Most of these crimes 
Occur in the cities. 7 

If a farm boy is committed to the Gates- 
ville State Training School today, this usually 
happens after he has moved to the city and 
has found the conditions and temptations 
for getting into trouble. 

Our Austin newspaper reported this week 
that the Gatesville School, with a normal 
Capacity for 810 delinquent boys, now has 
More than 1,200 boys, with the population 
Tising every day. 

Last year, Travis County sent 75 boys and 
girls to the State training schools for de- 
linquents, representing 3.9 percent of the 
total number committed by juvenile courts 
throughout the State. Our juvenile courts 
committed 3.9 percent while our county's 

Share of the total scholastic-age popula- 
tion of the State last year was only 1.9 
Percent. 

Austin children are no worse than are the 
boys and girls in the other large Texas cities. 
Almost any magazine or newspaper will tell 
you that the juvenile problem is citywide, 
Statewide, and nationwide. 

I would like to haye the honor of rep- 
Tesenting all the children of our city on the 
city council, regardiess of the child's color 
or race or family background. The first 
Plank in my platform compels me to ask of 
you and of every other citizen: What can 
Your city council do to free Austin from the 
excessive waste of lives and of property which 
Tesults from our wayward children and 
youth? 

I do not imply that the city council should 
tell parents how to rear their children. May 
God bless any parent who does the job right 
and spends some time at it. What I am say- 
ing is that juvenlie crime and child neglect— 

the extent that it occurs today in our 
City—is one of the most serious responsibili- 
ties which must be faced by your city coun- 
cil. The city council can take the leadership 
in solving this problem, with the cooperation 
Of all of the civic-minded citizens of Austin. 

Let. us build on to what we already have 
and put greater emphasis on all the fine 
things now being done in behalf of Austin 
Children and youth. 

A few months ago, 1,700 Austin men or- 
8anized into a splendid new organization 
known as the Austin Youth Council. We 
have already learned from this group of vol- 
Unteers that individual citizens of Austin are 
Still willing to give their time and money 
to help the boy or girl who needs a friend, 
or who just needs a second chance. 


quency in our city, we will need more like 
70,000 volunteers working at the job in 
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much the same way that 1,700 business and 
professional men have begun working 
through the Austin Youth Council. 

Robert Kneebone, of the Texas Youth 
Council, said in a recent speech in our city 
that we must try to bring our entire society 
back Into the habit of neighborliness. 

How many of you have heard of a family 
who has moved completely out of a neigh- 
borhood in order to get their kids away from 
somebody else’s kids? This has happened 
in Austin. 

How many of you have heard of a family 
whose children must walk several blocks out 
of their way each day in order to go around 
a place where idlers and gangs of young hood- 
lums congregate for the purpose of waylaying 
children who are desperately trying to go 
straight? This is happening today in Austin. 

How many of you have heard of the hun- 
dreds of school-age children, living all around 
us here in Austin, who are not in our schools? 
Some of these, after having rebelled and 
finally being expelled, now hang around in 
places where they can harrass, tempt, or 
make pickups on children who are still in 
school. 

Now you may ask, what does all this have 
to do with the city council? I can answer 
the question better after you have given me 
the opportunity of serving you on the coun- 
cil, but let’s mention a few obvious things: 

When a child quits school and begins to 
run wild, without parental control, the city 
streets and the city playgrounds have the 
responsibility for the child, whether we wish 
it that way or not. Eventually the juvenile 
courts take over if the child gets into trou- 
ble with the police. 

Bill Anderson, county probation officer, has 
said delinquency in Austin falls consider- 
ably every summer when the playgrounds 
and swimming pools open—and the children 
have something they can do that they want 
to do. It is up to the city to provide year- 
round activities for all Austin children. 

The city police and the city crime pre- 
vention bureau must spend a great deal of 
their time watching and questioning and 
corraling the children who loiter along the 
streets. Lives and property must be pro- 
tected. especially during the night when most 
crimes are committed. 

It is the city recreation department which 
tries to keep the attention of the idle boy 
or girl in order to keep kids off the streets and 
out of trouble. 

It is the city hospital which must patch 
the wounds from the juvenile gang fights 
and feuds. Just desperate kids they are— 
old before their lives have ever really begun, 
lost in a morass of ignorance, poverty, dis- 
ease, and spiritual need. With nothing to 
do; they molest and corrupt other children, 
who in turn need protection lest they become 
victims of delinquency. 

It is the city maintenance crews which 
must replace the street lights which are dam- 
aged by BB pellets. It is the city fire depart- 
ment which must be constantly on guard 
against arson. 

Iam merely trying to stress the fact that 
the city government does have a very large 
stake in juvenile crime prevention. 

My goal and obligation is to do everything 
a city council member can do to make 
Austin the example for the entire State and 
Nation. We can do it only if we make a 
citywide attack on juvenile delinquency, with 
an emphasis on removing its causes. I pro- 
pose that the city council give intensive 
study and support toward the goal of mak- 
ing our city neighborly toward all children 
and vitally interested in all children. Austin 
must be a city in which all parents will 
want to live, without feeling the terror of 
what might happen to their child. 

Iam not talking about a big police crack- 
down, nor am I talking now about a 10 
o'clock curfew, after which the kids will be 
swept indoors and off the streets. I am say- 
ing only that the parents in Austin—all of 
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us—need to begin by studying this problem 
more intensively than it has ever been 
studied in the past. We must rely on the 
experts now working in the field. Let us 
not be checkmated, however, and suffer pa- 
ralysis through analysis. Immediate action 
is needed. If elected to your city council, 
I would welcome the opportunity to discuss 
the juvenile problem at length with people 
like Police Chief Bob Miles and Joe Perry, 
of the crime prevention bureau, 

I pian to ask them: “Bob and Joe, Austin 
appreciates and likes What you men are doing 
for the youth of our city, but surely there 
is something you need that would enable you 
to do this job better. What is it?“ The 
same inquiry could be directed toward the 
recreation department and other city depart- 
ments. Then, on a cooperative basis, the 
entire city could be mobilized. Austin has 
been widely known as the Friendly City— 
now let's make it the friendliest city. With 
your help, I would like to see Austin gain the 
top rank among cities who believe in caring 
for thelrown. Anything we do for our chil- 
dren will pay rich dividends in the form of 
a better city tomorrow, 

In closing, may I say that this has been 
a discussion of only one part of my plat- 
form. Since the effects of juvenile delin- 
quency and crime can inflict damage upon 
every family, directly or indirectly, I believe 
you will agree that this problem is your 
problem, too. ‘ 


Mr. Louis Smith, of Wilkes-Barre, 


Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J, FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Saturday, April 4, 1959: 

Louis SMITH TESTIMONIAL 


The decision to honor Louis Smith, execu- 
tive director of the Jewish Community Cen- 
ter, at the annual United Jewish Appeal din- 
ner tomorrow evening will add immeasur- 
ably to the occasion, for Mr. Smith aptly has 
been described as Mr. UJA” because of 
the role he has played in the annual cam- 
paign, to say nothing of his service to the 
Jewish Center and its predecessor, the 
YM, and YWHA, for 34 years. 

A former resident of Pittston and an out- 
standing basketball player in younger days, 
Mr. Smith has filled his post at the Jewish 
Center with distinction. His interest in 
young people has been reflected in the suc- 
cess of the extensive program which has in- 
cluded social and cultural as well as physical 
activities. 

The adult program at the Jewish Commu- 
nity Center has enhanced Mr. Smith’s repu- 
tation for service and resourcefulness, thus 
8 for him the plaudits of young and 
old. 

His interest in the United Jewish Appeal, 
cognizance of which is being taken at Sun- 
day's gathering, is a chapter in itself. He 
has given unsparingly of his time and talents 
to this worthy cause, contributing substan- 
tially to the success of the undertaking 
through his example as well as directly by 
his actual labors. 

A grateful comnrunity, in saluting him on 
this occasion, publicly acknowledges a debt 
for service beyond that call of duty. 
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Statement Upon Introduction of Legisla- 
tion Proposing Constitutional Amend- 
ment To Assure the States Exclusive 
Control Over the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, in a bill 
which I am introducing today, I am pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which shall be valid upon ratifica- 
tion by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the States. This amendment reads: 

Administrative control of any public 
school, public educational institution, or 
public educational system operated by any 
State or by any political or other subdivision 
thereof, shall be vested exclusively in such 
State and subdivision and nothing contained 
in this Constitution shall be construed to 
deny to the residents thereof the right to 
determine for themselyes the manner in 
which any such school, institution, or system 
is administered by such State and subdi- 
vision. à 


The distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. TaLmaDGE] previously has intro- 
duced similar legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Supreme Court 
in its 1954 desegregation decision decreed 
that the separate but equal principle in 
providing public education was unconsti- 
tutional, there was set in motion pres- 
sure which has caused turmoil in the 
South and in other sections of this 
country. ; 

Since this unprecedented decision was 
handed down, we have seen radical ele- 
ments flourish, schools destroyed by ex- 
plosive, Federal troops with bayonets in- 
vading a campus, and public school 
buildings shut down. Today, nearly 5 
years later, the issue is more irrecon- 
cilable than ever. The problem remains, 
and it is time a solution is found. 

In my estimation, the solution can be 
approached only when a sound consti- 
tutional foundation is laid, This ‘is 
what the amendment which I propose 
seeks to provide. 

For some time, I have insisted that 
education is and ought to be under ex- 
clusive control of State and local author- 
ities. There should be no room under 
our Constitution for the Federal Goy- 
ernment to usurp this authority, and 
that is what happened in the 1954 inte- 
gration decree. 

History warns us of the usurpation of 
powers by thie judiciary. George Wash- 
ington in his Farewell Address stated: 

Let there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this, in one instance may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. 


In 1956, a special committee of out- 
standing jurists appointed by the Gover- 
nor of Florida made a thorough study of 
public-school education in the light of 
the Supreme Court decisions. The com- 
mittee pointed out that the assumption 
of power to change the meaning of the 
Constitution such as evidenced by the 
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Supreme Court's integration decrees is 
an abuse of public trust and a tyrannical 
usurpation of power, The committee 
pointed out: 

The Constitution of the United States may 
be amended only in the manner provided in 
that Constitution. In the course of history 
since the adoption of the Constitution the 
people have 21 times found it expedient- to 
amend the Constitution, and when that 
unanimity of public opinion which justifies 
a change in the Constitution has developed 
among the people they have found no diffi- 
culty in effecting the changes they found 
desirable. 


In my estimation, Mr. Speaker, the 
time has come and the people are ready 
for a constitutional amendment to assure 
each State the right to determine how it 
will conduct its public-school system. 

David Lawrence, noted and respected 
syndicated columnist and publisher, re- 
cently in his column pointed to what 
seems to me to be the growing unwork- 
ability of integration in the schools: He 
indicates that the issue may reach the 
status of prohibition and its repeal, 
where the collateral effects of the con- 
troversy made it clear that each State 
should have the right to control its own 
liquor traffic. Mr. Lawrence concludes: 

So with respect to school integration—as 
already reveaied in the big cities of the North, 
including voteless Washington—the emer- 
gence of emotional issues having little to do 
with the merits of education or equality of 
status of Individuals may finally decide the 
controversy in the next decade. It could 
bring a wave of feeling that local option— 
the right of each State to handle its own 
educational problems—is again the answer to 
& question of sociology as raised by the 
Supreme Court. 


These emotional side-effects, which are 
already splitting this Nation, should not 
be allowed to grow. Let us take the 
problem out of the hands of a judicial 
oligarchy and place it back in the hands 
of the people concerned. The people 
can and will solve this problem to their 
own satisfaction if given the opportunity. 
An amendment to the Constitution, such 
as I propose, would, I sincerely believe, 
give them that opportunity, 


A Welcome Letter From a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID M. HALL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
volume of mail received by each of the 
Members of this body it is unusual that 
an item be included therein from a con- 
stituent which is neither critical nor con- 
tains a request. After having received a 
letter that contains neither criticism nor 
petition, I beg leave to extend my re- 
marks and include extraneous matter in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

The letter follows: 
ASHEVILLE, N.C., 
February 18, 1959. 
Hon, Davio HALL. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I need no pamphlets, 

I wish to ask no favors, seek no intercessions, 
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nor have I any complaints, neither do I ask 
your support of any particular legislation. 

I voted for you in the confidence that you 
were a good Democrat, a western Carolina 
mountaineer, a gentleman, and an able legis- 
lator. I just wanted you to know I am still 
secure in this confidence and wish you every 
success. We've never met, Congressman, but 
didn’t think you'd mind a word of encour- 
agement from home. 

Warmly, 
Jor BLY. 


Association of the U.S. Army Asks Con- 
gress To Place “Floor” of 900,000 on 
Army Strength During Next 2 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter of 
transmittal from Maj. Gen. A. J. Drexel 
Biddle, president of the council of trus- 
tees of the Association of the U.S. Army, 
dated March 23, 1959, and a press re- 
lease that the association issued on 
March 20, 1959: 

ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S. ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., March 23, 1959. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Dan: I want you to know of the at- 
tion taken by the Association of the U.S. 
Army at its last meeting and am accordingly 
sending you the accompanying memoran- 
dum. 


Warmest good wishes, 
Sincerely, 
s A. J, DREXEL BIDDLE, 


President. 
AUSA Asks Concress To Prace "FLOOR" OF 
900,000 on Army STRENGTH During NEXT 
2 YEARS 


The council of trustees of the Association 
of the U.S, Army today called on Congress to 
enact legislation placing a floor of not less 
than 900,000 on the strength of the active 
Army during the next 2 fiscal years. 

Maj. Gen. A. J. Drexel Biddle, president of 
the association, stated that it was the con- 
sidered opinion of the council that the pros- 
pects of peaceful settlement of the Berlin 
situation and other points of friction with 
the Soviet Union would be enhanced “if the 
world was put on notice that the United 
States did not intend further to reduce Its 
capability to deter nonnuclear aggression bY 
Communist forces anywhere.” 

Pointing out that the strength of the 
Active Army has been reduced by more than 
600,000 in the past 6 years, General Biddle 
said that the association believes that Con- 
gress should say in effect “this far and no 
further” by placing a floor of 900,000 on 
Army strength, 

Present Army strength 1s below 900,000 and 
is expected to be 870,000 on June 30, the end 
of the present fiscal year, The administra- 
tion's budget for the next fiscal year calls 
for maintenance of the Army at the 870,000 
figure. 

“Such legislation as we have called for will 
not only hearten our allies and serve to in- 
form the Communists that we are determined 
to resist all types of aggression; it will also 
bring stability to the Army and make lt 
possible for it to perform with greater em- 
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ciency and much more economy.“ General 
Biddie said. 

Constant changes in Army strength is most 
wasteful of taxpayers’ money, he said. “The 
Opening and closing of Army posts, the con- 
stant changes in programs involved in rotat- 
ing troops overseas and back, and fluctuating 
Calls on draft boards for manpower—all make 
for inefficiency and waste. If the Army could 
be assured that ite strength would not go 
below 900,000 during the next 2 years it 
could make commitments and plans that 
would be in the public interest and serve the 
national security.” 

General Biddle noted that the Army's Chief 
of Staff had testified before congressional 
committees that he was gravely concerned 
about the reduction of Active Army strength 
and had proposed a strength of 925,000 to 
the administration during the preparation 
of the 1960 budget. 

“The seriousness of the reduction is made 
Manifest by the elimination of one division 
from the Army's four-division Strategic 
Army Corps, a force which is as vital to the 
deterrence of limited Communist aggression 
as the Strategic Air Command is to the deter- 
rence of nuclear war.“ General Biddle said. 

At its last annual meeting the Association 
of the U.S. Army adopted a resolution calling 
for an Active Army strength of 1 milion 
Officers and men. “We still belleve that 1 
Million is a desirable and necessary 
strength,” General Biddle said today. “The 
action of the council of trustees in asking 
Congress to enact legislation placing a floor 
of 900,000 on Active Army strength Is de- 
Signed to stop the continual downward trend 
in Army strength. We'll continue to advo- 
cate and work for the million-man figure,” 
he said. 

General Biddle said that “floors’’ on mili- 

strength were not unprecedented. Con- 
gress, he said, had by legislation placed a 
floor on the strength of the Marine Corps, and 
Only last year placed a floor on the strength 
of the National Guard and Army Reserve. 


Capt. John M. Davis—A Splendid 
Kentuckian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr, SILER. Mr. Speaker, on the 4th 
of March 1959, there occurred in the 
Canal Zone the death of Capt. John M. 
Davis, a native son of Whitley County, 
Ky., who was born in my home city of 
Williamsburg. 

Captain Davis served in the Spanish- 
American War, and later, in 1907, went 
to the Isthmus of Panama and became a 
Police officer in the Canal Zone. That 
Service he continued for nearly 40 years, 
having retired in 1945 when he was 
district commander at Balboa. Follow- 
ing his retirement, he and his wife con- 
tinued to make their residence in the 
zone. He is survived by his wife, three 
daughters, and a son, 

This splendid Kentuckian served his 
Country during a long period, with una- 
bated patriotism and constancy, and 
rendered highly effective service. During 
Construction days of the Panama Canal, 
More than 80 percent of arrests for 
Criminal offenses in the Canal Zone were 
Sustained by convictions in the courts. 
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Men like Captain Davis were responsible 
for policing the zone effectively and 
thereby were maintained conditions of 
safety for the accomplishment of the 
great task of building the canal. 
Throughout the history of the canal en- 
terprise, the Canal Zone police depart- 
ment has functioned with marked effi- 
ciency. 

Touching the death of Captain Davis 
and his career, I include as a part of 
these remarks, under leave granted, the 
following recent news story and editorial 
concerning Captain Davis, which ap- 
peared in the Star and Herald of the city 
of Panama, on March 6 and March 7, 
respectively: 

{From the Panama Star and Herald, Mar. 6, 
1959 
Carr. J. M. Davis Dies; Services Next MONDAY 

Members of the Canal Zone police will 
act as pallbearers at the funeral services to 
be held Monday morning at 10 o'clock at 
Corozal Cemetery for Capt. John M. Davis, 
former Commander of the Balboa Police Dis- 
trict, who died at Gorgas Hospital Wednes- 
day night at the age of 76. J 

The graveside services will be conducted by 
the Rev. W. M. Alderton, of the Gamboa 
Union Church. Military honors will be ac- 
corded by members of U.S. Armed Forces 
stationed in the Canal Zone. ; 

Captain- Davis wes born in Williamsburg, 
Ky., and served with the U.S. Army during 
the Spanish-American War. He came to the 
Isthmus during the construction days and 
joined the Canal Zone police in 1907, 

During his many years with the police 
force, Captain Davis served in Pedro Miguel, 
Gatun, Cristobal, and Balboa with the major 
part of his service spent on the Atlantic side. 
At the time of his retirement in 1945, he 
was district commander of Balboa. 

Since his retirement, he and his wife have 
been making their home in Gamboa. 

Captain Davis was active in civic and fra- 
ternal affairs in the Canal Zone both before 
and after his retirement. He was a mem- 
ber of the Spanish-American War Veterans 
and served on the Goethals Memorial Com- 
mittee. £ 

In addition to his wife, he is survived by 
his son Ralph, who lives in Diablo Heights; 
and three daughters, Mrs. Myra Walson, of 
Diablo Heights; Mrs. Norma Short, of Quarry 


Heights, and Mrs. Margaret Dubois, of 
Philadelphia. 
[From the Panama Star and Herald, Mar. 7, 
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Wer ALSO Mourn CAPTAIN Davis 


Perhaps only oldtimes on this Isthmus can 
look back over the lifework of Captain John 
M. Davis, former Commander of the Balboa 
Police Department, who died at Gorgas Hos- 
pital Wednesday at the age of 76. 

The fact that this veteran police officer is 
to be buried with military honors points up 
his service with the U.S. Armed Forces and 
lends added luster to his service for his coun- 
try. 

And what a service. Captain Davis, a Ken- 
tucklan by birth, served with the U.S. Army 
during the Spanish-American War. 

Like many another CZP officer he joined 
the Canal Zone police in the early construc- 
tion days of the Panama Canal—his service 
dated from 1907. He served, as we recall, 
as station commander in Gatun, later was 
promoted to the strategic Atlantic port of 
Cristobal. On his retirement in 1945, he had 
reached the exalted post of district com- 
mander at Balboa. 

The foregoing is assuredly an epic of police 
history in the Canal Zone: 

Personally, Captain Davis scored high with 
the Isthmian press. That was before the 
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news game in the Canal Zone became largely 
a matter of official “handouts” as it is to- 
day. 

This system simplifies news gathering to a 
certain extent. But this oldtimer who covy- 
ered the “Gold Coast” for many years for the 
Star & Herald, maintains that half of the 
nerve of news gathering is “getting the story“ 
from a reliable source with all the ramifica- 
tions of a good story. 

Covering the scene of the accident, crime 
or unusual event helps a lot. That was the 
way we oldtimers of the press got our news. 

It is worthy of comment that we were 
never called up on the carpet for writing 
exaggerated stories. There's nothing like it, 
boys and girls, especially when your blood has 
a tincture of printer's ink. 

Those were indeed the good old days and 
many the fine stories we reporters gleaned 
from Captain Davis. 

Our condolence to the Canal Zone Police 
and family survivors of Captain Davis. He 
was a great soldier and a great “cop.” He 
was also kind and understanding in his han- 
dling of police cases. His memory must 
always stay green at this so-strategic point in 
the Western Hemisphere, 


Next Mining Rush May Be in Oceans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER, 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the never- 
ending search for mineral resources has 
led to the opening of a fascinating new 
frontier. Drilling for off-shore oil is 
only the beginning of a vast new mining 
bonanza that is waiting to be developed 
on the ocean floor. It has been scien- 
tifically established that not only pe- 
troleum but also gold, uranium, and 
manganese can be found in our oceans 
and under the ocean floor. 


Recent evidence that Iraq is appar- 
ently under Communist domination has 
caused much consternation that Western 
Europe’s supply of Middle East oil might 
be permanently destroyed. In that 
event, mew sources of petroleum must 
be developed. Oceanographers can help 
provide an answer to this dilemma if 
enough funds are invested to insure the 
development of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of basic oceanic research. 

The following article, taken from the 
New Bedford, Mass., Standard-Times, 
outlines the possibilities for future ex- 
ploration of oceanic mineral resources: 
Sea BATTLE 1958: Key TO SURVIVAL, XI—Nexr 

MINING RusH May BE IN OCEANS 

(Whether it be for war or peace, the 
oceans of the world probably hold the secret 
of humanity's future. The nation that un- 
locks those mysteries first will direct the 
future course of mankind. One of the 
world’s ou ocean-study centers is 
the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution. 
There and at other marine-science research 
centers in the East, the Standard-Times con- 
ducted a 2-month study to determine who is 
ahead. These stories tell the results of that 
research.) 

(By Everett S. Allen) 

When land sources of ofl and important 

minerals and metals peter out, undersea 
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mines and oil wells may preserve western 
civilization’s highly touted standard of liv- 
ing by providing new supplies of these 20th 
century necessities. How long before this 
may happen? Referring to petroleum sup- 
Plies ashore, a physicist in New York, aged 
40, predicted: “I may see the exhaustion of 
land oil supplies myself. My granddaughter 
certainly will have to face the problem of 
cutting down on automotive horsepower, 
finding an oil substitute, or even changing 
her mode of living entirely.” 

Most of the world's nations are acutely 
conscious of this rapidly approaching prob- 
lem. Marine geologists on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain are trying to find out what the 
ocean, or the sea bottom, might be able to 
contribute by way of a solution. 8 

SWIFT UNDERSEA RIVERS 


Under the oceans He mountain ranges as 
high as the Rockies, valleys thousands of feet 
deep, vast plains hundreds of miles wide, and 
ocean-bed rivers, some of them 200 miles 
wide and flowing at speeds occasionally up 
to 75 miles an hour. 

In war or peace, these rivers in the sea, 
known as turbidity currents—moving multi- 
ton avalanches of silf and debris down the 
sea bottom’s slopes—may be of critical im- 
portance to humanity. 

In peace, they may reveal to submarine 
geologists the course taken by erosion from 
the continents since the beginning of time, 
and thus ald in locating seabed deposits of 
oil or valuable minerals, manganese, and 
uranium among them. 

In war, it is possible that an offshore 
atomic blast might trigger a turbidity cur- 
rent—roughly likened to a snowslide down 
the face of a mountain—that would spread 
radioactive debris throughout an entire 
ocean basin. 

CABLES SNAPPED 

Here's an example of how these currents 
function: 

Dr. Bruce C. Heezen, of Columbia Univer- 
sity recalled, “on November 18, 1929, a severe 
earthquake shook the Grand Banks in the 
Atlantic area south of Newfoundland, an 
area which has a greater concentration of 
submarine cables than any other in the 
world. The cables broke on a wholesale 
scale, and the breaks naturally were attrib- 
uted at the time to the quake, itself. 

“But a study of the timetable of the breaks 
disclosed a remarkable fact * * for more 
than 13 hours after the earthquake, cables 
farther and farther to the south of the epi- 
center went on. breaking, one by one, in 
regular succession. Each break was down- 
slope from the one before, and the last took 
place in the deep ocean basin 800 miles from 
the epicenter. 

“Tt seems quite clear this series of events 
must indicate a submarine flow; the quake 
set in motion a gigantic avalanche of sedi- 
ment on the steep continental slope which 
broke the cables, one after another, as it 
rushed downslope and flowed onto the 
abyssal plain.” 

BOTTOM EXAMINED 

The Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
ketch Atlantis took two cores from the bot- 
tom of the Puerto Rican Trench, the deep- 
est place in the Atlantic Ocean. The deposit 
here included limey shell of shallow-water 
organisms and fragments of limey marine 
plants that require sunlight for life. This 
material, transported from the shore to the 
deepest part of the ocean, was striking proof 
that currents must flow over the sea floor. 

Starting between Iceland and Greenland 
and running to a point south of Newfound- 
land is a mid-ocean canyon, 2 to 4 miles wide 
and 25 to 100 fathoms deep, very possibly 
cut by periodic turbidity currents. Dr. 
Heezen believes all such submarine canyons 
were cut by these sea-bed rivers. 
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The turbidity curents offer clues to several 
major questions in which oceanographers are 
interested. For one thing, they indicate a 
means by which organic material is trans- 
ported from the continental coast to feed fish 
and other organisms in the deep sea. 

For another, these curents suggest how 
organic sediments may accumulate in sea 
basins and eventually become petroleum. 
Much of the petroleum of the world is found 
in ancient sands that once were part of the 
sea floor. Turbidity currents, therefore, may 
indicate where to look for undersea oil de- 
posits; this concept has, in fact, been ap- 
plied successfully in exploration of the coast- 
al oil fields of southern California. 

GOLD IN SEA WATER 


The study of the sea floor, like most. ocean- 
ography, is carried on in the interest of pure 
science, but as with many other basic 
studies, is not without its commercial, eco- 
nomic, military, and political implications, 

Traces of many elements, including gold, 
can be found in sea water, and a lot of per- 
sons have had dreams of getting rich there- 
from; to date, all of them have been, in the 
words of an oceanographer, “at least one 
decimal point wrong.” Most of these ele- 
ments are very much diluted in water and 
would require huge amounts of power to ex- 
tract them. 

As an example of what can be done, how- 
ever, one major American chemical com- 
pany has several plants extracting magne- 
sium from sea water on & practical basis. 

Mining the sea bottom for materials con- 
centrated in the sediment is another possi- 
bility. The Blake Plateau, 400 fathoms deep 
and 80 miles off the North Carolina coast, 
is coated with manganese, valuable in the 
production of steel. 

It is not as high in quality as that found 
ashore, laid down in ancient ocean basins of 
another age, but most manganese deposits 
are not located in the United States and it 
could get scarce in wartime. If so, it might 
stimulate submarine manganese mining; the 
material on Blake Plateau is in chunks, like 
coal, ranging from baseball size to flat discs, 
6 inches in diameter. Scientists think it 
might be recovered with some sort of potato- 
picker arrangement dragged along through 
the mud, or perhaps it could be pumped up. 

URANIUM FOUND, TOO 

Scientifically, the big puzzle is: How did 
the manganese get there, and is it coming 
out of the water or the mud? 

Many materials are concentrated in the 
ocean mud, mostly calcium in some form. 
Matter constantly is falling down through 
the ocean to the bottom like a weak snow- 
storm. Ñ 

Uranium, highly valuable in this atomic 
age, is one of many substances found in 
much higher percentage in the ocean bottoms 
than in the water, itself. Again, the ocean 
mud is not as good a source of uranium as 
the mines ashore, but many of these shore 
mines are petering out, and if this material 
gets scare enough, it will be practical to try 
submarine mining. 5 

Among many other authorities, Prof. H. 
Schumacher, mineralogist of West Germany's 
Bonn University, believes the day of poorer 
minerals in all parts of the world is ap- 
proaching. He has pointed out that as soon 
as the pitchblende deposits are exhausted, 
new sources of uranium, and many other es- 
sentials, will be sought eagerly. 

NEW INTEREST SPURRED © 


The sea obviously is the basic source of 
petroleum, although the steps from mud to 
crude oil deposits are essentially unknown. 


Ocean petroleum sources already are assum- ' 


ing new Interest with the Russian domina- 
tion of Syria, in which are located most of 
the Middle Eastern oil pipelines. 
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Oceanographers do not yet know the max- 
imum depth of water in which an oil well 
can be drilled; 100 feet is about the present 
maximum (the actual hole can be 18,000 
feet or more) and that hasn't greatly in- 
creased the area that can be tapped, al- 
though Texas’ oil-producing region is about 
half on land, half under water. But if men 
can drill oll wells beyond the 100-fathom 
curve, the sky’s the limit, The Persian Gulf 
looks like the next important location of 
underwater wells, but until land supplies are 
all tapped—or pinched off by Iron Curtain 
politics—marine wells are not economical, 
but only experiments. 

One cannot be sure, either, whether the 
deep ocean contains petroleum, but Dr. Rob- 
ert Menzies of Columbia University, said, “We 
have discovered astonishing facts with re- 
gard to conservation of carbon in great 
depths of sea. In the Columbian Abyssal 
Plain, 200 miles from land, we recovered bot- 
tom cores showing layers of tree leaves and 
twigs well below typical deep-sea deposits 
2,000 fathoms down, and extending over 
hundreds of miles. A staggering amount of , 
carbon is entombed in this area, much of 
this material, once on the ocean bottom, was 
covered up in a day or less—thousands of 
years ago—by bottom sediment. The oxy- 
gen was thus excluded and the material pre- 
served as a layer of sediment, 

“IDEAL SOURCE FOR OIL” 

“We consider such material is ideal source 
material for petroleum. Many of us are of 
the opinion much of our petroleum was 
formed from material like this in the past— 
in deep water, not necessarily in shallow 
water.” 

Also in New York, a physicist concerned 
with oceanography suggested drilling tech- 
niques would be perfected in the next 10 to 
30 years so that it would be practical to do 
oll work 100 miles offshore, if desirable. 

If Russia intends to control the supply of 
Middle Eastern oil on which Western Europe 
depends in either peace or war—and evi- 
dently she does—the time may be close at 
hand when America's principal allies will go 
to sea looking for petroleum, 


Where the Farm Subsidies Go 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL - 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ræc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Chicago Daily Tribune of Saturday, 
April 11, 1959: 

WHERE THE FARM Sunstorrs Go 

The Government's already troublesome 
farm surplus problem has taken a new twist 
with the discovery of a million dollar grain 
shortage in a Florence, Ill., elevator where the 
Commodity Credit Corporation stores grain. 
One of the two brothers who own the ware- 
house has been charged with converting part 
of the missing grain to his own use. 

This episode only reemphasizes the ab- 
surdity of the farm subsidy lobby’s claim 
that subsidies are essential to protect the 
small farmer, It is not the small farmer 
who winds up with the benefits. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures have shown re- 
peatedly that the bulk of payments go to big 
corporate or private farms, and in amounts 
often exceeding $100,000. These big farm- 
ers make a business of producing grain for 
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* 
sale to the Government at its support price, 
and the Government has piled up surplus 
Stocks worth nearly $9 billion. 

According to Senator WILLIAMS, of Dela- 
Ware, an astute spotter of phony spending 
Programs, “the high rigid support program 
is little more than a Goyernment guarantee 
on the operations of corporate type farming, 
and actually encourages and underwrites ab- 
Sentee ownership to the detriment of the 
small farmer,” 

Since the Government is unable to dispose 
of its surplus, it must store it at an annual 
Cost of 81 billion, and the people who bene- 
fit from this unintentional windfall are the 
Owners of gigantic wheat bins. 

It is worth noting that the two brothers 
in Florence, seeking a temporary trusteeship 
under bankruptcy laws, Usted assets of $4 
Million and liabilities, including the missing 
Brain, of $2.5 million, 

Any small farmer who thinks he is benefit- 
ing from subsidies might well contemplate 
these juicy figures and ask himself, ‘How am 
T doing"? 


Pouring Oil on the Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, New Eng- 
land was one of the first areas to suffer 
from the modern problem of chronic un- 
employment. 

A number of its communities, in spite 
of persistent appeals for Federal assist- 
ance, are still in the economic doldrums. 

We have a great human resource in the 
Skills and the character of our people. 
These qualities were developed to com- 
pensate for our lack of natural resources. 
New England industries have been placed 
Under a competitive disadvantage be- 
Cause they have had to pay higher prices 
for the fuels, and particularly oil, that 
has had to be brought in from distant 
States. / 

To survive, it has been necessary for us 
to import heavy residual oil from Vene- 
Zuela and Canada. 

The lobbying interests in other regions 
of the country, completely ignoring our 
Predicament, are proceeding to cut off 
Our lifeline, and force New England to 
Subsidize the domestic coal, rail, and oil 
industries, as the final straw that could 
break our backs, 

We in New England are slow to anger, 
but we will not tolerate this economic 
compulsion that threatens the very basis 
of our livelihood. 

Speaking for our rising wrath and our 
determination not to be imposed upon 
to our loss is the following cogent edi- 
torial titled “Ganging Up on New Eng- 
land,” which appeared in the March 31 


GANGING UP ow New ENGLAND 


The Senators 


oll States and the Senators from 
the shale States to hail the move to cut New 
England's residual oil imports. 
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Tt seems that in using this cheap imported 
oll, New England hurts the coal industry, the 
rail industry, the domestic oil industry and 
the development of shale oil deposits. So 
the coal States, the oil States, and the shale 
States (Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming) are 
lined up against us for one reason or an- 
other. 

To be sure, the coal States want us to use 
coal, and the oll States want us to use do- 
mestic oil, and the shale States want us to 
be forced to pay enough for fuel to make the 
development of shale economically possible. 

The concern of these States for New Eng- 
land was minimal. We are, it seems, ex- 
pected to exist mainly as a compulsory cus- 
tomer, 

It is hard to see this sort of thing going on 
in Congress without a sense of outrage. We 
haye imported the heavy residual oll for 
power and large scale heating (nondomestic) 
because it is cheap and can be tr 
here cheaply by sea. In spite of constant at- 
tempts by oll and coal States to cut us off, 
our economy here has become heavily de- 
pendent on residual. Recently .announced 
compulsory quotas will cut down our supply 
just enough to force up the cost of our fuel. 
In fact this is exactly the intent of the quo- 
tas, to compel New England (and other im- 
port areag) to subsidize the domestic oll in- 
dustry. The reason given is national se- 
curity, but the quotas apply also to Canadian 
oil, which would be just as available in war- 
time as domestic oil. In fact, Venezuelan 
oll is within the hemispheric defense line. 

Now Senator Brrep of West Virginia (not 
to be confused with the veteran Virginian 
Byrd) would not only have us in New Eng- 
land give up our cheap fuel, but would force 
us into a large-scale conversion of our oll 
burners at a large cost. This so as to revive 
the lagging West Virginia soft coal industry 
and the coal-carrying railroads. 

Both the West Virginian Senator and Sen- 
ator Lona, of Louisiana, speaking for oil, ad- 
mitted that their concern was with unem- 
ployment, though the security excuse got a 
nod now and then. It was clear that New 
England was expected to be a kind of in- 
voluntary employment provider for West Vir- 
ginias and Loulsianians. 

The Senate speeches revealed the oil im- 
port quotas for what they are—a selfish 
regionalism to serve some States at the ex- 
pense of others. 

New England's congressional delegation 
will have to make common cause with other 
import States to fight for a free economy. 


` Private Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the New Orleans 
States-Item: 

PRIVATE INVESTMENT 

Support being accorded Representative 
Hae Bocos’ bill to encourage private invest- 
ment overseas should Graw smiles of approval 
from two sources: 

1. Those people abroad who are sensitive 
over receiving outright aid from the U.S. 
Government. 


2. Americans at home who would like to 
see a more modest price tag placed on our 
foreign assistance program. 
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The bill, presented by Bocos on the open- 
ing day of Congress, offers various tax in- 
centives to stimulate investment of private 
U.S. capital abroad. 

Resounding approval of the proposal comes 
from the international section of the New 
York Board of Trade. 

In supporting the measure, the New York 
group also criticized recent Supreme Court 
decisions which permit the States to impose 
tax burdens on interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

From the State Department recently came 
a recommendation that U.S. income tax 
reforms be effected to give companies greater 
freedom in their foreign finance operations. 

The legislation and the support in prin- 
ciple it seems to be receiving are welcome on 
more than one score, 

Our ranging foreign ald program, though 
effective in improving the lot of less pros- 
perous peoples, is obviously not the best way 
of getting that job done. 

Private U.S. capital working abroad would 
be the more respectable and efficient means 
of extending a helping hand overseas. 

And it would be a means whereby a mini- 
mum burden would be borne by either end 
of the exchange. 


Unions Made Whipping Boys for Sins of 
Modern Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp excerpts 
from a very fine article written by Father 
William J. Smith, S.J., director of St. 
Peter's Institute of Industrial Relations. 

The article, “Labor’s Wrongs and 
Rights,” appeared in the Commonweal 
magazine, and while Father Smith’s 
view need no elaboration, I do want to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
that Father Smith concludes that “no 
one has the right to assume the only 
place you will find corruption in Ameri- 
can life is in the labor movement. The 
unions should not be made the whipping 
boy for all the sins and weaknesses that 
run all through modern society.” 

It is my hope that my colleagues will 
find the views expressed by Father Smith 
as thought provoking as I did upon read- 
ing them. 

The following is excerpted from the 
Commonweal article: 

LABOR’S WRONGS AND RIGHTS 
(By Father William J. Smith, S.J., director, 
St. Peters Institute of Industrial Relations) 

That corruption has wormed its slimy way 
into some sections of the labor movement is 
afact. Yet the parade of unsavory witnesses 
before the Klieg lights, with snatches of tes- 
timony widely publicized, has highlighted 
this phase of the subjest out of all propor- 
tion to the whole. 

The sordid features of the picture should 
neither be minimized nor concealed. They 
exist. But to present this caricature as the 
image of organized labor is a distortion of 
the fact. ' 

Unions and corruption are not synonymous 
terms, and to attempt to identify the mis- 
deeds of the minority with the good deeds or 
the majority is to do violence to justice, 
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No one class of our citizens has a monop- 
oly on evil, a copyright on corruption, or the 
exclusive rights to the ill effects which have 
fallen upon the human race because of orig- 
inal sin. And to draw the conclusion from 
the findings of the McCellan committee in- 
vestigation that the entire labor movement 
is tainted is simply a distortion of the law 
of logic, To infer further that the labor 
unions, and they alone, symbolize sin in 
American life is simply a surrender of reason, 

Obviously, the public today has a right to 
scrutinize and evaluate the activities of the 
organized labor movement in America. There 
should not be, however, one standard of 
judgment for labor and another for Individ- 
uals and groups who represent the various 
segments which comprise the whole of Amer- 
ican society. The trade-union movement is 
not something isolated, unrelated to the rest 
of American life, standing alone in solitary 
segregation. It is part of an organic cultural 
whole. 

A second fact about the labor movement 
which seems to cause concern to the public 
revolves around what antiunion critics call 
the monopoly power of labor. “The unions 
have become too strong, too powerful,” is a 
common complaint. “They are a threat to 
the common good. They should be cut down 
to size.” 

The trade unions did not originate the cap- 
italistic economic system, They have been 
compelled to fit into and to follow the pat- 
tern of bargaining which they found in the 
marketplace. The giant union is, conse- 
quently, the direct and natural reaction to 
the giant corporation. 

At the present time we have 68 such com- 
mercial and financial institutions, each of 
whose corporate assets run from $1 billion 
at the lowest rung of the ladder to $20 bil- 
lion at the top. The economic, social and 
political power of these, and other lesser 
giants, is all too evident. It seems just naive 
to talk about “cutting the unions down to 
size” while saying not a word about the ac- 
cumulated power of the big unions’ coun- 
terparts in industry . 

In a democracy such as we have in this 
country and within the framework of an eco- 
nomic system that has happily but hap- 
hazardly evolved from an original false prem- 
ise to something resembling an ordered 
industrial life, trade union organizations are 
entitled to exercise economic, political and 
social power. The measuring rod is not what 
management may think is “good for labor,” 
but the common good as it is reflected in the 
integrity and ability of labor's leaders and 
the legitimate strength derived from the so- 
cial activities of its organized membership. 

When and if the power possessed by labor 
unions is used to the detriment of the pub- 
lic welfare, whether it be in a large scale op- 
eration or in a thousand small ways or cir- 
cumstances on the local level, it is clearly 
both the right and the duty of public au- 
thority to enforce corrective legislation. 

It would be a grave injustice, however, to 
attempt to restrict the political action of la- 
bor unions simply because labor's critics en- 
tertain an opposite political philosophy. It 
would be an equal injustice to attempt to re- 
strict the economic power of labor unions 
simply to protect and expand a preusurped 
power held by the affiliates of organized man- 
agement. 

Nor need one (to qualify as pro-American) 
accept the National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ philosophy of individualism or the 
doctrinaire, antiquated economic theories of 
an “automatic economic system” still nur- 
tured by some economists associated with the 
National Chamber of Commerce. 

Labor unions must have power—economic, 
social and political power—if they are to 
carry out the social responsibilities that the 
very form of modern society places upon 
them. If the critics of the trade unions 
were to say “the craven, the immoral, the 
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corrupt individual official must be rooted out 
of the American labor movement,” no one 
could reasonably disagree with them. 
Power, any degree of power, in the hands of 
irresponsible and unscrupulous possessors of 
it, is certainly a danger and a threat. 

Nor can it be questioned that some union 
Officials have at times indulged in an arbi- 
trary use of possessed power. No excuse or 
defense should be madg for the labor tyrant 
whether he carries a union card or cracks 
the whip over unorganized workers in a sweat 
shop. That is one thing. But to talk in 
terms of denying to organized workers their 
rightful exercise of economic, social and po- 
litical power is something else. 

And no one has the right to assume the 
only place you will find corruption in Amer- 
ican life is in the labor movement. The 
unions should not be made the whipping boy 
for all the sins and weaknesses that run all 
through modern society. 


Brother, Can You Spare a Billion? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of April 
11,1959: 

BROTHER, Can You SPARE A BILLION? 


Mr. Walter Reuther and Mr. George 
Meany, of the AFL-CIO, staged their much 
touted indignation meeting in Washington 
Wednesday over unemployment. It was no 
ragged horde that they led into town. A 
substantial cross-section of the union brass 
was on hand to orate about the iniquity of 
Mr. Eisenhower's playing golf. The rank and 
file came by special train or chartered bus, 
the ladies in new flowered hats and the 
gentlemen in pressed business suits. Before 
getting indignant, most of the visitors took a 
sightseeing tour, 

About 100 of the contingent on the special 
train from Toledo got sick. The turkey they 
ate is suspected, a dish which, even in de- 
teriorated condition, does not seem consistent 
with the pangs of hunger. Empty stomachs 
rarely are afflicted with food poisoning. 

The complaints largely centered on whether 
the Government's statistics were correct, 
The unioneers chose to believe that some- 
body was padding the figures showing that 
unemployment, was tapering off. Secretary 
of Labor Mitchell, a glutton for punishment, 
frequently pushed around at union conven- 
tions, turned up and promised to eat his hat 
if unemployment were not down by October 
to about 3 million. 

This demonstration was originally billed 
by Reuther as a “march” on Washington. 
The description evokes memories of Coxey's 
Army walking on cardboard innersoles to the 
capital in 1894 to push the cause of fiat 
money, and of the West Coast “industrial 
armies” that headed east to protest unem- 
ployment that same spring. Fry's army“ 
from Los Angeles and Kelly’s from San Fran- 
cisco didn’t come by chartered train, eating 
turkey dinners. They stole trains and tried 
to run them themselves. 

This lawless activity at least suggested an 
element of desperation, but there was none 
of that in Reuther’s political show, which 
picked up such coattail riders as Senator 
PauL Dovcras, haranguing about Mr. Eisen- 
hower being the captive of hard-faced men. 
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Mr. Reuther got in the stock observation that 
national policy is still being dictated by 
former Secretary of the Treasury George 
Humphrey, a Bourbon, according to Mr. Reu- 
ther, who shoots quail, a bird rather smaller 
than a turkey. 

While there were some tales of hardship, 
they were mitigated by the Federal extension 
of unemployment compensation to 39 weeks, 
and, if there were real suffering, it might be 
imagined that Mr. Reuther and Mr. Meany 
might have done more to alleviate it by mak- 
ing hardship allotments from the union 
treasury rather than chartering special trains. 

But it must be suspected that that was not 
their purpose. What they were trying to do 
was cause political embarrassment to the 
Republican administration, remind numer- 
ous Democratic Congressmen of their debts 
to union politicking, and advance the course 
of the welfare state by urging unlimited Fed- 
eral spending for anything and everything in 
sight. Indeed, Mr. Meany put this dogma 
into so many words, with lavish outlays in 
his prospectus for schools, hospitals, homes, 
airports, and roads. 

The old depression touch of a dime for & 
cup of coffee has yielded to the orga 
demand for billions from the taxpayers for 
all sorts of boondoggles, with none of the 
union statesmen caring a whit for the con- 
sequences of inflationary spending brought 
on by a long siege of just this sort of thing. 

These gentlemen have not the slightest 
capacity to relate cause and effect, Their 
own wage demands have contributed as much 
as anything to loss of jobs, and the Federal 
spending policies they invariably recommend 
are not incidental causes in producing eco- 
nomic malaise. 

Their idea that the Government can cure 
anything is realizable only if we all want 
to embrace bankruptcy and socialism, Evi- 
dently that is what these men have in mind. 


Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Com- 
merce Supports Flood-Douglas Area 
Redevelopment Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted on Marc. 20, 1959, by the 
Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

Whereas the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States through its official publication 
entitled, “Congressional Action,” yolume 3, 
No. 11, dated March 6, 1959, and in a special 
report dated February 9, 1959, has-taken the 
position in opposition to the enaction of 
S. 268, S. 722, and S. 1064 and H.R. 3505 pro- 
viding for special financial assistance (loan 
and/or grants) from the Federal Government 
to areas of persistent and substantial unem- 
ployment in an effort to attract industries 
to these areas so as to reduce unemployment, 
which bills are now pending in the Congress 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the Greater Wilkes-Barre area has 
been classified as one of the areas of per- 
sistent and substantial unemployment which 
these bills are designed to aid; and 

Whereas the Greater Wilkes-Barre Cham- 
ber of Commerce in an effort to help the 
people of this area to help themselves has 
consistently, fostered industrial develop- 
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ment in the area of Greater Wilkes-Barre, 
Luzerne County, Pa., both through its own 
efforts and by assistance of the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Industrial Pund, Inc,, and 
Committee of 100, Inc., both of which cor- 
Porations are chartered for the purpose of 
encouraging industrial development in the 
aforesaid area and which haye been active 
in this field and have spent time, effort, and 
moneys in the effort to attract industry in 
order to reduce the persistent and substan- 
tial unemployment in this area; and 

Whereas it is the policy of the Common- 
Wealth of Pennsylvania as expressed through 
the General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
in the passage of the Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Development Assistance Act (act of May 
31, 1956, act No. 635) to give assistance in 
developing and fostering new industry in 
depressed areas of the Commonwealth; and 

Whereas the Greater Wilkes-Barre Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Greater Wilkes- 
Barre Industrial Fund, Inc., and Committee 
Of One Hundred, Inc., have cooperated with 
the Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority and are continuing to cooperate 
With the aforesaid authority in bringing new 
industries to this area; and 

Whereas it is the considered judgment of 
the Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Com- 
Merce that the position of the Chamber of 

erce of the United States in its oppo- 
sition to S. 268, S. 722, and S. 1064, and HR. 
8505, is not well taken or in the best interests 
Of the people of the Greater Wilkes-Barre 
area and other areas of the United States 
which suffer from the same problem; and 

Whereas it is the considered judgment of 
the Gréater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Com- 
. Merce that whenever any area of this Nation 

Suffers economically, the well-being of the 
entire Nation is seriously affected: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Greater Wilkes-Barre 
Chamber of Commerce as follows: 

1, That the position of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce is inconsistent with the posi- 
tion of the Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber 
of Commerce in regard to the above-men- 
tioned bills viz, S. 268, S. 722, and S. 1064, 
and H.R. 3505. 

2. The Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of 
Commerce in reaffirmation to the position 
which it has consistently taken with regard 
to industrial development supports the spon- 
Sors of the aforesaid proposed legislation and 
requests the Congress of the United States 
to enact said bills into law. 

The above resolution was unanimously ap- 
| proved at a regularly stated meeting of the 

board of directors of the Greater Wilkes- 
Barre Chamber of Commerce on Friday, 
March 20, 1959. 


—_——_ 


President. 


—— 


Secretary. 
Dated March 20, 1959. 


Keep Newscasts for News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. DERWINSKI Mr. Speaker, due 
to abuses surrounding the equal time re- 
quirements now in effect through the 
Federal Communications Commission 
Tuling, I believe we should take note of 
H.R. 5389 introduced by Representative 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, of Nebraska, to alle- 
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viate this situation. Radio and television 
stations are now required to offer equal 
time to all candidates for the same office 
whenever one of the candidates makes 
news. This, to me, would seem to ham- 
per the effectiveness of swift and accu- 
rate news reporting, and for this reason 
I believe the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative CUNNINGHAM merits our sup- 
port, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that an editorial which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Chicago American 
be included at this point in the RECORD. 
The text of the editorial follows: 

KEEP NEWSCASTS FOR NEWS 

Television executives must be looking 
fondly on Nebraska's Republican Represent- 
ative CUNNINGHAM. He introduced a bill 
this week that would get them off an em- 
barrassing hook by amending the Federal 
Communications Act. 

CUNNINGHAM’S measure would exempt 
regular news broadcasts from the equal time 
requirement for political candidates. The 
bill recognizes an elementary fact of life: 
A man in an important public office almost 
automatically makes more news than one 
who isn't in office. 

The bill does not leave it up to station 
executives to decide which candidates are 
or are not worthy of appearing on TV, for 
the equal time provision would stay in effect 
for political broadcasts. 

The measure would, however, relieve the 
distress suffered by TV executives here last 
month, when they discovered that under the 
law they had to grant equal time on news- 
casts to Lar Daly. 

Since the primaries, in which he trailed 
Mayor Daley by roughly 11 to 1, Daly has 
been very sportsmanlike about equal time. 
He assured city officials this week that they 
could go ahead and have a St. Patrick's Day 
parade televised, even if it does show the 
mayor marching. 

Anyway, we hope CunnINncHAm’s bill is 
passed. TV devotes enough time to situation 
comedy now, without having to include it in 
hews broadcasts. 


Chamber of Commerce Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent week is known as Chamber of Com- 
merce Week. Evidence that there's 
nothing new under the sun keeps turn- 
ing up in the most unlikely places. From 
far off Mesopotamia comes proof that the 
local chamber of commerce—that sym- 
bol of jet-age enterprise—actually had 
its counterpart in the ancient city of 
Mari some 6,000 years ago. 

If archeologists who plied their trade 
amid those ruins have read their cunie- 
form tablets correctly, the administra- 
tive palace of the Kingdom of Mari 
boasted both a foreign office and a board 
of trade, and from all accounts, business 
was really booming. In his book, “The 
Bible as History,” Warner Keller tells 
us, “More than 100 officials were involved 
in dealing with the incoming and out- 
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going messages, which amounted to 
thousands of tablets.” 

Babylon had its chambers of com- 
merce, too, apparently within the shadow 
of the Tower of Babel and the fabulous 
Hanging Gardens, During the Middle 
Ages, fairs and merchant guilds were the 
predominent businessmen’s organiza- 
tions, The predecessor of the modern 
chamber of commerce was started dur- 
ing the reign of the French King, Henry, 
with the establishment of the Superior 
Chambers of Commerce of France. 
About that time, too, the merchants of 
Marseilles formed an independent volun- 
tary group to represent the commercial 
interests of their port. This early local 
was closely akin to that country’s pres- 
ent day chambers of commerce, volun- 
tary organizations having quasi-public 
functions. Today these groups have 
charge of stock and produce exchanges, 
issue export certificates, and even help 
manage the port cities. They also differ 
from their American counterparts in 
that their membership is smaller, rang- 
ing from 9 to 21. 

Switzerland has two distinct types— 
those that follow the French concept and 
function under state auspices, and inde- 
pendent groups similar to our own. The 
German chambers, like those in France, 
are pretty much official institutions. On 
the other hand, in Britain they are, like 
our own, entirely voluntary organiza- 
tions. 

And speaking of differences, our own 
chambers of commerce really evolved 
from three somewhat different types of 
business groups, each fulfilling a particu- 
lar need created by a particular time and 
place. ‘There were the trading organiza- 
tions, whose members met for the sole 
purpose of trading with one another, 
These were sometimes known as boards 
of trade, a name that still survives in 
some areas, particularly small towns. 
‘Then there were the protective organiza- 
tions—businessmen who banded together 
against high taxes and discriminatory 
regulations. And finally, in the newer 
sections of the country, town boosters 
organized to seek new industries and 
good roads that would draw tourist travel 
and help the community grow, 

Regardless of these differences, the 
common goal of all three types of busi- 
ness groups was progress. But in a 
country marked by rapid growth and 
change as ours has been, what today 
may pass as progress can become, almost 
overnight, somewhat of a mixed blessing. 
For example, as the horse-and-buggy 
days slipped further into history, the big 
move to the new population centers 
brought new problems. But the old- 
timers saw no personal profit from be- 
coming bigger cities, and they often voted 
down needed public improvement pro- 
grams. Nevertheless the growth of 
America’s cities was as inevitable as the 
industrial revolution, and so chambers of 
commerce became the vehicles by which 
civic-minded people could be mobilized 
“to build bigger communities by making 
them better.” 

The stock market crash brought a 
somewhat different problem, though. 
As land values went down, so did the 
municipality’s ability to service their 
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overextended bond capacity. Faced 
with high municipal taxes, the business- 
men took a new look at their organiza- 
tion, and belatedly they became tax con- 
scious. Today the role of guardian of 
the taxpayer’s pocketbook is an estab- 
lished function of the chamber of com- 
merce. 

Until 1912, the chamber of commerce 
movement had little or no cohesiveness. 
Then President Taft urged a group of 
businessmen to form what later became 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Now there are 32 State and re- 
gional chambers, but the backbone of the 
movement still remains the local unit. 
And these days its business is not all 
business, either. The local chamber of 
commerce provides the leadership for all 
kinds of community activities—a project 
for the handicaped, the building of a 
Playground, a fund drive to send city 
kids to camp. 

As a matter of fact, projects aimed at 
helping youngsters, rate high among 
chamber of commerce-sponsored activ- 
ities, But then this preoccupation with 
the problems of America’s children is 
nothing new in chamber of commerce 
history. The records show that the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce—the oldest in the 
country—was responsible for the enact- 
ment of the first child labor law in the 
Nation, 


Three Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Dutch Landing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 14, 1959, the second annual ban- 
quet of the Holland Society of New York, 
Potomac branch, was held at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington, D.C. This 
banquet marked the opening of the fes- 
tivities commemorating the 350th anni- 
versary of the landing of the Dutch at 
New Amsterdam, 

I am particularly pleased to bring this 
significant occasion to the attention of 
my colleagues, as I am a life-long mem- 
ber of the Holland Society as was my 
father before me. 

Messages were received at the banquet 
by numerous prominent persons, includ- 
ing His Excellency J. H, van Roijen, 
Netherlands Ambassador to the United 
States, whose greeting read as follows: 

Congratulations to the Potomac Branch of 
the Holland Society on initiating the 350th 
anniversary of the landing of our people on 
your shores and the commemoration of this 
year of history. e 


President Eisenhower wired greetings, 
as follows: 4 

It is a pleasure to send greetings to the 
members and guests of the Potomac Branch 
of the Holland Society of New York gathered 
on the occasion of the 350th anniversary of 
the Dutch explorations by Henry Hudson. 
From the earliest days, the growth and spirit 
of our country have been strengthened by 
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citizens of Dutch descent. The Holland 
Society helps to preserve an important qual- 
ity of American culture. I am delighted to 
add my best wishes for a fine evening. 
Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 


I should like to touch briefiy on some 
of the historical highlights in connection 
with the settling of the Dutch on what is 
now known as Manhattan. For instance, 
Netherlands’ Prince Bernhard said, on 
May 19, 1958: 

The Netherlands and the United States can 
pride themselves on very old cultural rela- 
tions. In 1638 Holland provided your coun- 
try with its first schoolmaster, Adam Roe- 
lants. An early President of the United 
States, John Quincy Adams, opened a long 
line of American students seeking knowledge 
at Dutch universities, when at the age of 13 
he registered as a student at the University 
of Leyden. 

You who are friends of my country and 
whose ancestors in many cases came from 
there, have set yourselves the task of ad- 
vancing the friendship and cultural relations 
between our two countries. 


There was a tablet in the court of the 
recently demolished Produce Exchange 
near the Customs House in downtown 
New York that marked the location of 
the first school in New Amsterdam, 
taught by Adam Roelandsen. It was also 
the first school of which there is any 
record in America. 

Another first: In 1648, when the 
northernmost limits of the town extend- 
ed no further than Wall Street, Gov. 
Pieter Stuyvesant laid the basic founda- 
tions of New York's and the Nation's vol- 
unteer fire-fighting system when he ap- 
pointed four fire wardens. 

A medical first in America: When the 
17th century began, doctors cured much 
more by personality than by their reme- 
dies and practices. As a consequence, 
this era witnessed the discoveries of An- 
tony van Leeuwenhoek, who built the 
microscope and was the first to describe 
the corpuscular formation of the blood, 
and those arising from Christian Huy- 
ghens' epochal studies in the field of 
optics. Dutch colonial America was the 
scene of several probable “firsts,” notably 
the first coroner’s inquest—1658—and 
establishment of the first hospital— 
1659. 

‘The three Presidents: Three Presidents 
of the United States have been of direct 
descent in the male line from settlers of 
New Netherland well in advance of 1675. 
At least as many more occupants of the 
White House have been in part of such 
ancient stock through marriage. These 
three Presidents were also Governors of 
the State of New York. The first of the 
trio was Martin Van Buren, the second 
was Theodore Roosevelt—a very active 
member of the Holland Society—and the 
third was Franklin Delano Roosevelt, my 
father. 

Our fiag: The Andria Doria, bearing a 
copy of the Declaration of Independence 
of July 4, 1776, and her commission from 
the Continental Congress, signed by John 
Hancock, with copies in blank, signed by 
the same, for the equipment of priva- 
teers, and with a 13-striped flag flying at 
her masthead, sailed into the roadstead 
of St. Eustatius on the 16th of November 
1776. She dropped anchor before 
Orangetown and in front of Fort Orange, 
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The commander of the fort, Abraham 
Ravenle, on seeing the character of the 
vessel, and recognizing the flag of the 
American Congress, was in a quandary. 
What should he do? Should he salute 


it with the full number of “honor shots” 


which were usually aceorded to men-of- 
war of a recognized nation and thus offi- 
cially recognize sovereignty of the United 
States of America? He was ordered by 
Governor De Graeff to return the salute 
with two guns less, as if the Andria Doria 
were a merchantman, Upon the com- 
mander’s return to the fort, the Dutch 
garrison belched forth a salute of 11 
guns. Following this event were serious 
repercussions. Governor De Graeff was 
subsequently recalled to Holland. The 
English protested in no uncertain terms 
to the Netherlands Government and ac- 
cused it of violating its neutrality in 
recognizing an enemy. 

Evacuation Day, Novemser 25, 1783 

Their discovery 1s a feat even more difi- 
cult than that performed by Symon’s great- 
great-grandson, Sgt. John van Arsdale, who, 
after fighting against the British in the War 
of the American Revolution and being cáp” 
tured, imprisoned, and nearly starved to 
death by them, on evacuation day at New 
York, November 25, 1783, climbed the 
greased flagpole at the battery, tore dow? 
the British flag, and fastened the American 
flag there. The British had evacuated the 
city at noon, leaving their flag flying, after 
secretly greasing the pole. American mili- 
tary orders for the day were that the Ameri- 
can flag should be raised upon the pole when 
General Washington appeared at the battery- 
At the vital moment the order could not be 
executed; the humiliation was intense; no 
one was able to climb the pole—until a young 
man in the crowd of spectators volun 
He was John van Arsdale, who, having been 
a sailor in his father’s ship, climbed the pole, 
tore down the flag, and substituted Old Glory: 
Upon descending, he recelved an ovation an 
a gift of money, to which General Washing- 
ton contributed. (Hoppin, “The W. n 
Ancestry,” vol. III, p. 164.) 


Many fortunes have been made in New 
York City real estate since the Indians 
traded Manhattan to Peter Minuit for 
trinkets worth $24. 

Today's value of all land and build- 
ings, less tax-exempt holdings, on Man- 
hattan Island is far in excess of $10 bil- 
lion. The Dutch certainly got a bargain 
for their beads. 


Founding Father of Vero Beach: 
} Waldo Sexton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
on November 5, 1958, the citizens of Vero 
Beach, Fla., celebrated Waldo Sexton 
Day, honoring one of its outstanding citi- 
zens with a special day of observance, 
proclaiming to all their pride and deyo- 
tion and thanks to Waldo Sexton for 
his many contributions to Indian River 
County and Vero Beach, 
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Miss Elena K. Mead, who writes for 
the Vero Beach Press-Journal, tells the 
Story of Waldo Sexton in an article en- 
titled “Vero Beach’s Mr. Section” from 
the Orlando Sentinel-Florida magazine 
of November 2, 1958, which I would like 
to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Her article vividly expresses 
why Vero Beach loves Waldo Sexton and 
why they call him one of the founding 
fathers. His contributions to the area 
are many and it has been my pleasure 
to know the Sexton family and, in par- 
ticular, his fine sons, Ralph and Randy, 
their wives, and his daughter Barbara, 
and her husband John Tripson. 

Miss Mead’s excellent article on 
Waldo Sexton—the man who made Vero 
Beach and Indian River County a more 
interesting place to live—follows: 

MAN or THE WEEK: VERO BEACH'S Mn. SECTION 
(By Elena K. Mead) 

The plow salesman is coming into his 
Own. Next Wednesday, Indian River County 
is paying tribute to a man who came to 
Florida 44 years ago to sell farm Implements 
and stayed to become one of her most en- 
thuSiastic developers. 

He's Indiana-born Waldo E. Sexton who 
Was sent to Florida in 1914 by the Spaulding 
Tilling Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio, to dem- 
Oustrate a heavy plow that Sexton says was 
“away ahead of its time.” It failed to sell 
in Florida because nothing could move it in 

sandy soil. Horses, mules, eyen oxen 
Proved inadequate. 

But the plow served its purpose. It 
brought Waldo Sexton to Florida, and next 
Wednesday bankers, citrus men, society 
Women, and ranchers will rub elbows at a 
Celebration, beginning at 2 p.m. and lasting 
Until midnight, honoring the man who has 
helped to gild this section of the upper gold 
Coast. 

Best known for his famous Driftwood Inn 
on the beach here, resplendent with hand- 
Carved furniture, wrought iron grill work and 
Objects d’art from all parts of the world (as 
Well as one of the world’s largest collection 
Of bells—Sexton long has had an enviable 
record in the fields of citrus and cattle rais- 
ing as well as land development. 

He aided in the organization of the Indian 
River Citrus League and served as its first 
President: Organized and underwrote the In- 
dian River Fair Association. For 5 consecu- 
tive years he took first prize with his Marsh 
Seedless grapefruit at the Tampa State Fair. 
4 He had the first Florida orange analyzed. 

I wanted to find out why Indian River citrus 
fruit was better than any other.” California 
data was being used in Florida, 

A Dr. Stuckey at the University of Ken- 
tucky gave him the answer with an analysis 
that is still used in the agricultural depart- 
sani at the University of Florida in Gaines- 

e. 

In the horticultural line, he developed 
three new avocados which were named Sex- 
ton, Indian River, and Vero Beach by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

He is credited locally for having started 
the first dairy. His son-in-law, John Trip- 
Son, now operates it, with daily delivery 
Covering all of Indian River and most of St. 
Lucie Counties. 

His interest in beef cattle led him to try 
to breed and protect the native Florida 
Buinea cow, a tiny animal producing a great 
deal of milk on a minimum of feed and said 
to haye been brought to this country by the 
Spotgeek paws Spaniards. 


"I fell in love with Florida the first day. 
I think I set some kind of a record. I 
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had $500 in my pocket, and with it I made a 
downpayment on 120 acres of land, 100 feet 
of oceanfront, and a business lot. As the 
years went on, I never thought of putting 
money any place else. Some of the boys 
bought stocks and bonds, but I couldn't 
think of anything I'd rather have than more 
of Florida.“ 

As à result, today, he owns some of the 
country’s best citrus and pastureland as well 
as valuable downtown and beach property. 

After the failure of the plow, Sexton went 
to work for the Indian River Farms Co., de- 
velopers of the Vero Beach area, traveling all 
over the East and mid-East, giving lectures to 
groups of landseekers, marshaling them 
into excursions, bringing them to Florida 
where they were turned over to the late 
Senator A. W. (Tony) Young for the full 
treatment, Sexton taking the next train back 
north te look for more prospects. 

“Sometimes it would be 3 weeks that I 
would never sleep in a bed,” he says. 

When he started farming on his own 3 
years later he showed his organizational abil- 
ity by setting up the Indian River Fruit & 
Vegetable Co., selling citrus trees for the 
Oklawaha Nurseries. 

Of the 10,000 trees he set the first year he 
had only 1 percent loss. 

Graduated from the school of agriculture, 
Purdue University, Sexton lays claim to a 
green thumb and today says “One of my 
greatest accomplishments has been tickling 
nature and making it respond.“ 

His second organizational job was setting 
up the Indian River Products Co., a grove 
maintenance outfit, in January 1920, which 
he still serves as president. 

He was great on organizational work in 
his new-found land. Just couldn't help it 
grow fast enough. At one time he was presi- 
dent-of 17 corporations dealing with dairy, 
citrus, and vegetables. 

Of the 17, 12 are still in operation and he 
is president of 9 of them, They include 
(besides the Indian River Products Co.) the 
Osio Citrus Growers Association, a co-op 
packinghouse; Oslo Hammock Corp., owning 
200 acres of the world’s best Indian River 
citrus and 300 acres of undeveloped land; 
Oslo Packing Co., a holding company that 
owns property in the beach area; Sexton 
Groves, which controls 80 acres of excellent 
citrus and 80 acres of improved pastureland; 
Vero Beach Realty Co., Inc. (He's the oldest 
living realtor in the country from years of 
operation, having opened his office in 1914.) 

Also, the Royal Park Service Co., owned 
jointly by Sexton, his cousin, Walter S. 
Buckingham, and a college classmate, John 
W. E. Wheeler; the Vero Beach Dairy, Inc., 
a family corporation owning historic Tiger 
Hammock and the land on which his ocean 
grill restaurant is located; Kenmore Groves, 
Inc., owners of 40 acres of producing groves. 

Still in operation but not headed by Sexton 
are the McKee Sexton Land Co. and the Royal 
Park Co. During the depression years, Sex- 
ton was one of 75 men who formed the 
Florida Production Credit Association to 
make crop loans to farmers. 

Sexton was nearly 50 years old before he 
started dabbling in the extraordinary. Luck 
shoyed him into a new field—the attraction 
business. 

Charles McKee, the man who had headed 
the Spaulding Tilling Machine Co., had a 
cousin named Arthur McKee, an orchid 
Tancler, who chose to spend his honeymoon 
in Florida. 

He was advised to look Sexton up and did. 
While on a little sightseeing trip in a Model 
A Ford, over roads that scarcely deserved 
the name, Sexton managed to upset the car, 
spilling bride and bridegroom. 

They decided to stay a few days to get 
their nerves settled, with the result that 
McKee became interested in the area and 
established the Jungle Gardens, a dream of 
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Sexton’s and now one of Florida's major 
tourist attractions. ' 

That was in 1932. 

A couple of years ago, Sexton built a 
“mountain,” a pile of shell topped by a 
shaft on which he printed the five flags that 


have flown over Florida. 
PIRATE GOLD 


Luck touched him again. A Fort Lauder- 
dale developer saw the needle, became in- 
terested in the property adjacent to it, and 
leased the land for 99 years for a residential 
apartment development. 

Many people do not take time to get ac- 
quainted with this mountain of a man, who 
is sometimes referred to as the Hemingway 
of architecture. Underneath what seems a 
brusque nature is a deep sense of humor, 
combined with a little boy's curiosity and a 
love of the romantic. 

Asked why the lightning had struck the 
Ocean Grill Restaurant some six times, he 
confided, “there is really pirate gold buried 
beneath the bullding.“ 

His wide-eyed grandchitdren listen in- 
tently to his tales of fairies and leprechauns 
which he can discuss as convincingly as he 
can talk about the price of citrus with a 
fellow grove owner. 

Now, supposedly retired, he has turned 
his cattle interests over to his older son, 
Ralph, and the groves to the youngest of his 
four children, Randy. 

His daughter, Barbara (Mrs. John Trip- 
son) and her husband operate the dairy and 
another daughter, Jacquelin (Mrs. Jack 
Daley) is married to an Episcopal rector and 
lives in California. R 

He is proud of his 13 grandchildren; and 
of “Elsabeth, the only wife I've ever had.” 

In his retirement, he is building a Ponce 
de Leon garden with the central figure being 
chiseled out by an itinerant wood carver 
named Al Quintana, He is also finishing up 
what he calls his Turf Club, west of the city, 


which he expects to operate as a “pizza pie 


palace for poor people.” 

As can be imagined, his friends are legion— 
among the colored as well as white. To the 
Negro people he is known as Mr. Secton and 
any of them seem to deem it an honor to 
work for him, =i 

And so next Wednesday the folk of Indian 
River County are going all out to give a color- 
ful celebration, a parade, a free barbecue, 
and a street dance for a colorful man who 
has made Vero Beach and Indian River 
County a more interesting place in which to 
live. 


A Point of View 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared in 
Social Action in Review, February-March 
1959 issue. This publication is printed 
under the auspices of the Commission on 
Social Action of Reform Judaism: 

A Pornt or View: POAU DErLECTS Prom 
STATED GOALS TO ANTI-CATHOLIO POLICIES, 
PRACTICES 
The time has come for some candid words 

to be sald about the Protestant and Other 

Americans United for Separation of Church 

and State (POAU). The very title of the 

organization is unfortunate. While it is true 
that Protestants are intensely opposed to 
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public funds for parochial schools, or to the 
appointment of an Ambassador to the 
Vatican, the truth is that this passion for 
church-state separation does not usually ex- 
tend to public education. By and large, Prot- 
estants are no less involved than Catholics 
in pressing religious practices upon the pub- 
lic schools, 

But, beyond the question of the name of 
the organization is a much more serious prob- 
lem: that POAU seems to have been deflected 
from its intended purposes into a position of 
obsessive anti-Catholicism. The only issues 
which seem to evoke vigorous action from the 
POAU are those which are directed against 
so-called Catholic power. 

Disturbing evidence of this tendency, 
which frequently edges across the borders 
of good taste and tolerance, has been the 
questionnaire which POAU has designed to 
elicit the views of Catholic (and only 
Catholic) candidates for high public office. 
If such a questionnaire is needed, it should 
be directed to all candidates. If such re- 
ligious discrimination were directed against 
Jews, every Jewish organization would have 
filled the air with angry protests. They and 
all other groups dedicated to fair play should 
repudiate the unconscionable suggestion that 
a religious test should be established for 
American public officials. 

Despite the obvious progress which the 
American people haye made since the dark 
anti-Catholicism of the Al Smith campaign, 
it would be foolish to pretend that antl- 
Catholic bigotry is a thing of the past. 
Anti-Catholicism, it has been said, is the 
antiSemitism of the intellectual, One must 
confess, in all honesty, that anti-Catholic 
remarks and fears are not unknown in 
Jewish circles, even in circles which de- 
nounce bigotry and discrimination. There is 
significance in the fact that the problem of 
anti-Catholic prejudice does not appear to 
challenge the interest of Jewish groups as 
actively as does prejudice against- Jews, 
Negroes, Puerto Ricians, Mexicans, 

There are many positions which Catholic 
groups take with which Jewish groups are 
in sharp disagreements. When this is the 
case, we disagree vigorously and fight for 
what we believe in the market-place of ideas. 
But this does not give us the license—nor 
does it give one to the POAU—to inject into 
public controversy the evils of baiting and 
religious rabble rousing. The time has come 
for the POAU to pause and consider where it 
is and where it is going. 

A. V. 


Five Out of Six Medical Societies Favor 
Social-Security Coverage for Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently my attention was drawn to an 
article appearing in Medical Economics 
which shows that in statewide polls that 
have been conducted to date, doctors in 
five medical societies have come out in 
support of including physicians in the 
Federal social-security program. And in 
a sixth, inclusion was opposed by a nar- 
row 

Becauce this is a matter which, I be- 
lieve, has been given serious thought by 
my colleagues, I am therefore offering it 
for their perusal: 
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Wat THE STATEWIDE SOCIAL Securtry POLLS 
Are SHOWING 


(By Robert L. Brenner) 


“Do you favor including physicians in the 
Federal social-security program?” 

That's the question six major medical 
societics have asked their members in recent 
months. And the scoreboard so far is the best 
indicator yet of whether you and your col- 
leagues will eventually get social security 
coverage. Here's why: 

Leaders in Congress have hinted they won't 
extent social security coverage to self-em- 
ployed medical men unless the A.M.A, asks 
them to. And the A.M.A, has indicated it 
won't take this step unless a majority of dele- 
gates from its constituent societies say they 
want social security. 

At last June’s meeting, the association 
voted down two State delegations’ request for 
a nationwide poll of doctors. Said the AM. A. 
House of Delegates: “Any such poll should 
be taken on a State-by-State basis and the re- 
sults transmitted to the delegates.” 

So to keep abreast of developments, you've 
got to watch what happens next in the con- 
stituent societies. And make no mistake 
about it. Things are happening. 

So far, Ohio, Maine, the District of Colum- 
bia, Connecticut, New York, and Georgia have 
completed polls that are expected to influ- 
ence the A.M.A.’s final decision. The results: 
A big majority of doctors in 5of the 6 societies 
seem to want coverage; it has been narrowly 
voted down in the sixth, 

You can’t base a solid prediction on just 
six polls, of course. But they do give the 
most up-to-date indication of how the wind 
is blowing. Here's more detail on the results 
of each: 

Ohio: In favor of social security coverage 
by about 3 to 2. 

Ohio's poll, taken last October, was pre- 
ceded by heavy publicity in the State and 
local medical journals, As a result, the vote 
Was heavy; 6,832 of the society's B,900-odd 
members responded. The outcome: 4,095 in 
favor, 2,737 opposed. 

Maine: In favor of social security cover- 
age by nearly 2 to 1. 

Maine's doctors voted heavily, too. Of the 
society’s 840 members, 607 sent in ballots. 
The tally: 389 in favor, 212 against, 6 no 
opinion. : 

District of Columbia: In favor of social 
security coverage by about 3 to 1. 

The vote in this society was 550 in favor, 
192 against. In addition, many of the doc- 
tors wrote explanations of why they voted 
as they did. Typical reason for a “yes” vote: 
“I have always bitterly opposed ‘something 
for nothing.’ But since we have to help pay 
for social security, we should receive its 
benefits.” 

Typical reason for a no“ vote: “I'm hold- 
ing out for Congress to pass legislation that 
lets me put aside some of my income in a 
tax-free pension fund. In other words, I 
want to buy my own social security.” 

Connecticut: In favor of social security 
coverage by more than 2% to 1. 

Connecticut's delegation was one of the 
two that asked the AM. A. last June to take 
a nationwide poll. By then, the State 
society's members had already voted for 
social security, 1,391 to 504. 

New York: A majority in favor of social 
security coverage. 

New York's was the other delegation that 
asked the AMA. for a poll of all the country’s 
doctors. The exact results of its own state- 
wide poll have never been released. But the 
State's delegates have standing instructions 
to vote for social security if it comes to an 
AMA. vote. 

Georgia: Opposed to social security cover- 
age by a slim margin. 3 

Fewer than half the society's members 
responded to its recent poll, and one society 
official calls the results entirely insignificant, 
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Nevertheless, Georgia's AM. A. delegates have 
nothing to go on but that vote: 539 against, 
496 for. 

Statewide polls are now under way OF 
planned in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, and Delaware. Other States are ex- 
pected to follow in coming months, 


The Big Depletion Argument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA h 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr, STEED, Mr. Speaker, the per- 
centage depletion provision of the in- 


“come-tax law is a subject of frequent 


discussion. But many are not familiar in 
detail with the reasons for this provision 
and with its history and operation. MY. 
E. C. Seymour, senior vice president of 
the Magnolia Petroleum Co., gave 2 sut- 
cinct summary of his experience an 
viewpoint in this field in the January- 
February 1959 issue of Magnolia News. 
His article, “The Big Depletion Argu- 
ment,” emphasizes the relation between 
the depletion provision and future oil re- 
source development in the United States 
ample for the national security: 
Tue Bic DEPLETION ARGUMENT 

(By E. ©, Seymour, senior vice president, 

Magnolia Petroleum Co.) ` 

Tucked into the maze of the United States 
income-tax law are 73 words that most likely 
will trigger a hot congressional fight in 1959- 

The expected attempt to erase or cha 
those words carries not only vital signifi- 
cance for Magnolia and the rest of the oll 
industry but for every citizen. 

Taken together the 73 words are called bY 
most people the “depletion allowance.” 7 
oil industry prefers “percentage depletion 
or “depletion deduction.” A scattering 
political figures from outside oil-producing 
States have termed it a "tax loophole.” 

What is this 33-year-old provision and 
why, at this late date, is it about to step int? 
the national spotlight for cheers or boos? 

Avoiding the technical language used in 
the law, the provision permits taxpayers— 
in figuring their gross income—to deduct 
2714 percent of the revenue they get from 
producing oll and gas, The amount of the 
deduction cannot, however, be more than 50 
percent of the net income from the prop“ 
erty. 

Note that the deduction does not apply 
to pipelining, refining, or marketing in- 
come—only to oll and gas wells. Note 4180 
that it applies to any taxpayer, whether com- 
pany or individual, 

Suppose a company owned three oil wells 
on one lease, and the total income from 2 
oll amounted to $20,000 a year, It could 
claim a deduction from its income of 2712 
percent, or $5,500. 

But before claiming it, the company must 
also figure what 50 percent of the net oper- 
ating profit would be, It spent $6,000 to & 
the ofl out of the ground, co its net operating 
profit was only $14,000; 50 percent of that 
would be 87,000. The company can poors 
take its depletion deduction since the amoun 
in dollars is less than 50 percent of its net 
operating profit on the property. (However. 
contrary to general belief, no depletion de- 
duction could be claimed if the lease had an 
operating loss.) 

In practice, this limit s the deple- 
tion deduction substantially below 27% Per- 
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cent and complications of following the law 

make this simplified example rare. But 

y that is how the allowance works. 
UNDER ATTACK 


In 1959 Congress is expected to hear pro- 
Posals for changing or doing away with the 
depletion deduction; various Members have 
expressed opposition, and the Director of 
the Budget has spoken of it as a possible 
Way of raising money to help meet the big 
deficit in the Federal budget. 

Also, there has been criticism from indi- 
viduals and some newspapers. They say, for 
example, the allowance is a special privilege, 
that the oil industry makes too much money 
anyhow, that maybe such provision is needed 
but 27% percent is too high. 

Answers to these criticisms come from not 
only people in the industry but many out- 
side it. 

In 1951 President Truman appointed a 
Presidential Commission to investigate the 
State of the Nation's natural resources, and 
to recommend national policies that would 
Strengthen the country’s economy and mil- 
tary security. 

PALEY COMMISSION 


A year later the Commission—informally 
Named after its Chairman, William S. Paley— 
returned its report to the President. Among 
Other things, it dealt with the depletion rate. 

“The present structure of minerals taxes 
includes strong and desirable incentives to 
explore for, develop and produce minerals of 
importance to the Nation's growth and se- 
curity * * * the device of percentage deple- 
tion is a powerful indticement to capital to 
enter the relatively risky business of search- 
ing for mineral deposits of uncertain loca- 
tion, quality and extent.” 

The Paley Commission thus underlined the 
basic principle upon which the provision was 
built: that it would help keep the Nation 
Supplied with oil. The Nation must have 
oll for peacetime commerce, and it must have 
it for national defense. 

And to get it people must drill for it, 

From the beginning, Congress recognized 
that getting people to drill for oll or invest 
in such drilling involves an almost foolhardy 

ess to take enormous risks unparal- 
leled in such degree by any other enterprise. 

A good deal has been sald about these 
Tisks, but a thoughtful review gives more 
than surface significance to them, 

Currently, one wildcat well—a well drilled 
in unproven territory—produces ofl and gas 
out of every nine drilled. But only 1 out 
of 49 finds a pool of a million barrels or 
More; by most estimates it takes this size 
discovery to earn a profit. 

‘The odds against locating a field of 50 mil- 
lion barrels or more are about 1,149 to 1. 

Suppose that the income tax law did not 
take this into account. The oilman drills 
nine wildcat wells and eight are dry. The 
ninth is a producer (the odds are against it 
being profitable, but let's assume that it is), 
Every barrel of o!l or gas he takes from his 
ninth well depletes his capital, which is sim- 
Ply the oil or gas he has discovered but not 
Produced. He is transforming his capital 
into income. 

- The law isn't greatly bothered about this, 
except to the extent of wanting the oilman 
to have enough incentive to start out look- 
ing for more oil in spite of his eight failures. 

There are plenty of places where capital 
dan be invested that will yield a surer return 
than in drilling. Congress knew this. It 
made tentative attempts to provide producers 
more incentives to find oil during the period 
from 1918 to 1926, a time when there was real 
Worry that the Nation would not have enough 
oll to keep up with its growth. 

MORE DRILLING, MORE OTL 


Passage of the depletion provision in its 
final form, in 1926, was followed by a succes- 
Sion of discoveries that today has brought the 
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Nation's domestic oll and gas reserves to the 
highest level in history. 

Thus, the basic idea has been to keep capi- 
tal flowing into the hunt for oil in spite of 
the enormous risks involved. The strongest 
critics of the provision do not dispute its 
success in doing this. 

But what about 1959? Aren't conditions 
different now? = 

President Albert L. Nickerson, of Socony 
Mobil Oil Co., said recently that Mobil 
economists predict a 40 percent increase in 
demand for petroleum in the next 10 years. 
American Petroleum Institute figures indi- 
cate that, at today’s demand levels, the big 
reserves we have will still last only about 11 
years, A great deal more oil is going to have 
to come from somewhere. 

And oil is getting harder to find in the 
United States with wells more expensive and 
deeper. This is a hard fact, even with the 
depletion deduction. What is needed, ac- 
cording to supporters of the provision, 18 
less talk about cuts in the deduction and 
more thought now about a future increase. 
Foreign crude may be plentiful, but the Na- 
tion cannot afford to let domestic supplies 
wither as odds against finding oil and gas 
get higher and higher. The risks of such a 
policy are even more than those of drilling 
itself. 

OIL AND SECURITY 


Magnolia, the oll industry in general, and 
non-industry supporters of the present de- 
pletion rate insist that the Nation's security 
depends heavily on ample oil supplies which 
the provision helps provide, and are willing 
to do battle against specific criticisms. 

Is the deduction a tax loophole? 

The pro-depletion forces say the provision 
is no more a loophole than the provision for 
special treatment of long-term capital gains, 
or giving married men more deductions than 
bachelors. Both ial reasons for 
adapting the tax law to realities if fairness 
and the national interest require it. 

The argument that oil companies’ profits 
are too high already is met with the state- 
ment that their profits are not as high as in 
other industries. 

Statistics gathered by the First National 
City Bank of New York show that oll com- 
panies’ earnings, after taxes, averaged 9.5 
percent of invested capital versus 10.6 per- 
cent for all other manufacturing companies. 
This was from 1926 to 1956 inclusive, the 
first 30 years of the depletion provision. The 
Chase National Bank studied earnings of the 
30 largest oll companies from 1938 to 1953, 
inclusive, and found their average rate of 
return was 10.9 percent. Average for all 
manufacturing in that period was 12.6 per- 
cent. 

Critics say that U.S. companies should not 
be permitted to use the depletion deduction 
on income derived from foreign production. 

Those companies who have foreign produc’ 
tion point out they pay income tax on such 
production as with their U.S, wells, that if 
the purpose of the provision is to keep the 
Nation supplied with oil then the country 
should not ignore the fact that foreign 
erude is likely to be even more important as 
bigger demand develops. It’s needed there 
as in the United States if oil for the future 
is to be located. 

Some opponents accept the idea of the de- 
pletion deduction but argue that 27½ per- 
cent is too much. Reduce it, they urge. 

But history shows that the original Senate 
and House that adopted the provision came 
up with recommendations of 25 percent and 
30 percent—tfairly close figuring. The 27% 
percent figure was a compromise between 
the two. 

Those for the provision point out that (1) 
the 27½ percent figure has worked well in 
providing incentive for investment, (2) it is 
not too high in view of the industry's profit 
record. 
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There isn't any doubt that the U.S. Treas- 
ury could use any money received by either 
cutting or abolishing the deduction. How 
much it would be is subject to argument. 

HIGHER PRICES POSSIBLE 


If depletion goes, some other incentive 
for attracting capital to drilling must be 
found or shortage of supplies will develop. 
Higher prices for petroleum products offer 
the only other alternative in sight. This 
is not a threat but recognition of the eco- 
nomic facts of life. If more oll is to be 
found for Magnolia and its customers, the 
hunt must be paid for, and if capital is per- 
mitted to shrink as oil is depleted, more 
capital must be found. 

That capital must come from users of oil. 
How much would the increase be? If applied 
to gasoline alone, need for revenue would 
force up the cost from 2 to 5 cents a gallon 

to the best estimates, with 4 cents 
being most often mentioned. Spread the 
cost over other products, and it would be 
less—but consumers would pay for it. 
ISSUE VITAL ~ 

This, then, is the substance of the big de- 
pletion argument, scheduled for congres- 
sional review once again as it has been off 
and on for 30 years. The attack is going to 
be stronger this year, and more will be riding 
on the outcome. 

Says E. C. Seymour, Magnolia’s senior vice 
president, who has surveyed the operations 
of the depletion provision for many years: 

“A reduction or abolition of the depletion 
provision would have the most serious conse- 
quences for Magnolia. We are engaged in 
pulling out from under a serious recession. 
We are fighting high costs, and have had to 
shrink our payrolls in certain lines in order 
to get more competitive, and to meet those 
high costs. In addition, we are looking for 
oil under increasingly adverse conditions. 

“Some people in and out of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment seem to think the oil industry is 
overly prosperous, and that the depletion 
provision, therefore, is not needed. We dis- 
pute both the belief and the conclusion they 
draw from it. Neither is factual or reason- 
able. The real point at issue is this: Will 
there be enough oil here and overseas to take 
care of the Nation’s needs? The opponents 
of percentage depletion seem willing to 
gamble on the matter, But Magnolians and 
most other Americans are not.“ 


Miss Patsy Riley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the American Legion, Department of 
Arkansas, holds an oratorical contest for 
students of high school age and awards 
prizes to those who-win. One of the re- 
quirements is that the oration must be 
upon a patriotic subject; another re- 
quirement is that it must be original with 
the young student. 

Miss Patsy Riley, a junior in the 
Springdale High School in the district 
which I am honored to represent, won 
the prize for the first district of the 
American Legion. Patsy is a lovely 
young lady who is a credit not only to 
her family, her school, her community, 
and her State, but to the Nation. She 
put a lot of work and spirit into the 
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oration which I insert as a part of my 
remarks; 
THE CONSTITUTION: TEMPLE OF LIBERTY 


Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to discuss 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. As a legal document it establishes 
a successful system of government. Its pre- 
cision and brevity are admirable. Asa frame 
of government, it has stood the test of time, 
war, and depression. 

The portion of the Constitution which I 
wish to discuss is the very heart of it. This 
is the liberty on which it was founded; the 
liberty on which it now and always will 
stand. 

Why was the Constitution formed? Who 
were its framers? 

In a nutshell, the purpose for which the 
Constitution was formed was for the per- 
petuation of American liberty by uniting the 
States in one, strong union. 

The Constitution was formed by the Fram- 
ing Fathers, these men were bf wide knowl- 
edge and public experience, men of wealth 
and prestige. These men varied in age from 
the oldest member attending, Benjamin 
Franklin, who was 81, to Dayton, the young- 
est who was 26. Never before nor since had 
such a group of remarkable men met under 
one roof. Age was of no importance, these 
men were there for the purpose of uniting 
the Nation they loved. They had seen the 
light of liberty slowly dimming as the States 
quarreled and threatened to disband. They 
saw that to keép it from completely dying, 
some action must be taken to make a strong 
government. A government that could offer 
unity and security to all. 

There were many problems facing this 
group of men. They were involved in their 
own State politics. The larger States wanted 
the most power, while the smaller States 
refused to be pawns of the larger ones. They 
disagreed on almost every proposal, but they 
all yearned for freedom, It seemed that 
everything was lost. 

At this crisis, Benjamin Franklin suggested 
that they look to the Almighty Father for 
guidance. What their hearts had yearned 
for, their minds now discovered. They now 
had a way to make American liberty secure 
forever. 

Next to the Bible, the Constitution is the 
greatest document ever to be written. Just 
as the Bible offers solace and security to the 
soul, the Constitution offers security and lib- 
erty to the American people. 

The Founding Fathers had faith in God. 
This faith is proclaimed by the inscription 
on each coin made in the United States. 
The inscription, “In God We Trust.” 

The basic foundation for the Constitution 
was framed when the United States of Amer- 
ica was formed with these bold lines: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
allenable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

With these words, the War for Independ- 
ence was begun. 

I'm sure that most of us know the story 
of how these patriots fought and died for 
liberty. Many writers have tried to explain 
this desire for freedom that has caused men 
to give their lives for it. This feeling can't 
be put on paper, it must come from within, 

Many people did die in the War for In- 
dependence, but their loye for freedom was 
undying. This desire was kept alive. It 
was ignited until it became a flame burning 
in the very hearts and souls of every freedom- 
loving man, woman, and child. This is why 
the War for Independence was won, How 
could the mother country continue to fight 
against something that refused to die? 

The Constitution was drafted to guaran- 
tee the people that this liberty that they 
fought for would never die. Every word of 
the Constitution institutes this liberty. 
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Let us examine the Preamble: 

“We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do or- 
dain and establish this Constitution of the 
United States of America.” 

Let's take this step by step: 

“We the people of the United States in 
order to form a more perfect union.” Why? 
To make our liberties secure. For how long? 
As long as humanity wanders through the 
wilderness of time. For whom? For every 
man, woman, and child under the American 


“Establish justice.” What is justice but 
the guardian of our liberty? Justice comes 
from the Almighty God himself, for he said, 
“J, the Lord thy God, am a just God.” 

“Insure domestic tranquillity.” The great 
Charter insured equality of the States; do- 
mestic order and peace, both of the States, 
and of the people. 

“Provide for the common defense.” The 
States were now united. They were now 
capable of defending themselves. 

“Promote the general welfare.” This pro- 
motion is shown in innumerable ways, such 
as the establishment of a postal system, a 
uniform coinage, defense forces, a uniform 
currency, and of course by the unification of 
the States which is shown in nearly every 
paragraph of the Constitution. 

And finally, the Preamble declares that 
the Constitution is established to “secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.“ We are the posterity of the men 
who fought and died for our liberty. We too 
can be worthy of this posterity if we pledge 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor 
to the perpetuation of our American liberty. 

In summation of the Preamble, it declares 
that our forefathers fought for unity, justice, 
tranquillity, safety, welfare, and liberty. Our 
forefathers ordained this Constitution for 
freemen; we shall also sustain it for freemen. 

People all over the world have felt this 
same instinct to be free. They have escaped 
a Stalin, a Mussolini, a Hitler. They have 
come to America seeking a refuge from the 
tyrannies of a dictatorship, of a communistic 
form of government. 

As they enter New York Harbor they see 
our Great Lady stretching forth her hand, 
offering to them her home, The inscription 
by Emma Lazarus says to them: “Give me 
your tired, your poor, your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free; the wretched refuse 
of your teeming shore; send these, the home- 
less, tempest-tossed, to me: I lift my lamp 
beside the golden door.” 

Freedom and liberty are the lights shining 
in the souls and hearts of everyone. 

Man can suspend his mighty bridges, erect 
his impressive skyscrapers, fuse the hydrogen 
atoms, and send his puny satellites into 
space, but he can never dim this light burn- 
ing in the souls of the American citizen. 

Every American can study the framework 
of the Constitution and say with pride, “This 
was made for me. When danger threatens 
my life or liberty I can take safe refuge in 
the Constitution. Into that fortress neither 
President nor Congress nor armies nor mobs 
can enter and take away my life or liberty.” 

Since the birth of Christ, 14 powerful na- 
tions have risen and fallen, democratic na- 
tions among them. We in America believe 
that democracy is the world’s dream for 
government. If so, why did these nations 
fall? As the original ones who fought for 
democracy died, the principles on which it 
was founded also died. The generations fol- 
lowing had no written guarantee of their 
democracy or of their basic freedoms to pos- 


terity. 


The eyes of the world are upon the United 
States. We have that written pledge of 
personal liberty, equality, felicity, That 
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aged document lies in the Library of Con- 
gress, sealed in an airtight glass case that 
all may see. Though its pages are yellowed 
with age, and the ink is slowly fading away, 
the words once written there remain em- 
bedded in our hearts. They gave us our 
liberty, our Nation, our flag, and our way 
of life. 

Yes, the eyes of the world are upon us, but 
have we ourselves forgotten to look at our 
own heritage? If we are neglectful of our 
heritage and our Government, we, too, might 
join the ranks of fallen nations. 

We must remember that “the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance.” 

We hold the key to civilization’s future- 

Ladies and gentlemen, are we being 
neglectful of our heritage? Are we putting 
an end to our “Temple of Liberty"? If our 
Constitution. dies, so dies the hope of the 
world. 

I close with the words of President 
Cleveland: 

“This Constitution comes to us sealed with 
the test of almost two centuries. It has 
been found sufficient in the past, and it 
will be found sufficient in all the years to 
come, if American people are true to their 
sacred trust. Years will pass and millions 
yet unborn will inquire concerning our 
stewardship and the safety of the Constitu- 
tion. God grant they may find it unim- 


Fact Sheet Compiled by Textile Workers 
Union of America on Textile Unem- 
ployment, April 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the most current figures 
on textile unemployment just issued by 
the research department of the Textile 
Workers Union of America: 

TEXTILE WORKERS UNION or Amenica FACT 
SHEET ON TEXTILE UNEMPLOYMENT, APRIL 
1959 
Unemployment in the textile industry 15 

about the highest for all manufacturing in- 

dustries except apparel: In January 19 

the U.S. Census Bureau reported 10.3 percent 

of the textile labor force as unemployed 85 

compared with 7.3 percent for the entire non- 

farm wage and salary worker population. 

While the unemployment rate for all man- 
ufacturing industries declined from January 
1958 to January 1959 by 1 percentage point, 
from 89 to 7.9 percent, the unemployment 
rate for the textile industry only 
one-half of 1 percentage point, from 10.8 to 
10.3 percent. Most of this drop was ca 
by people leaving the industry as the num- 
ber of production workers employed in the 
industry actually declined from 861,000 to 
855,000 during this period. 

There has been a net decline of 403,000 
production jobs from February 1951 to Feb- 
ruary 1959, as employment fell from 1,263,000 
to 860,000. 

Increases in production are not translated 
into higher employment as productivity 18 
increasing at a phenomenally high rate- 
Yards produced per man-hour in 1947 were 
7.8: in 1951, 9; in 1956, 10.6; in 1957, 11.6; 
and in the first 9 months of 1958, 12.2. 
output has not kept pace with the annual 
rate of increase in productivity of 4 to 5 per- 
cent, employment has continued to shrink. 
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The decline in jobs has been felt in all 
sections of the country in which substantial 
numbers of textile’ workers are employed. 

New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States have suffered the greatest declines, the 
South has also had a considerable drop in 
employment (table I). 

Large groups of unemployed textile work- 
ers haye been stranded in communities all 
Along the eastern seaboard. These communi- 
tles have made abortive efforts to improve 
their lot by attracting new industry. But 

Ro case has the new employment signifi- 
Cantly improved conditions within these 
areas. Textile workers have been scrapped 
by the thousands. Men and women with 
years of service have remained unemployed, 
with many of them involuntarily being re- 
tired or supported by familiés. 

The chronic state of unemployment has 
Meant economic distress for many areas 
(table II). 

Taste I—E£mployment in the tertile mill 

Products industry, by State, February 1951 

and January 1959 


[Thousands] 
Employment | Change, Feb- 
(wage and sal-| ruary 1951 to 
ary workers) | January 1959 


Region and State : 
Febru- | Janu- 


— ee — 

United States 1. 1, 365. 946.0) 419.01 80. 7 
=i 

New Englund 122.0 —164. | -57.4 

B 14.2 13.3 —48, 4 

New Hampshire 127| —S.4) —39.8 

Vermon 1.2 —4.0) -76.9 

40 8 —75.2) —60.2 

14.8) —26.8) —6t 4 

3) 86.4) —58.4 

Middle Atlantic —45.4 


r 
SS 
į 


Far West: Californis. -| 


1 Data Include States not shown separately, 
December 1953. 
§ Production worker employment. 
TABLE II.—Tezxtile areas of substantial 
labor surplus, January 1959 


NEW ENGLAND 


Maine: Percent 
Biddeford-Sanford (January 1959). 21.2 
Lewiston-Auburn (February 1959) — 11.3 
Portland (January 1959) 9.8 

Vermont: 

Burlington (June 1938) 6.8 

Connecticut: 

Danielson? (January 1959 12.3 
Norwich (January 193977 <a hae 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Tag I.—Continued 
NEW ENGLAND—continued 
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Massachusetts: Percent 
Brockton? (January 1989972 aa H 
Fall River ** (January 195922 11.3 
Fitchburg (January 1959) 8.3 
Lawrence (January 1959) 9. 5 
Lowell: (January 1959 11.5 
New Bedford (January 19599 12.9 
North Adams (January 1959)-..... 14.9 
Plymouth (January 195977 13.9 
Southbridge-Webster (January 

TD eee SR ̃⅛² . elite E ye Fo 11.3 
Springfield-Holyoke * (January 
SAD) oa erences oa ͤ cree ee 8.6 
Taunton (January 1959) 8.7 
Ware (January 1959) 2 9.2 
Worcester (January 1959) 22 9.6 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York: 
Amsterdam (July 195822 18.0 
Auburn (September 1958 15.0 
Gloversville (August 1958) 2 13. 7 
Utica-Rome (November 1958) 9. 0 

New Jersey: 

Paterson (January 1959) 2 l 
Phillipsburg (November 1958) 6.9 
Pennsylvania: 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton * (Jan- 

weary 1889 pinnan 10,1 
Berwick-Bloomsburg * (November 

D LA epee Sees, — 12. 5 
Lewistown? (November 1958) 11.4 
Reading (January 1959722 7.8 
Scranton : (January 19599722 16.8 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel“ 

(September 1958) 22 10.3 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton** (January 

1050) ——— 18.0 
Williamsport (July 1958) 12.9 
York (January 195399722 8.7 

SOUTH 

Maryland: 

Cumberland (August 1958) 13. 2 

Virginia: 

Radford-Pulaski* (December 1958) 7. 7 
Roanoke*® (January 1959) 10.2 

West Virginia; 

Martinsburg (October 1958 6.3 
Parkersburg (December 1958) 8. 4 

North Carolina: 

Ashe ville (January 195977 8. 3 
Durham (January 19599772 7. 4 
Fayetteville? (January 1959) 14,0 
Hendersonville (January 1959)_.--- 11.9 
Kinston (January 1959 8. 7 
Lumberton (January 195397 12. 1 
Mount Airy? (January 1959 10.9 
Raleigh (January 19599972 6.9 
Rockingham-Hamlet (January 1959) 21.4 
Rocky Mount? (January 1959) 10.0 
7 SOUTH 
Rutherfordton-Forest City? (Janu- 

o ( ee 11 
Shelby-Kings Mountain: (January 

CCC ˙ A Se SoA en a, — 
Waynesvinle- (January 1959) 6.2 

Tennessee: 

Bristol - Johnson City - Kingsport 
(September 1953) 6.7 
Chattanooga * (January 1959) 7.3 
Knoxville? (January 19597 8.1 
Memphis (January 1959) RAT. i 
Murphreesboro (April 1953) —— 11,2 
Shelbyville (October 1958) 8.7 

Georgia: 

Toccoa (September 1958) -.------. 8 

Mississippi: 

Greenville (August 195822 5 

Alabama: 

Alexander City (August 1598) 11.5 
Anniston (December 1958) --.-.-..- 8.6 
Florence-Sheffield (December 1958). 10.5 
Gadsden (December 1958) 7.2 
Jasper (December 1958) 10.8 
Talladega (December 1958) - 89 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste H. —Continued 
WEST 
Oregon: Percent 
Pendleton (November 1958)-...-... 8.2 


+6 percent or more of labor force unem- 
ployed: figures in parentheses are latest 
available unemployment rates, 

Would be eligible for assistance under 
Douglas bill as of January 1959. 

a Major area. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity. 


An Appraisal of the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
a few short weeks, the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way will be formally dedicated. Heads 
of state of a great many nations will be 
on hand for this historic event, and 
many of the nations of the world will 
join in wishing us success in this greatest 
of all engineering ventures, 

Before we get too deeply embroiled in 
the ceremonies, the glitter, and the 
glamour, it is well for us to take a good 
look at the seaway under the cold, hard 
light of facts. In the April 1959, issue of 
the Michigan State University magazine, 
an article by Dr. John L. Hazard, en- 
titled “The Seaway: An Appraisal,” gives 
us just such a look. 

I would very much recommend this 
article to my colleagues in the House, 
since it is an excellent is of the 
problems to be faced and fhe decisions 
to be made in the months and years 
ahead in relation to the seaway: 

THe SEAWAY: AN APPRAISAL | 
(By Dr. John L. Hazard) 

Much of the glitter of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway has been scratched 
away in recent months by waterway experts 
who have gathered at Michigan State. 

the seaway as perhaps one 
of the most crucial—if not controversial— 
subjects of the decade, Michigan State Uni- 
versity has sponsored wide-ranging programs 
aimed at assessing the water route's possible 
contribution to the heartland of America. 

As soon as the ice clears on the Great Lakes 
this month the seaway will actually open. 
The formal dedication will be made in late 
June by Queen Elizabeth and, possibly, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

The fact that the British monarch is 
coming to dedicate the waterway, which 
runs 2,216 miles from salt water to Duluth, 
is taken by some as an indication of an in- 
ferior U.S. position. 

MOST OF HEARTLAND IN UNITED STATES 

But while the seaway is primarily a 
Canadian project through the St. Lawrence 
River, most of the mid-continent, Great 
Lakes portion is under U.S. development. 

“This heartland region,” says Frank W. 
Suggitt, head of the Michigan State Uni- 
versity resource development department, 
“comprises the five East North Central States 
(Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan) and the Province of Ontario, 

“It constitutes the only intercontinental 
land mass in the world which is served by 
two major waterways which link it to the 
sea and to the commerce of the world. The 
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St. Lawrence and Great Lakes Waterway and 
the Ohio and Mississippi River system serve 
this vast heartland.” 

Professor Suggitt explains that the region 
contains only 8 percent of the combined land 
area of the United States and Canada, but 
has 25 percent of the water area in the two 
countries—without counting the surface 
area of the Great Lakes. 

The main portion of the traffic to come on 
the seaway, says Bradley D. Nash, Deputy 
Under Secretary of Commerce, will be bulk 
commodities such as iron ore, coal, chem- 
icals, limestone, grain, forest products, and 
petroleum. 

“Within the next few years,” Nash said at 
a transportation meeting in Kellogg Center, 
“all the work in the connecting channels of 
the Great Lakes will be completed. This will 
bring about greater shipping capacity in the 
vessels using the seaway. Large ocean ves- 
sels can, after the completion of the channel 
work, reach the lakes with full cargoes.” 


SHALLOW WATERS RESTRICT VESSELS 


While oceangoing shipping has bec= able 
to get through to the lakes for many years it 
has, until this year, been restricted by shal- 
low waters, 14 feet being the maximum draft. 
The ultimate aim is to have a seaway with a 
minimum depth of 27 feet. 

With larger locks and channels throughout 
the system the future of the mid-America 
area—in which Michigan State University is 
practically at the center—can be influenced 
by the waterway. But the question brought 
out in campus discussions is whether the 
seaway actually will contribute directly to 
the economic and political strength of the 
heartland, and at least indirectly to Michigan 
State and its alumni. 

Part of the answer came out during a vital 
Canadian-American seminar held at State in 
February. It was at this meeting that a 
Wisconsin booster of the seaway project 
claimed the Great Lakes will become a new 
Mediterranean. 

The booster from Wisconsin is Harry C. 
Brockel, Milwaukee's port director. Brockel 
says international trade over the waterway 
will bring 40 of the world’s great shipping 
companies to the lakes, plus badly needed 
Taw materials. 

But he claims that the decision of the 
United States to join Canada in the develop- 
ment came partly by the belated realization 
of our steel industry that the Mesabi Range 
iron ores had a determinable end and that 
new raw materials are available in Canada, 

As a mainspring in the project, Canada 
began pushing the seaway in earnest in 1951, 
although that country had turned down the 
earlier chances for a joint venture with the 
United States. It is suggested that Canada's 
dependence on world trade forces it to begin 
hustling. 

CANADA DEPENDS ON EXPORTS 

“A full 20 percent of Canada's gross na- 
tional product comes from export, compared 
to only 4 percent in the United States,” ex- 
plains Gerald A. Newman, Canadian consul 
general at Chicago. 

The consul also attended the Canadian- 
United States meeting on campus. Prof. 
John L. Hazard, Michigan State University 
department of marketing and transportation 
administration, was chairman of the joint 
seminar. 

Dr. Hazard, who has been an economic 
consultant for the St. Lawrence Seaway Cor- 
poration, asserts that the water route strikes 
into an advanced industrial economy and 
poses a new series of material options, a new 
spectrum of market opportunities, and 
equally a whole new set of political issues to 
the midcontinent. ` 

One problem is competition with well- 
developed eastern ports. Although & map 
will show that by water Detroit is closer to 
London than New York is, the East has the 
know-how and contacts in foreign shipping 
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that takes most of the business to the coast. 

“Seaports have invested several times more 
money in port development than has been 
invested in the Great Lakes area,” Professor 
Hazard says. “Market restrictions have come 
into being.” 

“The seaway will benefits most those who 
prepare for it," he warns. The best way for 
the lakes region to do this, he adds, is to 
collect its divided political and social efforts. 

“One of the biggest faults is that many are 
waiting to see what bonanzas the seaway 
will offer them,” Dr. Hazard says. “The gen- 
eral apathy that might throttle the realiza- 
tion of seaway commerce might also hinder 
the successful deevlopment of the seaway, 
not only through weakness of mid-America 
as a unit but as a result of failure to with- 
stand pressure from other sections of the 
country.” 

“The seaway itself does nothing,” he con- 
tinues, It is something to be used as a tool. 
It is a capital investment to be bought and 
paid for by this heartland region.” 


BUSINESS KNOW-HOW LACKING 


To the lack of development and failure to 
acquaint the world with the Great Lakes, 
add the failure to train men well versed in 
the import-export business. The last was 
often mentioned when port and shipping 
authorities met at Kellogg Center to discuss 
the impact of the seaway during the Mich- 
igan State University Farmer's Week. 

One participant claimed that too many ill- 
founded projections had been made on the 
effect of the seaway. He is Ralph McCrea, 
vice president of a Muskegon dock and mar- 
ket firm. 

“We're going to have a wonderful tool to 
work with,” McCrea says, “but those who look 
for a flow of gold coming upstream are in 
for a surprise. On the basis of general cargo 
and merchandise freight we have a long way 
to go before we can utilize the waterway.” 

Port terminals and facilities are as vital 
as shipping, he explains, but these facilities 
are still lacking in most places. 

That fact, coupled with failure so far to 
develop foreign trade independently of the 
east coast, will hamper the heartland, Mc- 
Crea says. 

“Somebody is going to have to be vigor- 
ous,” he asserts. ‘We're always letting some- 
one in New York or Philadelphia do the 
work.” 

Past experience gives some indication of 
who has been vigorous. In the American sec- 
tion of the seaway opened last July here is 
what happened: 

Canadian-registry ships dominated the 
traffic with a total of 3,911 passages. U.S. 
ships numbered only 593. West Germany 
sent through 306 vessels; Norway, 151, Brit- 
ain, 111; Sweden, 74; Denmark, 36; France, 
16. 

Another point developed in discussions at 
Michigan State University is the key posi- 
tion the State of Michigan holds if its facili- 
ties are developed sufficiently. 

Of Michigan's 83 counties, 62 are within 
40 a a of the waterway. The State has a 
coastline of 3,125 miles. 

“We have to let businessmen around the 
world know that Michigan has a longer 
coastline than any other State,” declares 
Paul Herbert, director of research for the 
Michigan Department of Economic Develop- 
ment. 

Herbert explained at a Michigan State 
University-sponsored seaway meeting that a 
great need exists to develop manufacturers 
for export, especially because of the new Eu- 
ropean Common Market which probably will 
lure American businesses to build branch 
plants abroad. This could mean less pro- 
duction at home for exports. 


GREAT VALUE SEEN IN COOPERATION 


One heartening aspect of the seaway ven- 
ture is the cooperation that has come about 
between Canada and the United States. It 
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extends from high administrative levels to 
the physical carrying out of the project. 

A representative area of cooperation is in 

of the waterway. Gilbert E. Ropes. 
1934, of the Corps of Engineers, is one Of 
the men engaged in this work, 

The alumnus says the mutual labor of 
Canada and the United States in 
and other projects is saving money for both 
countries. 

Concurrent efforts have been developed to 
such a degree that charts based on new 
soundings of the extensive waterway W 
probably be available for the 1960 naviga- 
tion system, 

International cooperation may prove to be 
the ultimate great value of the seaway 
Professor Hazard says. 

“We have a tenuous union with the sea- 
way”, he asserts. We had to be pulled into 
it. But one hope is that we now will be- 
come politically and socially united. 

“The first step is making joint use of larger 
resources of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system. This includes the first step to 
political recognition of growing economic — 
integration between Canada and the United 
States.” 

It is lack of unity which Dr. Hazard be- 
lieves to be the most serious shortcoming Of 
the Heartland, for without a strong sense 
regionalism the larger potentials of the sea- 
way might sup from mid-America’s grasp. 


Doctoring the Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor of the NeW 
York Herald Tribune, written by Eugene 
Bashore of Scarsdale, N.Y., will be of 
interest to our colleagues. It appeared 
in the Herald Tribune of March 29, 
1959; 

DOCTORING THE DOLLAR 
To the New York Herald Tribune: 

In your March 20 editorial “Shares in 
America,” you say, “By buying savings bonds, 
he (the citizen) is making sure that the 
dollar will remain sound to support the 
growth of the United States.” That, in 
terms of financial literacy, is a mistruth. 

Whatever reasons there may be for buying 
savings bonds, assuring the soundness of the 
dollar is not one of them. Citizens wh? 
have owned at one time as much as $49 bil- 
lion of sayings bonds know they have not 
been a good investment for the very 
that the soundness of the dollar has not 
been and is not being maintained. And the 
willingness of citizens to buy savings bonds 
hasn’t had anything to do with it. 

From 1789 to 1930, a period of 142 years, 
the Government lived within its income in 
96 years and overspent in 46 years. Deficits 
resulting from the War of 1812, the depres- 
sion of 1840-43, the Civil War, the panic 
of 1893, the panic of 1907 and World War I 
were followed by periods of surplus which 
largely restored fiscal order. Deficit finance- 
ing was not a way of life. 

From 1930 to 1946 we had a string of 16 
deficits and in the 13 years since World War 
It we have had 8 more deficit years 
deficit years out of 29. 

It is true that deficit spending was not 
made possible by the willingness of citizens 
to buy savings bonds, or other Treasury 
obligations, except to an extent during 
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actual war under compulsion of patriotism. 
It has been possible in recent years because 
the Treasury has avoided the test of the 
market place, by selling since 1947 $32 bil- 
lion of Treasury obligations to Federal, State 
and local Government accounts. But those 
accounts are now dry, or nearly so. Woe is 
Willing on woe, and Government finances are 
a mess. 
EUGENE BasHore. 


_Architect Wright—As Much a National 
Monument as the Structures He Buitt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Wisconsin lost one of its most 
famous, colorful, and controversial na- 
tive sons—and the world lost a renowned 
architect—when Frank Lloyd Wright 
died at Phoenix, Ariz., April 9. As an 
individualist living in an age of conform- 
ity, he did more than any one man to 
Change the face of American architec- 
ture with his revolt against traditional 
designs. Many of his architectural de- 
Signs, condemned at the time as imprac- 
tical or worse, have since become an ac- 
cepted part of the American scene. His 
famed “prairie houses,” which drew 
heavy criticism when he designed them 
Prior to World War I, were the forerun- 
ners of today's tremendously popular 
ranch-style homes. 

Wisconsin has produced many individ- 
Ualists like, for instance, Senator Robert 
M. LaFollette, Sr., and Architect Wright's 
Close friend, William T. Evjue, crusading 
editor of the Madison, Wis., Capital 

Their contributions to progress 
Cannot be measured. 

The world is poorer with the passing 
of Architect Wright, but richer because 
of what he did and what he stood for 
during his lifetime. His buildings are a 
Monument to the spirit of the man. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Would like to include in the Rrcoxp an 
editorial from the April 9 Capital Times. 
It summarizes, as well as words can, the 
achievements of Frank Lloyd Wright, an 
extraordinarily gifted individual and 
architect: 

Frank Lor DU WRIGHT: THE IDEAS He Leaves 
In History 

Wisconsin's most famous son and the tow- 
ering genius of modern architecture is gone. 
The sad news has come from the West that 

Lloyd Wright, almost on the eve of 
his return to his beloved hills of Wisconsin 
4nd with but a few weeks before his 90th 
birthday, falled to survive surgery for an all- 
Ment that seized him suddenly, 

For 70 years the ideas of Frank Lloyd 
Wright have been battering down the accept- 
td principles of architecture. Through the 
Storms of the years he has refused to yield 
Trom those principles. 

When he died last night he was recognized 
around the world as the greatest of all 
figures in his field. 

The world accepted his genius in architec- 
ture before his death. There is no longer any 
Question that he and he alone set the direc- 
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tion of modern architecture. His work is 
known and admired in every country of the 
world. Dozens of honors have been con- 
ferred upon him by foreign governments and 
by the arts and science groups at home. 

To understand his preeminence in the 
work he followed one had to know the power 
of the personality from which the genius 
flowed. 

Mr. Wright, like Bob LaFollette, Wiscon- 
sin’s other famed son, was a powerful per- 
sonality that stood by itself without reliance 
on others. Like LaFollette, he preferred to 
think his own thoughts rather than accept 
them from others. 

He dared to push out ahead, to question, 
to challenge, and to come to new and radical 
conclusions, not only in his work but in his 
philosophical concepts of the world and the 
life about him. 

Inevitably, also like LaFollette, he was the 
storm center of thundering controversy, the 
object of bitter vilification. 

Men like this are not concerned only with 
their own lives. They are philosophically 
concerned with the lives of those around 
them. They believe passionately in the right 
of the individual to full expression and full 
development. 

To Mr. Wright nothing was more precious 
than freedom; nothing more hateful than the 
government: or the social customs that 
bound the freedom of expression and move- 
ment which he considered necessary to the 
development of human dignity. 

Nothing could be more ridiculous than the 
spectacle of his detractors who would call 
this great individualist a Communist. He 
could no more be bound by the discipline 
and dogma of communism than he could be 
bound by the social mores of the country 
clubs. 

He lived and fought his momentous battles 
in the world of ideas. Here is where he was 
the militant, He never ducked a battle and 
never gave quarter; But he despised the 
stupidity of war and physical violence. 

His memory will be enshrined, of course, 
for centuries in the monuments of steel and 
stone his genius has created in this and in 
other countries. But time’s hand will ulti- 
mately destroy these. 

It is in the world of ideas where his en- 
during monument will be found, His 
thought is part of the stream of human life 
and nothing but complete annihilation can 
remove it. Men will move to its majestic 
cadence always, as it has to the ideas of other 
great thinkers and doers. 

There is nothing that can destroy an idea 
that has the power of truth and beauty. 
Frank Lloyd Wright gave the world some 
of those ideas and he lived his own life in 
the faith that only in leaving endurable ideas 
can man give the world a lasting heritage. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 56 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting in- 
to the Appendix of the Record an article 
appearing in the Observer Dispatch of 
Utica, N.., on October 31, 1958, en- 
titled “Two Firms Pay Large Sums for 
Pollution”: 

Two Fiems Pay LARGE Sums ror POLLUTION 

Settlements totaling $882 were paid during 
August for conservation law violations in 
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central New York, according to report of 
Commissioner Sharon J. Mauhs. 

The two largest penalties for the month 
were for pollution of streams causing fish 
kills. 

A Madison County firm, the Cooperative 
GLF Exchange Inc., of Canastota, paid 
$500 for allowing ammonia to be discharged 
in Canastota Creek. 

The New York State Electric and Gas 
Corp., Liberty, paid $1,000 for pollution of 
Mongaup River. 

Other settlements listed were: 

Floyd H. Miller, Salisbury Center, paid 
$12.50 for fishing without license. 

Jack C. Weaver, Harrisville, RD, paid $27.50 
for hunting without license, 

Claude C. Jones, Nelson, paid $100 for 
possessing deer illegally. 

Andrew J. Bruno, Earlville, RD 1, and Har- 
old D. Kingsbury, Earlville, RD 1, $15 each 
for trespassing. 

John D. Cavallo, Canastota, RD, $17.50 for 
taking fish with aid of explosives. 

Paul J, Sugar, Munnsville, and Kenneth 
J. Morgan, Lebanon, $12.50 each, hunting, 
no license. 

Douglas H. Jones, West Branch, $17.50 for 
taking pheasant during closed season. 

Lawrence Christianson, Harts Hill, Whites- 
boro, and Joseph S. Rogowski, Aiken Avenue, 
Whitesboro, $17.50 each for having loaded 
gun in car. 

Ronald Jones, Williamstown, $100, for pos- 
sessing deer illegally. 

James Konstanty, Worcester, $17.50 for 
fishing without license, 


Mr. Summerfield’s Space Age Philosophy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, time 
was when it took 4 days for regular mail 
to reach me here from the State of 
Washington. For 6 years, as a matter 
of fact, I learned that I could count on 
this as an immutable rule of thumb. 

It was kind of comforting, even, to 
know I could depend on this, one of the 
few unchanging constants in an age of 
bewildering flux. 

Alas, no more. Mr. Summerfield, 
caught up with the spirit of the times, 
could not leave well enough alone. He 
persuaded the President and a somewhat 
reluctant Congress to give him more 
money through increased postal rates 
to finance a wholesale modernization 
program of the postal service. He prom- 
ised us a new, efficient postal system, in 
keeping with the moods and needs of the 
mid-twentieth century. 

The new look has arrived, quietly, 
unheralded. 

It now takes 7 days for the mail to 
reach my office. 

I long hesitated to admit, even to my- 
self, that my old familiar 4-day rule had 
been replaced by a brand spanking new 
7-day model. But indisputable proof 
confronted me last Friday, April 10, 
when the postman delivered a letter to 
the office at 1 p.m. 

I looked at the postmark. The letter 
had been posted exactly 7 days earlier, 
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at 1 p.m. April 3, from a small town in 
the State of Washington. 

I felt sad, Mr. Speaker, when the truth 
was forced upon me, Even this had 
changed and was no more. 

But in the midst of my sorrow, there 
came the gleam of a comforting thought. 
Maybe, I said to myself, Mr. Summer- 
field is wiser than us all. Maybe he 
alone realizes that in the midst of the 
noise, and complexity and speed of the 
space age, we need to be reminded that 
time is eternal, that life will go on, and 
that we must preserve some of the old 
values of cumbersomeness, inefficiency 
and delay. 


The Discredited Philosophy of Fair Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial that pointedly 
and accurately portrays this legislation 
as allegedly protection for the few at 
the cost of the many, the “jerrybuilt” 
Federal fair trade law: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 
1959] 
‘Tue DISCREDITED PHILOSOPHY 

Despite the lessons of recent history, price 
fixers are busy to shore up the 
jerrybuilt Federal fair trade law. Not least 
among the lessons they have failed to learn 
is the fact that a large measure of the 
growth and popularity of the discount 
houses can be attributed to the fair trade 
la 
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ws, 

Another fact they have failed to learn in 
their long battles in Congress, the State 
legislatures and the courts, is that people 
are realizing more and more that price fix- 
ing—no matter what it is named—is not in 
the public interest. Some 17 State supreme 
courts have declared State fair trade laws 
unconstitutional. 

Perhaps it is not strange, then, that some 
of the present measures under consideration 
by the House Commerce Committee have an 
air of desperation about them. The McGuire 
Act—now on the books—permits a manu- 
facturer to set retail prices in a State or 
Territory by the mere act of signing up one 
retailer to agree to the set price. But even 
this false nod in the direction of honoring 
contracts goes by the board in one of the 
present bills before the committee. All that 
would be necessary under that bill would be 
for the manufacturer to set retail prices 
without agreement of any retailer whatso- 
ever. 

Yet, if State courts objected to the fair 
trade laws even when they permitted price 
fixing under the guise of contract, what will 
the State courts think of a law—if Congress 
enacts it—that is an out-and-out grant to 
manufacturers to fix retail prices at will all 
over the country? 

It is no wonder that the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Justice Department are 
opposed to fair trade laws. Indeed, FTC 
Chairman John Gwynne had this to say to 
the committee: 

“The fixing of retail prices is inconsistent 
with the American system of free competi- 
tive enterprise and is contrary to public pol- 
icy expressed by Congress in the antitrust 
laws since 1890.” 
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There isn't much question that fair trade 
goes in the opposite direction from the prin- 
ciples of the antitrust laws. Fair trade, as a 
principle, prevents the customer from shop- 
ping around for the best price he can get— 
and the customers’ right to shop around is 
basic to our free competitive enterprise sys- 
tem. And fair trade permits the manufac- 
turer to assert a dead hand control over the 
sales of goods that are no longer his, 

Granted that a man who makes a thing 
has a right to charge for it what the market- 
place will give and thus set his own price. 
But if the Government told him that he had 
to charge a specific price, and sell his goods 
for no more and for no less, the manufac- 
turer would be the first to object. Yet, in 
seeking to control the price the retailer can 
ask for his goods, manufacturers are asking 
the same power to fix prices. 

No man, we think, ought to have control 
over goods he has sold to someone else. The 
retailer who has paid out his money for the 
goods ought to have the right to sell them 
for any price the market will support—or 
even to give them away. 

Instead of trying to find ways to 
strengthen fair trade laws that would pro- 
tect a few to the cost of a great many, it 
strikes us that Congress ought to look to 
repeal of the McGuire Act and thus free 
competition altogether from the dismal and 
discredited philosophy of fair trade. 


Jobs Past 60 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an interesting article 
from a recent issue of the National 
Tribune, the Stars and Stripes: 

Joss Past 60 

The Labor Department reports that the 
jobless market for idle workers is bad, worse 
than last year. The report cites statistics 
and expresses the hope of employers that 
employment may improve in the next few 
months, y 

We hope that their prediction comes true 
because there are too many unemployed 
right now in this great industrial country 
of ours. 

But in joining in this hope for increased 
employment throughout the Nation we think 
of one thing. If employment does increase 
who will benefit by such an increase? Nat- 
urally the younger group of the presently 
unemployed. That seems reasonable and 
we cannot blame the industrialists for em- 
ploying those from whom they may- expect 
& good many years of work. 

What becomes, however, of the older 
group? We might as well face the fact that 
once past 60 years of age and jobless, the 
chances of finding work are practically nil, 

Just one more reason why the administra- 
tion and Congress should give serious 
thought to the passage of H.R. 1181 which 
would give these unemployables who have 
served their country in time of war some- 
thing to live on in their declining days. 


The passage of H.R. 1181 would give some 


of the older veterans who are still struggling 


to hold on to jobs a chance to settle back 
and give the younger folk a chance to fill 
jobs for which we must admit, as a rule, they 
are more capable, physically, at least, to fill. 
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In our race for profits in industry more 
and more there has developed the thought 
that the oldsters must be cast off and their 
places taken by younger and stronger men 
and women—not necessarily more capable— 
but in the eyes of industry better risks than 
the older folks who have built up these in- 
dustries. 

It is a sad state of affairs but one which 
we face in these days of competition, What 
better way could be found than to take care 
of the men who have passed the age of em- 
ployability as gaged by our industrial sys- 
tem—the men who protected that system 
when it was threatened by strong enemies 
than to grant them the benefits provided bY 
H.R. 1181, 

Such action would care for two necessi- 
ties—the need of our older group and the 
opportunity for our younger men and women 
to replace them and continue to advance 
the progress of our country. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article appearing 
in the Record-Searchlight, of Redding, 
Calif., on January 9, 1959, entitled “A 


Serious Kill: Pollution Threatens 
Salmon”: 
A Serious KILL: POLLUTION THREATENS 


SALMON 


Heavy rains have kicked loose a pollution 
flow into the Sacramento River that threat- 
ens the king salmon population. 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife officials from Cole- 
man fish hatchery first spotted dead fish 
yesterday when they removed their fish traps 
at Keswick. All fish in the traps—411 king 
salmon and 11 steelhead—were dead. These 
were adult fish. 

State department of fish and game officials 
then checked the river from Keswick to the 
Highway 99 bridge and found young king 
salmon (fry) dead and dying along the river 
edge. ; 


Yesterday afternoon fish and game men 
planted three cans of fry salmon obtained 
from Coleman hatchery at three separate 
points along the river from 1 mile below 
Keswick to 4 miles below. Fourteen hours 
later, the fish in the can 1 mile below Kes- 
wick were all dead, 90 percent of those in a 
can 3 miles below Keswick were dead, and 
all were alive in the can 4 miles below. 

Water samples were obtained from various 
points along the river and are being sent to 
the Central Valley water pollution board for 
analysis. 

The State Department of Health is also 
working with fish and game taking samples 
of the water. 

“This is a serious fish kill,” said James 
Stokes, regional manager for the State Fish 
and Game Department, “and a blow to sal- 
mon fishing and reproduction in the Sacra- 
mento.” 

This morning, Stokes said, no fish were in 
the fish traps at Keswick, although prior to 
yesterday they were entering the traps in 
constant flow. 

Stokes said the pollution was caused by & 
combination of a heavy flow from the Spring 
Creek drainage and a low stage of flow in the 
Sacramento. 
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Swollen Spring and Slick Rock Creeks 
and heavy rains along the delta have washed 
deposits of copper and zinc into the Sacra- 
Mento, poisoning the fish, Stokes sald. 

The Mountain Copper Co, put into opera- 
tion last month a purifying system which 
flows out of its underground workings and 
filters the copper from the water before re- 
leasing it into the river. 

But, Stokes said, the buildup of copper 
deposits along the drainage and delta system 
before the new facility went into operation 
is probably now washing into the river. 

Stokes said that his department has recom- 
Mended that an increase in water releases 
from Shasta Lake into the river be made. He 
Said that studies have been made which show 
that a heavier flow in the river will ease the 
Pollution problem. 


Adam Smith Updated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent and most timely editorial appeared 
in the New Republic magazine of March 
16, 1959, and I commend it to the at- 
tention of our colleagues. It follows: 

ADAM SMITH UPDATED 


Certainly the President's muddied exhorta- 
tions and his advisers’ platitudes on the 
Sound dollar do no credit to the honorable 
tradition of conservative economic thought. 
There must be more to Adam Smith, circa 
1959, than obsessive longing for balanced 
budgets. In a February editorial, Fortune 
Presents a much more intelligent statement— 
One susceptible to close liberal evaluation. 
Its editorial opens with an attack on J. K. 
Galbraith for missing the “* * * basic lib- 
ertarian point that while the market in gen- 
eral enlarges the field of human choice, Goy- 
ernment action, however necessary, is by 
definition coercive.” Fortune temperately 
does not propose to eject Government from 
Society's affairs. But. granted that 
Government today will play an important 
Part in our lives through monetary and fiscal 
Policy, as well as because of the overriding 
needs of defense, still there are many places 
Where the functions of Government could be 
cut down, given some hard thought and half 
the ingenuity that modern liberals now give 
to enlarging the prerogatives of the State.” 
„Just where can the reductions be made? 

‘The privately financed toll road is a better 
bet than the Washington financed super- 
highway. Private power can do all that is 
Promised by new TVA's.” It is a harmful 
fiction that as a society grows richer 
it generates,” or can generate, its own built- 
in social security.” 

Does government action necessarily coerce? 
Do private markets necessarily liberate? In 
Some of its necessary functions, every gov- 
ernment employs compulsion, Tax pay- 
ments partially, and compulsory military 
Service nearly completely, limit the freedom 
Of the law abiding, and police and prisons 
impede the lawless. But this is scarcely the 
end of the matter. A case-by-case consid- 
eration of what modern democratic govern- 
Ments do tells a more complex story. A 
Category in themselves are the varied meas- 
Ures designed to shelter the unfortunate. 
Widows, dependent children, handicapped 

„ and the aged, none of them par- 
ticipants in the economic fray, depend for 
decent existence on government support. 
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Of course, no retired citizen, widow, or vet- 
eran is compelled to accept his government's 
bounty. But would he or she be freer with- 
out it? 

A second category of government activity 
enlarges economic choice by diminishing 
economic insecurity: unemployment com- 
pensation does not coddle its recipients; it 
enables them to move more readily from one 
job to another and to risk more easily geo- 
graphic and occupational change. As the 
case of the migratory farm laborer suggests, 
workers who must depend unaided upon 
their own resources enjoy precious little 
freedom. It is unnecessary to endorse the 
wisdom of our present agricultural policies 
to place the parity price program in the same 
general class. The point of these policies is 
the opportunity they offer farmers to choose 
less desperately between farming and other 
occupations. To stigmatize these programs 
as coercive is to ignore the opportunities to 
contract out of them and the essentially 
coercive face which unprotected competition 
presented to American agriculture before 
1933 and the first AAA. 

Put briefly, real freedom of choice implies 
the existence of genuine alternative. Prop- 
erly conceived, the range of government 
policies which promote economie stability (a 
third category to be considered), simul- 
taneously encourage individual security and 
individual choice. The fiscal and monetary 
policies to which Fortune is little more than 
resigned imperatively demand strengthening 
and resolute use. Tax cuts and public works 
could and should have limited the recession 
which still harasses an economy that has 4.8 
million unemployed. 

An increasingly important fourth type of 
government intervention attempts to fill the 
gaps left by private enterprise. For does not 
experience demonstrate that private enter- 
prisers have little interest in building the 
schools, hospitals, inexpensive housing, parks 
and concert halls which go far in defining 
the quality of a society? Yet such minimum 
urban amenities are precisely those which 
promote intelligent choice. Education wid- 
ens individual comprehension of alternatives 
and encourages accurate discrimination 
among them. In what sense, then can it be 
said that State action which enlightens its 
citizens, prepares them for wide choice, and 
infrequently competes with private author- 
ity, is coercive? 

These categories and examples far from 
exhaust the topic of Government's proper 
role and impact. But they are enough to 
imply that only when modern democratic 
Government acts uncreatively is its primary 
role coercive.. Much more frequently, it 
measurably serves the object of Fortune's de- 
sire, the widening of individual choice. 

Fortune's claim that “the market in general 
enhances the field of human choice“ exposes 
a characteristic conservative nostalgia. No 
doubt, in the 19th century there was much 
truth in the view that competition was for 
the most part free. Enterprise was relatively 
small and opportunities comparatively un- 
limited. Although the success stories fail 
to compute the human costs of the failures, a 
hundred years ago the bold, the imaginative, 
and the ruthless could build their lives in 
expectations of riches. Many a man’s strong 
hands molded his own fate. Or so, in retros- 
pect, it now appears. Fortunately, talent and 
industry still enjoy rewards in our society. 
But the conditions under which these re- 
wards may be grasped are drastically differ- 
ent. In particular, the character of the pri- 
vate market has changed so radically that in 
many parts of the economy private govern- 
ments, of varying benevolence, control the 
lives of employees, subordinates, suppliers 
and customers. This is one of the effects of 
the existence of great industrial empires like 
General Motors, General Electric, Du Pont, 
United States Steel, and their peers. If the 
markets which they control widen the field 
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of human choice it is equally accurate to 
maintain that employment in a Government 
bureaucracy does as much. Increasingly, the 
structure of business enterprise puts the 
small business unit under the domination of 
the large one. In Government work, small 
subcontractors exist at the discretion of large 
prime contractors. In ordinary production, 
small suppliers survive so long as their large 
customers decide against continued integra- 
tion of their productive facilities. Real 
choice thus becomes largely a prerogative of 
large enterprise. Insofar as the tendency 
has been checked and the small man per- 
mitted to thrive in the interstices of national 
markets, it is because ot, coercive“ Govern- 
ment which, at its most alert, prevents the 
big from growing bigger by merging with 
their own kind, discriminating in each oth- 
er's favor, and eliminating the small. In the 
reality of the private markets which surround 
us, it is very hard indeed to see much sub- 
stance in the vision of freedom which For- 
tune conjures up. 

Only at their peril will liberals ignore the 
potential dangers of Government as coercive 
agent, But liberals separate themselves from 
conservatives by their perception that in an 
economy in which giant corporations jostle 
each other only Government can succor the 
trampled, create a breathing space for the 
economic pygmies, insure a decent supply of 
basic cultural amenities, keep the economy 
stable, and moderate the exercise of private 
coercion. 


Red Envoy Expelled in Argentine Rioting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following news article 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of Tuesday, April 7, 1959: 

Rep ENVOY EXPELLED IN ARGENTINE RIOTING 


Buenos Arres, April 7.—The Argentine Gov- 
ernment today linked Soviet bloc diplomats 
with the bloody labor riot in Buenos Aires 
last week and said at least one envoy had 
been ordered expelled. 

A Government statement sald similar ac- 
tion is being considered against other mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps from countries 
behind the Iron Curtain.” The expelled dip- 
lomat was not named. 

Argentina is the second Latin American 
nation to act against Soviet bloc diplomats 
within a week. Mexico expelled two mem- 
bers of the Soviet Embassy last week, ac- 
cusing them of giving money and support to 
an illegal railway strike. 

The Argentine Government has blamed the 
Communists for last Friday’s rioting, in 
which 57 workers and policemen were in- 
jured. 

The newspaper Correo de La Tarde named 
three members of the Soviet bloc diplomatic 
colony and accused them of promoting labor 
unrest. 

Those named were Soviet Ambassador Mik- 
hail Alexevich Kastylev; Dr. Victor Dimitriu, 
Rumanian Chargé d'Affaires; and Mrs. Vera 
Lestova Zalka, wife of the Hungarian Am- 
bassador. 

Informants said the Government of neigh- 
boring Uruguay is considering taking stern 
measures against the Soviet Embassy, which 
has a larger staff than in any other South 
American country. 
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Friday's rioting erupted when workers 
gathered in the heart of the capital to pro- 
test the labor policies of the Frondizi gov- 
ernment. They included workers from 
unions dominated by Communists or fol- 
lowers of former Dictator Juan D. Peron. 

Rioters threw up barricades in the street, 
burned and overturned automobiles, and at- 
tacked streetcars and stores before police 
halted the disorders. 


Eliminate Income Tax and Government 
Business Operation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following testimony of 
Willis E. Stone before our Federal rela- 
tions committee of the Texas House of 
Representatives, in relation to income 
tax and getting the Government out of 
the conduct of business. To anyone 
concerned with these two matters, this 
presentation will be most interesting and 
informative: 

TESTIMONY or WILLIS E. STONE BEFORE THE 
FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, TEXAS LEGISLATURE, AUS- 
TIN, TEX., FOR PRESENTATION, APRIL 6, 1959 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman and the mem- 

bers of the house Federal relations commit- 

tee of the Texas Legislature. I deeply appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear before you 
for the purpose of discussing some well doc- 
umented views on Federal taxing and spend- 
ing, and the proposed solution to this prob- 
lem which is pending before you as Texas 

House Concurrent Resolution 6. 

To establish my identity, I am Willis E. 
Stone, chairman of the National Committee 
for Economic Freedom and president of the 
American Progress Foundation. My address 
is 6413 Franklin Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
I am also identified with several other or- 
ganizations which are attempting to bring 
better understanding of the American Con- 
stitution to the American people. 

As an industrial engineer I have long been 
concerned, as every good citizen should be, 
with the apparent fact that taxes are too 
low. This is evident because taxes have but 
one valid function, that of paying the costs 
of government, but taxes have failed to 
achieve this purpose by an average $12 bil- 
lion per year at the national level alone dur- 
ing these past 20 years, thus adding more 
than $240 billion to the national debt. 

This national insolvency is rubbing off on 
the States, and more and more we hear of the 
deep financial troubles of the several States. 
Unfortunately Texas is not immune from 
this problem—no State is. The problem has 
affected our people to such a degree that 
open tax revolts are flaring with increasing 
frequency in various areas. The one most 
newsworthy at the moment is the so-called 
Ritzville tax revolt in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

These tax protests give falr warning to the 
administrators of public affairs that taxes 
are too high to be borne willingly by our 
people. This comes at a time when legisla- 
tive bodies are looking more diligently than 
ever before for new tax sources to provide for 
the wants of the many agencies of Govern- 
ment which seem to sprout on all sides, 
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To the administrator, at least, taxes are 
too low. To the taxpayer, taxes are too high. 
The basic question uniting both sides of 
this puzzle involves the possibility that the 
cost of Government is too high. An investl- 
gation of this possibility reveals some star- 
tling facts. 

In seeking areas where sizable reduction in 
the cost of the Federal Government can be 
achieved, I have been amazed at the quan- 
tity of Federal corporate activities which ex- 
ist without any pretense of constitutional 
authority, and the enormous quantity of tax 
dollars they directly and indirectly absorb 
each year to pay their losses and hidden 
costs. 

That the members of this committee may 
appreciate the quantity of Federal agencies 
involved in some corporate activity directly 
competitive with private taxpaying enter- 
prises, a copy of fact sheet No. 1 has been 
attached to your copy of this transcript. It 
lists more than 700 Federal agencies so in- 
volved, 

Since the publication of this list, a series 
of case histories, each dealing with one speci- 
fic agency has been initiated. Thus far 27 re- 
leases have been issued, The cumulative 
losses identified from the budget records in 
the first 27 releases aggregate more than 624 
billion. To your copy of this transcript a 
sample issue of these releases has been at- 
tached. This sample deals with the Virgin 
Islands Corporation. 

With this information as the starting point 
an extended study of the manner and ex- 
tent in which tax funds have been spent in 
recent years can provide an idea of the poten- 
tial benefits available to all of us as such 
expenditures are abated. 

Under the label of “foreign aid" the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, who have never known mili- 
tary defeat, have been compelled to pay more 
treasure into the coffers of foreign powers 
than ali the vanquished people in history 
have been required to pay to their con- 
querors. 

On the domestic scene more than 700 Fed- 
eral corporate activities have been established 
without constitutional authority. They ab- 
sorb directly and indirectly more than half 
the total Federal revenue to pay their losses 
and hidden costs, They have taken over 40 
percent of the land area and 20 percent of 
the industrial capacity of the Nation, riding 
the backs of the American people as interest 
free, dividend free, rent free, cost free, and 
tax free princes of privilege, competing with 
every American, be he producer or consumer. 

To get some idea of the gigantic scale of 
the conquest of State and private lands, per- 
mit me to refer to page 221 of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Organization Manual, 1958-59, 
which asserts that the Interior Department 
alone has “custody of 750 million acres of 
land.” This is an area equal to 32.3 percent 
of the total land and water area of the United 
States and all its territories and possessions. 

Page 254 of the 1958-59 Organization Man- 
ual stipulates that the Forest Service “ad- 
ministers approximately 188 million acres.” 
This is an area equal to 8.1 percent of the 
total land and water area of the United States 
and all its territories and possessions. 

These two agencies alone have, according 
to these official statements, taken over an 
area greater than the combined area of 25 
European countries (list on request). 

To control this rapidly growing problem of 
Federal conquest of our States and our peo- 
ple, an amendment to the Constitution has 
been designed to repair the damage done and 
prevent its recurrence. It is a proposal which 
is pending before you as Texas House Con- 
current Resolution 6, An identical resolution 
has been formally approved by the State of 
Wyoming, It is pending before the Congress 
as House Joint Resolution 23, and is widely 
known as the Proposed 23d amendment 
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The two major companion provisions in this 
proposal are: 

"BECTION 1. The Government of the United 
States shall not engage in any business, pro- 
fessional, commercial, financial, or indus 
enterprise except as specified in the Constl- 
tution. 

“Sec. 4, The 16th article of amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States shall 
stand repealed and thereafter Congress 
not levy taxes on personal incomes, estates, 
and/or gifts.” 

This amendment would stop the political 
gift of our tax dollars to foreign socialistic 
and communistic governments, leaving indi- 
viduals to do this on a voluntary basis if 
they wish. This business of foreign grants 
and credits annually amounts to about $5 
billion. 

This amendment would cause the Federal 
corporate activities to be sold back to the 
American people from whom they were taken. 
It is estimated the land, buildings, and fa- 
cilities, even under forced sale, would bring 
better than $65 billion, all of which should 
be applied to the national debt, particularly 
as series E and F bonds would probably be 
employed to buy those properties. 

This estimate of the recovery value of these 
properties is very low, as is evidenced by the 
history of the sale of the Inland Water- 
ways Corp.'s barge lines and the federally 
owned synthetic rubber plants. May I illus- 
trate by quoting from the Rubber Produc- 
ing Facilities Disposal Commission. The 
Commission's report to Congress, dated Jan- 
uary 1956, page 5, recited the fact that the 
total book value of the plants sold amounted 
to $127,617,000. They had produced an aC- 
cumulated deficit during the period of Gov. 
ernment operation of $134,693,000, for a total 
investment of $262,310,000, 

The same report, same page, cites the fact 
that these facilities were sold back to tax- 
paying private enterprise at a total price 


‘$284,848,000 which is $22,538,000 over the 


total cost of the Government excursion into 
rubber production. As private enterprises 
they have been paying substantial taxes, Fed- 
eral, State, and local, 

An extensive program of selling Federal 
corporate activities back to the America® 
people on this scale would rapidly eliminate 
the national debt, particularly as we learn 
from the Federal Real and Personal Property 
Inventory Report of June 30, 1957, by thé 
Committee on Government Operations (P. 
13) that the grand total of the acquisition 
cost of such property held by Government 
exceeds $250 billion, 8 

But let's assume that the properties and 
facilities affected by the amendment will not 
bring their book value plus more than 100 
percent such as in the rubber plant dis, 
program. Let's assume that they will not 
even return their book value or acquisition 
value. Ass that they will only yield 
$65 billion, the disposal would produce the 
following results in such a year as 1959, 
upon the information contained in the 1969 
budget. 

First, we would not be required to pro- 
vide taxes to pay interest on the $65 billlon 
of national debt paid off. At a 3 percent 
interest rate this means a savings of $1,950 
million per year. 

To amortize this $65 billion over a 40- 
year period costs another $1,625 million per 
year which would not be required from the 
taxpayers. 

A study of the Federal budget during the 
past 10 years indicates that the losses ac 
cumulated by the Federal corporate activi- 
ties, even though they operate interest free, 
dividend free, rent free, cost free and tax 
free, haye exceeded $10 billion each year, 
and in 1959 the welfare splurge? 
shoved these losses well above the $19 bil- 
lion mark. 


1959 


It is estimated that more than 40 percent 
of the 2% million Federal employees draw- 
ing pay from the general fund are exclusive- 
ly employed in providing services to the 

eral corporations without cost to those 
Corporate activities. An average $4,300 per 
year for these employees means a cost to 
the taxpayers of $4,300 million per year. 

Selling the Federal corporate activities 
back to the American people would cause 
those employees to become more profitably 
employed by the expanded private enter- 
Prise system, stopping this payroll as a cost 
of Government, and also eliminating the 
goods, services and facilities they now con- 
sume which is estimated at 3 times payroll, 
` Or $12,900 million per year based on the 1959 
estimate. 

These five items of potential savings add 
Up thus: 

Millions 
of dollars 
Goods, services and facilities that 

Dein deen ckioae 
Payroll that can be saved 

which can be eliminated 


e sanaa oe Se 19, 000 
terest that can be saved 1,950 
Amortization charges saved 1, 625 
r 39. 775 

Plus savings from terminating 
c esis 5, 000 
Potential saving (1959 level). 44, 775 

Compared to individual income 
taxes collected 1959: 36, 900 
Leaving a surplus o 7,875 

Accommodating repeal of estate 
and gift taxes 1959 1,393 
Making a net surplus of 6. 482 


By repealing individual income, estate 
4nd gift taxes at the same time the Federal 
Corporate activities are sold back to the 
American people. 

But this is by no means the end of the 
Statistical facts relating to this question. 
When $37 Dillion are added to the take 
home pay of the American people simply 
because it is not deducted from the pay en- 
Velope, it will produce the greatest period 
Of economic expansion in history. This 
Money being spent for the things people 
Want will enormously increase the revenue 
Of the Federal Government from corpora- 
tion taxes, excise taxes, imposts and the 
Many miscellaneous taxes currently levied. 

A 20 percent increase in the volume of 
business from the present taxpaying busi- 
ness community would increase the corpo- 
rate and excise yield by $5,100 million at the 
1959 level. ` 

As 20 percent of the industrial capaci 
Now owned by Government would be back 
on the tax rolls, this would mean an in- 
Crease in tax receipts from these sources 
in such a year as 1959 of $3,825 milion. 

Add these two items to the surplus cited 
above and the total of the new tax sources 
and the surplus amounts to $15,407 million. 

This would absorb the deficit of the 1959 

year of $12,900 million and leave a net 
Surplus which can be applied to the national 
debt of 82.507 million. 

Although this outlines the potential bene- 
fits to apply to both Government and people 
from applying the “Proposed 23d Amend- 
ment“ in such a year as 1959, there is a de- 
cided uniformity in the results of tabula- 
tions from year to year regardless of the 
Changes in the factors involved. 

Nor are the elements described above all 
the benefits to be expected. There is the 
Matter of collecting the income tax which 
Would no longer be involved. This amounts 
to more than $200 million per year. It is 
estimated that the printing of the tax forms 
&nd all the auxiliary items related to the in- 
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come tax collections costs more than $100 
million per year, and the cost of the postage 
to handle the flood of parcels, booklets and 
letters connected to tax collections adds 
about $40 million per year to the deficit of 
the Post Office Department. In these items 
another $340 million can be saved, and help 
pay off the national debt or reduce taxes in 
other areas. 

Strangely, by applying the terms of this 
amendment miraculous changes will be pro- 
duced in the local and State taxing prob- 
lems. 

Your difficulties are great because the tax 
drain before you ever reach the citizens of 
Texas has become unbearable. Your diffi- 
culties arise because the taxes you must de- 
vise are an added burden upon already ex- 
hausted people. By putting an end to the 
Marxist income tax program, the take-home 
pay of the people of Texas and every other 
State will be about 20 percent greater than 
at present without adding a single penny 
to the rate of pay or to the costs of produc- 
tion. The people of Texas would no longer 
be exhausted before they faced the problem 
of local and State taxes. 

Then, too, there will be a vast increase in 
the volume of taxable property. I am not 
certain about the percentage of Texas which 
has been taken over by the Federal agencies 
without constitutional authority for doing 
so, but I do know about my own State of 
California where the Federal Government 
owns about 48 percent of the State. Selling 
back the property held without constitu- 
tional authority will put about 40 percent 
more property on the tax rolls to share the 
burden with the present taxpayers, so that 
even if the cost of State government is in- 
creased, the share each taxpaying unit will 
be required to pay will be lessened. This will 
be spectacularly true in such a State as Ne- 
vada where the Federal Government owns 
and occupies 87 percent of the land area. 

Come to think of it, how can a State be 
considered as a sovereign State when the 
jurisdiction of the State government extends 
to only 13 percent of the area of the State? 

In each State, and in each city, and to 
each person, the situation differs, but in 
every instance, without exception, the trans- 
fer of these vast political empires back to 
the American people, to be restored to the 
constitutional protection which the Found- 
ing Fathers originally intended for our in- 
dividual enterprise system, means an infinite 
variety of benefactions beyond the power of 
human tion—just as the Constitu- 
tion itself held advantages for us far be- 
yond the dream of those who gave it life. 

The proposed 23d amendment pending be- 
fore you as Texas House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 6 can achieve these amazing things, not 
because it adds something new to the Con- 
stitution or takes anything from it, but only 
because it will give the Constitution as origi- 
nally established new force and effect. In- 
stead of grinding the people down under an 
inhuman load of individual income taxes, 
those taxes, and the need for them, would be 
abolished. 

Instead of the Federal Government operat- 
ing at an annual average deficit of $12 billion 
per year, as it has during the last 20 years, 
we can balance the budget, amply maintain 
all essential and constitutionally authorized 
functions of Government, and pay off the 
national debt at a rapid rate. 

Instead of the violent conflict between 
Government and people regarding which 
shall own and operate the enterprises cre- 
ated by the people, we will have a Govern- 
ment devoted to protecting our lives and 
property. 

Instead of the Federal Government being 
the greatest pauper in history, it will be re- 
turned to a solvent position and regain the 
affection of the American people—and the 
affection of the citizen is the greatest asset 
any government can possess. 
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This all adds up to the simple equation 
that when we stop political competition with 
the private enterprises of taxpayers the tax 
problem will very largely be solved. 

At the same time, the sovereignty of the 
States will be restored, just as the Constitu- 
tion intended. 

It will restore international justice, con- 
fidence, and honor. 

It will reestablish the American theme of 
“equal justice under law,” with Government 
back at its rightful job of governing and 
regulating, protecting our lives and property. 

It will constitute a great rebirth of lib- 
erty, making us free, in fact, when we are 
brave enough to face the issue and do the job. 

Even the strife between management and 
labor will vanish when labor regains the full 
reward of toil by eliminating the withhold- 
ing tax, putting a greater net increase in the 
pay envelope of the American people than 
any politician or any labor leader ever dared 
to think about. 

These factors are sound in every way, 
heavily supported with evidence from ofi- 
cial records. It staggers the imagination 
that so many benefactions to Government 
and people can arise from the restoration of 
economic justice and fiscal balance, yet our 
history and tradition verify these facts. 


Reorganization of the 109th Field Artil- 
lery of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE Of REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
te extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Record of Thursday, April 
2, 1959: 

REORGANIZATION OF GUARD 

Today the Record is publishing a summary 
of the plan for a complete reorganization of 
the Pennsylvania Army National Guard. 
The far-reaching changes include a provision 
for two artillery battalions for Wilkes-Barre 
instead of one. For this and other reasons 
detailed in a news article, a significant new 
chapter is being written in what we know 
today as the 109th Field Artillery. As its new 
milestone is reached, we cite some of the his- 
torical background of an organization of 
which Wilkes-Barre and the surrounding 
area can be justly proud. 

The 109th was first organized in 1775 and 
has 23 battle streamers in addition to the 
Presidential Citation and the Luxembour 
Croix de Guerre. $ 

The 9th Pennsylvania Infantry, as it was 
known from 1873 to 1916, included com- 
panies as follows: Six in Wilkes-Barre, A, B, 
D, E, F, and K; three in Pittston, C, H, and 
M; one in Hazleton, G; one in Plymouth, I; 
one in Nanticoke, L. 

In 1916 it was reorganized as the 3d Penn- 
sylvania FA Regiment for border service and 
became the 109th Field Artillery Regiment 
for World War I in 1917. After World War I 
it was organized with the Regiment Head- 
quarters and 2d Battalion in Wilkes-Barre, 
and Batteries A, B, and C in Nanticoke, Pitts- 
ton, and Plymouth, About 1930 the Pittston 
battery was disbanded and Battery B was 
established at Tunkhannock. 

This organization remained until 1942 
when, with the triangular reorganization, the 
109th FA lost Regimental Headquarters Bat- 
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tery to the Tank Destroyer Battalion and 
the Ist Battalion to the 193d FA Regiment, 
both outside the division. In 1946 upon 
reorganization the 109th FA Battalion was 
kept in the Wilkes-Barre Armory as it is 
now, but there was also the 967th FA Bat- 
talion, with batteries as follows: Headquar- 
ters, Wilkes-Barre; A, Wilkes-Barre; B, Nan- 
ticoke; C, Plymouth; Service,-Danville (re- 
organized in Nanticoke in 1950) . 

This battalion was, of course, outside the 
division. It was called to duty in 1951 and 
was not thereafter reorganized. 

After the return of most of the personnel 
in 1952, the 109th FA Battalion was again 
reorganized in the: Wilkes-Barre Armory. 
Tank Company of the 109th Infantry was 
organized in Nanticoke in 1954. Company D 
of the 109th Infantry was organized in Ply- 
mouth, also in 1954. p 

In 1946 or 1947 Cannon Company of the 
109th Infantry was organized in Pittston 
and since 1953 has been the 109th Infantry 
Heavy Mortar Company. 


+ 


Statement of Hon. Melvin Price, of 
Illinois, in Support of Federal Unem- 
ployment Compensation Standards 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Aprif 13, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith my statement to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means in 
support of legislation to estabilsh Fed- 
eral unemployment compensation stand- 
ards: 

STATEMENT oF Hon. MeEtvin Price, or 
ILLINOIS, HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, TO THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS IN 
Svupport OF FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION STANDARDS LEGISLATION 
Mr. Chairman, I congratulate this commit- 

tee for scheduling hearings on the critical 
issue of improved Federal standards for un- 
employment compensation and I am deeply 
grateful for the courtesy of the committee 
and of the chairman for allowing me to state 
the reasons I believe the committee should 
report a bill establishing such improved 
standards. 

The bill I have introduced, H.R. 3580, like 
others before you, would strengthen the al- 
ready existing Federal Standards Act under 
which the unemployment compensation laws 
of every State now operate. It would increase 
the number of workers eligible for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, and in addition 
it would provide improved benefits for a max- 
imum of 39 weeks In ali of our States. These 
higher benefits would be payable so that a 
worker thrown out of a job by no fault of his 
own could draw weekly payments of at least 
two-thirds of his ordinary salary or wages, 
or one-half of the average of salaries and 
wages in his State, whichever ts smaller. 

Mr. Chairman, this expert committee is 
intimately familiar with the details of such 
legislative proposals and with the taxing 
programs that would be required to finance 
them. I believe that in the technical and tax 
fields my bill is sound, but I would like to 
discuss the general principles Involved. 

What is the origin of our unemployment 
compensation systems in our various States? 
Why, they came into existence by Federal 
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action. A bill was passed by Congress, in the 
depths of the great depression nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago, establishing a Federal 
tax upon employers to finance unemploy- 
ment benefits. But the bill also contained a 
provision that if the States would set up their 
own systems, meeting certain standards laid 
down in the Federal law, most of the tax re- 
ceipts would be remitted to the States for 
operating thelr systems. 

And what has been the history of the sys- 
tems? An enormous variety has come into 
existence, over and above the standards re- 
quired by law, by which some States pay 
much more and some States much less than 
each other and than the average. There are 
differences in the eligibility rules, in the 
length of time for benefits, of the size of 
benefits, in the tax rates that employers now 
must pay to finance the systems that have 
been recognized as socially desirable, 

This has had two very bad results. In the 
first place, there is a quite natural tendency 
in the State legislatures- not to make swift 
and major improvements in their local sys- 
tems that may lay a burden on business that 
does not exist in neighboring States. The 
members of this committee are practical, 
knowledgeable, well informed. You know 
the force of a witness" argument, before a 
State legislative committee, urging that taxes 
and social welfare programs be kept at a 
level that enables the State to remain com- 
petitive. 

In the second place, this system has pre-. 
vented the Federal law from working as it 
was supposed to work. What are the rea- 
sons for unemployment compensation? 
They are both humanitarian and economic. 
The theory is that benefits for a worker 
thrown out of his job will ease the shock 
and loss until he is able to find a new job; 
this is for the benefit of the worker and his 
family. But the further theory is that pay- 
ment of benefits will maintain the worker's 
purchasing power, at a reduced minimum, so 
that the economy does not suffer a total loss 
in periods òf severe recession. The economic 
reasons for jobless compensation benefits are 
as Imperative as the humanitarian reasons. 

I think it can be considered as proved that 
under the existing law, neither the humani- 
tarian nor the economic objectives are being 
wholly met. 

The statisticians report that during the 
recent recession, the loss in wages and 
salaries resulting from the unemployment of 
nearly 6 million was not compensated for in 
any adequate way. Perhaps 40 percent of 
the jobless never became eligible for any un- 
employment benefits at all, elther because 
they were not covered under the general 
terms of the State laws or under the specific 
exemptions. And out of the total, not more 
than 30 percent of the wage loss was re- 
covered through benefits. 

I urge this committee to consider very 
seriously whether the time is not past for 
the breaking of new ground, for a giant stride 
forward that would cure the deficiencies 
which all of us can see have developed across 
the past quarter of a century. 

Unemployment compensation, Mr. Chair- 
man, seems to me one of the wisest programs 
of our modern age. Our economy is a mar- 
velously efficient enterprise, but it is subject 
to the shifts and changes that are a part 
of the price of freedom. Jobless benefits, 
financed through an orderly system set forth 
by law, offer the most effective protection 
against individual suffering and the most 
effective cushion against shocks to our na- 
tional health. 

When we deal with the subject of im- 
proved Federal standards, let us recognize 
that we are doing nothing unprecedented, 
We got our system in the first place by the 
setting up of Federal standards, and I think 
it fair to say that without these standards 
we would not today have unemployment 
benefit programs in all of our States. What 
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we are confronted with is the question of 
whether it-is not necessary now to modern- 
ize the standards, to remove as between the 
States competition in low tax rates and low 
benefits, to cure weaknesses that the passage 
of time bas revealed in the law as it was 
first written. 

I am well aware that the President has 
thrown his weight, at least negatively, against 
the bill and the program for which I speak 
today. I can merely say that I consider this 
attitude extremely shortsighted—an example 
of a deplorable tendency in the White House 
to confuse the letter of States rights wit! 
the spirit that infuses our entire system 
government. There is no genuine issue of 
States rights involved here, but merely * 
broader question of how we can wisely use 
information now available to us to strengthen 
a program that is very much in the-tnterest 
of the country, a bulwark of our free enter- 
price system and a proper protection of our 
people. 

This committee is well aware that com- 
mon report has it that the Secretary of Labor 
was prepared to support a new Federal stand- 
ards program until he was overruled bY 
others in the White House. It is well aware 
that the first chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, Dr, Arthur 
Burns, believes that a swift improvement 
and expansion of our jobless compensation 
law is the greatest contribution we could 
make to maintaining a sound économy. 

I respectfully suggest that this session of 
the Congress should take account of the 
passage of time since the unemployment 
compensation laws were written, should face 
the realities of the need for an improv 
system, should recognize its own opportunity 
to initiate a tremendous forward step. Ou 
this subject, I believe that bold thinking 
and bold action would meet with an over- 
whelming favorable public response. 


Prayer of Rabbi Joseph Rudavsky, Guest 
Chaplain of Massachusetts Senate, on 
March 24, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
wish to include the prayer of Rabbi 
Joseph Rudavsky, of Lawrence, at the 
opening session of the Massachusetts 
Senate on March 24, 1959, who was the 
guest of Senator William X. Wall, of 
Lawrence, Mass.: 

The following prayer was offered by Rabb! 
Joseph Rudavsky, of Lawrence: 

Today is Purim, festival of joy, gladness 
dedicated to the proposition that the Ha- 
mans of all ages—men, merchants of prej- 
udice, purveyors of hatred—may yet learn 
the truth “that to bigotry there can be no 
sanction." Purim, festival of religious 
equality, commemorating the right of wor- 
ship. The privilege to stand stalwart, con- 
sistent with one’s faith and belief. 

On Purim we pray to thee, O God, creator 
of all, to implant in humanity the qualities 
of love and understanding, of courage and 
wisdom, of patience and humility. As we 
are grateful to Thee for people of prophetic 
stamp, so do we pray to Thee, for our lead- 
ers, who serve to inculcate these ideals in the 
people. 

O God of our fathers, bless us and shield 
our leaders with wisdom and fortitude, that 
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they may lead the people in righteousness. 
Enable our legislators to make of our land, 
a land of justice and goodness for all. Help 
them to our life for a better day. 
Strengthen their hands and bless them with 
consecrated hearts to serve our people with 
devotion and dedication, that our land, the 
land of the brave, may ever be the home of 
the free, its beacon shining, a guiding light 
to those yet struggling in darkness and op- 
Pression, yearning for the light. May their 
inspiration ever be peace, and their lodestar 
ever be justice for all mankind. Amen. 


Secretary Benson’s Speech in Dallas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER ° 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include Secretary Benson’s speech 
in Dallas before the 50th annual con- 
vention of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associ- 
ation, April 7, 1959: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tarr BENSON aT 50TH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION or TEXAS COTTON GINNERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, DALLAS, TEX., APRIL 7, 1959 


I am delighted to join you in this 50th 
annual convention of the Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, This, I understand, is the 
largest meeting of its kind anywhere in the 
United States. It is both a signal honor and 
a challenging responsibility to have the op- 
portunity to meet with so many representa- 
tives of the entire cotton industry. 

And, may I add, your Texas welcome leaves 
Nothing to be desired. There is an old say- 
ing, “The glory of the house is hospitality.” 
Hospitality is also one of the glories of the 
People of this great State. 

But I did not come here simply to sing the 
Praises of Texas. My mission is to talk 
frankly with you about agriculture in general 
and cotton in particular. 

The facts indicate that 1958 was a year of 
Substantial improvement for most U.S. 
farmers. 

The per capita income of our farm people, 
from all sources, rose 1044 percent to $1,068. 
This was a new high. It was 9 percent above 
the previous record of $983 in 1951—a war 
year, 

The fact is that the per capita income of 
our farm people had a more favorable rela- 
tionship to the income of nonfarm people 
last year than it did in 1952—the year before 
this administration took office. 

Farm operators’ realized net income rose 
to $13.1 billion in 1958. This was the highest 
in 5 years. The gain over 1957 was $2.2 bil- 
lion, or 20 percent. 

Prices received for farm products averaged 
6 percent above 1957 and were the highest 
since 1953. 

‘The value of farm assets, the proportion of 
farms owned by their operators, and the 
Standard of living of farm families were all 
higher in 1958 than ever before. 

The total assets of U.S. agriculture at the 
beginning of this year reached $200 billion, 
Farmers’ net equities, after all debts, were 
$177.4 billion. This was a gain in equities of 
about $11 billion over a year earlier, and a 
Bain of $134 billion since 1940. 

This is not to say, however, that agricul- 
ture's major difficulties have all been solved. 
Far from it. We still have surpluses of some 
Crops, The cost-price squeeze is still pinch- 
ing our farm people. We still have many 
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underemployed, low-income farm families. 
A few crops are still under programs which 
are outmoded, too costly, discriminatory and 
harmful to_agriculture as a whole. The 
President's message of January 29 clearly 
showed the need for prompt action in this 
regard. 

Now, what about cotton? Here, too, the 
situation is not all that we would like but 
assuredly it is better by far than it was a 
couple of years ago. You will recall that the 
cotton carryover in mid-1956 was at a tre- 
mendous record high of 14.5 million bales. 

Since then, largely through the vast sub- 
sidized export program, supplemented by 
acreage reductions, the carryover has been 
reduced by 40 percent. It stood at about 
8.7 million bales as of August 1958. It will 
be at about that same level next August. Al- 
though still burdensome, this is the smallest 
carryover since 1953—54. 

Domestic consumption of cotton is picking 
up beyond previous estimates. Business con- 
ditions are generally good, and that favor- 
able fact is being reflected in increased mill 
use of cotton, If the current rate of con- 
sumption is maintained, we will use about 8.5 
million bales here at home this marketing 
year. That would be a substantial gain over 
last year and the year before. 

I wish I could say the same for exports. 
At present, it looks as though about 3,mil- 
lion bales will be exported this year. Thus, 
total disappearance” will be about the same 
as the 1958 production. 

Now, I don’t want to get into a second 
guessing contest with anyone. But I do ob- 
ject strongly to the mistaken notion that the 
Department of Agriculture has been, or is, 
dragging its feet on the cotton export pro- 


gram. 

Let's look at the facts. Since the begin- 
ning of the 1956-57 marketing year, and 
through this marketing year, our cotton ex- 
ports will total about 16.5 million bales. 
This is an average of over 5 million bales 
a year. I recall quite clearly that in testi- 
mony and debate at the time the export 
legislation was discussed, 4.5 to 5 milion 
bales was then ded as a “fair historical 
share of the world market” for U.S. cotton. 
Of course, this estimated share is not a static 
figure. It may vary up or down from one 
time to another. 

I want tosay with all the earnestness at my 
command that I will continue to seek a fair 
share for American cotton, whatever that 
share may be. 

During the 1956-57 marketing year we 
exported 7.6 million bales of cotton, the 
highest since 1933. 

In 1957-58 we exported 5.7 million bales. 

‘The total of more than 13 million bales 
in the 2 years was an outstanding record of 
successful, competitive exports—far above 
the expectations of many cotton men. 

Cotton exports could not be expected to 

continue at these high levels. Foreign 
stocks, which had been low, were built up to 
high levels. This is one reason why our ex- 
ports during the current marketing year 
have fallen off. But the record shows that 
our export programs have been effective. 
They have moved a lot of cotton in the in- 
terests of the American cotton grower and 
in line with the expressed wish of the 
Congress. 
I do not believe, however, that the cotton 
export program is a permanent solution. We 
must seek markets on a sound competitive 
basis through normal market channels. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
we have moved this cotton under the sub- 
sidy program at a substantial cost to US. 
taxpayers. It will continue to be expensive to 
do this. 

The export subsidy rate which we have 
announced for the beginning of the next 
marketing year will be about $40 per bale ex- 
ported. To this cost must be added that of 
the difference between the purchase price for 
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choice A cotton and the resale price for un- 
restricted use. After taking into considera- 
tion the administrative expenses, this phase 
of our subsidy operations will result in a 
cost of about 620 per bale. This means that 
on the choice A cotton which is exported the 
subsidy will cost taxpayers $60 a bale. 

No matter how you figure it, this adjust- 
ment to meet competitive world prices will be 
costly. Why? Because of the long continued 
use of unsound programs. 

Textile activity both at home and abroad 
is picking up. This upsurge should reach 
substantial proportions in the coming mar- 
keting year. 

The new cotton law, with which you are 
all familiar, should help producers and the 
entire cotton industry. It is designed to pro- 
vide more freedom to plant, to market, to 
compete, and to make decisions. 

A total of about 69,000 farm operators have 
elected the choice B upland cotton program 
for their farms for 1959. Allotments for 
these farms are thereby increased from a 
total of 2.5 million acres to 3.6 million acres. 

I imagine one of the questions uppermost 
in your minds is how the Department is 
going to operate its purchase and sale of 
choice A cotton. Although we have not yet 
announced all of the details, we are cur- 


.rently planning to operate somewhat along 


the same lines as the loan program. Pur- 
chases and sales will be made through local 
ple. x 

This would mean that qualified persons or 
firms—ginners, banks, cotton. buyers, cotton 
merchants, cotton cooperatives, or ware- 
housemen—would be permitted to enter into 
agreements with the Government and act as 
agencies for the purchase of choice A cotton 
from local producers. An approved purchas- 
ing agency could be approved as a sales 
agency to sell choice A cotton locally. 

I must stress that this is not final. Many 
details still have to be settled. But I assure 
you that we adhere firmly to the principle of 
making maximum use of private trade chan- 
nels. That has been our philosophy from 
the beginning. We hold to it strongly. 

Another question you want answered is, 
When are we going to start? We expect to 
have the purchase program out in time to 
take care of your early crop areas. The sales 
program details may take a little longer, but 
they will be ready before the August 1 begin- 
ning of the new crop year. Sales of cotton 
under the provisions of the new program 
cannot begin until then. 

It is my belief that the Agricultural Act 
of 1958 as it applies to cotton can help this 
great industry move toward expanded mar- 
kets at home and abroad. 

On the other hand, it is by no means a 
complete solution to our cotton problems. 
Over the past 20 or 25 years the cotton in- 
dustry has become involved in a complex— 
almost bewildering—situation which is by 
no means easy to unscramble. 

My complaint about the old cotton pro- 
gram is simply this: Over the years it was 
loaded down with so many conflicting gad- 
gets that it became wholly unworkable. 

The price-support mechanism was frozen 
at a production-incentive but market- 
destroying level. Markets were handed to 
synthetics on & silver platter. We have 
spent 6 years to thaw out the system, 
and the job isn't finished yet. 

In addition, over the years special fringe 
benefits, such as the % Middling provision, 
were provided, which had the effect through 
1954 of making the actual support level even 
higher than the unrealistic 90 percent of 
parity. 8 

On the other hand, a number of special 
provisions, plus the technological revolution, 
made acreage controls almost ridiculously 
ineffective. 

All this added up to a classic example of 
trying to have your cake and eat it too. 
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It just can’t be done—not for cotton or 
any other commodity, 

The effects of such contradictory policies 
are even more evident in the case of wheat. 
Despite the control programs, we now have 
by far the greatest wheat surplus in all 
history. 

By July 1960 the carryover of wheat will 
be about 1% billion bushels—enough to 
supply our normal domestic requirements 
2% years. We will have 83%, billion tied 
up in wheat alone. 

We have spread the Wheat Belt all over 
America. Wheat acreage has increased in 
areas of cost, while acres have been 
cut back in areas where production is most 
efficient. This doesn't make sense. 

Not only have surpluses of a few crops 
piled up, the cost of the price-support pro- 
gram is staggering—indefensible, 

Our total investment in price-supported 
commodities is now $9 billion. It will prob- 
ably exceed $10 billion by the end of the 
next fiscal year. 

It Is estimated that during the next fiscal 
year we will spend more than $1 billion— 
$1 billion—just for storage, tion, 
and interest on these Government-held 
surpluses. j 

It is apparently impossible for a Secretary 
of Agriculture to deal effectively with the 
present critical problems of agriculture al- 
ways on the basis of just necessity or just 
economics—he must sometimes face up to 
the politics. = 

There is nothing disgraceful in the word 
politics or in the word “politician.” Politics 
is the art of government and good politics 
makes for good government. ‘The very foun- 
dation of this Government was a document 
divinely inspired that was drafted and 
adroltly handled by politically educated men 
to become an instrument for freedom. What 
we must strive for In the political factor of 
the formula is to have political action gov- 
erned by the economic facts. And this is 
where the failures haye occurred. 

I think it must be admitted that in the 
past there has been an overemphasis on 
political approaches to farm problems which 
are basically economic. 

Agriculture must not be sacrificed on the 
political auction block. Agriculture is 
neither Republican nor Democrat, It is 
American. 

Let us be candid. Both major parties 
share responsibility for the situation in 
which we now find ourselves. But more 
important is the responsibility for getting 
to the solution. Congress has our recom- 
mendations. It is my sincere hope that the 
action so urgently needed will be taken 
without further delay. 

No one has more concern than I about the 
cost of these farm . This Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has been administering, 
and is still required to administer, within 
the straitjacket of outmoded laws, the most 
costly, irrational, hodgepodge ever 
patched together. It is the result of 25 years 
of political attempts to solve economic prob- 
lems, seemingly with an assiduous determi- 
nation to pretend that economics does not 
exist. 

Do you think that as a farmer, the son of 
a farmer, yes, the grandson of a farmer, and 
as a former county agent, and now as a 
spokesman for farmers, I enjoy for 1 min- 
ute the distinction of administering the third 
largest item in the Federal budget? Of 
course not. 

But be assured, I would not hesitate to 
defend this program if it were serving the 
best interests of our farm families and the 
people of the Nation. The truth of the 
matter is that these stupendous surpluses 
and heavy costs are not only sapping the 
vitals of free agriculture, they are also a 
threat to the solvency of this Nation. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is subject to 
many pressures and crossfires. Opposition 
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to change—to sound economic solutions to 
economic problems—has been almost unbe- 
lievable. My opponents can't agree on a 
constructive solution of the farm dilemma, 
Really, the only general agreement among 
my opponents is this: 

“Let's saddle Benson with all of the ills of 


‘ agriculture, and especially with the cost of 


the mess we helped cook up for him.” 

With smoke screens of distortions and half- 
truths, those who would dodge responsibility 
for obvious fallures seek to obliterate the 
facts, But a rising crest of informed and 
aroused public opinion is beginning to pene- 
trate the fog of confusion. 

One of the largest national farm mag- 
azines recently invited farmers to tell Con- 
gress what to do about price-support pro- 
grams. 

In replying to that poll, 55 percent voted 
for “no supports, no controls, no floors, free 
market prices; get the Government clear 
out.” 

This is a significant increase over the 50 
percent who in a similar poll a year ago fa- 
vored getting the Government out of farming. 

Another 15 percent favored emergency sup- 
ports only “to prevent disaster from a huge 
crop or sudden loss of markets; floors set at, 
‘say 50 percent of parity, or 75 percent of the 
average 3-year market price and no produc- 
tion bontrols.“ 

Another 8 percent wanted adjustment sup- 
ports such as 90 percent of the average 3- 
year market price, permitting gradual ad- 
justment to normal markets and moderate 
production control when necessary to ease 
adjustments.” 

Only 22 percent wanted more Government 
price help. This breaks down into 14 per- 
cent who favor a return to supports at 90 
percent of parity or more and 8 percent who 
asked for production payments. 

This nationwide poll showed that 8 out of 
10 of the farmers want greater freedom and 
less Government in farming. In the South 
the figures are 81 percent for more freedom 
in farming as against 19 percent for more 
Government in f 8 

Yes; the voice of the American farmer calls 
in louder and louder tones for more freedom 
to act, and less Government interference. 

If this is what farmers want what are we 
waiting for—what is Congress waiting for? 
I repeat, we've made our recommendations. 
Why don't they act? 

In January, the President again asked the 
Congress to make forthright changes in our 
farm price supports. He urged that price 
supports no longer be related to a standard 
45 years old, but to a percentage of the aver- 
age market price during the immediately pre- 
ceding years. 

If the Congress still prefers to keep exist- 
ing parity standards, the President urged 
that the Secretary be given discretion to es- 
tablish the support level for all commodities 
in accordance with guidelines fixed by law. 
This is now permitted for all of the 250 com- 
mercially produced commodities except the 
16 for which supports are mandatory. 

Either of these changes would be construc- 
tive. Under either course, the surplus could 
be reduced, the cost cut, production controls 
relaxed, and markets developed. Our farm 
people could make more of their own deci- 
sions. The Government could resume its 
proper function of promoting fatm research, 
expanding and developing markets, protect- 
ing soil and water resources, improving farm 
credit, and so on. We would help stabilize 
markets, not price ourselves out of them. 

Congress recognized the need for farm pro- 
gram revision last year by passing the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958. This act made some 
limited changes in the program for corn, 
cotton, and rice. Now we need prompt and 
effective action in behalf of producers of the 
other three basic crops, wheat, tobacco, and 
peanuts. 
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The American people want and deserve a 
program that makes sense. The poll I re- 
ferred to is one further evidence that most of 
our farmers want it, too. 

Our old costly farm programs are not only 
harmful to agriculture, they also contribute 
to unbalancing the budget—and this adds to 
the threat of inflation. That is of utmost 
concern to every citizen. No nation can 80 
on indefinitely living beyond its income and 
cheapening the value of its currency. 

I am intensely concerned about this. The 
course of inflation is subtle. Its ends are 
destructive. It mounts quietly, almost un- 
seen in the short-term view, but it is utterly 
devastating over time. 

The President has called for tight reins on 
Government spending, and for a balanced 
budget. He has called upon all of us, 85 
citizens for self-discipline in our economic 
actions, both as individuals and as groups. 
Government alone cannot win the battle 
against inflation. To win it—and we must 
win it—will require the united efforts of the 
American people—business, labor, banking, 
agriculture, and all economic groups. 

Our expanding Federal Government has 
boosted the average family's tax bill. from 
$120 to $1,600 a year. How much further can 
we go in this direction? 

Many pressures are now being exerted to 
add more billions to Federal spending in the 
coming fiscal year, and beyond—billions that 
can bring on further deficits and inflation. 

Contrary to what some people would have 
us believe, the Federal Treasury is not a bot- 
tomless grab bag which never needs to be 
conserved or replenished. To act as though 
there is no limit to what the Treasury can 
spend is an open road to the destruction of 
private enterprise, and its replacement by * 
socialistic economy. 

We must have a tax policy which is not 
confiscatory and a budget policy which pre- 
vents inflation, The Nation must have sound 
farm programs—just as it must have sound 
banking and d sound wage and 
price policies, 

In the interests of the whole Nation, we 
need less Government in farming. Quit try- 
ing to fix prices unrealistically from which 
flow the twin evils of production for Gov- 
ernment warehouses and Government con- 
trol of farmers. Emphasize markets, in- 
creased efficiency, and competitive selling- 
Eliminate Government's stranglehold on 
agriculture. 

This is the solution to the farm dilemma. 

We have made limited progress. We are 
on the right track. If we can push ahead 
soundly and keep the train from being de- 
railed by those who put their faith in pana- 
ceas and quack remedies, agriculture in gen- 
eral and cotton in particular will regain lost 
markets, expand old markets, develop new 
markets. 

Cotton is gaining in domestic use for 
clothing, about holding its own in house- 
hold uses, falling far behind in outlets for 
industrial purposes. From 1947 to 1957 the 
domestic use of cotton for clothing inc 
44 percent. But industrial use of cotton 
dropped 40 percent. 

Always we come back to the essential 
point—markets depend on quality, price, and 
promotion, 

Cotton ginners are a vital link in the chain 
of progress, I know that you have long had 
an important part In promoting quality im- 
provement and in helping cotton on its way 
to the mills at minimum costs. Many of 
you have accepted the responsibility for 
taking cotton samples and shipping them to 
classing offices. Some of you are spokesmen 
for farmers, unhappy because grades are be- 
low expectations. 

I urge you also to take an active Interest 
in accurate price quotations. We must all 
strive to make further improvements in 
quality and market efficiency. 
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I hope ginners will be well represented at 
the universal standards conference to be held 
in Washington next month. 

„Some of you have seen the experimental 
‘flight-bar” roller gin developed at our 
Mesilla Park Laboratory. Im tests, it has 
turned out nearly 20 pounds of extra-long 
Staple lint cotton per inch of roller per 
our, an eightfold increase over the ayer- 
age commercial roller gin, Its capacity for 
relatively shorter staple upland cotton is 13 
Pounds, a sixfold increase over the average 
Commercial roller gin. 

Many mills are now using the machinery 
designed by our engineers to open, blend, 
and clean cotton, This year some 4 billion 
Yards of new fabric will be given finishes 
that make cotton garments and household 
goods soll and crease resistant, with the 
Wash-and-wear qualities demanded by to- 
day’s homemaker. These finishes were de- 
Veloped with the aid of our chemists, 

A year ago an industry-USDA study group 
Tecommended a pilot spinning facility be 
Set up as part of the marketing research 

for cotton. This plant is now being 
established at Clemson, B.C. 

These many efforts are the starting point 
for knowledge on which a whole new tech- 
nology can be based, a technology that will 
Mean more efficient machinery in the gin as 
Well as new cultural practices and processing 
techniques of benefit to the entire cotton 
industry. 

All this is heartening, encouraging; stim- 
ulating. 

Iam not impressed with gloomy prophecies 
and defeatist talk about the future of cotton 
and agriculture as a whole. The future can 
be exciting, profitable, satisfying, progres- 
sive, a good time to live and work and raise 
& family. 

What is called for is a joint undertaking 
to which our wholehearted cooperation is 
dedicated. I challenge you of the entire 
Cotton industry to give us your cooperation 
and I pledge that you shall have ours, 

I am dedicated to doing what is economi- 
Cally sound, fair, and right to help improve 

Position of farmers in our economy. I 
mall continue to pursue that goal of a more 
Prosperous, expanding, and free agriculture. 

With God's help, and the understanding 
and cooperation of groups such as this, 
Whose futures are so closely allled with 
farmers’, we shall reach that goal. 


Remarks by Gov. G. Mennen Williams 
Before Cleveland Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr, DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pur- 
Suant to permission granted I am in- 
Serting into the Appendix of the RECORD, 
excerpts from remarks by the Honor- 
able G. Mennen Williams, Governor of 

an, before the Cleveland Bar As- 
Sociation, in Cleveland, Ohio, on April 
7, 1959: 
Excerpts From REMARKS BY Hon. G. MENNEN 
S, GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN, CLEVE- 
_ LAND BAR ASSOCIATION, APRIL 7, 1959 

Just a couple of weeks ago, I was talking 

On the phone to a neighboring Governor. 
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was sorry to hear that Michigan was in 
such tough shape. 

Quite naturally, I thanked him for his 
generous concern, but it wasn't easy to 
restrain myself from making some observa- 
tions about his State on the basis of figures 
which had come across my desk. 

His State's deficit is considerably larger 
than mine, he's trying to raise almost half 
again more taxes this year than I am, his 
State had more than twice as many areas 
of serlous unemployment at the turn of the 
year than my State had, and his State debt 
was almost $30 per capita higher than mine. 

Yet he was sincerely extending his sym- 
pathy to me because the stories he had been 
reading made it seem like Michigan was a 
barren economic wasteland. Incidentally, it 
wasn't Mike DiSalle I was talking to—al- 
though I do enjoy talking to your great 
Governor. 

My wife, who is touring the Orient as an 
observer for the World Health Organization, 
says that the American periodicals received 
over there have painted such a grim picture 
of Michigan that she half expects her tips 
to be returned. 

So I've come to respect, even to marvel a 
little at the power of the printed word, even 
when its wrong, as it certainly is in the 
case of the exaggerated announcements 
about the imminent demise of Michigan's 
economy and government. 

Michigan has problems—of course we have. 
So does every other State in the Union. But 
let me assure you that we're not cashing 
in our chips yet. I'm not a ghost. And the 
gleeful obituaries of Michigan written by 
some editorial writers around the country 
are considerably premature. 

For example, so far this year there have 
been announcements totaling more than 
$600 million in new industrial installations 
or expansions in Michigan, Three-fifths of a 
billion dollars in private capital investments 
already scheduled this year hardly sounds 
like a State that’s on its last legs. And last 
year, Michigan ranked fourth among the 
States in industrial construction, according 
to data published nationally last month in 
the Engineering News-Record publication. 

Business Week reported last month that 
Michigan was one of only eight States that 
could boast of $1 billion in personal income 
per month in 1958, which hardly can be 
the death throes of a dying economy. 

Incidentally, one of those eight States is 
your own great State of Ohio, and I'm glad 
that we're together right up there among 
the leaders. 

And as for our being a welfare State—there 
are 33 States with higher per capita costs for 
welfare than Michigan’s. And there are 30 
States which have higher State and local 
taxes in relation to income than we have, 
according to a study released by the census 
bureau earlier this year, 

This bit of chamber of commerce talk is 
just to correct any queasy feeling you might 
have that your neighbor Michigan is slowly 
sinking into the Great Lakes and is about to 
go under with a last gurgle. 

And those of you who want to come to 
Michigan for a vacation will find that the 
accomodations are still the very best, the 


scenery is superb, and the fishing is the 


greatest—so do come over and visit us— 
anytime. 

But in spite of our assets, we in Michigan, 
the same as you in Ohio, have some real 
economic problems. These economic prob- 
lems are largely part and parcel of the eco- 
nomic problems of the Nation as a whole, and 
it is to this point that I shall address the 
remainder of my remarks, 

It is obvious that there are grave disloca- 
tions in our National economy when we have 
critical unemployment at a time of rising 
production. It is equally apparent that we 
haye immense public and private needs 
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which are not being taken care of at the 
present level of economic activity. 

Did you know, to take just one example, 
that 14 percent of American families had 
family incomes in 1957 of less than $2,000 a 
year, according to a report by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

We can take care of this economic need, 
and other neéds, by creating a bigger eco- 
nomic pie. The way to discharge the eco- 
nomic responsibilities which lie upon our 
collective shouiders, is to make our economy 
grow consistently at a faster rate than it 
has over the past half-dozen years, 

We need an economy which does more than 
just keep pace with the needs of our boom- 
ing population. We need an economy big 
enough to wipe out the backlog of needs, 
raise our standard of living, and help the free 
world to greater security and prosperity—all 
at the same time. 

Take education as one of many examples 
of why we need a bigger economy, and need 
it right now. Conservative estimates of to- 
day's classroom shortages place it at about 
140,000 classrooms. Other estimates range 
up to 300,000 classrooms. At $30,000 a class- 
room, a low estimate for many parts of the 
country, these 140,000 classrooms would cost 
more than $4 billion. If we took the larger 
shortage estimate of 300,000 classrooms, the 
needed expenditure would be up to $9 billion. 
And remember this is just the backlog. 
It doesn't even touch the new needs coming 
up, to say nothing of the necessity of more 
adequate teachers’ salaries. Our needs in 
the field of higher education, of course, are 
enormous. Enrollments in h education 
are expected to double in the next 10 to 15 
years. 

The critical shortage isn't going to go 
away by pretending it doesn’t exist, nor will 
it be resolved out of an economy which over 
the last half-dozen years has not fulfilled its 
growth potential. 

The reason I mention education first is 
because it is the seed of American growth 
and the root of American opportunities. As 
long ago as 1916, Prof. Alfred North White- 
head said: 

“In the conditions of modern life the rule 
is absolute; the race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your 
heroism, nor all your social charm, nor all 
your wit, nor all your victories on land or 
at sea, can move the finger of fate. 

“Today we maintain ourselves. Tomor- 
row, science will have moved forward yet 
one more step, and there will be no appeal 
from the judgment which will be pro- 
nounced on the uneducated.” 5 

It would be grim irony indeed if history 
were to say that Russia took that advice but 
America did not—on the specious grounds 
that we were unable to build an economy big 
enough to afford it. 

What is true in education is true in many 
other areas of our national life. Since 1950, 
our population has been showing an average 
net daily increase of 7,600 persons, or some 
2,800,000 a year. By 1975, we are going to 
have a population of some 225 million in 
America. 

In the book “The Exploding Metropolis,” 
the editors of Fortune magazine say this 
about American urban housing today—and 
just think as I read this what the impact 
of that population growth is going to be in 
housing alone if we don’t roll up our sleeves 
and lick our housing problems. 

The editors of Fortune this: 
“Today some 17 million Americans live in 
dwellings that are beyond rehabilitation— 
decayed, dirty, rat-infested, without decent 
heat or light or plumbing.” 

Surely, we're not going to stand by and 
let that kind of thing continue in this great 
Nation. 

Take the social security needs of our aged 
citizens. Today there are some 14 million 
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people over 65 years of age in the United 
States. There will be 21 million by 1975, 
and 27 million by the turn of the century. 

Are we going to continue to make depriva- 
tion, loneliness, and uselessness the things 
our senior citizens look forward to? Or are 
we going to attack their social security needs 
realistically, and provide the economic sufi- 
ciency and the social environment to make 
the last years of their lives happy, enjoyable, 
and useful? 

In national defense, the Rockefeller re- 
port says we should be spending $5 billion a 
year more on our Military Establishment. In 
foreign economic aid, particularly to help 
the people of the underdeveloped countries 
to live in dignity and increasing prosperity, 
we should be spending an additional $3 bil- 
lion a year, according to experts in this field. 

We need a higher level of consistent eco- 
nomic growth simply to do what needs to be 
done in education, in slum clearance and 
urban renewal, in programs for our aged, in 
military defense, in economic aid, and in a 
great number of other areas of our economic 
life, areas like power development, hospital 
building, support for basic research in physi- 
cal sciences and in medicine, and so on. 

Are we able to do this? Is the task so for- 
midable that it is beyond our national 
capacity? 

Well, if there is any one thing clear in our 
economic history, it’s that we've proven 


time and time again that we really don't 


know what prodigious things the American 
economy is capable of until we try. 

Many of you will remember as clearly as I 
do one of the dramatic examples of this. In 
1942, President Roosevelt called for the pro- 
duction of 45,000 combat planes and 6 mil- 
lion tons of shipping. In 1941, by compari- 
son, only 1 million tons of shipping had 
been produced. Some cynics scoffed, but the 
American people went to work. We turned 
out 48,000 planes that year and 8 million tons 
of shipping. 

In the late 1930's our gross national prod- 
uct was about $90 billion. Some economists 
thought we might be able to increase this to 
$140 billion under the demands of war. But 
we actually achieved a gross national prod- 
uct of $211 billion by 1944. 

And with that immense resurgence of the 
American economy, we rescued our Allies 
from defeat, smashed Hitler, forced Japan to 
surrender, and kept right on going, and 
growing, urtil by 1948, after absorbing 12 
million members of our Armed Forces back 
into our civilian economy, we had a gross 
national product of $259 billion. And un- 
employment during that reconyersion never 
exceeded 2.5 million workers. 

In other words, when the need was clear 
and our national policy was to fill that need, 
we grew nearly three times over in a decade. 
It is my contention that the need for eco- 
nomic growth is equally clear today, and it 
is my contention that America is equally 
able to meet a peacetime challenge. 

Can we afford the present investments 
needed to spur our growth without “spend- 
ing ourselves into bankruptcy,” as the accu- 
sation is sometimes phrased? 

Well, in 1953, Federal expenditures were 
20.7 percént of the gross national product, 
and now they are 17 percent. The propor- 
tion of the gross national product used for 
defense expenditures fell from 14 percent in 
1953 to slightly over 10 percent last year. 

And we certainly weren't on the brink of 
economic collapse in 1953 when we were do- 
ing proportionately more in Federal expendi- 
tures than we are today, 

We have at hand three immense resources 
to achieve the growth we need. These are 
our unused industrial capacity, our idle man- 
power, and the undeveloped talents of those 
young people who are deprived of an educa- 
tion to the limit of their ability for economic 
reasons, or because of discrimination. 

As proof of this latter point, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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Arthur S. Flemming, had scholarship re- 
quests totaling $62 million on hand in Janu- 
ary when he began to put into effect the 
National Defense Education Act passed last 
year, He had expected scholarship requests 
to total $31 million, 

The real economic waste in America is not 


in governmental spending. It's in the waste 


of manpower through enforced unemploy- 
ment, and the waste of human talent 
through fallure to provide the fullest pos- 
sible educational opportunities for everyone. 

Are there dangers in promoting rapid eco- 
nomic growth? Are there attendant prob- 
lems? Of course there are, But I for one 
have every confidence in the world that our 
free enterprise system, and our democratic 
form of Government, can minimize the dan- 
gers, and surmount the problems, if we really 
apply ourselves to the challenge. 

We are being told by some voices that in- 
flation will run rampant if we do not re- 
strict our public outlays. But the facts 
about our national experience with inflation 
make this proposition worth a much closer 
examination. 

In a recent speech in Congress, the able 
and experienced Representative CHESTER 


Bowis of Connecticut pointed out that- 


since 1948 the average annual increase in 
wholesale prices has been 1.3 percent and 
for consumer prices 1.8 percent. Over the 
past 60 years, the average annual increase 
in both wholesale and consumer prices to- 
gether has been 2.5 percent. Congressman 
Bow tes drily observes that such an increase 
is hardly of “panic size.” 

A very large proportion of the actual in- 
creases resulted from war. Moreover, the 
opinion is now growing that perhaps as much 
as 85 percent of the price increases in recent 
years lies in administered prices, which, the 
record shows, tend to rise more rapidly in 
periods of recession than in periods of 
growth. 

In recent weeks, Dr. Woodlief Thomas, 
chief economist for the Federal Reserve 
Board; and Professor Saulnier, Chairman of 
the President's Council of Economic Advisers, 
and others, have conceded that administered 
prices have been a major element in post- 
war price increases. 

Dr. Gardiner Means, one of the authori- 
ties on administered prices, estimated that 
as much as 85 percent of our price increases 
were in this administered price sector of the 
economy. 

Not for a moment am I denying that we 
must be on guard against inflation. Not for 
a moment am I saying that we should 
ignore the danger of inflation in our calcula- 
tions of how rapidly we can expand our 
economy. 

But the fact is that we have less reason to 
fear inflation than we have to fear the losses 
due to unemployment, inadequate schools, 
a depressed agriculture, and the like. 

Otherwise, America is in danger of pre- 
senting to the world the ridiculous spectacle 
of a nation afraid to expand because of a 
false scare that a roaring inflation is the 
penalty for rapid growth. 

Infiation is only one of the problems. It 
gains us little if our economy grows in a 
fashion which merely makes the rich richer 
and the poor poorer. It gains us little if 
we have prodigious production simultane- 
ously with critically high unemployment, or 
surplus food and fiber along with a depression 
on our farms. 

The kind of free enterprise system I want 
is a free enterprise system which really 
works to give every able and willing citizen 
a decent job, decent, housing, the best edu- 
catlon for his children, recreational oppor- 
tunities for himself and his family, that 
provides him the wherewithal to have the 
medical care he needs when he needs it, and 
which gives him an old age worth looking 
forward to. And does this without the ugly 
stain of discrimination for race, religion, 
color, or national origin. 

That's the kind of example I want 
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America to show the world. That's the kind 
of example we need to move the world away 
from the lures of communism, 

So we not only need growth which does 
not founder on the shoals of inflation, we 
need growth which is so worked out that the 
stated national policy of this country— 
clearly expressed in the Full Employment 
Act of 1948—1is fully realized. 

What then is holding us back? What is 
preventing the sinew, and nerve, and courage 
of America from accepting the challenge, 
rolling up its collective sleeve and going to 
work? Why do we stand around, almost in 
a stupor of inaction, while millions of 
Americans are out of work at a time of rap- 
idly rising production, while food surpluses 
pile up and farmers go broke, while our 
cities decay, our children are squeezed into 
inadequate schools, our teachers are under- 
paid? Why are we not increasing those serv- 
ices which only Government can provide— 
at least enough to keep up with our rising 
population. 

Have the American people lost their will 
to act, or has our leadership not sounded 
the call to action, as it should to America 
in midcentury. 

The answer, I think, is clear. We need to 
revive the can-do spirit of the American 
people. We need to rouse this Nation to the 
challenge to do great things in the spirit 
which created our Nation in the first place. 
and has carried us onward to our manifest 
destiny for greatness ever since. 

When we have a national attitude that 
squarely faces the facts about our needs, 
firmly resolves to meet them, we will have 
taken a big step toward achieving the eco- 
nomic growth which will make it possible 
for us to do what needs to be done. 

Then we must use the tools of fiscal, 
budgetary, and monetary policies to increase 
investment opportunities in America, and at 
the same time to make sure that the new 
wealth created is fairly distributed through 
the economy in a manner to sustain and in- 
crease both buying power and savings for 
further investment. 

We've got to have the cooperation of 
management, and labor, and educators, an 
leaders of all kinds, to set forth our 
and to work together to achieve them. 

We've got to go all out in our support for 
research because much of the new gro 
we need will come from research laboratories 
in the form of new inventions and new prod- 
ucts to create whole new business enter- 
prises not now even dreamed of. 

The call to action in midcentury America 
is the call to growth. The schools we need 
are needed now, not 20 years from now. The 
slums to be cleared need clearing now, not & 
generation hence. The aged who need help 
need it now. The jobless worker needs work 
tomorrow, not 5 or 10 years from now. 

The need to help the emerging peoples of 
the world to stand upright in freedom, dig- 
nity, and economic opportunity is a 
which faces us now; tomorrow will be too 
late. 

Let's be done with voices of little faith wh? 
doubt America’s capacity to do what wẽe 
have to do. This I believe is the call mid- 
century America wants to hear, 


The Imminent Fair Trade Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1959 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial bY 


1959 


the New York Times (Monday, April 13, 
1959) that calls a spade a spade. It is 
time now for consumers to be heard. 
Nor will this bill help the retailer as it 
alleges to do. 
The editorial follows: 
Tue Fam Trave BILL 


The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
is scheduled soon to vote on a radical plece 
of legislation whose enactment into law 
Would do damage to the interests of every 
consumer as well as to basic principles of our 
society. This is the Harris bill, now being 
Pushed by advocates of so-called “fair trade” 
legislation to repair the defeats they have 
Suffered in the courts and legislatures of 19 
States and Alaska. Put most simply, the 
bill would make it a Federal offense for any 
retailer to sell a product for a price below 
that set by its manufacturer, provided only 
that the product has for some time been part 
of a “shipment in commerce.” Thus the 
sanction and threat of Federal Government 
Power would be put behind uncontrolled pri- 
vate price decisions imposed upon all further 
Sellers and buyers of such a product. 

This effort to outlaw price competition is 

Obviously subversive of the free competition 
which is basic to our way of life. The pro- 
ponents of this measure would do well to 
ponder the likely future consequences of 
their success should they win. They should 
not be surprised if one such consequence 
were the demand for Federal control over 
manufacturers’ prices. The recent chagrin 
Of domestic oil interests which have seen 
their success in winning compulsory Federal 
control over oil imports open the door to 
Government control over prices of oil and oil 
Products teaches an instructive lesson in 
this regard. 
From the consumer's point of view passage 
Of this bill holds a threat of higher prices 
and further intensifying inflationary trends. 
The magnitude of this threat is clearly in- 
dicated by a Department of Justice survey 
conducted in 1956. That survey found that 
in eight “non-fair-trade” cities consumers 
could save 27 percent in buying some 77 
items at the lowest prices prevailing in those 
Cities as against the prices for the same 
goods charged where they had to be sold 
at their “fair trade” prices. 

From the point of view of public policy, 
the Harris bill is clearly obnoxious both in 
Principle and in terms of its probable im- 
pact upon our economy. It is to be hoped 
that the House committee will decisively 
vote it down. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 57 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the RECORD an ar- 
ticle appearing in the Seattle, Wash., 
Times on January 6, 1959, entitled “Ob- 
jective Is To Save Green Lake”: 

Osszecrive Is To Save GREEN LAKE 
Seattle citizens were shocked last month 
the announcement that Green Lake 
might become permanently impaired for use 
by swimmers and for other recreational pur- 


It was foreseen that the diversion of storm 
Water into the lake from the freeway might 
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complete the cantamination process which 
kept Green Lake bathing beaches closed dur- 
ing most of last summer. 

Later, Mayor Clinton made the more re- 
assuring statement that the lake need not 
be utilized as a reservoir for rainwater run- 
off from the freeway if there were danger of 
more contamination from that source. 

Various proposals for swimming haye been 
offered since. One was to develop beachside 
swimming pools on the lake shore. 

Another was to restore the east end of the 
lake, at least, by a device for recirculating 
the lake water and purifying it by a system 
of chlorination. 

Studies-of this problem have been con- 
tinued at city hall and by the park depart- 
ment. It will be the subject of discussion 
at one or more meetings of citizens’ groups, 
one of which is scheduled to be held this 
evening. 

As we see it, the public is not so much 
concerned with the kind of measures to be 
taken by the city to safeguard Green Lake 
from continued contamination, from what- 
ever source. 

What the public is concerned about—and 
deeply concerned—is that a satisfactory plan 
be evolved that will preserve Green Lake as 
a permanent, natural recreational asset. 


U.S. Postwar Financial Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


> or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the utter fallacy, fraud, and 
humbug of foreign aid is apparent to 
the taxpayers at the grassroots. Un- 
less Congress curtails considerably this 
fallacious program, the American peo- 
ple might rise up and revolt at the 
ballot box against this unworkable, ri- 
diculous program. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the follow- 
ing article by Prof. J. Fred Rippy of 
the University of South Carolina: 

U.S. Postwar FINANCIAL AID—GLOBAL AND 
HEMISPHERIC 
` (By J. Fred Rippy) 

Our national debt will soon reach $290 bil- 
lion. The time has come to scrutinize most 
carefully the enormous sums which our Gov- 
ernment has spent abroad since the triumph 
and tragedy of the 1940's. 

The triumph alone cost our taxpayers $341 
billion by the end of fiscal year 1945. The 
ultimate cost in veterans’ pensions and other 
benefits cannot be predicted with accuracy; 
but most probably these will have amounted 
to double the $341 billion by the end of this 
century. 


POSTWAR TRAGEDY 
After the war new aggressors immediately 
took the place of the conquered aggressors. 
This is the tragedy that followed on the heels 


of triumph. 


The precise foreign-aid figures for fiscal 
year 1959 are not yet known. The year still 
has some months to run and statisticians in 
the Office of Business Economics at the De- 
partment of Commerce will need several 
months more to assemble the data. However, 
with the exception of a few relatively minor 
sums aggregating no more than a billion or 
so (incuding our Government's portion of 
the loans made by the World Bank), the fig- 
ures for the fiscal years 1946 through 1958 
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are available to all who will take the time 
and trouble to search for them. 


WHERE TO FIND THE FACTS 


The most complete statistics are published 
quarterly by the Office of Business Economics 
under the title “Foreign Grants and Credits 
by the US. Government.” The latest issue 
covers the postwar period through June 30, 
1958. Most of our national officials are prob- 
ably familiar with this publication; the ma- 
jority of the American people are unaware of 
Its existence. The few comparatively alert 
citizens concentrate their attention on the 
annual appropriation acts entitled “Mutual 
Security Appropriations," and thus overlook 
many other appropriations made with the 
same objective. These latter amount to ap- 
proximately half of the total in some in- 
stances. 


FAULTY MOTIVES AND MEANS 


With the aims of safeguarding the secu- 
rity of our Nation, of responding to presumed 
moral obligations, and of sustaining national 
prosperity by stimulating exports and de- 
veloping foreign sources of raw-material 
supplies for our factories as we are presumed 
to exhaust our own—a hodgepodge of mo- 
tives which, together with the means used 
to achieve them may prove to be self-defeat- 
ing—the U.S. Government spent and lent 
during the period July 1, 1945-June 30, 1958, 
a grand total of $73,808,794,000, omitting the 
aforementioned billion or more. 

The major part of this incomplete total 
consisted of grants amounting to $57,274,- 
691,000; the remainder—$18,534,103,000—rep- 
resents long-term loans at low interest. Some 
of these loans, for example those made in 
local currencies under authorization of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act amounting to $32],063,000, may turn 
out to be soft loans which never will be re- 
paid or serviced in full. Others represent 
bargain sales of surplus Property on long- 
term credit which involved large losses at 
the time the sales were made. Under this 
last category the total was no less than 
$1,497,557,000. The remainder of the loans 
may perhaps be serviced and ultimately re- 
paid, provided both general war and global 
economic crises can be avoided. 

FORCED AID 


In studying the announced aims of our 
postwar financial aid, it is necessary to point 
out that Government determination and en- 
forcement of our moral obligations to alien 
peoples violates a basic principle of our his- 
toric political system by curtailing our per- 
sonal liberty. Since many of the main pro- 
ponents of this morality are clergymen, there 
is also involved our fundamental national 
5 of the separation of church and 
state. , 

The economic assumption that our na- 
tional prosperity is fostered by stimulating 
exports by means of gifts and cheap loans 
provided by taxpayers is false for two main 
reasons: (1) the dollars sent abroad may re- 
turn, but they will return to only a minority 
of the people from whom they were taken, 
and (2) the profits will amount not to the 
whole of the gifts and loans, but to only 15 
or 20 percent of the whole—unless it is also 
assumed that labor, raw materials, and man- 
agement cost nothing. No more absurd 
propaganda was ever palmed off on the Amer- 
ican people with so little popular protest. 

CENSORED AID 


It is a fact that an enormous portion of 
the grants were made to unidentified coun- 
tries. For one reason or another, the allot- 
ment to individual countries is concealed 
from the general public. This portion of 
the gifts amounts to more than $23 billion 
(nearly $21 billion for military aid), and 
represents more than 40 percent of the total. 
Certainly, some of it may fail to achieve its 
purpose. A fairly complete list of the items 
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included in this tremendous sum Is as fol- 
lows: 


Europe in general $13, 336, 971, 000 


European Payments Union. 238, 084, 000 
Asia, the Pacific area, Africa. 7,359,751, 000 
Latin America 479, 009, 000 
United Nations and afili- 

A ˙ O RES aa 718, 191, 000 
Migration and refugees._.. 307, 755, 000 
Unspecified = 541, 288, 000 

A ~ 23,001, 049,000 


The figures for the United Nations and its 
affiliates include the postwar total expended 
the UNRRA, but exclude the contri- 
bution of the United States to the loans 
made and administered by the World Bank. 
Owing to lack of details about the distribu- 
tion of this huge sum among presumed bene- 
ficiaries, the statistics presented hereinafter 
are Incomplete, in some instances most in- 
complete. 
GARGANTUAN GRANTS 

There has been much official talk in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and elsewhere in our country 
about the desirability of reducing expendi- 
tures for foreign financial aid grants and 
increasing those for loans, But through 
fiscal year 1958, at least, Government action 
has contradicted words in most cases, 

For the year 1958 itself, grants amounted 
to almost 77 percent of the total aid; the 
average for the preceding fiscal years was 
approximately 79 percent of the total. 

“SOFT” LOANS 

Although it seemed likely that expansion 
of loans would reduce the percentage of 
grants in future years (barring widespread 
military conflict or major economic crises), 
the total of soft“ loans probably will in- 
crease as loans from the new Development 
Fund are added to those made in local cur- 
rencies derived from sales of surplus farm 
products. (It should be noted that part of 
these surplus farm products are the result 
of price rises which have put the products 
beyond the household family budgets of 
many of our people.) Such loans, and prob- 
ably some others, might eventually become 
the equivalent of grants. They might also 
prove still more disappointing in good re- 
sults achieved. 

Do the American people remember the war 
and reconstruction debts of 1915-20, and 
the investments made during the following 
decade in the bonds of foreign countries? It 
seems this experience ought not be for- 
gotten. 

THE LION'S SHARE 

The lion’s share of our largesse during the 
1945-58 period went to Western and 
Southern Europe. Certainly, it may have 
helped to give some of the peoples of this 
region the fortitude to defy the Communists. 
But the final result is still in doubt; even, it 
is in the lap of the gods. 

Excluding concealed distributions made 

the several countries, the following 
list reveals the largest recipients of our 
largesse: 
Great Britain 


Europe's portion, 


including sums ex- 
pended in Iceland, Ireland, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Hungary and also including 
concealed distributions, was in excess of 60 
percent of the global total of $74 billion. 
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However, Europe's share was rapidly di- 
minishing during fiscal years 1957-58, when 
it was only 30 percent of the aggregate spent 
and lent by the United States. Of this per- 
centage, the major part was classified as 
military assistance, although technical and 
economic aid amounted to a bulky part in 
several cases, and, except in a few in- 
stances—notably England and Poland—all, 
or nearly all was in the category of grants. 
It is interesting to note the following list of 
countries and sums received in technical 
and economic aid during fiscal years 1957— 
58: 


TTT 

Italy. 

Greece 

France 

Yugoslavia. 

Ar claws 45, 701, 000 

Portugal 28, 320, 000 

Poland 20, 191, 000 

Hungary. 10, 573, 000 
These statistics for Europe include expend- 

itures by the US. Government on 


such European dependencies as still existed 
at the end of the period under review. 
Funds provided for this purpose during 
fiscal years 1946-58 amounted to some $64.5 
million; the major part of the total was 
devoted to European possessions in the 
Americas and Africa. The British West In- 
dian Federation was especially favored. Of 
the European colonies in the Asiatic and 
Pacific areas, Hong Kong received priority 
treatment. 
AID TO PAR EAST 


Among independent nations outside of 
Europe, the stressed areas were Japan, Tai- 
wan (Formosa), Korea, and the three coun- 
tries of Indochina (Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam): 


Again, these huge sums are exclusive of 
military assistance. Japan, of course, cannot 
be classified as an economically retarded na- 
tion. It is a war-devastated country badly 
in need of emergency aid and presumably 
significant in the global defense strategy 
of the United States. The latter is largely 
true of Australia and New Zealand, which 
received a combined total of $46,486,000, 
consisting mainly of cheap loans. 

Among the politically independent unde- 
veloped nations of the world, those of the 
vast teeming continent of Asia were given 
huge sums of financial aid by our Govern- 
ment during 1946-58. The total for the 
Philippine Republic, a sector of the Pacific 
area which might also be described as a 
part of Eastern Asia, was $%987,720,000. 
Sentimental attachments to the Philippines 
were of as much if not more weight than 
considerations of national security. The 12 
nations of the Middle East were recipients 
of $1,608,018,000. But India, Pakistan, Indo- 
nesia and Thailand were the major Far East- 
ern recipients: 
$618, 791, 000 
423, 607, 000 
314, 344, 000 


The eight nations of the Near East, in- 
cluding Egypt, were the recipients of a com- 
bined total of $1,119,319,000. Israel and Iran 
(Persia) were the most favored of this group. 
Israel's portion was $512,699,000 and Iran, 
where some of the expenditures were scan- 
dalous, received $365,957,000. Egypt (to- 
gether with Syria, recently seized by Colonel 
Nasser) was the recipient of $96,612,000. 
The large sum expended by the United 
States in Turkey—#$853,984,000—-might be 
added to the total spent in the Near East. 
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It must be repeated and emphasized that 
none of these figures cited in relation to 
Asia takes into account the billions dis- 
tributed among unidentified individual 
countries mainly for military materials and 
services, some of which are use wastefully 
and imprudently. 

MORE AID TO AFRICA? 


Assistance by the U.S, Government to the 
independent and autonomous nations of 
Africa during this post World War II period 
was comparatively small. But it seems 


likely to expand rapidly. Including the 
Union of South Africa (which can hardly be 
considered as an economically retarded 
country) the total was only $447,908,000, ex- 
cluding military aid and which in a few cases 
is large. 
were: 


Recipients of the major shares 


— — $150, 316, 000 
61, 880, 000 
60,697, 000 
— 51,520,000 
— 41,074, 000 
28, 449, 000 


SOME PARTISAN ANGLES 

Most of the financial aid given to the 
Union of South Africa and to Rhodesia- 
Nyassaland consisted of cheap loans. Li- 
beria was fayored largely by virtue of tradi- 
tionl attachments and politically partisan 
motives (winning the Negro vote here at 
home), and these same partisan motives 
may have had some influence in the case of 
Ethiopia and that of some others. (In 


Nowadays, new nations are rapidly being 
set up and recognized in Africa with little 
attention being paid to the realism of their 
economic viability. This is being done 
mainly by the votes of those member states 
of the United Nations whose representatives 
have no intention of paying the piper for 
their foolishness. It seems they are confi- 
dent that American taxpayers will foot the 
bills for the new African nationalism. 

LARGESSE TO LATINS 

Latin America’s share of our largesse dur- 
ing the years 1947-58 was $2,878,809,000, in- 
cluding $452,756,000—for military supplies 
and services. The source for these statistics 
is the Office of Business Statistics in the De- 
partment of Commerce. Grants to Latin 
American countries were much smaller than 
low-cost loans. The main presumptive 


beneficiaries were: 


These totals for Latin American nations 
exclude not only military assistance and 
indirect aid through our contributions to the 
United Nations and its affiliates, but also con- 
siderable sums contributed through the 
Organization of American States and its sub- 
sidiaries as well as several millions in con- 
tributions by the U.S. Government to the 
budgets of the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences (in Costa Rica), and to 
the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in Panama. 

These figures show that Latin America, 
with some 6.2 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation, was the recipient of approximately 
5 percent of the grand total of official ex- 
penditures by the United States in foreign 
countries during the period following World 
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War It. In fact, during fiscal years 1956-58, 
Latin America’s share was almost 7 percent. 


LATIN NOSTALGIA 


Yet, it seems, Latin America has been 
growing more and more unfriendly to the 
United States during this period. The causes 
of this unfriendliness may be traced to false 
accusations made against us by Communists 
and their dupes and fellow travelers, to wide- 
Spread dissatisfaction with our commercial 
and investment policies, to severe disagree- 
ments concerning the proper role of govern- 
ment in production and distribution, to 
homegrown and foreign inspired false alle- 
gations that the United States is favorable 
to dictatorships and despots, and to a feeling 
of neglect arising from the fact that our 
economic and military strategy seems to have 
shifted away from the Western Hemisphere. 

Then, too, there is nostalgia in Latin 
America for the good old days of the New 
Deal good-neighbor policy, during which a 
favorable response was accorded to virtually 
every request made to us by Latin Ameri- 
cans, and the administration in Washington, 
D.C., uttered no complaints at all against 
the expansion of Latin American political 
governments into national economies. 


SPENDERS UNLIMITED 


It is safe to say that the vast foreign 
economic aid program of our country has 
Proved again the truth of the old adage that 
friendship cannot be bought. Neither can 
Prodigality produce thrift and savings. 

We in the United States are a Nation of 
Only 175 million people. Never was so much 
aid expected from so few and exacted from 
them by their own Government. 

The question for Americans now is, “Have 
We lost the spunk and stamina of our tax- 
rebellious ancestors, or will we soon exhibit. 
these good qualities and demand a strict 
accounting from our own governmental 
Spenders unlimited?” 

Our demand for strict accounting should 
not only concern foreign aid but also all 
Other extravagant Government outlays. To 
talk of balancing our national budget by 
Means of another rise in postal rates and an 
increase in taxes on petroleum products is 
both absurd and irritating. Our national 
budget cannot be balanced without cutting 
appropriations for foreign aid and for other 
Outlays, and without exerting strictest econ- 
omy in government bureaucratic adminis- 
tration. Petroleum taxes and postal rates 
are already too high, and postal services 
have been growing less and less efficient. 

THE FATE OF OUR COUNTRY 

There is only one sound way to try to pay 
Off our debts. We must save money and cut 
expenses. If we do not banish spenders un- 
limited from the seats of Government, can 
We escape the fatality of the tragedy that 
has followed the triumph of the 1940's? 

ere is no role which the historian ad- 
jures more than that of a prophet. Yet this 
historian cannot ignore his feeling that the 
fate of our Nation will be finally decided 

» Within the next few years. Either we shall 
triumph over tragedy or it will overtake us, 
ly as a result of our own financial folly, 


Poison in Your Water—No. 59 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 

appearing in the Gazette of Berkeley, 

Calif., on January 17, 1959, entitled “The 

Outdoors,” by Jim McCormick: 

{From Berkeley 9 Gazette, Jan. 17, 
1959 


THE OvTDooRS—ANOTHER POLLUTION KILL 
(By Jim McCormick) > 


A little over a year ago, a pollution dis- 
charge in San Francisco Bay killed thousands 
upon thousands of striped bass and other 
fish. 
It was a sickening sight with the sportsmen 
and conservationists in this area up in arms 
over the needless damage. 

The kill of a year ago was mild compared 
to the savage blow dealt to our salmon and 
steelhead spawning fish on the Upper Sacra- 
mento River a week ago. 

Seepage from copper mines in the Spring 
Creek area above Keswick Lake was carried 
by recent storms into the river drainage area 
above Keswick Dam, just below Shasta Dam. 

The copper sulfate poisoning provided a 
lethal dose with 453 adult spawning salmon 
and steelhead counted alone in the Keswick 
Dam fish traps, which are used to collect fish 
for artificial spawning at the Coleman fish 
hatchery. 

Investigation revealed a serious fish kill 
along an extensive stretch of the river which 
is reported to have killed thousands of adult 
salmon and steelhead and decimated mil- 
Hons of recently hatched fish. 

The department in an attempt to deter- 
mine the extent of the amount of pollutant 
placed three cans of small salmon from 1 to 
4 miles below the Keswick Dam. The pol- 
lutant was so strong that several hours later 
the fish in the cans were killed. 

According to the Shasta Cascade Wonder- 
land Association, it is estimated that an ex- 
cess of 15 million fish were lost in the 
tragedy, including adults, fry and eggs. 

The tragedy of the situation ts that Cali- 
fornia has been waging a losing battle to 
save thé valuable salmon fishery. 

This year Mother Nature lent a helping 
hand by placing a greater number of salmon 
on the limited spawning beds than in the 
last 4 or 5 years. Then a source of pollution 
that should have been corrected years ago 
breaks loose and does irreparable damage to 
a fishery that is already in serious jeopardy. 


“Hablo Espafiol—Un Poco” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of my various visits to Latin 
America in the past 2 years, I haye re- 
gretted very much that I could not speak 
Spanish, I intend to learn Spanish. I 
have the books, the records, and the mo- 
tivation, but I have not found the time 
yet. 

In Springfield, Oreg., sixth graders are 
learning Spanish, thanks to Principal 
Charles E. Smith, of the Mill Street Ele- 
mentary School. Experimental classes 
are being watched with a great deal of 
interest by Superintendent Harold Beall. 
It is possible that from this experiment 
a second language will be added to the 
elementary school curriculum, something 
which many educators here and in other 
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countries think makes a good deal of 
sense in terms of the language learning 
abilities of children at relatively tender 
ages. 

Under a previous consent, I am insert- 
ing the article about this class which 
appeared in the Springfield News, Febru- 
ary 12,1959: 

Drop in at Mill Street School almost any 
day and you will hear the soft, musical 
sounds of conversation in Spanish—and the 
speakers will be sixth graders. 

Principal Charles Smith is teaching an 
experimental class in conversational Spanish 
to 16 sixth graders, the top reading group 
of the sixth grade, and from the eyes of a 
casual observer it appears that the young- 
sters (and leader) are having a lot of fun, 
as well as learning new skills. 

Smith explains that on the basis of the 
experience thus far there appear to be a 
number of advantages: 

1. The children supplement their social 
studies familiarization with customs of a 
foreign country. 

2. Taking of the top readers from the 
sixth grade for the Spanish class gives the 
regular sixth grade teacher more time to 
work on specialized reading problems with 
the remainder of the class. 

3. A challenge is provided superior stu- 
dents. 

Supt. Harold Beall is watching the 
experimental class with a great deal of in- 
terest. He points out that this is actual 
research, a part of the overall program in 
District 19 curriculum studies aimed at im- 
provement of the material provided in all 
the schools, He said the curriculum study 
is based on a desire to improve instead of 
accepting that which has been done for 
years. It is entirely possible that from the 
Mill Street School class will come the addi- 
tion of a second language to the elementary 
school curriculum, 

The first lessons in the Mill Street class 
were prepared by Smith on a fluid dupli- 
cator, because there just were no books on 
elementary Spanish available when the 
course was mapped out. Now the school has 
a set of books “just like first and second 
grade readers" which Smith says is the first 
set of books he has ever seen for elementary 
grade Spanish. 

The first lesson told of the meeting of 
John (Juan) Dunbar with a Mexican friend, 
Pablo, while on a trip to Mexico. The les- 
son was based on their greetings, their in- 
quiry about each other's health and their 
farewells. 

An opaque projector forms an important 
part of the Spanish study, as words and 
pictures from the one set of elementary, 
Spanish books plus other material are pro- 
jected on a screen for class discussion, 

When a News reporter visited the class, 
one of the pupils was inquiring about the 
Spanish custom of having an inverted ques- 
tion mark at the beginning of each written 
question, One child wanted to know “Do 
Spanish kids have trouble with those 
marks?” Smith explained that it is per- 
fectly natural to the Spanish children to 
have an inverted question mark at the start 
of each sentence. He said the young 
Spaniards probably ask “How do American 
children know it is a question if there is no 
mark at the beginning?” 

During the class period, a picture of a 
donkey was shown on the screen, and the 
children identified various parts—las orejas, 
ears; Ios ojos, eyes; la cola, the tall, etc. 
Smith then told a child “Cuente usted por 
diez hasta ciento," and the child arose and 
counted to 100 by tens. There were a num- 
ber of other exercises, for instance “El globo 
es redono,” the moon is round, And there 
were such admonitions as “remember, the 
adjective always follows the noun it modi- 
fies,” 
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After an interesting hour, the News staffer 
was ready to say "Hablo Espanol—un poco,” 
meaning “I speak Spanish—a little.” 

Members of the class include: Jimmy 
Fleck, Jeff Jenkins, Tom Sawyer, Joyce Rem- 
ington, Denny Taylor, Beverly Elving, Carol 
Smith, Lucia Hart, Kathy Whala, Jimmy 
Corbett, Gary Auxier, Mark Swinehart, Dale 
Sebring, Jeff Wright, David Nelson, and Judy 
Hazel. 


Prohibiting Payment of Annuities and Re- 
tired Pay to Officers and Employees of 
the United States in Cases Involving 
National Security 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 4601) to amend 
the act of September 1, 1954, in order 
to limit to cases involving the national se- 
curity the prohibition on payment of an- 
nuities and retired pay to officers and em- 
ployees of the United States, to clarify the 
application and operation of such act, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I think the distinguished chairman of 
our committee has clearly explained the 
purposes of this legislation. This bill 
comes before this Committee with the 
unanimous approval of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
Let me say, too, that it comes to you 
after long consideration and delibera- 
tion. 

Our chairman has well said that about 
all there is to this legislation is that we 
went a little further than we intended 
to in the original legislation. It deals 
primarily with the question of national 
security and loyalty, and not so much 
with other subject matters that have 
been brought into this discussion today. 

Briefly stated, this legislation is de- 
sirable to eliminate injustices resulting 
from denial of retirement benefits, un- 
der present law, to many individuals— 
and widows of some—for relatively minor 
offenses which do not involve questions 
of loyalty or the national security. At 
the same time, enactment of this legis- 
lation will clarify and strengthen the 
very desirable bar, intended to be pro- 
vided by existing law, against payment 
of Federal retirement benefits to indi- 
viduals who have committed offenses— 
or who have failed or refused to act 
when in duty bound—in loyalty or 
security matters. 

To accomplish this twofold purpose, 
the bill completely rewrites Public Law 
769, 83d Congress. That law was en- 
acted for the primary purpose of pro- 
hibiting Federal retirement benefits for 
individuals guilty of wrongful acts or 
omissions in matters affecting the na- 
tional security. The law was enacted in 
response to strong and widespread public 
demand. This demand arose because of 
the then pending payment of a civil serv- 
ice retirement annuity to an individual 
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about to be released from a Federal 
penitentiary after serving a penal term 
for perjury before a Federal grand jury 
in a proceeding directly involving the 
national security. The entire country 
was deeply disturbed and indignant at 
the prospect that a Federal annuity 
could be paid in any such case. 

I should say that the individual in 
question has not yet applied for the re- 
tirement benefits; but if he should apply, 
there will surely be a question as to 
whether he can collect. He has left the 
country, and I do not believe that any 
Member of this body would want to pay 
retirement benefits to an individual who 
decides to reside in a foreign country. 

Although this was the primary purpose 
of the law, during the consideration of 
the legislation a number of additional 
offenses were written into the provision 
barring annuities. Many of these addi- 
tional offenses in no manner relate to 
the national security. It appears clear 
at this time that the denial of annuities 
in these additional cases was above and 
beyond the primary purpose of Public 
Law 769 and should be stricken from the 
law in equity and good conscience. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that H.R. 4601 continues, clarifies, and 
strengthens the original purpose of Pub- 
lic Law 769, that is, to bar Federal annui- 
ties and retired pay in cases of offenses 
against the national security. The deci- 
sion of the Court of Claims in Steinberg 
against the United States declared sec- 
tion 2 of Public Law 769 unconstitutional 
in a matter relating to the invoking of 
the fifth amendment before a grand jury 
investigating a nonsecurity matter. Un- 
less the security provisions of the law are 
strengthened, similar judicial decisions 
well might be handed down in the future 
declaring the entire present law uncon- 
stitutional. 

H.R. 4601 removes the inequitable pro- 
visions of Public Law 769 by restoring all 
annuity rights in nonsecurity cases. 
The restoration is retroactive and will 
take effect as though Public Law 1769 
never had been enacted. Anyone who 
has received a refund of contributions 
to an annuity or retirement system will 
have to redeposit the refund to obtain 
restoration of benefits. In this connec- 
tion, it is to be noted that many of the 
annuities which will be restored were de- 
nied for comparatively minor offenses. 
In many cases, no penalty was applied 
due to mitigating circumstances such as 
restitution, good records, and so forth. 
In a number of instances, the offenders 
were reemployed and rendered long and 
faithful public service, only to be denied 
annuities when they reached retirement 
age. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Why, if pleading the 
fifth amendment is not an offense in it- 
self, is one kind of pleading of the fifth 
amendment invoked to have your retire- 
ment benefits canceled? On the record I 
would like to say if one is unconstitution- 
al or one method of pleading the fifth 
amendment provides an unconstitution- 
al result as to retirement benefits under 
this act, I think the second, although we 
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like it less, will likewise result in an un- 
constitutional decision if it is sustained- 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. FOLEY. I would like to associate 
myself with the conclusion reached by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
say that if it is unconstitutional for one 
purpose, it is unconstitutional for all 
purposes and that there cannot be a line 
drawn, and whatever may be our per- 
sonal feelings in the matter if the matter 
is a constitutional right, it is a consti- 
tutional right, in my humble judgment, 
for all purposes. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. - I would like to ob- 
serve first of all that the question of 
what is or what is not constitutional 
seems in these latter days to be whatever 
the decision of a majority of the nine 
men across the street happens to be. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, does not the ques- 
tion amount to this—not whether there 
is a right to invoke the fifth amendment, 
but whether there is a right, a constitu- 
tional right to hold a job under an oath 
of loyalty to the Constitution and in the 
Federal Government and then refuse to 
give an accouting of one’s performance 
of that job with respect to matters that 
involve national security and that in- 
volve loyalty to this Government and to 
the very oath that was taken. Is not 
the real issue whether or not we are 
going to make a constitutional right out 
of a Federal job without reference to 
willingness to testify as to the most basic 
responsibility of all, namely, that of 
loyalty to the Government and to the 
very oath that is taken? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I think the 
gentleman has stated the proposition 
correctly. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Would you explain to 
me—because that does bring up a ques- 
tion—if a citizen of the United States 
exercises his constitutional right, by 
what right or authority then does this 
Congress put a penalty on it? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I would point out, 
Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, that the loss of the job would 
certainly be a penalty and the loss of the 
perquisites and privileges of the job, of 
which this pension is one, is, let us con- 
cede for all practical purposes, a penalty; 
but the question is whether the right to 
that job and to these perquisites is a con- 
stitutional right that is completely in- 
violate whether or not a person violates 
national security .or refuses to answer 
questions related to his own perform- 
ance in that office. ; 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. DOYLE. I had not prepared to 
make any remarks in connection with 
this bill, for which I will gladly vote. 
But I think perhaps the subject of plead- 
ing the fifth amendment by a witness 
comes before the House Committee on 
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Un-American Activities more than any 
other committee of this House. There- 
fore, in view of the discussion about it, 


‘how in process, I might contribute a 


thought or so which might be helpful, 
and for the problem, In the first place, 
may I say, that the Supreme Court of 
the United States time and again has 
held that the pleading of the fifth 
amendment, by a witness before a con- 
gressional committee, does not even infer 
guilt or wrongdoing. It does not even 


-~ infer guilt and is definitely not an admis- 


sion of guilt; not of any kind or sort of 
guilt of criminal activity. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. This legislation 
does not affect that. 

Mr. DOYLE. But I wish to associate 
Myself with the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Futon] and the 
distinguished gentleman from Mary- 
land IMr. Fotey] on the question they 
have raised, as to the constitutionality 
of the bill provisions in the fifth amend- 
ment. Of course, I am strongly in sup- 
port of the bill. I hope this method of 
trying to strengthen our national se- 
curity proves practical and legal. Icom- 
Pliment the committee upon its work on 
the problem. But, I think we ought to 
be dead sure that this bill, as it passes 
this House, is fully considered by the 
Other body and possibiy in conferences, 
as to this particular point being dis- 
Cussed. I doubt very much if by this 
Congressional legislation we can over- 
come many, many decisions of our Su- 
Preme Court which has so many times 
defined that the plea of self incrimina- 
tion, known as the fifth amendment, is 
& basic constitutional right. 

May I say this, and I say it with all due 
Tespect to the members of the commit- 
tee: that I am one Member of this Con- 
8ress who recognizes, that even though I 
may not like some of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
Supreme Court of the United States is the 
Supreme Court of the United States, un- 
der the U.S. Constitution. It interprets 
the law as we pass the laws of the land. 
We may not like it. Some of their deci- 
sions may prove inconvenient, and per- 
Sonally inconsistent with our individual 
opinion, but, nevertheless, under our con- 
Stitutional form of government, the ju- 
dicial department of our Government is 
represented by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. As a member of the 
California bar for over 30 years, and of 
the bar of the Supreme Court for many 
years, I wish to afirm my position again. 
It is, that the Supreme Court, as our 
highest Court, deserves the dignified ex- 
Pression of faith and confidence of this 
Congress and of every citizen of the 
United States. If it does not have this, 
the Commies and their fellow travelers 
Will proclaim with loud glee and hilarity 
and their unpatriotic propaganda and 

subversive activity, that our form 
of representative constitutional govern- 
Ment has not worked well. We can 
honestly criticize a decision, but I do not 
Conceive of it being strengthening to the 
endurableness of our constitutional goy- 
ernment to condemn the Court itself. 
To do so, makes for weakness of our 
fortress against Soviet communism. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas, I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I would like to as- 
sociate myself with a view expressed rela- 
tive to the U.S. Supreme Court—and as 
long as it remains the Supreme Court 
and a truly judicial body, I have the ut- 
most respect for it—some 90 years ago 
by Abraham Lincoln in his first inaugural 
address, when he said that if the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in a specific 
case must thereafter become the irrev- 
ocable law of the land, then we will 
have ceased to be our own rulers in this 
country. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CORBETT. I am not an attor- 
ney and certainly not a constitutional 
attorney, but I believe that those who 
feel this law may be unconstitutional be- 
cause of the provisions which relate to 
the invoking of the fifth amendment are 
losing sight of the basic fact. 

This is not a penalty provision in the 
true sense of the word. No one is, or 
will be, deprived of any of his own money. 
Under the terms of this bill he gets his 
money back, but because he has refused 
to testify when he has a duty to do so, 
by reason of his official position with the 
Government, the U.S. Government has a 
right to withhold from him any special 
benefits which accrue to him in this 
event. I submit, therefore, that what 
we are trying to do is to prevent an em- 
ployee getting special benefits from the 
taxpayers when he has failed to keep his 
contract with the U.S. Government. 

In this connection, I believe that these 


statements of public policy, set forth by 


the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, are significant: 

Adverse and hostile policies, attitudes, and 
other actions of certain foreign nations in 
the world today imperil the existence of the 
United States of America as a sovereign Na- 
tion. Proof exists at every hand that one of 
the primary objectives of the Communist 
enemy is the infiltration of the Government 
of the United States with hostile influences 
in order to undermine and overthrow the 
Government. It is beyond the bounds of 
right and reason that an Individual, whose 
acts or omissions are calculated to impede 
the national defense, safety, and security or 
to give aid and comfort or secure any ad- 
vantage to foreign hostile forces and influ- 
ences, should derive any Federal benefit in 
the form of annuity or retired pay based on 
his service as a Government officer or em- 
ployee. This committee cannot emphasize 
too strongly that inaction and disregard on 
the part of the Congress of the United 
States or of any other organ of the Govern- 
ment with respect to any such situation 
constitutes dereliction of duty of the most 
serious nature, 

It is apparent to this committee that a 
significant principle with respect to the na- 
ture of the benefits at issue has not been 
given the proper weight in the considera- 
tion of existing law. This principle is to 
the effect that an individual who assumes 
public office or employment accepts all of 
the obligations (explicit and implicit) of 
such office or employment as well as the 
emoluments thereof. When an individual 
enters the service of the United States, he 
imposes upon himself an extraordinary 
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even a unique — commitment of complete 
and unswerving loyalty to government and 
to country. This obligation of loyaity is 
preemptive of any and all rights and benefits 
accruing from public office or employment. 
Fulfiliment of such obligation of loyalty at 
all times is an absolute condition precedent 
to the granting, vesting, and receipt of any 
right, benefit, or remedy arising out of the 
office or employment in the past, present, 
or future, 

Breach of this obligation or high trust by 
an individual guilty of an act or omission 
which impairs the national security abro- 
gates from the beginning any obligation of 
the United States to pay benefits based on 
the service of such individual. All claims for 
such benefits must stand or fall along with 
those of the individual whose conduct is at 
Issue. In the case of such breach of trust, 
it is entirely fitting and proper to deny such 
benefits and at the same time make appro- 
priate return of contributions made by the 
individual concerned. These benefits are, in 
part, in the nature of gratuities because of 
Government contributions toward such bene- 
fits, In effect, the payment of any such 
benefits to any such individual would be 
shocking to the public conscience and morals 
and repugnant to the high principles on 
which our Government is founded. This 
was made abundantly evident, during the 
consideration of the bill that became Public 
Law 769, 83d Congress, 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. That brings up a re- 
markable question. Does Alger Hiss 
have a right to get his money back, with 
interest, from the Government, and has 
he asked for it? 

Mr. CORBETT. The answer is that 
he has not received his money and he 
has not asked for it, but he is entitled 
to it. 

Mr. FULTON. And is he entitled to 
interest on his money? 

Mr. CORBETT. Certainly, as pro- 
vided by the Retirement Act. 

Mr. FULTON. Why did not the Solici- 
tor General of the United States in the 
Steinberg case develop this on all aspects 
of the constitutional question? Why did 
he not appeal from the Court of Claims 
decision to the U.S. Supreme Court to 
clarify this question before recommend- 
ing this legislation? Why did he not do 
it? Will somebody answer me on that? 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. CORBETT. The answer is that 
everybody agreed that there should be a 
change in the law to clarify and 
strengthen it and that further appeal 
would be undesirable, particularly since 
he was going to recommend this particu- 
lar change in the law. 

Mr. FULTON. I believe it was an 
error on the part of the Solicitor General 
not to have settled this question in ad- 
vance before recommending legislation. 
This question of constitutionality should 
be settled; and all the gentleman from 
Maryland, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, and I are doing is simply trying 
to check out on all phases of this matter 
of constitutionality. Under the rules of 
the Supreme Court if a matter is un- 
constitutional in one phase the entire act 
falls. If they hold it is unconstitutional 
to put a penalty on a person for exer- 
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cising his rights under a section of the 
Constitution of the United States we 
should not try to do what amounts to 
just that. I for one cannot see how a 
constitutional exercise of the right to 
plead the fifth amendment which the 
Supreme Court says is not even an in- 
ference of guilt gives Congress the right 
to assess a penalty against anyone exer- 
cising his constitutional rights. 

Mr. CORBETT. It is not assessed on 
that ground, but because he has violated 
his obligation as an employee of the 
United States of America in refusing to 
give informatión which it is his duty to 
give because of accepting that employ- 
ment. 

Mr. FOLEY. In connection with the 
position taken by my distinguished col- 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] 
I would like to quote this language from 
the Supreme Court cited in the Stein- 
berg case. The Supreme Court has held 
in the case of Slochower against the 
Board of Education: 

The privilege against self-incrimination 
would be reduced to a hollow mockery if 
its exercise could be taken as equivalent to 
a confession of guilt, The privilege serves 
to protect the innocent who otherwise might 
be ensnared by ambiguous circumstances. 


My question, I may say to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Rees], is this: 
As a member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee and one who is in 
favor of the adoption of HR. 4601, it is 
my understanding that the purpose is to 
eliminate this unfair provision referring 
to crimes not involving national security 
and not involving loyalty. It is also my 
understanding that it is the purpose of 
the amendment, H.R. 4601, to eliminate 
that provision pertaining to the exercise 
of the constitutional right, in other 
words, exercising the guarantee provided 
by the fifth amendment. My opinion is 
based upon the fact that the original 
act, section 2, specifically authorized the 
forfeiture of benefits where the refusal 
to answer was on the ground of self- 
incrimination. H.R. 4601 eliminates that 
provision. 

It seems to me that it was the intent of 
the committee when they reported out 
H.R. 4601 to eliminate all reference to 
the exercise of constitutional rights as 
forming the basis for the imposition of 
any penalty or sanction. 

My question arises because of the fact 
that in the report of the committee on 
page 7 of the statement is made: 

Section 2(a) of the amendment prohibits 
annuities or retired pay to persons refusing 
on ground of self-incrimination. 


I concur in the opinion stated by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Ful rox] that the Court of Claims is cor- 
rect in holding that for the exercise of a 
constitutional right, regardless of what 
that right may be, the Congress cannot 
impose any loss of any benefit, cannot 
impose any penalty or sanction. This is 
true not only in the case of crimes or 
misdemeanors, but in all other cases, and 

-Congress cannot except from this fixed 
principle cases involving the serious 
charges of loyalty and security. There- 
fore I join with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania in the conclusion that if 
this bill in any respect in loyalty or 
security matters seeks to impose sanc- 
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tions or penalties upon the exercise of 
the constitutional guarantee under the 
fifth amendment that it will be struck 
down by the Supreme Court as uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. As a member 
of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Civil Service, and one of the most dili- 
gent members of that committee, I be- 
lieve the gentleman supports this legis- 
lation? 

Mr. FOLEY. Yes; I am in favor of 
the bill; but my questions are prompted 
by the language in the report. The pur- 
pose of the amendment, as I understand 
it, is to eliminate the original provision 
which called for the forfeiture of bene- 
fits upon the exercise of the constitu- 
tional right. I have been somewhat at 
a loss to understand why that has not 
been categorically and positively set 
forth in the report, to prevent any con- 
clusion from being drawn that the pur- 
pose of the bill is not to do away with the 
original provisions providing for a sanc- 
tion or penalty upon the invocation of 
the fifth amendment protection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The bill sets 
out the policy as carefully and clearly as 
can be done. 

Mr. FOLEY. That is my understand- 
ing. It is the report that has misled me. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Briefly. I 
think the gentleman supports this legis- 
lation? 

Mr. FULTON. Iam supporting it but 
it brings these questions up. We do not 
want to have the legislation declared un- 
constitutional merely because of the lack 
of congressional intent in the language 
we are setting out here. I believe our 
purpose is to make sure that we are not 
going beyond constitutional limits. This 
brings up a precedent, and I think the 
veterans’ organizations of the courtry 
should take cognizance of this fact. 

This brings up a precedent, as I say. 
Every action we take here is going to be 
cited as a precedent later. I am a for- 
mer veteran and that brings to mind 
this: When somebody is convicted by a 
court-martial and discharged from the 
service, he loses his rank, his pay, his 
retirement, and his GI education rights, 
whether it is on the security of the 
country, loyalty or on a small little thing 
that sometimes would not even be a mis- 
demeanor in a State. So, we are here 
in the U.S. Congress in one instance de- 
priving a serviceman and his widow de- 
pendent, also his children, of support 
when it involves only a misdemeanor. 

I hope that the veterans’ organizations 
will look into this because there has been 
a lot of injustice done to many of our 
veterans in this country when they have 
been deprived of their retirement right, 
their disability right, their citizenship 
rights, yes, and their widow’s and their 
children’s support rights, and also they 
have lost their GI education rights that 
would simply make them better U.S. cit- 
izens. How can we say we are not doing 
that? 

I strongly favor and recommend that 
the Congress and the Committee on 
Armed Services particularly take up the 
situation because there has been a tre- 
mendous injustice in many cases. 
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Mr, CORBETT. I do want to say to 
both the gentleman from Maryland and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
we appreciate the fact that their concern 
for the welfare of this legislation has 
prompted their remarks, But 1 do think 
this needs to be added: The full intent 
of the committee and those counseling 
on this bill was to bring here a measure 
that would provide, first, that no one 
who is guilty of subversion or disloyalty 
may secure additional gratuities or ben- 
efits from the people of the United 
States and, second, that employees, for- 
mer employees, and their families not be 
deprived of their benefits because of 
comparatively minor offenses. That has 
been the intent, and I submit, as both the 
gentlemen pointed out, that this bill rep- 
resents the best possible means to obtain 
these objectives. If a constitutional 
question exists, the ultimate decision will 
have to be with the courts of the United 
States. Further discussion on this mat- 
ter here would seem to serve no purpose. 

Mr. FOLEY. You have reference to & 
conviction for these offenses by a court 
of law rather than the exercise of a con- 
stitutional right, being the basis or the 
ground for forfeiture of the benefits, is 
that correct? 

Irepeat my question. Your views were 
premised on this basis, that the person 
involved has been convicted by a court of 
law of the charges against him and that 
the forfeiture of his benefit depends upon 
that act rather than upon the exercise of 
a constitutional right; is that correct, 
sir? 

Mr. CORBETT. It is the failure to act 
on the part of the employee who is in 
duty bound to act in keeping with his 
contract made when he took office. It 
does not result in a penalty or punish- 
ment in the form of forfeiture of the 
benefit. It results in a justified refusal 
by the Government to give him a benefit 
because he has failed to act in accord- 
ance with the rules laid down which he 
accepted when he took office. 

Mr, FOLEY. On the ground other 
than the protection of the fifth amend- 
ment invocation; is that correct, sir? 

Mr. CORBETT. Any refusal or fail- 
ure to act when it is his duty to act. 
whatever it might be, in violation of the 
contract. between him and the Govern- 
ment of the United States seems to be 
due and adequate cause. 

Mr. FOLEY. Which failure would in- 
clude the invocation of the fifth amend- 
ment protection. 

Mr. CORBETT. If the fifth amend- 
ment is being utilized as a shield for him 
to refuse to do his duty—and even pos- 
sibly to aid and abet the weakening or 
destruction of the Constitution—cer- 
tainly, then, the invocation of it itself 
is a violation of his contract of employ- 
ment. 

Mr. FOLEY. If it is on that basis, T 
disagree with you on the ground it would 
be unconstitutional. 

Mr. FULTON. How can the inyoca- 
tion of a constitutional right guaranteed 
under the Constitution be a breach of his 
oath under the statutes that this Con- 
gress has passed for his protection? I do 
not understand that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I gather from 
this discussion that we have had that 
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no one who has spoken is opposing this 
legislation as it is written. We are glad 
to have this discussion and to have these 
Matters pointed out. But let us remem- 
ber that this matter of denial of retire- 
ment benefits deals only with the ques- 
tion of national security. I do not be- 
lieve that the questions raised should 
delay approval of this legislation. 

Again, it should be noted that this 
legislation was reported unanimously by 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee and will carry out what is be- 
lieved to be the recognized public policy. 

In my judgment, this legislation should 
5 passed by the House and enacted into 

W. 


Junkyards at Gettysburg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said about the desecration of 
Gettysburg battlefield by hotdog stands 
and beer parlors. And much more will 
be said until such time as the National 
Park Service is given not just the au- 
thorization but the money to purchase 
the despoiling “inholdings” in our na- 
tional park at Gettysburg. The West 
Shore Times is an excellent weekly news- 
Paper in my district and I would like 
to call the attention of the Members 
to the following editorial from its issue 
of April 2, 1959: 

SECOND BATTIE or GETTYSBURG 

Those familiar with the nearby Gettysburg 
battlefield area cannot but help observe what 
an overwhelming victory commercialization 
&nd land abuse appears to be scoring in that 
Section so historically important to our Na- 
tion's history and political development. 

The subject is now timely because of the 
Struggle that U.S. Representative James M. 
Quictey, Camp Hill, is waging toward saving 
the appropriation in Congress for the U.S. 
Park Service to acquire additional battlefields 

there and elsewhere. 


Terming the struggle “the second Battle of 
Gettysburg,” the Camp Hill Congressman 
Points out that now is the opportune time 
for the Park Service to expehd the 
$1.25 million for acquiring land that figured 
in the area battle and that at Manassas, Va. 

Besides the Gettysburg Battle 100th anni- 
versary in 1961 is rapidly approaching, there 
also is the important factor involved that 
some of the land proposed for Government 
Acquisition soon will be sold at public auc- 
tion by the Adams County commissioners. 

Quicter—and he has logic on his side 
contends this is the time to act if this land 
area, particularly that owned by the county 
government, is not to pass to commercializa- 

forever and never to become a part 

Of the Gettysburg National Park. 
also would be the opportunity of fu- 
ture generations to view areas where their 
Nation's historic events occurred sans hot- 
dogs, motel, and souvenir-promotional signs. 

The Congressman pointed out to his col- 
leagues how one area important to the North 
during the decisive area battle is now occu- 

by an auto graveyard. That's a rather 
d word for an auto junkyard, 
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While we generally would view with alarm 
the idea of Government acquiring more land 
and thus remoying it from production, com- 
mercially and taxwise, we do think that there 
is merit in the Park Service's case at issue. 

Not only do we hope that Congressman 
Qutciry is successful in gaining his objective 
but we hope you will write him and tell him 
what your feelings are in the matter. 

Historian author, Bruce Catton, Harris- 
burg's citizen-soldier, Edward J. Stackpole, 
and 5. K. Stevens, State Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission executive director, are 
among those who have voiced their support 
of QUIGLEY’s stand. 


Authorizing Appropriations to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1096) to authorize 
appropriatfons to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for salaries and 
expenses, research and development, con- 
struction and equipment, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the Congress should know that the 
field of space and science is one place 
where partisanship so far has not had a 
very great effect. As a member of the 
previous House Select Committee on 
Space and Astronautics that worked last 
year—lI see some of the members of that 
committee sitting here today—it was a 
pleasure to work under the leadership of 
my good friend the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. JOHN McCormack, 
majority leader, and likewise under the 
leadership of my good friend the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, Mr. JOSEPH 
Martin, who at that time was minority 
leader, 

We at all times had unanimous deci- 
sions and unanimous committee reports. 
We at all times, every Member of us, put 
the country and the interests of science 
and progress above everything else, and 
put partisan pride so far down the line 
that it played no part in our decisions, 
As a matter of fact, when the bills on 
space have passed this House, they have 
passed unanimously. The same has 
happened in the other body. Then when 
points of disagreement had been ironed 
out in the conference committee the re- 
ports again were unanimous, and the 
acceptance of those conference reports 
by both the House and the Senate was 
unanimous. : 

We on the new Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee of the House are com- 
ing to you today to ask for a further 
authorization of appropriations in the 
amount of $48,354,000. If you will look 
at it closely you will find that it is not 
new money we are asking, because it was 
all asked for last year, Last year it was 
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felt that the agency personnel were not 
quite ready with the program and at that 
time could not use it efficiently. The 
only amount of really new money is that 
caused by the Federal Salary Increase 
Act of 1958. To meet the requirements 
of that act this National Astronautics 
and Space Agency requires $3,354,000 of 
this total sum requested. 

As has been pointed out to you in the 
excellent statement of the chairman, Mr. 
Brooks of Louisiana, in addition, for re- 
search and development, we are asking 
$20,750,000; for construction and equip- 
ment, $24,250,000, a total of $48,354,000. 

This legislation was reported out of 
our committee unanimously; that is, both 
sides of the committee, consisting of 25 
members—15 Democrats and 10 Repub- 
licans—have agreed that this is in the 
interest of the United States and is 
necessary for efficient and economical 
administration and progress. This par- 
ticular amount has been included in the 
President’s budget and has also been ap- 
proved by the Director of the Budget, so 
that it has been carefully screened on the 
budgetary level as well. 

I would like to speak about the gains 
there are to be from this space program. 
Those gains are not all theoretical ones; 
they are gains that are practical and 
within our own view at this time. For 
example, Dr. Reichelderfer, Director of 
the U.S. Weather Bureau, has stated 
that with an adequate system of weather 
prediction we would be able to predict 
far in advance storms, hurricanes, tor- 
nadoes, rainfall, floods, droughts, and 
so forth. This would be good for our 
cities, agriculture, and good at sea as 
well, also good for our communications 
that are now interfered with because of 
magnetic storms. Dr. Reichelderfer 
estimates the total savings there could 
be under such an adequate program of 
weather forecasting for the United States 
yearly in the sum of $4 billion. I em- 
phasize that he estimates there would be 
that amount of savings to the United 
States alone. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs it would like- 
wise help us in our foreign aid programs 
because we would not always be having 
these disasters coming up abroad with 
emergency needs. 

It has been pointed out, and I would 
like to emphasize, that we in America are 
ahead with our ICBM program. This is 
my considered judgment as a serious 
hardworking student of this subject, and 
is no casual opinion. We in the United 
States are going ahead on a broad basis, 
not only in the size of the vehicle but in 
the size of the engine, also in the guid- 
ance and control developments. Our 
programs in these fields are much more 
intricate and developed than the Rus- 
sians, or any of our US. allies. Of 
course, the Russians had big artillery, 
they have always had mass forces. So 
it was very logical for them to end up 
with a tremendous kind of an instru- 
ment or space vehicles that would go off 
with a tremendous bang and a lot of 
push but not be very well controlled, 
That is just about what has happened. 
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The United States has developed a 
more sophisticated control. We are try- 
ing to get the right combination of 
weight, size, acceleration, and velocity, 
and combine them with good control. 
Our overall programs that have been 
worked out by the Department of De- 
fense, under the supervision and direc- 
tion of our competent Secretary of De- 
fense, Neil McElroy, and particularly 
with the help of Roy Johnson of the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, Dr. 
York and Admiral Hayward, have been 
well done. We people of the country 
should not throw up our hands when we 
find the Russians with bigger vehicles 
and a bigger bang than we have ät this 
time. The question is, Do they have con- 
trol? The answer is, they cannot control 
them as well as we in the United States 
do. As a matter of fact, on the Atlantic 
missile range between Canaveral and As- 
cension Island, we have been able to have 
shots that have a target capability cir- 
cle of probable error that is surprisingly 
efficient. This means in a circle laid out 
of 2, 5, or 6 miles in diameter, 50 percent 
of the shots will land as a probability 
within that target area. Russia to this 
date on her long-range ICBM land mis- 
sile range has had no such shot of the 
length and CEP, we in the United States 
have had from Cape Canaveral to Ascen- 

- sion Island. I say that without fear of 
contradiction. 

Also, their missile range is not long 
enough to give them a landfall at the 
ranges we now have and are operating 
on efficiently between Cape Canaveral 
and Ascension Island. At that equivalent 
range they would have missile reentry 
off the Kamchatka Peninsula in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. We should not be too dis- 
turbed about what Russia currently is 
doing on her ICBM range, because we 
are quickly in the United States making 
our present generation of big vehicles 
obsolete. They are fast becoming as 
obsolete as our early airplanes. Our 
U.S. advances are developing at such a 
tremendous rate in many fields. We 
should, therefore, not project the current 
rate of production of the present gen- 
eration of U.S. missiles, ICBM or IRBM, 
into the future of 1962, but we should 
emphasize research and development and 
construction of facilities for this research 
and development, which this bill now 
does. 5 

So I urge every Member in the House 
to vote not only for the space program 
generally, on scientific research but, sec- 
ond, for our security, and third for 
weather benefits and the gain of $4 bil- 
lion that might be possible through ad- 
vanced weather predictions, and last, 
for this reason, that we in the United 
States are advancing tremendously on 
communications satellites. We already 
have been the only country in the world 
that has had a communications satellite 
where we have received voice from a 
satellite operation, It is a tremendous 
breakthrough to have done that. Wecan 
lock ahead and see where they have al- 
ready recommended that we go into a 
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program of two space satellites that will 
carry further all the telegraph commu- 
nications for our Western Hemisphere. 
The cost of these satellites will be from 
$100 million to $200 million, and they 
could be built within 18 months to 2 
years. They would have 4 channels of 
radio and each one of those channels 
could send 500 digits or items a second. 
On these communication satellites it 
would mean the reception or sending of 
2,000 digits, words, or signals per sec- 
ond from each of these two satellites. 
Now the remarkable thing about it is 
that those satellites would have the 
power to jam all sorts of radio and radio- 
telephone or TV communications and 
possibly radar communications in the 
area where they are operating. I would 
not be able to give you the specific area 
they would cover at the time, but with 
this jamming capacity, it really puts into 
further 1,000 percent operation our stra- 
tegic air force that might be stopped 
by an enemy radar system. We would 
have the power to jam opposing radar, 
television, radio, not only on land where 
they might be operating tanks or com- 
munications, but in the upper atmos- 
phere. In addition the United States 
would have the power by narrow bands 
or channeling communications, which 
would be by line of sight, to give its own 
message from the satellites wherever we 
want around the world, and that could 
not be jammed except within the little 
circumference or line of sight on the nar- 
row band that was sending it out. You 
can see what a tremendous possibility 
that is for the defense of this country. 


The General Electric Co., of Philadel- 
phia, has already made a recommenda- 
tion that we proceed immediately with 
the development of these two space sat- 
ellites, and I recommend we should, too. 

In conclusion, might I encourage the 
American people about space. Space is 
a new place, but it is not a strange place. 
The scientists and the astronomers have 
been working on space for generations. 
The field of space is the one place in the 
world where all the nations have been 
cooperating. Russia, the countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, except Communist 
China, all the free world countries, prac- 
tically unanimously, have been working 
on the International Geophysical Year 
that ended on December 31,1958. Like- 
wise, on the scientific level, there is still 
cooperation, and many of our current 
U.S. programs in some respects are part 
of the International Geophysical Year. 

Many of the scientists before our 
committee have stated that they could 
not say that Russia and her satellites 
had not cooperated with the United 
States and the free world scientists on 
exchanging information during the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year, and they 
could not say that there was complaint 
about Russian cooperation on the work 
that we had done together. Now, that 
could be a new light in the world, a new 
era, if such cooperation could be ex- 
panded and continued, It may be that 
the solvent of science and education will 
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help settle many of the ideological dif- 
ferences that we have in the world today. 

If we can find areas such as science and 
space where we can work together I be- 
lieve there is hope for the future of the 
world and possibly the freedom we all 
hope for and progress will come not too 
long after. f : 

I recommend the passage of the legis- 
lation. 


Views of the Bureau of the Budget on 
Bills To Amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the RECORD 
a letter from the Bureau of the Budget 
to the Honorable Oren Harris, which 
reads as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C. April 13, 1959. 

Hon. OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, House Office Buiiding, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply 
to your letter of January 30, 1959, requesting 
the views of the Bureau of the Budget on 
H.R. 768, a bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, so as to equal- 
ize rights in the distribution of identified 
merchandise; your letter of February 5, 1959, 
requesting views on H.R. 1253, a bill to amend 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, 45 
amended, so as to equalize rights in the dis- 
tribution of merchandise identified by * 
trademark, brand, or trade name; and your 
letter of February 9, 1959, reqesting views on 
H.R. 2463, a bill to define and restrain cer- 
tain unfair methods of distribution and to 
confirm and define the rights of producers 
and resellers in the distribution of goods 
idenitfied by distinguishing brands, names, 
or trademarks, and for other purposes. 

All interested Federal agencies, including 
the Council of Economic Advisers, the De- 
partments of Justice, Commerce, Agriculture, 
and State, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, recommend against the legislation. 
Among the major reasons given by these 
agencies are that resale price maintenance 
is inconsistent with our free-enterprise econ- 
omy; that the legislation would substitute 
Federal mandate for State or local discre- 
tion; that the bills would increase the cost 
of living for American consumers; that they 
would not benefit small businesses, but 
might, in fact, handicap them; and that there 
are grave doubts concerning the constitution~ 
ality of the legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget is in full agree- 
ment with the views of these agencies 
strongly recommends against enactment of 
this legislation, 

Sincerely yours, 
Put S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director 
Jor Legislative Reference. 
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Prohibiting Payment of Annuities and LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OP 


Retired Pay to Officers and Em- 
ployees of the United States in Cases 
Involving National Security 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 4601) to amend 
the act of September 1, 1954, in order to 
limit to cases involving the national security 
the prohibition on payment of annuities and 
Tetired pay to officers and employees of the 
United States, to clarify the application and 
Operation of such act, and for other purposes. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Chair- 
Man and the ranking member of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Civil 
Service, whether this legislation is based 
in any respect on the legal premise that 
there are different ways of exercising 
rights under the fifth amendment of the 
Constitution? For example, are there 
any different ways of exercising the right 
of a citizen to plead the fifth amendment 
in a criminal proceeding? 
ween REES of Kansas. The answer is 


Mr. FULTON. What does the Chair- 
Man of the Committee say about that? 
Mr. MURRAY. The answer is No.“ 
` Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, then I 
believe that if the law is applied equally 
in the matter of exercise or invocation of 

fifth amendment, if this act were un- 
Constitutional in one situation of such in- 
Vocation or plea, it would have to be of 
Necessity unconstitutional as to this par- 
ticular provision in the next instance 
when the fifth amendment is pleaded, re- 
gardless of what the reason is, or the de- 
Sree of the offense whether security or 
loyalty charge, felony or misdemeanor. 
I believe that that particular section of 
the legislation will be unconstitutional 
and therefore we should give it further 
Study by the proper committee on the 
Conference. We in Congress have the 
Obligation of making the intent of the 
Congress clear, and must neither trans- 
Sress constitutional limitations nor make 
laws that require different exercise of the 
Same rights under any section or amend- 
Ment of the U.S. Constitution. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 

Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 

© sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
Subscriptions to the Rrconn at $1.50 per 
Month, and where single copies may also be 
Purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
Printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAWS oF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; AREANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unneces: 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of. Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trtie 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,-No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with ‘appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript Is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof jurnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarxks. It manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized; Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8, Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConGressionaL Recor the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases Of duplication. In such cases 
only the first itern received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, r 

11. Estimate of cost-—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Business in the 83th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
Son], a good neighbor of Arizona, de- 
livered an address to the Western High- 
Way Institute convention in Phoenix, 
Ariz., on April 6, which is recommended 
reading for anyone who wants informa- 
tion as to the march of population and 
industry in the great Southwest. 

In it is an accurate summary of what 
the Congress has done to develop a high- 
Way system which has for its objective 

e movement of persons and things 
from where they are to where they are 
needed at less cost and in less time. He 
also has illustrated what needs to be 
done in furtherance of this purpose. 

There is a nationwide demand for 
Water, and there is no one better quali- 
fied than the Senator from New Mexico 
to state, as he did in his address, the 
Progress which has been made toward 
Meeting this imperative demand. 

All the Senator from New Mexico said 
in Phoenix was informative, and to make 

remarks available to a wider audience 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS IN THE 86TH CONGRESS 

Your program committee gave me an easy 
topic for this noontime talk: “Business in the 

th Congress —ensy because it admits of 
Many different treatments. I might confine 
My talk solely to the way the 86th Congress 

likely to conduct its own business, the 
interferences that may come from extra- 
neous issues, and the delays in enacting legis- 
lation that may result. Or I might discuss 
What business can expect from the 86th Con- 
8tess—what laws we will pass with reference 
to income taxes, life insurance, trucking, 
Water development, atomic energy, and al- 
lied subjects. Finally, in view of the great 
number of investigations already underway 
or about to be authorized. my theme might 
Well be “Who Gets the Business, Why, and 

ere.” 

Naturally I will have a little trouble re- 
Straining myself on my favorite theme. 
Rather steadily these past few months, I 

ve been talking and writing about the 
atom, its place in the home, its role in in- 
dustry, its effect upon our laws and our law- 
yers, and the general problem of fallout; 
and today I could try to tune you in on what 

regard as one of the most fascinating sub- 
Jects now before the people of the earth. 

Perhaps I might better start with a few 
Words about what the 86th Congress has been 
Going these first 2 months, particularly as 
its actions relate to business, 
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Of first importance is the passage of the 
Hawaiian statehood bill, the addition of a 
50th star to the flag. Today we are in the 
State which gave the 48th star to the flag 
and for 47 years held the distinction of be- 
ing the last State admitted to the Union. 
For nearly half a century, when a new Rep- 
resentative of Arizona came into the Con- 
gress, he took the bottom of each commit- 
tee list because committee assignments go 
by seniority and lf senlority is equal, then 
by the order in which the States were ad- 
mitted to the Union. Many times I’ve heard 
your Arizona people remark how they went 
to the absolute foot of the totem pole. Now 
come Alaska and Hawaii to move Arizona 
and New Mexico up a couple of notches, and 
we join with you in pleasure at our new 
prominence, 

The Senate has passed a housing bill which 
provides $2.7 billion; has extended the Draft 
Act for 4 years in the pattern that the Presi- 
dent requested; has passed an airport bill 
providing $465 million over a 4-year period; 
has added $48 million to the funds avail- 
able to the new Space Agency to advance 
Project Mercury—the man in space—and 
to develop and test a new rocket engine. 
And finally, because it relates directly to 
business, it has passed a depressed area bill 
involving $390 million. Democrats thought 
the sum a minimum. Most Republicans 
thought it too large. One party’s meat is 
the other party’s poison. We learned that 
again when we extended some special unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, which we 
did in the final closing hours before the 
Easter recess. 

Here in Arizona, I surely should mention 
the fact that the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance has been busy with hearings on a new 
proposal to change the basis for the taxation 
of life insurance companies. That deserves 
mention in Arizona because in 1950 there 
were two life insurance companies domiciled 
in New Mexico and three in Arizona. Today 
there are still 2 in New Mexico and 81 in 
Arizona. This State chartered more new life 
insurance companies than any State in the 
Union except Texas and if you add the State 
of Texas, Arizona and Texas started about 
as many new life insurance companies as 
all the rest of the Nation put together. I 
dont know what makes life insurance sud- 
denly so attractive for Arizona and Texas 
companies, but perhaps an examination of 
the tax-free Income possibilities could sup- 
ply you with an answer. 

The Senate has authorized the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee to make an economic in- 
ventory of the United States. There is a 
background for that, The Senate Finance 
Committee on which I serve has made a 
long study on the financial condition of 
the United States, has filled 1,606 pages 
of printed testimony with theories, explana- 
tions and comment on what has been going 
on in our financial world. You and I will 
not need 1,600 pages to understand it. We 
know that if we deposited 6100 in a bank 
2 years ago, never wrote a check against it, 
Just allowed it to He in the bank, subject 
to the erosion of the dollar now going on. 
that $100 is worth $93 today. Inflation did 
that. And when there is that much infa- 
tion in the United States, whether creeping 
or galloping, interest rates will go up, true 
values will go down, businessmen will be 
affected, and people will want to see what 


Congress can learn about inflation as it 
sweeps across the land, 

So that’s a part of what the 86th Con- 
gress has been doing so far this year that 
might be of direct interest to business. 

But my mail would indicate that busi- 
nessmen are not concerned alone with taxes, 
inflation and unemployment. Through all 
the rather dull pattern of these inquiries 
there is woven in like a red thread the 
question of Berlin. 

“What's going on?” they want to know. 
"Is Khrushchev bluffing? What will happen 
in May? If my children go to Europe this 
summer, will they be caught in a nuclear 
disaster? If war starts, how long will it 
last?” 2 

If you find someone with exact answers 
to all these questions, send him to the miss- 
ing persons section of the State Department; 
we have needed him along time. But exact 
answers may not be required. What the 
Russians do may be influenced by what the 
free world does, Maybe I can give you one 
man’s opinion. 

A united front by the United States and 
her allies is essential if we are to deal suc- 
cessfully with the recurring world crises. 

More important is unity among U.S. lead- 
ers, and the stand taken by the country’s 
leaders must be understood and supported 
by the people. Businessmen like you must 
make a serious effort to be and remain in- 
formed on the problems facing your Nation's 
Government, 

The U.S. position on Berlin is united. 
Democrats and Republicans alike are in 
agreement with the sentiments expressed on 
the floor of the Senate last month by Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT, new chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Senator FULBRIGHT listed three points on 
which there is complete unity in this coun- 


try: 

The United States will make no separate 
deals with the Soviet Union. 

It will not be driven or enticed from Berlin 
or West Germany. 

It will not accept, even tacitly, any prop- 
ositions designed to formalize the subjuga- 
tion of the once-free satellite peoples, 

Berlin is the world’s most important 
symbol of freedom. Because of this, more 
than because of its value as a city, it must 
be protected. It is an island of freedom in 
a sea of communism, and it must remain 
Tree. 

Once the Russians understand that, and 
respect it, then there may be points that can 
be negotiated. 

This is one audience that may be interested 
more than most others in the Berlin crisis, 
because here we have a problem that re- 
volves around the highway—the highway 
which connects the island of West Berlin to 
the Bonn Government which in turn is tied 
to the rest of Western Europe. Remember 
that the United States, France, and Britain 
haye their own zones and spheres of Influence 
in Western Germany, and they are attempt- 
ing to keep open their lines to Berlin. Over 
the highway which connects West Berlin 
with Bonn, roll constant thousands of trucks 
supplying the city. It was the blocking of 
the highway which precipitated the first 
Berlin crisis in 1948. Now the East Germans 
are threatening once again to cut off the 
highway which is the lifeline of the new 
city. 
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We need to keep constantly In mind the 
fact that it is not distances but distinctions 
which cause a fair share of this trouble. 
The end of World War I saw the establish- 
ment of the Polish corridor through Ger- 
many. It was a narrow strip of land, but it 
had high significance. After World War I, 
I talked with a distinguished statesman of 
a European nation. I asked him why that 
little strip of land disturbed him so. His 
reply was that the Polish corridor was not 
wide, but it was wide enough to bar forever 
the guarantee of peace for Europe as long 
as it existed. 

Now again another little strip of land, the 
little highway that leads into West Berlin 
from West Germany, may embrace scant 
acreage, but may be sufficient to promise 
that a Berlin crisis or something similar to it, 
can fret us constantly as long as you live 
and as long as our children may live, It is 
a tiny highway but it could be the path over 
which we could travel to world war III. 

Maybe I am a pessimist, but I do not look 
for any quick and easy relief from the ten- 
sions that now grip the world. Today it is 
Berlin; yesterday it was Lebanon, and the 
day before that it was Quemoy. Last week 
it was Korea; tomorrow, God knows, Wher- 
ever the force of worldwide communism 
can reach, even into the sacred temples of 
Tibet, the drive will be on, You and I and 
our children must be prepared to adjust our 
lives to it, to stand firm against it, and as 
Senator FULBRIGHT has suggested, to chip 
away relentlessly at the encrusted Commu- 
nist mixture of dogma, braggadocio, and fear 
that contributes so much to keeping world 
peace in à recurring state of serious 
jeopardy.” 

World tension, then, is part of the task 
of the 86th Congress and part of the re- 
sponsibility the Congress feels toward busi- 
ness. Our world, which was once so large 
that it defied man’s imagination, is now so 
small that we live neighbor to all creation, 
Instead of going around the world in 80 
days—an unbelievable feat in the time of 
Jules Verne—we can travel by jet around 
the world in 80 hours. A missile or space- 
ship with a man aboard will soon be making 
the circuit in 80 minutes. Photon propul- 
sion may sail us from Venus to Mars, and 
nuclear retrorockets may guarantee safe 
landing on the farthest planet. I’m no 
pessimist on space travel. 

But the world is being shrunk by means 
other than jets and missiles and commu- 
nications. One of the biggest problems 
which we will have to face in the future will 
be the shrinking of the world’s available 
living space by a population growth which 
has properly been termed an explosion. 

For Old Mother Earth is in the midst of 
her greatest baby boom. The United Na- 
tions population commission now estimates 
that in 16 years the earth will contain a 
billion people more than it does today. It 
believes that the rate of population in- 
crease during the second half of the present 
century will be twice that of the first half. 
In numbers, the U.N, predicts by the year 
1976 a world population of 3,830 million; by 
the year 2000, a population of 6,280 million, 
And there is reason to believe that the U.N. 
forecasts are conservative. 

The population explosion creates new 
pressures and new problems. 

It is creating an irrepressible demand for 
elbow room, for more space, for new land 
for overcrowded nations. It is creating the 
same types of pressures which have his- 
torically led to the world's great wars. 

The problems are magnified by the fact 
that the greatest population increase is com- 
- ing in the lesser developed countries— 
brought about by a spectacular decline in 
death rates coupled with little change in 
traditionally high birth rates. The popula- 
tion is growing so fast in countries like 
China and India that they are unable to de- 
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velop their economies. They are hard- 
pressed to maintain even their present low 
standards of living. Naturally they are 
looking around at other countries, rich in- 
dustrial countries with high standards of 
living. Their leaders are coveting their 
neighbor's riches. 

China by 1975 will have a population of 
More than 900 million, according to U.N. 
estimates—more than a quarter of the total 
world population, nearly 4 times the popu- 
lation of the United States. China's popu- 
lation by 1975 will be more than twice the 
combined population of the United States 
and Russia. China is regarded as a satellite 
of Russia, but by 1975 the satellite, three 
times as big as its Communist brother, may 
become the star. 

China today has too many people to re- 
alize her economic or military potential. 
But she is apparently bent on converting her 
weakness into strength by revolutionary eco- 
nomic methods. She is outcommunizing 
Russia. By the tightest of controls she is 
directing her masses into productive chan- 
nels, trying to avoid the dissipation of 
searce capital which would result if these 
masses were allowed to live on more than a 
bare subsistence level. She is transforming 
her excess people into economic betterment 
by vast schemes of public construction. 

If China's population and economic 
growth continue at their present rates, she 
obviously will soon become the strongest 
contender for world leadership. Such a 
mass of humans, equipped with modern 
arms and disciplined by a dictatorship, 
would prove difficult to contain if it were 
bent on conquest at any cost, 

John King Fairbank, professor of history 
at Harvard, in his book, “The United States 
and China,” says: “As the earth shrinks and 
the peoples proliferate, we will soon be liv- 
ing on the same planet with a billion 
Chinese. We have something to think 
about.” 

So you can see to what crises the world’s 
population explosion might lead. These are 
the types of world problems which must be 
reckoned with by every individual. 

But the baby boom has meaning at home. 
The population of the United States today 
is 176 million, but by 1967—only a few years 
away—it is expected to reach 250 million, 

Where will these new people be going? 
Where will they live? And how? 

Every time God skims the milk of civiliza- 
tion, He pours the cream over the western 
side of the bowl. As a region the West, par- 
ticularly the Far West and those southwest- 
ern areas that we refer to fondly as the 
Spanish borderlands, are growing faster than 
the rest of the country. Take a look at some 
figures: 

The Bureau of the Census reports that 
between 1950 and 1958, population in the 11 
Western States increased 27.6 percent, while 
growth for the United States as a whole was 
15 percent. Nevada led the national parade 
with a growth of 66.7 percent. Florida had 
60.3 percent, and Delaware and Maryland 
were in the first 10; but for the West, Ari- 
zona had 52.1 percent, California 35.4 per- 
cent, Colorado 29.1 percent, Utah 25.5 per- 
cent, and New Mexico 23.6 percent. Texas, 
I am happy to report, ran a little behind 
New Mexico. Washington and Oregon were 
just above the national average. 

As with the States, so with the cities. 
Los Angeles has been adding population at 
the rate of 16,000 per month, adding every 
year about the equivalent of a city the size 
of Des Moines, Iowa, or Hartford, Conn., or— 
to stick with the West—of Spokane, Tucson, 
El Paso, or Albuquerque. 

This stupendous growth is amazing arith- 
metically, but brings problems that seem to 
increase in geometric proportion. In Los 
Angeles alone enough dwelling units were 
bullt between 1946 and 1956 to house the 
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combined populations of Philadelphia and 
Boston, or if you would rather keep your 
thoughts farther west, enough new houses 
to take care of the combined populations 
of Houston, Dallas, Denver, and St, Louts. 

Naturally the 86th Congress has to keep 
looking at population growth and try to 
determine the problems posed to business 
and all segments of our economy by this 
growth. It needs to ask and answer what 
must be done to meet them, 

First of all in your interests are roads. 
We live in an area of magnificent distances, 
and when we turn to the trail, it's a long. 


_long trail that winds from Seattle to San 


Diego or from the Columbia River to the 
Rio Grande. Through the years we have 
been learning that if the road job is to be 
done, the Federal Government must be 4 
partner to the State, the county and even to 
the city. 

That is due not alone to our distances but 
to the share of land publicly owned within 
the borders of each of the 11 Western States- 

Federal and Indian land ownership in 
Arizona account for 69 percent of its total 
land area, The Federal Government owns 
44,6 percent, or 32,414,635 acres, of the State's 
total area of 72,688,200 acres. In addition 
there are 19,344,971 acres of Indian land. 
None of this acreage is on the tax roll. 
Uncle Sam did not help to build roads in 
Arizona, the task with modern transportā- 
tion standards would be impossible. 

In Nevada, the total area is 70,264,960 acres. 
The Federal Government owns 61,644,005 
acres, or approximately 87.7 percent of the 
total land area. In addition to this, there 
are 1,149,700 acres of Indian lands not on 
the tax roll. 

In comparison to these Western States, 
New York has a total land area of 30,684,160 
acres. The total Federal land area is 258,519 
acres, or 0.8 percent. Iowa, for instance, has 
a total area of 35,868,800 with the total Fed- 
eral holding of 122,244, or a 0.3 percent 
Federal acreage. 

Fortunately, the problem was recognized 
long ago and a man who helped develop—£ 
he did not invent—modern policy is still 
Arizona’s senior U.S. Senator, Car, HAYDEN. 
This is to be no historical survey: suffice to 
say that the original Shackleford proposal 
recognized the need to apportion Federal ald 
to highways on the threefold basis of popula- 
tion, area, and mileage of post roads. Such 
a bill was enacted in 1916, providing a total 
of $75 million for the next 5 years, That 
sum, of course, was utterly inadequate and 
more money was pumped in. 

The act itself was amended first to include 
a larger percentage for areas of unappropri- 
ated public lands in the public land States 
and then by Senator Haypew to consider as 
well untaxed Indian lands. That raised the 
Federal participation in Arizona from a 50-50 
basis to a 72-28 basis, and it helped NeW 
Mexico and other States as well. 

That was primary Federal aid. In the 
Hayden-Cartwright Act of 1934, aid to sec- 
ondary roads was specifically earmarked. 
More recently we have moved into the more 
publicized Interstate Highway program where 
Senator Gonk prepared a liberal bill and re- 
ported it from the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee of which the senior Senator from my 
State, Dennis Cravez, is chairman. So the 
West continues its interest in roads and its 
reliance on the Federal Government for 4 
large share of funds to do the needed work. 

I am sure that you have already heard— 
or will hear from succeeding speakers—all 
you want to know about roads, but it seems 
appropriate to suggest that the rising tide of 
population plus the factor of more rapid 
growth in the Western States may make 
our present plans and standards inadequate- 

We have learned that lesson in our Amer- 
ican cities. In 1850 only 15 percent of our 
population lived in our metropolitan areas; 
but 65 percent lived there by 1950, and that 
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is where most of our future growth will take 
Place, I have mentioned what it meant to 
housing in Los Angeles, but there isn't a city 
in the fast-growing West that will not feel 
the pinch in its transportation problems. 

Who knows what road system you will 
need through and around your cities? Will 
you be forced to cut off from traffic the heart 
of your cities? Or can you plan now to make 
them usable? 

Fort Worth has a plan. It now has a 
Population of about half a million, but ex- 
pects to double that by 1970. What to do? 

eone had an idea. 

The Fort Worth plan would set aside 15 
City blocks for central shopping and install 
there stores, shops, banks, restaurants, and 
theaters. There wouldn't be a single car or 
truck on the surface of that area, Giant 
Parking garages would be developed at lower 
levels and moving stairways would bring 
Shoppers to the surface. The idea seems to 
be to keep cars and trucks out so that people 
May come in. 

Have you an idea for your metropolis? 
Last week a Texas multimillionaire who had 
Just made a big investment in the future of 
Albuquerque predicted that that city’s pres- 
ent population of around 200,000 would reach 
2 million by the year 1970. 

Can you imagine a population of that 
Order of magnitude in my home town? 
Can you dream up a plan to serve downtown 
Albuquerque in that day and generation? 
Can you foresee the strain on such narrow 
Streets as Copper, Gold, Silver, and Lead, 
Whose very names remind us of our almost- 
forgotten mining history? I say it will be 
& problem to convert the traffic lanes of 
the old cowtown to the freeways of a metro- 
Politan are of even a half million people, and 
it can only be done with the help of the 
Federal Government. We simply cannot 
find money fast enough to match the growth 
that we know is ahead. The task of find- 
ing it is upon the 86th and succeeding 
Congr: 


esses. 

And the school problem is like unfo that, 
Where the Government owns large tracts of 
land but moves in huge numbers of peo- 
ple whose families include children of 
School age, the problem is now greater than 
the community can bear. Hence the Con- 
Fress responded to the situation by passing 
in 1951 Public Law 815 to provide assistance 

construction of facilities in these areas 
and Public Law 874 to pay part of the oper- 
ating expenses—laws which have been ex- 
tended from time to time and are now effec- 
tive until 1962. 

Between 1951 and 1958 under Public Law 
815, 24 school districts in New Mexico re- 
Ceived $26,720,587. In all, 98 building proj- 
ects were finished containing 986 classrooms 
for 27,608 children. During the same years, 

recelyed $21,886,553. Nationwide 
for this fiscal year $50 million is to be spent 
for school construction and $150 million for 
Maintenance and operation of schools in im- 
Pacted areas under these laws—and there is 
Still need for vast additional sums for Fed- 
eral ald to education. Senators and Repre- 
Sentatives must try to do this badly needed 
Job in the 86th Congress. But that fight 
is always a tough one. What will we do 
When the tidal wave of population finally 

es us? 

Schools, roads, and then houses. In Los 
Angeles County alone building permits is- 
Sued have exceeded a billion dollars a year 
Since 1950. But the new homes create a 
long list of necessities—shopping centers, of- 

buildings, drive-in banks, doctors’ offices, 
golf courses and other recreational facilities. 
The trucking business is bound to be good 
with all the materials that the new cities 
will require. 

Congress keeps on responding: a highway 
act for roads, ald to education to provide 
and maintain schools, housing and home fi- 
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mance for new residences, assistance 
so we can travel and land at jet age speeds, 
and Hill-Burton money to build hospitals 
when we become ill. No field of expanded 
endeavor seems able to keep with the pace 
unless it has aid from the Central Govern- 
ment. 

Most of the new projects require water 
as do our new habits of living. Recently an 
eastern newspaper carried a picture of a 
southwestern residence development with a 
swimming pool behind every home. That's 
a new demand for water and it is growing 
fast. Air conditioning is another claimant. 
That is why the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committees of Congress have before them 
so many bills which include domestic water 
supplies, such as the Arkansas-Fryingpan 
project of Colorado. Water may be the most 
difficult to supply of all the new needs of 
the growing West. 

So you might be interested to know that 
about 10 days ago, the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs reported out 
Senate Resolution 48 which contemplates an 
exhaustive study of water conditions 
throughout the United States. We did not 
concern ourselves with any shortage of water 
that there might be in the Colorado River 
and thus bother with a problem that is tied 
into the lawsuit of Arizona v. California or 
in any way involves the claims of the lower 
basin States against the upper basin States 
in the Colorado River. We know that under 
present circumstances there is not enough 
water in the Colorado River to supply all 
the people who want to use it, but we also 
know the problem 20 years from now is to 
be even more formidable. 

Does the 86th Congress merely fold its 
hands and express its regrets? Not at all. 
There are several rays of sunshine—and we 
intend to pursue them all. 

First, there is the intriguing promise of 
atomic energy. We raise water to high tem- 
peratures when it is used as a coolant in 
creating electric current from uranium. We 
need to raise sea water to high temperatures 
if it is to be made free of salt. Somewhere, 
somehow we may learn to coordinate the 
two processes and obtain an abundant sup- 
Ply of both products. 

Second, there is the general program of 
desalinization of salty and brackish waters, 
and I was happy to be the author of the 
bill under which the construction of five 
large plants can now move ahead. The 
first site is soon to be selected, and there a 
plant to remove salt from sea water will be 
built. It offers much to the West. It could 
remove from many cities the ceiling on 
population which limited water supplies now 
threaten to impose. It could in time assure 
expanding—almost exploding—Los Angeles 
an unlimited and eternal supply of good 
water from the Pacific Ocean. Such a reali- 
zation might remove California from the 
more active candidates for water from the 
Colorado River,.could then assure a pleasing 
outcome of the suit between Arizona and 
California, and as a final byproduct, let 
Arizona, California, and Nevada tell the 
upper Colorado River Basin States that the 
days of fighting over the water of that river 
might someday be at an end. 

Third, there is the possibility of weather 
control through the seeding of clouds. Con- 
gressman CRAIG Hosmer has been a leader in 
the current program to establish a cloud- 
seeding project that might add a million 
acre-feet of water to the Colorado River, and 
thereby relieve the shortage in the flow of 
the river below the estimates upon which 
the Colorado River compact was based. 

Considerable quantities of water are still 
available in the West to meet its needs for 
several years to come, However, there may 
be a rearrangement of priorities now as- 
signed to water use. 


Edward A. Ackerman, a scientist and 
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water authority attached to the Carnegie 
Institution in Washington, in January de- 
livered a paper to a symposium on cloud 
modification and water resources. In it, he 
wrote: 

“Past western irrigation development 
usually was undertaken in the absence of 
other seriously competing demands for 
water * * * there are signs that this situa- 
tion is changing.” 

Mr. Ackerman concludes that there are 
population and industrial demands upon 
the West's water supply which may reduce 
the priority of development of water for 
irrigation. Domestic and industrial uses 
may become first and second priorities, and 
irrigation may be third. 

However, the 86th Congress again must 
move ahead with weather control, with 
money for the desalinization plants, includ- 
ing one for the arid region of the Southwest, 
with funds for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion which has already had a “feeler” from 
California on a possible test plant to com- 
bine salinity control with electric power, 
with approyal of projects like the San Luis 
Dam which ultimately might add substan- 
tially to the water supply of southern Cali- 
fornia cities, This is truly the subject of my 
talk, “Business and the 86th Congress,” be- 
cause business is dependent for its develop- 
ment and continued growth on the ayail- 
ability of funds and programs that mean 
new homes, schools, roads, hospitals, air- 
ports and an adequate supply of water. 

As a closing word, may I suggest that the 
ability of Congress to meet and solve these 
problems may be somewhat dependent on 
business itself. Many groups associate 
themselves with political endeavor. Busi- 
ness, in my experience, has remained a little 
aloof. Do you think you should? Do you 
deeply care who goes to Washington? Do 
you get pleasure or pain when you see and 
visit with the man you have helped send to 
the Senate or the House? 

Businessmen can worry less about the 
tasks of the 86th and succeeding Congress, 
when—if I may steal a business from 
my greeting card friend Joyce Hall When 
you care enough to send the very best.” 


Two Hundredth Anniversay of the Death 
of George Frederick Handel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, German 
contribution to modern civilization has 
been great, and innumerable Germans 
have added immensely to what is com- 
monly called Western civilization. Ger- 
mans have been particularly outstanding 
in the sciences, but no less distinguished 
have they been in the arts, especially in 
music, And Handel is one of the giants 
in the world of music. 


George Frederick Handel, who died 
exactly 200 years ago at the ripe age of 
74, was the son of a barber-surgeon in 
Halle, Lower Saxony, who by his unusual 
talents and through ceaseless industry 
gained immortal renown as a composer. 
At the age of 20 he produced his first 
opera, “Almira,” one of a series of great 
operas culminating in the Messiah“ and 
“Israel in Egypt’ which together have 
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long placed him among the foremost of 
great composers of his time. Even today 
he is considered one of the greatest com- 
posers of all time. 

The celebration of the 200th anniver- 
sary of Handel's death evokes many 
memories, and recalls historic events in 
Germany history, but we can hardly for- 
get the importance of current interna- 
tional events connected with Germany. 
Indeed, the Berlin situation, the even 
larger issue of German unification, and 
the matter of strengthening the Western 
democracies in their fight against Soviet 
totalitarianism, are issues that the West 
cannot hope to solve without the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the German 
people. On this 200th anniversary of 
Handel's death let us preserve the free- 
dom of West Berlin in a manner demon- 
strated by President Truman in 1948-49, 
let us work for a united, free, and demo- 
cratic Germany, and let us work for 
closer cooperation among all freedom- 
loving peoples of Western democracies. 


Steps Toward World Order 
=- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject “Steps Toward World 
Order,” delivered by the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] before 
the University of Virginia Law School, 
at Charlottesville, Va., on March 12, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Srers TOWARD WORLD ORDER 


(Speech by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
before the University of Virginia Law 
School, Charlottesville, Va., March 12, 
1959) 

In these dark times when crisis is piled 
upon crisis, it is easy to lose heart, to give 
up hope. The Berlin crisis is bristling with 
complex and knotty problems. It is perhaps 
the most serious situation we have faced 
since V-J Day. The Formosan crisis has 
quieted down, but has not disappeared. And 
there is always a crisis of one kind or an- 
other in the turbulent Middle East. 

With every crisis there are dangers and 
risks. But there are also opportunities and 
responsibilities: I have not lost hope for 
a more enduring peace, and I believe the 
American people have not lost hope. We 
must keep hope alive. Genuine hope. Not 
hope based upon wishful thinking, but 
tempered with a realistic understanding of 
the world we live in. 

A few months ago I was In Moscow and 
Berlin. It was an unforgettable experience. 
I have a firsthand knowledge of some of the 
vexing problems we face. But I have not 
surrendered the gift of hope which’ gives 
men the courage to press on, the vision to 
see beyond the encircling gloom a better 
world. 

Genuine hope does not permit us to escape 
the present into some utopian future of our 
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dreams. Genuine hope helps us to come 
to grips with the present in the name of the 
future and out of respect for the values of 
the past. Evil triumphs when good men 
fail to act. 

Tonight I want to talk about some steps 
we can take toward greater peace and order 
in the world. I say steps, plural, not one 
giant step. This may disappoint some of 
you, but I am convinced that new institu- 
tions and laws are not achieved in one giant 
step. Great preparation and even suffering 
precedes the birth of new forms, new ways 
of doing things. History teaches not to ex- 
pect drastic changes overnight. 

The pace of history does not discourage me. 
If the goal is clear and if we take genuine 
steps in the right direction, I am confident 
that our efforts will be rewarded. 

The many-faceted challenge of com- 
munism today demands bold action to meet 
the economic, political, and military threat 
of the Soviet Union and Red China. Only 
bold steps will be equal to the challenge of 
the “revolution of rising expectations” in 
Asia and Africa. Timidity is the counsel of 
despair. 

THE HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE: 1815-1914 


Before I suggest some specific steps toward 
greater world order, I would like to say a 
word about a remarkable period of modern 
history, a period which may hold some les- 
sons for us today. I refer to the century 
spanned by the end of the War of 1812 to the 
outbreak of World War I, which some his- 
torians have referred to as “the hundred 
years of peace.” More accurately, it was a 
century when there were no general wars 
and a considerable degree of world order pre- 
vailed. The balance of power among the 

“European states made a measure of stability 
possible. No single European power could 
aspire to world domination. Great Britain, 
with its firm control of the seas, acted as a 
check on the ambitions of any of the Euro- 
pean landpowers. 

England was neither strong enough, nor did 
she aspire to dominate the European con- 
tinent. She acted as a balance wheel. 
Through this delicate balance stability was 
maintained for an entire century. 

On the economic side, this century of peace 
Was a great period of industrial development 
in many parts of the world. International 
trade was stimulated by the ance of 
the gold standard. And the London capital 
market provided the funds through which 
large portions of the world, including these 
United States, were developed. 

The principles of Anglo-Saxon law and 
political institutions, based upon the con- 
cept of public responsibility, spread to the 
far corners of the earth. Everywhere people 
were beginning to learn, at least theoretically, 
the meaning of the democratic principle of 
government by the consent of the governed. 

During this remarkable century wars were 
limited both geographically and in their 
political objectives. In this country we had 
a tragic Civil War. But there was no general 
war. And no tyrant rose to conquer the 
world or even any large portion of it. 

World War I shattered the hundred years 
of peace and economic development, and de- 
stroyed the fragile and elementary forms of 
world order created in the 19th century. This 
order was never really reestablished in the 
long weekend between Versailles and Pearl 
Harbor. 

What can we learn from this century of 
peace? Is it too different from our present 
century to teach us anything? Our times 
are different, in some ways vastly different. 
Yet, I believe there are three very important 
things we can learn from the 100 years of 
peace: 

1. Power must be exerptsed with responsi- 
bility. 

2. Peace is possible. 
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3. Peace must be planned. 

First, power must be exercised with re- 
sponsibility. The key to the 100 years 
stability was the responsible exercise of 
British power. Britain held the balance in 
Europe and through her navy throughout 
the world. She carried her power with re- 
straint and with a sense of moral responsi- 
bility. She did not seek to enslave or to 
make the world over in her image. I am not 
suggesting that her Britannic Majesty was 3 
paragon of virtue, but I am suggesting that 
Great Britain exercised her decisive power 
with wisdom and restraint. 

The mantle of world leadership which 
Britain wore in the 19th century has in this 
century fallen upon our shoulders, The key 
to peace and order in our century, insofar as 
we have control over the situation, is the 
wise and responsible exercise of U.S, power- 
Iam not suggesting for a moment a new im- 
perialism, and American century, but rather 
a recognition that we should have a sense 
responsibility commensurate with our wealth 
and power. This responsibility, in our inter- 
dependent world, must be widely shared. 
through instruments such as the United Na- 
tions, NATO, and other multilateral arrange- 
ments in the political, economic, and milt- 
tary spheres. 

The destiny of Western civilization and the 
peace of the world may well depend upon 
Americas’ ability to use her wealth and power 
not only to defend herself, but to create & 
world of greater peace and justice for all men. 

Second, we must believe that peace is pos- 
sible. If we believe that peace is not possi- 
ble, we would be among the most miserable 
of men. Although we are today challenged 
by a powerful, committed, and relentless foe 
and the specter of nuclear destruction hangs 
menacingly over our heads, I still belteye 
we can avoid war and that peace is possible. 
I have worked and I will continue to work on 
this belief. 

Third, peace must be planned, worked for, 
sacrificed for, Peace is not an accident, & 
gift from the gods or a happenstance. Peace 
is a difficult goal, an elusive goal. Peace 
must be waged. We must work for peace 
even as we keep up our defensive shield. 
Waging peace is no substitute for an ade- 
quate defense posture. Nor is an adequate 
defense posture a substitute for waging 
peace. The world of 1959 does not confer 
upon us the luxury of choosing between 
waging peace and maintaining our defensive 
strength. We must do both, and we must 
do each task with as much imagination, 
creativity and wisdom as we can muster. 


THREE STEPS WE CAN TAKE NOW 


There is no magic key—no easy way— 
to world order, no master plan that will 
assure us of peace in our time, Perhaps * 
should amend this statement by saying there 
is no master plan which lies within the 
realm of the politically possible. Bismi 
once said that “politics is the art of the possi- 
ble.” He was right, although there is room 
for disagreement on what is in fact possible. 
You will recall that in one of the Federalist 
Papers, the writer (I believe it was Madison) 
said that if all men were angels, then We 
‘would not need the checks and balances 
which the Founding Fathers regarded as 
essential to sound government. But since 
men are men and not angels, said Madison, 
we need the checks and balances which pre- 
vent one interest or one branch of govern- 
ment from taking over. 

Given a world of imperfect men and na- 
tions, I maintain there is no master plan 
that will end conflicts of interest and erase 
all hostility. Nevertheless, there are steps, 
im: steps we can take which will move 
us along on the path to a more secure and 
peaceful world. These steps will help to 
accomplish in this century the stability and 
order which was achieved in the 19th 
century. 
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Some of the greatest opportunities lie in 
the economic realm, especially in the areas of 
international trade and economic develop- 
Ment. We need present-day counterparts to 
the gold standard which facilitated trade 
&nd the London capital market which pro- 
vided development funds in many areas 

ughout the world. The International 
Monetary Fund and GATT (the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs) are in a 
Yeal sense the counterpart to the gold stand- 
ard. The International Bank for Recon- 
Struction (World Bank), the point 4 program, 

Columbo plan, and other similar instru- 
Ments are the counterpart to the London 
Capital Market. 

In the military sphere NATO and other 
free world alliances are the counterpart to 
the balance achieved by British naval power. 

I merely mention the economic and mili- 

aspects in passing. 

I thought I would like to confine my re- 
Marks to the political sphere. In the politi- 
bal sphere we can take three positive steps: 

1. Work for effective arms control with 
inspection. : 

2. Strengthen the United Nations and 
World law. 

3. Make fuller use of the World Court. 

1. Work for effective arms control with in- 
Spection: Peace and a more stable world or- 

Can scarcely be attained if nations are 

tly developing postures of hostility 
toward each other. Demands by one great 
Power that another great power surrender 
Some valuable position, loud and repeated 
threats of annihilation if demands are not 
Met, all backed up by a feverish race to con- 
Coct new weapons and amass them in ever 
Browing stockpiles—these developments do 
not create an atmosphere conducive to a 
more just and peaceful international order. 

This is why steps toward disarmament 
now are so important to mankind's hopes for 
Peace. We must act, even if only a small 
Step is possible, The failure to act is to act 
Negatively, 

For years the United States and its allies 
Planned and worked for disarmament with 
Brandiose plans which covered the whole 
Tange of military defense and that envisaged 
Comprehensive machinery of administration 
and control. We learned gradually the futil- 
ity of this approach. We lowered our sights 
to more realistic goals, and we have now ar- 
Tived at a point where we are seeking to 
Conclude a first-stage or a partial disarma- 
Ment agreement. Complete disarmament 

at one stroke need not and cannot be 
Obtained. What we should have, and must 
have, is a limitea agreement, that will help 
deflect the world from its present hazardous 
Once course has been changed, 

there will be ample time and opportunity 

Bes the larger goals toward which we 

re. ‘ 

The conclusion of an agreement to suspend 
Nuclear weapons tests with inspection, or to 

tall an inspection system to prevent sur- 
Prise attack in some region of the world 
Would be a small, first-step agreement of 
Breat value for initiating a new trend in 
World affairs. Either one of these agree- 
ments would slow down or perhaps even halt 

e forward momentum of the arms race. 
Once the fever of competition has been low- 
ered, sanity and reason can then operate 
850 freely in our quest for peace with jus- 


Within the past year progress has been 
Made toward conclusion of a first-stage 
agreement. Negotiations for & ban on nu- 
Clear weapons tests haye advanced to an ex- 
555 scarcely hoped for this time a year 


Last summer the Soviet Union suddenly ac- 
depted our Government's invitation to hold 
à technical conference on devising methods 
of Inspection in order to guarantee fulfill- 
ment of any international agreement for 
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suspending nuclear weapons tests. This 
conference of scientific experts from the 
Communist bloc and the prinicipal Western 
Powers was convened at Geneva. By the end 
of last August it issued conclusions con- 
curred in by both sides. This was an un- 
precedented step in the history of postwar 
disarmament negotiations. For the first 
time Soviet and Western representatives had 
seen eye to eye, and had agreed on the tech- 
nicial details of an international arms con- 
trol and inspection system. 

It is necessary to recognize what these 
Geneva conclusions were and were not. 
They were not in themselves an agreement 
to suspend nuclear weapons tests. They 
were, however, an aid, a spur, and a neces- 
sary basis for any such future agreement. 

Last spring immediately after concluding 
a very intensive series of nuclear tests, which 
shot a large barrage of radioactive debris into 
the atmosphere encircling the globe, the 
U.S.S.R. announced to the world that she 
was unilaterally suspending nuclear weap- 
ons tests, She further announced that she 


would continue such a suspension provided 


the United States and Great Britain, the 
other two nuclear powers, would do the 
same. This was a clever maneuver, but it 
was not clever enough. 

The primary aim of this unilateral and 
conditional suspension was to impress world 
opinion. Toa degree it succeeded. But the 
more perceptive people around the world 
knew that the Soviet plan would have re- 
sulted in a suspension of tests without effec- 
tive inspection. Such a suspension would 
have been worse than no suspension at all, 
because there would have been no guarantee 
that one side was not cheating. Under such 
conditions, fear, suspicion, and tension 
would have increased and not abated. 

The United States wisely pressed ahead 
with its endeavor to obtain an interna- 
tionally agreed termination of testing, 
backed up and safeguarded by an effective 
inspection system. 

Immediately after the close of the Geneva 
Conference of experts, the United States in- 
vited the Soviet Union to a political con- 
ference. The purpose of the second confer- 
ence was to work out a test ban which would 
utilize the technical and scientific founda- 
tion reached at Geneva. The United States 
said she would suspend her tests for 1 year 
provided the Soviet Union would do the 
same. This would allow time for the politi- 
cal conference to hammer out an agreement. 

The conclusions of the Geneva Conference 
of experts confined themselves strictly to 
scientific matters of a politically nonsensi- 
tive nature. They indicated the number of 
inspection stations and the kinds of inspec- 
tion instruments and procedures that should 
be adopted for an effective control system, 
but they did not go into such controversial 
matters as to where the inspection stations 
should be located, who should man them, or 
what powers the control administration 
should exercise. These were questions to be 
thrashed out at the political conference. 

The Geneva political conference on sus- 
pending nuclear weapons tests has now 
been at work for about 4 months. When Mr. 
George Kennan testified before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Disarmament early this 
month, he stressed that one of the main 
obstacles in the way of an arms understand- 
ing with the U.S.S.R. is its philosophy and 
tradition of secrecy. This has been one of 
the main stumbling blocks on the road to 
any reliable arms control agreement in the 
post war period, and it is one of the main 
obstacles to success in the current Geneva 
negotiations. 

To be reliable, arms control inspection 
must be genuinely international. National 
self-inspection is not genuine inspection, 
and self-inspection is essentially what the 
Soviet Union has been insisting upon at Ge- 
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neva. Control stations under the Geneva 
experts plan would be located in each par- 
ticipating country to check on its activities. 
But the Soviet has been saying, “These 
control stations must be manned na- 
tionals of the country wherein they are 
located“ Communist Russians would be 
checking up on Communist Russians, ac- 
cording to this plan, and it is not difficult to 
see that Americans will not stake their se- 
curity, or survival, on such paper promises. 

The United States and Britain, in con- 
trast, haye taken the position that stations 
should be manned by outside nationalities, 
so that the resulting surveillance is truly in- 
ternational, mutual and reciprocal, These 
opposing views on inspection are responsible 
for the deadlock at the present moment. 
This is a point on which the Soviet Union 
must make a substantial concession if there 
is to be an effective and dependable inspec- 
tion network. 

Another crucial point of issue in the nego- 
tiations is the amount of authority that 
should be vested in the countries adminis- 
tering the control commission. The Soviet 
Union insists that there should be unanim- 
ity among the major powers on the control 
authority to make major decisions. In other 
words, the Soviet negotiators want a veto 
over the control authority. The American 
and British position, however, is that at 
least certain important decisions on the 
functioning of the control mechanism 
should not be subject to a one-nation veto, 
but should be reached by a majority vote. 

If, for example, the inspection stations 
recorded an event that might be an under- 
ground nuclear test it would be necessary 
to send inspectors immediately to the loca- 
tion to investigate. “On the spot“ inspec- 
tion of this type is very vital to the effective 
functioning of the entire control system, 
otherwise the purpose of inspection could 
be frustrated and a violator of the agree- 
ment might readily escape the consequences 
of his violation. 

The United States says, “This kind of 
decision cannot be blocked by a veto.” The 
Soviet Union says, “This kind of decision 
must be subject to a veto, or it is a violation 
of sovereign rights.” 

Soviet intransigence is again responsible 
for the deadlock on this point. Unless the 
Moscow government modifies this position, 
it will be impossible to have an effective and 
dependable inspection system, 

The issue of international inspection in 
the Geneva disarmament negotiations high- 
lights one of the most significant potential 
contributions of disarmament to the cause 
of peace and harmony in the world today. 
If I had to single out any one factor as the 
main barrier to peace in the world today, 
I would point my finger at the Iron Curtain, 
or in other words the barrier of secrecy and 
isolation which the Soviet Union has erected 
between its own people and the outside world. 

International inspection for suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests would pierce this 
barrier in an unprecedented way. The po- 
litical effect of getting an international au- 
thority into the silent and secret land of the 
Soviets would be inestimable. 

I/am dedicated to national security. I 
believe our defenses should be strong in or- 
der to back up our international negotiations 
and commitments. We arm to parley, we de- 
velop strength in order to negotiate as well 
as to deter attack, limited or general. 

We must arm and at the same time strive 
to turn back the tide of fear that is en- 
gendered by the mounting arms race. We 
must make a start somewhere in tearing 
down the veils of secrecy that breed mistrust 
and suspicion between the Communist and 
free worlds. An agreement to end nuclear 
weapons tests, backed up by an effectively 
functioning inspection system within the 
participating nations, would be a significant 
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step in the direction of world peace and 
order. 3 

2. Strengthen the United Nations. The 
United Nations is a continuing conference 
of over 80 sovereign states. It is a limited 
instrument. But it is a valuable instru- 
ment. The United Nations can be used, 
abused, or ignored by its member states, 
and it would not be difficult to cite ex- 
amples of these three attitudes toward it. 

I believe the U.N. can be strengthened 
through a fuller use of its peacemaking and 
peacekeeping facilities. The member states 
can make a contribution to greater world 
order by participating in the long-range eco- 
nomic and humanitarian activities of the 
U.N. which help to weave the fabric of peace 
and understanding. I refer to the Children's 
Fund, the World Health Organization, 
UNESCO, the U.N. technical assistance pro- 
gram, FAO, and other essentially nonpolitical 
activities carried on under the aegis of the 
world organization. 

I favor the fullest possible cooperation of 
our Government with other nations in the 
great problem of assisting economically the 
less developed areas of the world. 

In the peace keeping or political sphere, I 
believe the present U.N. is capable of serv- 
ing the cause of peace when the nations really 
want to use it. But there is no way we can 
force the nations to utilize the U.N. Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt once said: “The United 
Nations is not a cure-all, It is only capable 
of effective action when its members have a 
will to make it work.“ 

In spite of the Soviet bloc’s frequent use 
of the veto in the Security Council and other 
obstructive tactics, the U.N. has a solid rec- 
ord of achievement even in the political 
Sphere, Through the U.N., aggression was 
thrown back in Korea, Through the U.N., 
Soviet troops were forced to withdraw from 
Iran. Through the UN., fighting was 
stopped in Greece, Indonesia, and the Mid- 
dle East. 

This suggests one possible immediate area 
where we can strengthen the United Nations. 
I refer to the U.N. emergency police force 
now deployed in the Gaza strip between the 
United Arab Republic and Israel. This force 
has limited functions and no one pretends 
it is powerful enough to hold back a full- 
scale attack by either side, But it is a be- 
ginning, perhaps a symbol of a greater inter- 
national force which one day may be used 
to bring stability in trouble areas. 

It is difficult to foresee the time when a 
U.N. force`could deal with a situation such 
as the present Berlin crisis in which the 
two superpowers are so deeply involved. 
This could not take place short of a radical 
change in the nation-state system in which 
states would haye already surrendered their 
military establishments, the ultimate symbol 
of their sovereignty. 

But, even if a U.N. police force is not 
capable of dealing with the major security 
problems in the world today, it is quite pos- 
sible that a mobile force dispatched to minor 
trouble spots would be capable of putting 
out “brush fires’ before they blazed into a 
global conflagration. This would be emi- 
nently worth the relatively small investment. 

I belleve we should also explore the possi- 
bility of creating international rules and 
machinery for the regulation of outer space. 
In this area the U.N. can also make a con- 
tribution. 

I have no illusions. I know the U.N. can 
work effectively on any major security ques- 
tion such as arms control, or regulating 
cuter space only when the Soviet Union is 
willing to go along with the majority posi- 
tion. And we have no means of forcing the 
Communist bloc to give in to the majority. 
But we can try, and in trying we can lay 
bare the intention of any nation which ob- 
structs the plans of those nations which 
are genuinely working for greater order and 
peace. Even if the U.N. serves primarily as 
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a mirror of our divided world, it is perform- 
ing a valuable function. For without a clear 
picture of the world situation, we cannot 
act with political insight or moral wisdom. 

3. We should make full use of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

One of the most disappointing aspects of 
the work of the United Nations has been the 
International Court of Justice, This Court, 
established as a forum whereby international 
disputes would be resolved by law, has had 
all too little opportunity to fulfill this Tunc- 
tion. In the 13 years since it was estab- 
lished, the International Court of Justice 
has in fact decided only 10 cases, I repeat, 
10 cases in 13 years. 

By any standard, this is somewhat less 
than an impressive record of accomplish- 
ment. Here is a court made up of 15 judges 
who are each paid $20,000 a year, and yet 
it has decided less than one case a year. 

To me this is indeed tragic. For in this 


day and age the rule of law in international 


affairs should be looked upon as one of the 
main ways of peacefully settling disputes 
between nations. 

The sorry record of the Court is due in 
large measure to the U.S. refusal to give 
it full backing and support. The damage 
was done, I regret to say, by the U.S, Senate 
when in 1946 it added to the so-called Morse 
resolution, Senate Resolution 196, which de- 
clared our acceptance of the compulsory jur- 
iscdiction of the International Court of Jus- 
tice, six words “as determined by the United 
States.“ 

In 1945, the United Nations Charter was 
approved, Chapter XIV of the charter pro- 
vided for establishment of the International 
Court of Justice to replace the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Under ar- 
ticle 93 all members of the United Nations 
are ipso facto parties to the statute of the 
International Court of Justice. However, 
no member nation is bound by compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court without a specific 
declaration accepting such jurisdiction. 

Less than half of the 81 member nations 
of the United Nations have by declaration 
accepted compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court in specified areas of international law 
stated in the statute of the Court. It is of 
interest to note that none of the Com- 
munist nations in the United Nations—in- 
cluding the Soviet Union—have accepted 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. 

Senate Resolution 196, which gave the con- 
sent of the Senate to the United States ac- 
cepting compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, 
was introduced by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mons]. in No- 
vember of 1945; it was cosponsored by 14 
other Senators from both parties. 

Hearings we held on Senate Resolution 196 
in July of 1946 by a subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Not a single 
witness appeared before the subcommittee 
to oppose the resolution. Moreover, not a 
single letter or telegram was received in op- 
position to the resolution. 


Against a backdrop of overwhelming pub- 
lic support, the subcommittee decided to 
report the resolution favorably to the full 
Foreign Relations Committee with oniy one 
minor amendment. On July 24, 1946, by 
a unanimous yote, the committee reported 
the resolution to the Senate for favorable 
action in exactly the form recommended by 
the subcommittee. 

The resolution was considered by the Sen- 
ate on August 1 and 2; it was approved 
August 2 by a vote of 62 to 2 and the Senate 
adjourned sine die some 2 hours later. Dur- 
ing consideration of the resolution three 
amendments were adopted. 

The most controversial amendment, offered 
by Senator Connally, added to paragraph 
(b) the words “as determined by the United 
States" to the language of the resolution 
which excluded from cases on which com- 
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piwsory Jurisdiction would be accepted “mat- 
ters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the United States. 
This amendment was adopted by a vote 
51 to 12. 

Many observers at the time felt that this 
amendment, by reserving to the United 
States the right to decide whether or not & 
matter is essentially domestic, rather than 
having the Court make such determination, 
demonstrated a lack of confidence on our 
part in the competence and integrity of the 
new Court. 

Mr. Dean Acheson, who was then Under 
Secretary of State, in testifying on this reso" 
lution expressed the argument against any 
such reserve clause as follows: 

“The rule of law becomes effective to the 
extent. that states agree to submit them- 
selves to the decision of the Court in all 
cases involving questions of law. It cannot 
become effective if States may reserve this 
decision to themselves, regardless of the de- 
gree of good faith by which they gover? 
their actions.” 

The effect of such reserve clauses has been 
to seriously limit the role of the»Intern@- 
tional Court of Justice in settling inter- 
national disputes. As I have stated, the 
Court has decided only 10 cases in 18 years. 

I hasten to add that this sorry record 
not due to any fault of the Court itself. The 
15 judges are competent and qualified men. 
The Court is ready and willing to ald in the 
settlement of international disputes. The 
reason for the ineffectiveness of the Court 
lies principally in the various reservation 
clauses contained in the declarations of na- 
tions which have accepted the jurisdictio® 
of the Court. 

The United States, and in particular the 
U.S. Senate, cannot escape responsibility for 
the Court's ineffectiveness, 

The distinguished lawyer, Charles 8. 
Rhyne, past president of the American Bat 
Association, and presently chairman of the 
Committee on World Peace Through Law 
the American Bar Association, in an address 
delivered only this past Tuesday, March 10, 
assessed the blame quite candidly when be 
said: 

“I am therefore firmly convinced that one 
of the major causes for the empty court- 
room of the United Nations Court is the 
Connally reservation which was created bY 
the U.S. Senate, is maintained by the US- 
Senate, and can be removed by the U.5- 
Senate. * Every report I have seen DY 
the many experts who have studied this situ- 
ation agrees that the Connally reservation 
has emasculated the usefulness of the Court 
and rendered it impotent as an instrument 
for world peace. The cancerous. effect 
the Senate's action has spread as other ua; 
tions have copied it; it has an ever-widening 
scope. The tremendous responsibility of the 
US, Senate for continuing through this res- 
ervation to stifie use of the United Nations 
Court is a most serious one when one con- 
siders the value of and need for any mecha- 
nism which can aid in preventing war under 
present world circumstances. The Connelly 
reservation is unsound in principle and ef- 
fect and should be eliminated.” 

This is a strong statement indeed. 4 
statment of a highly respected and learned 
lawyer—a man not given to making reck- 
less. or rash statements. Mr. Rhyne is * 
sound and realistic student of internation 
affairs, and his views cannot be casually dis- 
missed. Mr. Rhyne's forceful address indi- 
cates a realization of the peril we face in 
view of the lethal weapons of mass destruc 
tion, and the absolute necessity, in the name 
of self-preservation, that we bolster the 
available means of settling disputes by law 
rather than force, 

I believe that the time is long overdue for 
the Senate to remove this reserve clause in 
the Morse resolution. It is my intention to 
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Offer in the near future a resolution to 
&mend the Morse resolution by deleting from 
Paragraph (b) the words “as determined by 
the United States.“ 

In the absence of action by the Senate, 
I fear that the International Court of Jus- 
tice will remain an ineffective instrument 
ot world peace without authority to dispose 
ot disputes between nations by way of peace- 
Tul judicial determination. 

It is time that we in the U.S. Senate 
acted to remove the shackes which restrict 
the United Nations Court. I hope most 
earnestly that prompt consideration will be 
gtven to the resolution I intend to offer. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I return to where I started. 

Said we must have hope, hope in certain 
Specific small steps we can take in the direc- 
tion of greater world order. I believe peace 
is possible, and I believe we must work for 
it in the small and undramatic ways— 

ugh painstaking arms control nego- 
tations, in the day-by-day business of the 
United Nations, in all those daily acts of 
fidelity which help create a fabric of peace, 
Justice, and understanding. 


Foreign Languages and the National 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, Aprii 15, 1959 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
Past week Representative JoHN BRADE- 
Mas of Indiana delivered an address at 
Valparaiso University entitled “Foreign 
Languages and the National Interest.” 
The theme of this fine talk was that the 

K in our country of adequate foreign 

ge training is hindering our at- 
tempts to strengthen the free world and 
Combat the tyrannical aspirations of 
Soviet communism. 

I wish to commend Representative 
JOHN Brapemas for calling attention to 
What he aptly describes as our language 
gap. I concur completely with him in 
advocating greater emphasis on lan- 
Suage training. This is a subject in 
Which I have been very much interested. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Or- 
ganizations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, I have had the op- 
Dortunity to study foreign language 

programs; in particular those 
Conducted by our Federal Government. 
last week I submitted from the 
Committee on Government Operations 
& report, Senate Report No. 153, as pre- 
Pared by my subcommittee, entitled 
“The Federal Government's Foreign 
ge Training Programs.” In the 
foreword to this report I stated: 

It is time we give full recognition to the 
indisputable fact that foreign language 

is indispensable to our military 
effort, to our overseas economic programs, 
and. without question, the key to our ability 
to win friends throughout the world. It is 
high time that we do something about it. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the thoughtful address of 
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Representative Jon BRADEMAS, to which 
I have referred, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE NATIONAL 

INTEREST 


(Text of an address by Representative JoHN 
Brapemas, Third District, Indiana, at the 
annual spring meeting of the Indiana For- 
eign Language Teachers Association, Val- 
paraiso University, Valparaiso, Ind., April 
11, 1959) 

Some years ago I spent several weeks in 
Mexico where for the first time I had the 
opportunity to try out my high school 
Spanish, At one stage of a conversation, 
I groped for a phrase to indicate that I was, 
for any one of a number of reasons, em- 
barrassed. Not knowing the exact word, I 
reached for a cognate and confidently said 
to my Mexican friends, “Oon toda franqueza, 
estoy embarazado.” They shrieked with 
laughter and amazement. 

For the non-Hispanists among you, “em- 
barazado“ in Spanish means with child“ 
and, I_need hardly add, is an adjective con- 
fined to the feminine gender, ie, ‘‘em- 
barazada.” 

After an experience like that I require no 
persuasion of the importance of under- 
standing foreign languages, 

CITES INTEREST IN LANGUAGES 


I am honored by the opportunity to speak 
today at the annual spring meeting of the 
Indiana Foreign Language Teachers Associa- 
tion. There are several reasons I feel at 
home with members of your organization. 
Because my father was born in Europe, early 
in life I became aware that there were lan- 
guages other than English, although, to my 
later regret, I did not trouble to take gd- 
vantage of the opportunity to learn his na- 
tive tongue, Greek. 

My own graduate studies in the modern 
political history of Spain could not have 
been completed had I not been able to use 
my knowledge of Spanish, somewhat im- 
proved from the visit to Mexico, to interview 
Spaniards who had themselves participated 
in the events I was seeking to analyze. 

As your chairman has indicated, I have 
also been a college teacher and am therefore 
familiar with some of the problems you face. 

It happens, moreover, that I serve on the 
General Education Subcommittee of the 
Education and Labor Committee in the 
House of Representatives and I am, there- 
fore, directly concerned in my legislative 
duties with the field of education. 

The vastly increased interest which Amer- 
icans are now demonstrating in education at 
every level is, of course, a source of great 
encouragement to us all. It is with respect 
to one of the most significant areas in the 
field of education that I should like to speak 
today, the area of foreign languages. 

The United States has in the postwar world 
assumed the awesome and troubling, but 
nonetheless indispensable, burden of leader- 
ship of the free world against the tyrannical 
aspirations of Soviet communism. We have 
undertaken programs of political, military, 
and economic cooperation with our friends 
and allies throughout the entire world. Yet 
we still pursue what I should describe as & 
semi-isolationist policy when it comes to 
learning the languages essential to com- 
municating with our friends, understanding 
the uncommitted peoples of the world, and 
evaluating the challenges posed by our 
potential enemies, 

THE LANGUAGE GAP 

More than 3 million of our citizens are 
living and working abroad as members of 
the Armed Forces, the diplomatic corps, and 
various technical missions engaged in indus- 
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try. Yet comparatively few of these Amer- 
icans can speak any language but their own 
with fluency. It is a simple fact that we 
are woefully behind the times in learning 
foreign languages. And there can be little 
question that the interest of our country 
suffers, and suffers seriously, because of what, 
to paraphrase another more controversial 
aspect of our national security system, might 
be called our language gap. 
U.S, DIPLOMATS LACK LANGUAGES 


The problem of the language gap m Amer- 
ica is particularly acute in the one spot 
where it should not be—our diplomatic corps, 
An Ambassador or consul in a foreign capital 
is perhaps an exception rather than the rule 
if he speaks the language of the country to 
which he is assigned. Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther declared a few weeks ago that, of 
the 8.000 men and women who recently 
passed the academic requirements for the 
Foreign Service Institute of the Department 
of State, only 300 had a language qualifica- 
tion beyond English. Our embassies and 
legations are forced to employ thousands of 
foreign nationals as translators and office 
staff largely because there aré no Americans 
qualified for these jobs. 

I am glad to say that, thanks in part to 
the criticisms of James Reston, the dis- 
tinguished correspondent of the New York 
Times, the Foreign Service Institute has in 
the last couple of years intensified Its efforts 
to train more of our Foreign Service officers 
in foreign languages. But there is a long 
way to go before the United States does an 
effective job, even for those who are the 
official representatives of our Government 
abroad, of bridging this language gap. 

“THE UGLY AMERICAN” 


In “The Ugly American,” that disturbing 
and challenging novel about Americans sta- 
tioned abroad, Eugene Burdick and William 
J. Lederer provide a parable which drama- 
tizes the link between foreign languages and 
the national interest. If the mythical Asian 
country of Sarkhan, the Russian Ambas- 
sador promises the natives thousands and 
thousands of tons of rice to stem a local 
famine. The rice arrives but it is American 
rice, on each bag of which Sarkhanese Com- 
munists have stealthily stenciled in Sark- 
hanese for each citizen to see and read for 
himself: “This rice is a gift from Russia.“ 

The Americans take pictures of the dis- 
tribution of the rice and the smiling faces 
of the now happy people. There is no com- 
ment from any of the Americans present. 
None of them can read or understand Sark- 
hanese, and they do not know what is hap- 
pening. > 

It would not be difficult to spend the 
rest of my time here today citing factual, 
not fictional, examples of how our incom- 
petence in languages has damaged our re- 
lations with foreign countries and, by so 
doing, has worked against the vital interests 
of the United States. Members of the In- 
diana Foreign Language Teachers Associa- 
tion, however, do not need to be persuaded 
of the significant relationship between for- 
eign languages and the national interest. 

I do think it would be profitable for us 
to examine briefly our deficiencies and then 
ask ourselves what to do about them, 

The language gap of which I speak is in 
large part of our own making, Beginning 
with World War I, foreign language instruc- 


‘tion was systematically discouraged in our 


public schools, with 22 States passing laws 
forbidding thé teaching of German and oth- 
er foreign languages. Some shortsighted 
persons would likewise today impair our 
national security by insisting that we should 
not provide for the teaching of Russian in 
our public schools, 

Although advances in aviation and com- 
munication in the period between World 
Wars I and II brought foreign lands closer 
and closer, Americans have held to the be- 
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lief that the time spent studying languages 
could be more profitably employed in 
other academic endeavors. We are now 
tasting the fruits of this irresponsible atti- 
tude. 
FEW U.S. HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS STUDY 
LANGUAGES 


Today less than 15 percent of our total 
public high school students are studying a 
modern foreign language. Of these, only 
a handful are studying Russian, German, 
Portuguese, Italian or Chinese. None are 
learning such strategic world languages as 
Japanese, Arabic, Hindi, Malay, Bengali, or 
Ukrainian, 7 

Even if we decided right now to expand 
substantially the language study opportuni- 
ties for our young people, it would be im- 
possible to find enough adequately trained 
teachers. Two years ago the supply of new 
high school language teachers was over 25 
percent short of the demand, and I have 
no doubt that the current rise in interest 
in language education has made the short- 
age of competent teachers still more serious. 

Today, partly because of the lack of quali- 
fied teachers, less than one half of our public 
schools are able to offer a course in any 
modern foreign language. A recent survey 
showed that only 24 percent of Indiana’s 
schools offer instruction in a modern foreign 
language. 

RUSSIANS EMPHASIZE LANGUAGE TRAINING 

Our failings in this area are all the more 
tragic when they are compared with the 
achievements of our cold war adversary. On 
the primary and secondary school level, most 
Russian students begin language training 
in the fifth grade and continue language 
training for 6 years. Before completion 
of their high school studies they will have 
spent 660 hours learning another language. 

Those Soviet students who go on to col- 
lege are requires to demonstrate foreign 
language competence in order to get into 
college and must take at least 2 years of lan- 
guages while there. The Soviet Union has 
also developed extensive language training 
programs for diplomats and for technical 
people sent abroad with their foreign assis- 
tance programs. 

U.S. Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas warned only last month of “the 
fierce competition from the Russians who 
have made language one of their great 
specialities.” 

“Telugu”—and I am quoting Justice Doug- 
las—“is a language spoken by 33 million 
people in India. Yet we have not six people 
who can read a Telugu newspaper. When 
the Soylet delegate arrives, however, not 
only he but his staff are versed in Telugu. 
The Russian foreign language expert is not 
only the foreign service official but the So- 
viet technical expert as well. In medicine 
alone, Russia is turning out many more 
doctors than she can use at home. These 
doctors of hers are trained in Asian and 
African languages as well as in medicine. 
They are prepared to practice abroad and 
to spread the gospel of communism. What 
ia true of the Russian doctor is also true 
of the Russian engineer, agricultural expert, 
and scientist.” 

LANGUAGE GAP COMMANDS CONCERN 

That the language gap is beginning to 
command the concern of more and more per- 
sons in our country is evidenced by three 
random articles I have come upon in the 
last few days. The Laporte Herald-Argus, 
published just a few miles from where we 
now meet, said in an editorial last month 
that “the blithe insistence of Americans 
doing their stretches of time in distant 
lands on keeping aloof from the ‘natives,’ 
refusing to learn the language, appreciate 
the customs, or participate as citizens-for- 
a-time does us irreparable harm, and ex- 
plains a good deal of the anti-American 
sentiment in many areas.“ 


provide 
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The current issue of Women’s Day, a maga- 
zine sold in many supermarkets, contains a 
stimulating article entitled, “Why Can't 
Our Children Speak a Foreign Language?” 

John R. Walsh, education writer for the 
Loulsyille Times, in a recent report, de- 
scribes the sweeping plan of Catholic col- 
leges, high schools, and elementary schools 
in the Louisville area to coordinate language 
teaching from top to bottom and to place 
strong emphasis on the elementary level. 


PRAISES PROF, WILLIAM RILEY PARKER 


I am sure then that there is growing 
recognition of the serious shortcoming of 
this country in the development of persons 
skilled in modern languages and of the fact 
that this weakness is prejudicial to the best 
interests of the United States. The next 
question is: What can we do about it? 

The natural resource which can most 
quickly be utilized is the trained body of 
language teachers now engaged in teaching. 
Certainly no one would dispute the proposi- 
tion that all teachers would benefit by an 
opportunity to increase their knowledge of 
the subjects they teach. In an excellent 
study for UNESCO, entitled “The National 
Interest and Foreign Languages,” Prof. Wil- 
Mam Riley Parker of the University of In- 
diana, presently Chief of the De- 
velopment Program in the U.S. Office of Edu - 


cation, cites the example of the language 


teacher who has only the minimum train- 
ing required to teach languages and, as a re- 
sult, has reached the limits of his knowledge 
after teaching a 2-year course. If we are to 
give our students competent and extensive 
training in languages, we must have teachers 
who know the languages as thoroughly as 
possible. 

Let me pause to pay a word of tribute to 
Dr. Parker for the splendid work he ls doing 
to remedy the lag in languages we are dis- 
cussing. All of us in Indiana should be 
proud of his contributions, and I want to 
express the hope that all of you who have 
not already done so will read Dr. Parker's 
first-class analysis of foreign languages and 
the national interest. 

HAILS NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION. ACT 


I am very pleased to tell you of a sig- 
nificant effort now underway to attack the 
basic problem in language development in 
the United States: the shortage of good lan- 
guage teachers. The National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, passed by the 85th Congress, con- 
tains a number of provisions which are evi- 
dence of the awareness of Congress of our 
deplorable backwardness in this field. In 
fact, the only one of the 10 titles of the act 
which rode serenely through all the hearings 
and ali the debates was the one dealing with 
languages. 

The National Defense Education Act pro- 
vides for the establishment of summer 
foreign language institutes where language 
teachers may take additional training in the 
languages they teach. Four institutes have 
already been set up for this summer at the 
Universities of Colorado, Maine, Michigan, 
and Louisiana State. Because we in Congress 
last month voted a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $75 million for the Defense Education 
Act, six more institutes will be established 
this summer. They will accommodate an 
additional 600 teachers. The institute pro- 
gram should, in its first year of operation, 
8 weeks of training for 1,000 
teachers. 

The need for this kind of program and the 
enthusiastic response on the part of language 
teachers is demonstrated by the fact that 
the first institute established—at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado—has received applica- 
tions from every State in the Union at the 
rate, as of last month, of 100 per day. 

For those of you interested in the foreign 
language institutes, and I hope that includes 
everyone here, I might say that the program 
Provides a $75 weekly stipend for public 
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school teachers, plus $15 a week for each 
dependent. 

Parenthetically, let me mention a con- 
versation I had in Washington a few days 
ago with Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, and Eugene Burdick both of 
whom told me of the tragic fact that the 
Army Language School at Monterey, Calif., a 
first-class center for the teaching of lan- 
guages, is operating at less than half capacity: 
URGES INCOME TAX DEDUCTION FOR LANGUAGE © 

TEACHER TRAVEL 


With the increasing emphasis on teaching 
students to speak, as well as to read and 
write foreign languages, I think it might be 
wise to encourage teachers to increase their 
knowledge of the spoken language. The best 
way to achieve this goal is to spend some 
time living in a foreign country. 

I am sure that most of you would be 
happy indeed to travel abroad, but, as col- 
lege teachers, you are inhibited by the 
of money. Because I am so deeply con- 
vinced of the value of such travel, I am 
considering the introduction of legislation 
to permit language teachers a partial income 
tax deduction for the expenses of trips de- 
signed to increase their knowledge of a for- 
eign language. 

CITES AREA CENTERS FOR RARE LANGUAGES 

The summer institute program represents 
a very promising start in our efforts to pro- 
vide this Nation with competent linguists, 
but it does little to increase the number 
trained language teachers or to provide 
trained linguists, teachers, and teaching ma- 
terlals for the so-called exotic languages, 
those which are rarely taught in this 
country. 

Our incompetence in the field of the ex- 
otic languages is demonstrated by a recent 
survey made by the American Council of 
Learned Societies which revealed that at 
least 50 languages—each of them spoken bY 
more than 2 milllon people, 14 of them 
spoken by between 10 and 42 million—are 
not taught in any American college or uni- 
versity. 

The National Defense Education Act does. 
however, provide a means for attacking our 
lack of proficiency in the exotic. languages: 
The act provides for the establishment of 
language area centers for the development 
of facilities to teach these languages. Le 
me list the goals of the area center program: 

(a) Intensive courses available frequently 
and at-geographically distributed locations- 

(h) The production of several complete 
sets of reliable and effective teaching ma- 
terials. 

(e) Adequate instruction in related ares 
studies. f 

Some of these language area centers would 
use existing facilities at colleges and uni- 
versities. Others would be developed from 
scratch. The centers would be financed 
through a system of matching grants. If we 
can put these centers into operation, We 
should be able to build up a pool of train 
linguists who, in turn, would be available to 
train more students throughout the Nation. 
The development of suitable materials woul! 
provide insurance should we quickly n 
large numbers of trained personnel in any 
specific language. 

You will be interested to know that the 
study conducted by the American Council 
Learned Societies showed the languages mos 
needed now by Americans are Arabic, Chi- 
nese, French, German, Hindustani, Italian, 
Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish- 

One or more area centers will be estab- 
lishe for all of these languages except 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, which 
are available at most colleges and uni- 
versities. 

NOTES STUDENT LOANS TO ENCOURAGE TEACHERS 

The Defense Education Act also encourages 
the college student to consider a 
teaching career by providing writeoffs on 
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Student loans, granted under the act, to 
Students who subsequently teach in the 
Public schools. The student is allowed to 
Writeoff 10 percent of his loan for each year 
that he teaches up to a maximum of 5 years, 

The important place given to languages 
in the National Defense Education Act is, 
I believe, a symbol of the growing realiza- 
tion among the citizens of the United States 
Of the contribution to our country of your 
Profession. The Indiana Foreign Language 
Teachers Association is to be congratulated 
for following the recommendation of the 
Modern Language Association that each State 
establish a group to include all teachers of 
foreign languages in the State. State edu- 
cational officials will look to organizations 
Uke yours for advice and help in putting 
the foreign-language provisions of the De- 
tense Education Act into practice. 

PROPOSES NATIONAL LANGUAGE FOUNDATION 

Indeed, I would urge that your organiza- 
tion and others like it consider seriously 
an effort to create an agency similar to the 
National Science Foundation for the purpose 
Of marshaling support for the study of for- 
eign languages and cultures. Just as the 
National Science Foundation is a source of 
Strength for scientific endeavor in our coun- 
try, so, too, a National Language Foundation 
Could serve as a coordinating agency and 
rallying point to intensify interest in lan- 
Zunge education. 

It will be 2 or 3 years before we can see 
evidence of real progress from some of the 
Programs I have discussed. Meanwhile, all 
across the Nation parents, teachers, and 
School boards are displaying an awakened 
interest in language education. Students, 

ves, and factory workers are arising 
With the sun to take Russian on early morn- 
ing television programs. PTA groups are 
asking schools to teach Russian or Japanese 
to their first graders. 

This new interest is a splendid example 
of the capacity of the American people to 
respond to a challenge, There ls, however, 
A danger that these crash programs will col- 
lapse because of an inadequate foundation 
and the lack of a continuing planned pro- 
gram. 

CALLS FOR LANGUAGE TRAINING FROM PRIMARY 
TO COLLEGE LEVEL 


A good deal is said about the advantages 
ot teaching the fundamentals of a foreign 
language to young children who have the 
ability to assimilate such knowledge without 
Pain or embarrassment, I believe that we 
Should do all we can to encourage the teach- 

& of languages to children at the primary 
level, provided that at the same time we 

advanced training for these students 
at the secondary and college level. 

These primary programs should be care- 

Planned so that we do not disappoint 
both the students and their parents by start- 
on an exciting venture, only to be stopped 

by the dead end of inadequate preparation. 


SUGGESTS FOREIGN-BORN AMERICANS 
TEACH LANGUAGES 


I shall dare to make another suggestion. 

There have been many citles and towns 
Teady and willing to begin language, instruc- 
ton in the primary grades, but which were 
unable to And qualified teachers, This, in 
Many cases, is not because we lack a sig- 
nincant number of competent linguists in 

country, but rather because too few 
Of these linguists meet State and local teach- 
ing certification requirements. 

The suggestion I shall make is not a criti- 
tism of our certification requirements, but is 
rather a commonsense approach to the basic 
Problem: How can we enable more Ameri- 
Cans to learn foreign languages in the imme- 
Mate future? 

I would suggest that we make use of the 
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many educated immigrants and foreign na- 
tionals now living in the United States who 
have complete command of their native 
tongue, who have the intelligence and back- 
ground to teach these languages, but who 
may lack the necessary college credits to 
qualify as teachers. 

It would seem quite passible tht evening 
or summer courses could adequately prepare 
these people to teach languages to primary 
students, especially since the language 
teacher could have the aid of the regular 
classroom teacher, Later these people could 
be replaced by regularly trained teachers, 
or, if they wished, could take the courses 
required by State laws to become fully quali- 
fied teachers. 

In the meantime, they could be impart- 
ing their knowledge of the correct pronun- 
ciation, tone, and Inflection of their native 
language to the receptive minds of young 
students, These students would then be 
able to take full advantage of advanced 
courses on the high-school and college level. 

URGES IMMIGRANTS TO TEACH THEIR CHILDREN 

NATIVE TONGUE 


Foreign-born Americans and foreign na- 
tionals living in our country are an invalu- 
able resource whom we have too long neg- 
lected. In this connection, let me say that 
I believe it is a patriotic duty of American 
citizens of foreign birth to teach their chil- 
dren a second language. Immigrants should 
take pride in the fact that they can con- 
tribute in this significant way to the secu- 
rity and well-being of their adopted country. 

PRAISES CULVER ACADEMY RUSSIAN PROGRAM 

Let me take this opportunity to point out 
that here in Indiana there are many school 
systems which have already started to im- 
prove the teaching of foreign languages. 
Very near here, for example, the Culver Mili- 
tary Academy has only recently hired a 
highly qualified language scholar to teach 
Russian to its students. 

Ma). Gen. Delmar T. Spivey, superintendent 
of the academy, told me that the course was 
instituted because, “aside from the ques- 
tions related to communism, when a country 
is as large in land mass and as populous as 
Russia is, the impact of its culture on West- 
ern civilization will be so great that it is 


absolutely essential for our citizens to gain . 


a better understanding of this culture.” 

General Spivey added that he had found 
it very difficult to find a person competent 
to teach the Russign courses. I might say 
that I am glad to see that Saint Mary's Col- 
lege, where I taught for a time, has just 
begun to offer courses in Russian, 


SPEAKING IN STRANGE TONGUES 


Russian is but one of the many languages 
in which this country ts deficient. In a world 
that seems to change overnight—every 
night—those of us who believe deeply in 
democracy as the best political expression 
of the dignity of the individual must speak 
clearly to the peoples of the world, millions 
of whom are now for the first time moving 
to the stage of human history. 

We must, if we are really to be understood 
by these peoples and to understand them, 
speak to them in their own language. 

This is the fundamental reason we must 
bridge the language gap. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we read of 
those who were speaking in strange tongues. 

The future of free civilization will very 
largely depend on how well we in America 
can speak strange tongues and listen to them. 

How well we speak and listen depends in 
turn on how well you, the members of the 
foreign language profession, teach our young 
people, 

Yours is a high and noble calling and I 
am confident that you will respond with 
dedication to its challenges, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. On April 5 the Honor- 
able ERNEST GRUENING, U.S. Senator from 
Alaska, officiated at the dedication of a 
new library, auditorium, and lounge at 
the Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
of Yeshiva University in New York City. 

The facilities dedicated were the 
D. Samuel Gottesman Library, the 
Mary and Karl Robbins Auditorium, 
and the Max L. and Sadie Friedman 
student-faculty lounge, constructed on 
the campus of the college of medicine. 
The units, embodying the most modern 
facilities for medical education, were a 
medical library with provisions for 200,- 
000 volumes and periodicals; an audi- 
torium seating 838, equipped for closed- 
circuit color television; and a student- 
faculty lounge, providing for informal 
get-togethers of students and faculty. 


Speakers at the ceremony, in addi- 
tion to Senator GRUENING, were Dr. 
Samuel Belkin, president of Yeshiva 
University, and former New York State 
Attorney General Nathaniel L. Goldstein, 
chairman of the board of overseers of 
the college of medicine. 


Addressing the assemblage of leaders 
in industry, community affairs, and edu- 
cation, Dr. Belkin declared: 

Let there be a friendly rivalry among sci- 
entists of different lands for new discoveries 
against cancer, heart disease, and other dread ' 
killers. Let the libraries of the great cities 
vie with one another on the size and quality 
of their book collections. Let the major uni- 
versities of different nations compete in the 
scope and daring of their educational pro- 
grams. Let nations be judged on the merits 
of their medical training and research rather 
than on the size of their warheads. 

In a greater sense and larger measure, we 
are dedicating ourselves here to the spiritual 
and democratic concept of the infinite worth 
and sacredness of the human personality. 
Because human life is sacred, it is our moral 
duty to do everything in our power to pre- 
serve it. 


General Goldstein, referring to the 
teamwork of scientists and businessmen 
who had helped create the college of 
medicine, said: 

In the world competition for better health 
facilities, more educational opportunities, 
higher standards of scientific achievement, 
we need fear no nation in the world. A free- 
enterprise system that can give rise to insti- 
tutions like the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine is its own proof of essential sound- 
ness and creativity. 

Medical advances in our golden age of 
science haye paradoxically raised alarming 
new problems in health. With the increase 
in our population, particularly of the aged, 
health and disease problems haye arisen 
which call for a far greater tempo in medical 
education and the numbers of medical 
researchers, teachers, and physicians. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the address by the Senator 
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from Alaska be printed in the Appendix 

of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Abonzss oF SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING, OF 
ALASKA, AT THE DEDICATION OF THE D. SAM- 
VEL GOTTESMAN LIBRARY, MARY AND KARL 
ROBBINS AUDITORIUM, Max L. AND SADIE 
FRIEOMAN STUDENT FACULTY LOUNGE AT THE 
ALLAERT EINSTEIN COLLEGE OP MEDICINE OF 
YesHIva UnIversrTY, APRIL 5, 1959 
It is a privilege to participate in any cere- 

mony which further commemorates. the 

name of Albert Einstein, though it is beyond 
the power of the living to enhance by words 
the fame of that great man. No posthumous 
tributes can add one cubit to his stature. 
He belongs to the ages. In the roster of 
immortals who have signally advanced the 
frontiers of knowledge, and whose contri- 
butions were milestones in the progress of 
mankind, only a very few in all recorded his- 
tory may be deemed comparable: Archime- 
des, Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Pasteur, 

Darwin, But Einstein was not only a great 

scientist, he was also a great humanitarian— 

a philanthropist in the generle sense of that 

word, a lover of his fellow man. He deeply 

sensed the philosophic import of his cosmic 
discoveries in physical science. He was 
keenly aware of their epochmaking impact. 

So it is doubly significant and twice just 
that the college of medicine of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity was named after him. For a college 
of medicine combines, as no other institution 
could, pure science, of a character which 
directly benefits both the individual and 
society, and extension of those benefits with 


a total disregard of barriers of race, creed,» 


or country. What institution could be nobler 
in purpose? 25 3 

I am happy to be here with you at the 
dedication of three important additions to 
this already great and prospectively greater 
and enduring institution—the library, audi- 
torium, and a student and faculty lounge. 
It is a welcome assignment to bring you the 
greetings of the 49th State; and as a Member 
of the U.S. Senate, where Alaska is repre- 
sented for the first time. Alaska’s elevation 
from territorialism and the recent admission 
of Hawalli, which followed more or less nat- 
urally after Alaska had, so to speak, broken 
the ice, are important steps forward in the 
application of that most basic of American 
principles, the principle of government by 
consent of the governed. 

The Senate is deeply concerned with the 
problems which this ceremony today signal- 
izes—health, medical education, and research 
to promote that health. A Senate resolution 
of the 85th Congress adopted as recently as 
last August authorizing a complete study of 
all matters pertaining to international 
health, research, rehabilitation, and assist- 
ance programs, was based on the declared 
assumption that “mankind's efforts for the 
conquest of disease have become a matter 
of ever higher priority in the judgment of 
the American people and the Congress.” 

The first of a series of these studies, under 
the auspices of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations of which I am a 
member, ts about to appear and I have been 
reading the galley proofs thereof. One of the 
encouraging facts cited in this report is that 
expenditures for national medical research 
have risen from $88 million a decade ago to 
$330 million last year and that the Federal 
Government's participation in the same 
period has risen from 32 percent of that total 
to 56 percent; an increase by Uncle Sam 
from $28 million a decade ago to $184 mil- 
lion. There is no better test of the Govern- 
nrents’s interest in a project than its willing- 
ness to appropriate for such project. Here, as 
in other fields, actions speak louder than 
words. So the Federal Government's interest 
is tangible and demonstrable. 
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In addition. in this, the 86th Congress, an- 
other highly important joint resolution, 
known as the International Health and 
Medical Research Act of 1959 is slated, I 
hope, for early action. It is sponsored by 
Senator Listen HILL, of Alabama, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare—the committee whose jurisdic- 
tion includes both education and health. 

Cosponsored by 58 Senators, of whom I am 
happy to be one, this measure is designed to 
establish the procedures which can mobilize 
the Nation's health resources so that our 
scientists can participate effectively in a co- 
operative effort with the scientists of other 
countries against the still unconquered 
diseases that afflict all mankind. 

It is scarcely necessary to enumerate these 
diseases to this assemblage. In 1957 cancer 
killed one American every 2 minutes. If we 
project that figure into a rough approxima- 
tion of its worldwide toll—although we do 
not have statistics available for the world 
population—we will discover approximately 
one cancer fatality every 10 seconds on this 
planet. Many of the fatalities occur in early 
adulthood, It is among the premature 
deaths, among the parents of the young, 
among the breadwinners, among those still 
in the prime of life, that are found the great 
personal tragedies. N 

Last year diseases of the heart and cardio- 
vascular system accounted for approximately 
one-half of the total deaths from disease in 
the United States—some 800,000, and of 
these more than one-fifth had not reached 
the age of retirement. 

Mental illness which now affects over 10 
million Americans and appears to be on the 
increase, is a vast field only beginning to be 
explored. 

Modern invention, the steadily accelerat- 
ing tempo of contemporary life, ironically, 
bring new medical problems. Automobiles 
on the faster throughways increase the acci- 
dent rate and require emergency antishock 
treatment and surgery which were not re- 
quired in the horse and buggy age. Aviation 
medicine—to take care of the physiological 
concomitants of rarefied atmosphere, rapidly 
changing atmospheric pressures, and other 
implications of supersonic speeds into 
space—is upon us. This is a field closely 
linked with national security and the pres- 
ervation of the freedom we enjoy. 

Radiation from atomic fallout has brought 
new grave perils, new medical time-bombs, 
the full import and consequences of which 
we are not yet wholly aware, except that 
they present new challenges both to medi- 
cine and to statesmanship. 

It is the objective of this legislation now 
before the Congress to sound a call for world 
cooperation in an organized onslaught 
against disease and ill health and the resolu- 
tion has been given an appropriate short 
title, namely Health for Peace Act,“ It asks 
for an appropriation of 850 million annually. 
Its passage by the Congress will serve notice 
to all peoples that the United States desires 
worldwide cooperation, not for war among 
nations, not for mutual destruction of our 
fellow human beings, but for an all-out war 
against the common enemy of man. Mod- 
ern methods of communication and trans- 
portation render such cooperations more 
feasible. As the world has shrunk through 
the annihilation of distance and reduction 
of travel time, cooperative effort is not only 
facilitated but is rendered more obligatory 
through the rapid spread of infectious dis- 
eases which can span continents with a 
speed heretofore nonexistent. 

It is an interesting fact that Senator 
Lister Hitt, who is responsible for so much 
good legisiation dealing with health, such as 
the Hill-Burton Hospital Act, is the son of a 
noted American surgeon, Dr. Luther Hill, 
who was the first to perform a successful 
suture of the human heart, He had studied 
in London under the great Sir Joseph Lister, 
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who introduced aseptic techniques into sur- 
gery, and had given his son the name of 
LISTER. 

Likewise I want to bring you the greetings 
of Alaska, until a few days ago I could have 
said our youngest State, whose citizens will 
be keenly interested in this young medical 
school. At present only 118 physicians are 
licensed to practice in Alaska, an area one- 
fifth as large as the 48 States. Vast, areas 
in that great domain lack adequate medical 
services. This unfortunate condition exists 
in all but 11 of our largest communities and 
in the immediate surroundings of certain 
hospitals established by the U.S. Public 
Health Service. These hospitals are de- 
signed to take care of our native popula- 
tion — nmattve“ being an Alaskan word for 
people of aboriginal descent, that is, of In- 
dian, Eskimo, or Aleut blood, but, by a curi- 
ous reverse racial discrimination which we 
are trying to rectify, these agencies will not 
treat whites. Large Alaskan regions, the 
Yukon Basin, many areas both coastal and 
in the interior, are almost totally lacking in 
medical services, and many of their people 
live and dle without benefit of therapy- 
Alaska’s crucial needs are best illustrated 
by giving you these tragic facts: 

We have in Alaska the highest recorded 
rate of eye, ear, nose, and throat infections 
and their complications, such as mastoiditis. 

Although our incidence of tuberculosis 
has been greatly reduced in recent years from 
the shocking ratio of nine times what it 
was in the 48 States 10 years ago, it is still 
a great and smoldering danger. 

Infant mortality is high in rural Alaska, 
mostly in children less than a year old, and 
this is largely due to nutritional and hygiene 
factors. 

Dental disease in rural Alaska is extreme 
and exerts an inevitable adverse infiuence 
on general health. Some communities have 
never had dental care, Instead they have 
dental caries. 

These conditions are the heritage of 
nearly a century of colonialism. We have 
liquidated that colonialism on paper, 
through statehood, but the economic and 
social consequences of those 92 years of 
neglect and discrimination remain to be dis- 
posed of. And here is a challenge for the 
forthcoming graduates of this and other 
medical schools, as well as for our State and 
Federal authorities. 


I am not quite sure why I was so signally 
honored with the opportunity to dedicate 
these great new additions to the Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine, Perhaps an explanation 
may be found in some personal references- 
Medicine has played an important part in 
my life. My father was a practicing physi- 
cian in New York. He was an oculist and 
an aurist, probably the last man to practice 
both these specialties in Manhattan, where, 
prior to his death in 1914, these two impor- 
tant branches of medicine, as in other met- 
ropolitan areas, had come to be separately 
practiced. My father attained distinction 
in both, having been elected president of 
of two societies that, in his lifetime, dealt 
with each, the American Ophthalmological 
Society and the American Otological Society- 
Since his day otology has expanded its do- 
main, laterally and yertically, has annexed 
the nose and throat, or perhaps better said, 
has formed a tripartite union with rhinol- 
ogy and laryngology. But in earlier days 
nose and throat were considered somewhat 
apart from eye and ear. Fortunately medi- 
cal disciplines, unlike some labor unions, 
are not prone to jurisdictional disputes. 

So I grew up in a medical atmosphere and, 
even as a boy, became familiar with the in- 
stitutions that my father seryed: The New 
York Eye and Ear Infirmary, the Mount 
Sinai Hospital, and the German Hospital. 
later renamed the Lenox Hill Hospital, in 
which he successively passed through the 
various echelons and ultimately became the 
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consulting surgeon in his specialities in these 
hospitals. While still in school, I watched 
him perform a mastoid operation at Mount 

and remove a cataract at Eye and Ear. 
My father was once asked what the definition 
of a consulting surgeon was. In a humorous 
Vein he replied wryly that a consulting sur- 

Was one who was called in at the last 
Minute to share the blame. 

The assumption was inevitable that, as 
the Only son in the family, I would follow in 
father's footsteps, and I did study medicine 
and obtained my M.D, at Harvard Medical 

ool, However fascinating the pursuit of 
Medicine, a number of factors led me to the 
ef that I would be happier in attempting 
to diagnose and treat the ills of the body 
Politic rather than the ailments of the 
es corporal, So I decided to give up 
Medicine and entered newspaper work, 
Starting as a cub reporter. It was a serious 
blow to my father. But he became recon- 
Ciled, after I had become an editorial writer 
and he found that a number of my editorials 
Were being reprinted in the Journal of the 
n Medical Association and hailed by 
its editor as welcome examples of seldom 
encountered correct comment on medical 
Matters in the daily press of the day. 

So my medical education proved of great 
value in journalism, as it did likewise later 
in Government. 


copy desk editor, rewrite man, edi- 

torial writer, city editor and managing edi- 

‘was to try to persuade the business office 

Of the newspapers for which I worked to ban 
Medical advertising. 


teed to cure cancer, tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, “female troubles” and every known 
Allment, was carried almost universally in 
the daily press. The lucrative patent medi- 

business was exposed by Samuel Hop- 


ble series of articles in Collier's weekly, 
belled “The Great American Fraud.“ sub- 
8equently published in book form. The un- 
holy collusion between newspapers and this 
ulent medical advertising he subse- 
Quently unmasked in fiction form in a novel 
Called “The Clarion,“ whose scene was laid 
& New York up-State city where some 
Widely publicised patent medicines were 
Manufactured and indeed were one of that 
Community's principal industries. ‘The 
Clarion,” in the novel, was the name of a 
locally published daily trying to free itself 
that industry's control. 
s crusading served to awaken the 
Public conscience and to mobilize public 
Sentiment by making clear that, through 
Publication of these fraudulent nos- 
„ newspaper publishers were acces- 
šories to the killing of innocent people. I 
found it helpful to get Samuel Hopkins 
Adams to come to Boston to address its 
Chamber of commerce and to challenge 
these derelict publishers in their hometown. 
Tt was a bombshell, but it achieved the de- 
result. 

But, before I turn from these personal 
Técollections to the important and stimu- 
ting aspects of this occasion, I want to 
add that my medical education enabled me 
help build and develop a school of trop- 
Medicine in Puerto Rico, securing for 
it from the Federal Government substantial 
which I was dispensing as Adminis- 
tor of an agency known as the Puerto 
Reconstruction Administration, and, 
later, to have the school of tropical medi- 
expanded into the School of Medicine 

at Puerto Rico. 
While in Alaska, my medical education 
enabled me to work more effectively to 
Create a full-time department of health and 
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to make a start in combating tuberculosis 
and other endemic diseases there, after a 
virtually total neglect of public health by 
the Federal authorities whose responsibility 
this had been during the first three-quarters 
of a century of American rule in Alaska. 

But, as I have pointed out, Alaska still 
lacks much that it needs in the way of 
medical care and health facilities. Within 
this month, one of my medical friends from 
Fairbanks was here in the East looking for 
practitioners for his clinic, and similar 
shortages exist elsewhere. We know that 
our medical schools are not graduating the 
number of physicians who are needed. I am 
confident that the Einstein College of Medi- 
cine will make a major contribution to al- 
leviating that deficiency. 

I will not burden you with statistics, but 
one that is striking is that the medical 
educational facilities in the United States 
with 80-odd medical schools have been in- 
sufficient to take care of half the applicants 
or anywhere near the need. The number of 
these applicants may be expected to increase 
and in relation to population growth and 
need the percentage of accepted students to 
diminish. Hence the great value and im- 
portance of the Einstein College of Medicine. 

This college emphasizes as no other in- 
stitution could the international character 
of science and particularly of medicine. 
Located in the most cosmopolitan metrop- 
olis on earth, with populations of ethnic 
groups often numerically greater than in 
the largest cities in the land of their origins, 
a magnet for the greatest talent, a recep- 
tiveness to that talent regardless of race 
or creed, it furnishes, in this land of free- 
dom, the ideal center of hospitality for the 
scientists of lands less free. 

Such was Abraham Jacobi, who, impris- 
oned in Germany for participating in the 
revolution of 1848, escaped and here in New 
York established the first pediatric clinic 
in America. Such was Albert Einstein and 
countless other physicians and scientists 
driven from their homeland by the obscur- 
antism and racism of Hitler. Here were wel- 
comed the refugees from Mussolini's Italy, 
from Franco’s Spain, Here are welcome and 
will be welcomed whatever freedom-loving 
men and women have defected or will defect 
from the tyranny of Communist imperial- 
ism, or of any other police state. 

In this age which has witnessed such a 
resurgence of nationalism, has seen the erec- 
tion of barriers to travel and intercourse 
which a generation ago we believed had been 
forever outgrown, it is more than ever im- 
portant to insist upon the international 
character of the profession of healing. In 
no arena of human endeavor have the men 
and women of so many nations contributed 
as they have to the advancement of medical 
science, 

Hippocrates the Greek, father of medicine; 
Galen the Roman; Avicenna the Persian were 
among the pioneers in what was then the art 
of healing. We need but name a few of the 
luminaries whose work advanced medicine 
into a science to make clear beyond pre- 
adventure the international character of 
medicine. 

Vesalius and Leeuwenhoek, from the Neth- 
erlands; Arrhenius the Scandinavian; Harvey, 
Jenner, Bright, and Lister, Englishmen; 
Pasteur, the Curis, Binet, Oharcot, from 
France; Casal, the Spaniard; Helmholtz, 
Virchow, Graefe, Roentgen, Koch, Ehrlich, 
Germans; Mendel and Freud, from Austria; 
Banting, from Canada; Metchnikoff and Pav- 
lov, from Russia; Noguchi and Takamine, 
from Japan-—these are only a few of a glor- 
ious list before we come to the great con- 
tributions of our fellow Americans with Jonas 
Salk and his antipolio vaccine as the latest 
bright star in the International galaxy. I 
hesitate to venture into an enumeration of 
the other stars in the American medical 
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firmament. That would constitute a major 
address åll by itself. 

This vast medical center which has arisen 
from a wasteland in six miraculously short 
years, the buildings we are today dedicating, 
were born of a rare teamwork of business- 
men and scientists, idealists all, yet practical 
men and women. These farsighted and pub- 
lic spirited citizens were fired with the vision 
of a Jewish-sponsored medical school—the 
first in our Nation’s history. It would, they 
knew, continue the age-old contributions of 
the Jewish people to the health and welfare 
of mankind. They helped build this city of 
training, research, and healing that sur- 
rounds us here. They gave freely of their 
thought, their time, and their money to 
achieve that great objective. 

They hoped, and their hope will be gen- 
erously fulfilled, to.emphasize by this crea- 
tion that we are well into the golden era of 
medicine, the rapidity of whose advances 
must be consonant with the urgency of this 
age. They want to accelerate the great 
progress made in recent years—to spare the 
deaths and personal tragedies that came to 
many stricken by illnesses for which a few 
short years later a cure was found. They 
were aware that in the last 10 years, due 
largely to the discovery of sulfa drugs and 
antibiotics, the death rate has declined al- 
most 12 percent. This means that 1,700,000 
Americans are alive today who but for med- 
ical research would be in their graves. 

They knew that surgical techniques had 
advanced so far that the touch-me-nots of 
yesteryear now hopefully invite the newer 
skills of surgeon and anesthetist, which save 
lives that but a few years ago would have 
been doomed. 

They had seen the passing or great diminu- 
tion of the infectious diseases that a gen- 
eration ago swept communities with epi- 
demic virulence. They have seen the in- 
cidence and fatality of diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, tuberculosis, penumonia, 
poliomyelitis, and much else, greatly dimin- 
ished. They have seen life expectancy stead- 
ily increased. But they have also seen can- 
cer and heart diseage take their steady, per- 
haps increasing, toll. They have seen little 
headway made against crippling arthritis. 

So they have deployed the laboratories, 
the classrooms, the operating rooms, the 
therapeutic apparatus, the most modern 
equipment in every sector, to wage a vigor- 
ous and unrelenting battle against sickness 
and premature death, 

Adjacent are the thoroughly equipped 
facilities of the Abraham Jacobi and Nathan 
Van Etten Hospitals, and now the new D. 
Samuel Gottesman Library in which are 
housed some 200,000 volumes, in the expand- 
ing and multiplying subsciences together 
grouped under the all-inclusive title of med- 
ical books and publications—these recording 
the steady advance from conjecture and 
hypethesis to experiment, to trial and error, 
to proved experience, to near certainty—the 
cumulative experience of past and present, 
the prognosis for a still better future. 

This great Mary and Karl Robbins Audi- 
torium, visually linked to vital points in 
the medical center with its closed-circuit 
television, its modern equipment for nudi- 
tory and visual communication, a center for 
the dissemination of information to medical 
and lay public alike on prevention and care 
of disease and on the maintenance of health, 

This bright and cheerful lounge named for 
Max L. and Sadie Friedman, which will serve 
as a meeting ground for faculty and students 
and as & place for pleasurable relaxation and 
social contact. 

I would like, in conclusion, if it were not 
deemed inappropriate, to paraphrase and 
adapt the immortal words of Abraham Lin- 
coin; 

We cannot dedicate these great gifts for 
the welfare of mankind. The Jewish peo- 
ple, in their unquenched idealism, in their 
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age-long martyrdom, in their unremitting 
devotion to freedom, in their unceasing quest 
for the higher and better life, have dedicated 
these facilities far beyond our poor power to 
add or detract. The world will little note 
nor long remember what is said here. But 
uncounted tens of thousands through the 
years to come will never forget what will 
be done here, 


Inching Along Toward Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 30, during the recent Easter re- 
cess; it was my privilege to address the 
Dade County Bar Association in Miami, 
Fla. I spoke on the subject of the Berlin 
crisis and set forth my ideas on the 
course of action we should follow in order 
to protect free West Berlin and maintain 
the peace. ; 

I ask unanimous consent that my ad- 
dress, entitled “Inching Along Toward 
Peace,” be inserted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ¥ 

INCHING ALONG TOWARD PEACE 
(Address by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 

Democrat, of Minnesota, before Dade 

County Bar Association, Miami, Fia,, 

March 30, 1959) — 

We live in a time of continuous crisis. We 
have been numbed by screaming headlines 
about Suez, Germany, Baghdad, and Buda- 
pest. Now we are in the middle of the Berlin 
crisis, This is not just another international 
crisis. It is probably the most serious and 
fateful problem faced by the United States 
and the free world since the end of World 
Wer II. 

We all know what is at stake in Berlin— 
the two things we value most—peace and 
freedom. A false move or a serious miscal- 
culation could be the spark that would ignite 
a nuclear holocaust. If free West Berlin 
falls, it is not inconceivable that West Ger- 
many would eventually follow, and if West 
Germany falls, the nightmare of a new 
tyranny would sweep over all of Europe. 

Berlin is the focal point in the mighty 
struggle between Communist tyranny and 
the free world. The situation is fraught 
with danger. But I believe that firmness, 
wisdom, and solidarity with our closest allies 
will give us the strength we need to meet the 
challenge posed by Mr. Khrushchey’s thinly 
disguised ultimatum which falls due on May 
27 


In my remarks about the seriousness of 
the Berlin crisis I would like to make a few 
general observations in the interests of 
understanding. I do not want to say or do 
anything that will make the job of the execu- 
tive branch any more difficult than it now is. 
In fact, I seriously considered whether I 
should say anything at all in public on so 
delicate an issue. I hope my comments will 
help to clarify the situation in its deepest 
and broadest aspects. 

A sound policy toward the Berlin crisis 
will require all the patience, understanding, 
and courage we can muster. 

If the American people understand the 
depth of the crisis I believe they will be will- 
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ing to pay the price to save West Berlin. We 
know that peace and freedom are indivisible 
and that both are at stake in Berlin. And 
if freedom is snuffed out in Berlin the cause 
of freedom and justice throughout the world 
will suffer. 

The gravity of the Berlin crisis necessitates 
that we enter into face-to-face talks with 
Russian leaders. 

In his address to the American people the 
President rightly insisted on both firmness 
and our willingness to negotiate—as many of 
us have been urging. I am gratified that he 
is now willing to go to the summite 

We must always be ready to undertake any 
honorable move that will further prospects 
of peace. 

The test of our greatness and leadership 
is not to be found in the formalities of di- 
plomacy, but, rather, in the sincerity of our 
purpose, With a large part of the world in 
the control of dictators, vital decisions will 
be made by heads of state. To suggest other- 
wise is to ignore the real facts of political 
life. Therefore, let us proceed to the summit 
conference fully prepared with purpose and 
program, and in unity with our allies. We 
must do our homework better than we have 
in the past, and know what we want and 
what we are going to propose. 

The willingness to negotiate is only the 
beginning, not the end, of a responsible pol- 
icy toward the German situation, Our major 
problem now is to develop a viable negotiat- 
ing posture in concert with Britain, France, 
and West Germany. To enter into talks with 
the Russians, either at the foreign ministers’ 
level or heads of state level, ill-prepared or 
disunited, is to invite humiliation and eyen 
disaster. 

I want to emphasize to you today my be- 
lief that it would be excessively imprudent 
to hold the proposed summit conference 
without utilizing the unique facilities of 
the United Nations. 

As we go into the coming summit con- 
ference, we need to invoke the moral au- 
thority of the purposes and, principles em- 
bodied in the charter of the United Nations. 

And, in my opinion, the best way to do 
it effectively is to hold the summit con- 
ference within the framework of the United 
Nations. 

We can't be part-time members of the 
U.N. turning to it in desperation at the last 
moment only after we have bungled efforts 
to solve the world's problems alone. We 
can’t take an off-again, on-again attitude 
toward the United Nations, if we want to 
help keep it an effective force for peace. 

When we had a crisis in the Middle East 
and Russia proposed a summit conference, 
we insisted that any such conference be held 
through the United Nations. 

Yet now, as we approach a summit con- 
ference which all agree is urgent, we seem 
to have regrettably turned our back on the 
U.N.—and our back upon our other allies 
We represent in the occupation of Berlin. 

The presence of the Secretary-General 
at a summit conference would mean the 
symbolic representation of all the members 
of the United Nations who may object to 
four powers presuming to settle an issue 


which can mean peace or war for the entire - 


world. Peace is the responsibility of all 
nations. 

It is not only the conference itself which 
should be brought within the framework 
of the United Nations. There is also the 
brighter prospect through such a conference 
of bringing within the framework of the 
United Nations the administration of any 
eventual agreement of a safer regime for 
Berlin. Such a regime might well include 
a permanent U.N. presence for Berlin. 

The United Nations Charter recognizes the 
role of normal diplomacy, and the 
nations to seek solutions to their problems 
in the first instance through peaceful means 
of their own choice, 
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Nevertheless, the presumption. must be 
that in dealing with general problems which 
threaten international peace and security, 
international conferences should be con- 
ducted within the framework of the United 
Nations. 

The United Nations offers many advan: 
tages for international conferences, whether 
involving few or many States. 

One of the advanta; of a conference 
within the framework of the U.N. is that 
such a conference has the moral backing 
of the charter, and would be directed to 
objectives compatible with the purposes of 
the charter. 

Our purpose, in any summit conference, 
would stand that test. It would be Soviet 
purposes that would become subjected to 
world scrutiny. 

WHAT THE COMMUNISTS WANT 


It seems to me that the Soviet Union wants 
three things in Europe and has created the 
Berlin crisis as a lever to gain them: 

1. The Soviet Union wants the three West- 
ern Powers to get out of West Berlin, It 
ultimately wants the entire city to be under 
complete Communist control. 

2. She wants to use the Berlin crisis to 
force the Western Powers to negotiate an 
all-German settlement favorable to thé 
Soviet Union. She prefers a united Germany 
tied closely to the Communist bloc, She 
will settle immediately for two Germanies. 
In other words, the status quo with East 
Germany the Communist state under firm 
Soviet control and infiuence. The least 807 
ceptable alternative that the Soviet appears 
willing to consider is a neutralized and de- 
nuclearized Germany which she hopes eyen- 
tually to swallow up, by one means or 
another. 

8. The Soviet Union sees in the Berlin 
crisis an opportunity to split the Western 
alliance, We must never forget that tbe 
primary objective of Soviet policy in Europe 
is to weaken NATO and to divide the United 
States from her allies. We cannot permit 
any of these Soviet objectives to be ful- 
filled. It is inconceivable that we would re- 
treat from West Berlin. To do so would be 
to forfeit world leadership and in fact to 
become a second-rate power, I am con- 
vinced that the Soviet Union prefers to 
gain its political objective in Europe without 
nuclear war, and I know that the Uni 
States and our allies want to avoid a nuclear 
Armageddon. 

We should make every effort to avold get- 
ting into a position where we would be re- 
quired to use force first. I am sure our GOV- 
ernment will do everything possible to avoid 
a provocative or hostile act. We should, how- 
ever, make it crystal clear that we will not be 
forced out of Berlin, nor be denied access o 
or in any way accede to any effort to starve 
into submision the West Berlin population. 
It must be clearly understood by Moscow and 
East Germany that we are prepared to take 
any action necessary in support of these 
policies and commitments. 

U.S. POLICY OF RESOLUTE FIRMNESS 


Last November I stood in West Berin with 
its able and coursgeous mayor, Willy Brandt. 
I vowed then, and I vow today, to support § 
policy of firmness, to uphold the right of 
France, Britain, and the United States to 
maintain garrisons in West Berlin until a 
legitimate peace treaty is signed. 

This is the position and policy of our 
Government. We can all be grateful that we 
do not stand alone. Britain, France, and the 
12 other members of the NATO alliance 
stand with us. We will not surrender. We 
will not be pushed out. 

What does standing firm mean? It does 
not mean holding fast inflexibility to old 
positions which have helped to produce the 
present unhappy stalemate. The real issue. 
said Walter Lippmann recently, is “wh 
to stand pat on positions that have become 
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Untentable er to move to new positions fram 
the western allies can recover the 
Political initiative." Standing firm means 
that we must match our firmness with 
imagination, courage, and a willingness to 
Negotiate with the Soviet Union, It means 
ess in our fundamental position and 
flexibility in our strategy and tactics. Stand- 
ing firm and willingness to negotiate are not, 
as some people suggest, contradictory poli- 
cies. are two elements in any viable 
Policy in the Berlin ‘crisis. We must stand 
in order to negotiate effectively. And 
we must have solid bases for negotiation if 
We want to stand firm. 

It is imperative that the best minds of our 
Country—those persons qualified as experts 
on the problems of Central Europe and Ger- 
Many as well as Soviet policies and tactics— 
be called upon at once for intensive consulta- 
tion directed toward policy formulation. 

In the weeks between now and May 27, we, 
in concert with our allies, must explore 
every possible honorable means that can 
ease this crisis and point in the direction of 
& Just and equitable settlement. 

It is not enough just to negotiate and talk, 
We must have clearly in mind the objectives 
We seek, and the means and ways of achieving 
those objectives without bargaining away 
the rights of others, or in any way weakening 
dur own security. 

I am gratified that our Government is at 
last taking anew the leadership in preparing 
for these important conferences.. 

Yet I would be less than candid if I did not 

the American not to expect quick and 
easy solutions out of the impending nego- 
tiations, 

It must constantly be kept in mind that 

ere are no short-time, short-run, immedi- 
ate answers to these grave, perplexing, long- 

problems. Negotiations will require 
Persistent patience. They will require a 
gness to endure almost unbelievable, 

us discussions of long duration. 

But we must be perpared to negotiate and 
Negotiate as long as there is the slightest 

of relieving world tension and mini- 
Mize the danger of war. 

The hope of peace and understanding with 
the Soviet Union is not to be found in politi- 
Cal deals. 

We cannot leap over our problems and 

erences, 

They must be slowly chipped away, 
through our contacts in the United Nations, 
dur participations with the Soviet in the U.N, 
agencies, through our exchange programs, 
and what we hope will be gradual changes 
Within the Soviet Union. 

At best, we will inch along toward peace 
and understanding, 

Let us hope and pray we have the emo- 
tional stability and maturity to persevere. 

d let us hope and pray that no attempts 
Will be made to find quick solutions which 
Will ultimately be regretted because of ill- 
Considered actions or ill-advised considera- 


We know that our national security is not 
and should not be a partisan matter. But 
Senuine bipartisanship in foreign policy does 
not mean that the loyal opposition silently 
Scquiesces in all policies advanced by the 
administration. 

The Berlin crisis is both a danger and an 
opportunity. It is a danger to world peace 
if we display signs of weakness, indecision, or 
R ent, It is an opportunity if we 

the sharpness of the crisis and pro- 

Ceed to explore every means of peaceful set- 
tlement, not only of the Berlin and German 
Situation, but indeed the relationships be- 
den the United States, its allies, and the 
Soviet Union in all of Central Europe. Wise, 
ent, and courageous statesmanship is 
now as never before. We must be 
Prepared to follow the course that may be 
ous, frustrating, and characterized by in- 
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sults, threats, and abuses for months to 
come. The war of nerves has been inten- 
sified. 

In this struggle, the victory will come to 
those who clearly understand the relation- 
ship between power and principle, maneuver, 
and objective. We cannot afford to be found 
wanting in any of these. 

Make no mistake about it, a policy of 
firmness with negotiation is the only policy 
that will avoid surrender on the one side, 
and minimize the risks of war on the other. 


COOPERATION WITH ALLIES AND RESTRAINT URGED 


We must act in harmony with our allies, 
Britain, France, and West Germany. This 
means more than coordinating our pro- 
nouncements about standing firm. It means 
hammering out a unified policy and strategy 
to give us strength for bargaining, and to 
undergird our determination if negotiation 
should break down. 

If we had worked a bit closer with our 
allies and had strengthened the consultative 
process within NATO during the past 5 years, 
perhaps we would be in a better position than 
we are today. But let bygones be bygones. 
If we ever needed the wisdom, strength, and 
counsel of trusted allies we need them now. 

Yes, these are dangerous days and the situ- 
ation is explosive. But these are also great 
and challenging days where spiritual and 
brain power may save us from the dangerous 
alternative of the use of firepower. 

The alternative to war is peace, and it is 
in the pursuit of peace that we will find 
our greatness and fulfill our destiny. 


Citation of Hon. J. Edgar Hoover as 
Humanitarian of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a few 
days ago a great tribute was paid to Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, 
when he was cited as Humanitarian of 
the Year by the Variety Clubs Interna- 
tional for his contribution in the fight 
against juvenile delinquency. This is 
certainly a well-deserved honor. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article entitled, “FBI Chief Cited as Hu- 
manitarian,” referring to this award 
published in the Washington Daily News 
of April 3, 1959, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

TWENTIETH WINNER—FEBI CHIEF CITED AS 

HUMANITARIAN 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover today was 
named Humanitarian of the Year by the 
Variety Clubs International for his tremen- 
dous and continuing contribution in the 
fight against juvenile delinquency. 

The Variety Ciub, a worldwide organiza- 
tion of people in all branches of show bus- 
iness, named Mr. Hoover in Las Vegas today 
at the end of its annual 4-day convention. 

Formal presentation of the award will be 
made here some time next month, the club 
said. 

The members also took note of Mr. 
Hoover's monumental efforts in safeguarding 
the Nation against the insidiousness of 
communism, ? 
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Recognition of Mr. Hoover's work was 
made by a committee of 70 newspaper edi- 
tors, 25 college presidents plus all living past 
recipients of the award. 

Mr. Hoover is the 20th winner of the an- 
nual award. Previous winners include Dr, 
Konrad Adenauer, Henry Ford 2d, Herbert 
Hoover, Sister Kenny, Bernard Baruch, and 
Sir Winston Churchill. 

“We feel the name of Mr. Hoover consti- 
tutes a valuable addition to the list of dis- 
tinguished individuals from all branches of 
human endeavor who have received this 
award in previous years,” Club Chief Barker 


George W. Eby said. 


Deterrent Power? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
published in the Coos Bay World, en- 
titled “Can Dead Man Taste Revenge?” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Can DRA MAN TASTE REVENGE? 


Arguments over whether the United States 
still has sufficient deterrent power to keep 
the Soviet Union honest, and whether this 
condition will prevail in 1 year, 2 years, or 
5 years, fill those who want only to live and 
work with cold horror. 

In Washington, the annual debate over 
defense capabilities is at its height. The 
argument is more vigorous than ever before, 
which is perhaps a sign that our situation is 
more critical than ever before. 

Last week's Life magazine did a study of 
two schools of thought on defense. 

One school believes our best method of 
maintaining the deterrent effect on Soviet 
attack potential is to maintain an assort- 
ment of weapdédns—some missiles, some Stra- 
tegic Air Command wings equipped with 
long-range jet bombers, some aircraft car- 
riers. for shorter attacks, some missile- 
equipped submarines. 

The other school is chiefly filled with 
younger officers who believe America’s sal- 
vation from defeat by the Communist bloc 
is reliance on the superhorror weapons of 
the missile-hydrogen bomb age: interconti- 
nental ballistics missiles with thermonuclear 
warheads, and a lot of them. 

The administration appears committed to 
the first school of thought. So be it. But, 
reading elsewhere, it seems this commitment 
does not extend so far as to actually pro- 
vide the equipment with which to carry it 
out. 

-A big question, as argued by experts, is 
whether the Strategic Air Command will 
have adequate time to get its superbombers 
off the ground, aimed for the Soviet Union, 
after the Russians begin lobbing interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, with hydrogen war- 
heads, toward U.S. targets. 

Today, apparently, SAC does not have the 
ability. Warning time that Soviet missiles 
are on their way appears to be from 0 to 10 
minutes, not really enough time to get suf- 
ficient planes in the air for an effective 
counter-attack. But it also appears that 
the Soviet does not have enough missiles at 
present to launch a successful attack on all 
U.S. retaliatory bases, assuming a 50 per- 
cent accuracy for their weapon, which can 
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kill everything in a 5 mile radius and crip- 
ple everything far beyond that area. Ex- 
perts disagree as to when the Soviet will 
have the capability—1 year, 3 years, 5 years. 

When the Soviet capability is there, then 
what? 3 

Probably at that time, U.S. warning sys- 
tems will provide as much as 20 minutes 
of SAC takeoff time, enabling the U.S. to 
retaliate to some extent. Probably this re- 
taliation, under recent Pentagon theory, will 
be against population instead of against de- 
fenses. At least some of the SAC bombers, 
which are really obsolete already, would get 
through with their dirty hell bombs. 

‘There is the horror, : 

In 20 minutes, we say, a hundred, 200 
superhydrogen bombs will be exploding all 
over the United States, killing millions, de- 
stroying our defense potential, and spread- 
ing a deadly radioactive pall cross the length 
and breadth of the land. 

In 20 minutes, we will be dead. 

In that 20 minutes, we will launch a 
counterstroke—a weak one but at any rate 
a counterstroke—against those who have 
killed us. We will be dead when our stroke 
is delivered, but it will hurt him, perhaps 
kill him, after we have been dead for hours. 

Can a dead man taste revenge? 

That's carrying arguments about deter- 
rents to the ultimate conclusion. 

A deterrent is meant to deter, not to kill. 
The power of the deterrent through, the 
years we had It was meant never to be used 
for actual delivery of massive retaliation. 
It was meant to frighten the Kremlin so 
that the Soviet would not initiate a war 
for fear of the sureness of our retaliation. 

This is still the idea of the deterrent. This 
is the argument of the first school of 
thought—that Soviet knowledge that SAC 
can deliver some sort of retaliation against 
the Soviet heartland, even after the fatal 
messengers are winging our way from Rus- 
sia, and we are all as good as dead, will keep 
the Soviet masters from pushing the red 
buttons marked “Omaha,” “San Francisco.” 
“New York City,” and all the hundred or so 
other names representing population cen- 
ters, missile installations, and Strategic Alr 
Command bases. 

Whether the deterrent deters this year, 
next year, 5 years hence, is open to debate. 
And it is being debated by experts. 

But a deterrent, if continued, must surely 
some day lead to the retaliation phase. 

One has only to be a human being and 
not an expert then to ask: Can a dead man 
taste revenge? 


Taxation of Patronage Allocations of 
Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
just received a copy of a resolution dated 
March 28 adopted by the Union County 
Pomona Grange, La Grande, Oreg., rela- 
tive to taxation of patronage allocations 
of cooperatives, 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Apendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered. to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 
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Whereas there is much pressure on Con- 
gress to enact tax legislation on coopera- 
tives that would be unfair: Therefore be it 

Resolved Union County Pomona 
Grange this 28th day of March 1959, That 
we ask Congress to enact legislation estab- 
lishing a single tax levy, consistent with 
other partnerships upon patronage refunds 
of farmer cooperatives by taxing them at 
face value in the hands of the member; be 
it further. 

Resolved, That Congress reject any at- 
tempts to fix any interest to be paid on such 
patronage refunds on the period of redemp- 
tion thereof by such farmer cooperatives. 

HENRY WEATHERSPOON, 
Master. 
Laura E. BATES, 
Secretary. 


New Frontiers To Be Conquered by 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on any given night our television sets 
offer a variety of programs which recall 
the days of what is termed “the fron- 
tier.” In introducing these programs, 
the announcers speak as though fron- 
tiers were a thing of the past. Although 
it is true we have expanded from coast 
to coast, America today faces new and 
thrilling frontiers. These frontiers are 
in all the fields of human endeavor. 

Even if the pioneer no longer pulls up 
stakes and finds new lands to clear, 
there are still minds to clear by improv- 
ing our knowledge. Today's pioneer 
fears raids by hostiles—hostile bacteria 
which must be fought with energy equal 
to that with which the settlers of days 
past defended their wagon trains. There 
are still great areas to be explored, if 
not on land, then in the fields of human 
relations, prevention of poverty and 
hunger and disease, and the continuing 
endeavor to provide a better life for 
all our people. 

Just as the earlier pioneer went armed 
with ax and rifle, today's pioneer comes 
armed with education. Education and 
knowledge, provided by better schools, 
are the keynotes of our modern fron- 
tiers and the continuing work toward 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in Life magazine for April 6, 
1959, under the heading “America’s 
Durable Frontier.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: = 

America's DURABLE FRONTIER 

Man has ever had a compulsion to go 
west, to follow the sun. Whether he seeks 
the rainbow’s end, a passage to India or the 
seven cities of gold hunted by the conquista- 
dores, he has heeded the call of his blood, 
and gone. Out of his thrusting movement 
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nas come, not only America’s discovery, but 
America's own odyssey, the of the 
West. 

As time goes, this odyssey was only ® 
moment of history and recent enough to be 
remembered by men yet living. Yet already 
it is becoming folklore, celebrated (and dis- 
torted) in the smoking guns of the horse 
operas now dominating 8 out of 10 top 
TV shows, as if today’s Americans, 
with abundance and hungering after some 
drowned Atlantis, lost youth or more chat- 
lenging day, find all these in glorifying ® 
vanished frontier. = 

Is the frontier closed? Certainly tbe 
gloomers who think so have a case, just 
as did Thomas Malthus, whose deep pessi- 
mism (in the 18th century) about over- 
population was proved wrong by the fron- 
tier's own tremendous enlargement of man’s 
food, wealth, and space. Perhaps the phys- 
ical frontier is disappearing. But its con- 
quest, a physical event of enormous grandeur, 
was more than that. It was also a state 
of mind—as much a cause of the conquest 
as its product—which has come to 
terize the American and to set him apart. 
in his ideas, enthusiasms and dreams, 
the third old lands of his multiple origins. 

As soon as the indentured servants finish 
their terms in the tidewater they struck out 
for the freedom and the boundless land 
the southern uplands, soon to be joined bY 
the new tide of Scotch-Irish and Palatine 
Germans streaming down the Allegheny 
ridge from the Philadelphia gateway. x 
ing crowded if anybody settled within 5 
miles, they pushed on across the mountains. 
and the West was wherever their axes 7 
making the latest clearing. Soon they sang: 
“Me and my wife and my wife’s pap 

Walked all the way to the Cumberland Gap- 

The 13 States had been able to make 4 
union büt it was these men who trans- 
formed it into a Nation, They first began 
to talk of national roads and demanded na- 
tional Improvements. Regionalism was sub- 
merged, as in Indiana and Illinois, where the 
upland southerners who settled there were 
quickly joined by restive Yankees 
westward from Vermont and New York, and 
soon by the first tide of Germans, Irish. 
and, later, Swedes, and others, The new 
American could say (in John Latouche’s 
great ballad) that he was quite a 
including: Greek and Turk and Czech and 
double Czech American. 

Out of the medley came the strength of 
hybrid vigor, people who grew taller and 
stronger, like the Nation itself. Out of It 
came an Abraham Lincoln who could write 
that the Mississippi was intended to fow 
through one country, and (when the Vicks- 
burg victory made that certain) rejoice: 
“The Father of Waters again goes unvex 
to the sea.” And out of it also came the 
state of mind, the boundless American opti- 
mism, the refusal to believe anything im- 
possible, the conviction that all barriers are 
made to be conquered by the advent 
spirit of men. 

As long as this spirit lives, the frontier 
will never die. Already some “Fifty-niners 
are prodding into the Alaskan spaces. But 
even when all new land is gone, the pioneer 
spirit will continue to uphold what the new 
land offered: freedom, equality, justice, and 
the dignity.of man. It can probe the fron- 
tiers of weather control, melting the ice 
caps, harnessing the energy of the oceans. 
creating new Americas by turning salt water 
fresh and reclaiming the deserts, penetrating 
the mysteries of inner matter and of outer 
space. A great frontier lies in breaking the 
last outposts of tyranny, not by conquest but 
by the irresistible power of unarmed truth 
(Pasternak’s words) and free man’s exam- 
ple. 
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Strengthening the Civil Defense Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15,1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the cold 
War, with the threat of a hot war always 
in the background, continues to empha- 
Size the need for protective measures for 
dur civilian population in the awful event 
Of an attack. 

To help provide such protection, ded- 
{cated and patriotic citizens are attempt- 
ing to develop an effective civil defense 
Program. 

For the most part, the major responsi- 
bility for civil defense efforts has been 
eft to the leaders in communities. We 
recall, of course, that at the last session 

e Congress enacted a very modest piece 
of legislation, Public Law 85-606, to help 
Planning and progtaming of the overall 
Civil defense establishment. We recog- 
nize, however, that the magnitude of the 
responsibility in this field continues to be 

endous. 

Despite this, however, courageous lead- 
ers in communities throughout the coun- 

are making constructive efforts to 
Move forward with an improved civil 
defense program, 

Today I call particular attention to the 
Civil defense program being set up in a 
Seven-county area in Wisconsin. As a 
Part of the overall planning, county and 

ipal governments and civil defense 

Organizations will integrate their re- 
Sources into the civil defense operational 
Services for any emergency that may 

. These services include: attack 
Warning, police protection, handling the 
Movement of people from a threatened 
Community, radiological defense, man- 
Power mobilization, and a number of 
Other such services. 

To further illustrate the constructive 

Work being undertaken by community 
ers to provide a more effective ci- 
Vilian defense program, I ask unanimous 
Consent that an article appearing in a 
recent issue of the Milwaukee Journal be 
printed in the Appendix of the Reconp. 

There, being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Derense Serr Ur IN BEVEN County 
AREA—REGIONAL DirEcTroR To Br NAMED 
To HEAD Temporary SERVICE IN EMERGENCY 
A regional civil defense director for the 

Seven county metropolitan Milwaukee tar- 
Zet area (MMTA) is to be named under a 
Plan announced Thursday. 

The plan also provides for the coordina- 
tion of all civil defense activities of Milwau- 
kee, Waukesha, Racine, Kenosha, Ozaukee, 
Washington and Walworth counties. 

The director would supervise temporary 

ons for local governments made in- 

Operabie by war, nuclear bombing or natural 

ter. He also would be the commander 

in chief in perfecting a regional civil defense 

Setup and directing its emergency services. 
MEET AT COURTHOUSE 

The plan was discussed Thursday at a 
Meeting of public and other officials at the 
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courthouse, convened by the MMTA civil 
defense commission. 2 

The director will be appointed by Ma]. 
Gen. Ralph Olsen, State civil defense direc- 
tor. The functions, meanwhile, will be car- 
ried out by the cochairmen of the commis- 
sion's planning and operating committee, 
George W. Carnachan, Milwaukee county 
civil defense coordinator, and Don Carleton, 
city of Milwaukee civil defense coordinator. 

The county and municipal governments 
and civil defense organizations will inte- 
grate their resources into the civil defense 
operational services for any emergency that 
may occur or be declared by the Governor. 


SERVICES ARE LISTED 


These services will include attack warning 
and communications, command and control 
administration, police services, movement of 
people, welfare, transportation, engineering, 
radiological defense, home defense, fire 
fighting and rescue work, manpower mobili- 
vation, intelligence, medical and public 
health, information, continuity of govern- 
ment, training, and mortuary requirements, 

The aim of the plan, it was explained by 
Carnachan, is to get people to safety, pro- 
vide security, care for the sick and wounded, 
set up housing, feed and clothe refugees and 
reunite families. 

He said there also was a need for laws to 
extend the powers of peace officers across 
municipal boundaries, to permit counties 
and cities to relocate the sites of govern- 
ment temporarily and to allow seizure and 
rationing of food, fuel, and clothing for the 
common good. 


Organization of American States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Organization of American States, 
composed of 21 good neighbor countries 
in the Western Hemisphere, observed its 
69th birthday on April 14. 

As the Washington Daily News com- 
mented: ~ 

‘As befits one approaching three score and 
ten, it is confident, respected, and serene. 

The OAS has brought about some fine 
programs for better health and social 
welfare in its member countries. And it 
has promoted a spirit of friendliness and 
a means of wor together to look out 
for each other’s interests and to provide 
a better life for all. 

We of the United States of America 
wish to extend our best wishes to our 
Latin American neighbors and again say 
to them “mis mejores deseos y buena 
suerte,” our best wishes and good luck, 
for continuing success in the years to 
come, , 

Mr. President, as part of paying my 
respects to the Organization of American 
States, I request unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News for Monday, 
April 13, 1959, under the heading “Hap- 
py Birthday.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tomorrow the Organization of American 
States celebrates its 69th birthday. 


The OAS has had a great degree of success 
in keeping the borders of this hemisphere 
calm and inviolate. Its programs have pro- 
moted significant improvement in health and 
social welfare. But most important of all, 
it has led the 21 countries to view them- 
selves as members of a single family where 
differences of opinion may occur but where 
the welfare and safety of all is the paramount 
interest. 

With the creation of the Inter American 
Bank (the $1 billion draft charter was signed 
last week) there is evidence of continued 
vigor in the search to find the best means 
to solve the hemisphere's critical problems 
of economic health, 

The OAS, where each member, large and 
small, is guaranteed protection when he is 
threatened, help when he is hurt, and at all 
times the dignity and respect commensurate 
with full and equal partnership, represents 
ius best in the free world’s human associa- 

ons. 

At 69, OAS Is showing the vigor and intel- 
ligence of youthful prime, and we wish it 
the years of Methuselah which were, as we 
remember it, at least 900, 


Emergency Unemployment Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “No Help to Michigan,” from 
the Detroit News of March 9, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No HELF To MICHIGAN 

The sudden decision of House Democratic 
leaders to press for further extension of emer- 
gency unemployment benefits has brought 
from the Eisenhower administration a dis- 
closure that it, too, has been thinking along 
the same line, 7 

It is not clear which decision to “do some- 
thing for the unemployed” prompted the 
other. But it is abundantly-clear that the 
motivation on both sides is political, Clear 
also, at least to us, is the fact this competi- 
tion in political humanitarianism will help 
exceedingly few of those whom the lag in 
employment recovery has left jobless. 

In Detroit and Michigan, particularly, the 
proposed extension of benefits will be a dis- 
tinctly minor blessing. Of the 364,000 cur- 
rently unemployed in Michigan, all but 
30,000 have already exhausted their regular 
and extended benefits or will have done so 
by April 1, when the present program expires, 
Only the 20,000, and those present jobholders 
who hereafter become unemployed, would be 
eligible for the further extension proposed. 
Helpful as that might be, it would present 
a bleak prospect for the great majority who 
would get hothing. 

A further objection to the proposal from 
the Michigan standpoint is that this new 
extension, like the last one, would be fi- 
nanced first by Federal loans but ultimately 
by a levy on State employers. Because the 
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Michigan provision for unemployment bene- 
fits is among the most liberal as to both term 
and amount, the levy on State employers 
would be correspondingly heavier than in 
other States. The best hope of Michigan's 
unemployed is not benefits but jobs. It will 
not help to attract payrolls to Michigan, if 
the effect of the proposed legislation is to 
widen still further the comparative costs of 
unemployment insurance as between here 
and other States. 

What would best serve Michigan and Mich- 
igan’s unemployed would be the plan urged 
by the AFL-CIO for a national 39-week 
benefit term applicable to all States, includ- 
ing those now granting as little as 16 weeks. 
We hope the administration may be per- 
suaded to back this plan, which the south- 
ern-dominated leadership in Congress sig- 
nificantly finds unsuitable. 


The Padre of the Americas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Father 
Joseph F. Thorning yesterday delivered 
the opening prayer in the other body of 
Congress on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of Pan-American Day. It is fitting 
that the famed padre of the Americas 
should be accorded this great honor for 
the 15th consecutive year, for over the 
years he has worked unceasingly in be- 
half of the good neighbor policy, and to 
promote greater understanding and co- 
operation among the American Re- 
publics. 

Many citizens interested in the good 
neighbor policy look upon Father Thorn- 
ing’s presence and prayer yesterday as 
a memorable anniversary of patriotic 
service to our country. Because of its 
significance and the wide interest in his 
work, I ask unanimous consent that a 
synopsis of the work accomplished by 
my friend, Father Thorning, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the synopsis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE REVEREND JOSEPH F. THORNING, PH. D., 
DD. 

Joseph F, Thorning is the son of a New 
England mother and a Viking father. The 
mother came from Springfield, Mass., while 
the father, hale and hearty at the age of 94, 
worked as a shipbuilder on the shores of 
Lake Michigan. 

Born at Whitefish Bay, Wis., on April 25, 
1896, Joseph Francis Thorning received his 
early education at Marquette Academy, Holy 
Cross College, and St. Louis University. 
While at St. Louis, he was invited to prepare 
a series of articles on international friend- 
ship for the national review, America. 

This series led to his election as chairman 
of the Europe committee of the Catholic As- 
sociation for International Peace. His first 
monograph, “National Security and Inter- 
national Peace,” was published under the 
auspices of this association. . 

In 1931, Joseph F. Thorning, now ordained 
to the priesthood in the Jesuit order, was 
awarded a doctorate in sociology, economics, 
and political science by the Catholic Uni- 
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versity of America. His doctoral disserta- 
tion, “Religious Liberty in Transition,” is 
still regarded as & classic on the subject, ac- 
cording to Carlton J. H. Hayes, onetime 
Seth Low professor of history in Columbia 
University and wartime Ambassador to 
Spain. 

In late 1931, Dr. Thorning, now associate 
editor of the quarterly, Thought, was asked 
to serve as European correspondent of Amer- 
ica and special correspondent of NCWC news 
service. 

These assignments took Dr. Thorning to 
the United Kingdom, where he developed his 
interest in international studies under the 
direction of Sir Alfred Zimmern. Another 
of his friends at Oxford was Francis de Zu- 
lueta, regius professor of civil law. He also 
exchanged views with Father Martin C. 
d'Arcy, S.J., celebrated Thomistic scholar at 
the university. < 

Oxford University furnished a splendid 
headquarters for research and writing with 
the opportunity of making frequent excur- 
sions to European centers of learning. 
Among the universities which Dr. Thorning 
visited were the Sorbonne, the University of 
Salamanca, the University of Fribourg 
(Switzerland). Munich, Bonn, and Heidel- 
berg. At Geneva Dr. Thorning was invited 
by officials of the National Broadcasting Co. 
to give a transatlantic address, a novelty at 
that time, on the so-called disarmament con- 
ference. In this period, Dr. Thorning also 
wrote articles and reviews for the Com- 
monweal. 

Returning to the United States, Dr. Thorn- 
ing was appointed special lecturer on soci- 
ology and acting dean of the graduate school 
in Georgetown University by the Very Rev- 
erend W. Coleman Nevils, S.J, one of the 
most famous presidents of that institution. 

It was at Georgetown that Dr. Thorning 
began his series of conferences with Father 
Edmund A. Walsh, regent of the school of 
foreign service. As a result, these two in- 
tellectuals were often described as the two 
leaders who, for 30 years; best understood 
the nature of the Soviet Union and the 
mentality of the Soviet hierarchy. 

When Father Walsh was asked by the 
general of the Jesuits to prepare a volume 
on the cause and cure of Marxism, he en- 
trusted the pivotal first chapter of the posi- 
tive phase of this scholarly study to Dr. 
Thorning. In this chapter Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing explained, in practical terms, the cele- 
brated labor encyclical, “Forty Years After,” 
by His Holiness, Pius XI. 

While at Georgetown, Dr. Thorning formed 
his friendships with Ambassador J. H. Jef- 
ferson Caffrey (first career diplomat to hold 
the blue ribbon post at Paris, France); with 
Ambassador Walter J. Donnelly, who has had 
brillant service in Colombia, Cuba, Brazil, 
Peru, Panama, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Austria, 
and Germany; and with the Honorable H. 
Freeman Matthews, now U.S. Ambassador to 
Austria. 

In 1937, by appointment from His Excel- 
lency the Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, 
archbishop of Baltimore and Washington, 
Dr. Thorning became chairman of the depart- 
ment of social science in Mount St. Mary's 
College, Maryland, and professor of ethics 
and church history in Mount St. Mary’s 
Major Seminary. At this post, he wrote the 
Monograph on social reconstruction, “A 
Primer of Social Justice,” with a preface by 
Archbishop Curley. 

In May 1938, at Budapest, Hungary, it was 
reported in the New York Times that Dr. 
Thorning established a world record by 
broadcasting, over the facilities of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., the story of the In- 
ternational Eucharistic Congress, in seven 
languages. 

Then, as in 1937, he visited all the battle- 
fields in the Spanish civil war, interviewing 
leaders on both sides. When he returned 
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to the United States, Dr. Thorning was de- 
scribed by Archbishop Curley as one of the 
greatest authorities in the Nation on §; 
affairs. 

Once more in Europe in the summer of 
1939, the Maryland educator traveled 
throughout the Balkans. World War II broke 
out while Dr. Thorning was a guest of the 
bishop of Nice on the French Riviera. Upon 
his return to America, he predicted the fall 
of Adolf Hitler. Years previously, in a nota- 
ble series of articles in “America,” Dr. Thorn- 
ing had furnished the first systematic, selen- 
tific exposé of Hitler and nazism (1931). 
Indeed, his piece on “Five Years of Hitler- 
ism” had been featured by the religious 
news service of the National Conference 
Christians and Jews in 1938. Dr. Thorning. 
in the early thirties, had also written the 
longest series ever to be published in “Amer- 
ica" on the program of Soviet collectivism 
for the United States. 

Upon the conclusion of the Spanish civil 
war in 1939, Dr. Thorning was awarded the 
rank of knight commander in the Order of 
Isabella the Catholic. His articles on Spain 
and about other European countries had been 
publicized from Bombay, India, to Brisbane, 
Australia, One result was that the His- 
torical and Geographic Institute of Brazil, 
upon the death of Prof. Percy Alvin Martin, 
of Stanford University, unanimously elected 
Dr. Thorning as its one honorary fellow in 
the United States. At the same time, he 
was nominated as a director of the American 
Peace Society, associate editor of World 
Affairs,” and a fellow of the American Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Throughout the summer of 1941 Dr. Thorn- 
ing served as director of the first inter- 
American seminar to South America, with 
headquarters at the University of San Marcos, 
Lima, Peru. The next year he established 
inter-American seminars at the National 
University of Mexico and the University of 
Havana, Cuba. One result was a unique 
distinction: Dr. Thorning was awarded the 
degree, doctor of divinity, honoris causa, bY 
the Catholic University of Chile, a pontific 
institution. It was the first award of this 
dignity to a North American. Simultane- 
ously the Republic of Ecuador conferred its 
national decoration, the Order of Merit. 
This decoration was given at the hands of 
His Excellency Don Galo Plaza, then Am- 
bassador and subsequently President of the 
Republic. 

In February 1948 Dr. Thorning was a guest 
of the Venezuelan Republic for the inaugura- 
tion of Don Rémulo Gallegos in Caracas- 
While in Venezeula on this visit, and on other 
occasions, he explored the archives of the 
National Academy of History. 

In the summer of 1949 Dr. Thorning made 
the midshipman cruise to Europe, as a guest 
of the U.S. Secretary of the Navy; on the 
battleship U.S.S. Missouri, flagship of Task 
Force 61. In this capacity he was invited 
by Rear Adm. Allen E. Smith, commander 
of the task force, to preside as chairman at 
the daily 2-hour seminar on conditions in 
France, the United Kingdom, Belgium, thé 
Netherlands, Italy, and the Iberian Peninsula 

In February 1950, as a guest of the Re- 
public of Haiti, Dr. Thorning attended the 
International Exposition, celebrating the 
200th anniversary of the founding of the 
Haitian capital, Port-au-Prince.. Subse- 
quently he was awarded the national decora- 
tion of the Republic, the Legion of Honor 
and Merit. 

In 1951 Dr. Thorning was appointed to 
serve as an official member of two U.S. spe- 
cial diplomatic missions, the first for the 
inauguration of President Getulio Vargas in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and the second fOr 
the inauguration of President Anastasio 
Somoza in Nicaragua. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-two was sig- 
nalized by the publication of Dr. Thorning's 
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most recent book, the biography of Don 
Francisco de Miranda, precursor of South 
American freedom and Independence. “Mi- 
Tanda: World Citizen” had a preface by 
Sumner Welles and the introduction by Galo 
Plaza, President of Ecuador. In his preface, 
Sumner Welles wrote as follows: 

“I regard this biography of Francisco 
de Miranda by Dr. Joseph F. Thorning as 
an immensely valuable contribution to the 


-~ Cause of inter-American understanding.” 


Twice in 1952 the editors of the New York 
Times book review described “Miranda: 
World Citizen” as “one of the outstanding 

s of the year.” This life ef the fabulous 
da, published by the University of 
Florida. Press, is now in its second printing. 

On June 19, 1950, at colorful ceremonies 
on Constitution Avenue, Washington, D.C., 
Dr. Thorning gave the invocation, dedicat- 
ing the beautiful bronze figure of José Ger- 
vasio Artigas; champion of Uruguayan inde- 
Pendence. This program, heard on the 
Voice of America, included speeches by Am- 
bassador José Antonio Mora, now Secretary 
General of the Organization of American 
States, Dr. Alberto Lieras Camargo, now 
President of Colombia, Bogotá, Colombia, 
and the then U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. 

In 1953, Dr. Thorning was a guest in 

ope of Congressman Thurmond Chatham 

or North Carolina, a distinguished member 

Of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the US. 

of Representatives. Together they 
Visited Spain. 

In 1954, at the 10th Pan American Con- 
ference, Caracas, Venezuela, Dr, Thorning 
&cted as special adviser to the chairman of 
the US, Senate Subcommittee on the Amer- 


55 Republics, the Honorable BOURKE B. 


ICKENLOOPER, of Iowa. 
In 1955, at the request of several leaders 
Oof both Parties in the U.S. Congress, Dr. 
made a survey of social and eco- 


Nomic conditions in all the Republics of 


Central America: Panama, Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragun, Honduras, El Salvador, and Guate- 
Mala. In the meantime, he had been 
Awarded several more high National decora- 
tions: the Order of Francisco de Miranda 
(Venezuela); the National Order of the 

uthern Cross (Brazil); The Cross of 
Boyacá (Colombia); and the Order of Carlos 
Manuel de Céspedes (Cuba). 

Upon the reestablishment of full diplo- 
Matic relations between the United States 
and Spain, the Spanish Government 
awarded to Dr. Thorning two of its most 
Coveted decorations for his outstandingly 

ant leadership in the cause of friend- 
Ship; The Grand Cross of the Order of Isa- 
della the Catholic and the Grand Cross of the 
er of Alfonso the Wise (Spain's highest 
Award for cultural achievement). 

In 1956, with White House approval, Dr. 
Th served as an Official member of 
the U.S. delegation, headed by Vice Presi- 
dent Rictarp M. Nixon, at the inauguration 
Of the new President of Brazil, Juscelino 

ublitschek, 

months later, Dr. Thorning was in- 

Vited by His Excellency, the Most Reverend 

vio A. Beras, Archbishop Coadjutor of 

Santo Domingo, to be a delegate and spokes- 

Man for North America at the closing ses- 

Sion of the International Congress on Chris- 
Culture for the Peace of the World. 

In 1957 he was asked to lecture in the 

atlonal War College on “The Role of Latin 

in the Free World Coalition.” 

For 15 consecutive years; Dr. Thorning 
has been invited by the U.S. Congress to de- 

ver the invocation to start Pan American 

y in the Capitol. On these occasions, he 
has been hailed by U.S. Senators and Repre- 
opntatives as “a great American and a man 
1 God." It was Senator ME MANSFIELD, 
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who characterized Dr. Thorning with the 
title which has now become popular, “The 
Padre of the Americas." Few inter-American 
Tunctions in Washington are complete with- 
out his presence, 


Recognizing New Dictators 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Recognizing New Dictators,” 
written by Constantine Brown, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of April 14, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REcoGNIZING NEw  DictatorsS—NEWSPAPER 
Eprrors’ INVITATION TO CASTRO To SPEAK 
In WASHINGTON Is CRITICIZED 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Fidel Castro, self-appointed Prime Minis- 
ter and supreme boss of Cuba, will be given 
the same treatment of unofficial courtesy 
which the State Department gave Soviet 
Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan. 

Both have bloody hands—Mikoyan from 
tens of thousands of Hungarian freedom 
fighters; Castro from the blood of many in- 
nocent Cubans. 

It is barely conceivable that, burdened by 
responsibility and anxious to maintain his 
position of power, Prime Minister Castro 
eventually may change and become just an- 
other Caribbean dictator” and forget his 
leanings toward the political and social doc- 
trines of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. 

Castro's predecessor, Fulgencio Batista, 
started his dictatorial career as a revolu- 
tionary whose heart was bleeding as much 
for the underprivileged masses as that of 
Castro. The signal for the revolution was 
given when President Machado ordered a 
cavalry regiment to ride over strawberry 
patches belonging to independent growers 
who were competing with the personal 
friends and supporters of the dictator. Then 
(in 1933) as now Moscow agents were roam- 
ing the islands and inciting people to arson 
and murder. 

Washington recognized the new regime in 
Cuba at that time because the man who 
brought about the revolution, Cavalry Ser- 
geant Fulgencio Batista, held no official posi- 
tion in the newly formed government. It 
was 7 years later, In 1940, that he became 
Cuba's President. Thus in recognizing the 
revolution which threw out the ruthless 
Machado-de Cespedes administrations, we 
did not depart officially from our policy of 
having no truck with dictators or military 
juntas. 

The fact that Batista had no official role 
(although we knew he ran Cuba) enabled us 
to recognize the new regime without losing 
face. In those days the American Govern- 
ment was less prone to adopt the expediency 
policy in its foreign relations. It had just 
been decided to recognize the Communist 
Government in the Soviet Union because, it 
was said, the blood on the hands of its rulers 
had long ago dried up. But the men in the 
State Department and White House would 
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not dream of clasping hands with rulers 
whose hands were still dripping with the 
blood of their victims who preceded them in 
office. 

The tenets of morality of the administra- 
tion in Washington and for that matter, 
judging by the invitation extended to Fidel 
Castro by the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, also of the American people have 
changed in the last quarter century, Our 
Government has definitely adopted expe- 
diency as a policy in its dealings with foreign 
governments, 

The old inflexible rule that you don't deal 
with murderers who become monarchs or 
presidents of republics is being abandoned. 
The yardstick for recognition Is now expe- 
diency—and that is frequently misjudged by 
domeheads in the State Department who 
write policy papers. The most blatant 
example is that in Iraq last summer when 
we recognized the regime of the murdering 
gang of Gen. Abdul Karim Kassem within a 
very few days after the bodies of our loyal 
friends, King Faisal and his top advisers, had 
been thrown in a ditch. The explanation 
given by our policymakers was that Kassem 
might not become a tool of international 
communism and if we handled him properly 
might remain in the Baghdad pact, 

The present developments in the Middle 
East show how pathetically wrong were 
those who urged quick recognition of the 
Iraqi regime, When we rushed with equal 
speed to recognize Fidel Castro, we merely 
followed the new pattern of expediency 
rather than political morality. At the pres- 
ent time the free and Communist worlds 
alike recognize that this is the modern trend. 
The actions of governments do not, however, 
always reflect the feelings of the people. It 
is for this reason that the invitation ex- 
tended to Castro by the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors is regarded as more im- 
portant than the recognition of the Cuban 
dictator by the American Government. 

Newspaper editors do not have to adopt 
expediency in choosing the honored guests 
who will address them. They can afford 
to be highly selective. The fact that Castro 
may be news is no argument in favor of 
inviting him. These men who are the great- 
est force in molding American public opin- 
ion do not need to make sensational head- 
lines at their yearly meeting. 

The editors’ reception of Fidel Castro will 
reverberate all over the seething, restless, 
and strife-ridden Southern Hemisphere 
where Khrushchey is now trying so hard to 
make hay. 


The Berlin Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
entitled “The Berlin Crisis,” given by 
the Honorable Adlai E, Stevenson on 
March 5, 1959, in Boston, Mass. He 
rightly insists that our greatness as a 
nation is being tested in Berlin. I also 
agree with him that the Democratic 
Party, as a responsible opposition, should 
help to give a sense of direction to the 
American people in this crisis, a vital 
task which the administration has failed 
to perform, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Berton Crisis: A Focus ror New 

GREATNESS 


(Speech by Adlai E. Stevenson, attorney; 
presidential candidate of Democratic 
Party 1954, 1958, delivered at a dinner 
meeting, Boston, Mass., March 5, 1959) 
We meet as Democrats, but the grave crisis 

in Berlin reminds us again that we must 

think as Americans, indeed our parties exist 
and should exist only as they serve the 

Nation. 

After so much peace talk and propaganda, 
the Russian leaders have set the stage for 
another showdown in Berlin—the one place 
in Europe where the Western Powers are at 
an extreme tactical disadvantage. 

The Soviet plan to maneuver the western 
garrisons out of free Berlin was first thrust 
at us in such an uncompromising and abrupt 
manner that one could well question whether 
negotiations with Russia at any level could 
be anything but fruitless. Not only were 
Mr. Macmillan's quiet efforts to sound out 
Russia's intentions drowned in a tirade of 
abuse and threats, but senior Russian officers 
chose this moment to boast of Russia's su- 
perlority in death-dealing missiles, and even 
the talks at Geneva on the control of atomic 
testing have, at this very time, reached a 
deadlock on the key issue of inspection. 

All the talk of peace, of relaxing tensions 
and of better relations hardened into cold, 
uncompromising willfulness and power. 

What purpose is served by this sudden 
return to the brutal hostilities of the cold 
war? Are such threats and bullyings the 
language of responsibility when the survival 
of humanity is at stake? Has Mr. Khru- 
shchev no compassion for the feelings and 
the fear in so many human hearts? This 
was not the language of a man of peace. 
It was the deadly old jargon of the man of 
power. 

But now, in the last few days, another 
miraculous and sudden change in the Rus- 
sian climate has taken place, and we are 
assured that this tough talk was only for 
campaign purposes. I haven't noticed that 
the Communist Party needed much help in 
Russian elections. 

And I get cold comfort from the Kremlin’s 
fleeting flirtations with sweet reason. This 
isn’t a time for capricious talk and arbitrary 
positions by anyone, let alone the heads of 
states charged with preserving peace, And 
we are all grateful to Mr. Macmillan for his 
contrasting restraint, open-mindedness and 
firm dignity during his trying visit to the 
Soviet Union. 

But why has this crisis been thrust upon 
us? Why is Mr. Khrushchev stubbornly in- 
sisting on his unilateral solution of the Ger- 
man problem? Why is he taking risks of 
such enormity? 

I wonder if the dictators in the Kremlin 
could be making the mistake that has de- 
stroyed nearly all the tyrants of this time— 
the mistake of underestimating and mis- 
understanding their opponents. Has Mr. 
Mikoyan taken back from America the im- 
pression of a people enervated by comfort 
and the foolish slogans of peace and pros- 
perity? Has he mistaken the voice of free 
debate for the expression of doubt and 
division? 

I talked with him when he was here and 
detected no such confusion. But if this is 
by any chance an element in the Russians“ 
sudden disregard for all save their own in- 
terests, let me add my voice ut once, with 
all the energy and conyiction that I can 
command, to warn them not to drive this 
Nation too far and not to mistake the under- 
lying temper of our people. 

The memory of Hitler is much too fresh 
for citizens in this country, whatever their 
political convictions, to believe that knuck- 
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ling under to threats can pave the way to 
a lasting settlement. Munich was the pre- 
lude to total conflict, not to “peace in our 
time," 

I would plead with the Russian leaders to 
remember their own terrible experience with 
appeasement of Hitler—or to recall the more 
recent miscalculation which sent North Ko- 
rean troops into South Korea in the belief 
that the Americans, once out, would never 
come back. 

These are not partisan memories in Amer- 
ica. They are the very stuff of our most re- 
cent historical experience. When the Pres- 
ident says we will not give in to force, he 
speaks for all of us. I pray that there are 
no illusions in Moscow on this vital score. 

But Russia's new pressure may not spring 
simply from a miscalculation of the Ameri- 
can mood, I believe the men in the Krem- 
lin also suffer from some acute political 
compulsions which may be driving them to 
bring the situation in Germany to a head. 

The satellite empire in Eastern Europe is 
unstable. Tito’s declaration of independ- 
ence is now 10 years old. The East Ger- 
man outbreak of 1953, the riots in Poland 
and the Hungarian revolt of 1956 point- to 
the insecurity of these minority Communist 
governments and the whole Soviet position 
in Eastern Europe. 

Whatever the other reasons for precipitat- 
ing a crisis over Berlin, it doubtless reflects 
their fear that this island of freedom 
through which tens of thousands of Ger- 
mans flee from East to West creates a spe- 
cial degree of instability In a generally un- 
stable area, 

For this reason, I trust that we shall not 
show too much unwillingness to negotiate 
at the summit or at. any other level. In the 
critical field of popular support we play from 
strength in Europe. No bayonets prop up 
Western governments. They are rooted in 
the assent of the peoples. But in uneasy 
Eastern Europe only Soviet military domi- 
nance insures Moscow’s control. 

Don't we have a supreme interest in re- 
ducing that control by gradual withdrawal 
of Russian forces? Have the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries any other hope of national 
freedom? Don't we in the West—and I in- 
clude West Germany—have a supreme in- 
terest in exploring new ideas on the possible 
future shape of a European settlement? 


WITHDRAWAL HELD UNLIKELY 


Because of the dependence upon their gar- 
risons in Eastern Europe, I doubt if the Rus- 
sians will negotiate seriously on the possibili- 
ties of withdrawing their forces. But if, de- 
spite all their protestations and propaganda 
about peace, self-determination of peoples, 
and noninterference, they dare not risk seri- 
ous negotiation, we shall at least have recov- 
ered the initiative and made clear our own 
readiness for a more stable and hopeful 
settlement. 

While under no circumstances will we for- 
sake the people of free Berlin or compromise 
on the question of free access, we must face 
the fact that no Russian withdrawal can be 
secured without a modification of the West- 
ern position. In order to take, we will have 
togive. And one must equally face the wide- 
spread fear in Western Europe that any 
search for an alternative to the status quo 
ultimately entails a total American retreat— 
back to isolationism and “fortress America.” 

We cannot dismiss this sense of insecu- 
rity, especially among our good friends in 
West Germany. But I wonder whether this 
fear of American withdrawal from Europe 
and its affairs is not becoming a real enemy 
to thought. maneuver, and flexibility on the 
Western side? 

Actually, in the age of missiles, supersonic 
flight, and Lunik, the concept of “fortress 
America” is wholly obsolete. We cannot 
escape the human situation. It Involves us 
all. The America of 1959 is not the America 
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of 1939. And the deterrent in Europe today 
is not just the six American divisions sta- 
tioned in Germany, but the knowledge that 
a Russian attack means retaliation by Amer- 
len's Strategic Air Force, 

The Russian leaders must know this. And 
I would urge them to ponder the Korean 
crisis of 1950. In that case, in a genuine 
effort to reduce tension, America withdrew 
its troops. The Communists misread the 
signals and evidently took this for an ex- 
pression of American disinterest, But the 
North Korean invasion brought America 
promptiy back—fighting. 2 

Though Korea is, in contrast, of marginal 
strategic importance, the American response 
was clear and immediate. Who can suppose 
it would be less so if the vital security of 
Europe were at stake? 

I repeat, I do not believe we Americans 
can ever again stand aside while aggression 
attempts to take history by force. We are 
involved permanently in mankind's efforts to 
evolve a workable security system, and our 
concern is far too deep rooted to depend 
only upon the location of American soldiers: 
Any negotiated settlement in Europe wo 
have behind it the full weight of American 
commitment and the full strength of our ar- 
senal and our economy. In the missile age, 
Fortress America is no more. 

So I would say; Let us yield nothing to 
force in this Berlin crisis. But I don’t think 
the issue of who stamps the passés is im- 
portant. 

If the Russians hand over their control 
functions to the East German government or 
sign a separate peace treaty, I cannot see 
that any great harm is done. The East Ger- 
mans are so blatantly and totally dependent 
upon Russian military support that no cere- 
monial dickering about their status or func- 
tions will change them from puppets, as 
someone said, “even to puppies.” 

I am reminded of the Finnish Communist 
Republic established by Stalin, which 80 
failed to command popular support that in 
the end the Russians forgot about it, too. 

Any interference with the West's freedom 
of access to Berlin must be understood bY 
the Russians to entail the risk of war. But, 
with this position clear, let us seek to explore 
with the Russians the possibility of a settle- 
ment in Europe less unstable and explosive 
than the present situation—one that gives 
some hope to the millions from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea who yearn for freedom again, 
one that is based upon the tremendous asset 
of freedom as a popular force, and one that 
is finally rooted in America’s lasting commit- 
ment to Europe, whatever the local pattern 
of security may be. 

I would hope that in this supremely difi- 
cult time, when Secretary Dulles“ illness has 


: deprived our Government in Washington of 


its only active practitioner in the field of for- 
eign policy, that the Democratic Party, as a 
responsible opposition, would use its influ- 
ence to focus public opinion to make 

the perilous deficiencies of the executive 
branch and provide a little of the leadership 
an uninformed and bewildered public 50 
desperately needs. 

I would trust that our distinguished Demo- 
cratic leaders in the Senate would consult 
together and bring their collective weight 
and wisdom to bear responsibly on the 
crisis. This opportunity for a demonstration 
of party responsibility is matched only PY 
the urgency. 

We are fortunate that we have a number of 
Democrats in Congress, like Senator Fut. 
BRIGHT, with exceptional experience and wis- 
dom in foreign affairs. And I trust that the 
administration too will draw upon these Te- 
sources at this time so that we can face what 
may be the greatest test of this decade in & 
mood of national determination and unity- 

The months ahead are far too grave for 
partisan bickering or for personal competi- 
tiveness In political influence. I believe the 
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* 
Whole country would respond to a Presiden- 
lead, telling us of both the danger and 
the opportunity we face. And, if the admin- 
tion is silent, let us, as the loyal opposi- 
tion, speak with all the gravity and wisdom 
that we possess, 
crisis can still be a focus for new 
greatness, And the greatness of America is 
the greatest purpose of our great party. 


Community Enterprise at Grassroots 
Builds Portland, Oreg., Zoo Railway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Many of us in the Federal Government 
are continually encouraging action at 
the grassroots level to combat juvenile 
delinquency, to provide healthful recrea- 
tion, and to stimulate interest in scien- 

c and technical devlopments. 

All three of these goals have been at- 
tained by my home community of Port- 
land, Oreg., in its construction and ex- 

on of the Portland Zoo Railway, 
Which will be the most elaborate and 
arflung recreation railroad ever built 
in our land. 

The city government, business firms, 
labor unions, schools, and civic organ- 
izations all have cooperated to launch 
5 undertaking. In addition, some 

0,000 local people have purchased shares 
Of stock in the enterprise: many of these 
are children, making an investment for 

e first time in their lives. 

i Business Week magazine for March 28, 
959, has published a most comprehen- 
šive and thoróugh description of the his- 
of the Portland Zoo Railway. Fur- 
ermore, I myself wrote an article about 
extraordinary project for the issue 
or Railway Progress magazine of Jan- 
B 1958, under the title “Portland 
uilds a Railroad.” The Business Week 
1 wele is entitled A Railroad So Popular 
t Must Expand.“ 
Indeed, expansion has occurred even 
the Business Week article was 
2 ted. The vast Weyerhaeuser Timber 
e has agreed to build a flre train for 
tre Portland Zoo Railroad system, which 
averses magnificent stands of fir and 
55 forests. The Portland Trust Bank 
0 loaned $20,060 to the Portland Zo- 
logical Society for enlargement of the 
4 Way, and no security was demanded. 
arles Francis Adams, president of the 
bank, has described the action as wel- 
55 because his institution desires loans 
t ch are good for the customer, good 
or the community and good for the 
tha A loan to the Zoo Railway is in 
t category. 
yate 104th Infantry Division, of the 

S. Army Reserves, has agreed to con- 
tect two-thirds of a mile of track for 
hint 2 Railway at the Oregon Centen- 
t Exhibition and Trade Fairgrounds, 

Or this is a prime feature of our State's 
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100th year. The commander of the divi- 
sion, Brig. Gen. Eugene Cushing, will 
bring 200 men to tackle the job as a 
training exercise. General Cushing is 
arranging for division chaplains to con- 
duct Catholic and Protestant services to 
be held at the centennial rail track site 
Sunday, April 19. 

Advising and assisting the soldiers in 
the track laying will be executives of the 
railroads serving Portland: The Southern 
Pacific, Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Great Northern, Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway, Northern Pacific Ter- 
minal Co., and Portland Traction Co. 
These rail men will be led by John H. 
Jones, manager of the Northern Pacific 
Terminal and president of the Portland 
Zoo Railway. 

Assisting also will be members of the 
Construction and General Laborers’ 
Union, Local 320, and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way, AFL-CIO. 

Approximately 3,000 crossties have 
been donated to the Portland Zoo Rail- 
way by the Templeton Lumber Co. of 
Portland, of which Herbert A. Temple- 
ton is the president and moving spirit. 
This was arranged by Bert Thomas, vice 
president of the Valsetz Lumber Co., a di- 
vision of the Templeton lumber holdings. 
These ties are now at Valsetz, Oreg. 
They will be loaded in freight cars and 
hauled without charge to Independence, 
Oreg, From that point the Portland Zoo 
Railway will bring them to Portland. 

The Oregon Building Congress, a 
group of contractors, suppliers, labor 
leaders, architects, engineers, and others 
interested in the building industry have 
voted to join with the Portland Zoo Rail- 
way in designing and building a 250-foot 
glulam bridge over a scenic ravine north 


of the new bear grottos. This bridge, 


supported by two large wood arches, will 
be 40 feet above a series of pools housing 
waterfowl. The bridge will provide a 
truly beautiful and spectacular feature 
of the Portland Zoo Railway route. 
Completion of the bridge, a part of the 
Washington Park line, is slated for 
August 1, 1959. : 

I have cited all these accomplishments 
and donations, Mr. President, because 
they demonstrate what can be attained 
at the local level by public-spirited 
people, whether they are in industry and 
management or in the ranks of trade 
unions and organized labor. 

So that a record may be compiled of 
the unselfish and altruistic community 
interest in the Portland Zoo Railway, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the article 
published in Business Week of March 28, 
1959, on this unique project and my own 
article published approximately 1 year 
earlier in the pages of Railway Progress 
on the same general subject. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Business Week, Mar. 28, 1959] 
A RATROAD So POPULAR Ir MUST EXPAND 

From the Aberdeen & Rockfish to the Zug 
Island Road, it takes 14 columns of fine print 
to index all the transportation lines whose 
Vital statistics appear in the fat monthly 
Official Guide of the Railways. Nowhere in 
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the list, though, is the Portland Zoo Rallway. 
despite the fact that in Portland, Oreg., un- 
ion station its emblem enjoys equal promi- 
nence with those of the five major rallroads 
serving the city. 

The Zooline, a strikingly uncommon car- 
rier that’s an exception to almost every con- 
temporary railroad rule, currently traverses 
half a mile of realistic 30-inch gage track in 
the new municipal zoo at Portland. More 
roadbed and rolling stock are soon to come. 


OPPOSITES 


It sounds slightly Lilliputian, yet in its 
own small way the Zooline represents an 
achievement to make the harried brass of 
the class I roads take note. 

While most railroads are disconsolately 
dropping runs or ripping up track altogether, 
the Zooline is aggressively laying new tron 
and ordering new equipment, to add to a 
system that first went into operation only 
last June. 

Against an earnings picture of the most 
unmitigated gloom on the grownup roads, 
the Zooline figured 1958 revenues at $9.70 a 
mile, though its accounting procedures 
might not pass muster with an ICC auditor. 

While more and more of the rails adver- 
tise “freight service only,” the Portland Zoo- 
line is designed exclusively for the delight of 
passengers. 

PITCHING IN 


The effort that went into creating Port- 
land’s Zoo Railway had all the community 
participation of an oldtime small town 
quilting bee, though Portland, at 404,000 
population within the city limits alone, is 
far out of the quilting bee class. Business- 
men donated cash and time, industrialists 
contributed facilities and manpower, and 
ordinary citizens even doubled as “gandy 
dancers” to pound spikes and set rails. 

The same spirit is continuing as the line 
expands and as it ties in with next summer's 
celebration of the Oregon Centennial, the 
100th anniversary of statehood, 

HOW IT BEGAN 


At the outset, the railroad was only an in- 
cidental feature of the plans for Portland’s 
new 200, for which the city's voters approved 
a $4 million bond issue In May 1954. The 
new Zoo was to replace a cramped, moth-eat- 
en layout, and mainly because the sponsoring 
Portland Zoological Society included one or 
two rail buffs, the budget included $25,000 
for a recreational railroad. 

From the beginning, perhaps the prime 
mover has been 53-year-old Edward M. 
Miller, assistant managing editor of the 
Oregonian, Portland dally, and a quietly 
ardent aficionado of the rails. 

Miller’s first step was to arrange a study 
of recreational railroads: in operation all 
around the country—from Seattle to Spar- 
tanburg, S.C., Sunbury, Pa., and St. Louis. 
The findings: Most lines were both popular 
and profitable especially those elaborate 
enough to appeal to adults as well as chil- 
dren, 

; WIDENING PLANS 

This report contributed to the decision 
that a $25,000 toy train such as usually 
featured in zoos just wouldn't do for Port- 
land. Anyway, Miller and cronies felt a 
bigger layout would be more suitable for 
the hilly, fir-studded terrain on which the 
zoo was to be built. 

About this time, Miller cautioned the zoo 
architects that eventually they would be de- 
signing the zoo to fit the railroad, rather 
than vice versa. “They laughed when we 
first warned them about that,” recalls Mil- 
ler, “but they soon stopped.” 

BABY AEROTRAIN 


After a design competition among Port- 
land architects and engineering firms, rail 
planners selected a proposal from Northwest 
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Marine Iron Works, a maker of sawmill and 


heavy machinery and heavy marine engines. 
Northwest Marine's staff Included a mechani- 
cal engineer, John Flaschner, with experi- 
ence in rail equipment manufacturing in his 
native Hungary. Flaschner worked up draw- 
ings for train roughly half the size of an 
ordinary passenger train, to run on 30-in.- 
gage track (standard gage: 56 ½ in.) 

The diesel locomotive was a scaled-down 
version of General Motors’ experimental 
Aerotrain, and it was to trail four passenger 
cars topped with clear plastic for unob- 
structed views. Inside, there would be room 
for 99 adults or 132 children. 

To go along with the train, the zoo archi- 
tects shuffied bear pits and monkey houses 
to provide room ultimately for 6,460 feet of 
right-of-way through the grounds, with 
tunnels, trestles, stations, a shop, and sid- 
ings. All told, train and track, the system 
would cost $280,000. 

HELP WANTED 


Northwest Marine agreed to build the 
train at cost, and a Portland fabricator, 
Hirschberger Sheet Metal Co., went to work 
making the locomotive and car bodies. 

It was an ambitious program, considering 
that originally only $25,000 had been allo- 
cated for the Zooline. But Miller and Stew- 
art H. Holbrook, Portland author, already 
had a plan. Forming the Portland Zoo Rall- 
way Co.. they invited brass of regional rail- 
roads to lunch and made their pitch. 
“Railroads are more and more a 
legend in the popular mind, less and less a 
living reality,” said Miller. “Why not help 
us build in Portland a recreational railroad 
for children which they will never forget?” 

Rallroad executives are traditionally con- 
servative, but the Portland group was 
moved by Miller's plea. To work with the 
Zooline, they tapped Jack H. Jones, man- 
ager of Northern Pacific Terminal Co. 
jointly owned by Northern Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, and Union Pacific, which runs Port- 
land's passenger station and surrounding 

MAN OF ACTION 

Jones took over as president of the Zoo 
Railway. At the time, there was doubt 
whether the initial stretch of track—half a 
mile with loops at each end, to make a one- 
half ride—could be finished in time for the 
proposed opening in June 1958. 

The Terminal Co. shops turned out two 
30-inch-gage cars for a work train. Miller 
and Jones found a 30-inch-gage diesel log- 
ging engine rusting in the yard of Port- 
land Machinery Co. With a new cab and a 
coat of red paint, the diesel became “Casey 
Pioneer” and started hauling the work train. 

Then Jones organized “Gandy Dancer 
Day,” with hundreds of Portlanders yolun- 
teering to help lay track. The pace still 
wasn't fast enough; so crews of real-life 
gandy dancers quitely appeared. 

Jones also recriuted other railroad brass 
to the Zooline. Frank Landsburg, an ICO 
inspector, became safety director—and, 
thanks to his official Government inspection, 
brought a big reduction in liability insur- 
ance rates. Other volunteer executives 
flocked to the Zooline from the Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, and Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle. 

MORE TRACK 


No sooner was the Zooliner first in oper- 
ation than attention turned to an exten- 
sion through virgin timber along steep 
slopes, with spectacular views, to the city’s 
Washington Park, which adjoins the new 
zoo tract. There wasn't any money to pay 
for it, but the Southern Pacifie donated 40 
engineering man-days to map a route. Then 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle provided a 
detailed engineering study worth 65,000. 
James Yost, Inc., general contractors, vol- 
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unteered to do the work for Just the cost 
of labor. 

To begin meeting Yost’s weekly payroll, 
the Zooline started issuing stock—at 61 a 
share, offering as dividend two free rides 
when the extension was complete. Bar- 
tenders in all of Portland's taverns wore en- 
gineer’s caps and peddled the stock to 
patrons; schoolchildren canvassed neighbor- 
hoods. 

FREE BALLAST 


The Cinder Hill Co., of Prineville; Oreg., 
gave 2,500 yards of ballast, which the rail- 
roads hauled to Portiand free in cars loaded 
by Prineville and neighboring Redmond. In 
return, every youngster in grade schools of 
the two cities got a free share of Zooline 


stock. 


With all this help the Zooline finished the 
right-of-way and laid almost 3,700 feet of 
track on the extension before winter rains 
halted work. 5 

CENTENNIAL TRAIN 


The next scheme was a train for the 100- 
day Oregon Centennial next summer, At 
the celebration it would bring revenue to 
the Zooline; later, the rolling stock could be 
used on the Washington Park route. 

For this train, George Burton, a service- 
repair supervisor in a Portland radio, TV, 
and music store and a leader of rail-fan 
groups, is building a replica of a classic old 
steam locomotive from authentic drawings, 
Fellow rail buffs are helping in the labor, 
and all of Portland's foundries are contrib- 
uting parts. Five cars similar to those on 
the first Zooliner are under construction at 
Northwest Marine Iron Works and Hirsch- 
berger. 

To cope with an expected flood of passen- 
gers, the Zooline plans to put still another 
train on its home track by summer—this one 
built around the Casey Pioneer work loco- 
motive. Hirschberger is doing the job for 
$6,000—"“cash when he catches us,” says 
Miller. 

BONANZA 

Miller is still sketchy about where all the 
money will come from, but he exudes confi- 
dence nonetheless—as well he might, from 
the results of the original Zooliner’s first 80 
days of operation last summer. 

The figures are such as few professional 
railroaders ever see: in 80 days 107,000 pay- 
ing passengers and a net profit of $5.61 per 
mile on revenues of $21,339. Even though 
this doesn’t take into account capital costs, 
depreciation, or all the free services, it still 
gives the Zooline every reason to believe its 
passenger business is here to stay. 


[From Railway Progress, January 1958] 
PORTLAND BUILDS A RAILROAD 
(By RicHarp L. NEUBERGER) 


In bis recent autobiography, Bernard M. 
Baruch, adviser to Presidents, has told how 
the sight of expresses and fast freights high- 
balling through his native Camden, S.C., in- 
variably instilled in him a youthful desire to 
be the owner of the Southern Railway. 

My own boyhood ambitions followed a more 
modest scale. Watching Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, and Great Northern Mallets 
coping with our Oregon mountain 
grades, I decided that sometime I might 
qualify to be a brakeman, conductor, or even 
an engineer, 

These yearnings, alas, always remained un- 
requited. For one reason or another, I never 
became a railroader. Now, however, there is 
to be some belated measure of compensation. 
At the ripe old age of 44, I have been invited 
to serve on the board of directors of a rail- 
road. Even though it is of only 30-inch gage, 
the blare of alr horns trills in my ears and 
the smell of diesel fumes twitches my nos- 
trils. Despite the rallroad's projected total 
length of a mere 2½ miles, I already feel the 
earth quayering to the rumble of its locomo- 
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tives. Perhaps the personal satisfaction is 
so great because this railroad will carry the 
most precious cargo of all—children. 

My home city of Portland, Oreg., where I 
was born and raised, is undertaking to build 
and operate the most elaborate and pictur- 
esque home-sized railroad yet planned any- 
where in the United States. It will be 
of a brandnew zoo in the city’s fir-mantied 
hills, so our system is officially known as the 
Portland Zoo Railway Co. 

No railroad, large or small, was ever more 
of a community project. Leading citizens 
are raising funds for its completion. Rail- 
road management and labor in the Portland 
area are contributing both work and mate- 
rials, as well as general operating wisdom and 
know-how. Manufacturing firms are pro- 
ducing the motive power and rolling stock 
at cost. This spontaneous voluntary effort 
has been necessary because Portland, a city 
of 400,000 residents, is constructing a 20° 
rail route far more elaborate than that ever 
attempted by metropolitan centers with 10 
or 12 times Portland’s population. 

To begin with, the 30-inch gage is no toy: 
Railway Progress has reported that jungle 
products of India and Ceylon are hauled on 
some 2,000 miles of actual operating 
of this slender width. Furthermore, the 2% 
miles of Portland Zoo trackage, while no 
threat to the Pennsylvania or Santa Fe in 
length, will actually outdistance the only 
other two major recreational systems in the 
country which might be considered its Ti- 
vals—Disneyland, near Los Angeles, and the 
Detroit Zoo railroad. 

The first stage of the Portland Zoo Railway 
is now nearing completion. This is 114 miles 
of track looping around the new zoo, plus 
a sweep to be added through primitive f. 
of conifer trees and up the ramparts of 4 
wooded canyon. As income is collected at 
the ticket office, another 1% miles will be 
thrust into the most densely timbered soli- 
tudes which stockade the city limits of any 
community in the United States. 

The train penetrating these scenic sur- 
roundings will be of substantial proportions. 
The locomotive, patterned generally after 
General Motors’ Aerotrain, will haul three 
streamlined coaches and a club car in which 
soft drinks and ice cream can be served. 
Each car will have a capacity of 24 adults OF 
$2 children, Length of the entire train will 
be 112 feet, 9 inches. The 24-foot locomo~ 
tive will weigh 12,000 pounds and develop 
140 horsepower. It will be held by a gov" 
ernor to a maximum speed of 15 miles an 
hour, because some of the track will go over 
high viaducts or along the sides of steeP 
ravines. Dead-man controls will bring th® 
train to an automatic stop in the event of 
sudden emergencies. 

Perhaps because children all over the 
State of Oregon are thrilled with the pros- 
pective completion of their railroad, high: 
priced talent has been put at the dis 
of the Portland Zoo Railway Co. on either 
& volunteer or at~-cost basis. 

Certain unusual aspects of this extraor, 
dinary little railroad have required tha 
the train be built locally. Portland's damp 
climate, refreshed with rainstorms from 
the Aleutians, called for cars with lass 
roofs of the vista-dome variety rather than 
the open-type coaches in vogue at Call- 
fornia’s sunny amusement parks. The sPe°- 
tacular but hazardous right-of-way dictated 
& gage wide enough to eliminate d ¢ 
spills, Interviews with small fry ruled ou 
locomotives which looked like steamers- 
“We want diesel streamliners,” said tey 
and it was evident from their tones tha 
anything less would have an adverse in- 
fluence upon patronage. 

So the zoo train is being constructed in 
Portland, according to these and other SP" 
cial stipulations, An iron works and a sheet- 
metal company are combining to handle 
the job on a nonprofit basis. Cost to the 
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zoo fund will be approximately $60,000, If 
the train were manufactured by Northwest 
Marine Iron Works and Hirschberger Sheet 
Metal along conventional fiscal lines, the 
expenditure would amount to at least $100,- 
000, Locomotive and cars have been de- 
Signed by a rail enthusiast named John 

er, who fied to America from the 
tyrants and barbarians invading his native 
Hungary, In Budapest he had worked as an 
engineer for a firm building trains for the 
export market. Rolling stock which took 
shape on Flaschner's drafting board is still 
in service on South American and African 
railroad lines. 

With such men as Flaschner placing their 
talents at the disposal of the little zoo rall- 
Toad, help began to come from other sources. 
L. R. Smith, Portland superintendent of the 
Southern Pacific’s extensive operations in 

n, put one of his regular survey crews 
to work locating the right of way for the 
extension through the stately forests sur- 
rounding the zoo. This spared the fund of 
the children’s railroad at least $1,500, A 
Manufacturing firm in distant Los Angeles 
agreed to fabricate the switch frogs for the 
entire system without any payment at all, 
Which represented a saving of $1,000. Brick- 
layers from the building trades unions put 
trowel and mortar to thousands of bricks 
at the zoo while foregoing their wages, and 
Much of the building material was presented 
48 a gift by local suppliers, 

Two men have been principally respon- 
Sible for orga this kind of participa- 
tion. One is J. H. (Jack) Jones, manager of 

Northern Pacific Terminal Co., who 
Serves as president of the Zoo Railway. The 

is Edward M. Miller, assistant maneg- 


editor of the Portland Oregonian, the - 


paper which recently won a Pulitzer 
Prize for exposing alleged criminal elements 
in certain labor unions. Miller, one of the 
Mayor's civic appointees to the Portland Zoo 
Commisston, is a zealous rallfan who would 
Tather travel by train than via Cinderella’s 
Coach-and-four. Before the first bulldozer 
ever had cleared ground for a bear pit or 
grotto, he decided that the majestic 
terrain was ideal for America’s finest recre- 
ation railway. To make this possible in 
Spite of the limited population and financial 
of the community, Miller had to 
enlist an immense quantity of volunteer 
Skills and equipment. 

The newspaper executive rallied to his 
Cause Jack Jones and other local raliroaders 
by stressing one theme consistently. “Look,” 

would tell them, “fewer people every 
Year have direct contact with railroads, as 
travel by airplane and private automobile 
. This means railroads are becom- 
ing more and more of a legend in the popular 
nd, less and less a living reality. Yet 
have great dramatic impact on people. 
Why not help us build in Portland a rec- 
Teational railroad for children which they 
Will never forget? It not only will have a 
Profound effect in our own State of Oregon, 
Which is an important source of raw mate- 
to be hauled eastward, but its fame will 
Tadiate throughout the land. And the chil- 
Gren thus thrilled and entertained will some 
day be the shippers of this country's 
freight, * » e» 

“I decided Ed Miller was about 200 percent 
Tight,” said Jack Jones, “and that’s why I 
agreed to become president of the Zoo Rail- 
Way, I also decided that, if I were the head 
Of a big system myself, I would endow chil- 

s lines in zoos and parks all over the 
United States, with the colors and embiems 
my own particular system very much in 
evidence. What better way to make an im- 


on on the next generation of Ameri- 
Cans?" = 
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As head of the Northern Pacific Terminal 
Co., Jones would have to feature a chame- 
leon's multiple colors to please all his bosses. 
The system, which operates 100 miles of track 
in or near Portland's Union Station, is owned 
jointly by the Union Pacific, Southern Pa- 
cific, and Northern Pacific Railroads. When 
the Portland Zoo picked up $4,000 at the 
Oregon State Fair in Salem with an exhibi- 
tion, Jones provided one of his railroad- 
section gang crews to erect and dismantle 
the zoo's tents. He also persuaded the Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle Railway to haul 
to the fair the first car fabricated for the 
zoo train. 

Another railroad celebrity whom Ed Miller 
has recruited- for the forested zoo system is 
Stewart H. Holbrook, the noted Oregon author 
who specializes in books about Americans 
and American folklore. One of his most 
heralded volumes, “The Story of American 
Rallroads,“ has been a persistent seller 
ever since it was first published in 1946. 
Holbrook, who will be chairman of the board 
of the railroad, contemplates an imposing 
list of officials, ranging from general super- 
intendent to chief of redcaps. These will 
stem predominantly from the ranks of rail- 
way management and labor in Oregon. 

Although all of these individuals long ago 
grew to manhood, they are deriving great 
nostalgia at present from seeking a name for 
the zoo train and an official medallion for the 
zoo railroad. Designer Flaschner favors 
Bluebird for the domeliner which will swoop 
through the fir glades. The first medallion 
featured a jolly elephant in an engineer's 
visored cap. This drew some frowns from 
the Democrats on the board of directors, so a 
frolicking Bengal tiger was substituted in- 
stead. “Anyway,” rationalized one of the 
Democrats defensively, “tigers are cousins of 
cougars, which are indigenous to Oregon, 
while elephants don’t have a solitary kin 
among the wildlife of our State.” 

On June 1, 1958, the most lovingly-created 
goo train ever to operate in America will make 
the inaugural pilgrimage over a recreational 
route without scenic counterpart anywhere 
in our Nation. Youthful passengers in the 
club car of the Bluebird will order their first 
root beers and Eskimo pies. Some lucky 
youngster will ride the fireman’s strategic 
seat—at an extra cost of $1 from dad's wal- 
let. Small young faces will dot the glass- 
enclosed vistadomes as the hillsides and 
evergreens fleet past. 

But the real fun will be enjoyed by all of 
us adults who watch proudly from the station 
platform. 


Nomination of Lewis Strauss To Be 
Secretary of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


. Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Drew Pearson, published on April 12, 
1959, with respect to Adm. Lewis Strauss, 
who has been nominated to be Secretary 
of Commerce, and Dr, J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Drew Pearson Sars: “Dr. ROBERT OPPEN- 
HEIMER, ONCE PURGED BY ADMIRAL STRAUSS, 


WasnHincton.—In Princeton, N. J., the man 
who built the atomic bomb goes about these 
spring days as if he had never been subjected 
to one of the most unfair purges of the Me- 
Carthy era. 

Dr, J. Robert Oppenheimer is tall, stooped, 
and thin almost to the point of emaciation. 
But if he suffers from his past experience he 
does not admit it. He even jokes about those 
days when “Lewis,” referring to the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission who 
ordered his trial, was his friend.“ 

There were long, dark hours for the scien- 
tist shortly after he was forced to leave the 
Atomic Energy Commission for “slanting his 
advice or tempering his professional opinion 
because of apprehension that such advice 
or opinion might be unpopular.” For months 
he did not write or speak about his inquisi- 
tion. But bitterness, if there ever was any, 
has now gone out of his heart, Oppenheimer 
does not even feel bitterness for the man 
who ordered his trial—Lewis Strauss. 

All over the United States, however, 
scientists, who knew Oppenheimer either per- 
sonally or by reputation, are watching the 
Senate hearings to ascertain whether the 
man who purged him will now be confirmed 
for promotion to Secretary of Commerce. 
They are watching the Senate hearings be- 
cause they know that any favorable outcome 
will mean that Congress puts the stamp of 
approval on the purge of the man who built 
the atomic bomb. 

SECRETS TO RUSSIA 

The details of that purge have now been 
largely forgotten. They have even grown 
dim in the minds of Senators. They are still 
fresh, however, in the minds of scientists. 
They suffered along with Oppenheimer; they 
wondered if they would be next. 

They especially remember that although 
Dr. Oppenheimer was completely exonerated 
of disclosing any secrets, the chairman who 
tried him, Admiral Strauss, was a party to 
disclosing a long chain of vital secrets in 
order to convict the man he sought to purge, 

He disclosed: 

1. The exact date when Dr. Edward Teller 
discovered the hydrogen bomb. This gave 
Russia the priceless means of estimating 
just how many bombs we could have built 
since then—in brief, the size of our atomic 
stockpile. The size of our stockpile is the 
most carefully guarded secret in the Nation. 
But for the sake of convicting Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, it was disclosed. 

2. The fact that the Air Force had worked 
out a long-range system of detecting Soviet 
H- and A-bomb explosions. 

3. Various details about the H-bomb 
which could give Soviet scientists a very clear 
picture of our important discovery. This 
again was one of the most carefully guarded 
secrets In the Nation. Yet it came out dur- 
ing the course of the Oppenheimer trial, re- 
vealed in the course of trying to convict him. 

4. The fact that we have been able very 
accurately to analyze Soviet air samples, so 
we know exactly the type of material the 
Russians have in their stockpile. ‘This could 
permit the Russians to change their method 
of bomb detonation, 

Russian intelligence would have spent mil- 
lions and risked the lives of many to secure 
this information. Yet all they had to do 
was read the printed transcript of the Oppen- 
heimer trial. 

Today the man whose education, associa- 
tions, political philosophies, from boyhood to 
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manhood, were scrutinized and diagnosed In 
one of the most excruciatingly painful in- 
quisitions held since the days of Galileo, 
walks about his garden in Princeton, trying 
to forget the past. 

But thousands of other scientists who suf- 
fered with him and shunned Government 
service because of him have not forgotten. 
They are watching to see whether the Senate 
promotes the chief judge and inquisitor at 
the Oppenheimer trial. 


~ 


Resignation of Walter S. Robertson as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr, BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, few men have served more difficult 
positions of our Government with 
greater ability and honor than Walter 
S. Robertson of Virginia. 

His recently announced decision to 
resign as Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs has been followed 
by widespread tribute to his great 
service. 

I desire to join in this tribute and I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial from the Richmond Times Dis- 
patch of April 8, and articles by William 
8 White, David Lawrence, and Marquis 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, Apr. 
8, 1959 
WALTER ROBERTSON PROVED RICHT 


It is seldom that a public official goes out 
of office with as many tributes to his ability, 
his dedication, and his integrity ns those 
which are being heard for Walter S. Robert- 
son of Richmond. 

Mr. Robertson’s announcement last week 
of his retirement as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, effective July 
1, would have been noted ere this in these 
columns, but for the urgent and pressing 
necessity for extended comment on the 
Perrow Commission's report and Governor 
Almond's message dealing therewith. 


Walter Robertson's steadfast and unyleld- 
ing determination to fight Red China with 
all the power he possesses, is now seen by 
practically everybody to have been the right 
policy. That country's brutal and cynical 
attack on Tibet has opened the eyes of 
those who for years were inclined to pooh- 
pooh Mr. Robertson’s clear-sighted realism 
as “narrowness” or “fanaticism.” Even 
Nehru of India has had hia eyes opened. 

Columnist William S. White, one of the 
keencst observers in Washington, paid a 
glowing tribute to Mr, Robertson in this 
newspaper yesterday, and David Lawrence 
called him in yesterday's News Leader 
“truly one of the great public servants of 
our time.” Marquis Childs, who Is as lib- 
eral a columnist as Lawrence is conservative, 
wrote last September that “the administra- 
tion’s policy on China is embodied in one 
man” (Mr. Robertson), and paid admiring 
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tribute to his “skill, intense conviction and 
g persistence.” 

All these qualities were needed as Walter 
Robertson battled for years against a clique 
in Washington and throughout the country 
which was trying to undermine his adamant 
opposition to Red China and his unyielding 
support of the Nationalist Chinese on For- 
mosa. What made his struggle doubly ex- 
hausting were the recurring ulcers. which 
have plagued him intermittently since he 
took his present post in 1953. 

A less dedicated man would have given 
up long ago and returned to Richmond, 
where he could work a normal 8-hour day, 
instead of remaining at his desk in Wash- 
ington 12 or 14 hours a day, usually 6 and 
often 7 days a week. 

He says he wouldn't be resigning now, de- 
spite his health problem, were he not con- 
vinced that there will be no yielding in 
Washington to Communist China. His con- 
fidence in this regard is reassuring, for with 
Secretary of State Dulles seriously ailing, and 
Acting Secretary Herter apparently scheduled 
to take over, many wondered if the policy 
toward Red China would be as strong as 
ever. Apparently it will. 

This should make it possible for Mr. Rob- 
ertson to return to Richmond and regain his 
health, sure in the knowledge that the 
policy for which he fought so ably—and de- 
spite such physical handicaps—has at last 
been vindicated before the world. The Red 
Chinese butcheries in Tibet have made that 
vindication certain, 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Apr. 6, 
1959] 


NONRECOGNITION OF CHINESE REDS—STATE DE- 
PARTMENT LOSING RODERTSON AS PEIPING 
Snows Irs BRUTALITY ANEW 


(By William S. White) 


The stoutest defender of one of the most 
truly rational of the foreign policies of the 
Eisenhower administration is leaving office 
just as events are proving how right he has 
been all along. 

Walter S. Robertson Is resigning as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Par Eastern Affairs 
amid new and overwhelming evidence of the 
brutality of the Chinese Communist regime 
of Peiping. The Chinese Communists have 
driven the young Dalai Lama, the god-king 
of Tibet, from his homeland. They are bay- 
ing at him like fierce hounds in the refuge 
granted to him in India by Prime Minister 
Nehru. 

Mr. Nehru has spent years righteously tut- 
tutting our absolute refusal to make any deal 
with Peiping. So, unhappily, have most of 
our allies, though in a less pompous way. 
Perhaps he is now learning that there has 
been more to the steadfast American policy 
of nonrecognition of the bandit regime in 
Communist China than mere stubborn 
wrong-headedness. For the implacable Red 
neighbors toward whom he has been so very 
reasonable are increasingly unreasonable 
with him for sheltering their chosen victim. 

It is sadiy possible, however, that it will re- 
quire yet another really big Chinese aggres- 
sion, similar to their aggression against our 
Own troops and those of all the United Na- 
tions in Korea, to convince the well-meaning 
that you can't do business with Peiping. 

The departure of Mr. Robertson, therefore, 
raises special problems, apart from its his- 
toric irony. His role, though a sturdy one, 
could well be overstated; he was not the inl- 
tiator of nonrecognition, but only its faithful 
executor. 

Basically, it has been the policy of Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles and aiso of a 
great majority of both political parties in 
Congress, 

All the same, Robertson, a Virginia banker 
in private life, had a degree of political pro- 
tection which his Foreign Service career-offi- 
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cer successor, J. Graham Parsons, cannot 
hope to have. As the voice of Dulles, Rob- 
ertson had in Dulles a backer who was the 
most powerful member of the Eisenhower 
Cabinet. He had the support, too, of the 
dominant conservatives in both parties. 

(True, he was supported also by ultra- 
conservative extremists who did much to 
alienate reasonable opinion from a policy 
that was sound in itself but suffered, as 
other policy has, from some of its friends.) 

Thus, the whole domestic political under- 
structure for maintaining nonrecognition 18 
now twice weakened, First, there was the 
incapacitation by illness of Mr. Dulles. Now 
there is the exit of Mr. Robertson, who als? 
is in poor health. 

No one in Washington pretends to knoW 
exactly what is in the mind of the mono- 
lith of terror that is Communist China. 
But many fear that Peiping, which for years 
has been to shove or shoot its way 
into the United Nations, may try again be- 
fore many months have gone. 

Certainly the times will be evilly ripe. 
A spirit of accommodation toward Soviet 
communism is spreading, in the under- 
standable and general Western hope that 
some decent cold war armistice can be 
struck at the summit conference. 

Any outbreak -of Communist-inspired 
trouble in Asia would be a most dam 
distraction, and there would be temptation 
to buy it off. Indeed, it probably would be 
unwelcome to the Russian leaders, because 
they need a summit settlement. There 15 
however, increasing doubt among highly re- 
sponsible intelligence sources here that Mos- 
cow can necessarily control Pelping. The 
Red Chinese have already put in a slave 5Y5~ 
tem so vast and coldly wretched, so totally 
denying the human personality, as tO 
frighten the Russians themselves. 

It will not be surprising if the eastern 
branch of international communism seizes 
the opportunity to put on more pressure for 
recognition, perhaps bloody pressure, while 
all are preoccupied with the summit. 

It is possible that some such estimate un- 
derlies the fact that the United States 13 
preparing simply to deploy a naval and Ma- 
rine task force to the western Pacific. 


[From the Washington, D.C., Evening Stat 
Apr. 6, 1959] 
ROBERTSON’S CHINA POLICY BATTLE—RETIRIN 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE Fovonr TO 
DENY RECOGNITION FOR PEIPING 


(By David Lawrence) 


Sometimes it takes the news of an fliness 
or a departure from public office to b 
about a true evaluation of the services 
a man to his country. The announced resig- 
nation of Walter S. Robertson from his 
as Assistant Secretary of State for Far Bast 
ern Affairs focuses attention on the valian 
and successful fight of a sick man to keep 
America from blundering into recognition 
the Red China regime. 

Mr. Robertson, who leaves the Department 
of State in a few weeks, says frankly he 
never would give up his work if he did 
feel assured that the United States will not 
yield to the tyrants in Peiping. Few people 
outside the Government are aware of the 
indefatigeble battle Mr. Robertson has 
against all manner of intrigue that has been 
going on inside and outside the Governme? 
to win for Red China a place in the Un! 
Nations and diplomatic recognition by the 
U.S. Government. 

Mr. Robertson seryed under the Truman 
administration, but has played an even big- 
ger role under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in steering foreign policy ag it relates 
to Asia. It was most unfortunate to ren 
the other day a comment by former 
dent Truman accusing the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration of “surrendering” because 
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armistice was signed in Korea, All one has 
to do is to read the book by Adm. O. Turner 
Joy, who presided for the United States at 
the Panmunjom negotiations, to find out 
that, before the Eisenhower administration 
came into power, the American representa- 
tives had been instructed to accept the prin= 
cipal portions of the final agreement. 

They did so, and only a dispute about ex- 
change of prisoners remained when Mr. 
Eisenhower became President in 1953. So 
the real question was whether to repudiate 
Or to honor the agreement made by the Tru- 
Man administration. President Eisenhower 
chose to honor the signature of the United 
States on the sections already agreed upon 
by the previous administration. 

As a matter of fact, it is only in what 
happened prior to 1950, when State Depart- 
ment officials were being accused by con- 
Sressional committees of catering to Com- 
Mmunists in the Far East, that there is any 
basis for controversy. In a speech delivered 
3 weeks ago at Ottawa, Canada, Mr. Robert- 
Son said: 

“Since 1950, the difference in basic China 
Policy between former President Truman 
and President Eisenhower is the difference 
between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 

“In early 1950, following the Communist 
takeover of the mainland in December 1949, 
at about the time of British recognition, 
President Truman vetoed the recommenda- 
tion made to him that we recognize Red 
China. The Republican attack on the 
Democrats in the 1952 election campaign 
Was not on basic China policy as it then 
Was, but rather on what was alleged to have 
been the vacillations and blunders which had 
helped create the Frankenstein monster of 
Red China and enhance its menace to the 
free world. 

“In 1956, an election year, a Democratic- 
Sponsored resolution, reaffirming support of 
the Republic of China and opposing the 
Seating of Red China in the United Nations, 
Passed the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 391 to 0 and by 86 to O in the Senate. 
Not a single Congressman or Senator of 
either party was willing to vote against this 
resolution. This is a phenomenon unprece- 
dented in American political history, 

“When the parties later assembled for their 
National conventions, they adopted almost 
identical planks in support of this. policy. 
In the recent Taiwan (Formosa) crisis, Mr. 

was among the first to come out in 
Strong support of President Eisenhower's 
Position. 

“To repeat, the differences of opinion 
about China policy do not represent differ- 
ences between political parties, but rather 
differences between Individuals, trrespective 
Of party lines.” z 

Mr. Robertson has made 
Speeches about the whole China problem in 
the last few years, and has been perhaps the 
country’s most outstanding champion of the 
American policy in the Far East. He says 
Opposition to the Red China regime is not 

on “disapproval of an ideology or an 
economic system, much as we abhor both.” 
= He asserts that American policy is based 
on the collective security of the free 
World." He sees any possible acceptance of 
Red China's regime as meaning the liquida- 
tion of American alliances in the Philippines 
and Southeast Asia, danger to the Korean 
Republic and the collapse of our military 
allles in the Western Pacific, who 
Considerable manpower which, if not avall- 
able, would have to be substituted for by 
Millions of American soldiers. 

Mr. Robertson points out that very few 
Countries have recognized Red China since 
the Communist aggression in Korea in June 
1950. He adds: 

“Instead of being isolated, we stand with 
the overwhelming majority of the countries 
Of the free world in this position, It is 


numerous 


` 
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essential that this majority continue to 
er.” 


And it is a safe bet that he will continue to 

give whatever energy he has left to the 

cause for which he has struggled this last 

decade, despite frequent intervals of ill 

health. He is truly one of the great public 

servants of our times. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Apr. 5, 

1959] 

West Pursvrine Worn Tactic IN RAISING IN- 
DIGNATION OVER Reps’ SUPPRESSION oF TI- 
BETANS—COMMUNIST CHINA'S POWER CON- 
TINUES To Grow AS ALLIES MISTAKENLY 
Hore THat ANGRY DENUNCIATION WILL 
Take Care or Far East SITUATION 

(By Marquis W. Childs) 

Wasutncton, April 4—What happened in 
Poland, in Czechoslovakia, and in Hungary is 
now occurring in the remote, almost dream- 
like country of Tibet. 

Communist power is crushing with relent- 
less force the ancient way of life of a people 
who have lived to themselves since time im- 
memorial in the high Himalayas. It is bent 
on wiping out all traces of dissent and differ- 
ence to achieve the mass conformity of an 
all-powerful state. 

The tragedy of Tibet as the Dalai Lama 
and his followers are hounded out of the 
country, has set off a wave of indignation in 
India. The ties with Tibet of religion and 
commerce have long been close. For Prime 
Minister Nehru, the realization of what Red 
China means by “autonomy” for Tibet is 
obviously painful. 

The moral indignation with which the 
West reacts is now an old story. It is the 
automatic response to a tragedy repeated 
many times over. Perhaps because it is so 
familiar, this response tends to be an exer- 
cise in righteousness, giving us a comfort- 
ing feeling that merely by exploding in 
angry denunciation we are accomplishing 
something, 

DANGEROUS ILLUSION 

That is a dangerous illusion, as even & 
glimpse at the past makes clear. The anger 
over the betrayal of Czechoslovakia 11 years 
ago was deep and real. Yet Communist 
power has organized that country in such a 
way that production today is at a high level. 

It would be comforting to think that the 
iniquitous methods used by the Red Chinese 
were bound to fail. This is the conviction 
so often expressed by American- policy- 
makers. While in the long run it may be 
true, in the long run, as has been wryly 
said, we shall all be dead. 

In the meantime, there is the fact of 
China's ever-growing power. A recent vis- 
itor to Peiping, with a long background of 
experience in China and every reason to 
detest communism, has come out with a 
report of the extraordinary progress being 
made in the construction of highways, fac- 
tories, government buildings, hotels, and air- 
ports, In the 10 years since the Commu- 
nists took over, China has a new look. 

The “great leap forward” proved too am- 
bitious and one consequence is that the 
Chinese are defaulting on their trade agree- 
ments. But this, in the view of a stanch 
capitalist from the West, is only a temporary 
condition. In the present phase, the ex- 
cesses of the “great leap forward” are being 
compensated for. It is a pause before an- 
other stride forward. 

There is nothing essentially new in this. 
Almost every observer of whatever nation- 
ality has reported the amazing organization 
of the Chinese mass under the constant goad 
of propaganda, surveillance, reward, and 
punishment. What more advanced indus- 
trial nations do with machines, the Com- 
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munists are undertaking to do with har- 
nessed manpower. 
QUARANTINE THEORY 


Shortly before his unexpected resignation 
as Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Af- 
fairs, Walter Robertson, who has shaped 
America’s China policy in recent years, made 
in Canada a speech that put as forcefully 
as possible the whole quarantine theory. A 
man of dedicated zeal rare in Washington, 
he put the case this way: 

“The Peiping regime was imposed by force 
with the volition of only an infinitesimal 
fraction of the Chinees people. Today, after 
9 years, less than 2 percent belong to the 
party. It has kept itself in power by bloody 
purges and the liquidation of some 18 mil- 
lion of mainland Chinese in 9 years. In 
our view, the security interests of ourselves, 
of Asla, and of the free world as a whole 
demand that we take no action which would 
create international prestige for this regime, 
which would increase its capacity for ad- 
vancing its objective of communizing all of 
Asia, or which would betray the hopes of 
those having the will and the courage to 
resist it.” 

The premise in this is that American rec- 
ognition would give Red China a prestige 
it does not now have, It does not answer 
the question of how we are to meet the 
challenge of ever-growing Communist power 
other than by moral indignation stirred 
when some particularly bloody deed com- 
mands the headlines, The moralistic tone 
may well serve to conceal the reality of 
China's power and therefore encourage us 
to wait for the inevitable triumph of virtue. 

GEOGRAPHICAL BARRIER 

In the recurring tragedies that have seen 
one nation after another go down under 
Communist aggression, either from internal 
subversion as in Czechoslovakia or by naked 
force as in Tibet, two factors have inhibited 
the West. The most obvious one is geo- 
graphy. 

In each instance, the country taken over 
has had a border with communism so that 
infiltration or invasion has been relatively 
easy. The power of the West has been once 
or twice or many times removed from the 
scene of the disaster. 

To intervene in Tibet would mean com- 
plicated air drops of men and materiel 
from bases near enough to make such an at- 
tempt practical. The United States has 
bases in Pakistan, but Pakistan has formal 
diplomatic relations with Red China and 
whether permission would be given for an 
attempt to halt Communist aggression is 
doubtful. The massive assistance in men 
and transport planes necessary for any such 
strike in incredibly difficult terrain is simply 
not available, even if there were any inten- 
tion here to try to check the Communist 
takeover, 

The second factor is the cloak of Internal 
quarrel which the Communists have man- 
aged to throw around the use of force. 
Thus, in Tibet, a convenient puppet, the 
Panchen Lama, Is brought out to give a 
cloak of legality to Communist action. In 
Czechoslovakia, the tragedy was played out 
behind a mask of acquiescence by native 
Communists. 

The West observes the rule of law and 
the canons of diplomacy. In meeting any 
crisis, the democracies must take public 
opinion into account, while the dictatorships 
act without regard to dissent or criticism. 
This may help to explain why the burst of 
angry indignation is too often the beginning 
and the end of Western reaction. 

What many observers are saying is that 
the West must follow up with constructive © 
action to strengthen the free world, even 
though it calls for far more resolution and ` 
sacrifice than is now evident. The Tibetan 
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situation points up this criticism. The Dalal 
Lama has taken refuge with a few of his 
followers in India and Nehru has promised 
him sanctuary. 

INDIA HIGH TARGET 


But India is a target high on the Com- 
munist Ust. The province of Kerala in the 
south is already Communist-controlled. As 
Nehru's Congress party loses its d 
with age and internal dissension, the Com- 
munists push forward. The danger is far 
from imminent—the threat of a takeover 
may be 5, 10, or even 20 years away. Never- 
theless, it is real, and the time to avert it 
is now and not when a crisis poses the 
question of whether and how to act. 

The response to Tibet could well be the 
launching of a far-reaching program of aid 
and loans for India. There is already a 
considerable program, but as Nehru pointed 
out to a recent visitor, former Goy. Averell 
Harriman of New York, while it may be 
sufficient to hold off bankruptcy, it does not 
permit growth and development. In this 
way communism would be challenged and 
India would have a chance to show how 
progress can be made in a free society: 

That is the essence of the matter. There 
is no way to calculate the help that Soviet 
Russia has given Communist China. It has 
been vast and the objective is simple: To 
enable Red China to demonstrate to Asia 
and the world that communism can make 
over a feudal country into a modern in- 
dustrial nation. 
n The outcome of this contest between com- 

munism and freedom in raising standards 
of living—between China and India—means 
everything to Asians, China's successes thus 
far have had a wide propaganda effect. Un- 
fortunately, American policy has taken too 
little account of the realities of this con- 
test. One searches in vain for any recogni- 
tion of it in Robertson's Canadian speech. 

Today, as in the past, there are only two 
choices available to us: The anti-Commu- 
nist Republic of China, our friend, or the in- 
ternational Communist regime of Peiping, a 
deadly enemy dedicated to our destruction. 

No one questions the enmity of Commu- 
nist China. But there are those who argue 
that there is another choice, It is the choice 
between the Communist system and its ad- 
Vance under a modern form of slavery and 
the opportunity in the West to forward the 
progress of such free and uncommitted na- 
tions as India with an all-out program of 
assistance, 


A Look at Foreign Aid in Thailand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF TEE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, one 
of the most objective analyses of how 
American foreign-aid funds are being 
spent around the world in an effort to 
make over other countries in our image 
was contained in the April 9, 1959, issue 
of the Wall Street Journal. I refer to 
an article, by Vermont Royster, entitled 
“Anatomy of an Aid Program.” Al- 
though it attempts to draw no conclu- 
sions, it is a powerful indictment of the 
follies and excesses of foreign aid as it 
presently is being practiced by the 
United States. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that the article be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANATOMY OF AN Am ProcramM—A Look AT 

THAMAND SHOWS THE U.S. PROBLEMS ALL 

OVER THE WORLD 


(By Vermont Royster) 


BancKox.—An inquiring American who 
wants a clear look at what the U.S. foreign 
ald program is trying to do all over the 
world can hardly do better than to come here 
to serene and peaceful Thailand. 

The aid program here is small, as those 
things go; its $20 million a year sinks almost 
unnoticed in a total foreign aid budget of $4 
billion. It seems to be handled with reason- 
able care; at least it has not been plagued 
with public scandals. _ 

Moreover, it is an aid program that does 
not have to wrestle with the special problems 
that, in so many countries, are used either 
to justify or excuse the results. The Thai 
Government is solvent. It has been spared 
extreme political chaos. The Siamese people 
lack neither rice nor roofs. They are easy- 
going and happily unconscious of any great 
problems. 

Perhaps all this robs the American aid 
program here of a certain amount of color. 
But it does permit the ICA to plan its pro- 
gram under almost ideal circumstances and 
its more than one hundred officials to apply 
them with a minimum of hindrance, And so 
if the present US. program can look good 
anywhere, It should look good here, 

It certainly looks ambitious. The Ameri- 
can foreign aid heip for the Siamese reaches 
into the financial structure of the country, 
the homes, the schools, down Bangkok 
streets, across rice paddies and into the al- 
most impenetrable jungle. 

ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 

To see how, perhaps the best way to begin 
is with a glance at the size of the administra- 
tive machinery the International Cooperation 
Administration has found necessary to erect 
to spend this $20 million a year. 

At the top of the U.S, Operations Mis- 
sion (“Usom” is a ubiquitous word in 
Southeast Asia) is the Office of the Director 
together with an Office of the Deputy Di- 
rector. Spread out below them is a rather 


intricate array of division offices, reporting - 


not only to the Director but in some cases to 
each other. 

These are, separately, an Office of Tech- 
nical Services, a Division of Agriculture, a 
Division of Education, a Division of Public 
Health, the Public Administration Division 
(this is to help the Siamese run the thou- 
sand-year-old city of Bangkok), a Division of 
Public Safety (to make the Slamese better 
policemen), an Audiovisual Division (teach- 
ing with pictures), a Training Diyision (to 
teach the Thai Government how to govern 
Thailand), a Division of Public Works and a 
Division of Industrial Development. 

These, of course, are only the divisions 
dealing directly with aid to Thailand. To do 
the housekeeping and general management 
of these divisions there must be other ad- 
ministrative divisions. There is, for example, 
an Office of Management to keep track of the 
other divisions, an Office of Finance to keep 
track of the money, and an Office of Pro- 
graming to coordinate the programing of 
the programs of the separate parts. 

Even so, categorizing these on an organi- 
gation chart does not give the full sweep of 
the U.S. aid program to this small country, 
because under nearly every division there are 
branches or sections for specific projects, 

A sampling of these shows that even in 
an underdeveloped country atomic energy is 
not neglected; there’s a program for training 
a cadre of nuclear scientists. There's a 
skilled-labor training program, a regional 
telecommunications program, an English 
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teaching program (few USOM per- 
ee ee Siamese), and a project for 
stimulating villagers to take more active 
interest in community affairs. 

Nor are these merely paper programs. For 
example, a visitor finds that though the 
Siamese, being blessed with rich land and 
adequate rainfall, are a people who have 
never know famine and who are heavy rice 
exporters, they are nonethless getting the 
benefit of a very active and extensive agri- 
cultural program. 

The United States is bringing to Thailand 
the American system of farm extension serv- 
ices, and even the 4-H Clubs. More than 
100,000 farmers have been instructed to date, 
more than 250 extension agents have been 
trained in American methods, and something 
like 4,000 farm boys have been signed up for 
4-H. Not content with this, the agriculture 
program envisions for the future creating & 
“unified extension service with clear line 
of administration, staffed with best avail- 
able personnel; trained extension workers 
at national and regional levels and estab- 
lishment of plans for continuous training 
of future extension workers.” 

But this is only a part of what we plan 
for Siamese farmers. Some time this year 
the USOM agency plans to demonstrate con~ 
tour cultivation on some 200 farms and to 
organize some 30,000 village seed associa- 
tions. About 50 breeding bulls are being 
brought in and will be distributed to se- 
lected villages. The American cooperative 
marketing system is being encouraged, and 
this year a cooperative management program 
will be organized for more than a thousand 
families. 

Meanwhile, industrial development is not 
being neglected. Technical surveys are un- 
derway of the country’s mining and water 
resources, including an airborne geophysical 
survey. The highway program involves not 
only actual roadbuilding but the reorgani- 
zation of the Thal Highway Maintenance and 
Equipment Division and the replanning of 
the streets of Bangkok. 

There's also an airport construction pro- 

gram, an air communications program, & 
meteorological program and, in fact, “a 
comprehensive program“ for the reorgani- 
zation of the whole Thai transportation sys- 
tem. 
Nor is U.S. aid limited to agriculture and 
industry. There’s a health program which 
includes teaching 7 million Thai household- 
ers to spray for mosquitos (this would be 
followed up with a “surveillance program”), 
training doctors, organization of district 
health units, 

And so it goes on. The educational program 
embraces projects on the elementary, sec- 
ondary and university levels of the Thai 
school system. Usom's“ arm also reaches 
out, through the Public Administration di- 
vision, into local city planning, the National 
Government's taxing and budget offices. 
The United States also plans to “improve 
the Thai Government economic policy and 
planning procedures,” to revamp its statisti- 
cal services, and in general guide its officials 
in doing their jobs. 

In short, ambition is a small word for the 
U.S. ald program in Thailand. Indeed it 
looks less like a program to give an eco- 
nomic boost to these hard-working and self- 
reliant people than an effort to redesign, if 
not to remake, their country. The visitor 
must constantly remind himself that this is 
& very small program, less costly, less com- 
plicated and less comprehensive, compared 
to others, 

A visitor, touring the country, can see that 
some of these projects have in fact helped 
the Siamese people. You can't put $20 mil- 
lion a year into so small a country, 
highways through the jungle, or fight 
malaria, without leaving some benefit - 
behind, > 
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But passing over entirely the question 
whether the program has a point other than 
generosity, you can't look at this program 
& plain, rather ordinary, standard US. al 
Program—and its effect on the Siamese peo- 
ple and fail to see that by its very nature 

„it has some built-in problems that the sys- 
tem itself makes insuperable. 

For example, one of the chief complaints 
of foreign ald officials (and one of their ex- 
cuses when things go wrong) is that they 
can't get enough good people to fill all the 
billets in these far-away places. 


ONE OF 70 


Yet Thailand is only one of 70 countries 
in which we have aid programs. And the 
scope of this comparatively small program 
would require, to be carried out properly, 
more than a hundred first-class officials, not 
Only technically knowledgeable in their 
fields but in their manners, vision and 
Understanding, 

So it is hardly surprising that the director 
here, who strikes the visitor as an able man, 
has his personnel problems. To run a pro- 
Bram of such magnitude he needs superior 
accountants, horticulturists, entomologists, 
soll chemists, veterinarians, livestock biolo- 
gists, parasitologists, sanitation engineers, 
highway engineers, electrical engineers, civil 
engineers, machinists, geologists, doctors 
and nurses, electronics technicians, air opera- 
tions specialists, police administrators, and 
meteorologists, just to name a few, 

Look for instance, at what the aid direc- 
tor's TO. or technical organization chart 
calls for in just the single category of police 
administrators: He needs a chief police ad- 
Viser, a deputy police adviser, a police pro- 
gram officer, two police program assistants, 
Zour police adviser investigators, and & po- 
lice adviser who's a training specialist. 
Thats only the beginning. He also needs 
Police advisers who are specialists in border 
Control, traffic control, logistics, identification 
And laboratory investigation, not te mention 
& police adviser (administrative) to run it all. 

In addition to all of this there are, of 
Course, the secretaries, clerks, auto drivers, 
and miscellaneous personnel necessary to 
keep all this administrative machinery func- 
tioning. And these people, too, are unofilcial 
U.S. ambassadors abroad. 

Now since it is difficult to find enough com- 
Detent people to fill all these billets in little 
Thailand, it is plainly imposalble to find 
them in sufficient numbers for all the other 


countries too, in many of which the program 


is mammoth compared to here. 

Thus the inquiring visitor is brought re- 
lentlessly to the conclusion that the sheer 
size of the U.S. aid program, and the scope 
of what it is trying to do, makes the personnel 
Problem an almost impossible one. 

Unfortunately this is not the only problem 

t in by the size and concept of the 
Tforeign-ald program. Moré important for 
Our own self-interest, are thé irritations it 
creates among those blessed with our giving. 

Consider that here is a country which, for 
all that it may be backward by American 
Standards, has managed to get along for a 
thousand years without U.S. dollar aid or 
US. aid advisers. Its people are proud of 
their independence, their tradition, their 
Own way of life and are probably as successful 
in the pursuit of happiness as any people 
can be. 

Yet here come the Americans with a pro- 
gram which, when you look at it, would 
Temake the country from one end to the 
Other, from top to bottom. There is no area 
Of Siamese life—schools, farms, business, 

guage, homes, government, customs—ieft 
untouched in some fashion by the U.S. aid 
Program. 

No one, be he a visitor here among the 
ancient temples and palaces or a stay-at- 
home reading about it, meed be surprised 
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that a program so conceived rubs many 
Siamese the wrong way. Certainly the evi- 
dence of it is not hard to find. 

REFUSE ADVICE 

It crops up even in the official ICA docu- 
ments when Officials plaintively report that 
all is not going well, because the Siamese are 
reluctant to accept all their advice. “Only 
limited progress has been made to date due 
to the reluctance of the Thal Highway De- 
partment to accept the advice .“ Or 
when they note that part of the job is to sell 
a program to the Siamese, one operational 
goal for the 1959 health program, which we 
designed, is “to secure official backing of the 
Thal Government.” 

It crops up in conversation, polite and 
courteous though the Siamese be. By any 
abstract standards it may be progress to fill 
in the dirty, old klongs (or canals) that once 
made Bangkok the Venice of the East. But 
it’s bound to seem a mixed blessing to poor 
people who once could move readily by boat 
and now have to forage for some kind of 
motor transport for the modern boulevards. 

The Government officials with whom the 
visitor talks are not unmindful of the value 
of dollar bills, but nonetheless they can be a 
little rueful of all that comes with them. 
Some of what comes with the dollars is the 
feeling that the Americans are meddling in 
everything. And sometimes what comes are 
real practical problems. 

One such practical problem is inflation. 
Since every country nowadays (including the 
United States) has an inflation problem, 
Thailand might have one without our help. 
But our help does intensify it. The U.S. 
aid also intensifies the management prob- 
lems of the Thal Government by increas- 
ing the number and the scope of tasks un- 
dertaken by the Government. Furthermore, 


the Thais could not possibly keep up such a 


program without the United States; so some 
of them are beginning to wonder if the 
Americans will not have to stay forever. 

This last feeling is met quite frequently 
once the visitor gets outside the Government 
offices, Among the people, who may not see 
how helpful the Americans are being, it is 
even easier to find a kind of weary wishing 
that they would just all go home, 

One friendly Siamese, with a twinkle in 
his eye, put it to his American visitor this 
way: “I suppose we ought to be glad that 
you are helping us, but we do wish you 
wouldn't help us so hard.” 

So here is the U.S. aid program to 
Thatland. a classic miniature of our eco- 
nomic-aid programs. It’s small in dollars, 
perhaps, but it’s plainly big in ideas. And, as 
this visitor says farewell to Bangkok, it is 
with a growing sense of wonder at what we 
think we are trying to do all over the world. 


The Fight To Save Sunday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I read an article in the April issue 
of Catholic Digest entitled “The Fight 
To Save Sunday.“ The subhead of the 
article is “If It Becomes Just Another 
Day To Make a Buck, Everyone Will 
Suffer.” 

Considering the importance of this 
article, I ask permission to revise and 
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extend my remarks at this point in the 

Recorp to include the text of this arti- 

cle. The article as it appeared in the 

Catholic Digest is as follows: 

Tue Ficntr To Save Sunpay—tIy Ir BECOMES 
Just ANOTHER Dar To Make 4 Buck, 
EveRYONE WILL SUFFER 


(By Elliott W. Robbins) 


I had been told that I might find a fla- 
grant example of business-as-usual on Sun- 
day near Paramus, N.J. The cop who took 
my 50-cent toll on the George Washington 
Bridge (between New York City and Fort 
Lee, N.J.) explained just how to get there 
along Route 4. The time was a little before 
noon on a Sunday in mid-November. 

When I arrived a few minutes later I 
found that the large shopping center—with 
its branch department stores, carwash 
service, discount carpet shop, and seat-cover 
outfit—was shut tight. There were no cars 
om the parking lot, no visible signs of activ- 
ty. 

I was only mildly surprised. I knew that 
the Holy Name Society of the Church of the 
Annunciation in Paramus had passed a reso- 
lution opposing unnecessary business on 
Sundays. Later, I learned that the local citi- 
zens had voted decisively to close things up. 

Arthur Mannebach, chairman of the com- 
mittee of the New York Professional Sodal- 
ity, had informed me that almost every one 
of the 49 States has laws banning Sunday 
business. The laws would be enforced, he 
said, wherever citizens made an issue of 
enforcement. 

A mile or two farther on my journey. I 
turned left on Route 46, Here, apparently, 
Was an area where no issue had been made 
of Sunday business. I stopped near a high- 
way store for women's and children’s ap- 
parel. To judge from the eight cars out 
front, business was light. Inside the store, 
music was playing. Two small children 
were rocking on a teeter-totter that oper- 
ated when you put a dime in the slot. 

A little farther down the highway I hit the 
jackpot: a big shopping center wide open, 
Parking spaces were filling up rapidly. An 
outdoor speaker was going full blast. As I 
got close enough to see the vegetable con- 
cessions and soft-drink bars, I could hear 
what was being broadcast: a church service 
from a gospel tabernacle. 

Inside, I found a carnival-like atmosphere, 
Each concession seemed to have its own radio. 
There were Looths selling men's clothing, 
hardware, books and magazines, and religious 
articles. A pitchman was demonstrating a 
child's parachute toy, all the while making 
an eerie sound with a kazoo. Vendors of 
Italian sausage rolls were handing out the 
stuff as fast as they could put them up. 

‘The forces of business-as-usual on Sunday 
go blithely on their way, helped immeasur- 
ably by the fact that many competitors close 
on Sunday. They beckon to the housewife 
with newspaper ads and radio commercials 
that urge her to bring the family and to buy 
big-name merchandise at terrific discounts. 
Signs advertise coffee at 20 cents below mar- 
ket price. This is the come-on. The estab- 
lishments make their big money on refrig- 
erators and TV sets, which nobody needs to 
buy on Sunday, The shops are open, most 
of them, from 9 to 9 the other 6 days of the 
week, too. 

Governor Meyner, of New Jersey, last Aug- 
ust signed a new law banning Sunday busi- 
ness. The unsophisticated visitor, finding a 
shopping center still doing business on a 
Sunday in Noyember, might well ask what 
the score is. Many a conscientious store 
owner could e the same question, 

The answer, in a word, is “confusion.” 
New Jersey's old Sunday law banned prac- 
tically everything except business involving 
charity or emergency. Police looked the 
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other way where certain types of violations 
were concerned and when activity was slight. 
Then came the development of huge high- 
way shopping centers, often located where 
their taxes give them a disproportionate in- 
fluence on township officials. 

Merchants in the regular business districts 
found business being drained away. They 
called for enforcement of the law. Police 
listened sympathetically. Then a discovery 
was made. The law provided no penalties. 
When violators pressed the point, the New 
Jersey Supreme Court decided that the law 
had no force. 

Chief Justice Vanderbilt did not agree. 
In his minority opinion, he warned that the 
decision could “affect both living and busi- 
ness in almost every municipality of the 
State.” After describing the Sunday busi- 
ness problem as one of the most far-reaching 
problems ever to come before the court, he 
declared that the situation was one where 
sound business standards were degenerating 
into the “business ethics of the jungle.“ 

A provision in the law had provided that 
a local communtty could add penalties by 
passing a referendum which modified the law. 
Some communities had done so. The modi- 
fication provided for sale of such items as 
newspapers, milk, prepared foods, as well as 
for the operation of restaurants, gas sta- 
tions, and other “necessities.” 

In 1955, the Advocate, official organ of the 
Archdiocese of Newark, began a campaign 
to preserve Sunday as a day for worship and 
family life. It sent registered letters to New 
Jersey State legislators asking their opinions 
on the Sunday situation. For a number of 
issues it published the replies: pro, con, and 
fence-straddling. Eventually the legislators 
went through the motions of preparing 
another Sunday law, with penalties, but they 
excepted three shoreline counties which con- 
tain resort areas like Atlantic City. 

The legislators were “off the hook.” They 
had passed a law against Sunday business. 
But the legality of the new law has been 
challenged because it makes exceptions for 
three counties, And while the issue remains 
in doubt, shops in many areas run wide open 
on Sundays. 

The situation threatens to destroy many 
small independent merchants located in the 
regular business districts and to hurt even 
the large stores. These businesses have 
served their customers for years, given sup- 
port to local charities, and paid their share of 
taxes for State and municipal services. 

S. Hochberg, a New Jersey lawyer, 
went out one Sunday to demonstrate what 
could be bought when regular stores are 
closed. In drugstores and gas stations he 
purchased camera film, flash bulbs, a Scrab- 
ble set, a hula hoop, a Polaroid camera and 
camera print machine, car wax, a ball-point 
pen, & whiskbroom, and stationery. At a 
local golf club he found golf hats and shirts 
for sale. He reports that he could have 
bought clocks, lunch boxes, and luggage. All 
these products, he says, compete directly 
with what his client sells. His findings show 
why some people think effective Sunday laws 
must be commodity laws governing the sale 
of specific products. 

Many reputable concerns not only observe 
Sunday closing laws, but enthusiastically 
advocate them. William J. Kent, Jr., presi- 
dent of the large Bohack grocery chain, de- 
clares, “We believe that our people are en- 
titled to this day to relax, and to give atten- 
tion to their religious duties and to their 
home obligations.” He cites economic argu- 
ments for Sunday closing: “I belleve that a 
7-day week would result in such added ex- 
pense to the individual that it would actu- 
ally raise the price of food. That would be 
bad for the customers and bad for the gen- 
eral economy.” 
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Bruce Gimbel, president of Gimbel Bros., 
says that he most emphatically is opposed 
to Sunday selling. Since his stores have food 
and restaurant sections which could legally 
remain open, the question is not just an 
academic one for him, 

George W. Dowdy, president of the Na- 
tional Retail Merchants Association, and 
J. 8. Mack, head of the Variety Stores As- 
sociation, both warn of the destructive na- 
ture of Sunday selling. Mr. Dowdy says that 
Sundays “make no contribution to the good 
name of retailing, perform no vital service 
for the vast majority of customers, and con- 
tribute little to the Nation's economy. They 
create public relations difficulties for retail- 
ing, and contribute mightily to the indus- 
try’s problems of personnel relations and 
recruitment.” 

Civic and religious organizations oppos- 
ing Sunday business include the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, the Protestant 
Council of New York, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and the Lords Day 
Alliance. 

New Jersey is only one of the States that 
have Sunday business problems. In Ohio, 
Bishop George J. Rehring of Toledo has de- 
nounced the desecration of Sunday. His pro- 
test came as the result of an announcement 
that a large supermarket chain planned to 
open six more of its shopping centers for 
Sunday business. In Billings, Mont., Prot- 
estant and Catholic churches sponsored a 
series of newspaper advertisements protest- 
ing against Sunday business as usual. 

Labor is generally against Sunday work. 
Many contracts, like that of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Food Handlers in 
Wisconsin, contain clauses against Sunday 
work or specify double time for Sunday. 
Businessmen and workers alike want a day 
of rest, undisturbed by thoughts of business 
being snatched away by competitors who 
remain open while they are closed. 

Sunday closing is by no means just a re- 
ligious issue. The desire for a day of rest 
is confined neither to Christians nor to peo- 
ple on this side of the Iron Curtain. A mem- 
ber of the Russian delegation to the UN 
told me that in Russia the usual policy is 
for nobody to work on Sunday. (This policy 
has nothing to do with religion, he hastily 
assured me; it is simply based on the convic- 
tion that everybody needs a day off.) 

One of the arguments of the Sunday law 
violators is that, after all, “those who believe 
that Sunday should be a day of rest can stay 
closed.” Illinois Chief Justice Hershey has 
demolished this argument. “If there is to be 
a cessation from business or labor at a par- 
ticular time,“ Chief Justice Hershey wrote, 
“a day for that purpose must be designated 
for all, and not one day for some and another 
day for others, even though the one selected 
is regarded by the majority of the people as 
their Sabbath or day of rest. This involves 
no religious discrimination, since the Sunday 
regulation is based fundamentally on civil 
and not religious considerations. It is a 
regulation of business to promote the moral 
and physical welfare, and is valid as an exer- 
cise of the police power.” 

Of course, there will always be opportunists 
who see in Sunday business a chance to make 
big profits fast. One large store has declared 
it is worth a quarter of a million dollars 
& year to stay open on Sunday. In a sense, 
the situation offers the same kind of oppor- 
tunity as existed under the old prohibition 
law. When the established liquor dealers 
were out of business, bootleggers found a 
huge demand for illegal sales, and the whole 
underworld empire grew from the profits. 

Consistent enforcement of laws is essential 
if Sunday is to be saved from opportunists. 
But successful enforcement of Sunday laws 
depends on the public’s determination to 
regard Sunday as a genuine day of rest; as a 
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day for family activities and religious observ- 
ance. So the problem comes down, in part 
at least, to a question of education. How 
can a decent attitude toward Sunday be 
fostered. 

The New York Professional Sodality has 
shown the way for Catholics. That organiza- 
tion of business and professional men and ~ 
women has drawn up a Sunday code, It 
calis for family worship at Mass, no unneces- 
sary buying or selling, no servile work. 
Other groups can establish similar programs 
to rescue Sunday from those who have 
adopted the just-another-day-to-make- a- 
buck philosophy. 


Second City in United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Peoria Journal 
Star sets out very graphically the size 
and growth of the Federal bureaucracy 
by referring to it in size as the “second 
city in the United States of America.” 
Those of us who have long been foes of 
a big centralized Federal Government 
are happy to have editorial support in 
this form, although with due respect to 
the present Republican administration, 
I should like to point out that the 
2,361,000 men and women now on the 
civilian payroll of the Federal Govern- 
ment are 283,400 fewer than were on the 
payroll when this administration took 
over the reins of government in January 
1953 from Harry S. Truman. Senator 
Brnp's own report of January 1953 dis- 
closes that at that time the civilian Fed- 
eral payroll numbered 2,649,400. In 
other words, notwithstanding all the talk 
of a growing Federal bureaucracy, the 
number of Federal employees has not 
increased in the past 6 years under Re- 
publican administration, but has been 
decreased better than a quarter of a mil- 
lion even during the period when we 
have been experiencing an unprece- 
dented growth in the overall economy: 
[From the Peoria Journal Star, Apr. 13, 1959] 

SECOND CITY In THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA 

New York City still is the largest city in 
the United States but Chicago and Los An- 
geles can quit squabbling over which is 
second largest. Neither one of them is. 

Bigger than either Chicago or Los Angeles 
is an imaginary city called Federalville. It's 
made up of the people on the Federal pay- 
roll and their families. Right now, according 
to an estimate made by Senator Harry F. 
Brno, of Virginia, it numbers at least 
5,489,325. And it's still growing. It seems 
only a matter of time until it will surpass 
New York also. 

Senator Brno reaches his figures this way: 
He says that the Federal payroll now totals 
2,361,000 men and women. Assuming half 
of these are unmarried and taking the Census 
Bureau's estimate of 3.65 persons in the aver- 
age American household for the other half, 
you get the figure of 5,489,325. 

This means that our Federal taxes are 
providing the salaries on which live as many 
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People as reside in the city of Chicago. The 
monthly Federal payroll is estimated at a 
billion dollars. 

Senator Brap, who long has been the lead- 
ing advocate of economy in government, says 
that more than 150,000 of these Federal jobs 
could be abolished wtihout reducing effi- 
ciency in the slightest. 

But we aren't reducing jobs; we seem to 
be increasing the number. That's why even 
New York's population figure isn't safe from 
being passed by the fastest-growing munici- 
Pality in the United States—Federalville. 

It’s time we put a stop to the increase in 
Federal Jobs and began g to see to it 
that we keep Federalville in second place. 


Modernization of the Public Land Town- 
site Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 20, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following extract from 
an executive communication from As- 
Sistant Secretary of the Interior Roger 
Ernst, with which was enclosed a draft 
of a proposed bill to consolidate, revise, 
and reenact the public land townsite 
laws. I have introduced the bill as 
H.R. 6290. 

Under the public land townsite laws, 
there were created thousands of our 
Prosperous western towns and cities of 
today. However, only one townsite in 
the Western States has been created un- 
der the general townsite laws since 
World War H—the town of Wallula, 
Wash., on the shores of the reservoir 
Created by McNary Dam. 

For several decades, the public land 
townsite laws have practically gone into 
disuse in the south 48 States, although 
Continuing active in Alaska. Nonuse is 
Partly due to the obsolete character of 
many provisions. More importantly 
perhaps is the preoccupation of the pub- 
lic. and so-called land locators with 
the Small Tract Act. The administra- 
tion of the latter act has been shown in 
hearings conducted by the Committee 
On Interior and Insular Affairs in Cali- 
fornia in 1957 to be an inefficient means 
of passing title to public land home and 
business sites in areas of rapid urban 
and suburban growth. 

The purpose of H.R. 6290 is explained 
in the extract, which follows: 

Over the years the Congress has enacted 
A series of laws providing for the with- 
drawal, location, use, and disposal of town- 
Sites upon the public domain. The varying 
Procedures prescribed by these laws are par- 
Ually interdependent, partially alternative, 
aud partially unrelated. Many of the pro- 
vistons of these laws have become obsolete 
by reason of such circumstances as changes 
in other provisions of the public land laws, 
disposition of substantially all the public 
lands within a particular category upon 
Which a particular set of provisions was 
designed to operate, or development of new 
Snd better techniques for townsite plan- 
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ning and management that have caused the 
public to lose interest in employing the 
older and less advantageous techniques. 
Practical experience has also revealed a 
number of particulars in which the existing 
laws are ambiguous, contradictory, incom- 
plete, or otherwise in need of technical im- 
provement. In short, the time is now ripe 
for a comprehensive revision of the town- 
site laws tn their entirety, 

The proposed bill is designed to establish 
an integrated up-to-date set of legal rules 
to govern the administration of public land 
townsites throughout the United States. 
While the chief needs for townsites are in 
Alaska, nevertheless situations that call for 
the creation or enlargement of townsites 
also arise from time to time elsewhere in 
the United States. The provisions of. the 
proposed bill are patterned upon those fea- 
tures of the present laws that have worked 
best in actual practice and that appear to 
offer the most favorable opportunities for 
encouraging the formation and growth of 
needed communities. The bill also seeks to 
bring about a formal measure of local 
participation in all phases of townsite 
administration, 


Proposed Purchase by Stutsman County 
of a Tract of Land Lying Adjacent to 
i Jamestown Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Stutsman County, N. Dak., 
regarding a tract of land used by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and an offer to 
negotiate the purchase of the land. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED APRIL 7, 1959, BY THE 

Boarp or County COMMISSIONERS OF STUTS- 

MAN County, N, DAK, 


Whereas the United States of America, on 
April 24, 1952, acquired title in fee to the 
east half of the northeast quarter of section 
23, township 140 north, range 64, west of the 
fifth principal meridian, Stutsman County, 
N. Dak., for use as borrow material in con- 
nection with the construction by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Department of the In- 
terior, of the adjacent Jamestown Dam on 
the James River; and 

Whereas the taking therefrom of large 
quantities of materials for said dam, long 
since completed, left a deep, ugly, and un- 
sightly pit, dangerous and unsafe to life and 
health, a blemish on the Improved reservoir 
area, and an eyesore to project visitors; and 

Whereas it is believed that the Bureau of 
Reclamation has no further need of said 
tract, that its value is very small because of 
the deep excavation thereon and the high 
cost of refilling and leveling the same, and 
that the pit ls fast becoming a nuisance be- 
cause of the rapidly spreading, uncontrolla- 
ble noxious weeds growing therein; and 

Whereas the said board is desirous and 
anxious that Stutsman County, N. Dak., ac- 
quire sald property for public purposes in 
connection with the park development in 
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the reservoir area and for other public use: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of the county of Stutsman and State 
of North Dakota, That the Secretary, De- 
partment of the Interior, be, and he hereby 
is, respectfully requested to determine and 
declare said property surplus and not re- 
quired for the needs and the discharge of 
the responsibilities of Federal agencies; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, be, and he hereby 
is, respectfully requested to determine and 
declare said property surplus and not re- 
quired for the needs and the discharge of 
the responsibilities of Federal agencies; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the county auditor trans- 
mit by certified mail authenticated copies 
hereof to project manager, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Bismarck, N, Dak.; regional director, 
region 6, Bureau of Reclamation, Billings, 
Mont.; Commissioner, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Washington, D.C.; regional director, 
region 2, National Park Service, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Director, National Park Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; regional commissioner, region 
6, General Services Administration, Kansas 
City, Mo.: Secretary, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C.; Administrator, 
General Services Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Governor of North Dakota, Bis- 
marck, N, Dak.; Senators WILLIAM LANGER 
and Minton R. Younc, and Representatives 
QUENTIN N. Burpick and Don L. SHORT, 
Washington, D.C. 

Approved: 

ALBERT BREDAHL, 
Chairman oj the Board of County 
Commissioners. 

Attest: 

Grorcz WHITNEY, 
County Auditor, 


Flood Control in Sandusky River 
Watershed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Thurston-Zwir Post, No. 
121, of the American Legion in Fremont, 
Ohio, one of the sections in my 13th 
Congressional District hardest hit by the 
latest flood disaster of this spring. The 
resolution speaks for itself, and is an ex- 
pression of the deepest feelings of my 
constituents regarding their desperate 
need for relief in the form of flood- 
control projects. 

The loss and damage to property, both 
real and*personal, has been of the sever- 
est type, and has caused intense suffering 
hand hardship throughout my district. 
This in turn has extended to other areas 
in the State, and we all rightfully feel 
our plea for the necessary funds to carry 
out proper flood control is most 
legitimate. 

I therefore present this resolution, on 
behalf of the Thurston-Zwir Post, No. 
121, of the American Legion, of Fremont, 
Ohio, and commend it to the attention 
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of the entire Congress of the United 

States: 

RESOLUTION: FLoop CONTROL IN THE SAN- 
DUSKY RIVER DRAINAGE AREA oF NORTH- 
WESTERN OHIO 


Whereas the city of Fremont, and parts 
of Sandusky County, Ohio, suffered and ex- 
perienced a heavy loss of, and damage to 
property, as a result of two disastrous floods 
of the Sandusky River, in January and 
February 1959, both within a space of 3 weeks 
time; and 

Whereas the city of Fremont, and parts of 
Sandusky County, Ohio, have suffered from 
heavy losses of property in the past, from 
Many disastrous floods of the Sandusky 
River; and 

Whereas business and industry in the city 
of Fremont, have suffered heavy losses in real 
property, equipment, machinery, tools, goods, 
trade and services, in both of the 1959 floods, 
and floods of the past; and 

Whereas residential property owners and 
citizens of the city of Fremont have experi- 
enced great losses in real and personal prop- 
erty, in the two floods of 1959, and floods of 
the past; and 2 

Whereas the danger and risk of floods in 
the city of Fremont, from the Sandusky 
River, discourages, deters and prevents the 
location of new industries and business in 
this city: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of Thurston- 
Zwir Post No. 121, Inc., the American Legion, 
Department of Ohio, in regular session as- 
sembled at Fremont, Ohio, to petition and 
solicit the Congress of the United States of 
America, to authorize and appropriate the 
necessary funds and moneys, for surveying, 
dredging, cleaning, straighten, and widen 
the Sandusky River, from the Sandusky Bay 
to the city of Fremont; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States of America, authorize and appropriate 
the necessary funds and moneys, for survey- 
ing and aiding in the construction of dikes, 
dams, reservoirs, and the like, along by the 
Sandusky River, in the counties of Sandusky, 
Seneca, Wyandot, and Crawford, to prevent 
fioods in cities and communities located 
along side of the Sandusky River, from 
Bucycrus to Fremont; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by mail to the folowing: Hon. A. 
Davm BaumuHart, Member of Congress from 
13th Ohio District; Hon. FRANE J, LAUSCHE, 
US. Senator from Ohio; Hon. STEPHEN M. 
Younes, U.S. Senator from Ohio; the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Ohio; Chamber of 
Commerce, Flood Control Action Committee. 

Adopted by unanimous vote of the post, 
this 6th day of April 1959. ; 

RICHARD G. NUHFER, 
Commander, 
Cart H. STROUP, 
Acting Adjutant. 


GTA Daily Radio Roundup 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have -printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp the GTA 
Daily Radio Roundup broadcasts of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion of St. Paul, Minn., on April 10 and 
13, 1959. 
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There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcasts was orderd to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

GTA Dau Rapio ROUNDUP OF Apri. 10, 1959 


How big is a farm? We hear so much talk 
these days about farmers and farm problems 
and Government farm budgets that it is 
worth taking a look at the facts, 

Actually, it requires surprisingly little in 
the way of either area or agricultural activ- 
ity to be classified as a farm. Officially, any 
place of three or more acres ls a farm if it 
raises as much as 8150 worth of produce a 
year exclusive of the garden. An even 
smaller acreage can be classified as a farm 
if it has production worth $250. 

Obviously, any operation that size, or even 
two or three or four or fiye times that size, 
is not a farm in the sense that we talk about 
farming. It is estimated that there are 
about 4.5 million farms in the United States 
today and at least 1 million of them are 
farms only by the grace of statistical meas- 
urement. They might be small acreages 
owned by people who work in the city and 
live in the country—"hobby acres" sort of 
thing. In some parts of the country a few 
people may even scratch out a sowbelly 
existence on a few acres. But that’s a social 
problem, not a farm problem, 

And these tiny units have every right to 
exist. This is a free country, If a eity man 
enjoys dabbling in the earth nothing should 
prevent him. But let's not call this week- 
end retreat a farm. Let's draw a line be- 
tween farms that are operated to support a 
family and acres that are operated for fun 
or as a sideline, 

That leaves maybe 3.5 million farms, 
About 5 percent of these have nothing to do 
with families. They are corporation farms. 
Some examples of the biggest of these are 
Seabrook Farms in the East, the British- 
owned Delta & Pine Land Co. in the South— 
and Campbell in Montana. Most of these 
giant operations are admirably equipped to 
take care of themselves. 

The real backbone of American agricul- 
ture is found in the 3-million-plus com- 
mercial family farms. These are the farms 
that are doing the most efficient and eco- 
nomical Job of feeding 173 million Americans 
and many millions of people overseas. 

But they are in trouble. Many family 
farmers ‘are forced to work off the farm to 
keep going. The reason is simple enough. 
Farm prices are too low, farm operating 
costs have never been higher. 

This is the farm problem. So far it has 
defied solution. But a solution must soon 
be found because if the family farmers can- 
not survive the corporations will take over 
and industry's “administered prices” will be 
brought to the farm markets. That would 
be a sorry day for consumers. 

These family farmers are tackling their 
own problem with every weapon at hand. 
They are organizing and sending their 
spokesmen to Washington seeking better 
farm laws. They know that the organized 
farmer has the best chance to survive. 

And they are using their cooperatives more 
and more to gain even greater marketing 
and supply efficiency. They are buliding up 
and redirecting their co-ops to meet the 
challenge of bigness in business. That's 
why GTA is expanding and moving into new 
fields. So join your neighbors. Join the 
family farmers who are organizing to help 
themselves—GTA the co-op way. 
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One of the big national farm magazines 
biushed all over its editorial face the other 
day. It took an opinion poll of farmers and 
with great fanfare announced the results. 
But things didn’t turn out the way the 
magazine said they would. 
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In its April issue this e said that 
its poll showed 55 percent of its 3.5 million 
farm readers want no controls, no floors, and 
no price supports. Instead, they want the 
Government to “clear out of farming.” 

To quote a sentence from the magazine: 
“This poll reveals that the South's farmers 
are no longer the high price support and 
strict control advocates they once were &5° 
sumed to be.” 

But no sooner had the magazine hit the 
maiiboxes than results of this spring cotton 
referendum came out. They tallied up just 
about opposite from the findings of the mag- 
azine poll. The overwhelming majority 
yoted for plan A, the longstanding program 
of acreage allotments with a higher support. 
Only 15 percent voted for plan B, which 
called for overplanting with only a token 
price support. 

So opinion polls have their hazards. Maybe 
people have a way of saying one thing and 
doing another. Or maybe the farmers were 
just poking fun at the opinion testers. 

But we suspect that the cotton farmers 
were dead serious about the way they voted 
in their referendum—just like the wheat 
farmers who have always voted around 95 
percent in this area to stick by their wheat 
program, 

The Wall Street Journal, the eastern busi- 
nessman's newspaper, was perplexed enough 
to send its reporters into the cotton areas 
to find out the “why and wherefore” of the 
vote. One Texas farmer said he voted for 
acreage allotments because “it's the differ- — 
ence between making a little money and 
losing a lot.“ Another cotton farmer, in 
Arkansas, said he voted for plan A because 
it is “safer and saner.” ting just 
doesn’t make sense, he told the Wall Street 
Journal reporter, “what with the extra ex- 
pense for insecticides, fertilizer, and labor. 
1d end up with less money than under the 
allotment plan. I'd be planting those extra 
acres just for fun.” 

A farm manager of 1,576 acres in south 
Texas said his operation would “go in the 
red” under plan B, even though it would 
let him plant 40 percent more acres to cot- 
ton. Plan B, incidentally, was highly fa- 
vored by the administration and Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson. But the cotton farm- 
ers turned it down. They voted to hold back 
on production, 

So this appears to be more evidence that 
farmers are willing and eager to abide by 
intelligent production controls. But in re- 
turn they need a decent break on prices or 
price supports. And that's a reminder that 
farm prices are made in Washington and 
that in just about 1 month now Secre- 
tary Benson must announce the alternative 
plans he'll offer wheat farmers in the wheat 
referendum next June. That will decide 
what's going to happen on wheat in 1960. 
It will be another serious decision for 
farmers, 

But while farm prices are being made in 
Washington—remember to keep your co-ops 
growing—GTA the co-op way. 


The Right To Earn Versus Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


(s) 
HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 
or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1959 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
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article from the May 1959 issue of the 
Journal of Lifetime Living, by Dwight S. 
Sargent, entitled “The Right To Earn 
Versus Social Security.” 

In this piece, Mr. Sargent brings out 
the fact that many elderly people need 
the extra earnings they might make, 
Over and above their social security. I 
think it is worthy of my colleagues’ at- 
tention. £ 

The article is as follows: 

THE Ricur To Earn VERSUS SOCIAL SECURITY 
5 (By Dwight S. Sargent) 

Few people these days question the value 
of social security. But let's talk about one 
Phase of social security which I think should 
be changed. 

In the midthirties when the social secu- 
rity system began, our country was in a 
depression. Jobs were hard to get. So, one 
of the then legitimate objectives of the so- 
cial security program was to get workers of 
65 and over out of the labor market to make 
room for younger workers. 

At the time there was considerable dis- 
cussion whether social-security benefits 
should start at age 65 or at 70. Without 
much doubt, the need to make room for 
Younger employees was a strong argument 
tor selecting the lower age figure of 65, 

Accordingly, the first retirement test rules 
Tequired an applicant for social security to 
Teturn his check for any month in which 
he earned $16 or over. But since 1937, when 
the first social-security payments were made, 
this $15 sum has been progressively in- 
creased to the present $100 a month ($1,200 
Yearly) which may be earned without the 

of a month's social-security benefit. 

We all know what is going on today. By 
and large, men 65 or older and women 62 
or older do not accept part- or full-time 
jobs which would pay them over $100 a 
Month—because if they did, they would lose 
their social-security benefits for that month, 
And no one can blame them. 
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Consider a man of 65 with a wife aged 
60. Let's say he is drawing $116.50 from 
social security and is offered a part-time 
Job at $40 a week. Ignoring the tax angle, 
he figures that if he accepts the $40 a week 
job he will actually net only $15.40 from it 
because he will lose 11 social security checks 
a year. He decides he won't do $40 worth 
Of work for $15.50, and declines the job. As 
a guess, maybe 35 percent of all men his 
age are in the same position. 

But it is even worse if the same man has 
a wife aged 62, or older. In that case, his 
gross improvement by working would be 
only about $3 a week, for both he and his 
Wife would lose their soclal-security bene- 
fits. Possibly 60 percent of the men aged 
65 fall in this category. 

Now let's say this same man has a wife and 
children under 18, and that he now receives 
& Combined total of 8254 a month in social- 
Security benefits. Taking a $40 a week job 
Under these conditions would mean a loss 
Of some $13 a week, for he would lose 11 of 
his 12 social-security checks. 

Tn short, under our present system one is 
Penalized for being useful. For doing more, 
he gets less. I feel that it should be just 

he opposite. The rules should provide an 
incentive for being productive. 

I base this on the premise that the ayer- 
age man who works and earns is an asset to 
the Nation, whereas the average retiree is 
Pretty much of a liability. If our older 
7 ns Were encouraged to do more in order 

have more, the number that would then 
o back to work would increase the produc- 


ive total of the country and decrease its 
liabilities, E 
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No one seems to know how many people 
now collecting social security benefits would 
actually go back to work if the present rules 
were reasonably liberalized. Some believe 
that the $100 now allowed is adequate. They 
argue that many of our people drawing social 
security are disabled and can't work anyway, 
while most of the balance can't, or don't 
want to, earn more than the present allow- 
ance. But on the other hand, there are 
many older people now in the working force 
who would probably retire and draw bene- 
fits if the law were liberalized to permit 
larger earnings in retirement. This, in turn, 
would raise the costs of the program to the 
taxpayers, 


Let’s Eliminate Roadblocks in Interstate 
Highway System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT . 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. George C. England, mayor of the 
city of Inglewood, Calif. 

The city official, I believe, clearly sets 
forth the problems imposed on the com- 
pletion of the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem by the pay-as-you-go plan provided 
for in the Highway Revenue Act of 
1956. The adverse effect of this pro- 
viso is and will be felt by many other 
communities faced with traffic conges- 
tion. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I respectfully 
urge my colleagues to give full con- 
sideration to the following letter: 
LETTER From Mr. GEORGE C. ENGLAND, MAYOR 

or THE Crry or INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 
APRIL 8, 1959. 


Hon, JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: The Ingle- 


‘wood City Council, at their meeting on April 


7, requested that I write to you, urging your 
support of measures to insure completion of 
the Interstate Highway System during the 
16 year construction period originally 
planned and repealing the so-called Byrd 
amendment of the Highway Revenue Act of 
1956. 

It is our opinion that provision should be 
made for the highway trust fund to borrow 
from the to make up shortages as 
they occur, to be repaid from the trust fund 
with interest; in later years as surpluses 
occur. 

The pay as you go plan provided for in the 
Byrd amendment will seriously undermine 
essential highway improvements in our 
State. The problem in Inglewood has been 
particularly severe, with a great many of 
our streets carrying traffic volumes of 25,000 
vehicles and over, per day. The majority of 
this traffic is through traffic from aircraft 
plants, defense and other industries sur- 
rounding the Los Angeles International Air- 
port and other sections of the county; as 
well as traffic of visitors from all over the 
United States to the beaches and other sea- 
side attractions. 

The freeway program in our area is the 
only means which we know of that will 
assist in solving this serious problem. 
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These freeways are being financed, in part, 
by the Interstate Highway construction pro- 
gram and any delay in appropriations will, 
of necessity, delay the construction of these 
facilities so essential to the entire economy 
of our area. In addition, it would disrupt 
the orderly prosecution of work already 
planned and would seriously undermine the 
engineering organization of our California 
Division of Highways. 

We know you are cognizant of the critical 
need of an adequate highway system as an 
integral part of the national system of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways and that the 
economy of our country is substantially de- 
pendent upon the early completion of this 
system. While our particular problem is 
only one of many thousands, to us it is 
critical and demands a solution. 

We will appreciate your eonsideration of 
our comments on this most important mat- 
ter. 4 
Sincerely, 

GEORGE C. ENGLAND, 


Mayor, 


Forgotten Warriors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an interesting article 
with reference to the Spanish-American 
War, which appeared in the- National 
Tribune-The Stars and Stripes recently, 

FORGOTTEN WARRIORS 

Ask the average young man or woman in 
high school or even college today what they 
know about the Spanish-American War and 
the chances are they will not know what 
you are talking about. 

We will go a little further on the subject. 
Ask the average Member of Congress about 
the Spanish-American War and he or she 
may recall that they passed a law or laws 


- limiting the date of that particular conflict 


from April 1898 to July 4, 1902. These are 
the limiting dates of the War with Spain, 
the Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine In- 
surrection. 

The fact is overlooked that from July 4. 
1902, to December 31, 1913, many thousands 
of Americans fought the fiercest of wars 
against fanatical Moros and other tribes in 
the Philippines. 

Not a war? Ask the man who fought in 
tropical jungles against the hatred of their 
opponents in heat and rain, with forced 
marches, often without sufficient rations, 
and almost always without proper medical 
care. 

From time to time there have been intro- 
duced bills which would give these serylce- 
men the same rights as are now enjoyed by 
the men who fought between April 1898 and 
July 4, 1902. These bills have been good 
bills. Sometimes they have been passed by 
the House but bypassed in the Senate. 

There is actually a precedent which 1s 
worthy of consideration when it comes to a 
decision on these measures. It may be re- 
called that during the Indian Wars men who 
had fought against hostile Indians in the 
winning of the West were granted pensions. 
Those who did not leave their home camps 
or forts and who did not participate in these 
Indian campaigns were not granted a pen- 
sion but those who took part in the cam- 
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paigns were given pensions because they had 
fought with the so-called hostiles. 

Surely, never did any man fight against 
more fierce and hostile tribes than did the 
men who fought between July 4, 1902 and 
December 31, 1913, in the Philippines. 

Surprise attacks, massacres, bolos flung in 
the darkness of night, along with the flerce 
heat of the tropics, were but part of their 
service. But they are denied recompense for 
this service because of the present delimiting 
dates. 

It is time that their service was recognized 
and in their behalf the National Tribune- 
The Stars and Stripes asks Congress to lose 
no more time in recognizing that service. 
Let us not make fish of one and fowl of the 
other. If service against hostile Indians in 
the West is worthy of reward so, also, is serv- 
ice in the Philippines between July 4, 1902 
and December 31, 1913. It is high time to 
right a wrong which has long existed. This 
is as good a time as any, 


_ Inflation: Cause and Cure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23,1959 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I received one of the most intelligently 
written, thought provoking letters it has 
been my privilege to read since becom- 
ing a Member of the House. 

Because it was written by a resident 
of my congressional district, because it 
deals with one of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting this country, and be- 
cause it deserves the careful attention of 
every thinking American, I am pleased 
to include in today’s Recorp the letter 
which I have received from Mr. Milburn 
E. Wilson, of Rochester, N.Y.: 

GERDER BaBy Foons, 
April 8, 1959. 


Hon. Jessica McC. WEIS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C? 

Dear Mus. Wers: My personal concern 
about the deep inroads that are being made 
on sound economy by inflation prompts me 
to write to you at this time. My friends, 
business associates, and others I come in 
contact with from day to day join me in 
this concern. The threat of inflation today 
is greater than ever, and unless positive 
action is taken by the Congress to turn the 
tide immediately the value of the dollar— 
already seriously devalued - could become 
well-nigh worthless. 

The President has made a plea to the Con- 
gress for a balanced budget in 1960. I am 
sure this is a sincere plea and one that 
should be heeded in all deliberations. The 
President has also made a sincere plea to 

_ labor leaders and business leaders to hold 
the line on wages and prices. 

No one will deny the theory that it is de- 
sirable to raise our standard of living. But 
to do so by forcing prices ever higher defeats 
the purpose and soon will come the day of 
reckoning. 


Labor unions continue to demand and get 
wage increases that go beyond increases in 
productivity. Sumner Slichter, Harvard eco- 
nomics professor, estimates that in recent 
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years hourly compensation of employees (in- 
cluding fringe benefits) has risen more than 
twice as fast as output per man-hour. Jules 
Backman, professor of economics at New 
York University, estimates that in the years 
1956-57 average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing industries, including fringe benefits, 
were increasing at a rate of 6 to 7 percent 
a year, while output per man-hour was 
increasing at a rate of less than 1 percent 
per year. 

Our thinking today with regard to taxa- 
tion, spending, paternalism, and more taxa- 
tion has destroyed all incentive for improve- 
ment, investment, and positive thinking for 
the betterment of all the people. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics can furnish 
you with excellent information to show that 
historically prices go down after wars and 
during recessions, But after the price infia- 
tions of World War II and Korea prices did 
not fall. Neither did they fall during last 
year's sharp recession. This is food for 
thought, and we must find the means to 
break this trend. William McChesney Mar- 
tin, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
has said: “This battle against inflation is at 
a crucial point.” 

How is it possible for anyone to plan his 
financial future when we are confronted with 
the following facts: 


Ttem 


Percent 
Milk, quart... ............ $0.17 $0, 25 47 
e 10 10 1 
Colles, pound... „A „W3 173 
Bus furt 2 — -079 162 105 
Movio tickets oe. 40 fw 25 
Gasoline, gallon.. JAT «22 a 
Coal, ton... 15, 97 20.14 R2 
Sie, pound... 027 0 122 
Copper, pound 146 „2 78 
Lumber, board foot af <12 20 
Auto (Chevrolet). .....-.. 1,081.00 2, 800. 00 140 
Tuition alone (eur). 150.00 602. 25 


Consider the Impact, on retirees with fixed 
incomes (and their numbers are swelling 
annually because of the extension of life ex- 
pectancy), of the above figures. 

What can be done about all this? Let's 
take a look at what England is doing in 
contrast. For 11 years after the end of 
World War II, prices rose there at the rate 
of 4 to 5 percent a year. People got the 
idea that continually rising prices was a 
normal way of life, Then in the fall of 
1957 the government took a firm stand 
against this trend. The traditional weap- 
ons against inflation were dusted off and 
sent to battle. The rediscount rate was al- 
lowed to soar to 7 percent. Government 
spending on capital improvements was cut 
back to the previous year’s level, and a 
limitation was put on installment buying. 
A council was appointed to closely watch 
the results of this program. Recently, that 
council reported that the program was a 
success, Installment loan restrictions did 
check the rise in sales of consumer goods. 
Higher interest rates and bank credit re- 
strictions did reduce the amount of business 
borrowings. Government capital outlays re- 
strictions did prevent spending from ris- 
ing as fast as it had been. Profits also 
rose more slowly. There were few wage in- 
creases, and the average rise was smaller, 
There was an easing of demand for labor, 
The number of married women working de- 
clined and so did overtime. But unemploy- 
ment never went much higher than 2 per- 
cent, and production went up a little. In- 
lation was dampened down, and prices ley- 
eled off. And no one suffered seriously in 
the process. 
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The Wall Street Journal for Thursday, 
April 2, 1959, on page 24 contains an article 
titled “British Report Indicates Nation Has 
Come Out of Slump Into Biggest Boom in 
Years.” It is well worth your reading as 
it is further evidence that inflation can be 
controlled with commonsense thinking and 
without crushing any segment of the pub- 
lic. The article states that “prices hardly 
changed at all last year.” 

I do not intend to have this letter con- 
tain nothing but destructive criticism and 
without some note of suggestions for post- 
tive action for the immediate future, 5° 
here are some steps that I belleye should 
be taken: 

1. The Congress must insist that the Gov- 
ernment Live within its means. 

2. The executive branch must be able to 
live within a balanced budget and work to- 
ward eliminating present debt. 

3. The Federal Reserve Board must be en- 
couraged to throw its weight against infa- 
tion without fear of criticism from any 
quarter. 

4. Organized labor must be made to under- 
stand that wage increases, including fringe 
benefit increases, be geared to inc 
productivity. ~ 

5. Businessmen, especially large industrial 
companies, must exert every effort to hold 
prices down. 

6, The public must be willing to accept a 
program leading to a stable price level and 
thus must be properly informed so that it 
would be willing to accept it. 

I feel that a sound program against infia- 
tion will also serve to cure many of our other 
ills, such as juvenile delinquency; for, among 
other things, it will alleviate the necessity 
for the married woman with children to con- 
tinue working and stay at home where she 
is sorely needed. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERBER Propucts Co,, 
" MILBURN E. WILSON, . 
Office Manager. 


Loyalty Oaths and Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, this 
session has seen the introduction of 
measures to amend the National Defense 
Education Act to eliminate the negative 
disclaimer affidavit, a provision which is 
a negative approach in the matter of 
loyalty and in contradiction to our con- 
stitutional concepts. 

One of the most able speeches on the 
subject of loyalty was made by my 
charming and competent colleague, 
Congresswoman EpiITH GREEN, on the 
floor of the House on March 9. 

As one of the many who has intro- 
duced legislation to amend the National 
Defense Education Act in the matter of - 
the negative disclaimer affidavit and as 
one who commends my associate for her 
incisive and needed comments, I am 
more than pleased to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the March 31, 
1959 issue of the monthly publication of 
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the United Papermakers and Paper- 
Workers, AFL-CIO: N 
A Lecrore Lono Dur 

Our most enjoyable reading last month 
Tas the speech of Congresswoman EDITH 
Green, Democrat of Oregon, attacking the 
notion that loyalty oaths are a protection 
against communism, 

A former schoolmarm, Mrs. GREEN de- 
livered what was, in effect, a lecture on con- 
Stitutional intent to her collen 
than that, it was a lesson in positive (as op- 

to negative) patriotism. 

She directed their attention to that sec- 
tlon of the Constitution which says “no 
Teligious test shall ever be required as a 
Qualification to any office or public trust.“ 

Then Mrs. Gars explained the climate 
in which that constitutional guarantee had 
been drafted. The Founding Fathers, she 
explained, “hated and despised the only test 
Oaths with which they were familiar in the 
age of autocracy in which they lived. That 
age was an age of intolerance in the religious 
field, They were determined that no such 
Nonsense would plague the country they 

founded. 

“It has remained for our time to revive 
the principle of the test oath, not attaching 
lt to religion, but to patriotism, and equally 
Sacred emotion, and one, which like religion 
la too fine an expression of man's highest 
aspirations to be mide a vehicle for the fears 
Of the insecure.” 

The Congresswoman went on to 
Point out that the first to seek camouflage 
by taking such an oath would be the very 
Persons against whom the oath is directed. 
She reminded the House that the Commu- 
nist “is bound in conscience by no oath.” 

On the contrary, she said, “It is not the 

unist Who refuses such oaths, it is the 
dedicated American, true to the grand oath 
Which Jefferson swore—the oath of eternal 
lity to every form of tyranny over the 
Mind of man.” 

Mrs. GREEN places disclaimer oaths in their 

Proper perspective. They are not merely un- 

rican, they are patently anti-American. 

y represent an affront to the democratic 
heritage of this country, a heritage which- 
Protects the dissenter, the unorthodox, the 
nonconformist, and, in that protection, dem- 
Onstrates the fundamental strength of our 
tree political system. 


Scripture and Benediction O Tered by 
Acting Chaplain Rev. Charles W. Hol- 
land, Jr., B.D., Th. M., at the Dedica- 
tion of the Robert A. Taft Memorial 
Tower, April 14, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 

„Under leave to extend my remarks in the 

I include the following Scripture 

and benediction offered by Acting Chap- 

Rey. Charles W. Holland, Jr., B.D., 

M., at the dedication of the Robert 

A. Taft Memorial Tower, April 14, 1959. 

The Word of God says, “And even things 

Without life giving sound, whether pipe or 

harp, except they give a distinction in the 

Sounds, how shall it be known what is piped 
or harpea?* 
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Omnipotent and omniscient God, eternal 
Father, we know that for centuries bells 
have been used for various purposes. They 
have been used to summon men to battle 
and yet again to ring out the message of 
liberty, they have been used to herald the 
approach of a great catastrophe, and yet to 
summon men to the peace and joy of wor- 
shiping Thee im Thy complete righteous- 
ness and purity. 

We realize if there should be dissonance 
of jarring and unmodulated instrumental 
sounds, the message of these bells would not 
be understood. Dear God bless Thy chil- 
dren; that like these bells we might always 
sound a clear note which would echo the 
high ideals, rock-like integrity and uncon- 
querable commonsense, of the one for whom 
this memorial has been erected. God bless 
his family, bless our President, and all the 
leaders of our great Nation to Thy glory, in 
Thy precious name we pray. Amen. 


Improving State Welfare Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. FORAND. Mr.Speaker, although 
great improvement has been made in 
the welfare programs in this country 
during the past quarter century, ex- 
perience has shown that much more 
needs to be done, especially in the State 
programs. 

I am today introducing a bill provid- 
ing for such improvements. 

This bill is designed to alleviate the 
plight of those many families throughout 
the country who find themselves in need 
as a result of unemployment and other 
factors beyond their control and for 
whom no provision is now made under 
Federal law. This bill, which would au- 
thorize the Federal Government to assist 
the States in meeting the full range of 


needs now confronting their public wel- 


fare agencies, is similar to bills I have 
introduced in previous Congresses but 
is given a new urgency by the persist- 
ence of unemployment currently affect- 
ing some 5 million American workers and 
their familics. s 

This bill, entitled the “Public Welfare 
Act,” incorporates the recommendations 
of leading national welfare organizations 
representing both public and voluntary 
agencies. Taken together with the bill, 
H.R. 4700, previously introduced by me to 
extend health benefits to beneficiaries 


of the old-age, survivors, and disabil- 


ity insurance program and the bill estab- 
lishing minimum benefit standards in 
the unemployment insurance program 
which I am likewise supporting, this bill 
rounds out the program of immediate 
improvements in our total social secur- 
ity program urgently necessary to meet 
the most pressing needs today confront- 
ing large segments of our population. 
As such, the basic provisions in the bill 
have the support of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations; the American Pub- 


- lic Welfare Association; the National 
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Association of Social Workers, and other 
groups representing those affected by 
our social security measures. 

We are rightfully proud of the steady 
growth in coverage and benefits under 
the social insurance aspects of the so- 
cial security program and the extent to 
which this has reduced dependence on 
public assistance among the able-bodied 
aged, surviving widows, and the older 
disabled group. Last year improve- 
ments were also made in the financing 
of public assistance and in the chud 
welfare program. But pride in progress 
cannot be allowed to blind us to the 
areas of insecurity and hardship that 
still remain. Extensive and persistent 
unemployment over the past year has 
served to remind us of the vulnerability 
of our working people to the hazards of 
the modern economy. We must move 
toward a national policy which, first, re- 
duces the chances of any individual or 
family in the United States becoming 
needy but, second, provides its own built- 
in assurance that if this contingency be- 
falls, provision will be made to meet those 
needs. This is the purpose of my bill. 

Public welfare provides the ultimate 
protection to individuals under our total 
system of social security. When all other 
resources fail, it is to the State and local 
public welfare agencies that an individ- 
ual must turn for help. If a worker can- 
not find a job, when his unemployment 
insurance rights and savings are ex- 
hausted he becomes dependent upon 
public assistance. If a worker or farmer 
or small businessman becomes ill, he may 
find his savings quickly exhausted in 
heavy medical and living expenses. 
Then he has no choice but to turn to 
his State or local public welfare office, 
But under the present assistance ro- 
visions of the Social Security Act the 
Federal Government takes no respon- 
sibility for assisting the public welfare 
agencies in meeting the needs of people 
who do not qualify under the four exist- 
ing categorical programs of old-age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. As a result, in most 
States provision for the needy unem- 
ployed is miserably inadequate and even, 
in some localities, virtually nonexistent, 
In other States with a heavy incidence 
of unemployment, funds for the purpose 
have been repeatedly exhausted despite 
every effort to make adequate provision, 
It is self-evident that the States with 
heavy and persistent unemployment not 
only have a disproportionate need but 
are in the worst fiscal position to meet 
that need from State and local resources. 

Unemployment is an attribute of the 
national economy, and the development 
of policies to assure individual security 
is a national responsibility. The Ted- 
eral Government should not only take 
steps to prevent unemployment and to 
assist depressed areas in making needed 
economic readjustments, but it should 
also assume its fair share of responsi- 
bility in protecting all its people, where- 
ever they may live, against its hazards. 
The first line of defense is through a 
Strengthened unemployment insurance 
program; the second is through a 
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strengthened program of public welfare 
which is the purpose of this bill. 

Public welfare, under our Federal sys- 
tem of government, is the primary re- 
sponsibility of the States and their po- 
litical subdivision. The grant-in-aid 
system, which has developed extensively 
as an instrument of public policy since 
1933, is designed to combine the ad- 
vantages of decentralized administra- 
tion with the broader financial base of 
the Federal Government and the need 
for basic national programs in areas of 
national concern. My bill, following this 
extremely successful principle, is de- 
signed to give the States the maximum 
latitude in adapting their own public 
welfare programs to changing needs. It 
does not affect the existing provisions of 
titles I, IV, V, and XIV of the Social Se- 
curity Act but rather offers the States 
the option of combining all or part of 
these specialized public welfare pro- 
grams for particular groups into a com- 
prehensive program of aid for all needy 
persons and of needed social services. 
The administrative and policy advan- 
tages of such a simplified plan are ob- 
vious, especially to the individual in need 
of public welfare aid, who today often 
finds himself bewildered by a variety of 
agencies, eligibility standards, and re- 
quirements. Many State welfare policy- 
makers and administrators would wel- 
come the opportunity to move in this 
direction but are today prevented by the 
limitations of Federal law. On the other 
hand, there is no compulsion upon the 
States under my proposal to abandon 
any specialized welfare program which 
is felt to be serving the best interests of 
a particular group. 

The rapid growth in our social insur- 
ance programs has created a substan- 
tial change in the character of the pub- 
lic welfare function which has not yet 
been reflected in changes in Federal and 
State law. Increasingly, public welfare 
is being called upon to meet the unusual 
or unpredictable situation or to provide 
for needs which have not yet been pro- 
vided for through social insurance or 
other preventive measures, Thus, the 
nature of the public welfare task tends 
to change in emphasis. Today, for ex- 
ample, many retired OASDI beneficiar- 
ies are obliged to turn to public welfare 
for help when they become ill. But soon 
it is hoped we can provide hospital and 
related benefits for these people as a 
part of the insurance program. No one 
wants a large pubiic welfare program, 
but we do want one which is sufficiently 
flexible and comprehensive to meet ac- 
tual need as it occurs. The only way to 
do this is through legislation which pro- 
vides the machinery, the policies, and 
the built-in financing provisions to meet 
such needs whenever they arise. We do 
not want to be confronted aagin with 
the need for emergency legislation as we 
were in 1933—or even last year, or again 
this year, with our unemployment insur- 
ance program. We want a strong insti- 
tutional structure that can be quickly 
adapted to actual needs whether they 
arise from economic factors, social 
change, or disaster situations. 
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The State public welfare agencies 
have been handicapped in adapting 
their own programs and in making the 
best use of their own resources and per- 
sonnel by the rigid compartmentaliza- 
tion and restrictive scope of Federal aid. 
This bill proposes to remedy this situ- 
ation by providing the optional alterna- 
tive of a single public welfare plan with 
more adaptable provisions relating to 
eligibility, financing, and scope of serv- 
ice. In return for this greater flexi- 
bility, States are required to provide 
assistance for all persons who qualify 
within their own standards of need 
without arbitrary exclusions such as 
those based on residence. The bill also 
recognizes the importance of individual 
determinations and service as an intrin- 
sic element in all public welfare func- 
tions thus making it possible to bring 
about a closer coordination of all wel- 


-fare programs in a single public welfare 


agency. The advantage of such a sim- 
plified approach to the person who needs 
help to the administrator, and to the 
public constitutes a major argument for 
giving early consideration to this pro- 


In the statement which follows a more 
detailed explanation of the provisions of 
this bill is given. 

First. General: The bill provides a 
new title XVI for the Social Security 
Act under which a State could submit a 
comprehensive public welfare plan for 
assistance to needy persons and welfare 
services as defined in the bill. States 
that. wish to do so could continue to 
operate programs of assistance under 
the existing provisions to titles T, IV, X, 
and XIV but the new matching pro- 
visions described below are applicable 
only to title XVI and the usual pro- 
vision is made to preclude assistance 
payments to any individual under more 
than one title of the act. For most 
States the scope, flexibility, and finan- 
cial provisions of title XVI would prob- 
ably prove an inducement to change, but 
the optional feature would ease the 
transitional process and make it possi- 
ble for a State, which wished to retain 
certain programs—as, for example, aid 
to the blind—on the present basis, to 
do so. 

Second. Coverage for assistance: This 
bill makes it possible for a State to re- 
ceive Federal aid for assistance to any 
needy person, including those who are 
in need because of unemployment, and 
not exclusively for those over 65, blind, 
permanently, and totally disabled, or 
those meeting the restrictive definition 
for aid to dependent children—as at 
present. Administration by categorical 
groups would, however, be optional with 
the States, provided the basis for es- 
tablishing the categories was reasonable. 
Assistance could not, however, be paid 
to persons residing in public institutions 
other than medical institutions nor to 
patients in an institution for tubercu- 
losis or mental disease. 

Third. Financial ceilings or the maxi- 
mum average payments subject to Fed- 
eral aid would be increased to $75 a 
month for all adults and $50 for all chil- 
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dren. Present maxima in old age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled are 
based on an average of $65 a month; in 
aid to dependent children the present 
ceiling is an average of $30 for each 
individual. 

Fourth. A new and simplified system 
of matching would replace the present 
formulas. Under the proposed formula 
the total of all assistance payments— 
within the average ceilings as shown in 
3 above—would receive a 62 percent 
Federal reimbursement in any State 
whose average per capita income was 
the same as that of the United States 
as a whole. For States above this aver- 
age the percentage of Federal reim- 
bursement would be proportionately de- 
creased but would in no case fall below 
50 pertent. For States with a lower 
than average per capita income the per- 
centage of Federal reimbursement 
would be proportionately increased but 
the maximum level of reimbursement 
would be 80 percent. Under this for- 
mula the needy in both the high and 
low income States would benefit: The 
former by the higher reimbursable ceil- 
ings and the latter by the higher rate of 
reimbursement. 

Fifth. Welfare services provided by 
the public welfare agency would be sub- 
ject to the same rate of reimbursement 
as assistance payments. Increasingly 
those persons turning to public welfare 
agencies for aid are those with special 
needs requiring knowledgeable service 
for their solution. Such service can 
often help speed the return of the in- 
dividual to self-support, secure for him 
the care he needs from other sources, 
prevent serious or long-term future 
difficulties, and reduce the cost to the 
public of extended dependency. For 
example: Many people needing medical 
care or rehabilitative service do not 
know what provisions are available or 
how to go about applying for them: 
Many people are lingering in general or 
mental hospitals simply because they 
have no other place to go—and no one 
to help them find such a place; many 
people living in areas where their 
former source of livelihood has ceased to 
exist need help in moving to areas of 
new opportunity; many children might 
be saved from juvenile delinquency or 
other forms of costly social maladjust- 
ment if their parents received helpful 
guidance at the crucial time or—in cases 
Where substitute family care was neces- 
sary—the child welfare services of the 
public welfare agency could make 
prompt and adequate provision for their 
adoptive or foster-care placement. An 
advantage of this bill to the child wel- 
fare program is the fact that it permits 
child welfare workers to apply assistance 
funds to the placement of needy chil- 
dren requiring foster care. The grave 
injustice done to this neediest group of 
children under the present. act, which 
denies assistance to children not living 
with a close relative, was pointed out 
by the welfare report of the Commission 
on Inter-Governmental Relations. 
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Sixth. Simplified administration, with 
Consequent benefits to those requiring 
Public welfare aid as well as to those 
Who do its work and pay its cost, is pro- 
Vided in this bill in several ways. 
Matching on the average of all pay- 
ments, the optional elimination of cate- 
Sorical administration, and the pro- 
Vision of the same reimbursement 
formula for all types of aid would per- 
Mit reduction in paperwork with sub- 
Sequent reduction in the cost of over- 
head administration. The bill also re- 
Quires that the program be administered 
by a single agency at each level of gov- 
ernment. From the point of view of the 
individual or family requiring help the 
Advantage of a single agency is obvious. 

Seventh, Availability of benefits: The 

ill make is a condition of the broaden- 
ed base of Federal financial assistance 
Provided by this new title that its bene- 
fits should be available to all qualified 
Persons without residence or citizenship 
requirements. No public welfare pro- 
Bram can be considered to be fulfilling 
its function as the ultimate guarantee 
against individual need if it arbitrarily 
excludes needy persons solely because of 
their length of residence. The very 
factors that make it essential for the 

eral Government to share the broad 
Public welfare responsibilities of the 
States make it equally essential that such 
aid be available to all. 

Eighth. The Virgin Islands and 
_ Puerto Rico: This bill rights a long- 

Standing injustice toward our fellow 
American citizens in the Virgin Islands 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
by extending to these jurisdictions the 
Same program provisions as apply in the 
States and Territories. 

Ninth. Confidential assistance rec- 
ords: This bill restores to all persons re- 
ceiving assistance under this title the 
Protection formerly required by all titles 
that the facts concerning their receipt 
of assistance be treated as confidential 
information. 


Tenth. Personnel trainmg: The bin 


recognizes the serious shortages in 
Qualified public welfare personnel by 
Providing special financial aid on a con- 
— 5 basis for training such per- 


The Advent of the Common Law of Eng- 
land in the New World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, on May 
17, 1959, the Virginia State bar will com- 
Memorate an event of great historical 
importance to this nattion with a cele- 
bration at Jamestown, Va. 

The ceremony on that day will honor 
the first introduction of the common law 
of England to the new world when the 
first Colony at Jamestown was estab- 

ed in 1607. The Governor of Vir- 
Sinia; the British Ambassador and the 
ent of the American Bar Associa- 
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tion will speak in honor of the occa- 
sion. 

The common law which we inherited 
from England is the source of true 
justice and it is proper that this great 
and significant event be appropriately 
honored. 

The General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, believing that the 
people of our great Nation should forever 
cherish and remember this important 
event in our national history, passed the 
following resolution and the Governor. 
pursuant thereto, issued the following 
proclamation, all of which I make a 
part of this RECORD: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 3 
Joint resolution relating to the advent of 
the common law of England in the New 

World 

Whereas the common law of England was 
first introduced in the New World when the 
colony at Jamestown, Va., was established in 
1607, by virtue of provisions of the charter 
granted to the Virginia Company of London 
in 1606; and 

Whereas the Virginia State bar will com- 
memorate this event of great historical im- 
portance with a celebration at Jamestown 
on May 47, 1959; and 

Whereas the principles of the common law 
form the fundamental basis for the system 
of justice enjoyed by the people of Vir- 
ginia and of its sister States: Now, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Virginia, the 
House of Delegates concurring, That the 
General Assembly of Virginia calls to the 
attention of the people of Virginia the im- 
portance of the advent of the common law 
in this land in the year 1607, and of the 
principles of justice, fair dealing and liberty 
thereby established in this land. 


ADVENT OF COMMON LAW—JAMESTOWN 1607 
Dar 


The common law of England was the 
growth of many centuries and its aim was to 
provide justice and fair dealing. Without 
such law, the great charters of English con- 
stitutional liberties would have offered little 
protection and a sturdy and independent 
race of men would have been at the mercy 
of those who ruled. 

In England, the common law was the law 
of the land and the declaration that it would 
be in full force and effect in the Colony of 
Virginia was contained in the first charter 
granted in 1606 to the Virginia Company of 
London. While other colonists, in time, 
claimed the common law as a measure of 
rights and of protection when they migrated 
to this country, the settlement of Jamestown 
in 1607 marked the beginning of a funda- 
mental system of laws for this Nation. 

The Convention of 1776, which directed the 
Virginia delegates to the Continental Con- 
gress to propose a resolution declaring our 
separation from England, ordained in general 
convention at Williamsburg on July 3, 1776, 
that the common law of England and all acts 
of Parliament made in aid thereof prior to 
the fourth year of the reign of King James I, 
and which were of s general nature, shall be 
in full force until altered by the legislature. 
This ordinance of convention may still be 
found in the code of Virginia. 

The other original States also adopted the 
common law and today, except as modified 
by statute, its principies are in force in ah 
of the States of the Union other than Louisi- 
ana. 

The Virginia State bar has planned to 
commemorate the advent of the common law 
through Jamestown by erecting a tablet in 
the Old Church on Jamestown Island at 
dedication services to be held on May 17, 
1959. 
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Now, therefore, I, J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
Governor of Virginia, do hereby designate 
the 17th day of May 1959, as the Advent of 
Common Law—Jamestown 1607 Day and do 
call upon the people of Virginia to com- 
memorate this ocassion and give thanks for 
their rich heritage of freedom, long pro- 
tected and guarded by the common law. 

Given under my hand and the lesser seal 
of the Commonwealth, at Richmond, this 
lith day of February, 1959, and the 183d 
year of the Commonwealth. 

J. LINDSAY ALMOND, JR., 
Governor. 
By the Governor: 
MARTHA BELL CONWAY, 
Secretary oj the Commonwealth. 


Nixon Adds to Lead Over Rockefeller 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr: Speaker, I at- 
tach herewith the results of the most re- 
cent Gallop poll on the standing of Vice 
President Nrxon with the voters of the 
country, as reported in an article from 
the Washington Post of Friday, April 10. 
It shows a net increase in his popularity 
of three percentage points over the sec- 
ond-place runner since January of 1958. 

I also append herewith another article 
from the Washington Post of the same 
date by U.P.I. showing Nixon with a 
3-to-1 lead with the Republican 
county chairmen throughout the entire 
Nation. This condensation of a poll 
taken by Look magazine also indicates 
that in the State of New York, of the 30 
GOP leaders, 13 were for Nrxon, 15 for 
Rockefeller, and 2 expressed no opinions. 
This is indeed a splendid showing on the 
part of the Vice President in a State 
where his opponent is the Republican 
Governor: 

{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Apr. 10, 1959 
Nrxon Apps To LEAD Over ROCKEFELLER 
(By George Gallup) 

Princeton, N.J., April 9.—While his chief 
rival, Goy. Nelson Rockefeller, struggled with 
tax problems in his home State, Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxow consolidated his position as the 
No. 1 choice of Republican voters for their 
party’s 1960 nomination. 

Nrxon’s popularity for the nomination has 

remained unchanged since the first of the 
year. 
Although still in second place, Rockefeller 
has lost ground since January—a period dur- 
ing which he championed the politically con- 
troversial cause of increased taxes for New 
York State voters. 


Here are the standings today compared 
with those recorded in January. 7 


Choice of candidates {Republicans only) 


G 
None; no ohn n 
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In an open primary test immediately fol- 
lowing the November 1958 elections, the Vice 
President was in first place among Repub- 
ican voters with 51 percent of the vote 
while Governor Rockefeller, in his initial 
appearance on the list of prominent Repub- 
licans, was in second place with 31 percent 
of the vote. 

Perhaps of equal significance to the trend 
of sentiment in Republican ranks is the 
shift recorded since the November elections 
among the independent voters. 

In November, Rockefeller and NON were 
in a tie for first place as the independent 

‘choice for the GOP nomination in 1960— 
each had 29 percent of the vote. 

The following table shows the trend of 
the independent sentiment since then—as 
recorded in January and in the current test: 


Choice of candidates (independents only) 


Today | January 
1959 


Percent | Percent 
WRG APAE E E ENR SAE S 41 
Rockefeller. — 23 31 
Lodge. ~| 18 13 
Stassen... -s 9 11 
Others aks 2 1 
None; no opinion.......-..--....-- 7 12 


Governor Rockefeller’s tax program, which 
was at first attacked from both Republican 
and Democratic quarters, has since been 
widely hailed by the press as a great Rocke- 
feller victory. 

Just what impact, if any, this will have on 
his popularity across the Nation will be meas- 
ured in future Gallup poll tests of potential 
Republican candidate strength. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, Apr. 14, 1959] 


Nixon Leaps ROCKEFELLER 3-1 With County 
LEADERS 


New Tonk, April 13.—Three out of four Re- 
publican county leaders said in response to a 
survey that they favored Vice President RICH- 
amp M. Nixon over New York Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller for the GOP Presidential nom- 
ination in 1960, it was disclosed today. 

Letters asking GOP officials to state their 
choice between the two men were sent out by 
Look magazine. 

Of 1,957 replies received, the score was 1,374 
for Nrxon, 469 for Rockefeller, with 114 non- 
committal. 


Rockefeller leaped into the national lime- 
light last fall when he defeated Democratic 
Gov. Averell Harriman while Republicans 
throughout the country were taking a 
trouncing. His first act as Governor was to 
push a record spending and taxing program 
through the GOP-controlled State legislature. 

The magazine said its survey disclosed that 
Nixon's greatest support came from the larg- 
er States such as Pennsylvania, California, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio, while Rockefel- 
ler received his heaviest backing in Southern 
States. 

“Rockefeller has it 2-to-1 over Nixon in 
Alabama,” the magazine said. “The two men 
just about break even in Arkansas. Nixon 


has the edge in Georgia, but there is great ` 


interest in Rockefeller, and this is true gen- 
erally in other Southern States.” 

The e sald that of the 30 GOP 
leaders in New York who replied to the survey 
15 were for Rockefeller, 13 for Nixon, and 
2 expressed no preference. 
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Integrity and Courage—Address by 
Herbert Hoover at Dedication of Taft 
Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15; 1959 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and include the following ad- 
dress by former President Hoover. 
INTEGRITY AND COURAGE—ADpRESS BY HERBERT 

Hoover AT DEDICATION OF THE ROBERT A. 

Tarr MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON, D.C., APRIL 

14, 1959 

Possibly I knew Robert A. Taft during his 
public life longer than any living person. 
But I never think of him as Robert. As 
with millions of Americans he was Bob to 
me. And, on this occasion, I shall speak of 


` him as Bob, as I have always done during 


the 36° years of our close friendship and 
deep affection. 

When our country joined the First World 
War in 1917, Bob was rejected for service in 
the Army. Seeking some place for service, 
he joined the legal staff of the war organi- 
zations under my direction. That included 
not only service in Washington, but also 
service in Paris during the negotiation of 
the Treaty of Versailles. That great confer- 
ence on the fate of the world was going on 
almost next door. Part of Bob's duties were 
to work with the American delegation and, 
at times, the delegations of other nations. 
Here began his first experience in interna- 
tional conflicts, 

In those overcrowded days in Paris, the 
principal members of my staff and I dined 
together as the only moment when we could 
consider our overall plans and policies. On 
one of these dinner occasions Bob joined in 
with an impressive advocacy of the League 
of Nations. One of his observations I re- 
member well was an analysis of article 10 of 
the Covenant and his fears that it might be 
a stumbling block in Senate ratification. 

Later I watched with great pride his rise 
in public life through the Ohio State Legis- 
lature to the U.S. Senate, and his manifold 
services to our country ever since. 

But it is not my purpose to discuss his 
great record of service to the American peo- 
ple. That has been done and will be done 
again many times. 

As indicative of Bob’s character, it is not 
inappropriate for me to relate my relation 
with him in his last days. 

As Bob was very ill some of us had urged 
that he come to New York to consult spe- 
olalists of the medical profession.. On June 
12, 1953, he hobbled into my apartment on 
crutches saying he had arranged the ap- 
pointment for a checkup at a leading hos- 
pital later in the day. During 2 hours we 
mainly reviewed our American situation at 
home and abroad. He gave not the slightest 
indication of anything other than that he 
expected to continue in the battle for his 
ideas and principles. 

I visited him at the hospital where again 
his conversation bore on these subjects 
which dominated his mind. 
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I thought he intended to remain in the 
hospital where he had the aid of the leaders 
of the medical world. 

But on June 24, a few days after these 
visits, I attended a small conference in 
Washington on certain public matters. To 
my astonishment, Bob was there and taking 
an active and, as usual, a highly intelligent 
part. I chided him for leaving the hospital. 
But he stated he must attend to some im- 
portant matters in the Senate. Incidentally, 
3 days later, he hobbled into the Senate and 
asked permission to introduce an earlier 
speech on justice to Poland, 

On July 1, I went to Washington especially 
to see him and urge that he return to the 
New York hospital. His reply, which re- 
mains indelible in my mind, was: 

“My friend, you know what is the matter 
with me. I know what is the matter with 
me. I am going to die with my boots on.” 

This aneodote of his courage and devotion 
to his country was a passing incident. But 
to me, who had known him from boyhood, 
this was but another example of his mag- 
nificent courage and devotion which never 
wavered. 

Bob's other outstanding quality of char- 
acter was his intellectual and moral integrity- 

His sense of duty, his acknowledgment of 
obligation, his essential loyalty and patrio- 
tism were unusual in a day when men com- 
promised their souls for the crumbs of pop- 
ularity. 

He believed in political parties as a foun- 
dation of our elective system. To the end 
he remained an outstanding leader of the 
Republican Party. But his mind soared 
above the party. He regarded himself re- 
sponsible to safeguard this Nation from the 
corrosive poisons that were a veritable fall- 
out from the socialistic and communistic 
bombs being hurled upon this earth. These 
poisons not only came from Soviet Russia, 
but they also came form centers of irrespon- 
sible intellectualism which had made & 
creed of change for no greater purpose than 
to change. He became in the Senate a bul- 
wark against those forces of reaction that 
would tear the United States into sects 
and cults of warring theorists. He brought 
to the al problems of his country & 
trained practical mind. 

In these late years of my life, I look back 
with a glowing memory of those men who 
early joined with me in the work of reliev- 
ing human beings from starvation and pes- 
tilence. Young Bob Taft came into this 
work early in his life and from it he learned 
to what depths of misery human beings can 
be made to sink, not only by the course of 
events, but by faulty thinking, by whim- 
sical decisions on the part of those who are 
in control of governments. 

This early experience gave much to Bob’s 
direction. His interest in the rights and 
dignity of man was paramount; his efforts 
for the worker and their families were end- 
less; his concern with housing and health, 
untiring. 

Robert A. Taft was an official with a social 
conscience. He not only would not desert 
his post; he never deserted his people. 

Of course, he bore his cross. He was de- 
nounced as an isolationist, as a reactionary, 
as an enemy of the poor and a friend of the 
rich. These attacks never shook him, be- 
cause of his philosophy and moral attitude 
toward life. His conscience was always clear. 
He was one whorlost no sleep nights worry- 
ing that he would be found out, He lost 
much sleep over the fate of his country. 
He knew to the end that his was a mo 
attitude toward life and men and that he 
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had given to his country his last full meas- 
Ure of devotion, 

And so upon this hill where long he 
Served the American people stands this 
Monument not to his greatness but to his 
Virtue, Who is great and who is small in 
A Republic? It hardly matters. What does 
Matter is that. the essential virtues among 
men and women which made this country 
Strong, which bullt great cities and verdant 

out of a wilderness, which stand for 
Moral principles in public life, be preserved 
¥ Teminders of such men as Robert A, Taft. 

Fortunately, in the belfry of this monu- 
ment there is a magnificent carillon, 

When these great bells ring out, it will 
be a summons to integrity and courage. 


The Ridiculous Case of Mr. Daly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. BROYHILL. Nr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include a very interesting 
editorial which appeared in the Vir- 

an-Pilot, Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
Va., on Monday, March 23, 1959: 
THE RmiccLous Casg or Mr. DALY 


If the mayor is shown on a television 

t greeting a visiting beauty queen 

in his official capacity, his opponent for office 
entitled to equal time. If the latter can't 

d a beauty queen to match the mayor's, 

© must be given an opportunity to do or 

y something—anything—to square ac- 
Counts, And this something must be mas- 
dueraded before the public as news. 

This is what the Federal Communications 
fommission has said in interpreting the law 
E the Lar Daly case in Chicago, President 
or enhower is right when he terms the efect 

the decision “ridiculous.” Frank Stanton, 
President of CBS, is right when he calls it a 
Serious abridgement of freedom of the right 
report news. 

Briefly, Daly, a perennial candidate for of- 

ce, objected when the two major candidates 
ry the Chicago mayorality nomination—one 

them the incumbent mayor himself—were 

icted in regular news telecast filing nom- 

— tion papers, and when the mayor was 

tt ‘Own greeting President Frondizi of Argen- 

2 at the Chicago airport, Daly won equal 
me on a regular news telecast. 

None of the newscasts in question fea- 
flee Political speeches. They simply re- 

ted the station’s legitimate efforts to 
Cover what Is believed to be news. In a very 
l sense this vital editorial right was cir- 
SUumscribed in the Daly case. As Mr. Stanton 
ted out, a station which had to deyote 
qual newscast time to the dozens of candi- 
tes in a primary would have to solve its 
Ap lem by presenting no primary news at 


The trouble stems from the wording of 
2 315 of the Federal Communications 
th 1 not from the FCC, whose Chairman is 

avor of changing the act. The purpose 
the pertinent part of the section is to 
Provide equal time for candidates who wish 

Make political speeches, so that no single 
Political view can black out all others on 
we television networks. But the section is 
nent loosely, as indicated by this excerpt 

om the FOO's rules and regulations: 
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“But if any licensee shall permit any can- 
didate to use its facilities, it shall afford 
equal opportunities to all other such can- 
didates for that office.” 

No distinction is made between equal time 
for a political speech initiated by the candi- 
date and equal time on a legitimate newscast 
initiated by the station. It is a distinction 
which must be made. 

Remedial legisiation has been introduced 
in the Congress by Representative GLENN 
CUNNINGHAM. It should be acted upon fa- 
vorably by the lawmakers. 


Art Wall, Jr., Masters Open Golf ) 
Champion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY A. PROKOP 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. x PROKOP. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the 10th District of Pennsyl- 
vania are very proud of the recent 
achievement of one of our neighbors, 
Art Wall, Jr., of Honesdale—Wayne 
County—Pa., who was recently crowned 
as the Master Open Colf Champion at 
Augusta, Ga. Art Wall, Jr., is a true 
friend, a cooperative neighbor and by all 
means, a master golfer. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorials: , 

[From the Scranton Tribune, Apr. 7, 1959] 
ArT WALL, MASTERS CHAMPION 

All northeastern Pennsylvania delighted 

Sunday in the tremendous feat of Art Wall, 
Jr., the native son and resident who won the 
Masters Golf Tournament at Augusta, Ga., 
one of the premier golfing events of the year. 
A victory by the modest Honesdale competi- 
tor would have been welcomed under ordi- 
nary circumstances. But the manner in 
which this triumph was fashioned made his 
success all the more thrilling. 
. Wall's many friends and followers in this 
region were quite satisfied with his perform- 
ance during the first 3 days of play. Be- 
cause he was 6 strokes behind the leaders 
after 54 holes, they were confident he would 
finish well up in the money. It was felt, 
however, that his winning the tournament 
was out of the question, 

But Mr. Wall took care of that. In what 
has been described as the most fantastic 
finish in the history of the event, Art went 
over the last 18 holes with a 6 under par 66. 
The sensational performance overtook the 
field and withstood the best efforts of the 
other leading golfers who finished behind the 
Honesdale athiete. 

It has been the Tribune's privilege to re- 
cord the golfing prowess of Art Wall for 
Many years. His name has been on the 
Tribune's sport pages since boyhood, when 
he began making holes in one on the course 
in Wayne County. Wall’s uncanny ability 
to roll up a succession of holes in one made 
him a subject of a Ripley “Believe It or Not” 
feature some years ago. 

Wall's progress took him through any 
number of tournaments in this part of the 
country and he was a collegiate star at 
Duke University. Upon entering profes- 
sional ranks he worked with determination 
to win standing in one of the most com- 
petitive of all sports. His advance was 
steady but not spectacular. 
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This year, Art Wall's name has been on 
the lips of every golf devotee in the land. 
His winning of the Bing Crosby tournament 
and other successes have made him the 
leading money winner this year and he solid- 
ified his position Sunday by scoring the 
greatest single triumph of his career. The 
Tribune is happy to join in the congratula- 
tions due Art Wall, the 1959 Masters cham- 
pion. 


— 


From Scranton Times, Apr. 6, 1959] 
Reason To Be ProD 


All of northeastern Pennsylvania and par- 
ticularly his native Wayne County can share 
in the pride at the performance of Art Wall 
Jr., in capturing the coveted Masters golf 
tournament championship at Augusta, Ga., 
yesterday. The victory, achieved under most 
dramatic circumstances, brought Wall what 
is probably the richest prize open to the pros 
of golfdom. 

The Masters champion, who had blazed a 
trail of glory in the other major links tour- 
naments in which he had participated this 
year, has thus brought added luster to his 
hometown of Honesdale. What with Gen 
Lyman Lemnitzer having just climaxed a 
distinguished military career by his ap- 
pointment as Army Chief of Staff, the Wayne 
County seat certainly has reason for being 
proud these days. 


“Blame Yourself if Democracy Isn’t Re- 
sponsive”—Excerpts From a Speech by 
Clark Mollenhoff, of the Cowles Publi- 
cations, Delivered at the University of 
Cincinnati, March 3, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my privilege to read the speech 
which Clark Mollenhoff, of the Cowles 
publications, delivered at the University 
of Cincinnati on March 3 of this year. 
His address was entitled “Blame Your- 
self if Democracy Isn't Responsive." 

From this title, you will know that 
this address deals with the apathy which 
exists among large segments of the 
yoters throughout the land. This is an 
aspect of democracy which concerns me 
very much, and with Mr. Mollenhoff’s 
permission, I have taken certain ex- 
cerpts from the speech and ask consent 
that they be reprinted here so that 
others can search their souls, as I have 
done, to try to find ways in which to 
dissipate this apathy. Excerpts of the 
speech follow: 

Unless this is a highly unusual student 
body, you are probably a pretty good cross- 
section of the complacency of America in 
politics. 

You are the highly respectable. You feel 
you know what democracy means, because 
you are students and have read about it in 
textbooks. Democracy is something that 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and a few other assorted heroes 
established as a part of our form of govern- 
ment. You feel that the battles for democ- 
racy are over in this country. You are con- 
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tent to sit back and enjoy this birthright 
handed down to you by others. 

When you leave the campus, you will vow 
to be interested in politics because it is the 
respectable and decent thing todo. You will 
reason that politics needs people like your- 
self to overcome the ignorance of the masses. 
You will regard yourselves as enlightened, as 
educated and understanding the issues. 
There will be phrases from your college texts 
that will stick with you. They will trip off 
of your tongues, and you will leave the im- 
pression among many of your acquantances 
that you understand government. 

Some of you will take the highly practical 
business approach to politics. You will be 
the middle-of-the-roaders on everything. 
You will be understanding of all positions, 
except any position that might be considered 
extreme. You will do your best to avoid any 
comments that are of an extremely critical 
nature, for there are those who would regard 
such comments as partisan. You may even 
try to keep a foot in each political camp, 
because you think it is good business. 


Some of you will be in the political fad- ` 


dists. You will follow the majority. If it is 
popular to like Eisenhower, you will like 
him. If it is popular to criticize him, you 
will follow that line. If it is popular in your 
circles to dislike Joe McCarthy, you will 
criticize him on all counts, If it is popular 
to hate Walter Reuther or Herbert Hoover or 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, you will obediently 
comply. It is easier to go along with labels. 
It is easier to accept a popular view than 
to do the study necessary to have a balanced 
judgment. You may follow the line of some 
columnists who dislike dealing in facts, but 
regard themselves as dealing in enlightened 
impressions. This makes it easy to criticize 
officials for being too rash, or a few weeks 
later to accuse another official of having 
failed to produce a dynamic or an imagina- 
tive program, 

Some of you wil become strict partisans. 
You will fall into a group that terms every- 
thing that is disiiked as radical or leftwing. 
Or, you may be the other extreme partisans 
who find everything the other party does is 
reactionary. 

Unless something jars your sense of duty, 
only a few of you will have the industry to 
really work and learn the facts behind the 
complex problems that face the Nation. Un- 
less someone stirs your conscience, only a 
few of you will have the courage to try to do 
something to stop those forces that work 
constantly to undermine democracy, 

I hope that I can stimulate just a little 
more interest in thoughtful participation in 
government. Democracy is not necessarily 
@ success in the broad sweep of history un- 
less it continues for many more years to 
demonstrate that people can and will learn 
enough to be able to govern themselves. To 
succeed our system of government needs 
thoughtful participation by citizens as office- 
holders, as taxpayers, as witnesses before 
governmental bodies, and as plain vot- 
ers. see 

Law enforcement must depend on the citi- 
zens as well as the police, prosecutors, and 
judges. If our Government is to succeed, 
the police must be able to depend on rea- 
sonable cooperation from citizens who have 
knowledge of crimes, or other information 
that is detrimental to society. Citizens 
must avoid the attitude that there is some- 
thing dishonorable in telling the truth to 
law enforcement officials, 

If our courts and our congressional com- 
mittees are to obtain the truth, it is neces- 
sary that the citizens respond to subpenas 
and tc the best of their ability relate the 
facts without trying to exaggerate or mini- 
mize the incidents. 


As jurors, each citizen has a duty to weight 
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the evidence carefully and apply reasonable 
standerds under the instructions of the 
court. If our judicial system is to work and 
command respect, it must not be thrown out 
of balance by jurors who let race, religion, 
nationality, or personal prejudice influence 
the verdict. * * * 

Voters’ lethargy Is at fault when there Is 
widespread fraud or mismanagement in goy- 
ernment, It cannot be overemphasized that 
your rights are involved in nearly every 
major scandal that perverts or corrupts gov- 
ernment. * * * 

There is a common tendency for voters to 
pay little attention to government. They 
drift, and they rationalize their lack of 
interest by explaining that,they fill their 
role in a democracy by periodically going to 
the polls when something important Is up, 

I enjoy seeing voters storming to the polis, 
infuriated at tax bills. Ready to puli the 
lever in condemnation of government ex- 
travagance. I like to see them march out 
at election day and slap down a safety com- 
missioner, sheriff, mayor, judge, or Governor 
who wastes public funds or is associating 
with the underworld. This is democracy in 
action, but there is too little such action. 

It is not enough to stir out and vote every 
few years when an issue hits directly at your 
pocketbook. And. there are times when a 
good citizen should take a long view of de- 
mocracy and vote against his pocketbook. 
It is not enough that you express yourself 
only when the arbitrary action or improp- 
er conduct of a public official happens to 
prick your sense of right and wrong. 

Unfortunately, there are many vital issues 
that voters ignore. They ignore them be- 
cause they do not understand them well 
enough even to see that their own personal 
rights are at stake. 

It isn't just the Teamsters Union that is 
involved when Teamster Boss Hoffa dips into 
a million dollar tax-exempt treasury in De- 
troit to help elect city prosecutors, judges, 
mayors, and Governors. -Your right before 
those public officials could be at stake. 

Involved is your right to aggressive inves- 
tigations, and aggressive enforcement of the 
law if you, your family, or your friends are 
the victims of gunmen, robbers or extortion- 
ists. This is vital to you, for you cannot 
lye without fear if your law enforcement 
officials—police, prosecutors or courts—have 
been bought or influenced by the money of 
a corrupt union or a corrupt business. 

If you can't count on reasonably good 
law enforcement, then your person and your 
property are not safe. If you can't count 
on fair administration of justice by the 
courts, then you have lost nearly all of your 
rights. 

There is-a slogan which says, we should 
“See America First.” I would say that it 
should be “Know America First.” 

It is as good to know as much as possible 
of international affairs, but it is a mistake 
to become so concerned with studying inter- 
national affairs that you don't know your 
own Government. 

You must know your own system thorough- 
ly if you are to be in a position to analyze 
other systems, and compare them with your 
own. Don't be afraid to look at the weak- 
nesses of your system, because in examining 
it thoroughly you will come across the 
strengths that make democracy the best 
system when there is true citizen participa- 
tion, 2 

Time is a problem for all of us, so we must 
give priority to those things most important. 
Ask yourself what you can actually do about 
international affairs, and you will find there 
is little you can do unless you plan on making 
politics or the foreign service a career. Even 
our President and Secretary of State are 
limited in their control of the international 
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They can devise the most perfect 
. and have 100 percent support in 
the United States, but they must still depend 
on the cooperation of allies and the reason- 
ableness of the Soviet bloc. 

I am not saying you should abandon in- 
terest in foreign affairs. I am mereiy saying 
you should concentrate on those matters 
which you can influence for a better operat- 
ing democracy. 

Study your city, county, State and Fed- 
eral Government. Dig into both. sides of 
every major dispute, and try to come up 
with your own conclusions without relying 
on the force of public opinion. Don't be 
afraid of arguing one point of view, and don’t 
be afraid to change your mind when you find 
from time to time that you've jumped at a 
wrong conclusion. 

In learning to know your local government, 
you will learn about State Government. In 
learning about State Government, you will 
naturally follow some threads into Federal 
Government, If you have done your home- 
work properly, you will be in a good practl- 
eal position to examine other governmental 
systems and to analyze the problems inyolved 
in international organizations such as the 
U.N. or NATO. 

If you study no more than the Teamsters 
Union, you would get a good working knowl- 
edge of the real—not theoretic—problems of 
guaranteeing free elections, You would also 
see how easy it is for union democracy to be 
turned into union dictatorship, and it will 
make you more sensitive to those forces that 
tend to break down and corrupt democracy 
in unions and in Government. 

I do not intend to paint a picture of bad 
government, and I do not want to destroy 
your faith in the many fine officials in gov- 
ernment. I do want to impress you with 
these facts: 

Government. officials are human beings 
and they will be only as good as the voters 
make them be. 

They will be swayed by the human desire 
for money, and they will rationalize thelr 
petty larcency or grand larceny on grounds 
that they have earned it through public 
service. 

They will stay honest as long as they bê- 
lieve that the yoters’ and the law-enforce- 
ment system will punish dishonesty. 

They will be courageous and rise above 
themselyes if they feel only reasonably cer- 
tain that crusade for clean government will 
be rewarded by your support. 

Those who steal your rights and your 
money will try to make it appear that your 
rights are not really in jeopardy. They will 
try to distort the picture or minimize their 
thefts and tell you that your financial in- 
terest is so small that you should not be con- 
cerned. They will feed you the line that 
“everybody is doing it,” and that somehow 
you are naive or too much of an idealist if you 
become enraged at.a little dishonesty in 
government. 

If you swallow this line, then you are no 
better than those rank-and-file Teamster 
Union members who kick in their $5 a month 
in dues, and declare they don't care What 
Jimmy Hoffa and his friends do with it. You 
are not free citizens in a democracy under 
those circumstances, you are spineless and in 
danger of becoming conscienceless. 

There are crooked officeholders who have 
been reelected year after year by spreading 
the word that their opponent is just as big 
& crook as they are. If you have to choos? 
between two rascals, then throw the old 
rascal out and take the new one. You can 
throw the new one out in a couple of years. 
When you are faced with such a delimm4 
vote in rebellion against those proven 
have violated the public trust. 


scene. 
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Proposed Guaranteed Farm Storage 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
Ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Eddy County Crops and 
Committee Projected Planning 
Group. 
A There being no objection, the resolu- 
ion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
Eppy Country CROP IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, 
New Rockford, N. Dak., April 6, 1959. 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
Judiciary Committee, 
. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


L 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT MEETING OF THE EDDY 
COUNTY CROPS AND SOILS COMMITTEE PRO- 
JECTED PLANNING GROUP, MARCH 13, 1959 
Sir: 
ak Whereas the surplus grains are now in 
è hands of the storage industry; and 
2. Whereas the fiow of grain into the 
t rcial market can be stabilized by on- 
he-farm storage; and 
3. Whereas the farmers would receive a 
Sreater share of the consumers dollar, and 
t a decrease in the expense to the Federal 
ernment and the consumer, and 
4. Whereas the cost of storage can be re- 
uced by farm storage; and 
5, Whereas CCC could then reduce hold- 
gs, thereby deducing surplus; and 
8. Whereas farm storage of yital foods 
Would be an asset in the form of decentral- 
tion of vital food supplies in case of na- 
mal emergencies: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we are in favor of giving 
© farmer a guaranteed storage program on 
Stored grain; whereby a farmer would 
8 his loan price, plus storage, for a period 
P to April first on the third year follow- 
Dt the harvest of that crop. The loan price 
“hey Storage would be paid at date of loan. 
&t any time the farmer redeemed his grain 
fore this date, he would be liable for the 
Ul price of the loan plus interest. If at 
tne time the Government called the grain in, 
© farmer would not be Mable for any stor- 
age used.“ 
if at any time the Government wishes to 
ah, acreage; then price of commodity 
thins go up in the same percentage ratio; 
5 being in line with manmade supply and 
emand. 
Sincerely, 


d 


Ch A. J. MULLENEERG, 
airman, Crops and Soils Committee, 
Eddy County Projected Planning. 
Ne be it resolved that the above resolu- 
on be forwarded to: 
Bone Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
D Sent of the United States, Washington, 


nes Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, Secre- 
Agri, of Agriculture, U.S. Department of 
Culture, Washington, D.C. 
The Honorable ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Chair- 
Den. Agriculture and Forestry Committee, 
S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
W Honorable Harop D. Cooney, Chair- 
rea Agricultural Committee, House of Rep- 
‘sentatives, Washington, D.C. 
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The Honorable Jame L. WHITTEN, Appro- 
priations Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C, 

The Honorable W. R. PoĘaceE, Agricultural 
Committee, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The Honorable Don L. SHort, Agriculture 
Committee, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The Honorable Miuton R. Youna, Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Committee, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

The Honorable Quentin N. Buropicx, In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

The Honorable Husert H. HUMPHREY, Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Honorable Ler Metcatr, Ways and 
Means Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Glen Talbott, State president, North 
Dakota Farmers Union, Jamestown, N. Dak. 

Mr. James Patton, National president, 
Farmers Union, Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Charles B. Shuman, president, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago 54, III. 

Mr. R. D. Magil, president, North Dakota 
Farm Bureau, Verona, N. Dak. 

Mr. Herschel D, Newsom, master, National 
Grange Headquarters, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

Mr. M. W. Thatcher, general manager, 
Grain Terminal Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Honorable John Davis, Governor of 
North Dakota, Capitol Building, Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 

The Honorable FRANK CARLSON, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, D.C, 

The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, Judiciary 
Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

The Honorable OnIN LANGEN, Government 
Operations Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

The Honorable Vicror L. Anruso, Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. O, S. Stauffer, president and publish- 
er, Capper Puplications, Inc, 121-123 W. 
Eighth Street, Topeka, Kans. 

Mr. Dick Hanson, editor, Successful Farm- 

Ming, 1716 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. Lane Palmer, managing editor, Farm 
Journal, Inc., Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. - 

Mr. W. D. Hoard, Jr.. general manager, 28 

Milwaukee Avenue, West, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. 

Mr. R. E. Nicholson, general manager, the 
Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Mr. William H. Kircher, managing editor, 
the Farmer, 55 East 10th Street, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Mr. Frank Waddle, editor, Better Farm- 
ing Methods, Mount Morris, III. 

Mr. Joseph E. Wills, superintendent, Sen- 
ate Press Gallery, 2907 John Marshall Drive, 
Arlington, Va. 

Mr. William J. Donaldson, Ir, superin- 
tendent, House Press Gallery, 3730 Brandy- 
wine Street, Washington, D.C. 


Letter From Polish Refugee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following letter from a Polish refu- 
gee, Mr. Tadeusz Gasowski of Detroit, 
Mich., for whose relief I introduced a 
private bill which passed the House and 
Senate during the 85th Congress, I 
thought this letter would be of interest 
to all Members of the House since it indi- 
cates just how much the people behind 
the Iron Curtain look to this country for 
encouragement and reassurances that 
they are not forgotten by the free world. 
Derrorr, MICH., April 13, 1959. 
Hon, Congressman Atvin M. BENTLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BENTLEY: I know that 
you will be glad to hear that I have just re- 
ceived a letter from my sister in Warsaw, 
who writes me that President Eisenhower's 
speech on the occasion of the anniversary of 
NATO made a tremendous impression on 
all the people of Poland, lifting their spirit, 
morale, hope, and raising the confidence in 
the United States and the Western World. 
She writes that this was the best news for 
Polish people since the end of the Second 
World War, which has enslaved Poland and 
other Eastern European countries, 

“We like Ike more and more,“ she rites 
in her letter. A 

Very respectfully yours, 
TADEUSZ GASOWSKI, 


Lawrence (Mass.) Council No. 67, 
Knights of Columbus, Protests Presen- 
tation of Television Commercials Which 
Offend Public Morals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a resolution adopted by the 
Lawrence (Mass.) Council No. 67, 
11 5 ane of Columbus, on March 16, 
1959: 

“Whereas certain commercials, especially 
those advertising ladies’ undergarments, cur- 
rently belng shown on television, tend to be 
indecent and immoral in nature; and 

“Whereas such commercials are being ex- 
hibited in ever-increasing number and va- 
riety; and 

“Whereas such commercials are unde- 
sirable and improper for viewing by the pub- 
lic in general and by the youth of our Nation 
in particular; be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
council strongly protests the presentation of 
television commercials which offend public 
morals; and that notice of its protest be sent 
to the Columbia Broadcasting System, the 
National Broadcasting Co., the American 
Broadcasting Co., and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission.” 


The above resolution was offered, consid- 
ered, and unanimously yoted by the mem- 
bers of Lawrence Council No, 67 at the 


regular meeting of the council held March 
16, 1959, 


Reno J. ORLANDO, 
Grand Knight. 
Attested: 
ALBERT J. PETERSON, 
Recording Secretary. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to insert 
the following letter written by Mr. 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, to a glass dealer, Mr. R. N. 
Park, of Waterloo, Iowa, which I believe 
is self-explanatory. The letter deals 
with my bill H.R. 2729, and I believe 
helps justify its introduction: 

Marcu 26, 1959. 
Mr. R. H. PARK, 
Park Paint & Glass Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa 

Dear Mr. PARK: Your certified letter dated 
‘March 21 received yesterday and contents 
of same very carefully noted, In view of the 
fact you sent a copy of your letter to Con- 
gressmen Bentley, Halleck, McCormack, Sen- 
ators Long, Sparkman, Johnson, and FTC 
Chairman Gwynne, we are likewise sending 
a copy of our answer to them. 

Our files disclose that there has been cor- 
respondence between this office and yourself 
beginning in July 1957 and, due to this and 
other correspondence and our contact with 
people in the glass industry over these past 
2 years, we have kept this subject matter in 
front of us in view of other industries hav- 
ing the same problem so that we could 
evaluate the overall and at the proper time 
take the proper action. 

If the writer's memory serves him right, 
the problems of the glass dealers as it re- 
lates to their source of supply was brought 
to my attention some 4 or 5 years ago. In 
fact a conference was held in Washington, 
the office of the federation, with a repre- 
sentative spokesman of the independent 
glass dealers in St. Louis, at which time they 
proceeded to confer with Federal Trade Com- 
mission officials. : 

Apparently there has been lack of overall 
unity in your group. We found this out 
from contacts in this office by a representa- 
tive spokesman of the glass dealers in the 
North Atlantic States. We recommended to 
them that there should be unity in action 
on the overall objective. Particularly note 
this in my statement that I made before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on March 20, this year, copy en- 
closed. 

The writer, in his private capacity prior 
to his official connection with the federation 
12 yars back, has been in closest daily con- 
tact with both the House and Senate Small 
Business Committees since their inception. 
This is an 18-year background that should 
put us in a position in the overall evalua- 
tion of these committee's operation in behalf 
of small business, 

In the early days of the committees, both 
in” the Senate and in the House, in 1941 
and 1942, to the everlasting credit of those 
committees, although they lacked legislative 
power in introducing legislation they were 
able to develop legislative action out of the 
committees and followed through con- 
sistently on the recommended legislation. 
This applies particularly to the action of 
the Senate Small Business Committee in 
1942, legislative action created within the 
committee itself, and I am referring par- 
ticularly to the rubber tires bill that pro- 
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vided for complete divorcement of tire 
manufacturers in the retail field. 

Within the past week or two a press con- 
ference was held by the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee and tt will be found at that 
time the writer put a question to the Chair- 
man and members of the committee in the 
press conference, “Realizing that the com- 
mittee lacked legislative authority, could 
small business expect some positive action 
coming out of the committee that would 
recommend to another standing committee 
legislative action on the problems affecting 
various small businesses?“ We maintain and 
rightfully so, that, no discredit to the com- 
mittee, the study period is over and small 
business looks for positive relief. 

To the credit of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee in 1947, through our engi- 
neering we were able to have the committee 
take positive action in forcing the hands of 
the Federal Trade Commission to invoke the 
quantity discount rule for the rubber tire 
industry. That was the first time that that 
action was instituted for any industry dur- 
ing the life of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

The action of the Government in this 
case has been kicked around in the Federal 
courts and we have made respectful de- 
mands on both committees for a thorough 
investigation of the handling of this major 
case by the Government agency. Although 
we were promised nearly 2 years ago that 
such action would be instituted, up to this 
time no positive action has been taken, 

Bear in mind that this action of the 
Government at that time applied only to the 
rubber tire industry in public hearings be- 
fore the Senate Commerce Committee, and 
that committee was aware of the importance 
of this action that if the rule was validated 
it would have far-reaching effect on other 
industries plagued with the same monopolis- 
tic tactics as the rubber tire industry, In 
other words, it would have been beneficial 
no doubt to you in the glass industry. 

As to the operation of manufacturers in 
the retail feld, it would be well for you to 
review the docket of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion versus Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co,, 
the order dated March 5, 1936, and then you 
will have the whole history of the overall 
action of the manufacturers operating in the 
retail field in unfair competition with their 
own independents. 

To the everlasting credit of Congressman 
ALVIN BENTLEY, I believe the record will 
show either late in November or early in 
December, 1958, the Congressman asked me 
to confer with him on ahy recommendations 
we could offer to him that would bring re- 
lief to efficient independent business. A 
conference was heid with the Congressman's 
staff on the preliminaries and in this pre- 
liminary conference the utilization of pres- 
ent antitrust laws was considered, not new 
legislation. 

Shortly thereafter I had arranged confer- 
ences with the five members of the Federal 
‘Trade Commission and also with the head of 
the Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice. The conference with the Commis- 
ston was held on December 10 with four of 
the five members present, the conference last- 
ing 2 hours and 20 minutes with no inter- 
ruptions and this is something out of the 
ordinary. The conference was confined to 
the present laws entrusted to the Federal 
Trade Commission as to enforcement in 
bringing the necessary reller to small busi- 
ness, no particular industry involved. To 
the credit of the Commissioners, it was prob- 
ably one of the most productive conferences 
ever held in behalf of small business, with 
close attention to the problems given by all 
members of the Commission, those present. 

Later in the day a similar conference was 
held with the head of the Antitrus Division, 
1 hour or more and with no interruptions. 
In both of these conferences, fortunately, I 
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was accom unexpectedly by the Assist- 
ant to the President of the Federation. 

Upon our return to the office, I prepared a 
memorandum as to the results of these con- 
ferences and I requested him to prepare his 
memorandum, and then both memorandums 
were reviewed one by the other. There was 
no collusion. The memorandums disclosed 
that under the present Robinson-Fatman 
Act, as to certain unfair trade practices, the 
action was deficient to bring the necessary 
relief to efficient independent business. 

Then he returned to our head office in 
Burlingame, Calif., and he prepared a memo- 
randum for the proposed new legislation that 
would strike at the unfair practices of cer- 
tain major manufacturers in the retail field. 
He made at least four specific recommenda- 
tions of what the legislation should embody- 
Bear in mind, neither he nor the writer are 
economists or members of the legal profes- 
sion, but form our conclusions from actual 
true experience in the business world. 

I might add that the writer has had 50 
years’ experience in the automotive servicing 
field, owning and operating his own inde- 
pendent business for 30 years or more, 80, 
this gives me the factual information of the 
basic problems that are existing within all 
segments of that industry, which includes 
your own. 

With this information, then we conferred 
further with Congressman s staff 
and the outcome of that conference was con- 
tinual conferences through the cooperation 
of Congressman BENTLEY with the House Leg- 
islative Counsel to draft the best possible 
legislation that would be enforceable by the 
Government and the courts. 

Bear in mind that the Federation stands 
for free and fair competition. We have never 
received any direct directions by majority 
vote calling for any action that would bring 
about price fixing, either direct or indirect. 

No legislation that could be drafted could 
ever hope to cure all problems, however, 4 
start must be made and, you believe it or 
not, at the recent hearings on the fair trad 
legislation before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, no single 
person present, representing many groups in 
favor of the fair trade legislation, rendered 
one adverse opinion against the Bentley bill. 
H.R. 2729. In fact, I may state that the 
chairman of the House Judiciary, in a short 
conversation with him last week, stated to 
me, when I explained the objectives of the 
bill, in simple understanding words, Burger; 
that’s a good bill, nothing wrong with that. 
And, only yesterday, the executive manager 
of possibly one of the most successful trade 
associations in the United States, I am Te% 
ferring to the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, stated to me that the Bentley bill 
was a good Dill and that he was going to 
make recommendation that the bill be re- 
ported out favorably in a separate re 
A representative of a consumer group that 
was present stated in substance the same 
thought. 

You will be interested in a statement filed 
with the committee by a spokesman of the 
glass industry. He cites numerous cases of 
unfair competition but it is noted that in the 
statment no recommendation is made as to 
procedure to correct this. Bear in mind, 
Mr. Park, this is no criticism. 

Let me conclude this letter, Mr. Park, that 
if this legislation as proposed by Congress: 
man BENTLEY is approved by the Congress.! 
can result in major attention by many indus- 
tries to accept this bill, as voted by the 
Congress, and put into effect constrügtive 
sales policy—and if they fail to take positive 
action, then Congress itself, to protect inde- 
pendent business, will be forced to 
about more drastic legislation. 

Let me confirm this statement in no un- 
certain terms. The rubber tire industry p 
notorious in its action in the retail fel 
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Tu say some of the major rubber companies, 
and if they don't “stop, look, and listen“ on 
the proposal as outlined in the Bentley bill, 
there will be no alternative action, as it 
applies to that industry, but for Congress to 
Positive action on the rubber tires bill, 
Which is still pending in the Congress. 

It is my opinion, and not from a profes- 
Sional standpoint, that a corrective start has 
been made to bring about fair competition 
through the splendid action of Congressman 
Bentixy, H.R. 2729, and we believe that it 
ratined by the Congress will go a long way 
to bring about long over due fair competi- 
tion in the retall field as it applies to all 
industries where they are in competition 
With their own independent retailers. 

Purther, small business owes a vote of 

to Congressman BENTLEY, and pos- 

Sibly thanks to the federation, for what we 

are attempting to do is to bring about the 
relief. 

I want to take this time to complement 
You for giving us your views, in fact, it is 
through constructive suggestions from our 
Members that we are able to follow out their 
recommendations to the letter, as our inter- 
est and sole interest is to serve the best 
interest of efficient independent business 
nationwide. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President, National Federation 
of Independent Business. 
Wasuincton, D, C. 


Boland Pays Tribute to Secretary Dulles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Saddened to learn of the resignation of 
tary of State Dulles. I am sure 
all of the peoples of the free world 
feel likewise. He had a profound knowl- 
edge of world affairs gleaned over a life- 
e of study and experience. 
In my judgment, he was a great Sec- 
of State who served in that post 
uring one of the most difficult diplo- 
Matic periods in the history of our 
Nation, 
DULLES’ CONTRIBUTION TO MAINTENANCE OF 
WESTERN ALLIANCE 
Despite great personal sacrifices, he 
Made exhausting trips throughout the 
World and successfully matched wits 
with the Communists. His contribution 
Was immeasurable in keeping the West- 
Alliance together under the most 
circumstances. 
His role was compounded with diffi- 
culty because he could place little or no 
ce on the words of his Soviet ad- 
Versaries. Yet he had a sixth sense in 
Anticipating Soviet weakness and he was 
a master at persuading Western states- 
men to stand firm with him on vital 
issues. His adamant position forced the 
Viet to retreat many times. 
HE Was ONE OF THE WORLD'S OUTSTANDING 
STATESMEN 
Mr. Speaker, I am sure that when his- 
torians view his tenure in perspective, 
my will record that Secretary of State 
Sat was one of the outstanding 
: tesmen in the fight against the 
Dread of communism, 
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Electric Power From the Oceans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, volumes 
have been written concerning the urg- 
ency for all-out efforts for American 
scientific improvement to meet the Soviet 
threat, Although the past year has seen 
an upsurge in scientific activity, it ap- 
pears to me that we are barely scraping 
the surface toward attainment of this 
objective. 

Use of the oceans in the generation 
of electricity is a distinct possibility. In 
Maine, we are particularly interested in 
the development of the Passamaquoddy 
tidal power project. It is hoped that the 
International Joint Commission report 
on the Quoddy project, to be released in 
October of this year, will recommend the 
construction of a facility to harness the 
tides in order to generate electricity, 
If the report is favorable, oceanographic 
research could play an important role in 
the development of this project. 


The following article, which originally 
appeared in the New Bedford Mass., 
Standard-Times, outlines yet another 
exciting possibility for the development 
of electricity from oceanic sources. We 
are naturally happy that our English 
allies have been highly successful in un- 
dertaking research in this field. But 
where are the funds to support similar 
achievements by American scientists? 
We cannot continually trail the interna- 
tional scientific field without losing the 
prestige and stature so necessary to our 
success in the cold war. Intense concen- 
tration in the field of oceanographic re- 
search is urgently required. A lesser 
effort might prove catastrophic. 


The article from the Standard-Times 

follows: 

Sea BATTLE, 1958: Key ro Svurvivar, XI 
Untreo States Is LAC IN IN Race To 
Harness H-Boms 

(By Everett S. Allen) 

(Whether it be for war or peace, the oceans 
of the world probably hold the secret to hu- 
manity's future. The nation that unlocks 
those mysteries first will direct the future 
course of mankind. One of the world's out- 
Standing ocean-study centers is the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution. There and 
at other marine-science research centers in 
the East, The Standard-Times conducted a 2- 
month study to determine who is ahead. 
These stories tell the results of that re- 
search.) 

The harnessing of the hydrogen bomb to 
produce from the oceans enough electricity 
to supply mankind for 1 billion years is just 
a matter of time. To Americans, the most 
important aspect of this international race 
for cheap power is that the United States 
presently is not leading the field. 

There is considerable evidence to indi- 
cate that diplomatic courtesy, rather than 
scientific justice, brought about the joint 
United States-British announcement on this 
Process, referred to as hydrogen fusion. For 
non-Governmient authorities in both coun- 
tries have indicated the British scored a 
clear “first” in the controlled release of the 
H- bomb type of energy for eventual peace- 
Tul application. 
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FRANCE IN RACE, TOO 

It may be that other nations also are 
ahead of American scientists in this field. 
Both the French and Russians are known 
to be working on it. Roger Balfas, director 
of France's research center on thermonuclear 
fusion, sald experiments were being con- 
ducted at the laboratory of Fountenay-aux- 
Roses near Paris and that “there is no doubt 
that Prance is in a good position in the race 
for thermonuclear energy.” 

I, V. Kurchatov, director of the Atomic 
Energy Institute of the Soviet Union's Acad- 
emy of Sciences, said “several more years of 
strenuous research” will be required before 
thermonuclear power can be harnessed suc- 
cessfully for industrial use. He acknow- 
ledged the British had attained “signal sci- 
entific results” in their efforts along this 
line, 

Here's what the British “breakthrough” 
amounts to: 

This hydrogen fusion process involves the 
fusing of four nuclei of hydrogen into one 
nucleus of helium, This is the process re- 
sponsible for the immense amounts of en- 
ergy, in the form of heat and light, given 
off by the sun. 

PLENTIFUL IN SEA WATER 


The type of hydrogen that scientists are 
attempting to fuse is deuterlum, which is 
present in enormous amounts in the ocean, 
and which derives its name from the fact 
that it is twice the weight of normal hydro- 
gen and is therefore in the category of heavy 
hydrogen. 

Two problems exists in attempting to fuse 
nuclei of deuterium to generate electricity 
in quantity. First, a very high temperature 
is required. Secondly, some type of special 
container is needed to contain the gas after 
it has been raised to the temperature 
needed. 

It has been estimated that temperatures 
of 370 million degrees Centigrade would 
be required to establish a fire of deuterium 
that would be self-sustaining and that 
would give off more energy than was required 
to keep it going. This temperature is more 
than 20 times that of the interior of the sun. 

As for the container, scientists are using 
an electrical current to create a magnetic 
field inside of a material container. This 
prevents the hot gas from touching the 
walls of the actual container and thus losing 
its energy. 

American experiments report the reach- 
ing of temperatures of as high as 6 million 
degrees, 

TO SURPASS THE SUN 

On Februsry 5, Sir John Cockcroft, Nobel 
Prize-winning director of the British atomic 
research establishment at Harwell, told 
members of the Royal Society in London 
that Britain's Zeta apparatus soon would 
surpass the sun’s core temperature. which 
he estimated at 15 million degrees QOentl- 
grade. 

The British group at Harwell also has 
been credited with being the first in the 
world to report a 5 million-degree tempera- 
ture, which at the time of achievement was 
about five times greater than any tempera- 
ture achieved up to that time. It is believed, 
for example, that the French have attained 
temperatures of deuterium plasma up to 
about 1 million degrees. What the Russians 
have accomplished is not known. 

Most important of all, however, is the 
British success in keeping the hot gas away 
from the walls of the container in which it 
is heated; if this cannot be achieved, it falls 
in temperature. The British have accom- 
plished this for periods of two one-thou- 
sandths to five one-thousandths of a second, 
during which the heated gas has been iso- 
lated from the tube's walls. Harwell reports 
there appears to be no fundamental reason 
why longer times, together with much higher 
temperatures, cannot be achieved. 
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LONG-RANGE PROJECT 


Dr. Peter Thonemann, research director 
of Britain’s -Zeta project, has announced 
there is no reason why temperatures exceed- 
ing 100 million degrees should not be 
achieved with equipment based on the Zeta 
principle. 

One pound of deuterium could produce 43 
million kilowatt-hours of power. The aver- 
age American family uses about 3,000 kilo- 
watts a year. 

This is, however, not a short-range project; 
best estimates indicate fusion might be 
harnessed for the production of power in 
10 to 15 years. It certainly will be years 
before we will be able to build and operate 
commercial reactors utilizing the ocean's 
deuterium, thus producing electrical power 
in sufficient quantity for meeting the needs 
of mankind. 

It will take years to develop a thermo- 
nuclear device that yields more energy than 
it consumes; it will take years to get such & 
device from the status of laboratory experi- 
ments to a full-scale power producer, as 
Lewis L, Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has indicated. 

But it is a matter of time only before the 
oceans will produce a cheap and virtually 
inexhaustible source of electrical energy for 
a world that already is scanning its dwin- 
dling fuel supplies with apprehension—and 
those include both coal and oil. 


RACE IS VITAL 


It is, therefore, critically important, not 
only for domestic well-being and the main- 
tenance of a standard of living that could 
be lowered only with agony, for Americans 
to keep in the forefront of this contest. 

This is true even if war is not on the hori- 
zon—and no one can be sure of that—even 
if only the cold war continues, in which it is 
fundamentally necessary to uphold the pres- 
tige of the United States in the eyes of the 
underdeveloped nations. These nations need 
cheap power; they will have a tendency to 
turn to those countries, East or West, that 
can give it to them. Once hydrogen fusion 
is licked, it can be used on rivers, lakes, and 
ponds, as well as the ocean, so every country 
would find it practically adaptable. 

Sputnik ‘is flashy, it is visible. When the 
United States lagged in that race, millions of 
Americans became irate and demanded ac- 
tion. Hydrogen fusion, at the moment, is 
both difficult to understand and not in the 
least spectacular. So most of America, which 
failed to comprehend what it was reading 
when the first announcements were made of 
this process, is not demanding anything. 

But if it should be that the cold war were 
resolved in the theaters of politics, soclology, 
science, and economics—instead of through 
gargantuan military contests—the alliance 
that could show the way to bringing lights, 
heat. electric motors, automatic water 
pumps, and refrigeration to the have-not 
peoples of the world would be a long way 
ahead. 

ENGINEERS NOT ENOUGH 

Sometimes, there is a tendnecy to forget 
this is not the era of World War Ii when the 
fruits of British scientific thinking (fog-dis- 
pelling apparatus, submarine-detecting de- 
vices, radar improvements, and jet propul- 
sion) were handed over the U.S. engineers to 
be put to practical application. 

Engineers alone are not enough. The time 
has come when the United States has to give 
its well-qualified scientists the encourage- 
ment, time, money, and atmosphere in which 
they can do their own thinking. No nation 
has a monopoly on ideas, but the United 
States voluntarily has deprived itself of its 
quota. 

In America, for far too many years, there 
has been a woeful Inck of emphasis upon 
pure science—particularly in the field of 
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oceanography and other affiliated earth sci- 
ences—which has had a tendency to make us 
a one-horse country as far as new ideas are 
concerned, the high horsepower of our super- 
ficial gadgetry notwithstanding, 


Address by the Honorable Stuart Syming- 
ton, U.S. Senator, at the Kansas Dem- 
ocratic Club in Topeka, Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, a great 
address was delivered on the evening of 
April 11 by Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senator from Missouri, before a 
dinner meeting of the Kansas Demo- 
cratic Club at the Municipal Auditorium 
in Topeka, Kans. 

An overflow crowd of 600 heard Sen- 
ator Symrinctron and enthusiastically 
demonstrated their approval of his 
forceful speech. Seating arrangements 
were insufficient for nearly 300 who had 
purchased tickets and were compelled 
to dine in nearby hotels, most of whom 
returned and stood in the auditorium 
during the Senator's address. 

Kansas democracy is extremely proud 
of our neighboring statesman from Mis- 
souri, and we hope he will return to the 
Sunflower State many times in the fu- 
ture and we are certain that he will con- 
tribute materially to the great Demo- 
cratic victory that will be ours in 1960. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the address 
of Senator SYMINGTON be inserted in 
the Recorp and recommend that it be 
read by all Members of the House: 

THE DeMocraTIG PROGRAM: INVESTMENTS IN 
THE FUTURE oF AMERICA 

Tt is a real privilege to be here at your 
annual banquet, and I am very grateful for 
the honor of being asked to come to Topeka. 

This address tonight is not made easier 
by the distinction of the Democrats who 
have preceded me. The rolicall of former 
speakers at this banquet goes all the way 
back to that great popular leader of dem- 
ocracy, William Jennings Bryan. 

It includes such distinguished Americans 
as Woodrow Wilson, Cordell Hull, and Jouett 
Shouse; and such good friends as Scott 
Lucas, Jim Farley, Tom Hennings, and Al- 
bert Gore. 

In 1951, you were able to hear from that 
beloved gentleman whose loss we still feel 
deeply, Alben Barkley. 

And in 1957, your speaker was the No. 1 
Democrat—not only of my State, but also of 
the country—Harry S. Truman. 

Such distinguished predecessors make one 
humble; but it is comforting to remember 
you and I are neighbors. 

Your State and mine have a common 
boundary, including a great river, and this 
boundary gives us common problems. 

There was a time, shortly before, during 
and after the Civil War, when relations be- 
tween Kansas and Missouri became a little 
strained. But that is all over now. 

In fact, more and more Kansans and Mis- 
sourlans are seelng eye to eye on matters 
of politics. 
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The people of both our States have learned 
that the best way to obtain effective govern- 
ment for all the people is through the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Look at the Democratic story right here 
in your great State. 

Thirty years ago—even 20 years ago—it 
anyone had come to Topeka to talk to 4 
Democratic meeting, he might well have 
talked to an almost empty hall. What a 
difference today. You have a Democratic 
Governor. You have three Democratic Con~ 
gressmen, and last November you 
elected three more. 

And let me make this prediction—in 1960 
you'll elect not only three more Congress- 
men, but a United States Senator along with 
them, 

Yes, my Democratic friends, the record 
shows that you are making Kansas a real 
two-party State, That is good for you, good 
for Kansas and good for America, r 

Much effort on the part of many people 
has gone into the buillding up of our party 
in Kansas. 

And one feature stands out. That is the 
way your magnificent Governor, George 
Docking, has won the confidence of the citi- 
zens of Kansas. 

He has placed your government on a basis 
of good business management, the kind of 
management so sadly lacking under the Re- 
publicans in Washington today. 

Governor Docking has practiced sound 
economy without sacrificing State services. 
Through his open door policy toward visi- 
tors and the press, he has brought your 
government closer to the people than ever 
before, 

Every Democrat in America is mighty 
proud of George Docking. 

The Democratic Party has also been 
strengthened by the record of FLOYD BREED- 
Ing in Congress; and I am sure it will be 
strengthened even more by your new Con- 
gressmen, NEWELL GEORGE and DENVER HAR- 
GIS. 

My friends, seven years ago a group of 
Republicans came here to Kansas to s 
a Crusade.“ 

Today the Republican Party in Washing- 
ton has dropped all pretense of leading any 
“crusade.” 

The watchword on the Potomac now is 
“politics as usual,” 

Because time is running out on the Re- 
publican administration, capable men are 
becoming steadily harder to find. 

Even when they are found, often they are 
passed over for important public office be- 
cause they don’t have the blessing of the 
Republican National Committee. 

As their time runs out, we find public of- 
nelals casting around for cushy corporation 
jobs in the industries they regulate. This 
practice does not aid their dedication to the 
public interest. 

The result, if not at times chaos, is some 
thing pretty close to it. 

In fiscal policy, the Republican theme for 
the next 2 years seems to be a take-off on 
the old Western song: There's a tax cut in 
the sky, by and by.” 

In defense policy, it is another song: 
“Praise the Lord, but spare the ammuni- 
tion.” 

And this Republican administration is the 
only government in the history of the world 
which has undertaken to convince the peo- 
ple that they must reduce spending at home 
while increasing it abroad. 

With such policies it Is inevitable that the 
Republicans are approaching the brink 
internal chaos among themselves. 

Before last fall's elections, a prominent 
member of the administration wrote a 
“A Republican Looks at His Party.” 

Now we understand he is writing a new 
one, A Republican Looks for His Party.” 
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The Republicans are now trying to pull 

Ives together for the next election 

and so they have appointed a large commit- 

$ee Whose sole job is to give their party a 
Tesh new image in people's minds. 

This phrase “public image” is a bit of 
Madison Avenue-ese that needs translation 
nto plain English. It means not what you 
are, but what people think you are. 

So the Republicans are trying to find out 
What will be the best thing for people to 
think they are. The answer to that is very 
timple—Democrats. 

Any amusement over the plight of the Re- 
Publican Party, however, should not distract 
Us from where that party has now placed 

country. 

It takes little vision to realize that the 

lenge faced today is greater than any 
ever faced before by the United States, 
philosophy of State supremacy, as ex- 
Pressed in the Communist dictatorship, has 
declared economic, psychological, sociologi- 
Cal, technological, political, and at times 
tary war against us. 
A mighty effort is belng made to isolate 
in a world where lethal weapons can go 
continent to continent in less than 
30 minutes. Yet our response to this chal- 
ge continues to be slow, grumbling, and 
equate. 
same is true here at home. We are 
Not planning adequate education for our 
en, or proper conservation of our re- 
Sources, or enough protection for those citi- 
zens who have made their contribution and 
have now reached the evening of their lives. 
chief excuse the Republicans give for 
this drifting, both at home and abroad, is 
that ir we try to do better we will spend 
Ives into bankruptcy. 
1889, for the first time in peacetime, 
the appropriated a billion dollars. 
Tn those days the Speaker of the House was 
a Republican—Thomas Reed. And when 
People complained to him about his billion- 
dollar Congress, Tom Reed said: “Yes; but 
this is a billion-dollar country." I wish the 
Republicans today had some of Tom Reed's 
msense, 
naieasured by our national product, we now 
Vvo a $450-billion country—the greatest, 
est, most resourceful country in the 
pona. We can afford whatever is necessary 
or the good of America. 
We Democrats are labeled “reckless spend- 
ers,” but this is just another charge not 
by the facts. Between 1947 and 
1952 the Democratic administration showed 
& net surplus of $4 billion, Between the 
years of 1954 and 1959 the Republican 
administration operated at a net deficit of 
$20 billion. And last year this administra- 

n ran up the largest peacetime deficit in 
Our history. 

Now there is a significant difference be- 
pWeen what the two parties want to spend 
‘Or. We Democrats want to increase spend- 

for assets—for schools and roads, hos- 
and dams, and airports. Based on the 
psa Republicans have increased spending 
— interest. Since 1953 the annual interest 
bine national debt has increased by 8114 
ite n, and is now the second largest single 

m in the budget. 

b They want to save dollars. We do, too; 

Ut we also want to save farms and cities 

Useful lives, 

They have adopted the philosophy that 
high permanent unemployment is now char- 
crteristie of capitalism. We want to give 
8 who wants to work a chance 

Work, in order to strengthen the country. 
maney believe in retrenchment to balance 
the budget. We believe the way to balance 
broas dget is through the prosperity of full 

uction. 


The bills we Democrats are pushing in this 
= ngress—bills for airports, schools, and 


not spending bills. They are 
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investment bills—investments in a brighter 
future for America, 

Some people say, “You're right; we do need 
these projects, but we can’t afford them 
unless we either raise taxes or run a deficit.” 
But if we had today a businesslike adminis- 
tration, we wouldn't have to raise taxes. 

You all know my ideas of the billions which 
could be saved if we started operating our 
defenses on the basis of progress instead of 
continuing to let them drift on the basis of 
tradition. 

Now let me give you another interesting 
case, released recently by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. That Service audited some 
36,000 returns of business and professional 
taxpayers, They found that, if the same 
kind of audit could be extended to 6,700,000 
returns for the same year, the taxable in- 
come of these taxpayers would have been in- 
creased by 20 percent. And that would have 
yielded $2.7 billion in additional taxable in- 
come. In other words, if we had enforced 
efficiently the present tax laws, we could 
have obtained taxes or 82,7 billon more 
without changing the tax rates at all, 

When it took office, this administration 
fired 3,000 people from the enforcement sec- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Department. 
What a false sense of economy. Even if the 
salaries of these 3,000 people averaged $10,000 
a year—which they didn’t—would the savy- 
ing of that $30 million justify tax evaders 
dodging the payment of billions? So you 
see these poor managers have billions of dol- 
lars of additional taxable income available 
right under their noses if they would only 
put in good business practices to collect it. 

As Americans, we want this tax money and 
all tax money to be spent for the best pos- 
sible investments in prosperity and peace. 
As Kansans and Missourians, we know that 
one of the most solid of all investments lies 
in the control of water, primarily flood 
control, 

We all remember the flood on the Kaw and 
the Missouri in 1951. It cost the Kansas 
City area alone $1 billion. The tax revenue 
lost to the Government as a result of that 
one flood was greater than the entire cost 
of the projects which could have prevented 
it. 

Despite such occurrences, the present ad- 
ministration refuses to invest in water proj- 
ects. Projects like those at Lawrence, Fort 
Scott, Melvern, and Hilisdale are being held 
up by the sharp budget ax of this Republi- 
can administration. The Republican policy 
toward water resource development seems to 
be: cut now, suffer later. Water projects 
needed also for industrial development. New 
industries are springing up each day. Fac- 
tories are looking for good places to locate. 
A new industry needs space and also needs 
a steady supply of adequate fresh water. 

Kansas has acres of land ready for indus- 
trial development. If the abundant water 
resources you now have were properly uti- 
lized so they could go to work for industry, 
your future prosperity would be placed on a 
broader, firmer footing. 

Now a word about our farm program. It 
is not necessary to tell a Kansas farmer that 
our present agriculture program is a mess. 
He knows it. In the past 6 years, the lead- 
ers in the Department of Agriculture have 
built a record which even they are now 
ashamed of. They have spent $30 billion of 
our money on a farm program that just 
doesn't work. Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 
has spent more money than all the 14 pre- 
ceding Secretaries of Agriculture combined. 
And what has he produced? Low farm 
prices, high food prices, and a mountain of 
surplus foods. 

Before coming into Government, I was a 
businessman for a good many years. If any 
businessman tried to run his plant or office 
the way the Department of Agriculture has 
been run for over 6 years, he would go broke. 
Back in 1952 and 1953, the Eisenhower-Ben- 
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son crusade was going to get the Govern- 
ment out of farming. Well, let's look at the 
record. In January of 1953, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation owned $1 billion of farm 
commodities. In January of 1959—just 6 
years later—that inventory was well over $5 
billion. And according to the latest De- 
partment of Agriculture report, just released 
last week, the total investment in farm com- 
modities—inventories and loans—is over $9 
billion. 

But this is not all, because in his last 
budget message to Congress, the President 
admitted that by June of 1960, the total 
investment would be $10 billion, Based on 
information presented to the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, and my own study of the 
situation, I believe the President much un- 
derestimated, and that by June 1960 Gov- 
ernment investment in farm commodities 
will be close to $12 billion. How's that for 
getting the Government out of farming? 

Mr. Benson goes around the country speak- 
ing in such great agricultural centers as 
various city chambers of commerce, com- 
plaining about the farm problem. But what 
plans has he made to solve that problem? 

A few weeks ago, when Mr. Benson came 
before our committee to ask authority to 
spend more billions, we asked him ques- 
tions any banker would ask a businessman 
who requested a loan. I asked him if he 
had any definite plans to move his gigantic 
inventory. He conferred with several of his 
14 assistants who were back-stopping him at 
ha hearing. Then said he had no definite 
plans. 

I asked him how much inventory he 
though he would move this year, He said 
he did not know. 

I asked him how long it would take to 
move it. He said he didn’t know that 
either. 

Mr. Benson should know that his farm 
program is bankrupt primarily because it is 
based on the false theory that the way to 
lower farm production is to reduce farm 
prices. As millions of farmers and many of 
us in Congress have insisted for a number 
of years, this theory just does not work. 
And here is why. We all know there are 
fixed costs connected with farming—pay- 
ments on notes and mortgages, installment 
payments on equipment, out-of-pocket costs 
for fertilizer, seed, fuel, and such. In re- 
cent years, these costs have been steadily 
going up. To meet these fixed and out of 
pocket expenses, and at the same time take 
care of family expenses, farmers must have 
& minimum income. That income, of 
course, is derived from price times volume 
minus costs, 

If your price goes down at the same time 
your costs go up—and that has been the 
case in recent years—you have only two 
choices: increase your yolume, or go broke. 

In the past 6 years nearly 4 million farm 
people have been forced off our farms, But 
the rest of our farmers have taken the other 


‘course. They have taken- advantage of 


every new technique of farming to vastly 
increase their production, 

The story on wheat is a typical example. 
Since 1952, wheat price supports have 
dropped from $2.20 to $180. Has this 
brought about lower production or expanded 
e Of course not. 

e price of wheat to farmers has 
dropped 18 percent since 1952, per capita 
consumption of wheat has decreased 11 
percent. Last year wheat production set an 
all-time high—nearly 1.5 billion bushels— 
and this was with some 5 million acres in the 
soil bank. 

In an effort to deal with the wheat situa- 
tion, the Senate Agriculture Committee 
asked the Secretary to submit a new wheat 
bill. He offered two alternative suggestions. 
One of these was, in effect, no price-support 
Program at all. Under this alternative, 
wheat price supports would be as low as 75 
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percent, not of parity, but of the average 
price during the last 3 years. It is a farce 
to call this a price support. A price 25 per- 
cent below what you have been getting isn't 
any support. At best, it is a floor with a hole 
in it, 

The ultimate goal of the Eisenhower-Ben- 
son wheat plan is to lower prices until “price 
supports are adapted to feed use relation- 
ships.“ Those are Mr. Benson's own words. 

Do you know what the price of wheat 
would be under such an arrangement? 

My good friend, Senator Miur Younc, of 
North Dakota, and I asked the Agriculture 
Department about this. They finally ad- 
mitted that, at present corn and feed grain 
prices, wheat price supports would be be- 
tween $1.15 and $1.20 a bushel, in order to 
be at “feed use relationship.” Long before 
the price got that low, thousands of wheat 
farmers would go broke, and Mr. Benson 
knows it. 

The other alternative wheat plan sug- 
gested by the administration would lower 
prices; and, at the same time, sharply re- 
duce wheat acreage, This is no wheat pro- 
gram. It is just a rehash of the same old 
Benson policy of economic attrition, 

With the cooperation of the farmers of 
America, we in the Congress plan to write 
a new farm bill. This bill will include an 
effective wheat program based on sound eco- 
nomic principles, and on the belief that farm 
families deserve an opportunity to earn a 
return on their labor, investment and man- 
agerial ability comparable to that earned by 
other segments of the economy. 

Last month we held comprehensive hear- 
ings on new wheat legislation; and heard 
representatives from many of the farm or- 
ganizations, from the National Association 
of Wheat Growers, and from others inter- 
ested in sound new wheat legislation. 

There are certain basic requirements 
which must be included in any sound effec- 
tive farm program. That program must 
give the farmer a fair price for his product. 
It must give farmers the tools whereby they 
can compete more favorably with the other 
closely organized segments of the economy. 
Any sound long-range farm program must 
be designed to bring farm production more 
nearly in line with realistic needs—at home 
and abroad. 

It must face up to the gigantic inventory 
problem. The productive capacity of the 
American farmer is not an economic curse. 
It is, and it should be handled as, a bless- 
ing. With wise policies, we can use this ca- 
pacity to further prosperity at home and 
peace and prosperity abroed. 

Millions of our own people in the United 
States are undernourished. One hundred 
thousand children in one of our States have 
only one-third of the calories and proteins 
they need in their dally diet. Throughout 
the world, millions suffer from starvation, 
while the food that could nourish them, 
stored at a cost the President himself says 
amounts to a Dillion dollars a year, wastes 
away in our storage bins and warehouses. 

The people of other nations are like our 
people. They want peace in the world. 
They want food and clothing for themselves 
and their children. If we can move our food 
inventories to people in need, we will be 
using our country's greatest blessing to ac- 
complish our country’s noblest purpose. 

Twice in our history while under Demo- 
cratic leadership, this Nation has been called 
upon to fight for freedom. Today, as Demo- 
crats, but primarily as Americans, we de- 
mand that our country be made strong 
enough to preserve our freedom. But this 
in no way impairs our dedication to peace. 
In fact, it would further that dedication. 

The two greatest charters of peace in our 
history were drafted by Democrats, the 
14 points of Woodrow Wilson and the 4 
freedoms of Franklin Roosevelt. Today, we 
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Democrats again advocate the path to peace 
through a unlversal disarmament agree- 
ment, negotiated from a position of strength. 

With firm leadership, we can create an 
America greater than any we haye ever 
known. With firm leadership we can create 
the kind of permanent. peace our forefathers 
and our sons dreamed of and died for. 

We should dedicate ourselves to creating 
the kind of permanent peace that would 
justify our going anywhere in the world and 
saying with even greater pride, “I am an 
American.” A 


Address of George M. Harrison, President 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
to the National Conference on Unem- 
ployment, at Washington Armory, April 
8, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the address of George M. 
Harrison, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, made at the National 
Conference on Unemployment, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 8, 1959. It is my be- 
lief that President Harrisons’ well pre- 
pared and thought-provoking remarks 
are of interest to each of us, and I call 
the attention of the Congress to his en- 
lightening address: 

ADDRESS or GEORGE M. HARRISON, PRESIDENT 
OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY CLERKS, 
TO THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON UNEM- 
PLOYMENT, AT WASHINGTON ARMORY, APRIL 
8, 1959 


President Meany, and delegates to the con- 
ference, we have come together here to dis- 
cuss the grave national unemployment crisis. 
We have a serious and a disheartening task 
before us. In the face of a sick national 
economy, we find it necessary to call the 
attention of the American people and the 
American Government to the millions of 
casualties which that sickness has brought 
to the working people of the country. Some 
of us had hoped that the day was long past 
when such extensive suffering would be 
brushed off lightly by our Federal Govern- 
ment. We thought that the indifference of 
the Hoover administration would nevermore 
appear in Washington, But today we find 
it necessary to force this human catastrophe 
to the forefront of national attention. We 
must not and we will not allow this suffer- 
ing to continue, if anything we can do will 
bring about its correction. À 

The unemployment crisis that brings us 
here today is nationwide. Every industry 
and every corner of our country is suffering 
from this economic catastrophe. We come 
here to exchange our ideas and our informa- 
tion, so that we may deal with the whole 
problem more effectively. I want to tell you 
about unemployment in my industry, on the 
rallroads of America, as I learn from you 
about unemployment in other industries. I 
know, as you do, that each industry has its 
own particular type of problem. Each -in- 
dustry has its own variation of the general 
iliness that has thrown our millions of work- 
ers out on the street. 

That you may know about railway unem- 
ployment, I must begin long before the 1957 
recession struck. Unemployment on the rail- 
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roads has been a chronic illness. Many 
thousands of skilled and experienced 3 
workers had been thrown on the ind i 
scrap heap since the end of World nég ar 
The sharp decline in employment in the 

18 months has been much more serious, 
us, than it would have been if so many * 
our people had not already been out of 9 5 F 

We had almost a million and a half i 
way workers when the war ended in 194 ji 
we had a million and a quarter in 1950; bu 
we had only 1 million railway workers x 
1956. Employment in 1956 was back at = 
level of the great depression. We were hau 
ing more than twice as much traffic in 195° 
as we had before the war, with a smaller num 
ber of railway workers. A 

That drop in railway employment was dU 
to the great changes in our industry. Some 
of those changes are well known, Po ted 
new diesel locomotives had been substitu d 
for the old steam power. The freight an 
passenger trains of today are much longer, 
and travel much faster, than the trains d 
earlier years. We have new systems of gme 
munication, far superior to those in use 40 
few years ago. Railroad yards are being ma 
increasingly automatic. Rallroad tracks, 
ties, and road-beds have been vastly imm 
proved, and the machinery for main 7 
tracks has been revolutionized. Office de 
vices of almost unbelievable complexity have 
been introduced throughout the industry- 

For a quarter of a century these 
have been going on. They have been greatly 
accelerated in the last decade. Productivity 
of the railway workers who remained in th a 
service has increased very rapidly. YO 
might not believe it, in face of the charges 
you read in the papers about featherbed 
among railway employees. But the fact 
that our output per man-hour has in 
much more than even the rise in manufac- 
turing industries. From 1921 to 1946, an. 
even quarter century, our productivity rose 
by well over 100 percent. Output per man- 
hour went up another 50 percent in the 
next 10 years. When this recession hit in 
1957, railway workers were producing 
times as much per man-hour as in 1921. 

Railway traffic was twice as great in 1956 
as in 1921: But railway employment Was 
down by 60 percent. That gives you an ides 
of what we were facing even before 
recession began. 

We tried to provide for these unemployed 
workers in every way we could. Up until 
1949, railway workers were on a 48-hour week. 
In that year, we succeeded in establ 
in our industry the universal 40-hour Week. 
that American workers generally had bee? 
enjoying for many years. We got the 
hour week without reduction in take-home 
pay, effective September 1, 1949. 

In the first 8 months of 1950, with the 40- 
hour week, the railways handled exactly as 
much traffic as in the first 8 months of 1949. 
on a 48-hour basis, and with exactly the 
same number of employees. Output per 
man-hour rose by 20 percent between 1 
and 1951, 

After 1950 total railway employment con- 
tinued to decline. 

Railway traffic in 1956 was 16 percent above 
1949—railway employment was down by 15 
percent. Technological change was becom- 
ing even more rapid. 

Now let me tell you what has happened 
since this recession began in 1957. ‘ 

In December 1956, we had just over 1 mil- 
lion railway workers. 

In December 1957 we had 900,000, and in 
December 1958 824,000. 

Railway traffic, of course, had declined. 
But the railways had reduced employme? 
even more. Railway workers were producing 
more per man-hour in 1958 than they ha 
at any time in railway ħistory. 

Now lét me tell you what has happened 
in the last 6 months. Railway traffic besa? 
to Improve in the summer of 1958. Carload 
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ings in the first 3 months of 1959 were 6 per- 
dent above 1958. But railway employment 
Continued to decline. The number of rail- 
Way workers had dropped about 7 percent 
from even the low level of 1958. Business 
Was up, employment was still going down. 
Now it doesn’t take any great mind to fig- 
ure out what has been happening to railway 
gs as a result of that change. 
During the first months of the recession, 
net profits of the railways fell off; but they 
Still well above many other years. 
1 in Setpember 1958, rallway prof- 
ts rose rapidly. For the last 4 months of 
1958 the railroads were earning at the rate 
Sf over $1 billion per year, in net rallway 
Operating profit. That is higher than in 
Most of the postwar years, very near the peak 
of that period. Net earnings were 

20 percent above the fall months of 1957. 
Railway profits were being protected, were 
being raised, at the expense of rallway em- 
Ployment—even while traffic was rising 


Now I must tell you one more special fea- 
of railway unemployment. 
large part of the railway labor force 
Works on maintaining railway tracks and 
equipment. You will understand that keep- 
up the railway plant is of the first im- 
ce. Poorly maintained tracks, poorly 
Maintained cars and locomotives are not only 
Poor management. If the machines in your 
factory are not kept up, that is poor man- 
agement. But when your factory machine 
breaks down, the danger and the loss is 
Comparatively small, When a railway car 
Or locomotive or roadway is not well maim- 
„It is a multiple danger. It endangers 
employee on the train. It endangers 

e passengers or the goods on that train. 

e is danger to other workers, other prop- 
„other people. So that when a railway 
nagement skimps on maintenance, in 
er to increase profits, that policy is in- 
ensible. 

That is just what has happened. Railway 

tenance forces have been cut to the 

bone, Railway equipment is in bad order. 

Rallway tracks and roadbeds are undermain- 

But railway net earnings are soar- 

lng again. They are getting the profits out 

A the industry—by throwing the employees 
Onto the streets. 

These employees, like the workers in other 
industries are not just statistics. Each of 

is a human being, and most of them 
ve other human beings dependent upon 

Here, too, we in the railway industry haye 

special characteristics. ‘ 

The unemployed railway worker usually 
has a special skill that is not found in other 
Industries. Many thousands of these unem- 
Ployed live in what we call railway towns, 

e there is no other industry. Even the 
f time, casual work that can sometimes be 
Ound in the bigger cities is not available in 
railway towns. ’ 

We can tell you some things about these 
x ployed railway people. As you all know, 
We have a separate unemployment compensa- 

m law. We can get more detalled infor- 
Mation than in most other industries. Let 

tell you about these unemployed. 

We had over 300,000 drawing unemploy- 

t benefits in 1958. They came from 
bint State in the Union. They were out an 

Verage of 111 days of waiting period and 
ü pensation. That was the highest aver- 

ge recorded unemployment we have ever 
tha since thè law was passed, in 1938, And 
it t average is not the full story, because 

does not include all the unemployed time. 

y thousands of these railway workers 

Ae up all their unemployment compensa- 

the The average I gave does not include 

ha time after their compensation was ex- 
usted, 
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How many used up their compensation? 
Twenty-four out of every hundred unem- 
ployed railway workers used up their bene- 
fits. That figure has never been exceeded— 
and equalled only once—since the law was 
passed. 


I hope you can see in these figures the 
extremely critical problem we face in the 
rallway industry. The longest average unem- 
ployment, and the exhaustion of unemploy- 
ment compensation, make this year one of 
the bleakest and blackest the workers in 
the industry haye ever known. 

But that is still not the whole, or the 
worst, of the story. 

At the end of 1956, before the recession 

began, we had 211,000 experienced railway 
workers who had not worked at all in that 
year. 
Fifty thousand of those were men and 
‘women over 40 years of age, almost without 
hope of finding sultable employment in other 
industry, even in good times. 

But the workers who were unemployed in 
1958 make an even more shocking story. 
Of the 300,000 drawing benefits in that year, 
111,000 were over 40 years old. 

Unemployment was greater, on the aver- 
age, among the older employees than among 
those under 40. 

Not only were these older workers unem- 
ployed for longer periods, but more of them 
used up their unemployment compensation. 

Twenty-six out of every hundred among 
the older unemployed were out so long as to 
draw all the compensation provided for 
them. 

These older railway workers are the very 
ones least able to find employment else- 
where, These were men and women who had 
invested their lives in the railway indus- 
try—110,000 of those who drew benefits in 
1958 had given more than 10 years of service. 

I hope I have been able to convey to 
you the outlines, at least, of this unemploy- 
ment catastrophe. To the hundreds of thou- 
sands of railway workers, already out on the 
street in 1956, the railroads have since added 
another 200,000. The hardship and the suf- 
fering of these men and women has been 
extreme; the distress is multiplied by the 
fact that a very large proportion of them are 
older workers, with long service in the in- 
dustry. 

But the worst is apparently not yet known, 
The last fiscal year was the worst in his- 
tory; but the current year is piling new and 
worse figures onto that terrible peak. There 
were over 300,000 unemployed in the last 
fiscal year, ending in July 1958, In the last 
6 months of 1958, more than 225,000 railway 
workers drew unemployment compensation. 
That is an increase of 40 percent over the 
last 6 months of 1957—and we know, from 
other information, that railway employment 
is still shrinking. 

Railway traffic has turned upward; railway 
net earnings have gone up, approaching the 
peak profits of the whole postwar period. 
But railway unemployment has grown 
worse, more are unemployed, unemployment 
is longer, and benefits are being used up more 
rapidly. 

That is the railway picture. I do not know 
how I can make more clear to you that the 
railway workers are in a truly desperate 
plight. To every one of you, famillar at 
firsthand with the suffering that unemploy- 
ment means, I need add no more. But I 
would like to say a few words to men from 
that other world, where unemployment is 
only a figure, to which they can shut their 
eyes. 

Newspapers of yesterday gave us what is 
said to be the inside story of unemployment 
compensation. We are told that high-pres- 
sure and high-priced lobbyists have been 
working—openly and under cover—to defeat 
the proposals for liberalizing unemploy- 
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ment compensation, I wish I could take 
those lobbyists, and the men of wealth 
whom they represent, into the homes of some 
of the unemployed railway workers. I wish 
they could face the problem of food for the 
table and shoes for the children, the prob- 
lem of rent day, and the doctor bill. Per- 
haps the heads of the great corporations who 
finance those lobbies could be humanized, 
if we could only get them to visit the homes 
made desolate by the specter—by the re- 
ality—of losing a job, If we could take their 
eyes off the stock market quotations, and 
their minds off the hope of escaping Federal 
taxation, we might make them realize that 
America is a nation of people, and that those 
people—millions of them—are suffering un- 
deserved hardships that can and should be 
relieved. 

But the job facing us is not just that of 
relieving unemployment, in my industry or 
in yours, or in all American industries. Our 
critical situation—economically, at home, 
and in our foreign relations—is that the 
United States has been slowing down. Our 
economy, that should be expanding, has been 
contracting, and shrinking. We have the 
natural wealth, we have the capital, we have 
the skilled labor. No one can set a limit 
to the possibility of growth in this great 
Nation. But it is possible for little men of 
small vision to arrest that growth, by the 
timidity of their outlook, We can grow, we 
must grow—and while today we must take 
care of our unemployed, tomorrow we must 
provide jobs for all of them. Let those who 
lead the Nation, the heads not only of gov- 
ernment but of our great corporations as 
well, set for themselves a goal that is in 
keeping with our national possibilities. An 
expanding economy is the true hope of all 
of us. Labor will join wholeheartedly with 
Government and employers in seeking that 
expansion, 

Let us take care, now, of the casualties of 
unemployment—and let us for tomorrow 
plan and achieve an America in which un- 
employment will be conquered, and new and 
greater heights of health, comfort, and hap- 
Piness be reached by all of us together. 


Statement on Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr, Speaker, as 
you know, the Conimittee on the Judi- 
ciary, Subcommittee No. 5, is currently 
holding hearings on civil rights. 

I would like to include in the Rrcorp 
at this point the statement on civil 
rights issued by the Liberal Party of the 
State of New York: 

STATEMENT ON CIVIL RIGHTS BY THE LIBERAL 
Party oF NEW YORK STATE 
ee moroa on civil rights in the Liberal 

rty’s national | lative program 1 
tia thle rear: egis p for 1959 

“The United States should be the leading 
exponent of freedom—freedom from poverty, 
freedom for political and soclal change, and 
freedom of equality for men of all races and 
religions, If we are to be successful mis- 
sionaries of freedom to the rest of the world, 
we must learn to live in freedom ourselves. 
The unfinished work of our democracy is to 
insure the civil rights of all our citizens by 
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eliminating all manifestations of segregation 
and discrimination. 

“We were encouraged by the enactment 
in the 85th Congress of the first Civil Rights 
Act in 82 years, Although the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 is inadequate and but a short 
step toward needed and desirable legisia- 
tion, it was nevertheless a step in the right 
direction. It is regrettable that, despite the 
compromise nature of the bill and the seem- 
ing support given by Southern political 
leaders to the principle of the right to vote, 
many such leaders are impeding implemen- 
tation of the law, In several Southern 
States steps have been openly taken to cir- 
cumvent the law and to prevent Negro regis- 
tration and voting. 

“It is most unfortunate that the Civil 
Rights Commission and the Civil Rights Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice estab- 
lished by the Civil Rights Act of 1957 have 
been tardy and timorous in carrying out 
their mandates. The law originally gave 
the Civil Rights Commission a life span of 
2 years until September 1959, yet the Com- 
mission did not initiate its first investiga- 
tion until recently and it appears to be more 
concerned about convincing the public of 
its neutrality on the issue of segregation 
than it is in securing compliance with the 
law. It has created State advisory commit- 
tees but has not moved expeditiously as 
regards investigations, public hearings and 
the use of its subpena powers to compel 
testimony or disclosures of records at such 
hearings. (Most of its members have indi- 
cated a desire to resign.) 

“The Civil Rights Division (of the De- 
partment of Justice) has done little to 
acquaint citizens with the provisions of the 
law or procedures for redress of grievances 
as to their voting rights. It has initiated 
only one suit despite rampant denials of the 
right to vote and the ample authority it 
enjoys under the law. 

“While progress toward desegregation of 
public schools in compliance with the Su- 
preme Court decision is being made, resist- 
ance to the law of the land continues and 
has been intensified in some States. In 
light of official defiance of law, it is not 
surprising that extremists such as the Ku 
Klux Klan, and the White Citizens Coun- 
cils commit acts of violence and terror. The 
bombings of homes, schools, and places of 
worship demonstrate once again that flout- 
ing of law by political leaders leads to a 
spread of lawlessness both geographically 
and as regards its victims. 

“Court orders are not self-implementing. 
The executive branch of Government has a 
responsibility to see that court decisions are 
carried out. The President has not suffi- 
clently exercised the great moral authority, 
prestige, and influence of his office in sup- 
port of the Supreme Court decisions. Such 
action would encourage the many persons 
and groups throughout the country, includ- 
ing the South, who believe in orderly com- 
pllance with the Supreme Court ruling and 
would form an effective force under his 
leadership to bring about such compliance.” 

The Liberal Party at this time urges that 
the bill sponsored by Chairman EMANUEL 
CELLER, be favorably reported to the House 
by the Judiciary Committee, and that every 
effort be made to secure passage of this 
measure, especially with regard to the re- 
instatement of title III, which authorizes 
the Attorney General to initiate civil actions 
against those who deprive anyone of civil 
rights on account of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 

The Liberal Party further urges the en- 
actment of the measure introduced by Rep- 
resentative WILIA M. Meuron, making 
mandatory the retention of voting records 
for a period of 3 years. 
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Helped to Death 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call attention again to the prob- 
lem of Federal interference in matters 
that concern local communities. This 
problem is ably stated in an editorial 
that appeared in the April 9, 1959 issue 
of the Snohomish County Tribune, a 


newspaper published in my congres-. 


sional district at Snohomish, Wash. 

The last sentence of this editorial is 
worth serious thought, because it is a 
fact that we could easily get to the point 
where we could be helped to death. In- 
dividualism helped make this country of 
ours the greatest in history. Federal 
interference, such as including Everett, 
Wash., and Snohomish County in the 
Seattle standard metropolitan district, 
stifles individualism, and could lead to 
our loss of freedom. 

The editorial, entitle “Looks Like 
We've Been Dealt In,” follows: 

Looks LIKE We've Been DEALT In 


Although all our independent instincts 
rebel against the idea of becoming a satel- 
lite community in the so-called greater 
Seattle metropolitan area, it looks like we've 
been dealt in, whether we like it or not. 

Mayor Oscar W 
a letter from the Office of Statistical Stand- 
ards, Bureau of the Budget, Washington, 
D.c. In this missive, Mayor Wirsching was 
informed that all of Snohomish County, 
including Snohomish, has been included in 
the Federal Government's definition of the 
“BSeattle-standard metropolitan area.“ In 
this connection, we should expect eventually 
to lose some of our independence of action, 
especially in the area of planning, water 
supply, sewer disposal, and communications. 

By this, we mean that someday we can 
expect to take orders from a Seattle-domi- 
nated agency, probably to be called the 
Greater Seattle Metro District, which will 
have the power to override local consider- 
ations in many affairs. When the Federal 
Government takes the view that Snohomish 
County belongs in Seattle's orbit, then it be- 
comes official, since Federal funds and su- 
pervision come into play with the new 
science of metropolitan planning. 

For instance, we can see the day coming 
when we won't be able to run our own water 
supply, but would be forced to surrender 
our rights on the Pilchuck to the metro dis- 
trict for “the greater good of the metropo- 
lis." Or all local buslines combined into 
one big, government operated system. 

How does the Federal Government get off, 
bunching us in with Seattle and its prob- 
lems, you might ask? Well this is how that 
question was answered in the letter to 
Mayor Wirsching: 8 

“On the basis of a study made * * * dur- 
ing October 1958, it was found that of the 
presently estimated resident labor force of 
42,260, approximately 23 percent are em- 
ployed in King County. As indicated in 
criterion Ga, if as many as 15 percent of the 
resident labor force of a contiguous county 
are so employed, such a county is considered 
as being socially and economically inte- 
grated with the central county (King) and 
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included in the standard metropolitan aren 
definition. à 

“In this case of Snohomish County, the 
criteria is adequately met with the survey 
figure of approximately 23 percent.” 

This is not pleasant news, from the stand- 
point that some of our independence will be 
sacrificed; but it shouldn't be unexpected 
news. We've seen this coming for a long 
time, even before the establishment of the 
King County Metro District. 

Ever since this country turned to Federal 
bureaucracy to solve its local problems, We 
have been surrendering local control over 
the conduct of our affairs, We rely on Fed- 
eral aid for schools, sewer construction. 
roads and highways, urban renewal, flood 
control and almost every other function of 
local government. 

How can we accept these billions without 
accepting the controls and restrictions that 
go along with them? We dearly love thos? 
Federal dollars, but we squawk lke laying 
hens when the laws start hemming us in. 
Maybe it’s time we too started reexamining 
our lives and deciding whether we need 
this help or not. Frankly, it could easily get 
to the point where we get helped to death- 


Dirksen Carries Hopes for Senate GOP 
Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
of my colleagues will recall the work 
capacity and the ability of Evererr DIRK“ 
SEN while a Member of the House. 

He has demonstrated again his great 
capacity to get things done as minority 
leader in the other body. I append 
herewith an article by Jack Bell of the 
Associated Press under the dateline of 
Washington, April 12, as printed in the 
Decatur Herald—Ilinois—of April 13, 
1959: 

ILLINOIS REPUBLICAN HEWS TO ADMINISTRA” 

TION Line—DmksEN Carries Horses FOS 

Senate GOP Unity 


(By Jack Bell) 


WASHINGTON, April 20.— President Eisen- 
hower has found a new pinch hitter for 
administration In Senator Evererr DIRKSEN, 
(Republican of Dilinois), and is reported 
mighty happy with the discovery. 

Using the Senate as a forum, Minority 
Leader Dimxsen has taken it upon himsel 
to go to bat for the administration every 
time it is assailed in a major way by tẹ 
Democrats. 

In his latest effort last week, the robust 
6-foot. Senator from Illinois arose from his 
front-row seat, donned his sparingly used 
glasses and proceeded to a scathing attack 
on the Democratic Advisory Council for its 
criticism of Eisenhower administration for- 
eign policies. 

There was a time in the not-too-distant 
past that Dmxsen himself might have dis- 
agreed with some of the international as 
pects of Eisenhower's policies. 

All of that has changed. “Ey,” as be 13 
known to his colleagues, enlisted under the 
Eisenhower banner a couple of years ago in 
obvious preparation for the job he now holds 
as GOP floor leader. 
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He professes 88 percent support for Eisen- 
s legislative proposals. The DIRKSEN 
dship goes much further than that. 
Much to the pleasure of the White House, 
he operated under a completely different 
Concept than his predecessor, former Senator 
Wiliam F. Knowland of California. 

Knowland made it perfectly clear at the 
Outset of his stint in the leadership he re- 
Sarded himself as the representative of the 

te’s Republicans only. He sald it was 
Not his job to take orders from anybody but 

Republicans—and that included the 

in the White House. 

White House never was sure just when 
Khowland would jump the administration 
Wack. The California Senator did it fre- 
quently on such international issues as sup- 
Plying aid to Yugoslavia. 

e Knowland often arose to defend 
dome administration policies, he could be 
Stonily silent while Democrats assailed others 
With which he did not himself agree. 

Diexsen has no such reservations. His 
Creed is that he is the administration's 
pokeeman in the Senate. If he has to dou- 

le back around some roadblocks he himself 
helped erect in the past, that’s just one of 
ae ie of a job he is mighty proud to 

Although he was opposed for the leadership 
Post by a group of Republican liberals who 

askance at his conservatitve record, 
Dirksen has effectively silenced any opposi- 
tion from that quarter, 

He has literally left the liberals nothing to 
Complain about in the way he goes about his 
Job. At the same time he has kept the GOP 
Conservatives happy. 

ugh long years of outlining his 
thou ights on almost every subject in little 

notebooks, DRESEN has built up a 

of information on which he can 

draw quickly and effectively for any kind of 

He can drop an appropriate Biblical 

Quotation quicker than most of his oppo- 
ts can drop a hat: 

This ability has made Dmxsen a man to be 

ed with in the Senate's sometimes 
hing -~and-tumble debate. Nobody pushes 
1 around without getting a smilingly de- 

Vered dig in the ribs in return. 

Beyond all this, Draksen has shown he is 
mye his homework. He knows details of 
the that sometimes are vague to members of 

Committees which have brought out the 
batten, He is seldom caught short in 
Uamentary maneuvering. 


Holmes, Sweet Holmes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing syndicated column by Holmes 
kae ander appeared in recent issues of 
to Parkersburg (W. Va.) News, Charles- 

n (W. Va.) Daily Mail, and many 
newspapers through the country: 
Arelzn Preacues MUTINY on THE BOUNTY 

BUT Finps HE Is FLOGGING WRONG CULPRIT 

(By Holmes Alexander) 
ASHINGTON, D.C.—Congressman KEN 
— who represents 10 West Virginia 
mties in the Ohio River Valley, was 
keln mutiny on the bounty. He was 
tha; & the House Agriculture Committee 

t the free food for needy families in his 
heed Was not enough and not what the 
people were demanding. 
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Congressman HECHLER, born on Long 
Island and brought up in Missouri, is a 
strolling New Dealer who recently came to 
West Virginia and won this seat last year 
in the Democratic landslide. Now he was 
laying into the Republican Secretary of 
Agriculture with charges of ignorant indif- 
ference to human suffering (“Let em eat 
shrimp cocktalls“) and was tagging the Re- 
publican administration with spending bil- 
lions for defense and peanuts for tribula- 
tion. 

Representative HECHLER had it all going 
his way until some of the senior Democrats 
pointed out that he was flogging the wrong 
culprit. It turned out that the bottleneck 
was not at the Agriculture Department, but 
down at the West Virginia localities where 
the food hadn’t been requested or hadn't 
been distributed for lack of funds, organi- 
zation or manpower. This seems to be true 
in other States. 

You can see what comes next. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has almost limitless 
emergency power to declare that a surplus 
exists in anything which Americans eat, 
chew, smoke or wear. He then, can make 
this surplus product avallable to “needy” 
families. Secretary Benson has done this 
in record amounts of food and dollars to 
a record number of Americans who are re- 
sponding in record volume of complaints 
about the quantity, quality, and variety. 

Next? Well, the trend of legislation in 
the 86th Congress is to vest more and more 
authority in federalia. Specifically, it may 
not be long before the Agriculture Secre- 
tary not only assigns food to the needy, but 
fetches it to the door. And pretty soon, as 
Congress broadens the definition of needy,” 
we can expect to find huge areas in the 
United States where people will learn to 
sing for their supper while obliging bureauc- 
racies serve it up. 

If this seems alien to the American tradi- 
tion, the reason may be that our legislators 
are turning to non-American models for 
social betterment. In a major speech in sup- 
port of his own area redevelopment bill, 
which was recently passed by the Senate 
49-46, Senator PauL Dovcuas told a Friday 
afternoon Senate audience (about six or 
eight Senators when I was there) that the 
nearly $400 million measure for rebuilding 
rural-urban slums “would not result in a 
radical new program which has never been 
tried.” Was Mr, DoucLas saying that Fed- 
eral factory-building was an old American 
usage? Oh, no. “The countries of Western 
Europe,” he went on, “have had similar pro- 
grams * * * the financing * made pos- 
sible by U.S. foreign aid dollars.” } 

Well, I thought I'd heard everything till 
now. The Dovctas line of reasoning is that 
the American communities are comparable 
to the foreign lands which were laid to waste 
by war and then threatened by Communist 
overthrow. Great Britain actually went to 
the halfway house of national socialism and 
Senator Douacnas cited, with seeming ap- 
proval, the British Distribution of Industry 
Act, passed in 1945 and extended last year. 
Under this British law, any community 
having a high rate of unemployment which 
jis likely to persist would get preferential 
treatment by the Government. This is leg- 
islation which files in the face of Nature by 
promoting the preservation of unfit com- 
munities, The only foreseeable result would 
be to perpetuate the obsolete sites where in- 
dustry and agriculture have failed, and to 
prevent the natural birth of new cities and 
farm communities where the future wealth 
must be created, if at all, 

Thus Congressman HECHLER and Senator 
Dovcrias are double-teaming, the former to 
pin down the population of our migratory 
race with drive-in restaurant service from 
the Federal granaries, the latter to invest in 
ghost towns and to make It the business of 
Congress to prevent (although it won't 
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work) the founding of new Detroits and fu- 
ture Pittsburghs. 

There is no denying that the industrial 
revolution has brought privation and hard 
luck to many Congressional Districts and 
States. But this is a modern problem, even 
futuristic. It won't be solved by imitating 
the Pharaohs and building pyramids with 
gang labor in the unproductive desert sands, 

Mr. Speaker, I am tickled pink that 
Mr. Alexander has given me all this free 
publicity. You know, new Members of 
Congress sometimes have a hard time 
trying to convince the folks back home 
that they are really making a dent on 
the Washington scene. Statistically, 
any Member is less than two-tenths per- 
cent of the entire membership of Con- 
gress, but of course the influence of a 
freshman Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is even less. 

When a freshman Member arrives in 
Washington glowing with the flush of 
victory, sometimes he feels pretty big. 
Then comes the big disillusionment 
when he is not even recognized by the 
hotel doorman. 

Lucky indeed, then, is the Congress- 
man who incurs the opposition of a col- 
umnist—sometimes spelled c-a-l-u-m-n- 
i-s-t. I am very proud of this column 
for a number of reasons. I am proud 
that Mr. Alexander called attention to 
my efforts to distribute some of our stag- 
gering food surpluses to our needy peo- 
ple here in America, for why should 
there be starvation in the face of bulging 
granaries? I am proud that Mr. Alex- 
ander calls me a “strolling New Deal- 
er”—which is better than being a creep- 
ing reactionary. I am proud that he 
associated me with that noble warrior, 
Senator Pavt Dovctas, who has always 
been one of my idols in his battles for 
economic justice. I am proud, too, that 
all West Virginian will rise up and dem- 
onstrate that their land does not consist 
of the “desert sands,” “ghost towns,” and 
“unfit communities” which Mr. Alex- 
ander tries to label them. 

Mr. Speaker, men in public life must 
have a good sense of humor. They must 
be able to laugh at themselves and enjoy 
it. If it were not for columnists like 
Holmes Alexander, I would recommend 
a program which would transport 20 
public officials at a time out to be de- 
posited in folding chairs on the rim of 
the Grand Canyon for 2-hour periods of 
silent contemplation every now and then. 
But fortunate we are that we have people 
like Mr, Alexander in the business, 

Now, if someone would just introduce 
me to Mr. Westbrook Pegler. 


Potato Postulate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us are already well acquainted with 
the health-contributing characteristics 
of the Irish potato. To the attention of 
those not fully familiar with the potato’s 
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health-promoting powers, I recommend 
the following article by James Hasson, 
M.D. as it appeared in a recent issue of 
the Maine Line, a trade publication of 
the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad: 
PoTaTo POSTULATE 
(By James Hasson, M.D.) 

People used to pity the Irish who were so 
poor that they had to live on potatoes. The 
next time you see a bunch of new Canadians, 
listen to the brogue of the ginger-headed 6- 
footer with shoulders on him like a prize- 
fighter and fists like hams. Not Californian 
peach-fed hams these, but Irish potato-fed. 
It was not only economics that made the 
Irn eat potatoes—it was also sound com- 
monsense. The mother of that man you 
watched lift a sack of cement as if it were 
a bag of feathers knew what was best for 
him when he was a boy—and gave him pota- 
toes, lots of them. 

That woman did not need a doctor to tell 
her that potatoes were good for her boy, be- 
cause some long-inherited primitive instinct 
provided the knowledge. What does your 
dog do if its stomach is upset? It eats grass 
which will make it well. Nobody ever taught 
it to do this—it just knows what is the 
right thing to do. I am a Farley Street 
specialist and the majority of the people 
whom I treat have, unfortunately, had their 
primitive commonsense and their best 
animal instincts bred out of them by gen- 
erations of overrich living. They come to 
me with a variety of ailments—rheumatism, 
lumbago, the so-called displaced disk, skin 
disorders such as acne of the young, rosacea, 
and generalized eczema. They expect, some- 
times even demand, complicated and ex- 
pensive treatments, and I can see the doubt 
in their eyes when I tell them that a simple 
diet of potatoes will put them right. But, 
when I insist, they follow the regimen I lay 
down for them, and are surprised at its suc- 
cess. What is the regimen? A potato diet. 
Boiled potatoes or potatoes baked in their 
skins with butter, black pepper, salt, and a 
few drops of lemon juice. Why the lemon 
Juice? Because it provides the extra vitamin 
C which is necessary in all dicts. 

Why potatoes? Ask a chef what he does 
if, in error, he oversalts a dish. He will ten 
you that he drops in a few boiled potatoes 
because they absorb the excess salt. But 
what has excess salt in food got to do with 
the functions of your body? Potatoes have 
the same quality in your stomach as they 
have in the oversalted sauce—they absorb 
acidity. And one of the greatest dangers of 
continued indulgence in rich foods and alco- 
hol is that the acids in your body, and par- 
ticularly uric acid, become too plentiful for 
your to eliminate. These acids are 
the equivalent to the excess salt in the 
Sauce, and a potato diet will rid your body 
of them and add years to your life. This 
removal process is called anti-intoxication, 

“But I'll get fat if I eat too many pota- 

toes.” 
Let me tell you what happens to 
the food you eat. Ideally, if you have a 
properly balanced diet, every bit of good is 
extracted* from your food and is used to 
restore the energy you have spent since the 
last meal. It is when the stomach has com- 
pleted this task that it feels empty, and 
grumblingly demands more fodder to work 
upon. But if you stuff yourself with rich 
food and drink too much alcohol you are 
placing a heavy burden on your digestive 
processes. Your intestines, your kidneys and 
your liver protest because they can't cope, 
and you have a feeling of fullness, indiges- 
tion and even spots before the eyes. Your 
unlucky organs do the best they can to sep- 
arate the good from the bad, but their effi- 
ciency is impaired and the damaging acids, 
such as uric acid, pass into your system. 

From the fat content of your food your 
body takes only as much as it needs and 
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stores the rest. usually somewhere around 
your midriff. There is no fat in the potato 
diet except that supplied by the small 
amount of butter, but your body needs a 
reasonable amount of fat. So, when you are 
on a potato diet, the body will have to draw 
upon its reserves. The result is a decrease 
in your girth. As for the uric acid, that 
is absorbed by the potatoes and passes out 
of your system. But the diet, to be really 
effective, must be continuous and systematic 
for 2 or 3 days every week. 

A person between 40 and 65 should, in my 
opinion, avoid spirits, wines, and rich foods 
for 3 to 4 months every year while he fol- 
lows the potato diet, But, even if you only 
follow the weekly 2 or 3 days of potato diet 
(always baked or boiled potatoes, mind you, 
not fried), you will be lengthening your 
life. 

How often have you heard this conversa- 
tion, even joined in it? 

“Funny about Joe, dying like that with- 
in a few years of retiring. He'd worked like 
a slave for years to get a decent pension 
and enough to retire upon, then, bang. He's 
gone.“ 

“Yes; sad, sad. But a lot of guys seem to 
go that way. Must be because they have 
no work to do, and no hobbies, I'm going 
to get myself a hobby when I retire.” 

No, get one before you retire; get one 
now. And make your hobby the potato diet. 
It was not because Joe had no hobby that 
he died so quickly after retiring. He'd been 
stuffing himself with good food and drink- 
ing far too much liquor for years. He'd 
been slowly poisoning his system, but while 
he was working his energy absorbed much 
of the surplus calories and helped to get 
rid of the acids. When he took to doing 
practically nothing he lost neither his appe- 
tite nor his thirst, but his organs could not 
cope any longer. They gave up the unequal 
struggle and Joe gave up the ghost. 

But had Joe eaten a balanced diet (which 
would not have stopped him from occasion- 
ally haying the little bit of rich something 
he fancied), had he gone on a potato diet, 
he would have lived to enjoy his years of 
retirement. Are yOu going to enjoy yours? 
Then you'd better start the potato diet right 
away. 

Propaganda? Of course this is propa- 
ganda, Propaganda, not to Increase the con- 
sumption of potatoes but to increase the 
length of your life. Try it. 

A greedy man never just dies. He kills 
himself, he commits suicide. Old age is 
brought on, hastened along by corrosion of 
the organs through wrong and injudicious 
eating and drinking. 

Now this potato diet. What? You're sick 
to death of the word potato“? Are you 
sick of life, too? 


Hoffa-Bridges Threat to Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr, ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Rockford 
(III.) Register-Republic of April 13, 1959, 
entitled “Hoffa-Bridges Threat to Na- 
tion”: 

Horra-Bremces THREAT TO NATION 

The American public will readily under- 
stand the potential threat to a vitai life- 
line of the Nation in James R. Hoffa's pro- 
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posal to consolidate all unions engaged i 
transportation of people and goods—on pet 
and sea and in the air. From both west 2 
east coasts last week, steps were taken 2 
set up joint committees composed of renre= 
gentatives of Hoffa's Teamsters’ Union, Long 

shoremen, Seafarers, and the Maritime Union. 

The threat on the west coast is more 
critical because in that area Hoffa is mak- 
ing overtures to Harry Bridges, whose In 
ternational Longshoremen’s and ‘Warehour 
men’s Union was expelled from the old ge 
in 1950 on the ground that it followed th 
Moscow line more than it did the CIO line. 

Hoffa's union and the longshoremen could 
exercise a powerful force over commerce. 
Now that Hawail has been admitted pe 
State, Bridges’ left-wing union, which h 
a firm grip on the islands’ sugar and pine- 
apple industry, is in an even better position 
to throttle shipping. 

The AFL-CIO, which expelled the racket- 
ridden Teamsters’ Union last year, has x 
tempted to nip Hoffa's plot in the bud y 
ordering affiliates of the federation not tO 
have anything to do with the Teamsters. 
But Hoffa’s power is so great that the act 
CIO ban has “had little effect; when — 
Teamsters halt deliveries or throw up pick 
Lines, other unions generally do not challenge 
the action. 

Teamster and dock-worker officials on both 
east and west coasts say that current SwF? 
toward establishment of joint-action eer 
mittees are not preliminary to a t 
eration of transport workers. But againts 
those statements must be considered Hoffa 7 
words last November 3, when he sald tuss 
his plan to merge truckdrivers, seamen, wd 
shoremen, and air-transport workers WO 5 
not be stopped by the McClellan A 
investigating committee or the courts of th 
land. 11 

The public would be almost helpless y 
Hoffa, the man who tried to unionize Ne 
York City police last year, carried out 
transport federation scheme. This t 
would take in about 50 unions and at lens 
3,500,000 workers; it would have a strangle- 
hold on the U.S, economy. 

The Hoffa-Bridges threat can be stopped 
in Its tracks if Congress takes action to Pi” 
labor unions under provisions of the A? 
trust Act. Hoffa has defiled the AFL-CIO 
and monitors appointed by a Federal dis- 
trict court to supervise the Teamsters 
Union; Bridges, after successfully opposing 
efforts of the U.S. Government to deport 
him to his native Australia, recently tou 
Europe, Including Russia, and was accord 
& welcome by America-hating union leaders. 

Hoffa and Bridges would not be able t9 
defy the law and to ignore con 5 
committees if they were subject to the — 4 
antitrust laws which apply to business an 
industry. These power-hungry labor leaden 
have already been given too much rein; the 
transport federation dream should be ex 
ploded before It is too late. 


Pitifully Uninformed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECI 
orp, I include the following editoria 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S. C. 
of April 14, 1959: 
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PITIPULLY UNINFORMED 


One of the most alarming things about 
the United States, and our people, is the 
fact that they read less and less, apparently, 
Of the serious, informative, and educational 
things, As the latest example, a widespread 
Poll recently revealed that almost 40 percent 
of those interviewed did not know that 
Berlin lay within Red-ruled East Germany. 

As has been pointed out so often, the 
trash which makes the best-seller list, and 
Which makes hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for its authors, reflects a melancholy 
Picture of what the American people think 
about, read, and do with their leisure time. 

Two courses which every American young- 
ster should study, and which most of them 
do, are U.S. history and the history of the 
Communist movement. And, U.S. history 
Should certainly cover the years to the pres- 
ent., since the international picture changes 
80 frequently these days, it is mandatory to 
Bive our youngsters an up-to-date history of 
events up to now. 

Of equal importance, and a more urgent 
Problem, is the challenge which faces each 
Citizen—the challenge of keeping himself 
Somewhat informed. Rather than watching 
television for endless hours, reading sex 
Novels, and piddling away all one's life with 
leisure, in various forms, each of us should 
devote some time dally to keeping abreast of 
the news, and the issues of the day, in order 
that we might be better citizens. 


New York Dinner Will Honor Celler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article which appeared in the 
March 1959 issue of the Jewish War 

eteran. 

The Jewish War Veteran award of its 
Gold Medal of Merit to Congressman 

is a highly deserved tribute. and 
I join his many friends who will honor 
him on April 18. 
New York Dinner Writ Honor CELLER 


On Saturday evening, April 18 Jewish War 
Veterans will present its coveted gold medal 
Of merit to Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 

t-New York, at a dinner in his 
anor at the Hotel Statler in New York 


Maj. Gen. Julius Klein, Past National 
Commander, is honorary chairman of the 
dinner, 

Congressman CELLER, known affectionately 
as “MANNY”, was awarded the Medal 
through unanimous resolution by Jewish 

ar Veterans at its convention in Los An- 
Beles last year. 

What kind of a man is “Manny CELLER”? 

Nobody can put it better than has Mr. 

himself in his autobiography, “You 
Never Leave Brooklyn”: 

“You never leave Brooklyn. The life that 
bills over from Pitkin Avenue follows you 
= the placid, well-ordered Connecticut Ave- 
ue of Washington, D.C. The hoops, the 

tes, the skates, the sleds, the fights of 
Brooklyn’s children follow you to the streets 
of official Washington, where no children 
Scamper through the streets or tumble under 

feet, The shadow of Brooklyn tene- 
Ments falls upon the low houses of Wash- 
m. 
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“Externally, Washington is a lady—proper, 
hatted and gloved, as becomes a lady. 
Brooklyn is a woman, overlarge, aproned for 
work, with a crisscrossed heart.” 

EMANUEL CELLER came to Congress in 1923 
and in his 36 years both as a Member of 
Congress and as chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has thrown himself into the bat- 
tle for the rights of the plain people. 
Sometimes he is a voice alone in his defense 
of free speech, free press, free assembly, and 
all civil liberties. His understanding that 
democracy anywhere affects democracy 
everywhere has led to his magnificient sup- 
port of such democratic countries as Israel 
and India, Two of his fiercest engagements 
are in the areas of reducing monopoly power 
and liberalizing our immigration laws. 

His whole record speaks his background 
and his heart, for he came from Brooklyn 
and his knowledge of the poor and down- 
trodden is personal and experienced. 

EMANUEL CELLER was born in Brooklyn on 
May 6, 1888. He attended the public schools, 
was graduated from Boys High School of 
Brooklyn in 1906; from Columbia College, 
New York City, in 1910, and from Columbia 
University Law School, New York City, in 
1912. He was elected to Congress November, 
1922. But these facts do not tell the story 
of Manny CELLER. He worked as a recre- 
ation teacher during his summers. He sold 
wine after his father’s death to help him- 
self through school. He practiced law; he 
studied music, and to this day plays both 
the violin and the piano. Now, at the age 
of seventy-one, he is a man of intense 
energy, of deep understanding, and still as 
alive to the issues of the day as he was 
when he first entered Congress. Today he 
is the dean of the New York delegation, and 
considered one of the best informed and 
staunchest Liberals in the House. 


Do You Care About Freedom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15,1959 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, the Lifeline radio program 
features daily broadcasts by Wayne 
Poucher, radio minister for this nation- 
wide patriotic and religious educational 
movement, 

Mr. Poucher, whose daily commen- 
taries on public affairs and sermons are 
broadcast over a large number of radio 
stations throughout the country, is a 
fervent and sincere crusader in the cause 
of freedom. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert the text of a recent broad- 
cast by Mr. Poucher, entitled “Do You 
Care About Freedom?” in the Recorp so 
that all Members may have an oppor- 
tunity to read his inspiring message: 

We heard a story recently about a man 
from the Midwest who pald a visit to New 
York City. Later he was telling friends 
about walking down a New York City street 
when he suddenly saw a stranger in the 
crowd clutch at his chest and then fall to 
the sidewalk, writhing in pain. “When I 
got to the corner,” the midwesterner said, 
“I looked back and the man was lying where 
he had fallen. People were stepping around 
him and paying no attention to him. No- 
body seemed to care.” 
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Of course, the moral of that story is ob- 
vious. The visitor to New York was quick 
to condemn the coldness of the people 
there—but he himself did not stop to help 
the fallen man. The New York visitor was 
like so many of us—he wanted someone else 
to be the good Samaritan—he was waiting 
for "they" to do what was necessary. 

In just the same way, Americans all over 
the land are waiting today for they to pre- 
serye our individual liberty and save our Na- 
tion from its enemies. But they are not go- 
ing to do it, my friends. This is a job you 
are going to have to do—you and all other 
Americans who care about freedom. And 
who does care about freedom in America? 
Why, millions of constructive Americans 
care. Those who know the history of our 
Constitution and who realize that its basis 
is the guarantee of individual freedom, care 
deeply about maintaining local self-govern- 
ment in our Nation, 

There are Americans eyerywhere who care 
passionately about their country and its 
symbols: The flag, the national anthem and 
other partiotic songs, the anniversaries of 
our freedom's birth, the good name of the 
United States. They feel a great pride in 
expressing their love of thelr country. They 
agree with that Member of the U.S. Congress 
who said, many years ago, "The love of coun- 
try is nothing more than the love of every 
man for his wife, child, or friend." 

And then there are men and women 
among us who care gravely about the sol- 
vency of the National Treasury. This con- 
cern very definitely has something to do with 
honor and integrity. The national char- 
acter of the United States is when, 
despite a backbreaking burden of taxation, 
the Government continues year after year 
to run heavily into debt. This concern over 
our fiscal soundness also relates to the cor- 
ruption of character by Federal giveaways. 
Those who call for sound economy in Goy- 
ernment are not selfish persons devoid of 
human considerations. They are normal 
persons who place great value on ideals and 
principles. These are among the people who 
23 about America. They are the construc- 
tives. 

Opposed to them are two groups. One 
group is made up of the complacent, the 
apathetic, those who either say that every- 
thing is all right or say there is nothing they 
can do about the things that are wrong. 
They fall easily into the traps set for them 
by the third group—a group made up of 
the mistaken, the sworn enemies of the kind 
of freedom that is traditional in America. 

The mistaken have no use for the Consti- 
tution of the United States, based as it is 
on guarantees of individual freedom and 
limitations on the power of big govern- 
ment. The mistaken sneer at the feeling 
that patriots have for this land of liberty. 
The mistaken encourage and promote more 
and more Federal spending and bigger and 
bigger Federal deficits. The mistaken are 
those who, whatever the cause, can always 
be counted on to place the interests of the 
United States last, 

Against the efforts of the mistaken, we 
must, my friends, place the full strength 
of all those who care about a free America. 
Truth and knowledge are the great weapons 
possessed by those who care. With truth 
spread by knowledge we can awaken those 
who care. With truth spread by knowledge 
we can awaken those who are sleeping, and 
with our combined strength we can success- 
fully resist the onslaughts of the mistaken 
against freedom in America, against civiliza- 
tion in the world, and against the love of 
God in the hearts of men. 

Let us remember our history. Liberty 
was no mystery to our American forebears. 
They knew that in a self-governing nation, 
liberty must be universally understood or it 
is certain to be destroyed. Once the average 
citizen hands the keeping of his ziberty over 
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to anybody else, he already has lost bis 
liberty. These were the fundamental facts 
recognized by the Founding Fathers and set 
down in plain words in our Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Understanding—effective understanding— 
is the basic need. It ts the responstbility— 
yes, and the privilege—of patriots to spread 
among their fellow Americans the under- 
standing of the love of freedom and love of 
country that will save us from disaster. It 
is a task that must be accomplished by 
Americans who care—that can be accom- 
plished only by them—that can be accom- 
plished, in your area of relationships, only 
by you. 


Public Interest Ignored—Kennedy Labor 
Bill Covers Only What Unions Accept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Holmes Alexander, 
which appeared in the Rockford (III.) 
Register-Republic of April 13, 1959, and 
is entitled “Kennedy Labor Bill Covers 
Only What Unions Accept’’: 

PUBLIC INTEREST IcNorED—KENNEDY LABOR 

BaL Covers ONLY WHAT UNIONS ACCEPT 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


WASHINGTON. —Senator Jack KENNEDY, 
front runner for the Democratic presidential 
nomination, owes his early lead to energy and 
a winning personality. But the way things 
are going, he could find himself more be- 
holden to the American labor movement 
than a successful candidate in America ought 
to be. 

The prospects of three other presidential 
possibilities have been recently explored in 
this place. RICHARD Nixon's forte is experi- 
ence and an open record; STUART SYMING- 
TON’s is a proved ability in business manage- 
ment and labor relations; LYNDON JoHNSON’'S 
is leadership and parliamentary skill. But 
Kennedy stands out as the favorite of the 
AFL-CIO, the spokesman for prolabor legisla- 
tion, and the gadfly of the probusiness op- 
position. 

All this is confusing and unfortunate. 
Senator KENNEDY is not a laborite or a leftist. 
Nothing about him deserves the Republican 
epithets of radical—meaning in Nixon's lan- 
guage, an extremist. But it may be—and 
this is written in friendship and warning 
that KENNEDY and his backers don't realize 
how far toward this precipice the Senator's 
labor reform bill (S. 505) is taking them. 

The Senator, for example, has been forced 
by competition to take a position which op- 
poses making union officers criminally re- 
sponsible for misusing union funds. True, 
the Kennedy bill does not blacklist fiduciary 
responsibility, which is the legal phrase. But 
of the four principal labor reform bills now 
before Congress, only the Kenendy bill fails 
to include a fiduciary provision. 

The Kennedy bill is much softer than its 
three competitors in the matter of financial 
disclosures by union officers, The Kennedy 
measure relies on criminal procedures, while 
the Goldwater-administration bill (S. 748) 
would provide actions of disapproval by the 
Labor Department and the National Labor 
Relations Board. Two other bills by Senator 
McCtettan (S. 1137), and Congressman 
Barnen (H.R. 4473) go still further, They 
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require that the union financial reports be 
certified by a certified public accountant. 

Senator Kennepy's bill includes a difficult 
legal obstacle for the removal of a union of- 
cer by vote of the union members. There is 
a show-cause phrase in the Kennedy bill 
which is significantly left out of the bill by 
Senator MCCLELLAN, whose committee has in- 
terviewed so many slippery characters. 
Again, the Kennedy bill is unlike the Gold- 
water, McClellan, and Barden bills in the 
matter of protecting union members from 
threats and violence by unlon officers and 
goons. The Kennedy bill tends to federalize 
jurisdiction over labor affairs which now lie 
in the no man's land between Washington 
and the States. Two of the other three bills 
favor States rights when in doubt, and the 
fourth bill does not take up the subject. 
The Kennedy bill deals very gingerly with 
labor picketing and deals not at all with 
secondary boycotts, two matters on which 
the AFL-CIO is very touchy. 

In virtually every case Senator KENNEDY 
does what the labor leaders desire or will 
tolerate, and what the business community 
regards as undesirable and often intolerable. 
This may not be so bad. Labor is entitled to 
liberal champions in Congress, but there is 
reason to feel that some of the Kennedy posi- 
tions are harmful not merely to business but 
to the public interests. This appears to be 
true in places where the Kennedy bill fails 
to go as far in protective language as the 
McClellan bill. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation, which represents a large nonlabor 
public segment, says this of the Kennedy 
measure: 

“The bill nibbles around the edges of the 
labor racketeering problem. It's no more 
than a gesture toward what needs to be done. 
People would be lulled by its enactment into 
a falses assumption that Congress has dis- 
charged its responsibility for effective labor 
reform legislation.” 

This is what the labor bosses want, but it 
is not what the American people are asking 
their statesmen to produce, 


Mandatory Import Quotas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. MEYER 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude an editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the Montpelier Evening Argus, 
Montpelier, Vt. This editorial shows 
clearly the great and growing concern 
of Vermonters, as well as people else- 
where, over the adverse effects of the re- 
cent order imposing mandatory import 
quotas: 

From the Montpelier (Vt.) Evening Argus, 
Mar. 21, 1959 
THE Ort. ORDER 

From every conceivable standpoint, the 
Federal Government's imposition of a man- 
datory system of import quotas on crude oil, 
gas, and other principal petroleum products 
is as irresponsible as it Is unwise and unnec- 
essary. It is clearly a decision made in hom- 
age to a group of special interests—some of 
the purely domestic oil companies—at the 
expense of the general welfare. 

It will undoubtedly lead to an oll and gaso- 
line price Increase, thus furthering the pres- 
sures of inflation, which the Federal admin- 
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istration, incidentally, is supposed to be 
fighting on other fronts. 

It can do nothing but harm to our already 
damaged foreign trade and foreign relations 
programs, being, as it is, a restraint on 
free world trade and competition. 

It may well lead to further interference 
by the Government in economic controls, 1f 
the administration’s promise to police the 
program is carried out. 

The Government, which sounded more 
than a little embarrassed at its own decision. 
gave off with some sop about this being in 
the interest of national security. This is red 
herring nonsense, and smelis as such. 

That statement completely ignores the fact 
that the restrictions apply equally to Canada- 
How, now, could there be any interception on 
the U.S. bound oll on the sea in this case? 
Canadian officials had protested the decision 
even before it was made as another example 
of breaking down friendly relations between 
the two countries. 

And in neutral countries overseas how 
does the Government think this decision will 
be interpreted? How else but a contradiction 
of our high and mighty sounding phrases 
about international cooperation and free 
trade? And, in all honesty, what else is it? 

The blow may well hit New England harder 
than other parts of the country, since the 
import restrictions apply also to residual oll. 

President Eisenhower included this in the 
compulsory program despite repeated pro- 
tests from the New England delegations in 
Congress and from others in this part of the 
country. 

Instead of listening to these entreaties. 
the Government went ahead with a decision 
that can only résult in increased oil prices 
in New England and give inflation a further 
impetus all over the country. 


What of Tibet and the United Nations? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 11, 1959, the Daily Herald, of 
Columbia, Tenn., one of the outstanding 
newspapers of my district, carried an 
editorial relating to the U.N., which I 
think merits the attention of the mem- 
bership of the Congress. I would like 
to call my colleagues’ attention in par- 
ticular to the comments in regard to this 
country’s failure to remain on the diplo- 
matic offensive in our relations with 
Communist countries. 

The editorial follows herewith: 

WHAT OF TIBET AND THE UNITED NATIONS? 

What good is the U.N. anyway? 

We ask this question in view of the action 
of Red China in taking over once proud and 
independent but primitive Tibet. , 

The revolt in Tibet is certainly a challenge 
to the U.N. and an opportunity. But it 13 
not even being seriously considered that the 
U.N, take even token action. 

The United Nations acted with great in- 
dignation and no success when the Russians 
brutally suppressed a popular revolt in Hun- 
gary. — 

Although U.N. action did not amount to 
much, and although the Russians would not 
even permit the Secretary General of the 
United Nations to go to Hungary, whe? 
things were in a state of turmoil, the cooky~ 
pushing element in New York adopted vari- 
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dus resolutions, and staged a pretty good 
Propaganda battle against the Russian oc- 
cupation of H A 

Now it is agreed that the Russian action 
in Hungary hurt them in various parts of 
the world, au the way from Europe to Asia. 
It was blunt proof that Soviet talk of peace, 
Sto. is a mere sham and that the satellite 
Nations are actually kept under Russia's 
thumb by military force, 

Now the Chinese Reds have brutally sup- 
Pressed a revolt in Tibet. Few people know 
much about Tibet, and few of them care too 
much about it, but the opportunity for a 
major propaganda victory is there—if the 
allies or the United Nations would exploit it. 

Instead of concentrating all our attention 
On Berlin, the allies especially the United 

tes or the United Nations, should focus 

© world’s attention on Tibet, should pro- 

conditions there, and should continue 

to protest the Russian domination of the 

4n countries. We should counter the 

Russian squeeze on Berlin with the demand 

that the Russians withdraw from the small 

Countries they occupied after World War 

and carry on our own aggressive public 
relations campaign throughout the world. 

Unfortunately, the Western World has 

many a propaganda opportunity in 
recent years. Likewise, we have been in- 
clined to spend more time on the defensive, 
ng charges made against us, than 
We have spent on the offensive. We should 
up a drumfire propaganda barrage on 
Hungary, on Tibet, on the domination of 
the Baikans, and on the various forms of 
Suppression of freedom which are practiced 
in Russia and all Communist countries. 


Negroes Speak Under Duress of NAACP 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I want to include an editorial from 

e Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville, 

„of April 19, 1959: 

Nranoxs Speak Unver Duress or NAACP 
The invitations which are being mailed 
this week by the Jacksonville Beach Chami- 
ber of Commerce to 1,500 high school gradu- 
Sting classes in the Southeast for a visit to 
the local strands is a reminder that com- 
Mencement season is not far off in the segre- 
Bated school systems of Dixieland. 
ne white youngsters who will respond 

the hospitality of our local beaches and 

Oy one more class outing are no different 
the Negro children of the same age 

We ory and school level. Take for example, 
Florida High School Senior Day observ- 
nude last Saturday attended by 1,500 Negro 
high school seniors at Florida A. and M. in 


wi nether conditions remain as they are, 
tee the young people of each race enjoying 
Privilege of unintegrated may 
pepend on the State legislature now in Tal- 
hasse, where the members of that law- 
tasking body will undoubtedly have to listen 
to SPecious reasons why they should submit 
& “little bit of integration.” 

y Will be offered that pabulum in lan- 
baige which is labeled the “moderate ap- 


Nan Writing their opinion as to why the 
Weste children who were at Tallahassee last 
k and those who will visit our beaches 

d engage in this activity together, the 
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Justices of the Supreme Court said under 
the present arrangement in the South the 
colored youngsters are suffering psychologi- 
cally because of segregation. 

No greater puerility ever came from the 
pens of supposedly adult human beings. 

Ask those young Negroes who were at 
Florida A, and M., under conditions where 
they can respond without being under the 
duress of the NAACP, whether they would 
want it the proposed new way or the old 
way. They would say, if they spoke in hon- 
esty, that the psychological wounds in- 
curred from going on a beach party in social 
atmosphere which was forced upon them 
carried infinitely more danger of psycholog- 
ical wounds, 

That's commonsense, and not something 
out of an “educational psychology" book, 
and that is the reason our Florida legislators 
will refuse to submit to any other plan. 
Why should they when it was never in the 
divine scheme of things to be otherside, the 
turncoat southern moderates to the contrary 
notwithstanding? 


The Aftermath of the Sacco-Vanzeiti Case 
and Effect on World Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to present Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court Justice Michael A. Mus- 
manno’s views on the aftermath of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti conviction and its effect 
on world opinion: 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE SACCO-VANZETTI CASE 
AND EFFECT ON WORLD OPINION 


(By Pennsylvania Supreme Court Justice 
Michael A. Musmanno) 


Never in the annals of criminal trials 
which ended at the gallows or in the electric 
chair was a case of the prosecution so com- 
pletely demolished as it was in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. Not only were all identifying 
witnesses, without exception, proved to be 
untrustworthy for one reason or another, but 
many of those associated in an official ca= 
pacity with the case on the Commonwealth's 
side were proved to be unworthy of the of- 
fices they held. The defendants Sacco and 
Vanzetti spoke English but occasionally 
testified in Italian. The official court inter- 
preter, Joseph Ross, was charged with dis- 
torting questions and answers of Italian- 
speaking witnesses so as to favor the prose- 
cution and injure the defendants. Why 
would he do this? It developed later that 
he was very close to Judge Webster Thayer, 
for whom he often acted as chauffeur. His 
attachment was so intimate that he named 
his son, Webster Thayer Ross. Was he 
capable of so flagrant an act of injustice as 
misinterpreting evidence which had to do 
with defendants on trial for their lives? I 
do not know, but it is a matter of record 
that before the date of the execution Ross 
was serving a term in prison for attempted 
bribery of a judge, 

And then there was Massachusetts Attor- 
ney General Arthur K. Reading, who repre- 
sented the Commonwealth in the latter 
hearings in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. Mr. 
Reading admitted to me that the defend- 
ants were entitled to apply to every member 
of the U.S. Supreme Court for a stay of 
execution. However, after we had com- 
municated with only four, and there were 
five more yet to see, Reading notified the 
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Governor that there was no legal impedi- 
ment to executing Sacco and Vanzetti at 
midnight, August 22, even though the war- 
rant of execution could have been fulfilled 
any time during the next 7 days. Following 
the executions, Reading often publicly pro- 
claimed that the defendants had had a fair 
trial. Several months later the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives impeached 
him on the charge of accepting a bribe of 
$25,000 in connection with an organization 
he was investigating. He resigned his 
office. Still later he was disbarred. 

And then there was the Government 
agent Shaughnessy who made adverse re- 
ports on Sacco and Vanzetti. Before the 
Sacco-Vanzetti oase ended, Shaughnessy 
was sentenced to a 12-year term in prison 
for highway robbery. 

Degradation, exposure and repudiation 
followed many of the principals on the 
Commonwealth's side of the case. In con- 
tradistinction, there was never produced 
any derogatory evidence (aside from the 
alleged participation in the indicted crimes) 
against the characters of Sacco and Van- 
zetti. In the 7 years of bitter prosecution 
and in the 31 years which have followed, not 
one incident has been presented revealing 
the shoemaker and the fishpeddler as any- 
thing other than kindly disposed, charita- 
ble, honest workingmen. It is simply con- 
trary to every experience in life to believe 
that men of such unblemished personal in- 
tegrity could participate in brutal and sor- 
did murder. One could almost feel that a 
wave of insanity, similar to that which 
hanged the Salem witches, swept over the 
condemning hierarchy to kill two men who 
lived lives so diametrically opposite to the 
lives of murderers and bandits. 

The case got to the supreme judicial 
court of Massachusetts on appeal but that 
court, under the then existing law, was not 
empowered to review the entire record and 
decide whether the charge of murder had 
been made out. The law was changed by 
this respected legislature in 1939 and I do 
not think there can be any doubt in the 
minds of lawyers anywhere that if the 
Sacco-Vanzetti record went to the supreme 
court of Massachusetts today under the 
present law, an absolute discharge of the 
defendants would be ordered. 

Are Sacco and Vanzetti to be disgraced 
throughout all the centuries and the mil- 
leniums of the eternity to come because of 
the delay of 12 years in the passage of a 
law which would have assured them a new 
3 and an almost positive acquittal in 
1927 

On April 9, 1927, Judge Thayer sentenced 
Sacco and Vanzetti to death in the electric 
chair and an appeal was made to Gov. Alvan 
T. Fuller for executive clemency. One can 
almost feel sorry for Governor Fuller because 
there was thrust on him a burden for which 
he was not equipped. With his limited 
qualifications he did the best he could, and 
that best was deplorable. So far as court 
procedure and evaluation of evidence were 
concerned, he brought to the case a severely 
circumscribed capacity, which, combined 
with an inordinate vanity, could only lead 
him to a chaotically confused view on the 
entire legal controversy and could only carry 
him, which it did, to a conclusion which was 
devoid of order, empty of logic, and totally 
destitute of the most rudimentary concept 
of justice. 

A couple of instances will illustrate Fuller's 
manner of evaluating evidence which could 
free or hang the persons placed in his charge. 
Vanzetti's defense at the Plymouth trial was 
that he could not have been in Bridgewater 
on December 24, 1919, committing a crime 
there, since, on that day he was selling fish 
in Plymouth. In reviewing the case, Fuller 
said he was a businessman and he wanted 
to see things in black and white. He said 
that Vanzetti’s story would be a good one 
if it could be proved, by means of an express 
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company receipt, that fish had been sent to 
him from Boston, as he said it had been sent, 
for him to sell in Plymouth. Defense coun- 
sel searched through endless records at the 
fish piers in South Boston and, almost by 
miracle, found a book of express receipts 
which specifically recorded the shipment of 
fish made to Vanzetti, and fish which he sold 
on December 24, 1919. But now what had 
been so important a piece of evidence, when 
Fuller thought that it did not exist, turned 
out to be of no consequence when it was 
actually presented to Fuller. 

Another Hlustration. One of the items of 
evidence against Sacco was a cap alleged to 
have been found at the murder scene. The 
prosecution claimed that they proved the 
cap belonged to Sacco because of a hole in 
the lining, theorized to have been made 
when Sacco hung it on a nail above his 
workbench, Katzmann argued that the 
jury had the right to convict Sacco on the 
cap evidence alone. Judge Thayer confirmed 
the importance of the cap in the Common- 
wealth's case. Governor Fuller said to me 
that the hole in the cap convinced him of 
Sacco’s guilt, but when I uncovered the eyi- 
dence that the hole had really been made 
by the chief of police looking for identifying 
marks within the lining, the Governor said 
that this disclosure was really not impor- 
tant. 

Fuller appointed an advisory committee 
but that committee obviously did not know 
the record and made numerous serious 
errors. Although they either ignored or 
degraded all defense evidence, they heard 
and declared to belleve a witness for the 
prosecution who was so irresponsible that 
even Katzmann would not use her at the 
trial. This woman, Lottie Packard, testified 
before the Committee that she saw Sacco at 
11:30 in the morning at the place where the 
murder occurred at 3 pm. When she was 
asked how she happened to know Sacco, this 
extraordinary person replied: 

“Why, I don't know, gentlemen. I talked 
with Governor Fuller, and I don't remem- 
ber, my head is too full of music and things 
like that, to remember.” 

Her former employer said of this woman: 

“I will tell you, I think she is about 12 
ounces to the pound.” 

The chief of police said: 

My honest and frank opinion is that that 
girl is a nut. * * * I have known her since 
she was born. She ought to be in the 
Brookline Psychopathic Hospital. She 
is crazy. * * * She imagines things. She has 
pipe dreams.” 

But the committee insisted in believing 
her. They said: 

“The woman is eccentric, not unimpeach- 
able in conduct. But the committee be- 
lieves that in this case her testimony is well 
worth consideration.” 

One of the principal reasons which moti- 
vated Fuller's refusal to commute the sen- 
tence of Sacco and Vanzetti was the fact 
that the whole world pleaded for mercy for 
the two men. He was resentful that the 
world should show an interest in what was 
happening in Massachusetts, as if Massa- 
chusetts were his own private kingdom over 
which he exercised monarchical authority. 
Another reason for Fuller’s refusal to save 
Sacco and Vanzetti was expressed by the 
New York Herald Tribune in the following 
language: 

“It is evident that the decision has not 
wholly blotted out the impression that 
political views have colored their fate.” 

The attitude of Fuller and his adyisory 
committee throughout their hearings and 
eventual findings lend credence to the fear 
often expressed that the purpose of the ex- 
trajudicial proceedings was to lend respecta- 
bility to a discredited trial, and that the 
possible innocence of the subjects was of 
little consequence compared to upholding 
the institutions of Massachusetts. But, in 
point of absolute verity, we who protested 
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the Sacco-Vanzetti execution were as much 
concerned about maintaining the stability 
of the courts and government in general as 
Fuller and his committee. We believed that 
government could be made stronger rather 
than weaker, by the acknowledgment of 
error—and a correction of that error. 

France was not ashamed to admit that 
her military courts were wrong in convicting 
Alfred Dreyfus. England was not humili- 
ated when she admitted, through a parlia- 
mentary investigating commission, that her 
courts had erred when they twice convicted 
Adolf Beck, although he was innocent. 

I cannot allow myself to believe that Mas- 
sachusetts would be less noble than England 
or France In rectifying an injustice. And 
until that injustice is corrected, it will go 
on and on. The Sacco-Vanzetti case will 
not die. Abraham Lincoln, in a message to 
Congress, said: 

“We cannot escape history. * * The 
fiery trial through which we pass will light 
us down, in honor or dishonor, to the latest 
generation. * * * The way is plain, peace- 
ful, generous, just—a way which, if fol- 
lowed, the world will forever applaud, and 
God must forever bless.” 

Massachusetts cannot escape the verdict 
of history. She will either nobly acknowl- 
edge an error or go on vainly fighting the 
hosts of truth and vindication. Massachu- 
setts has an obligation to herself to cast 
off the yoke of censure which world opinion 
has fastened upon the State; she owes a 
duty to the people, who are justifiably proud 
of their State, to scour away the stain on 
her banner. And, in loyalty to America, of 
which she was an indispensable and glorious 
architect, she should correct the misimpres- 
sion which has been engendered throughout 
the world as to the true character and spirit 
of America and Americans, 

Who can doubt that the United States, in 
spite of all her tremendous sacrifices in blood 
and treasure for the betterment of the 
world, today is at the ebb tide of her pres- 
tige? Who can doubt that she is looked 
upon as egotistic, avaricious, arrogant, and 
devoid of sympathy for those who are less 
economically fortunate than herself? And 
how did this shocking situation come about? 
The ebbing of the tide began with the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. Prior to that time America 
was admired and loved by the peoples of the 
world as a land of freedom, liberty, equal 
opportunity, and tolerance. Then came the 
conviction of two humble foreigners on eyi- 
dence which failed to convince the intellect 
of mankind and brought a pang of pain to 
the heart of the world. Do not say that we 
in America have no responsibility to try our 
cases so as to satisfy the world. I say we 
have the moral obligation, if we wish to 
enjoy the respect of the world, to conduct 
ourselves in a manner which bespeaks fair- 
ness, equity, and justice to all. 

Judge Thayer may have thought that no 
one would detect his misrepresenting the 
record, he may have dreamed that no one 
would tell how he was maligning and curs- 
ing the defendants while hypocritically an- 
nouncing he was protecting their rights. 
And Katzmann and his accomplices may 
have thought that the world could never 
learn of their cunning, their plotting, and 
their scheming to convict two men they 
could not believe were guilty. 

But somehow the world knew that all was 
not well in Massachusetts. And so, in 
manners which were legitimate, and in ways 
which were respectful, people gathered in 
halls, they met in public squares, they filed 
in procession, they signed and sent on peti- 
tions to America—the America of justice, 
the America of heart as well as of money— 
pleading, praying that Sacco and Vanzetti 
not be put to death. Instead of welcoming 
these prayers, instead of appreciating the 
feel of the heartbeat of the world, a few men 
in Massachusetts, dressed in a little brief 
authority, snarled and sneered. They were 
not going to be intimidated by people from 
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across the seas, they sald. But where was 
the intimidation, and who were the intimi- 
dators”? 

They were coal miners, laborers, carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, college professors, lawyers: 
religionists, poets, scientists—men from 
every walk and station of life. Among the 
petitioners were such illustrious and re- 
spected names as Anatole France, Ramsay 
MacDonald, John Galsworthy, H. G. Wells. 
Arnold Bennett, Romain Rolland, Fritz 
Kreisler, Maximilian Harden, Albert Einstein, 
Mme. Curie, Marquis Guy de Lasteye (the 
grandson of Lafayette), Alfred Dreyfus- 
They did not threaten intimidation, they 
did not proclaim an in¥asion, They 
asked for mercy, the mercy of understand- 
ing. 

But while Governor Fuller and a few 
others, standing on the ramparts of a super- 
ficial or prejudiced knowledge of the case. 
fulminated and hurled thunderbolts 
wrath against these good people, there were 
others in America, and I am proud I was 
one of them, who thanked God that human- 
ity was so universal that the peasant of 
Yugoslavia, the farmer of Australia, the 
rancher of Uruguay, and the schoolteacher 
of Sweden pleaded for justice for two me? 
whom they did not know and with whom 
they had no bond except that of sympathy 
for their plight—the plight of two helples> 
creatures caught within the crushing gears 
of a monstrous injustice. They knew Wi 
John Donne that: s 

“No man is an island, entire of itself; 
every man is a piece of the continent, & 
of the main; if a clod be washed away by the 
sea, Europe is the less, as well as if a prom- 
ontory were, as well as if a manor of thy 
friends or of thine own were; any man’s 
death diminishes me, because I am involved 
in mankind; and therefore never send 
know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for 
thee.” 

And so they sent telegrams, wrote letters. 
and prepared petitions praying that 
and Vanzetti not be killed, until and unless 
the proof was positive and conviction com 
plete, because they were constantly learning 
of new evidence which continued to swell 
the clouds of doubt enveloping the charge 
of guilt. And then, one day, there burst 
upon the horizon of despair the thrilling 
news of the confession which exonerated 
Sacco and Vanzetti. The heart of the world 
leaped with hope. Surely, now, exoneration 
was at hand, or at least a new trial. But 
achingly the petitioners were to hear that 
the few obstinate men at the controls of 
the machinery spurned the confession. 
sneered at all new evidence, mocked the de- 
Tense, and scorned the entreaties sweeping 
in from every point of the globe. Never in 
recorded history was there such world-wide 
demonstration in behalf of two men con“ 
demned to death. 

And as Judge Thayer refused motion after 
motion, and as the appellate court rejected 
appeal after appeal, and as the Governor 
played with the lives of the defendants Ike 
a cat plays with a mouse, the hearts of the 
lovers of America began to fail them, a touch 
of skepticism began to chill their souls; * 
doubt began to enter their minds’ thats 
perhaps, after all—America was not the lan 
of the free and the home of the brave. 
while the petitions still continued to pow 
into Massachusetts from every corner O 
civilized creation pleading, supplicating for 
mercy for the poor shoemaker and the 
humble fish peddler, the few men, still © 
in their little brief authority, went scoW~ 
lingly ahead to tear away the canvas cover- 
ing the grim electric chair. 

And so, on the night of August 22, 1927 
the miserable deed was done, The thro’ 
of the electric switch on that catastrophi¢ 
night darkened the light in many a home it 
every country and clime. It also blew ou 
the candle of faith in America as the land 
justice, of humanity, and of mercy. 
English periodical sadly remarked: 
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“For the first time in 150 years the flag 
or the United States has been treated in 
every land as the symbol of a great wrong.” 

William Allen White, the celebrated 

> erican newspaper editor, said: 

‘I am satisfied that Sacco and Vanzetti 
Were innocent of the crime for which they 
Were executed, Their execution was a crime 
for which America lost prestige in the eyes 
Of millions all over the world." 

Another American writer, Harry Elmer 

es, sald: 

“Rightly or wrongly, the case of Sacco and 

anzetti did more to destroy abroad our 
ancient reputation of being a land of the 
tree“ than all of the other historical inci- 
dents of the last century * [t is 
Scarcely impossible to exaggerate the unfor- 
te effect of the case upon foreign opinion 

of American justice.” 

The great French writer Romain Rolland 


“I am not an American; but I love 
America. And I accuse of high treason 
against America (mind you, he says, against 

rica, not against France) the men who 
have soiled her with this judicial crime be- 
fore the eyes of the world. Their abomin- 
able parody on justice has destroyed the 
most sacred rights of humanity.” 

The time has come for us to rebuild what 

been crippled but not entirely de- 
Stroyed: overseas faith in America. Let us 
Put life again into the words of Emma 
at the foot of the Statue of Liberty: 


"Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 


free. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


That lamp guided my parents to these 
Shores, as it perhaps guided the parents of 
Rome of the members of the Judiciary Com- 
Mittee. That same lamp was the beam 
Of encouragement which brought Sacco and 
Vanzetti to Massachusetts, but there lived 
On these shores a few selfish and willful men 
Who extracted the ofl of the lamp so that 
{t might not shine for the shoemaker and 
the fish peddier, and the countless millions 
Who believed in their innocence. This com- 
Mittee may refuel that lamp so that the 
Populations of the world may know that 

golden door of freedom and justice in 
ca has not been locked and sealed. 

This committee has the power to take 
the initial step which will develop into an 
enormous stride toward achieving the heart- 
Telt desire of all of us, the desire to restore 
Once again to the peoples of all nations the 
faith which was once theirs—the faith that 

rica truly is a land where the flag of 
om casts no shadow of injustice, and 
Where no person is so slight or lowly that 
Cause will not be heard in the bright 
Bolden sunlight of impartiality and truth. 

In the name of universal justice, in the 
name of all that we hold dear in America, 

the name of all the glorious patriots who 

ve made Massachusetts a name to cherish 
revere, in the name of decency and 
honor, I ask this committee to take that 
action which will soon right a great in- 
tice, correct a terrible wrong, and heal 
& grievous wound. That action can find 
{ts eloquent expression through approval of 
e Cella resolution. 


The Fifty-two Association 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to again direct attention to the 
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fine work being done by the dedicated 
men and women who have banded to- 
gether under the banner of the 52 Asso- 
ciation. 

The following editorial from the New 
York Times of April 11, 1959, tells only 
a small part of the story; 

THE Firry-Two ASSOCIATION 

The Fifty-two Association of New York, 
formed by 52 men in 1945 so that The 
Wounded Shall Never Be Forgotten,” is cele- 
brating its 14th anniversary of providing 
personal morale and rehabilitation services 
to hospitalized and disabled veterans from 
Massachusetts to North Carolina. The 1,800 
men and women members of Fifty-two of 
New York, with their associated chapters in 
Los Angeles, Chicago, and Miami Beach, have 
faithfully kept their founders’ pledge. 
Fifty-two has entertained and, more impor- 
tant, helped to rehabilitate more than 
300,000 sick and wounded men in uniform. 
The present plans for an outdoor recreation 
center for the wounded will give new signifi- 
cance to the organization's goals, Fifty- 
two's headquarters at 226 West 48th Street 
is an address many servicemen remember in 
New York. Inevitably, the good will of this 
organization is considered a part of the gen- 
eral hospitality of New York City itself. 


Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, the editor 
has missed the point about the name of 
the organization. It has nothing to do 
with the number of members who started 
this fine work. 

It is directly related to their slogan, 
“The Wounded Shall Never Be Forgot- 
ten.” ‘These inspired Americans re- 
solved they would not only remember 
and help our wounded veterans on Vet- 
erans Day and on Independence Day 
and on other holidays. They decided 
they would devote their energies to do- 
ing the job every week—52 weeks a year. 
Hence the name and the slogan. And 
they live up to both. 


Building Beyond the Rule of Terror to 
a Law-ful World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I wish to call to your atten- 
tion, and the attention of my other dis- 
tinguished colleagues, to the very timely 
and informative speech made by the im- 
mediate past president of the American 
Bar Association, Mr. Charles S. Rhyne, 
of Washington, D.C. 

Buna BEYOND THE RULE OF TERROR TO A 
Law-FuL WORLD 
(Address by Charles S. Rhyne, president, 

American Bar Association, 1957-58, before 

the Junior Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 

ington, D.C., March 19, 1959) 

Today Prime Minister Macmillan and 
President Eisenhower begin their talks on 
the Berlin crisis. This is merely another of 
the recurrent crises which almost paralyze 
the world with fear—fear of war and its 
horrors. The whole world knows that our 
failure to convince the Kremlin that our 
‘weapons of terror still outweigh theirs means 
the unleashing of Communist conquest, 
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Men everywhere are asking, “Is there not 
some way to end this rule of terror?” Today 
I would like to convince you that there is— 
and spell it out to you. 

I begin with the obvious, which is that 
men everywhere yearn for peace, On this 
Americans are agreed but so are other peo- 
ples. In Russia last summer the Russian 
people's desire for peace was the dominant, 
definable feeling we encountered. Russians 
cited the 17 million of their own people who 
died in World War II as their reason. Last 
January in India lawyers from Asian-African 
countries reported to us the same deep feel- 
ing among their people, They want rapid 
modernization and realize that peace is es- 
sential to the realization of that hope. 

No one can deny that peace is what the 
peoples of the world want most today. Why 
is it that such an overwhelming desire can- 
not be translated Into actual achievement? 

My answer is that such a crystallized de- 
sire of mankind will control the actions of 
men and governments only when it is di- 
rected to a recognized, specific, clearly at- 
tainable plan which will bring about the de- 
sired result. So far no such peace plan has 
been advanced to the spotlight in the cen- 
ter of the stage of world attention. So far 
there is no well-defined plan upon which the 
universal desire for can focus. We 
have the United Nations, but it has not tran- 
quilized world frictions and no one believes 
that it will ever be able to do so under its 
present framework. Berlin, Suez, Quemoy- 
Matsu and Korea are only a few illustrations 
of the U. N. s inadequacy. 

Peace in today’s world is indeed main- 
tained by “mutual terror,” as Sir Winston 
Churchill has said. Actually, it is not peace 
we have but an armed truce—a truce that 
can explode at any moment through mis- 
take or design. 

Russia has a clearly stated plan for world 
peace. She undeviatingly and unceasingly 
works for it. She proudly and constantly 
presents it. Hex, peace plan is to make the 
world one hundred percent Communist, 
Concentrating on their goal of world domi- 
nation with fanatic zeal, the Communists 
have so harnessed their resources as to smash 
through to great scientific and other 
achievements. Today Russia stands as the 
number-two military power of the world, 
and there is some fear that Russia may be 
number-one. But Russia’s program of con- 
quest goes beyond destructive weapons. She 
has sharpened the instruments of propa- 
ganda, subversion and manipulation of 
world opinion into devasting weapons for 
the advancement of her single-purpose aim. 
While some may not realize its danger, no 
one can doubt communism’s ultimate goal. 
Certainly no secret is made of it. 

In opposition to communism stand the 
nations of the free world. Meeting and de- 
feating communism is to the general public 
the comprehensible part of the free world's 
cooperative program. Being free nations, 
they often disagree among themselves as to 
the best method of meeting the thrusts of 
the Kremlin. The free nations—chiefly 
through the efforts and accomplishments 
of the United States—have matched and ex- 
ceeded Russia in the arms race. But they 
have not matched or exceeded Russia in 
the all-important other battle areas of the 
cold war—especially in the area of dynamic, 
positive, clearly expressed and clearly under- 
standable ideas for world peace. 

Beyond beating off Russian threats and 
thrusts, the free world does not yet offer a 
universally comprehended plan for world 
peace. We have not gone beyond defensive 
and destructive measures to constructive 
measures for peace. The free world has not 
stated or espoused a peace plan which it 
urges upon all men with fervent zeal. A 
great need exists for an affirmative peace 
plan which clearly states a theme, a goal, an 
idea, an objective, which will be a rallying 
point for all men who are free and all those 
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who cherish that precious status. My recent 
travels of over 200,000 miles at home and 
abroad convince me that men everywhere 
want such an objective to which they can 
devote the understanding of their minds, the 
dedication of their hearts, and the creative- 
ness of their efforts. Something beyond de- 
feating communism is called for to meet 
this need. A defensive battle is not an in- 
spiring maneuver in any arena, The free 
world will never rally to its side the Indias, 
the neutrals and the uncommitted—or even 
hold ali of our own people together—with- 
out some such ideal or plan which can com- 
mand from our people the same obvious de- 
votion that the leading adherents of com- 
munism have for their program. Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon has said of U.S.S.R.’s Mikoyan: 

“I was most impressed by his flaming con- 
viction that his cause was right and will 
prevail.” 

To win any war people need inspiration, 
The cold war is no exception. In our war for 
Independence Patrick Henry’s “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death” fired the minds and 
imaginations of our people. In World War 
I our slogan was “to make the world safe 
for democracy.” We fought World War II 
“to end all wars.” While the Communists 
drive forward to win the cold war under 
Khrushchev's blunt “We will bury you,” 
the free world has no clearly expressed battle 
cry, no clearly expressed ideal or ideas to 
fire the imagination and crystallize the 
minds of our people upon a great attainable 
goal of universal appeal. Sure, we are fight- 
ing off communism ’'s slavery, but people like 
to get off the defensive and on the offensive. 
We must have a goal beyond building more 
deadly weapons and spell it out in simple 
language everyone can understand. We need 
the coining of a phrase which will capsule 
our objectives—a phrase which all can un- 
derstand and applaud. 

My message to you today is that while it 
has not hit with the impact of a thunder- 
clap, there is slowly but surely beginning 
to crystallize an idea, a universal ideal, be- 
hind which we can concentrate our effort 
not only to defeat Communist slavery but to 
give mankind an attainable plan for achieve- 
ment and maintenance of world peace. 

The rule of law is the ideal of which I 
speak. I realize that as thus expressed it 
will not surprise you as something new or 
novel or immediately inspire you. The out- 
lines of this plan are yet only faintly dis- 
cernible. It is as yet r as a 
plan by only a few. But a realization of its 
tremendous potential even among a few is 
creating here and abroad an ever-rising tide 
of support and dedication. 

We must capitalize upon this idea and 
state it in such a crystal clear way that all 
men will comprehend its value and strive 
to place themselves under the banner of the 
law. Law is one of the few terms all men 
fully comprehend. The one universal basic 
principle and idea which the free world 
has in common, despite many different 
forms of government, is the rule of law. The 
attainment of world peace through law is 
an objective which can be readily grasped 
by the citizens of every country. 

Let me state my case for the rule of law. 
Let me explain how this idea can grow into 
successful, concentrated, concrete action 
which will both defeat communism and 
create a peaceful world. 

In the beginning of time, back through 
the unnumbered centuries, there was no 
rule of law. Men settled their disputes 
through brute force. Evil men made weaker 
men their slaves. Killing and robbing were 
the order of the day. Those who killed, 
robbed and enslaved best became nobles 
and kings. Might made right and force was 
glorified. As civilization developed, men 
slowly realized that killing and robbing and 
slavery for human beings was not a de- 
sirable way of life. History then reveals 
a gradual development of rules of law grow- 
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ing chiefly out of the moral principles and 
ideals of the great religions. Courts presided 
over by nobles and kings decided the dis- 
putes of lesser men under the rule of rea- 
son, but for many centuries the nobles and 
kings still operated under the rule “the king 
can do no wrong.” Subjection of individuais 
to compulsory jurisdiction of the courts was 
gradually accepted as essential for peace 
within nations. In still later developments 
the king, or government Itself, was placed 
under law and subjected to compulsory court 
jurisdiction. 

Today in all civilized nations disputes be- 
tween man and government are now settled 
in courts under the rule of law. Within na- 
tions the rule of law achieves and maintains 
order and stability. But between nations 
the winner of most disputes Is still the one 
who can kill the most men. Having proved 
what it can do within nations, surely the rule 
of law should be given a chance to operate 
between nations. No idea or concept de- 
veloped by man since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion has greater promise or potential. Yet, 
the greatest gap in the growing structure of 
civilization today is still the lack of law in 
the world community. 

President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union message, said: 

“All peoples are sorely tired of the fear, de- 
struction, and the waste of war. As never 
before, the world knows the human and ma- 
terial costs of war and seeks to replace force 
with a genuine rule of law among nations, 

“It Is my purpose to intensify efforts dur- 
ing the coming 2 years in seeking ways to 
supplement the procedures of the United 
Nations and other bodies with similar ob- 
jectives, to the end that the rule of law may 
replace the rule of force in the affairs of 
nations. Measures toward this end will be 
proposed later, including a reexamination of 
our own relations to the International Court 
of Justice.” 

Earlier the President in his Law Day, 
U.S. A., message said: 

“The world no longer has a choice between 
force and law; if civilization is to survive, it 
must choose the rule of law.” 

We must rally back of his leadership and 
achieve the goal he has set for us. Either 
we achieve a reign of law for the world or 
you and I and our loved ones may die undera 
rain of Communist nuclear bombs. Berlin 
merely underlines the urgency of action. We 
must build a “law-ful” world before the 
Kremlin builds a Communist world: If we 
build a “law-ful” world communism will dis- 
appear, for the rule of law and communism 
are antitheses. Communists are working 
day and night with fervent zeal to build their 
world of slavery. They have enslaved 1 bil- 
lion people from 17 nations since World War 
II began—but we have scarcely begun our 
task of insuring freedom for men and free- 
dom from war through the rule of law. Cer- 
tain it is also that we are not working day 
and night with fervent zeal on this task as 
the Communists are on theirs. 

We start, therefore, with the undoubted 
desire for peace, the dire need for something 
to replace weapons before the holocaust of 
war explodes, and the further fact that the 
rule of law has worked within nations and 
could do the job between nations. How can 
the idea be translated into political reality? 

History teaches that within nations this 
job has been done by a gradual strengthen- 
ing of legal procedures and Institutions. In 
England, as the Kings’ courts acquired pres- 
tige and public acceptance because of the 
fairness of their procedures and the im- 
partiality of their Judgments, barons and 
lords abandoned the private armies by which 
they had previously fought out their dis- 
putes on bloody battlefields and submitted 
their quarrels to these courts for decision. 
In the much glorified western part of the 
United States, as the strength of legal pro- 
cedures and institutions grew, gunmen lost 
out as dispute deciders. A similar experi- 
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ence took place in most civilized nations. 

The lesson clear. We must 50 
strengthen legal procedures and institutions 
in the shrunken world community that na- 
tions, too, will give up their war wen 
and submit their disputes to courts for de- 
cision under the rule of law. 

How do we start and where? 

In the past 2 years, I have talked with 
lawyers of some 70 nations, The broad con- 
sensus is that the rule of law will never 
arrive in the world community until 
unless we demonstrate beyond question that 
we have placed the Government of the 
United States under that rule internation- 
ally as we have nationally, 

Foreign lawyers are often better students 
of history than American lawyers—es 2 
ly the history of American actions that bear 
upon the issue of war or peace through law. 
Those who are frank say this: “Who de- 
stroyed the prestige and usefulness of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration after it 
came into being with worldwide acclaim in 
1899?” The answer: “Your U.S, Senate PY 
its action requiring the submission of the 
final decision in every case involving 
United States to it for its ‘advice and con- 
sent“ ‘The Court has been used only four 
times since 1931. Who destroyed the pres- 
tige and usefulness of the Permanent 
of International Justice created by 
League of Nations in 19207" Answer: Tour 
U.S. Senate by its vote prohibiting your coun- 
try from becoming a party to the Court. 
And finally “Who has destroyed the 
and usefulness of the International Court of 


Justice created in 1945 by the United 
States?” Answer: “Your U.S. Senate by ins 


Connally reservation which makes 
United States the judge in each case filed 
against her of the jurisdictional question 
whether the dispute is domestic or internas- 
tional in character.” This Court has 
handed down only 10 decisions in 13 years. 

Let us examine into the charge that our 
US. Senate is chiefly to blame for the empty 
courtroom of the International Court 
Justice. 8 

True it is that in accepting the Courts 
jurisdiction the Senate excepted disputes 
which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the United States as deter- 
mined by the United States. But no on? 
has ever urged, or ever should urge, J 2 
tion by the International Court of Justice 
over domestic questions. Under the terms 
of the U.N. Charter the Court has no juris: 
diction over domestic matters. The Cour 
itself must summarily decline jurisdiction’ 
over any domestic subject. It is the distrus’ 
of the Court implied in the U.S. Senate 
words “as determined by the United States 
which destroys the prestige of, and d 
fidence in, that Court. There is an Ol 
maxim that no man should judge his ow? 
case. Surely we can trust the Court to de- 
cide what is domestic and what is inter 
national rather than ourselves judging e r 
case to which we are a party, Even if th 
Court should make a mistake, its di 
can be reconsidered and reversed wheres 
millions of gravestones are mute 
to the irreversibility of the results of War. 

The International Court through its Prt 
cedures and in its decisions compares m 
favorably with the best national courts 
Its caseless docket is not due to a lack 


an adequate and competent court, nor u 
due to a lack of International Ge nae 


Every day the page one headlines d Ee 
strate the existence of the latter. Nati? 
avoid the Court not because they really 
prefer war to resolution of disputes in a 
Court, but because they lack confidence 17 
their ability to get a decision there eve? 
they file a complaint. This brings me 
to the Connally reservation. 7 
Under the Court's statute the Connal 
reservation is reciprocal—a two-way ©" the 
Anytime the United States is sued all 
defendant nation need to do is to notify 
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Court that it considers the subject matter 
Of the complaint to be within its domestic 
Jurisdiction, and the Court must dismiss the 
complaint. The most recent illustration was 
claim for $1,300,000 in damages filed by 
the United States against Russia for shoot- 
down one of our unarmed airplanes over 
the Sea of Japan. Russia filed an answer 
Saying this shooting was within her domestic 
ction, The U.S, complaint was then 
summarily dismissed by the Court. It is 
obvious that this boomerang effect of the 
Connally reservation is disastrous to the rule 
Or law internationally. The crippling and 
lighting effect on use of the Court is clear. 
Reports by many U.S. experts who haye 
Studied this situation agree that the Con- 
Nally reservation has emasculated the use- 
ess of the Court and rendered it im- 
Potent as an instrument for world peace. 
Oval of this barrier to the usefulness 
Of the Court has been recommended by the 
erican Bar Association and the Attorney 
neral of the United States. But this bar- 
was created by the U.S. Senate, is main- 
ed by the U.S. Senate and can be re- 
Moved only by the U.S. Senate—and the 
te has not recognized its responsibility. 
The tremendous responsibility of the U.S. 
Senate for continuing through this reserva- 
to stifle use of the Court is a most 
zerlous one when one considers the value of 
need for any mechanism which can 
in preventing war under present world 
The Connally reservation is 
pasound in principle and effect and should 
eliminated by the Senate. 
Removal of the Connally reservation is 
there the first step of leadership we in the 
nited States must take on the road to 
World peace through law. The eyes of the 
tetas fre upon us. An announcement of 
; Step would receive much more acclaim 
broad than the launching of a new ICBM 
Or satellite. Once we take this meaningful 
„ law business for the International 
Court of Justice should show a dramatic in- 
+ The free world will, at long last, 
begin using the Court to settle its disputes 
Peacefully, The neutrals and uncommitted 
Who desire peace so greatly will be drawn ir- 
Wea bly to this substitution of law for 
Pons, The Court will become a focal 
Point in international relations instead of a 
potten forum where 15 judges are paid 
pyn each per year to waste their time 
ting to decide cases that are never filed. 
But the bullding of a “law-ful” world re- 
Wires more than this first step by our 
a te. It requires a whole series of acts 
— actions to strengthen legal procedures 
It institutions in the world community. 
10 Tequires also the creation of many new 
Tules, procedures, and institutions. 
tes © American Bar Association's Commit- 
on World Peace Through Law recently 
and more than 6,000 law leaders at home 
abroad how a law-ful“ world can be 
ought about, The responses already re- 
onpa and they are thoughtful responses— 
tain more than 100 different worthwhile 
ad tions of things which can be done to 
vance the rule of law internationally. 
ee responses and a broad look at law 
the world today make crystal clear that 
stab ver the rule of law prevails order and 
fu ity prevail, In the absence of the 
The ot law fear and chaos generally prevail. 
t certainly is the Picture within nations 
Well as in the world community as a 


e, 
U our study also makes one realize that 
law. World community is not totally without 
We have some experience to build 
best i The law of the sea is perhaps the 
cep illustration of existing world-wide ac- 
m ted law. The law of diplomatic im- 
on ty is another recognized legal concept 
Worldwide scale. We have built up 
oouen custom and accepted conduct many 
international law rules to which we 
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add constantly by treaties and agreements. 
The trouble is that many of the world’s 
problems growing out of trade, investment, 
contract and contact, are not yet covered 
by any accepted legal rules at all. The re- 
lations between nations and nationals of 
different nations are accelerating at an ever- 
increasing pace. What is needed is the de- 
velopment and worldwide acceptance of 
many rules of law applicable to the whole 
world community, covering new and old 
areas of contact, conduct, and conflict. This 
is not an easy task. It is not one that can 
be accomplished overnight. 

Within nations we have literally thous- 
ands of legal rules and thousands of courts 
deciding millions of cases each year. These 
legal rules and these courts achieve and 
maintain the rule of law within nations. 
These legal rules, procedures and institu- 
tions did not corhe about in a day or a year, 
or even in a generation. But they have 
come about and they get the job done 
within nations. They can come about and 
they can do the job between nations. 

Recognizing that building a law-ful“ 
world is peculiarly a task and responsibility 
in which lawyers should lead, the lawyers 
of the world in recent days have begun to 
explore how this job can be done and the 
ways and means to achieve it. Through 
correspondence, through meetings, through 
committees of the organized “bar, and 
through individual efforts there is gradually 
coming about a concentration of the brain- 
power of the legal profession of the world 
upon this enormous, and, to some, impos- 
sible and hopeless task. Many of our 1,400 
State and local bar associations and many 
of the foreign bar associations have special 
committees, or individual members search- 
ing constantly for the answer we must find 
here. With full realization of the enormity 
of the problem and full appreciation of the 
many stumbling blocks on the road to suc- 
cess, we of the legal profession have joined 
hands on an almost worldwide basis in this 
determined drive to prove that this goal can 
be accomplished. 

A concentration of brain power and man- 
power brought the breakthrough which split 
the atom. The same concentration put a 
satellite aloft, developed a cure for polio, and 
in fact, is responsible for this age of miracles 
in which we live. While to the fainthearted 
the long, hard road toward placing nations 
under law internationally is unpromising 
and unprofitable, we of the law refuse to 
accept that verdict. We are going to do 
this job because it must be done. 

Our world of today has outgrown many 
concepts of the past in the fields of science 
and technology, and so it is with law and 
court machinery. They too can grow and 
expand to new horizons to meet modern 
needs. We intend to prove that their use- 
fulness is not confined to disputes and prob- 
lems within nations. We will burst the 
bonds within which law has been applied in 
the past and thereby put bonds around war. 

The movement toward a true interna- 
tional rule of law, like other movements, will 
realize its objective only through the pres- 
sure of public opinion, Just think of the 
possibilities for calm and considerate use of 
law in the United Nation's Court in disputes 
such as the Berlin crisis, the Suez crisis, the 
border incident between Spain and Morocco, 
the fishing rights controversy off Iceland, and 
similar differences now fought out in the 
arena of power politics and backstage di- 
plomacy or by armed might. The focused 
power of world opinion which forced an end 
to the use of arms at Suez could—tif properly 
and justifiably directed—so crystallize as to 
force reluctant nations to take their dis- 
agreements to the International Court of 
Justice for decision, The spotlight of pub- 
He opinion must be cast upon the Court's 
potential so that people will cry out “Go to 
court, not to war,.“ when war-causing 
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disputes flare up. At present, the public at 
large does not even realize that the Court 
exists. 

Few newspapers or commentators even 
mentioned President Eisenhower's plea for 
an international rule of law in his message 
to Congress. Thousands of words were de- 
voted to ICBM’s, summits, satellites, atom 
bombs, and war moves. This is especially 
true on the President's Berlin speech yet no 
newspaper account or newscast or editorial 
or comment has yet highlighted the Presi- 
dent's call in that speech for an end to the 
rule of terrorism and the beginning of a 
rule of law and order although he said of 
the latter: ` 

“Indeed, this is the peace policy which we 
are striving to carry out throughout the 
world. In that policy is found the world's 
best hope for peace.” 

Either they have missed the significance 
of that statement or they think it has no 
significance. If they think it has no sig- 
nificance let them say so and a debate can 
begin on whether the President has his teeth 
into something which is a dream or a possi- 
ble reality. Peace through law is not dra- 
matic news but it can become the most 
meaningful development in the history of 
mankind, 


We pride ourselves in the United States 
on being a Nation which operates under the 
rule of law, a Nation where law is supreme 
over government. If the world is to move 
forward from operation under the rule of 
force to operation of governments of na- 
tions internationally under the rule of law, 
the United States must take the lead. If 
the United States is unwilling to operate 
under the rule of law internationally, how 
can we persuade others to do so? This era 
is often called the “age of the atom” or “age 
of the satellite.” I say it must be the age 
when law came of age internationally or it 
may be the age of extinction for mankind. 

Our promise of leadership for the future 
must not be that we will build the most 
dreadful weapons to destroy mankind. Our 
promise must be that we will develop the 
formula to save mankind by placing na- 
tions internationally under the rule of law. 

This in broad outline is my argument for 
a peaceful world through the use of law. 
Let me conclude by stating why I believe 
the rule of law can help defeat communism. 


Communism is a system built upon con- 
stant and continuous domestic and interna- 
tional conflict. The rule of law means in- 
dividual freedom, order, peace, and stability 
for all men who live under it. Communism 
offers slavery and constant turmoil. More 
and more of the peoples of the world are 
realizing these facts. The rape of Hungary 
and the Kremlin's cold war moves fix them 
indelibly upon the minds of all men who 
think for themselves, Some lawyers from 
Asia and Africa told me recently they want 
order and stability which the rule of law 
brings, not communism. They realize that 
the stronger the law grows the stronger free- 
dom grows. The stronger communism 
grows the weaker freedom becomes. As 
other people also correctly interpret the rule 
of law and communism, their choice can 
hardly be communism. 

Russai’s propaganda can be blunted and 
she can be stripped of friends by the powerful 
appeal of the rule of law nationally and in- 
ternationally. The billion people who live in 
the rapidly awakening, underdeveloped, and 
largely uncommitted areas of the world must 
all be made to realize that this way of life— 
the way of the law—is the one by which they 
can attain their cherished aspirations of 
freedom, liberty, and dignity of man, along 
with the better livelihocd, social change, and 
social justice they seek. The appeal of the 
rule of law might even shrink or make a few 
holes in the Iron Curtain itself. When in 
Yugoslavia Jast summer we were led to be- 
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Neve that lawyers there respect and want to 
expand the rule of law. 

By snufling out war-causing disputes 
among our friends and allies, by Its pull on 
the neutrals and uncommitted, and by its un- 
doubted adverse effect on the international 
Communist conspiracy, an expanded role for 
the rule of law would be a success despite the 
Kremlin's expected opposition. Birth of the 
rule of law, nationally or internationally, 
means death to communism. The Kremlin 
knows this. 

It is always an inspiration to speak to 
young men about peace. You members of 
the junior board of trade are, or you should 
be deeply committed to work for the cause 
of peace, for you have been deeply involved in 
the results of war. You were babies when 
that reckless madman, Hitler, was at the 
height of his power, a time when the world 
tottered on the brink of war. Lou were still 

children when World War II ended, 
but to some of you, I have no doubt, that war 


came very close. Your fathers may have ; 


fought in it; some of them may have died in 
it. You grew up in the era of the cold war; 
you were in your early teens when that war 
turned hot in Korea. Some of you already 
have seen military service; for many of you 
it is imminent. 

To you, who have lived all your lives in the 
shadow of war or threatened war, there 
should be few things more important than 
the way to a permanent and lasting peace. 
No generation ever born had greater cause to 
hope and work for the universal establish- 
ment of the rule of law. Believe in it and 
work for it. The universal rule of law is the 
only way both to achieve and maintain peace. 
There is no truth I believe in more. There 
is no greater goal for any generation than to 
be dedicated to its attainment. 

Supremacy of the rule of law within na- 
tions has created freedom forman. Suprem- 
acy of the rule of law between nations can 
mean freedom from the scourge of war. Let 
us hope and pray and work together for the 
arrival of a law day for the world—a day 
when lew will replace weapons in the control 
of the fate of humanity. ` 


Mrs. Clifford W. Bigelow Elected to Sec- 
ond 2-Year Term as President of the 
League of Women Voters of Wilkes- 
Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
April 10, 1959: 

HONOR For MRS. BIcELow 


Election of Mrs. Clifford W. Bigelow to a 
second 2-year term as president of the 
League of Women Voters of Wilkes-Barre is 
an impressive compliment as well as a public 
acknowledgment of her service to the or- 
ganization and the community. This seems 
to be Bigelow year in Wilkes-Barre as her 
husband, who is secretary-manager of the 
Wyoming Valley Motor Club, was elected 
president of Wilkes-Barre Rotary Club just 
2 weeks ago. Theirs is quite a record of pub- 
lle service in 7 years of residence. They 
live in Forty Fort. 

The league of women voters in the city 
has been headed by such outstanding civic 
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leaders as the late Mrs. Leroy Bugbee, Mrs. 
Chartes Shafer and Mrs. Norman Patton who 
now heads the State organization. To fol- 
low In the footsteps of these women and 
others who have distinguished themselves 
in the service of the community is no small 
distinction in itself for Mrs. Bigelow. The 
fact that she was a unanmous choice en- 
hances the honor. 

The purpose of the league of women vot- 
ers is to promote a political responsibility 
through informed and active participation 
of citizeps in government, During the past 
year, officers and members of the organiza- 
tion have been working on Issues at all levels 
including U.S. foreign policy, revision of the 
State constitution, absentee voting, water 
conservation, and public libraries. To fur- 
nish leadership for such group is a challeng- 
ing assignment. Mrs. Bigelow has measured 
up to expectations as her retention demon- 
strates. 

In the year ahead, the league will con- 
centrate on county government and its 
subdivisions to determine how the public 
interést may be served most effectively. As 
president, Mrs. Bigelow again will have an 
opportunity for outstanding community 
service. 


Less Foreign Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, by my 
letter of February 27, 1959, I advised 
OCDM Director Leo A Hoegh that the 
case against limiting the importation of 
fuel cil appeared to be a good one and I 
asked for his comments. 

In his reply of March 4, 1959, Mr. 
Hoegh was careful not to give me his 
views but remarked solely that, “My rec- 
ommendations have been submitted to 
the President, and any comments or in- 
formation must issue from the White 
House.” 

The only comment or information that 
issued from the White House was an 
Executive order limiting the import of 
oil and assigning quotas. That has re- 
sulted in the increase of the price of 
gasoline to consumers. It -conserves 
nothing. It increases profits for those 


‘already being subsidized by unfair tax 


favors. 

In this connection I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues an editorial 
which appeared in the New Republic of 
March 30, 1959, as follows: 

Less FOREIGN Orr. 


If a test of intelligence is the ability to 
see the relatedness of ideas, the President 
scored low indeed in signing an Executive 
order limiting and assigning quotas for the 
import of oll. For his action bumps head- 
on into his repeated homilies on freer trade, 
& sympathetic concern with the needs of 
our allies for foreign markets, and his al- 
most mystical devotion to keeping domestic 
prices in check. 

On the proclamation of the order, Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana raised the price of gaso- 
line in the Middle West; and the Texas 
Railroad Commission cut the amount of oil 
that State could produce for the month of 
April by more than 100,000 barrels a day 
thus preparing the way for. new price in- 
creases on grounds of “scarcity.” The con- 


+ creased. High cost marginal wells 
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bill that foreign oll is $1 cheaper a barrel 
than domestic oll; nor that imports 
have in the past served to keep the price 
of U.S. oll from increasing, except during 
the Suez crisis. Under the new program, 
the demand for domestic oil will rise, since 
the supply of imported oll will have de- 
in the 
United States will be utilized, thus further 
adding to costs. And there is no consola- 
tion for the consumer who heats his house 
with oil and drives his car with gasoline 
to be told by Mr. Seaton that oil prices will 
be held in check through competition with 
other fuels such as coal and natural gas. 

What is the administration’s explanation? 
According to Secretary of Interior Seaton, 
the order will “provide more oil to protect 
our national security.” Mr, Seaton did not 
begin to explain (could he?) how the United 
States will have more oil by limiting im- 
ports from Canada and Venezuela and using 
up its own reserves more quickly. 

Senator Arken, Republican of Vermont, 
admirably described the “classic contradic- 
tions” of the President's decision: 

“You cannot control inflation and pro- 
mote it at the same time. You cannot im- 
proye international relations by restricting 
the economy of friendly nations. You can- 
not insure national security by exhausting 
our vital national resources.” 

But the Executive order still stands. 


Farm Journal Poll: Fact or Fancy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, on 
the eve of the 1936 presidential election, 
Literary Digest, a well-known, widely- 
read magazine, conducted a nationwide 
poll and came up with the conclusion 
that Governor Alfred Landon would de- 
feat President Roosevelt in his bid for 
reelection. When the votes were ac- 
tually counted, however, Roosevelt 
won in a landslide and the Literary Di- 
gest poll faded into oblivion. 

In its April 1959 issue, Farm Journal 
has come up with the results of a farm 
poll indicating that American farmers 
do not want a price-support p a. 
The poll in effect is an endorsement of 
Secretary Benson's theory that farmers 
prefer to throw themselves on the mercy 
of a free market rather than particapat- 
ing in a Government price-support pro- 
gram, 

Recognizing that the Farm Journal 
poll was perfect grist for his propaganda 
drive against all Federal farm price- 
support programs, Secretary Benson 
lost no time in calling on the 
to give heed to the poll. 

A quick look at the Farm Journal poll 
and the method used to conduct it leaves 
no doubt that the deck was stacked tO 
insure the results which the pollsters 
apparently wanted to get. Not since the 
ill-fated Literary Digest poll of 1936 has 
any poll been so obviously wide of the 
mark, 

One sentence from the Journal arti- 
cle reads: 
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This poll reveals that the South's farmers 
are no longer the high price support and 
Strict control advocates. they once were as- 
sumed to be. 


Yet, the poll had scarcely been printed 
When the results of the spring cotton 
Teferendum were announced showing 
that southern farmers had voted over- 
Whelmingly in favor of plan A—the 

e-tested program of acreage allot- 

Ments with a higher price support. 

15 percent favored plan B which 

Called for overplanting and almost no 

Support price. 

Wheat farmers have gone to the polls 

e after time in my area and voted 

95 percent strong for price supports 
on restricted production. 

It is my own strong conviction that 

Ose farmers who told Farm Journal 
that they wanted no price support pro- 

on, were in many instances farmers 
Who have become so disgusted with Sec- 
retary Benson's unbelievably bad man- 
agement of the price-support program 
t they have lost confidence in all 
Price-support operations, Considering 
the debacle that Mr. Benson has pro- 
duced in his Department, it is a testa- 
Ment to the patience and wisdom of 
farmers that so many of them still real- 
ize that their long-range hopes for agri- 
Cultural prosperity rest to a great ex- 
tent on Federal agricultural programs. 

Since the Farm Journal poll has been 
given such wide publicity, I ask unani- 
Mous consent to include at this point 
in the Rrcorp two articles which take 

with the reliability of the poll. The 
first article is the April 13, 1959, radio 
digest of the Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn.; the second is the 
h 26, 1959, Commodity Letter of 
the Daniel F. Rice & Co., of Chicago, Ill.: 
GTA Dany Ravio ROUNDUP, MONDAY, APRIL 
13, 1959 

One of the big national farm magazines 
blushed all over its editorial face the other 
day. It took an opinion poll of farmers and 

th great fanfare announced the results. 
But things didn't turn out the way the 
Magazine said they would. ° 

In its April issue this magazine said that 
its poll showed 65 percent of its 3.5 million 

arm readers want no controls, no floors, and 
no price supports. Instead, they want the 
ernment to “clear out of farming.” 

To quote a sentence from the magazine: 

poll reveals that the South's farmers 

are no longer the high price support and 

ct control advocates they once were as- 
ed to be.” 

But no sooner had the magazine hit the 
Mailboxes than results of this spring cotton 
deterendum came out. They tallied up just 
about opposite from the findings of tħe mag- 
Dine poll, The overwhelming majority 
Voted for plan A, the longstanding program 
OT acreage allotments with a higher support. 

y 15 percent voted for plan B, which 
called for overplanting with only a token 
Price support, 

Are opinion polls have their hazards. May- 
people have a way of saying one thing and 
another. Or maybe the farmers were 

Just poking fun at the opinion testers. 

But we suspect that the cotton farmers 
Were dead serious about the way they voted 
t their referendum—just like the wheat 

who have always voted around 95 

=I in this area to stick by their wheat 

* The wan Street Journal, the eastern busl- 
ess man's newspaper, was perplexed enough 
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to send its reporters into the cotton arens 
to find out the “why and wherefore” of the 
vote. One Texas farmer said he voted for 
acreage allotments because its the differ- 
ence between making a little money and 
losing a lot.” Another cotton farmer, in 
Arkansas, sald he voted for plan A because 
it is “safer and saner.” Overplanting just 
doesn't make sense, he told the Wall Street 
Journal reporter, “what with the extra ex- 
pense for insecticides, fertilizer, and labor. 
I'd end up with Iess money than under the 
allotment plan, I'd be planting those extra 
acres just for fun.” 

A farm manager of 1.576 acres in south 
Texas said his operation would “go in the 
red" under plan B, even though it would let 
him plant 40 percent more acres to cotton. 
Plan B, incidentally, was highly favored by 
the administration and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson. But the cotton farmers 
turned it down. They voted to hold back 
on production. 

So this appears to be more evidence that 
farmers are willing and eager to abide by 
intelligent production controls. But in re- 
turn they need a decent break on prices or 
price supports. And that's a reminder that 
farm prices are made in Washington and 
that in just about 1 month now Secretary 
Benson must announce the alternative plans 
he'll offer wheat farmers in the wheat refer- 
endum next June. That will decide what's 
going to happen on wheat in 1960. It will 
be another serious decision for farmers. 


COMMODITY LETTER or DANIEL F. Rice & Co. 


MarcH 26, 1959. 

What kind of a farm program do farmers 
want? A recent survey of farmers prefer- 
ences by a farm magazine which is getting 
a lot of publicity, says that 78 percent favor 
low or no supports. Fifty-five percent of a 
cross section of farmers checked the square 
marked “No supports, no controls, no floors; 
free market prices; get the Government clear 
out,” only 14 percent favored | high-price 
supports and 8 percent production payments. 

According to this article 78 percent of 
farmers want to eliminate the price and 
income programs of the USDA either im- 
mediately or gradually, and only 22 percent 
think the Government has a responsibility 
to secure a fair income for farmers. 
Frankly, we do not believe it. We do not 
question the good intentions of the publi- 
‘cation and the author. Doubtless, the sur- 
vey was made and reported in good faith. 
But, inherent bias shows through. 

In order to get such a remarkable result, 
the game was played with loaded questions 
in a nonneutral area. There were five pro- 
grams from which farmers were to choose 
one: (1) No supports, (2) emergency sup- 
ports (so low as to have no supporting ef- 
fect), (3) adjustment supports (a slow proc- 
ess of getting to no supports), (4) high price 
supports (90 to 100 percent of parity), (5) 
production payments. 

In reality there were only three choices: 
(1) No supports in three forms, (2) high 
supports, (3) direct payments. Accord- 
ingly, the no supports had three chances to 
get voted while high supports had one. 

There was no neutral ground, Farmers 
know that parity as a measure of a fair 
price has been outdated by new production 
technology. This poli gave farmers no choice 
other than all or nothing. There was no 
way in this poll for a farmer to say “I think 
the Government has a responsibility to see 
that farmers get a fair share of the national 
income; that the best way to get a fair in- 
come ls to adjust production to the market 
size just as industry does.” The way the 
alternatives were set up, the people who 
thought this way were disenfranchised; they 
had no vote. 

With what is probably the vast majority of 
farmers silenced, the trick was to get them 
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to go low instead of high. Accompanying 
the questionnaire was a long article deplor- 
ing and condemning price programs, In the 
article the question was asked, “What do you 
think the country should do about it (1) 
let the law of supply and demand take its 
course, in the belief that while it may be 
rough on some people, it’s the only real 
answer? or (2) have the Government step 
in and bail out—and then control—everyone 
who is in trouble, and do this at taxpayers’ 
expense?” This is practically the same as 
asking, “Do you think we should have the 
democratic American economic systom, or 
the state socialism of Communist Russia.“ 
We admire.the wisdom and courage of the 
farmers who saw through this and came as 
close as they could to voting for a fair farm 
program, 

The accompanying article went on to de- 
scribe the failure of existing programs; the 
huge surplus; the high costs; the displeas- 
ure of an urban Congress. This was a shot- 
gun poll. 

We think that farmers want and deserve 
fair prices. In our market letter of Feb- 
ruary 18 we said a new farm program should: 
(1) Establish farm prices for the main 
agricultural products. A new system needs 
to be developed to take into account new 
technology and new methods. And (2) 
Establish production goals that will result in 
the desired prices. These goals should be 
established by a board of non-partisan ex- 
perts and should be enforced, 

Had this alternative been included in the 
choices given to the polled farmers, we be- 
lieve it would have been the overwhelming 
choice, 

More realistic appraisal of the farmers’ at- 
titude toward price supports and the farm- 
ers’ needs and desires was provided on Tues- 
day of this week by the leading financial 
daily. This was the result of a careful and 
detailed field study among cotton farmers. 
Briefly, cotton farmers this year had a choice 
between fairly high price supports and rig- 
idly controlled acreage and a lower price sup- 
port with larger acreage. Cotton growers, by 
a huge majority, chose the higher price sup~ 
ports and the lower acreage, motivated 
mainly by the desire for the obvious higher 
net return. The main backers of the higher 
acreage and lower price supports were the 
Department of Agriculture and various com- 
mercial interests. ý 

Here was a clear cut choice and the evi- 
dence is overwhelming. We submit that the 
case of cotton can be logically carried to the 
other major fleld crops. Assuming that the 
price support program is designed for the 
farmers, we would suggest that the financial 
needs and the true basic desires of the farm- 
ers be the overriding considerations, 


New York Chamber of Commerce Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker 
Governor Rockefeller has proclaimed 
April 12-19 as Chamber of Commerce 
Week. Practically all chambers. of com- 
merce in the State will present programs 
designed to highlight the importance of 
the chamber in the community it serves. 

The purpose of Chamber of Commerce 
Week is to: Create a greater public 
awareness and need for the chamber. 
Sometimes the chamber does its job so 
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well that it is taken for granted by both 
the members and the public. 

Give recognition to the chamber's 
staff and volunteer leaders for construc- 
tive participation in community affairs, 

Give emphasis to the changing char- 

-acter of the work performed by cham- 
ber of commerce managers who are 
striving to achieve professional stature. 

Improve and strengthen relations be- 
tween the chamber and other organiza- 
tions and agencies in the community. 

Stimulate pride of membership among 
curent supporters and encourage others 
to participate in financing the chamber. 

Give credit for past achievements and 
highlight current activities. 

In the spirit dictated by the procla- 
mation, I want to congratulate our own 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce for the 
splendid work they have done and are 
doing for the citizens and business 
people of Brooklyn. 


Retail Price Fixing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article appearing 
in Chemical Week of April 11, 1959, en- 
titled “Viewpoint—Retail Price Fixing.” 

The article follows: 

VIEWPOINT—RETAIL PRICE FIXING 


Retail price fixing is again In the news, as 
sponsors of fair trade laws try a new tack: 
Instead of asking Congress to pass a law that 
would authorize retail price maintenance on 
a state-by-state basis, they’re pressing for 
an amendment to section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act that would put price 
maintenance on a Federal basis. 

While the reasons for support of this move 
by retailers’ organizations are obvious, we 
feel that support by manufacturers is gener- 
ally a mistake—for these four reasons: 

1. Discount prices and discount houses 
have become fashionable. The growth of 
the market for many of the lines of mer- 
chandise featured by discounters has been 
substantial; the discounters’ realistic prices 
have meant more profits to manufacturers. 

2. The setting of prices at a point high 
enough to keep the marginal retail estab- 
lishment in business is just not good eco- 
nomic sense. It, in effect, penalizes the 
efficient retailer; it discourages consump- 
tion; it encourages private-branding, 

8. The only area in which a case can be 
made for retail price maintenance is in pre- 
scription drugs. The need for quick avail- 
ability of a broad range of prescription 
drugs justifies some sort of public utility 
treatment for pharmacists. But even here, 
a broad, any-item-at-all approach to retail 
price maintenance is not wise. 

4. For the drug manufacturer specifically, 
support of retail prices is unwise. With 
their current public relations and legal 
problems over whether prices are too high, 
drugmakers’ support of any measure that 
could be interpreted as a keep-prices-up 
move is not in their best interest. 

And even if the bill under consideration 
is declared constitutional, we wonder 
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whether retailers, wholesalers, and manufac- 
turers realize the degree of Federal admin- 
istrative control to which they would even- 
tually subject themselves, 


Only Hope of Saving Alaska’s Fishery in 
Passage of Pelly-Bartlett Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
congressional Easter recess, a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce held a 
hearing in Seattle on various bills havy- 
ing to do with fisheries of interest to 
Alaska and the Pacific Northwest. In 
particular, testimony was received on the 
so-called Pelly-Bartlett bill to facilitate 
conservation of Alaska-spawned salmon. 
Senator Macnuson, chairman of this 
hearing, thoughtfully included two mem- 
bers of the House Fisheries Subcommit- 
tee, Mr. ToLLerson and myself, in order 
to facilitate necessary joint remedial ac- 
tion by both Houses. 

Since that Seattle hearing, three wit- 
nesses who testified have submitted a 
brief giving supplemental information 
which strongly supports the widely held 
contention that immediate passage of 
H.R. 4293 is the only possible hope of 
saving Alaska's best fishery resource: 
Brier TO COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 

EIGN COMMERCE, U.S. SENATE, AND SUBCOM- 

MITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISH- 

ERIES 

A statement by Mr. Noel Hemmendinger 
on behalf of the United States-Japan Trade 
Council on North Pacific salmon fishing, 
dated April 3, 1959, was read by Mr. Hem- 
mendinger at the hearing on that date. Due 
to the importance of the subject matter, we 
deem it necessary to comment briefly on that 
statement for the record. 

It should be clearly understood that Mr. 
Hemmendinger is acting in the capacity of 
being an agent to a foreign nation. This 
certainly is not meant as a discredit to Mr. 
Hemmendinger as he did a creditable job in 
representing the Japanese Trade Council. 
However, we believe it is of some importance 
that the relationship should be established 
so that Congress can judge the statement on 
its merits. 

The Japanese Trade Council expresses its 
understanding of the concern felt by the 
American packers and fishermen for a pros- 
perous fishery in Bristol Bay which, in years 
past, has been extremely profitable. It is 
the hope of the Japanese Trade Council that 
the high runs of former years will again 
come into existence. In our opinion it will 
take more than just a hope to bring this 
about, It will take an understanding of the 
problem plus definite action relative to con- 
seryation, and the remarks contained in the 
Japanese brief will not provide a solution, 

We cannot agree with the Japanese Trade 
Council that the problem raised before the 
committee is unconnected with the Japanese 
fisheries, and therefore the embargo, as they 
put it, of Japanese-caught salmon as pro- 
vided in 8. 502 would be a grave mistake. 
Mr. Hemmendinger stated that Secretary 
Seaton's order reflected that the Bristol Bay 
decline was one of natural causes and could 
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not be attributed to the activities of the 
Japanese, 

The fact is that Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Fisheries, Donald McKernan, has 
repeatedly stated that Bristol Bay would be 
open to commercial fishing by the Americans 
if an agreement could be reached between 
the United States and Japan as to the extent 
of the Japanese fishery for the 1959 season. 
Our fishery investigations have clearly shown 
that American fish are being caught in large 
numbers by the Japanese, We refer the 
claim of innocence in this matter by the 
Japanese to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice which will be able to furnish the Con- 
gress with a clear picture of the Japanese 
activities and how they influence the Bristol 
Bay fisheries. 

Mr. Hemmendinger’s statement points out 
that the Japanese are conducting their 
fisheries more than 600 miles from Bristol 
Bay. The Japanese Trade Council says it 
bespeaks a high degree of international co- 
operation and good will that Japan has ever 
considered such a request. In our opinion, 
the language used by Hemmendinger is 
ambiguous and evidently intended to advance 
the idea that they coultin’t possibly be work- 
ing on stocks of North American salmon 
that far from shore. 

Our tagging program and other investi- 
gations prove American salmon to be present 
on the high oceans more than 1,200 miles 
from their native shores. 

The Japanese Trade Council wishes to 
stress that Japan has no legal obligations 
with respect to their fishing west of the pro- 
visional line. However, there is no comment 
on the results of the fishery investigations 
which have been in progress for many years. 
and they have not commented on their fail- 
ure to agree to follow recommendations 
based on fishery research made by the Ameri- 
can section of the North Pacific Fishery Com- 
mission. They wish to see that the problem 
remains in the hands of the Commission be- 
cause under the terms of the treaty which 
specifies unanimous agreement, the problem 
certainly could remain inactive if the Japa- 
nese chose not to agree to future recom- 
mendations which we might have on the 
subject. 

The main trouble is that international law 
is many years behind technical advances 
made in high seas fishing. It is only in 
recent years that the science of harvesting 
the high seas has become efficient enough to 
deplete a resource on the high seas. We are 
not in agreement that historical rights to fish 
this particular area on the high seas have 
been too well established by the Japanese. 
Their right to fish these waters was gran 
under the terms of a treaty which has as 
its main object conservation of the resource. 
To say that the United States is trying to 
throw its weight around, and that the pur- 
pose of S. 502 is to turn the flow of imported 
canned salmon from Japan on or off like & 
spigot to compel compliance is not to state 
the issue on a fair basis, and is insulting to 
those who wrote the legislation so as to pro- 
tect the legitimate interests of the Japanese. 
We believe the provisions found in the Pelly 
bill—which would render the legislation in- 
operative if there were compliance by the 
Japanese—are fair, and only show what we 
have consistently advocated, that the bill 
should not be construed as a ban on imports, 
but rather as a bill to provide compliance 
with conservation. 

We may further remark that if the Jap- 
anese have strong markets as is claimed else- 
where for their salmon, they should not 
worry too much about the demand in this 
country, as that demand perhaps is most 
strong on the part of the importers who are 
taking the profit from importing the prod- 
uct. We fail to see the concern the 
Japanese Trade Council or the possible harm 
that could accrue to the trade if their state- 
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ment is correct that they can sell their fish 
elsewhere, 

There are many things in Mr. Hemmen- 
dinger's statement which we consider to be 
unwarranted. For example, saying that the 
Homage or S. 50 would hurt the good rela- 
8 between the United States and 

apan is one argument we cannot buy, be- 
cause the good relationship between our 
Tespective countries will be hurt far more if 
through the Japanese high seas fishing ac- 
vities our Alaska salmon runs are com- 
pletely destroyed. 
hg about trade, we readily admit that 
Perhaps the balance is in the favor of the 
8 States. We are advocates of free 
rae among free nations. We believe this 
do be in the best interests of our country, but 
We also believe that there are limits to what 
we can do with free trade. We are not in 
Sereement that free trade should be allowed 
destroy a specific domestic industry, and 
We are completely and unalterably opposed to 
Any free trade which would destroy a.great 
urce such as salmon. 
The implications raised in the letter in 
egard to what Japan would or would not do 
Ir this legislation is not withdrawn by us is 
bad taste, to say the least, 
The United States has consistently ren- 
dered all possible assistance to the free na- 
Ons of the world, Japan included, As a 
Matter of fact, the United States, more than 
any other nation, has helped the Japanese to 
recover from World War IL 
To say that our desire to protect our 
resource is going to support anti- 
American interest is a refined method of sug- 
Sesting we do it the Japaneee way, or else. 
These remarks have nothing to do with the 
» which is whether or not the Japanese 
fishing on American stocks of salmon. 
J t it has been deemed necessary by the 
&panese Trade Council to advance this kind 
Of argument Is an indication of the weakness 
Of their case. Perhaps the most significant 
about the Japanese Trade Council's 
Statement is the lack of understanding and 
the failure on the part of the Japanese to 
b that by opposing conservation and 
12 depleting the resource, the salmon prob- 
em will be a continued source of friction, 
Which like a cancer, will eat away at the 
800d relationship existing between our two 
nations. We can see no lasting economic 
Ats for either the Japanese or the United 
States, if for the sake of temporary profits, 
We agree to close our eyes, by not demanding 
adequate protection and insisting on good 
Conservation. 
Respectfully submitted. 
GEORGE JOHANSEN. 
Secretary, Alaska Fishermen's Union. 
Mnao Moorz, 

Director, Washington Department of 
Fisheries, 

JOHN WIN. 

Manager, Fishermen's Marketing As- 
sociation of Washington, Inc., and 
3 Trawlers Association, 
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Resolution by the Holy Name Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, FRANCIS E. DORN 


$ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
» I should like to call the attention of 
by es to the resolution adopted 

the Holy Name Society of St. Cath- 
© of Genoa Roman Catholic Church, 


er 
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of Brooklyn, at the meeting of that so- 
ciety on March 8, 1959. 
The resolution follows: 


Whereas the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice has over 
the years compiled a magnificent record in 
protecting the security of our Nation, com- 
bating communism, and other un-American- 
isms, and protecting the rights and liberties 
ofall Americans; and 

Whereas the Committee on Un-American 
Activities of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States had, 
during its entire existence, served a neces- 
sary and worthy purpose in unearthing and 
exposing the Communist conspiracy in this 
country and in laying the groundwork for 
corrective and protective legislation: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the society In meeting as- 
sembled this 8th day of March 1959, com- 
mend and support the work of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the Committee 
on Un-American Activities of the House of 
Representatives; and be it further 

Resolved, That this society enlist the sup- 
port of all its representatives in Congress 
and the President of the-United States in 
preserving our Republic from its enemies 
by the continuance of these two organiza- 
tions without any further curtailment to 
their powers or investigative scope, 


Monument to Extravagance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note that the Omaha World- 
Herald has given well deserved recogni- 
tion to my colleague, the Honorable 
Patt Weaver, of Nebraska, who has 
called attention to the unbelievable 
extravagance at the Air Force Academy. 

~ Representative Weaver is one of the 
minority in Congress who has consist- 
ently fought to restore fiscal sanity in 
the operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment and it is good to know that his 
efforts are recognized and appreciated 
by one of the outstanding and conserva- 
tive newspapers still published in this 
country. 

The editorial from the Omaha World- 
Herald follows: 

Representative Pum Weaver was shocked 
by his official look at the Air Force Academy 
near Colorado Springs. 

“A monument to extravagance,” said the 
Nebraska Congressman. “A very plush prop- 
osition which is not necessary to give the 
boys the education they require.” 

Mr. Weaver's estimate may be shared by 
taxpayers whose vacation trips take them 
past the miles of buildings and landscaped 
gardens, and by other taxpayers who simply 
read about the Academy in such articles as 
the one the Wall Street Journal published 
last Friday. 

A few of the Academy's features were listed 
by the Journal as follows: 

“A glass-walled dining room the size of 
a city block: a campus with 22 garden pools 
that will glow at night with underwater 
lighting; a giant gymnasium with two swim- 
ming pools, 18 basketball courts and a row 
of squash courts; an elegant officers’ club; a 
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$5,100,000 social center including two ball- 
rooms and four gardens; a splendid 18-hole 
golf course with a builtin $118,600 irrigation 
system, and a dandy visitors’ comfort station 
near the parade grounds that cost $53,642,” 

All this, and much more, amounts to a 
total investment of $153 million—so far. 

But the Academy lacks one facility that 
might reasonably be expected at an Air Force 
Academy—namely, an air field, 

The planners were coming to that $17 mil- 
sion item when Congress blew the whistle 
last year. This was after an investigating 
committee had reported that, if the excessive 
spending kept on, the final cost of the Acad- 
emy would be more than $300 million. 

In vain the Air Force protested that the 
total would be only“ $190 million. Con- 
gress said no more expansion. The pro- 
posed magnificent chapel will have to be 

so as to come in at less than $3 
million. The half-million-dollar club for 
noncommissioned officers will have to be de- 
layed. Ditto for the $3 million sports field 
and for other odds and ends. 

Air Force spokesmen are replying to the 
congressional fire, but some of their argu- 
ments make odd reading. For example, the 
officer in charge of construction says that if 
all the “gingerbread” had been eliminated 
the saving would be “only about 3 percent” 
—or approximately $4 million. 

But since when has $4 million been a 
piddling sum? 

It is conceivable that the Air Force ex- 
travagance in connection with the Academy 
may adversely affect America’s defenses. 
And for this reason: 

Congress has appropriated billions for 
planes and missiles because the Air Force 
generals and their civilian bosses have said 
the spending is essential. The lavish Acad- 
emy spending raises doubts concerning the 
judgment of these people as to what is es- 
sential and what is not. 

Unless the Air Force pulls in its horns on 
the Academy issue it may lose much of the 
respect and admiration with which Congress 
and the American people now regard it, 


Shoe Labeling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, since I did introduce a bill back 
in 1924 with reference to the labeling of 
major parts of shoes, I now wish to in- 
sert in the Record a quotation from the 
National Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion News Bulletin of March 31, 1959, 
with reference to a statement I recently 
made: 

REPRESENTATIVE REECE, REPUBLICAN or TEN= 
NESSEE, Now AGAINST SHOE LABELING 

In 1924, Representative Reece, Republican 
of Tennessee, authored a bill calling for 
labeling of major parts of shoes. He says 
now, “Thirty-five years ago, it occurred to 
me that there was a need for legislation 
along this line. But with the improvement 
in the industry and the keen observation 
which the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice make of any de- 
ceptive materials or practices, I now see no 
reason for any such legislation. It would 
not protect, but would work to the disad- 
vantage of, the consumer as well as the man- 
ufacturer of footwear.” tulations, 
Congressman, for an informed point of view. 
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Red River Bank Stabilization Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of the wasting 
banks of Red River has been one which 
has troubled our people and our en- 
gineers for a long period of time. Since 
the end of the period of the great raft, 
the banks of the river have caved, 
sloughed off and wasted, at times chang- 
ing the entire direction and location of 
the stream. As these banks have wasted 
away, they have consumed tens of thou- 
sands of acres of rich alluvial farmland, 
literally chewing up some of the finest 
land in the world and taking it out of 
agricultural use. 

This process originally was bad 
enough. As time has moved on and 
rich alluvial farmland has become 
harder to obtain, this wasteful proce- 
dure of nature whereby millions of acres 
of our most fertile soil is lost in our 
alluvial valleys has reached the point 
where it cannot be tolerated. We be- 
lieve now that appropriate action must 
be taken to stabilize the channels of 
streams like the Red, containing them 
within their alluvial banks, and prevent- 
ing the continuation of the tragic and 
wasteful destruction of millions of acres 
of rich lands. 

The director of the Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Public Works, the Honorable 
Lorris Wimberly, with offices located in 
Baton Rouge, La., has as his particular 
jurisdiction the study of river problems 
in Louisiana. He has directed his at- 
tention to the caving banks of Red River 
especially, and, Mr. Speaker, on April 
6 he addressed a letter to Col. George M. 
Cookson, District Engineer, New Orleans 
District, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
Post Office Box 267, New Orleans, La., 
on this vital subject. This letter is well 
written, well thought out, and should 
consume the attention of those who, like 
myself, have for many years worked on 
fiood control in our alluvial valleys. I 
therefore am placing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a copy of this letter ad- 
dressed to Colonel Cookson, district en- 
gineer, under whose office with the en- 
gineers this particular work falls, and I 
am asking that this letter be printed 
herein, It is as follows: 

STATE or LOUISIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
Baton Rouge, April 6, 1959, 
Col. GEORGE M. COOKSON, . 
District Engineer, 
New Orleans District, 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
New Orleans, La. 

DEAR COLONEL Cooxson: After considering 
the information on Red River Bank Stabili- 
zation report which you presented in Natchi- 
toches on March 20, I find that I have serious 
doubts as to the propriety of requiring cash 
contributions from local interests because 
of land enhancement. 

As you know, the Red River was formerly 
a navigable stream and considerable com- 
merce moved upon its waters. This naviga- 
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tion was considerably hampered by the ex- 
istence of a raft which extended from Natch- 
itoches to a point considerably above Shreve- 
port. In an attempt to improve navigation 
the Corps of Engineers, beginning in 1828 
and ending in 1872 removed this raft. While 
allowing for the clear passage of navigation 
it also caused the lowering of stages in the 
river to such an extent that before many 
years navigation was not possible. It was 
only after the removal of the raft that the 
banks of Red River began to cave and the 
valuable farm lands lost. Since the re- 
moval of the raft was in the interest of navi- 
gation, I would rather think that the Fed- 
eral Government has an obligation to the 
valley in protecting the banks of Red River 


.from caving. 


There are other results from the removal 
of the raft. Once the river was free to flow 
in its channel the river began to enlarge 
and shorten with each succeeding flood. 
There was a great flood in 1892 and again in 
1908 which further shortened and enlarged 
the river. From 1892 to the present time the 
distance along Red River from Natchitoches 
to the Louisiana-Arkansas line has been 
shortened from 256 miles to 213 miles, a 
distance of 43 miles. You can easily see that 
a tremendous amount of loss of bank oc- 
curred during the previously described period 
when the river had enlarged itself and be- 
came shorter. 

Because of the flood control needs of the 
Red River Basin it was necessary for Con- 
gress to authorize the construction of reser- 
voirs for the valley. To date three reservoirs 
have been constructed. Denison was placed 
in operation in June 1944, Texarkana in 
January 1958, and Ferrels Bridge in partial 
operation in August 1957 and there are four 
other reservoirs, Millwood, Boswell, Hugo, 
and Mooringsport yet to be built. We can 
already see that even though necessary for 
flood control the existing reservoirs are pro- 
longing the caving stages on Red River and 
causing increased bank caving. 

The loss of bank on the Red River from 
Shreveport to the Loulslana-Arkansas line 
increased from 2,408 acres between 1930 and 
1944 (Denison Dam was placed in opera- 
tion) to 6,598 acres from 1944 through 1958. 
This shows conclusively the tremendous in- 
crease in the rate of caving due to the pro- 
longing of caving stages on the river by 
reservoirs. 

The Red River levee boards and the State 
of Louisiana have already made great local 
expenditures on flood control, bank stabili- 
zation, and drainage. For leyees alone $8 
million has been expended by the Red River 
leyee boards and the State of Louisiana. 
This does not include any expenditures for 
levee maintenance, flood fighting, bank sta- 
bilization, drainage and drainage mainte- 
nance. It is herein evident that the con- 
tribtuion already made is much greater than 
the amount ordinarily required from local 
interests on projects of this nature. It 
should be noted that the expenditures given 
are actual and if brought to present prices 
would be about four times as great. 

When the Congress of the United States 
authorized the flood-control plan on the Mis- 
sissippl River for the lower Mississippi River 
Valley, it established the precedent that flood 
control on interstate rivers was a Federal 
responsibility. If local interests are re- 
quired to pay a part of the cost this would 
constitute a change in the policy as set forth 
by Congress in 1928 which we believe would 
be detrimental.to all of our interests. 

Since the increased caving on the Red 
River is due to the results of works under- 
taken in the interest of navigation and flood 
control, we do not believe that local in- 
terests should be required to contribute 
toward the cost of the bank stabilization 
project. 
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Your careful consideration and coopers- 
tion will be greatly appreciated by the 
Department of Public Works and the people 
we represent. 

Yours very truly, 
Lorris M. WIMBERLY, 
Director. 


Don’t Kid Public That They’re Safe From 
Foreign Diseases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to call the attention 
of my colleagues to a very thought-pro- 
voking editorial from the March 1959 
issue of the Maritime Register. 

The editorial follows: 

Don’r Kip Pustic THAT THEY'RE Sars FROM 
FOREIGN DISEASES 

Most U.S. citizens believe they are pro- 
tected by reasonable Government safeguards 
against the possibility of communicable dis- 
eases being brought into this country. 

They certainly have the right to such pro- 
tection. 

Public Law 410, 78th Congress, section 
$61(a) (42 U.S.C. 264), authorizes the Sur- 
geon General of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice to make and enforce regulations to pre- 
vent the spread of communicable diseases 
from foreign countries into this Nation and 
its possessions, and from one State or pos- 
session to another, 

The interstate carrier general sanitation 
program has been established to provide this 
protection prescribed by the law. Under the 
program, the Public Health Service is obliged 
to inspect all American vessels in the coast- 
wise, coastal and foreign trades; all dining 
ears and related railroad facilities; all air- 
line feeding and related facilities, and all in- 
terstate bus feeding and related activities. 
The affects passengers and crews. 

Obviously, this is an inspection program of 
overwhelming proportions. At least, it 
should be. ~ 

ONLY 20 INSPECTORS 

But many Americans would be shocked to 
learn that to carry out this vast program of 
health protection, Public Health Service has 
only 20 inspectors and 18 engineering em- 
ployees. 

State and municipal sanitation inspectors 
think it is good practice to make health 
checks at least quarterly; monthly inspec- 
tions are regarded as most desirable. 

But due to the small number of Public 
Health Service inspectors, who must examine 
ships under construction and those in oper- 
ation, inspections of ships under the Inter- 
state Carrier General Sanitation Program 
can be made only once in every 3 years. 4 
dining car can be inspected only once every 
2 years. 

To attempt to prevent spread of commu- 
nicable diseases by an inspection of ships 
once every 3 years is ridiculous. 

It is no secret that sanitary conditions 
aboard many American-fiag ships are intol- 
erable. This applies not only to small tramp 
vessels, but also to large passenger lines and 
cargo ships operated by some of our wealth- 
iest companies. 

As a result of those conditions, passengers, 
and crews often are subjected to 
sanitary hazards, though unknown to them- 
It is not difficult to imagine the dangers 


r 
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Created when passengers and crews subjected 
to such conditions reenter this country. 

Here is one Way to gage the total inade- 
Gacy of the present ship sanitation inspec- 
tion program: 

American-flag ships now subject to the 
Program total 2,094, of which 1,024 are en- 
gaged exclusively in interstate commerce. 
Subject to Inspection on each of these ships 
are—potable water systems, stored water, 
Water in galleys and medical care spaces, 
Water for making ice, drinking fountains, 
and coolers, wash water, swimming pools, 
tollets, and lavatories, discharge of wastes, 

control and rodent control. The in- 
Spection of a passenger ship requires an av- 
erage of 3 man-days: inspection of-a cargo 
Vessel an average of 1 man-day. 

With the skeleton inspection force now 
available to Public Health Service, how can 

nger or crews be sure the facilities 
above are meeting health standards? 

Because of the present addiction to pen- 
hy-pinching in the Administration, Public 
Health Service's inadequate appropriations 
Wil force the Service to abandon Inspection 
Of interstate cargo vessels. Also headed for 
Probable abandonment is the Public Health 

ce's “citation program.” This program 
Called for citations to companies operating 

Ps with good sanitation conditions and 
Served to encourage competing operators to 
kag sanitary conditions up to satisfactory 


5 this means is that we're moving 
ward from an already sorely inadequate 


People to People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1959 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 16-17 here in our Nation’s Capital 
wigo terence was held on the nation- 

de people-to-people program, spon- 
cis by the American Municipal Asso- 

tion. The purpose of the meeting was 

discuss the role American cities can 
and have played in the people-to-people 
M m. Under this program, a com- 
a unity in the United States “twins” with 
Ame city in Europe and South 
thee This program is carried on at 
tio 8rass roots level, having no connec- 

n with the Federal Government, al- 
be Ugh it does have the blessing and 
trcouragement of our national adminis- 

ration, 

the 4m proud that the city of York, in 

Dis 19th Pennsylvania Congressional 

= Strict, was the pioneer in undertaking 

Arl program with the city of 
es, France. This was several years 

880. Since that time, York has con- 

5 85 its efforts in the fleld of increasing 

cha Tnational understanding through ex- 

nge of teachers, students, cultural 

traerla] and the encouragement of 

of a by twinning with the community 
uncion, Paraguay. 

Rabb the Washington Conference, 

i oe N. aen n, of York, who 

ery active in the setting up of 

255 relationships between Arles and 

sulte on. — some of the re- 

ork's “twinning” program. 

Rabbi Friedman s “Didactic Reflections” 
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are included as recommended reading for 
the Members of Congress. The report 
follows: 
Dmactic REFLECTIONS 
(By Moses N. Friedman) 
PRACE—ACTIVE OR PASSIVE? 

“The most worthwhile purpose there is 
in the world today,” stated President Eisen- 
hower, “Is to help build the road to peace.” 
To achieve this banner purpose the Presi- 
dent initiated the people-to-people program 
which “marshals the forces of initiative, in- 
dependent action, and independent thinking 
of 168 million people.“ 

Independent action and thinking, however, 
does not exclude unanimity in concept of 
peace. Whether the joint approach toward 
its achievement is to be of an active or 
a passive nature greatly depends upon agree- 
ment on the import of peace—positive or 
negative. 

In its negative sense—freedom from war— 
peace might be purchased for the price of 
the socially repugnant aberration of keep- 
ing away from other people; in its positive 
sense—harmonious relations and mutual 
concord—peace demands close association 
with fellow men and united effort to seek 
peace and pursue it. > 

Obviously, by calling upon the American 
people to act, the people-to-people move- 
ment gives thought to the approach sug- 
gested by the Psalmist of yore and concen- 
trates on the positive meaning of peace which 
requires action on the part of individual and 
community. 

IDEALISTIC BUT NOT IMPRACTICABLE 


On the surface promoting international 
amity by means of people-to-people contact 
appears to belong to the realm of pure ideal- 
ism. Nevertheless, this idea need not be 
discharged as a mere visionary scheme. 
Throughout history many a single pebble 
created the ripples responsible for the waves 
that veered completely the destiny of 
peoples and nations. Every action strikes a 
chord which vibrates far beyond its source 
of contact and reverberates some reciprocal 
effect. One deed leads to another and, if 
this be an act of friendliness, to a whole 
circle of reciprocating friends each of whom 
is a potential link in the chain of amity 
and concord aimed for by the people-to- 
people program. 
` Every community in the town affiliation 
program can attest to some gratifying results 
of its efforts, to some favorable reaction to 
its activities, and to some rewarding effects 
of its endeavors to project the true picture 
of American friendliness. 

SOME VERIFYING STATEMENTS 

“It is undoubtedly due in large part to 
the twinning that the town officials of Arles 
unfailingly accord the most extensive coop- 
eration possible to any project proposed by 
USIS. * * * The people of Arles in turn 
evidence respect and sympathy, engendered 
certainly in part by the conditioning to- 
ward pro-Americanism inherent in their ac- 
ceptance by the people of Tork“ (USIS, 
Paris). 

“Mayor Charles Privat of Arles, France, 
defeats Reds for French Chamber of Depu- 
ties in recent election. Con an JAMES 
Quictey extends cordial felicitations to 
Mayor Privat and to his wife, the former ex- 
change teacher from York" (York Dispatch). 

“Upon his return from York, M. Jean 
Laurain, exchange teacher from Arles, gave 
lectures on the American way of life and the 
friendly people of York which brought fa- 
vorable press reviews even in the Communist 
newspapers” (Richard M. Brigstocke, ex- 
change employee from York). 

“When I left France, though I didn't have 
any precise idea about the United States, I 
though that I would find a country where 
* * * people don't care about other people, 
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but it didn't take very long before I real- 
ized I was wrong. I found people 
ready to share the advantages of this beau- 
tiful country with anyone who is ready to 
enjoy them. I found a friendly nation where 
I feel at home. And now, when I'll meet 
an American in France, I won't have the 
feeling that I meet a stranger but a fellow 
countryman” (Edmond Venzin, exchange 
employee from. Arles). 

VIBRATING CHORDS AT SOURCE OF CONTRACT 

York mayor and city council 

Much credit for York's success in its 
people-to-people program goes to the Hon- 
orable Fred A. Schiding, Mayor of York, Pa. 
and to his city council. 

Timely felicitations: On every occasion 
the York city government extends greeting 
to the mayor and people of Aries. On the 
marriage of the York exchange teacher, Miss 
Margaret Boltz, to the mayor of Arles, Mayor 
Schiding and the city council conveyed the 
cordial felicitations of the citizens of York 
in the form of a beautiful sterling tray. 

Bastille Day resolution: In tribute to the 
French national independence day, the city 
council adopted a resolution to display the 
Tricolor in the city hall and to express 
warm sentiments to the people of the 
sister city of York, Arles. 

This resolution incorporated the aims and 
objectives of the President's people-to-peo- 
ple program, those of the American Munici- 
pal Association International Cooperation 
Committee of which Mayor Schiding is a 
member, and well deserving plaudits to Mr. 
Mark Bortman, chairman of the civic com- 
mittee. 

Holiday greetings: A beautiful car espe- 
clally designed by Mr. Cole Atwood, former 
clerk of the mayor, extended holiday greet- 
ings to the people of Arles in their native 
tongue on behalf of the mayor and city 
council, school board, superintendent of 
schools and the York-Arles Twining Com- 
mittee. 

Farewell mementos: In addition to the fine 
reception on their arrival to York, upon the 
departure of all Arlesian visitors, exchange 
teachers, factory workers, and students, 
Mayor and Mrs. Schiding are there to present 
them with a personal memento from York. 

Special courtesies: Realizing the incon- 
venience of other means of travel for the 
Arlesian exchange teacher, his wife and baby, 
Mayor Schiding made his private car and a 
driver available to drive them to New York 
(a distance of 200 miles) where they boarded 
their plane for France. . 

Additional affiliation: In his desire to 
widen the circle of friends overseas, Mayor 
Schiding appointed a committee, headed by 
Mr. Joseph Garrety, director, York City Civil 
Defense, to promote affillation with the city 
of Asuncion in Paraguay. 

York City Schools 


The York city schools, which gave birth to 
the Tork-Arles twins, continues to lead in 
the twinning activities in addition to its 
active participation in other international 
projects, and deservingly rejoices in its grati- 
fying results. 

Teachers“ exchange: Under the adminis- 
tration of the distinguished educator, Dr. 
John C. Albohm, superintentent of schools, 
one teacher from York has been sent to teach 
English in Arles and two from Arles have 
been teaching French in York. (One of the 
French teachers, Mlle. Gilles, was instru- 
mental in adding one more teacher from 
York, Mrs. Jocelyn Brysselbout, to the Arles 
school faculty). 

Many study French: Over 4,500 pupils of 
the public elementary and high school grades 
and an undetermined number of the private 
and parochial schools study French in York. 

Penpals: About 2,000 letters are exchanged 
annually between the children of York and 
Arles. Most of these children exchange 


, 
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also photographs, books, stamps, dolls, and 
cordial invitations to visit each other. 

Adult classes: Since its inception about 200 
adults have been taking advantage of the 
French classes for adults offered by the York 
city schools under its adult education pro- 
gram. Many of these adults have utilized 
their knowledge of French to make and 
correspond with friends in Arles. 

Additional exchanges: The York city 
schools have long established an enviable 
record of cooperation with the U.S. Office of 
Education in a most cordial wel- 
come to every foreign teacher and educator 
assigned—and maximum number allotted— 
them by the Office. 

Students exchange: Under the direction of 
Miss Anne Finkbinder, the student council 
of the William Penn Senior High School 
assumes the responalbilities of the foreign 
exchange students program. The council 
provides hospitality and entertainment for 
the visiting students and arranges for the 
trip and stay overseas for the York students. 

Host city: York also serves as host city for 
the Pennsylvania State University under the 
Federal vocational education program. The 
visitors—10 to 12 in number at a time— 
are the guests of the school board through 
the duration of their visits, 

Attracts visitors: Thanks to its admirable 
exchange program and vocational education 
facilities the York schools have been at- 
tracting educators from most parts of the 
world. The visitors return to their native 
lands with cherished memories of happy as- 
sociations and indelible impressions of the 
American way of life and of the neighbor- 
liness and unfeigned friendliness of the peo- 
ple of York. 


York industry and its manufacturers’ 
association 


The organizers of the local adventure in 
international friendship, the Lork-Arles 
Twinning Committee, sincerely appreciated 
the encouragement York industry accorded 
them at its inception, and feel equally 
as grateful for its continued support. 

Activated program: Utilizing their manu- 
facturers’ association and its energetic di- 
rector of public relations, Mr. Edmond P. 
Reiley, as the principal Maison with the 
York-Arles Twinning Committee, the York 
industry leaders made a generous basic con- 
tribution to get the twinning program acti- 
vated. 

Enhanced reception: The twinning cele- 
bration was greatly enhanced by the part 
York industry played in the reception of 
the French delegation, headed by Mayor 
Charles Privat of Arles. The mayor and his 
party were deeply moved by the honors be- 
stowed upon them by the association that 
of leading the parade to the industrial ex- 
position at the York Interstate Fair where 
Mayor Privat crowned the Queen of Indus- 
try. The association also entertained the 
French guests at a luncheon in the Country 
Club of York and arranged for their tour to 
different plants. 

York-Arles display: In succeeding years 
the association reserved space at its annual 
exhibition for a display of the York-Arles 
twinning activities. A picture of one dis- 
play attracted the attention of the editors 
of the booklet “Your Community in World 
Affairs—Town Affiliations” published by the 
American Municipal Association. This pic- 
ture appears on page 9 of its recently re- 
vised edition. 

Meeting facilities: In consonance with its 
fine cooperating spirit the Manufacturers’ 
Association of York continues to provide 
meeting facilities for the meetings of the 
board of the York-Arles Twinning Commit- 
tee, Inc, 

Industrial trainees: Upon his return from 
Arles, Mr. Bruno B. Weill, president of the 
Home Furniture Co., one of the delegates to 
Arles, conceived the idea of offering employ- 
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ment to an Arlesian for a specified period 
of time in order that he may learn first hand 
the true picture of America and its friendly 
people. Mr. Weill soon materialized his idea 
with Edmond Venzin, whom he had em- 
ployed for 2 years; and upon his return to 
Arles this industrialist has started negoti- 
ations for a replacement, 

Mr. Burwell B. Smith, another delegate to 
Arles, has employed an Arlesian draftsman 
for 1 year in his plant of the S, Morgan 
Smith Co. Upon request of M. Grossas, one 
of the new friends he had made on his visit 
there, Mr. Smith provided employment for 
two young ladies from Paris for the summer 
of 1957. : á 

Other possibilities: Negotlations are now 
underway for the employment of other Ar- 
lesians in York for a limited period of time. 


York labor 


Collectively and individually York. labor 
has been contributing much to the success 
of the York-Arles twinning am. Its 
financial support at its inception, its active 
participation and representation on the com- 
mittee are, of course, a matter of record. 

Dispel doubts: Labor’s most valuable con- 
tribution to the objectives of the twinning 
program became evident when it succeeded 
in distorting the erroneous preconception of 
the French visitors who were surprised by 
the revelation of the workman's freedom in 
America and by his high standard of living. 

Inefaceable helpfulness: Working dally 
side by side, the Arlesians-York factory 
workers projected an indelible picture of 
American friendliness and sincere desire to 
be helpful in every possible way. The 
Frenchman, unable to express himself in 


English, deeply appreciated the efforts ex- 


erted by his fellow York worker in making 
conversation with him to make him feel at 
home and help him Increase his yocabulary. 
Edmond's gratifying sentiments are clearly 
expressed in his farewell statement: 

“Actually, it sems to me that there hasn't 
been a time we couldn't understand each 
other. The welcome was exactly the same 
in the rest of the factory. Though I couldn't 
speak English, everybody tried to make con- 
yersation with me—to make me feel at 
home. Now we reached a point that when 
it takes only 2 minutes for everybody to go 
through the factory, it takes me 4 or 5 
minutes because of the men who stop me on 
my way to ask how things are.” 

York Chamber of Commerce 

In addition to its generous financial and 
moral support at the start of the twinning 
activities the York Chamber of Commerce has 
been in direct contact with its counterpart 
in Arles. 

Chain of reaction: Thanks to the exchange 
of information literature and correspondence 
between the York and Arles organizations, 
M. Jean Serris later sent his son to spend 5 
months in York as the guest of the chamber. 
In appreciation for the chamber’s cordial 
hospitality, M. Serris offered to employ a 
young man from York in his maritime busi- 
ness at Port St. Louis-du-Rhone. This 
gracious offer was later accepted by Mr. Rich- 
ard M. Brigstocke of Dover, Pa. 

Continue participation: The York Chamber 
of Commerce has been participating also in 
the annual Bastille Day celebrations and it 
has been supplying their fine publication 
“York, Pennsylyvania—A Dynamic Commu- 
nity Forges Ahead” for presentation to the 
Ariesians as a memento from York. 

Junior chamber of commerce: This organ- 
ization of energetic young men has continued 
to promote international friendship through 
its national headquarters. Every year the 
members of the local Junior chamber assume 
the role of hosts to visiting foreign students, 
Their cordial hospitality gives testimony to 
a vital contribution to the aims and objec- 
tives of the people-to-people program, 
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York Rotary Club 


The York Rotary Club, in addition to its 
fine international relations am, at the 
organization of the York-Aries Twinning 
Committee, made first contact with the Arles 
Rotarians which led them to consider York 
an ideal place for the summer vacation of 
some of thelr children. 

West York Rotary Club: This idea was 
later utilized by M. Maurice F. Grossas when 
his daughter came to York as the guest of 
West York Rotary Club. Fifteen member 
families—each for 1 week at a time—made 
Mlle. Grossas’ visit and tours of the country 
most pleasant. Her father expressed 
gratefulness with an offer to reciprocate hos- 
pitality to the first student from York to 
study in Arles, 


York Optimists’ Club 


Utilizing M. Grossas' generous offer the 
Optimists’ Club of York, Inc., has sponsored 
a scholarship for a high school student to 
study 3 months in Arles. 

Student chosen: A committee of judges 
decided in favor of David Stephenson who !§ 
a student of the William Penn Senior High 
School. 

Forty-three percent of the total cost of the 
scholarship has been covered by donations 
(solicited by past President Hardinge on bis 
own) from members of the York-Arles Twin- 
ning Committee, Inc. 

York-Arles Twinning Committee 


No single annual report presents a com- 
plete picture of achievements from concep- 
tions to materialization. Every accomplish- 
ment traces its origin to previous planning 
most of which go back to former workers 
and administrations. The plaudits enJo 
by the committee deseryingly belongs tO 
every member and to eyery administration 
of its history, A brief recap of its activi“ 
ties by administration will substantiate the 
contention that one deed leads to another: 
and thus help communities, still hesitant in 
embarking upon a town affiliation program. 
to enjoy the rewarding experience 
shared by the fine people of York, Pa. ed 

Krone-Friedman administration succeed or 
in gaining the wholehearted cooperation 
the community in giving birth and maturity 
to the York-Arles Twinning program. It en^ 
tertained a delegation from Arles and Paris 
at a 10-day celebration at a cost of about 
$5,500; initiated contacts between people 
and organizations of York and Arles, and 
became the source of twinning information 
to many other American communities. 

Albohm-Hertzler-Friedman administration 
continued to further its cause and added the 
folowing to its p: s f 

Published “The Story of the Twinning © 
York, Pa,, and Arles, France“ which se: 
as a guide to other cities. 

Appointed Mr. Frank Ashbrook as ambas“ 
sador to Arles, 

Delegated a group of York tourists to Tep“ 
resent York at the 2001st anniversary celebra- 
tion in Arles, As a result of their visit the 
industrialists on the delegation re 
home with the idea of employing Ari 
in York plants for a limited period of time: 

Dedicated the continental room in wr 
Yorktowne Hotel which the managemen 
had redecorated with an Arlesian motif- 

Initiated the annual Bastille Day celebras“ 
tion with appropriate ceremonies, presenta- 
tion of the French flag by Air France for 
permanent display in the continental room 
and orations by French Government dig?! 
taries and Adm, Ellis M. Zacharias WBO 
represented the people-to-people programie 

Helped produce French film on Torn, 
Arles twinning activities, narrated by th 
French commentator, M. Pierre 
which was later televised throughout France 
by Radio Diffusion Francaise. 

Adopted constitution and filed petitions 
for corporation and charter, 
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Effected first 
York and Poy teacher exchange between 
age for tape recorded holiday mess- 
lite from representatives of all walks of 
Arl and schoolchildren to the people of 
Seen, This m was recorded by the 
8 and through the facilities of the 
05 ere department of the York City 


Became instrumental in helping other 
rican communities in the twinning pro- 


macceived favorable comments and com- 
Ndations from leading Americans and 
nehmen. 

eee six French persons employed in York 
Cols and industry and one visitor spend 
Summer vacation here. 


mri*dinge-Albohm-Friedman-Hennessey ad- 


tration has reached the goals of its 
Costs censors when it received the charter, 
ihi dentrated on the three types of member- 
vides Specified in the constitution—indi- 
ui organizational, 
for ized the previous invitations from Arles 
employment and hospitality for a Yorker. 
ziven tille Day was celebrated with a dinner 
Ariss by Mayor and Mrs. Schiding, the York- 
kon Twinning Committee and friends in 
Sopi Of the Arlesian guests. A public re- 
a which followed at the Jewish Com- 
Mr ty Center, under the cochairmanship of 
wag awin Gentzler and Mrs. John Hennessey, 
eee over WGAL-TV. 
well party at the home of Miss Mar- 
Suerite Eriksson was given in honor of Mile. 
Grosgas by the officers of the York-Arles 


and student—and 


and ng Committee and friends. Mayor 
= Mrs. Schiding presented her with a gold 
ie anme with an album of 

api ppropriately inscribed—as 
™Mementoes from York. 


8 Richard M. Brigstocke accepted the 
— a pen of M. Serris for employ- 
maritime office and 
Months there. P 
an his way to Arles Mr. Brigstocke took 
Art © collection of paintings from the York 
3 and photographs from the York 
Jean ra Club to be exhibited in Arles. M. 
Ar Laurain, former exchange teacher from 
there Was In charge of the art exhibition 
tracts Which together with his lectures at- 
a d much attention and favorable com- 
ents. 
mut®gston-Friedman-Albohm-Eriksson ad- 
nistration, which has recently taken office, 
tion cently concentrating on the organize- 
in tne: the 3 membership provided for 
constituti: hich 
with armani pean ar ch appears to meet 


U.S. Information Agency 


5 of the York-Arles Twinning Com- 
to be. who helped to found it and continue 
Btater ve in its administration, feel most 
th ul to the Office of Private Cooperation 
larty 18772 Information Agency and particu- 
den oy Us program executive, Mr. E. Snow- 
ambers, for the invaluable coopera- 

thong corded them, the inspiring manifesta- 
ing 8 2 moral help and encourag- 
sible for nel . measure is ree pon 

Civic Committee 


since the inception of the Civic Committee 
esident Eisenhower's people-to-people 
oA is ch its energetic chairman, Mr. Mark 
the p n, has manifested great interest in 
Bran, Togress of the York-Arles twinning pro- 
touch 785 Bortman has been in constant 
Gee th some of its leaders who kept him 
are 0 On every new idea which they con- 
astie and put into practice. His enthusi- 
broved 1 mente and sincere approbations 
Workers © source of encouragement to the 
Ak in Tork. Apparently, President 
Select; Ower manifested keen judgment in his 
Vital on Of Mr. Bortman as chairman of this 
al committee, 
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American Municipal Association 


It Is most gratifying to know of the sin- 
cere desire of Mr. Alan Beals, director of 
town affiliations of the American Municipal 
Association, to accord every possible assist- 
ance to the twinners“ of York. When the 
York-Asuncion affiliation will be effected, it 
will be due to a great extent to Mr. Beals’ 
as well as Mr. Chambers’ personal desire to 
help York in its town affiliations adventure. 


STEP BY STEP 


These reflections, of course, do not present 
a detailed acount of York-Arles twinning 
activities, and certainly not a complete pic- 
ture of York's part In the people-to-people 
movement, its friendly cooperating people 
and their readiness to help build the road 
to peace. It sufficiently helps to refute, how- 
ever, the argument frequently heard by the 
proponents of this program that it couldn't 
be done. York, Pa., and Arles, In France, 
through their own experience, have reason 
to maintain that even an objective which re- 
quires personal contact with a whole com- 
munity, needs only one step at the time. 

The cadence of marching feet on the high- 
way of life is produced by a series of single 
steps, one step normally leads to another 
and finally to a destintion. The basic human 
urge for self-preservation dictates that this 
destination be one of peace and security, 

Today, in face of the Communist carefully 
designed “protracted conflict” aimed at the 
heart of the free world, America stands to 
lose much by the venomous fangs of Com- 
munist propaganda. Consequently, there is 
more than pure idealism to the town afilia- 
tion movement, to the endeavors of the Civic 
Committee and to the whole people-to-people 
program. It is a practical investment in 
helping thwart the propaganda of falsehood 
and prejudice designed to distort the true 
picture of the American way of life. 

York, Pa., among other American com- 
munities, therefore, finds the aims and ob- 
jectives of the people-to-people program 
worth working for, its step-by-step experi- 
ence inspiring, and its reciprocating effects 
most rewarding. 


Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, among 
the other vicious results of fair trade 
legislation, we read in the Wall Street 
Journal of Wednesday, April 15, 1959, 
where a westerner has gone to jail for 
selling 25-tablet bottles of Alka-Seltzer 
for 44 cents each. That is 14 cents below 
the “fair trade” price established by 
Miles California Co., Inc., the marketing 
subsidiary of Miles Laboratories, Inc., 
under that State’s fair trade statute. 

We can assume that if a nationwide 
fair trade law goes into effect other 
citizens will find themselves in a similar 
position of distress. I have no doubt that 
those who favor fair trade over the free 
marketing enterprise system would see 
that this man, Charles Hawkins, was 
committed to the calaboose for any such 
violation. 

In this case the effects of fair trade 
are plain. Charles Hawkins is deprived 
of his freedom, the citizens of California 
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are denied the right to purchase com- 

modities at a low price consistent with 

free economic competition, and the small 
businessmen of the State see what hap- 
pens to one who wishes to run his own 
small business in his own way, 

This happening should be a warning 
to all small merchants. 

The article from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal follows: 

CHARLIE HAWKINS Turs AT Fam Trapr’— 
Enps Up BEHIND Bars—Hez's OVERWHELMED 
Br GE, WESTINGHOUSE, GOES To JAIL OVER 
ALKA-SELTZER 

(By Charles H. Peterson) 


Frencn Camp, Cati¥r.—Charies Hawkins 
peers through the wire-reinforced pane of 
glass which separates him from a visitor here 
in the brand-new San Joaquin County Jail, 
and remarks with a wan smile, “It looks like 
I'll be here for the full 20 days.” 

Charlie Hawkins’ crime: In his general 
store in nearby Stockton, he sold 25-tablet 
bottles of Alka-Seltzer for 44 cents each. 
That's 14 cents below the California fair 
trade price established by Miles California 
Co., Inc., marketing subsidiary of Elkhart, 
Indiana's big Miles Laboratories, Inc. 

San Joaquin County Superior Court Judge 
George Buck sentenced the stubborn 46-year- 
old general store proprietor on seven counts 
of contempt in violating a 1957 injunction 
restraining him from shaving Alka-Seltzer 
prices below fair trade minimums. He par- 
celed out 5-day sentences on each count, 
four to run consecutively and three concur- 
rently, and tacked on a $1,400 fine to boot. 

THE BITTEREST FOE 

According to S. G. Clancy, vice president of 
Miles California Co., Mr. Hawkins thus be- 
comes the first individual to go to fail for 
flouting fair trade laws. Mr. Clancy terms 
Mr. Hawkins the bitterest foe of fair trade 
that I’ve ever seen.” 

Edward Wimmer, vice president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
Inc., an association which ardently supports 
the fair trade principle, states, “So far as I 
know, no judge has ever before sent anyone 
to jail for violating a fair trade law.“ 

For tall, lanky Charlie Hawkins—who sits 
on the San Joaquin County Board of Super- 
visors when not tending his §700,000-a- 
year store—this latest tiff is just one more 
incident in a running feud over regulated 
prices which he's been waging for more than 
a decade. His victories are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

At one time or another, according to his 
attorney, the sandy-haired retailer has taken 
on General Electric; Westinghouse; Kim- 
berly-Clark, maker of Kleenex; the Califor- 
nia Board of Equalization: a couple of beer 
companies; the State's Franchise Tax Board, 
and the California Bureau of Milk Control— 
and lost to all, 

In his scuffle with General Electric, for 
instance, Mr. Hawkins was hauled into court 
in 1955 for chopping the price on a portable 
mixer from $19.95 to $14.28 and for reducing 
a coffeemaker from $29.95 to $22.95, his 
lawyer recalls. In the Kimberly-Clark dis- 
pute, Mr. Hawkins says he put the torch to 
10 cases of pocket-size packs of Kleenex when 
restrained from selling it at less than “fair 
trade“ prices. Only one suit resulted in a 
fine, the attorney says—a $200 penalty in 
connection with one of the General Electric 
cases. 

As far as Mr. Hawkins is concerned, the 
issues always have been uncomplicated. 

“I SHOULDN'T BE BOUND” 

“I believe in the right of free enterprise, 
which among other things means the right 
of a retailer to establish his prices as he sees 
fit,” he explains via a telephone-like amplify- 
ing gadget. “I believe that unless I sign a 
contract to sell an item ata certain price I 
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shouldn’t be bound by somebody else's agree- 
ment.” 

California's fair trade law, most recently 
upheld by the State supreme court in 1955, 
permits a manufacturer or wholesaler to es- 
tablish a product’s minimum retail price by 
signing a contract with a single retailer. 
The price becomes the “fair trade” price for 
all retailers in the State, so long as they 
have knowledge of the agreement. 

Until the series of violations of Alka- 
Seltzer fair trade prices which led to his 
current incarceration, Mr. Hawkins’ most 
memorable skirmish over price regulation 
was fought in 1950. He then was operating 
a supermarket in the same lower-middle- 
class neighborhood in nearby Stockton 
where his present Tinker’s Bigg & Littel 
store is located. 

At that time, Mr, Hawkins recalls, he sold 
a popular brand of beer below the fair-trade 
price set by the brewer and policed by a State 
agency. When he was challenged, he re- 
sponded by giving away the malty brew, two 
bottles to a customer. 

The State responded by revoking his liquor 
license, but Mr. Hawkins nailed the docu- 
ment high on the wall to prevent Alcoholic 
Beverage Control agents from retriving it. 
And when authorities tried to take him into 
custody, Mr. Hawkins resisted until he was 
dragged kicking from his store. He was ar- 
rested on two charges, his attorneys says, 
resisting an officer and selling liquor after 
his license had been revoked, and was found 
not guilty on one charge, while the other re- 
sulted in a hung jury. 

Mr. Hawkins still insists that the State 
owes him money for the liquor its agents 
confiscated that day. He says it was worth 
$5,700, and claims that the tax- collecting 
board of equalization only gave him an offset 
against sales taxes of about $3,800 as a reim- 
bursement. 

“I tried to collect the rest, but didn’t have 
any luck,” he mourns. “So every year for 
the past several when I complete my State 
Income tax, I just write across the front, 
Please deduct this from the amount you 
stole from me in 1950. 

To this gambit, the State counters with 
one of its own. It simply attaches Mr. Haw- 
kins’ $6500-a-month county supervisor's 


On two occasions since, Mr. Hawkins says, 
he has tried to obtain another liquor license, 
but to no avail. 

“They say I'm immoral,” he snorts. “Why, 
I've never broken a law in my life, except for 
a couple of traffic violations.” Needless to 
say, he doesn't consider his nonchalant at- 
titude’ toward fair-trade prices as law- 
breaking. 

To publicize his struggle to win back his 
liquor license, Mr. Hawkins bought a “couple 
of cases” of bourbon at retail a few days be- 
fore last Christmas, then sold each bottle for 
50 cents less than it cost him. When the 
supply was gone, he passed out 50-cent pieces 
to customers so they could get the same 
saving at a next-door liquor store. 

Such antics have led many Stocktonians 
to regard Mr. Hawkins as a publicity hungry 
posturer, less concerned over the rights or 
wrongs of “fair trade“ than he is in getting 
his name into the newspapers. 

“He couldn't begin to afford the publicity 
that he has gotten for nothing in all these 
controversies," says J. C. Sommers, an official 
in the Greater Stockton Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A Stockton doctor notes: “I'd be more im- 
pressed if he'd gotten involved over some- 
thing besides beer, Kleenex, and Alka- 
Seltzer.” 

Mr. Hawkins concedes that his impromptu 
Yuletide whisky sale was an effort to call 
attention to his fruitless bid for a liquor 
license. But, he adds, “all in all, this whole 
fight has done me more harm than good. I 
was doing very nicely in the grocery busi- 
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ness until I had to get.rid of my grocery 
stores [he had two] because I couldn't han- 
dle liquor. I could do a lot better business 
than I'm doing if they'd Just let me alone.” 

And his attorney, E. R. Williams, declares: 
“Charlie is the sort of guy who believes he 
has to raise issues. His theory about ‘fair 
trade’ is that the law is unpopular; and that 
if they'd give him a jury trial, the jurors 
wouldn't uphold it.” 

Has Mr. Hawkins learned any lessons in 
his latest losing joust with the law? 

“I don’t know if I want to come back to 
jail over this issue right away,” he muses. 
“Maybe I can give it [Alka-Seltzer] away. 
Til have to ask my attorney about that. 
Siti it’s worth being cooped up to believe 
in those things you've always believed in. 
It gives me a certain nice sense of the right 
of rebellion.” 


Gettysburg’s Second Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers an editorial from the excellent Har- 
risburg Patriot and some remarks by 
the Adams County Commissioners anent 
that editorial. I think if every Repre- 
sentative and every Senator would read 
these two pieces of information they 
would have an insight as to why I am 
so upset over the situation. For, by law, 
a large portion of the ground upon which 
the first day’s battle at Gettysburg is 
fought must be sold in effect to the 
highest bidder if the Federal Govern- 
ment is unable to make an offer. This 
land is now what is called an inholding— 
that is land almost completely sur- 
rounded by the national park at pres- 
ent. The choice is between a fitting 
monument for our rich heritage or a 
monstrous monument to commercialism. 
The choice, gentlemen, is up to you. The 
editorial and comment follow: 
Getryssurc’s SECOND BATTLE—DOLLAR SIGNS 
VERSUS A SHRINE: LET'S END THE RUNAROUND 

Congressman QUIGLEY calls it the Second 
Battle of Gettysburg. It is an old battle, 

The first battle, marking the turning point 
in the Civil War, lasted 4 days. 

This one has been going on for 64 years, 
off and on. Congress first authorized the 
acquisition of land adjacent to the Gettys- 
burg National Park away back in 1895. 

Those years, when the land could have 
been added to this national shrine for a 
comperative song, were frittered away. 
Worse than that, some of the land was lost 
forever, Go to Gettysburg and you can see 
it. There is the automobile Junkyard on a 
site where nearly a century ago the Blue 
and Gray were locked in deadly embrace. 
Other flotsam and jetsam of neon-light and 
billboard commercialization stand in all 
their ugliness on the very approaches to 
the “hallowed ground” President Abraham 
Lincoln dedicated to the dead in one of the 
most famous speeches of all civilized history. 

Nothing can be done about this now, 

It is too late. 

But it is not too late to keep this com- 
mercialization from flowing, in all of its 
doliar-sign cë, over other private- 
ly-owned ground that is pock-marked in or 
on the border of the national park. 
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Co: authorized its purchase just 2 
years ago, when it approved the Mission 66 
program for the National Park Service. 

But it hasn't appropriated the money to 
back up the authorization. 

The House has just refused to approve the 
$750,000 appropriation which would add 600 
acres to the 2,700-acre national park. 

This iand is up for grabs. 

You can't especially blame the private 
owners for putting up the “For sale” sign. 
succession of Congresses has been 
for 64 years, and there has been an outrigh? 
congressional runaround since the 195 
action. : 

Not only that; the private owners are fol- 
lowing an official governmental example. 
150-acre chunk of the battlefield that soon 
can be lost forever to the park—and the 
American people—is owned by Adams 
County. N 

Its valuable real estate like all the rest 
and the three Adams County commissioners 
have their eyes, too, on the fast buck. 5° 
they've put this county-owned ground oP. 
for sale, If Congress doesn't make 
money available to bid on it, too bad. 

Here is county government unimpressed 
by the national shrine argument. Even from 
the standpoint of self-interest, the Getty; 
burg Park is, after all, the biggest “industry 
there with its 750,000 tourists every yee": 
They aren’t attracted to Gettysburg by 
honky-tonk commercialism. 7 

What is the county commissioners’ rcp 

“You shouldn't be asking all of 
questions,” their chairman argues. 

But all of these questions must 
if the national shrine at Gettysburg 


asked 
is to 
the 


- 


dollar. 
Congressman 

have been able to foree all of these qu 
out into the open. Full-scale Senate 
ings will be held, It is here and on 
Senate floor that “the Second Battle r 
Gettysburg” can be won. But it will tak 
the outspoken support of aroused Americans 
to win it. When enough Americans s 

up, Congress listens. 


Comausstonmrs’ Views on Grrrrsnund FICHT 


(Eprror’s Nore—The three Adams County 
commissioners have issued a statement n. 
their decision to put up for sale to the higa” 
est bidder county home land which the N 7 
tional Park Service seeks to add to th 
Gettysburg Battlefield Park. The CO 
sioners, E. Donald Scott, J. Blaine Bushey 
and George E. Kane, say they were “presen 128 
in a rather unjust position” in both a ne 5 
report in the Bunday Patriot-News April 4 
and a Patriot editorial on April 8. Patriot- 
News Reporter Hans Knight attempted, un“ 
successfully, in an interview to get the 2 
missioners’ views. The three commission A 
refused to answer an array of questions ¥ 
that time. Chairman Scott's reply to Sor 
of the questions summed up all of 2 
answers. Said Commissioner Scott then: pe 
wouldn't say. You shouldn't be asking th ene 
questions.” The Patriot is happy that 10 
commissioners now have decided to sta t 
their side of the argument. Their statemen 
follows.) ò 

The Adams County commissioners ha“ 
determined, after thorough study and a SP?" 
cial report on the problem, that it is no longes 
profitable to operate the Adams Coun 
Farm; and with the approval of the co 
of quarter sessions of Adams County, ty 
county has ceased operation of the r all 
home land as a farm and has rh of 
livestock and farming equipmen 

This makes Sa ben ae disposition of 
the land which for more than a century has 
been operated as a farm. The County I 


tor CLARK 
and Sena estions 
hear- 
the 


* 
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stitution District may own land and build- 
ings for the care of dependents of the 
sia but when such land is no longer use- 
ul for such Purposes it must be disposed of. 
b Because of the condition of some of the 

Widings at the Adams County Home, and 

to provide better care for the guests, the 

issioners have decided to construct a 
na county home. This new county home 
r ll be located on county land some distance 
rom the present buildings. It ls hoped that 
Construction can begin soon. The cost of 
onstruction must be raised, in large part. 
rom sale of the no longer useful portions of 
the county farm. 

The Adams County commissioners are well 
aware of the historic importance of the 
k ty Home Farm land. Possibly the best 
reads of the many men who fought over 
a t land during the Battle of Gettysburg 

RS General Barlow, who was wounded in 

fighting on the county home land and 

Was Carried to the County Home build- 

8 along with other injured and hospital- 

there, 

ie considerations would lead to the 

Conclusion that the farm land should be re- 

i ed as part of the battlefield, but what 

ion feelings the commissioners might have 

in the matter are irrelevant, Their actions 
this regard ore regulated by law. 

The commissioners must operate in a 
the er prescribed by the relevant acts of 

legislature of this Commonwealth. The 
ame laws also pertain to all other counties 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylyania for 
Ns Protection of their citizens. The rele- 
sa act in this instance is the county in- 
b tution district law adopted and approved 
y the legislature at Harrisburg in 1937. 
8 this act, the sale of any land owned 
wi an institution district can be made only 
man approval of the Court of Quarter Ses- 
ms of the Peace, which requires ‘that it 
110 made only to the highest bidder. A pub- 
1 of the land could be held. The law 
Permits a private sale but the require- 
t of court approval assures that the 
ce must be as good or better than that 
a h could be obtained at public sale. The 
bidd n that an amount offered by private 
be er is higher than an amount that could 
Obtained at public sale, is not an arbi- 
the ne. The whole matter must go before 
of Court which will fix a day for a hearing 
Which public notice must be given. At 
to hearing qualified appraisers are called 
estimate the value of the land proposed 
thee sold. Any person is free to appear at 
By hearing and object if they wish to do so. 
ha fame token anyone is free to make a 
r offer, 
Us it is legally impossible for the com- 
toners to sell any county land to any 
ldtures without complying with the legis- 
8 enactment, and without approval by 
court, and without the general public 
ae aware of the sale, and without the 
bi being in actual effeot to the highest 
dder, 
ean commissioners legally have no dis- 
Owa in the connection. If the Federal 
ler nt can obtain the funds with 
oder to purchase the land, and if its 
is reasonable and no other purchaser 
tf more, then the land will become part 
fone Gettysburg National Park. If, on 
Other hand, the Park Service cannot 
w the funds, or if some other buyer is 
iling to pay more, then the land will not 
— part of the park. The commis- 
either have no authority to appropriate 
Nat r county funds or county property for 
tonal Park purposes, 
3 these reasons the commissioners, 
oth, they may wish the situation were 
— can only operate within the laws 
latin nes ot the above mentioned legis- 
® enactments and the requirements of 


the court 
They m 
With ce y must and Intend to comply 
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Welfare and Pension Funds Legislation 
Needs Clarification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
read with a great deal of interest that 
the Department of Labor’s 1960 budget 
request to handle welfare and pension 
plan reports under the 1958 Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act is almost 
$1 million—$938,000. This is based on 
the rather shaky grounds that only 
250,000 reports will be filed—the mini- 
mum estimate of the Secretary's range 
of estimates, from 250,000 to one and a 
quarter million plans. 

I should like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues that during congres- 
sional debate on this act last year, I 
protested that the Department of La- 
bor's estimate of $1.3 million in annual 
costs to administer the far more detailed 
Senate bill (S. 2888) was too low—Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of August 6, 1958 at 
page 15055. Further, during this de- 
bate, the following colloquy took place 
between the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
and myself: 

Mr. Barprn, Let me go a little further 
with this. As far as we are able to figure, 
there is no expenditure of Federal money 
involved, except possibly space for two copies 
of the summary. P 

Mr. BoscH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BarRpEN. I yield. 

Mr. Bosch. Will the gentleman agree with 
me that it would be quite some space with 
an estimate of 1,250,000 plans? Two times 
that is 2,500,000 copies which would have to 
go to the Secretary of Labor, and I think 
there will be a tremendous cost to the Gov- 
ernment in cataloging and indexing these 
plans. 

Mr. Barnen. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 
2 additional minutes. 

Let me say to the gentleman: Let us not 
go off the deep end. Here, after all, I think 
the filing of those copies with the Secretary 
of Labor—and I am not so sure that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman does not agree—is 
another safeguard to make them available 
for an employee. 

Mr. Bosch. I agree wholeheartedly with 
the gentleman. What I was trying to point 
out was that he said there would be no cost 
to the Government, 


Now, here we have it—S. 2888 would 
have required the Department to check, 
investigate, and enforce. The current 
act gives the Secretary no investigating 
or enforcement powers yet it is costing 
approximately $1 million annually. 

Today, the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act, which-states that those 
plans are exempt which cover “not more 
than 25 employees” and defines em- 
ployee” to mean any individual em- 
ployed by an employer, is being inter- 
preted unofficially byt the Department 
of Labor in a series of “interim” mem- 
orandums to include in the “25” figure 
retired employees as well as current em- 
ployees and to include even former em- 
Pployees who “may become” eligible to 
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receive a welfare plan benefit. To sup- 
port these interpretations the Depart- 
ment of Labor cites not the definitional 
sections of the Act but those sections 
which deal with the financial details of 
the plans to be reported and to the usage 
in these sections of the terms “partici- 
pants” and “retired employees.” 

If the terms “participant” or “retired 
employees” were intended to be used in 
the exemption provision, it would have 
been a simple matter to have used them 
instead of the word “employees.” How 
under such “unofficial, interim” inter- 
pretations the Department of Labor 
hopes to receive only 250,000 reports, on 
which their $1 million annual costs are 
based, is a mystery. And exactly how 
future court interpretations of the act 
will be affected by “unofficial interim“ 
and I might ask “interim to what“ 
memorandums remains to be seen. 

Obviously, Mr. Speaker, there is much 
in the field of pension and welfare funds 
legislation which needs further study 
and clarification. 


Resolution Pertaining to House Un- ~ 
American Activities Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the resolution 
adopted by the Holy Name Society of 
the Church of Mary Queen of Heaven of 
Brooklyn at a recent meeting of that 
society. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas a bill has been introduced— 
similar to proposals made in previous Con- 
gresses—to abolish the House Un-American 
Activities Committee; and 

Whereas it is suggested that situations 
now dealt with by that committee be dealt 
with by the Judiciary Committee of the 
House; and 

Whereas the obvious intent of these pro- 
posals is to discredit the functions of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
which has performed with distinction a serv- 
ice of vital benefit to our Nation, and done. 
work often disagreeable, which the Judiciary 
Committee Is not constituted to do; There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Holy Name Society of 
the Church of Mary Queen of Heaven 
strongly condemns the objectives of the pro- 
posed bill and all similar moves to weaken 
the surveillance of subversive activities by 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee and representatives in Congress to reject 
all such moves. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcGresstonan Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate began consideration of labor-management reform bill, cleared for 
President bills on appropriations for unemployment compensation and 
space appropriations authorizations, and passed bill on cotton acreage 


leases. 


House passed REA authority transfer and U.S.-Canadian parliamentary con- 


ference bills. 


House Rules Committee cleared military construction bill for floor action. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 5255-5318 


Bills Introduced: 27 bills and 5 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 1672-1698; S. Con. Res. 22; and 
S. Res, 101-104. Pages 5263-5264 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 1555, Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959, together with minority, supplemental, and 
individual views (S. Rept. 187)—reported during ad- 
journment April 14 under prior authorization; 

S. 455, to provide for appointment of an assistant to 
the Secretary of State to assure joint policy and planning 
and equitable budgeting of exchange-of-persons pro- 
grams (S. Rept. 188); 

H. Con. Res. 34, favoring the meeting of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Parliamentary Conference for 1959 in 
Washington, D.C. (S. Rept. 189) ; 

S. Res. 48, establishing committee to study develop- 
ment and coordination of water resources ($175,000), 
with additional amendments (S. Rept. 190); 

S. Res. 104, gratuity to survivor of deceased Senate 
employee (no written report); 

S. Con. Res. 22, to print additional copies of certain 
hearings on transportation problems in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the Washington metropolitan area (no writ- 
ten report) ; and 

S. Res. 100, extend from April 2 to June 30, 1959, time 
for filing report pursuant to S. Res. 318, of the 85th Con- 
gress, to establish a special committee to consider the 
matter of preserving historical documents of the Senate 
(no written report). Pages 5253, 5259-5260 
Bill Referred: Three House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees. Page 5253 
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Bill Placed on Calendar: H.R. 4601, forfeiture of Fed- 
eral retirement benefits in cases of offenses involving 
national security, was ordered to be placed on calendar. 

Page 5253 


Supplemental Labor Appropriations: Senate took 
from desk, passed without amendment and cleared for 
President H.J. Res. 336, making supplemental appro- 
priations of $40 million for the Department of Labor for 
fiscal year 1959. This appropriation provides for the 
unemployment compensation payments carried in H.R- 
5916, second supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 
1959, now awaiting report by Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Page 5255 


Appropriations Authorizations—Space: Senate con- 
curred in House amendment to and cleared for Presi- 
dent S. 1096, fiscal 1959 supplemental authorizations of 
appropriations for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. Page 5283 


Naval Vessel Construction: The hour of 2 p.m. hav- 
ing arrived at the conclusion of morning business, Sen- 
ate’s unfinished business, H.R. 3293, to authorize con- 
struction of modern naval vessels, was laid down but 
was then temporarily put aside for consideration © 
other matters. Page 5325 


Cotton: Senate considered and passed without amend- 
ment S. 1455, authorizing the leasing of cotton acreage 
allotments during the crop years of 1959 through 1961. 

Pages 5340-5347 


Labor-Management Reform: Senate took up S. 1555: 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
1959, and agreed to all committee amendments en bloc, 
which were thereafter considered as original text for 
purpose of further amendment. 


Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 16,1959 


or: THURMOND. Mr. President, 
alter A. Wentworth, president general 
of the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, delivered an in- 
address entitled “I Pledge Alle- 
Since,” before the South Carolina So- 
SRA in Greenwood, S.C., on April 11. 
to tone who has ever pledged allegiance 
the flag of the United States should 
Mr. Wentworth’s address, for his 
ords give a clearer meaning to this 
pledge. 
we ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Aumtworths address be printed in the 
of the RECORD. 
ere being no objection, the address 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE 
iene of the objects of the Sons of the Amer- 
> Revolution is to perpetuate the memory 
men, who, by their services and sāc- 
achics during the War of the Revolution, 
People’ the independence of the American 


es, the Greek political leader, early in 
“he fourth century, BC., sald: 4 
eyes Would have you day by day fix your 
until upon the greatness öf your country, 
When you are filled with the love of her; and 
her you are impressed by the spectacle of 
by Slory, reflect that it has been acquired 
men who knew their duty and had the 

I age to do it.“ 

achi Pledge allegiance to those men who 
eved for us the independence of the 
erican people. 

As the years have passed, some of our citi- 
“ens have lost their appreciation, or become 
tlas gent of it, for those men and the liber- 

and rights written into our form of gov- 
Aon ent by them. Some have lost a realiza- 
of the the value of the outward expression 
that loyalty which is owed to our Nation 
Was built from the sacrifices of our 
Pounding Fathers. 


ine peyote time ago, at home, we were listen- 
Lowell Thomas over the radio. We 
card him say, in effect, that he feels that we 
— ‘The Star-Spangled Banner“ too much. 
Britten been telling of adverse reactions by 
Gren to standing and singing “God Save 
t acious Queen.” Aroused by this com- 
8 x immediately wrote to him saying 


0 
mage surprising to hear one of your stature 
national un a comment with regard to the 
the anthem of the United States. Fiy- 
flag, the pledge of allegiance, and 
Joining in the national anthem are outward 
We wegn ations of loyalty and patriotism. 
day a demonstrations of patriotism every 
the every year to maintain and promote 
institutions of American freedom. Any 
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depreciation tends to minimize their im- 
portance.” 

Twelve days later he wrote me saying: 

Many thanks for your splendid letter, 
Alas, I didn’t intend the meaning that you 
suggest.” 

Three days after we had heard the com- 
ment of Lowell Thomas, Mrs. Wentworth 
brought home a book to which the speaker 
at the DAR meeting that afternoon had made 
reference. The speaker had read from it 
a much better expression of what these 
demonstrations of patriotism mean, than had 
been said in my letter to Mr. Thomas. 

The book is “Serenade to the Big Bird,” 
written by Bert Stiles. He was commissioned 
by the Air Force in November 1943, and went 
over to Great Britain the following March. 
After making 35 bomber missions, he re- 
quested to be transferred to fighters, instead 
of returning to the United States as he was 
entitled to do. He was killed in November 
of that year. The book tells of what bap- 
pened to him and others before and during 
the intensive war service which he saw. 

In one part he relates his experiences in 
the Denver (Colo.) public schools, Let me 
quote a little from it. > 

“They taught their kids to read and write, 
to honor their fathers and mothers, to salute 
the flag, and brush their teeth. They vac- 
cinated everybody, and the scrawny ones got 
milk and graham crackers at 10 in the 
morning, and there was a play festival in 
the spring where all the schools danced, and 
we always sang carols at Christmas time. 

“They did their best, all the way around, 
at Washington Park School. After fire drills, 
when everyone was safely out in the sun, we 
never went back in again without pledging 
allegiance to the flag and to the country for 
which it stands—one Nation indivisible— 
with liberty and justice for all. 

“Maybe they were just words then, but 
there was a quiet-sort of majestic feeling that 
went with them, like we were part of some- 
thing big and good that would last forever.” 

Those words—a majestic feeling that we 
are a part of something big and good that 
will last forever—expressed the sentiment of 
a school child, in retrospect and while en- 
gaged in the defense of his country that it 
might last forever. 

As the title of what I might say here, I 
chose “I Pledge Allegiance.” Of course it is 
taken from the pledge to the flag. 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Republic 
for which it stands; one Nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

The original wording of this pledge was 
suggested by one of the partner-publishers 
of the Youth’s Companion in 1892, Many of 
you will recall that magazine which played 
& large role in the lives of children a half a 
century ago. The pledge was given national 
circulation by Francis Bellamy, who pro- 
moted patriotic activities among the readers 
of the Companion. It was first used in public 
exercises in Boston on Columbus Day, Oc- 
tober 12, 1892. 

Two additions to the original wording have 
been made. The phrase, “of the United 
States of America,” was added some time ago 
to particularize this country for naturalized 
citizens and immigrant children. The words 
“under God” were added by act of Congress 
in 1954. 

When President Eisenhower signed that act 
he said, “in this way we are reaffirming the 


transcendence of religious faith in America’s 
heritage and future, in this way we shall 
constantly strengthen those spirtual weapons 
which forever will be our country’s most 
powerful resources in peace and in war.“ 

This recognition of the transcendence of 
religious faith is firmly implanted in the 
traditions of our Nation. Benjamin Franklin 
said: 

“I have lived, sir, a long time. And the 
longer I live, the more convincing. proofs I 
see of this truth—that God governs in the 
affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall 
to the ground without His notice, is it prob- 
ans that an empire can rise without His 

“We have been assured, sir, in the sacred- 
writings that except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain who build it. I firmly be- 
lieve this, And I also believe that without 
His concurring aid, we shall succeed in this 
political building no better than the builders 
of Babel; our projects will be confounded, 
and we ourselves shall become a reproach 
and a byword down to future ages.“ 

On November 13, 1861, when the Civil 
War was but 6 months along, the Reverend 
N. R. Watkinson of Readyville, Pa., wrote to 
Salmon P. Chase, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, in which he said, “One fact touch- 
ing our currency has hitherto been seriously 
overlooked. I mean the recognition of The 
Almighty God in some form on our coin.” 
He went on to say that antiquaries of suceed- 
ing centuries would rightly reason that we 
were a heathen nation. He then made sug- 
gestions of form and wording. 

One week later, Secretary Chase wrote to 
the Director of the U.S. Mint at Phila- 
delphia saying, “No nation can be strong 
except in the strength of God, or safe 
in his defense. The trust of our people in 
God should be declared on our national 
coins.” The Congress passed the necessary 
law in 1864, but the motto was placed only 
on some of the coins. On July 11, 1955, an 
act was adopted making “In God We Trust” 
mandatory on all currency. 

This recognition “one nation under God” 
in our pledge of allegiance and “In God We 
Trust” on our currency, expresses the beliefs 
of our Nation's founders and the continuing 
beliefs of our loyal citizenry. It marks the 
greatest distinction between our Nation, with 
its liberties and freedoms, and the Commu- 
nist nations, with their aetheistic ideology, 
tyranny and oppression. 

It also marks the distinction between the 
Western Nations, Christian Nations, which 
abide by thelr agreements and the Commu- 
nists, aetheists, which since Teheran in 1943 
through Yalta and Pottsdam in 1945 and 
Geneva in 1955, have violated all but two of 
their important commitments. Those which 
have been honored are: (1) To enter the war 
against Japan, which they did after that war 
was won; and (2) to neutralize Austria. 
Among the broken promises are: (1) To assist 
Nationalist China; (2) to treat all of Ger- 
many as an economic unit; (3) to allow the 
Western Allies free access to Berlin; and (4) 
to permit reunification of Germany under a 
democratic government, chosen in free elec- 
tions. 

So, when with hand over heart or at mili- 
tary salute we make our pledge of allegiance 
to the flag of the United States of America 
and to the Republic for which it stands, 
what is the meaning of it to each of us? 
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What duties do we see which will carry out 
that pledge to this Nation under God? 

A Catholic priest and a Jewish rabbi, who 
were fast friends, went to see a prizefight 
one evening. After the preliminary bouts 
were over, the two big fighters gathered with 
the referee in the center of the ring to re- 
ceive instructions on the rules of the game. 
That finished, they returned to their re- 
spective corners. The rabbi noticed that 
one of them crossed himself as he ap- 
proached his corner and asked the priest 
what that might mean. The reply came, 
“Nothing, unless he is willing to fight.” 

That, too, is the case with our pledge of 
allegiance. It means nothing uniess we are 
ready and willing to stand up in defense of 
our liberties and the preservation of the 
Republic for which the flag that we salute 
stands. 

Is that Republic and are those liberties 
for which this Nation was founded and for 
which our forefathers pledged their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor in 
danger of being lost to us and to future 
generations? History shows that liberty is 
easy to loose, and once lost hard to regain. 

John Philpot Curran, Irish leader in the 
resistance to the repressive policies of the 
British Government in 1790, said “It is the 
fate of the indolent to see their rights be- 
come prey to the active. The condition un- 
der which God hath given liberty to man 
is eternal vigilance; which condition if he 
break, servitude is the consequence of his 
crime and the punshment of his guilt.” 
Generally paraphrased as “Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty,” this maxim is as true 
today as when spoken nearly 170 years ago. 

Benjamin Franklin, when he emerged 
from the last secret session of the Consti- 
tutional Congress, was asked by a passer- 
by, “And what kind of a government have 
you devised, Doctor?” His quick reply was, 
“A Republic, my friend, if we can keep it.” 
And what is a republic? It is a state in 
which the sovereign power resides in a cer- 
tain body of the people, and is exercised by 
representatives elected by them. 

Eternal vigilance, the price of liberty, is 
needed now if, as Benjamin Franklin put 
it, we are to keep the Republic, the form of 
government established for us by the 
Founding Fathers. 

Eternal vigilance is needed now if we are 
to guard against and prevent usurpation, 
such as George Washington charged us with 
in his farewell address to the American peo- 
ple. There, after expressing concern over 
attempts to evade provisions of the Federal 
Constitution, he said, “But let there be no 
change by usurptation; for, though this, in 
one instance, may be the instrument of 
good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed.” 

Those who builded the foundations of 
this Nation knew well the need for protect- 
ing the rights of individuals, for safe- 
guarding the form of government and for 
preventing a strong Central Government. 
History had taught them, and it should 
teach us, that autocracy, dictatorship, can 
and does develop easily when great power 
rests In a central government. 

‘The first 10 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which are known 
as the Bill of Rights, were insisted upon 
by several of the original States and they 
were assured of the submittal of those safe- 
guards before those States adopted the Con- 
stitution as it had been drafted. ‘These 
amendments were demanded to preserve the 
right of individuals and of the States 
which comprise the Nation. 

You gre familiar with the 10th, the States 
rights, amendment. It provided that “The 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States, re- 
spectively, or to the people.” This basic 
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principle of our Federal structure has been 
pushed aside by decisions of the Supreme 
Court They, the Justices ot the Supreme 
Court, have reed upon other provisions 
which are not so clear in their meaning. 

One of those others which provide for 
greater centralization of authority of gov- 
ernment, to those who seck the form of con- 
trol, is the 14th amendment. It reads in 
part, “No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States: .“ Under recent interpreta- 
tions States rights have been relegated to 
impotency. When the will to build stronger 
central control dominates, then our freedoms 
and our liberties are at stake. 

And what are some of the decisions of 
the present Supreme Court of the United 
States which have depreciated or even dis- 
carded the rights of the States, which has 
been for ao long the bulwark of our liberty 
and our growth as a Nation? 

The Court has denied the States the right 
to enforce antieedition laws; investigate sub- 
version within its borders; dismiss employees 
who refuse to testify on the ground of self- 
incrimination; operate public schools in a 
manner consonant with local needs or 
desires. 

In some of the first of these cases the deci- 
sion of the Court has stated that the Fed- 
eral law transcends the authority of the 
States, unless the Congress provides other- 
wise. In the latter case, regarding schools, 
Congress has provided otherwise. Since the 
adoption of the ith amendment, in 1868, 
which is the basis of the school integration 
decision, 13 States have been admitted to 
the Union. In 11 of these, including both 
Alaska and Hawall, the enabling acts adopted 
by Congress provide that the public schools, 
colleges or other educational institutions au- 
thorized are forever to remain under the 
exclusive control of those respective States. 

But, what is perhaps more significant 18 


that the 14th amendment—like the 13th. 


(abolition of slavery), the 15 (right to vote), 
the 19th (woman suffrage)—specifies that 
“The Congress shall have the power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of this article.“ These four amend- 
ments dealing with civil rights are the only 
amendments which contain’ this particular 
provision, except the prohibition amendment 
which is now repealed. The Congress has 
not acted on the school integration question, 
but the judiciary has. 

Recently the House of Delegates of the 
American Bar Association cited 24 decisions 
of the U.S. Supreme Court which cripple na- 
tional and State security, with particular 
reference to Communist activities. The re- 
port states that recent decisions have been 
severely criticised and deemed unsound by 
many responsible authorities, Remedial 
legislation will be sought from the Con- 
gress. One would restore the authority of 
the States to enforce laws against sedition. 
Another would clarify the powers of the Un- 
American Activities Committee of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

You are, of course, familiar with the ad- 
monition of the conference of Chief Justices 
of State Courts of Appeal, meeting in Cali- 
fornia last fall. They said in part: 

“The overall tendency of its (the Supreme 
Couft of the United States) decisions during 
the last 25 years has been to press the ex- 
tension of Federal powers and to press it 
rapidly. 

“This conference respectfully urges that 
the Supreme Court of the United States— 
exercise one of the greatest of all judicial 
powers—the power of judicial self-restraint.” 

That conference has now established a 
committee for the purpose of achleving a 
sound and appropriate distribution of judi- 
550 power between the Nation aud the 

ta tes.“ 


April 16 


Later last fall, Chief Justice Warren of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, spoke in Californi® 
where the conference of State Chief Jus- 
tices had directed criticism at the US. 
Court's decisions. Apparently in reply to 
those criticisms, he said that if the Fed- 
eral Government has infringed on States 
rights it was generally “only when the States 
‘themselves have failed to meet the needs 
of the people.” 

I ask you, whose function it is to deter- 
mine the needs of the people—the. legisla- 
tive or the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment? When the Court decides what the 
needs of the people may be, is that anything 
but usurpation? Let us quote George Wash- 
ington again. “But let there be no change bY 
usurpation; for, though this, in one instance, 
may be the instrument of good, it is the 
customary weapon by which free govern- 
ments are destroyed.” 

At its October meeting, the board of trus- 
tees of the National Saciety of the Sons 
the American Revolution recognized the seri- 
ousness of this situation which has been cre- 
ated by the acts and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. ‘The trustees accordingly 
adopted a statement and resolution entitled 
“Acts of Usurpation by the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” In 
it the State Chief Justices are commended 
for their admonition to the U.S. Court that 
has been mentioned here previously. The 
SAR resolution then exercises the right of 
petition by criticizing the U.S, Justices for 
usurpations committed in cases involving 
subversion, for interference with the inves- 
tigating and lawmaking powers of the Con- 
gress and of the States in the anti-subver 
sive field, and for its course of action in the 
integration cases. It further declared that 
replacement of the present Justices may be 
the only way of correcting the present situa- 
tion, which has become intolerable. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, let 
mo say that these criticisms of the acts an 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court are not 
directed at the institution of the Court, but 
rather at the performance of the Justices 
who now comprise it. Like we often criticize 
the acts of a President or a Senator witho 
any desire but to uphold the office of the 
Presidency or the institution of the Senate, 
Just so it is the desire to uphold the Co 
while attempting to guard against and cor- 
rect the acts of the Justices who now com- 
prise it. 

John Marshall, the fourth Chief Justice 
of the U.S. Supreme Court and who serv’ 
in that capacity from 1801 to 1835, Is orten 
called the Great Chief Justice. His tenure 
as such covered a period in the history of 
this Nation when constitutional questions 
and division of powers were being decid 
in that Court. He interpreted the Consti- 
tution broadly, so as to give the Fed 
Government the means to act effectively 
within its limited sphere: But it was he 
who said, “No political dreamer was ever 
wild enough to think of breaking down 
the lines which separate the States an 
compounding the American people into on? 
common mass,” 

Walt Whitman states it well in his epi- 
gram to the States: 


|] 
To the States, or any of them, or any city of 
the States, : 

Resist much, obey little, A 

Once unquestioning obedience, once fully 
enslaved, \ 

Once fully enslaved, no nation, state, City 
of this earth ever afterward resumed 
its liberty." 


As one born of New England parentage and 
renred in the State of Iowa, whose motto 15 
“Our liberties we prize and our rights we 
will maintain,” this encroachment upon the 
basic principles of the rights of the States 
and the liberties of individuals is intolerable- 
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I know that it is repugnant to you, compa~ 
of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
It is up to us and other like minded 
8 citizens to resist much, as Walt 
88 so well put it. We havea duty to 
2 Ives, to our forebears, to our children 

d to all posterity to guard the principles 
Upon which this Nation was founded. 

The invasion of States rights is one of the 
Present day challenges against our form of 
Balerumenk. It, States rights, has been the 
inane against control, centralized and 
tn gnified, by which it has been customary 

history for people to lose their hard 
Bained liberty. 

8 too, there are many who seek pana - 

833 unsuspectingly, which in the end only 

ead to the logs of all that is dear to free- 

loving people. 

fall I ran across a poem in the Chi- 

os Tribune, which bears on this. It was 

tten by Ellis O. Jones, under the title 

ba “The Light-Head Brigade,” and is a par- 

18 on Alfred Tennyson's “Charge of the 

Bht Brigade.” It goes as follows: 


“Half a step, half a step, 
Half a step backward, 
Back to the fatal edge 
Inched and bewildered. 


“Back to the yawning brink, 
Never a halt to think, 
Cheered by the parlor pink 
Bumbling and stumbling. 


“Theirs not to see behind, 
Like the blind leading the blind, 
As If bereft of mind 
Crazily mumbling? 


“Reason to right of them, 
Reason to left of them, 
Reason in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered. 


“Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to tell us why, 
Theirs but to fate defy 
As backward they blundered.“ 


i We of this patriotic society have the her- 
appi and possess the fabric, if we will but 
pr y the stamina, to take the lead in the 
“servation of those things which are fun- 
Wht, ntal to the rights and liberties for 
eg this Nation was founded. Let every 
of us seek ways to enlighten other Amer- 
With to what they have and enliven them 
cipi Ng will to hold fast to those basic prin- 


82 20 we, who revere our Constitution and 
8 of government of which it is the 
dation, who honor the men who framed 
inte man and put the breath of life 
Stars t, can we do anything other than to 
to our every energy and all our talents 
deer culcate into the heart of America a 
4 et in those constitutional principles and 
desire to keep them unsullied? 
can ras is a field in which we can work. 
it is t propaganda, if you will. It is basic, 
the ene: it is for the preservation of 
8 itutions of American freedom, which 
ne of the great purposes and objects that 
of 8 into our charter by the Congress 
United States, 53 years ago. 
At the time of our struggle for independ- 
mune followed by the drafting of our Con- 
tion and the establishment of our form 
ous ernment, God gave us a group of men, 
teilig unding Fathers, who for courage, in- 
q ence, wisdom, and honor has never been 
ae in any nation at any time. 
tet phim we make our pledge of allegiance 
5 With the spirit of those who gave us 
ù 8 resolve that those freedoms 
Bert 88 perpetuated. That, in the words of 
ied iles, let us resolve to appreciate that 
Sonas part of something big and good that 
d last forever.“ That, in our prayers in 
One Nation under God, we seek that He, 
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in whom we trust, will give us the men and 
women who can illumine the mind and heart 
of America so that the heritage which we 
have shall not perish from the earth, 


Why Cities Are Changing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR: 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in the last decade or so our 
metropolitan cities have been undergoing 
a tremendous change. While much of 
the change must be accepted as inevi- 
table, there is much that the cities them- 
selves can do not only in promoting the 
advantages of city as against those of the 
suburb, but in developing new ideas to 
meet the challenge of our changing times. 
In my own State of New Jersey, the city 
of Paterson has not only come to grips 
with the problem, but has set out in a 
vigorous fashion to overcome it. 

To give Senators the benefit of some 
pertinent information on this whole sub- 
ject, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a thought-provoking editorial published 
in the Paterson News of April 3. I think 
itis of considerable interest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
ás follows: 

`~ Way CITIES Arr CHANGING 

The typical U.S. large city is far from dying 
or even becoming moribund as a whole, de- 
spite the shift of many of its people and some 
of its business to outlying areas. What may 
be decaying as a result of the “flight to the 
suburbs” are the sections lying between the 
central core of a large city and its outer rim. 

This is one deduction from a recently pub- 
lished study by the Committee for Economic 

“Development. The study lists various eco- 
nomio factors keeping certain businesses in 
the central city and is of interest to cities like 
Paterson where intensive activities are on to 
meet the changes. 

For instance, some establishments need 
large-scale low-cost labor (e.g., Puerto Rican 
and Negro women in New York) that can be 
mobilized more readily in the city than in 
most suburban areas. Others need much 
young female help, especially clerical. 

Printers of legal briefs and advertising bro- 
chures must be able to get their material and 
deliver it quickly. Garment manufacturers 
must be concentrated so that buyers lose 
little time in visiting each. There's need to 
find technicians, such as electricians or ma- 
chinists, in a hurry to minimize work stop- 
pages. 

These considerations apply chiefly to smali 
businesses. It is largely big establishments 
which leave the central city. In eight wide- 
spread metropolitan areas studied, almost 
three-fourths of small business units were in 
the city, over half the large ones in outlying 
districts, 

Retail trade, like large-scale manufactur- 
ing, has shown a shift away from the central 
city as the population has changed. This 
population shift to suburbia has been in- 
deed stupendous all over the country. 

Whereas the central cities in metropolitan 
areas grew nine times faster than their sub- 
urbs from 1890 to 1900, today suburban popu- 
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lation is growing six times faster than 
central city population. Even in 1954, cen- 
tral cities showed less than three-fourths 
of the employment in general merchandise 
stores of 13 metropolitan areas. 

(The Census Bureau classifies as a metro- 
politan area any county containing a city of 
at least 50,000. Adjacent counties are in- 
cluded if nonagricultural and tied in eco- 
nomically and socially with the central city.) 

With more reliance now on trucks and 
less on railroads to bring in and ship out 
goods, wholesale establishments move to the 
city perimeter, This Is especially true of 
those that handle goods more efficiently in 
low wide buildings than in high narrow 
ones, 

“As central citles decline in population,” 
says the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, "Negroes and other groups with more 
restricted job opportunities constitute a 

a larger proportion of the population that re- 


Certain Federal-aid programs, such as 
those for housing and urban renewal, alm 
primarily at central cities, small as well as 
large, rather than metropolitan areas, How- 
ever, Congress, which legislates for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has set up a joint com- 
mittee to consider problems of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area as a whole.’ 

In a report made for this committee, City 
Planner Frederick Gutheim finds the Wash- 
ington area population growth since 1930 
(198 percent) second only to that of Houston, 
Tex. Sixty percent of the area’s inhabitants 
live outside the District in adjacent Mary- 
land or Virginia. 

These changing conditions are inevitable, 
and the problem is to face up to them with 
daring, imagination, and determination, 
which Paterson is doing. 


Protection for Migratory Fish Runs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
convincing and effective arguments for 
adoption of my bill, S. 1420, to afford 
protection for migratory fisheries, are 
advanced in an editorial published by 
the Oregonian, of Portland, under the 
title “Equal Status for Fish.” The edi- 
torial appeared in the Oregonian of 
March 27, 1959. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rxconp so my colleagues 
may be informed of these impressive rea- 
sons for providing some reasonable stat- 
utory safeguards for anadromous salmon 
and trout when the Federal Power Com- 
mission licenses structures on our rivers 
and streams. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EQUAL Srarus FOR FISH 

A bill to give the Secretary of Interior, after 
consultation with the Fish and Wildlife Sery- 
ice, the right to prevent issuance of a Federal- 
Power Commission license for a dam unless 
fish-passage facilities are acceptable to the 
Service’s experts has been reintroduced by 
8 RicHarp L. Nevpercer in amended 

orm. 
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The bill he introduced in Congress last 
session gave Interior. equal authority with 
the Secretary of the Army and the Army 
Engineers, who have the veto power to pro- 
tect navigation, to protect anadromous fish 
runs of the Columbia and other rivers. The 
new bill, S. 1420, has been modified. A re- 
jection of fish plans by Interior would go to 
both Houses of Congress. If not overruled 
by Congress within 60 days, the denial would 
stand. 

‘The salmon and steelhead of the Columbia 
River system are of great value to recrea- 
tional and commercial fishermen and de- 
serve equal protection with navigation. This 
measure would be a step in that direction. 
‘The Federal Power Commission has taken the 
falsely optimistic view in licensing dams on 
the Cowlitz and Deschutes and proposing 
construction of Nez Perce Dam on the Snake 
River that enough progress has been made 
in fish passage to assure protection of the 

runs. This simply is not true. No “skim- 

mer” or other device has yet been proved 
in practice, and tentative results to date 
are not encouraging. 

Adoption of the Neuberger bill might save 
the great Salmon River spring Chinook and 
steelhead runs now threatened by dam pro- 
posals at Nez Perce and Lower Canyon sites. 
Conservationists should unite behind this 
measure, while also pressing for fishery re- 
search funds from Congress and the States 
to make intensive additional studies of the 
fish-passage problem. 


J. Edgar Hoover and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask that a very well-expressed article 
entitled, “A Larger Embezzlement,” is- 
sued by the executive committee of the 
National Association of Bankers, Ac- 
countants, and Comptrollers, paying 
tribute to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and its renowned Director, J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, be printed in the Appendix 
to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A LARGER EMBEZZLEMENT 

Most of us think only in financial terms 
when we speak of robberies, burglaries, and 
embezzlements, Banks have been victimized 
in unprecedented numbers in years past. 

In these years the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, under its renowned Director, J. 
Edgar Hoover, has handled such cases in its 
Jurisdiction in a prompt, impartial, and 
efficient manner, Evidence of this is found 
in the nearly 97 percent convictions obtained 
in Federal courts of persons prosecuted in 
FBI bank cases. 

But embezzlements and robberies are not 
restricted to money. There are those who 
embezzle the rights and privileges of U.S. 
citizenship and would rob others of their 
good name. The Communists are actively 
engaged in just this type of activity. 

For years the Communists have had as a 
basic goal the destruction of the FBI and 
the discrediting of Mr. Hoover. A vicious 
smear campaign of innuendos, misin 
tations, and falsehoods is being conducted. 
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Ths Communist press is being joined by 
others not so readily recognized as sub- 
verters or embezzlers of our democratic 
processes, They are attempting to perpet- 
uate a fraud on the American people, 

Every banker must be made aware of what 
is going on. We must develop our diligence 
to prevent this broader type of embezzle- 
ment to the same degree as in our own in- 
stitutions. Furthermore, we must become 
vocal and active in our defense of the FBI 
and J. Edgar Hoover, its Director. The 
Bureau with its outstanding record has con- 
tributed much in protecting the democratic 
way of life without which private banking 
cannot exist. 

We in National Association of Bankers, 
Accountants, and Comptrollers are proud 
and appreciative of all the splendid efforts 
the FBI has expended toward helping to 
curtail bank robberies and embezzlements. 
The FBI and National Association of 
Bankers, Accountants, and Comptrollers are 
both interested in the protection of banks 
and our way of life, and it is our strong feel- 
ing that the Bureau's efforts and services, in 
all its activities, should In no way be cur- 
tailed. 

Remember, private banking cannot exist 
in a Communist state. 


Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, urban renewal grants have 
already helped to transform large areas 
of many American cities. Plans now on 
the drawing boards would, with the 
grants of the future, make even greater 
transformations possible. Millions of 
dollars have been spent, and for very 
good purposes. 

Today, however, I wish to draw at- 
tention to a more modest sum, a $130,106 
grant made last week. The New Jersey 
State Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development has geen granted 
this sum for a pilot study of the regional 
needs of a large area in New Jersey, An 
editorial published in the Bergen Eve- 
ning Record of April 14 well explains, I 
believe, the significance of this grant. 
The project is, in my opinion, an imagi- 
native and very worthy use of urban re- 
newel funds. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Seep MONEY von Ursan Srupy 

It is constructive, not cynical, to ask what 
difference can be made by the $130,106 Fed- 
eral grant to the State department of con- 
servation and economic development for a 
study in the nine north Jersey counties of 
the present extent of urban blight. What 
shall we do after we know the truth, which 
is sobering and humbling, that we can't do 
now? Doesn’t everybody know we need ur- 
ban renewal? 

The answer appears to be that we don't 
know it in a way which compels us to take 
action against blight and slum and social 
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rot. We don't know for instance, what 
Claire R. Hancock found in a study of 112 
shattered families and has reported in the 
April issue of the Welfare Reporter of the 
department of institutions and agencies: 

“The second major problem is grossly in- 
adequate housing. It was a serlous problem 
to 65 percent of the families. * * * They 
felt like outcasts. * * * It would seem that 
the community which falls to provide decent 
housing and exercise adequate control for 
protection of its familfes from exploitation 
runs the risk of increasing the neglect 
problem.” 

In Hackensack it was found that careful 
determination of the facts respecting blight 
did lead to Government action with decisive. 
popular consent to sweep clean the blighted 
areas and rebuild them. When we are made 
aware of the extent and intensity of physical- 
deterioration and human depletion and 
waste in a town, when we come to under- 
stand its cost in squandered life, frustration, 
problem solving in the form of delinquency 
and crime and sullen existence on relief-ro 
almsgiving—when we know the state we're 
in we tend to sée that it’s changed. This 1s 
the difference it makes, 


The Idaho State College Theater Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Idaho State College Theater was selec 
by the American Educational Theater 
Association and the USO to tour Amer- 
ican military bases in the Far East with 
its production of “Bus Stop” for 7 weeks 
beginning in March of this year. 

Last August, the group received an in- 
vitation to extend its tour in order to 
participate in the New Zealand birth- 
day festivals in February. I was con- 
fident that these young people from 
Idaho would be wonderful ambassadors 
to our friends in New Zealand, and I Was 
happy to be of some assistance to them 
in arranging for their transportation 
from San Francisco to New Zealand iP 
Operation Deepfreeze planes which 
would otherwise have made the south- 
bound flight with unused space. e 
tour has now been completed, and its 
success is attested by a letter I have Te- 
ceived from the public relations officer 
in New Plymouth. 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New PLYMOUTH PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


OFFICE, 
April 2, 1959. 
Senator FRANK 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. G 

Dran Sin: The citizens of New Plymouth 
have recently been favored with a visit from 
the Idaho State College theatrical group. 
Two plays were presented, The Miser” and 
“Bus Stop,” and played at the Bowl of Brook- 
lands open-air amphitheater in New P1ym- 
outh. 
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fal understand that you yourself were in 
ys responsible for the opportuni- 
na that allowed the Idaho State College 
‘ayers a visit to New Zealand, Because of 
“re we would like to say that we are in- 
ted to you for your part in this visit. 
ae Players themselves have acted as 
Splended ambassadors for your country, and 
wen Plays that they had chosen to present 
en © very much appreciated by the audience 
O attended in this city. 
idea itself is an excellent one, and we 
a ae sincerely hope, that the possibilities 
In uch theatrical interchange will continue. 
8 & country like New Zealand, that is to 
8 extent cut off from the larger, more 
— eloped countries, there are wonderful re- 
U. ts to be gained from such enterprise, 
terprise that can gain a closer cooperation 
understanding between our two coun- 


Pend an aside to my jetter. I must say that I 
pale American Embassy in this country 
8 have been a little more helpful to this 
Dubie Particularly in regard. to pre- 
1 city in our New Zealand centers. 
Understand, too, that it was found neces- 
for the company to travel by commer- 
aircraft to take up their contracts with 
Far Eastern authorities in Honolulu, I 
Only hope that no great expense will be 
Th the players in view of this. 
this ey have made a very good impression in 
ama country and have brought American 
Woe theater to this city. 
e oat ge a for your efforts, and 
lope ou t find it bl - 
Banize such another tour. esas ai 
Yours faithfully, 
E. HANDBURY, 
Public Relations Officer. 


sera CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
ents who made the trip to New Zea- 
land Were Robert Cornwall, Dennis 
Deedenough, Theron Pollard, Alan Nash, 
Bowe Rayborn, Roy Zitting, Susanne 

Iman, Beverly Redman, ‘Carene 
Clarke, and Alice Marie Jackson. Their 
cree tor is Dr, Hal Todd. Idaho is proud 


The Premium Iron Ore Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


Ix OF OREGON 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
dae am. ous consent to have printed in 
I Ppendix of the Recor a telegram 
edito ived from Cyrus Eaton, and an 
April from the Toronto Telegram of 

11, 1959, entitled “U.S. Tax At- 
tempt Tossed Out.” 


and ere being no objection, the telegram 
in one were ordered to be printed 
e Reconrp, as follows: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, ri 
Bon. Warne ee 0, April 10, 1959. 
e Office B i 
Washington, poe 
€ral Court of Appeals in Cincinnati has 
on panded down a unanimous and sweep- 
Leg €cision in favor of Premium Iron Ores, 
hota, Of Canada, and its American stock- 
the wt This constitutes a sharp rebuke to 
nue ury Department, the Internal Reve- 
State vice, the Attorney General, and the 
Department for thelr 17-year attempt 
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to impose punitive income taxes on Premium 
and stockholders, and y for their 
ill-starred appeal of the original U.S. Tax 
Court decision, against the advice of some of 
their own experts and over the official pro- 
test of both the Liberal St. Laurent govern- 
ment of Canada and the subsequent Con- 
servative Diefenbaker government, as well as 
the editorial objection of every important 
newspaper across Canada. What good does 
it do the United States to spend billions of 
dollars for foreign aid for the express pur- 
pose of making friends while at the same 
time conducting. an income tax vendetta 
with Canada, our nearest neighbor and best 
customer? 
Crrus Eaton, 


U.S. Tax Atrempr Tossen Our 


Rarely have tax officials suffered a more 
decisive defeat than has the U.S. Internal 
Revenue Service in the courts in Cincinnati, 
in the case in which the service has tried to 
tax a Canadian company. 

Consolidated Premium Iron Ores, Ltd., a 
Toronto company whose business is market- 
ing the output of Steep Rock Iron Mines, 
Ltd., has won a clear verdict in the Federal 
U.S. Court of Appeals against U.S. Govern- 
ment tax officials who assessed it for 
$4,599,418 in back taxes. In this verdict, the 
American court has shown more sense than 
the tax branch of the American Government. 

This is a case that has not only rumed 
Canadian feelings, but threatened to upset 
harmonious relations under the Canada- 
United States tax treaty that provides orderly 
procedure for avoidance of double taxation. 

This is, moreover, the case which would 
have jeopardized the position of hundreds 
of U.S. controlled firms in Canada and, if 


U.S. tax officials had had their way, delivered 


a severe blow to Canadian economic develop- 
ment to the extent that it has been based 
on U.S. capital investment here. 

The basic doctrine of tax reciprocity, as it 
prevails between Canada and the United 
States, is that U.S. investment in Canada 
operates under Canadian law as to taxes and 
other administrative matters. Similarly, 
Canadian investment in the United States 
operates under U.S. law, with no duplication 
of taxes or interference from Canadian 
authorities. 

As the Premium Iron Ore case has demon- 
_Strated, this is not good enough for U.S. 
Federal tax officials. Back in 1956, acting on 
a tax Informer tip, they assessed this com- 
pany, which is wholly subject to Canadian 
law, for back taxes in the war years when 
Canada allowed it tax exemption as a de- 
velopment incentive. 

The claim rested on the contention that 
since Premium Iron Ore is financed by the 
Cyrus Eaton interests, and Mr. Eaton re- 
sides in the United States, the company was 
subject to U.S. tax. Not overlooked is the 
fact that Mr. Eaton is a sharp critic of some 
U.S. policies, notably in foreign affairs, and 
the US. attempt to collect taxes from a 
Canadian property of his has a bad odor of 
political motive, repugnant to Canadian 
thought, 

The Canadian Government protested 
formally against this claim, both under the 
St. Laurent and the Diefenbaker regimes. 
The U.S. Tax Court described the claim as 
inconsistent and ruled against it. Now the 
U. S. Court of Appeals in Cincinnati has 
upheld this finding. 

It's to be hoped that U.S. tax officials will 
be content with the verdict. Reportedly, 
they may still appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. But two clear verdicts are enough 
to remove any legitimate doubt that the 
US. tax attempt was unfounded. In view of 
the impact upon Canadian-United States re- 
lations, it was unwise in the first place. 
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The Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the most able and perceptive editors 
in our country today is Tom Ander- 
son, editor of the Farm and Ranch mag- 
azine. In his column entitled, “Straight 
Talk,” Mr. Anderson does not confine 
himself to the discussion of agricultural 
questions alone, but when he does discuss 
agriculture, his thoughts are beneficial 
to everyone interested in this question. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. An- 
derson’s editorial entitled “Straight 
Talk,” from the January 1959 edition 
Farm and Ranch, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STRAIGHT TALK 
(By Tom Anderson) 


Ever since there's been a farm program the 
rich have gotten the gravy—because when 
the Government gravy bowl runs over the 
rich have spoons and the poor have forks. 
The farm program Is for everybody except the 
little family farmer it ought to be for. 

Many people have written me proposing 
plans which would pay heavier proportionate 
subsidies to the little fellows than to the big. 
That's socialistic—like free medicine for 
everybody, rich and poor. I’m for giving the 
rich nothing—except freedom to farm, with- 
out Government help or interference, and the 
right to sell all they can produce to anybody 
they can—except the Government. 

Dividing the right to produce on an equal- 
share basis will socialize and pauperize Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

During the past several years, I've advo- 
cated a farm program which would: 

1. Make corporation farmers, tax-deduc- 
tion farmers, absentee landlords, and urban- 
ites ineligible for any Government assistance. 
No Government agricultural services and 
subsidies to any but the family farm; the 
farm in which the family has management 
control of the operation, whose main busi- 
ness is farming, who are dependent on it for 
their living, and who actually work their 
land. All others should furnish their own 
county agents, fnancing, drought relief, con- 
servation, and price supports. Many of the 
big absentee farmers don t cultivate anything 
but the ASC offices. 

The soil bank is a ridiculous bipartisan 
monstrosity which pays farmers and non- 
farmers for not farming. Thousands upon 
thousands of lawyers, doctors, real estate 
men, and speculators are getting a $5,000 an- 
nual gift from the soil bank for owning land. 
Thousands of other nonfarmers have to- 
bacco allotments in their backyards. 

2. Make every farm stand on its own legs, 
taxwise. No more rich men farming for a 
loss instead of a living, at taxpayers' expense, 

3. Make all subsidies temporary—no per- 
manent dole. 

4, Subsidize hopeless farmers to leave the 
farm and go into industry. 

5. Expand markets, domestic, and foreign, 
through research and competition. 

SOCIOLOGICAL OR FARM PROGRAM? 


Much of the so-called farm problem is not 
a farm problem but a sociological problem. 
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A man who exists in the country on a little 
plece of ground which couldn't support a 
family even if he knew how to farm, ought 
to come under the welfare program instead 
of the farm program. 

To a large extent the farm problem is 
manufactured by politicians buying votes 
and by Government workers deliberately ex- 
panding and perpetuating useless depart- 
ments and jobs. Many self-appointed apol- 
ogists for agriculture blame “poor public 
relations” for the fact that agriculture has 
become a whipping boy. The public “just 
doesn't understand,” they say. That's right. 
If the public did understand, there’d be a 
lot of Congressmen plowed under. The best 
way to develop better city-farm relations is 
to develop a farm program which makes 
sense, 

The expense of giveaways to foreign na- 
tions, disaster relief, schoo] lunch programs, 
etc., should be shared by other departments 
of Government and not charged entirely to 
Agriculture. The extent of the giveaways, 
of course, is dictated by the fact that.we 
already have unmanageabie surpluses, which 
are better used in hungry stomachs than in 
ocean bottoms. 

A while back I was at a national meeting 
of extension editors. One of the problems 
which came up was what to do in counties 
where subdivisions had devoured practically 
all the farmland. One editor moaned that 
he couldn’t even get the newspaper to carry 
his farm stories any more. The ingenuous 
solution offered was to “quit telling how to 
treat mastitis and tell how to take care of 
parakeets.” In other words, when there is 
no more job to do, create one. 


FEWER THE FARMERS, THE BIGGER THE USDA 


The fewer the farmers there are to serve, 
the more money and people it takes to do it. 
The fewer the chicks the bigger the Govern- 
ment brooder. = 

In the 17-State farm and ranch territory 
last year, 7,273 county agents served 2,165,- 
470 farm families, 953,867 rural nonfarm 
families and 1,348,876 urban families. Since 
More than half the families served were 
nonfarm families, why not charge that part 
to welfare? Or maybe there should be a 
new department to take over that work: 
The U.S. Department of Socialism. Maybe 
the Agricultural Extension Service should be 
renamed the People's Extension Service and 
be put under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

In 1950, 16.6 percent of Americans lived on 
farms. In 1958 only 12 percent did. Soon 
there may be more people in the USDA than 
there are living on farms—more people farm- 
ing the farmers than there are farming the 
land 


If you're a lower half farmer, the agri- 
cultural bureaucracy is spending more money 
on you than you make farming. In other 
words, it costs government more to keep 
farmers farming than most farmers make 
out of farming. 

Certainly, all Government agricultural ef- 
fort is not bad. The consumer benefits 
greatly from Government research and edu- 
cational and marketing programs. 

Hundred percent parity won't provide a 
decent living for a family with a cotton 
allotment of 5 acres or a tobacco allotment 
‘of nine-tenths of an acre. No farm program 
can solve the farm problem unless it’s ac- 
companied by a labor program, a tax program, 
an anti-inflation program, and a foreign 
trade program, which release the farmer from 
his cost-price squeeze, improve his competi- 
tive position and broaden his markets. 

The farmer needs an end to labor racket- 
eering, not unionization of farming. The 
farmer needs lower prices for the things he 
buys, not artificially higher prices for his 
Government controlled production. The 
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farmer needs a balanced budget, not more 
billions of dollars spent on a sprawling Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy from which he may get 
no visible benefits. The farmer needs less 
nonfarmer subsidies, not more farmer sub- 
sidies. The farmer needs the right to pro- 
duce, not more curbs; more markets, not 
less—and less government, not more. 


Farmers Should Beware of Grain Gypsies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


* HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
Pennsylvania Farmer, in the March 14 
issue, has published an article entitled 
“Beware of Grain Gypsies,” written by 
Armand Gladfelter. The article details 
the activities of certain individuals who 
are fast talking some American farmers 
out of a fair price for their corn crop. 

The writer makes several recommen- 
dations which every farmer should fol- 
low in marketing his corn so as to bring 
to the farmer the full market price. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORR, 
as follows: 

BEWARE OF GRAIN GYPSIES 
(By Armand Gladfelter) 

“How much did you get for your corn, 
Jim?"—“Oh, I got 4 cents over market price 
and they shelled it for nothing,” chuckles 
Jim, looking like the cat that swallowed the 
proverbial canary. When you hear this type 
of. conversation where farmers gather to- 
gether you know that the gypsies haye taken 
over the marketing of grain. 

During the past decade the gypsy system 
of marketing grain has grown into a multi- 
million doliar operation, diverting the nor- 
mal movement of grain from farm to market 
through the slightly unorthodox middleman 
known as the gypsy grain buyer, who amaz- 
ingly makes a profit where seemingly there 
is not profit to be made. 

The requirements for a grain opera- 
tion are fairly simple—a truck, a corn sheller 
and a gift of gab. 

By giving the farmer the impression that 
the legitimate grain and feed merchant has 
been taking advantage of him for years, he 
tops it off with an offer of 4 to 5 cents 
above the prevailing market price for his 
grain and in the instance of corn offers to 
shell it at no charge. To the farmer this 
story seems reasonable and he makes a deal 
with the gypsy to sell him his corn crop. 

MARKET PRICE OF GRAIN 


Now the reader must be reminded that the 
market price of grain is controlled mainly by 
the large grain pit auctions. To the auction 
price is added freight and commissions. This 
determines the actual market price for any 
given area in the United States. It is usually 
accurately reflected in local market quota- 
tions, and the price quoted in local papers 
is the price a legitimate dealer will pay for 
grains on the farm. When the grain is deliv- 
ered to a mill in the area the farmer will 
receive from 4 to 8 cents above the quoted 
market price. This sum total compares with 
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the pit prices after all deductions have been 
made, making the local and transit grains 
about the same price. 

Now the legitimate feed dealer as well as 
the gypsy works inside these two figures, the 
price on the farm and the price at the mill. 
As all grains finally end up at a legitimate 
feed manufacturer's mill, the grain gyPsY 
must sell to this market if he wishes to sell 
at all. There is no other final market. 

There is an 8-cent spread at the outside 
between the farm price and the mill price. 
and it is a reasonable spread in which either 
the gypsy or the legitimate dealer can make & 
normal and reasonable profit. 

The farmer who wishes to sell his corn to 
a legitimate feed dealer will be given market 
price at the farm for his shelled corn, The 
dealer will shell it for the farmer for 4 to 5 
cents per bushel. If the farmer wishes to 
shell it and deliver it to the mill he will be 
paid 8 cents over market price. J 

But now the grain gypsy enters the picture. 
He will offer the farmer 4 to 5 cents over 
market price and will shell it at no charge. 
This actually gives the farmer an 8- to g- cent 
advance over the prevailing market prices, 
and he does not have to touch the corn. 

What manner of magic must the gypsy 
now perform in order to give the farmer 8 to 
9 cents over market price for his corn and 
then sell it to a legitimate feed dealer for 
8 cents over market price? 

As there is no possible way for the gyP5Y 
to make a legitimate profit on this type 
transaction, he must then make an illegiti- 
mate one, and the only possibility left to him 
is to short weight the farmer. A 10-bushel 
shortage cannot readily be detected in a 250- 
bushel load of bulk grain and at $1.50 per 
bushel the shortage will show him a neat 
profit of $15 per load, and at 3 to 4 loads 
per day the gypsy may well realize $60 profit 
for the day's work. 

The motto of the short weight artist ís 
“cheat them the very first time and you will 
never have any trouble cheating them all 
the time 

NO PREMIUM PRICE 


The reason for the continuing existence of 
this type of gypsy operation is the great 
desire of the farmer to get more than market 
price for his grain, and he is prone to sell to 
any one who will give him a little premium. 
Little does he realize that there is no 
like a premium price for No. 2 yellow corn as 
far as the feed manufacturers Is concerned, 
and a little straight thinking will rev 
that no man in his right mind will pay 4 
premium when he can always get grain at 
prevailing market prices. 

Nevertheless the gypsy trucker continues 
to pay premiums when he cannot sell at 
premium, and the farmer continues to be 
hoodwinked into believing that he is actually 
selling at premium prices. 

In reality he is supporting gypsy opera- 
tions to his own detriment and to the detri- 
ment of the legitimate grain and feed dealer- 

Here are a few simple rules to follow when 
marketing any grain. : 

1. Beware of anyone who will pay you 4 
premium for your grain. 

2. Insist that you get an official weight slip. 
or better yet insist that you see the 
being weighed. 

3. Insist that both gross and tare be 
weighed for every load. Many truckers, use & 
standard tare even when using a public 
scales. 

4. Insist that all weight slips be signed bY 
the weighmaster; you can later check on 
his duplicates. 

5. Insist that you receive weight slips from 
the mill to which the trucker sells, 

6. Never sell corn by measure. 

7. Remember that the legitimate dealers 
can also be gypsies. 
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me YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
8 a recent statement on the floor of the 
enate I told of the many thousands of 
ugees who were going from behind 
Iron Curtain and from East Ger- 
Many through free Berlin, the gateway 
the West, to a new life of freedom in 
West, there being some 4,000 a week, 

or about a quarter million a year, who 
ve found refuge in the Western democ- 
from the terror behind the Iron 


tae Mr. President, there is another 
thes to this picture—what happens to 
si ese refugees once they are on the free 
de of the Iron Curtain? 

X In the April 4, 1959, issue of the Army, 
Baw: and Air Force Journal, Mrs. 
Ksdale Hamlett, wife of the U.S. com- 
a der in Berlin, tells of some of the 
tivities being conducted by the wives 
erican servicemen to help refugees 

and students in West Berlin. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
Pardon my pride in the fact that Mrs. 
Hamlett is from my State of Texas. 

Recently there have been many unflat- 
tering statements made about Americans 

road. Therefore, I feel the activity of 

women is especially commendable 
because it shows the real feelings of 
Tmeticans toward people everywhere. 
is practicing as well as preaching 
democracy. 
Riess President, I ask unanimous con- 
ae to have printed in the Appendix of 
dal RD the article by Mrs. Barks- 
19 € Hamlett, published in the April 4, 

59, issue of the Army, Navy, and Air 
ore Journal under the heading Serv- 
8 Wives in Berlin Busy With People of 

ce Projects Behind Iron Curtain.” 

y ere being no objection, the article 

as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

55 Wives IN BERLIN Busy WITH PEOPLE 

SERVICE Paosects BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 
(By Mrs. Barksdale Hamiett) 
babe t ot the Army women I have known 
“and had the feeling that official matters 
in 8 relating thereto are best left 
Ber © hands of their husbands. Today, in 
We feel the same. 
me true that there is a great deal going 
like the world today about which we would 
know more. There are a thousand 
4 tions we would like to have answered. 
4 now, however, that asking would be 
dar ate of time, so we go along, taking each 
Jas it comes. 
ta Nun Ufe, in this divided and isolated city, 
t One of our main problems is that 
are only 24 hours in each day. There 
80 much to do, so many people to help, 
and hod Projects to support, so much to see 
Th learn. 
ere are our students, boys and ls 
Who have taken their courage ek = ths in 
tacit hands and fied the East Zone in order 
Symbolo m in this shining city which is 
atten, of freedom. These young people, 
mpting to prepare themselves for a 
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bright future, attend the free University of 
Berlin. The school is not free in the mone- 
tary sense, but in that it exists in free Ber- 
lin and operates free of thought control. 
As may be imagined, very few of these refu- 
gee students have the financial backing 
which would ensure completion of their 
courses of study. The Berlin Senate under- 
writes students, but only for a given number 
of semesters. This then is where we, of 
the American Women’s Club of Berlin, come 
into the picture. 


VARIED MEMBERSHIP 


In passing, it would be proper to describe 
our membership. Unlike most service wom- 
en's clubs, this has a Catholic member- 
ship—wives of men in the Foreign Service, 
Navy, Air Force, and civilian positions, as 
well as of news correspondents, Corps Diplo- 
matique, business and Army men. The lat- 
ter includes commissioned and noncommis- 
sioned officers’ wives. 

It would be impossible for the club to help 
all the students worthy of aid. Therefore, 
through a series of interviews, first estab- 
lished under the direction of Mrs. James B. 
Conant in 1955, a club committee, headed 
by Mrs. Bernard Gufler, wife of the Honor- 
able Bernard Gufler, Foreign Service Min- 
ister here, selects 10 or more students. 
Through club aid these collegians are able 
to continue their work. 

This year, led by the president, Mrs. R. J. 
Lawlor, and through prodigious efforts on 
the part of the thrift shop workers and other 
club activities, we were not only able to pro- 
vide for our usual number of students but 
to establish several scholarships at our other 
Berlin University, the Technical, 

As everyone who reads the papers knows, 
there are tens of thousands of refugees who 
fiee to West Berlin from the East. These 

le arrive without worldly goods, and are 
taken in by the city government and housed 
in refugee camps. In addition they must 
be clothed and given something to do while 
awaiting emigration to other regions. The 
fiood of refugees sometimes is so great that 
serious problems exist, making it difficult to 
know what to do in order to help them. 
Many organizations help in this field and 
the American Women’s Club plays only a 
small role, 

However, we cast about and someone came 
up with the idea of supplying the women 
with yarns and knitting needles. This ac- 
complished two missions at once. Not only 
would the women have something to do dur- 
ing the long, weary hours of waiting, but 
ultimately would have new garments for 
themselves or their children. Recently some 
of the refugees held a style show and it was 
amazing and heartwarming to see the clothes 
which had been fashioned. 

ENLISTED WIVES AID PROJECTS 


We of the American Women’s Club do not 
stand nor operate alone. The Enlisted Men's 
Wives Club, headed by Mrs. C. O. Jowers, 
wife of Master Sergeant Jowers of Berlin 
Command, is a most active and enterprising 
group. The principal interest of this group 
lies in their work with the crippled children 
ot the paraplegic wards in the Oskar-Helene 
Heim. This hospital is located within a block 
of the U.S. Army installations. a 

Of the more than 100 patients in this parti- 
cular ward, approximately 25 percent are 
orphans or come from the East Sector of 
Berlin, Because of these circumstances these 
young patients are without financial backing. 
The city of Berlin underwrites the hospi- 
talization, treatment and medical expenses, 
but someone must clothe these children and 
furnish a bit of entertainment. The Enlisted 
Men's wives Club steps into the breach and 
supplies each needy child with three com- 
plete sets of clothing. In addition, games, 
books, and recently a radio-victrola, have 
been provided. 
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In addition to the above-described work, 
Mrs. Jowers and her club provide information 
and guidance to the young wives who come 
into Berlin; aid them in getting settled and 
lend needed supplies and equipment until 
such time as their household goods arrive. 

REFUGEE AID PARAMOUNT 


Refugees are of paramount interest to the 
6th Infantry Wives Club, whose president is 
Mrs. Keith Stewart. The efforts of these 
young women are directed toward alleviating 
hardship in some of the local refugee camps. 
Since the first of the year, more than 100 
pairs of shoes and 20 large sacks of clothing 
have been collected, refurbished and dis- 
tributed. 

Easter was gay for some of the children in 
the camps because members of the 6th dyed, 
decorated and donated hundreds of eggs. 
Our own Army children have not been for- 
gotten. Through courtesy of the Infantry 
wives, each child subjected to an immuni- 
zation “shot,” at the local Army hospital, 
receives a lollipop. Eight hundred were dis- 
tributed within the last 3 weeks, 

Favorite flavor?—raspberry. 

Turning from frivolity, some of the 
younger service people occasionally find 
themselves in distressing circumstances, in 
which cases the Sixth takes care of its own, 
providing whatever aid is necessary in some 
family crises. 

AF WIVES HELP ORPHANS 


The Tempelhof Air Force Wives’ Club has 
a delightful means for raising funds to be 
spent on their favorite orphanage. Each 
year these women design and make the most 
fantastically complete doll's wardrobe that 
ever set a child’s eyes sparkling. A contest 
is held and the y in the 
nei hood of four hundred 
used to supply clothing, fruit and needed 
equipment for an orphanage of 18 children, 

The interest of the dependents in Berlin 
do not entirely lie away from the American 
community. There are dozens of wives and 
daughters who work in the Army hospital, 
putting in hundreds of hours as Gray Ladies, 
staff asistants and nurses’ aids. The Girl 
and Boy Scout programs as well as the 
American Youth Activities are strongly sup- 
ported and subsidized by our community. 

Many of us haye spent long hours study- 
ing the German language. These efforts 
have been well rewarded. Not only are we 
able to shop, sightsee, etc., auf Deutsch, but 
social intercourse with our German neigh- 
bors has been facilitated. Recently at an 
international woman’s group meeting (these 
are held monthly) a Yugoslavian, a German, 
an Armenian, a French woman and an 
American were seated at a tea table. The 
conversation was spirited, general, and all 
in German, 

WHAT ABOUT FREE TIME 

What do we do for fun and in our free 
time? We shop—oh those delightful an- 
tique shops on Keithstrasse—the gorgeous 
clothes to be seen along the Ku-damm.“ 
We golf, swim and sail on the Wannsee when 
weather permits, and attend the opera. 
Wouldn't Verdi die to hear his arias sung 
in German? Berlin boasts one of the finest 
museums in Europe, one always encounters 
friends browsing through the exhibits. We 
play bridge, attend the local outpost theater, 
listen to lectures, and generally do those 
things women do all over the world. 
“We go along day by day, doing that which 
needs doing. Sometimes this includes tak- 
ing visitors to the East Sector of Berlin. 
There, one is brought face to face with our 
Communist neighbors. A trip to East Ber- 
lin is a most impressive experience. There 
is the great tile facade of Stalinallee—built 
to show the West what the Red regime can 
do. It features enormous balconied build- 
ings, one or two rooms deep, with rubble 
and ruin to the rear. 
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The few people one sees along the streets 
are warmly but unstylishly dressed. They 
do not look happy. Seldom does one see a 
smile. There is no ring of children's laughter 
while at play. It is a relief to get back to 
our side of the Brandenburg Gate. Here, the 
Berlin Bear is a benign sort of fellow who 
waves a friendly paw in welcome. 

Life in Berlin is interesting, our husbands 
go about their duties, and we, the women, 
face each day with confidence and willing 
hearts. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the article goes on at length to tell of the 
many hours of the day these wives of 
American servicemen in West Berlin 
have devoted to helping the refugees 
from behind the Iron Curtain as they 
start to build new lives of freedom. 


Importance of a Study of History: 
William Albaugh, Specialist in Confed- 
erate Arms 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the study of history is an engaging and 
rewarding pastime. Bill Albaugh III, of 
Arlington, Va., has expressed one reason 
best when he said of his collection of 
Civil War objects: 

To the collector who's not just interested 
in dollars and cents, every item holds a story 
of courage under fire, of long marches on 
empty stomachs, of victory or defeat. 


Mr. Albaugh is a recognized authority 
in this field and is the author of six 
books: “The Handbook of Confederate 
Swords,” “The Original Confederate 
Colt,” “Confederate Brass-Framed Colt 
and Whitney,” “Confederate Arms,” 
“Here Is the Confederacy”"—to be pub- 
lished this fall—and “Tyler, Tex.— 
CSA.” 

In his interesting “Tyler, Tex—CSA,” 
Mr, Albaugh has used the records of the 
Confederate ordnance works at Tyler, 
Tex., which he located in the National 
Archives, to write a historically accurate 
and readable account of ordnance prob- 
lems at this major gun and ammunition 
producing effort of the Confederacy in 
the Trans-Mississippi Department. 

This volume holds special interest for 
me because Tyler, Tex., is in my family’s 
home area. 

While Mr. Albaugh has burnished the 
arms of another era, he has also made a 
real contribution to the history of the 
Tyler, Tex., area. 

Mr. President, I ask ‘unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor an article on Mr. Albaugh, 
written by M. D. Rosenberg, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald for Monday, April 13, 1959, 
under the heading “Civil War Me- 
mentoes Inspire Owners’ Books.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Cy. War MEMENTOS INSPRE Owner's 

7 Books 

(By M. D. Rosenberg) 

The Union soldiers marched up to the 
column-lined entrance of the stately Vir- 
ginia plantation house and smashed in the 
door. 

That day in 1264 marked the beginning of 
the double life of Bill Albaugh III of 431 
Lincoln Avenue, Falls Church. 

Albaugh, a 50-year-old civil service in- 
vestigator, had not been born when the 
Yankees paid their unwelcome call in Han- 
over County. But he remembers the day. 

Seated in his pine-paneled hobby den con- 
taining some $25,000 worth of curios, Al- 
baugh fed General Beauregard, a pet falcon 
perched on his hand, and watched the 
flames dart about the fireplace. 


INSPIRED BY GRANDMOTHER 


“Grandmother never would allow anyone 
to repair the manor door,” Albaugh recalled. 
The falcon grabbed a piece of meat with its 
bill and flew to the top of the bookcase filled 
with Civil War reference books. Grand- 
mother said she wanted to make sure her 
children didn't forget what happened. The 
impressions I received from her left me with 
a desire to acquire and e: mementos 
from the War Between the States. But I 
want it understood that I don’t sit down 
here re-living the war.” 

Albaugh’s soft-spoken manner becomes in- 
creasingly respectful as he talks of the Blue 
and the Gray. 

“By the beginning of World War IT, I had 
built up a small collection of revolvers, rifies, 
swords, and other reminders of bitter bat- 
tles. To the collector who's not just inter- 
ested in dollars and cents, every item holds 
a story of courage under fire, of long marches 
on empty stomachs, of victory or defeat. We 
can’t always learn the story, but we know it’s 
there.” 

Albaugh closed his eyes for a moment and 
worried his mustache as firelight played 
across his face. Then he looked up and 
pointed to a Virginia State flag in one corner 
of the room. 

A FLAG OF MEMORY 


“That flag's had quite a history. It be- 
came a part of Albaugh tradition when they 
brought my grandfather's body home in a 
wagon after he was killed in a battle near 
Winchester. He was a lieutenant. The flag 
covered his body. It was handed down and 
finally came to me.” 

Then a quick smile erased his serious look. 

“But that old fiag was destined to fly in 
another war. See those names inscribed on 
the edges? U.S. Marines. A group of south- 
ern boys in Korea wrote Governor Battle 
they'd like to have a Virginia flag to fight 
under. The Governor referred their letter to 
me. I sent the flag to them—told them it 
had never been dishonored. I asked them to 
treat it well and bring it back to me when 
they got discharged. Never really expected 
to see it again. Then one day some of the 
boys knocked on my door and there it was.” 

Albaugh leaned back in his chair and 
looked around the room. “I've got Gen. 
Stonewall Jackson's last general order issued 
just before the battle of Chancellorsville, 
You know he was Killed in error by his own 
men shortly afterward. I also have one of 
the original signed copies of Robert E. Lee's 
last general order after Appomattox. It's a 
very moving farewell to his troops. From a 
money standpoint, it’s only worth about 
$100. But when you talk about feeling. * * * 

BEGAN BUYING BACK 

“Of course, very few of these things were 
in my first collection. When I joined Naval 
Intelligence—that’s World War IL, not World 
War I—I sold what I had at prices averaging 
$5 each. After I returned from the Pacific, 
I began buying back some of the pieces and 
discovered prices had skyrocketed with in- 
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creased popularity. Well, I figured, why not 
start using my knowledge based on more 
than 40 years of study. So Iset up my type- 
writer under that portrait of Stonewall— 
incidentally, 1t was painted by William Garl 
Brown in 1862, apparently from Mufe—and 
wrote my first book, “Handbook on Confed- 
erate Swords.” 

Five other books followed from this man 
who had never before written for publica- 
tion and who still refuses to think of him- 
self as a real writer. Although the books 
are designed for a limited audience, the 
royalties have enabled Albaugh to decorate 
his history-filled basement with more flags, 
revolvers, spurs, bugles, bowie knives, por“ 
traits of relatives in the Confederate Army, 
uniforms and items Uke Gen, George E. 
Pickett's field desk. 

Albaugh got up and walked around the 
room, pointing to the guns mounted on the 
walls. They were obviously old friends, al- 
though his collection of arms and accoutre= 
ments has a high turnover rate because 
he’s more interested in learning than in 
mere possession, 

A GOOD GUN TRADER TOO 


“My most valuable item was a Dance 
Bros. revolver made in Texas in 1863 and 
used by the Confederates and Indians. 
friend of mine bought it out West for about 
$3. He traded it to me. The gun later 
sold for about $2,500—a good tidy sum.” 

Albaugh is quick to point out that “this 
would all be impossible without the coop, 
eration of my wife, Lucille. She has nelped 
me entertain collectors; put up with my 
trips around the country, and kept the place 
quiet during: the long evenings I have spent 
writing down here.” 

He paused to dust off a belt buckle which 
belonged to the executive officer of the 
Alabama, sunk by the Kearsarge off Cher- 
bourg, France, in 1834. “My books have 
made me good friends among Co. 
and business leaders, but my top fans are 
my wife and our sons, Bill, 13, and Chris 
14." 

Despite weapons and military atmosphere , 
Albaugh never goes hunting. The falcon. 
its meal finished, flew gracefully across th? 
room and alighted on its owner's shoulder 
“After World War II. I vowed I'd never sh00! 
at any person or animal again.” 

General Bea will have to be con“ 
tent with raw beef from the grocery store · 


Improved Economic Outlook - 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that among our domestic prob! 

a major challenge is that of full recoverꝭ 
from the economic setback suffered bY 
the Nation. 

Fortunately, current signs on the ho- 
rizon justify real optimism. During 
March, for example, improvements in 
the economy included: advances in in 
dustrial production, housing starts, ein 
ployment, income, and retail sales. 

Too, unemployment declined more 
than seasonally. However, we 
that 4.3 million jobless are still far too 
many. 

Unemployment, also, was reduced bY 
7,800 in my own State of W 
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Unhappily, there are still an estimated 
6,000 workers out of jobs. 

We recall that Congress recently en- 
acted legislation to provide extended un- 
employment compensation benefits to a 
Number of those who are still out of 
Work. While this is of assistance to a 
limited number of workers, we realize 
that it does not cope with the basic 
problem of creating more jobs. 

As I understand it, S. 1631, to estab- 
lish a Commission on Unemployment 
Problems, is now on the Speaker's table 
in the House of Representatives. I hope 
t our colleagues on the other side of 
Capitol will find it possible to act 
expeditiously on this proposed legisla- 
tion, as did the Senate, 
is particularly important in view 
of the fact that the return back to work 
been disproportionately slow in re- 
lation to our economic comeback. The 
of course, is a speedy reexamina- 
tion of this critical unemployment situ- 
1 cularly in hard-hit areas 
towed by constructive recommenda- 
ges as to just how additional jobs can 
created for the unemployed. 
g, however, that evidence of 
Upturns in the economy is always good 
hara, I request unanimous consent to 
P ve an article from today’s Washington 
tae and Times Herald, on a report by 
Federal Reserve Board, indicating 
t upturns in economic activity 
fhroughout the country, printed in the 

PPendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ond, as follows: 

U.S. Ourrur Ur 2 Pornts ror RECORD 

Output of the Nation's factories and 
Pures rose to a record peak last month, the 

eral Reserve Board reported yesterday. 

The Board's seasonally adjusted index of 
1 Pm aoma Production advanced 2 points to 

Percent of the 1947-49 average. 
wet topped by 1 point the previous record 
in February 1957, It compares with a 
ion low of 126 percent in April 1958. 
In Summarizing March developments, the 
Board said: 
dustrial production and prices, housing 
Starts, employment, income, retail sales and 
——5 loans to business advanced and unem- 
©yment declined more than seasonally.” 
up t economic indicators now have made 
The the ground lost during the recession. 
p Most notable exception is the unem- 
loyment report. 

(Some economists pointed out that the 
“record” output level is more apparent than 
ot They figure that at least 1.5 points 

the index represents steel produced in 
response to strike fears. Thus, they esti- 
Mate the “true” index at 145.5.) 

The Reserve Board said production of soft 
ti in March was 6 percent above the 
— peak. The output of durables, 
ont: increasing substantially during the 

th, still was 3 percent below the high 
ded in December 1956. 
ing y the Board had calculated that 

‘ustrial products rose 1 point in Febru- 
— to 144 percent of the base period. How- 

er, it nas since revised the February figure 
pal d to 145 percent. 

© Board said output gains in both Feb- 
ant? and March — 5 widespread. It men- 
— advances in the production 
chinery” it eager 3 ar ma 
™ other e men an 
household durables. DS 
du oeaio Assemblies recovered from the re- 
bruary rate,” it said, “and were 
Maintained in early April.” 
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Tt sald mineral output held steady in 
March as a decline in crude oll production 
was offset by increases in other lines, 


Padre Island Can Become a “Ghost of 
Departed Opportunities” if Not Made 
a National Park 
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HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a report of a survey made by the Na- 
tional Park Service of Atlantic and gulf 
coasts includes the statement: f 

The seashore is a priceless resource for 
which there is no substitute. Once sub- 
divided and developed, it is lost forever. 


Mr, President, the Atlantic and gulf 
coastline is 3,700 miles from the eastern- 
most part of Maine to Brownsville, Tex., 
yet there are only approximately 247 of 
those miles in public ownership. The 
portions of the coast which are feasible 
for development as park sites are very 
limited and are fast passing into private 
ownership for development. 

Mr, President, Padre Island is one of 
the few areas remaining which are 
feasible for public park development. 
Padre Island stretches roughly from 
Corpus Christi, Tex., to Brownsville, Tex., 
offshore from the Texas coast in the Gulf 
of Mexico, a distance of about 117 miles. 
The island width is from one-half mile 
to 1 mile, and it is offshore about 10 
miles. It is unsettled and uninhabited, 
except for a tourist development at each 
end. 
In another part of the report, the Na- 
tional Park Service said of Padre Island 


in Texas: $ 


It should be given the highest priority. 

Padre Island presents an opportunity for 
beach recreation of a type unmatched by any 
other area along the Atlantic or gulf coasts. 

Its great size, remote character, endless 
sweep of broad beach, grass-topped dunes 
and windswept sand formations have great 
appeal. Its natural resources, historical and 
biological values should be preserved. 


Mr. President, this great windswept 
waste, with sea, sand, and scrub timber 
was the last refuge of the Karankawa 
Indians, who were cannibals, and who 
therefore were detested by the Spanish 
settlers of Mexico and the Anglo-Ameri- 
can colonists from the north, as well as 
the other tribes of Indians. The last 
legend is that as these Indians were hard 
pressed by the Mexican troops and by 
the colonists, they launched themselves 
in their great war canoes from Padre 
Island into the Gulf of Mexico off the 
coast and vanished from the sight of 
men forever. 

This summer pirate’s hangout—this 
place of treasure—is now one of the 
finest fishing spots in the world, and will 
soon fall into private development and 
be lost forever as a great winter tourist 
resort for the American people unless 
prompt action is taken. 


I introduced a bill in this regard last 
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year, Mr. President, and I have reintro- 


‘duced it this year. The bill would create 


a national park of Padre Island. This is 
not something we should simply consider 
from year to year, for we are in a race 
against time, since private interests are 
now seeking to go in and develop the 
area. If we acquire the area as a na- 
tional park, it will become equal to Yel- 
lowstone National Park for the people 
of America. It is a priceless treasure 
for the whole American people, but once 
it is subdivided—and there are plans to 
subdivide it as much as Florida is being 
subdivided—it will be lost forever to our 
people. 

Mr. President, many garden clubs, 
many civic clubs, and virtually all or- 
ganizations in our part of the country 
interested in wildlife conservation, plant 
conservation, and recreational facilities 
for the American people, are supporting 
the bill. 

Mr. President, in support of the Na- 
tional Park Service recommendations 
and my own bill to establish a national 
park on Padre Island before this fine 
beach area is cut up into private owner- 
ship, I request unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Houston 
(Tex.) Press of Wednesday, April 8, 
1959, under the heading Ghosts of De- 
parted Opportuniites’ an Editorial 
bees Padre Island Should Be a National 

In addition, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in-the Appendix of the 
REcORD a copy of a letter resolution of 
5 Audubon Society dated April 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

“GHOSTS OF DEPARTED OPPORTUNITIES,” AN 


Evrrortar—WHy PADRE ISLAND SHOULD ME 
A NATIONAL Park 


The strongest possible editorial favoring 
& national park on Padre Island was not 
written as an editorial at all. 

It is a single sentence, easily overlooked, 
in a report by the National Park Service after 
an 18-month study of the Atlantic and gulf 
coasts from the top of Maine to the tip of 
Texas, 

This report notes comparisons with the 
result of a similar survey 20 years earlier, 
and of the previous report it says: 

“For the most part it represented the 
ghosts of departed opportunities.” 

The men who made that comment had 
nothing to sell. They were experts in their 
field, making a factual report of a careful 
survey. 

They were not beating the drums for Padre 
Island. 

But of Padre, they said: 

“It should be given highest Priority * è 

“Padre Island presents an Opportunity for 
beach recreation of a type unmatched by 
any other area along the Atlantic or gulf 
coasts. 

“Its ome size, remote character, endless 
sweep of broad beach, grass-to dunes, 
and windswept sand E aaa bate great 
appeal. Its natural resources, historical and 
biological values should be preserved. 

Unfortunately, this report was made more 
than 5 years ago. 

During those years, more of the beach 
areas the experts found still suitable for pub- 
lic recreation have become unsuitable—cut 
up by commercial development. 

Such development by private owners is 
underway on Padre now. Its tempo will in- 
crease and values will increase. 
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‘The price of delay is in another paragraph 
of the same report: 

“The seashore is a priceless resource for 
which there is no substitute. Once subdi- 
vided and developed, it is lost forever.” 

How could it be put more plainly that we 
must act, and act now, if Padre Island is to 
be preserved for all the people? 

We must not let that magnificent island 
become the ghost of a departed opportunity. 


Travis AUDCBON SOCIETY, 
Austin, Tex, April 7, 1959. 
Hon. R. H, Cory, 
Chairman, State Afairs Committee, 
Teras House of Representatives. 

Dean Mr. Cory: This is to state that 
Travis Audubon Society, with a membership 
of over 200 in Travis and adjacent counties, 
gives wholehearted endorsement to House 
bill 469, the Padre Island Park bill. 

As an organization dedicated to conserva- 
tion of all natural resources, we recognize 
the need for immediate action in preserving 
Padre Island for use as public park area. 
In no other way can Texans be assured of 
retaining the natural beauty of the longest 
unspoiled stretch of beach remaining in the 
United States, of enjoying the sport of fish- 
ing where fish abound, and of providing 
sanctuary for countless wild birds. 

With the population of Texas increasing 
at an astounding rate, the need of providing 
wholesome recreation for coming generations 
becomes a matter of grave public concern. 
How better can this need be met than by 
assuring future public access to the wonder- 
ful beach on Padre Island, 

We feel that to defer action on this matter 
is to invite further commercial inroads on 
Padre Island, and will result in permanent 
closing of beach areas to the public. On 
the other hand, with Padre Island under 


supervision of the National Park Service, 


Texans would be assured of impartial opera- 
tion of recreational facilities for the benefit 
of the general public, and attraction of only 
the most desirable type of out-of-State 
visitors. 

Believing that the Texas Legislature has 
within its hands the tool for creating a last- 
ing monument to a vanishing wilderness, 
and to perpetuate a much-needed seashore 
area where Texans can find wholesome recre- 
ation and inspiration, the Board of Travis 
Audubon Society, speaking for the member- 
ship, pledges support to H.B. 469. 

Respectfully yours, 
FreD S. WEBSTER, Jr., 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 
Mrs. MAGNOLIA N. GREÉNE, 
President, 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
if favorable action is taken upon the bill 
Padre Island will take its place with 
Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Yosemite, 
Glacier, and many other national parks 
which are now principally summer na- 
tional parks, though Padre Island will 
be a winter national park. 


Status of the Democratic Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the ma- 


jority leader of the other body is cer- 
tainly correct when he states that the 


86th Congress has a man-sized job cut 
out for it. 

In his speech at Big Spring, Tex., of 
November 7, 1958, Senator JOHNSON 
listed 12 objectives. 

How are we doing with respect to 
these objectives? Where do we stand as 
of April 10, 1959? At my request the 
Legislative Reference Service prepared 
for me a brief summary and status of 
the Democratic legislative program as 
set forth in the 12 items which Senator 
Jornson listed in his address, plus a 
13th having to do with education, which 
I have taken the liberty of adding to the 


list. 

It is plain from looking at these data, 
which are set out below, that leadership 
will have to select particular bills in 
some. instances and in other instances 
will haye to see that further legislation 
is filed, 

The following program as outlined is 
taken primarily from legislation which 
has been introduced in the Senate. Cer- 
tain companion bills introduced in both 
Houses have been noted. In most cases 
similar legislation has been introduced 


in the House and referred to the appro- 


priate committee. 

Committee action, not indicated, has 
already been initiated by most of the 
committees responsible for such legisla- 
tion. The enactment of the outlined 
Democratic. program appears to be well 
ahead of schedule. 

Here is the information: 

First. We need to breathe life into the 
newly created space agency and launch 
a program to explore outer space: 

S. 586, Mr. Kerauver, January 20, 1959 
(Aeronautical and Space Sciences): Depart- 
ment of Science Act of 1959 establishes a De- 
partment of Science to carry out 
for developing missiles, rockets, etc, and 
other programs of research with respect to 
outer space. Transfers to such agency the 
National Science Foundation, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and similar functions 
of the Defense Department. 

S. 676, Mr. Humpnurry and others; January 
23, 1959 (Government Operations): Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology Act of 1959 
establishes a Department of Science and 
Technology and transfers to such depart- 
ment (1) the National Sclence Foundation; 
(2) the Atomic Energy Commission; (3) the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion; (4) the National Bureau of Standards; 
and (5) certain functions now being admin- 
istered by the Smithsonian Institute. 

S. 1096, Mr. JOHNSON of Texas and Mr. 
Brmces; February 17, 1959 (Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences): Authorizes an addi- 
tional $48,354,000 for fiscal 1959 for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion as follows: (1) salaries arid expenses, 
$3,354,000; (2) research and development, 
$20,750,000; (3) construction and equip- 
ment, $24,250,000. Passed Senate March 10, 
1959; reported in House March 18, 1959. 

H. R. 2971, Mr. Broos of Louisiana; Janu- 
ary 21, 1959 (Science and Astronautics) > Au- 
thorizes $82,050,000 for the acquisition of 
property; plant construction, etc.; for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. 


Second. We need a program to de- 
velop the peaceful uses of the atom— 
with emphasis on an atomic merchant 
marine, 

S. 683, Mr. Gore; January 27, 1959 (Atomic 
Energy): Atomic energy amendments of 
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April 16 


1959 authorizes $1 billion for the Atomie 
Energy Commission (1) to construct a largë- 
scale prototype power reactor; (2) to con- 
struct power reactor facilities at major pro- 
duction facilities of the Commission to sup- 
ply the electrical energy needed by such 
facilities; (3) to develop reactor designs, 
etc., capable of a maximum production of 
not more than 50,000 kilowatts of electrico- 
ity; and (4) to Initiate a program for the 
development of civilian power reactors ot 
from 10,000 to 50,000 kilowatt capacity- 

Directs the Commission to conduct a vig” 
orous program of international cooperation 
and assistance in the development of power 
reactors, and to accelerate existing pr 
tor the development of nuclear rocket 
pulsion and to proceed with the develop“ 
ment of a manned vehicle powered by BU" 
clear propulsion. 

HR. 4822, Mr. Tortzrson: February 19, 
1959 (Merchant Marine and Fisheries): Au 
thorizes the construction of a nuclear 
powered tanker for operation by the Mari- 
time Administration, 


Third. We need a program to step uP 
the supply and conservation of water 
for the West. 

8. 13; Messrs. ENGLE and KucmeL; Janu 
ary 9, 1959 (Public Works): Provides Fed 
eral assistance, loans for up to 50 years sps 
grants, to encourage the planning and con“ 
struction of non-Federal municipal and in 
dustrial water development projects on 4 
multiple purpose, comprehensive basis. 

5. 943. Mr. Encre and others; February 5+ 
1959 (Interstate and Foreign Commerce): 
Authorizes $10 million over a 10-year agers 
for a program of weather modification 
rected at increasing the annual average ot 
able supply of water in the Colorado Ri 
Basin, 


Senate Resolution 48, Messrs. MANSFIELD 
and Munray; January 27, 1959 (Interior and 
Insular Affairs): Establishes a select com 
mittee to make studies of water resources 
and future needs thereof. | 

HR, 8, Mr. Turm x: January 5, 1959 (murs 
lic Works): Water Conservation Act of 195 
establishes a national policy and proc 
for the development of water resources 
comprehensive multiple-purpose basis. se 

HR. 289, Mr. TINTI Er January 7, 1959 (a 
terior and Insular Affairs): Establishes er! 
teria for the utilization by the Secretary X 
the Interior in the determination of th 
feasibility of constructing or modifying any 
reclamation project. 

HR. 1863, Mr. Clement W. Murr; Janur 
ary 9, 1959 (Public Works): Authorizes Joani 
and grants tọ provide Federal cooperation 
non-Federal municipal and industrial water 
development projects. 

HR. 2145, Mr. Brckworru; January 1% 
1959 (Interior and Insular Affairs) : Auer 
izes $209 million annually for Federal ald. 
on a 50-50 basis, to assist States and 1 
governments to plan, construct, operate 
and maintain projects for water conservation 
and storage, 


Fourth. We need to review our foreign 
policy so that bold, new, imaginative pro- 
grams can be recommended to res 2 
ble officials. 

S. 1094 (HR. 4452), Mr. Fuerst (57 
request); February 17, 1959 (Foreign Rela- 
tions): Authorizes the U.S. Governor of ae 
International Monetary Fund to request an 
consent to an incrense of $1,375 million in 
the U.S. quota for such fund, to vote for in- 
creases in the capital stock of the Interns- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and, if such increase becomes effective, 
to subscribe to 31,750 additional shares > 
stock. (Passed House, amended, March 25, 
1959.) 


on & 


1959 


R. 2159, Mr. Curtis of Missouri; January 
12, 1959 (Foreign Affairs) : U.S. Trading Cor- 
Poration Act establishes the U.S. Trading 
Corporation to undertake such measures as 
Will effectively meet the threat to the free 
World of long-range economic penetration 
ot world markets by the Soviet bioc, 

HR. 4452 (S, 1094), Mr. Spence; February 
12, 1959) (Banking and Currency): Lald on 
table March 25, 1582; S. 1094 passed In lieu. 

House Resolution 113, Mr. MORGAN; Jan- 
Mary 15, 1959 (Rules): Authorizes the Com- 
Mittee on Foreign Affairs to conduct an In- 
Vestigation of pclicies, etc., of the State De- 

ent and other departments and agen- 
Cies engaged primarily e implementation 
Of our foreign policy. “(Passed by House 
January 29, 1959.) 

House Resolution 114. Mr. Moncan; Jan- 
Mary 15, 1959 (House Administration): Pro- 
Vides for expenses of conducting Investiga- 
tions under House Resolution 113. (Passed 

House February 24, 1959.) 

Fifth. We need a consistent policy for 
Latin America which will help our neighbors 
to help themselves. 

te Resolution 17, Mr. Smarmeas; Jan- 

uary 12, 1959 (Foreign Relations): Favors 

establishment of an inter-American 
Teglonal development bank. 

Senate Resolution 31, Mr. Geren: January 
20, 1959 (Rules and Administration): Auth- 
Sizes a study of US. foreign policy, with 

al reference to Latin American and 
Adian Affairs. (Passed by Senate Feb- 
Tuary 2, 1959.) ~ 
House Resolution 49, Mr. O'Hara of INi- 
January 7, 1959 (Rules): Creates a 
Select, committee composed of members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs to make 
an investigation of our affairs with the Latin 
can countries. 


Sixth. We need a new farm program 
because there is something wrong when 
the Government must spend 53 cents for 
every net dollar the farmer takes in. 

S. 1211, Mr. Buateeeey and others; March 
2. 1959 (Agriculture and Forestry); Family 
1 Yardstick Credit Act of 1959 provides 

Or the reactivation of the program of as- 
Bisting farmers and creditors with voluntary 
debt-adjustment procedures and the 
Policy of adjusting repayment schedules to 
net earnings of borrowers from year to 
Year. Provides for long-term, low-interest 
loans to farmers. 

Authorizes 200 minton annually for loans 
and an additional $25 million for the guar- 
anty fund for insurance of loans. 


ily Farm Development Act of 1939 


Provides for the determination of counties, 
Up to 600, having the largect low-income 
Population and the assistance of fam- 
ilies therein with low-interest, long-term 
for the enlargement and/or develop- 
Ment of such owner-operated family-type 
farms, 
H.R. 838, Mr. MARSHALL; January 7, 1959 
(Agriculture): Agricultural Relatiéns Act of 
959 creates an Agricultural Elections Com- 
Mittee to establish regulations and practices 
or the election of community, county, and 
tate agricultura] committees. Provides for 
a National Agricultural Board to establish 
nat production and marketing goals and 
% allot such goals to farmers. 
Provides for referendums to be held on 
ams proposed by the Board and, if not 
°pposed by a majority of the producers, 


then provides for such rograms to become 
effective, 2 


Seventh. we need a program to help 
the People in those areas which are 
economically depressed to help them- 
Selves in restoring their region to pros- 
Derity, 

S. 1631, Mr. Jonson of Texas and others; 

Pril 8, 1959 (Labor and Public Welfare): 
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Establishes a Commission on Unemployment 
Problems. (Passed by Senate April 10, 
1959.) p 

S. 722, Mr. Dovatas and others; January 27, 
1959 (Banking and Currency) : Area Redevel- 
opment Act creates an Area Redevelopment 
Administration, an Area Redevelopment Ad- 
visory Board, and a National Public Advisory 
Committee on Area Redevelopment. Pro- 
vides for the designation of redevelopment 
areas those areas having certain levels of 
unemployment. Authorizes $300 million for 
revolving funds to provide nid in industrial 
redeyelopment areas, rural redevclopment 
areas, and for public facilities. Authgrizes 
$75 million for grants for public facilities 
under certain conditions; $4,500,000 an- 
nually for technical assistance; $10 million 
for retaining subsistence grants. (Passed 
Senate March 23, 1959.) 5 

(Nors:—In the House over 45 bills provid- 
ing assistance in depressed areas have been 
introduced, most of which are similar to 
8. 722.) 


Eighth. We need to face up to the high 
interest rates which are slowing the 
needed growth of our economy. 

S.860, Mr. Pnoxamz: February 2, 1959 
(Banking and Currency) : Authorizes member 
banks to count currency and coinage as re- 
serves. 

S. 1120, Messrs, ROBERTSON, FULBRIGHT, and 
Carrnanrt; February 19, 1959 (Banking and 
Currency): Authorizes member banks to 
count currency and coinage as reserves. Re- 
duces to 10 percent (now 13) the minimum 
aggregate amount of demand deposits re- 
quired to be kept on hand by reserve banks, 

S. 1560, Mr. HUMPHREY; March 25, 1959 
(Government Operations): Capital Budget 
Act of 1959 provides for the separation of 
operating and capital expenditures in the 
Presidential budget. 


Ninth. We need a labor bill to protect. 
honest, constructive labor from the self- 
ish schemes of the racketeers. 

S. 1555, Mr. Kennepy and others: March 25, 
1959 (Labor and Public Welfare): Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959, this is a committee version of legisla- 
tion designed to control and prevent abuses 
by labor organizations). Sets forth certain 
findings of fact; requires full and complete 
disclosure of financial affairs of labor unions 
‘und transactions by unions, union officials, 
and other parties which might give rise to 
conflicts of interest; sets limits on the estab- 
lishment of and periods during which trus- 
teeships may be maintained; requires demo- 
cratic methods for the election of union of- 
cials; and establishes an Advisory Committee 
on Ethical Practices to advise the Secretary 
of Labor with respect to the administration 
of the act. (Scheduled to be reported April 
13, 1959.) 

WAGES 

5.1046, Mr. Kennepy and others; February 
16, 1959 (Labor and Public Welfare): Ex- 
tends coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 to employees of large enter- 
prises engaged in retail trades or services and 
other activities affecting commerce. In- 
creases the minimum wage to 6125 an hour. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

S. 791. Mr. Kennepy and others; January 
29, 1959 (Finance); Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1959 provides for unem- 
ployment reinsurance grants to the States, 
Revises, extends, and improves’ the unem- 
ployment program. Sets forth certain 
standards which States plans must meet. 


Tenth. We need a bold housing pro- 
gram which will set as its goal a home 
for every American family. 

HOUSING 

5.57, Mr. Sparkman and others; January 

9, 1959 (Banking and Currency): Housing 
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Act of 1959, omnibus housing bill, extends 
the home improvement programs; increnses 
maximum mortgage amounts; increases dol- 
lar limitations on rental housing; increases 
maximum loan-to-value ratio; increases by 
$4 billion annually for each year 1959 and 
1960 the FHA's general mortgage insurance 
authorization; extends benefits for displaced 
families; establishes a new program of hous- 
ing for elderly persons; provides a G-year 
$2.1 billion slums clearance and urban re- 
newal program; permits local agencies to set 
rents, etc., for low-rent projects; increases 
funds available for college housing; extends 
military housing program and provides ad- 
ditional funds for VA direct loans. (Re- 
ported in House Feb. 27, 1959; scheduled to 
be brought before Rules Committee Apr. 13, 
1959.) 

HR. 2357, Mr. Ratws; January 15, 1959 
(Banking and Currency): Housing Act of 
1959, omnibus housing bill similar in many 
respects to S. 57. 

(Nore: 5. 57 was passed by the Senate on 
Feb. 5, 1959, with an amendment, The 
act was reported in the House on Feb. 
27, 1959 with an amendment. The Rains 
bill with minor amendments was substi- 
tuted by the House committee for S. 57 as 
passed by the Senate. As now before the 
House the bill provides for (1) lower FHA 
downpsyments; (2) larger FHA repayment 
periods; (3) reduction (authorized) in FHA 
insurance premiums, (4) a 6500 million 
yearly (for 3 years) program of slum clear- 
ance; (5) an extended low-rent public hous- 
ing program; (6) a $400 million additional 
loan authority for college housing; (7) a 
new program for housing for the elderly; 
and (8) an extension of the military housing 
program.) 


Eleventh. We need to reexamine our 
airport program because we are entering 
a jet age of transportation and present 
facilities are totally inadequate, 

S. 1., Mr. Monnonry and others; January 
9. 1059 (Interstate and Foreign Commerce): 
Extends the Federal aid program for the de- 
velopment of airports through fiscal 1963 
and authorizes 895 million each year for 
fiscal 1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963. Authorizes 
additional amounts for projects in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Authorizes an additional 875 million for a 
discretionary fund for such eid, Disallows 
as project costs the construction of parking 
areas, bars, cafes, etc. (Passed House, 
amended, Mar. 19. 1959.) 

HR. 1011, Mr. Harris; January 7, 1989 
(Interstate and Foreign Commerce); Similar 
to S. 1. 


Twelfth. We need a courageous urban 
renewal program to bring new health 
and vitality to our cities. 

S. 57. as summarized above, contains cere 
tain provisions dealing with urban renewal. 
In general, urban renewal programs may be 
found in the major housing bills. 

Thirteenth. We need a liberal new 
Federal program of gid to education— 
aid in Joans and scholarships, aid in 
classroom construction and teachers’ 
compensation, 

8 EDUCATION 

S. 2, Mr. Murray and others; January 9, 

1959 (Labor and Public Welfare): School 


Support Act of 1959 provides Federal ald for 


the construction of- classrooms, etc. and 
compensation of teachers. 

S. 8, Messrs. McNamara and Haat; January 
9, 1959 (Labor and Public Welfare): School 
Construction Assistance Act of 1959 scts 
forth a $1 billion annual program for Fed- 
eral aid for the construction of school fa- 
cilities. 
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S. 57, as summarized above, contains a 
program providing aid for the construction of 
college housing. 

S. 234. Mr. Lancer; January 12, 1959 (Labor 
and Public Welfare): Sets forth a program 
of loans for students desiring to continue 
their education beyond the high school level. 

HR. 22, Mr. Mercatr; January 7, 1959 
(Education and Labor): Identical to S. 2. 


We have a lot of work to do before 
adjournment, With this formidable 
program in our sights, it is necessary that 
we assess our progress from time to time. 


Hiring the Handicapped in Our Town 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
copy of an essay entitled “Hiring the 
Handicapped in Our Town.” 

This essay was written by Mr. Brian 
O'Leary, an lith- grade student of 
Thomas Jefferson High School, San An- 
tonio, Tex., and was awarded one of the 
two third-place designations in the 1959 
national essay contest. 

I commend this excellent essay by Mr. 
O'Leary to the attention of the member- 
ship: 

HIRING THE HANDICAPPED IN OUR Town 


(By Brian O'Leary) 

Since 1941 San Antonio has made great 
strides in the field of hiring the handicapped, 
Before that time very few disabled people 
were hired, but today thousands are em- 
ployed in private industry, sheltered work- 
shops, and military installations. These em- 
ployers cooperate with the San Antonio 
branch of the Texas Education Agency, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Division, the Texas 
Employment Commission, and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Before discussing the oper- 
ation of these agencies, it would be appro- 
priate to state exactly who may be considered 
handicapped. Physically handicapped per- 
sons include amputees, cardiacs, diabetics, 
spastics, deaf persons, deaf-mutes, those with 
arthritis, arrested tuberculosis, muscular 
dystrophy, and polio. 

Among governmental agencies working for 
the advancement of the handicapped, the 
San Antonio branch of the Texas Education 
Agency, Vocation Rehabilitation Division is 
outstanding. It was founded 17 years ago 
with Warner Rasco, Sr., its present coun- 
selor, at its head. The purposes of this 
organization are: To equalize employment 
opportunities for the physically and mentally 
handicapped; to attempt to remove or re- 
duce the handicap; and to provide the indi- 
vidual concerned with skills and equipment 
to enable him to compete In business. ‘The 
agency provides training through colleges, 
universities, business colleges, and trade 
schools—but mainly on the job at its own 
expense. During the training period, the 
agency pays the employer a tuition of $30 to 
$<0 a month, and maintenance and trans- 
portation fees of the employee. 

Other governmental agencies coordinate 
the efforts of private industry. The local 
Office of the Texas Employment Commission 
locates suitable jobs and willing employers. 
It is estimated that there are from 500 to 
800 handicapped people in San Antonio 
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seeking employment through the commis- 
sion. The San Antonio Committee of the 
National Employment for the Physically 
Handicapped is a group of civic leaders and 
businessmen interested in furthering the 
welfare of the handicapped. The San An- 
tonio branch is especially enthusiastic: At 
the last statewide meeting in Austin it had 
the largest representation. These groups 
endeavor to present the problem of the han- 
dlcapped to the public. They provide 
speakers at social affairs and meetings and 
distribute films. Posters, calendars, blot- 
ters, and pamphlets were distributed by the 
Boys’ Clubs. 

There are several nonprofit organizations 
devoted to the betterment of the handi- 
capped. The Lighthouse for the Blind, es- 
tablished in 1931 and operated by the San 
Antonio Association for the Blind, is a 
sheltered workshop to provide training, 
work experience, and employment for the 
blind and those with serious visual impair- 
ments. Physically handicapped employees 
supervise the trainees. The objective of the 
Lighthouse is to prepare trainees for normal 
employment. It is financed through the 
sale of brooms, mops, and other household 
items manufactured there. The United 
Fund provides for the supervisors and covers 
loss of materials. The workers are paid rea- 
sonable wages—a total of $36,782 last year. 
The association also distributes talking 
books, teaches Braille, and provides other 
benefits. 

Goodwill Industries, founded in 1945, is 
another sheltered workshop. Its purpose is 
to provide training and employment for the 
physically handicapped and to prepare them 
for normal employment. It is affiliated 
with the Texas Social Welfare Association, 
the National Rehabilitation Association, and 
the Goodwill Industries of America. It is 
financed through the collection, repair, and 
sale of discarded household items through 
three outlet stores. Last year $135,000 was 
paid in wages from a gross income of $250,- 
860. The United Fund provides $6,760 for 
essential supervisors. Last year 181 trainees 
were hired and 14 were placed in private in- 
dustry. Goodwill also provides many free 
welfare services to the employees. 

Other nonprofit groups are operating in 
San Antonio. The San Antonio Disabled 
American Veterans provides counsel and 
placement for handicapped members. Its 
functions include the promotion of equal 
employment opportunities, finding of suit- 
able jobs, and an educational program for 
employers. The Salvation Army Men's Social 
Center works for indigent, homeless, and 
handicapped men. It is financed through 
the repair and sale of discarded household 
items. Its program includes food, lodging, 
living necessities, spiritual guidance, and 
employment. 

The military installations in the San An- 
tonio area hire large numbers of handicapped 
civilians. Kelly Air Force Base, with 1,300 
handicapped civilians, is the largest employer 
of the physically handicapped in the South- 
west. Walter D. Downing, Chief of the Place- 
ment and Employee Relations Branch reports 
that disabled workers work harder and take 
one-third the sick leave of normal workers. 
Fort Sam Houston hires over a thousand 
handicapped civilians, many members of the 
Disabled American Veterans. They are paid 
normal wages and are placed in jobs suited 
to their abilities. Lackland Air Force Base 
hires handicapped civilians on the basis of 
their limitations and abilities. They are 
also paid normal wages. 

Private industry provides work for many 
handicapped people. Joske's of Texas and 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. are two department 
stores that are noted for hiring them. Also 
outstanding are Howard Aero, Inc., and 
Handy-Andy Supermarkets. Joske’s has been 
hiring handicapped people since 1940. Eley- 
en have been hired in the last 2 years. How- 
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ard Aero was named “Employer of Disabled 
Veterans in Texas in 1958" by the American 
Legion. Representatives of the Texas 2 
ployment Commission and other placemen 
agencies survey openings in these and other 
companies for positions with suitable work- 
ing conditions and within the limitations 

à certain type of handicapped persons. 

A study of some handicapped employees of 
Joske's of Texas will exemplify the suitability 
of handicapped people on certain jobs. 
There is a deaf and dumb lady who prints 
names on pencils, another who prints names 
on personal Christmas cards and several d 
cashiers. They perform exceptionally W 
on their jobs because they are not distrac 
by loud nolses and can devote their full at- 
tention to their fobs. A mentally retard 
girl makes bows for gift wrapping. per- 
son of normal intelligence on the same job 
might become bored to such an extent that 
he would not perform at optimum efficiency: 
Because of the fear of the results of their 
handicap, many blind people exert such et- 
forts toward becoming proficient at a certain 
job that they ultimately become more T 
ful than their sighted counterparts. Thus 
we find blind price markers and furniture 
assemblers. 

The reason that so many handicapped peo- 
ple are working in San Antonio is that em- 
ployers have come to realize that it is 
business to hire the handicapped. EM- 
ployers are not asked to accept these workers 
simply because they are handicapped; they 
are recommended because they can do the 
job as good if not better than normal em- 
ployees. Lackland Air Force Base re 
that handicapped workers have better con- 
duct and efficiency but about the same ab- 
senteeism as other workers, Other 80 
report that handicapped workers haye f 
major accidents and slightly higher produc- 
tivity. Skills, abilities, minor accidents, an 
quit rate are about the same in both groups- 
Furthermore, governmental agencies have 
found that the cost of rehabilitation is re 
in a few years through income tax on in- 
creased wages. Consequently, the p: 
of the handicapped in San Antonio proves 
that it is one thing to have disabilities but 
quite another to remind handicapped bY 

em. 


“California: The Golden State” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am very pleased and, nat- 
urally, proud to place before you some 
of the text of a very informative and, to 
me, as a native son of California, inspir- 
ing booklet just issued by the Honorable 
Frank M. Jordan, secretary of the State 
of California. Said booklet is printed in 
blue and gold, the California State colors, 
and is entitled “California: The Golden 
State.” 

Since I am a native son of the Golden 
State, I, naturally, take great pride in 
being a Member of this great legislative 
body these more than a dozen years from 
this magnificent State, the history 
which has already been of such great 
significance to the development of our 
beloved Nation. Since the present esti- 
mate of the U.S: census is that Cali- 
fornia will be entitled to seven additional 
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Representatives in this great legislative 
body upon the final tabulation of the 
1960 census it would appear that my 
Native State will achieve even greater 
importance to the ultimate destiny of our 
beloved Nation in the family of States. 
At this time I only offer the text of 
a very few of the pages of the aboye- 
Mentioned booklet, as follows: 


CALIFORNIA: THE GOLDEN STATE 


From the time of the discovery of the 
Present Lower California by Ortuno Ximenez 
in 1533, until 1862, the origin and meaning 
of California was a topic of vast specula- 
tion, The Jesuit missonary historians of the 
Tegion, Miguel Venegas, in 1757, and Fran- 

Clayijero in 1789, discussed it incon- 
Clusively and at some length. Capt. Fred- 
erick William Beechey, English explorer, who 
visited San Francisco and Monterey in 1826- 
27, was the first to record the belief that 
the name originated with the Latin words 
calida and fornax, “signifying heat and fur- 
Mace.” Many students concurred in this 
Opinion, 

But Mariano G. Vallejo and Juan B. Al- 
Varado dissented, maintaining the word 
stemmed from the Lower California Indian 

kali forno, translated both as “high 
hill” and “native land.“ Other possible 
derivations from Latin and Greek roots were 
widely debated, including calidus fornus, cal- 
lente fornalia, caliente horno, kala phor nea, 

chora nea, etc. 

In April 18¢2, the noted American anti- 
Quarian, Edward Everett Hale, solved the 
Origin of the nome to the satisfaction of all. 
in the “Procecdirigs of the American Anti- 
Quarian Society” for that date he reported 

t the name was contained in the roman- 
tio novel, Las Sergas de Esplandlan (the 
eed of Esplandian), which comprised the 
Arth book of the omnibus novel, Amadis de 
Gaula. Las Sergas was am example of the 
humorous fantastic fifteemth century tale, 
the literature that Cervantes satirically 
blamed for addung the brain of his wander- 
ing knight, Don Quixote. 

The author of Las Sergas de Esplandian 
Was Garcia Ordonez de Montelvo and the 
book was first printed in Seville, Spain, in 
1510. It went through a number of editions 
and was widely translated. In it occurs this 
Passage—the first known use of the word 

California.” 

“Know y that at the right hand of the 
Indies there is an island called California, 
very close to that part of the terrestrial’ 
Paradise, which was inhabited by black 
Women without a single man among them, 
and they lived in the manner of Amazons.” 

The majestic Queen Calafia was the mon- 
arch of this fabulous land. There is some 
evidence that Hernando Cortes and other 
Spanish conquerors of Mexico were familiar 
With Montalvo’s romance. 

The name California first appeared offi- 
cially in a Spanish document, under date of 
July 2, 1542, in the diary of the expedition 
Of Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, who was then 
Of the tip of Lower California. 

California lies along the Pacific Ocean for 
& distance of 1,000 miles from Mexico to the 
Oregon boundary. It is the second largest 
State of the Union, both in area and in 
Population. It is a State of contrasts. It 
Contains within its boundaries both the 
highest and lowest points in the United 
States, Its climate in general is temperate, 
but it has both hot, dry deserts and high, 
Mountainous areas of perpetual snow and 
ice. Not only is it the leading State of the 
Union in the value of its agricultural pro- 
duction, but it Is also in the forefront of the 
Nation in industrial output. 


GOLD DISCOVERED 
The perlod of California’s great develop- 
Ment started on January 24, 1848, with the 
discovery of gold in the tail race of Sutter's 
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lumber mill at Coloma. At that time the 
total number of persons of European blood 
in California was estimated at 13,000; 7,000 
of them Spanish speaking, the rest of various 
nationalities. With the famed gold rush, 
Spanish predominance quickly vanished and 
by 1850 there were 100,000 people in the 
territory, with Anglo-Americans forming the 
substantial majority, 


POPULATION CLIMBS 


California has experienced an extremely 
rapid growthand in the 1950 census became 
the second ranking State with a population 
of 10,586,223. By 1959 the population was 
estimated at around 16 million. It has 
gained more than 9 million people in the last 
19 years as compared to the 1940 census of 
6,907,387, 

ADMITTED TO UNION 

California was admitted to the Union as 
the 31st State on September 9, 1850, after 
the territory of which It was a part had been 
relinguished to the United States by Mex- 
ico in February of 1848 as the result of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. G 

The first California Legisiature was as- 
gembled at San Jose in December of 1849, 
shortly after a constitutional convention, 
called by the military governor, Gen. Ben- 
nett Riley, in June, had completed its work 
at Monterey. 


MISSIONS ESTABLISHED 


Before the English colonists on the At- 
lantic coast started the American Revolu- 
tion, the Spaniards had already established 
Franciscan missions along the California 
coast. The pastoral civilization, however, 
which developed in California remained iso- 
lated from both the Old and the New 
Worlds for more than 50 years, except for the 
occasional visits of foreign vessels, chiefly 
engaged In the sea otter trade. 

COVERS LARGE AREA 

The State of California embraces three- 
fifths of the western coastline of the United 
States and if transposed to comparable lati- 
tudes along the Atlantic coast, its shoreline 
would extend from Boston, Mass., to Approx- 
imately Charleston, 8.0. The width of the 
State varies from 150 to 365 miles. 

The land area of the State is 156,803 square 
miles, and therein exist nearly every com- 
bination and every contrasting extreme of 
topography, climate, soil and mineral, plant 
‘and animal life which can be found in the 
United States, as well as some which are 
unique to California. 

BRITISH ISLES SMALLER 


California is larger in area and has a 
greater diversity of natural economic re- 
sources than some of the principal European 
nations, Its land area is larger than the 
British Isles. 

About one-fourth of this land area is level 
and most of the valley lands are between 
sea level and 500 feet in elevation. They 
compromise the principal agricultural areas 
of the State. The warm belts—most char- 
acteristic of California, and where most of 
her people reside—are below the 2,000-foot 
elevation. 

MOUNT WHITNEY HIGHEST 

Three-quarters of California's area is in 
rolling hills, foothills, and rugged mountain 
areas which range in elevation from 500 
feet to over 14,000 feet. Mount Whitney, in 
California, and the highest peak in the 
United States, outside of Alaska, reaches an 
elevation of 14,496 feet. Death Valley, 60 
miles east of Mount Whitney in the Sierra, 
is 282 feet below sea level. This is not only 
the lowest spot in the United States, but also 
the hottest. 

Approximately one-half of California's 
land area, or 49,897,574 acres, is publicly 
owned, of which 23,822,359 acres are in 
national forests and national parks and 
monuments. j 
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CALIFORNIA'S CAPITAL 


After meeting in San Jose and for brief 
periods at Vallejo and Benicia, the legisla- 
ture moved to Sacramento which was estab- 
lished as the State capital in 1854, 

However, the recorded history of Cali- 
fornia goes back 400 years to September 28. 
1542, when Cabrillo discovered San Diego 
Bay and explored the coast as far north as 
Point Reyes. In 1579 Sir Francis Drake 
landed probably at Drakes Bay, naming the 
territory New Albion, and claiming it for 
England. In 1602 Sebastian Vizcaino again 
explored the coast but it was not until 
1769 that Spanish colonization started with 
the arrival at San Diego of the expeditions 
led by Gaspar de Portola. 

STATE MOTTO 


The State motto, “Eureka,” appears on the 
State seal. It is a Greek word meaning “I 
have found it.” 

Historical sites of special note are the Gold 
Discovery locale, Donner Monument, Colum- 
bia, Pueblo de los Angeles in downtown Los 
Angeles, Sutter's Fort in Sacramento, and 
the Hearst-San Simeon area in San Luis 
Obispo County. 

Recreational facilities of statewide attrac- 
tion include many ocean beach areas as well 
as reservoir sites in the interior, 


ANNUAL RAINFALL 


Annual average rainfall varies from three 
inches or less in the southeast corner of the 
State to over 100 inches in the northwestern 
section. In most of the highly developed 
agricultural sections of the State the pre- 
cipitation varies from 5 to 30 inches yearly, 
and it is largely concentrated in the winter 
months from November to March. Conse- 
quently supplemental irrigation during the 
summer months is necessary for most vege- 
table and fruit crops, 

DIVERSITY 


California has a sufficient diversity of the. 
great natural economic resources to enable 
its people to sustain themselves as an iso- 
lated empire if necessary, but, without trade, 
it would be on a lower scale than now en- 
joyed. 

Every agricultural product of the tem- 
perate zone is produced in California, as well 
as many subtropical crops not grown else- 
where in the United States. 

All staple foods and textile materials from 
cotton to wool are produced. Although silk 
is not produced commercially, experiments 
have demonstrated its possibility. 

FARMING AND TIMBER 

California has some 123,000 farms that in- 
include an area of 37.8 million acres of which 
13.2 million acres are used or available for 
crop production and 7.0 million acres are 
under irrigation, 

Commercial timber resources of California 
include 36.1 billion board feet of redwood 
and 323.9 billion board feet of all other spe- 
cies. 

Mineral resources include nearly all the 
basic materials used in the chemical, struc- 
tural materials, and metal working indus- 
tries. Some of these, such as iron ore, 
chromite, and managanese, are now being de- 

‘veloped for expansion of the Iron and steel 
industries, 
GOLD STARTED IT 


Gold was the economic resource that led 

to California's first development. From 
1848 to 1957, inclusive, California’s gold 
mines have yielded $2,386 million in treas- 
ure, 
Petroleum has far outstripped gold as a 
source of new wealth from mineral produc- 
tion in California. From the time oil was 
discovered in this State, about 1861, through 
1957, total oil production is estimated at 
11,157 million barrels having long-term aver- 
age value of $1 a barrel. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


San Bernardino County is the largest 
county in the United States, San Francisco 
Bay is the largest land-locked harbor in the 
world, and Los Angeles has the largest area 
of any city in the world. Mount Lassen is 
the only recently active volcano in the United 
States, and the California Redwoods are 
among the largest and oldest living things 
to be found anywhere. 

California leads the world in the produc- 
tion of motion pictures. 

During 1957, cash farm income in Cali- 
fornia was about $2.8 billion, highest among 
the States for that year. 

Cotton is king in California as this State 
receives more farm income from this source 
than from any other crop, about $268 million 
in 1957. California is second among the 
States in average yield of cotton per acre— 
1,035 pounds in 1957. 

Following cotton as important farm crops 
in 1957 were grapes, tomatoes, lettuce, or- 
anges, hay, peaches, barley, prunes and 
plums, rice, melons, sugar beets, potatoes, 
lemons, celery, strawberries, dry beans, and 
cottonseed. 

Principal livestock products were milk and 
other dairy products, beef cattle, poultry and 
eggs, sheep and wool, and hogs. 

California furnished nearly half of the 
Nation’s commercial supply of fruits and 
nuts, and one-fourth of the vegetables sold. 

Mineral products sold in 1957 were valued 
at $1.65 billion and included petroleum, 
natural gas, cement, sand and gravel, build- 
ing stone, borates, tungsten, gold, lead, zinc, 
mercury, iron ore, and many other industrial 
minerals, 

THE LEGISLATURE 


California’s State Legislature is composed 
of 120 members. The assembly, or lower 
house, has 80 members elected every 2 years 
in even numbered years. The senate is 
composed of 40 members, One-half of this 
number, or 20 members, is elected every two 
years for terms of four years each. 

The legislature meets annually. In odd 
numbered years the “regular” session meets 
the first Monday in January after the first 
day of January. 

At the end of January, a recess of 30 days 
or more sends members home to discuss bills 
already introduced, after which they recon- 
vene for the balance of the session. The 
total length of the session is limited to 120 
calendar days. 

In even numbered years, budget sessions 
are held starting the first Monday in Febru- 
ary. These sessions are limited to 30 calen- 
dar days. Following introduction of the 
budget the legislature is permitted to recess 
for a period up to 30 days. 

The Federal plan of representation has pre- 
vailed in California since 1928. It is the 
same plan as that practiced in the 
U.S. Congress wherein the House of Repre- 
sentatives is composed of members elected 
on a basis of population, while the Senate 
is composed of two Senators from each State. 
In the California Legislature the 80 mem- 
bers of the assembly each represent one- 
eightieth of the State's population, while 
the members of the senate are elected from 
counties or combinations of counties, no 
county having more than one senator and 
no senatorial district containing more than 
three counties, 

The most populous county In the State 
has only one senator, but has 31 assembly- 
men. The county of least population shares 
its senator with two other counties, while 
its assemblyman represents nine other coun- 
ties; so It might be said to have one-third 
of a senator, but only one-tenth of an as- 
semblyman. Thus a balance is maintained 
between urban and rural areas, 
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THE CONGRESS 
Because of its intense growth in poula- 
tion California was reapportioned in 1951 
on the basis of the 1950 census. As a result, 
seven new Congressmen were added in 1953 
bringing the total number of Representa- 
tives to 30. 
As in other States California has two U.S. 
Senators. 


Truth as an Ji-strument of National Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to insert in the 
Recorp an article published in the 
Friends Journal of March 28, 1959, sum- 
marizing the great importance of truth 
even in international policies. This was 
written by an attorney, Lawrence S. Ap- 
sey, now head of the legal department 
of the Celanese Corp. of America, and 
formerly an attorney in the Department 
of Justice: 


History teaches us that truth is the most 
potent weapon in the battle of ideas. A 
telling example was the Soviet contention 
that the United States was fomenting an 
attack by Turkey against Syria. When this 
charge was aired in the United Nations, it 
could not withstand the light of truth and 
promptly collapsed. 

That truth is the only certain instrument 
for overcoming error is proven by its very 
nature. Jesus recognized this as the basis 
of His ministry when He said, “I have come 
into the world to bear witness to the truth.” 
He defined its power when He said, “The 
truth shall make you free.” The struggle to 
perceive and remain loyal to the truth is the 
struggle of human life itself. 


A SYNONYM FOR REALITY 


Truth is imperishable because it is a syno- 
nym for reality. As experience teaches us to 
distinguish between reality and fantasy, we 
gain freedom. 

Many instances could be cited In which 
truths, at first universally rejected, were ul- 
timately accepted because it was found that 
no other hypothesis would work. Galileo 
was forced by the Inquisition to recant his 
support of the Copernican theory that the 
earth travels round the sun; but in the end 
all the power of the church proved inade- 
quate to suppress this truth. Similarly, the 
theory that the world is round had to be ac- 
cepted after the voyages of Columbus and 
Magellan, although at first this truth was 
universally rejected. The ideas of Jules 
Verne that man could build a submarine to 
travel under the sea or a spaceship to travel 
to the moon were regarded for decades as the 
wildest fiction. Yet as men played with 
these fascinating ideas, they found them, 
step by step, to be true, until now what was 
formerly regarded as fantastic is generally 
accepted. 

In the political field no one any longer 
seriously advances the theory of the divine 
right of kings. Quakers played a part with 
others in discrediting human slayery, until 
today virtually no one is heard to defend it. 
Quakers and others for many years have 
been reiterating the truth that war is not 
the way to settle international disputes. As 
wars persist, we tend to feel that this truth 
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is making little progress toward acceptance; 
but certainly the general attitude to 

war has greatly improved over that which 
existed before World War I, when it was re- 
garded as a glorious expression of patriotism. 
Now humanity throughout the world pers 
for peace. Even governments give at leas 
lipservice to this desire, and the glories 
war are no longer extolled in song and story. 
For those who still believe in it, war Has 
become a grim and terrible necessity, to be 
abolished if possible. 

Since a factually correct course is by na- 
ture the only one which can work success“ 
fully, truth is the most realistic, and these 
fore the most practical policy. Nothing bu 
ruthless realism can prevail against the mili- 
tant propaganda of our day. One reason we 
have found the Soviet Goyernment 50 dif- 
ficult to deal with over the years is that it 
has used Marxist propaganda to create & 4 
tional psychosis which accepts reasoning an 
action based on certain mistaken concepts as 
real. 

A GRIEVOUS BLUNDER 


Permitting the seeming successes of this 
propaganda to lead us into believing that it 
can be overcome by the use of untrue counter- 
propaganda is the grievous blunder into 
which the West is falling. Untrue propa- 
ganda, whether in the East or in the West, 
leads people down the road of fantasy an 
tends to undermine their ability to recogni 
reality, This psychologically dangerous 
course incapacitates people from making 
their actions conform to the facts of their 
environment. t 

The scientific achievements of the Sovie 
Union are testimony to the fact. that its 
scientists and educators in their approach to 
nature and education have been sumclentiz 
governed by reality to discover and follow 
some important truths. The same can 
said of other achievements of the soviet 
Union, such as its rapid economic growth an 2 
its overcoming of the language barrier sep 
arating the many peoples in its vast territory: 

If any government, however, uses its oF 
coveries and achievements to threaten 5 
destruction of other nations with which 
disagrees, instead of using the truth % 
destroy the false ideas underlying the ae 
agreements, a wrong course is being follow 
which can lead only to catastrophe. 


THE POWER OF TRUTH 


If any government, however, uses !ts ae 
operate long enough in their own sphere. 5 
inevitable failure of their false ideas will al 
mately force them to the truth, Continua’ 
persistent statement and restatement of 33 
truth by the Western governments, in poss 
out of the United Nations, will gain the 
support of the neutral world and under 
mine the support of the false = 
communism. by its own people, provided th 
West lives by the truths which it professes. 

To do this, a good may of our practices 
will have to be changed. When we give 
technical aid to less developed countries 
for example, we must not com e our 
motives by attaching political conditions 
which make it only too clear that we are not 
seeking their welfare but merely trying to 
buy their support. We must definitely avoid 
the fallacy that the threat of force can be 
substituted for the truth as a means of 
defeating error. We certainly cannot hope 
to strengthen our position by boasting that 
we have enough bombers and nuclear bombs 
to annihilate the Soviet Union, Such an at- 
titude Is in direct conflict with the truth 
which our words and actions should convey 
to the world; namely, that we have an intense 
desire to terminate the arms race and are 
willing to go to great lengths to achieve this- 

Truth requires us to embrace every oppor- 
tunity to discuss disarmament with the So- 
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ear Government at all levels, from the sum- 
the pis pa If such discussions are seized by 
2 viet as opportunities to launch false 
e they should be welcomed as 
e even greater opportunities for the 
viet to expose to the world the fallacy of So- 
tri Propaganda and to demolish it with 
th. 
x Aen Communists will accept truth when 
able 5€ position becomes sufficiently unten- 
Stasi, Witness their ultimate repudiation of 
58 8 excesses. Some truths become so 
8 that they must be accepted in a very 
Clear time. Thus the fact that a major nu- 
to war would ruin civilization seems now 
adva accepted by both sides. This is a great 
Relther It should lead to realization that 
of Soon, side can gain its objectives by force 
ms. Once this truth dawns, universal 
Sarman, mament is in sight, 
8 ‘speak truth to power" successfully, we 
a} recognize that error is the Achilles’ 
pe Power. We must make our own action 
Rides in to the law that ultimate power re- 
is n the truth. Once our policy proclaims 
renee that right makes might, we shall 
that this truth will keep us free. 


The Interstate Highway System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1959 


teat? JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Rove to extend my own remarks in the 
whine I asked unanimous consent 
with was granted me to include there- 
chier letter to me from Mr. John Butter, 
Way engineer of the Iowa State High- 
by thgommission and a resolution passed 
State Mississippi Valley Conference of 
Highway Departments. 
WA STATE Hicirway COMMISSION, 
Ames, lowa, April 8, 1959. 
Ron an, F. JENSEN, 55 
ce 

eee pee 

a Tesni Mr. Jensen: I am enclosing herewith 
ley S passed by the Mississippi Val- 
ments mference of State Highway Depart- 
be Provide that the interstate funds 
the ed so that the interstate work in 
uled, Ppi Valley may proceed as sched- 


nore is a member of this conference, and 
fal) po e State Highway Commission by this 
Peder 24 i have under contract all of the 
thr nterstate funds allotted to us 
Gee fiscal year of 1960. 
inte Ithing that you can do to continue the 
Towa ncn Program in the Nation and in 
“specially will be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN G. BUTTER, 


[Enctosure:] Chief Engineer. 


Resor uron ADOPTED BY THE MISSISSIPPI VAL- 

CONFERENCE or STATE HIGHWAY DEPART- 
mere AT 50TH ANNUAL MEETING, CHICAGO, 
wie Marcu 19-21, 1959 

ea because of the constantly in- 

travel 8 vehicular r tion and mileage 
Whe On the Nation’s highways; and 

p ereas deaths and injuries to people and 
roperty damage on the Nation's highways 

Continuing to increase; and 

feduse nt it is in the national interest to 

at th death and injury on the highway 

© earliest possible date; and 


‘ 
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Whereas many States have committed 
themselves. both legally and morally, to 
vastly accelerated programs of highway con- 
struction in order to carry out the intent of 
Congress, as expressed in the Federal High- 
way Act of 1956 that the Interstate System 
be brought to simultaneous completion in 
all the States by 1972; and 

Whereas several of the States, in order to 
provide their share of the cost of the Inter- 
state System, must thoroughly review their 
State highway revenue position, and be in 
the position of knowing the Federal aid 
matching needs; and 

Whereas any curtailment of any part of 
the program, or any cessation of allotment 
of finances to carry out the program as origi- 
nally scheduled will cause hardship and 
serious financial and economic disturbance 
to the highway industry, including con- 
tractors, material suppliers, equipment man- 
ufacturers, labor, and trained engineering 
personnel: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Mississippi Valley Con- 
ference of State Highway Departments in 
annual meeting assembled in Chicago, III., 
March 19-21, 1959, urges and petitions the 
Congress to provide adequate financing for 
continuation of the ABC highway system; 
and for the Interstate System in accordance 
with the intent of the 1956 act; and be it 
further . 

Resolved, That the conference reassures the 
Congress and the public of the ability of the 
State highway departments to construct the 
Interstate System in accordance with the 
original schedule set forth in the Highway 
Act of 1956; and be it further 

Resolved, That the conference firmly be- 
leves that any cutbacks, interruptions, val- 
leys or peaks in the construction program will 
cause serious economic impacts and further 
that under such conditions the program 
cannot be efficiently planned and oon- 
structed; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the chairman of each subcommittee 
of highways of the Congress of the United 
States and Members of Congress from the 
respective States of the conference. 


The Nationalists in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled The Nationalists in Action,” 
published in the Economist of April 
4, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe NATIONALSTS IN ACTION 


If ever a country's foreign policy was dic- 
tated by circumstances it is that of Formosa, 
known to some as the Republic of China. 
And it must be allowed that it practices its 
foreign policy with single-minded rigor. 
That policy consists, basically, of two arti- 
cles: To harass communism wherever it may 
be found and to maintain itself, in the eyes 
of a majority of the United Nations, as the 
legitimate Government of China. Another 
point, the “recovery of the mainiand,” is an 
article not merely of policy but of faith; but, 
from the Nationalist standpoint, it belongs 
to domestic rather than to foreign policy. 
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The second foreign policy aim of the Na- 
tionists ls more visible in the implementation 
than the first. But the first is just as vig- 
orously pursued. For instance, Nationalist 
aircraft have been dropping supplies to the 
Tibetan rebels, presumably from one of the 
airstrips still in Nationalist hands in the 
Burma-Siam border region. Several thou- 
sand Nationalist guerrillas stayed behind in 
this area after the bulk of them had been 
evacuated under United Nations auspices in 
1954. Nationalist broadcasts from Taipeh 
have claimed that the Tibetan rebels were 
being helped by anti-Communists in a neigh- 
boring province of China. The Nationalist 
intelligence network in China is often well 
informed (it was first with the news of Mao 
Tse-tung's decision to abandon the chair- 
manship of the Republic); but in this in- 
stance it seems that the help reaching the 
rebels comes from Sikang, an ‘ethnically Ti- 
betan area, China's claims to which are 
dubious, and which Peiping incorporated into 
Szechwan Province come years ago. 

On less obvious fronts, the Nationalists 
are also busy. There is no reason to dis- 
believe Communist reports that the Nation- 
alists have resumed airdrops to the Indone- 
sian rebels in Celebes and are training rebel 
pilots in Formosa, On the other hand, a 
Communist report that the Nationalists are 
attacking Yunnan Province from Laos, with 
Laotian assistance, is probably part of the 
Chineses Communists’ current war of nerves 
against their American-protected neighbor. 

As for the main front—the Formosa 
Strait—Taipeh has been at pains to point 
out that, contrary to western reports, it did 
not renounce the use of force to recover the 
mainland after Mr. Dulles’ visit to President 
Chiang Kai-shek in October. Indeed the 
joint communique then merely made it clear 
that force was not the principal means to 
be employed. 


A National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. FINO.: Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to note that the people in the State of 
Oklahoma finally got smart by wiping 
out hypocrisy after 51 years of prohibi- 
tion. 

The Oklahomans voted to repeal not 
because they could not get liquor. The 
bootleggers were there to supply them 
with all they could drink. The good citi- 
zens of that State decided that as long 
as people wanted to drink then the best 
thing to do would be to repeal the law, 
get rid of the bootleggers and legally tax 
this thriving industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this Congress 
will also get smart and realize that 
the urge to gamble is deeply ingrained 
in human beings and that by proper Gov- 
ernment regulations, supervision, and 
control we can bring into the coffers 
of our Federal Treasury $10 billion a 
year in additional revenue. 

Mr. Speaker, the enactment of my 
national lottery bill would not only sat- 
isfy the American gambling spirit but 
would, in addition, wipe out a large seg- 
ment of our professional gamblers, legal- 
ly tap a lucrative industry and provide 
enough money for a badly needed tax cut 
and reduction of our national debt. 
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A ‘Workable Wheat Plan for America 
and the World Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the April 1959 issue of the magazine 
Farm Management there appears an ar- 
ticle by Clancy Jean, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Oregon Wheatgrowers 
League, at Pendleton, Oreg., entitled 
“The Growers’ Own Program: A Work- 
able Wheat Plan.” 

Mr Jean points out that wheatgrow- 
ers are well aware of the need for a re- 
vised farm program to deal with the 

roblem of surplus wheat production, 

e recounts development by the growers 
of the concepts contained in S. 1484, 
which was introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas on March 
20, of which I am a cosponsor, and ex~ 
plains the operation and benefits of the 
plan. He indicates what adoption of 
this policy would mean to the taxpayer, 
to the wheat producer, and to the feed 
grain producer. 

Because Mr. Jean's article represents 
such a cogent presentation of the justi- 
fication for enactment of S. 1484, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp for the information of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Growers’ Own ProcraM: A WORKABLE 
WHEAT PLAN 
( By Clancy Jean) 

The word “wheat” used to have an admira- 
ble meaning— the staff of life.“ Today the 
same word has quite a different meaning. 
‘The mere mention of it is a reminder of what 
some people call a national scandal—the cur- 
rent wheat program that spends billions of 
taxpayers’ dollars and encourages increas- 
ingly vast surpluses. 

No one realizes this better than the wheat- 
growers themselves. And one one has 
launched a more constructive effort to cor- 
rect this than have those same wheatgrow- 
ers with a new bill they recently put before 
Congress. 

Traditionally, organized wheatgrowers 
have advocated the domestic parity plan for 
wheat. Last December, when the National 
Association of Wheatgrowers met in Denver, 
growers developed and approved what they 
call a stabilization plan for wheat. It is a 
modification of the domestic parity plan and 
contains several features that should be 
given serious consideration as a new ap- 
proach to the wheat problem. 

BEFORE CONGRESS 

The growers’ proposal is now before Con- 
gress; in late February, Senator FRANK CARL- 
som, Republican, of Kansas, introduced the 
plan as Senate bill 1140. Senator CARLSON 
told the Senate that this bill offers some 
changes * * not simply changes in a new 
1959 model of the old bill. They are changes 
in engineering, which result in a wheat price 
stabilization plan that deals effectively with 
the current excessive accumulations of wheat 
and feed grains.” Joining with Senator 
Cartson in cosponsoring the wheatgrowers’ 
plan are Senators Morse and NEUBERGER, of 
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Oregon; MAGNUSON and Jackson, of Wash- 
ington; Curtis, of Nebraska; and Cass, of 
South Dakota. Simultaneously, a number 
of identical bills were introduced in the 
House by western Congressmen. 
In developing their plan, the wheatgrow- 
ers have kept four basic concepts in mind: 
BASIC CONCEPTS 


1. Wheatgrowers’ net income must be 
maintained if they are to reduce production 
below the current level, 

2. The buildup of CCC stocks must be 
stopped and gradually reduced to a normal 
level. . 

3. Further reduction in acreage of wheat 
must not be shifted to other crops. 

4. Increased yields per acre must not be 
reflected in Increased Government holdings 
of wheat. 

What is needed, the growers say, is to stop 
the build-up of Commodity Credit’s stocks 
and even reduce them while also reducing 
production through a program that takes 
increased yields into consideration and pre- 
vents diverted wheat acres from creating 
problems with other crops—do these things 
and maintain growers’ income. 

To accomplish this, the wheat producers 
are proposing a production and income sta- 
bilization plan. ; 

BUSHEL ALLOTMENTS ADVOCATED 


Eliminate acreage allotments and check- 
ing of compliance along with current mar- 
keting quotas—and substitute for these a 
marketing allotment expressed in bushels, 
They want marketing allotments based on 
the wheat base acreage for average of the 
1952-53 planted acreage. Each farm would 
receive a bushel allotment. This would be 
arrived at by multiplying the base acreage 
by the normal yield per acre, factored to the 
county allotment. Normal yields, they say, 
should be based on the period that provides 
the most equitable relationship between 
counties and States. 

NATIONAL ALLOTMENT IN BUSHELS 

For example, it would work out this way 

for 1958 (millions of bushels) : 


1. Estimated amount used for food in 
the United States 485 
2. Estimated amount of U.S. exports. +-430 


Estimated demand......--.-... 915 

3. Less amount of wheat to be moved 
out of CCC stocks each year - —75 
National marketing allotment.. 840 


The plan calls for price supports at 65 
percent of parity for the national marketing 
allotments, This allotment, as shown, would 
be spelled out for each farm in bushels and 
there would be a price support on this 
amount of about $1.53 per bushel, Mar- 
keting cards, similar to those now used, 
would be issued to each grower for his bushel 
allotment. In addition, certificates would be 
issued on each grower's share of the 485 mil- 
oo bushels used for food in the United 

es. 


CERTIFICATES 


These certificates would be redeemable in 
an amount equal to 35 percent of parity on 
that portion of his production. Using 1958 
as an example, food uses of wheat are equal 
to about 60 percent of the national market- 
ing allotment suggested by the growers. 
Certificates would be sold to processors, 
This provision is taken from the domestic 
partity plan, long advocated by wheat grow- 
ers. This would relieve the taxpayers of a 
major part of the costs of the stabilization 
plan. Wheat growers have long held that 
they are entitled to full parity for at least 
that portion of their crop that is used for 
food tion in the United States. 
There is little relationship between the 
price of wheat and the price of bread. In 
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the past 6 years, wheat prices have dropped 
35 cents per bushel while the price of a 1-1b- 
loaf of bread increased 3.2 cents. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE 


“But, in order to be eligible to receive these 
certificates, the grower would have to put at 
least 20 percent of his wheat base in the 
conservation reservé. This would increase 
the conservation reserve by 12 to 14 million 
acres of wheatland that now produce from 
5 to 8 million tons of wheat or feed grains 
yearly. 

While the stabilization plan would control 
the amounts of wheat to be marketed for 
domestic food uses and exports through its 
bushelage allotment and certificate features. 
there are no restrictions on the production 
of nonquota wheat. Neither is there any 
price support for this wheat. Anything in 
excess of the bushel allotment quota pro- 
duced would have to be either fed on farms 
where produce, sold to other farmers or 
sold to bonded feed processors. 

This feed-wheat provision would enable 
many wheat growers to return to producing 
their best crop. Under the present program. 
commercial wheat growers have been fo 
to produce feed grains as an alternative crop: 
This has caused serious production and eco, 
nomic problems for the wheatman and! 
has contributed to the feed grain producer's 
problem. In the west coast area, this would 
mean less barley produced on wheat farms: 
in other areas, growers would turn to wheat 
in place of sorghum. A supply of feed wheat 
on the west coast, for example, would con- 
tribute to a more balanced supply of iocal 
feed grains. 

SAVINGS TO TAXPAYERS 


Compared with present and projected costs 
of the current wheat program, growers’ sta- 
bilization plan would save the Federal Treas” 
ury an estimated $788 million annually: 
This is to be accomplished through (a) low 
ering cost of price support operations, (P) 
reducing COC stocks, (c) lowering ex 
subsidies, (d) placing CCC stocks on 5-ye®! 
storage contracts. 

Presently about 200 million bushels are 
added to CCC stocks annually. The sta- 
Dilization plan stops the buildup of 
stocks and actually provides for a 75 million 
bushels removal each year for export. Itis 
expected that export subsidies will be reduced 
about 20 cents per bushel. The grow® 
plan calls for setting aside 500 million 
bushels of present CCC stocks as a defense 
stockpile, By letting Government § 
contracts out for competitive bids on a 5-yest 
basis, there would be an estimated sav 
of 6 cents per bushel. As the accompanying 
table shows, these features would result in 
an annual cash saving of $178 million a 
achieve a net decrease in CCC stocks of $610 
million annually. 

INCOME SOURCES 

To the grower, the proposed program offers 
income from four sources: 

1. He would receive at least 65 percent of 
parity (about $1.53 at present) on his bushel 
allotment.. The bushel allotment would pro- 
vide that only 840 million bushels could be 
marketed in this manner nationally. 
controlling amount moving into the markets, 
there is reason to believe that producers of 
high quality and specialty milling wheat® 
who market effectively would receive 
than this price for their wheat. 

2. About 60 percent of a grower's bushel 
allotment would be covered by certificates 
which, when redeemed, would return him an 
amount equal to 35 percent of parity. Thus 
on this amount of his wheat, he would re- 
ceive 100 percent of parity. 

3. As a prerequisite to receiving a bushel 
allotment, the grower would be required to 
put at least 20 percent of his base acreaße 
into the Conservation Reserve, for which he 
would receive the customary payments, 
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x 4. Should his production exceed his bushel 
— he could only market this wheat 
to Son livestock on his own farm, by selling 
farmers or by selling this wheat to 
ed feed dealers—at open market prices. 
lion 8 bushel allotment of 840 mil- 
Parti ushels appears to be quite realistic, 
Wheat aly When compared with the 1958 
t crop of 1.49 billion bushels. This plan 
even stop the buildup of present stocks and 
tiat reduce them, It provides for substan- 
stocks Dee in storing present Government 
Ne ina, It embodies many of the advantages 
tt a tiple pricing. Wheat growers believe 
Pproaches the problem reallstically. 
bin. tor CaSO said in introducing the 
duction” is a marketing control, not a pro- 
on control program.” 

IN SUMMARY 
te ant it is: A program developed to stabi- 
ing, heat marketing, thereby stabilizing the 
© of wheat producers and reducing 

Wonen stocks ot wheat. 
tion developed it: The National Associa- 
of Wheat Growers, recognizing the pre- 


r ...... 


* Price Support operations: 


Amount tuken over by CCO (annual increase)... - 


Program that iill save $788 million 
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carious position of the wheat industry, the 
drain on the Federal Treasury and the con- 
tinuing accumulation of wheat and feed 
grains in Government stocks under the pres- 
ent program, is presenting this plan to Con- 
gress. 

What it will do for the wheat producer: 
(1) Stabilize producers’ income at reason- 
able levels, (2) allow freedom to plant and 
harvest crops best adapted without Gov- 
ernment interference, (3) permit producers 
to carry reserve for short crop years, (4) pre- 
vent wheat prices from reaching disastrously 
low levels, (6) enable wheat producers to 
market best quality wheat in domestic food 
and export market, and lower grades In feed 
market. 

What it will do for the feed grain pro- 
ducer: (1) Prevent shifting of diverted 
wheat acreage to feed grains, (2) materially 
reduce feed grain production on wheat 
farms, (3) make a substantial contribution 
to the balancing of feed grain supplies with 
demand, (4) aid in an orderly reduction of 
present surplus feed grain stocks. 


Wheat stabilization 


Fresent program 
program 


Not reduction, 75,000,000 


200,000,000 busbols eesosa 
bushels per year. 


Estimated acquisition 
cost N $2... > 
Total annuul Investment... $40,000,000 
5 On investment at 2.5 percent $10,000,006 
1. Red uc eKO charges at 17 cents $41,000,000, - 
uctiorof CCC stocks: ‘ 
Annual reduction... .... TEN 000 Dushiots, 
CCC stocks Increased 200,- | $2.80. 


Present inventory value (acquiaition costs and stur- 


@ charpo). 
Nane in present investment.. 
A Bapt ma 
Fstimatod domestic price (terminal) 


000,000 bushels annually. 


81 0 . —— 


Estimated work! pri $1.40, 
ice (terminal) AA 2 a H 400. 
export . — — 8 . 430,000,900. _| 430,000,000, 
Totte ate total subsidy. 2. T] $215,000,000. -| $129,900,000. 
ren ams . 8nd. gon xn 
U * 4 7 ... 5 + * 
Total porch nev in CCC mventar y 148.000,00. 
Total nep $758,000,000, 
4 Red rings. 
05 Storage cc sts on defense stoekpile (recitn- 
8 ied 6-year contracts on competitive bid busis): 
Storage rata per hushed. f H coats. 
Canan! cost on 4 million bushels. $55,000,000 _<-| $48,090,000, 
mot Savings in storage costs -| $30,000,000, 
Otnls—Itomst, 2, 3, nnd 4: 
otal not difference in CCC inventory and |__-........--.-.-.:..-.--.---- $78,000,000, 
Caah urig (items 1, 2, und 3). 
Cash savings (item 4 r .... ea en $36,000,000, 
Otal caxh suvings plus net OCC iuventory re 2222 $74,000,000. 
duction, 
No 
E. — The losses incurred In disposing of 290,000,000 Lushefsatinuj, woull average an estimated 5250, 000, . 


This We Owe to Our Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


In OF IOWA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1 Thursday, April 16, 1959 
leave to EN. Mr. Speaker, under 
ORD, 1 extend my remarks in the REC- 
centiy include my answer to a letter re- 
P received from Mr. Charles H. 


chairman, Republican committee 
on Program and progress: 


— . APRIL 9, 1959. 

j Nade Republican Committee on Pro- 
Daun and Progress, Washington, D.C. 
Your Jetter Prrcr: I was pleased to have 
lë our Of April 6. It states in part, “it 

belief that your own observations on 


the following questions would be invalu- 
able to us in our efforts.” 

Your questions and my answers follow: 

1. “What are the enduring principles by 
which Republicans must guide themselyes 
now and in the future?“ 

Honest, efficient government. Oppose 
with all of our might, the wasteful spend- 
ing of the people's tax dollar. 

2. “What, in your opinion, are the chief 
dogmas we must discard?” 

We have already discarded too many Re- 
publican dogmas. While those dogmas were 
operating, we built here the greatest Nation 
on earth, We must recapture many of those 
lost Republican dogmas. 

3. Trying to look ahead 10 or 15 years, 
what are the greatest problems you foresee 
for the United States and the Republican 
Party?” 

Stay out of war, maintain a balanced 
budget, and prove to the so-called little 
fellow that he will suffer first and most 
from inflation caused by a constant unbal- 
anced budget. 

4. In the same period, what are the 
greatest opportunities you foresee for the 
United States and the Republican Party?” 
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Broad publicity reaching into every home 
in America, reaffirming the Republican 
principles of the free private enterprise sys- 
tem for which we firmly stand; invite every 
loyal American to join hands with us, that 
they and their children may continue to 
enjoy the profits and blessings of liberty. 

6. “Have you any other observations you 

think would be helpful to this committee 
in its attempt to state principles and ob- 
jectives as well as analyze problems and 
opportunities?” 
. Yes, we should employ several of the very 
best editorial writers to be found. They 
should be scattered north, south, east, and 
west; they should take the offensive for our 
party. Publicize the virtues of individual 
Republican candidates from the courthouse 
to the White House, and nail the radicals, 
labor racketeers, and leftwingers in the op- 
position party to the mast with no holds 
barred. Use effective salesmanship for our 
party first, and then fight the lying oppo- 
sition with truth and might. This we owe 
to our country. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ben F, JENSEN, 
Representative in Congress for the 
Seventh Iowa District. 


John Foster Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
not an American today with concern for 
our relationships on the international 
scene who has not experienced a be- 
numbing shock as he hears the word 
that our top diplomat, and one of the 
greatest international figures of the gen- 
eration, has been immobilized by a ma- 
lignant disease. 

The tears which our President could 
barely restrain fill the eyes of all of us 
who have been unwavering in our sup- 
port of our great Secretary of State, 
and as he bows to the inevitability of 
his Maker’s decree our sense of irrepa- 
rable loss is well nigh overwhelming. 

In every public address which I have 
delivered during the last 4 years I have 
underscored as heavily as I know how 
our dependence on this great and dedi- 
cated American. And I paid special 
tribute to his philosophy of going to 
the brink” as the only practical sum- 
mation of the principles of a sound for- 
eign policy that haye been enunciated 
since Theodore Roosevelt’s admonition 
as regards “carrying a big stick.” 

John Foster Dulies—diplomat, states- 
man, churchman—a soldier battling in 
the cold war who has been stricken on 
the field of battle. Here is a compatriot 
whose place in the Hall of Heroes is as- 
sured and whose place in the hearts of 
his countrymen will be kept forever 
warm by an affectionate admiration. 
May Almighty God in His boundless 
mercy put His healing hand on our 
brother and ease his hurt. And may 
He glve us strength to carry on in the 
spirit of this patriotic American. 
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“What Shall It Profit” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 16,1959 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 


several weeks ago I asked permission to . 


include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
prize-winning editorial by Dr. L. Nelson 
Bell entitled “What of Tomorrow?” 
This editorial was based on a trip to 
Korea and a study of the report of a 
special committee of our own Army, 
analyzing and giving reasons for the 
alarmingly high percentage of our own 
boys who, when taken prisoner by the 
Communists, eventually succumbed to 
brainwashing and became collaborators. 

Dr. Bell has written another prize- 
winning editorial entitled “What Shall 
It Profit?” which I herewith ask permis- 
sion to have printed in the RECORD. 

In this connection let me urge upon 
my colleagues the reading of a new book 
“In Every War but One,” by Eugene 
Kinkead, one of the able editors of the 
New Yorker. This book and the two 
editorials have much in common al- 
though neither author is acquainted 
with the other. I would like to quote 
from the description of this book: 

In every war but one that the United States 
has fought, the conduct of its servicemen 
who were captured and held in enemy 
prison camps presented no unforeseen prob- 
lems to the Armed Forces and gave rise to 
no particular concern in the country as a 
whole. 

Our experience in the Korean war, however, 
was different. Why? Why did 21 of the 
Americans captured as members of the United 
Nations forces decide to remain with the 
enemy? No other American captives— in all 
the wars in our history—had chosen not to 
return home because they preferred an 
enemy's form of government to our own. 
Why, in this war, had collaboration of 
prisoners with the enemy been so wide- 
spread that one out of three was known 
to have aided the enemy? Why were there 
80 many instances of prisoners behaving 
brutally to their fellow prisoners? Why was 
the prisoner mortality rate higher than in 
any other war in which this country had 
taken part—while among prisoners of an- 
other nation that fought beside us in the 
U.N, line there was not a single death? Why 
did no single American prisoner escape? 

Eugene Kinkead, one of the highly ac- 
complished .editors of the New Yorker— 
with the official permission of the Defense 
Department—has made a unique report on 
the intensive, 5-year study by the Army of 
the effect of Communist indoctrination of 
those of its men held prisoners of war in 
Korea—an overwhelming 90 percent of the 
total Americans so held. The highly dis- 
turbing and important findings produced by 
this investigation are here in this book—a 
fascinating study of vital interest to every 
American, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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ANOTHER Prize WINNING EDITORIAL 
(By H, B. D.) 

In 1953, our associate editor, Dr. Nelson 
Bell, received recognition by the Freedoms 
Foundation of Valley Forge for his Journal 
editorial “While Men Slept.” For this he was 
awarded a George Washington Medal. 

Last year Dr. Bell's editorial “What of To- 
morrow?” was selected as the top editorial 
of 1957—newspapers, secular and religious 
magazines all being included in the survey. 
For this Dr. Beli was honored at a special 
convention at Valley Forge—Gen. Curtis 
LeMay, ex-President Herbert Hoover, Mr, 
Cecil DeMille, Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, 
and Gen, Lewis B. Hershey also receiving 
awards, 

He received a lucite encased medal, a check 
for $1,000 and an exact replica of the watch 
George Washington carried at Valley Forge. 

Just as this issue of the Journal goes to 
the press we have been notified that Dr. Bell's 
editorial “What Shall It Profit?” which ap- 
peared in the May 21, 1958, issue of this 
Journal has received special second-place 
recognition, 

This editor is particularly gratified that 
this distinguished and dedicated foundation 
has selected this particular type of editorial 
as worthy of special recognition, 

Our congratulations to them, and to Dr. 
Nelson Bell. 


WIA SHALL Ir Paorrr? 
(By L. Nelson Bell, M.D., F. A. CS.) 


The world is intrigued with the scientific 
progress which makes an assault on the moon 
a very real possibility. In almost every realm 
of human endeavor new discoveries and their 
exploitation open up yistas for the future, 
limited solely by the boldness of imagination 
and the willingness to explore. 

To minimize present achievements or to 
question their ultimate dwarfing by those of 
the future is utterly foolish. In the writer's 
own specialty (surgery), the advances of the 
last dozen years have opened up fields at 
one time thought to be beyond the realm of 
successful approach, To illustrate: That 
which is being done in the area of cardiac, 
vascular, and neurosurgery is so startling 
that the public is but vaguely aware of it. 
For all of this we should thank God and 
take courage. s 

But it is imperative that we shall not be- 
come blinded either by that which man has 
accomplished, or that which yet lies in store 
for the future. It is desperately Important 
that we maintain our proper perspective. 
Man has never discovered, nor can he, any- 
thing which the Creator did not put there 
in the first place. For this reason it Is of 
primary importance that we accord to God 
His rightful place in His own universe. That 
He is so often ignored, or pushed into the 
shadows, by the assertiveness and blindness 
of man is but a reflection of man’s sinfulness 
and need for redemption. 

What shall it profit if we shall successfully 
conquer outer space, set up a station on the 
moon and attain domination of these hither- 
to unattainable areas of the universe if at 
the same time we do not learn of Him 
through whom alone the inner reaches of the 
soul are cleansed and disciplined? 

For a generation we have worked to es- 
tablish the highest living standards the world 
has ever known. Gracious living has be- 
come a reality for millions. Compared with 
the rest of the world we are wallowing in 
material prosperity. But what shall all of 
this profit us should we lose our national 
soul in the process? 


No amount of religiosity, or pious affirma- 
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tions or participation in church programs 
can compensate for the lust and selfishness 
and pride which is gnawing at the vitals of 
our moral and spiritual lives. 

Enamored with the achievements of 
today, and the promise of yet more ease 
living for tomorrow, we need to stop before 
it is too late and ask ourselves the question: 
“What does all of this profit it Christ is left 
outside the door?" How bleak and hopeless 
the future without Christ, and yet our desires 
seem so largely centered on the present. 

We are concerned about the problems of 
education. We are frantically trying to re, 
coup our lost supremacy in the realm of 
science. We recognize the very real 
of becoming a second-rate power from ® 
military standpoint. These and many sit) 
problems highly deserve our concern an 
should enlist our support for every legitimate 
and fruitful effort to improve the situation- 
But at the same time let us remember that * 
nation’s strength is to be found primarily 
in the character of its people, for i 
is righteousness which exalteth a nation ane 
sin that drags it down. The trend in Amer- 
ica, 80 far as moral and spiritual standards 
is concerned, is down and not up, of the 
flesh and not of the spirit. 

Because of this it Is of vital Importance 
that the church shall maintain her visio? 
and discharge her rightful function. We 
have no fault to find with those who would 
have the church exercise upon the con- 
temporary social order her influence for 
righteousness, provided there shall be ® 
comparable zeal to maintain the perso 
message of the church to sinners. 

The Holy Scriptures leave neither to the 
imagination nor the interpretation of men 
just what is the content of the Gospel mes“ 
sage and in the forefront of that m 


is the fact that men out of Christ are 108¢ 


sinners, that they need His cleansing an 
redeeming salvation, and that while the 
wages of sin is death the gift of God 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our 

It is the dilution, the evasion of, or 
substitution of something else for the mes 
sage of .sin, of righteousness and of judg- 
ment to come which is the most ominous 
sign on the horizon of contemporary 0 
tianity. We are rightly concerned aboni 
Christian race relations; about a just soci 
order; about a sense of world brotherhood 
which recognizes the needs and aspiration’ 
of the less fortunate, We long for just an 
durable peace, and sanction a multitude 
humanitarian activities, all of which t 
good—and for which we should strive. Bu 
what shall the attaining of all of thes? 
things profit us, or those for whom we 
concerned, unless at the same time J 
Christ is received as their Saviour from sin 
and made the Lord of their lives? 

The primary task of the church is to 
preach Christ, crucified, risen, and coming 
in triumph, What shall it profit in the 
church if she neglect this task or dilute thi 
content of the message while helping usher 
in a world order still in the clutches of 
Devil? 

We are not being facetious but are des- 
perately in earnest, We are in the graves 
danger of continuing to treat world symp- 
toms while we neglect the cause of ose 
symptoms—sin in the human heart and for 
which there is but one course, and for the 
preaching of which we and we alone are 
responsible, f 

Looking through the astigmatic lenses ° 
immediate problems we are in danger of 1057 
ing sight of those which are ultimate an 
eternal. The Apostle Paul reminded _ 
Corinthian Christians that he had put o 
things first: For I delivered unto you frs 
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of ripen Which T also received, how that 
Christ or our according to the 
Scriptures” (T Cor. 15: 3). 

Tt is because this is no longer the primary 
ev ge of so many pulpits across America 
ch We as people, ond the church as the 
1 stand in jeopardy. God is not going 
pig mocked. The salvation He wrought 
2 for mankind in the counsels of eternity 

d brought into effect on the cross of Cal- 
Vary is God's way and there is no other. 
sae every activity and emphasis the indi- 
Sheen Christian and the church as such 

uld ask the sobering question: “What 
56 it profit if T carry this through to a 
oceasful conclusion—only to lose my own 
or the souls cf those who need the 
Ge that Christ died for our sins?” 

There is no better way to keep our per- 
ve of time and eternity than to fre- 
Wently ask ourselves the question; What 

Shall it pront? 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Get the Governmont Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am including a reprint of an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the July 1958 
issue of Farm and Ranch magazine, 
published in Nashville, Tenn. 

Readers of Farm and Ranch were 
asked what they thought on several na- 
tional issues. The figures shown below 
on the survey will be of interest to all of 
vou. The article follows: 


Get the Government = Farmand Ranch" asked: “What do you think about these nalional 
tssues?’'—Here is how our readers answered 


Number | Percent 


1, Conperatives should be taxed, 
Dat umd locally, ut samit 
VP is as corporations. 
jean rates should be raised tin- 
uding raten on magaziiies) to 
Snuble the Tust Ode Depart- 
Ment to break oven. 


z Government shonid gusruntee 
8 priog ut 9 tw mat por- 
parity, anid control prò- 

duction on tujur rops. : 


* Farming should return to a free 
iy and-domund a. ns 
Possible, with mint- 

mum Government control. 


* Publio ulllitles should be dé 
y lo and rute by pri- 
E uty Sn buntes instead of by 
6 emmong, 

States shoul rub their own 
Without tet uri 
from Federat Garen 
and: Feder! nid to schools 

7. kus be stoppod. 
Autoacntiem in achouls shonld he 
Prevented by uny legal mows. 


E. Fedteent aid to States moans ex- 
41 ieh taacs, waste 
D Foderalcuntrol. Itsiwold 

„ Sers mob red. 
bp ary Benson le dolng a good 
un Secretary of Agriculture. 


even. 
3. Government should not gnar- 


7 cunt holy 


35.0 9. Scorvtary Benson is not doing a 


Number Poreent 


1. Cooperatives should not pay 27.8 
Federal and lomi taxes on 
sae basis as corporations. 

2. Postul rates should not he 
ruled (including rates on 
magazines) to enuble the Post 
Olle Department to brouk 


anteo support prices at 20 to 
10% percent of parity, ang 
am trol production on major 


oro. 

4. Feniing should not return to a 
froc sapjly-and-demand sys- 
tam, as spon as Possible, with 
minimum Government con- 


trol, 

8. Public utMitles should not be 
developed and operated by 
wivate companies instead of 
hy the Government. 

6, Federal nid ta schouls 48 good 
und necessury, 


12. 5 


15.0 


7. Integration in schools should 
not be prevented by dogal 
mană. 

8. Fodera} ald is good becanse it 
holps the poorer States which 

themselves. It 

should be continued: 


good jub us Socrelury of Agri- 


vulture, 


Br ee A A ee eee ee a — 


rea gre tauren above ant based on a titel of 2,010 returns, Individuni totals may vary since in some cases 


did not ente a thalu 


H 
VE SOUTHERN Ans TESA RADICALLY CHANGED 
THEIR THINKING, OR HAVZ THEY BEEN NIS- 
JUpGrn? 


ware Majority of Farm and Ranch readers 
zine answered a recent survey in this maga- 
ing Resid answers which were quite surpris- 
may be and Ranch editors. And they 
Politi considerably more surprising to some 
the Clans who think they're voting the way 
Majority wanta them to vote. 
and Ranch editors were anxious to 
tions hat our readers think on yital ques- 
Of the day, Unlike some surveys this 
dut to 8 conducted, not to prove something, 
elan ee something out. As every statisti- 
figure. ows, figures don't lie but liars do 
Forty bowlegged and 40 knockkneed 
r in a room average out 80 straight- 
The 


— 


women. 
ang startling facts: 72.2 percent of Farm 
f readers answering this survey 
and } Co-ops should pay the same national 
Rint oe taxes as corporations; that an al- 
ing Tanbelievabie 87.5 percent favor return- 
âystemn. an to a free supply-and-domand 
as soon us possibie, with minimum 


Government controls; that 75.2 percent vote 
that Federal aid to States should be stopped. 

We leave it to the reader—and to the ex- 
perts—to explain this return. True, some of 
the questions are a choice betwoen black and 
white, when many readers might prefer some 
shade of gray, On the other hand, to have 
included gray arcas would possibly have com- 
plicated the survey and made clear-cut an- 
swers less likely. 

Also, Farm and Ranch has previously edi- 
torialized on these problems, 20 perhaps the 
Farm and Ranch audience is preconditioned 
and does not represent the typical southern 
farm audience. 

Perhaps the survey is partially a tribute 
to Farm and Ranch’s literate, serlous-minded 
audience, Or, perhaps it indicates a sharp 
change in farmer thinking which is as yet 
largely unrecognized in political circles. 

Perhaps it indicates that people are awake 
to the dangers of a centralized Socialist-labor 
welfare state and are ready to follow the 
right kind of leadership; honest no-ax-to- 
grind leadership fighting for the best inter- 


_ ests of America, Perhaps farm people are fed 
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up with Government bureauracy, waste, 
pork-barrel politics, foreign giveaway, infia- 
tion—fed up with farm programs which have 
piled fallure on top of failure, mistake on top 
of mistake, and left the farmer worse off than 
if there had not been any program. There's 
no doubt that there's been a change in 
southern graksroots thinking—so much so 
that some southern Congressmen with thoir 
ears to the ground have asked Secretary Ben- 
son how they can get off the hook, They’re 
now ready to renounce some of the ridicu- 
lous farm programs they've supported since 
the first little pigs were plowed under. They 
want to get back to supply and demand, 
commonsense, and the multiplication table 
without losing face and votos: 

The results of this survey indicate the 
southern farmer once more reasserts his his- 
toric independence, his fear of government, 
his devotion to celf-help, and his love of free- 
dom. We would not be truthful if we failed 
to state that we are greatly surprised—and 
greatly gratified—by what the response 
showed. We plan to continue testing our 
readers“ attitudes and convictions on other 
subjects. And we'll continhe to report the 
results, whether bowlegged or knockkneed. 


Report of Dr. William M. Hitzig on the 
Ravensbrueck Lapins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. ZELENKO, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I take this 
opportunity of placing in the RECORD a 
most significant report by one of the 
world’s leading physicians, Dr. William 
M. Hitzig. 

This distinguished American and hu- 
manitarian is once again acting in the 
case of humanity. 8 

Dr. William. M. Hitzig, of New York, 
served as medical consultant to the Hiro- 
shima maidens project. J 

The volunteer band of Americans that 
brought 25 atomic bomb victims to the 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, for 
plastic and reconstructive surgery has 
recently been called upon to help in the 
rehabilitation of a group of Polish vic- 
tims of Nazi medical atrocities, known 
as the Ravensbrueck Lapins. 

On their behalf Dr. Hitzig proceeded 
in October 1958, to Warsaw, Poland. 
His purpose was to examine the sur- 
vivors of these experiments with the 
view of bringing to America these who 
can be benefited by medical care. 

What follows is Dr. Hitzig's report on 
his visit to Warsaw to, Mr. Normen 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review 
of Literature. The greater part of the 
report was written while he was in 
Africa with Dr, Albert Schweitzer. It 
ere on his return to New 

ork. 


The report follows: 


LAMBARENE, 
FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 
October 20, 1958. 
Here amidst the relative peace and serenity 
of Albert. Schweitzer'’s Lambarene, I have 
found the first opportunity since leaving 
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Warsaw to prepare a comprehensive report 
for you on the Ravensbrueck Lapins project. 
I believe I can safely say that the commit- 
tee, which included Jeanne Benenson, Erica 
Anderson, and yours truly, performed well in 
a rather delicate situation. The frult of our 
labors will probably first see light some 
months hence when the cornerstone we have 
laid during our two recent Warsaw visits will 
come into prominent focus—assuming, of 
course, that the project will meet no obstruc- 
tions from any untoward (at present un- 
foreseen) sources seeking to thwart its birth 
and development. 

The Polish project, especially its genesis 
with its Initial labor pains, has been a source 
of great satisfaction to our committee, if I 
may be permitted to speak for the entire 
group. 

Working in the front alley of a confused 
world situation, with Poland's unique role as 
it relates to the East-West struggle not yet 
clearly delineated, this medical and pub- 
lic relations combine turned in an excellent 
performance in the art of creating and main- 
taining good will. This seemed a herculean 
task the moment we touched Polish soll, be- 
cause we became aware very early of the con- 
trasting forces involved in the Polish political 
upheaval. From our initial contacts with 
the distinguished Polish medical committee 
appointed by the health ministry and by 
ZBOWID (the Polish governmental agency 
for the care of concentration camp survivors) 
at a conference held on the day after our 
arrival, we realized that our future work with 
the Lapins had to take into consideration a 
much broader canvas than we had originally 
anticipated. As a result, we sought, and we 
were prepared for, new vistas which steadily 
unfolded themselyes until our enthusiasm 
for the project eventually reached a much 
higher pitch than it had at the beginning. 

Here I must confess that when Miss Caro- 
line Ferriday first consulted me about the 
Lapins project in December of 1957, and even 
much later when you were already involyed 
in its implementation, I was still uncertain 
about the feasibility of bringing the Polish 
ladies to the United States for medical care. 
At that time I could not foresee how such a 
project could possibly exert a beneficial in- 
fluence in fostering brotherly love on the 
international scene, nor how we could find 
more than superficial justification for our 
own involvement as the original Hiroshima 
committee in a Polish reparations problem 
which, after all, concerned only that tiny 
segment of “Ravensbrueck” Poles who had 
survived Nazi barbarism under the plumage 
of experimental surgery. 

After several days in Poland my uncertain- 
ties gradually vanished. My change of heart 
occurred when our committee began to docu- 
ment horrendous episodes of criminal sur- 
gery that were perpetrated from 1940 to 1945 
in the concentration camp at Rovensbrueck. 
as well as other inhumanities that were di- 


rected against the Polish people everywhere, 


not only in other concentration camps 
throughout Central and Eastern Europe, but 
in every nook and corner of Poland. (Shelled 
facades of almost every old building still 
stand in Warsaw to bear silent testimony to 
those grim and heroic days of Nazi butch- 
ery.) Even then, I was still guarded about 
my complete approbation for the plan to 
aid only a selected group of Ravensbrueck 
victims. About 1 week later when I returned 
to Warsaw, following a hurried tour of Mos- 
cow, I was convinced that the Ravensbrueck 
Lapins project deserved our full-hearted and 
active support; even if it served as only a 
symbolic gesture. I knew, however, that sev- 
eral disturbing angles still had to be solved, 
My trans-Atlantic telephone call to you from 
Warsaw betrayed my earliest feelings. And 
my initial written report, submitted to Mrs. 
Benenson several days later, represented my 
unbridled thinking at that time. 
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To understand the broad significance of 
the Lapins project, it is not necessary to re- 
live the human of a decade and a 
half ago nor view it against the background 
of Polish history today. Yet, being on the 
Warsaw scene and coming face to face with 
the many unsolved human problems that 
have persisted since the Nazi marauders will- 
fully ransacked the minds and hearts and 
polluted the bodies of Poles in their care- 
fully planned strategy of Poland’s gradual 
extermination, helped me gather unforget- 
able impressions. I gained these not only 
from the agonizing, incredulous stories of 
broken, middle-aged women who still bore 
their visible and invisible scars of the bit- 
ter struggle for survival during years of 
confinement at Ravensbrueck, but also from 
casual meetings with every-day people in all 
walks of Polish life who still suffer emo- 
tionally from both the unsavory flavors of 
Nazi occupation, and from the ruthless 
Stalinist domination that followed. 

Each and every Pole I met deplored the 
heinous crimes of the recent past as well 
as the present down-trodden spirit of the 
“People’s Poland.” I will never forget their 
whispers: “Look what has happened to our 
poor Poland,” as they pointed shamefully, 
with tears, to the towering eyesore in the 
heart of Warsaw. “You can see it from 
every part of our beloved city.. We call it 
our ‘birthday cake.“ This architectural 
Babel, a gift from Stalin to the Polish 
people, is styled after Moscow University 
and is known as the Palace of Art and Cul- 
ture, “It reminds us forever that our coun- 
try is even now, as it has been throughout 
its history, a helpless buffer state molded at 
will by our powerful neighbors.” 

I gained my impression from meeting 
bureaucrats of the higher and lower echelons 
of Polish officialdom whose minds revealed 
a subtle kind of dichotomy in their cryptic 
thinking which was intended to hide from 
obvious view their basic patriotism toward 
the mother country. 

I gained my impression from visiting the 
concentration camp at Oswiecim (Ausch- 
witz), now a museum, and seeing firsthand 
the residual of the flagrant cruelties and of 
the ideological tramplings which man had 
imposed upon man—inhumanities that out- 
stripped (quantitatively, if not qualitatively) 
the ancient barbarism of the orientals. 
This workshop of bestiality emphasized even 
more the incomprehensible dynamics behind 
the purposeless and pseudo-scientific experi- 
mentation of Ravensbrueck. 

I gained my impression from heart-to- 
heart discussions with Polish medical men 
and women who practice their respective spe- 
clalities of surgery and medicine under gov- 
ernmental control. However, their thinking, 
unlike that in the U.S.S.R., was not tainted 
elther through fear or through constant ex- 
posure to ideological regimentation. They 
revealed, instead, a common heritage with 
the traditions of Western medicine, which 
brought joy in “doing for others,” especially 
wherever there was a need for alleviation of 
human pain and suffering. When greater 
confidence on a personal basis was finally 
attained, they spoke to us freely of the pres- 
ent confusing Polish situation, of the need 
for these Lapins to go to America to repre- 
sent, not only their own cause, but that of 
their countrymen who had shared similar 
(and some even more tragic) fates. (Al- 
most every Polish family bore the cross of 
one casualty or another during World War 
II.) They made us understand the broad 
significance and the humane implications of 
America’s open arms, of the great urgency 
for Poland to continue to create and main- 
tain meaningful ties with the West, of their 
own personal harassments as professional 
servants of the state, and of the relentless 
role that their powerful neighbors play di- 
rectly and indirectly in thwarting the full- 
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ness of their daily lives. They stressed the 
psychological benefits of renewed hope (in 
contrast to present despair) that would re- 
sult from such a visit to America—and of 
untold rewards that would be heaped not 
only upon each Lapin, but upon Polish peo- 
ple everywhere. In this way, they poin 
out, the world would not forget the infamy 
of recent Nazis medical and surgical experi- 
mentation, thus helping to insure that such 
atrocities could never be repeated. 

The canvas broadened constantly during 
my two Polish visits. When I returned from 
Moscow, I became immediately aware, despite 
previous inconveniences and restrictions in 
Warsaw, that, relatively speaking, greater 
freedom did exist in Poland—a country now 
hopefully veering more and more to 
Western standards. A sense of heaviness and 
exploitation seemed strangely lifted from mY 
mind and body when I returned to Warsaw: 
I felt free to breathe more deeply once 
more—even to wheeze if I chose to do s0: 
realized that even in Communist ranks there 
had been a tendency to lean toward the 
West under a political modification called 
revisionism, as opposed to the dogmatism 
old line Stalinism and that Gomulka was 
doing his utmost to clean house of both 
left and right wing elements to maintain the 
precarious balance of his avowed aim to lead 
Poland on the road to a form of moderate 
socialism. I had learned earlier from my 
attempt to contact revisionist thinkers and 
journalists that their wings had been clipped 
because Gomulka regarded revisionism 
synonymous with bourgeois-liberal tenden- 
cies of a nature more sympathetic to the 
West. 

It was in this political climate of verifica- 
tion and the abolition of revisionism that 
our committee visited Poland and which 
makes our work with the Lapins, to my 
mind, even more important at this time. 
The need for such contacts can readily be 
gleaned, for example, from my failure to es- 
tablish a footing with Polish intellec 
A journalist and prominent revisionist would 
not even talk to me on the telephone. She 
bluntly told my interpreter she could not be 
seen with an American no less talk to him 
on the phone since “One never knows whose 
telephones are being tapped and when. 
Her husband was recently transferred from 
an important editorial post to head an in- 
significant Tageblatt“ in the hinterland. 
I was shocked when she refused to accept ® 
gift from an American friend for whom i 
had carried it this great distance unless 
could quietly deposit it at a club for journal- 
ists in Warsaw. Even the poet Sion: 

I was told, could no longer maintain aDY 
obvious communications with people from 
the West, especially with Americans. 

learned from visitors at the Bristol Hotel. 
as well as from members of the lesser intel- 
ligentsia, that Poland could at this time g9 
no further toward Western standards of po- 
litical freedom. That was why Gomulka was 
now forcing discontinuation of university 
student publications which were critical of 
government policy. That was why, in addi- 
tion to clamping down on universities, he 
was stricturing the intellectuals, the journal- 
ists, the philosophers, etc.; he was extend 

the tightening up processes now to include 
even lesser Polish contacts with the West. 

Despite all these cross-currents and seem- 
ing contradictions, I feel that Poland still 
holds a unique position as a nation behind 
the Iron Curtain and deserves our fullest 
consideration for the following reasons: 

1. Its moderate socialism differs from its 
parent model, the U.S.S.R., in two outstand- 
ing respects: 

(a) Private farming exists in Poland, 85 
opposed to collective farming in the 
USSR. Available statistics state that about 
80 to 85 percent of Polish farming is pri 
vately owned, 
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(b) There ts a policy of co-existence or ac- 
With the Catholic church. This, I 

: is only a short-lived, transitory affair, 
Props te the fact that Poland 18 regarded as 
ing pe Catholic country in Europe. Judg- 
our y an intimate conversation I had with 
Uunist guide who was presumably 

mittes y selected to accompany our com- 
— to Oswiecini concentration camp, the 
ook for Catholicism in Poland ls not too 

die y I quote: “Catholicism will eventually 
With the death of the older generation. 
drin younger generation is having a different 
i up. The piety that has existed, 
be Still exists, in the old will never again 
wie of the young.” I later learned that 
government has already cracked down on 


ormal reli, 
Sct gious ten in state-su ried 
ching ppo: 


are 


a essing steadily from orders meted 
old red the upper echelon. Some remnants of 
em hen it was steeped in the West- 

tradition, still remain—as in the Zela- 
reels Wola, the estate which marks the 
War Place of Chopin, an hour's ride out of 

Saw. Here every Sunday during the 
ang Months, between the hours of ten 
tae twelve, outstanding concert pianists 
tn toying the old Chopin piano) perform 

© regality of the West. The doors and 
the WS Of the old house are opened to let 
Sather 0 Teach the thousands who have 

fred on the lawn to hear It. The shab- 
— ot the modern audience contrasts 
ftalist tically with the austerity and the cap- 
unit Splendor of the past, but both seem 
mu a by the universal bond that great 
Usic always inspires. 

Despite recent restrictions there is nev- 
Treaa everywhere in Poland a sense of 
readin of expression of which the Pole 
Prio Y boasts when he discusses the days 

T to October 1958. Although this may 
Polish n in time, I found that among the 
Sense Professors, in particular, there was a 
out Of academic freedom, even though their 
tr od opinions were only confidentially 
— — in this political climate, as dramatl- 
the 8 in both the relative freedom of 
hun, U8) mind to still speak out and in its 
Proj Tor western ties of any sort, that our 
tag's became suddenly urgent to me as a 
Unique? for spreading the gospel at this 
ing © period in world history. An interest- 
ata unde Which may be revealing occurred 

er given for our committee by ZBO- 

» There, while sitting beside Mr. Banach, 
bumiiite. dent, of ZBOWID, I told him in all 
1 ty that our project was but a “drop 
lat Ocean” in the longstanding happy re- 
— P that has existed between our re- 
Ve peoples since the birth of our Na- 
Stateg 2 Quickly disagreed with me and 
i “No, it is like a river flowing into the 

Part or This contradictory thinking on the 
in the an alleged Communist was puzzling 
but nent ot what was going on in Poland, 
enthusiasm with which Mr, Banach 

Bi red the Lapins project, under the aegis 
Even | may nevertheless be significant, 
Project £ I repeat myself, indications for the 

LT st, and they are as follows: 

treat thon diagnose and, if possible 
ie and indirect ills of the La- 
amyio pecially to exclude the possibility of 
ts 1 „ & complication that often re- 
rom longstanding suppuration, eg. 

any) yelitis. Most of their serious ills (if 
Would fall within the realm of internal 

© or psychiatry and, in my opinion, 

y be treated anywhere medically 

logically, But even just the 
tality ca, with all its byplay, hospi- 
therape + might offer adequate psycho- 
utie benefits, as in the case of the 
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Hiroshima maidens, where the psychological 
regeneration that took place while they were 
in the United States of America was perhaps 
even more effective than the act of lessening 
the physical scars through cosmetic surgery. 

2. From a surgical standpoint, plastic or 
reconstructive surgery might be remotely 
indicated in a few badly mutilated cases, 
the mutilation being caused not only by the 
original surgical disfigurement of the Nazi 
pseudo-experimentation, but possibly by the 
attempts to drain bone abscesses or deep- 
Suppurations within the operated extremi- 
ties. It is not at all unlikely that subse- 
quent unsuccessful Polish attempts, after 
the war ended, to improve the late sequelae 
of the initial criminal operations, may have 
added to the tissue distortion and scarring. 

3. The issue may be debatable as to whether 
at this late date it would serve any useful 
purpose to remove from man's memory the 
weeds which have almost crowded out and 
erased the unforgivable cruelties and bes- 
tialities of Nazi medicine. Nevertheless I 
feel that there is great merit in recalling to 
the minds of the world's peoples the infamy 
that horrified mankind when it was exposed 
at the Nuremberg trials over a decade ago, 
and which has been so quickly forgotten. 
The Lapins bore living testimony against 
their torturers, and, although the scientific 
purposes of these surgical crimes have never 
come to light, it is assumed that they were 
expressions of national policy under the Nazi 
regime. These men of science were strange- 
ly employed either through fear or dedica- 
tion as the instruments or puppets for per- 
manently establishing the concept of the 
super race. In this way, the Nazi rulers 
hoped that perpetuation of Aryanism as a 
dominant people could be assured for all 
time—a dominance which would exist not 
only in Europe but throughout the rest of 
the world. The rekindling of such knowl- 
edge about human bestiality might deter 
future generations of the human race from 
committing similar crimes against man, a 
purpose which the presence of the Lapins 
in America would serve immeasurably, 

4. The subtle handling of this delicate sub- 
ject of Nazi criminal experimentation might 
achieve one of the most important hopes of 
the Polish people, including that of ZBOWID, 
namely the prompt settlement of the repara- 
tions claims against Germany which, to date, 
she has refused to recognize, The Bonn Gov- 

“ernment has offered as an explanation for 
this action the fact that there are no diplo- 
matic reiations between Poland and Ger- 
many at the present time. Iam hopeful that 
such a good will journey of the Lapins to 
America, if properly handled, might help not 
only in causing Germany to reconsider the 
reparations problem, but In establishing also 
a better understanding on other subjects that 
are at present harassing the relations be- 
tween Gerrfany and Poland. 

5. The Polish people who reside behind the 
Tron Curtain might feel the influence of the 
Lapins’ presence in America. This nucleus 
of women could serve as a means to broad- 
cast by word of mouth how good will and 
brotherly love operate through freedom and 
Kindness. Experience has taught us, we 
may borrow from the Hiroshima story, that 
our Polish visitors could be excellent ambas- 
eadors of good will to perpetuate the human 
story of America—just as the Hiroshima 
Maidens were when they returned to Japan 
2 years ago. 

6. To teach the Lapins some gainful occu- 
pation during their stay in America, which 
might aid them later in their battle for 
survival. Many of them have been disabled 
by disease and have lived in penury without 
some means of earning a livelihood. 

At a tea given by Dr. Eleanora Reicher, the 
professor of rheumatology, she made a plea 
for American physiotherapists to come to 
Poland to teach the citizens the specialty of 
physical medicine which has reached a high 
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degree of technocratic efficiency in the 
United States of America. The professor has 
been greatly distressed that so little heip 
has been given to young people who suffer 
serious disability from Still's disease or from 
rheumatoid arthritis. Mrs. Benenson pro- 
posed that the Warsaw committee select 
from among those who will be coming to 
America a group whose interest might be 
to lessen the suffering of those less fortunate 
who will be remaining in Poland, She 
thought that arrangements could be made 
through cooperation with American institu- 
tions whereby they could observe and acquire 
some knowledge of either physiotheraphy or 
occupational therapy. 

During my second visit to Warsaw, I re- 
peated Mrs. Benenson's original suggestion to 
Dr, Dworakowska, who as assistant to Dr, 
Reicher was equally dedicated to this phase 
of the rehabilitation program for the disabled 
young. (I was told that Dr. Reicher was 
stricken with a heart attack on the eve of 
my arrival from Moscow.) I urged her to 
select a group of volunteers from amongst 
the Lapins and introduce them to the needs 
of rheumatology. They would thus become 
better versed in this field prior to their de- 
parture for America. I thought that in this 
way the Lapins would learn the rheumatology 
problem as it exists in their country and be- 
come fired with enthusiasm to see this prob- 
lem through when they arrive in our midst. 
I also told Dr. Dworakowska that I would 
present this phase of the problem to our com- 
mittee in New York and, if approved, we 
would solicit the cooperation of American re- 
habilitation centers such as that headed by 


on a therapeutic level. I had no foreknowl- 
edge at that time of this possible phase of the 
project. 

7. The humanitarian implications of the 
project are tremendous, They are obviously 
of great value for international consumption 
as an American expression of good will and of 
brotherly love, emanating from private 
citizens and not from governmental sources. 
I learned via cable from Jeanne Benenson 
that Ambassador Lacey, head of our State 
Department East-West contacts staff, had 
endorsed this project wholeheartedly. This 
bilateral endorsement from both Communists 
and Americans at this stage was most en- 
couraging. 

If certain suggestions are accepted, I hope 
the project will be executed as quickly as 
possible. 

‘Thus far, I have discussed the contradictory 
forces that served as background for our 
project and have indicated the need for ac- 
cepting the Lapins project even before I re- 
ported on the mechanics of our visit to War- 
Let me, therefore, take you now to the 
conference room at the Orthopedic Clinic of 
Professor Gruca on the morning following 
our arrival, 

An assemblage of about 30 physicians 
met us when we entered the long room, and 
we found them sitting on both sides of a 
lengthy conference table at which refresh- 
ments were being seryed continuously. In 
adjoining anterooms, the women of Ravens- 
brueck waited patiently for the conference 
to begin. Professor Gruca, a distinguished 
orthopedist, made the opening address and 
then called upor each attending physician 
to present the case of the Lapin who had 
been assigned to his particular care. As 
each Lapin appeared, she took her place in 
a chair. They ranged in age from about 30 
to 60 years. They sat motionless, as if iso- 
lated from the world about them, and lis- 
tened to a scientific recitation of the genesis 
of their scars—the lengths in centimeters, 
the depths and how their organs were af- 
fected by the presence of pus that oozed 
from their wounds over a long period of 
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time. Theirs were pale faces, sickly faces, 
tortured faces, embarrassed faces, faces 
bathed in tears as they followed a minute 
recital of the cruelties they had suffered. 
Only a few looked upon their situation 
stoically, probably compelled by sheer pride 
not to betray the tragedy of their concen- 
tration camp days. Most of them, however, 
were unable to control their emotions. 

One former prisoner related her story to 
me. It was a characteristic one that could 
apply to all members of the group. Her 
tragedy began in August, 1942, when she was 
among a group of Polish women from War- 
saw and Lublin who were repeatedly tor- 
tured on the slightest provocation. Not in- 
frequently, deaths from torture or from fir- 
ing squads occurred before their eyes. It 
was part of their daily routine of being 
alive and of living. 

“One day,” she related, “I was suddenly 
pulled out of the barracks and, together with 
several of my girl friends, was brought into 
the camp I was ordered to He 
down on a crude operating table, I asked 
the purpose of the operation, since I had no 
complaints. No answer came, so I refused 
to obey their command. When they finally 
overpowered me, I was thrown onto the 
table and gauze saturated with ether was 
stuffed into my mouth. I feel asleep. I do 
not know when I awoke, but I found myself 
lying in bed shaking with terror. Both my 
legs and thighs were in casts extending up 
to the groin. Openings had apparently been 
cut into the casts at the level of the shin- 
bones. I will never forget the agonizing 
pain I suffered that day. What was most 
horrible was that no one told me what had 
been done—and why. Naturally, I thought 
this was the end. 

“On the following day, several Germans 
in SS uniforms covered with white gowns 
came to my crude bed. One of them, pre- 
sumably a physician, injected some oily sub- 
stance through the opening in the cast. The 
pain was excruciating, and I had the sensa- 
tion after the injection that my calves had 
increased tremendously in size. My fever 
rose to over 40 degrees (over 104° F.). My 
stomach became upset and I vomited 
throughout that night. 

“A week later, the casts were brutally re- 
moved, and the physician (may God forgive 
me for giving him that title) incised the 
swollen, pussy wounds with a scalpel, and 
disregarding my torturing pain, he contin- 
ued to examine the wound for a lengthy 
period. I endured a hectic fever for a long 
time, and the wounds did not heal for 
months and months. I was only able to move 
about, with great difficulty, 6 weeks later. 
In the meantime, I learned that my Polish 
friends who had come to the sickroom with 
me on that fateful day had been similarly 
butchered. 

“The pain and the fever continued, and it 
seemed my suffering would never end. Walk- 
ing precipitated insufferable pain. For some 
strange reason, the physicians who had pre- 
viously been concerned about my legs sud- 
denly lost interest. Occasionally, when one 
did inquire about my health, it was not to 
discuss my physical condition, but only to 
sneer at me with disgust. Pus continued to 
drain as if from a faucet, and only after a 
year did the wounds begin to granulate 
slowly and heal. At the present time, long 
deep scars are present in both my calves and 
in the lower part of my thighs, which cause 
me great discomfort and disability—but I 
am thankful that I am alive.” 

The Medical Commission at the conference 
that first morning consisted of leading War- 
saw professors and their staffs. It was headed 
by Prof. Dr. A. Gruca as chairman, and in- 
cluded Prof. Dr. Z. Askanas, Docent Dr. I. 
Hausmanowa, Docent Dr. Z. Molowski, and 
Dr. H. Dworakowska. After the presentation 
of each of the Lapins, including their his- 
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tories, the physical findings, the X-ray ex- 
aminations, and the recommendations for 
therapy, the meeting ended with a summing- 
up speech by Professor Gruca. He then 
called upon me to address the group for a 
few minutes. I told them the purpose of 
our visit was to help the victims of the 
criminal experiments and that it was our 
hope that the women who had suffered these 
bestial brutalities would enventually be in- 
vited by our committee to come to America. 
I assured the doctors that these women in 
Poland had had the best care that modern 
medicine anywhere could offer, and that we 
in America could not improve on any of the 
methods of therapy which they have already 
received in their own country. 

That evening, a special meeting was or- 
ganized at the Orthopedic Hospital where all 
the victims gathered. At this meeting, 
Jeanne Benenson and I talked to them indi- 
vidually. The women seemed most enthusi- 
astic about our visit and exhibited great 
cheer, 43 each one of them came up to be 
examined (the examinations being limited 
solely to the neck, the heart, and the blood 
pressure), Mrs, Benenson asked them 
whether they would be willing to take the 
trip to the United States. Only about 35 
answered affirmatively. One of the older 
women who has passed the sixth decade of 
life said, “I would like to go but I am too 
old. Better that I let my place go to a 
younger person.” When the examinations 
and the meeting were over, the women stood 
up as a group and sang beautiful and warm 
Polish folk songs, songs that moved the 
spirit and the soul. They were unlike the 
tragic song which I still recall which the 
Hiroshima girls sang at the cenotaph in 
Hiroshima prior to their departure for 
America and which they resolved, once here, 
never to sing again, And they never did. 

Here in Lambarene, I have thought a 
great deal about the fate of the Lapins’ 
project, What will happen when we, the 
Warsaw committee, return? Will the proj- 
ect be endorsed by the whole committee? 
And what will be the reaction of the Ameri- 
can public? Many more questions will prob- 
ably be asked of us: “Will our Government 
approve the project?“ Inasmuch as you 
head our committee, you probably more than 
anyone else will have to face these questions 
in your travels about the country. In that 
case, my medical evaluation of the Lapins’ 
health as it exists today may be of help to 
you. Of course, my impressions are based on 
my own superficial or limited examination 
and mostly on the findings presented to our 
committee at the conference with the Polish 
Medical Commission. I will attempt to sum- 
marize them in a general way. These evalu- 
ations have already been tabulated on indi- 
vidual cards in joint session with Professor 
Askanas and are already in your possession. 

The examinations as transmitted to us by 
the official Polish Medical Commission re- 
vealed that there was almost universal scar- 
ring of the lower extremities following the 
operative incisions. The latter involyed one 
or both legs and either one or both thighs. 
In some, both thighs and legs were incised 
once or twice or on occasions three times. In 
others, the multiple incisions seemed illogi- 
cally arranged. In four Instances, only in- 
jections were employed in these pseudo-sci- 
entific experiments. The injections were pre- 
sumably of infectious material (the bacteria 
of gas gangrene, and probably the bacteria of 
tetanus or of pyogenic infections), but the 
nature of these could not be determined. In 
a few cases, in addition to the incisions, 
manipulations or fractures, even removal of 
segments of bones of the lower extremities 
were carried out. It appeared also that ex- 
periments to graft bone tissue were on the 
Ravensbrueck agenda, German surgeons 
from a nearby military sanitorium (probably 
Hohenlychen) were supplied with sections of 
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bone to mend bone deficiencies In soldiers. 
These healthy Polish women of Ravensbrueck 
were therefore designated to serve as a living 
bone bank. Small splinters or larger segments 
of the bones of the legs were removed for this 
purpose. Foot bones, and at times bones of 
varying size were removed from shoulder 
bones, collar bones, and even from the spine. 
I was told that an entire shoulder girdle with 
the attached extremity was removed from 
some Polish girls in the attempt to graft 
them on Germans whose shoulders were sey- 
ered by war explosions, but that these vie- 
tims never survived to tell their gruesome 
tales to the world. 

In some, or possibly even in many of thes® 
incision cases, the infections that ensu 
following surgical manipulation were a con- 
sequence to the infectious material that was 
willfully introduced into the operated 
wounds. In others, the infections that en- 
sued may have resulted from lack of aseptic 
technique, because the nature of the proce~ 
dure was frequently complicated by 
violence which members of the Gestapo or 
of the SS exhibited in their attempt to over- 
power their unwilling victims. Anesthesia 
was just thrown into their faces without any 
mask. 

As far as I can see, the degree of scarring 
and distortion of an operated extremity was 
dependent upon the following factors: 

1. The severity, duration, and the nature 
of the suppurative condition (directly in- 
duced or accidental due to poor technique) 
at the operative site. 

2. The integrity of the underlying bone 
when segments of bone for bone grafts were 
partially or totally removed. 

3. The occurrence of soft tissue abscesses 
requiring incision and drainage or of re- 
curring osteomyelitis with sequestration. In 
some cases, there were frequent recurrences 
even 13 to 16 years later. I was told that 
the latest recurrence occurred as recently 
as 1 year ago. 

4. Depending upon the initial operative 
trauma, the following sequelae 
which distorted the affected extremity 
secondarily: 

(a) There was atrophy of muscles. 

(b) There was atrophy of bones leading to 
foreshortening of the affected extremity and 
consequently, because of the poor posture 
that ensued, to secondary changes detri- 
mental to the spine. 

(c) There was osteoporosis (or softening 
of the bones) and periostitis of bones at the 
site of the infection. 

(d) There was ankylosis (contractures of 
joints) at the site of the infection. 

(e) There were peroneal nerve injuries, 
either those that followed direct incision of 
the nerve at the time of the criminal opera- 
tlons or secondarily due to damage by the 
suppurative processes or by constriction of 
neighboring scars that developed following 
long-standing infection. There were se 
cases of foot drop among the Lapins for this 
reason, and neuro-surgical repair was evi- 
dently carried out and may again be at- 
tempted in such instances after careful eval- 
uation in our country. 

(f) Other nerve injuries, such as damage 
to cutaneous nerves, either the direct result 
of incision at the time of the criminal opera- 
tions or following long-standing suppuration, 
leading to all sorts of muscle aches and pains 
(myalgias), neuralgias, etc. 

It appears that the involvement of the 
lower extremities may have led to secondary 
changes in the spine which, in a few Lapins, 
has caused considerable disability. These 
may be attributed to mechanical factors, 
such as postural defects secondary to fore- 
shortening or atrophy of bones as occurs in 
the course of infection and disuse, or due to 
complications such as ankylosis of ankles 
and peroneal nerve injuries with foot drop. 
In some, the spinal alterations are further 
complicated by the development of chroni¢ 
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Spondylitis or osteoarthritis, Such changes 
; bably owe their origin to the toxic ef- 
ects of suppurative foci in the lower ex- 
ties. The of hectic fever of 

ng duration indicates that some of these 
vors may have suffered from a septico- 
Pyemia which may have been complicated 

Yy Secondary foci of suppuration in the spine 
and that these, on hearing, produced the 
lopondary changes of those bones. Amy- 

idosis as a possible disturbance of protein 
Metabolism incidental to long-standing sup- 
Duration may have to be implicated as a 
Possible explanation for the arthropathies, 

t no laboratory means for such identifica- 
950 Was available at the time of my exam- 

tion of the Lapins, This laying- down 
ess of an abnormal protein in the con- 
tive tissues in prolonged suppuration 
Will be studied in those who may come to 
america—but of course those most seriously 
€cted may not be acceptable for the long 
Journey, 

It is not inconcelyable, however, that 
psig of the medical conditions that these 
2 men presented were not due to the atro- 

ties of Ravensbrueck but due to the “wear 
and tear" of life and of living, Malnutrition 
i d avitaminosis often do accompany the 
one of war and may lead to disturbances 

tributable to such conditions. But in 

ese cases, known suppurations led to a 
tety Of toxemias whose pathogenetic ef- 
cts could not be denied as possibly playing 

e roles in the genesis of certain dis- 


There were also the shocks to the nervous 
tems from which many suffered repeat- 
pew and these must have precipitated stress 
n aomena which played an etiologic role 
the development of certain syndromes. 
Gr impressed with several instances of 
aves Disease (hyperthyroidism) due to 
oxic goitre, and of several cases of essential 
eq pertension which may have followed the 
eme emotional reactions of the Ravens- 
ee eck horrors during the periods when they 
death or even when they dreaded 
SUrvival following their various tortures. 
A I Was impressed with the many disturb- 
nces of the involuntary nervous system 
auen come under the medical label of 
Utonomic imbalance” (which is synony- 
Ther with dystonia mneuro-vegetativa). 
5 © were instances of cardiac neuroses. 
haracterized by atypical pains suggestive of 
Pseudoangina, 
of these girls, ut the time of my 
amination exhibited extra systoles, which 
extra heart bents that are of a relatively 
Penign nature and are probably unrelated 
he Ravensbrueck. They often occur under 
Ppy conditions and simply represent an 
ive irritability of the heart, but I 
th t- deny that in the case of the Lapins 
the’, bore no relation to the tragedies of 
Past. Yet, such psychosomatic disturb- 
Prd could hove been part and parcel of 
ir daily lives as an expression of the 
it days that faced them after the 
— tion of hostilities and which were fol- 
= ed by the hardships of life under Com- 
1 nist rule. Due to language difficulties. 
ean not evaluate the psychogenic dis- 
d ers which were manifested in varying 
grees by some of the Lapins, 
— Was especially interested in the severity 
or o depression which occurred in a case 
Pr Climacterium praecox who was sterilized 
the age of 16 and who, following the 
toerllsatlon in Ravensbrueck, was subjected 
Pain more operations after the war in a 
tit and heroic attempt to restore her fer- 
Saat. How sad that so early in life she 
Follo a rived of her right to womanhood. 
wing her marriage, she was even more 
Abülte that infertility removed all pos- 
p ty of a complete life for her. A de- 
ression followed which required 28 insulin 
treatments, as a result of which she 
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gradually became better adjusted to her 
situation and to her marital status. Be- 
cause of his history of severe depression 
she was naturally rejected by this commit- 
te for transportation to America until, on 
discussing this problem with the professor 
of medicine, Dr, Askanas, I became convinced 
that her depression was more hopeful—that 
it was a simple reactive depression rather 
than a complex guilt-laden one. Moreover, 
the number of shock treatments was not an 
absolute index of the severity of her psy- 
chogenic disorder, since in Poland shock 
therapy is more readily employed than in 
our country. It was the opinion of the 
Polish professor of psychiatry that even 
though no surgical help could be given 
her in America, except possibly through 
some form of hormonal replacement, a 
change of environment simply by includ- 
ing her in the Lapins’ group might be suf- 
ficient to restore her psychogenic balance 
so that on returning to Poland she would 
eventually lead a more useful and complete 
life. 

The remote effects of longstanding sup- 
puration as occurs in osteomyelitis, either 
through the mechanism of toxemia or of 
amyloidosis, was suggested by the Polish 
Medical Commission in many instances 
where the important body organs were al- 
leged to be involved. For example, there 
Were several cases suggestive of a post- 
infectious myocarditis, although I could not 
definitely exclude in such instances the 
possibility of secondary amyloidosis without 
resorting to laboratory aids. There were 
several very suspicious instances suggestive 
*of renal amyloidosis, since the presenting 
albuminuria could not be attributed to a 
nonexistent hypertension. Unfortunately 
their exact diagnoses will not be known 
since they were automatically excluded 
from consideration by our committee, 

There were atypical cases of “myocarditis” 
and also instances of bone and joint involve- 
ment which could not be readily explained. 
by the electrocardiographic and X-ray find- 
ings, respectively. I think that these could 
be more fully evaluated later if the Lapins 
were eventually admitted to our country. 

Postconcussion states due to head in- 
juries following beatings by the Gestapo 
were, I was told, not too infrequent in this 
group. I could not ascertain at this late 
date whether some of the women suffered 
from earlier skull fractures or from possible 
contra-coup lacerations of the brain, sec- 
ondary to traumatic blows upon the lateral 
aspect of their skulls. Headaches and dizzi- 
ness were symptoms suggestive of post- 
concussion states in a few instances, but 
there were also instances of injury to 
cranial nerves, notably to the acoustic nerve 
and to the facial nerve in cases where the 
paralysis was also alleged to be directly re- 
lated to head injuries that some of the 
Lapins received at the hands of the 
Gestapo. 

Now that I have described the many ills 
with which the Lapins are possibly afflicted, 
you will probably wonder how I could de- 
scribe at the same time their capacity to 
assume normal roles as they did on the 
night of our committee banquet. How can 
this be true, you might say, when on the 


morning of our initial meeting at the con- 


ference, they seemed such human wrecks? 
Mysterious as it may seem, that is exactly 
what happened. 

You, as & nonmedical man, would have 
been even more amazed had you joined us 
at the dinner for the Lapins at the Hotel 
Bristol. You would never have believed that 
these were the same pathetic women of 
Ravensbrueck who had testified so elo- 
quently at Nuremberg in 1945-47 about their 
rampant misery, their purulent wounds, 
their festering scars and their disabilities of 
galt. At this dinner, there was a happy 
combination of joviality and good fellow- 
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ship. Smiles of a new-found happiness 
seemed to pervade the banquet hall, It was 
difficult for me to believe that this was the 
same group that on the preceding day had 
been represented with such professional aus- 
terity by the Polish Health Commission, and 
how, as most of the Lapins in turn took 
their places before the assemblage, they re- 
lived with heartbreaking tears, the savagery 


of Ravensbrueck. How did they hide their | 


invisible scars and their psychologic iis? 

But this is not too difficult to understand. 
They are women who possess a heroic qual- 
ity. They were privileged to have received 
the best schooling in the theater of reality 
where life was dominated by hate. What 
they learned at Ravensbrueck was how to 
change rapidly from one role to another— 
and they knew that their ability to do so 
meant their ultimate survival, They knew 
that the slightest sip would mean their 
death, They survived only because they 
were the hunted animals who knew when 
and where to hide, when and where to 
laugh, to sing, to love and to hate. They 
escaped the gas chambers or the firing 
squads only because they trained themselves 
to understand the narrow dif- 
ferences between life and death and they 
play-acted accordingly. That is why they 
survived, all except one. 

That evening, in the course of my super- 
ficial examinations, I met Krystyna Iwanska, 
a young physician of 35 years, of charm and 
beauty. To my great amazement I found 
a little mass on the left side of her neck and 
its firm texture suggested that it was a can- 
cerous nodule. It was a Virchow node, a 
finding described by the famed German 
pathologist as a late sign of gastric cancer 
although it often appeared as the initial 


finding. Noting that I had fussed too long 


with her neck, Krystyna smiled and looked 
up at me as if to inquire what it was all 
about. I reassured her, “You must have 
been told that you hag a thyroid goitre?" 
She replied negatively. When she left her 
chair, I whispered to the committee that her 
days were numbered; she was suffering from 
a metastatic cancer. It had spread from 
her stomach. 

That night, Krystyna was the last one to 
leave. She stayed with us until we were 
carefully deposited in the taxicab that drove 
us to the hotel. As if she had a premonition 
about herself, she seemed vitally concerned 
about our welfare and about our hospitality. 
We were all deeply touched by this generous 
soul and her noble spirits. “I want to go to 
America and take some postgraduate courses 
and be a better trained doctor,” she said 
with a pleasant smile. I patted her on the 
shoulder, “It will be all right.” 

Krystyna came on the following night to 
our banquet for all the Lapins. She enjoyed 
the evening tremendously. Afterward she 
said to me, “I have never before had such a 
wonderful time. Does this always happen in 
America?” 

Four days later, Khystyna became ill, and 
I offered to come to her bedside. She refused 
my visit. It was probably because of her 
humble surroundings. I did not see Kry- 
styna again until my return to Warsaw about 
10 days later, when Dr. Dworakowska told 
me that Krystyna had repeatedly asked that 
I visit her at the hospital to which she had 
been admitted for observation. A consulta- 
tion was arranged with Professor Plocker and 
Professor Rutkowski. It was Sunday noon, 
an unusual hour for a consultation in War- 
saw, but the professors came. It was only a 
few hours before my departure for Paris and 
Lambarene, I discussed Krystyna’s case with 
them at great length. My diagnosis of can- 
cer of the stomach was confirmed by X-ray, 
and by the physical examination which re- 
vealed extensive metastatic deposits in her 
abdomen, I advised against operation, since 
her condition was no longer operable. But 
Krystyna had apparently convinced the hos- 
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pital authorities that operation was the only 
thing left for her, since she was under the 
impression that her malady was a gastric 
ulcer. I reassured Krystyna that if the oper- 
ation was completed and if the Lapins came 
to America, she could join them there for her 
long convalescence. 

I was deeply touched by her charm and by 
the story of her lonely suffering, being sepa- 
rated from her Lapin sister, Nina Iwanska, 
whom she loved. She asked, “If you see my 
sister Nina in Paris, give her my love, but 
don't tell her anything about my operation.” 

In Paris, Caroline Ferriday greeted me 
with, “What's new about Krystyna Iwanska? 
Her sister Nina is very anxious to meet you.” 
That afternoon Nina Iwanska came to my 
hotel. There was a tragic dignity to her 
face—a pleasant face that bore an eczema 
which extended to her extremities. Nina re- 
lated the story of her escape from Warsaw 
aided by French diplomats. Here in Paris 
she was earning her keep as a journalist for 
a Polish-French newspaper. Being out of 
Poland she had received her reparations 
from Germany (with immense difficulty), 
but that did not last long enough to keep 
body and soul together. She had long ago 
used up that money in her attempts to cure 
her skin malady—and it wasn’t even enough 
for that. Most of it had gone towards the 
extensive treatment, the so-called “cellular” 
treatment of the aged Swiss who used in- 
jections of fresh animal cells without ben- 
efit to her erupting skin. Why was she as 
a Pole so miserably cursed? These expen- 
sive injections were alleged to have helped 
the Pope and the German Chancellor. But 
now she was tortured even more by the 
separation from her critically ill sister. 

“Is there any chance for Krystyna?” she 
implored, tell me everything.“ Remember- 
ing Krystyna’s warning not to communicate 
her problems to Nina, I hesitated, but Caro- 
line Ferriday urged me to speak up. I told 
Nina _evyerything—thft her sister was suffer- 
ing from cancer, that she was hopelessly in- 
operable, and that an operation was con- 
templated only because it was requested by 
Krystyna who was unaware of the accurate 


“How long would you say she can live?” 
she asked, seemingly resigned. I told her, 
“Possibly 6 months at most if she was not 
operated upon but inasmuch as she was 
inoperable, surgery might shorten her life 
span considerably.” 

Why Nina suddenly changed the subject, 
I will never know. Now she was more con- 
cerned about her own skin problem. It was 
apparent that she was suffering from a 
neuro-dermatitis, a skin disease of psychoso- 
matic nature that lent itself poorly to ther- 
apy. I prescribed some medication for Nina 
and urged her to let me see her again in 
Paris when I returned from Lambarene. 

During our next visit she told me that 
her sister had been operated upon success- 
fully and although extensive metastases were 
found in the abdomen, the liver was not in- 
volved, which made her now more hopeful 
and thankful. “Does this not mean that my 
sister still has a chance?” I nodded, not 
wishing to remove whatever hope she still 
had as her only reason for living at this 
time. 

When I returned from Africa, Nina was 
emotionally disturbed. She told me about 
the medications she had purchased in Paris 
to help cure her sister in Warsaw. She spent 
all the money she earned and all that she 
could borrow for quack cancer medicines. 
I asked Nina what she thought of a visit 
to America if the Lapins came, inasmuch 
as she could not return to Warsaw to visit 
her dying sister. I thought that this might 
help her bear the tragedy of separation 
and perhaps neutralize her guilt feelings. 
Nina, without hesitation, replied that as long 
as her sister was alive she wanted to be 
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near her, and Paris was so much nearer to 
Warsaw than New York. As she talked, 
Nina bubbled with tears, evidently deeply 
moved by the suggestion that she might 
join the voyage of the Lapins if they were 
Invited to America. “I am very thankful 
to you and the committee,” she sobbed. 

I presented Nina Iwanska's name as a pos- 
sible candidate for transportation to Amer- 
ica because she had served the Lapins’ cause 
with dedication by calling attention to this 
project through the Association of Deportees 
and Internees of the Resistance, a French 
organization known by the name of ADIR 
and also by her reports to the U.N. 

I discussed Nina's impending visit unoffi- 
clally with a few members of the committee 
and even Krystyna's eventual transportation, 
so that a reunion of the two sisters—im- 
possible in Warsaw—could take place in New 
York. Then I wrote to Professor Askanas 
along these lines and asked him to engage 
Professors Plocker and Rutkowski in the eyal- 
uation of Krystyna's case. He was to let 
me know whether Krystyna’s days were num- 
bered or whether she had a long enough 
period ahead of her so that she could be 
transported to America for the reunion and 
for treatment. Here, I thought, with the aid 
of the miracle drugs and the long-awaited 
reunion, her days could be lengthened. This 
is a dramatic story of life and death, of a 
cruel separation for ideological reasons of two 
sisters who had suffered together as ex- 
perimental animals” in a concentration camp 
and who now were destined never to be to- 
gether again. One committee member right- 
fully pointed out that if Krystyna died in our 


country it might detract from the strength - 


of our project and probably even endanger it. 
What would have happened was not the is- 
sue. It is a heartbreaking human story, and 
I championed it only for its own intrinsic 
human values. 

This problem finally resolved itself. News 
came a few days ago that Krystyna died but 
until her end came, she believed that a trip 
to America was waiting for her and that she 
would soon have her reunion with Nina in 
New York, 

I recommend that Nina Iwanska should 
eventually come to America anyway if only 
to tell in her own words the story of Anise 
Postel-Vinay, known as the “Danielle” in the 
French Resistance and to romanticize the 
role that Danielle played in the story of the 
Ravensbrueck Lapins, 

Who is this Danielle? I learned about her 
through sheer accident on the last day of 
my Paris visit and only an hour and a half 
before my plane departed for New York. She 
came from nowhere, but there she was at 
Gare des Inyalides waiting for me. 

“You are Dr. Hitzig,” she said with a 
warm French accent. “I am Mme. Postel- 
Vinay, and I do the same work in Paris 
that Caroline Ferriday does in your coun- 
try.“ She invited me to her home and 
without waiting for an answer, gathered my 
bags. I was still protesting when we ar- 
rived with my bags in her hands and I met 
her family. 

My visit with Anise and her four children 
was in spirit as if I had known her all my 
life. It was one of the most exciting mo- 
ments of my European and African journeys. 
She was like a breath of fresh air as she 
talked about her work in the underground 
during the occupation of France. “I did 
not know very much. I was an amateur. I 
was picked up early and sent to Ravens- 
brueck. My father was sent off to Buchen- 
wald for similar activities in the movement, 
but when he was released several months 
later he was a physically broken man and 
died. My sister was shot by the Gestapo dur- 
ing the last days of the occupation and my 
brother was an internee of a concentration 
camp in France. At that time, I did not 
know my husband. He escaped from a con- 
centration camp and had managed to land 
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in the English Channel., There he was 
picked up and brought to England where he 
subsequently became active with General 
de Gaulle, and is still associated with his 
government, which he now serves as treas- 
urer for French Africa.” 

When I asked her how she as a French- 
woman became interested in the Ravens 
brueck Lapins, she told me a fascinating 
story which had hitherto been unknown tO 
me. In a soft, inspiring voice, full of mod- 
esty, she continued: 

“There were thousands of women at Rav- 
ensbrueck, and amongst them were many 
Poles who had been members of the re- 
sistance. movement in Poland. Amongst 
them was Nina Iwanska. We were both 
young. I was only 20, then, when I became 
In with abscesses all over my body. One day 
Nina Iwanska came to my bed and said, 
‘You are a Frenchwoman so you're going 
to live. I'm a Pole and I'm going to die- 
Take this medicine, it will help you survive. 
I received it through the underground move- 
ment in Ravensbrueck. This medicine, I am 
told, has specific value against infection. 
My father sent it on to me. He heard about 
the infections in my operated legs and he 
thought this would help them heal. It’s of 
no use to me if I am going to die—but 
want you to have it so that you can lve 
and tell the world our story. You must live 
to tell of the barbarism and cruelty of these 
experiments to which my people have been 
and are still being subjected at this camp- 

“What else was there to do? Nina was 
determined and I accepted the medicines. 
and the abscesses gradually disappeared. 
Fortunately, Nina surviyed, too. I vow 
then, never to forget the story of the 
Ravensbrueck Lapins and that I would do 
everything in my power to bring it to the 
attention of the world, 

“News of these experiments had previs 
ously been smuggled out to England, bu 
the English had refused to believe that such 
experimentation was anything other than 
mere propaganda designed against Nazis. 
But we did more than that right at En 
camp itself. Through our underground ® 
Ravensbrueck the news came that on a cer 
tain day all the Lapins were to be exter- 
minated (to hide all traces of their exist- 
ence) either by firing squads or in gas cham“ 
bers and crematories. The Nazis were de- 
termined to leave no traces that such on 
baric experiments were ever conducted a 
Ravensbrueck. We French are a determined 
lot, so we decided to help save the lives 0 
the Polish girls, and that is what hap 
We hid them, we changed their numbers 
and, as you can see, many of them surv! 
later to bear witness in Nuremberg against 
the infamous Nazi surgeons of Ravens“ 
brueck.” 

It has been rumored that some French 
women who took the numbers that belonged, 
to the Ravensbrueck Lapins went to gas 
chambers as replacements for the Poles. 
From another source, I learned that NINS 
Iwanska, aware of the fact that some un“ 
known French woman had given her life 30 
that she might live, was guilt laden since 
then and depressed. It is not impossible to 
believe that her guilt feelings may be th 
root of the neurodermatitis from which she 
suffers and probably always will. 

When the war ended, Anise Postel-Vinsy 
managed through diplomatic channels 
bring Nina Iwanska to Paris, where she un“ 
derwent operations to save her badly butch- 
ered legs. 

As long as I live, I will remember Dani: 
elle,” the dynamic, exciting young woman of 
36 and that last night in Paris. It is MY 
earnest hope that Mme. Postel-Vinay 
come to America to join the Lapins if the 
project is approved and, if so, that such an 
invitation will be extended to her by Our 
committee. I regard her as the godmother 
of the project and somehow I feel that Caro- 
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a Ferriday’s Inspiration had its origin in 
er courage and genius, 

One last piece had to be found before the 

w puzzle picture of the Ravensbrueck 

Pins story was completed. Why were these 

leular experiments conducted in the first 

Place? During my examination of the 
* “@pins, I was puzzled by the peculiar scars 
Which resulted from the criminal experi- 
Ments on the legs and thighs of these Polish 

en. I could not decipher the nature of 

e experiments, why then had been done, 
What controls -were employed, what drugs 
had been titrated against the infectious 
Organisms (gas gangrene bacilli, etc.) that 
Were introduced into freshly made wounds 
Complicated by tissue destruction. 

In the early part of this report, which was 
Written in Lambarene, I stated that the sci- 
entific purposes of the experiments were un- 
known. I was wrong; they were only not 
known to me at that time. Upon my return 
to New York I was supplied with the miss- 

piece to my puzzle by Dr. Leo Alexander, 

Of Boston, who had been a member of Medi- 

al Intelligence for the U.S. Army at the Nu- 

Temberg trials. I was astonished. It was as 
ple as it was dishonest. 

0 rd Heydrich, the hangman of 

an choslovakia and head of the Gestapo, has 

Pparently earned the undisputed right to be 

Called the father of Ravensbrueck’s barbaric 

Selen ments. His death was costly to the 


Dr. Alexander gave me information which 
of together fit into the genesis and body 
Our project as follows: 
Professor Gebhardt of Hohenlychen, who 
the chief surgeon at Ravensbrueck, be- 
known through his surgical associates 
de the killer of high-ranking people in Ger- 
Many whenever his friend Herr Himmler gave 
t € go-ahead sign for their liquidation. Pro- 
* Gebhardt's colleagues were adept in 
eir ingenious experiments which estab- 
lished the best way to kill an undesirable 
Seneral or a high-ranking intellectual, who 
Was in the way. At first, phenol or gasoline 
by vein were employed but the odor was too 
distinctive after death. Methods to cause a 
wein death were then devised, in a way 
To t these would not be readily detectible. 
in do so, they injected pyogenic organisms 
me the inner aspect of the thighs of victims. 
© pus that formed at the injection site 
in Subsequently aspirated in a syringe and 
be into their bloodstream—the idea 
ing to simulate the conditions of a septico- 
. When these experments failed to 
Produce death, Gebhardt’s associate, Hass- 
Meyer, decided to employ, whenever a linger- 
ing death to simulate a natural death was 
jratested, the intravenous introduction of 
hie, tubercle bacilli. Before his arrival at 
Post in Ravensbrueck, he was already well 
mown for his group's masterful work at 
henlychen of slowly killing many distin- 
Nazis with live tubercle bacilli which 
Tequired at least a month of ailing. 
wren Heydrich came to Czechoslovakia, 
arate his back was ripped by a bomb thrown 
him, Professor Gebhardt was flown there 
Save him. After all, Gebhardt was the 
koeclalist on surgical infections. He per- 
eon a debridement operation on Hey- 
ch's wounds; but the hangman died from 
la tlon and from hemorrhage several days 
Professor Gebhardt, being the friend 
Of Himmler who did not always see eye to eye 
With Heydrich, was suspected of foul play. 
Was called on the carpet by Hitler who 
him why he did not employ sulfon- 
Amides in the case of Heydrich. “Is it not 
tely established that sulfonamides are 
Value in infections?” asked Hitler. “They 
are of no value, and that's why I did not use 
poem in the case of Heydrich,” Gebhardt 
— “Prove it,“ yelled Hitler, adding, 
dete gome prisoners and, by using controls, 
Wine whether they are or are not of 
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Gebhardt, who had just come to Ravens- 
brueck, preferred to use the healthy women 
who had been part of the resistance move- 
ment in Poland during the German occupa- 
tion. He promised Hitler that he would 
execute these experiments and determine 
once and for all whether sulfonamides were 
effective against infections. And so, in 1942, 
these experiments began under Gebhardt. 
He introduced the organisms of gas-gan- 
grene, tetanus, and the pus producers into 
the legs and thighs of these Polish women. 
And he did the most unusual control experi- 
ments, A thief at heart and under suspicion 
for the death of Heydrich, who did not re- 
celve the benefits of sulfonamides and died, 
he was hell-bent not only to establish the 
fact that sulfonamides were of no value 
against infection, but also to save his own 
life. He proved it. It was a perfect experi- 
ment, in which he demonstrated that many, 
if not most, of his victims that died met this 
fate in spite of sulfonamide treatment. It 
is alleged that those women who had received 
sulfonamides died because Gebhardt did not 
drain their tissue abscesses. He was thus 
able to prove unequivocally the fact that sul- 
fonamides were useless chemotherapeutic 
agents and his records established to Hitler’s 
satisfaction that Heydrich’s death was “fate 
determined” (a favorite SS phrase) and that 
Gebhardt was not guilty of causing Hey- 
drich’s death. 

By committing these heinous crimes 
against the innocent Polish women Gebhardt 
tied himself into a deeper union with his 
criminal organization through the mecha- 
nism of “SS blood cement.” (“Blood ce- 
ment“ or Blut-Kitt“ is a principle which 
Hitler borrowed from the criminal writings 
of Genghis Khan.) «He did even more than 
that. He involved the entire German medi- 
cal profession in the same criminal hookup 
when he presented his Ravensbrueck report 
before a national medical meeting without 
objection being aroused by any of its mem- 
bers against the principle of human experi- 
mentation. 

So the surviving Lapins of Ravensbrueck 
with their multiple incisions that mystified 
me, were not those who received the sul- 
fonamides. Those who may soon come to 
America are probably the fortunate controls 
whose developing abscesses were carefully 
incised and drained because Professor 
Gebhardt hoped that by saving them he 
would save his own life. But he died with 
this secret which only later was unmasked 
by Allied Medical Intelligence. It is ironical 
how Gebhardt cleared himself of the murder 
of Heydrich in whose case he did not employ 
sulfonamides. Yet he was hung for murder- 
ing Lapins whose death helped him prove via 
phoney experimentation that sulfonamides 
were of no value in combating infections. 

May I now, in concluding this report, pro- 
pose that we should take the responsibility 
for a move which to my mind would serve 
our purpose of international good will in the 
spirit of human oneness. I am just a simple 
human being who knows how to play and 
feel the game of life, of love, and of hate. 
In the solitude of Lambarene, I thought 
about this continuously and it is not im- 
possible that, sitting at the feet of a great 
theologian and physician, his philosophy of 
reverence for life rubbed off on me and 
soaked into my bones, 

In the case of the Lapins, the basic situa- 
tion is as follows: These women still bear 
the scars of Nazi bestiality. Applying the 
logic and the meaning of the Hiroshima 
msidens project, namely, the mutuality of 
the doer of the hateful deed and the victim 
of the deed, this is essentially a relationship 
between Germans and Poles. I am com- 
pelled to offer some working solution to this 
problem, but I doubt I will be successful 
unless men of good will join in the struggle. 

What can be done is this: We must find a 
way either through some intermediary or 
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through some diplomatic channel to con- 
vince the Germans to act in good faith with 
the victims of Ravensbrueck. It so happens 
that Theodor Heuss, the President of Ger- 
many, was married by Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
at Strassbourg. Could we not, through the 
world influence of Dr. Schweitzer, find some 
way to ask President Heuss to intervene in 
behalf of this project? The greatest concern 
the Lapins have borders on the question of 
whether reparations will be given or denied 
them by the Germans. They need these 
reparations so that they can continue to sur- 
vive with decency during the lean years that 
lie ahead—lean years which are due mostly 
to the disabilities that were generated by the 
cruelties at Ravensbrueck. I feel that if this 
project is properly presented to the authori- 
ties at Bonn, reparations will be granted and 
we will bring prompt understanding out of 
chaos. If we could only convince the Ger- 
mans that by making these financial ar- 
rangements, one great hope for the restora- 
tion of brotherly love, and international 
good will will have had its brightest day. 

I enjoyed working with the Hiroshima 
Peace Center Associates, and especially with 
its representatives in Warsaw—Mrs. Jeanne 
Benenson and Mrs, Erica Anderson. It was 
their light that shone ever brightly and gave 
me insight into the problems of Poland and 
of her Ravensbrueck Lapins. 

With gratitude for the faith you have had 
in my judgment throughout the initial phase 
of this project, I remain 

Faithfully yours, i 
WI. LIAN M. Hrrzic. 


The Tucker Sno-Cat Story Continues 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of April 8, 1959. It describes the work of 
a U.S. team of polar experts which 
measured an Antarctic mountain range. 
The explorers used Tucker Sno-Cats, 
manufactured in Medford, Oreg., to 
make the hazardous journey. 

The article follows: 

IGY Group EXPLORES Lost POLAR RANGE 

(By James Donavan) 

A United States team of polar experts has 
found and measured a mysterious range of 
Antractic mountains whose location was an 
enigma for the past 20 years, the National 
Science Foundation reported yesterday, 

The location was reported to the founda- 
tion by the 4-man group after a 3-week, 500- 
mile trek over the polar wastes that ended 
last month. The expedition was part of its 
Antarctic research program and its continued 
participation in the International Geophysi- 
cal Year. 

The mountain range was first sighted dur- 
ing an expedition in 1939-40 by a pilot on a 
flight from Little America. In 1947 two 
Pilots estimated two peaks had heights of 
about 20,000 feet. : 

The four-man team, using three Sno-Cats, 
a tractor-like vehicle, located the 60-mile- 
long range in the heart of Mary Byrd Land. 
The party spent 2 days at the site measuring 
the peaks and making other scientific 
studies. 
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The smallest of the 10 peaks in the range 
was found to be 7,144 feet high, about 1,000 
feet higher than Mount Mitchell in the 
Great Smokies, the highest mountain east of 
the Rockies. The highest was 13,856 feet, 
about 600 feet lower than Mount Rainier in 
Washington State. 

The team reported that the range is yol- 
canic and covered 90 percent by snow and 
glaciers. 

According to T. John Pirrit, the leader of 
the expedition, a widely scattered array of 
volcanic rock was found strewn over an area 
stretching as far as 5 miles from the foot of 
the range. The rocks gave the appearance of 
haying been scattered by an eruption. 

Pirrit said the rocks “have every appear- 
ance of having been recently placed there,” 
inasmuch as they were not covered by ice or 
snow. 

Other members of the team were George 
A. Doumani, of Oakland, Calif., a glaciologist 
and geologist; William H. Chapman, of Sacra- 
mento, a topographic engineer; and Gerard 
A. Bennett, of Boston, a transport specialist. 


“Mary Worth” Is 20 Years Old 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr, Speaker, I 
would like to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor an article which appeared 
in the Long Island Daily Press of April 
10, 1959, on the 20th anniversary of the 
comic strip, “Mary Worth.” 

The series appears in the Long Island 
papers and several hundred other news- 
papers throughout the country. Her 
creator, Allen Saunders, is past chair- 
man of the Newspaper Comics Council, 
Inc., and has been president of the To- 
ledo, Ohio, Board of Education, the Ad- 
vertising Club, and the Community 
Chest. He takes an active role in com- 
munity affairs, and, in addition, has pub- 
licized the American National Red Cross 
and other national organizations in his 
series. 

The article follows: 

“Mary WortH” Is 20 Years OLD 

“Mary Worth” the famed dramatic comic 
strip character, Is 20 years old this week. 

Her creator, Allen Saunders, isn’t taking 
any time out for celebrations though. 

The former college teacher is too busy 
working on future problems that Mary will 
solve for her daily audience of 30 million 
readers. 

The serious, motherly oldster isn't a 
“funny” character in ordinary comic strip 
fashion. 


She deals competently—and successfully— 
with an endless array of emotional problems 
faced by the younger and usually attractive 
young ladies that people her strip. 

“Mary Worth's“ huge mail proves to Saun- 
ders that the “romantic problems” strip is 
effective, 

Many of the letters are from women seek- 
ing advice. 

One piece of mail that startled him read: 

“Yesterday I gave up. I knew it was the 
coward's decision, but I came home fully 
determined to take the easy road out. 

“Habit led me to your picture story and I 
found myself reading. It was as lf you were 
speaking to me. 
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“Suddenly I realized you had given me the 
answers no one else had been abie to put 
into words. 

“Thank you, ‘Mary Worth,’ for saving my 
life.” 

Saunders won his master’s degree at Wa- 
bash College, in his native State of Indiana. 
He taught French and other languages there 
for 5 years, before becoming a newspaperman 
on the Toledo News-Bee. 

In 1939, he took over the writing of 
“Mary Worth,” drawn by Ken Ernest. 

Saunders gave the strip its unusual roman- 
tic flavor and the public quickly responded 
to the gentle, helpful ways of “Mary 
Worth.” 


Reevaluation of Federal Farm Programs 
Is Long Overdue 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing fiscal 1960 our Federal farm pro- 
grams will cost U.S. taxpayers $6 bil- 
lion. This cost represents almost 8 
percent of the total 1960 budget. 

I know that many of my colleagues 
are concerned, as I am, about the spiral- 
ling increase in the cost of administer- 
ing a program which has failed to ac- 


_complish its primary stated purpose—to 


help the low-income farmer and pre- 
serve our heritage of small family farms. 

The Baltimore Evening Sun recently 
carried a series of articles which pointed 
up some of the problems of the program 
and some of the glaring abuses whith 
have occurred. These articles were 
summarized in an editorial in the Eve- 
ning Sun of Monday, April 13. I find 
myself in complete agreement with the 
opinion therein expressed, and under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to have the 
editorial inserted in the RECORD: 

FARM Am BREAKDOWN 

For decades, Congressmen have tended to 
look on the farm problem as being the spe- 
cial province of Representatives and Sena- 
tors from the major farm States. This is so 
no longer, from a very simple reason. The 
Federal farm programs now take such a 
huge bite of the Federal budget that no Con- 
gressman, no city dweller or suburbanite, 
can ignore them. As Mr. Ray Cave has been 
reminding us in an excellent series of articles 
in the Evening Sun, the Federal Government 
will soon hold $9 billion worth of surplus 
wheat, corn, cotton, and other crops, despite 
herculean efforts to get rid of the stuff in 
oversea programs. Interest and storage 
charges alone eat up $1 billion a year. The 
President, in a conservative estimate, sug- 
gests that farm programs during the fiscal 
year 1960 will cost $6 billion—$1,600 million 
more than in the fiscal year 1958. 

The ironies in this tremendous overpro- 
duction and oversupply are many. The Re- 
publican administration came into office in 
1953 hoping to pare the agricultural budget; 
it has risen astronomically. Farm policy is 
ostensibly designed to preserve a way of life, 
the family farm, or at least ameliorate the 
hardships of that life; instead, the greatest 
profits have gone to the highly mechanized 
industrial-type farming operations and to 
the businessmen who deal in storage of 
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crops. Congress has given the Secretary of 
Agriculture some of the tools to try to bring 
the problem under control but has not given 
him all, nor has he used efficiently all he bas 
received; yet the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp are filled with wondering questions 
as to why the farm programs don't work. 
Price supports are asked in the name of the 
farmer; yet poll after poll has shown that 
in principle at least the farmers don't want 
them, so long as there is some satisfac 
alternative. People all over the world co’ 
use the food and fibers we don't want; yet 
to provide these commodities in quantity 
would upset the delicate balance of trade re“ 
lationships on which governments, interna- 
tional relations and even the livelihood of 
millions rests. 

There is no point in attempting to re- 
produce here the statistics and illustra 
which show how clearly past farm programs 
have failed. They abound in awesome num- 
ber in Mr. Cave's article. The point is, th 
failure stares every taxpayer, in every City: 
in the face. It is not only present failure to 
fashion workable programs for the Co 
year or the next one. As Mr. Cave points 
out, we can't even get rid of the surp! 
left from our past failures, The interest and 
storage charges on the surpluses go on. 
national effort must be made to prevent thé 
drain from becoming worse. This news- 
paper has supported a good many attempts 
to correct aspects of previous farm programs. 
We have supported lower, sliding price sup- 
ports; the soil bank, as originally conceived: 
surplus disposal overseas, if restricted so 85 
not to constitute dumping. But it is clear 
now that these and other remedies have bee? 
only palliatives. The time has come for a 
complete reevaluation of thè various farm 
programs and a fresh, sober attempt to reach 
a solution which ts fair to taxpayers as well 
as to farmers, 


For Docks and TVA? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
wish to include the following very timely 
and valuable editorial which appear 
in the Decatur Daily, Decatur, Ala., 
April 12: 


For Docks ann TVA? 


Our old friend John Temple Graves, wh? 
writes a thoughtful column in many news- 
papers, gave us renewed vigor the other 
morning in the Birmingham Post-Herald 
when he wrote of rainfall and streams being 
our greatest asset, for he wrote, “Next t? 
mad, the prime asset of planet earth is wa- 
ter. Its flow, its fall, its boil, its float, Its 
swallow, its resistances and yieldings, 4 
these, plus increasing relative shortage us 
men and operations increase, give water an 
ultimate price above rubies and uranium. 
Yet the asset has been allowed too often and 
too long to mean only the disaster of floods: 
of erosion, of topsoil washed away, of 
and yellow streams that hijack a sweet land 
of liberty in wastage to the sea.” 

Having read that far, we were certain Mr. 
Graves was making a case for Alabama and 
the South and the TVA. He would certainlY 
be backing the development of State dock“ 
on the rivers of Alabama and the further de- 
velopment of the great State docks at Mo- 
bile, for men are attempting to make the 
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most of these streams. They were given a 
Mandate by the people of Alabama to do 80 
with the passage of a $10 million bond issue. 
This precious water was not going to flow 
forever to the sea without serving man, pro- 
viding jobs, adding payrolls, increasing the 
tax income of the State, the counties, and 
the cities of Alabama. 

But shucks, Mr. Graves wasn't writing 
about that at all. He was just generalizing 
in a gentle fashion. Then he got down to 
the heart of the matter in praising the Ala- 
bama Power Co. for exceptional business 
statesmanship in conceiving a comprehen- 
sive program for the complete development, 
by the use of private investor capital, of the 
Water resources of the Coosa and Warrior 
River systems. We wonder if there would 
ever have been such exceptional business 
. Statesmanship had there not been a TVA 
Pattern drawn a long time ago now on the 
Tennessee River system? 

Mistake us not. We are proud of the Aln- 

Power Co, for having taken this step 
Which will mean so much to Alabama. The 
portant thing is that they took it and 
all the lessons learned from the only con- 
trolled river system in the world, the Tèn- 
River system. So Mr. Graves will at 
least concede that splendid lessons have 
taught on the Tennessee by men who 
ew what they were doing and where they 
Were going. This is a lesson that has been 
accepted throughout the world for the good 
it has accomplished for millions of people 
in the Tennessee Valley in particular and in 
the United States in general. 

And now comes the punchline of Mr. 
Graves’ comments. He says, “Something 
else that went unsaid but has been in many 
Minds is the oneness of our people behind 

private enterprise Coosa-Warrior plan, 
and the near oneness for maintaining the 
Present equitable divison between TVA and 
Private companies. In spite of the dema- 
Bogs whose dream-target it was for so long, 
a new day has dawned for the private com- 
Panies and the Government are delineated, 
cepted and supported. Only a few hold- 
Over demagogs still undertake to stir up the 
Natives.“ 

Beautifully said once again, but alas an 

untrue statement of the situation as it exists 
y between TVA and the private power 
Companies. A long time sgo an agreement 
Was made between the private power interests 
and the TVA on property lines. That agree- 
Ment has been honored, at least by TVA. 
But we have only to refer to the Dixon-Yates 
attempt to know that the private power com- 
have not honored that agreement. 
Only the uncovering of the stench in back 
Of it forced the Eisenhower administration 
to forego the planned invasion of TVA ter- 
ritory through Dixon-Yates. 
en now every private electric company 
m the United States, including the Alabama 
Ower Co., is fighting with every means at 
d to forestall the passage of a self-financ- 
Measure through the Congress which 
Would allow TVA to meet at least some of its 
Obligations to serve the people and the Fed- 
eral Government in the Tennessee Valley. 

The private power companies use the pre- 
text that they cannot properly finance their 
Own expansions unless a territorial halter is 
Put about the neck of TVA. To this argu- 

t we would ask only one question—What 
is the true story of private power company 
financing? 


So, we were all wrong. Mr. Graves was 
not writing about the need for developing 
the rivers of Alabama. He was not speaking 
Of the great and lasting values of TVA. He 
Was singing an old song, a song which has 
heard for many years and will be heard 
72 the years to come. He was singing a song 
‘OF a purpose, the TVA self-financing bill is 
about due to come before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
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And that’s why we are answering him just 
now, in the hope that our story from the 
other side of the fence will reach just as many 
people at this crucial time. 


Statement by Hon. Cornelius E. Galla- 
gher, of New Jersey, Before House 
Ways and Means Committee on Un- 
employment Compensation, April 15, 
1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave, I would like to insert in the 
Recorp the testimony which I gave yes- 
terday before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on unemployment compen- 
sation: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am grateful for the committee's 
kind invitation to appear here today and the 
opportunity afforded me to express my deep 
and growing concern over the serious in- 
adequacies in the unemployment compensa- 
tion programs administered by our States. 
I have equal concern for the failure of the 
Federal Government to bring about much 
needed improvements in this badly neglected 
area of our economy. 

I am heartened by the studied approach 
the members of this committee have taken 
to this important problem and I am confi- 
dent the fruit of its attention to unemploy- 
ment compensation matters will be & vastly 
improved program benefiting the millions of 
American workers who are now, or who may 
be in the future listed in the unemployed 
column.. 

I suggest that the legislative vehicles that 
will most efficiently and most expeditiously 
bring about the improved program we are all 
seeking is H.R. 3563, a bill for which I am 
privileged to be a cosponsor. 

Passage of this bill would not only place 
the Federal Government in its rightful posi- 
tion of leadership in the field of unemploy- 
ment compensation by providing for a stand- 
ardization of State programs and fiscal guar- 
antees, but it would, in addition, eliminate 
the inadequate provisions of this State’s pro- 
grams. 

Most important, passage of H.R. 3563 would 
bring an end to the Federal Government's 
patchwork approach to the serious problems 
stemming from programs which pay the un- 
employed too little for too short a period. 

As you may know, when the unemployment 
insurance programs were conceived in the 
depression years of the 1930's, 3 percent of 
payrolls was agreed upon as a proper rate 
to finance benefits. Since the very inception 
of the programs there has been a steady 
decline in the percent of payroll level to 
finance benefits. 

The unemployment insurance programs 
were established with a view to paying an 
unemployed worker approximately 50 per- 
cent of his wage loss. In the early years, 
following the establishment of the program, 
there was near attainment of this goal. 

Today, as this committee well knows, the 
percentage of loss of income made up by 
unemployment insurance payments is little 
over one-third of income lost through unem- 
ployment. 
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Among other shortcomings which H.R. 3563 
seeks to overcome is the decline in the bene- 
fits received by the unemployed. It stipu- 
lates, as you know, benefits of not less than 
50 percent of weekly income lost. This is the 
same goal established In the early thirties 
and here we are 20 years later still seeking it. 
I hope, and I am confident, that this time we 
will make it. However, this will be only if 
the standard is set by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I hesitate to discuss provisions of the bill 
with which I know the members of the com- 
mittee are thoroughly familiar. I do so only 
for emphasis in the record of points I con- 
sider to be pertinent. 

It is most distressing that In this age of 
Jet propulsion we have moved toward im- 
provements in so yital an area of our na- 
tional economy at a horse and buggy pace, 
In voting the extension of the Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act recently, 
we merely made another patchwork effort. 
The bill now belng considered by this com- 
mittee will bring an end to such crash meas- 
ures as those the Congress has been com- 
pelled to enact In the past to keep our un- 
employed from near starvation. 

We are seeking little more than the stand- 
ards which were felt necessary when the 
unemployment compensation program was 
estabiished more than 20 years ago. We are 
assuring a uniformity that will be fair to all 
of our States and work a hardship on none. 

HR. 3563 will take the tangle of State 
programs, with their great diversity of stand- 
ards, rates levied, benefits paid, and the du- 
ration of payment, and apply a standardized 
program that will benefit the unemployed 
workers and give assurance of better protec- 
tion to the worker who may someday find 
himself in the ranks of the unemployed. 

This bill wili go a long way in better equip- 
ping the Nation to combat another recession, 
for by providing sufficient and more realistic 
benefits there is stimulation of the economy 
through the maintenance of purchasing 
power at proper levels. 

It ts obvious to those familiay with the 
antiquated provisions of many State pro- 
grams and the inadequacy of these pro- 
grams that improvements are long past due, 
The changes advocated by this administra- 
tion which would deny Federal leadership in 
this important geld and leave the burden 
and initiative for improvement with the in- 
dividual States, offer neither a solution to 
the problem nor the guidance and support 
for the States that are found in the bin 
presently before this committee. 

There is, unfortunately, no evidence that 
unemployment particularly in the more dis- 
tressed areas, will decline sharply enough in 
coming months to reach a normal level. 
Unless the Congress takes action to approve 
a standard and stabilized program of un- 
employment compensation, we may expect 
to be called upon at the next session to 
apply another patch in the form of further 
extension of the Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation Act. 

In the Newark, N.J., labor area, which en- 
compasses My Own congressional district in 
Hudson County, unemployment increased by 
13,000 in a recent 2-month period and now 
stands at 8.9 percent of the total labor force, 
There is a 10-percent increase in unemploy- 
ment over this same period last year. 

These are figures that cause great concern. 
Ours, like 50 many others with which the 
committee is familiar, ls a distressed labor 
market. 

The committee is conscious of the interest 
of our State Governors in this problem. A 
number of these State executives have called 
on the Congress to set up minimum stand- 
ards for all States such as are provided in 
the bill you aro considering. 

The distinguished chief executive of my 
State is one of those so concerned. He has 
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come to Washington at the invitation of the 
committee to discuss this very important 
matter. I am privileged to present to you, 
Mr. Chairman, and the members of the com- 
mittee, Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of New Jersey. 


Gettysburg’s Battle of Neon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, as many 
of our conferees in the other Chamber 
know, a good many people are more in- 
terested in seeing Gettysburg preserved 
as a part of our historical heritage than 
as part of our souvenir-hunting mania, 
I will not say that my office has been de- 
luged with mail, but I will say that we 
- have received a good many copies of let- 
ters written to various Members of Con- 
gress in connection with the battle to 
save Gettysburg from being snowed un- 
der with postcards and custard. Most of 
these letters have been from outside my 
district, and outside the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Not that support for the res- 
toration of the funds for land acquisition 
is lacking from within our Common- 
wealth either, as I think Senators CLARK 
and Scorr can testify. And solidly in 
the ranks to prevent encroachment of 
further commercialism upon the battle- 
field are all of the newspapers of the 
area, As a further example, I submit 
this fine editorial from the Harrisburg 
Evening News of April 11, 1959. The 
editorial follows: 

Grrryssund BATTLE or NEON LIGHTS 
* The second battle of Gettysburg is racing 
toward a decision. 

And unless the U.S. Senate saves the day 
in a last-minute show of firmness, vision, 
and responsibility, the battle will be lost, 

The issue is simple. Either the Govern- 
ment gets enough money to buy enough 
strategic land on the battlefield to preserve 
it as a national shrine of immense meaning— 
or commercial interests will encroach still 
further upon the histeric grounds—with 
more suburban developments, more diners, 
more beer parlors, more trailer courts. 

Already, as any visitor to the battlefield 
can see for himself, some of the atmosphere 
and dignity of the grounds has been jeop- 
ardized. The progress of the modern age is 
painfully evident where some of the fiercest 
fighting between the States took place nearly 
a century ago. 

True the Government now owns 2,700 
acres, keeping the tracts inviolate from com- 
mercial exploitation. But many crucial por- 
tions of land are privately or county owned 
and may soon be developed in a manner 
profitable to individual interest but detri- 
mental to America's heritage. 

‘The battle came to a head when the House, 
by voice vote, approved a $1,250,000 slash in 
the 1960 Interior Department budget. Some 
$750,000 of the appropriation was to have 
been earmarked for the National Park Serv- 
ice’s plan to purchase about 600 additional 
acres of battlefield at Gettysburg. 

Representative James M. Quiciry protested 
the appropriation slash by the House and 
then persuaded Senator JoserH CLARK to 
make possible a full-scale hearing when the 
item reaches the Senate. 
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This important hearing will be held some 
time after April 15. 

As Representative QUIGLEY warns, this may 
be the last chance for the Nation to acquire 
historic battlefield tracts at reasonable cost. 
Obviously, once those areas are developed 
commercially, the land price will skyrocket. 

“When the Nation and the world observe 
the 100th anniversary of the Battie of Get- 
tysburg in 1963,“ said Quiciey, it will be 
discovered—too late and to our sorrow—that 
commercialization has destroyed much of the 
historic area,” 

The battlefield of Gettysburg stands as a 
timeless reminder of American values that 
cannot be measured in terms of money. On 
that field brave men fought and died for 
what they believed right, and a new Nation 
grew upon their sacrifice. On that field, 
Abraham Lincoln quietly spoke words that 
will not be forgotten so long as mankind 
cherishes freedom, tolerance, and respect. 

The Senate—without dickering, without 
politicking and with regard for the future— 
should restore the appropriation and save 
Gettysburg battlefield. 

To do less would place upon the American 
scene and character a blight that would far 
outlive the memory of dollars and cents that 
were saved in the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress. 


Restoring the Integrity of REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, many 
of the farm people of Indiana, including 
thousands of the citizens I have the 
honor to represent who live in LaPorte 
and Marshall Counties, depend for their 
electricity on the Rural Electric Mem- 
bership Corporations, the REMCs. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion program has for many years con- 
tributed enormously to American life 
by bringing the blessings of electricity 
to the farm families of our country and 
by stimulating the business and indus- 
try which produces and sells the ap- 
pliances, machinery and equipment 
needed by REA users. 

Unfortunately, the rural electric sys- 
tems of Indiana have been under severe 
attack by both the Handley administra- 
tion in Indianapolis and the Eisenhower 
administration in Washington. 

Yesterday the House of Representa- 
tives, by a margin of nearly 2 to 1, 
voted to uphold the integrity of the REA 
program by restoring to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administrator sole authority 
to pass on rural power and telephone 
loans. The bill, which has also been 
passed by a similar margin in the Senate, 
would thus reaffirm the original intent 
of Congress that the Administrator of 
REA, who is appointed to office for a 
term of 10 years, should be free from 
political influence. Since 1953, however, 
the Secretary of Agriculture has had the 
last word on the approval or disapproval 
of loans over $500,000. 

During the 1958 campaign I stated my 
conviction that the REMCs should be 
permitted to operate without having to 
engage constantly in political and leg- 
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islative battles merely to defend their 
right to exist. REMCs are nonpartisan 
and should be permitted to remain that 
way. This is the reason I was glad yes- 
terday to join with the great majority 
of my colleagues in Congress in voting 
to restore to the Administrator of REA 
the full authority to pass on loans inde- 
pendant from the control of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, with the passage of this 
legislation rural America can again have 
confidence in the integrity of the loan 
procedures of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and the farm families of 
Indiana and the Nation who use REA can 
continue to enjoy the benefits of modern 
electric service. 


The U.S. Army Field Band of 
Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 
IN THE 88 OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, there 


are many facets to the conduct of our 
foreign relations, and by no means the 


least of these is the remarkable manner 


in which the serviceman overseas rep- 
resents his country as a citizen-ambassa- 
dor. Similarly, the commendable ef- 
forts abroad, as well as at home, of the 
superb musical organizations of the 
Armed Forces is worthy of comment. 


One such fine group is the United States 


~ 


Army Field Band, commanded and di- 


rected by Maj. Chester E. Whiting, who 
formerly presided over instrumental 
music in the public schools of Malden, 
Mass., and a man whom I am proud to 
call a friend. All the citizens of Mal- 
den, which comprises a part of my con- 
gressional district, are proud of Major 
Whiting. Major Whiting and his tal- 
ented and disciplined bandsmen have 
extended the friendly hand of American 
culture and tradition to eager multitudes 
throughout the world. e 

Considered by music critics to be one 
of the most proficient and distinctive mu- 


sical organizations now appearing before 


the public, this band has traveled more 
than a million miles in recent years and 
is internationally famous as The Kings 
of the Highway.” 

The Army’s most-traveled band is 
composed of more than 100 of the finest 
musicians in the Army. Several are 
bandmasters themselves, and a number 
have played with leading symphonies. 
More than a dozen have been with the 
band since it was organized. 

The Army Field Band was organized 
as the Army Ground Forces Band in 
March 1946, by Major Whiting, com- 
manding officer and conductor since 
then. Capt. Robert L, Bierly, a native 
of Clearfield, Pa., has been executive 
officer and assistant conductor for al- 
most as long. He is a graduate of Ithaca 
College, New York, and was director of 
music in Lynchburg, Va., at one time. 
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The Soldiers Chorus of approximately 
20 bandsmen-vocalists is featured on 
every program. Formed with a nucleus 
of six musicians in 1947, the chorus is 
how rated as one of the best male voice 
groups on the concert stage. 

Specialist 7 Eugene W. Coughlin di- 
Tects the Soldiers Chorus, and is also the 

d's principal baritone soloist. Be- 
fore entering military service Coughlin 
Performed with organizations in the Los 

eles, Hollywood and San Francisco 
ay areas. He majored in music at Con- 
cordia College, Moorhead, Minn., and 
Completed study at the Los Angeles Con- 
Servatory of Music. 
Paul V. Henry, member of a family 
prominent in music circles in New 
land, is narrator of the U.S. Army 
Field Band, and is the possessor of a rich 
baritone voice, well known to millions of 
Concert goers in all 48 States as well as 
co, Canada, the United Kingdom, 
and Europe. A native of Malden, Mass., 
his musical career began as a violin 
Prodigy. 

The Army Field Band has criss-crossed 
the United States each year for the past 
decade. Concerts have been given in 
Small communities as well as in major 
Cities, bringing the world’s great music 

audiences in areas never before visited 

famous bands. On tour more than 6 
Months each year, the soldier-bandsmen 

Ve appeared in all 48 States as well as 

Canada and Mexico. 

The band has also made three exten- 
Sive overseas tours, sponsored by the De- 
partment of the Army and the State De- 

ent, where, official reports indicate, 
the Army bandsmen made an important 
Contribution to President Eisenhower's 
le-to-people program to foster bet- 

ter international good will. 

Praised by high Government officials 
as “America’s musical ambassadors,” the 

y musicians went overseas for the 
Ei t time in the late summer of 1952. 

&ht countries in Europe and the United 

om were on the itinerary. Major 
Concerts in Great Britain were given at 
55 opening of the Edinburgh music fes- 

Val, in Royal Festival Hall in London 
and in Shakespeare Memorial Park at 
Stratford-on-Avon. In Europe the band 

ormed in the concert hall in Amster- 
dam, the Luxembourg Gardens in Paris, 

the Olympic Stadium in Berlin. 

Spanish bull rings, French provincial 

t hall, Riviera seaside parks, 
and Scandinavian amphitheaters were 
Crowded with audiences totaling an esti- 
Mated 350,000 during the 12,000-mile 
800d will tour of Europe in the spring 
and summer of 1957. Traversing the 
Continent from Oslo to Seville and from 
to Belgrade, “the kings of the 
tuch ” played 43 concerts in 12 coun- 

es, 
A It was the first full-strength U.S. serv- 
7585 ever to appear in Yugoslavia, 
ortugal, Norway, Monaco, and Den- 
Mark, and the first to play in Spain 
Since 1929. Highlights of the tour were 
audience with Pope Pius XII, a con- 


at the royal palace for Prince 
Rainier 


During the spring of 1958, the U.S. 
Army Field Band made its first tour of 
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Hawaii and the Far East, the first all- 
airborne trip since it was organized in 
1946. The field band played a total of 
45 concerts in 41 days. 

The 7- week tour opened in Honolulu in 
May and ended there in mid-June, with 
11 concerts presented in the Territory 
en route to and from the Orient. 

During the 27-day tour. of Japan, Ko- 
rea, and Okinawa, the band played in 34 
concerts before an estimated total audi- 
ence of 150,000. In addition, it was re- 
ported that upward of 4 million viewed 
a concert televised nationwide by Sta- 
tion HNK, Tokyo. The next day, in 
Yokohama, the band received the first 
Standing ovation ever given a visiting 
musical organization, according to city 
officials. Following concerts at Camp 
Zama, the bandsmen were airlifted to 
Korea. 

Nearly 50,000 were entertained by the 
band at two concerts in Seoul. Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee and Mrs. Rhee as 
well as Korean Government officials were 
guests, Performances were also given 
in Pusan, Inchon, Tongduchon, and 
Munsan, the last two for U.S, and U.N. 
troops. 

Six concerts in 4 days were played in 
Okinawa, including performances at the 
Stillwell Field House and the University 
of Ryukyus. 

Returning to Japan, concerts were 
presented in Fukuoka, Yawata, Hiro- 
shima, Tokyo, and Nikko. The largest 
indoor concert crowd of the tour, more 
than 13,500, attended the Nikko con- 
cert and 12,000 had heard an indoor per- 
formance in Tokyo the previous day. 

The band’s repertoire ranges from 
classical arangements to popular tunes 
and novelty numbers, including a drum 
act which has been praised by profes- 
sional jugglers as well as musicians. 
Vocal and instrumental solos are part 
of all performances. Each program is 
opened and closed with military marches. 

The Army Field Band normally travels 
in a 10-vehicle motor convoy made up of 
four large buses, four heavy trucks and 
two sedans, all painted infantry blue. 
All equipment needed for a concert is 
carried and the bandsmen can set up and 
be ready to play within 30 minutes after 
arrival at a site. 

The Army dress uniforms are worn for 
all major concerts—blue for fall and 
winter performances and tropical wor- 
sted for spring and summer engage- 
ments. Music critics haye commented 
on the crisp appearance of the musicians 
as “befitting the perfection of the per- 
formance.” 

The primary mission of the Army Field 
Band is to tour, as directed by the Sec- 
retary of the Army, and to present free 
public concerts as the representative 
band of the Army, both in the United 
States and abroad. In carrying out its 
assignment, Major Whiting estimates 
the band has entertained approximately 
10 million persons, including radio and 
television audiences, in the past decade. 

Major Whiting was assigned by the 
Army to form the band in 1945, and has 
been commanding officer and conductor 
continuously since then. Each member 
is a top-caliber musician, handpicked by 
Major Whiting personally. 

As a result of the band’s outstanding 
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performance, he is recognized as one of 
the most distinguished conductors in the 
Armed Forces. 

Major Whiting studied at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, in his 
home city of Boston, and for more than 
35 years has been organizing and con- 
ducting Army bands. 

In 1923 he was appointed a warrant 
officer bandmaster by the Governor of 
Massachusetts to organize and conduct 
the 110th Cavalry Band of the National 
Guard. The last mounted band in the 
Army, it was called into Federal service 
before this country entered World War 
II. Redesignated the 180th Field Artil- 
lery Band, it was en route to the South 
Pacific theater when Pearl Harbor was 
attacked. 

Under Major Whiting’s leadership, the 
bandsmen served in the lines during the 
battle of Guadalcanal. He then reor- 
ganized units into the American Division 
Band, and took part in operations on 
other islands. The major served almost 
3 years in the South Pacific, and was 
awarded the Legion of Merit and the 
Bronze Star Medal. 


In the fall of 1944, the Army assigned 
him to organize and conduct the first 
combat infantry band. Composed of 
musicians, who were also combat infan- 
trymen, it toured the Nation during 
war-bond drives and was known as “The 
Million Dollar Band.” Musicians from 
this and other wartime bands formed the 
nucleus of the U.S. Army ground forces 
band, organized by the major in 1946. 
This was redesignated the U.S. Army 
field band in 1950. 

Major Whiting is well known as a 
versatile composer of both military 
march music and popular tunes. The ex- 
cellence of his concert arrangements has 
won the band a featured spot at a num- 
ber of national band clinics. In 1956, 
the band was awarded the Midwest Na- 
tional Band Clinic’s bronze plaque for 
“music which has been an inspiration to 
soldier and civilian alike.” 

The conductor is a member of the 
American Bandmasters’ Association and 
an honorary member of Phi Beta Mu, 
national music fraternity. He is the 
second conductor to be named an honor- 
ary lifetime leader of the Zembo Temple 
Shrine band of Washington, D.C. This 
distinction is shared with John Philip 
Sousa. The major is also the only U.S. 
Army Band director to appear as guest 
conductor of the famous Guarde Re- 
publicaine Band of France. 


Red China Proves Dulles Was Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave obtained, I insert in the RECORD an 
editorial which appeared in the Cleve- 
land News on March 8 entitled “Red 
China Proves Dulles Was Right”: 
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When Red China repudiated its treaty 
with Tibet, it lost all the good will it had 
earned among Asian nations and now it 
stands exposed as an a It also fur- 
ther jeopardized its chances for admission 
to the United Nations. 

In the Korean, Quemoy, and Indochina 
military adventures, Peiping put out excuses 
that sounded plausible to the people of Asia, 
Even such enlightened a leader as Prime 
Minister Nehru of India accepted the Com- 
munist excuse that the fighting was provoked 
by the imperialists of the West. 

Mr, Nehru probably knew better, but he 
was committed to a policy of neutralism, 
which to him meant getting along with the 
Reds of Russia and China. Tear after year, 
India led the fight to get Red China into 
the United Nations. But Secretary of State 
Dulles warned that the Peiping regime could 
not expect to shoot its way into the UN. 

Now the Communists have not only 
broken thelr word to Tibet but have pulled 
the rug out from under Mr. Nehru, proving 
that Mr. Dulles was right and India was 
wrong. By its own actions, Red China has 
shown itself unworthy of U.N. membership. 
a fact that must distress Mr. Nehru, for he 
has been an outspoken defender of men in 
Peiping and Moscow. 


Corrupting a Naticn Through Newsstands 
and Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems of Congress and the executive de- 
partment become more acute, more 
complex with each passing year. Today 
we are confronted with the growing 
Communist menace, a domestic economy 
afflicted with persistent unemployment, 
the conquest of space, radioactive fallout, 
and a host of other matters that can 
never be resolved without the assistance 
of a most sympathetic Providence. We 
must have God's help in attacking our 
Nation's difficulties, but we cannot ex- 
pect it if we overlook considerations that 
should be as important to us as they are 
to Him. 

One of our responsibilities is to make 
the laws needed to uphold the highest 
moral standards, and a vital step in that 
direction was made last year with the 
enactment of legislation designed to curb 
distribution of obscene literature. Law- 
enforcement agencies, religious leaders, 
and social agencies have long ago estab- 
lished that indecent literature is a prime 
influence in the corruption of adolescent 
character; that it leads to bestiality, per- 
version, and narcotic addiction. Even in 
the absence of professional scrutiny and 
statistical analysis, however, social con- 
sequences of permitting lewd photo- 
graphs and printed materials to be 
obtainable by juveniles are apparent 
enough to alarm the most apathetic 
citizen. Whether, in fact, objectionable 
items of this kind are distributed for an 
audience that is either young or old is 
disgusting enough to rouse every respect- 
able man and woman to take action 
against the practice. 
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The bill which we passed to counter- 
act distribution of obscene literature 
was recently commended by the Cath- 
olic Standard, published in the Archdi- 
ocese of Washington, which observed 
that the “New, tougher mail indecency 
law is working.” The newspaper 
pointed out that a California man and 
his wife has each been sentenced to 10 
years in prison in the first legal action 
under the law. The couple was charged 
with sending obsence material from 
points in California and Oregon to 
Idaho. Under the new law they were 
arrested in California. on a warrant 
issued by the U.S, attorney at Boise, 
Idaho, who previously could have taken 
no action against the offenders. 

This development is most encourag- 
ing, yet we obviously have a long way to 
go to clean up our mails and newstands. 
The House has directed its committee 
to explore the situation as it now exists, 
and further legislation may be found 
necessary. The Department of Justice 
has advised parents and other responsi- 
ble citizens to get in touch with either 
the local postmaster or the local FBI 
agents when suggestive material is found 
to be entering a locality. Unfortunately, 
there has been some reluctance on the 
part of individuals to report such activ- 
ity, an attitude that has precluded prose- 
cutions similar to the California-Idaho 
case, 

It is my pleasure to report that Johns- 
town Post 90, Amvets, is intensifying a 
crusade aimed to cleanup reading mate- 
rial on local newstands. These fighting 
Americans have no fear of any attempts 
at retaliation on the part of offenders, 
and they intend to make reading mate- 
rial safe for youngsters regardless of the 
tactics of the depraved newstand oper- 
ators who for personal gain are willing 
to corrupt their own neighbor’s children. 
I would suggest that anyone who hesi- 
tates reporting a violation of the Fed- 
eral law on obscene literature to the 
postmaster or to the FBI merely get in 
touch with Commander Tom Muldoon. 
You can be sure that you will get the 
action that is needed. 

The Amvets are to be congratulated 
on this new patriotic activity. Their 
example, followed in other communities, 
can go a long way in wiping out one of 
the most vicious merchandizing abuses 
to which a nation can be exposed. 


Bill To Exempt All Members of the Armed 
Forces From the Tax on Transportation 
of Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, IR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives H.R. 6411 which would ex- 
empt all members of the Armed Forces 
from the tax on transportation of per- 
sons. This bill will amend the Internal 
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Revenue Code to remove the discrimina* 
tion which now exists against the serv- 
iceman on furlough who desires to 80 
home by air. : 

In its present form section 4263(e) of 
the Internal Revenue Code provides an 
exemption from the transportation tax 
for furlough travel by servicemen in uni- 
form provided that the fare paid for 
such travel is not more than 2.5 cents 
per mile. This limitation denies service- 
men the use of air travel, tax free, since, 
airline fares are higher than 2.5 cents 
per mile, 

There are approximately 1,600,000 
servicemen stationed in the United 
States and the average serviceman 18 
stationed approximately 860 miles from 
home.. These servicemen made, during 
1957, approximately 1,200,000 trips home 
on official leave, furlough or pass. Of 
this total only 450,000 of such trips were 
made by air. In view of the substan 
distance that the average serviceman is 
from home, it is obvious that more serv- 
icemen would travel by air to their 
homes were it not for the fact that if 
they did so they would have to pay not 
only the higher fare charged by the air- 
lines, but also the transportation tax as 
well. It is estimated that the average 
tax payment on furlough and pass travel 
amounts to about $8 on the round trip. 
In view of the limited finances of serv- 
icemen this is a serious deterrent to 
their use of air travel. x 

Since military furloughs and official 
leaves are frequently of short duration, 
to require them to travel only by ground 
transportation, if they are to receive tax 
exemption, in many cases prevents them 
from spending their furloughs at home. 
This is certainly contrary to the public 
interest and an unwarranted discrimina- 
tion against servicemen. Many of the 
men in military service are away from 
home for the first time. Certainly 
everything should be done to enable 
them to return to their homes and spend 
their furlough time with their families 
wherever possible. My bill would ac- 
complish this result. It does not involve 
a substantial amount of revenue. On 
the basis of the data released by the De- 
partment of Defense and studies con- 
ducted by the Air Transport Association 
the total revenue loss which would re- 
sult from deleting from section 4263(e) 
of. the Internal Revenue Code the 2.5 
cents per mile limitation would be ap- 
proximately $4 million, 


Hon. John Foster Dulles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the resignation of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles brings to an end the 
remarkable public career of a man dedi- 
cated to the service of his country, who, 
because of unusual ability and strength 
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of character, has made an imprint on 
the pages of our history that will last 
for all time. His service in the admin- 
istrations of both political parties is a 
Clear indication of the esteem in which 
he was held by those in high positions. 
e citizens of our great Nation will 
forever be in his debt for his many and 
Positive achievements in our behalf. 


What Inflation Will Do to Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


or UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, inflation is 
immoral. Furthermore, it steals from 
© people who can least afford it; from 
old people who have small fixed incomes 
On careful saving or retirement 
Programs; from widows who are living 
from fixed annuities or insurance left by 
their husbands: from students who have 
little or no income but must pay ever 
her costs as they study; from teachers 
because their proportionate income has 
‘allen way behind during the inflation of 
the two decades; it penalizes the 
. thrifty by stealing from the dollars 
Saved. I would like to include the fol- 
editorial from the Deseret News, 

Salt Lake City, April 2, 1959: 

War Inriation Witt Do to Us 
8 reader who is tired of worrying about 
Berlin crisis and the number of Russia's 
Missiles might try thinking a bit about 
America’s economy instead. 

Few facts of national life are more sure 
than that, unless we change our economic 
tain and actions, we are heading for cer- 

very serious trouble. 
Bag! does there appear any promising hope 
4 t the trend will be changed soon. Presi- 
1 Eisenhower's Budget Director, Maurice 


said yesterday he expects the fiscal 


1961 budget will be $2 or 83 billion higher 
P the 1960 budget. And Senator WALLACE 
Or NNETT predicted the other day that when 
it peress gets through with the 1959 budget 

Will be $13 or 814 billion in the red. That 
— the biggest peacetime deficit in the 


{Americans toss that word “billion” 
pretty loosely these days. But can 
= Actually visualize a billion dollars in 
nep parison with a million? Stack crisp 
‘<a $1,000 bills up a foot high, we're told, 
tar you have a million dollars. Stack them 
h as an 83-story bullding—12 feet to a 
d you haye a billion dollars.) 

sidi road is ruinous. Inflation is an in- 
ous, destructive monster that feeds on 
— Causes. But of all the causes, the one 
— obvious and that most stimulates other 
ling 8 is Government's deficit financing. As 
ne 48 the national debt continues to grow 
tia not stop inflation, whatever else we 


If we do not stop it, America’s future is 

om at best. How is the Nation’s econ- 
2 to survive if: 

„The industrial and business investment 

voua; Shrinks because people lose confidence 

ment nce programs, bank deposits, Gov- 

nds and other 1 — v 

Progra $ ong-term savings 

„The pendulum swings more and more 

Violently between economic recessions and 
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booms, which is inevitable as inflation 
gathers speed? 

3. The loss of economic security by tens of 
millions of persons because of losses in savy- 
ings, pension and insurance programs puts 
more and more pressure on Government to 
assume the obligation of caring for those 
millions? ; 

4. America’s world markets shrink away 
because inflation prices us out of them? 

We are beginning to see evidence of each 
of these results of inflation. Perhaps none 
is more dramatic than the last. American 
industries, unable to compete on the basis of 
this country’s high costs, are falling over each 
other in thelr rush to establish branch plants 
abroad. The cars manufactured abroad by 
American-owned plants and then shipped 
back to America—or into other markets 
where American cars used to go—is typical of 
the dramatic change of world markets in 
many other less-obvious industries. 

As this trend continues—as it inevitably 
will unless we halt inflation—American un- 
employment will increase, Federal spending 
will rise further as a result, our balance of 
payments will get worse and worse, and even- 
tually we will see a pell-mell flight of capital 
abroad. 

What, then, are we to do? Several reforms 
have been suggested. Restraint by both 
labor and management in wages and prices 
has been urged. A sensible farm program end- 
ing the steady drain of tax dollars is impera- 
tive. Pressure is growing—but is still 
slight—for a regular, planned reduction of 
the national debt. 

Without question, thisisneeded. But how 
are we to accomplish it when we still have a 
deficit-minded Congress—which represents, 
by and large, a Nation more concerned with 
immediate comforts and services than with 
long-range damage to the economy? 

We need a nationwide education program 
on the dangers of inflation. We need a 
change in the Employment Act of 1946 stat- 
ing that protection of the integrity of the 
dollar is a paramount national concern. We 
need a balanced budget—or even a surplus 
budget—in times of peace and prosperity. 

Otherwise, America’s years as the world's 
economic leader are numbered. 


A Special Tribute to the Idlers and the 
U.S. Army Band for Their Wonderful 
Contribution to the Joint Session of 
Congress, February 12, 1959, Com- 
memorating the 150th Anniversary of 
Abraham Lincoln’s Birth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, since 
the joint session of Congress on Febru- 
ary 12, to commemorate the 150th anni- 
versary of Lincoln's birth, I have heard 
much praise for the quality of the musi- 
cal portion of that program which did 
much to establish the proper mood for 
this historic occasion. 

It is in order, therefore, under leave 
to extend my remarks, to better acquaint 
you with the artists who performed on 
that memorable occasion. 

Most of us are familiar with the U.S. 
Army Band. Units of this outstanding 
organization appear regularly at func- 
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tions of this type. Their contribution to 
the joint session was another one of 
their fine performances under Maj. 
Hugh Curry. The choice of selections: 
“Adoration,” “Spirit of Independence,” 
“Man of the Hour,” and “All-American 
Soldier” was most appropriate. I com- 
mend them for this wonderful music. 

Few of us, however, know much about 
the choral group, the Idlers, so I would 
like to make a few facts known about 
these young men. 

The vocal portion of the joint session 
was presented under the supervision of 
Bandmaster Donald L. Janse, who led 
the choral program by the 21-member 
Idlers, as they are most familiarly 
known. 

They are cadets at the Coast Guard 
Academy in New London, Conn. Their 
program, as you know, included a medley 
of Civil War songs and a special rendi- 
tion of the Gettysburg Address, Peter 
M. Thall of New London composed the 
selection of the Gettysburg Address as it 
was set to music, He was 11 years of age 
at the time be began the composition. 

As performed, it was not pretentious 
music; however, the solemnity and char- 
acter of the text had been respected from 
its musical conception. The setting be- 
gan with a short canon, which simply 
Stated in all voices, the opening phrase 
of “Taps.” The rendition of other Civil 
War songs gave additional meaning to 
the entire ceremony. The Idlers have 
also appeared on radio and television 
shows and plans are being made for their 
renditions to be broadcast this year over 
Radio Free-Europe as a contribution to 
the Lincoln Sesquicentennial. Also, a 
musical program similar to that pre- 
sented at the joint session was given on 
the occasion of the Lincoln Sesquicen- 
tennial Sabbath program at the Lincoln 
Museum—Old Ford’s Theater—on Mon- 
day, February 15, 1959. 


A Tribute to Nantucket on Its 300th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. KEITH. Mr, Speaker, Nantucket 
Island this year is celebrating its 300th 
anniversary. 

This country needs, as surely as it 
does the physical might that research 
and technology continuously furnish us, 
the moral and spiritual revitalizing that 
great events in history provide. 

The chronicle of Nantucket's past is a 
series of such events. As this island's 
Congressman it is my privilege, by way 
of paying tribute to its patriotic and 
hardy citizens, to recount here today 
some of the contributions Nantucket has 
made to the founding and progress of 
America. For this purpose may I quote 
from W. Ripley Nelson, chairman of the 
island’s historic districts commission. 
I hope that his description of this isle 
will encourage you to visit Nantucket 
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and to take part in the festivities there 
this summer: 

Nantucket is renowned as having been the 
leading whaling port of this country for 
many years. It had before the Revolution- 
ary War more than 150 vessels in its fleet 
and in 1760 was producing more oil than all 
other American whaling ports combined. 

It is renowned in history in other ways. 
Its shipmasters were explorers as well as 
whalers. In 1791 Capt. Paul Worth was the 
first to “double” Cape Horn, thus opening 
the Pacific. Subsequent voyages explored 
even the most remote parts of the Pacific, 
charting islands, reefs, and shoals thereto- 
fore unknown, taking them to Greenland, 
the Arctic, the coast of Africa, the Indian 
Ocean, the Red Sea, and the Japanese coast. 
Capt. Christopher Burdick of Nantucket is 
credited with haying been the first person 
to recognize as a continent land now known 
as the Antarctic Continent. 

Timothy Folger, a whaling master, gave to 
Benjamin Franklin, whose mother was a 
native-born Nantucketer, data which led to 
the charting of the course of the gulf stream. 
“Sunset longitude” was discovered by Owen 
Spooner in 1745. 

Export trade was started in 1745 when a 
vessel from Nantucket, ladened with whale 
oll, was sent to England, 

During the Revolutionary War some 1,600 
Nantucket men were captured, killed, or lost 
at sea. It is doubtful if any other com- 
munity of the times sacrificed one-third of 
its population. In addition its shipping 
losses were appalling, for at the beginning 
of the war the island had 150 vessels whereas 
only two or three old ships remained at 
the end. 

Nevertheless, at the earliest moment after 
peace had been declared, the ship Bedford, 
under Capt. William Mooers, with 487 butts 
of oll was dispatched by Nantucket to Lon- 
don. It was the first vessel to fly the U.S. 
flag in any British port. From that start 
Nantucket ships carried the American fiag 
to ports throughout the world. 

At the outbreak of the War of 1812, Nan- 
tucket had rebuilt its whaling and export 
business and its fleet. The island suffered 
a repetition of the struggle for existence 
and the losses of the Revolution. The Nan- 
tucket spirit brought quick recovery, and 
by 1820 the fleet numbered 72 whaling ships, 
besides brigs, schooners, and sioops, which 
continued to increase in numers during the 
following years, known as the golden age of 
whaling. 

The discovery of petroleum ended Nan- 
tucket's mighty industry of the sea, the 
last whaling ship sailing in 1869. But in 
1872 Nantucket's reputation and popularity 
as a summer resort began. Today not only 
is it a leading resort but one of the most 
unusual. Its old rambling streets and lanes 
are still Just as they grew, some paved with 
their original cobblestones. Its hundreds 
of homes, the majority over 100 years old 
and many over 200 years old, are not only 
perfectly preserved but truly livable. 

Preservation of its antiquity is assured 
through the legal control exercised by the 
Nantucket Historic Districts Commission 
over the exterior architectural features of 
all bulldings, structures, and signs in an 
area of over 230 acres in the center of town 
and a smaller section in the Siasconset area, 

In World War I, Nantucket was headquar - 
ters for a large and very active Naval Reserve 
Force. In World War II Nantucket Airport 
was taken over by the Navy as an operations 
and training base. 

The tercentenary celebration started Jan- 
uary 8 and carries through to September 12. 


Mr. Speaker, with a year-round popu- 
lation of only 4,000, this island is host 
during the summer season to more than 
120,000 persons. It is my hope that my 
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colleagues in Congress and those who 
read the CFNGRESSIONAL Recorp will take 
time out from their busy schedules to 
visit Nantucket this summer and to join 
with citizens of the island in commem- 
oration of this achievement—300 years 
of service to the Colonies, the Nation, and 
the world. 


Kentucky’s No. 1 City 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, for 
the third consecutive year Franklin, Ky., 
is the recipient of the annual Kentucky 
Chamber of Commerce award for civic 
improvement. Presentation of this 
award is contingent upon two factors: 
The winning city must have enhanced 
its desirability as a place in which to 
live as well as become more attractive 
to industry and business. 

The friendly city is richly deserving of 
this honor. 
ments during the past year include a 
new junior high school building, the 
opening of two industrial plants, Potter 
& Brumfield and Kendall Polyken, the 
development of five residential sub- 
divisions, and numerous stores. 

In addition, the residents of Simpson 
County has manifested their under- 
standing of community spirit by exceed- 
ing the goal of the United Givers Fund 
by $2,000 and by approving an alltime 
record budget for the schools. 

The various civic clubs, elected offl- 
cials, chamber of commerce, Franklin 
Favorite, radio station WFKN, and the 
Franklin Industrial Board have been in- 
strumental in bringing these accom- 
plishments to pass. These organizations 
set their course 4 years ago, and they 
have not deviated from their original 
goal. And as in all great achievements, 
the women have proved themselves in- 
dispensable. In behalf of the business 
and professional women's club, Miss 
Rowena Sullivan, president, accepted the 
honor and accompanying check for 
$1,000. 

The primary motivation, the incen- 
tive which has inspired the residents of 
Franklin and Simpson County is not so 
much the desire to improve the finan- 
cial standing of the county as to en- 
hance its cultural values and make 
Franklin a more interesting place in 
which to live. The retention of her 
young people, especially the well edu- 
cated, had become a problem of the first 
magnitude. In the beginning, a small 
group of men undertook consideration 
of this dilemma, but reaction to this 
movement was favorable, and in short 
time the project was community 


Franklin, in most respects, is not un- 
like many other small towns in Ken- 
tucky. But her people possess an in- 
valuable and unmeasurable commodity. 
They have great pride in their com- 
munity, and their ambition will not tol- 


Its physical accomplish- . 
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erate anything else than the very best 
for Simpson County. 

Mr. Speaker, being recognized as the 
No. 1 city in Kentucky for 3 successive 
years is an admirable feat. I feel deeply 
privileged that I am able to represent 
Simpson County in the Congress of the 
United States, and I know that her 
residents will work to continue Frank- 
Iin's unparalleled suecesses. 


Changes in China Policies Are Imminent 
and Over Due 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it is difi- 
cult to ignore that which does exist. 
Sometimes it takes our great Nation 
longer than many of us feel is necessary 
to become aware of a blind spot. 

For several years I have felt one such 
blind spot to be our policy of ignoring 
the Chinese People's Republic, both as & 
trading area in nonstrategic items such 
as now are exchanged with the U.S. S. R., 
and as a member of the United Nations. 

Had that nation of more than 600 mil- 
lion people been in the U.N. it would have 
been a logical place for United Nations 
action during the Tibetan incident. Un- 
der existing circumstances, the free world 
watched, deplored, discussed, Tibetans 
fought, fell, died. 

Nationally known columnist, Doris 
Fleeson feels the resignation of Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Af- 
fairs Walter S. Robertson may indicate 
a change in State Department feeling- 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include her column which ap- 
peared in the April 10, 1959, edition of the 
World, of Coos Bay, Oreg. 

ROBERTSON'S LEAVING Was LONG OVERDUE 


WaASHINGTON.—The impending departure 


of Assistant Secretary of State Walter 8. 
Robertson, who has been like the boy with 
his finger in the hole in the dike, steadfast 
against either a flood or a trickle of change 
in our attitude toward Communist China, 
may portend a modicum of change in US. 
China policy. 

As Assistant Secretary of Far Eastern Af- 
fairs, Robertson has come to personify the 
granitelike quality of American dealings 
with both the Formosan and Communist 
Chinese. Nothing was too good for Gen- 
eralissimo Kai-shek in his eyes- 
And there was nothing whatever good about 
the Chinese on the mainland. 

Now suffering from ulcers, Robertson has 
a compelling reason to leave his job, In 
fact, however, events have been leaving him 
in an isolated position, the latest being the 
severe illness of his longtime patron, Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles. 

Robertson, in the first years of the Eisen- 
hower administration, was the darling of 
those right wing Republican Senators who 
chose to lay the blame for the loss of main- 
land Chins to inept, or, as they sometimes 
charged, treacherous Democratic policies. 

This alliance, if nothing else, was enough 
to lose for Robertson the favor and friend- 
ship of the new generation of Senators 
which moved in so spectacularly in last 
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November's election. The deepest blow to 
the effectiveness of his ideas and policies in 
the Congress was the decision of Senator 
William F. Knowland, the unfailing cham- 
Pion of his ideas, not to run for the Senate 
While Robertson has been so signally iden- 
tified with the Nation's inflexible China poli- 
cies as to make them appear almost his per- 
sonal possession, there is no question but 
that he was reflecting the views of his su- 
Perior, Secretary Dulles. Dulles on several 
Occasions forestalled earlier resignation at- 
tempts by his assistant. There is no such 
rapport between the new Herter-Dilion team 
Currently operating the State Department 
and Robertson, 
Robertson will be succeeded by his deputy, 
A career officer, J. Graham Parsons. He is 
ho means as well known either to Con- 
Gress or the public and at the outset will 
Carry neither Robertson's weight nor his 
burden of opposition. 
The attention of this country and much 
Of the world is now centered on Europe. 
eign Ministers and military leaders of 
NATO nations are meeting in Washington 
Now to discuss the threat to peace in Europe 
and means of meeting it. But the past has 
Proven that when the Soviet Union is sty- 
mied in one place, it seeks diversion else- 
Where. The trouble over Quemoy and Matsu 
is quiescent at the moment, but it can be 
turned off and on like a light. 
The Eisenhower administration has often 
charged with living from crisis to crisis, 
devoting attention only to that immediately 
&t hand and ignoring those crisis-prone con- 
ditions which might be changed for the bet- 
ter under more peaceful conditions. It is 
notable that nothing politically or militarily 
been done in relationship to the Quemoy 
4nd Matsu position in this period of relative 
Quiet in which hopeful changes might be 
made. 


Mrs. Harden Pioneers High Role for 
Women in Postal Sphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
Under unanimous consent approved by 
House, I am including an article that 
Abpeared on April 10, 1959, in the Wash- 
n Evening Star concerning the ap- 
Pointment of Mrs. Cecil M. Harden, of 
Indiana, to the position of Special Assist- 
ant to the Postmaster General. Mrs. 
den has an outstanding record as a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
. Harden's experience as a member of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee will contribute greatly in her 
new assignment. We know she will per- 
form her duties with credit to herself as 
Well as to the Department, The Post- 
Master General used good judgment in 
Selecting her for this important position. 

The article follows: 
» HARDEN PIONEERS HIGH ROLE FoR WOMEN 

In POSTAL SPHERE 
(By Ruth Dean) 
Omen will have gained another foothold 
in high Government office with the swearing 
— today of former Representative ‘Cecil M. 
arden of Indiana as special assistant to 
master General Arthur Summerfield. 
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In the 4 o'clock ceremony today. Mrs. Har- 
den will become the first woman to hold 
such a job in the hitherto all-male higher 
echelon of the Post Office Department. 

Postmaster General Summerfield was to 
administer the oath, One of the interested 
witnesses expected is Mrs. Harden's husband, 
Mr. Frost R. Harden, himself a former post- 
master in her home town of Covington, Ind., 
during the Hoover administration. 

The Indiana Republican, who served for 
6 of her 10 years in Congress on the Post 
Office Committee, was appointed last month 
to the new post which the Civil Service Com- 
mission had granted the Post Office Depart- 
ment but which has been vacant for over 
a year, 7 

ADVISER ON WOMEN 

Mrs. Harden will be principal adviser to 
Mr. Summerfield for the 55,000 women in 
career positions in the postal service. This 
includes the 16,000 women who serve as 
postmasters in the smaller offices through- 
out the Nation, out of a total of about 37,000 
postmasters. 

In announcing her appointment last 
month, Mr. Summerfield pointed out that 
“for the first time we have recognized the 
need for a highly capable woman executive 
who will make certain that adequate facili- 
ties and career encouragement are provided 
for the thousands of women employees in the 
field as well as acting for me on certain leg- 
islative liaison problems,” 

Hailing her qualifications, he added that 
“I know of no individual who enjoys more 
prestige and respect with her colleagues or 
is more ideally suited for this assignment 
than Mrs. Harden. Just as women are 
playing an increasingly important part in 
private business, so has their role in postal 
service become more significant.” 

The new appointee admitted yesterday 
that it is hoped her job will offset discrimi- 
nation by postmasters against hiring women, 
and that such women as can reasonably be 
used will be hired at the proper time.” 

At the same time, Mrs. Harden sald she 
wished to correct “an impression gained by 
the public that men and women postal per- 
sonnel were to be hired on an equal ratio.” 

“There has been no directive to that ef- 

fect,” she declared. 
URGES MORE WOMEN CLERKS 


Mrs. Harden explained that one of the ob- 
Jjectives or her new job would be to imple- 
ment the suggestion already made by Post- 
master General Summerfield to postmasters, 
to give more consideration to the hiring of 
women clerks in the larger offices. 

Selection is made from eligible registers, 
one containing the names of men, the other 
of women, who have taken an examination 
at a stated time and have made a passing 
grade, Mrs. Harden explained. The registers 
are issued by the Civil Service Commission 
to postmasters on request, she pointed out, 
but “it was found that in many areas the 
postmaster simply did not ask for the fe- 
male register because he felt the work of 
lifting heavy packages and mail bags was 
not a woman's work.“ y 

“But, with mechanization,” Mrs, Harden 
suggested, “women can be instructed in how 
to use the machinery now being installed in 
our larger offices for heavy handling. And I 
think they can do it more efficiently and with 
more patience. It has also been proved that 
women are more willing to do repetitious jobs 
than men.” 

Mrs. Harden said she also would seek to 
carry out another of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s suggestions to postmasters in areas 
where there is no female register to en- 
courage women to take the civil service ex- 
amination and establish a female register.” 

“I'm always interested in qualified women, 
chosen and selected for these positions,” she 
emphasized, 
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At the same time, Mrs. Harden promised 
she would also seek to remove the cause for 
another excuse given by postmasters for not 
hiring women by seeing that adequate fa- 
cilities for the comfort of women employees 
are installed in the large postoffice buildings. 

FORMER TEACHER 

A former schoolteacher, Mrs, Harden be- 
gan her political career in 1934 as a precinct 
committee official, By 1944 she had become 
so well known im party circles in Indiana 
that she was named Republican national 
committeewoman from the State. - 

Her chance to run for Congress came in 
a Democratic year in 1948 when a fellow Re- 
publican, the incumbent Representative 
Noble J. Johnson, resigned after being re- 
nominated In order to accept a judgeship. 
She defeated a Democrat, Jack J. O'Grady of 
Terre Haute, and a Prohibitionist, Ernie Beck 
of Noblesville, to become the Representative 
from the 6th district. She was defeated in 
the 1958 election by Democrat FRED WaMPLER. 

The Hardens have one son. Dr. Murray 
Harden of West Lafayette, Ind., and three 
grandchildren. Although they had hoped 
he and his family might be here today, 
they understand why he couldn't come when 
he wrote them and explained he had just de- 
livered four babies in 3 days. 

And how does former postmaster Harden 
feel about his wife’s new job? “He thinks 
it's a nice honor,” she said. 


Unity of Purpose in the Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of this House have heard frequent 
reports during this session regarding the 
problems of the coal industry, and we 
have had introduced a number of meas- 
ures designed to establish a long-range 
program of coal research in an effort to 
stabilize this basic industry. The lead- 
ership of the coal industry on both the 
management and labor side has always 
been characterized by a high degree of 
realistic and independent thinking, and 
it is gratifying to note that their sense 
of realism has again asserted itself to 
bring about the formation or an organi- 
zation which will give them a proper 
vehicle by which they can seek answers 
to industrywide problems. I refer to the 
recently formed National Coal Policy 
Conference created as a joint effort of 
the coal producers, union leaders, rail 
carriers and utility users. As a com- 
mentary on this new organization I 
would like to call your attention to the 
following syndicated column by the 
noted labor writer Victor Riesel which 
was published this week in several hun- 
dred newspapers: 

Where blood once flowed and heads 
rolied in thin black dust, cabbages now 
roll in in truckloads, symbolic of man's 
ability to be decent to man after all. 

It’s time now to talk of those cabbages 
and kings, too—namely coal and John L. 
Lewis. It is time to talk of hunger in 
what once was bloody Harlan and in the 
other mine patches where husky men 
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must sit jobless and weep inwardly while 
their womenfolk find work. 

While bus and trainloads of AFL-CIO 
demonstrators from the big cities poured 
in on Washington the other day, gift 
truckloads of cabbages poured in on 
mine-laden Harlan County, Ky. Theun- 
employed miners needed food; not dem- 
onstrations. 

While other labor leaders talked from 
the podium to the “March On Washing- 
ton,” the mine union chiefs sat around 
tables talking with the leaders of the 
coal-carrying railroads, the coai-burn- 
ing utilities and the coal-digging com- 
panies. These men talked of the com- 
mon good—saving their industry. 

Their time to talk aloud and in public 
will come on April 27. That evening the 
venerable white-haired giant, whom I 
have called other things in past years, 
will stand on the dais amidst the men 
of industry. And despite his 78 thun- 
derous years, John L. Lewis will be heard 
from again. 

This will be the banquet of the new 
National Coal Policy Conference. Its 
director is Joseph E. Moody, head of the 
Southern Coal Producers Association, 
the man who did most to turn a gun- 
filled dynamite-laden, civil-war-torn in- 
dustry into a vale of peace. There are 
other models of cooperative labor-man- 
agement efforts, but this is more model 
than the rest. 

John Lewis and his friends of mining 
and transport and power know they have 
a sick industry. But they want no sub- 
sidies, no handouts. They want to help 
themselves. That's why these giants, 
such men as George Love of the Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. and Philip Sporn of the 
American Electric Power Service Corp., 
have been conferencing with the United 
Mine Workers’ chiefs. 

Where once over 600,000 men hacked 
at the coal veins, now less than 185,000 
eles the pits—and not each day at 

t. 

Those were the days when no presi- 
dent had his morning coffee before 
reaching for his paper to glean whether 
he'd have an afternoon coal crisis. To- 
day that industry needs to sell at least 
another 100 million tons a year to stay 
alive. In Kentucky alone, land of Old 
Bloody, there is a surplus of more than 
40 million tons. 

Yet if Old King Coal totters just a lit- 
tle more, what will happen to the fuel 
power needed by this Nation to defend 
itself? If the men of helmet lamps and 
pickaxes realize they will be working less 
and less and tell their sons to get the 
hell out of the mine patches forever, who 
will dig coal? There is no machine that 
can do it all either. Just as I have 
heard John L. growl that you cannot 
mine coal with bayonets, you. cannot 
mine all coal with automatons 

Leaders of the National Coal Policy 
Conference know that the industry will 
come into its own in two decades. Then 
the big atomic energy plants will guzzle 
the black stuff. 

But how to survive through the first 20 
years of the spatial age? That is why 
Lewis and the industry have gathered. 
They have been ignored by the Govern- 
ment—which has special commissions 
for natural gas, for atomic energy and 
for oil, but not for coal. 
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Dulles and the Triumph of Principle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Chicago Sun-Times of April 
16, 1959: 

DULLES AND THE TRIUMPH OF PRINCIPLE 


The resignation of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles is a cruel blow not only to 
America but to the entire free world as 
well. It creates a void that will be difficult 
to fill, for men of his courage, boldness, re- 
solve, and dedication to the cause of free- 
dom are few and far between. 

So great was the Nation's, dependence 
upon his skill and talents that most Amer- 
icans, President Eisenhower included, were 
hoping against hope that a miracle would 
spare him from the rayages of the cancer 
that struck him down. But the miracle did 
not occur, Yesterday, with tears welling in 
his eyes, the President sorrowfully an- 
nounced the news he had prayed to avoid. 
Foster Dulles could no longer carry on. 

In allied capitals, no less than in America, 
the news created consternation and a sense 
of almost insurmountable loss. For while 
honest men differed with Mr. Dulles hon- 
estly, there were none who would not give 
him his due for his devotion to principle 
over expediency. In an age when diplomatic 


‘triumphs as such are rare indeed, Mr. 


Dulles, with a singleness of moral purpose, 
was able to score one triumph of principle 
after another. 

When other foreign ministers and their 
heads of state were tempted to sacrifice prin- 
ciple to reath an accommodation with the 
Communist world, it was often Mr. Dulles 
who pulled them back from such a suicidal 
course. It was this trait that brought him 
close to Chancellor Adenauer and to Gen- 
eral de Gaulle who, despite personality dif- 
ferences with Mr. Dulles, admired him as a 
man of honor, which to de Gaulle is the 
highest human attribute. 

Even those who disagreed with Mr. Dulles 
most had the greatest respect for his stead- 
fastness of purpose, He will remain a highly 
controversial figure for many years to come, 
but it is a measure of his stature that when 
his illness laid him low earlier this year 
many of his critics were among first to pay 
tribute to him as an indispensable states- 


man, 

The task of selecting a successor is not an 
enviable one for Mr. Eisenhower. He would 
perhaps prefer to name someone who is per- 
sonally close to him, such as General Alfred 
Gruenther. But the President’s term has 
less than 2 years to run and it has been 
pointed out that it probably would take 
Gruenther that long to familiarize himself 
with the labyrinth of foreign policy. 

Moreover, the responsibility for heading 
the American delegation to the Geneva for- 
eign ministers’ meeting already had fallen 
on Acting Secretary Christian A. Herter a 
few hours before the matter of the Dulles 
resignation was finally resolved; This raises 
the question whether the President could 
name anyone other than Herter as Secretary 
without seriously impairing Herter's effec- 
tiveness at Geneva. 

Yet, Herter is not a well man. He suf- 
fers from crippling arthritis, He might pos- 
sibly disqualify himself, and thus clear the 
way for the President to pick someone else 
without damaging his prestige unduly. 

Beyond any doubt—-no matter who the 
choice is—it will have to be someone who 
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will adhere to the basic Dulles policies. It 
is likewise clear that the President will have 
to be his own Secretary of State to a greater 
degree than ever before. This places & 
doubly heavy burden on him, 

In any event, the American people will 
not forget the personal tragedy of Mr. Dul- 
les. They will ask a merciful providence to 
spare him the great pain that Is all too com- 
mon to cancer. But they may be sure he 
will endure his lot with the tremendous in- 
ner strength that has sustained him and the 
Nation in many hours of the gravest crisis. 


National Allergy Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES `_ 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the month begin- 
ning August 15 and ending September 15 
as National Allergy Month. Its purpose 
is to urge the people of this Nation to 
cooperate in the fight for the prevention, 
treatment, and cure of allergic illness 
and to invite the communities of the 
United States to mobilize and extend 
their health resources to more ade- 
quately take care of the growing number 
of our citizens afflicted with these dis- 


eases. . 

The allergic diseases include both com- 
mon and rare conditions. Some are 80 
serious as to threaten life, others are 
no more than annoyances. But, all im- 
pair health, happiness, and productivity 
and many decrease longevity. While 
most of us are familiar, at least by the 
name, with bronchial asthma, hay fever, 
allergic eczema, allergic headaches, ab- 
normal reactions to drugs, and the con- 
tact skin eruptions so common in in- 
dustry, we are less familiar with the dis- 
eases of an allergic nature which affect 
the heart and circulatory system, the 
blood cells, the gastrointestinal tract, 
the kidneys, and nervous system. -Among 
the important systemic diseases sus- 
pected of having an allergic basis are 
rheumatic fever, ulcerative colitis, cer- 
tain types of nephritis, and that grouP 
of conditions which are know collectively 
as the “collagen diseases.” s 

The allergic diseases are a leading 
cause of acute disease and chronic dis- 
ability among individuals in every decade 
of life, but especially among children 
since the initial symptoms of allergy ap- 
pear more often in the first two decades 
of life than at any other time. Allergic 
diseases are also among the leading 
causes of death among children. 

Long neglected because they do not 
have the reputation of being killers, the 
allergic diseases are now recognized a5 
major causes of disability, invalidism, 
and absenteeism from school, business. 
and industry. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that a minimum of 17 million 
Americans suffer during their lives from 
an allergic disease, ranging from annoy- 
ing hay fever to severe, crippling and 
often incapacitating asthma. Minor 
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allergic episodes, such as isolated attacks 
ot poison ivy dermatitis, affect more than 
our total population at one time or 
another. 
The two most common distinct allergic 
eases are asthma and hay fever. So 
far as our civilian population is con- 
cerned, the U.S. Public Health Service 
Tanks hay fever and asthma third in pre- 
Valence among the chronic diseases—fol- 
lowing diseases of the heart and circula- 
tion and arthritis and rheumatism, To- 
Rether, asthma and hay fever account 
for more than 25 million work days lost 
each year. 
ALLERGY IN CHILDREN 


The overall incidence of allergies in 
Children is about 14 percent. In a study 
Of 1,225 children, aged 1 to 14 years, 
Chosen at random from a general popu- 

ion, no fewer than 175 children. were 
diagnosed as definitely allergic and 220 
as probably allergic. Multiple allergies 
Were found to occur in slightly more than 
3 out of 4 allergic children, Three- 
Quarters of the patients with eczema had 
respiratory allergies and/or asthma. 

Food allergy, especially that to cow's 
Milk, causing gastrointestinal symptoms 
and infantile eczema is the most common 
type of allergy in early infancy. In chil- 
Gren, respiratory allergies are the most 
troublesome disorders. In this group, 
food allergy is somewhat replaced by 
Sensitivity to pollens, animal danders 
and hair, and bacterial infection. 


Studies show that more than 50 percent. 


Of children with eczema develop asthma. 
More than 40 percent with respiratory 
allergies eventually develop, bronchial 
asthma 


Prophylaxis and treatment of major 
Allergies in early childhood may not 
only prevent asthma and hay fever but 
also reduce the frequency of recurring 
Upper respiratory infections. 

Patients under 20 have a much better 
Prospect of obtaining marked relief from 
Most types of allergy than do older peo- 
ple. Early diagnosis and competent al- 
lergic, medical, dermatologic, and some- 

psychiatric management can pre- 
vent both the troublesome complications 
that arise from long-standing allergy 
and some of the secondary changes that 
Produce recurring disability. 


ASTHMA 


While asthma may begin at any age, 
the majority of cases begin in childhood. 

neglected, the disease tends to recur 
and become chronic so that it may lead 
to serious, disabling pulmonary disease 

adult life. Infants with eczema and 
Children with hay fever are apt to de- 
velop asthma. The popular belief that 
the asthmatic child will outgrow his con- 
dition is a dangerous one. The asthma 
is neglected, it tends to persist. Even if 
t does subside spontaneously, it may 
leave its victim handicapped physically 
and psychologically. 

As a is one of the more frequent 
Causes of referral to pediatric outpa- 
tient clinics and children’s hospital 
Wards each year. It has been stated 
that the odds are 8 or 9 to 1 
that a child with asthma will grow out 
of it. Unhappily, without the assist- 
ance of early preventive measures, many 
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asthmatic children develop severe com- 
Plications difficult to treat. 

Perhaps the most common complica- 
tion of asthma is emphysema, or over- 
distention of the lungs. The lungs be- 
come voluminous; they have very little 
mobility. Oxygenation of the blood is 
impaired. The patient becomes short of 
breath on even light exertion and, some- 
times even at rest. 

There is extra risk for asthmatics from 
surgical procedures, Medico-actuarial 
studies consistently show that a great 
part of the excess mortality among 
asthmatic persons is due to high death 
rates from respiratory complications of 
the disease itself and from pneumonia, 
heart disease, and tuberculosis. Insur- 
ance experiences would indicate that 
asthmatic victims are relatively less re- 
sistent to diseases involving the respira- 
tory system then are non-asthmatics. 
Insurance studies indicate that the mor- 
tality rate for patients with asthma, 
taken as a group, is appreciably greater 
than for nonasthmatics and conse- 
quently their average length of life is 
somewhat less, The presence of asthma 
in an individual is not compatible with 
a high level of general health and effi- 
ciency, 

ALLERGY IN INDUSTRY: OCCUPATIONAL ALLERGIES 


In our system of free enterprise, the 
unimpaired health of the worker is es- 
sential to the continued growth and ex- 
pansion of the national productive ef- 
fort and so, to the Nation’s welfare. Our 
national productive capacity is reduced, 
not only by the great killing diseases of 
man, but also by conditions which sap 
our national vitality through insidious 
inroads on the health of the worker, be 
he an executive, a craftsman, or a la- 
borer. The allergic diseases are among 
the chronic conditions which lead to 
substandard work performance, excess- 
ive absenteeism, and a continuous de- 
mand for medical attention. 

The allergic diseases reduce longevity. 
‘They kill many individuals prematurely 
and contribute to other deaths by pre- 
disposing to heart and lung disease. But 
their importance lies in the toll they 
exact from our working population, day 
by day and year after year. Where al- 
lergic conditions arise from occupational 
exposures, and increasingly frequent sit- 
uation in this age of chemicals and syn- 
thetic products, compensation awards 
add to the financial losses. 

The incidence of allergy among the 
general population exceeds 10 percent. 
It is double this in many industries 
where workers are exposed to allergens 
by contact or inhalation. At least 20 
percent of occupational conditions are 
allergic, and these are largely conditions 
which recur again and again. 

Industrial progress has intensified the 
problem of allergy. There is widespread 
evidence of sensitization to industrial 
chemical agents, including the con- 
stantly increasing number of new com- 
pounds used in our modern technology. 

Allergic contact skin disease is one of 
the most common diseases in industry 
today. It is frequently seen, for ex- 
ample, among workers who handle dyes 


and dye intermediates, photographic de- 
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velopers, rubber accelerators and anti- 
oxidants, soaps, mercury solutions, 
plants and plant derivatives, insecticides, 
plastics, and antibiotics. 

DRUG SENSITIVITY 


Allergic reactions are provoked in 
sensitive individuals by many of the 
drugs commonly used in medical treat- 
ment, including such well-known drugs 
as aspirin, quinine, arsenic, the barbitu- 
rates, the bromides and iodides, and 
sulfa drugs. Biological products such as 
insulin, liver extract, other hormones, 
and serums, also may produce allergic 
reactions. The numbers of persons af- 
fected year by year is in the thousands. 
While many such reactions are mild and 
are terminated by the withdrawal of the 
drug, others are extremely serious and 
even fatal. 

The problem of drug sensitivity has 
become increasingly important during 
recent years since the multiplication of 
new compounds used in medical treat- 
ment has led to a proportionate increase 
in the number of drug reactions. Among 
the most common offenders today are 
the antibiotics. 

Allergic reactions to the antibiotics 
have increased in proportion to the ex- 
tended use of these agents. Penicillin 
is particularly apt to produce allergic 
reactions and, because penicillin is the 
most commonly used antibiotic, reac- 
tions to it have been reported in great 
numbers. A survey made in 1956 re- 
vealed the thousands of reactions to 
penicillin annually, with deaths number- 
ing in the hundreds. 

While the antibiotics have saved 
thousands of lives and reduced the 
length and severity of infections in mil- 
lions of people, allergic reactions are 
sufficiently frequent and serious as to 
pose an important medical problem, 

THE ALLERGY PROBLEM TODAY 


At present, large sums are being ex- 
pended for research in infantile paraly- 
sis, tuberculosis, rheumatism and heart 
disease, cancer, multiple sclerosis, pre- 
maturity and so forth. Allergy affects as 
many children as do any one of these, 
yet there is practically no money being 
expended on its study. The reason for 
this is that death seldom results from an 
allergy despite its incapacitating and 
chronic character. 

Despite the amount of disability they 
cause, the allergic diseases have received 
relatively little attention in the develop- 
ment of specialized facilities for treat- 
ments, in research and in medica] edu- 
cation, Even in cities with the best of 
general hospitals, it is often difficult or 
impossible for the asthmatic patient of 
modest means to obtain adequate care. 
Severe asthma requires the most inten- 
sive medical and nursing service, yet may 
persist far longer than the acute stage of 
most other diseases. As a result, hos- 
pitals treating acute diseases are often 
reluctant to admit such patients and in- 
stitutions offering chronic care are 
poorly equipped to handle them. 

The number of allergy patients seen 
in outpatient clinics of hospitals and in 
the offices of physicians is sufficiently 
striking, but even more so is the number 
of patient visits. Statistics provided 
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by the United Hospital Fund of New York 
City reveal that allergy sufferers require 
on an average three times as many clinic 
or office visits per year than do those 
suffering from all other types of illness. 

What is being done to help the mil- 
lions of Americans suffering from aller- 
gic diseases? The Allergy Foundation 
of America, a voluntary health agency 
established under the sponsorship of the 
two national professional societies, the 
American Academy of Allergy and the 
American College of Allergists, has de- 
veloped a broad program of public in- 
formation and education intended to 
guide the allergic individual in obtain- 
ing the best possible medical care. This 
agency attempts to bring to the public 
reliable information on the latest scien- 
tific knowledge about allergy, and the 
management and treatment of the 
allergic diseases. 

In order to accelerate efforts in the 
field of allergy, the foundation comple- 
ments the expanded program of re- 
search and training of the National In- 
stitute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases 
by offering opportunities for specialized 
training for medical students, graduate 
physicians and research scientists in the 
form of scholarships, fellowships, and 
grants. 

The Allergy Foundation of America 
initiated National Allergy Month 2 years 
ago with the purpose of disseminating 
as widely as possible information con- 
cerning allergy as a growing health 
problem. For each of the past 2 years 
the educational campaign conducted 
during this month has been highly suc- 
cessful and several hundred thousands 
of informational pamphlets have been 
distributed to the public in an effort to 
inform and educate our citizens. The 
Allergy Foundation of America plans to 
sponsor a National Allergy Month again 
this year, August 15-September 15. To 
this end, the joint resolution which I 
have today introduced in conjunction 
with Senator Lister HILL, will seek to 
obtain Presidential proclamation urging 
Americans to support this program 

through voluntary gifts and services in 
their communities. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. Suffered in 
Every Segment of Business During 
1958 Except in Sales to Government— 
Boss Complains of U.S. Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a good deal of late from business- 
men who seem to think that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is in the 
hands of enemies of the people, wild- 
eyed so-called spenders whose desire 
is to compe] price inflation and throw 
the economy into ruin. From these 
sources, we also hear a great deal about 
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how businessmen must get into politics 
to save the Nation. 

An example of this attitude recently 
came to my attention in the form of a 
communication from the president of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, addressed to employees of that 
firm, This gentleman, one A. King Me- 
Cord, explained why the company did 
less business, hired fewer people, and 
made less money in 1958 than in 1957. 

You must not believe that Mr. McCord 
had the slightest feeling that anything 
might have been wrong with his direc- 
tion of his company’s affairs. Indeed 
not. He seemed convinced, from his let- 
ter, that everything was somebody else’s 
fault. It was the fault of the Govern- 
ment—the “spenders,” both Federal and 
State. It was the fault of wage and sal- 
aried employees who, he suggested, had 
somehow gained “arbitrary” increases 
that were “not compensated for by in- 
creased productivity.“ And it was the 
fault of the geniuses at the Department 
of the Treasury. Even in the present 
administration Mr. McCord of Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. is not satisfied; he 
thinks that our Government’s debt man- 
agement policies are “improper” and that 
the ` Humphrey-Anderson long-time 
“tight money” policy has really been a 
loose policy designed to provide “cheap 
money.” 

There is a bitter irony embedded in 
the heart of this McCord letter, Mr. 
Speaker, and I shall call attention to 
that irony in a moment. But first let 
me talk about Mr. McCord’s general ap- 
proach. 

I do not see the slightest objection to 
Mr. McCord’s suggestion that the citi- 
zens-employed by his company should 
interest themselves in public affairs. 
Indeed, that is their right, and I hope 
they will feel it is their duty. 

We who are in political life could ben- 
efit from the participation of more and 
more Americans in the business of gov- 
erning the country. I have been under 
the impression, from history books and 
the reports of campaign contributions, 
that businessmen of the status of Mr. 
McCord have been active in politics for 
many generations, but if the base can 
be broadened by getting other Westing- 
house Air Brake employees active in pub- 
lic affairs, I think the country will be 
very much better off. All of us here are 
responsible to the people, and despite the 
theories of some, there is not a Member 
of this House who does not recognize his 
obligation to the people. 

I think it no more than fair, however, 
to point out that Mr. McCord’s idea of 
practical politics is to issue a set of 
shrill complaints about what he calls 
“spending” in general. 

He does not say what programs he 
thinks the Government should abandon. 
He doesn’t say whether he thinks we 
should cut off our Defense Establish- 
ment, or knock out our investment in 
defense highways, impacted school areas, 
hospitals, public health, cancer and car- 
diac research, services for veterans or 
interest on the public debt. He does not 
say we should destroy federally financed 
research that improves the chances of 
industry for service. 
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He echoes the gentlemen now in 
charge of the executive branch of the 
Government by being against “spending 
in general. He adopts the political view- 
point of those whose attitude was Te- 
pudiated by the people last November 
and calls for an attack on inflation. 

Never once does he suggest, in his com- 
munication, that maybe the 6 million 
people left jobless or only partially em- 
ployed by the recession are any responsi- 
bility of his or of the country's. He does 
not raise a question about the policies 
that have discouraged the full economic 
growth of this Nation in the past 6 years. 
He simply rails at spending, 

Now let us get to the irony, Mr. Speak- 
er. It is the cream of the jest. Mr. 
McCord acknowledges in his letter to his 
employees that the only way their com- 
pany gained last year was in sales to the 
Government. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. lost busi- 
ness from the railroads. It lost in every 
other section of its business, also, except 
in the one classification of sales to the 
Government. 

I am not going to suggest that if Mr. 
McCord thinks all Government spending 
is terrible, it would be patriotic for him 
to stop bidding on Government con- 
tracts. I do suggest that it is peculiar 
for him to assail the policies decided 
upon by the elected representatives of 
the people, to suggest that all his troubles 
are due to these policies, and brag in the 
same letter that these policies saved his 
own company from larger losses in busi- 
ness. 

To let the House read the communica- 
tion to which I refer, I insert the full 
text of Mr. McCord’s letter in the 
RECORD: 

WESTINGHOUSE Am BRAKE CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 6, 1959. 
To All WABCO People: . 

The general business recession, experi- 
enced in the United States during 1958, ad- 
versely affected, in serious degree, employ- 
ment by the company and profit from 
operations. We were hit hardest in sales to 
the railroad industry. Other segments of 
our business, except Government sales, also 
suffered, but not to the same degree. GOV- 
ernment sales, and employment and earn- 
ings resulting therefrom, exceeded our 1957 
experience. 

Net profit per dollar of sales fell from 5.1 
percent in 1957 to 4.3 percent in 1958, and 
total profit decreased 27.2 percent. Were it 
not for the diversity of WABCO products 
and markets and the increase in Govern- 
ment sales, our employment and profit ex- 
perience in 1958 would have been much 
worse. = 

Nothing causes so many economic hard- 
ships to employees and business managers, 
or is more threatening to national security: 
than boom-and-bust gyrations of the na- 
tional economy. Why is it not possible for 
overall general business te operate on 4 
gradually ascending scale, with short level- 
ing-out periods rather than abrupt and se- 
vere declines? The answers being given to- 
day are many and diverse and, in too many 
cases, are slanted because of special or selfish 
interest. We at WABCO have an answer 
It's considered old fashioned—but we believe 
5 has the support of most impartial econo- 

sts. 

Our answer is that inflation is the major 
contributing cause. An inflationary 
has always been followed by a bust—the big- 
ger the boom the bigger the bust. In the 
process everyone is hurt—not only workers 
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and stockholders, but all who have savings 
accounts and those who are living on past 
Savings or depending on insurance or pen- 
sion payments. 

What causes inflation? We think we know; 
We believe inflation is caused by: 

1. Spending by Governments—Federal and 
State—resulting in unbalanced budgets or 
taxes so high that they become a contrib- 
Uting inflationary force. 

2. Arbitrary increases in wage rates and 
SAlaries not compensated for by increased 
Productivity, and, 

3. Improper Government debt manage- 
Ment and interest rate policies designed to 
Provide so-called cheap money. 

If this is so—and we believe it is—what 
Can we do, as individuals associated in a 
mutual enterprise, to help ourselves, our 
neighbors and our country? 

We can, by our own conduct, in personal 
budgeting and work standards, improve our 
lot and set an example for others to follow. 

e can support people in public life who 
are not advocates of high spending and high 

and who do not support a cheap 
Money policy. We can make our influence 
felt in our social, civic, and fraternal organ- 
tions: in our work and business associa- 
„and in our governments. If we, if 
people of America, do not do these 
things—then inflation is the forecast for the 
future bringing higher prices, higher taxes, 
and bigger booms and busts. 

Those of us charged with managing 
WABCO's business are going to exert our best 
efforts to resist inflation. Your help in this 
*Pproach—your understanding of the eco- 

problems of today—is solicited be- 
cause we know that by giving this help you 
Will be helping yourself, 
Sincerely, 
. A. KN McCorp, 
President. 


United States Fails To Reward Contribu- 
tors of Vital Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, taken from the New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Standard-Times, goes to the 

Toot of our Nation’s problems, 
Whether they are in oceanography or 
my other truly creative field. In the 

Nited States, trained scientists and 
technicians are not sufficiently rewarded 

Or their contributions to our society. 
Too often they are not given the recog- 
nition they so richly deserve. In addi- 

m. Government spending is not di- 
Tected into the most productive channel, 

t of basic research. 


t Everyone seems to recognize these 
acts, but too little is being done to im- 
e our research program, Unless we 
€ off our apathy, unless we begin to 
d creative minds commensurate 
With the ideas that they produce, our 
Country faces the danger of becoming a 
Second-class power. The United States 
we not become great by stifling initia- 
ve but by encouraging it Increased 
for oceanographic research is 
Urgently required, but expansion of our 
nt research system is also basic to 

Our national survival. 
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The article follows: 

Untrep STATES Farms To REWARD ConTRIsu- 
TORS OF VITAL IDEAS 

(Whether it be for war or peace, the 
oceans of the world probabiy hold the secret 
to humanity's future. The nation that un- 
locks those mysteries first will direct the 
future course of mankind. One of the 
world's outstanding ocean-study centers is 
the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution. 
There and at other marine-science research 
centers in the East, The Standard-Times 
conducted a 2-month study to determine 
who is ahead, These stories tell the results 
of that research.) 

(By Everett S. Allen) 

In West Germany, which lost the biggest 
war the world has ever known and had to 
rebuild itself, a full professor earns three 
times as much as a mechanic. In the 
United States, generally regarded as a world 
leader and à land of opportunity, a full pro- 
fessor earns only twice as much as a me- 
chanic. 

The German professor is not happy, be- 
cause before the war he earned six times 
as much as a mechanic, The American 
never occupied such a favored status. 

This is one way of saying that America 
has succeeded in becoming a nation in which 
those who make and sell refrigerators, TV 
sets or autos make more money than the 
men whose original basic research made 
these products possible. 

FOUR MILES OF OCEAN STUDY 

The 10-year record of U.S. Government 
expenditures to advance science shows that 
we have spent $100 billion on production, 
$20 billion on development (noncreative re- 
search), and only $100 million on creative 
personnel. 

All of the money spent by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment last year on oceanography 
amounted ughly to only the cost of 4 
miles of highway. 

This is because, with few exceptions, top- 
level Washington has had a tendency to 
consider oceanography a little“ subject, im- 
practical and not worthy of national in- 
terest. 

With Russia forging ahead in this field— 
and in the light of its obvious major im- 
portance—a shift in policy at the White 
House level which would give marine scien- 
‘tists proper support is indicated. 

Up to now, the American public has been 
given an ill-conceived picture of the true 
scientist, and the American Government has 
spent most of its money on engineering, in- 
stead of research, 

SCIENTIST. SELLS NOTHING 

Listen to the thoughts of an oceanographer 
on the staff of an eastern university: “A 
scientist, contrary to public opinion, does not 
wear a white coat and appear on television to 
point out smoke from a certain cigarette will 
mess up a handkerchief. 

“The real scientist isn’t trying to sell any- 
thing. All he asks for is the chance of study- 
ing things that interest him. I think it is 
vital that for engineering advances of any 
kind, we maintain a backlog of information 
such as these thinking scientists can provide. 

“Universities, which traditionally have 
pushed! science, are losing their basis of 
support. The purchasing power of endow- 
ments is down; enrollments are up. If a uni- 
versity loses money on every student, think 
how much worse off it’s going to be when it 
has twice as many students. 

“To some extent, universities have been 
sudsidized by their own faculties. Without 
complaint, their faculties have borne the 
problem of salaries that just never haye kept 
up with the rising price of hamburger. 

COST SKYROCKETS 


“Meanwhile, science has grown from the 
kind of thing you carry on in a little space 
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next to your office to something that requires 
cyclotrons and other substanial equipment. 
As complexity increases, the size and cost of 
basic research grows enormously. As a con- 
sequence, many universities have given up al- 
together their support of science, 

“Where do you go for support? Philan- 
thropists are scarce; industry probably isn't 
interested unless what you're doing has some 
immediate bearing on their own problems 
despite the fact that industry is much de- 
pendent on the results pure scientists are 
puting out; their engineers need them. 

“Go to the Government? Most Govern- 
ment money is for applied sclence, not for re- 
search; for engineering, not ideas. So, all 
pure scientific effort has to scramble for 
funds. Maybe this isn’t entirely bad, be- 
cause you have to justify what you're doing, 
but science is difficult to do in an atmosphere 
full of distractions. 

RESULTS UNKNOWN 

“Besides, in research, you never quite know 
in what direction you're going; you work on 
hope, hunches, and things that strike your 
interest. You need time for undisturbed de- 
liberation rather than being forced into the 
hurly-burly of battling for existence money, 
as most of us do. 

“Why isn't it possible, in oceanography for 
example, to get Government support in a 
continuing way, so we don't have to spend so 
much on ‘progress’ reports and seeking new 
contracts? 

“As it is, before you can get any financial 
support, you almost have to know the an- 
swers to begin with, and how can any re- 
search be new, if you have to know In ad- 
vance what results you must come up with? 

Pure science ought to be pure investiga- 
tion of the nature of the world. As it is in 
this country now, we have to bend our 
efforts in the direction of various side issues; 
otherwise, we won't have a salable product, 
which will permit us to get a renewal of 
contract and the necessary funds to go on. 

“A scientific result comes not from a com- 
mittee vote, but is the fruit of patient 
pioneering by an individual. The nt 
public attitude toward this kind of thing, 
including much of television's presentation 
of science, is reprehensible, and inclined to 
hold scientists in low esteem.” 


LEARNING IS UNPOPULAR 


“Long ago in this country, it became nec- 
essary to hide a love of learning if one 
wanted to run with the gang. Scientists 
today have no flashy cars. They have 
trouble getting a loan on a house because 
they don't have a stable future. What can 
I tell a brighteyed young man about going 
into science for a career when he sees the 
new Cadillac the bricklayer drives and com- 
pares it with my modest, 8-year-old sedan? 

“How can you sell the excitement and the 
intellectual value of doing something you 
like to do in the face of a social philosophy 
that says such a concept is idiotic? 

“You can't make heroes out of these peo- 
ple with whom I work (oceanographers), 
who take serious risks at wet, dangerous, 
uncomfortable work for long hours, and for 
long spells away from home, who forego big 
salaries, retirement benefits, security, com- 
fortable living—not because they want to 
advance the human race or for any other 
great moral reason, but just because they are 
curious about the world. 

“How can you tell anyone who doesn't 
know or doesn’t believe it that an idea is a 
beautiful thing, just in itself?” 

DANGEROUS TIMES 

“Congressional studies, sputnik alarms— 
all of these things may help pure science to 
get some of the financial help, on a steady, 
long-range basis, that it needs if this Nation 
is to stay ahead in ideas—as I think it must. 
_ “We live in dangerous times. To fall be- 
hind in sicentific thinking is to jeopardize 
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all that we-have of value, including life and 
liberty. 

“But even more than money, we need to 
recreate an atmosphere in this country in 
which men are measured by ideas, rather 
than the number of autos they own, and in 
which men are compensated for creative con- 
tribution. We need to change our goals 
from pursuit of money alone to the search 
for moral and intellectual values. 

“If we want Americans to think, and think 
they must, if we are to survive, we have to 
stop penalizing economically and socially 
those who do think—we have to make think- 
ing popular.” 


What Price Deterrence? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
month Gen. Thomas D. White, Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Air Force, appeared as the 
speaker before the Fifth National Mili- 
tary-Industrial Conference held in Chi- 
cago, Ill. General White's speech, 
largely unheralded at the time, has been 
attracting a great deal of attention. 
His subject was “What Price Deter- 
rence?” There has been a large amount 
of discussion about the subject of deter- 
rence—what it is, how to obtain it, what 
it costs, for example. General White 
has lucidly and succinctly defined deter- 
rence in a military sense. Furthermore, 
he has pointed out with a great deal of 
clarity what is needed to insure that we 
maintain an adequate deterreht power. 
General White’s Chicago speech is ex- 
tremely significant, I feel it is one which 
should be brought to the attention of 
every thoughtful American citizen. For 
this reason and with your leave, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

WHAT PRICE DETERRENCE? 

General Rawlings, gentlemen, I was very 
honored to receive your kind invitation to 
be here today. It is always a pleasure to 
come home, and Iam home when I am back 
in Illinois. As some of you may know, I 
spent my boyhood days in Springfield, more 
years ago than I care to remember. 

I particularly value this opportunity to 
appear before such a distinguished audience 
and to participate in this important mili- 
tary-industrial conference. 

I have chosen as my subject today, “What 
Price Deterrence?” It seemed to me that 
this subject would be appropriate in view 
of the purpose of this year’s conference, 
“The formulation of specific recommenda- 
tions for action to strengthen the free world 
position.” 

Deterrence of the hot war and the conduct 
of a successful cold war have a significant 
and vital impact upon one another. In fact, 
all actions taken by this country today, 
whether they be diplomatic, military, eco- 
nomic, or political, are itnterdependent— 
each one affecting the others to a greater 
degree than ever before. This also applies to 
our actions as Individuals both at home and 
abroad. It is true with regard to our news- 
papers, our periodicals and other methods of 
communicating the American way. Thus, 
the recommendations formulated by this 
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conference could well influence military 
considerations as well as the economic, the 
Political and the diplomatic. 

WHAT IS DETERRENCE? 


All of us are well aware that deterrence 
today is an expensive proposition. Further, 
the increasing aggressiveness of world com- 
munism and its great technological achieve- 
ments can only lead to the conclusion that 
deterrence will continue to be expensive. 
What the exact dollar cost will be in the 
future, is difficult to say. To answer the 
question proposed in the title of my talk, I 
propose to define “deterrence” and tell you 
what I feel is necessary to deter the Soviets 
militarily. Therein will be the price and— 
to repeat what I said a moment ago—the 
price will be high. 

Deterrence—in the military sense—if it is 
to be truly effective, must be based upon 
three important factors. First, substantial 
forces, ready and available for immediate ac- 
tion, are needed. We can no longer depend 
upon time and distance as allies. We must 
be prepared to meet the threat immediately. 
Second, we must possess the national will 
and determination to develop and provide 
these forces and to use them when required. 
And third, our forces and our determination 
must be credible in the eyes of any potential 
enemy. I might add that U we are to main- 
tain solid alliances with our friends, all 
these things must also be apparent to our 
allies. 

I would now like to discuss each of these 
factors in detail, When I use the term sub- 
stantial forces,” I am talking about forces 
which have the undeniable ability to de- 
stroy the enemy’s warmaking capacity and 
to prevail in case war should occur. Noth- 
ing less can be an adequate deterrent. Pos- 
Session of such forces does not require 
matching a potential enemy, gun for gun, 
man for man, ship for ship, aircraft for air- 
craft or missile for missile, It does require 
the capability to apply substantial and se- 
lective firepower against decisive targets. 

Because the Air Force is my particular 
business, I will dwell primarily on how it 
fulfilis its share of this requirement. How- 
ever, I would like to point out that the U.S. 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force 
comprise a defense team of over 214 million 
men in uniform. Each service contributes 
to the team effort in its own way and their 
combined forces form a well coordinated, 
power packed military capability. Added to 
the strength of the U.S. defense team is the 
significant power of our allies on land, at sea, 
and in the air. In 1958, these allied forces 
consisted of 5 million men, 14,000 jet air- 
craft, and 1,700 combat vessels, 

Air Force offensive strength today is avall- 
able in our strategic bombing force, our 
tactical fighters and missiles. Initially stra- 
tegic missiles are being used to augment 
our bombers. As we learn more about mis- 
siles and proye them out as effective de- 
pendable weapons we want them to promptly 
replace a portion of our piloted force. This 
I feel sure will appeal to the imagination 
of those aircrews who are training hard 
and standing by rizht now to conduct an 
attack if called upon to do so. Most of 
the aircraft commanders in the Strategic Air 
Command, for example, have had the ex- 
perience of attacking heavily defended 
targets before. They didn't like it then and 
I doubt very much tf they would like it 
again. 

From what I have just said, you may haye 
deduced that the Air Force is approaching 
the missile age with enthusiasm tempered 
by a certain degree of caution. This is true 
and for good reason. The manned systems 
we have in the Air Force today are depend- 
able and we know they can do the job. One 
reason we know they can perform their 
missions is because they have an emergency 
system aboard called man. With this 
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emergency system whether it be in a bomber, 
a fighter, a ship or a tank, equipment fall- 
ures or design and production deficiencies 
can oftentimes be compensated for by on 
the spot human judgment and skill. When 
automatic features fail, men are there to 
ctank the bomb bay doors open, free the 
jammed guns or måke minor repairs. Un- 
manned weapon systems present an entirely 
different problem. They must operate per- 
fectly to be effective—they must be com- 
pletely reliable. This puts a greater burden 
of performance upon missile design, devel- 
opment and production processes. The man- 
ner in which the men behind the weapon 
systems—the engineers and the production 
workers—do their jobs, will have a greater 
impact upon our combat effectiveness than 
ever before. I cannot stress this point too 
strongly—particularly as increasing numbers 
of ballistic missiles enter our weapons in- 
ventory and represent a larger portion 
our total combat capability, This is a most 
vital problem—one which should be under- 
stood by every man associated with our 
weapon systems. Every individual—civilian 
or military—who has anything to do with 
our weapon systems must recognize thelr 
individual responsibility for the ultimate 
performance of these systems—and assume 
a personal pride in their contributions to 
our national effort. 

Assuming superior reliability in our 
manned systems of the future, the Air Force 
approach to the problem of mixed forces; 
Le, missiles and aircraft, will follow the 
pattern already set in our choice of weapon 
systems over the years—mission perform- 
ance. If missiles can do a job better, they 
will be used. On the other hand, if mann' 
aircraft can do a better job, they will be 
employed. From what we can see right now. 
it appears that we will haye to combine 
the best features of each system to guar- 
antee optimum mission accomplishment. In 
this way we can capitalize on the strong 
points of each system, thereby using one 
to complement and fill in the weak points 
of the other. 

The second factor of deterrence I men- 
tioned was national will and determination - 
Military strength without public support— 
that is not backed by strong national will— 
cannot be fully effective. Today, when time 
is so critical—and decisions so far reach- 
ing—our national determination must never 
waiver. Just as important, it must not be 
hidden. Its existence in direct support of 
national policy must be there for all to 
see. 

And this leads me to the third factor 
of deterrence, the credibility of our forces 
and our determination in the eyes of an 
enemy. The effectiveness of our forces and 
our determination to use them if necessary 
are of little value as a deterrent if an enemy 
does not fear the consequences to him of an 
aggressive move on his part. He must believe 
both in our capability and in our will to 
employ it. There must be no doubt in an 
enemy's mind that what we have is 
that we can and will use it if necessary. 
and that if we do use it we will prevall. 

Any lesser deterrent capability is to all 
intents and purposes inadequate. A 1 
capability would not, for example, accomo- 
date for Limited conflicts getting, out of 
hand due to unforseen developments. 
would not allow for mistakes or miscaicula- 
tions on the part of either opponent. 
Neither would it preyent the brutal trade- 
off of millions of casualties by those wh? 
have no regard or concern for the impor- 
tance of the individual as a human being. 

To define effective military deterrence 
then, I would say it is the capacity to wage 
war on a scale sufficient to prevail in event 
of war—backed up by the national will 
determination to develop and employ this 
capacity in support of national policy—with 
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all of this recognized and beleyed in by 
Triend and foe alike. 
WHAT IS THE PRICE? 

Now, as to costs: Like anything else, the 
Price of our deterrent effort depends upon 
its quantity and quality, To match an op- 
Ponent gun for gun, aircraft for aircraft or 
Missile for missile could turn out to be a 
numbers game—it could turn this country 
into an armed camp—and would eventually 
Undermine our economic foundation and 
Our standard of living. I have no doubt 
that this country could match any opponent 
in quantity of materiel—that we could build 
forces of every conceivable kind and shape 
to meet every possible situation—if this 
Were what we wanted. However, I am 
equally convinced that this would not only 

unwise but that it is unnecessary, We 
can provide the deterrence we need at lesser 
Cost, always bearing in mind what the in- 
Fredients of deterrence are. 

This is how the Air Force is going about 
its share of this overall task. Over 90 percent 
Of this country’s retaliatory effort—the pri- 
Mary general war deterrent—is contained in 
the Air Force's Strategic Air Command and in 
Its tactical air forces at home and abroad. 
Over the last 10 years, these forces have 
been procured, maintained, and trained for 
Slightly over 20 percent of the annual De- 
Partment of Defense budget. The sum m- 
volved has bought and maintained the air- 
Craft and missiles, built the bases and op- 
erated the forces which have served and 
Still serye today as the free world’s primary 

mt to general war. 

Contained within the primary general war 

nt is the Air Force's strength for 
ted war. Our tactical air forces, world- 
Wide, are dual capability forces, with a par- 
adaptability to limited conflict. Of 
the 105 wing force, planned for the end of 
the current fiscal year, 35 wings will be in 
the tactical category. These wings and their 
Supporting units comprise over 125 squad- 
Tons of various types including tactical 
fighters and bombers, reconnaissance air- 
Craft, tactical missiles and transport and 
tanker aircraft. These units can, either from 
in Place overseas bases, or after rapid de- 
Ployment from domestic bases, engage in 
ted war without seriously detracting 
the backbone of our general war 
Strength. Their high mobility was demon- 
Strated twice during this past year during 
the Lebanon and Formosan situations. In 
th instances, tactical aircraft were dis- 
Patched from domestic bases and arrived at 
the scene of the action in a relatively short 
Period of time. In fact, in the Mideast 
Situation, F-100's from Myrtle Beach, S.C., 
ched down at Adana Air Base, Turkey, 
a nonstop flight of less than 13 hours. 
The Strategic Air Command also plays a 
role, Although its primary purpose is 
ce or successful conclusion of 
Seneral war, it acts as the strong right arm 
backing up the employment of free world 
forces in limited conflict. Ground, naval, 
Marine and tactical atr forces can move 
Promptly and openly into trouble areas, firm 
in the knowledge that their developments are 
by the invisible but ever present 

Might of our strategic power. 
Another important part of our deterrent 
is the air defense capability backing 
Up our offensive forces—that capability 
Which would provide the warning ef incom- 
ing attack, protect our own forces and direct 
the aerospace battle. Approximately 75 per- 
cent of the capital outlay for the facilities 
and equipment currently devoted to the air 
defense effort of this country has been pur- 
with funds allocated to the Air Force 
at a cost of less than 10 pereent of the an- 
nual Department of Defense budget over the 
last 10 years. This money has developed and 
Purchased the radars, the communications, 
the fighter interceptors, the missiles and the 
Control network which comprise the area air 
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defense of this country and enables us to 
destroy enemy attackers at long distances 
from their targets on this continent. 

From the figures I have given you, you can 
see about one-third of the Nation’s overall 
defense budget has served to provide the 
great proportion of this Nation’s general war 
deterrent posture. What the cost will be in 
the future, however, is difficult to estimate. 
Rapid technological advances are continually 
imposing new and expensive requirements. 
One of them, of course, is the necessity for 
better warning—that key to the speed of our 
reaction in case of surprise attack. Al- 
though our current warning system against 
air breathing missiles and aircraft is 90 per- 
cent complete, it must be continually im- 
proved to keep pace with the ever increasing 
performance capabilitles of the newer air 
breathing weapons, In addition, the advent 
of ballistic missiles creates an urgent re- 
quirement for the development of an exten- 
sive ballistic missile early warning system— 
construction of which is now underway. 

As you well know, however, warning is 
not the whole answer. Even with an effec- 
tive missile early warning system we will re- 
ceive less than 30 minutes’ warning of 
an incoming ballistic missile attack. Thus 
we must devise other methods of pro- 
tecting our own forces. A variety of 
such methods is being developed. In 
the case of Air Force weapons, for example, 
we can disperse and are dispersing our of- 
fensive forces. This requires the enemy to 
attack more targets and also has the advan- 
tage of providing additional locations from 
which we can launch our forces more quick- 
ly. Dispersal of our strategic bomber force 
is being expedited. Construction of our stra- 
tegic missile sites has been programed to 
emphasize both dispersal and hardening. 
Hardening—going underground—is particu- 
larly adaptable to missile systems. However, 
in order to attain the earliest possible ICBM 
operational capability, we are not hardening 
our first sites. Later sites will be hardened 
and dispersed and thus much better pro- 
tected. 

In addition to affording better protection 
to our own forces, dispersal and hardening 
also have a significant impact upon an op- 
ponent’s force requirements. Naturally, the 
accuracy, reliability, and warhead yield of 
an opponent's weapons all affect his capabil- 
ities. But even assuming a high degree of 
‘reliability, accuracy and yield, the degree of 
our target hardening comprises another fac- 
tor which he must take into consideration. 
For example, with a given degree of accu- 
racy and warhead yield, where 1 weapon is 
needed to attain a 90 percent probability of 
destruction against an unprotected target, 
approximately 4 weapons are needed to 
attain the same probability of destruction 
against targets hardened to 25 pounds per 
square inch and some 13 weapons are re- 
quired against targets hardened to 100 
pounds per square inch. Thus, our dispersal 
and hardening of strategic missile sites 
greatly compounds an enemy's attack prob- 
lem. Should we be able to incorporate mo- 
bility into the system—a measure which is 
under serious study for the latest generation 
solid propellant missiles—the enemy’s 
chances of successful attack will be further 
degraded. 

Another course of action available to us 
is to increase our alert capacity. At this very 
moment, substantial numbers of our strate- 
gic bombers are on a 15 minute alert, that is, 
they can be off the ground and on their 
way to their targets within 15 minutes of 
an initial warning. Naturally, the more 
weapons and crews we have on alert, the 
better will be our reaction when warning is 
received. Additional facilities are now being 
constructed to increase our current capa- 
bility. 

Whenever enemy ICBM capabilities force 
us to counter the shorter warning time 
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available, we also have the capacity to main- 
tain a significant portion of our strategic 
bombers on airborne alert. This type of 
alert is made possible through employment 
of air-refueling operations and carefully 
scheduled and precisely flown flight routes 
which permit the strike aircraft to be di- 
verted to their targets while in the air. 
Such forces would be invulnerable to sur- 
prise ballistic missile attack and capable of 
immediate retaliation. 

The courses of action I have outlined to 
you will all cost money—a lot of money, 
There is, however, one ray of sunshine in 
an otherwise dark fiscal picture and that is 
the development and eventual deployment 
of the Air Force solid propellent intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile called the Minute- 
man. This weapon which we expect to have 
in an operational configuration in the early 
1960's will greatly improve our strategic posi- 
tion. Its adaptability to hardening, the 
fact it can be left unattended for long peri- 
ods of time and its fast reaction through re- 
mote control firing make it an excellent 
Weapon irrespective of purely economic con- 
siderations. On the other hand, this weap- 
on can be procured at cut rate prices as far 
as ballistic missiles go. Our forecast is one 
in the hole for a million dollars. This means 
that one Minuteman, hardened and under- 
ground and capable of almost instantaneous 
reaction will cost $1 million. This is a large 
sum of money, but in contrast with other 
ballistic missile systems and in consideration 
of its very reduced manpower and operating 
costs, the Minuteman is the cheapest yet. 


CONCLUSION 


In discussing the price of deterrence to- 
day, I have primarily stressed the costs of 
equipment and facilities. But the price will 
also be high in human effort and time on the 
job, Already, thousands of our warning ra- 
dar and our fighter and bomber crews are 
on alert around the globe. These men and 
the men backing them up are putting their 
jobs and their country above personal con- 
venience. So far, it isn’t a shooting war— 
but these men know that the better they 
do their job, the less likely it is that there 
will be a shooting war. The point I want 
to make is that thousands of men in the 
military services are, at this very moment, 
and during every hour of every day through- 
out the year—on guard, many of them in re- 
mote and isolated locations. They are not 
getting extra pay for thelr minimum com- 
forts, nor overtime for the long hours—it 
is part of their job and their duty to their 
country. If their task are to be meaning- 
ful, it occurs to me that our entire Nation 
must also put forth extra efort comparable 
to their—effort, comparable to that which 
bullt this country. 

All of us Enow, but we sometimes for- 
get -that this wonderful country of our is 
the result of the effort and drive of millions 
of Americans before us. They succeeded in 
their struggles against hostile Indians, co- 
lonial masters, the elements, famine and 
disease—problems which, in their time, were 
as serious as those that we face today. They 
succeeded because they were determined and 
willing to exert additional effort to achieve 
their goals. If we are to continue to survive 
as a free Nation, this feeling, this philoso- 
phy, cannot be allowed to die. 

I am confident that with resolute public 
support the military services ean continue 
to provide the military security required for 
this Nation's survival as a member of the 
free world. Strong military power will con- . 
tinue to furnish the answer to the Com- 
munity military challenge. But military 
security is only one part of the national 
task that lies ahead. If we are to overcome 
the total Communist threat, national de- 
termination and effort on all fronts is re- 
quired. In this way we can guarantee the 
continuance of the principles for which this 
Nation stands, = 
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Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic loss of the full-time services of 
former Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has been recognized the world 
over as one that is well nigh irreparable. 

His extraordinary talents, acknowl- 
edged wisdom in international affairs, 
and his intense dedication to the well- 
being of the United States and of man- 
kind in general cannot easily be dupli- 
cated. An inyetcrate traveler, a gifted 
statesman, and a man who loves peace 
above all things, Secretary Dulles’ pa- 
ticnce was tried constantly in his con- 
ferences with the leaders of other coun- 
tries. Always he maintained a quiet and 
nobel dignity which contributed much 
to the stability of the world. 

The testimony of world leaders is a 
tribute to his stature. I fee] that the 
statements from London and Paris and 
other places should be incorporated in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Western Carrrats Mourn Loss or DULLES— 
MACMILLAN LEADS BRITAIN IN TRIBUTE— 
NATO Orrrctats Fran EFFECT or RESIGNA- 
TION ON COMING CONFERENCE WITH SOVIET 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 16, 1959] 
Lonvon, April 15.—Britain’s leaders, past 

and present, paid warm tribute today, to 

John Foster Dulles’ contributions to Western 

leadership. They mourned his loss at a crit- 

ical juncture in Western affairs. 

Mr, Dulles often opposed British policy, 
notably over the Suez adventure in 1956. 
But praise for him was general and un- 
stinted. 

When Sir Anthony Eden resigned as Prime 
Minister in January 1957 Mr. Dulles’ hostil- 
ity was considered a major cause. Today 
Sir Anthony said: 

“I have followed the course of Mr. Dulles’ 
illness with the deepest sympathy and 
greatly admire his brave fight for health. 
The world will deplore the cause of his 

tion and his friends regret the loss of 
his knowledge and counsel at a critical 
time.“ 


MACMILLAN STATES REGRET 


A statement issued on behalf of Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan said: 

“This is, indeed, sad news. President 
Elsenhower once referred to Mr. Dulles as 
s dedicated man. From my long experience 
of him I know how true this is.” 

Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd said he 
profoundly regretted Mr. Dulles“ retire- 
ment. à 

“Mr. Dulles. brought to his office brilliant 
intellectual gifts, a high sense of duty and 
tremendous physical endurance,” Mr. Lloyd 
said. “He has been a close friend and col- 
league. His retirement is a heavy loss to 
the West.” 

At the Foreign Office officials said that 
Mr. Dulles would be missed most during the 

weeks, when the Western Powers 
are alining their policy approaches for the 

Ministers’ talks with the Soviet 
Union at Geneva, May 11. 

British diplomats said that on Mr. Dulles“ 
last visit to London during the first week 
of February they got the impression that 
the Secretary of State was moving toward a 
new appraisal of the Soviet Union not far 
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different from that formed by the Prime 
Minister after his Moscow visit. 

They believe that in the preparation of the 
Western position and in its negotiation with 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Dulles would have 
been far more flexible than he had been in 
the past. Moreover, it was pointed out, the 
Secretary of State’s prestige would have won 
over Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of Ger- 
many and President Charles de Gaulle of 
France to a more flexible Western position. 

Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the labor party, 
said that although most of the Socialist 
leaders disagreed with Mr. Dulles from time 
to time they admired his “profound knowl- 
edge of world affairs, his superb intellect, 
his unflagging courage and, above all, his 
great strength of purpose.“ 

His resignation was a “most serious loss 
to the West," Mr, Gaitskell declared. 

The British press, which on many occa- 
sions has been less than kind to Mr. Dulles 
paid warm tribute to him in editorials that 
will appear tomorrow. 


De GAULLE Srenps Messace 

Pants, April 15.—The decision of Secretary 
Dulles to resign produced expressions of re- 
gret and tributes to his courage, tenacity, 
and lucidity here today, even from French- 
men who often found themselyes at odds 
with some aspects of his policies. 

President de Gaulle learned of the news 
during a meeting of the Cabinet and imme- 
diately thereafter sent a private, personal 
message to Mr. Dulles. 

Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de Mur- 
ville, echoing less formal declarations by 
others in government, declared: 

“The departure of Mr. Dulles is, for the 
Western World, a loss which will be, in pres- 
ent circumstances, felt in a special way.” 

Premier Michel Debré, often in the past 
a fiery critic of US. foreign policy 
epitomized by Dulles, and’ President de 
Gaulle, who has had occasion to test and 
admire the Secretary's strength of charac- 
ter while vehemently disputing some of his 
opinions, both expressed in the Cabinet 
meeting their regrets at his departure. 

These regrets were all the more lively here 
for the fact that in the current Western de- 
bate over tactics for dealing with the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Dulles is regarded as a symbol 
of the firm line approved by France and West 
Germany: 

Both French and North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganizations officials agreed that the main 
lines of U.S. foreign policy would re- 
main unchanged with departure of Mr. 
Dulles, however deeply he was identified with 
those policies. But there was regret that Mr. 
Dulles’ skill as a negotiator would be missing 
in the tense period of negotiations about to 
begin. 


“It is with great emotion and much re- 
gret that France receives news that Mr. John 
Foster Dulles has found himself forced to 
give up the duties of Secretary of State of 
the United States that he has carried on for 
more than 6 years with so much competence 
and energy,” M. Couve de Murville said late 
today. 

The news was received in Paris too late 
for the final editions of most afternoon news- 
papers. Only the mass circulation France 
Soir carried a headline “Dulles Has Re- 
signed” across five columns and printed the 
major portions of news agency dispatches in 
boldface type on its front page. 


Loss To West GERMANY 
Bons, GERMANY, April 15.—The retire- 
ment of Secretary Dulles was a great loss to 


“It is above all the Federal Republic which 
looks back upon many years of cooperation 
with Secretary Dulles, years full of under- 
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standing and confidence,” the spokesman 
said. 

Chancellor Adenauer, who is on vacation 
in northern Italy, was immediately notified 
by telephone. Official sources said he had 
held out little hope that Mr. Dulles, his close 
friend, would be able to return to the State 
Department. 

Realization of this prospect is belleved to 
have weighed in Dr. Adenauer's decision to 
abandon the chancellorship. 

A spokesman of the opposition Social 
Democratic Party said that even though the 
party disagreed with Mr. Dulles’ policies it 
recognized in his resignation “a personal 
tragedy.” 

Heinrich Krone, leader of the Christian 
Democratic Parliamentary faction, said suc- 
ceasful maintenance of the interests of the 
free world had rested in significant measure 
on close association between Dr. Adenauer 
and Mr. Dulies. 

In Berlin a spokesman said the West Ber- 
lin Government was convinced the resigna- 
tion would mean no change in the attitude 
of the United States on Berlin. 

In government quarters here there were 
words of confidence that Acting Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter would carry on the 
close and trustful association between Bonn 
and Washington. Officials carefully avoided 
any expression of opinion whether they 
would welcome the appointment of Mr. 
Herter as Secretary. 


France’s Prospects With General 
de Gaulle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an objective and interpretive 
article in relation to the new France 
under the able leadership of General 
de Gaulle. The article has been written 
by Prof. Nicolas de Rochefort, of the 
department of political science, Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D.c. I 
appeared in the spring issue, 1959, of 
World Affairs magazine: 

France's PROSPECTS WITH GENERAL 
DE GAULLE 
(By Nicolas de Rochefort) 

Throughout the long and dramatic his- 
tory of France its political aspirations oscil- 
lated between two main, although often 
contradictory, goals: freedom and progress 
on one hand, stability and security on the 
other. For many centuries, the instability 
of the internal situation, which caused the 
nation to welcome and support the slow rise 
of a strong central power, assuring internal 
security and order and defending expanding 
frontiers, culminated in the absolutism 
Louis XIV. 

The great Revolution of 1789 exploded the 
long-restrained aspirations for freedom, but 
when its excesses endangered internal and 
external security, the sobered-up and fearful 
nation readily accepted Napoleon, £ 

The vlolent social agitation which grose 
in the wake of the revolution of 1848 caused 
a frightened people formally to accept by & 
plebiscite Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte, first 
as President, then as Emperor of the French, 
thus submitting again to an authoritarian 
regime. The downfall of the second empire 
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at a time when it was deyeloping a liberal 
evolution was due to its inability to live up 
to its very raison d'être, natlonal security. 
After Sedan, the empire made no sense, 

In 1914, as in 1870, the regime collapsed 

on the battlefield, held responsible, quite 
bly, by public opinion for the 
defeat. Again the nation accepted, indeed 
Welcomed, an authoritarian regime in whose 
hands the disintegrating institutions of the 
Republic suicidally abdicated the powers 
entrusted to them. That was Pétain, 

Economic instability and the Parliament's 
impotency in the 1930’s accounted for the 
Browth of various rightist movements, whose 
agitation culminated in the riots of Febru- 
ary 6,1934. The Republic survived, but only 

the indifference and contempt of many. 

The Fourth Republic, envisaged by its 
initial planners in the resistance as a renova- 
tion of the nation, was molded in the old, 

forms of the Third. It rapidly dis- 
Played the same Invertebrate impotence. 
The military setback and loss of Indochina in 
1954, and the loss of the North African Pro- 
rates drastically increased the feeling 
Of insecurity which was developing at the 
Sight of functional disorder of the institu- 
ns. The bloody and inclusive struggle in 
Algeria brought this feeling to a quasi- 
hysterical pitch. 

Once again the nation veered to the right; 
that Is, to authority even at the expense of 
Some freedom. It would be senseless to re- 
duce the significance of the May 1958 events 

the size of an attempted putsch, The 
Operation would not have been launched, 
It certainly would not have verged on suc- 
dees had it not contained an appeal to the 
Masses and found a favorable climate in the 
Nation. 

As always in such cases, the craving for a 
Strong protective government materialized 
in a call for an outstanding leader. This 
time it was the hero of the liberatio Gen. 

les de Gaulle. 


The National Movement had already 


achieved partial success. A rebel, rightist, 
Quasi-government was shaping in Algeria 
and was receiving pledges of allegiance from 
Various parts of the metropolitan territory. 
If General de Gaulle had accepted the role 
Planned for him by the plotters, France now 
Would be under a dictatorship, possibly com- 
Plicated by civil war. By refusing to come 
to power by a coup d'etat, and by stipulating 

vocally that he would accept power 
Only under the due process of constitutional 

W, de Gaulle saved the prospects of democ- 
racy in France. 

It is truly amazing how both the May 
Plotters and France's sincere friends abroad, 
Particularly in the United States, misjudged 
de Gaulle. The former expected him to be- 
dome the leader of a coup. The lat ter at first 

his acceptance of the Premiership as 

the establishment of a reactionary dictator- 
Ship. ‘The whole past of the man, who said, 
“No” to the defeat in 1940, vouchsafed for 
staunch attachment to republican legal- 


ity and democratic process. 


In his active exile and struggle for liber- 
ation De Gaulle repeatedly averred that his 
was not only the restoration of France's 
Sovereignty and independence, but also the 
Teestablishment of the Republic, As head 
Of the Committee of National Liberation in 
Algiers, soon to evolye into the Provisional 
ernment of the French Republic, he 
hastened to re-create such forms of demo- 
cratic institutions as were possible under 
circumstances. Thus, the Consultative 
— a quasi-parliament, was estab- 


On the provisional government's transfer 
to Paris, when De Gaulle's prestige and 
would have permitted him to exercise 
dictatorial authority for as long as he wished 
Prompted the elections to the constituent 

7 mbly. Although an outspoken partisan 
Or à restoration of the Third Republic, with 


` 
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its constitution dating back to 1875, he let 
the nation choose freely between this solu- 
tion and a new democratic regime. France 
preferred a supposedly new constitution. 

After the elections, De Gaulle, now vested 
with executive power by a unanimous vote 
of the constituent Assembly, could have 
again forced his will on both that body and 
the nation, Instead, he resigned from office 
and returned to private life when he found 
himself in disagreement with the majority 
of the Assembly. 

In refusing in May 1958, to assume the 
leadership of the rebellion, and thus thwart- 
ing the coup d'etat in embryo, he remained 
entirely consistent with his ideals and his 
past. The “Committee of Public Salvation” 
(which is a more correct translation than 
“Safety” for “Comité de Salut Public”) made 
another momentous blunder in counting on 
de Gaulle to carry out their program when 
he assumed a legally proffered power. It 
was unrealistic for the Committee to revert 
unconditionally to a policy of domination 
in Algeria, which was considered as an inte- 
grated part of the State, and to deny any 
personality to this territory and its Arab 
population. In clamoring for “De Gaulle to 
power,” they evidently expected him to en- 
dorse and follow these reactionary policies, 

However, the liberal views of De Gaulle 
on colonial problems, in general, and on 
Algeria, in particular, were well known from 
his historymaking speeches in Constantine, 
Algeria, and Brazzayille, West Africa, in 
1944, At that time he was hated in Algeria 
and was denounced as little less than a 
traitor by some of the very die-hards, like 
Alain de Serrigny, who launched or joined 
the Algerian Committee of Public Salva- 
tion and called for De Gaulle to seize power. 
The reorganization of the French oversea 
possessions to bring about an articulate 
association of autonomous states, which 
started under De Gaulle’s direct inspiration 
and prompting, was bound to disappoint the 
diehards, 

What is the balance sheet of De Gaulle’s 
administration at this writing, now that he 
has been swept into the presidency by popu- 
lar enthusiasm? 

The constitution, which he proposed and 
which was adopted by an unprecedented 
majority, drastically limits the actual 
power of the legislative. It was the evils 
of legislative omnipotence which were the 
very cause of the near-collapse of democ- 
racy in France and which had brought the 
nation to the brink of political chaos. The 
reaction led to the strengthening of the 
executive in the new constitution, which 
was both understandable and urgently 
needed. Quite conceivably, there are po- 
tential dangers in the strength of the exec- 
utive, but it is essential to end the abuses 
of an ataxic, yet all-powerful legislature. 

Liberal terms of association were offered to 
and accepted by the oversea territories, 
with the single exception of Guinea, which 
took advantage of the offered right to seces- 
sion. The main problem, Algeria, remains 
unsolved. However, sincere efforts are being 
made to bring about a solution in a man- 
ner which would have been inacceptable to 
the French under any other government. 


The National Assembly election results are 
but a mixed blessing for De Gaulle. How- 
eyer, they had the positive effect of pulveriz- 
ing the Communist Party which will be rep- 
resented by a mere handful of Deputies. But 
contrary to De Gaulle's candidly expressed 
wishes, the constructive moderate Left was 
also trounced. The Executive might find 
that la mariée est trop belle“ (the bride is 
too beautiful) as happened to the restored 
Bourbon Monarchy in 1815 with its Chambre 
Introuvable and its majority of ultras, who 
were “more royalist than the King.” Bran- 
dishing De Gaulle’s banner, a Rightist major- 
ity was swept into the National Assembly, so 
strongly rightist that concern is expressed 
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here and there lest De Gaulle be forced to 
withdraw from his own liberal position. 

For the voters, pledges of fidelity to De 
Gaulle by the candidates meant and 
counted for more than platforms and pro- 
grams. This, together with the provisions 
of the new constitution, such as the right of 
dissolution giving an upper hand to the 
Executive over an excessively recalcitrant 
legislature, will supply De Gaulle with both 
psychological and technical means for curb- 
ing the ultras. There is no doubt that he 
will permit any rightist extremism now, since 
he refused its patronage in May. Even later 
he put an end to their activities by vigorously 
recalling the army to its duties of servant 
to the civil authorities. Another indication 
was the decisive manner in which he ended 
the rabble-rousing Algerian Committee of 
Public Salvation. General de Gaulle is in 
a position to exercise a moderating influence 
on the legislature, This writer believes that 
he will do so. 

Prospects of liberalism and moderation 
under De Gaulle offer the hoped-for chance of 
the French nation. Previously, when France 
searched for stability and security, it in- 
evitably conjured ruthless, ambitious lead- 
ers whose character and philosophies ex- 
cluded any notions of such principles of 
freedom, popular will, and democracy. 

This time a unique historic conjuncture 
was made available to France at a time of 
dismay and quest. De Gaulle, endowed with 
the necessary strength of character and dedi- 
cation to the mission entrusted to him, is 
inspired by liberal principles. Instead of 
leading the nation on the road to dictator- 
ship, he will endeavor to preserve its demo- 
cratic institutions and structure—possibly 
even despite itself. 

Beyond the present accomplishments, 
which are still in projection and can be but 
speculated upon, there is a striking, hopeful 
psychological phenomenon brought about by 
De Gaulle’s reappearance at the helm of state. 
This phenomenon is unity in confidence, 
Men, who yesterday refused any strength and 
stability to the executive, lest it open the 
door to some Bonaparte-like adventure, now 
accept a constitutionally strong executive, 
because they trust De Gaulle. 

Moreover, men who branded as traitors 
statesmen who attempted the slightest lib- 
eral gesture toward Algeria, not to mention 
an emancipation of oversea territories, con- 
fidently followed De Gaulle when he pro- 
posed his revolutionary reform of the French 
Union. A Guy Mollet or a Pflimlin propos- 
ing this would have been stoned on the steps 
of the Palais Bourbon. The phenomenon, 
which made a broad national reconciliation 


- possible, is faith—faith in a man who so well 


expresses the will for survival and the ideals 
of the nation. 

In the field of international relations, 
De Gaulle is still probing his way. However, 
his fidelity to the West to which, spiritually 
and politically, he belongs, should not be 
questioned, This includes continued French 
participation in NATO. The first cautious 
probes launched by De Gaulle’s government 
in this direction seem to indicate that he 
will seek more active participation in the 
deliberations of this body. This may pro- 
duce headaches in the future and the United 
States may well have to exercise forbear- 
ance and restraint in dealing with De 
Gaulle's France. 

However, is it not better to have to deal 
with a somewhat demanding and tempcra- 
mental, yet rellable associate on whose word 
ons can depend, than with one who reverses 
himself every few months or one who would 
be constitutionally unable to live up to his 
assumed obligations? 

Fears have also been expressed that De 
Gaulles war and resistance record might 
bias his attitude toward Germany and 
cause him to drift away from the French- 
German rapprochement developed by the 
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Fourth Republic. The two Adenauer-De 
Gaulle encounters and their results, whether 
in the economic field or on the weighty 
problem of West Berlin, should by now dis- 
sipate these fears. 

The first moves of De Gaulle's cabinet, 
notably the consultation with several Euro- 
pean governments which his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs undertook almost immed- 
lately upon his assumption of Premiership, 
would seem to indicate that this former 
professor of history at St. Cyr is inclined 
to resume the traditional policies of France; 
uniting and coordinating the international 
action of the so-called secondary powers in 
which France often was, and more often 
tried to be, the champion or spokesman. 
Circumstances are different. France no 
longer is the dominating power in Europe 
it was under Louis XIII of Louis XVIII: 
nor is she in a position to aspire to domina- 
tion. Indeed, with Germany, her traditional 
rival, she comes close to being a secondary 
power herself on the new world scale. Her 
claim for European leadership can no longer 
be but a claim for spokesmanship or, at 
best, a role of coordinator. She can be 
neither tempted to seek supremacy nor even 
be suspected of it. This may facilitate De 
Gaulle’s quest, and if he succeeds, he will 
sublimate France's role. 

That the new conditions of the European 
situation are realistically appraised and well 
understood by De Gaulle’s government is 
exemplified by its concerm for achieving 
close cooperation with Germany. This co- 
operation, if it develops, will assure an era 
of stability and through this cooperation the 
unification of Europe may be achieved. Far 
from dimming this prospect, the restoration 
of France’s self-confidence and self-respect 
with De Gaulle as her leader will remove the 
inferiority complex which would make the 
European unification policy of France hesi- 
tant and half-hearted in the future as it 
frequently was in the recent past. 

A small picturesque detail may be signifi- 
cant in this t. The French Postal 
Administration is circulating a stamp which 
displays a name new in its official use: 
“Europe.” Thus for the first time, on French 
initiative, Europe“ becomes more than a 
geographic expression. 

The sense of Western solidarity, facilitat- 
ing the concept of a unified Europe and 
transcending it throughout the free world of 
Western civilization, is sharpened in De 
Gaulle by his stanch Catholicism, backbone 
of that civilization. Not by accident, for 
the first time in over a century, in address- 
ing the official congratulations of the French 
Government to the newly elected Pope John 
XXIII, Charles de Gaulle assured the Sover- 
eign Pontiff of “his filial respect.” 


Hiring the Handicapped in Our Town 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped 
conducts a national essay contest among 
llth and 12th grade students. It is a 
contest which has attracted wide at- 
tention. For 11 consecutive years this 
has been the only Government-spon- 
sored essay contest approved by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and the National Catholic 
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Education Association. Any lith or 
12th grade student in public, private or 
parochial high school in any State, Ter- 
ritory, or the District of Columbia is 
eligible, including those students at an 
equivalent educational level in public or 
private institutions, that is, handicapped 
Students taking separate training. The 
prizes are personally awarded by the 
President of the_ United States. This 
year, Miss Barbara Joan Zimmer of 
Glen Ridge, N.J., placed first in the 
national essay contest. Miss Zimmer is 
to be congratulated on having won this 
outstanding honor. This is a coveted and 
much sought after prize and as such a 
great distinction for Barbara Joan Zim- 
mer—for among the many fine essays 
submitted in this national contest, hers 
has been adjudged the best of the lot. 
We, of the 10th Congressional District, 
and the people of the State of New Jer- 
sey, her schoolteachers, her classmates, 
her family and her friends, are proud of 
Miss Zimmer’s achievement, and the 
plaudits and prizes she has won for her- 
self are richly deserved as anyone read- 
ing her essay on “Hiring the Handi- 
capped in Our Town” will readily rec- 
ognize. 

Miss Zimmer’s moving and eloquent 
essay written in vivid story fashion 
dramatizes the need for a full and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems 
of the handicapped and their ability to 
fulfill job opportunities if given a 
chance. The story Miss Zimmer tells is 
not a unique one, except that it is 
uniquely told and so capably portrayed. 
That someone of Miss Zimmer’s young 
age has been so capable of understand- 
ing human values is a great and sig- 
nificant lesson. But let Miss Zimmer 
tell her story, Mr. Speaker, in the fol- 
lowing, her prize-winning essay, “Hiring 
the Handicapped in Our Town”: 

HIRING THE HANDICAPPED IN Our Town 

Mr. Robert Howell, of the Howell Machine 
Corp., wearily pushed his buzzer. “Who's 
next, Margaret?” he asked? 

“A Mr. Sherman.” 

“Steve Sherman? Send him in.” 
rose to greet his visitor. 

“Hello, Steve.” 

“How are you, Bob? How's business?” 

“I'm fine, but business isn’t good. It's 
getting harder to find workers in our town. 
After we train them they find other. jobs. 
This is the beginning of a new year, and 
here we are with 10 vacancies. A big firm 
offered jobs out West and off they went. 
Ten of them. We can’t fill our orders.” 

“Well, what are you doing here, Steve? I 
heard that you were helping a charity group 
or something like that. I hope you don't 
want a contribution, With things as they 
are, I can’t give a penny.“ 

“That's what I'm doing, Bob. But, the 
people I represent don't want charity, They 
want a chance to work, not a handout.” 

“What do you mean, ‘a chance to work’? 
Anybody who wants a job can get one here.” 

“Bob, these people are from our town. 
They tried to get Jobs, but no one will hire 
them,” 

“Look, I'll take anyone. 
people?” 

“These willing workers are handicapped,” 
explained Mr. Sherman. “That's why they 
can't get jobs. I'm a member of the Employ 
the Handicapped Committee.” 

“Now just a minute,” growled Howell, “I'm 
not putting unfit workers in my factory. 
Our insurance rates are high cnough now 


Howell 


Who are these 
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because of our type of work. We can't af- 
ford inefficient workers.” 

“That's where you're wrong, Bob. Insur- 
ance rates don't increase because you hire 
a handicapped worker, The rates depend on 
the type of business, the hazards, and your 
safety record. 

“I know your next question. They can 
work as fast as your other workers. They 
would have to learn to operate your ma- 
chines, but statistics show that impaired 
workers, as a group, produce a slightly high= 
er pace than unimpaired workers on the 
same job.” 

Steve Sherman took pamphiets from his 
pockets. “I don't have time to describe all 
the information in these but I can prove that 
your company will profit by hiring the handi- 
capped of our town. Look at these figures, 
‘Days lost per 100 scheduled working days, 
3.8 for Impaired workers, 3.4 for unimpaired 
workers.“ Not enough difference to matter. 
‘Disabling injuries per million exposure- 
hours, 8.9 for impaired to 9.5 for unim- 
paired.: That difference is in your favor. 

“Bob, if you're still not convinced, let's 
take a few minutes to go into your factory, 
III show you where you could put our handi- 
capped to work.” 

Mr. Howell reluctantly entered the fac- 
tory with Mr. Sherman. Walking along & 
row of machines Mr. Sherman stopped be- 
fore one which was punching out small com- 
puter parts. “Look, this operator is using 
only one arm and one leg. Why not hire 4 
man who has only one arm and one leg?” 

“All right,” Howell replied, but that’s only 
one case. Here, what about this one?” The 
machine he pointed to was more intricate- 

“I admit that a man with one arm 
couldn't work there, but not all handicapped 
persons are amputees. Some are deaf, blind, 
have arrested tuberculosis, or heart disease- 
There's a man w. heart trouble who lives 
just a few blocks from you; he could do a 
good job on this machine. There is a man 
attending your church who is having a hard 
time finding a job. His back is deformed, 
but he can work sitting down. He could do 
that job over there. Look. Those workers 
sorting tabulator keys, they're all sitting 
down." 

Bob Howell laughed. He now saw that his 
business could be helped by hiring the town's 
handicapped. To himself he said, “Just 
think, I thought there were no workers 
available.” 

Then he thought of something else. “YoU 
know, Steve, a disabled veteran named Paul- 
son lives down the street from me. My little 
daughter said the family is having a hard 
time because the father can't find a real job. 
The Paulson girl told me her father is doing 
typing at home. One of my typists is leaving 
to get married. I'l bet Paulson could take 
her place.“ 

„That's the spirit, Bob. Let's figure out 
how-many workers you need.” 

They finally decided on eight workers, Six 
men and two women, Before Sherman left, 
he said, “This will mean a lot to your new 
employees. The human factor is what 
counts. They will do a good job because 
they'll appreciate the chance you gave them. 

Many changes were soon made in the 
Howell Corp. Machines were adjusted so that 
handicapped workers could control them; 4 
ramp was built for a man who used a wheel- 
chair; a machine part was painted red to 
warn a veteran with a paralyzed leg that he 
could be burnt without his realizing it if he 
leaned against it. 

The morale of all employees improved. 
Old hands showed the new workers easier 
ways to run the machines. They drove their 
new friends to work. The wives of some 
the men went to visit the others. The com- 


1Time magazine, “Hiring the Handi- 
capped,” April 25, 1935, p. 96. 
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op bowling team discovered two near- 
mpions wko heiped win the community 
ament, Strangers became friends by 
3 part in know-your-fellow-worker 
Parties. 
Not everything went along smoothly. One 
the men hod trouble learning to operate 
À machine, Parts were rejected again and 
ee But when he conquered a fear that 
is handicap had made him unfit for a job, 
Work improved, and there were no more 
Tejecta. 

Steve Sherman returned in Mey. A new 
secretary was in the outer office, Mr. Paulson, 
t ho Proudly told that he now supported his 
8 properly. Paulson also told that he 
Sho irman of a company picnic in June. 

erman gladiy consented to attend. 

3 Mr. Howell ushered Steve into his 


He happily told Steve how his production 
Tates had increased. Lock at these graphs— 
1 uction up, injuries down, less quitting, 
ess absenteeism. Oh, I could show you a 
Undred ways this place has improved,” 
Jes, Bob. But there is an important 
hing you cannot graph. Don’t you re- 
Member what it 182“ 

Ot course, Steve, the human factor. These 
Peopie are great, I never thought my old 
th Wanted to have picnics before, but 

ey're out to show their handicapped friends 
a good time. 

Steve, you can't know how much this has 
+ for the workers, the factory, and the 

hole town. News of our good record has 
®*Pread; almost all the handicapped people in 
th are either in jobs or are In training for 

em,” 
tt Wed. I know what this is like, I've seen 
before. And, it can happen again—any- 
an employer realizes that handicapped 
kers can work efficiently for his good, 

ir good, and for the good of their town.” 


Planning for Tomorrow's Needs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16,1959 


ae HARDY. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
oni April 11, the Woman's Democratic 
ub of Norfolk held its annual Jeffer- 
berg eckson Day luncheon. The mem- 
and guests of the club were greatly 
ponared by the presence of our charm- 
fr and able colleague the gentlewoman 
om Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN], who ad- 
dressed the meeting. 
8 Mrs. Suuivan's remarks were not only 
riate to the occasion, but ex- 
tremely timely, interesting, and thought 
Provoking. I commend the reading of 
them to my colleazues: 


Sennen Mang ur THE HONORADLE Leonor K. 
1. AN AT THE JEFFERSON-JACKSON 
e ad GIVEN BY THE WOMEN’S DEMO- 
1989 CLUB oF NORFOLK, Va., APRIL 11, 

RLI not guarantee that the talk you are 

ut to hear will be anything unusual or 

mak, „ although, of course, I will try to 

© it interesting if I can—but I cannot 

nena tee it will be special. On the other 

» the circumstances of my speaking here 

A bit special, and you might be inter- 
Maa know what makes them so. 

to's t of all, I make it a standing rule not 

ccept speaking invitations of this nature 


o far removed from my own home district 
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in Missouri. It is not that Iam opposed to 
speaking outside of my district—or outside 
the House of Representatives. I enjoy occa- 
sions of this kind, joining with fellow citi- 
zens from other sections of the country to 
celebrate our mutual admiration for the 
Democratic Party. But the invitations cas- 
cade down upon us in such volume that It is 
impossible to accept them all and thus the 
better part of wisdom is to attempt ss 
gracefully as possible to regret them all. 
And, frankly, my working schedule is so 
heavy that I almost have no choice in the 
matter. 

In the 7 years I have been in the Congress 
I could probably count on one hand the 
number of such appearances I have made 
outside my district at other than Democratic 
national conventions or regional Democratic 
affairs, Including Missouri. 

As to this particular weekend, my being 
here is special in another way: I just re- 
turned to Washington a few days ago after 
2 weeks in St. Louis. Naturally, I found my 
desk piled high with urgent problems—in- 
cluding things I could not haye worked on 
while I was in St. Louis eyen if they had 
been malled to me, and other things which 
I would have worked on in St, Louis except 
that they arose after it was too late for my 
ofice to get them to me by mail.” In other 
words, even though the congressional recess 
was by no means a vacation—far from it— 
I returned to Washington to find as many 
pending problems there for me as if I had 
been on vacation. You all know what a va- 
cation does to your work schedule—it ruins 
it. And in my case I'm having all of the 
headaches of back from a vacation 
without having had the vacation. 

Much of that mass of stuff which was 
smirking up at me from my heaped-up desk 
is still there and what I have cleared out and 
taken care of in these last 3 days has more 
than been replaced by new crises and prob- 
Jems and assignments and urgent pleas of 
one kind or another. I represent a problem 
district, you see. Everyone seems to have 
problems, and most of them seem to think 
I have a magic wand to solve them all. 

All of this is to say that under normal 
circumstances I would not normally con- 
sider coming down to Norfolk, and under 
the abnormal circumstances of the moment, 
with such a deskload of postrecess head- 
aches facing me in Washington, I could not 
possibly consider coming here. 

There are two explanations for the special 
circumstances of my being here, then. One 
is the high regard in which all of us in the 
House of Representatives hold your out- 
standing Congressman, Porter Harpy—he 18 
one of the most highly respected and effec- 
tive Members of the House—and one of the 
most persuasive, too. And when he made a 
particular point of urging me to attend your 
Jefferson-Jackson luncheon, I found it ex- 
tremely difficult to insist it was impossible 
for me to come. That was reason No. 1. 

The other reason involves an even more 
illustrious Virginian—yes, even more illus- 
trious than Porter Harpy. I refer to your 
Thomas Jefferson, whom you join in honor- 
ing today along with the man I think of as 
the Harry Truman of the 1820’s, Andy Jack- 
son, Iam sure Andy would be pleased if he 
were alive today to be likened to Harry Tru- 
man of my own State of Missouri in attitude 
and outlook and fierce devotion to the public 
good, and I know I couldn't say anything 
more flattering to Mr. Truman than to tell 
him I had compared him to his own idol of 
democracy, Jackson. 

But Thomas. Jefferson is particularly 
meaningful to us in St. Louis because, 
frankly, we owe our existence as Americans 
to him. Your ancestors here in the East 
fought for your freedom and they had a lot 
of help from ancestors of present-day mid- 
westerners fighting slongside them. But, un- 
less Jefferson had shown the kind of imagi- 
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nation and boldness we want and expect in 
our Chief Executives, there is no telling what 
fiag would be flying today over St. Louis, 
and the whole vast area west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

In our most valuable downtown area bor- 
dering the Mississippi in what will be our 
most spectacular river vista—we in St. Louis, 
with the cooperation of the National Park 
Service, are building a dramatic memorial 
to Thomas Jefferson and to the territorial 
expansion of the United States accomplished 
through his Loulsiana Purchase. This spec- 
tacular river park, overlooking the Father 
of Waters, near the point where Lewis and 
Clark began their heroic trek through the 
wilderness vastness, will be one of the truly 
impressive scenes of our Nation’s many 
breathtaking views when present plans for 
the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
are completed in 1964, on the 150th anni- 
versary of United States acquisition of the 
land. Dominating the park will be a huge 
stainless-steel arch deisgned by the world- 
Tamous architect Saarinen, symbolizing the 
role of my city as the entrance way to the 
west, an arc matching in concept the splen- 
dor of an America stretching majestically 
from sea to sea. 

We are understandably proud of this joint 
Federal-local parks program in St. Louis; 
we are proud to dedicate it to the memory 
of one of our greatest of all Americans, your 
fellow Virginian, Thomas Jefferson. For we, 
too, also revere him. And I feel that in com- 
ing to Norfolk to participate in a good Demo- 
cratic celebration of Jefferson’s 216th birth- 
day 2 days early—lI think I'm right in my 
arithmetic that it's 216 years as of next 
Sunday when Jefferson was born—in any 
event, in coming into Virginia to talk Demo- 
cratic politics to Democratic women I feel I 
am making an appropriate pilgrimage for a 
St. Louisan, 

These, then, are some of the reasons why 
I have set aside my usual practice and have 
accepted your warm invitation to come here 
today. And, now that I am here, I am glad 
the circumstances were special enough to 
get me here. For I am enjoying my visit 
tremendously. 

The reference I made a few moments ago 
to Jefferson's action in acquiring for the 
United States the vast territories west of 
the Mississippi is as good a point of refer- 
ence as any to contrast the difference between 
political philosophies as represented by our 
two great political parties. 

I understand that here in this area of 
Virginia the Republican Party is not un- 
known—although I am sure it is quite in- 
effective—but at least you do see an oc- 
casional Republican and you do have to 
contend with Republican arguments and 
Republican propaganda in your campaigns, 
Therefore, I know you will agree out of per- 
sonal experience in politics that there are 
differences—and major ones—between the 
parties. 

Undoubtedly, Jefferson's courage in com- 
mitting the infant American Republic to an 
expenditure of such magnitude as $15 mil- 
lion—in a day when a million meant far, 
far more than billions mean today—was one 
of the great political decisions of our entire 
history. I can think of one or two Re- 
publican Presidents who might, in similar 
circumstances, have made a similar de- 
cision—but no Republican President that 
we have known in our time, certainly, How 
long can a great political party continue to 
go along without, at least once in 80 years, 
coming forward with a single political lead- 
er to match the political skill and courage 
of a Teddy Roosevelt? And poor Teddy, as 
you recall, finally had to give up on the 
Republican Party himself and start his own 
third party nearly s half-century ago. Since 
His day as Chief Executive, the Republicans 
have elected a number of Presidents—but 
not a single one of them has made a single 
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dramatic decision of such far-reaching sig- 
nificance to America’s future and the world’s 
advancement as almost every Democratic 
President, at some time in his administra- 
tion, has made at least once. 

Going back—not to ancient history, but to 
the recent past—we have the examples on 
the one hand of a Truman galvanizing a 
disorganized and fearful world into a solid 
stand against Communist expansion which 
saved first, Greece and Turkey, and then all 
of free Europe, and served notice that free- 
dom would not be bargained away or sur- 
rendered. No political project in all history 
has been of more significance than the Tru- 
man doctrine and the Marshall plan—the 
latter conceived by your illustrious Virginia 
soldier-statesman and put into effect by a 
courageous President from my State. 

Think of the Roosevelt years—of the great 
decislons—bold, dramatic, incomparable in 
imagination and in effectiveness. Tomorrow 
it will be 14 years since Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt laid down his life for his country 
and for freedom. As long as any of us shall 
live who remember that day and that era, 
we will mourn for and revere him—and feel 
fortunate in our hearts that we had the 
privilege to be Americans at a time when his 
inspiring leadership restored our faith in our 
country, in our economic system, and, most 
important, in ourselves. 

Woodrow Wilson's widow still lives and 
thus reminds us—in her occasional partici- 
pation in Washington in ceremonial or social 
events—of the Democratic Party's saint-like 
political philosopher of 1913-20, also a Vir- 
ginian, who breathed new life into Jeffer- 
sonian concepts and who dreamed the dream 
and saw the vision which today guides free 
nations everywhere in the pursuit of a se- 
cure world in which free peoples can live 
with their conscience and, yet, with each 
other. 

On the other hand, we have had some 
Republican Presidents, too, in that period 
since Teddy Roosevelt left office in 1909. We 
had a Taft, a Harding, a Coolidge, a Hoover, 
and now Mr. Eisenhower. Except for the 
sorry choice out of the smoke-filled room 
of the Republican Convention of 1920, when 

was selected, these men have all 
been regarded as conscientious Presidents, 
if perhaps inept in the demanding role of 
the Presidency, that is in the role of lead- 
ing a dynamic Nation to new greatness. 

As Republicans, these men regarded them- 
selves as Presidents in the classic Republican 
mold of conservatives. And that's all right. 
But they—including Mr. Eisenhower, prac- 
ticed their conservatism in the role of con- 
servators—that is, to try to hold tight not 
only to that of the past which is good but 
to the status quo, to change nothing, to cling 
to the past no matter how moth eaten, to 
trod no new paths or pioneer no new con- 
cepts in government. 

There are times when the American people 
think they need that kind of President as a 
sort of breathing spell from dynamic, dra- 
matic, imaginative government. And of 
course 1952 and 1956 reflected the yearning 
for calm, for complacency, after the stress 
and nolsy clashing of the political battles of 
20 years and the horror of war. 

Consequently, for 6 years we have had a 
don't rock the boat, don’t do anything new, 
don't worry, don't experiment kind of Na- 
tional Government, and we have stagnated. 
The American people have now had enough 
of It—and have repeatedly said so—the most 
dramatic reiteration coming last November 
in that simply incredible Democratic sweep. 
And next year, well, the die is cast. 

I have mentioned the Louisiana Purchase 
several times. Let me ask this—and I be- 
lieve it is a fair question. Can you imagine 
our present Republican President and his 
present and former stand-pat advisers having 
the decision Jefferson made? I can just 
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imagine the discussion which would have 
gone on in an Eisenhower Cabinet of 1803. 

Mr. Benson would have said that we al- 
ready had all the farmland we needed on 
this side of the Mississippi, much of it wild 
and uninhabited. Who could possibly eat 
the food grown in the new territories? Mr. 
HuMPHREY would have said it cost too much 
to buy the millions of acres of land and 
would cause inflation which would curl 
everybody's hair. Mrs. Hobby would have 
said that the whole idea was just social- 
ism—and who could possibly foresee the use 
of any such vast territories as the Louisiana 
Purchase? We remember her as the lady 
who could not foresee the almost hysterical 
demand for Salk vaccine—although now 
that we have all of it we need, there are 
still mothers in this country who expose 
healthy little children to a crippling future 
by neglect in getting their children inocu- 
lated. This is criminal negligence, and a 
public whipping would hardly be overly se- 
vere punishment for any mother who neg- 
lects this important duty of protecting her 
children against polio. 

But I digress—I didn’t mean to go off on 
that tangent. But the original fiasco of 
vaccine distribution under Mrs, Hobby, plus 
the criminal negligence of those mothers 
who do not today take advantage of the 


present availability of the vaccine make me 


boti in indignation each time I think of it 
and nothing reminds me of it so much as 
mention of the name of our first Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. A 
woman in politics should bring to political 
life the warmth and humanity which are 
the greatest contribution to political think- 
ing and governmental affairs that women 
can make. 

In any event, to go back to 1803, I think 
you will agree with me that if the Eisen- 
hower administration had been in office at 
the time and had been faced with the de- 
cision which confronted Thomas Jefferson, 
there would haye been no Louisiana Pur- 
chase. This thought might cause you to 
lose little sleep, but to us in St. Louis, be- 
lieve me, the idea is quite intolerable. 

Seriously, though, the analogy is politi- 
cally important, I believe. Under Republi- 
can administrations, as we have known them 
in our lifetimes, our country has been led 
always on a policy of drift—avoiding hard 
decisions—fioating on a tide of circum- 
stances which seem inevitably to have re- 
sulted in economic hardship verging 30 
years ago on national bankruptcy. Even 
today, with so many enthusiastic statistics 
pouring out of the White House and Com- 
merce Department on production, profits of 
big corporations, declining unemployment, 
and so on, the fact remains that we are 
still deep in an unemployment recession, 
and the outlook for millions of Americans— 
particularly for middle-aged workers and 
for those approaching retirement age—is so 
grim as to be alarming. 

Yet Mr. Eisenhower announces he is very 
happy over a slightly more than seasonal 
decline in unemployment, while more than 
4 million remain on the unemployment list. 
And we are told that by October, the number 
of unemployed might even be down to around 
3 million. That is put forward as a statistic 
to cheer. Actually, it is one to fear. 


For we are now turning out everything 


people want and can afford to buy. We are 
producing in abundance. Which member of 
the Eisenhower administration was it who 
commented during the 1954 recession that 
freedom is also the right not to have a job— 
you know, take the bad with the good, keep 
a stiff-upper-lip and so on: This is Repub- 
lican dogma, as long as it affects somebody 
else. 


No Democratic administration worthy of 
the political party label would stand by as 
complacently and idly as this one is doing 
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in the-face of a serious national crisis in em- 
ployment and in purchasing power. 

This Congress, believe me, is not going to 
accept such supercilious complacency from 
an administration charged with governing 
for the good of all Americans. 

Congress, under our system, cannot admin- 
ister national affairs. We cannot name any 
of the Cabinet officials or administrators; we 
cannot force the President to do much of 
anything if he refuses to see the need or act 
on it. Wecan provide the tools, we can pro- 
vide the funds. We can point to the need. 
We can alert the public to the danger. We 
can even hobble the administration to keep 
it from doing terribly wrong things—if we 
hear about them soon enough. But we can- 
not as a Congress force affirmative action. 

But as a people, we can—all of us insisting 
on action and making our voices heard. And 
that must be the role of every forward-look- 
ing American—particularly all of us who 
regard ourselves as Democrats—more partic- 
ularly all of us who pride ourselves on being 
Democratic women, 

Be a Patricia Henry—and demand that our 
leaders meet our problems head on. Old 
Patrick called for liberty; you, his descend- 
ants, must call for leadership from a weary 
and unimaginative national administration. 

Mr. Eisenhower could easily find good ad- 
ministrators who can do the job if he wants 
it done, We have plenty of experienced 
Democrats who served magnificently in the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations who 
could, with Ike’s backing, get our economy 
off dead center—get Norfolk booming again— 
and St. Louis—and restore America’s great- 
ness and promise. 

Mr, Eisenhower has only a little over a year- 
and-a-half to get things back into shape— 
or at least to get a good start on restoring 
real prosperity and confidence to the Ameri- 
can economy—before the job will no longer 
be his. 


After that, the problem will be ours. 
Whether it is handled by an Adlai Steven- 
son, or a Hubert Humphrey, or a Jack Ken- 
nedy, or a Pat Brown, or a Missourian I 
think a whole lot of, named Stuart Syming- 
ton—or whoever our nominee is next year— 
I think I can assure you good Democrats 
of this fact: 

The problems he faces will be met forth- 
rightly and courageously—whatever they are. 
They will be tackled as a challenge to devise 
effective solutions, not to merely avoid rock- 
ing the boat. 

The boat has been rocking—violently at 
times—in these past 6 years, largely because 
of the reluctance of the helmsman and the 
rest of the crew to head into the deep waves 
and plough through them, 

What might have been mere swells on 
our economic sea haye done us irreparable 
harm year after year because our national 
administration tried more to avoid them 
than to overcome them. 

Let us look our national problems straight 
in the eye, whatever they are, size them UP 
analyze them, and overcome them. Only in 
that direction lies the progress we seek for 
our country, and for the free world. 

Our party has always—since the days 
Thomas Jefferson conceived of it and gave 
it meaning—our party has atways stood up- 
right and unafraid against any challenge to 
America’s progress. Our leaders have 
neither panicked in the face of nor hidden 
from, challenge. It's true that we do a lot 
of fighting among ourselves, we Democrats, 
and for what we often consider good cause. 
But when it comes to facing unafraid the 
challenge of tomorrow, we unite and close 
ranks and move ahead full speed into the 
thickest of the political fray. 

Progress can come to America only in pro- 
portion to the willingness of our national 
leaders to stick thelr necks out for principle. 
Jefferson was maligned, abused, despised bY 


h Our next president—whichever Democrat 
© may be—probably faces similar abuse 
as was heaped on the men I have 
mentioned. That is because he will—who- 
ever he is—if he is a true Democrat, insist 
In planning for tomorrow's needs rather 
than yesterday's. 
Supported by people like you—by Demo- 
‘rats who want our country to continue to 
and not stagnate—the next president, 
er Democrat he may be out of our 
abundance of outstanding candicates—will 
have the opportunity to be a great president. 
ia the only kind we Democrats are 


Went to a Mighty Fine Fellow 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er. under leave to extend my remarks, I 
to include the following editorial 
Which appeared in the Decatur Daily, 
Decatur, Ala., on April 13. 
I know this editorial will be applauded 
by the people of Alabama for there is 
One more dedicated to the public 
1 than Mr. Mare Ray Clement. He 
bot serving of this high award, and 
th he and the Alabama Medical As- 
tion are to be congratulated: 
WENT To a Mucury FINE FELLOW 
The second annual William Crawford 
Gorgas award goes to Attorney Mare Ray 
knee of Tuscaloosa, and from personal 
wledge we can testify that the award, 
Made annually by the Medical Association 
Of the State of Alabama, went to a mighty 
1 fellow who has done more as a layman 
Or the general health improvement of Ala- 
j than any other citizen. Here are 
8 a few of the things done for people and 
One without any thought on the part of 
` Clement other than to serve his fellow- 


He served four I-year terms as chairman 
the legislative committee of the Alabama 
osis Association. He undertook this 

ak because of knowledge that hundreds of 
laa ee people were dying each year for 
Py Of hospitalization and proper medical 
ttention after being admitted to hospital 

Sanitoria. 

en Clements realized that the answer to 


of 


ations in every Alabama county. 
n this work was started, Alabama was 
patborizing $1.50 per day for tuberculosis 
tients in our hospitals, but was appropri- 

E only 75 cents a day. 

Vidence of success in selling an urgent 
ee by the fact that in recent 
e Alabama State appropriation for 
maintenance of TB hospital patients has 


ot addition to many days of travel all over 

socia at in organizing Christmas Seal As- 

de tions, Mr. Clement has spent many other 

. Montgomery promoting health pro- 
with the legislature. 
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Mr. Clement became aware that the Mental 
Health Association was raising each year only 
about $15,000 and that more than half of 
this was used in expenses of the campaign. 
As State fund drive chairman for fiscal year 
1954-55, he succeeded in raising $100,000 for 
the Association. The fund, under the leader- 
ship of others, has increased gradually since 
that time, and it is anticipated that future 
drives will produce even larger gains for the 
Association, At the present time he is 
honorary vice president of the Alabama 
Mental Health Association. 

During the one year in which Mr. Clement 
was State fund drive chairman, he visited 47 
counties in the State and talked to more 
than 100 different groups in every section of 
Alabama. All of this was done at his own 
expense. 

Mr. Clement has worked closely with uni- 
versity officials and the State advisory board 
to the Medical College of Alabama. He Is 
now serving on a steering committee whose 
duty it is to work out programs, legislative 
and otherwise. 

He is capable, he is thorough, he is dedi- 
cated, he may know more key folks in every 
county in Alabama than any other man. He 
won't call on anyone for a task in which he 
won't do 10 times as much. The Gorgas 
award couldn't have gone to a nicer fellow, a 
man who we think of as Alabama's No. 1 
citizen, 


Prayer of Dr. Frederick Brown Harris at 
Dedication Ceremony of the Taft Me- 
morial Tower 
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Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to 
include the following prayer of Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, the Chaplain of the 
U.S. Senate, at the dedication ceremony 
of the Taft Memorial Tower, on Tuesday, 
April 14, 1959. It was an inspiration to 
all of us who loved Robert Taft: 

God of our fathers and of their succeeding 
race, in this National City abounding with 
monumental symbols of heroic yesterdays, we 
come to offer thanks for the life and service 
of one whose name shines in the annals of 
the Republic among those renowned for their 
power, leaders of the people who gave counsel 
by their understanding; who were richly fur- 
nished with ability and who were the glory of 
their times—men who have left a name be- 
hind them that their praises may be re- 
ported. Their bodies are buried in peace but 
their names liveth forever more. 

© Thou Master of all good workmen, give 
us we pray in this high hour a sense of his- 
tory, and of destiny, as we dedicate to its 
ministry of memory this towering white 
shaft, so close to the glistening dome of the 
Capitol, in this city which belongs to every 
American, that tt may henceforth speak to 
the multitudes of a statesman lofty in char- 
acter, diligent in the Nation’s business, tena- 
cious in his convictions, scornfully heedless 
of expediency. As from its pinnacle -from 
generation to generation, like bells at evening 

, dulcet tones chime out the cadences 
of a patriotism pure and undefiled, may it 
ever speak of the deop concern for the Repub- 
lic's welfare of the one who will be here held 
in sacramental remembrance. 
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May the sculptured likeness of a valiant 
servant of the Nation—Robert A. Taft— 
standing here, within aight of the Senatorial 
Chamber which he so passionately loved, 
symbolize to the millions who with 
understanding upon his form, the qualities 
and principles which, in any public servant, 
make for greatness, 

We beseech Thee that the America he loved 
and served may be more and more a Nation 
which Thou canst bless, and canst make a 
channel of blessing, for this distraught world, 
as on this hallowed ground we this day raise 
an altar dedicated to fidelity, sincerity, in- 
tegrity, and liberty. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name, 
Amen. 


Cleveland Again Host to International 
Youth Program 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, oncé 
again the city of Cleveland is proud to 
be sponsor and host to an exchange 
group of foreign youth leaders and 
social workers. Under this year’s pro- 
gram 71 young people from 18 coun- 
tries in Europe, the Middle East, and 
Latin America will be brought to the 
United States for 4 months of study, 
work, and participation in American 
family life. 

First initiated in 1956 the program is 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Cleveland International Program for 
Youth Leaders and Social Workers, Inc., 
& voluntary citizens’ group dedicated to 
the promotion of international under- 
standing. As in previous years, the 
people of Cleveland have generously con- 
tributed to the cost of the program and 
volunteered their free hospitality. Dur- 
ing their 6 weeks in Cleveland the visi- 
tors will attend classes at Western Re- 
serve University, where lectures will be 
especially designed to provide an insight 
into the dynamics of American group 
work. 

Believing that the operation of this 
unique program will be of wide interest, 
I include a statement from the State 
Department press release of April 13, 
1959, in the Record with my remarks: 
Seventy FOREIGN YOUTH LEADERS AND SOCIAL 

Workers To Be Guests OF CITY or CLEVE- 

LAND UNDER JOINTLY SPONSORED EXCHANGE 

PROGRAM 

For the fourth consecutive year, the citi- 
gens of Cleveland, Ohio, are sponsoring a 
unique international exchange program that 
will bring a group of foreign youth leaders 
and social workers to the United States for 
4 months of study, work and participation 
in American family life. 

This year's group of 70 participants from 
17 countries in Europe and the Middle East 
is scheduled to arrive in New York City on 
April 22 to begin their visit under the aus- 
pices of the Cleveland International Program 
for Youth Leaders and Social Workers, Inc., 
a voluntary citizens’ enterprise devoted to 
the promotion of mutual understanding be- 
tween the people of the United States and 
the peoples of other countries. 
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Through its International Educational Ex- 
change Program, the Department of State is 
cooperating in the Cleveland program by 
providing for the international travel for 
most of the participants as well as tuition 
for a special 6-week course at Western Re- 
serve University. 

The citizens of Cleveland have made finan- 
cial contributions to support their program 
and have volunteered free hospitality, room 
and board for the participants during their 
stay in Cleveland. The Governments of 
Germany and Belgium are paying for the 
round-trip transportation of seven of the 
participants. 

After a 2-day stay in New York City, the 

visitors will travel to Cleveland to spend 6 
weeks attending classes at the School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. The lectures will be designed to 
give the visitors an introduction into the dy- 
namics of American group work with special 
emphasis on the diversity of cultural fac- 
tors. 
While attending school In Cleveland, each 
visitor will live in three different private 
homes. The host families will represent a 
cross-section of the different social, racial 
and religious groups of the United States. 

After their 6 weeks of study, the youth 
leaders and social workers will disperse to 
different cities in the Middle West to work 
as camp counselors or group workers in so- 
cial agencies, community centers and chil- 
dren’s camps. These assignments are de- 
signed to provide the visitors with close per- 
sonal and professional contacts with Ameri- 
can college students, youth leaders, and so- 
cial workers, and to give them working ex- 
periences in group leadership with Ameri- 
can children and adults. 

At the end of August, the group will be 
reunited in Washington, D.C., at the invita- 
tion of the State Department for 2 days of 
discussions of their experiences and visits to 
Federal agencies prior to their return home. 

The Cleveland International was 
initiated in 1956 with 25 youth leaders from 
West Germany. In 1957 the program was 
enlarged to include 52 youth leaders from 8 
European countries, and last year, there were 
61 participants from 9 European and 3 
Middle Eastern countries. This year, one 
visitor from Brazil will bring Latin America 
into the program for the first time. 

The American Embassies and the United 
States Educational Commissions and Foun- 
dations in the participating countries co- 
operated with the Cleveland International 
Program in the selection and orientation of 
the grantees. 


A Monument to Senator Taft 
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Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Journal Star of April 
14, 1959: 

A Monument TO SENATOR TAFT 


A most unusual event is taking place in 
Washington today. 

A bell tower on the grounds of the Capitol 
is being dedicated to the memory of the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft, This is unusual 
because Senator Taft has been dead less than 
6 years. Ordinarily statesmen are not hon- 
ored with memorials of the type of the Taft 
tower for many years after passing from the 
scene. 
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The location of the memorial also fs un- 
usual. There have been only three me- 
morials, besides the Taft tower, on the 
Capitol lawns and none of them pay honor 
to a Senator or Representative. 

One is the Naval or Tripoli monument; 
another was a statue of George Washington 
which is now in the Smithsonian Institution, 
and the third is a seated statue of Chief 
Justice John Marshall. Further indicating 
the unusualness of the Taft tribute is the 
fact that the Marshall statue weighs 2 tons. 
The largest of the 27 bells in the 115-foot 
Taft tower weighs 614 tons. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that some 
Members of Congress have had reservations 
about the Taft memorial. Senator GREEN 
of Rhode Island brought out the fact in 
1955, when the memorial was authorized, 
that the Capitol Grounds could be saturated 
with monuments if every State were per- 
mitted to memorialize its favored sons as 
has been done in Statuary Hall inside the 
Capitol. 

Despite these reservations, however, no 
vote was cast against the Taft memorial, 
The Ohio Senator also recently has been 
honored by being included among the five 
outstanding Senators whose portraits were 
hung in a Senate hall of fame last March 12. 

We must recognize that here was an un- 
usual, an outstanding man whose colleagues 
did not hesitate to set aside precedent to pay 
him honor. We should have appreciated 
him more when he still was with us. 


Maine Will Be Host to First International 
Medical Conference on Mental Retar- 
dation 
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Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House to 
a conference of worldwide importance 
to be held at Portland, Maine, from July 
27 through July 31, 1959. The First 
International Medical Conference on 
Mental Retardation will take place dur- 
ing those 5 days and I take deep pride 
in the fact that leaders in the field of 
medicine and welfare in the State of 
Maine have initiated, organized and 
sponsored this significant meeting which 
is the first of its kind. I believe it is 
worthy of the widest possible attention. 

Although I have no expert knowledge 
in this field, I am informed that within 
the last few years various important 
conclusions have been reached through 
research and informal observations of 
retarded children. The primary objec- 
tive of the conference is to focus at- 
tention on problems that can be at- 
tacked scientifically. The participants 


will be eminent physicians from various- 


parts of the United States, Canada, and 
Europe. The sponsoring committee, rec- 
ognizing that the challenge surmounts 
international differences, is attempting 
also through proper channels to extend 
invitations to physicians beyond the 
Iron Curtain. 

Those who are interested in this 
forthcoming conference may request in- 
formation from the conference secre- 
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tary, division of maternal and child 
health, Statehouse, Augusta, Maine. 

is being organized by the Maine chapter) 
of the Amerioan Academy of Pediatrics, 
Pineland Hospital and Training Center. 
Pownal, Maine; the division of maternal 
and child health, State department of 
health and welfare, and the Maine Med- 
ical Association. 2 

Peter W. Bowman, M.D., Pownal, 
Maine is serving as general chairman of 
the conference. Edmund N. Ervin, M. D., 
Waterville, is chairman of the liaison 
committee. He is assisted by C. E. Benda, 
M.D., Arlington, Mass.; George Steven- 
son, M.D., New York, N.Y.; J. Rees 
M.D., London, England: P. Plum, M.D. 
Copenhagen, Denmark; G. Fron 
M.D., Rome, Italy: Richard Maseland, 
M.D., Bethesda, Md. Ella Langer, M.D» 
Augusta, Maine, is chairman of arrange- 
ments and finance. 

The program committee, of which 
Hans V. Mautner, M.D., Pownal, Maine 
is chairman, comprises Malcolm J. Far- 
rell, M.D., Boston, Mass.; Howard V. 
Bair, M.D., Parsons, Kans., and Ella 
Langer, M.D., Augusta, Maine. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 
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Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to me, I am inserting in 
the Recor an article from the April 11, 
1959, issue of Business Week, relating to 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and the impact 
its opening will have upon inland cities 
and towns. 

My own 17th District of Ohio, whose 
citizens never dreamed years ago th 
the time might come when freighters 
and passenger steamships from far-off 
countries might dock virtually at their 
front door, are extremely interested in 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and how it will 
affect them economically and culturally- 
I believe that this recent article in 
Business Week is a very thorough ac- 
count of what the impact of the seaway’s 
opening likely will be on the late region. 

The article is as follows: 

Wo Gans, Wo Loses as SEAWAY OPENS? 

On April 20—unless the ice acts up—the 
first large ocean-going cargo ships will steam 
up the St. Lawrence River headed for the 
ports of the Middle West. The St. Lawrence 
Seaway, built after long years of wrangling 
and the spending of vast sums, will have 
opened up an alternate route linking the 
markets of the world to the American heart- 
land. The Great Lakes will have become 
the fourth U.S. seacoast. 

It’s a stupendous project that’s reaching 
its climax. The 27-foot navigation from 
Montreal to Lake Erle has cost 471 million. 
of which Canada spent $340 million. Chan- 
nels have been widened and deepened, ne“ 
canals cut, the number of time-co: 
locks boosting ships up the 551-foot rise has 
been reduced to 14 from 25. 

In 3 more years, 27-foot navigation will 
have extended to the head of the lakes- 
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Army Engineers have been working since 
1957 on the 8141 million job of deepening 
the uplake channels. i 

Smoke clears 


Now that the seaway has become a fact, 
Some of the smoke is clearing away from 
the long battle for and against it. Passion- 
ate supporters are beginning to tone down 

ir estimates of the boons it will confer. 
The railroads, which fought it every step of 
the way, are Preparing to Uve with it and 
threatening dire competitive rate cuts. Those 
Other heated foes, the Atlantic and gulf 
Ports, are returning more to the old sport of 
competing with each other, rather than with 
the lakes, 

Many factors contributed to the crumbling 
Tesistance to the seaway, with two of them 
Paine out sharply: 

© discov of iron ore in Quebec and 
Labrador, 5 s 
building by New York and Ontario 
Of a $650-million power project. ‘This pro- 
vided facilities that. would otherwise have 
had to be built by seaway agencies, at a 
Cost of higher tolls. 
Guesses on how heavy the seaway traffic 
Will be are still on the variable side. The 
Old 14-toot St. Lawrence canals carried 13 
wallon tons in smallish shops last year. 
ith the seaway now able to accommodate 
Beneral cargo carriers with 5 times greater 
capacity and with bulk cargo carriers that 
erf Carry 10 times as much, the sky was the 
ne On some early estimates, Originally, 
he St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
Poration—the U.S. agency for seaway af- 
20 Predicted that 1959 traffic would be 

-5 million tons. More recently, the agency 
toned this down to 25 million tons, but 
y critics still say it is too high. 
e critics are even more skeptical of the 
eency’s 1968 projection of 50 million tons 
Or the seaway and 60 million tons for the 
Older, Canadian-owned Welland Canal link- 

8 Lakes Erié and Ontario. They claim 
that Welland would have to double its fa- 
cilities to handle that much. 

Bulk cargo 

Whatever the seaway total, it will prob- 
ably show 85-90 percent of bulk cargo, ac- 
cording to SLSD figures. United States and 

anadlan grain will provide the biggest 
Share. Hitherto, grain has been shipped 
down lake to ports at the eastern end for 
transfer to ocean-going ships or to railroads 
linked to Atlantic ports. Now, big bulk 

ers from Duluth-Superior will be able 
go the whole way—though they may be 
raged by the possibility of traveling 
empty one way. 
n ore will run a good second to grain, 
Making up perhsps a third of the total. 
@ the Quebec-Labrador development, 
Carriers have been bringing ore up the St. 
Lawrence to the steel mills, The rest of 
bulk cargo will be a miscellany of coal, 
coke, petroleum products, nonferrous ores, 
and pulp. 

Tf you accept the 25-million-ton estimate, 

t leaves 3 million tons for general cargo. 
it, all the ports will be scrambling; it's 
re valuable than bulk, provides more jobs. 


. WINNERS, BIG AND LITTLE 


The U.S. lake ports that will be fighting for 


the new cargo are no strangers to handling 
ne tonnages. For yenrs they have shipped 
uge loads to one another—iron ore down- 
bound, coal and limestone both up and 
domn engaged in general trade with Canadi- 
an ports. 
It's the overseas trade that will be new— 
m of tons of it, compared with today’s 
D aual total of around 800,000 tons for 
nited States and Canadian ports combined. 
The lake ports won't share equally in the 
New bonanza. Ship operators won't find it 
qorthwhite to stop at every port, what with 
© $1,500-a-day cost of operating an 8,000- 
vessel, Some ports just haven't gotten 


The 
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rendy to handle the new trade, some shippers 
will be slow to shake off old routine patterns. 
Big five 

It's generally agreed, though, that five 
U.S. citles—Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, To- 
ledo, aud Cleyeland—will pick up more for- 
elgn trade than their rivals. ‘These five, with 
Green Bay, already account for 80 percent of 
the overseas trade to lake ports. The ship 
lines have already scheduled them as ports 
of call. Here's a rundown on the prospects 
of the five and what they have done to get 
ready: 

Chicago seems certain to get the bulk of 
seaway traffic, thanks to its industry and the 
vast hinterland it serves with ample rail and 
truck connections. The port should be heavy 
on general cargo, both imports and exports, 
with plenty of bulk cargo in grain and oils. 

To welcome the business the regional port 
district has invested $26 million from reve- 
nue bonds at Lake Calumet Harbor, south- 
east of the city. Two 6.5 million-bushel 
grain elevators were built, along with four 
transit sheds and docks. The city itself Is in- 
vesting $4 million in refurbishing the old 
navy pier north of the Loop. $ 

Milwaukee, mainly a general cargo port 
with many of the locational advantages of 
Chicago, has been getting ready for the sea- 
way for years. Just since 1955, it has spent 
$11 million on a general-cargo pier, a passen- 
ger terminal and pier, 20 acres of land fill for 
later development, and a new highway ap- 
proach. It plans to buy five more cargo 
cranes In 5 years, 

Detroit has been stymied in setting up 
public facilities by voter rejection of bond 
issues, but private handlers say they have 
excess capacity for general cargo, Chrysler 
expects a 3-4 percent saving in the seaway; 
so it plans to use It more for exporting cars 
and trucks, along with machines and ma- 
chine tools for its assembly plants abroad. 

Toledo, mainly a coal port in the past, 

is counting on some general cargo to supple- 
ment the predominant bulk. The Toledo- 
Lucas County Port Authority plans a §-mil- 
lion-bushel elevator for Buffalo's Continental 
Grain Co., while the Andersons of Toledo 
this week announced a 10-million-bushel el- 
evator. Cargill, Inc., of Minneapolis has 
bought land for a second elevator. Indus- 
trial Molasses Corp. has broken ground for a 
$500,000 storage tank project. For general 
cargo, the port authority plans a new ter- 
minal, has already awarded a contract for a 
transit shed. Toledo Marine Terminals, 
Inc., is expanding the only existing general 
cargo terminal. 

Toledo hopes—and other ports fear—that 
it will get a big share of military and aid 
shipments, thanks to its selection by the 
Army as headquarters for the Great Lakes 
Terminal Detachment. 

Cleveland will have a city-bullt passenger 
and cargo terminal and enlarged private 
facilities, but some people feel it will not be 
enough. 

As for other ports on the U.S. side of the 
lakes, their prospects are diverse. Buffalo is 
considered too near the Atlantic—by both 
train and barge—to profit much. But the 
city has dropped its early antiseaway stand, 
and its Niagara Frontier Port Authority is 
using a State loan to take over waterfront 
buildings and dredge the harbor. Duluth- 
Superior, at the far end, is considered too 
remote for what would have to be predomi- 
nantly one-way trafic, since the area has 
little to import. Still, Duluth has built a 
$10 million terminal, and private investors 
have picked up 135 acres for possible devel- 
opment. 

On the Canadian side, Toronto should 
profit substantially from the seaway, espe- 
cially since inbound goods will no longer 
have to be transshipped at Montreal. But 
the city has less to export and has scant 
prospects as a bulk port, though it will be 
getting sugar for a new Canada & Dominion 
refinery. 
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Montreal, the last port on the ocean side 
of the seaway and the end of 35-foot navi- 
gation, stands to both gain and lose. It ex- 
pects larger loads of bulk to make up some 
of the expected lost transshipment business. 
And the biggest ships will still have to stop 
at Montreal to lighten cargo on the way in 
and to stop off on the way out to deeper 
water. The National Harbors Board has rec- 
ognized the importance of Montreal's stake 
by spending $66 million, half of it for grain 
facilities. But the city itself had dragged its 
feet, doing nothing to improve street access 
to the port. 

II, SOMEBODY HAS TO LOSE 


Whatever gains are made by the scaway 
ports will have to be at the expense of other 
coastal ports, with the cities on the Atlantic 
probably hit harder than those on the Gulf 
of Mexico, 

The North Atlantic ports are used to los- 
ing business. For years their business has 
been drained off to South Atlantic and gulf 
ports simply by the shift of the Nation's 
economy. But loss to the seaway will hurt 
more because it's closer to home. Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Hampton Roads are cer- 
tain to lose in bulk, while New York will be 
the big loser in general cargo. 

In New York, the port authority concedes 
that ultimately it will lose upwards of 1 mii- 
lion tons—partly such exports as autos and 
farm implements, partly such imports as 
autos, bauxite, rubber, sugar, coffee, steel, 
glass, and Uguors. Philadelphia is little 
worried about losing general cargo, for 73 
percent of its volume originates at or is des- 
tined for points within 50 miles of the 
port. 

Baltimore feels quite chipper, expecting to 
hold its huge volume of iron ore imports, 
mostly from Venezuela, and even talks of 
“cornering” the market for imported cars. 

These ports have substantial improve- 
ment programs underway, but they are 
aimed at one another, rather than at the 
seaway menace. 

III. THE FINAL ARBITER 


In the final analysis, it’s the shipper who 
will decide what the seaway will do to U.S. 
ports. What route will the Belgian glass- 
maker pick to send his products to Illinois? 
What route will the Minnesota wheat ex- 
porter choose to get his grain to Germany? 


Compartive cost 


For the shipper, of course, cost will be 
the deciding factor. He must make com- 
plex comparisons of steamship rates from 
lake, Atlantic, or gulf ports, matching them 
up with overland rates and with combina- 
tions of all methods. He also must figure 
on seaway tolls, which will be levied to carry 
the $28 million annual burdén of operation 
and service. 

With few exceptions, all-water rates from 
the lakes will be higher than from the At- 
lantic even when actual distances to foreign 
ports may be shorter. 

There are open“ rates on some high- 
volume items such as grain, but most com- 
modities are covered by conferences of ship- 
ping lines, which are supposed to charge 
uniform rates. The picture is expected to 
hold true, regardless of how many lines 
stay in the scaway business. Some 20 for- 
eign lines are expected this summer. Last 
year, with few lines and bitter competition, 
there was some talk of chiseling on the con- 
ference rates, but he Industry expects this 
to disappear—if it ever existed—when the 
shippers’ “varsity” takes the field this sum- 
mer, 

Rail rates 

A more important factor in the cost pic- 
ture is the overland haul. Rall rates still 
have not jelled. Arthur E. Baylis, a New 
York Central vice-president, has cited four 
ways that the ralis can approach rate cut- 
ting: 

Low rates during the seaway's navigation 
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season—on bulk commodities—but higher 
rates in winter. 

Year-round rates made in contract with 
shippers who will agree to give railroads 
their business. 

Spot adjustments covering a particular 
commodity such as autos, from a particular 
spot such as Detroit. 

Short-haul adjustments to lake ports. 
Once the railroads have lost the long haul 
to the Atlantic, they want to keep the short 
haul to lake ports away from trucks. 

So far the roads have talked specifically 
of only one cut—20 percent on grain during 
the navigation season.” They are considering 
others on petroleum, coal, iron ore, and gen- 
eral cargo. By July 1, they may have made 
cuts in unison or individually. 

Baylis figures there is no sense in com- 
peting With every spot nuisance, but he is 
determined to make effective cuts. At a 
time such as now, when the ship charter 
market is soft, he would force the ships to 
leave the lakes empty. When the market 18 
tighter, and ships are less inclined to meet 
railroad competition, he supposes they'll be 
less eager to ply the lakes. 

Other factors 


The undecided shipper must weigh other 
factors as well as the all-important costs: 

Time. Although the seaway's new locks 
may cut the old lake turn-around time by 3 
days, the seaway trip will be 6 days or more 
longer than a combination overland-ocean 
haul. 

Sailings. A shipper wishing to scatter his 
goods among a wide assortment of ports may 
find that the seaway sailings are not inclu- 
sive enough. 

Service. Factors of waterfront skills and of 
racketeering and pilferage must be weighed, 
along with such factors as credit facilities 
and marine insurance. 

Facilities. Does the lake port have the 
equipment to handle a particular type of 
cargo? 


Winter. Unless some utopian defrosting 
system is developed the shipper will always 
have to abandon, the lake ports during the 
winter, which means a radical shifting of 
business patterns. (Cargill is trying to beat 
the freeze by building a huge elevator below 
Montreal.) 

Foreign flag 

The shipper who does decide on the sea- 
way is likely to find himself using foreign 
bottoms, simply because a smaller percent- 
age of U.S. ships can use the 27-foot navi- 
gation. So far, seven U.S, lines have asked 
the Maritime Board for the subsidy contracts 
that would let them engage in the trade, 
The only one yet to receive an O.K. is the 
Grace Line, for sailings to Caribbean ports. 

Although its application is still pending, 
American Export Lines has a ship coming 
up the St. Lawrence from the Mediterra- 
nean. Actually, without a subsidy, this ship 
can come and go as it pleases. Once the 
Maritime Board grants a subsidy, the line 
must carry out scheduled sailings, whether 
or not it has any cargo. 


J. C. Penney’s Interest in Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, as 
most of us realize, James Cash Penney, 
who is more familiarly known to mil- 
lions of shoppers as J. C. Penney,” is a 
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great merchant, with stores in every part 
of the United States. His chain has 
become one of the 25 companies with the 
greatest volume of sales in the United 
States today. é 

But Mr. Penney has been a man with 
many interests. Noted as a religious 
person, he has addressed many laymen's 
groups in all parts of the Nation. 

Not so well known as the fact that he 
has had an abiding interest in agricul- 
ture, and it seems to me, in reading a 
little booklet entitled “My Interest in 
Agriculture,” which Mr. Penney wrote, 
that there are several statements which 
my colleagues and constituents also 
would like to see. 

I wish to underscore what Mr. Penney 
says about prosperity for the farmer 
meaning prosperity for all of us; as well 
as his remarks pointing up the impor- 
tance of preserving our soil and the im- 
provement of the various breeds of live- 
stock. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp quotations, which were cop- 
ied from J. C. Penney’s little booklet on 
agriculture. 

The quotations are as follows: 

Agriculture and the rearing of livestock as 
a means of livelihood are coexistent with the 
human race. Adam, having been thrust from 
the Garden of Eden under the stern decree 
to earn his keep “by the sweat of his face,” 
engaged in both, What he learned about 
these pursuits he taught his son, Abel, who 
became a keeper of sheep. 

Back in the days when the world was 
young, and for a long time afterward, a 
man's position in life was determined by the 
size of his flocks and herds. This was be- 
cause cattle, sheep, camels, and horses rep- 
resented wealth and were the universally 
accepted medium of exchange. 

Also, the people of those early ages were, 


in the main, pastoral in their mode of life” 


and dependent upon cattle and other animals 
for daily sustenance. Always the life of man 
has been so closely associated with domestic 
creatures of various kinds that one may well 
say he cannot live without them. 

My own interest in agriculture and live- 
stock dates from my earliest years upon the 
Missouri farm where I was born. I cannot 
remember when it first began. At a tender 
age I shared the ordinary chores and the 
care of animals. My father, James Cash 
Penney, was an old-school, or Primitive Bap- 
tist minister, who preached without pay and 
earned his livelihood upon a farm of 400 
acres 2 miles east of Hamilton, Mo. My 
father, being a Kentuckian, loved fine horses 
and cattle. My love for the same kind of 
animals is therefore a natural heritage. 


. * . . . 


Although I wholeheartedly devoted myself 
for many years to the task of building a 
business which became nationwide in its 
scope, my interest in agriculture, livestock, 
and the farmer’s way of life never abated. 
One reason was that my business, with stores 
located in small towns, was, and is today, 
dependent in great measure upon rural peo- 
ple. I had not been in business long before 
I discovered that prosperity for the farmer 
meant prosperity for us. The farmer's prob- 
lems were, in the last analysis, our problems 
also. Some 1,600 stores, located in every 
State of the Union, provided a unique van- 
tage point from which to view agriculture 
in all its phases, 

* . > > . 


I believe that too much emphasis cannot 
be put on the necessity for saving our soil. 
We have done quite a job of terracing on 
all of my farms, including 320 acres on the 
Hereford division at Breckenridge. Terrac- 
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ing this land enables us to ralse more of our 
own feed and roughage, which could not be 
done on such rolling land without a good 
water-management program. We are in an 
era of good land usages and productive pas- 
tures, and all who would succeed must real- 
ize it. We must be interested in our com- 
munities and in the Nation in the develop- 
ment of good citizenship, and good citizen- 
ship cannot possibly be developed on poor 
and sterile land. 

Ten miles north of Gallatin, Mo., on gravel 
road K, is my Pre-Eminent Guernsey farm 
operated by Harold Appley, under the super- 
vision of William A. Rhea, former county 
agent for Ralls County, Mo. Mr. Rhea has 
charge of the construction work in building 
terraces on the several J. C. Penney Missouri 
farms, 

* * » „ * 


The three commercial farms are run on 4 
partnership basis, with the managers receiv- 
ing no salary. They pay for all the help 
and are equal owners in the livestock, ma- 
chinery, and products of the farms. 

When speaking of my farms I always try 
to make it clear that farming is not a hobby 
with me, even in the remotest sense. It is 
a business, and I am in earnest about it. 
The ideal my partners, managers and I bear 
in mind is that each farm must not only 
stand upon its own feet financially—it must 
also make money for us. Where my pure- 
bred Guernsey, Aberdeen-Angus, and the 
Hereford interests are concerned, I constant 
ly feel the challenge of creating better live- 
stock. Of course I wish to make money out 
of my investments and work. What sane 
man does not? But money for its own sake 
‘was never my primary object. I always 
aimed at making what I did a benefit to 
others and today I rejoice over the fact that 
to some degree I have attained that aim. 
through my efforts my fellowmen have better 
animals with which to work, I am content. 

I should say that the challenge which in- 
spired me to undertake the breeding of 
pure-bred cattle was the creative one of pro- 
ducing better livestock. And, it is creative 
in the highest sense. I wanted to plan, tO 
work, and to accomplish results which would 
be both permanent and beneficial. As Ig- 
nace Jan Paderewski, the great pianist, said. 
“Creative work, take it where you will, 18 
the only thing in life that gives supreme 
satisfaction.” This, I think, is the chal- 
lenge to which every breeder of any kind 
of pure-bred creature responds. 

In this he is akin to the sculptor, who. 
being thrilled by an ideal of perfection iD 
his mind, seeks to materialize it in stone. 
Likewise, the breeder of pure-bred animals 
envisions a perfect animal and blends bis 
efforts toward producing it. Although he 
knows full well that at this stage of the prot” 
ess he will not fully succeed, his solace and 
encouragement lie in the fact that he can 
make some tangible contribution toward that 
end. 

>. . 


is the 


. . * 

Still another encouraging factor 
inspiring thought that whatever 
the breeder makes is a benefit to mankind. 
This lifts him above the sordid level of 
selfish greed and endows him with the quali- 
ties of a philanthropist. It is a matter 
vast encouragement for a man to know that 
when he has produced a better cow, horse 
sheep or any other creature, he has made 
as substantial a contribution to human wel- 
fare as though he had endowed a hospitel 
or built a library. ` 

It has been my observation that men en- 
gaged in this work, especially if they have 
stuck to it over a long period of time, are 
incurable optimists, 

* . . 


. . 
In addition to being optimists, men work- 
ing in this field are possessed of dogged 
indomitable patience. 

. - „ . Ea 
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Best of all, men who labor in this field 

Are imbued with a desire to share their 

with others. In this business there 

are no copyrights, exclusive patents or trade 

The great end toward which all 

bend their efforts is not simply the im- 

Provement of their own herds but the grad- 

Up of that breed throughout the Nation 
and the world. ; 


* 

I say with firm conviction, born of many 
the of experience and observation, that 
tio, only sane basis for good human rela- 

ns is the Christian religion: My faith in 

+ taught me by Christian parents, con- 
ces me that justice, fair dealing and right 
va His will for men, that prayer is a means 
la power and guidance, and that the twin 
ws, love for God and love for one's neigh- 

» Will always lead men in the right way. 
8 Obedience to these assures in the 
h dant life Christ promised and flls the 
rnd with deep, abiding spiritual satisfac- 


Too Many Out of Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1959 


ton: FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
wonend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
lude the following editorial from Life 
up azine of April 13, 1959, which points 
the vital need for passage of the 
ob lood-Douglas area development bill 
hich is now before the Congress: 
Too Many Our or Work 

The Paradox shown on the preceding 

piges—unemployment in the midst of 
ty—is darkening the otherwise sunny 
Of a broad and growing recovery. 

As Secretary of Labor Mitchell points out, 
Unemployment may be expected to diminish 
ae and steadily. With industrial produc- 
hav Close to its 1956 alltime peak, employers 

ve Just about reached the limit of stretch- 
the workweek of employed workers, and 

l soon have to start hiring others in 

to keep pace with the recovery. 


wil 


to as low as 3 million (or about 4 
Fran. tu 
it's urned out a record 9 million units), but 


of „Uke the permanent disemployment 
the mountain miners, 
ow titer Reuther, as might be expected, 
erstates the case for big-spending reme- 
„Just as Industrialist Sligh may be un- 


tchell may be overoptimistic in predicting , 
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derrating the case for Government concern. 
Promoting full employment is the official 
policy of the U.S. Government, and has been 
since the Full Employment Act of 1946 cre- 
ated a standing committee of Congress to 
help effectuate it. It is the Government's 
proper role to do whatever it can to keep the 
economy expanding and fully employed, 

There is certainly room for debate on 
what measures are needed. Since the recoy- 
ery is already strong, no pump-priming pub- 
lic works seem called for, save the new 
schools, hospitals, and urban renewal which 
are justified on grounds of social neglect, 
Since the chronic unemployment is so pin- 
pointed, equally pinpointed measures are 
called for to attack it, The shifting of Gov- 
ernment contracts and extension of unem- 
ployment assistance will help. But to a 
large extent many of the unemployed have 
lost their jobs forever, don't have the skills 
now needed to change, and often can't af- 
ford to move. Moreover, it would be a so- 
cial waste to make ghost towns out of exist- 
ing communities with their established 
schools, plants, roads, and other facilities. 
The real answer is to get new industries into 
these communities, and to retrain their 
unemployed workers in skills that are 
needed. 

Such a program is the objective of two 
bills (by Democrat Douctas and Republican 
DIRKSEN) now before Congress, which differ 
principally as to the amounts to be spent 
and to the extent of Federal participation 
with State and local area development pro- 
grams. 

Although this type of program should 
have had top priority when the recession 
was at its worst, it was aborted last year 
because the Democratic Congress authorized 
more than President Elsenhower was willing 
to allocate to it, so he vetoed the measure. 
Since action is needed, and pronto, the 
President ought to exercise his own leader- 
ship on the No. 1 domestic problem con- 
fronting him, and make good his 1952 prom- 
ise in New England that any threat of major 
unemployment would be met by the full 
power of government, instantly marshaled, 
instantly concentrated and localized. Let 
him get the opposing sides together to work 
out some compromise that he would be 
willing to sign if passed. Much can be 
accomplished by such programs, as trall- 
blazing efforts by groups like the New Eng- 
land Council have already proved, and could 
be greatly increased by the availability of 
assistance loans for new development. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That & discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gresslonal Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of Ten- 
Ressee, Before the National Inde- 
Pendent Dairy Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


IN OF TENNESSEE 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 17, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
tranimous consent to have printed in 
be Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
Natter I delivered last Tuesday before the 
ati onal Independent Dairy Association, 

ts meeting in Washington, D.C. 
Was 57 ee no objection, the speech 
ered to be printed in ECORD, 
as follows, p d in the Reco 
Or SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER, DEMO- 
— T, OF TENNESSEE, BEFORE NATIONAL INDE- 
NDENT DAIRY ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, 
O., APRIL 14, 1959 
ton asking me to come here today and talk 

You, Mr. Daniel, your executive seceretary 
Beneral counsel, told me that the meet- 
Natiamuld mark the second birthday of the 
eager Independent Dairy Association. I 
haq y accepted because, as I told him, I 
sterg days liked lusty and growing young- 
da and that I had also always liked birth- 

y parties, 


5 madd el Is an old friend of mine. He is 
ang Ve Tennessean, an excellent lawyer, 
rleneg tu qualified by education and expe- 
smali to serve you. Heisa real fighter, and 
We essmen need real fighters. 
mag aias to congratulate all of you on the 
a shor cent progress you have made in such 
Ageme time. It speaks volumes for the man- 
fective. Of independent dairies, for their ob- 
air a. and for their leaders. In the true 
for y Of the occasion, I most sincerely wish 
That many happy returns of the day. 
Many.” this day will return most happily 
Small pan times seems almost certain. 
Others businessmen in your industry, as in 
All of tp cd to speak with the full power of 
voices. Tou are that voice. That 
a speak not only with power but 
the with knowledge, with dignity, and with 
has 3 lie Interest as a guide. Your voice 
have Poken in such a way. Continue as you 
you + and the years will not only add 
You a, e but also to the respect in which 
The? held. 
© Unfair methods of competition and 
dustry matic practices prevalent in your in- 
move ch you so diligently strive to re- 


volce must 


nme Zalriy representative of those which 
Competir to undermine the structure of the 
— tive system generally. 
Prevail Methods and practices, both as they 
Beneray es your industry and in industry 
Senate ad are, therefore, the concern of the 
Mo Udiciary Subcommittee on Antitrust 
of nopoly, of which I have the honor 
This Chairman, 
ate Subcommittee operates under a Sen- 
a com n which authorizes it “to make 
study 8 Comprehensive, and continuing 
antimo d investigation of the antitrust and 
their zoboly laws of the United States and 
administration, interpretation, opera- 
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tion, enforcement, and effect, and to deter- 
mine and from time to time redetermine 
the nature and extent of any legislation 
which may be necessary or desirable for (1) 
clarification of existing law to eliminate con- 
flicts and uncertainties where necessary; (2) 
improvement of the administration and en- 
forcemetn of existing laws; (3) supplementa- 
tion of existing law to provide any additional 
substantive, procedural, or organizational 
legislation which may be needed for the at- 
tainment of the fundamental objects of the 
laws and the efficient administration and 
enforcement thereof.” 

It was under this charter that in March 
1958 the Antitrust Subcommittee made an 
investigation of milk marketing by the 
Adams Dairies in Missouri, Illinois, and Ken- 
tucky. The results of that investigation are 
contained in a report of the subcommittee 
dated November 15, 1958, entitled “Case 
Study of Incipient Monopoly in Milk dis- 
tribution.” 

The Adams companies sell milk to Safeway 
Stores, Inc., the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., and Kroger Co., and in concert with these 
three great chain organizations, Adams 
worked in various communities to capture 
the market. 

The five main characteristics which made 
the Adams scheme of operation profitable to 
the two dairy companies and which were 
ardently supported by the chains were listed 
as follows: 

1. An enforced differential between home 
delivery and chainstore sale. 

2. A guaranteed markup to the chains. 

3. The use of promotions to reduce the 
price. à 

4. The preference given to Adams by chains 
in display space and promotions, 

5. Promotional allowances given to the 
chains, 

The effect of these practices was to rele- 
gate the local dairles to supplying the eyer- 
diminishing home delivery market and serv- 
ing as secondary suppliers to those retailers 
which still suffered them. 

The subcommittee noted that the effects 
of the Adams program “may have been to 
restrain trade or tend to monopoly and 
should be considered in the light of the Sher- 
man Act, the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
and the Clayton Act, as amended by the 
Robinson-Patman Act.” / 

Regarding the Sherman Act, the subcom- 
mittee stated that the evidence leaves the 
impression that Adams and the chains, act- 
ing in concert, used their position to impose 
on local markets by such area price discrim- 
inations a price structure injurious to com- 
petition and affording a continuing market 
advantage over others. In this connection, 
the applicability of section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act should also be con- 
sidered as well as the Clayton Act because of 
price discriminations and payments for pro- 
motional service involved in the Adams 
operations. 

Stating that the record was being sent to 
both the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice, the report concluded 
that a failure by these agencies to find any 
violation of existing laws would suggest that 
such laws are ective. Neither agency 
has yet reported that it has found any 
violation. 

I am satisfied that many small-business 
men, including some of you, are convinced 
that existing antitrust laws are inadequate 


both from the point of view of their coverage 
or interpretation and of their enforcement. 
The Antitrust Subcommittee is trying to do 
something about both of these aspects of the 
problem. As an example, I should like to 
tell you briefly what it is trying to do about 
price discriminations, one of the monopolis- 
tic practices present in the Adams case and 
which I know you are trying to destroy. 

I refer, of course, to S. 11 which I intro- 
duced in the 84th and 85th Congresses and 
which I have again introduced in this, the 
86th Congress, on behalf of myself and sey- 
eral colleagues. 

This bill would amend the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, enacted in 1936 to amend section 2 
of the Clayton Antitrust Act which became 
law in 1914. In each of these three Con- 
gresses Representative WRIGHT Parman, of 
Texas, coauthor of the Robinson-Patman 
Act and a life-long friend of small business, 
introduced a similar bill (H.R. 11) in the 
House of Representatives. By a special pro- 
vision in the bill the existing law applicable 
to freight absorption is not altered or af- 
fected. 

Briefly, the bill would change the statute 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court by pro- 
viding that meeting in good faith the equally 
low price of a competitor is not a defense 
to price discriminations which are affirma- 
tively proved by the Government to have 
the probable effect in any line of commerce 
of substantially competition or 
tending to create a monopoly. Such meet- 
ing of a competitor's price would, however, 
continue to be an absolute defense to any 
price discrimination which was proved to 
have only the probable effect of injuring 
competition among competitors. The basic 
thought underlying the bill is that price dis- 
criminations which substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly are 
as detrimental to the public interest when 
accomplished in good faith as they are when 
done in bad faith. 

The problem of price discrimination is not 
new, but on the contrary is quite old. In 
economic theory and in observed business 
conduct, price discrimination is evidence of 
the existence and exercise of some degree of 
monopoly power. Prohibition of price dis- 
crimination in rate making was one of the 
necessary basic provisions of the first rail- 
road regulatory statutes in 1887, Price dis- 
crimination was also a favorite weapon of 
the early trusts at which the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act of 1890 was directed. The Sher- 
man Act only became operative, however, 
when monopoly had been attained, and for 
that reason in 1914 Congress passed the Clay- 
ton Act, in section 2 of which it was sought 
to outlaw price discrimination before its 
anticompetitive effects were so serious as to 
bring the practice within the Sherman Act. 

Section 2 of the Clayton Act prohibited dis- 
criminations in price in interstate sales of 
like goods where the probable effect in any 
line of commerce was (1) substantially to 
lessen competition, or (2) to tend to create 
a monopoly. The same section, however, 
provided that certain price discriminations 
were not prohibited and among them were 
these made In good faith to meet competi- 
tion and those on account of differences in 
quantity. 

Efforts of the Federal Trade Commission to 
enforce section 2 of the Clayton Act turned 
out to be almost wholly ineffectual. One 
difficulty was that price discriminations 
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which hurt only one or a few competing pur- 
chasers were held not to threaten substantial 
lessening of competition in a line of com- 
merce. A second was that any difference in 
quantity was held to justify any difference 
in price even though there was no corre- 
sponding difference in the seller's costs. 
Finally, and of paramount importance, meet- 
ing of competition in good faith was so 
broadly interpreted as to be readily demon- 
strable, with the result that the exemption 
it provided was virtually as broad as the 
prohibition, 

With an antiprice discrimination statute 
full of loopholes, the practice of price dis- 
crimination thrived as did its beneficiaries. 
Investigations by both the Federal Trade 
Commission and congressional committees 
showed, for example, that large chains not 
only paid prices materially lower than their 
small retail competitors but sometimes even 
lower than wholesalers. As a result the 
giant retailers prospered at the expense of 
their smaller rivals to the extent that during 
a relatively few years their sales increased 
from iess than 2 percent to more than 25 
percent of total retail sales. 

The public interest demanded that some- 
thing be done, and in response Congress in 
1936 enacted the Robinson-Patman amend- 
ment to eliminate the defects in the anti- 
price discrimination section of the Clayton 
Act. The amended statute retained, of 
course, the prohibition of price discrimina- 
tions where the effect in any line of com- 
merce may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly, but 
it went further and also condemned price 
discriminations where the effect may be to 
injure competition with the seller, or the 
favored buyer, or the customers of either of 


them. Thus the law was amended so that 


individual competitors as component ele- 
ments of a line of commerce were protected 
as well as the line of commerce itself. The 
old provision which wholly exempted dis- 
criminations on account of quantity was 
changed so as to permit differentials on ac- 
count of quantity to the extent of the actual 
savings in cost to the seller. In this manner 
efficiency properly became the basis of quan- 
tity differentials. 

Most importantly relevant to this discus- 
sion, section 2 of the Clayton Act as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act no longer ex- 
empted discriminations in price made in 
good falth to meet competition. The 
amendment introduced a new subsection 
2(b) which provided that the seller could 
show that his lower price was made in good 
faith to meet the equally low price of a com- 
petitor merely for the purpose of rebutting 
the preliminary or prima facie case made 
against the seller by the Commission. 

The meaning and effect of this change 
with respect to meeting competition is made 
clear by its legislative history, The Robin- 
son-Patman Act was the product of a con- 
ference committee of the Senate and the 
House which reconciled the differences be- 
tween the Robinson bill as passed by the 
Senate and the Patman bill as passed by the 
House. When introduced, neither of these 
bills even made any reference to meeting 
competition, but as passed by the Senate the 
Robinson bill contained the old exemption, 
and as passed by the House the Patman bill 
contained a section similar to the one finally 
adopted. In conference, the old exemption 
in the Senate bill was rejected, and the 
House version was approved in the language 
in which it was finally enacted. Referring 
to the old exemption incorporated in the 
Senate bill, the report of the House conferees 
‘stated: 

“This language is found in existing law, 
and in the opinion of the conferees is one 
of the obstacles to enforcement of the pres- 
ent Clayton Act. The Senate receded and 
the language is stricken. A provision relat- 
ing to the question of meeting competition, 
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intended to operate only as a rule of evidence 
in a proceeding before the Federal Trade 
Commission, is included in subsection (b).“ 

Referring to the new language, a report 
submitted by the chairman of the House 
conferees stated: 

“It is to be noted, however, that this does 
not set up meeting of competition as an ab- 
solute bar to a charge of discrimination 
under the bill. It merely permits it to be 
shown in evidence. This provision is en- 
tirely procedural. It does not determine 
substantive rights, liabilities, and duties. 
They are fixed in the other provisions of 
the bill. * If this proviso were con- 
strued to permit the showing of a competing 
offer as an absolute bar to liability for dis- 
crimination, then it would nullify the act 
entirely at the very inception of its enforce- 
ment.” 

In 1945 the Supreme Court in the well- 
known Staley case had its first opportunity 
to interpret the meeting-competition pro- 
viso of the Robinson-Patman Act. In that 
case the Court affirmed a decision of the 
Federal Trade Commission which rejected 
the defense of meeting competition, and in 
doing so seemed quite clearly to indicate 
that the amendment had secured the results 
which Congress intended. This is the lan- 
guage the Court used: 

“It will be noted that the defense that 
the pricing discriminations were made in 
order to meet competition, is under the 
statute, a matter of rebutting ‘the Com- 
mission's prima facie case.’ Prior to the 
Robinson-Patman amendments, section 2 of 
the Clayton Act provided that nothing con- 
tained in it ‘shall prevent’ discriminations 
in price ‘made in good faith to meet competi- 
tion.” The change in language of this excep- 
tion was for the purpose of making the 
defense a matter of evidence in each case, 
raising a question of fact as to whether the 
competition Justified the discrimination.” 

Despite this encouraging development in 
1945, the law with respect to meeting com- 
petition as a defense to price discrimination 
is now back where it was prior to the enact- 
ment of the Robinson-Patman Act. For in 
1951 the Supreme Court held in the Standard 
of Indiana case that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was wrong in rejecting Standard’s 
defense of meeting competition even where 
it had been shown that the discriminations 
had a substantially adverse competitive ef- 
fect among distributors. Once again, then, 
meeting competition became an absolute de- 
fense to discriminations in price regardless 
of the magnitude of their anticompetitive 
effecta among retailers and wholesalers. 
Moreover, the doctrine of the Standard of 
Indiana case seems to have been extended 
in subsequent decisions by lower Federal 
courts to the extent that it now appears 
likely that even the limitations indicated by 
the Supreme Court are of little if any sub- 
stance. 

As a result of these decisions, the Robin- 
son-Patman Act has been seriously weak- 
ened. It now affords no real protection to 
competition at the wholesaler or retailer 
levels. The public interest in protecting 
competition at all levels has been subordi- 
nated to the individual manufacturer's or 
seller's private interest. The act has become 
largely a declaration of the right of sellers 
to discriminate in price to accommodate 
large buyers even though the injury to small 
buyers is so serious that competition in their 
line of commerce may be substantially 
lessened. 

The public interest again demands that 
something be done to repair the damage. 
S. 11 is a moderate effort to do just that. 
The bill restricts but does not eliminate the 
availability of the defense of meeting in 
good faith the equally low price of a com- 
petitor. Where it is shown that the dis- 
criminations may merely injure competition 
between individual’ competitors, the defense 
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continues to be absolute. Where, however, 
it is shown that the discriminations are 5° 
serious that their effect in any line of com- 
merce may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly, the 
defense is eliminated. 

Hence, if S. 11 becomes law a seller Who 
finds it desirable to lower his price to one 
customer in order to meet in good faith 
the equally low price of a competitor may 
not have to lower his price to all competing 
customers or even to any of them in order 
to avoid an unlawful price discrimination. 
It is enough that he lower his price only 
to the extent necessary to prevent substan- 
tial lessening of competition or tendency to 
create a monopoly and not to the exten 
necessary to prevent injury to competition- 
The significance of this difference is that 
under the bill, such a seller would not be 
obliged to lower his price to a customer 
the one who sought damages from his sup“ 
plier in a recent case. In that case the 
court held that the small discrimination 
complained of could not have substantially 
lessened competition or tended to create 4 
monopoly, as was alleged, but at most co 
only haye injured competition between the 
complaining customers and his competitor 
as was not alleged. 

S. 11 should be especially welcomed bY 
manafacturers who see a threat to them- 
selves in the establishment and growth of 
large and powerful buyers. Without the 
bill, suppliers, under the guise of mee 
competition, will continue to vie with each 
other to satisfy the voracious and insatiable 
demands of large buyers for preferen 
prices. This implies not only the sacrifice 
of the many small buyers but the suppliers 
dependence upon the few mass buyers. 

Much has been sald both by and on be- 
half of management about the dimeoulties 
of making decisions to comply with S. 11. 
am confident that any such difficulties hav® 
been magnified by posing hypothetical sit- 
uations which include imaginary 
True, S. 11 does not define with mathemati- 
cal precision the white area in which meet- 
ing competition is a defense and the b 
area in which it is not, for precision of that 
kind is not possible in a moderate ap x 
It can exist only where there is either com 
plete prohibitton or unrestrained permission- 

Being moderate in its approach, S. 11 nat- 
urally contains a small gray area where the 
white meets the black. To businessmen who 
are heedless, if there are any, this gray aren 
will present no problem—they will view }* 
as white and assume unnecessary risks. To 
businessmen who are timid, if there are an!. 
this gray area will likewise present no probe 
lem—they will see it as black and accep 
neediess restrictions. To businessmen WBO 
are prudent, as if there are any who-are noty 
the shaded area will also present no pro 
lem—in the light of the facts in each t 
they will see a line running through ! 
which will be drawn by their willingness t? 
resolve any doubt by what they know to p 
the public interest. Just as it is easy to ar 
tinguish between being stumbled over an 
being kicked, so it should not be dimcult © 
differentiate a price discrimination whi 
may economically maim the many 
merchants from one which will clearly fall 
short of having that result. 

In the 84th Congress the measure 
the House by a vote of 393 to 3 but was DO? 
considered by the Senate because it 2 
caught in the rush of the closing days 
the session when unanimous consent was 
required to bring it up. z 

In the 85th Congress the bill was reported 
to the Senate in modified form, but 
Senate adjourned without having taken anz 
action. 

In the present Congress hearings har! 
again been held on the bill, and the record 
is being prepared for the printer. We were 
fortunate in haying your counsel, Mr. Dan 
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fel, testify on your behalf at these hearings 
in favor of the bill. The support of this 

tion was indeed welcome, and your 
Position was forcibly presented by Mr. 
Daniel. 

Above all else, we must not get discour- 
aged in this battle for the preservation of 
Our free competitive system, for it surely 
will be a never-ending one. With your 
help and support, and the assistance of all 
Of the other good people in all industries 
and in all parts of the country, much can 

accomplished. 

Thank you for being so kind as to let me 
be your guest. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 17, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
Monday, April 13, my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr, RANDOLPH], appeared before the 
Subcommittee on Education of the Com- 
Mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, of 
Which I have the privilege of serving as 

an, Although I was unable to be 
Present at that session, I have had the 
opportunity to read his statement; and I 
believe it is one of the best and most elo- 
ent arguments for Federal aid to edu- 
Cation which has been presented. 

T ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the Senator's statement be printed 
in the Recorp, so that all my colleagues 

have the opportunity to read it. I 
vy ueratulate my colleague from West 
on the cogency and eloquence 


ere being no objection, the state- 
Rent was ordered to be printed in the 
i Corn, as follows: 
TATEMENT OF SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democrar, OF WEST VIRGINIA, BEFORE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, UNITED STATES 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
‘ARE, ON S. 2, A BILL To PROVIDE FINAN- 
ASSISTANCE FOR THE SUPPORT OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS ny APPROPRIATING FUNDS TO THE 
ATES To BE Usen For CONSTRUCTING 
OOL FACILITIES AND FOR TEACHERS’ BAL- 


PFS pas RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
Yo Opportunity to come before you and 
au Subcommittee to testify on the school 
toe bort bill. You are to be commended, sir, 
Intro persistent and devoted efforts in 
to ha ucing this measure, and I am pleased 
here been one of its early cosponsors. 

‘ita Ore discussing the evidence which sub- 

tates the critical need for this legisla- 
ne’ I would like, Mr. Chairman, to address 

comment to a point which has been 
1 by its opponents. 
Conte to the often-voiced fear of Federal 

ol, which follows ineyitably—it is sup- 
are 9 Federal aid to education We 
peta aware of the importance of the Amer- 
trol custom of local responsibility and con- 
be 8 Public education. But let us at least 
and the in our understanding of the origins 
not © reasons for this tradition. Let us 
Thetori confused by the invocations of the 
the s € of the Founding Fathers, or raising 
hun ectre ot an omnivorous and power- 

Federal police state, 
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Without going into historical detail we can 
acknowledge that the practice of local sup- 
port for public education has been one of 
the fundamental marks of the American 
system from its outset. But let us also 
acknowledge that this practice was not based 
upon any hallowed principle of democratic 
idealism, but rather on the simple and un- 
derstandable resistance of the citizens of one 
community to paying taxes for the education 
of the children of another. 

The struggle for universal public educa- 
tion in America was not won overnight. The 
merchant and propertied classes resisted 
strongly the economic, political, and social 
ferment we associate with the Jacksonian 
period, and the chief tribute they won from 
the champions of public education was the 
principle of local support of the schools. 
The principle was thus motivated by self- 
interest as well as idealism. 

But this is not to condemn it. Within 
the context of an agrarian society, a loose 
Federal structure, and the sectional jealous- 
ies and rivalries of the individual States, 
such a point of view is easily understand- 
able. But, Mr. Chairman, it is important, 
when we listen today to the critics of Fed- 
eral aid to public schools invoke some sup- 
posedly time-honored American tradition, 
to know that that tradition has nothing to 
do with the fear of Federal control. 

On the contrary, in the field of higher edu- 
cation the practice of Federal support is al- 
most as old as our tax-supported universities 
themselves, Three years from now the great 
land-grant colleges and universities of 
America will celebrate the centennial of the 
Morrill Act, which set aside Federal lands 
for the support of agricultural and engineer- 
ing colleges. In 1862 Congress passed this 
epoch-making act, which for the first time 
established the policy of Federal aid, not only 
to the newer States but to the older ones 
as well—offering each State the proceeds 
from the sale of 30,000 acres of Federal land 
for each Member of its congressional dele- 
gation. The sole measure of Federal con- 
trol in these colleges has been the supervision 
of the Reserve Officers’ training corps estab- 
lished therein—hardly an example of a bur- 
geoning police power of the national state. 

In recent decades the Federal Government 
has entered the field of education in a variety 
of ways—the public schools built by the 
WPA in the 1930's, the tuition-payment pro- 
gram of the GI bill, and the grants-in-aid 
and the underwriting of research programs 
at many of our colleges and universities—in 
none of these has the Federal Government 
encroached upon the control of local au- 
thorities. 

The threat of Federal control, Mr. Chair- 
man, is a myth, and the fear of it is spun 
from fantasy and a misreading of our 
history. 

The question, therefore, is not whether or 
not we shall have Federal control—but 
whether we shall have Federal aid—and if 
s0, how much, what direction it will take, 
and how best to utilize it in a coherent 
manner to lift our public school system to 
the level that a thriving democracy demands 
and one that our young people deserve. 

Senate bill 2 offers a significant con- 
tribution in alleviating two of the most crit- 
ical problems in the educational scene—the 
inadequacy of teachers’ salaries and the 
shortage of classroom space. 

Let me refer first to the long-range prob- 
lem of the shortage of classroom space. The 
figure of 142,000—reperesenting our present 
classroom shortage—has been repeated so fre- 
quently in recent discussions that we are 
likely to overlook the more enduring fea- 
tures of our problem. - 

For example, from 1780 to 1955 our popula- 
tion grew from 40 million to 165 million. 
During this same period, while our general 
population increased 4 times, our public 
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school population increased approximately 
80 times. 

Under our present rate of population de- 
velopment the bulge of the future will press 
even more heavily on our already burdened 
facilities. The elementary school enroll- 
ment of 22 million of last year will rise to 
about 34 million by 1960-61. By 1969 our 
high schools will be flooded with 50 to 70 
percent more students than they can now 
handle. By 1975 our colleges and univer- 
sities will face a doubling and in some cases 
a tripling of enrollment. Now these are 
only the bare bones of statistics that com- 
prise one aspect of the problem. There are 
others, 

For one, there is the problem borne of the 

mobility of our society. We are a people 
on the go—34 million of us change our ad- 
dress every year, and there are long-term 
currents of movement to the North and 
West. Thus, the effects of education offered 
in a given school may be registered in a 
State far removed from where the education 
was acquired. 
The quality of education in the United 
States is therefore a national issue, rather 
than a merely local one. And yet it is the 
only national problem that we have not at- 
tempted to solve on a national basis. 

Let us turn now to a consideration of 
the shortage and recruitment of teachers. 
It is authoritatively estimated that in order 
to maintain the present student-teacher 
ratio, between one-third and one-half of all 
4-year college graduates would have to enter 
school teaching in the next decade. Since 
only one out of five college graduates cus- 
tomarily enters school teaching, one can ap- 
preciate the magnitude of the problem in- 
volved. 

Not only is the number of teachers inade- 
quate, but the preparation of many of the 
present teachers is in need of improvement, 
According to the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 33 precent of our elementary school- 
teachers do not hold A.B. degrees, and more 
than 21 percent of all public schoolteachers 
have less than 4 years of college. A similar 
condition prevails, according to the NEA, at 
the college and university level, with the 
holders of doctor’s degrees among full-time 
teachers having decreased by 25 percent 
since 1953-54. 1 

The reasons are apparent: business indus- 
try, and government are out- bidding the 
teaching profession for the talents of many 
of its best qualified and most able men and 
women. Nor is it small wonder, when one 
observes that the average State salary of 
classroom teachers from a high of 
$6,400 to a low of 83.070 per year. While in 
my own State of West Virginia the begin- 
ning salary for a teacher with a master’s de- 
gree is $3,060. 

Now admittedly, we cannot reward, and I 
do not believe the American teacher expects 
to be rewarded, with the chauffeur and sum- 
mer homes that we are told some of his and 
her Russian counterparts have at present. 
But we can and we must reward our teach- 
ers with salaries more consistent with their 
professional status and their dedication of 
purpose. The necessity for many of our 
teachers to have part-time supplementary 
jobs is, to put it in its mildest terms, in- 
consistent with the responsibilty that a 
democratic society has placed upon them. 
Our teachers’ salaries can and must be 
raised immediately and substantially if we 
are to attract able young men and women 
and retain those we have. 

According to the Rockefeller Report, we 
spent, in 1955, a total of just under $14 
billion for public and private education at 
all levels—slightly more than we spent last 
year on alcohol and cosmetics. Against a 
gross national product of $391 billion for 
that year our expenditures for formal edu- 
cation amounted to 3.6 percent. The same 
source estimates that by 1967 the increased 
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demands that I referred to earlier will re- 
quire an expenditure of $30 billion, or 5 per- 
cent of an estimated gross national product 
of $600 billion. 

Such a sharp rise in expenditures calls 
for a determined departure from traditional 
methods of school financing. Historically, 
Americans haye preferred to finance their 
schools at the local and State levels. But 
there has already been a shift of responsi- 
bility from the local and to the State level; 
in 1930 under 17 percent of the cost was 
borne by the State, in 1954 this had more 
than doubled to over 37 percent. 

However, local and State tax systems in 
many instances are not adequate to the 
tasks, partly because they depend so heavily 
on the real property tax—where everywhere 
lags behind rising incomes and the increased 
cost of education, and partly because local 
and State governments are reluctant to raise 
taxes and thereby place thelr communities 
in an unfavorable competitive position with 
other States. 

The problem is especially acute in such a 
State as West Virginia and some of the 
Southern States where great inequalities 
exist in the income of different school dis- 
tricts. And the same condition exists on 
a higher level in terms of the difference be- 
tween the States in per capita income and 
the relative proportion Of the tax dollar spent 
on education. 

West for example, with a per 
capita income in 1957 of only $1,480, was 
spending $218 a year for every child in school. 
From the total State revenues of $285,996,- 
653 the school received over 36 percent, leav- 
ing less than two thirds of every tax dollar 
for all the other State governmental services 
combined, Thus, if we were to try to match 
‘the per capita dollar expenditures of such 
States as New York or California we would 
more than exhaust our total revenue on 
schools alone, 

According to figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Education Association, the average 
per pupil expenditure among the individual 
States ranges from a high of $535 a year to 
a low of $164, with a national average of 
$340 per pupil. 

This gross disparity in expenditure be- 
tween our richest and our poorest States can 
be rectified only with Federal aid. For, to 
illustrate again by reference to my own State 
of West Virginia—even with proposed new 
tax levies and a statewide reappraisal of prop- 
erty, our school revenue per pupil would still 
be more than $60 below the national aver- 
age and approximately $175 below that of 
New York State. Mr. Chairman, I reiterate, 
these inequities can be redressed only with 
Federal assistance. Let us not be deluded 
by the ideas of a century ago—ideas which at 
that time had some validity. For we are no 
longer a loose federation of quasi-inde- 
pendent States. We are a Nation of highly 
mobile people, a Nation in which the welfare 
of one section is inextricably involved with 
that of all. And as a Nation we have only 
one future—a future that will in substantial 
measure be determined by the degree of our 
devotion to the cause of strengthening our 
system of public education. 

None of us is so naive as to believe that 
money alone will solve a deepseated and 
pervasive cultural problem such as this. But 
the extent to which we will apply our fnan- 
cial resources is in part a measure of our 
purpose in other respects as well. 

It is not encouraging, therefore, to note 
that we spend almost as much on alcohol and 
cosmetics and more than twice as much on 
advertising as we do on education. 

Such a disparity would indicate that as a 
society we are in need of fundamental and 
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soul-searching reevaluation of our aims and 
values. And it is one of the sadder ironies of 
our time that this reexamination of educa- 
tion in a democracy has gained national 
support largely because of the educational 
achievements of a police state. As Dr. Rob- 
ert Hutchins recently stated: 

“History will smile sardonically at the 
spectacle of this great country getting in- 
terested, slightly and temporarily, in educa- 
tion only because of the technical achieve- 
ments of Russia, and then being able to act 
as a nation by assimilating education to the 
cold war and calling an education bill a de- 
fense act. 

“We might as well make up our minds to 
it. If our hopes of democracy are to be 
realized, every citizen of this country is 
going to have to be educated to the limit of 
his capacity. And I don't mean trained, 
amused, exercised, accommodated, or ad- 
Justed. I mean that his intellectual power 
must be developed.” 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would sug- 
gest—in keeping with the tenor of Dr. 
Hutchins’ remarks—that we approach our 
duty here, not in the spirit of a cold war 
with Russia, but in the spirit of fulfilling 
our own destiny as a democracy. 

This means that the fundamental issue in 
education as in government today is no less 
than the assessment of the basic values of a 
democratic society. The making of the 
image of what we want to be, the determina- 
tion of the kind of greatness we hope to 
achieve—these are the choices that confront 
us now. 

The kind of greatness that we produce in 
the years ahead will be nurtured by the 
values that we as a society cherish and trans- 
mit, in large measure, through our formal 
education system. And if we fail now, Mr. 
Chairman, to supply the means for the best 
system possible our children and grandchil- 
ae will have little cause to be grateful 

us. 

At the foundation of our values is the 
principle which more than any other distin- 
guishes American culture from the older cul- 
tures of Europe and from the new totalitarian 
societies; that is, the extent to which we 
are guided by our faith in the dignity and 
integrity of the individual. This is the faith 
which states that man should live in the 
light of reason, be free to exercise his own 
moral choice, and develop to the full the 
latent possibilities within him. 

As this faith is translated into the practi- 
cal problems of our school system it presents 
a double-barreled challenge—the challenge 
of maintaining equality of opportunity for 
all while, at the same time, stressing the 
achievement of excellence for those capable 
of it. The challenge is to maintain both 
quantity and quality in education—to ex- 
pand the one and improve the other. 

Many people of late—laymen as well as 
professional educators—have posed the prob- 
lem in terms of a choice between quantity 
and quality, a choice between equality and 
excellence. 

I say that we have no choice. We must, 
if we would survive, have both. 

We must have a generally informed citi- 
zenry capable of making intelligent deci- 
sions on matters of the public good. And 
we must have the highly trained specialists 
as well as the men and women of broad gage 
learning that our modern, complex society 
demands. This is the chief probiem in the 
field of education before us. 

The early and unanimous endorsement of 
S. 2 by this subcommittee, Mr. „ will 
help significantly in providing the means to 
solve this problem. We must have an edu- 
cational program to match our times. 
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Federal Encroachment on State Water 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 17, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, an 
excellent address on “Federal Encroach- 
ment on State Water Rights” was de- 
livered by Mr. Clarence A. Davis, aD 
attorney of Washington, D.C., and Ne- 
braska, former Solicitor and Under See- 
retary of the Department of the Interior, 
before the section of mineral and natu- 
ral resources law of the American Bat 
Association. This address relates to # 
problem now pending before the Con- 
gress, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the Public Printer informs me the cost 
of publication would be $384.75, I ask 
unanimous consent that the address bY 
Mr. Davis be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

FEDERAL ENCROACHMENT ON Srare WATER 
RICHTS 
(Address of Mr. Clarence A. Davis, attorney: 

Washington, D.C., former Solicitor and 

Under Secretary of the Interior, before th® 

section of mineral and natural resources 

law of the American Bar Association, 

August 25, 1958) 

This is the most controversial subject in 
the field of natural resource law. The feel- 
ing about it is so intense that some people 
will say that even the title of this address 
is stated prejudicially, for it should be 
“State Interference With Federal Water 
Rights.” i 

This controversy is only one segment of 
the great conflict in basic political philos- 
ophy regarding the respective rights and re“ 
sponsibilities of the States and the Fed- 
eral Government, which is dividing both of 
our political parties, and by many is Te- 
garded as evidence of the continuing 
toward the centralization of power in Wash- 
ington and the erosion of State and indi- 
vidual rights—except some kinds—for the 
benefit of asserted national needs or the 
“general welfare’—whatever that undefin- 
able term may mean. 

We used to say that a man’s house Was 
his castle, that he owned the land 
the center of the earth to the roof of the 
skies, but we are far past that. We have 
already determined that he does not 
to the roof of the skies, and that the 
above him is not his but is an artery 
commerce. Is the same thing to happen to 
the water under his land? 

We are now debating whether we may drain 
the moat around his castle, without com“ 
pensation, in the name of Federal constitu- 
tional powers, of which the landowner 
never heard, = 

Our view on the question of whether the 
title is an honest statement of the problem 
probably depends a great deal on our individ- 
ual background, the sections of the coun 
from which we come, and the probl 
which confront us in our individual lives: 
The view of the rancher or the farmer in the 
West with reference to the right of the Fed- 
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fral Government to interfere with his water 
t is apt to be quite different from the 
view of the village along the Atlantic señ- 
board when the town wells are dry, the mu- 
Pality which wants free“ money to im- 
Prove its water system, or the viewpoint of 
mH industrial community compelled to live 
ONgside a badly polluted stream. 
t l this illustrates, if nothing more, the 
ct that this is a very large country; that 
area, if not each community, has sep- 
arate problems regarding water; and that its 
12 of the rights ot the Federal Govern- 
nt and of the States respectively are col- 
by these local conditions. 
this en I promised the chairman to make 
address, I made it clear that I would not 
tay ne @ detailed analysis of the cases, 
Would confine myself to the con- 
_ Bequences, as I see them, that flow from the 
u legal theories under consideration. 
Riga Matter of fact, there have been several 
this excellent bibliographies prepared on 
wh Subject, which include the citations 
ich are the background of this address.“ 
b ore, I am a little embarrassed, 
ago use my friend Clifford Fix just 2 years 
before this same section, discussed sub- 
tially this same problem, in a most com- 
ve and authoritative manner, and 
wae most of the unanswered questions 
tt h I shall attempt to discuss. 
Vater Aulres great temerity to discuss this 
the Question in California, where water is 
ber, of the economy of the region, and 
thane Western lawyers who know more of 
r o detailed case history of this problem than 
the l ever learn; but I am convinced that 
the Answer will depend in the long run upon 
the Social, economic and political views of 
the Soneress, and, perhaps we might add, of 
upreme Court. 
the © problem falls into two phases, first, 
and ponomic effect upon the owners of land 
ang Particularly those in the western States; 
whic wond. our philosophy of government, 
Bome must underlie the interpretations of 
abou Of the Federal constitutional clauses 
The which the controversy rages. 
ot the decisions with reference to many 
Wil] p, gestions of Federal control of water 
eonan & profound effect upon the future 
the c life of our country, and even upon 
States ernmental structure of the United 
aren o In at least half the geographical 
Means our country the control of water 
lang the direct control of land, for the 
the Without the water is useless; 1t means 
in Control of the location of industry, which 
Popula means the control of the location of 
an tion; it means the power to replace 
to Inlating economy with a new economy; 
ang Und the death knell of settled areas 
manne, raise up new areas—all by the 
Tesource = which we administer this water 


We have built the tremendous industrial 
upon E Cultural strength of this country 
ship the principle of the individual owner- 
comple control of land and water and of 
We bua freedom of industrial opportunity. 
has th t it upon the theory that every man 
f © right to engage in any business his 
die rerea and to sink or swim, live or 
tort. his own foresight, ingenuity and ef- 


parm it was a shocking thing in the De- 
trom = of the Interior to have people come 
eral Ose areas in which there Is practical 

8 Control of water and say. in sub- 
Watts 2 Please, Mister, can I have X kilo- 
energy from Government-controlled 


1 
One which will b 
a e extremely helpful is a 
— Certain Supreme Court Decisions 
pr t to Western Water Rights, Etc.,” 
ot the by Mr. Elmer F. Bennett, Solicitor 
benefit Department of the Interior, for the 
Of the Senate Interior Committee, 
ttee print, June 20, 1957. 
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water with which to start myself in a little 
manufacturing business?” And yet that is 
the point we reach when we follow the doc- 
trine of Government control of such a basic 
resource as water, and let us realize that 18 
exactly the situation in which we put every 
landowner, every municipality, and every in- 
dustry In the country, if we are not careful 
of the length to which we extend govern- 
mental control of this basic natural resource, 
regardiess of what constitutional powers may 
exist. 

So much for the practical consequences 
that flow from an undue extension of Fed- 
eral control over the waters in the United 
States. 

But the controversy which I shall pri- 
marily discuss is really a controversy over 
Federal constitutional law. Certain powers 
enumerated in the Constitution of the 
United States were delegated to the Federal 
Government, and it is by what many believe 
to be exaggerated claims for the undue ex- 
tension of those powers that this contro- 
versy has arisen, These powers may be 
enumerated as follows: 

The power to regulate interstate commerce 
(Constitution, art. I, sec. 8) : 

“The Congress shall have power * * * to 

regulate commerce * * * among the several 
States.” 
The war power (Constitution, art. I, sec. 
8): 
“The Congress shall have power * * * to 
raise and support armies.” 

The property clause (Constitution, art. 
IV, sec. 3): 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States,” ; 

The General welfare clause (Constitution, 
art. I, sec. 8): 

“The Congress shall have power * * * to 
pay the debts and provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United 
States.” 

The treaty power (Constitution, art. VI): 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof; and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land.” 

It is the implication of some court deci- 
sions and the arguments propounded in sev- 
eral cases by the Justice Department that 
have alarmed the West as to the validity of 
its water rights, as much or more than what 
has actually been decided. These alarms 
were intensified and given more substance 
by the Pelton Dam decision in 1955.7 and 
poras implications from the Ivanhoe decision 
n 1958.5 


As to the Pelton case, a very brief back- 
ground may be recited: 

Beginning more than a hundred years ago, 
the rule of appropriation of water, as applied 
in the West, grew by common usage of the 
settlers and later by court decision into a law 
of waters, He who first applied the waters of 
a stream to beneficial use, whether his land 
bordered the stream or no, acquired a prop- 
erty right in the use of the water—restricted 
somewhat in some States (including Cali- 
fornia) by a limited application of the older 
English doctrine of riparian rights. 

Such was the situation at the close of the 
Civil War, when the passage of the Homestead 
Acts and other acts were designed to open 
up the West to settlement and to give en- 
F to the development of western 

ands. 


In 1877 Congress passed the Desert Land 
Act (19 Stat. 377), which provides: 


Federal Power Commission v. Oregon, 349 
US. 435. 

2 Ivanhoe Irrigation District v. McCracken, 
357 U.S. 275, 
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“All surplus water over and above such 
actual appropriation and use, together with 
the water of all lakes, rivers and other 
sources of water supply upon the public lands 
and not navigable, shall remain and be held 
free for the approproation and use of the 
public for irrigation, mining and manufac- 
turing purposes, subject to the existing 
rights.” : 

This, so most lawyers supposed, was clearly 
settled by the opinion of Mr. Justice Suther- 
land in California Oregon Power Ca. v. 
Beaver Portland Cement Co., 295 U.S. 142, in 
1935, when the Justice—a native, by the way, 
of Utah and an acknowledged authority on 
western land law—said, at pages 162-164: 

"As the owner of the public domain, the 
Government possessed the power to dispose of 
land and water thereon together, or to dis- 
pose of them separatively. * * * The fair 
construction of the provision now under re- 
view is that Congress intended to establish 
the rule that for the future the Iand should 
be patented separately; and that all non- 
navigable waters thereon should be reserved 
for the use of the public under the laws of 
the States and Territories named. The words 
that the water of all sources of water sup- 
ply upon the public lands and not navigable 
‘shall remain and be held free for the appro- 
priation and use of the public’ are not 
susceptible of any other construction, The 
only exception made is that in favor of exist- 
ing rights; and the only rule spoken of is 
that of appropriation. * * * What we hold 
is that following the act of 1877, if not be- 
fore, all nonnavigable waters then a part of 
the public domain because publici juris, sub- 
ject to the plenary control of the designated 
States.” 

However, when the Pelton case arose in 
which a proposed dam was between a Govern- 
ment reservation of public lands for power 
sites on the one side of the river and an 
Indian reservation on the other, the court 
held that the Desert Land Act did not apply 
to waters on Government reservations, and 
that the Federal Power Commission had ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to grant a license for the 
use of such water and the State of Oregon 
had no rights therein. 

Many of us question whether the Congress 
in 1877 gave any thought to the niceties of 
distinction between public lands and re- 
served lands. Most of the reservations have 
been made since that time. Can the Gov- 
ernment make reservations now and hence 
eliminate future enlargements of the appro- 
priation of water? 

The effect of this decision is momentous. 
What are the reservations referred to? How 
large are the areas affected? No one knows 
the exact acreage of the numerous power 
site withdrawals in the West, which were 
made in large part during the Theodore 
Roosevelt era, at a time when it was cur- 
rently believed that cheap hydroelectric 
power was all one word, just like damn- 
yankee.” 

At any rate, such power site withdrawals 
constitute millions of acres. There are ap- 
proximately 145 million acres of forest re- 
serves. Are they included in such reserva- 
tions? The Government position is that they 
are.“ There are other millions of acres of 
Indian lands, some of whose water rights are 
vested by treaty, but others by the doctrine 
of implied transfer of reasonable amounts of 
water with the land (the Winters doctrine) .* 
There are other large withdrawals under the 
Small Tracts Act“ and various mineral laws. 
The Taylor Grazing Act’ provides for the 


But see the act establishing forest re- 
serves in the appendix. 

Winters v. United States, 207 US. 564. 

* Act of June 1, 1938, 52 Stat. 35, 43 USCA 


682. 
Act of June 28, 1934, 48 Stat. 1269, 43 
USCA 315. 
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formation of grazing districts. There are 
also substantial recreational and wilderness 
areas set aside. Are all these within the 
scope of the Pelton opinion? 

It is easy to understand the terror that 
gripped the Western States, where most of 
these reservations are located, when it was 
realized that hundreds of water rights of 
farmers, miners, and municipalities which 
were acquired under the State laws of appro- 
priation, but some of whose water comes 
from Government reservations, might, there- 
fore, be held void as against a future Govern- 
ment use of that part of the water because 
of this overriding Government right, never 
before known or believed to exist. 

The opinion is ventured that very few of 
the major water rights of the larger irriga- 
tion districts and water developments of the 
West are not materially contributed to by the 
water from some type of Government reser- 
vation. Does this mean that there is the 
possibility that at least a portion of such 
water rights may be ultimately held to be 
under Federal control instead of under the 
control of the appropriator under the laws 
of the States? What rights downstream 
from such Federal reservations are firm. 

This potential cloud upon the title to 
water rights may rather obviously have some 
effect upon the credit of the districts. There 
is a widespread feeling of instability re- 
sulting. - 

These fears were not lulled by the actions 
of the Government in the well-known Haw- 
thorne case“ in Nevada. Here a Govern- 
ment installation using underground water 
had complied with the laws of Nevada by 
making application for apropriation of this 
underground water. Just as the applica- 
tions were about to be allowed by the State 
Engineer of Nevada, the Pelton decision 
came down, and immediately thereafter 
these applications under State law were with- 
drawn on the theory that there was no fur- 
ther need for compliance with the laws of 
the State. 

There is controversy in this litigation 
about the facts, both as to historical back- 
ground, involving cession of jurisdiction by 
Nevada, dispute as to the vested rights of 
the Navy prior to the Nevada act relating to 
underground water, and numerous other con- 
troversies. But the principle which the 
State of Nevada believes to be inyolved is this 
same principle of Federal immunity from the 
laws of the State. 

Substantially the same situation applies 
to the Blue River case in Colorado, affecting 
the water supply of the city of Denver, where, 
despite the investment of millions of dol- 
lars by the city for a wäter supply in the 
mountains, the Goyernment took the posi- 
tion that the water belonged to the Gov- 
ernment and was not subject to normal ap- 
propriations by the city of Denver. Fortu- 
nately, this one was resolved by compromise. 

The situation has caused widespread in- 
tensive study of the Federal powers and of 
the viewpoint of the Federal Government, as 
expressed from time to time by the Supreme 
Court, by the Justice Department, and by 
congressional action. 

It is asserted by the States that their water 
rights are vested property rights under 
State law, and that the States under the 
American system are the repository of all 
real property law—to which, of course, an- 
swer is made that no State can adjudicate 
the rights of the Government of the United 
States, and that those rights arise under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 

It Is asserted that all of the land and the 
water of the western streams were owned by 
the United States, having been acquired by 
purchase (Louisiana, Gadsden, etc.), or by 
conquest or by treaty, and that unless con- 


* Nevada. er. rel. Shamberger, State Engi- 
neer v. United States, U.S. District Court, 
Nevada, No. 1247, 
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veyed away, such land and water rights are 
still U.S. property, and any such conveyance 
must have been by an act of the Congress 
under the property clause. 

The position of the Government with ref- 
erence to title to the waters on these reserva- 
tions is well expressed by the answer of the 
Government to interrogatories in the Fall- 
brook ® case, to one of which interrogatories 
the Government replied: 

“The United States of America claims that 
the title to the rights to the use of water 
upon the reserved lands of the United States 
of America resides in it and has never been 
conveyed away. Those rights are part of the 
land and may be administered by the United 
States of America independent of the laws 
of the several States. They are in some re- 
gard similar to State-recognized riparian 
rights, as use does not create them and non- 
use does not cause their loss; yet to the ex- 
tent they are required to meet the beneficial 
uses for which they were reserved they are 
not subject to diminution by appropriative 
or riparian rights which vested subsequent to 
the reservation. They differ from appropria- 
tive rights as they exist as parcel to the land 
and require no act on the part of the United 
States of America to initiate or maintain 
them. These rights have been reserved by 
Executive orders and statutes.” 

Upon this same theory it has been asserted 
by the Justice Department that the United 
States is still the owner of all the unappro- 
priated water in nonnavigable western 
streams. The most recent assertion of this 
claim was made in Nebraska v. Wyoming (825 
U.S. 611), where the question was bypassed 
by the Court, which found that there had 
been actual compliance with State law by 
the agency utilizing the water right. But 
the same position is still taken. 

The States point out several State con- 
stitutions that provide either for State own- 
ership or State plenary power over all water 
within the State; that such constitutions 
were ratified by the Congress when the States 
were admitted to the Union; and such action 
constitutes in substance, if not an actual 
conveyance by the Congress, at least a com- 
pact with the admitted State. 

This argument is answered by the state- 
ment that we are dealing with real property 
when we deal with water rights, and that 
there ls no semblance of any ordinary Instru- 
ment of real property conveyancing present. 
This is unquestionably true, but are such 
instruments essential to an agreement be- 
tween a sovereign State and the National 
Union? 

The States also contend that a long line 
of congressional acts recognizing the State 
laws of water are further confirmation of 
the intention of Congress to treat the waters 
of nonnavigable streams as being under 
State jurisdiction. 

As a result of this total confusion, it was 
only natural that clarifying congressional 
legislation should be offered, and Senator 
Prank Barrett,.of Wyoming, together with 16 
other Senators, joined in proposed legislation 
(S. 863, 84th and 85th Congs.) to correct the 
situation, to repeal the effects of the Pelton 
decision, and to settle supposedly vested 
water rights in the West as they have been 
commonly considered by the bar for three- 
quarters of a century. 

Under the property clause, which says 
that “the Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of and make all necdful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States,” it 
seemed a relatively simple matter to say, as 


_ did the original Barrett bill: 


That all the navigable and unnavigable 
water in the States * * * are hereby declared 
free for appropriations under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State, and thereafter subject to 


*Santa Margarita Water Co. v. United 
States (numerous citations). 
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the laws of that State with respect to con- 
trol, use, and distribution of such appropri- 
ated waters for all beneficlal uses.” 

And: 

“Federal officers, employees, agencies, and 
instrumentalities the same as private persons 
shall proceed in conformity with the laws o 
the State in which the appropriation 3 
been or shall be instituted or perfected, 222 
that each of them shall be governed by Noe 
laws of such State in respect to the contro’ 4 
use, and distribution of the appropriate 
water,” g 

Extensiye hearings on the subject, bow- 
ever, conducted by the Senate Committee on 
Interlor and Insular Affairs during March 
1956, disclose that the problem is not a sim- 
ple one, and in those hearings the Depart 
ment of Justice, I belleve for the first time 
rather fully and completely explained its 
views with regard to all of the constitutlo 
questions which from time to time have 
raised. 

From these hearings the views of the De- 
partment of Justice (and I should 
clear they are long-standing views of pre- 
vious, as well as the present, administra 
tions) are apparent. 

First, it is asserted that no State delineated 
from former public lands, as such, owns 
water. This is on the theory of original 
Government ownership and failure to convey: 
which I have discussed; that only individuals 
have acquired property rights in the use 
water; and that those rights have been ee 
quired directly from the Federal Governmen 
by reason of permissive Federal statutes (the 
Desert Land Act, among others), which pro- 
vide that they may be acquired by complying 
with the laws of the States. This, of course. 
is a denial of any validity in the argument 
that ratification by Congress of State con- 
stitutions is acquiescence in the States 
rights asserted therein. 

Second, that the water rights of individuals 
acquired from the United States throug? 
compliance with State laws are vested prop- 
erty rights and cannot be impaired without 
compensation. 

Third, with reference to the ts of the 
Federal Government under the commerce 
clause, It is asserted, and quite properly 
believe, that there can be no vested rights 
in the appropriation of water from navigable 
streams; that they are subject to the power 
of the Federal Government under the com- 
merce clause to impair such rights for navi- 
gational purposes, as may be later deter- 
mined. 

How far the navigation power may be ex- 
tended in the years to come, no one can 
foretell. In the Appalachian Power 00 
case” the Court held that the New 
River, a tributary of the Kanawha in 
mountains of West Virginia, was a navigable 
stream (based on historic facts), but 
very interesting language: 

“To appraise the evidence of navigabilitY 
on the natural condition only of the water- 
way is erroneous. Its availability for navi- 
gation must also be considered, * * * 4 
waterway, otherwise suitable for navigation, 
is not barred from that classification merely 
because artificial aids must make the high 
way sultable for use before commercial navi- 
gation may be undertaken. * * Nor is 
necessary that the improvement should be 
actually completed or even authorized.” 

With suggestions not too far distant that 
the Missouri River should be made navigable 
to Fort Peck, Mont.; that the Ar 
should be made navigable through Oklahom4 
and Kansas; and with a hundred other 
schemes throughout the country to 
navigable channels where none, in fact, have 
ever existed; it would be a hardy soul inde 
who would prophesy the extent of the Fed- 


“United States v. Appalachian Electrie 
Power Co., 311 U.S. 377, 407, 408. 
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eral power to control inland waters under the 
commerce clause. 

Fourth, the war clause—here again no one 
can define the outer limits of the powers of 
Congress to raise and support-defense forces, 
Which implies, of course, the construction of 
military reservations, the attendant necessity 
for water, etc. Certainly we must concede 
the importance of the Federal Government 
in this rather limited but sometimes highly 
controversial area. Whether such power can 
be used for the taking without compensation 
of water already appropriated is something 
else again—depending on the facts. 

I shall not discuss the notorious Santa 

arita case, still pending, other than to 
Say I am told that Justice is now claiming 
Only such rights as were accrued and vested 
in the purchased land, plus a “reasonable” 
tight to exercise riparian rights, and that the 
Military Establishment is a “beneficial use" 
Of @ riparian landowner. 

Fifth, the property clause it is to what are 
Alleged to be implied restrictions on the 
Property clause that the Justice Department 
has given the most minute attention. It is 
Said that the property clause, while permit- 
ting the Congress to dispose of Federal prop- 
erty, Le., water rights, does not permit the 
Congress to subordinate the control of such 
Federal property to the laws of the States, 
and, therefore, laws which undertake to sub- 
ject such water, or Federal officials managing 
Water, to the laws of the respective States are 
an unconstitutional delegation of legislative 
Power. un 

Some of the Senators had difficulty in un- 
derstanding why it was unconstitutional 

under the property clause to vest the man- 
agement of Federal water rights in the con- 
trol of the States, when at the same time it is 
conceded that valid title might be acquired 
from the Federal Government by congres- 
sional delegation under the laws of the 
States. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the Supreme Court, as long ago as 1914 
in the Midwest Oil cases said; 

“For it must be borne in mind that Con- 
gress not only has a legislative power over 
the public domain, but it also exercises the 
Powers of the proprietor therein. Congress 
may deal with such lands precisely as an 
Ordinary individual may deal with farming 
Property.’ Like any other owner it may pro- 
vide when. how, and to whom its land can 
be sold. It can permit it to be withdrawn 
from sale. Like any other owner, it can waiye 
its strict rights." 

And in the more recent second Tidelands 
case n the Court, after quoting from the 
Midwest Oil case and others, said: 

“The power over the public land thus en- 
trusted to Congress is without limitations. 
And it is not for the courts to say how that 
trust shall be administered. That is for 

gress to determine.“ 

language was again quoted with ap- 
Proval in the Ivanhoe case, but it 18 interest- 
ing to note that the opinion in Ivanhoe 
does not denal with the language of section 
8 of the Reclamation Act, namely, “The Sec- 
retary of the Interior in carrying out the 
Provisions of this chapter shall proceed in 
Conformity with such laws." 

This position, that there are restrictions 
on the power of Congress with reference to 
subjecting public lands to State law, goes 
to the heart of the matter and brings in 
Question the constitutionality of several 
laws which have been on the statute L oks 
for many, many years. ‘The most conspicu- 
— 


> 

“Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Afairs, 
84th Cong., on 5. 863 (March 1956). 

= United States v. Bidwest Oil Co., 236 US. 
459, 474, 

* Alabama v. Teras, 347 U.S. 272, 273. 
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ous of these is section 8 of the Reclamation 
Act (32 Stat. 390), which since 1602 has 
provided that nothing done under the said 
act in the reclamation program “shali be 
construed as affecting or intended to affect 
or to in any way interfere with the laws of 
any State or Territory relating to the control, 
appropriation, use or distribution of water 
used in irrigation, or any vested right ac- 
quired thereunder, and the Secretary of the 
Interior, in carrying out the provisions of 
this chapter, shall proceed in conformity 
with such laws.” Incidentally, the Bureau 
of Reclamation has been able to proceed 
through the years, complying in large part 
with this statute, albelt sometimes grudg- 
ingly. 

But there are numerous other acts of the 
Congress whose constitutionality is seriously 
questioned by this argument of unconstitu- 
tional delegation. Perhaps we should briefiy 
review what Congress has said on the matter 
of the supremacy of State laws in the last 
century. 

In the act of July 26, 1866 (14 Stat. 253), 
the Congress sald that water rights for min- 
ing, agricultural, manufacturing, and other 
purposes which had vested and accrued un- 
der the laws of the States on the public do- 
main should be maintained and protected. 

Thereafter follows a long line of Federal 
statutes which say substantially the same 
thing, and the pertinent sections of these 
statutes are attached as an appendix to this 
paper. Briefly, they are: 

The act of July 9, 1870 (16 Stat. 218), 
further expanded and confirmed the act of 
1866. 

The Desert Land Act of March 8, 1877 
(19 Stat. 377), we have already referred to. 

Section 8 of the Reclamation Act of 1902 
(32 Stat. 390) we have already referred to. 

The act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 36), es- 
tablishing the national forests apparently 
confirmed the right to appropriate waters 
from the national forest lands. 

Sections 9(b) and 27 of the Federal Power 
Act of 1920 (41 Stat. 1077) make clear that 
nothing in that act “shall be construed as 
affecting or intending to affect or in any 
wry interfere with the laws of the respective 
States relating to the control, appropriation, 
use, or distribution of water.” 

Section 18 of the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act of December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1057), 
clearly provides that nothing shall be con- 
strued as interfering with water rights which 
the States now have to the waters within 
their boundaries. 

Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 
(48 Stat. 1269) says that nothing shall be 
construed as diminishing or impairing any 
State water rights. 

The Great Plains Water Conservation and 
Utilization Projects Act of October 14, 1940 
(54 Stat, 1119), reiterates the same principle. 

The Water Conservation Act of 1939 (53 
Stat. 1419) provides that the Secretary shall 
only proceed as the water rights have been 
acquired under State law. 

Section 1 of the Flood Control Act of 
December 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887), acknowl- 
edges State law and in addition provides (the 
O'Mahoney-Milliken amendment) that the 
uses of water for navigation west of the 97th 
meridian shall be subordinate to consump- 
tive uses (under State law). 

The Mexican Water Treaty, U.S. Treaty 
Serial No. 994 (59 Stat. 1219 (1945)) pro- 
vides that nothing shall be done to control 
the distribution of water contrary to the uses 
within individual States. 

The National Parks Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 
885) requires “establishment of water rights 
in accordance with local custom, laws, and 
decisions of courts.” 

Section 208 of the act of July 10, 1952 (G6 
Stat. 560), consents that the United States 
be joined as a defendant in the course of 
acquiring or contesting water rights secured 
under State law. 
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Subsection 3(e) of the Submerged Lands 
Act of May 22, 1953 (67 Stat. 31), says that 
it shall not “be construed as affecting or in- 
tended to affect or in any way interfere with 
or modify the laws of the States * * * relat- 
ing to the ownership and control of ground 
and surface waters” which shall continue in 
accordance with State law. 

The act of July 28, 1954 (68 Stat. 577), au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct facilities for the Santa Margarita 
River project" and provides that “the basis, 
measure, and limit of all rights of the United 
States of America shall be the laws of the 
State of California.” 

The act of July 23, 1955 (the multiple use 
of lands) (69 Stat. 368), provides that it shall 
not “be construed as affecting or intended to 
affect or in any way interfere with or modify 
the laws of the States * * relating to the 
ownership, control, appropriation, use and 
distribution of ground and surface waters.” 

These statutes all evidence a century of 
congressional action regarding water law, in 
which the Congress has consistently made 
provision for the following of the laws of the 
States. Is it possible that they may all be 
held unconstitutional, as constituting an il- 
legal delegation of power over Federal water 
rights by the Congress to the States? 

How does this square with the facts that 
admittedly valid water rights have been se- 
cured from the Federal Government by fol- 
lowing the laws of the States? -And are not 
these statutes reasonable “regulations re- 
specting * * other property belonging to 
the United States?” 

What right does the Congress have to 
adopt or recognize the laws of the States 
as governing a situation with reference to 
which Congress itself is silent? How far 
can it “incorporate State law by reference?” 

This question has arisen in numerous 
other cases, quite apart from water rights. 
The Lands Division of the Department of 
Justice, under the direction of my friend 
Perry Morton, has compiled a monumental 
work closely related to this subject, entitled 
“Report of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee for the Study of Jurisdiction Over Fed- 
eral Areas Within the States.” 

In that connection attention is directed 
to the very recent Sharpnack case.“ In that 
case the court held that the Assimilative 
Crimes Act of 1948 (18 U.S. C. A. 13) % which 
makes applicable the criminal code of the 
State, whether enacted now or hereafter, 
to persons on Federal lands within the State, 
is a proper ahd not an unlawful delegation 
of power by Congress. 

Are we to say that the Congress may con- 
stitutionally subject the thousands of citi- 
zens on Federal areas to the criminal code 
of the States but lacks power to subject Fed- ` 
eral lands to the water code of the States? 

Prior to the Sharpnack case the argument 
regarding unlawful delegation of power was 
effective enough that substitute language 
for the Barrett bill, tendered by the Interior 
Department and approved by Justice, De- 
fense, and Agriculture, is being considered. 
This latest version says: 


“United States v. Sharpnack, 355 U.S. — 
2 L. ed. 2d 282 (1958). 

» “Whoever within or upon any of the 
places now existing or hereafter reserved or 
acquired as provided In sec. 7 of this title 
[Any lands reserved or acquired for the use 
of the United States, and under the exclusive 
or concurrent jurisdiction thereof], is guilty 
of any act or omission which, although not 
punishable by any enactment of Congress, 
would be punishable if committed or omitted 
within the jurisdiction of the State, Terri- 
tory, possession, or District in which such 
place is sltuated, by the laws thereof in force 
at the time of such act or omission, shall be 
guilty of a like offense and subject to a lke 
punishment." 
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“SECTION. 1. The withdrawal or reservation 
of surveyed or unsurveyed public lands, here- 
tofore or hereafter established, shall not af- 
fect any right to the use of water acquired 
pursuant to State law either before or after 
the establishment of such withdrawal or 
reservation. 

“Sec. 2, Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as: 

(a) Modifying or repealing any provision 
of any existing Act of Congress requiring 
that rights of the United States to the use 
of water be acquired pursuant to State law, 
to the extent that such provisions are other- 
wise applicable. 

“(b) Permitting appropriations of water 
under State law which interfere with the 
provisions of international treaties of the 
United States. 

“(c) Affecting, impairing, diminishing, 
subordinating or enlarging (1) the rights of 
the United States or any State to waters 
under any interstate compact or existing Ju- 
dicial decree; (2) the obligations of the 
United States to Indians or Indian tribes, 
or any right owned or held by or for Indians 
or Indian tribes; (3) any water right here- 
tofore acquired by others than the United 
States under Federal or State law; (4) any 
right to any quantity of water used for gov- 
ernmental purposes or programs of the United 
States at any time from January 1, 1940, 
to the effective date of this act; or (5) any 
right of the United States to use water here- 
after lawfully initiated in the exercise of 
the express or necessarily implied authority 
of any present or future act of Congress or 
State law when such right is initiated prior 
to the acquisition by others of any right to 
use water pursuant to State law.” 

An examination of this language will dis- 
close that section 1 is designed to allay the 
fears raised by the Pelton decision. There 
seems to be a general agreement that for 
the future stability of the appropriative 
water rights of the West, the Government 
should dispel the cloud which the numerous 
Government reservation may create over 
downstream rights. 

As a possible alternative, it has been sug- 
gested that, without affirming or denying 
all of the claimed Federal powers, Congress 
simply pass an act declaring that the exer- 
cise of Federal powers relating to waters shali 
only be exercised when authorized by Con- 
gress. Naturally, in view of the long history 
of Congress in protecting State rights, some 
such provision would meet State approval. 

But to this it is answered that such a 
statute will tle the hands of the President 
and is unconstitutional, because it infringes 
upon the supremacy clause and the duty of 
the President that (Constitution, art. II, 
sec. 3) “he shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” It is asserted that the 
laws in that clause include these alleged 
constitutional rights of the United States. 
If I can judge from the brochures which 
reach my desk, there are at least two views 
of what constitute the laws of the United 
States, which the President should see are 
executed. 

There are two other factors in this situa- 
tion which exert a powerful pressure toward 
the extension of the Federal control of waters 
on nonnavigabie streams: 

The first of these is the tremendous and 
nationwide urge for the utilization of the 
Federal function of flood contro}, for the 
actual purpose of providing storage reser- 
voirs to provide municipal water supplies. 

The authorization in the recent flood-con- 
trol acts for structures to be enlarged where 
feasible, to provide municipal storage water, 
in an evidence of the ultimate drawing of 
the Federal Government, under the flood- 
control aspects of navigation, into being the 
rich uncle for municipalities. This is a pol- 
icy and a political issue, but it will create 
an increasing pressure for the liberal con- 
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struction of the commerce clause to control 
presently nonnavigable waters. 

Another great force urging in the same 
direction is stream pollution. This is not 
the time or place to discuss pollution, other 
than to say that many of our larger streams 
are badly polluted—the Potomac is a ter- 
rible example. 

There is a widespread feeling that stream 
pollution is completely beyond the control 
of State and local authorities. Much of this 
arises because of the,interstate character of 
so many of our streams. More of it arises 
because of the impossibility of making ac- 
ceptable allocation of responsibility for pol- 
lution. In any event, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare estimates 
that if the United States undertakes a na- 
tional program for the control of pollution 
of streams, we are talking about at least a 
billion dollars a year. 

Naturally, to avoid unpopular local bond 
issues and considering the other problems 
just mentioned, there is here also a great 
force clamoring for further extension of the 
Federal Government into the field of water 
control. Here we also get on the fringe of 
the welfare clause. 

I have tried to point out the legal prob- 
lems involved in this controversy between 
the States and the Federal Government. -I 
have tried to outline the claims of the con- 
tending forces. Your conclusions as to the 
outcome of the controversy will have to be 
drawn from the past decisions of the courts 
and your best guess on the future political 
climate. 
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PROVISIONS OF FEDERAL STATUTES IN RECOGNI- 
TION OF STATE LAW AS GOVERNING WATER 
RIGHTS 
1. The act of July 26, 1866 (14 Stat. 253): 
“Whenever, by priority of possession, 

rights to the use of water for mining, agri- 

cultural, manufacturing, or other purposes 
have vested and accrued, and the same are 
recognized and acknowledged by the local 
customs, laws, and the decisions of courts, 
the posessors and owners of such vested 
rights shall be maintained and protected in 
the same; and the right-of-way for the con- 
struction of ditches and canals for the pur- 
poses herein specified is acknowledged and 
confirmed; but whenever any person, in the 
construction of any ditch or canal, injures 
or damages the possession of any settler on 
the public domain, the party committing 
such injury or damage shall be liable to the 
party injured for such injury or damage” 

(R. S., sec. 2339) (30 U.S. C. A., sec. 51). 

2. The act of July 9, 1870 (16 Stat. 218): 

“Whenever, by priority of possession, 
rights to the use of water for mining, agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, or other purposes, 
have vested and accrued, and the same are 
recognized and acknowledged by the local 
customs, laws, and the decisions of courts, 
the posessors and owners of such vested 
rights shall be maintained and protected in 
the same; and the right-of-way for the con- 
struction of ditches and canals for the pur- 
poses herein specified is acknowledged and 
confirmed; but whenever any person, in the 
construction of any ditch or canal, injures 
or damages the possession of any settler on 
the public domain, the party committing 
such injury or damage shall be liable to the 
party injured for such injury or damage. 

“All patents granted, or preemption or 
homesteads allowed, shall be subject to any 
vested and accrued water rights, or rights 
to ditches and reservoirs used in connection 
with such water rights, as may have been 
acquired under or recognized by this sec- 
tion” (R. S., secs. 2339, 2340) (43 U.S. C. A., sec. 

661). 

3. The Desert Land Act of March 3, 1877 

(19 Stat. 377): 

“All surplus water over and above such 
actual appropriation and use, together with 
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the water of all lakes, rivers, and other 
sources of water supply upon the public 
lands and not navigable, shall remain and 
be held free for the appropriation and use 
of the public for irrigation, mining and 
manufacti purposes subject to existing 
rights” (43 U.S.C.A., sec. 321). 

4. The act of June 4, 1897 (c. 2, sec, 1 
(30 Stat. 36) ) : s 

“All waters within the boundaries of na- 
tional forests may be used for domestic, 
mining, milling, or irrigation purposes, 
under the laws of the State wherein such 
national forests are situated, or under the 
laws of the United States and the rules and 
regulations established thereunder” (16 
U.S. C. A., sec. 481). 

5. Section 8 of the Reclamation Act of 
1902 (32 Stat. 390) ; 

“Nothing in this chapter shall be construed 
as affecting or intended to affect or to in any 
way interfere with the laws of any State or 
Territory relating to the control, appropri- 
ation, use, or distribution of water used in 
irrigation, or any vested right acquired 
thereunder, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in carrying out the provisions of this 
chapter, shall proceed in conformity with 
such laws, and nothing herein shall in any 
way affect any right of any State or of the 
Federal Government, or of any landowner, 
appropriator, or user of water in, to, or from 
any interstate stream or the waters thereof’ 
(June 17, 1902, c. 1093, sec. 8, 32 Stat. 390) 
(43 U.S. CA. sec. 383), 

6. Sections 9(b) and 27 of the Federal 
Power Act of 1920 (41 Stat. 1077): 

“(b) Satisfactory evidence that the appli- 
cant has complied with the requirements of 
the laws of the State or States within which 
the proposed project is to be located with 
respect to bed and banks and to the appro- 
priation, diversion, and use of water for 
power purposes and with respect to the right 
to engage in the business of developing: 
transmitting, and distributing power, and 
in any other business necessary to effect 
the purposes of a license under this chapter 
(16 U.S. C. A., sec. 802(b) ). 

“Nothing contained in this chapter shall 
be construed as effecting or intending tO 
affect or in any way to interfere with the 
laws of the respective States relating to the 
control, appropriation, use, or distribution 
of water used in irrigation or for municipal 
or other uses, or any vested right acquired 
therein (June 10, 1920, c. 285, sec. 27, 41 
Stat. 1077)" (16 U.S.C.A., sec. 821). 

7. Section 18 of the Boulder Canyon Pro- 
ect Act of December 21, 1928 (45 Stat, 1057) + 

“Nothing herein shall be construed as in- 
terfering with such rights as the States now 
haye either to the waters within their bor- 
ders or to adopt such policies and enact 
such laws as they may deem necessary with 
respect to the appropriation, control, and 
use of waters within their borders, except 
as modified by the Colorado River Compact 
or other interstate agreement” (43 U.S. C. A., 
sec. 617q). 

8. Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act of 
1934 (48 Stat. 1269): 

“Provided further, That nothing in this 
chapter shall be construed or administered 
in any way to diminish or impair any right 
to the possession and use of water for min- 
ing, agriculture, manufacture, or other pur- 
poses which has heretofore vested or accrued 
under existing law validly affecting the pub- 
lic lands or which may be hereafter initiated 
or acquired and maintained in accordance 
with such law“ (43 U.S. OC. A., sec. 315b). 

9. The Great Plains Water Conservation 
and Utilization Projects Act of October 14 
1940 (54 Stat. 1119): 

“As a condition to extending benefits un- 
der sections 590r-590x of this title to any 
lands not owned or controlled by the United 
States or any of its agencies, the Secretary 
of Agriculture may, insofar as he may deem 
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necessary for the purposes of sections 590r- 
590x of this titie, require 

(1) The enactment of State and local 
laws providing for soil conserving land uses 
Rnd practices, and the storage, conservation, 
and equitable utilization of waters” (16 
U.S. OC. A., sec, 590u). 

10. The Water Conservation Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1419): 

“(2) the Secretary has found (i) that 
Water rights adequate for the purposes of 
the project haye been acquired with titles 
and at prices satisfactory to him, or have 
been initiated and can be perfected in con- 
formity with State law and any applicable 
interstate agreements and in a manner sat- 
isfactory to him; and (ii) that such water 
rights can be utilized for the purposes of the 
Project in conformity with State law and 
any applicable interstate agreements and in 
a manner satisfactory to him” (Aug. 11, 1939, 
©. 717, sec. 3, 53 Stat. 1419; Oct. 14, 1940, 
C. 861, 54 Stat. 1120) (16 Us. CA. sec, 5902-1 
(b) (2)). 

11. Section 1 of the Flood Control Act of 

Mber 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887): 

“In connection with the exercise of juris- 
tion over the rivers of the Nation through 
the construction of works of improvement, 
for navigation or fiood control, as herein 
authorized, it is declared to be the policy 
of the Congress to recognize the interests 
and rights of the States in determining the 
development of the watersheds within their 

ers and likewise their interests and 
Tights in water utilization and control, as 
cin authorized to preserve and protect 
to the fullest possible extent established and 
Potential uses, for all purposes, of the waters 
Of the Nation's rivers; to facilitate the con- 
Sideration of projects on.a basis of compre- 
nsive and coordinated development; and 

_ to limit the authorization and construction 
Sf navigation works to those in which a sub- 
Stantial benefit to navigation will be realized 
from and which can be operated con- 
Sistently with appropriate and economic 
Use of the waters of such rivers by other 


In conformity with this policy: 
. . . a * 
* 


(b) The use for navigation, in connec- 
tion with the operation and maintenance of 
works herein authorized for construc- 

tion, of waters arising in States lying wholly 
Partly west of the 98th meridian shall be 
Only such use as does not conflict with any 
Neficial consumptive use, present or fu- 

» in States lying wholly or partly west 
98th meridian, of such waters for 
tic, municipal, stock water, irrigation, 

or industrial purposes (33 U.S. C. A. 


Sec. 701-1). 
wast Reservation (c) to the Mexican 
ater Treaty, United States Treaty 
No. 994 (59 Stat. 1219 (1945)) : 
or That nothing contained in the treaty 
i Protocol shall be construed as authoriz- 
Sta the Secretary of State of the United 


tates, the commissioner of the United. 


States section of the International Boun- 
Sta and Water Commission, or the United 
5 Aan section of said commission, directly 
ti y to alter or control the distribu- 
On of water to users within the territorial 
5 8 5 any of the individual States.” 
* e 
stat. 3 Parks Act of 1946 (60 


tog PPropriations for the National Park Sery- 
are authorized for “investigation and 
with lishment of water rights in accordance 
local custom, laws, and decisions of 
Rent including the acquisition of water 
right OF of lands or interests in lands or 
Faji ts-of-way for use and protection of 
er rights necessary or beneficial in the 
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administration and public use of the na- 
tional parks and monuments” (16 US.C.A., 
sec. 17j-2(g). 

14. Section 208 of the act of July 10, 1952, 
authorizing suits against the United States 
in State courts for the adjudication of water 
rights (66 Stat. 560) : 

“Consent is given to join the United States 
as a defendant in any suit (1) for the adju- 
dication of rights to the use of water of a 
river system or other source or (2) for the 
administration of such rights, where it ap- 
pears that the United States is the owner of 
or is in the process of acquiring water rights 
by appropriation under State law, by pur- 
chase, by exchange, or otherwise, and the 
United States Is a necessary party to such 
suit. The United States, when a party to 
any such suit, shall (1) be deemed to have 
waived any right to plead that the State 
laws are inapplicable or that the United 
States is not amenable thereto by reason of 
its sovereignty, and (2) shall be subject to 
the judgments, orders, and decrees of the 
court haying jurisdiction, and may obtain 
review thereof, in the same manner and to 
the same extent as a private individual un- 
der like circumstances: Provided, That no 
judgment for costs shall be entered against 
the United States in any such suit“ (43 
U.S. C. A., sec. 666 (a)). 

15. Subsection 3(e) of the Submerged 
Lands Act of May 22, 1953 (67 Stat. 31): 

“Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued as affecting or intended to affect or 
in any way interfere with or modify the 
laws of the States which lie wholly or in 
part westward of the 98th meridian, relat- 
ing to the ownership and control of ground 
and surface waters; and the control, appro- 
priation, use, and distribution of such 
waters shall continue to be in accordance 
with the laws of such States” (May 22, 1953, 
ch. 65, title II, sec. 3, 67 Stat. 30) (43 U.S. OC. A., 
sec. 1311(e)). 

16. Subsection 3(c) of the act of July 28, 
1954, to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct facilities for the Santa 
Margarita River project, California (68 
Stat. 577): 

“For the purposes of this act the basis, 
measure, and limit of all rights of the United 
States of America pertaining to the use of 
water shall be the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed as a grant or a relinquish- 
ment by the United States of America of 
any of its rights to the use of water which 
it acquired according to the laws of the State 
of California either as a result of its acquisi- 
tion of the lands comprising Camp Joseph 
H. Pendleton and adjoining naval installa- 
tions, and the rights to the use of water as 
& part of said acquisition, or through actual 
use or prescription or both since the date 
of that acquisition, if any, or to create any 
legal obligation to store any water in De 
Lug Reservoir, to the use of which it has 
such rights, or to require the division under 
this act of water to which it has such 
rights.” 

17. The act of July 23, 1955 (being sec. 
4(b) of Public Law 167, 84th Cong.), the act 
providing for multiple-use of the surface of 
tracts of public land (69 Stat. 368): 

“Provided further, That nothing in sec- 
tions 601, 603, and 611-615 of this title shall 
be construed as affecting or intended to 
affect or in any way interfere with or modify 
the laws of the States which lie wholly or 
in part westward of the 98th meridian relat- 
ing to the ownership, control, appropriation, 
use, and distribution of ground or surface 
waters within any unpatented mining claim” 
(30 US. C. A., sec. 612(b) ). 
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Tribute to the Late Barrow Lyons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 17, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared in tribute to the late 
Barrow Lyons, who passed away on April 
5 at his home. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

When Barrow Lyons passed away in his 
home at 3 am., April 5, the people of this 
country and the Capitol Hill community lost 
a selfless crusader for humanity and democ- 
racy. He was an effective crusader without 
fanaticism, a fighter without hate. 

A rounded man with interests in litera- 
ture, music, and philosophy, Barrow Lyons in 
recent years deyoted himself especially to 
the conservation of the natural resources of 
the United States. He believed unshakably 
that the natural resources of the United 
States should belong to ali the people of 
this Nation rather than to a self-appointed 
few. His book, “Tomorrow's Birthright,” 
published in 1955, remains one of the out- 
standing studies of the resource problem. 

Mr. Lyons had a long and distinguished 
career as a newspaperman. He worked on 
such great dailies as the New York Times, 
the Christian Science Monitor, the Baltimore 
Sun, and many others. As a science re- 
porter for the Associated Press, as financial 
editor of the New York World Telegram, as 
business editor of Newsweek, and as a writer 
for many other magazines, he brought to 
bear a scholarly interest in fact with the 
quick perception of the reporter and the 
ability to analyze and describe in crisp, con- 
cise prose. 

In 1938 he came to Washington as a finan- 
cial economist for the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to prepare a massive 
study of the financing of small business 
from the time of the Revolution to the pres- 
ent century. He served also with the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee. 

Later Mr. Lyons became an information 
specialist with the War Production Board. 
In 1944 he moved over to become the chief 
of information for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. It was in this position that his inter- 
est in and knowledge of tomorrow's birth- 
right“ deepened. He retired from Govern- 
ment service In 1952, but continued to write 
voluminously on economic, political, and 
resource affairs. 7 

Throughout his years in Washington, Bar- 
row Lyons was well known to dozens of 
Senators and Congressmen, many of whom 
sought his advice. He was respected and 
liked by his newspaper colleagues. He was 
also known widely in the cooperative move- 
ment throughout the Nation. He was an 
active, effective member of many organiza- 
tions, ranging from the Cosmos Club and 
the National Press Club to the National 
Grange, the Cooperative Forum, the Elec- 
tric Consumers’ Information Committee, and 
American Newspaper Guild. 

Although he had been suffering from heart 
trouble for several years, Mr. Lyons remained 
always ready to lend his amazingly youth~ 
ful vigor to a humane cause, large or small, 
Typically, during the last few weeks of his 
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life, he was spearheading an effort to organize 
a memorial service for his friend, the late 
Tom Stokes, the renowned columnist who, 
like Mr. Lyons, was concerned over the deple- 
tion of our natural wealth. 

The world has no shortage of cause sup- 
porters. It was Barrow Lyons’ quiet distinc- 
tion that he remained doggedly independent 
and courageous without bluster, bluff, or 
sham. He never let his interest in one goal 
blind him to the significance of others. 
Thus, although he is most closely identified 
with conservation and public power, Barrow 
Lyons also worked without fanfare for elec- 
tion reform, for aid to small business, for 
decent unionism. He never made a nickel 
out of his services; he never sought remu- 
neration. He was sophisticated, but in 69 
years he never grew cynical. 

Beyond this, Barrow Lyons never grew in- 
considerate of human beings because of a 
preoccupation with humanity. His gener- 
osity of spirit, his twinkling humor, his 
thoughtfulness, and his literal love for his 
fellow men affected—and bettered—all those 
who knew him. More than anything else, 
this is the birthright he leaves to tomorrow. 


Friends and Enemies—Book Review of 
Adlai Stevenson’s Report on Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 17, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
addition to my remarks on the article by 
Mr. Bowles I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a book review I was privileged 
to write on the book entitled “Friends 
and Enemies,“ written by Adlai Steven- 
son, the review being entitled “Steven- 
son on Russia: The Great Battle May Be 
Economic,” published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of March 22, 
1959. 

There being no objection, the book 
review was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STEVENSON ON Russia: THE GREAT BATTLE 
May BE Economic 
(Reviewed by Husert H. HUMPHREY) 

(Senator Humpureyr's own visit to Russia, 
and his interview with Khrushchey, made 
news last December.) 

(“Friends and Enemies: What I Learned in 

Russia,” by Adlai Steyenson; Harper.) 

Any report from Governor Stevenson of his 
visit to the Soviet Union is to be welcomed. 
This slim volume summarizing a series of 
articles which appeared immediately follow- 

Governor Stevenson's return to the 
United States should be must reading—espe- 
cially for those of us with responsibility in 
the field of American foreign policy. I read 
the original articles with keen interest and 
am delighted that they are now available in 
this permanent form. 

Mr. Stevenson's book stresses the warmth 
and friendliness of the Soviet people and the 
startling ox of the Soviet leaders who 
exhibit public wrath against the United 
States and private cordiality to visitors from 
America, 

In his introduction, Mr. Stevenson raises 
some important questions: Why shouldn't 
we trade with the Soviets? Why shouldn't 
we help them to improve their living stand- 
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ards? The inferred answer is that a Soviet 
nation with a high living standard may be a 
more peacfully inclined power. 

These questions also refiect his conviction 
that it is the economic battlefield that may 
well be decisive in the world struggie. He 
dramatically underlines the success of the 
Soviet economic-political offensive in the un- 
derdeveloped countries, 

Russian, he says, has a great attraction for 
other poor nations, because as a poor nation 
it has pulled itself up by its own bootstraps. 
He points out that the Russian offensive in 
these decisive areas employs many tech- 
niques: cutting prices to get foreign exchange 
and to capture markets, bartering, purchas- 
ing commodities which other countries des- 
perately want to sell, lending money at long- 
term, low-interest rates, and constructing 
industrial plants. And—this is important— 
providing techniclans who speak the lan- 
guages and live humbly like the local people. 

Every thoughtful American should reflect 
on Governor Stevenson's conclusion that the 
West could go the way of the Athenian de- 
mocracy in its long struggle with Sparta 
when an infinitely superior civilization went 
under, because it lacked the self-discipline to 
survive, Is the United States today, asks 
Stevenson, so preoccupied with the military 
struggle that we have forgotten the values 
upon which our country is founded? 

Stevenson hopes that we will be willing to 
change our habits, our political behavior and 
to replace our complacency with a new sense 
of urgency, And, so do 1. Stevenson's book 
should be of great help in convincing the 
leadership of America that the time is very 
late, the adversary is formidable, and things 
are not going to get better automatically. 
His wise and humane approach to the prob- 
lems of foreign policy is a good example of 
what American leadership should be. 

He believes, and I believe, that our leader- 
ship must learn more understanding of the 
deep human suffering and the vigorous 
human aspirations that underlie the social 
and political unheavals now rocking the 
world—as well as more understanding of the 
truly magnificent human and economic re- 
sources of our Nation which could be em- 
ployed in more constructive and meaningful 
policies in the have-not areas in the world. 


Tribute to Gerald Cullinan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OP TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


` Friday, April 17, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the: Recorp 
a tribute recently paid to Gerald Culli- 
nan, of Dallas, who has just left Govern- 
ment service and returned to private 
business. 

Mr. Cullinan came to Washington 5 
years ago as Assistant to the Postmaster 
General. He became Deputy Postmaster 
General and established a nationwide 
reputation among postmasters and 
postal supervisors for his fairness and 
willingness to be of assistance regardless 
of the political affiliations of the individ- 
ual who needed help. 

The article I am asking to have 
printed in the Record appeared recently 
in the Mountaineer Postmaster, official 
publication of the West Virginia branch 
of the National Association of Post- 
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masters. It was written by F. Alvin 
Webb, postmaster of Keystone, W. Va., & 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Postmasters, 
and the immediate past president of the 
West Virginia chapter of that organiza- 
tion. 

The fact that Mr. Webb was appointed 
postmaster by a Democratic administra- 
tion while Mr. Cullinan served as an 
appointee of the present administration 
lends special interest to this well- 
deserved tribute. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CULLINAN Quits AS SPECIAL ASSISTANT, TAKES 
PRIVATE Post 
(By F. Alvin Webb) 


West Virginia postmasters will be saddened 
to learn that their stanch friend, Gerry Culli- 
nan, Special Assistant to the Deputy Post- 
master General, has resigned from Govern- 
ment service. He has accepted the position 
of senior associate in the well-known public 
relations firm of Edward K. Moss, Inc., 1 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. He 
will engage in the practice of domestic and 
foreign public relations and Government 
relations. The Moss firm also has offices in 
New York, Paris, and Rome. 

However, as could be expected, Gerry, as he 
is known to thousands of postmasters over 
the country, has no intention of deserting 
his old friends and he has been asked to assist 
in the NAPUS public relations program on & 
consultant basis and he has accepted the 
offer. So at least some of his time will be 
spent working for and with postmasters. 

Rarely has a postal official caught the im- 
agination of postmasters or earned thelr 
affection to the degree that Gerry Cullinan 
did during his 5% years of devoted service- 
His brilliant oratory, his burning devotion 
to the Postmaster General and to the postal 
service, his unflagging energy and good 
humor and his tremendous talent for friend- 
ship all contributed to the total of affection 
and respect in which postmasters in every 
corner of the United States held him. 

He was so unsparing of his strength and 
unstinting of his talents that on two occa- 
sions his health broke through sheer ex- 
haustion. No one knows how many mem- 
bers of our association were helped out of 
serious trouble through his efforts. Gerry 
Cullinan never let it be known who had been 
in difficulty or whom he had helped. 

Aside from his work for and with post- 
masters, his permanent achievements have 
been many. But his crowning achievement 
was his swan song at the national convention 
at Oinoinnatl when he wrote and produced 
“The Summerfield Story” which thrilled the 
entire overflow audience in the Taft Audi- 
torium. 

In a letter to me afterward he said, “Since 
I knew that the necessity of planning for the 
future would force me to return to civilian 
life right after the convention, I tried to pour 
into that presentation all that I felt about 
that great and courageous human being who 
serves as our Postmaster General as well as all 
that I feit about the greatest group of men 
and women I have ever known, the post- 
masters of the national association.” He 
kept his plans for retirement secret during 
the convention lest it dampen anyone's 
spirits or lessen anyone's enjoyment. 

West Virlgnia postmasters feel especially 
close to Gerry Cullinan because he always 
responded to our requests and desires. He 
first came here in 1954 for our convention at 
Marti . He returned to Beckley in 
1957 and to Parkersburg in 1958. And last 
March he came to Charleston to deliver the 
address at the Dave Blackwood testimonial 
banquet. 
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His departure leaves a void that will be all 
but impossible to fill. It is good to know 
that he will be in our corner in his new 
Career. Our thoughts and hopes and prayers 
go with him. 


NATO in the Years Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 17, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
Wish to call attention to the fact that the 
Hon Paul-Henri Spaak, Secretary Gen- 
eral of NATO, is at the present time visit- 
ing our country. Mr. Spaak has done 
much to make possible the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization and more soli- 
darity in the Atlantic Community. This 
is his 10th anniversary of NATO. 

A very thoughtful editorial in regard 
to what is ahead and what is in store for 
NATO appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor of April 6. I ask unanimous 
Consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATO IN THE YEARS AHEAD 

The 10th anniversary of NATO passed with 
due celebrations. But it also was blessed 
With what is more nourishing for the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. That is, stern 
Teminders from the Communist world in 
1959 as to why most of the free nations of 
the West found it possible and necessary in 
1949 to harness their vigorous individualism 
to a concept of long-term unity. 

The speech that President Eisenhower de- 
livered to the Council meeting last week, 
though unfortunately lacking in freshness 
Of approach to the subject, did serve to un- 
derscore a fact that is still too little appre- 
Clated among people who are longing for the 
dutlawry of war and for the end of national 
Tellance on arms for security. This is that 
the West must be to “live in a 
World in which tension and bickering be- 
tween the free nations and the Soviet Union 
Will be daily experiences.” And that the 
Main strength which NATO brings to the 
Western world for this test is not a strength 
Of armaments so much as the strength of a 

and mental element—the element of 
unity. 

One other important thing the President's 

did was call attention to the highly 
creative contribution the Secretary-General 
of NATO, Belgium's Paul-Henri Spaak, is 

to NATO's civilian development. 

Of all NATO leaders, Mr. Spaak has seemed 

see at once and most clearly the contrast 
between NATO's vast possibilities and the 
atlooks of the key governments on which 

ts development mainly depends. As he 

1 Said in a recent statement: 

Fortunately, NATO Is not, as some people 
1 im a state of ĉrisis. On the contrary, 
t is flourishing. * * * Nevertheless * * * 
pmmonsense solutions seem to be running 

fad on into stubborn forces of nationalism 
And individualism within the alliance. 

Yet is it not contradictory to say to an 
ay T insist on sharing’ all your secrets, 
tearing your innermost thoughts, but I in- 

nd to keep my own freedom of actlon; I 
Spi to consult with you, but I retain all 
tao Tights to do as I see fit'? Here we are 
anes with the real weakness of the Atlantic 

lance in every sphere—the lack of unity.“ 
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Now, the attitudes the Elsenhower speech 
and the Spaak statement disclose are not so 
contradictory as they may seem. The unity 
is there, as against threatened or actual ag- 
gression. It is inadequate, however, as 
against the problems Mr. Spaak cites as 
scientific research, armaments production, 
aid to underdeveloped countries, military or- 
ganization, or the conduct of diplomacy. It 
is also Inadequate as regards economic, so- 
cial, and eyen cultural and educational rela- 
tions within the Atlantic community. 

The alliance, Mr. Spaak correctly declares, 
deserves to be served “with the same energy, 
love, and pride that for centuries have been 
put at the service of each individual coun- 
try.“ He knows that at present this is “a 
dream.“ Yet he says, The dream must be- 
come s reality, for it is on this reality that 
our future depends. Of that I am con- 
vinced.“ 

If this sense of unity once permeates the 
attitudes of peoples it will be reflected in the 
attitudes of governments. But this does not 
excuse the governments—especially the big- 
ger ones from providing more vigorous lead- 
ership toward unity than they have yet 
offered. 


PTA’s History Called a Prelude 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 17, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that today we face serious problems 
in the field of education, 

To meet these challenges demands the 
coordinated efforts of all our citizens. 

Over the years, the parents and 
teachers associations throughout the 
country have made a significant contri- 
bution not only toward resolving prob- 
lems for individual students and schools 
but also in developing ideas and plan- 
ning for an overall better educational 
system. 


This week, the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers metin Eau Claire, 
Wis. The theme of the meeting was A 
Half Century of United Effort—Toward 
Meeting Each Individual’s Needs for To- 
morrow’s World.” This theme, indeed, 
embodies the essence of an educational 
philosophy by which we must meet the 
challenges of the future. 

Recognizing the tremendous contribu- 
tions which our PTA’s, not only in Wis- 
consin but across the country, have made 
to bettering our educational programs I 
welcome this opportunity to pay tribute 
to these splendid organizations, 

A recent issue of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal carried two articles touching upon 
the highlights of the recent PTA Con- 
gress in Eau Claire, Wis. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PTA's History CALLED a PRELUDE—GROUP 
Must EXPAND IN APPLYING IDEALS, NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT SAYS AT EAU CLAIRE 

(By Louise Cattoi) 

Eau Crame, Wis—*“A Half Century of 
United Efort—Toward Meeting Each Indi- 
vidual's Need for Tomorrow's World,” is the 
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theme of the golden jubilee convention of 
the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, which opened a 2-day session 
here Monday. 

Keynoting the theme at the opening ses- 
sion was Mrs. James C. Parker, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., president of the national PTA, who 
observed that “this half century (of PTA 
achievement), is but the prelude for that 
which is to come.” 

Mrs. Parker pointed to the need for “ever 
expanding application of all the discoveries 
and knowledge and experience that has been 
ours.“ 

IS ACTION TOO CASUAL? 


She said that “we have talked rather phil- 
osophically in the past about developing the 
individual child,” but she wondered if “we 
have been rather casual and uncommitted in 
our devotion.” 

“I do not like to think so,” she went on, 
“but I am convinced that the fact that we 
can no longer coast along in our general 
concepts of the rights of the individual is 
because we are faced with a big, strong, 
young pioneering nation which declares that 
the individual no longer matters. 

“It is a nation that says the individual 
belongs to the state, not as a contributing 
citizen, but because the state says, ‘you are 
mine. I shall take your talents, your inborn 
capacities, your skills, your ability to learn, 
and direct and develop it as I see the need 
and the place to use it.“ 


PHILOSOPHY DIFFERS 


This is very different from the philosophy 
we hold, which in & large measure thinks of 
man in relation to God, and of free will to 
choose his pathway, she commented. 

“You know how the PTA works in Rus- 
sia?” she asked. “Parents are required to 
have conferences at stated intervals with 
their children’s teachers.” 

Although the PTA, as the largest volunteer 
organization in the country, has much to its 
credit for the welfare of the school child, 
the home and the community, she sald, the 
next 50 years should show a more potent 
achievement. 

In her final formal message to the conven- 
tion Monday, Mrs. James Lohr, Sheboygan, 
whose term as State president ends in June, 
paid tribute to PTA work of the last 60 years, 
but urged greater efforts in the future. 

Mrs. Lohr observed that “the love of chil- 
dren is the seed of greatness in parent- 
teacher workers. * * * Properly nourished, 
the seed will bear good fruit.” 

EXPLAINS LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


She told of haying looked over some of the 
early histories of the National and State 
PTA congresses, and noted that in “the area 
of legislation, more than in any other, the 
women were ridiculed in newspapers, maga- 
zines, cartoons, and in speeches.” 

“This (legislation) was not supposed to be 
the business of the female," she commented. 
“But the ridicule did not stop the women, 
They kept right on reporting the glaring so- 
cial evils, enlisted the support of their hus- 
bands and teachers until they developed the 
pressure arts—ringing doorbells and sending 
ene until the legislators just had to 

n.“ 

The PTA congress, he went on, in the last 
50 years has helped bring about educational 
and social progress, and has recognized that 
more than children's physical environment 
is important—moral and spiritual values and 
habit development are important. 

LEGISLATION STUDIED 


Mrs. Lohr reported that 7 of the 11 PTA 
districts In the State prepared legislative pro- 
grams for the current session of the legisla- 
ture. Recently, district legislative chairmen 
came to Madison for a meeting planned and 
financed the State PTA congress. This 
included intensive study of pending legisla- 
tion and a visit to the capitol to see the legis- 
lature in action. 
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Mrs, Lohr reported that 5,500 new members 
came into the PTA in the last year. Official 
figures have not yet been compiled, but the 
total State membership is now about 145,000 
in some 950 PTA units. 

Mrs. Willis Van Horn, Appleton, was nomi- 
nated for president, Monday. Nominees for 
other offices.were Mrs. Howard Thomas, Wis- 
consin Rapids, vice president; Mrs. George 
Gregg, 7710 Stickney Avenue, Wauwatosa, 
vice president, and Mrs. Marden Phillips, 
Madison, secretary. Other officers hold over, 
The election will be Tuesday. 

Four PTA LEADERS, WRITER Ger AWARDS 

Eau Cramer, Wis.—Life memberships in 
honor of outstanding activities were awarded 
to four leaders at the golden jubilee luncheon 
of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Tuesday, at the American Legion 
auditorium here. 

The winners are: T. J. Kuemmerlein, Mil- 
waukee, a State PTA vice president and di- 
rector of the department of pupil personnel 
in the Milwaukee public schools; Mrs. Caro- 
line Hartl Allen, Marshfield, and Dean Lind- 
ley Stiles of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Philip H. Falk, both of Madison. 

A fifth life membership was awarded Mon- 
day night to Miss Louise Cattoi, club editor 
of the Milwaukee Journal. The award was a 
surprise for Miss Cattoi, who described her- 
self as “neither a parent nor a teacher.” 

The citation said that the Ufe member- 
ship was given her in appreciation of long 
years of press relationship and service. 

OFFICERS ELECTED 


Officers elected Tuesday morning and in- 
stalled at the luncheon were: 

Mrs. Willis Van Horn. Appleton, president, 
to succeed Mrs. James Lohr of Sheboygan, 
whose term expires in June; Mrs. George 


Gregg. 7701 Stickney Avenue, Wauwatosa,. 


vice president; Mrs. Howard Thomas, Wis- 
consin Rapids, vice president, and Mrs. Mar- 
den Phillips, Madison, secretary. Other offi- 
cers hold over. 


PLATFORM ADOPTED 


The platform adopted Tuesday morning 
dealt with four areas. 

1, Concern for the individual: By seeing 
that the educational program be for each 
child and that it is adequate for his needs 
and capabilities. 

2, Concern for the family: By supporting 
statewide programs which would increase the 
knowledge of the family regarding children 
and increase family life education programs; 
by supporting programs which help prevent 
mental illness and preserve the mental 
health of all members of the family; by en- 
couraging family participation in group rec- 
reational activities, 

3. Concern for the community: By promot- 
ing and supporting an expanding educa- 
tional program; by helping the general pub- 
lic in understanding the program of the 
schools; by supporting programs which will 
give to each child a well-rounded program of 
education. 

BEST QUALIFIED TEACHERS 

By supporting efforts which would protect 
communities from forces harmful to chil- 
dren and adults; by helping provide adequate 
services in all communities to meet the needs 
of the mentally ill, and physically and emo- 
tionally disturbed children and youth. 

By continuing to support efforts of the 
State to train and secure the best qualified 
teachers; by supporting appropriate legisla- 
tion at the State level to bring about these 
programs, 

HELP CIVIL DEFENSE 

4. Concern for the world community: By 
securing desired legislation for youth which 
would provide adequate financial support for 
schools and equalization of educational op- 
portunities for all, 
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By coordinating with civil defense authori- 
ties; by cooperating with those agencies 
which foster world understanding with the 
ultimate goal of world peace; by propound- 
ing democratic ideas, 


Gettysburg Our Gettysburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, it just 
so happens that Gettysburg Battlefield 
is located in the 19th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania which I have the 
honor to represent. But the issue of 
preserving the battlefield in a manner 
fitting to the honor of the men who 
fought there and the living who visit 
this hallowed ground is of more than 
regional interest. Gettysburg is a na- 
tional shrine. Its 2,500 monuments and 
markers will be outnumbered by custard 
stands and beer parlors unless the Con- 
gress of the United States takes action 
now to wipe out the eyesores already 
surrounded by the national park boun- 
daries. I have introduced into the REC- 
orp articles and editorials from a half 
dozen sources outside of my district. 
I would like to introduce still another 
and commend it to my fellow Members 
as further evidence of the scope of this 
issue. The following editorial is from 
the Columbus, Ohio, dispatch of April 
11, 1959: 

Unless the U.S. Senate restores the request 
of the National Park Service for $750,000 for 
fiscal 1960 to preserve portions of the 
Gettysburg battlefield threatened by com- 
mercialization, one of the great focal points 
of American history and sentiment interest 
will be irrevocably damaged if not destroyed. 

The House of Representatives, piously 
practicing an “economy” for which it has 
shown no great regard in other areas of Fed- 
eral finance, has cut from the NPS appropri- 
ations bill every penny designated for acqui- 
sition of Civil War battlefield sites next year. 

Under consideration is a plan to reproduce 
the Battle of Gettysburg 4 years from now, 
as a patriotic spectacle of profound historic 
interest, ort the 100th anniversary of the 
engagement. 

Unless the NPS gets the additional 691 
acres it needs to preserve the approximate 
battle area intact (it now owns 2,762 acres) 
spectators of the restaged conflict may see 
Pickett's men charging around hot dog and 
ice cream stands. 

Some of the first-day’s fighting may lose 
some of its authenticity by being carried out 
on the front lawns of a new ranchhouse sub- 
division. 

Total cost of the land needed, and sched- 
uled for acquisition over a 3-year period by 
NPS—if it can pry the money loose from a 
suddenly tight-fisted Congress—is $2.4 mil- 
lion. 1 

This isn't exactly small change, even in 
these days ot huge Federal budgets and ex- 
travagant spending. But it is little indeed 
when it represents the preservation or loss 
of what is perhaps the most meaningful of 
all the Nation's historic shrines. 

The Civil War is recognized as the most 
significant single event in American annals, 
a genuine great divide in human history. 
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The Battle of Gettysburg decided that War. 
It would be unthinkable to go as far as the 
Nation already has gone to commemorate 
this mighty event for posterity without g9- 
ing the full way to keep it intact. 

Much of the terrain the NPS wants to ac- 
quire is now being farmed under lease, and 
the same is true of a goodly part of the bat- 
tlefield it now owns, including the famous 
Peach Orchard, thus duplicating its appear- 
ance as it was in July 1863. The new acreage 
would be put to productive use in the same 
manner. 

Present owners of the land still needed 
to preserve the whole battlefield, however, say 
they can’t afford to pass up attractive offers 
from all sorts of commercial enterprises and 
real estate interests. 

Apparently the only way to protect the 
hallowed ground of Lincoin's immortal ad- 
dress from desecration by the incongruous 
presence of motels, miniature golf courses, 
taverns, candy shops and an amusement 
park, is to add the additional 691 acres to 
the NPS holdings. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the Senate 
may reverse the House's almost scandalously 
shortsighted and insensitive action. 


Senator Smathers a Friend of the Latin 
American Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MENNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, Aprit 17, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous eonsent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial published in the Miami Herald 
concerning one of our able and dis- 
tinguished colleagues, the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS|]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, 
as follows: 

In A Posrrro To SERVE 

Fiorida’s Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, 45 
true a friend of the Latin American coun- 
tries as there is in Congress, will soon be 
in a position to give point to his oft-ex- 
pressed good will. 

The Senate Commerce Committee will un- 
dertake a searching study of our declining 
world trade, Senator SMATHERS, as a rank- 
ing Democratic Member, is expected to head 
the Latin American subcommittee. 

In that spot Florida's junior Senator will 
try to discover why U.S. trade with Latin 
America, our best customer after Europe, 
is plunging downward at a time when our 
neighbors are most hungry for American 
goods. 

Nearly every country to the south is em- 
barked on some kind of program to raise 
living standards. To South and Central 
Americans, as to North Americans, a better 
life is visualized in terms of American auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, washing machines and 
goods of all kinds. 

Yet in the first 8 months of 1958 these 
countries cut their U.S. purchases by 10 per- 
cent, It was an alarming drop. And it is 
continuing. A 

The reasons are not hard to find. Most 
of our neighbors are plagued with inflation 
and unemployment. They lack the pur- 
chasing power to satisfy the needs of the 
people. 
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The stake of the United States is more 
than economic, Never in history have there 
nso many democratic regimes in office in 
Latin America. In Mexico, Chile, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Argentina, and Brazil there are 
leaders who place public welfare ahead of 
Personal power. But some of them are sore 
beset. Political signs are favorable for free- 
dom if only the economic roadblocks can be 
hurdied, American aid is needed for that. 
Senator SmMatTHers understands this well. 
His knowledge of Latin American people and 
needs is intimate and broad. That is why 
his assignment to head the Commerce sub- 
Committee would be a happy one. He would 
be able to serve in practice the closer hemi- 
Spheric relations he so often preaches. 


Tribute to the Late Rodney McLean, of 
Naples, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 17, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the late Rodney F. McLean, of Naples, 
Tex., was a friend of the people. 

Judge McLean came from a pioneer 
family of lawyers and leaders in Texas. 
He was continually busy at projects to 
help his neighbors. 

He was disabled serving his country in 
war, but that did not slow him. He la- 
bored zealously for the people. 

Rodney McLean showed great personal 
and physical courage. He also exhibited 
& highly commendable interest in the 
Welfare of his neighborhood and his 
State. He managed five campaigns for 
us in the Naples area in our campaign for 
good government in Texas. 

Last November, the people of Naples 
elected him to serve as justice of the 
Peace. But he passed away shortly after. 

Mr. President, in memory of Judge 
Rodney McLean, and as a mark of respect 
for his family, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 

ond a copy of his obituary which was 
Published in the Naples (Tex.) Monitor 
under the heading: “Rodney McLean, 
Justice of the Peace-Elect, Dies at 
Shreveport.” 

There being no objection, the obituary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RODNEY McLean, JUSTICE OF THE PEACE-ELEcT, 
Dis aT SHREVEPORT 

Rodney F. McLean, a longtime resident of 
Naples, died at the Veterans’ hospital at 
Shreveport at 6:10 p.m. Sunday. 

He suffered a stroke at his home here last 
Wednesday and, after treatment at the local 
hospital, was transferred to the Shreveport 
hospital Thursday. 

Mr. McLean was born at Gilmer, but had 
Spent almost all of his life in Naples. He 
worked for many years as a traveling sales- 
man and was elected justice of the peace here 
in the November 4 election. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Leona Mc- 
Lean of Naples; one son, Flippen McLean, of 
Lake Charles, La.; a brother, L. L. McLean, of 
Hot Springs, Ark.; one sister, Mrs. J. W. 
Martin, of Naples; and three grandchildren. 

Puneral services were held at 10 a.m. Tues- 
day at the First Methodist Church here with 
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the Reverend Frank Richardson officiating, 
assisted by the Reverend Morris Hill. Burial 
was in the Naples cemetery under the direc- 
tion of the Hanner Funeral Home. 

Pallbearers were Kennard Fleming, Dick 
Lowery, Homer Cole, Lynn Moore, E. E. Shirey, 
Vesta McMichael, Leon Garrett, and J. W. 
Spencer. 


A Long Look at China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 17, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, there 
is a great deal of concern in this coun- 
try about the Communist economic of- 
fensive. Sometimes we think of Com- 
munist economic power exclusively in 
terms of the Soviet Union. Any calcula- 
tions which leave out the tremendous 
actual and potential economic power of 
Red China are misleading and can be 
dangerous. 

This point is well brought out in an 
excellent article by Representative 
CHESTER BOWLES, entitled “A Long Look 
at China,” which appeared in the April 
4, 1959, issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Loma LOOK AT CHINA 
(By CHESTER BOWLES) 

“China—there lies a sleeping giant. Let 
him sleep for when he wakes he shall shake 
the world.“ Napoleon Bonaparte. 

On April 20, 1958, in the province of 
Hunan, the Communist Chinese Government 
launched the world’s first effort to establish 
pure communism on a nationwide scale. 

The commune that was established there 
was to be the first of many similar organi- 
zations which would harness the energies of 
every man, woman, and child in rural China 
to the total service of the state. 

It was named Weihsing, the Chinese word 
for sputnik, and Mao Tse-tung, chairman of 
the Chinese People's Republic, confidently 
stated that it carried potentialities for to- 
morrow's world as explosive as the Soviet 
thrust into outer space. 

Four months later, on August 6, Radio 
Peiping announced that the first stage of this 
extraordinary program had been completed. 
More than 500 million individuals belonging 
to 120 million households and representing 
99 percent of the population of rural China 
had been organized into 26,000 communes. 

“The attainment of communism in China,” 
the announcement triumphantly concluded 
“is no longer a remote future event.“ 

But in China, as elsewhere, old ways die 
slowly. On December 18, Radio Peking ad- 
mitted that orders had been given to slow 
down the pace of rural regimentation. A 
breathing spell was needed, it was said, so 
that “alien class elements” could be purged, 
“skeptics and doubters” convinced, and local 
party leaders rid of their tendency to see 
“only things, not men.” 

The announcement added that Mao Tse- 
tung had asked to be freed from his post of 
national chairman so that he could “concen- 
trate his energies on dealing with the direc- 
tion of policy” and devote more time to his 
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writings on Communist theory. His request 
had been granted. Mao would, of course, 
continue In his key post as head of the Chin- 
ese Communist Party. 

This succession of announcements set off a 
whirl of speculation in the world capitals. 
Belgrade wondered if Mao's resignation 
might be due to differences with Khrushchev. 
New Delhi hoped that the slowdown in rural 
regimentation might indicate a new modera- 
tion in Peking. Nationalist leaders in Taipei 
even suggested that civil war on the main- 
land might be in the offing. 

But those who study Chinese Communist 
economic and political policy most objec- 
tively were inclined to dismiss such explana- 
tions as products of wishful thinking, In 
their view the two central questions posed 
by recent swings of the political pendulum 
inside China go far deeper: 

1. Can Communist economics, which forged 
Russia into a modern industrial state in two 
generations, succeed in Asia, or do the to- 
tally different conditions which exist there 
doom Asian communism to failure? 

2. Whether or not this program succeeds, 
what role is the “New China” likely to play 
in our future and Asla's? 

These questions deserve urgent and 
thoughtful consideration by American policy 
makers of both parties. On their answers 
may depend in large measure the nature of 
tomorrow's world, 

The one-fourth of mankind who live in 
China are among the toughest, hardest-work- 
ing people on earth. By the time this years’ 
American high-school graduates reach their 
thirtieth birthdays, China’s population will 
have soared to 900 million men, women, and 
children. 

Since the 1920's, most Americans have 
tended consistently to misjudge the strength, 
competence, and durability of the Chinese 
Communist leaders who now rule this vast 
expanse of Jand and people, an error which 
may be explained by our bitter disapproval 
of their policies. 

In the first years following Chiang Kal- 
shek's retreat to Formosa in 1949 we looked 
on the new government in Peking as no more 
and no less than one more backward satellite 
of the Soviet Union. 

When Red China began to as a 
world force in its own right, our official 
pronouncements patronizingly promoted its 
government to the rank of junior partner in 
the Communist hierarchy. 

Recently some American observers have 
veered to the other extreme. When reports 
indicated that it was Mao's influence, in 
1958, that caused Nikita Khrushchev to take 
a tougher position in foreign affairs, they in- 
sisted that here was proof positive that the 
Chinese tall was now wagging the Soviet dog. 

The actual relationship between Moscow 
and Peking remains obscure. We can assume 
that the balance of influence between the 
two is in flux, with each partner forced in 
various ways to accommodate itself some- 
what to the ambitions and fears of the other. 

But here is the important point: Moscow 
and Peking view our fast-changing world 
from rather different perspectives, and these 
differences may grow, 

The men in the Kremlin rule a nation 
blessed with plenty of living space, plenty 
of natural as well as human resources and— 
they think—plenty of time. 

Their military might, industrial power, and 
political influence have been growing with 
spectacular speed. They assume that Soviet 
power plus Communist ideology will ulti- 
mately add up to world domination. 

Their task, as they see it, is to ride and 
exploit the revolutionary wave which they 
believe constitutes the future. They have 
Lenin's assurance that history is on their 
side, and they can see no reason to take 
chances. r 

In contrast, the Chinese Communists face 
appalling problems, which are now testing 
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their political and economic theories under 
. the most difficult conceivable conditions. 

If the Peking government goes through 
with its present plan for rapid industrializa- 
tion on the Soviet model, it may place an 
impossible burden on the rural Chinese 
economy, which must feed 650 million people 
and provide surplus agricultural products to 
help pay for critically needed imports. 

If it seeks to encourage increased food 


production by appeasing the peasants, it will” 


almost certainly be forced to abandon its 
Communist political objectives. 

This, in a nutshell, is Peking’s ultimate 
dilemma. 

The system of pulling a whole nation up 
by its bootstraps, which worked in Russia 
at such heavy cost, may fail in China be- 
cause the conditions there are almost totally 
different. The most inportant of these dif- 
ferences relate to land, food, and people. 

The Soviet Union sprawls for nearly 10,000 
miles across two continents, Like our 
American West, the vast, rich expanse beyond 
the Urals was opened up only in the last 200 
years. It is still largely underdeloped. 

Before the coming of the Communists the 
Russian people had rarely known hunger. 
Indeed, before the outbreak of World War I 
Czarist Russia exported some 10 million tons 
of wheat each year. 

Yet, even with this massive, built-in agri- 
cultural advantage, the Soviet experiment 
nearly collapsed during the 1930's for lack of 
food. If we are to understand the problems 
now facing the Communist regime in China, 
we must understand the reasons for this 
narrowly averted disaster. 

During his early struggle for full control of 
the Kremlin, Stalin continued Lenin’s rela- 
tively benevolent policies toward the peas- 
ants. With total political power securely in 
his hands, Stalin then turned to the speedy 
industrialization of the Soviet Union. This, 
he saw, would require the diversion of enor- 
mous quantities of food to the cities to feed 
the growing industrial population. 

In a non- Communist country as poten- 
tially rich as Russia, this extra food produc- 
tion could be secured by offering the incen- 
tive of higher prices for agricultural produce 
and a corresponding improvement in rural 
living standards. But Stalin knew that he 
could not offer the Russian peasants this 
special measure of economic freedom with- 
out undermining the iron political discipline 
demanded by the revolution. 

He responded to this dilemma with char- 
acteristic ruthlessness. Boldly scrapping 
Lenin's promises of independent land own- 
ership and increasing opportunity for each 
peasant family, Stalin moved to mobilize all 
of rural Russia along tightly regimented 
political lines. 

By the late 1930's almost every peasant 
family in Russia had been pressed into col- 
lective farms. All farm machinery was 
pooled. The number of dairy and meat 
animals was drastically reduced to save more 
grain for human consumption, Tightly ad- 
ministered controls forced the shipment of 
more and more agricultural produce to the 
cities. Although total farm production de- 
clined, the percentage reaching the indus- 
trial workers increased. 

The short-term result of Stalin's rural 
program was an eruption into violence and 
repression without precedent in human his- 
tory. The peasants resisted and were bru- 
tally crushed. Apparently reliable reports 
indicated that nearly 10 million died and 
millions more were shipped to Siberia. In 
a land with an unlimited agricultural poten- 
tial, food production dwindled and the 
already meager living standards dropped 
abruptly. 

For more than 20 years the Russian peas- 
ants were badgered and terrorized to increase 
their production. By setting low prices on 
agricultural products at the farm and charg- 
ing high prices in the government-owned 
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retail stores, huge profits were extracted 
trom the peasants to produce more and still 
more capital for the rapid growth of in- 
dustry. 

Only a very small investment was made in 
rural development, and consumer goods were 
almost nonexistent. The Soviet Union lived 
precariously on its built-in food surplus, 
created not by communism but by nature. 

In long-term results, however, this fan- 
tastic gamble paid off. Although the cost 
in human misery was staggering, Stalin's 
determination and the limitless potential 
of the Russian land enabled the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to create a powerful industrial 
state in less than two generations. 

Since World War II the annual rate of 
Soviet economic growth has been double 
our own. Only now, after 30 years of ruth- 
less exploitation, are the first economic bene- 
fits beginning to trickle down to the patient 
Soviet peasants whose forced sacrifices made 
industrialization possible. 

Now it is this Stalinist program that the 
Peking Government adopted as a blueprint 
for China's development. In doing so, under 
the infinitely more difficult Chinese condi- 
tions, it embarked on what is by all odds 
the most daring economic and political 
gamble of all time. 

Mao, like Lenin, had based his revolution 
on the most dramatic promise that can be 
offered to any peasant people: “Down with 
the landlords. Land to the tiller.” But 
when the time was ripe, Mao, like Stalin, did 
not hesitate to repudiate this promise and 
to press China's peasants into an economic 
and political system that had no place for 
private land ownership. 

In 1954, after long, careful preparation, 
a program of complete rural collectivization 
was announced. By 1957 practically all 
Chinese rural families had been organized 
into 740,000 collectives. 

Then, in 1958, Mao, as we have seen, went 
one giant step further. Henceforth all farm 
collectives, rural industry and local militia 
would be consolidated into communes. This 
was a step so breathtakingly radical and 
ruthless that even Stalin had not dared to 
attempt it. 

The objective was the total mobilization of 
500 million villagers into a massive human 
work force, the destruction of the family as 
a social unit and the substitution of a new 
disciplined loyalty to the Communist state. 

Every able-bodied man and woman worker 
was assigned to the fields, to irrigation proj- 
ects, to the small decentralized factories and 
blast furnaces. The organization was along 
military lines so that work squads. platoons, 
companies and battalions could be trans- 
formed overnight into military cadres. 

Every hour of each individual's day was 
rigidly supervised. Children were to be 
brought up in common nurseries, workers 
fed in great central messhalls and the old 
and infirm assigned to what are described 
as “happiness homes.” 

Previous to its December 18 announcement 
of a slowdown in the organization of this 
fantastic program, the Peking Government 
had credited it with huge increases in agri- 
cultural production and rural development. 

The 1958 cotton crop and the early rice 
crop are said to be double that of 1957. The 
wheat crop is up 67 percent. Hundreds of 
thousands of work teams laboring from dawn 
to dusk were reported to have opened up 69 
million acres to new irrigation. This is fifty 
times the irrigated areas of America’s biggest 
river project, Grand Coulee, and six times 
that of India’s spectacular Bhakra-Nangal 
on the Sutlej River in the Punjab. 


This, boasted Peking, is only the begin- 


ning of an Irrigation program that will set 


the stage for further enormous increases 
in agricultural production in the next few 
years. Next on the development agenda is 
the harnessing of the wild, wasted waters of 
the Yangtze itself, 
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To what extent can we separate fact from 
propaganda? Does the December 18 an- 
nouncement indicate that the system of 
tightly organized communes will be aban- 
doned? Or does it suggest no more than @ 
cautious pause for breath-catching in the 
“great leap forward“ toward the total 
regimentation of Chinese society? 

No-one can doubt that the 10,000-word 
announcement, which took 4 hours and 10 
minutes to read over Radio Peking, indicates 
formidable opposition among China's 500,- 
000,000 villagers. 

Although it was stoutly maintained that 
there is to be no reversal in the program it- 
self, some wage incentives were admitted 
to be necessary to encourage “labor enthu- 
siasm,” Fears that all private property was 
to be immediately surrendered must, it was 
said, be dispelied. 

Every worker should be assured 8 hours’ 
sleep, with 4 hours’ freedom for relaxation 
and meals, leaving 12 hours for work and 
study except at times of harvest. 

Henceforth communal mess halls and 
children's nurseries must be better run. 
Parents should be allowed to take their chil- 
dren home occasionally, In building “resi- 
dential quarters,“ space should be provided 
“sulted to the living together of men and 
women and the aged and young of each 
family.” 

Although this suggests that the Peking 
Government has run into difficulty, it would 
be wishful thinking to assume that a change 
of direction is in the making. The goals of 
the commune program have been sturdily re- 
emphasized. The stress is on the need for @ 
somewhat slower pace to educate the laggards 
and to restrain certain overeager comrades. 

The leaders of Communist China know that 
the success or failure of their efforts will be 
determined largely in the villages, Although 
the difficulties are admittedly great, they may 
argue persuasively that here at least they 
are far more experienced than were their 
Soviet counterparts. : 

The Russian Revolution was made by only 
200,000 party members. They were mostly 
intellectuals and workers with their roots 
in the cities. Lenin's announcement of “all 
land to the tiller,” skillfully timed to climax 
the revolutionary upheaval in Moscow and 
Leningrad, secured the cooperation of the 
Russian peasants. But they were never made 
to feel a part of the movement itself. 

The Chinese Revolution, on the other 
hand, has always been deeply rooted in the 
villages. The 5 million party members who 
organized the countryside as a prelude to the 
advance of the Red armies have now grown 
to 13 million, and most of them are of peasant 
stock. Under the direction of this rural- 
oriented Communist leadership and sublead- 
ership, many of China's 1 million yillages 
have already known two decades of evolving 
discipline. 

Out of this intensive rural experience have 
evolved certain strong social and political 
appeals which have been tested and perfect- 
ed under varying conditions. With these 
techniques the Communist leaders believe 
they can maintain a revolutionary enthu- 
siasm. which will carry China through this 
perilous period of development and create 
the capital for rapid industrialization. 

In place of the uncertain but highly per- 
sonal security rooted in close family rela- 
tionships and ancient religious dogma, they 
have substituted a system that provides a 
dreary day-to-day sustenance in. return for 
unswerving subservience to the will of the 
central government, i 

In place of the traditional economic in- 
centive of increased consumer goods, they 
have substituted festivals, complete with 
booming brass gongs and sputtering fire- 
crackers, dances, parades and mass con- 
demnation of “enemies of the people.” 

Millions of official loudspeakers, supple- 
mented by constant “study meetings,” goad 
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the people to greater effort, often by fanning 
the flames of external conflict, In this proc- 
ess the United States serves as a special target 
tor vituperation unmatched even in this age 
of international mudslinging. 

When the occasion calls for it, the Kremlin 
can muster thousands of angry demonstra- 
tors against the West. But the Peking gov- 
ernment can produce millions, as the Middle 
East and Quemoy crises demonstrated. 

“All of Chins boils with wrath,” proclaimed 
Radio Peking when the U.S, Marines landed 
in Lebanon. 

“I will send all my six sons to the front 
again,” a “democratic mother“ is re- 
ported to have said. 

“Americans take care,” warned a scientist 
in Canton, “or you will have your brains 
bashed out.” 

In Pukien, the province directly across the 
Formosa Strait from the Nationalist-held 
island, the peasants are said to have “pledged 
themselves to outstrip last year's production 
as a concrete contribution to helping our 
army units liberate Formosa.” 

A succesesful revolution generates its own 
initial enthusiasm. Through the expert use 
of radio, the printed word and mass organiza- 
tion the Chinese Revolution has surpassed 
Most others. But the Chinese Communist 
leaders face an infinitely greater task, and 
human nature being what it is, a diet of 
promises, parades and propaganda, no matter 
how skillfully administered, ultimately may 
prove inadequate. $ 

What then can be said about Chinese 
claims of record-breaking crops already 
achieved through China's "4-year campaign 
of suffering to build a glorious future“? 

Agricultural experts who know Asia best 
Teject the 1958 production figures as substan- 
tially beyond agricultural experience any- 
where in the world. Sizable increases have 
undoubtedly been achieved, and more will 
follow. 

But even with the most favorable weather 
and the near-total mobilization of human 
energies; food production in China, as else- 
where, faces certain harsh realities which 
cannot be exorcised by Communist slogans. 
The chief obstacle to the success of her ef- 
fort is China's vast population, growing at 
the rate of 16 million souls each year and 
Crowded into her enormous but limited land 
area, 

The present average is less than 2 acres for 
each rural family, With the exception of a 
few western areas, most of China's readily 
arable land is now under intensive cultiva- 
tion. New acreage even there can be brought 
under cultivation only at a very high cost. 

The fact that the people are already living 
largely on rice, wheat, and vegetables means 
that there is little grain to be saved by re- 
ducing livestock consumption, as Stalin did. 
Furthermore, output per acre is already high. 
Long before China succumbed to commu- 
Nism the peasants were using better seeds, 
more abundant natural fertilizers, and more 
skilled planting and harvesting techniques 
than in almost any other underdeveloped 
country except Egypt. 

Although Japanese output per acre has 
been almost twice as great, these levels ap- 
pear beyond China's reach in the foreseeable 
future. Each Japanese peasant family has 
the incentive of working its own small farm. 
Equally important, the Japanese peasant 
can buy ampie supplies of commercial fer- 
tilizers on easy credit. 

If the Chinese peasants could match the 
Japanese use of nearly half a ton of fertilizer 
Per acre annually, they could boost their out- 
Put substantially. The massive Hwal and 
Yangtze River irrigation programs could in- 
crease it still further. But the building of a 
chemical industry that could provide fer- 
tilizer in any such quantity does not appear 
in the cards, eyen with substantial help from 
the U.S.S.R, 
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These, then, are the harsh social and eco- 
nomic realities of China's rural economy 
which must be considered side by side with 
Peiping’s boasts of a steel industry that will 
soon outproduce that of the United King- 
dom, of endlessly expanding coal production, 
booming hydroelectric development, and 
fast-spreading new railroad systems. 

If this extraordinary totalitarian experi- 
ment succeeds in spite of these obstacles, 
the world Communist movement will almost 
certainly be centered in a vital new China, 
with one-fourth the world’s population on a 
rapidly developing industrial base. Unless 
there is an unforseen change in Chinese at- 
titudes toward the people of America and 
Europe such a development would be omi- 
nous. 

But what is the most likely course of 
events in Asia if this breathtaking gamble 
fails to pay off? There are at least three 
possibilities on which we may speculate. 

First, under such circumstances it 18 
barely conceivable that the Peiping Gov- 
ernment would modify its external policies 
and become gradually easier to live with. 
It is not essential that each country produce 
all its own food. Britain, the Netherlands, 
and Japan are among the many crowded 
nations with high living standards which 
import a major part of their food require- 
ments. A more moderate Chinese leadership, 
confronted with increasing difficulty in feed- 
ing its people and eager for a period of peace, 
could trade its manufactured goods for rice 
and wheat grown elsewhere. 

But such a change appears unlikely. The 
“New China” is driven by a doctrinaire 
nationalism, fiercely intent on economic self- 
sufficiency. As her leaders consider China's 
vast and rapidly growing population inse- 
curely based on limited land resources, they 
may be expected to look beyond China's bor- 
ders for new areas which can be brought un- 
der their control. 

Second, a possible solution lies in the 
Soviet Union itself. With a population 
one-third that of China, the U.S.S.R. has 
twice her land area. In theory, a decision 
by the Kremlin to allow the comradely shar- 
ing of her eastern lands with Chinese col- 
onizers would allow China's rapid industri- 
alization to proceed on schedule. The re- 
sulting economic, political, and military 
colossus would include nearly one-third of 
the world's populatiion. Stretching in one 
unbroken, tightly controlled Communist 
federation from Berlin to Canton, it offers a 
chilling prospect. 

Fortunately, there are some formidable 
physical, nationalistic, and human obstacles 
in the way of its fulfillment. The limitations 
of climate and water, for instance, make 
Siberian agriculture a season-to-season gam- 
ble. An eyen greater barrier is the national 
pride and security of the Soviet Union itself. 
Economic and political integration on a scale 
sufficient to solve China's land hunger would 
be a giant step toward Chinese domination of 
the Soviet Union, the Communist movement, 
and, ultimately, of the world itself. The 
men in the Kremlin could scarcely be ex- 
pected to welcome such a development. 

Finally, there remains a third possibility. 
The Chinese Communist leaders may look 
increasingly toward Southeast Asia as the 
solution to their economic and political di- 
lemma. In terms of China's long cultural 
history, most of this area is newly colonized 
land and relatively underdeveloped. It is 
also fertile land, blessed, by and large, with 
rich soil, ample rainfall, and a warm, year- 
round sun that normally assures two crops 
annually. 

Although some areas, such as Jays, are 
greatly overpopulated, nearby Sumatra could 
absorb 40 million to 50 million more people. 
Burma could support far more than its pres- 
ent population. So could the Philippines, 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, 
and Malaya. 
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If the Chinese leadership decides further 
to increase its pressure into these lush lands 
to the south, it will be a case of history re- 
peating itself.. Down through the centuries 
Chinese dynasties in their glittering imperial 
court in Peking sent their emissaries to de- 
mand tribute from southeast Asian princes. 

In periods of aggressive strength, Chinese 
emperors sometimes sought to buttress this 
big-brother relationship both by extensive 
trade relations and military expeditions 
southward. Chinese influence was particu- 
larly strong in Vietnam, where Chinese-satel- 
lite states existed for centuries. If the Ming 
emperors in the mid-15th century had not 
pulled back from the beginnings of an un- 
precedented national program of naval and 
maritime expansion, southeast Asia might 
today be part of China. 

Meanwhile, modern China appears already 
to be on the move. The Communist suc- 
cessors to the emperors of Peking are reas- 
serting their traditional role in this area. 
Chinese trade to southeast Asia is being in- 
creased substantially. In 1949, Chinese ex- 
ports were almost nonexistent. By 1955 they 
had risen to $209 million. In 1958 they were 
$309 million. 

India’s trade in southeast Asia has been 
cut nearly 40 percent by these new Chinese 
exports. Great Britain’s has also been seri- 
ously hurt. Japanese goods are being under- 
sold 10 to 15 percent in countries on which 
Tokyo has been counting as an essential 
market and source of raw materials. 

Ironically, most Chinese exports into 
southeast Asia are the very consumer goods 
which the Peking Government denies its 
own people. A British bicycle in Kuala 
Lumpur costs $35. The Chinese equivalent, 
which sells for $70 in Peking more than a 
year’s average income—costs the Malayans 
only $14, 

Although these exports fell abruptly early 
this year, it seems likely that the flow will 
again be resumed. Some observers speculate 
that the interruption was due to the need 
to meet overdue payments to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for heavy machinery delivered to 
China early in 1958. 

At the same time, Peking has been stepping 
up its effort to win the political all 
of the 13 million Chinese who live in the 
larger southeast Asian cities and who retain 
close cultural and linguistic ties with the 
Chinese heartland. Chinese maps, inherited, 
so Peking says, from Chiang Kai-shek, still 
proclaim Chinese sovereignty over sizable 
border sections of Burma, Bhutan, and In- 
dia. Radio Peking regularly asserts Chinese 
superiority over all foreign barbarians. 

Regardless of the success or failure of 
China's experiment in pure communism, it 
is apparent that an explosive new force is 
being generated in Asia which will exert in- 
creasing influence on the world power 
balance. 

The means by which we can help blunt 
this force and lay the basis for orderly and 
peaceful relationships are beyond the scope 
of this article. A few brief observations, 
however, may be in order: 

1. Communist China will be with us for 
the foreseeable future. It is wishful think- 
ing to assume that it will vanish conveniently 
in a peasant uprising. 

2. Although the entrance of this dynamic 
new element into the world stage creates 
profound difficulties for us, it also consti- 
tutes a potential threat to the Soviet Union. 
The ultimate effect on relations between 
Moscow and Peking is impossible to foresee. 

8. In order to cope effectively with the 
challenge, we Americans sorely need a long- 
term perspective and long-term plans to go 
with it. These plans should be rooted in the 
realities of Asian attitudes, economics, poli- 
tics, and geography. Expedient, crisis-to- 
crisis moves based on the illusion of Amer- 
ican military omnipotence will almost cer- 
tainly fall. 
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4. The principles and techniques which 
will work best in Southeast Asia should be 
fundamental to American policy throughout 
the underdeveloped continents. These may 
include a more careful selection of the men 
and women to represent us abroad, a re- 
vamped economic-aid program, less empha- 
sis on regimes and more on people, some such 
device as a World Food Bank to distribute 
surplus food more effectively and a program 
to help stabilize the prices of raw materials. 

5. Although most Southeastern Asian gov- 
ernments are frail and uncertain, they are 
increasingly aware of the danger of Chinese 
aggression and the brutality of Communist 
techniques. It is particularly reassuring 
that this awareness is spreading to India, 
which centuries ago provided the principal 

counterforce to Chinese expansion into 
Southeast Asia and may conceivably play this 
role in the future. 

6. Once we begin to act positively within 
the economic and political framework of the 
American revolutionary tradition, we will 
elicit a heart-warming response from non- 
Communist peoples throughout the world. 

In these next decisive years an awakened 
America, prepared to look the facts about 
modern Asia squarely in the face, can play 
a vital role in stopping the spread of com- 
munism without war. Thoughtful men in 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, and Europe 
fervently hope that we will play it. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 

. istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). : 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copr or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rrconn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take Il needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME, ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction Is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rxconn shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m,, to insure publication the followiag 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out Individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
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Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script end prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Sand Dunes Seashore Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, all 
hew ideas evoke some negative response, 
80 I have not been surprised that a de- 
gree of opposition has resulted over the 
Proposal for establishment of the Ore- 
gon Dunes national seashore area. This 
National Park Service development 
Would dedicate portions of a 23-mile 
Stretch of Oregon's scenic coastline to 
recreational use of the Nation. Many of 
the newspapers in my home State have 
Tecognized this long-term value of the 
Seashore area, both to Oregon :.nd the 
Nation, and have endorsed the idea in 
Varying degrees of support. I ask con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp thoughtful editorials on the 
Oregon Dunes seashore area from the 
Oregon Journal, the Eugene Register- 
Guard, and the Astorian-Budget. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were orderec to be printed in the 
Recon, as follow: 

[From the Oregon Journal, Apr. 14, 1959] 
SEASHORE CREATION TAKES TIME 

Tf a national seashore recreation area Is to 
be created in the dunes between Florence and 
Reedsport, it will not become full-blown 
Overnight. The process will be slow and 
Gradual, It will take into account the needs 
and desires of local interests. There will be 
time for adjustment from whatever disloca- 
tion is caused. The plan is not to be 
“crammed down the throats” of local peo- 
ple. No final boundaries have been fixed. 
They may be adjusted to avoid undue cort- 
flicts with other interests. 

These are some of the essential facts told 
by National Park Service representatives at 
Meetings in Reedsport and Florence, south- 
ern and northern terminal cities for the pro- 
Posed area. 

They may have allayed some of the ap- 
Prehensions felt by local residents. If they 

ve not, there will be plenty of further 
Opportunity to ask questions and voice ob- 
jections. 

Senator Ricnanp L. Neunercrr, author of 
the bill which would establish the recrea- 
tion area, has assured the people that public 

ngs will be held. Passage of the bill 
itself would not determine the boundaries. 
These would be decided after negotiations 
the Park Service with other agencies and 
With local interests. And acquisitions of the 
land itself would take a period of years, 
depending on the availability of funds. All 
this lends weight to a word of advice given 
by William E. Walsh, Coos Bay attorney who 
Presided at the Reedsport meeting, to the 
effect that if we are going to have such an 
area set aside, the sooner we get started the 
better, for the longer we wait the more diffi- 
Cult and costly it will be. 
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The history of all such developments is 
that they spark local opposition. Nobody 
knows for sure how strong the opposition 
really is on the Oregon coast. Some voices 
have been heard, but they do not necessarily 
represent the feelings of all the people. 
Some have expressed the belief that, with 
the exception of Florence, opinion on the 
coast is more favorable than unfavorable. 
And many persons just want to learn more 
facts before making a final judgment. 

Park Service people now are doing the best 
job they can to give the facts. They have 
paid our coast a high compliment in telling 
us that we have here “a very great thing, 
perhaps greater than you yourselves realize.” 

The establishment of any such area is 
usually a painful and difficult process. If 
Oregon people are willing to take the long 
view and not let immediate interests deter- 
mine thelr thinking, they will avoid making 
it any more difficult than it has to be. 


[From the Eugene Register-Guard, Apr. 14, 
1959] 


PARK IDEA WORTH PURSUING FURTHER 


Residents of the Florence-Reedsport area 
should be able to relax a little now, after 
Sunday's information session on the proposal 
for a National Park Service reserve between 
the two cities. They have facts now that 
they did not have before. And they realize, 
as they perhaps did not before, that the pro- 
posal is highly tentative, with its details to 
be worked out by negotiation and after more 
intensive studies of park values and the local 
economy. 

Two questions are of apparently legitimate 
concern to the people who live in the vicinity 
of the proposed national preserve. How much 
of the land east of the highway, especially 
the lakeshore land, must the Park Service 
acquire? And how will this proposal bear 
upon the financial plight of the nearby com- 
munities? 

Park Service spokesmen made it clear that 
some land east of the highway would have 
to be acquired. This is reasonable. The 
territory would be needed to provide camp 
sites, to complete the natural borders of the 
park area, and, perhaps most important, to 
serve as a buffer between the scenic shore- 
lands and industrial development. It would 
not be in the National Park Service tradi- 
tion to permit there being a sawmill next 
to a picnic area. Thus the Park Service must 
have some buffer land. But it also appears 
likely that the Government would not insist 
on ali the land around all those lakes. Can- 
not a reasonable agreement be worked out? 
Would it be essential, for example, that the 
Crown Zellerbach tree farm at Tahkenitch 
be included in the park? 

How about the tax base? How about pres- 
ent bonded indebtedness? Answers here 
must be highly speculative. The Park Serv- 
ice contends that experience in other parks 
has shown that the cities on the edges of 
parks profit tremendously from such devel- 
opments. Land on the edges of the parks 
becomes more valuable, business booms, and 
the general economy is enriched, far more 
than it would have been enriched if the 
park had not been established. A detailed 
study of this type was carried out on the 
edges of Great Smoky Mountains Park. A 
copy of this study is coming, and we'll re- 
port on it as soon as we get it. Those who 


are worried about such matters should take 
comfort in the knowledge that a park area 
is not born full blown overnight. These 
things grow. With the growth will come 
the other readjustments, not suddenly, but 
gradually. 

The proposal, of course, will find no favor 
with those who dream of a great Industrial 
city spanning the Siuslaw. Industry can 
exist side by side with a park, but the pres- 
ence of the park is a drag on industrial de- 
velopment. The park uses land and trees 
and water, the same things industries use. 
Moreover, the idea will find little favor with 
those who hope to speculate in land values 
inside the proposed park area. These objec- 
tions are valid, from the points of view of 
those who make them. However, they should 
be recognized for what they are—objections 
from special interest groups for special rea- 
sons. 

More broadly, of course, the Park Service 
is interested in this area as a national park, 
not a local park. The national interest will 
weigh heavily. While the people of the Flor- 
ence-Reedsport area need not fear being trod 
upon, they must also recognize that in the 
long run broader interests than theirs will 
determine the character and shape of the 
park—if one is established. - 

As we listened to the discussion in Reeds- 
port Sunday, we saw a few drawbacks to the 
idea and much to recommend it. We urge 
now that plans go forward, that more spe- 
cific details be worked out, and that all par- 
ties remain calm as they seek a solution that 
will bring the many benefits of a park and 
that at the same time will do the least vio- 
lence to the varied development of the com- 
munity. 

[From the Evening-Astorian Budget, Apr. 
15, 1959] 


COMPROMISE OUGHT To BE POSSIBLE 


Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER’S proposal for 
a 35,000-acre national park to include dune- 
lands south of Florence and the Sea Lion 
Caves seems to be meeting opposition in the 
area affected. This newspaper has received 
a letter from a taxpayers’ association there 
citing several granges, the Florence City 
Council, and the chamber of commerce as op- 
posed to the plan, 

The reason given is that several hun- 
dred homes would be taken over and de- 
stroyed in converting the area into a park. 

This seems to be a situation amenable to 
compromise, If the basic idea of a park to 
include the dunelands Is good, as it seems 
to be, some adjustment of boundaries ought 
to be possible to prevent undue acquisition 
of private property in other uses, 

The idea of a Federal park seems good. 
The Oregon coast has a potentially fine fu- 
ture in the tourist business, and for the fur- 
therance of the business the maximum pos- 
sible number of public park facilities is 
needed in scenic spots or areas unsuitable 
for other use. e 

The State of Oregon has many parks, al- 
most more than it can take care of, so it 
seems & good idea to have the Federal Goy- 
ernment share the task. | 

We have no information as to the value of 
the homes and farms which lie inside the 
Proposed park boundaries, but some of them 
may be property of more potential recrea- 
tional than agricultural value. 
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Ike’s Strange Behavior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconp an editorial 
which appears in the Washington Daily 
News of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ixe’s STRANGE BEHAVIOR 


The strangely unenthusiastic elevation of 
Christian Archibald Herter to be Secretary 
of State is cause for grave concern. 

Even in quiet times, it is an exacting job. 
Mr. Herter assumes it in an hour of crisis 
with war or peace in the eventual balance. 

To maintain the influence of the United 
States in rapidly approaching international 
conferences he needs every bit of prestige 
and authority the President can give him. 
There should be no question in the minds 
of foreign diplomats that he speaks for Mr. 
Elsenhower—has his complete approval and 
confidence. 

And yet the President's announcement of 
the nomination, when it finally came Sat- 
urday, did not include a word of praise. 
After a couple of routine sentences—which 
made no mention of Mr. Herter’s qualifica- 
tions or special apprenticeship—the Presi- 
dent walked out of the room, leaving Mr. 
Herter to explain as best he could the 3-day 
delay in naming him to succeed John Foster 
Dulles. And, in the process, Mr. Herter had 
to cope with repeated interruptions by Presi- 
dential Press Secretary Jim Hagerty while 
trying to answer reporters’ questions. 

This awkward session was the climax of 
a week in which event after event conspired, 
if only inadvertently, to get the new Secre- 
tary off to a bad start. 

There was the major foreign policy speech 
of Vice President Nixon, under the circum- 
stances ill timed; and the announcement 
of Mr. Nrxon’s mission to Moscow this sum- 
mer for a frank discussion with Soviet lead- 
ers. Also the last-minute health examina- 
tion of Mr. Herter, despite the fact he has 
been in training for the last 2 years to act 
for Mr. Dulles in an emergency, and despite 
the fact that he has been Acting Secretary 
for 2 months with succession inevitable for 
several weeks. 

If all this is according to plan and not 
Just clumsy accident, there is cause to won- 
der if Mr. Herter is going to be something 
considerably less than principal adviser to 
the President in determination and execution 
of foreign policy—cause to wonder whether 
it is planned that Mr. Nixon may play a 
major role—even the major role—as spokes- 
man and negotiator for the President in 
foreign affairs. 

Renan Nrxon is a man of considerable 
abilities, and we cast no reflections upon 
them. But this is a system that won't work. 
We recall that other Presidents have by- 
passed their Socretaries of State and leaned 
heavily on the advice of their Colonel Houses, 
Harry Hopkinses, and Joe Davises. The his- 
torical record of those periods is not pleasant 


reading. 

Mr. Herter is an able man—the best avail- 
able by long public experience and by recent 
training as Under Secretary of State to suc- 
ceed Mr. Dulles. The Senate will confirm 
him promptly this week and next week he 
will fly to Europe to speak for America. 
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We hope the Impression produced by last 
week's events is false. If so, the President 
should speak up promptly. 

He should dispel even the slightest doubt 
that Chris Herter is Secretary of State in 
fact as well as in name. 


New Atom Smasker at the University of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 20,1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Wiscon- 
sin is extremely proud of its splendid 
record of valuable contributions to de- 
velopment and progress in science, as 
well as in other fields. 

Today I should like to call attention 
to a new development at the University 
of Wisconsin—the scheduled installation 
of a  10-million-electron-volt atom 
smasher. This machine is the second of 
its kind, and the first to be located in 
the United States, The other has been 
installed at the Atomic Energy Labora- 
tory in Ontario, Canada, 

Two years ago, the Atomic Energy 
Commission awarded the $1,050,000 
machine to the university's physics de- 
partment. According to reports, the 
atom smasher is now undergoing final 
factory testing and will be assembled on 
the campus this summer. 

We recall that two earlier atom 
smashers developed at the university, 
under the direction of its highly quali- 
fied staff, made an important contribu- 
tion to the development of the atomic 
bomb. 

As this new machine goes into ac- 
tion—in coordination with advanced 
work now underway—I believe it will 
better enable our Wisconsin scientists 
to continue making ‘their constructive 
contributions toward development in the 
field of atomic energy. 

To call attention to this forward step 
in the university's work in atomic 
science, as well as to pay tribute to the 
scientists who are performing so out- 
standingly in this fleld, I ask unanimous 
consent to have a brief article from a 
recent issue of the Janesville Gazette 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrconbd. 


_There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

New Arom SMASHER To Br INSTALLED AT 

UNIvERstry oF Wisconsin Is Fmst or Its 

EIND IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mapison—A $1,050,000 atom smasher 
awarded to the University of Wisconsin 
physics department 2 years ago by the 
Atomic Energy Commission will be delivered 
and assembled here this summer. 

The 10 million electron volt (Mey) ma- 
chine known as a tandem-style Van de 
Graaff, will occupy new underground quar- 
ters on the compus between Sterling and 
Birge Halls. 

Final laboratory tests are now being com- 
pleted by the manufacturer, High Voltage 
Engineering Corp., Burlington, Mass, Short- 
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ly the machine will be dismantled and 
shipped to Madison. 

The Wisconsin smasher is the second of 
its kind, and the first to be located in the 
United States. The other was installed this 
winter at the Atomic Energy of Canada 
laboratory near Chalk River, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

Allocation of this much-sought machine 
to the university recognizes previous work by 
nuclear experimenters Profs. Raymond Herb ` 
H. H. Barschall, Willy Waeberli, and Hugh 
T. Richards. 


USED AT LOS ALAMOS 


Professor Herb who designed and built 
two other atom-smashing machines now 
operating in Sterling Hall, also contributed 
to development of the new machine, 

He was the first to achieve a high yield 
negative ion source and to demonstrate the 
practicability of stripping electrons from 
negative ions with a gas. Both these de- 
velopments are incorporated in the new 
model, 

Two earlier Wisconsin atom smashers 
played an important role in the deyelop- 
ment of the atomic bomb. They were 
shipped to Los Alamos for top-secret re- 
search in the early 1940's, and one was re- 
turned here after the war. 

The new machine is basically a two-head- 
ed version of the earlier models. 


Negative charged ions are accelerated from 
ground potential by a positive electrode in 
the middle of the machine’s 34-foot vacuum 
tube. This step boosts particle energies to 
5 to 7 Mey—-the electric potential of the 
electrode. 

LEAVES POSITIVE CHARCE 


These particles then collide with the cloud 
of electrons surrounding gas molecules 
which are fed into the machine at this stage. 
In the collision, electrons—negative units of 
electricity—are stripped away leaying par- 
ticles with a positive charge. 

Since the accelerated particles have far 
greater momentum than the electron cloud, 
they continue undeviated after the collision. 
They receive a second 5- to 7-million-elec- 
tron-volt energy boost in moving from the 
electrode to ground potential at the opposite 
end of the tank. 

This second step in acceleration is why the 
machine is referred to as a two-headed Van 
de Graaff. Older machines are to a rough 
approximation just the first stage of the new 
system. 

For protons, which have a single negative 
charge when they leave the negative ion 
source and unit positive charge after colli- 
sion, the total energy gain is 1,014 million- 
electron volts. 


PRECISION WORK POSSISLE 


Oxygen negative fons contain nine elec- 
trons. If they lose five electrons in colli- 
slon—the greatest probabillty—peak energy 
after acceleration may be more than 30 mil- 
on- electron volts. 


Some exploration in this 10- to 30-million- 
electron-yolt range has already been done 
in the United States with cyclotrons, a circu- 
lar design atom smasher. But in these ma- 
chines precision work is difficult since par- 
ticle energies are not homogeneous and since 
the energy cannot be varied easily. 

Wisconsin physicists have done precision 
work in the 1- to 4-million-electron-volt 
range with their present machines, 

The new machine may make possible ex- 
periments with polarized particles, that is, 
particles whose spins are alined in the same 
direction. This experiment is of particular 
interest to university researchers because it 
will give much better information about 
particle disintegration in the atom-smash- 
ing process than has previously been avail- 
able. 
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DOORS 2 FEET THICK 


The underground facility to house the 
atom smasher has been built with funds 
from the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foun- 
dation (WARF). 

Three large underground rooms occupy 
nearly the entire distance between Sterling 
8nd Birge Halls. 

The machine's ion source will be housed In 
One room along with the 34-foot main tank 
Which is 8 feet in diameter. Coming out 
Of the tank the beams of particles will be 
bent 90° into a second room by magnets. 

This is the target area, where beams will 
Come off into three experimental stations, 

A third room, shielded with a 4-foot thick- 
Ness of iron-ore concrete to protect against 
radiation, will house the equipment for tak- 

data. Doors to the rooms are of solid 
Steel, 2 feet thick. 


Treatment of Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH: CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor an article from the Washington 
Post of April 18, 1959, by Mr. Drew Pear- 
Son, entitled “Bills on Cancer Defeated 
in Past.” 

Mr. President, I agree heartily with 
Mr, Pearson that we should continue re- 
Search and testing of anything that 
Might produce a cure or relief from any 
dreadful disease, whether it be discov- 
ered accidentally by a layman or by a 
highly technical expert. 

On March 25, 1959, I introduced a bill, 
S. 1540, providing for simple research 
and a testing program on burns using a 
Product made from a vegetable base 

wn as B-N-G solution. I hope very 
Much that this bill will be reported by 


the Armed Services Committee as soon. 


as possible, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BILLS ON CANCER DEFEATED IN PAST _ 
(By Drew Pearson) 


Miami—News that the inexorable spread 
Of cancer had finally forced the resignation 
ot John Foster Dulles as Secretary of State 
Came to Miami as the author of the cancer 
bill was eating lunch In a little restaurant. 

“It was over 20 years ago that we intro- 
duced the bill creating the National Cancer 
Institute,” said former Senator Claude Pep- 
Per, now an attorney in Florida. That was 
in 1937. The bill passed and carried an ap- 
Propriation of $500,000, But although the 
Cancer Institute was established, it did not 
Seem to have enough money to operate. So 
in 1946 Matt Neely, of West Virginia, and I 
introduced another bill appropriating $100 
Million to be spent until used up, to fight 
cancer. 
= “Our bill never passed,” Pepper recalled, 

and since then Senator after Senator has 
died of cancer. Now John Foster Dulles is 
Suffering tragically. 

“Matt Neely himself died of the disease he 
tried of eradicate. Senator Taft introduced 
& bill to appropriate $75 million to fight 
cancer, It did not pass and he died of the 
disease he tried to stamp out. So did Sen- 


-dent refused. 
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ator Wherry of Nebraska, Senator Vanden- 
berg, of Michigan, Senator Brien McMahon, 
of Connecticut. The march of death con- 
tinues. 

“What I wanted to do,” said Senator Pep- 
per, was to call together scientists from all 
over the world to fight cancer, Just as we 
got scientists from Italy, Hungary, Germany, 
and Denmark to help devise the atom bomb, 
so we should use scientists to fight cancer. 
This is one field where we and Russia can 
heartily cooperate.” 

DULLES WANTED TO QUIT 

Some people had the impression that John 
Foster Dulles was trying to cling to his job as 
Secretary of State until the very last minute. 
But during the last 2 weeks, nothing could 
haye been further from the truth. 

Repeatedly during that period, Secretary 
Dulles urged the President to accept his 
resignation. Just as frequently the Presi- 
Dulles argued that it was 
only fair to the man who would be his suc- 
cessor that he be given time to prepare for 
the series of foreign ministers conferences. 

Finally after Dulles had gone to the Air 
Force hospital in Palm Beach, Fla., and 
found that cancer cells probably had spread 
to his neck, he phoned the President in 
Augusta and sadly told him he didn’t think 
he had much time to live. 

Even then Eisenhower refused to listen. 
He told Dulles to return to Washington for 
further treatments. Independently, how- 
ever, Eisenhower checked with the medical 
authorities and found it was true that 
Dulles’ condition had worsened. 

Despite this, the President wouldn't give 
up. So he returned to Augusta from Wash- 
ington determined to hold off any announce- 
ment of Dulles’ resignation until the week- 
end. 

Later that afternoon Dulles called him to 
say that the newspapers were making it ap- 
pear he was determined to hang on to the 
job with his last dying breath. So he vir- 
tually demanded that the resignation be an- 
nounced immediately. 

Eisenhower asked him to sleep on the de- 
cision, and when Dulles insisted the next 
morning that his mind was made up, the 
President called a hasty press conference and 
made the long-awaited announcement. 


TWO UNBUDGEABLES 


It will take some time for historians to 
evaluate the happenings of the past 2 weeks. 
But in rapid succession two of the most 
unbudgeable leaders of the Western World 
have dropped out of current history, First, 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, the incorrigi- 
ble, unflinching foe of appeasing Russia, de- 
cided to retire for old age. Second, John 
Foster Dulles, Adenauer's close friend and 
supporter of a rigid stand for the reunifica- 
tion of Germany on Western terms, was 
forced to the sidelines by je spread of 


What will this mean to future history? 

As of today allied diplomats are hopeful, 
They say that the old rtand of the un- 
budgeables was getting us nowhere. Since 
conditions could have been no worse, they 
believe they can get better. 


Area Redevelopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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from an outstanding weekly newspaper 
in my State, the Exeter News-Letter, 
complimenting my colleague in the Sen- 
ate, Norris COTTON. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Exeter News-Letter, Apr. 9, 1959] 
Keep FIGHTING 


U.S. Senator Norris Corron appears to 
have his eye on the ball in calling the atten- 
tion of his constituents back home to the 
massive area redevelopment bill which re- 
cently passed the Senate. 

Under the provisions of the 6400 million 
piece of “pork,” Corron points out the fact 
New Hampshire tax money would help ball 
out once wealthy but now nearly bankrupt 
States like Michigan. 

Granite Staters who have tightened their 
belts and shortened sail when the economic 
horizon darkened, would not qualify for a 
penny of this Federal handout for the simple 
reason they lack the required degree of un- 
employment. 

“Self reliance and frugality will go out the 
window and the floodgates will be opened for 
a vast tide of expenditures with all kinds of 
discrimination and favoritism,” Corrow said, 
if the bill becomes law. 

Michigan, he sald, had dissipated its 
wealth on lush vote-getting welfare pro- 
grams, and the bill would have the effect of 
using New Hampshire tax money to provide 
Michigan with new industry, 

Although New Hampshire has a relatively 
small representation in Congress, we hope 
this will not be a deterrent to their creating 
a storm of protest over such an immoral bill. 

While conservatives in Congress are badly 
outnumbered they should bear in mind there 
are millions of unorganized people through- 
out the country who are frugal, thrifty, and 
dependent on a sound dollar for a respect- 
able existence. The continuing erosion of 
the fruits of their labor is a national scandal. 


The Administration Move Toward Pri- 


vate Financing for REA—A Darkening 
Outlook for Lighting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OP TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
President, the Rural Electricification 
Administration was originally set up in 
1935 to bring light, and it has accom- 
plished a fine result of bringing electric 
power to the farms and small communi- 
ties of this Nation. 


Yet, in spite of the great strides ac- 
complished in illumination, the outlook 
for REA during this administriation is 
dark. REA has tamed the mighty Ten- 
nessee and other large rivers to provide 
electrical power, but now it finds itself 
up against a different type of power. 
This is not the type of power generated 
by rushing water, it is the type produced 
by the rushing self-interest of a nation- 
wide business that wants REA, too. 

I feel that the effort to drive rural 
electric co-ops to private financing to 
obtain their loans for operation is poor- 
ly advised. I call the attention of my 
colleagues to the word loans—not grants 
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from the Government, but loans to help 
the family-sized farmer and others who 
otherwise perhaps could not afford it, to 
help themselves to have the power and 
lights which REA can bring. The 
money is loaned and must be paid back 
with interest. 

We are all familiar with the benefits 
which power from a rural electric co- 
op brings to a farm or small rural com- 
munity. The economic boost which REA 
has given has benefited not only agricul- 
tural economy, but the related fields of 
our farm machinery, home appliances, 
and other lines. 

The word interest is a very important 
one in this discussion, This move to- 
ward private financing for REA projects 
is in the self-interest of those who want 
REA out of the cheap power field. I 
need not say that these interest rates 
would skyrocket for rural electric co-ops 
if the administration's plan were 
adopted. 

REA has proved its worth and has 
shown it can work well if it is un- 
molested. It needs to continue its work 
for the benefit of our agricultural econ- 


omy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by Jay Richter 
which apepared in Texas Co-op Power 
magazine for April 1959, under the 
heading “Down the Chute to Wall 
Street?” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Down THE CHUTE TO WALL STREET? 
(By Jay Richter) 

White-haired Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN 
has a typical New Englander’s way of econo- 
mizing on words. When he read President 
Eisenhower's budget message proposals on 
farm policy, the veteran Vermont Republican 
delivered himself of one of the understate- 
ments of the year. 

Some of these proposals, AIKEN comment- 
ed drily, will be controversial. 

One of these controversial proposals would 
affect every farmer, suburb dweller, and bus- 
inessman served by a rural electric system. 
It is a revival of last year's Eisenhower plan 
to send rural electrics into the private money 
market for part of their financing; the big 
brother of the companion plan to raise inter- 
est rates to all REA borrowers. 

+ NO BILL YET 


The President's plan stirred up so little en- 
thusiasm on Capitol Hill last year that no 
Member of Congress bothered to introduce 
it as a bill. But the administration has made 
it clear that this Wall Street legislation will 
be proposed again this year. 

This private financing scheme poses a real 
threat to America’s rural electric consumers. 
At least that's the considered opinion of their 
elected officials, who didn’t hesitate to speak 
out on the subject at the recent annual 
meeting of National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association in Washington. 

There they unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion urging Congress to oppose any and all 
proposals which would increase the REA In- 
terest rate and /or send the rural electric sys- 
tems into the private money market for 
their financing.” 

In his message to Congress, the President 
uses language that sounds sweet and reason- 
able. He wants to strengthen the REA pro- 
gram, he says, and to help rural electrics 
meet their growing needs. The lawmakers 
weren't taken in by this soft talk. They 
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spotted the bitter pill under the sugar coat- 
ing. Here’s how they reacted: 

“The proposal on REA co-ops won't get 
anywhere,” AIEN said briefly. It's an 
opening wedge toward forcing the co-ops to 
go to commercial banks for money.” 

Another Republican Senator, THomas H. 
Kucuet, of California, went on record at the 
NRECA meeting that “The aspersions on REA 
interest and loan policies are a threat to the 
magnificently successful rural electrification 
program.” 

Senator Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Democrat, of Texas, had harsh words to say 
about the administration's financing pro- 
posals. “They want to send you down the 
chute * * * but we're not going to raise 
your interest rates, or send you to Wall 
Street.“ He warned meeting delegates, 
though, “You'll have to fight.” 

“If fighting and common sense will do the 
job,” said House Speaker Sam RAYBURN, 


“we'll keep rural electrification on the track 


it has been running on for nearly 25 years.” 
WHY BE CONCERNED? 


If these are attitudes that most Members 
of Congress are apt to share, why are rural 
electric leaders so concerned? If members of 
both parties in Congress agree that private 
financing would bring only harm, why 
should the rural electric consumers be con- 
cerned? 

The answer lies in the fact that the ad- 
ministration is clearly hoping to build up 
public backing for its plan, with the idea of 
eventually winning the war even if it loses 
the battle this year. 

Rural electric leaders see two dangers— 
either of which they believe could be fatal 
to many electric systems—in the idea of rais- 
ing funds in the private money market. 

First, if the systems have to approach Wall 
Street, they may not get the money they 
need. Bankers who lend money on this scale 
don't like to deal with borrowers who can't 
show substantial ownership in their business. 
And even today, most rural electrics don't 
have what bankers consider substantial 
equity. 

By the end of 1957, only 48 out of 948 
rural systems had a net worth of more than 
60 percent. Average for all systems was 
under 16 percent. Suppose these systems 
were turned loose to find the capital they 
need to serve the growing needs of their 
consumers? 

They probably would be told to run along 
and come back when they could show a better 
balance sheet—exactly as farmers were ad- 
vised to get along with kerosene lamps, be- 
fore REA. 

The second danger rural electric leaders 
see in private financing is cost. 


BOUND TO COST MORE 


Not even the administration spokesmen 
pretend that interest rates on funds raised 
from private sources would be anywhere near 
as low as REA's rate. 

So—the argument is not whether the cost 
of running the nonprofit systems would go 
up. It's how big the increase would be—and 
how much of this increase would have to be 
passed along to consumers in their monthly 
light. bills. 

Let's see what the men who manage the 
rural electrics think about the effect of 
higher interest rates on their systems. Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion surveyed them to find out. Forty-one 
percent replied. 

Thirty-five percent of the electric systems 
replying say that if there is any increase at 
all in the Interest they pay on new construc- 
tion loans, they will have to raise rates at 
once. 

Eighty-five percent of the systems reply- 
ing say they would have to raise rates if the 
interest goes as high as 4 percent. 

Almost all said higher interest rates would 
force them to cut down many of their present 
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services and construction activities, And 
good service is increasingly important, both 
to farmers and nonfarm consumers on the 
rural lines. 

Eventually, rural electric leaders believe. 
private financing and higher interest rates 
could kill off the nonprofit, rural electric sys- 
tems—force them to sell out to the com- 
mercial power companies. If this happened. 
those rural consumers fortunate enough to 
keep their electric service at all, probably 
would have to pay a good deal more for it. 

This is because the rural electrics carry a 
burden that the profit companies don’t 
have—the obligation to serve everyone in 
thinly populated, high-cost areas. If the 
nonprofit systems are forced to do this high- 
cost job with high-cost money, their leaders 
say they will eventually go under. 

Administration officials haye no similar 
surveys to back up their argument that many 
electric cooperatives are now strong enough 
to pay higher interest rates and begin to get 
their feet soaked in the private money mar- 
ket. Who's right? You decide. 


Unity of Purpose in the Coal Industry 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of this House have heard frequent 
reports during this session regarding the 
problems of the coal industry, and we 
have had introduced a number of meas- 
ures designed to establish a long-range 
program of coal research in an effort to 
stabilize this basic industry. The lead- 
ership of the coal industry on both the 
management and labor side has always 
been characterized by a high degree of 
realistic and independent thinking, and 
it is gratifying to note that their sense 
of realism has again asserted itself to 
bring about the formation of an organi- 
zation which will give them a proper 
vehicle by which they can seek answers 
to industrywide problems. I refer to the 
recently formed National Coal Policy 
Conference created as a joint effort of 
the coal producers, union leaders, rail 
carriers, and utility users. As a com- 
mentary on this new organization I 
would like to call your attention to the 
following syndicated column by the 
noted labor writer, Victor Riesel, which 
was published this week in several hun- 
dred newspapers: 

While blood once flowed and heads rolled 
in thin black dust, cabbages now roll in 
truckloads, symbolic of man’s ability to be 
decent to man after ali. 

It’s time now to talk of those cabbages and 
kings, too; namely, coal and John L. Lewis. 
It is time to talk of hunger in what once 
was bloody Harlan and in the other mine 
patches where husky men must sit jobless 
and weep inwardly while their womenfolk 
find work. 

While bus and train loads of AFL-CIO 
demonstrators from the big cities poured in 
on Washington the other day, gift truckloads 
of cabbages poured in on mine-laden Harlan 
County, Ky. The unemployed miners needed 
food; not demonstrations. 

While other labor leaders talked from the 
podium to the march on Washington, the 
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Mine union chiefs sat around tables talking 
With the leaders of the coal-carrying rail- 
Toads, the coal-burning utilities, and the 
Coal-digging companies. These men talked 
of the common good—saving their industry. 

Their time to talk aloud and in public 
Will come on April 27. That evening the 
Venerable white-haired giant, whom I have 
Called other things in past years, will stand 
on the dais amidst the men of industry. 
And despite his 78 thunderous years, John 
L. Lewis will be heard from again. 

This will be the banquet of the new Na- 
tional Coal Policy Conference. Its director 

Joseph E. Moody, head of the Southern 
Coal Producers Association; the man who 
did most to turn a gun-filled dynamite- 
laden, ciyil-war-torn industry into a vale 
Of peace, There are other models of co- 
Operative labor-management efforts, but this 

more model than the rest. 

John Lewis and his friends of mining and 
transport and power know they have a sick 
industry, But they want no subsidies, no 
handouts, They want to help themselves. 
That's why these giants, such men as George 

ve of the Consolidated Coal Co. and Philip 
Sporn of the American Electric Power Serv- 
ice Corp., have been conferencing with the 
United Mine Workers“ chiefs. 

Where once over 600,000 men hacked at 
the coal veins, now less than 185,000 go into 
the pits—and not each day at that. 

Those were the days when no President 
had his morning coffee before reaching for 

paper to glean whether he’d have an 
Afternoon coal crisis. Today that industry 
Needs to sell at least another 100 million 
tons a year to stay live. In Kentucky alone, 
of Old Bloody, there is a surplus of 
More than 40 million tons. 

Yet if Old King Coal totters just a little 
More, what will happen to the fuel power 
Needed by this Nation to defend itself? If 
the men of helmet lamps and pickaxes real- 
ize they will be working less and less and 
tell their sons to get the hell out of. the 
mine patches forever, who will dig coal? 

ere is no machine that can do it all either, 
Just as I have heard John L. growl that you 
Cannot mine coal with bayonets, you cannot 
Mine all coal with automatons. 

Leaders of the National Coal Policy Con- 
ference know that the industry will come 
into its own in two decades. Then the big 
Goni energy plants will guzzle the black 

But how to survive through the first 20 
Years of the spatial age? That is why Lewis 
and the industry have gathered. They have 
been ignored by the Government—which 
has special commissions for natural for 
atomic energy and for oil, but not for coal. 


People Are Not Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Journal Star of April 
15, 1959: 

PEOPLE Anx Not PROPERTY 

A totalitarian concept has been infiltrating 
American thinking. It is a concept that 
should be rooted out. 
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In its most dangerous form, it is the idea 
that people are assets of the state, But we 
see it also in the form of the belief that an 
executive is an asset of the corporation for 
which he works; or the belief that a corpora- 
tion may meddle in an employee's family af- 
fairs, on the theory that they affect the 
value of its assets. 

A few days ago, Dr. Dael Wolffe, executive 
oficer of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, said that men and 
women of higher education are national 
rather than local assets and, therefore, the 
Federal Government should pay for their 
education. 

Undoubtedly the Nation needs men and 
women of ability and education. In a sense, 
they are assets. But when we regard them 
as assets in which the Federal Government 
must invest money, we get to thinking of 
them as property of the state. It is a short 
step from that concept to the idea that the 
Federal Government should regiment people 
according to their ability, direct their train- 
ing, and assign them to work where they are 
most needed by the Government. 

A similar concept has infiltrated business 
and industrial thinking. When manage- 
ment says to an employee, “We have in- 
vested a lot of money in you,” it is imply- 
ing that the employee has become an asset 
(or the property) of the company. It is but 
a short step then to the concept of giving 
that man (and his wife, too) psychological 
tests, since the company has a right to 
know about its assets. 

The idea of being an asset, in this sense, 
is abhorrent to any person who has real un- 
derstanding of the dignity of human per- 
sonality. Only under collectivism do peo- 
ple surrender themselves to the state and 
become assets or liabilities. Only where to- 
talitarian ideas have infected business do 
employees and their families become busi- 
ness assets, 

People are Individuals. They must have 
liberty and freedom of choice. Great souls 
will not tolerate regimentation. 

Collectivism has infected our thinking 
more than we realize. We need a strong, 
new infusion of the philosophy of individ- 
ualism, the kind of thinking expressed in 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essay, “Self-Re- 
tance.” 


Our Liberties Versus Our Responsibilities 
in a Free Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the American Legion of Ohio pro- 
motes an essay contest among the high 
school students in Ohio. 

The subject assigned always has some 
connection with civic or governmental 
responsibility. 

This year, the subject assigned was 
“Our Liberties Versus Our Responsibili- 
ties in a Free Society.” 

Three winning essays are selected from 
each class group. I am proud of the 
fact that out of the 12 Ohio winners, 
one is from the Fourth Congressional 
district. 

Miss Virginia Etter of Piqua, Ohio, is 
one of the 10th grade winners. Her 
prize-winning essay is as follows: 
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Our Linertizs Versus OUR RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN A FREE SOCIETY 

Like the recurrent theme in a great sym- 
phony, the concern for personal liberty runs 
through and through the Constitution. The 
world has never had a good definition for 
the word liberty.“ We all declare ourselves 
in favor of liberty, but in using the word we 
do not all mean the same thing: From one 
viewpoint, it is the individual on the one 
hand and the powers of government and 
society on the other. From another view- 
point, it is the preservation of property 
rights against predatory demands of a multi- 
tude of forces. From still another viewpoint, 
in the context of the American scene, it is 
the freedom from external restraint or com- 
pulsion, the rights and immunities of all 
the citizens guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 
Our Bill of Rights which looks so simple 
when we first read it, is a dynamic, flexible, 
ever-expanding and growing definition of 
our fundamental rights and responsibilities. 

When we consider the citizen's responsi- 
bility in relation to his liberty we are dis- 
cussing our daily duties as citizens of a 
unique democratic system, and we are dis- 
cussing what should be the fundamental 
knowledge of many people. The duties in- 
volved can be stated in one simple sentence: 
Active participation in all the actions of 
governments on all levels. Actually, liberty 
demands responsibility: the two are so inter- 
woven that it is impossible to have one with- 
out the other. With this thought in mind, 
that liberty and responsibility are insepar- 
able, let us consider briefly the Bill of Rights. 

The first amendment guarantees the free- 
dom of religion, speech, press, assembly, and 
petition. The second and third, of less im- 
portance today, uphold the citizen's right to 
bear and enjoin the quartering of soldiers 
in private homes. The fourth amendment 
restricts searches and seizures in a citizens 
home without warrant. Amendments five, 
six, and eight constitute a bill of rights for 

persons, The 7th and 10th amend- 
ments restrict the power of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and limits the 
power of the Federal Government. 

What a heritage is ours. But certainly 
one cannot accept such Mberty without re- 
alizing the responsibility that comes with it. 
It has rightly been said a man has no more 
or fewer liberties than responsibilities. We 
should be careful to remember that liberty Is 
made up of the personal duty of the indi- 
vidual. The supreme need today is f 
greater number of men who haye an 
standing of liberty, its rights 
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tions, and who will by their speech and 
duct, influence their neighbors to acquire a 
like state of mind. 

The protection of liberty, which the Bill of 
Rights weaves into the fabric of our gov- 
ernmental obligations, is one of the most 


basic responsibilities of a democratic 
ciety. Despite the difficulty of drawing an 
unwavering line between the privileges of 
liberty and the necessity for responsibility, 
Government tn America has fostered and 
helped maintain a free and open society. 
Whatever faults may be found with Govern- 
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moral values which underlie those expecta- 
tions—have, on the whole, been well served 
by the democratic instruments at our dis- 
posal. The rights of a free people are the 
rich dividends of the willingness of men to 
invest time, energy, money, and sometimes 
life itself, to meet their obligations as citi- 
zens. 

If we today practice and Insist upon free 
discussion, respect the laws and institutions 
which surround us, participate in the com- 
mon life of our local, State, National, and 
international community—then we can say 
our responsibilities are truly our liberties. 
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Resolutions of Dairyland Power 
Cooperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that over the years the cooperative 
movement has assumed a tremendously 
important role in our economy. 

Over the years, co-ops have helped 
communities, particularly our farmers, 
to meet and resolve serious problems. 

Although co-ops cannot solve the 
whole problem, they have made a real 
contribution toward enabling farmers 
to better weather the economic storms. 

Recently I received a copy of a com- 
posite resolution with reference to cur- 
rent legislation adopted by the board of 
directors of the Dairyland Power Co- 
operative of La Crosse, Wis, Dairyland 
represents 27 member distribution co- 
operatives, serving in excess of 100,000 
farm homes and rural establishments. 

Recognizing the outstanding way in 
which this fine cooperative, as well as 
others, is serving its patrons, the farm 
economy, and bettering life in many 
communities, these resolutions, I believe, 
merit the attention of.the Congress, par- 
ticularly as they relate to problems in 
agriculture. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolutions be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DAIRYLAND POWER COOPERATIVE, 
La Crosse, Wis., April 15, 1959. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Witey: Our board of di- 
rectors at its last regular meeting passed a 
more or less com: te resolution with 
reference to current legislation that has come 
or will be coming to your attention in the 
immediate future. 

I know you have a sincere interest in our 
program and I felt getting this resolution 
into your hands would be helpful to you. 
We sincerely appreciate your interest and 
efforts in our behalf. 

Thanks for all past favors and I hope to 
see you one day in the near future. Best 
personal regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
DAMYLAND POWER COOPERATIVE, 
JOHN P, MADGETT, 
General Manager. 
EXCERPT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE MEETING 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF DAMYLAND 
POWER COOPERATIVE OF MARCH 20, 1959 


The board of directors of Dairyland Power 
Cooperative, representing 27 member distri- 
bution cooperatives, serving In excess of 
100,000 farm homes and rural establish- 
ments, does hereby go on record in support 
of and in opposition to certain measures 
now pending in Congress as follows: 

“In support of: 

“(a) Senate Resolution 21, introduced by 
Senator AIKEN and others, to show congres- 
sional intention for the construction of the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936 as it was 
construed prior to the ruling of the Comp- 
troller General of July 1958, which ruling 
was adverse to the interests of rural elec- 
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tric cooperative borrowers and their con- 
sumers: 

“(b) Senate bill 144 and House of Rep- 
resentatives bill 1321 known as the Hum- 
phrey-Price bill, to restore to the REA Ad- 
ministrator the loanmaking authority which 
the Secretary of Agriculture took away from 
him. 


“(c) Senate bill 931 and House of Repre- 


‘sentatives bill 3460 to give Tennessee Valley 


Authority the right to issue revenue bonds 


to finance needed power generating capacity. 
The passage of this bill is important to the 
many rural electric cooperatives served with 
wholesale power by TVA and is based on 
sound principle. 

„d) The House of Representatives bills 
8289 and 1591, introduced by Congressmen 
Tatum and Mus, for natural resource 
development, and to reestablish Congress as 
a predominant policymaking body in deter- 
mining feasibility and cost allocations of 
multipurpose development river projects. 

“(e) Senate bill 683, Introduced by Sena- 
tor Gorr, providing an accelerated power 
program of vital concern and benefit to all 
of the citizens of our country. 

“The board of directors of Dalryland 
Power Cooperative is unalterably opposed to 
the REA interest rate increase bills, includ- 
ing House of Representatives bills 372 and 
1781, and other bills which may be intro- 
duced of a similar nature. Retention of 
the present REA interest rate is essential 
if the rural electrification program being 
carried on by rural electric cooperatives the 
country over is not to be serlously endan- 
gered. Vigorous opposition is also justified 
against proposals to eliminate loan financing 
by Rural Electrification Administration in 
favor of Wall Street financing, and to those 
bills introduced by Congressmen Mason 
(HR. 198), Curtis (H.R. 3150), and Davis 
(H.R. 3848) designed to put a punitive and 
discriminatory tax on cooperatives. Even 
though these bills as introduced might not 
apply to rural electric cooperatives they are 
based upon faulty premise and have the 
very obvious purpose of hampering and in- 
juring agricultural cooperatives. 

“It is further resolved that copies of this 
resolution stating the position of the board 
of directors of Dairyland Power Cooperative 
be sent to all Senators and Congressmen 
in the areas scrved by Dairyland and its 
members.” 


A Solid, United Hemisphere 
SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, when a per- 
son goes to a foreign land, either for a 
visit or to live, the first impression is 
of the things that are different. Cus- 
toms are different, languages are differ- 
ent, traditions are different, sometimes 
the color of the skin is different. These 
are the things that stand out. 

During the 10 years I lived in a for- 
eign country, the biggest lesson I learned 
was that “different” is not the same as 
“worse.” I looked the two words up one 
time in the dictionary and they are not 
synonymous. A thing can be different 
without necessarily being worse. Some- 
times I think the English word that 
causes more trouble in the world than 
any other is the four-letter word “only.” 
“This is our way—ergo, it is the only 
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way.” Now, it is a good way, we like 
it, we are proud of it, but it is not neces- 
sarily the only good way. Sometimes 
we create animosity around the world 
or alienate others largely because, with , 
all good intentions, we are so sure of our 
way being the best or the only way that 
we give the impression of failing to ap- 
preciate that other folks are just as 
justifiably and properly proud of their 
way as we are of ours. 

But as one continues to live in the 
other country, what one becomes more 
and more conscious of are not the things 
that are different, but the things that 
are alike; the deep things, the love of 
home and of family and of country, pride 
of culture, and the desire that things 
be better for their children tomorrow 
than they are today. These are the same 
all around the world. 

There is no better demonstration of 
this than here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The things on which we agree 
and the interests that unite us far out- 
weigh the differences and the things that 
divide. There is no better example of 
the capacity of peoples with different 
backgrounds and cultures and traditions 
to live together in good will and mutual 
respect and cooperaton for the benefit 
of all. The unities are deeper and 
broader based than the difficulties that 
arise from time to time. There is more 
to be happy about in the relations be- 
tween our countries than there is to be 
embarrassed or upset about. 

Actually, we can be proud of the be- 
havior of both sides. First, we can be 
proud of the overall record of our 
country in the Western Hemisphere. 

We could have seized control or im- 
posed our will on the hemisphere at 
almost any time in the last 150 years, 
but we never did. We declared a policy 
that guaranteed the independence of 
the American States from external domi- 
nation, including our own domination, 
and we stuck to it. It was not a Demo- 
cratic or a Republican policy; it was & 
U.S. policy. No matter what party was 
in power, Latin America knew, and the 
whole world knew, that the United States 
would not permit any European systems 
or sovereignties to establish themselves 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

With all the mistakes that we freely 
admit have been made, mistakes due 
more to oversight or neglect than to 
action or to intent, the basic record of 
the United States is one in which we 
can take satisfaction. 

Equally we can pay tribute to and be 
proud of the record of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. It is much harder to be 
the smaller brother than to be the bigger 
one. On the whale, these countries have 
exhibited great maturity and under- 
standing, sometimes under difficult cir- 
cumstances and despite irritating provo- 
cations. This demonstration of giving 
first importance to the fundamental 
likenesses and common concerns is the 
best assurance of steadily improving re- 
lations in the future—deeper under- 
standing and greater cooperation in 
working for the things that are in the 
best interests of all of us. 

I commend my colleague on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs for the fine 
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leadership which, as has already been 
Said here, he has been giving to his Sub- 
Committee on the Western Hemisphere. 
When it has sometimes been neglected 
by us a bit, it was not deliberate, but in 
a Sense constituted a compliment to the 
Latin American nations. It evidenced 
that we had every confidence in their 
friendship and understanding and stead- 
fastness, just as we expected them to 
have confidence also in ours. But even 
your own family things go better if 
Jou do not take your loved ones too much 
for granted. They know that you are 
loyal and devoted to them, but they like 
it better if you take pains to reaffirm 
your attitude every once in a while. 
Mr. Speaker, it is important to take 
advantage of Pan American Day and 
every occasion that comes along to speak 
Out in behalf of the good things that 
Stand out in our hemisphere—the un- 
breakable ties of common interest, of 
yalty, and of common dedication to 
the basic values of freedom and democ- 
Tacy. Those are the things that we can 
tightly emphasize. They are even 
Stronger today than in the past. The 
Very fact that more of the smaller coun- 
will speak up right to our face about 
Matters where they believe we are in the 
Wrong, is a sign of better relations, not 
Of deteriorating relations. 
I look forward to the next decade as 
the best in the history of our hemisphere. 
e are going to try our best to achieve 
t, and I know the wonderful group 
Of fine people most of us have been priv- 
Ueged to meet from Latin America are 
going to try their best. Together we will 
Continue to make headway toward this 
Eosl of a really solid, united hemisphere. 


Verrazzano Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, 435 
years ago, on April 17, 1524, the first 
White man entered New York Bay and 
discovered Manhattan Island. 

man was the great Italian navi- 

Bator and explorer, Giovanni da Ver- 

o: & man whose name should 

Tank with those of Columbus, Vespucci, 

and Magellan, but who instead, has 

largely forgotten and ignored. He 

is rarely, if ever, mentioned in the text- 

ks and his history is only known to 

a few scholars. Yet, the fact remains 

t, 85 years before Henry Hudson and 

96 years before the Mayflower pilgrims, 

€rrazzano had come to these shores, 

explored them carefully, and told Eu- 
rope about them. 

Giovanni da Verrazzano was born 
near Florence about 1485. His family 
Was engaged in the trading of spices, 

and other precious commodities 
from the Orient. Quite early in life 
Giovanni acquired his geographical and 
Nautical knowledge in Egypt and Syria. 
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He made his first trip to the New World 
in 1508 at the age of 23. Some years 
later he attracted the attention of the 
King of France who decided to send 
Verrazzano to discover a northwest pas- 
sage to Asia. In January 1524, there- 
fore, the navigator set sail on the 100- 
ton, 3-masted Dauphine. More than 3 
months later he landed on the coast of 
North Carolina and named the new con- 
tinent Francesca, after the King. He 
then proceeded northward as far as 
Newfoundland. En route the Dauphine 
anchored in New York Bay and was 
greeted by a group of surprised Indians 
whom Verrazzano described as agree- 
able, friendly, and pleasant. Unfortu- 
nately, the stay was cut short by an un- 
favorable wind, but not before New York 
was given its first name of Angoulgeme. 
A few years after this historic expedi- 
tion Verrazzano, while exploring new 
lands, was captured by the natives and 
killed. 

The contributions of Verrazzano to 
American history are many. He was 
the first man to chart and name the 
harbors, bays, capes, and islands that 
he discovered, thus opening the path to 
other voyagers who have come to these 
shores in ever-growing numbers since 
then. The principal merit of this great 
Italian, however, stems from the fact 
that he was the first European to sail to 
our shores with the express purpose of 
exploring them. His voyage has been 
called one of the most scientific and 
purposeful of all those made in the 16th 
century and his report of the voyage one 
of the most accurate of those written at 
that time. 

Thus Verrazzano Day should serve to 
keep awake the appreciation and knowl- 
edge of our great historical heritage and 
as a reminder of the cultural relations 
between the Old and New Worlds that 
had their beginnings with the famous 
Florentine explorer, Giovanni da Ver- 
razzano. It should also serve as just 
one more reminder of the great contri- 
butions made by the Italians to these 


` United States. 


From Verrazzano and Columbus down 
through the ages to LaGuardia and 
Fermi the Italians have left their mark 
on American history and culture. 


Toll Charges for the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Are Grossly Inadequate and Once 
Again the American Taxpayer Is 
Headed for Another Multi-Million-Dol- 
lar Ride 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, it was announced that the United 
States and Canada had formally set the 
tolls which ships will be charged to use 
the St. Lawrence Seaway when it opens 
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late in April. The tolls as announced for 
from Montreal to Lake Erie will be 6 
cents on each ton of a ship’s official 
weightplus 42 cents for each ton of bulk 
cargo or 95 cents a ton on general cargo. 

In my opinion, these tolls will prove to 
be grossly inadequate and once again 
the poor taxpayer will be taken for an- 
other multi-million-dollar ride. The 
public who today pays for practically all 
of the costs of maintaining our entire 
system of inland waterways, is probably 
getting used to paying and paying for 
facilities which benefit only a handful. 
But that doesn't make it right. 

It is inconceivable how the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, the American principal in drafting 
the tolls, can accomplish with the an- 
nounced tolls the mandate of the Con- 
gress which is self-liquidation within 50 
years of the $128 million cost. It is go- 
ing to be utterly impossible to follow this 
mandate with inadequate toll charges 
which are based on highly speculative 
volumes and an estimate of prospective 
traffic volume which exceeds the prac- 
tical capacity of the facilities soon to be 
opened. 
| In addition to the provisions of law 
regarding self-liquidation through toll 
revenues, there were important economic 
considerations which Congress must 
have certainly recognized when it was 
decided that tolls would be charged. 
One of the most important of these con- 
siderations was the seaway’s effect on 
the overall costs and adequacy of the 
Nation’s transportation system. Unless 
the seaway is fully self-supporting, with 
no element of subsidy to the users, it 
cannot possibly contribute to the true 
economy of the whole transportation 
picture. In a competitive transportation 
situation, inadequate tolls are going to 
create uneconomic transportation pat- 
terns by shifting traffic from less costly 
methods to the more costly, subsidized 
method. ` 

These inadequate toll charges which 
will not cover full costs place the rail- 
roads on a standby basis. This con- 
sequence will be all the more serious 
and disruptive because the seaway is 
only a part-time transportation facility, 
whereas the Nation for its commerce 
and defense requires dependable trans- 
portation services in both summer and 
winter. The Nation’s transportation re- 
quirements for defense obviously do not 
cease with the close of the navigation 
season, nor does its commerce hibernate. 

Subsidizing the seaway, through in- 
adequate tolis, further aggravate these 
factors of instability, with seasonal dis- 
turbances of employment. This is in 
direct conflict with existing aims of na- 
tional policy to encourage stability of 
employment conditions in the United 
States and in its several industries, in- 
cluding the railroads. 

To arrive at the charges just an- 
nounced, the Seaway Corporation, in 
estimating the annual tonnage that the 
seaway could handle, is as far off first 
base as were the cost estimates pre- - 
sented in 1954 to the Congress to gain 
approval of the project. The cost esti- 
mates have now proven to be unrealistic 
and it is just a matter of time before 
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there will be two outs. The official esti- 
mate of the annual capacity of the sea- 
way has been for sometime 50 million 
tons—and now a seaway official has said 
that it may reach 75 million tons. All 
I can say about both of these estimates 
is: fantastic. And I will tell you why. 

The main purpose in deepening the St. 
Lawrence was to encourage oceangoing 
vessels having a draft of 27 feet or less 
to serve inland ports on the Great Lakes. 
In order to reach those ports, these ships 
must pass through the only connecting 
link between Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie, the Weiland Canal. 

The capacity of the Welland Canal has 
generally been recognized as the crit- 
ical limiting factor governing the volume 
of traffic that can move through the sea- 
way. It is amazing to me why the U.S. 
Tolls Committee in its report of last June 
said nothing about this very vital mat- 
ter although a press release accompany- 
ing the report mentioned a maximum 
tonnage of cargo of 60 million tons at 
Welland. There was absolutely no ex- 
planation of how the figure, which of 
course is totally unrealistic, was picked 
out of thin air. 

The records show that the peak traffic 
volume through the Welland Canal was 
23 million tons in 1956. While I rea- 
lize that the deepening of the canal and 
the seaway to allow passage of ships 
having drafts up to 27 feet will mean 
that ships with greater tonnage capacity 
will use the facilities, it is utterly ri- 
diculous to assume that the tonnage 
capacity at Welland will ever within the 
forseeable future reach 60 million tons 
a year. This, believe it or not, is more 
than 2% times the traffic which has 
ever passed through the canal in 1 year. 

Gentlemen you must understand that 
the agreed-upon tolls were set using this 
fantastic tonnage capacity as a starting 
point and I am sure you are wondering 
how the Government is ever going to 
recoup its investment. You can stop 
wondering because there is not one 
chance in a thousand that it will. 

How am I going to tell my friends back 
in Altoona, Pa., where the only water we 
have is Brush Run, which is deep enough 
for canoes after the rainy season, that 
they are going to help pay for the deficit 
which the Government faces because of 
inadequate tolls for the seaway? They 

know they are helping to con- 
tribute close to $40 million each year just 
to maintain navigation on our inland 
waterways system and many more mil- 
lions to improve it. Soon they will be 
asked to help defray the costs of the sea- 
way. 

And what about the Great Lakes, the 
nearest of which is almost 200 miles from 
my district. In a recent statement, com- 
menting on the fact that the imposition 
of any tolls on the seaway constituted a 
distinct threat to the economic well be- 
ing of the Great Lakes area, Adm. Lyndon 
Spencer, president of the Lake Carriers’ 
Association, said: : 

The Gerat Lakes are a natural highway for 
moving grain from western growing centers to 
eastern consuming centers, 


Certainly the Great Lakes are a 
natural highway that no ships could use 
unless harbors were deepened, locks 
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maintained, and channels dredged. Do 
you know how much the Government has 
spent to date on this natural highway— 
more than $500 million of your money 
and mine. 

Many people have said that the reces- 
sion caused most of the unemployment in 
the railroad industry that exists today. 
Perhaps it caused some layoffs, but to me 
a principal cause has and will continue to 
be the Government’s subsidizing the 
water carriers. This must be curtailed. 

But let us get back to the Welland 
Canal and its capacity. I wonder if the 
Development Corporation when it sug- 
gested the tolls which are supposed to 
cover the costs of the seaway understood 
what the workable capacity of Welland 
meant. Certainly much more is involved 
than figuring the maximum number of 
lockages that can be performed per day 
and multiplying by the number of days 
in the navigation season to obtain a 
total of physical capacity in lockages. If 
they made this kind of mathematical 
caper, we are in for trouble. 

In determining tonnage capacity, al- 
lowances should have been made for in- 
terruptions because of adverse weather 
and accidents. More important still is 
the fact that the traffic will not flow with 
uniform regularity all hours of the day, 
in all days of the peak month, in all 
months of the navigation season, or from 
one navigation season to another, These 
variations of traffic have a pronounced 
downward effect upon the practical ca- 
pacity of the canal and should have been 
used as a basis in formulating toll levels 
to cover costs, 


Available data clearly show that traffic 
at Welland is not evenly spaced through- 
out the navigation season, but starts off 
slowly, rises to a summer peak, and 
tapers off with the approach of cold 
weather. Therefore, any calculation of 
Welland’s capacity that treats every day 
or month of the navigation season as 
equivalent is certain to involve substan- 
tial error and cannot represent the effec- 
tive capacity. 

So it is also with respect to year-to- 
year variations in traffic resulting from 
fluctuations in the general economy. 
This simply means that the top capacity 
of Welland, whatever it may be, will not 
be used every year, owing to business 
fluctuations affecting such major com- 
modities as ore, grain, coal, as well as 
others. On the average, over a period of 
years, it is unlikely for this reason that 
the full annual capacity of Welland 
would be used to a greater extent than 
90 percent, since the capacity cannot be 
exceeded but utilization will frequently 
fall below it. Over the 10 years from 
1948 through 1957, for example, the vol- 
ume of bulk freight on the Great Lakes 
ranged from a high of 200 million tons 
in 1953 to a low of 151 million tons in 
1954. A realistic determination of toll 
levels should have taken these cyclical 
fluctuations into account. 

Summing up all of these pertinent con- 
siderations, and giving them a realistic 
evaluation, points out clearly that the 
effective capacity of Welland cannot ex- 
ceed 40 million tons and will be less than 
that year in and year out. This would 
allow for a maximum of 7,200 transits, 
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with more large vessels than have used 
the canal up to now and fewer possibili- 
ties than in the past for multiple transits. 
It also allows for greater average cargo 
tonnage per vessel transited, but there 
appears to be no reason to assume that 
the average cargo tons per transit will 
exceed 5,500 tons at any time in the fore- 
seeable future, which is more than twice 
as great as the average in recent years. 
There will be very probably some larger 
vessels, but there will also continue to be 
many small ones and empty ones to keep 
the average size of the vessels from soar- 
ing as the unrestrained optimists have 
led us to believe. 

I am sure that if you agree with my 
analysis of the cargo tonnage capacity 
of Welland, which I think is very realis- 
tic, it goes without saying that the 40 
million ton figure provides the top limit 
of tonnage that should have been taken 
as a basis for determining appropriate 
tolls for the St. Lawrence Seaway. and 
for Welland. 

Unfortunately for the taxpayer, the 
Tolls Committee in recognition of the 
functional relationship between the St. 
Lawrence and the Welland Canal has set 
the maximum seaway traffic at 50 million 
tons compared with 60 million tons for 
Welland. The difference of 10 million 
tons is principally accounted for by in- 
terlake traffic which does not use the St. 
Lawrence River. Very probably this 
interlake traffic will expand and further 
reduce the remaining seaway traffic po- 
tential as affected by Welland. 

Since my analysis shows that the Tolls 
Committee has overestimated the Wel- 
land capacity by at least 20 million tons, 
it has likewise overestimated the avail- 
able traffic potential of the seaway in the 
St. Lawrence by at least the same 
amount. Hence, the maximum traffic for 
the seaway will be no more than 30 mil- 
lion tons instead of 50 million tons. This 
means that the seaway revenues as cal- 
culated by the Tolls Committee on the 
basis of the agreed upon tolls will suffice 
to cover only 60 percent of the seaway 
costs, thus falling far short of the re- 
quirements of law with respect to self- 
liquidation. 

It is indeed unfortunate that those 
responsible for setting the tolls did not 
fully take into account a realistic ton- 
nage capacity for Welland. If they had 
it would have been clear that consider- 
ably higher tolls were necessary to effect 
self-liquidation within the required pe- 
riod. I am sure the higher tolls would 
not have discouraged ships from using 
the seaway because traffic that will be- 
come firmly attached to this route as the 
most advantageous means of transporta- 
tion can afford to pay full-cost tolls. I 
can see no need to offer a bargain variety 
of tolls for traffic which can be realis- 
tically expected to develop for the sea- 
way on an economic basis. And yet, this 
is what has been done as the seaway 
prepares to open for its navigation sea- 
son. 

Although the law states that a review 
of the situation must be made before 
July 1, 1964, this is much too long to wait 
if we are ever going to rectify the mis- 
takes that have already been made. I 
therefore strongly urge that the St. 
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Lawrence Seaway Development Corpo- 
ration should insist that, after the close 
of the navigation season in 1960, a re- 
view of the toll charges be made to de- 
termine how much the tolls should be 
raised. After two full seasons, sufficient 
Statistics should have been developed 
Which will show whether we are collect- 
ing enough to cover our costs. Iam sure 
ese figures when they are made pub- 
lic, will show the absolute necessity for 
an upward readjustment of tolls 

for the seaway and the canal. 


Outdoors Unlimited Program of Con- 
servation of Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, the pres- 
€rvation and sound use of our water, 
forests, soil, mineral, wildlife, and other 
Aspects of our outdoor heritage is, indeed, 
8 challenge confronting our Na- 

on. 

This is particularly true, since, in 
many regions, the expansion of urban 
Areas and industrial activities overflows 
onto the countryside and often wipes out 
Many natural out- of-door areas. 

Consequently, we face a real chal- 

e in the need for vigilant protection, 
preservation, conservation, and proper 
utilization of the remaining natural 
heritage. 

Today I should like to call attention 

a program in Wisconsin, Outdoors 
Unlimited, aimed at uniting conserva- 
tion-minded individuals, clubs, and busi- 
Nesses in a coordinated effort for in- 
telligent and frugal use of our natural 
resources and the perpetuation of our 
Wholesome and traditional outdoor 
forms of recreation. $ 

Through the years too much of our 
Nation's priceless top soil has already 
been lost to erosion. Many of our 
streams have been polluted and other ir- 
replaceable resources have been dissi- 
Pated or lost completely. 

The program, Outdoors Unlimited, is 
undertaking a constructive approach to 
the preservation of our outdoor areas. 
I ask unanimous consent to have a 
Tésumé of its objectives printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Natural resources: Outdoors Unlimited will 
actively promote judicious, long-range plan- 
ning of natural resource utilization. 

Wildlife: Outdoors Unlimited will strive 
for the preservation and improvement of our 
Temaining wildlife habitat, and will seek to 
Testore all possible habitat areas that have 
already been destroyed. 

Outdoor recreation: Outdoors Unlimited 
will defend and seek to enhance our public 
heritage of outdoor recreation, promote ad- 
8 farmer-hunter cooperation programs, 

Legislation: Outdoors Unlimited will pro- 
vide an organized medium with which to op- 
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pose legislation contrary to the interests of 
conservation, and will promote favorable leg- 
islation. ; 

Watersheds: Outdoors Unlimited will work 
for and promote a greatly accelerated up- 
stream watershed improvement program that 
will reduce flooding, minimize siltation, con- 
serye topsoil, advance water utilization, and 
Improve wildlife habitat. 

Research: Science is our hope for the fu- 
ture. Outdoors Unlimited will promote con- 
tinued and increased conservation research 
so that improving resource utilization and 
development may keep pace with our ad- 
vancing population. 

Education: Statutory laws and hnman pol- 
icies and techniques are not permanent. 
They are merely a fluid part of our “passing 
parade.” Permanent victory in conserva- 
tion cannot be achieved without u broad an 
continuing program of education. Outdoors 
Unlimited will work to promote public con- 
servation education. 

Public rights: Outdoors Unlimited will 
work to stop private exploitation of public 
wildlife and other natural resources. 

Safety: Outdoors Unlimited will formulate 
programs of hunter education, gun and boat 
safety, and otherwise promote public free- 
dom to enjoy our great out of doors. 

Unity: While individual sportsmen, con- 
servationists and conservation groups have 
minor differences relating to hunting and 
fishing, regulations, etc., they virtually all 
agree on the fundamental principles of con- 
servation. We must not allow petty differ- 
ences to disunite us and frustrate the cause 
of conservation. Outdoors Unlimited will 
work to promote unity among our various 
outdoor groups. 


District Home Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN +» 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, in his 
famous Cataline oration, that great 
Roman statesman, Cicero, spoke seven 
words which legions of schoolboys over 
the intervening centuries have com- 
mitted to memory. These words are: 

Quo usque tandem abutere, Catalina, 
patientia nostra. 

How long, oh Cataline, will you abuse our 
patience? 

The sense of frustration which Cicero 
expressed in the Roman Senate is one 
that we experience from time to time in 
this modern forum of representative 
government. 

It is one that aptly describes my per- 
sonal sentiments when I contemplate 
the situation of home-rule legislation in 
this body today. After years of study 
and despite the broad support for this 
bill, we have, at this hour, gotten exact- 
ly nowhere in obtaining consideration of 
the bill by the District Committee. 

It is not as if this legislation were new 
or revolutionary. This home-rule bill 
has passed the Senate four times in the 
last five Congresses. It is presently be- 
ing heard by the Senate District Com- 
mittee. 

It is rot that there is no interest in 
the bill. Twenty-three members of this 
House, of both parties, have introduced 
the legislation. 
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It is not that the bill has no urgency 
attached to it. The president of the Dis- 
trict Commissioners has characterized it 
as the most important piece of legisla- 
tion affecting the District before the 
Congress. 

Nor can one say that there is little 
sentiment in favor of home rule in the 
District itself. In the District Demo- 
cratic primary of 1956, nearly 80 percent 
of he voters expressed their support. 
Similarly, in a recent Republican mail 
poll, two-thirds were for it. 

No, it is not lack of support, lack of 
interest or lack of importance that have 
stalled action. It is because there is 
wide support and interest—because the 
majority of the Members of this House 
are anxious to vote in favor of home- 
rule legislation—that the legislative 
process has been obstructed. Such ob- 
structionism abuses our patience. How 
long will it last? 


What Price Steel? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr, GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which appears on the editorial page of 
the Washington Post of today. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT Price STEEL? 


The exchanage of letters between the 12 
steel companles and David McDonald, the 
leader of the steel union, shows that both 
parties want to hold the line at the expense 
of the other. 

There is little hope for a common platform 
regarding the gains of productivity either, 
unless there is third party intervention in 
the public interest. 

With steel wages well above the national 
average it is not in the public interest to 
ralse them. The gain of the increased pro- 
ductivity should be passed on to the con- 
sumer in the form of lower prices, just as it 
was recently done by the soft coal and the 
can industries. 

Siince the unions are primarily interested 
in getting something for their members, and 
the leaders of the industry only in their 
stockholders, it is time for a new approach 
to get for the consumer his due, and stop 
Inflation. 

Whether the public notice proposed by 
Senator O'MaHOoNEY would suffice or a utllity- 
type regulation envisaged by Senator GORE 
would be necessary depends on the outcome 
of the forthcoming steel contract negotia- 
tions. In the past 10 years the steel contract 
became a pattern for the rest of the indus- 
try, and a lot of our economic and financial 
problems are caused by the unduly high steel 
profits which made it impossible for the 
industry to deny wage increases which the 
rest of the economy could not afford. 

Besides raising the wages to a level which 
is too high for the less concentrated and 
protected sectors of our economy, the stecl 
industry proceeded to levy an extra toll 
on the consumer amounting to about 81 
Dillion per annum. Thus, in the postwar 
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years the steel industry could rebuild and 
expand its facilities to the tune of about 
$10 billion, not by raising funds in the mar- 
ket, but by charging its customers not only 
for its products but for its plants. 

It also increased dividends far beyond the 
increase granted to its workers, and gave its 
executives substantial extra benefits in stock 
options, These stock options feed on infla- 
tion because the executives have a vested in- 
terest in higher stock prices. 

Some of the already published preliminary 
reports indicate, and Wall Street analysts 
estimate, that steel profits will exceed in 
1959 all previous earning records, and will 
be about 50 percent higher than in 1958. 
The substantial rise in profits is due to in- 
creased productivity and to a 15-percent cut 
in the labor force. 

The real issue in the present steel contract 
negotiation is the future of the 200,000 un- 
employed steelworkers who lost their jobs 
to the increased use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. There is no. hope for reemploy- 
ment for them in the steel industry, and 
neither a shorter workweek nor a 3-month 
vacation every 5 years would solve the prob- 
lem 


The victims of automation in the steel and 
automobile industries must be relocated to 
other jobs, and judging from the preliminary 
skirmishes between the representatives of the 
industry and the unions there is little in- 
clination by either party to face this and act 
accordingly. The burden of providing for 
the unemployed is left to the community. 
The high profits of the industry and the 
high wages of the steelworkers thus present 
a problem of public interest. 

With profits for the leader of the steel in- 
dustry, rising from $7.47 per ton in 1953 to 
2220 at present, it is clear that there is ample 
room for a cutback in prices. A reduction of 
5 percent would leave profits of about $12.50 
per ton for the United States Steel Corp. 
and would assure net profits of about $6 per 
common stock, more than twice the average 
earnings of 1946-54, and about the same as 
in the highly prosperous 1955-58 period. 

A 5-percent cut in steel prices would be less 
than the cut announced by the can com- 
panies paying the same wages as the steel 
industry, and it would save the consumer 
more than a billion dollars a year, 

This could change public psychology from 
inflationary expectations to confidence in 
steady growth assisted by a sound dollar. It 
could help to restore the disturbed balances 
of our economy and could absorb the laid- 
off workers in the steel and automobile in- 
dustries. EUGENE Havas. 

WASHINGTON 


A High School Student’s Faith ia America 
Lives on After Her Untimely Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following essay which 
won the district VI competition in New 
York State in the national Good Citi- 
zens Essay Contest sponsored by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Miss Cynthia Maurer of Franklin, N.Y. 
a high school senior submitted the essay, 
and shortly thereafter was killed in an 
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automobile accident. The judges were 
not advised of the tragic interim death, 
and Miss Maurer’s essay won the district 
prize. Though the author has met an 
untimely death, her words, symbolic of 
the faith of young Americans in their 
Government, live on: 
THE DIGNITY OF MAN UNDER OUR REPUBLIC 


Our great American Republic was founded 
upon the concept of the dignity of man—the 
belief that every individual, however, 
humble, is of infinite worth in the eyes of 
God, and the firm conviction that his sacred 
rights ought not to be infringed upon. 

Our forefathers were aware that they were 
not being treated as creatures of worth. 
They were denied representation in the Gov- 
ernment which made the laws under which 
they had to live. Their legislatures had no 
voice with which to speak out against in- 
justice. So these men came together and 
began the task of establishing a Republic 
where tyranny would not rob man of his 
God-given dignity. And one of them, 
Thomas Jefferson, took up his pen and wrote 
a most perfect summation of the dignity of 
man: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

In these words, the cornerstone of a 
mighty nation was lald. 

Innumerable changes have been wrought 
in our country since the days of Thomas 
Jefferson. Technological progress has eased 
man’s burdens by creating devices to do a 
large share of his work. Agricultural ad- 
vances have made possible the production of 
a vast bounty of life-giving food. 

We Americans can be justly proud of our 
great Republio, for in it we see the realiza- 
tion of the dream that men have cherished 
since time began. A way of life where the 
dignity of man cannot be crushed under 
the brutal heel of tyranny. 

Let us ever hold fast to our great Ameri- 
can ideal, so that in a world where totali- 
tarianism is constantly seeking to enslave 
human minds we may stand as a shining 
example, pointing the way to a new age 
when all men everywhere shall live with all 
the rights and privileges accorded to them 
by their Creator when He bestowed upon 
them the unspeakable gift of dignity. 


Anniversary of Lincoln’s West Virginia 
Statehood Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, today 
is an important date in the history of 
my home State of West Virginia. On 
this date 96 years ago, the Great Emanci- 
pator, President Abraham Lincoln, signed 
the proclamation that- designated West 
Virginia a new State. 

The actual admission of West Virginia 
into the Union came 60 days later, on 
June 20, 1863, under the terms of Presi- 
dent Lincoin’s proclamation. ` This lat- 
ter date is celebrated as West Virginia 
Day in our State, but the confirmation 
of its entry into the Union occurred on 
April 20. 
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President Lincoln, sorely beset by the 
crushing burden of wartime leadership, 
probably had little time to refiect on the 
consequences and importance of his ac- 
tion. -But there is little doubt that the 
formation of this new State was 
widely acclaimed. The courageous stand 
against slavery—and particularly against 
being drawn into war with the indis- 
soluble Union—which the hardy and in- 
dependent mountain folk had taken was 
thus rewarded with status as a free and 
equal State, and deservedly so. 

It is an oversimplification, however, to 
say that the western counties broke away 
from the mother State over the issue of 
slavery alone. This was a contributing 
factor, but not the only one by any 
means, 

There had long been sentiment for the 
creation of a separate State west of the 
crest of the Appalachians. 

Geographically, the mountaineers who 
settled the slopes and valleys of West 
Virginia were much closer to their neigh- 
bors in the Ohio Valley than to other 
sections. ; 

By sentiment, too, the Western Vir- 
ginian belonged with his hardy counter- 
parts in Kentucky and Ohio. The moun- 
taineer, struggling to forge a better life 
for his family amid the towering, forbid- 
ding mountains, felt that the voice of the 
mountain dwelicr—then as today—was 
not always heard. 

Thus, we can see that in many re- 
spects—in fact, in almost all respects— 
the stage was set for West Virginia 
statehood long before the slave issue set 
the Nation aflame. There had been re- 
peated efforts to form a separate State 
long before the war triggered the final 
break. 

West Virginia has come a long way 
since then. Vast deposits of untold 
mineral wealth have poured from her 
mountains, particularly in the unbe- 
lievably rich coalfields to the south. 
Chemical, glass and steel manufacturers 
have chosen the many resources of the 
State in the manufacture of their prod- 
ucts. Her forests are still undepleted, 
although millions of feet of timber have 
been taken from her majestic hills. 

This growth might have been slowed, 
might possibly never have attained its 
present stature at all, had not President 
Lincoln determined to permit this eco- 
nomic entity to become a separate State 
96 years ago today. 

Today, the State of West Virginia al- 
ready is making forward-looking plans 
for its centennial, 4 years hence in 1963. 
Already, elaborate preparations are 
being made to pay fitting tribute to a 
great State entering its second century. 
Realistic and thoughtful planning is be- 
ing done in regard to West Virginia's 
future, in an attempt to assure that the 
second century will be even greater in 
achievement than the first. 

It is only fitting that we pause, as 
these many preparations gain mo- 
mentum, to pay tribute to the great 
American who affixed his signature to 
the document that proclaimed West Vir- 
ginia’s birth, during the year that marks 
the 150th anniversary of his birth. 
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Under unanimous consent I at this 
Point insert the text of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s proclamation of April 20, 1863: 

TION ADMITTING WEST VIRGINIA INTO 

THE UNION, APRIL 20, 1863, BY THE PRESI- 

DENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Whereas by the act of Congress approved 
the 31st day of December last, the State of 
West Virginia was declared to be one of the 
United States of America, and was admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the 
Original States in all respects whatever, upon 

© condition that certain changes should 

duly made in the proposed constitution 
for that State; and 
‘eas proof of a compliance with that 
Condition, as required by the second section 
ee act aforesaid, has been submitted to 


Now, therefore, be it known that I, Abra- 

Lincoln, President of the United States, 

do hereby, in pursuance of the act of Con- 

gress aforesaid, declare and proclaim that 

s the sald act shall take effect and be in force 

and after 60 days from the date hereof. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 

by hand, and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 20th 

y of April, in the year of our Lord, one 

thousand eight hundred and aixty-three, and 

Of the independence of the United States 

the 87th, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President: 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
Secretary of State. 


Statement by Korean Finance Minister 
Song on the Occasion of an Award to 
William E. Warne, for Service as 
United Nations Command Economic 
Coordinator in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 20,1959 


Mr, ENGLE. Mr. President, the ef- 
fectiveness of American representation 
abroad has been the subject of a va- 
riety of reports, factual or fictional, in 
decent months. I should like to offer 
Some direct evidence on the issue, in 
the form of a statement by Finance 
ter Song In Sang of the Republic 

Korea. Minister Song’s statement is 
directed in particular to the work of 
‘s Economic Coordinator for 

Korea, William E. Warne, who is from 
my State. After 9 years abroad, in- 

Cluding the past 2% in Korea, Mr. 

Warne now has returned to California 

to accept appointment by Governor Pat 

wn as our new State director of fish 
game, 

The U.S, aid program in Korea, the 

largest 


were attended, by Korean 
cabinet officers, U.S. Embassy officials, 
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representatives of the United States 8th 

Army, and others. It seems to have 

been a particularly efficient binational 

coordination device. At the meeting of 
the Board on March 25, the last at- 
tended by Mr. Warne, Minister Song 
observed that his Government had in- 
tended to present a medal to Mr. Warne 
but had been prevented from doing so 
by regulations of the U.S. Government. 
In lieu thereof, he offered a personal 
tribute. It is a remarkable testimonial, 
not only to Mr. Warne, but also to the 
positive effectiveness of our foreign as- 
sistance program in this important 
country. I ask unanimous consent that 

Minister Song’s comments be printed 

in the Appendix of the RECORD. f 
There being no objection, the state- 

ment was ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT MADE BY MINISTER SONG AT THE 
148TH COMBINED Economic BOARD MEETING 
HELD ON Marcu 25, 1959 
I have long known that this day must 

come. The fact that this day has come at 
last finds me no more prepared to meet it 
than I would haye been 6 months or a year 
ago—and no better prepared were it a year, 
or 10 years, from now. 

This is the 148th meeting of the Combined 
Economic Board and the last to be conducted 
by my esteemed and respected cochairman, 
the United Nations Command Economic Co- 
ordinator for Korea, Between Combined 
Economic Board meeting No. 16, when Mr. 


Warne took charge of the United Nations 


Command side of this operation, and today's 
132d meeting under his leadership, a whole 
new chapter has been written in Korea's 
long and ageless history. 

It is needless, I feel, for me to go into de- 
tail concerning the strong impetus that my 
cochairman has exerted in the Combined 
Economic Board. I would, however, like to 
give you a few figures from the Combined 
Economic Board record. During the 44, 
years of Combined Economic Board opera- 
tions—from the original meeting in 1952 
until the 16th meeting on August 1, 1956, 
when Mr. Warne first presided as Economic 
Coordinator—a total of 1313 Combined Eco- 
nomic Board actions were finalized. At that 


„ time the Board met infrequently—an aver- 


age of about once every 3 months. Usually 
not more than a half dozen men attended 
representing each side. 

Since then the Combined Economic Board 
has met every week and sometimes more 
often. In 2 years and 9 months under Mr. 
Warne the Combined Economic Board has 
finalized 1,574 actions, We have had to 
move several times to accommodate more 
and more representatives of our governments 
who have wanted to see this showcase of 
democracy. 

My purpose in mentioning these figures is 
not to emphasize the volume of action but 
to Ulustrate the massive effort that has gone 
into the Combined Economic Board. More 
important to me, and to the Republic of 
Korea side, than the great number of 
finalized actions taken by the Combined Eco- 
nomic Board is the manner in which the ac- 
tions were taken. è 

The primary function of the Combined 
Economic Board, under the agreement on 
Economic Coordination signed by our goy- 
ernments on May 24, 1952, is to promote 
effective economic coordination through the 
means of consultation and recommendation. 

We are all aware, of course, that Korea 
has been the recipient of large material bene- 
fits and has, at no time, been in a position— 
had it been desirable from our point of 
ylew—to take a strong negative stand. But, 
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with Mr. Warne, I am happy to say we never 
were forced into humiliating positions, 
either as individuals or as representatives of 
the Korea Government. Through consulta- 
tion and recommendation we have been able 
to proudly hold up our heads. We have 
been able to face our Government, our peo- 
ple and our own hearts knowing that our 
actions were taken in honesty and full nc- 


cord. For this we are profoundly grateful 


Many major issues on which my Govern- 
ment has depended have been taken by the 
Combined Economic Board and hundreds of 
minor actions, likewise, have been fitted Into 
the effort that has restored my country and 
placed it in a higher position than it ever 
before held in the free world. No single ac- 
tion ever taken by the Combined Economic 
Board is as important as the approval of the 
stabilization program, now in its third year. 
The stabilization program, wisely guiding 
the financial and fiscal policy of our Gov- 
ernment, has been significant in the develop- 
ment of Korea’s economy. While I am proud 
that Korea stands with the very few na- 


tions of the world that have avoided infia- 


tion, Iam happier about other, more human 
evidences, of the effectiveness of the stabili- 
zation program. 

Everywhere one can see what stabiliza- 
tion means to Korea, There is a new radi- 
ance in the faces of Korean people: in the 
fat, warm babies; in the faces of the school- 
children, now decently clothed and seriously 
working over their studies undisturbed by 
empty stomachs. One can see the stabiliza- 
tion program in many ways—in the spirit 


-of Korea's music and art; in the untiring 


effort of the farmers serenely working their 
fields; you feel it in the air, like spring. 

The stabilization program is the result of 
consultation and recommendation. It is the 
result of discussion, compromise and mutual 
determination as negotiated within the or- 
ganization of the Combined Economic Board. 

This has great meaning to us and the 
credit for this and a multitude of other 
evidences of progress is due to one thing: 
the superb leadership of Mr. Warne. 

Mr. Warne has been virtually a one-man 
technical assistance program. Through his 
dignified example he has shown me, and 
my associates, techniques which have given 
us new confidence and new determination. 

The Government would like to decorate 
Mr. Warne with one of the medals of the 
highest order of our nation to commend his 
outstanding contribution to the rehabilita- 
tion of our wartorn economy, as well as the 
betterment of the relationship between our 
two countries, were it not for U.S. Govern- 
ment regulations. Our people, as well, would 
share this feeling with the Government in 
recognizing Mr. Warne’s achievements in 
our country. 

It is with deep regret that we are together 
today for our final meeting. Except for a 
few brief periods when one or the other of 
us has been absent, there has hardly been 
a day when Mr. Warne’s true genius has not 
been felt by me and by my associates as- 
sembled here. 

It is my desire that my words be incor- 
porated in the permanent documents of the 
Combined Economic Board as an expression 
of our sentiments toward the UNC economic 
coordinator, William E. Warne. 


It is my feeling that Mr, Warne is Korea's 
greatest peacetime hero and that a thousand- 
monuments to this great and sincere effort 
will forever mark my homeland. 

As Mr, Warne files over our land, he will see 
the long plumes of smoke rising from in- 
dustrial plants that did not exist until he 
helped create them. He will see bridges and 
highways; railroad and communication lines. 
He will see the now peaceful fields where for 
two consecutive seasons our farmers have 
Produced bumper crops, He will see new 
hospitals and schools. He will see the lights 
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generated by the powerplants he helped to 
bulld. They are his monuments. 

He will not see, as he files above us, the 
new spirit in the Korean heart, the stimu- 
lated minds of our new, young leaders; the 
determination that is a part of nearly 23 
million of my countrymen. But I want him 
to know that these qualities are there— 
thanks, thanks to him. 


United Nations Emergency Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, when I 
was in the Near East in 1958 I spent sev- 
eral weeks in the Palestine refugee area 
including the Gaza strip. One of the 
highlights was the peaceful atmosphere 
which had developed almost immedi- 
ately upon the arrival of the United 
Nations Emergency Force. Border 
depradations stopped and everyone 
breathed more easily. Having seen at 
first hand what is done by the mere 
presence of these soldiers from many 
lands, and under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, I insert herewith 
the testimony relative to UNEF pre- 
sented last week to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs by Francis O, Wilcox, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs: 

U.N. Force IN Gaza 


(Statement of Francis. O. Wilcox, Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Or- 
ganization Affairs, before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee in support of the 
mutual security program for fiscal year 
1960, April 16, 1959) 

I appreciate this opportunity to present 
the request for $3,500,000 of mutual security 
funds to enable the United States to make 
a voluntary contribution to the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force (UNEF) for calendar 
year-1959. I have already testified before 
the Subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, chaired by Mr. THOMAS, 
in support of our request for $4,943,146, 
which is the U.S. assessment for UNEF ex- 
penses in calendar year 1959. 

As you will recall, following the outbreak 
of hostilities in Egypt in October 1956, at 
the time of the Suez crisis, the United Na- 
tions was faced with the problem of restoring 
peace In the area. First it was successful in 
obtaining a cease fire, and, then, in order 
to facilitate the withdrawal of foreign troops 
it resolyed to establish a United Nations 
Emergency Force, 

According to the terms of the resolution 
of November 5, 1956, the mandate of the 
Force was “to secure and supervise the ces- 
sation of hostilities on Egyptian territory.” 
The mandate was later elaborated by a reso- 
lution of February 2, 1957, which stated 
that “scrupulous maintenance of the armis- 
tice agreement requires the placing of the 
UNEF on the Egyptian-Israell demarcation 
line.” 

The Force was originally composed of 
troop contingents from 10 countries, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Canada, Colombia, 
Brazil, Finland, Yugoslavia, India and In- 
donesia, These countries—which do not in- 
clude any of the great powers—represent 
every region of the world. At first the force 
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consisted of about 6,000 men. It now con- 
sists of some 5,000 men from 7 countries and 
is stationed in positions between Egypt and 


Israel, as well as near the entrance to the 


Gulf of Aqaba. Since its inception the con- 
tingents of three countries—Colombia, Fin- 
land, and Indonesia—have been withdrawn 
primarily for financial reasons, 

The creation of the Force represents one 
of the outstanding achlevements of the 
United Nations, and has demonstrated that 
Organization’s capacity for effective ac- 
tlon. The success of UNEF can be attribut- 
able to many persons and many nations, 
high on the list being the Secretary Gen- 
eral, Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, and his staff, 
whose drive and -administrative talents 
translated a resolution of the General As- 
sembly into a force in being on the spot in 
a matter of only elght days. 

The existence of UNEF has contributed 
greatly toward maintaining a considerable 
measure of stability In the area of its re- 
sponsibility. In his report of August 27, 
1958, the Secretary General of the United 
Nations notes that “the operation of UNEF 
through this year, in all respects of its 
task, has continued to produce the same 
favorable results described in previous re- 
port,” and that “during the period covered 
in this report, virtually unbroken quiet has 
prevailed along the enfire line between 
Egypt and Israel.” This situation is all 
the more noteworthy when one considers 
the heightened tensions in certain other 
aspects of Middle East affairs. 

The United States wants a stable situa- 
tion fn which there can be orderly growth 
and development in the area. We therefore 
fully support the UNEF undertaking, which, 
together with other UN initiatives, has con- 
tributed toward that goal. X 

UNEF costs during the first calendar year 
of its existence were 830 million; during 
the second year (1958) they were $25 mil- 
lion. -For calendar year 1959, a sum of $19 
million has been authorized by the UN. 
General Assembly. Although there is no 
specific terminal date on the existence of 
UNEP, it may well continue during calen- 
dar year 1960. 

Despite the substantial decrease in? UNEF 
costs, the sums involved represent a large 
additional burden on an Organization whose 
regular budget has been about $55 million 
annually, Hence additional assistance in the 
form of youuntary contributions has been 
required in order for the U.N, membership 
as a whole to be in a position to shoulder 
this additional budgetary load. For its part, 
the United States granted speciai assistance 
totaling approximately $13 million to UNEF 
during its first 2 years, using funds appro- 
priated under the mutual security program. 
When added to the United States assessment 
for the same period also about $13 million), 
the United States has thus paid about 47 
percent of the authorized UNEF appropria- 
tions of $55 million. Our support of UNEF 
in this respect contrasts sharply with the 
negative attitude of the Soviet bloc, which 
has continuously maintained that these 
costs should be borhe by what they called 
“the aggressor nations,” Le., Israel, France, 
and the United Kingdom. 

In line with our previous policy and tak- 
ing account of the extra costs of the United 
Nations observer group in Lebanon which 
had to be added to the U.N. budget, the 
United States has pledged a special volun- 
tary contribution of $3.5 million of UNEF 
for calendar year 1959, subject to appropria- 
tion of the necessary mutual security funds. 
This amount, when added to the U.S. 
assessment of $4,943,146 for the same 
period, would mean that our support of the 
authorized UNEF expenses of $19 million 
would be at a level of about 44.5 percent, 
i.e. a somewhat smaller percentage than the 
47 percent which we paid for the first 2 
calendar years. — 
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When account is taken of the possible 
consequences of an outbreak of hostilities 
in the Near East area, it becomes evident 
that the stabilizing presence of the UN. 
Emergency Force constitutes a great bene- 
fit both to the free world in general and to 
the United States in particular, I am con- 
vinced that the contribution’ which 
has made to peace in the Middle East—if 
it could be measured in financial terms 
is worth many times the amount we have 
contributed toward its existence, 


France’s Prospects With General 
De Gaulle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
titled “France’s Prospects With General 
De Gaulle,” by Dr. Nicolas de Rochefort, 
of the faculty of American University, 
which appeared in the spring 1959 issue 
of the publication World Affairs. The 
article emphasizes the new friendship 
between the political leaders of West 
1 and the Fifth French Repub- 

č 


The article was called to my attention 
by an associate editor of the publication 
in which it appeared, Rev. Joseph F. 
Thorning, of Frederick, Md., who is an 
esteemed friend of mine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FRANCE'S Prospects WITH GENERAL DE 
GAULLE 


(By Dr. Nicolas de Rochefort, department of 
political science, American University, 
Washington, D.C.) 

Throughout the long and dramatic his- 
tory of France its political aspirations oscil- 
lated between two main, although often con- 
tradictory, goals: Freedom and progress on 
one hand, stability and security on the 
other. For many centuries, the instability 
of the internal situation, which caused the 
nation to welcome and support the slow rise 
of a strong central power, assuring internal 
security and order and defending expand- 
ing frontiers, culminated in the absolutism 
of Louis XIV. 

The Great Revolution of 1789 exploded the 
long-restrained aspirations for freedom, but 
when its excesses endangered internal and 
external security, the sobered-up and fear- 
ful nation readily accepted Napoleon. 

The violent social agitation which arose 
in the wake of the revolution of 1848 caused 
a frightened people formally to accept by & 
plebiscite Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte, first a5 
President, then as “Emperor of the French,“ 
thus submitting again to an authoritarian 
regime. The downfall of the Second Empire 
at a time when it was developing a liberal 
evolution was due to its inability to live up 
to its very raison d'être, national security. 
After Sedan, the Empire made no sense. 

In 1914, as in 1870, the regime collapsed 
on the battlefield, held responsible, quite 
unreasonably, by public opinion for the de- 
feat. Again the nation accepted, indeed 
welcomed, an authoritarian regime in whose 
hands the disintegrating institutions of the 
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Republic suicidally abdicated the powers en- 
to them. That was Pétain. 
nomic instability and the Parliament's 

Potency in the 1930's accounted for the 
growth of various rightist movements, whose 
agitation culminated in the riots of Febru- 
Sry 6, 1934. The Republic suvived, but only 

the Indifference and contempt of many. 

The Fourth Republic, envisaged by its In- 
{tial planners in the resistance as a reno- 
vation of the nation; was molded in the old, 
loose forms of the Third. It rapidly dis- 
Played the same invertebrate impotence. 

e military setback and loss of Indochina 
in 1954, and the loss of the north African 
Protectorates drastically increased the feel- 

of insecurity which was developing at 
the sight of functional disorder of the insti- 
tutions. The bloody and inclusive strug- 
gle in Algeria brought this feeling to a 
Quasi-hysterical pitch. 
„ Once the nation veered to the 
right”; that is, to authority even at the 
expense of some freedom. It would be sense- 
less to reduce the significance of the May 
1958 events to the size of an attempted 
Putsch.” The operation would not have 
been launched. It certainly would not have 
verged on success had it not contained an 
appeal to the masses and found a favorable 
Climate in the nation. 

As always in such cases, the craying for a 
strong protective government materialized 
in a call for an outstanding leader. This 
time it was the hero of the Liberation, Gen. 
Charies de Gaulle. 

The National Movement had already 
Achieved partial success. A rebel, rightist, 
quasi-goyernment was shaping in Algeria 
and was receiving pledges of allegiance from 
various of the metropolitan territory. 
If General de Gaulle had accepted the role 
Planned for him by the plotters, France now 
Would be under a dictatorship, possibly com- 
plicated by civil war. By refusing to come 
to power by a coup d'état, and by stipulating 
unequivocally that he would accept power 
Only under the due process of constitutional 
law, De Gaulle sayed the prospects of democ- 
Tacy in France. 

It is truly amazing how both the May plot- 
ters and France's sincere friends abroad, par- 
ticularly in the United States, misjudged 

Gaulle. The former expected him to be- 
dome the leader of a coup. The latter at 
first viewed his acceptance of the Premier- 
ship as the establishment of a reactionary 
dictatorship. The whole past of the man, 
Who said, “No” to the defeat in 1940, rouch- 
Safed for his stanch attachment to repub- 
lican legality and democratic process. 

In his active exile and struggle for liber- 
Ation De Gaulle repeatedly averred that his 
aim was not only the restoration of France’s 
Sovereignty and independence, but also the 
reestablishment of the Republic. As head 
ol the Committee on National Liberation in 
Algiers, soon to evolve into the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic, he 
hastened to recreate such forms of demo- 
Cratic institutions as were possible under 
the circumstances. Thus, the Consultative 
Assembly, a quasi-parliament, was estab- 
lished, 


On the Provisional Government's transfer 
to Paris, when De Gaulle prestige and 
Power would have permitted him to exercise 
dictatorial authority for as long as he wished, 
he prompted the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly. Although an outspoken partisan 
Tor a restoration of the Third Republic, with 
its constitution dating back to 1875, he let 
the nation choose freely between this solu- 

on and a new democratic regime. France 
Preferred a supposedly new constitution. 

After the elections, De Gaulle, now vested 
With executive power by a unanimous vote 
Of the Constituent Assembly, could have 
again forced his will on both that body and 
the nation. Instead, he resigned from office 


and returned to private life when he found 
himeelf in disagreement with the majority of 
the Assembly. 

In refusing in May 1958, to assume the 
leadership of the rebellion, and thus thwart- 
ing the coup d'etat in embryo, he remained 
entirely consistent with his ideals and his 
past. The Committee of .Public Salvation 
(which is a more Correct translation than 
“Safety” for Comité de Salut Public) made 
another momentous blunder in counting on 
De Gaulle to carry out thelr program when 
he assumed a legally proferred power. It was 
unrealistic for the committee to revert un- 
conditionally to a policy of domination in 
Algeria, which was considered as an inte- 
grated part of the state, and to deny any 


personality to this territory and its Arab pop- 


ulation, In clamoring for De Gaulle to 
power, they evidently expected him to en- 
dorse and follow these reactionary policies, 

However, the liberal views of De Gaulle on 
colonial problems, in general, and on Algeria, 
in particular, were well known fronr his his- 
tory-making speeches in Constantine, Al- 
geria, and Brazzaville, West Africa in 1944. 
At that time he was hated In Algeria and was 
denounced as little less than a traitor by 
some of the very diehards, like Alain de Ser- 
rigny, who launched or joined the Algeria 
Committee of Public Salvation and called for 
De Gaulle to seize power. The reorganiza- 
tion of the French overseas possessions to 
bring about an articulate associatoin of au- 
tonomous states, which started under De 
Gaulle's direct inspiration and prompting, 
was bound to disappoint the diehards. 

What is the balance sheet of De Gaulle's 
administration at this writing, now that he 
has been swept into the presidency by popu- 
lar enthusiasm? 

The constitution, which he proposed and 
which was adopted by an unprecedented ma- 
jority, drastically limits the actual power of 
the legislative. It was the evils of legisla- 
tive omnipotence which were the very cause 
of the near collapse of democracy in France 
and which had brought the nation to the 
brink of political chaos. The reaction led 
to the strengthening of the executive in the 
new constitution, which was both under- 
standable and urgently needed. Quite con- 
ceivably, there are potential dangers in the 
strength of the executive, but it is essential 
to end the abuses of an ataxic, yet all-power- 
ful legislature. 

Liberal terms of association were offered 
to and accepted by the overseas territories, 
with the single exception of Guinea which 
took advantage of the offered right to seces- 
sion. The main problem, Algeria, remains 
unsolved. However, sincere efforts are being 
made to bring about a solution in a manner 
which would have been inacceptable to the 
French under any other government. 

The National Assembly election results are 
but a mixed blessing for de Gaulle. How- 
ever, they had the positive effect of pul- 
verizing the Communist Party which will be 
represented by a mere handful of Deputies. 
But contrary to de Gaulle's candidiy ex- 
pressed wishes, the constructive moderate 
left was also trounced, The executive might 
find that Ia marié est trop belle (the bride 
is too beautiful) as happened to the restored 
Bourbon monarchy in 1815 with its chambre 
introuvable and its majority of ultras, who 
were more royalist than the king. Brandish- 
ing de Gautle’s banner, a rightist majority 
was swept into the National Assembly, so 
strongly rightist that concern ts expressed 
here and there lest de Gaulle be forced to 
withdraw from his own liberal position. 

For the voters, pledges of fidelity to de 
Gaulle by the candidates meant and counted 
for more than platforms and programs. 
This, together with the provisions of the new 
constitution, such as the right of dissolu- 
tion giving an upper hand to the executive 
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over an excessively recalcitrant legislature, 
will supply de Gaulle with both psycholog- 
ical and technical means for curbing the 
ultras. There is no doubt that he will per- 
mit any rightist extremism now, since he re- 
fused its patronage in May. Even later he 
put an end to their activities by vigorously 
recalling the army to its duties of servant 
to the civil authorities. Another indication 
was the decisive manner in which he ended 
the rabble-rousing Algerian Committee of 
Public Salvation. General de Gaulle is in 
a position to exercise a moderating influence 
on the legislature, This writer believes that 
he will do so. 

Prospects of liberalism and moderation un- 
der De Gaulle offer the hoped-for chance of 
the Frence nation, Previously, when France 
searched for stability and security, it inevi- 
tably conjured ruthless, ambitious leaders 
whose character and philosophies escluded 
any notions of such principles of freedom, 
popular will, and democracy. 

This time a unique historic conjuncture 
was made available to France at a time of 
dismay and quest. De Gaulle, endowed with 
the necessary strength of character and ded- 
ication to the mission entrusted to him, is 
inspired by liberal principles. Instead of 
leading the nation on the road to dictator- 
ship, he will endeavor to preserve its demo- 
cratic Institutions and structure, possibly 
even despite itself. 

Beyond the present accomplishments, 
which are still in projection and can be but 
speculated upon, there is a striking, hopeful 
psychological phenomenon brought about by 
De Gaulle reappearance at the helm of 
state. This phenomenon is unity in confi- 
dence. Men who yesterday refused any 
strength and stability to the executive, lest 
it open the door to some Bonaparte-like ad- 
venture, now accept a constitutionally strong 
executive, because they trust De Gaulle. 

Moreover, men who branded as traitors 
statesmen who attempted the slightest lib- 
eral gesture toward Algeria, not to mention 
an emancipation of overseas territories, con- 
fidently followed De Gaulle when he proposed 
his reyolutionary reform of the French Un- 
ion. A Guy Mollet or a Pfiimlin proposing 
this would have been stoned on the steps of 
the Palais Bourbon. The phenomenon, 
which made a broad national reconciliation 
possible—tis faith, faith in a man who so well 
expresses the will for survival and the ideals 
of the nation, . 

In the field of international relations, De 
Gaulle is still probing his way. However, his 
fidelity to the West to which, spirlutally and 
politically, he belongs, should not be ques- 
tioned. This Includes continued French par- 
ticipation in NATO. The first cautious 
probes launched by De Gaulle’s government 
in this direction seem to indicate that he 
will seek more active participation in the de- 
liberations of this body. This may produce 
headaches in the future and the United 
States may well have to exercise forbearance 
and restraint in dealing with De Gaulle’s 
France, 

However, is it not better to have to deal 
with a somewhat demanding and tempera- 
mental, yet reliable associate on whose word 
one can depend, than with one who reverses 
himself every few months or one who would 
be constitutionally unable to live up to his 
assumed obligations? 

Fears haye also been expressed that De 
Gaulle’s war and resistance record might bias 
his attitude toward Germany and cause him 
to drift away from the French-German rap- 
prochement developed by the Fourth Re- 
public. The two Adenauer-De Gaulle en- 
counters and their results, whether in the 
economic field or on the weighty problem 
of West Berlin, should by now dissipate these 
fears. 

The first moves of De Gaulle’s cabinet, 
notably the consultation with several Euro- 
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pean governments which his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs undertook almost immedi- 
ately upon his assumption of premiership, 
would seem to indicate that this former 
professor history at Saint Cyr is inclined to 
resume the traditional policies of France: 
uniting and coordinating the international 
action of the so-called secondary powers 
in which France often was, and more often 
tried to be, the champion or spokesman. 
Circumstances. are different. France no 
longer is the dominating power in Europe 
it was under Louis XIII or Louis XVIII, nor 
is she in a position to aspire to domination. 
Indeed, with Germany, her traditional rival, 
she comes close to being a secondary power 
herself on the new world scale. Her claim 
for European leadership can no longer be but 
a claim for spokesmanship or, at best, a role 
of coordinator. She can be neither tempted 
to seek supremacy nor eyen be suspected of 
it. This may facilitate De Gaulle’s quest, 
and if he succeeds, he will sublimate 
France's role. 

That the new conditions of the European 
situation are realistically appraised and well 
understood by De Gaulle’s government is 
exemplified by its concern for achieving close 
cooperation with Germany, This cooperation, 
if it develops, will assure an era of stability 
and through this cooperation the unification 
of Europe may be achieved. Far from dim- 
ming this prospect, the restoration of 
France's self-confidence and self-respect with 
De Gaulle as her leader will remove the in- 
feriority complex which would make the 
European unification policy of France ‘hes!- 
tant and half-hearted in the future as it fre- 
quently was in the recent past. 

A small picturesque detall may be signifi- 
cant in this respect. The French Postal 
Administration is circulating a stamp which 
displays a name new in its official use: 
Europe. Thus for the first time, on French 
initiative, Europe“ becomes more than a 
geographic expression, ` 

The sense of Western solidarity, facilitating 
the concept of a unified Europe and trans- 
cending it throughout the free world of 
Western eivilization, is sharpened in De 
Gaulle by his stanch catholicism, backbone 
of that civilization. Not by accident, for the 
first time in over a century, in addressing the 
official congratulations of the French Gov- 
ernment to the newly elected pope, John 
XXIII. Charles de Gaulle assured the sov- 
ereign pontiff of his fillal respect. 
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Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, Wash- 
ington County in my district is partici- 
pating in the new rural development 
program. With its great potential for 
balancing and strengthening the econ- 
omies of our rural regions, this program 
can be of considerable help in solving the 
farm problem. To date, however, the 
rural development program has received 

_neither the attention nor the support 
it deserves. 2 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the RECORD a 
brief report from Washington County 
summarizing the work of our very active 
county rural development committee. 
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From a news story by Lloyd G. Rozelle, 
Washington County extension agent as- 
signed to rural development program] 
The Washington County rural develop- 

ment committee, a group of farm and busi- 

ness leaders in the county, have been work- 
ing since the start of the program to develop 
industry based on the large acreage of un- 
used hardwoods in the area. Their long- 
term efforts are beginning to pay dividends. 

Expansion of the lumber business in 
Washington County is beginning to look 
encouraging, There's been a larger demand 
for softwood logs than can be met by the 
supply. However, hardwood logs have been 
in surplus. What to do with the abundance 
of hardwood in the county was one of the 
first problems tackled by the rural develop- 
ment committee. 

They first assembled concrete, accurate 
information on forest resources from the 
Maine Forest Service, large companies, and 
county people who knew the woodlands. 
Meetings were sponsored by the committee 
on forest produce development. State and 
Federal agency representatives were called 
in, as well as those of companies with large 
timber acreage In Washington County, One 
major company agreed to make available 
large supplies of hardwood to encourage 
small industries. Recently a new mill util- 
izing this hardwood went into operation, 
assisted by committee members. Some 50 
new jobs have been created as a result. 

The county rural development group is 
also pushing timber-working facilities, so 
that more finished lumber and products will 
be produced in the county. 


A Constituent Salutes the Congress 
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Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I inzlude a letter from afcon- 
stituent of mine, Miss Alma Madden, of 
Bellingham, Wash, 

In her letter, Miss Madden reminisces 
about her Congressman back home in 
Illinois, the distinguished former Speaker 
of this House, “Uncle Joe” Cannon, of the 
17th Congressional District of Illinois. 

During these days when a Congress- 
man seems to be beset from all sides, it 
is refreshing to read this tribute to Con- 
gress and to a great Congressman. 

Miss Madden’s letter follows: 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., April 5, 1959. 
Hon. JACK WESTLAND, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JACK WESTLAND: Thank you very 
much for the directory which came so 
promptly. I cannot say that all the infor- 
mation in it overwhelmed me with joy. 
There was too much evidence of the shellack- 
ing we took last election. But I was quite 
proud of the way our Washington Republican 
delegation resisted the onslaught. 

I want to thank you, too, for the inquiry 
after my health, which is now quite im- 
proved. I cannot recall any Congressman 
before who ever inquired about my health. 
From that and other indications of your 
constant interest in your district convinces 
me you are worthy of the toga worn by our 
Congressman back home. 
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Let me tell you about him. He was like 
an older brother or a benevolent uncle to 
his constituents. No trouble was too much, 
no worry too small if the matter concerned 
one of his folks back home. It was said 
there was hardly a rail fence in his district 
on which he had not sat discussing matters 
with the farmers. If Johnny wanted to be 
in the Army, our Congressman got him in. 
If later Johnny wanted out, maybe to help 
Pa with the spring plowing, our Congress- 
man got him out. His folks“ wrote him 
about their wants and he sent them packages 
of seeds and agriculture reports. When we 
went to the county seat, we passed our Con- 
gressman's house, an imposing brick struc- 
ture that looked a little like a medieval 
castle, we were as proud of that house as 
if we had owned it, In those days we didn't 
think a man was necessarily a rascal because 
he lived in a fine house, It was right and 
proper for a man, especially if he was a big 
man, to have been born in a log cabin, but 
it was equally right and proper to get out of 
the log cabin and into something better at 
an early stage. In spite of his big house, our 
Congressman was all linsey-woolsey, He 
boasted that he never paid more than $13 
for an overcoat and it was remarkable what 
fine garments he got for that price, until it 
was discovered there was an understanding 
between the tallor and the Congressman’s 
daughter, who paid the difference. Our Con- 
gressman liked big black cigars, which the 
tradesmen in his hometown gave him for 
free. Maybe because he came from the tall- 
corn country, his favorite food in season was 
roasting ears, which he ate with the hearty 
gusto of our Saxon ancestors. All of these 
things and many others like them were re- 


lated by his people with humor and affec- ` 


tion. His colleagues sometimes called him 
a tyrant—"czar” was the word they used 
then—but to the homefolks he was a kind 
and trusted friend. 

In those halcyon days, Government was 
not the ever-present, all pervading omnis- 
cient thing it ts today. Bureaus were 
marble-topped affairs which were handed 
down from grandma, The only supervisors 
we knew were those who cared for our few 
poor, and the first time we ever heard of 
foreign aid was when our boys went over the 
water to save the world for democracy. 
Washington was a real, but distant place, 
which comparatively few of us had visited. 
The Government was personified by the one 
man whom we knew represented us at the 
Capitol; the man who interpreted the acts 
of Government to us. By comparison even 
the President, whose office, though vastly 
respected, remained an awesome and distant 
figure. For these reasons we didn't favor 
changing Congressmen. We liked to keep the 
same one as we liked to keep the same family 
doctor and the store where we traded. And 
in that era of blessed memory this was easy 
for we were mainly & one-party district. (We 
were not then a long line of lonely men. It 
was the opposition then, who was lonely, only 
the line in our district was very short. We 
knew most of them by name.) 

Our Congressman, in his day, was;a power 
not only in his district but in the Congress 
as well. Some chafed at this until finally 
when he was an old man they revised the 
rules and clipped his wings. It was in these 
last years of his tenure that I took some of 
my first school-teaching money and went to 
Washington to attend some conventions and 
see the sights. I looked in on the House 
and Senate Chambers—marvelling at their 
near emptiness, it was near the end of the 
session, viewed Trumbull’s famous pictures 
in the rotunda, looked with awe at the 
declaration in its glass case. Then I visited 
the House Office Building and stood a few 
faltering moments outside the door of our 
Congressman’s office. I wanted to tell him 
something I thought he might have liked— 
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that I shared the same given name with his 

r mother, that his forebears and mine 
had come out of Pennsylvania and down the 
river valleys into Virginia together—but 
Some awe of his office made this seem a little 
Toolish.. S0 1 left, something I have regretted 
ever since. I went instead to the Lincoln 
Memorial and looked upon that brooding 
face. I visited Mount Vernon and sat in 
Washington's pew in the church at Alexan- 
dria. I stood on the veranda at Mount 
Vernon and looked out on the Potomac, and 
Wondered if the river looked as it did in 

ashington's day. 

Every American citizen should before he 
dies make a pilgrimage to Washington, not 
to ask favors, not merely to see the sights; 
but to gain a sense of history which is there 
Perhaps to remember far back when repre- 
Sentative government was a group of men 
Sitting on the ground, gathered there at ćer- 

n times to discuss the affairs in their dis- 
tricts. From the Saxon folk mote or 
Witanagemot has come this most important 
Rational parliament in the world. So im- 

rtant has our Capitol become that a re- 

cent magnzine article sald the next President 

Of the United States would hold the history 

of the world in the hollow of his hand. God 

rant that he may be a very good man and 
48 wise as he is good. 

As you may already have guessed our Con- 

n was Uncle Joe Cannon from what 

is now the 17th Illinois District. A salute 

to his memory and a salute to all good Con- 

8tessmen who obey their God and serve their 

Constituents faithfully. 
Yours loyally, 
ALMA MADDEN, 


Pat Boone—Idol and Model for the 
Younger Generation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 
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Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the State» 
of Tennessee is proud of its native son, 
Pat Boone. We are proud of him not 
Only because of the success he has 
Achieved in the field of entertainment, 
Which has made him an idol of his own 
8eneration, but even more we are proud 
of him because his life and deportment 
have been a credit to his Christian up- 
bringing. Nr. Boone recently has writ- 

a book entitled, “Twixt Twelve and 

Twenty,” an autobiography addressed 

largely to young people of his own gen- 

eration. In this connection, the maga- 

Zine Partners, in its March issue, pub- 

lished a review of this book. Because 

book deserves wide reading, I re- 

Quest unanimous consent to have the 

review inserted in the Appendix of the 

Rrcond. The review follows: 

“"Twixr TWELVE AND TWENTY”—A PAT FoR 
THE Boone Bors WELL-AIMED VALEDIC- 
TORY 

(By Jenny Lee) 

Not every book on the bestseller list bas 
Sufficient intrinsic merit to warrant its pop- 
ularity. A fair number of bestsellers catch 
on for reasons less solidly grounded. 

This isn't true of Pat Boone's book. “ Twixt 

ve and Twenty," it seems to me, fully 
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deserves its tumultuous sales. For it is an 
unusually effective communication, the mind 
it communicates is both wholesome and 
positive, and the message it conveys is steeped 
in practical wisdom. 

Pat Boone, himself but recently out of 
his teens, has graduated with top honors 
and, through his accomplishments both aca- 
demic and professional, has become the idol 
not only of his own generation and his jun- 
lors but of countless elders as well. His 
school, in the larger sense, was the school of 
developing adolescence, in a modern world 
not too happlly balanced and seething with 
crosscurrents of opportunity and- tempta- 
tion, hope and disillusionment, clean beauty 
and its sloppy degradation. In that larger 
school of lite, as in the formal Institutions 
wherein he studied, he applied himself, took 
hold of the healthy side of things and came 
through as a master of this world, not as 
another sordid slaye. He won the right to 
become valedictarian of his “class"—through 
preserving, developing, and presenting his 
talents for the good of all. His book, in a 
way of speaking, is his yaledictory—and in 
all ways worthy of him it 1s. 

His 176-page address is, in form, his auto- 
biography—conceived not in pride of per- 
sonal accomplishment or youthful vainglory 
but in humble gratitude to the millions who 
granted and encouraged his authority; and 
it is delivered not as a smart aleck tour de 
force but as a charming and positive serv- 
ice to all who can profit by his experience. 

Pat's aim is to chart the route to maturity 
as he found it, for the benefit of the young 
who are still headed in ite direction. If at 
every turn he is at pains to point out the 
main roads and distinguish these from a 
complex of incrowding byways, he is equally 
careful to utter no stern commands. In- 
stead, he offers full individual choice to the 
youthful pilgrims, making sure only that the 
effect of such choice is fully understood. 

His technique is one of humble suggestion, 
and the suggestion, honestly carved from per- 
sonal experience, is that the mature happi- 
ness all youth is seeking is to be found only 
by sound minds in healthy bodies at peace 
with moral principle. 

His address is directed on a straight line 
to American kids, in words they can and want 
to understand—in the good-naturedly 
humorous slang they learn at school and 
quickly learn to use among themselves. 
Throughout his text, Pat's thoughts and al- 
ways powerful advice are thus translated and 
effectively conveyed, with no echo of ponti- 
fication. He is Big Brother, class president, 
school hero and singing star all rolled into 
one who is their pen pal. As such, his au- 
thority is enhanced by self-confession, and 
no need ever arises to lecture.“ By letting 
his countless young readers into his life to 
share in his glory, he establishes full and per- 
fect rapport usually found only in the inno- 
cent exchange of a “bull session.“ Pat Boone 
is thus, intuitively, an extremely effective 
psychologist. 


WHAT THE BOY COMMUNICATES 


And what are the detalls of the message 
the good-looking Boone boy, as Big Brother 
to all teenagers, so effectively communicates? 

They are the simple guideposts to decent, 
effective growing up which conscientious 
parents in every meaningful home are at 
this very moment endeavoring in a variety 
of ways for all they are worth to plant in the 
lives of their young. Boone, speaking from 
the inside” rather than from on top,” offers 
significant patterns for spiritual, mental, 
physical, sotial, and economic growth— 
based on Christian faith and principle, on 
filial devotion, on warmth of feeling for 
one’s fellows, on rational confidence in one- 
self, on the importance of work as honest 
effort. By means of personal anecdote and 


sharp illustration, Pat points out that of 
the 7 teen-age years “twist 12 and 20“ can 
be a grand adventure during which the indi- 
vidual youngster’s growth toward maturity 
is determined by what he personally does to 
fulfill his responsibility to the.family circle 
and the world he lives in, elther with or 
against the tide. 

Being both religiously Inclined and deeply 
awakened, he speaks knowingly of God as 
Lord and Shepherd, as “the realest real“ in 
his life; of the Bible as the source of all 
truth and majesty; of Christianity as “a 
way of life, not a weekend hobby.“ Though 
he unfolds his religious life with boyish 
simplicity and disarming fortrightness, he 
nevertheless holds himself broadly respon- 
sible to his faith. As a baptized member of 
the Church of Christ, he had to earn his ad- 
mission to the fold. He had to prove himself 
ripe and ready and confesses that even to- 
day, through faithful practice of Christian 
principle, he must continue to deserve the 
title of even a “trying Christian,” as he 
defines himself. 

Without indulging in ‘high-pressure 
preaching or in any way departing from 
common sense, he effectively tells why he 
personally doesn't smoke or drink or use 
foul words. “Bad language,” he writes, “is 
a dead giveaway that the user is covering up 
ignorance * * * or is pretty lazy * * * or, 
worst of all, that he thinks he’s pretty 
smart. 

THE GAME OF LIFE 


Pat offers sound points on how to be a 
friend, a good junior citizen, a contributing 
member of soctety; on school and education 
and the ways of taking advantage of every 
scholastic opportunity. He covers physical 
and mental hygiene and such homely mat- 
ters as dress and personal cleanliness. To 
the fair sex he has this simple bit of brotherly 
advice to offer: “If you want to be attractive 
to boys, always look your best. Let the other 
gals wear dad's shirts and sloppy blue 
jeans—you'll have the guys all to yourself.” 

He speaks knowingly of dating. dancing, 
kissing, going steady, “April love“ and Ro- 
mance with a capital R.“ 

On the subject of parents, he recognizes 
the several types—the normal, the over-in- 
dulgent, the too-strict—and offers kindly ad- 
vice as to how to get along with what he calls 
“problem parents.” Of them all, he says 
this: “Most of the rules parents make, 
whether we think them right or wrong, don't 
stem from meanness or narrow-mindedness 
or wanting to spoil our fun. They are made 
because our parents care what happens to 
us.” 

Every problem encountered from 12 to 20 
is approached from the standpoint of em- 
pathy, which Pat defines, first academically 
as “imaginative projection of one’s own con- 
sciousness into another's, then in good plain 
talk as putting yourself in the other guy’s 
shoes and trying to see and feel as he doos 
in order to understand him better.“ 

The Golden Rule is Pat's: yardstick for 
measuring every problem, and his discussion 
of marriage as an institution and the “Happy 
Home Corporation” as its finest expression 
could be read with profit by old and new 
couples alike, 


His gentle advice, so in line with that of 
responsible parents, gains weight and sig- 
nificance when stated by one who is living 
proof of the effectiveness of the rules laid 
down. Such advice is hard to resist when 
uttered by one who, twixt 12 and 20, achieved 
happiness, fame and fortune—by one who in 
the process of growing up has become a na- 
tional idol with his feet planted squarely on 
the ground and who meanwhile has aroused 
not even a breath of public suspicion that 
even so much as one toe of those feet might 
be of clay. 
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A Republican Editor Brands His Party as 
the Wasters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tor and publisher of the Moran Sen- 
tinel—Moran, Allen County, Kans.—the 
Honorable R. L. Thompson, has never 
failed through the years to express him- 
self clearly, distinctly, and forcibly on 
all political issues. A good, sound Re- 
publican newspaper editor, Colonel 
Thompson always says what he thinks in 
his editorial columns. 

Despite the attempt of the Republican 
administration to brand the Democratic 
Party as the “spenders,” the fact remains 
it is the executive department now con- 
trolled by the GOP which spends all of 
the funds made ayailable by Congress. 
That these expenditures are made in a 
wasteful and extravagant manner can- 
not be rebutted. 

Although Colonel Thompson and I do 
not always agree politically, I have al- 
ways admired him for his courage and 
frankness. Colonel Thompson took cog- 
nizance of the administration’s extrava- 
ganse and waste in an editorial in the 
Moran Sentinel on April 9 and makes it 
clear that the Republican Party is the 
party of the “wasters.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
the editorial of Colonel Thompson is in- 
cluded: 

UNEXAMPLED WASTE 

The entire Eisenhower administration may 
be briefly and accurately described with two 
simple word “unexampled waste.” No Presi- 
dent in the long and wasteful history of this 
incomparable Republic has ever remotely 
equaled him in squandering public money. 
His 6 years in office have made spendthrift 
Harry Truman and spendthrift Franklin 
Roosevelt look like the anchoretic cur- 
mudgeons one frequently encounters in the 
hills of Arkansas. 

While bleating vociferously for economy 
in all departments of Government, the Presi- 
dent has carried extravagance even in the 
White House itself to a point that has · never 
been matched in the history of that revered 
domicile. 

During the current fiscal year he will spend 
$5,013,750 to keep Mamie and the kid and 
his family comfortable. This ls more than 
double the amount Harry Truman spent dur- 
ing his last year in office. And let us not 
forget that Harry's wife, Bess, ordinarily a 
sensible woman, never washed a dish or made 
a bed during his last year in office and that 
Margaret never did anything around the 
house except sing. 

The White House budget includes such 
upkeep as servants, gardening, and the office 
staff, but It does not include the expense 
of helicopters, airplanes, and two yachts. All 
of this is included in the budget for the 
executive establishment. Instead of reduc- 
ing White House expenses, the President is 
seeking to increase them. In the budget for 
the coming fiscal year, he ts asking for an in- 
crease of $322,000. 

The total Eisenhower budget for the ex- 
ecutive offices is now $52,736,350. This in- 
cludes money for the National Security Coun- 
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cil, the Budget Bureau, and the countless 
other offices operating under the White House. 
During his last year in office Harry Truman 
got along very well with a budget of $6,- 
703,000 for the executive offices. 
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Frenzied Search for Taxes Shows Reform 
Closer Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am enclosing an editorial which 
appeared in the Nashville Tennessean 
on April 13, 1959, with regard to the 
frantic search of intergovernmental re- 
lationships for taxes and the higher and 
higher tax rates piled on a tax structure 
set up years ago. 

I hope every Member of Congress will 
read this thought-provoking editorial. 
It follows: 

Prenziep SEARCH FOR TAXES SHOWS REFORM 
CLOSER HERE 

The frantic search for taxes is playing 
merry hob with intergovernmental relation- 
ships these days. 


In New York City the council has voted, 


with “utmost seriousness" to study the pos- 
sibility of seceding from the State of New 
York. The reason, in essence, is taxes. 

The Governor of New Hampshire is feud- 
ing with the Governor of Massachusetts 
over income tax laws of the latter State. A 
New Hampshire man has been jalled be- 
cause he falled to pay income tax to Massa- 
chusetts, where he works. 

There are rumblings of anger from New 
York workers who live in New Jersey or 
other States and commute. 

All of these things have a disturbing un- 
dertone. If the cases of cross-taxation and 
double-taxation grow, the result could very 
well be the opening of a veritable Pandora's 
box of troubles. It is but a step to gross 
receipts taxes and then severance taxes— 
both of which affect intra-State relation- 
ships. It is but another step to taxation 
fights between local governments such as 
cities and counties. 

The big trouble is the growing cost of 
government on every level and subsequent 
efforts to tap new sources of revenue or to 
squeeze more from old sources. There is 
never enough. 

Many local governments, for example, are 
committed to try to provide a volume of 
services for which they can't raise enough 
revenue, no matter if every conceivable tax 
source were used. 

For these, supplementary aids will be nec- 
essary—the easiest being Federal grants in 
aid. But the danger here is obvious. If 
domestic demands of local governments on 
Federal sources keep growing, then the Fed- 
eral system grabs off more and more of the 
available revenue. One might even visualize 
the frightening image of a single taxing 
power—the Federal Governmenj{—coliecting 
all the taxes and paying all the bills. 

This would end the quarrels over what tax 
sources rightfully belong to what level rf 
government. Certainly no one wants that 
kind of a solution. But unless American 
people wake to the realization that the whole 
system of tax structures must be examined 
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and reforms provided, there is a chaotic road 
ahead. 

Each year, higher and higher tax rates have 
been piled on obsolescent tax structures set 
up decades and even centuries ago. 

In 20 years the Federal tax bill has grown 
15 times. State and local taxes have quad- 
rupled. The last major innovation in the 
Federal tax system was the pay-as-you-g° 
plan of 1943. But most State and local sys- 
tems go back to the turn of the century or 
further without any major change. 

Solutions will not be found in adding ac- 
cessories and new weight on the old vehicle. 
The chassis must be reinforced. Federal tax 
reforms must be brought about and tax 
sources that can be, must be left to States. 
Then, State and local structures must be re- 
vised. Finally, there must be a program 
aimed at greater effort in tax coordination 
between governments on all levels. 

There are no long-range solutions in 
merely decrying taxes, looking with horror 
on rewriting out-dated State constitutions 
which close tax sources, or submitting to the 
inequities of apportionment as purely rural 
versus urban. The alternatives to action are 
stagnation, bankruptcy, or a crushing tax 
burden that pales past loads. 


Oregon Trail Caravan Gets Truman 
Sendoff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include a newspaper clipping 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald dated April 20, 1959 entitled, 
“Oregon Trail Caravan Gets Truman 
Sendoff”: 

OREGON TRAIL CARAVAN GETS TRUMAN 

SENDOFF 

INDEPENDENCE, Mo., April 19.—Everything 
went smoothly except one mixed-up mule as 
seven covered wagons headed out of here for 
Oregon today in a reenactment of one of the 
epics of the West. 

Several hundred people gathered to watch 
the start from Independence Square, the 
some place from which pioneers left in the 
great overland migration of more than s 
century ago. The trip over the Oregon Trail 
is part of the celebration of Oregon's State- 
hood Centennial, 

The morning was chilly under low clouds 
and water stood in puddles from the night's 
Tain. 

On foot at the head of the train was former 
President Harry S. Truman, honorary wagon- 
master. He held up his hand, then dropped 
it and cried, “Forward, start em.“ 

One of the lead mules tried to head back 
instead of forward but was quickly straight- 
ened out, and the trek began. 

The 21 persons in the wagontrain planned 
to camp the first night at a farm south of 
Kansas City—only a few miles from Inde- 
pendence Square. 

A brief prayer service preceded the start. 

The Reverend Donald McKay, of the First 
Christian Church of Independence, asked 
God's guidance for this modern caravan. He 
said it served as a reminder of the quest for 
freedom, righteousness, and truth that took 
the original settlers west, 
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Questions Dictator Castro Did Not 
Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr, O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RD, I include the following questions 

not answered by Fidel Castro: 

First. You said that in case of war 
between the United States and Commu- 
hist Russia, Cuba should remain neutral. 

you not think that such an attitude 
Would work in Russia's favor? 

Second. The Communist newspaper, 
Hoy, is now being printed in Havana on 
Presses that you confiscated from their 
legal owners. Is your Government leas- 

these presses to the Communists, or 
did you sell them outright, or did you 
Maybe give them to them? 

Third. Former President Figuero, of 

Costa Rica, said in a speech in Cuba, that 

the event of war, Latin American 
Countries should support the United 
States. Why did you disagree publicly 
With Figuero on this point? 

Fourth. People of the United States 
have always been friendly toward Cuba. 
The U.S. Government made absolutely 
No effort to intervene in your revolution. 

did you say you were ready to kill 
200,000 gringos if the United States 
Stepped in to protect American lives and 
broperty they own in Cuba? 

Fifth, You have said publicly that 
News agencies, newspapers, and maga- 

have lied about you and your 
Government publicly. Would you be 
Specific just who lied? 

Sixth. Is it true that unemployment 
has increased to an alarming degree 
Since you took over the Government in, 

a? Unemployment in private enter- 
Prise as well as government agency un- 
employment? 

Seventh. By the way, why did you re- 
Cently suspend 2,500 schoolteachers? 

Eighth. When you attacked army bar- 
Tacks in Santa Ana and were captured 
and then sentenced to 15 years in prison, 
Batista, then the head of the Cuban 
Government, let you out in about a year 
and a half. Since you have become 
President of Cuba, why do you not follow 

Same policies? Or do you find it 
easier to shoot your prisoners? Is it 
Probably cheaper? 

Ninth. You have been looked upon as 
& fighter in favor of a democracy, and 
antidictatorship man. Why then do you 
give orders to your courts, and even ask 
Teversals of decisions from “not guilty” 
to the “death sentence”? Is that demo- 
eratic? 

Tenth. In the famous trial of the 43 
Air Force pilots which took place in 
Santiago, is it true that they were ac- 
Quitted and that you showed your dis- 
approval, and that therefore the attor- 
Neys were expelled from the courtroom 
and detained? Among them a lawyer 
who once defended you? 
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Is it not a fact that as a result of your 
orders, a new tribunal was formed under 
the supervision of your brother, Raul, 
and that he took the position of the dis- 
trict attorney, as well as the defense 
minister, and that he then accused his 
lawyers of being Batista sympathizers? 

Eleventh, Is it not also true that these 
acquitted persons were tried all over 
again and the majority of them sen- 
tenced to 30 years at hard labor? 

Twelfth. During the dictatorship 
whieh you fought against, the embassies 
in Havana had no trouble whatsoever in 
getting out of the country, those persons 
who took refuge in them? Why is there 
such a great contrast between what 
went on under Batista and what goes 
on today, regarding the right of refuge 
and asylum? 

Thirteenth. You have said that the 
executions in Cuba would not exceed 
more than 409—yet there are well over 
500 already, and 5,000 are still awaiting 
trial? Do you think such blood baths, 
and such purges are becoming toa dem- 
ocratic government that professes love 
for humanity? 

Fourteenth. Is it not true that your 
mother, Mrs. Lina Ruz Castro—your own 


mother has said that during the Ba- 


tista government she not only had per- 
sonal guaranty of safety, but that her 
home and family properties were also 
protected? Would this policy not be 
better than the one your government 
presently engages in? 


Railroad Retirement and Unemployment 
Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OP MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. NELSEN, Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received a letter from M. J. Galvin, of 
Minnesota, with some comments relative 
to a resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
House of Representatives having to do 
with the Railroad Retirement Act. Mr, 
Galvin's request is that as a member of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee I insert his comments 
in the Recorp and I ask consent to in- 
clude this with my statement: 

MINNESOTA RAILROADS, 
St. Paul, Minn., April 6, 1959. 
Re railroad retirement and unemployment 
compensation 
Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, d 
House of Representatives House Office Build- 
ing Washington, D.C. ~ 

Drar Ma. NeLseEN: You will note that on 
March 6, 1959, the House of Representatives 
in the Minnesota Legislature passed their 
Resolution 8 purporting to endorse the pro- 
visions of the above bills. 

This resolution was offered on the floor 
under motions and resolutions without hav- 
ing been printed and without anyone seeing 
it. When one of the members of the house 
gave notice of debate which would have laid 
it over until the following day when those 
who were interested in the subject might 
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have had a chance to see it, the proponents 
conferred with the questioning legislator and 
agreed to accept language to be put in the 
resolution to read as follows: 

“Whereas we are informed that the retire- 
ment fund for railroad employees is actuari- 
ally sound and that the increase in retire- 
ment benefit proposed in H.R. 1012 would not 
adversely affect that fund and would not re- 
sult in increased cost to the railroads or their 
employees“! sd 
That language was accepted by the authors 
and then the resolution was passed. 

I know that you are somewhat familiar 
with this subject, being a member of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
before which it was considered and you must 
have concluded for yourself that the state- 
ment contained in the resolution was not 
true. However, knowing you as well as I 
have for so many years and having served 
with you in the legislature, I wish to call your 
particular attention to some of the matters 
in connection with this bill; and, as long as 
the resolution appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I thought I might prevail 
upon you to have my ietter explaining this 
matter and correcting any misinterpretation 
that may exist with reference to the contents 
of the above bills also inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. If you could do that, I 
would appreciate it. 

You will note that the rosolution, which I 
have referred to above, refers, among other 
things, to the fact that the fund is actuari- 
ally sound. ‘The report of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, which I believe is available 
to you, states there is an actuarial deficiency 
in the fund of $219 million per year. 

You will note that the resolution also 
states that the bill would not result in in- 
creased costs to the railroads or their em- 
ployees. This same report of the Raulroad 
Retirement Board, I believe, states that the 
cost to the railroad industry and its employ- 
ees for the increased retirement benefits 
would be as follows: 1959, $114 million; 1960, 
$115 million; 1961, $117 million; 1962, $175 
million, 

These costs would be borne equally by the 
industry and by the employees. 

My information also is that the increased 
unemployment compensation benefits would 
cost the railroad industry additional 
amounts as follows: 1959, $40 million; 1960, 
$41 million; 1961, $42 million; 1962, #43 
million. j 

The progressive tax features of the bill, I 
think, would ultimately increase the costs to 
the railroads in excess of $225 million. 

It is my contention that our industry is 
not in a position to assume this load; so, 
any consideration that you can give us in 
connection with the matter will be greatly 
appreciated, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. J. GALVIN. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 60 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Recor an article appearing 
in the San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner 
on February 17, 1959. That article goes 
to show the kind of job which is being 
done in many States for the protection 
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and preservation of our people by con- 

trol of pollution. In a word, California’s 

Dickey Act for the control, so called, of 

pollution has done little if anything. 

One reason it has been unsuccessful has 

been the action of lobbyists and the 

built-in inherent weaknesses of that leg- 
islation partly due to special interest 
inference in its legislative history. 

This is just one more reason why a 
strong Federal pollution control law is 
requested. j 

That article is followed by an article 
appearing in the San Francisco (Calif.) 
Examiner on February 15, 1959, chroni- 
cling how growing water pollution in 
San Francisco. Bay is killing fish and 
making dangerous areas once useful for 
swimming and other water recreation. 
[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, 

Feb. 17, 1959] 

WATER POLLUTION: 1949 DICKEY BILL CALLED 
MEANINGLESS, FULL o Morge HoLES THAN 
4 Fish Net—No PROGRESS IN 10 Trans 

(By John McDonald) 

Former Governor Earl Warren was gener- 
ally regarded as a mild and patient man dur- 
ing his term in Sacramento. 

But when he read the Dickey water pol- 
lution control bill in 1949, he blew his top. 

“This bill," thundered the Governor, 
“would allow the polluters to control pollu- 
tion. It would complicate government to 
the point where it couldn't act," 

Warren fought the bill's passage. But in 
the end he was forced to swallow a compro- 
mise with more loopholes than a fish net. 


LOBBIES ACTIVE 


It was no secret that behind the bill were 
powerful lobbies for mining, oil, lumber, 
cannery and other industries. And it was no 
secret that industry representatives closely 
advised the Dickey committee while it drafted 
the bill. 

The act set up the State water control 
board and nine regional boards, handled them 
a set of fuzzy criteria with no real guiding 
policy and told them to go to work in clean- 
ing up California's waterways. 

That was 10 years ago. Have they done the 
job? . 

Ofjiicials of five State departments close to 
the water picture—public health, natural re- 
sources, agriculture, water resources and fish 
and game—answer emphatically No.“ 

ALLOWS POLLUTION 


Strange as it may sound, pollution has ac- 
tually been permitted under the Dickey Act 
as a “beneficial use of water.” 

In 10 years there has been exactly one case 
of pollution abatement by invoking the act’s 
cumbersome procedures. 

“I can hardly believe that abatement has 
not been needed in numerous other cases,” 
says Seth Gordon, State fish and com- 
missioner, “especially in view of the fact that 
many of the requirements set down by the 
regional boards, according to our information, 
have been violated.” 

One of the law's basic defccts is in its 
definition of pollution. 

Legally it is “an Impairment of the quality 
of waters of the State by sewage or industrial 
waste to a degree which does adversely and 
unreasonably affect such waters for domestic, 
industrial, agricultural, navigational, recrea- 
tional or other uses.” - 

LEGITIMATE USE 


Obviously there is room for a wide range of 
interpretation of just “adverse” and “unrea- 
sonable” mean. 

Says State Water Projects Coordinator J. C. 
Fraser: 

“A stream or an area of water can become 
a stinking septic mess, incapable of support- 
ing any aquatic life, But if this is considered 


‘reasonable’ In the Interests of providing an 
industry or community with an economical 
means of waste disposal, then it is not pollu- 
tion under the law. 

“Instead it is looked upon as a legitimate 
use of the State's waters.” 

No one would argue that the State and 
regional control boards have stood still for 
the past 10 years. 

Their approach has been toward more and 
better facilities for treatment of municipal 
sewage. 

And in the bay region alone, Which is gen- 
erally acknowledged to have one of the weak - 
est control boards, more than 25 communi- 
ties that had no treatment facilities 10 
years ago, either have now or are well on 
their way. Others have improved the degree 
of treatment. 

But the facilities often have been out- 
stripped by mushrooming population. 

Even where boards have tackled the prob- 
lem vigorously, their enforcement powers 
are weak and their prevention powers almost 
nonexistent. 

From the health standpoint, this means 
that waters must pass beyond the pollution 
stage to outright contamination before pub- 
lic health agencies can step in, 


BURDEN OF PROOF 


“There is little we can do to prevent pollu- 
tion,” complains Frank Stead, chief of the 
State Department of Public Health's division 
of environmental sanitation. 

“And if the population experts are right 
and, you crowd more millions of people into 
California, we could be in real trouble.” 

What frustrates Stead and other officials 
is that under the Dickey Act, the burden of 
proof is on them to show not only that pol- 
lution exists, but that it has an adverse 
effect and that this adverse effect is “unrea- 
sonable.” 

The polluter is required to prove nothing, 
justify nothing. 

“Uniess we are unfortunate enough to 
have dramatic kills of fish,” says Gordon, “it 
is virtually impossible to point the finger 
conclusively at pollution. 

“It is my belief that persons desiring to 
use the public waters for waste disposal 
should be allowed to do so only if they can 
demonstrate that such use does not destroy 
existing resources or other proper uses of 
water.” 

The failures of the Dickey Act are many. 
But they boll down to these: 

The act's lack of guiding policy and vague 
definition of pollution, its cumbersome 
abatement procedures and its lack of realis- 
tic powers to police or prevent. 

So for 10 years the tendency has been to 
drift in muddied seas, left poorly charted 
by the legislature and with sometimes 
weak hands at the tiller, unable or unwill- 
ing to steer a safe course. 

[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, 

Feb. 15, 1959] 

GrowInGc WATER POLLUTION tN Bay R- 
VEALED— FISHERIES HARD Hrr py INDUSTRIAL 
Poisons 

(By John McDonald) 

It was a beautiful spring day for fishing. 

A fisherman in a small boat pushed off 
from the Richmond shore at dawn through 
the waters of the slate-smooth bay. 

A few hundred yards offshore he sighted a 
dead striped bass floating on the surface. 

Then another. Then 10 more. 

He counted hundreds that day. 

In the next 48 hours the count of dead fish 
Tan into the thousands. Their carcasses 
rode the swells in clumps and choked the 
beaches, 

ACIDS DUMPED 
When all the evidence was in, the State 


fish and game commission could document 
the death of 2,007 striped bass. And it esti- 
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mated that more than 10,000 fish in all may 
have been killed on what has come to be 
called the day of the big kill. 

What killed the fish? 

After a lengthy investigation, the commis- 
sion fixed the blame on a chemical firm that 
has been allowed to dump into the bay 
caustic, untreated acids that erode the gills 
of fish. 

BIG LOSS TOLD 


This was in May 1957, and it was a spec- 
tacular kill. But it was only one indication 
of a mounting pollution problem. 

Conservationists maintain there have been 
many more fish kills that went undetected 
because the dead fish were dispersed by the 
tide or because their carcasses never came 
to the surface. a 

They say that for every fish that is caught 
by a private fisherman, a thousand are 
killed by pollution. 

That for every salmon that succeeds in the 
long swim up the Sacramento River to spawn, 
many more are killed by pollution along the 
way. 

That much of the shoreline around the 
bay, the richest area for marine life, and the 
entire sourthern end of the bay from the 
Dumbarton Bridge to the mud flats has be- 
come so polluted it will not support fish life. 


AREAS USELESS 


That substantial areas of northern Cali- 
fornia's waterways once suitable for boating, 
swimming, and general recreation, have 
been rendered useless by pollution, 

They point to the closing of beaches, the 
decline and death of once great fishing in- 
industries. 

What is the reason for this invisible death 
in the water and the despoiling of potential 
recreation areas? 

Part of the reason lies in progress and its 
inevitable price. Northern California has 
expanded so rapidly in industry and in pop- 
ulation that sewage and waste disposal have 
never quite caught up. 

But beyond this, California has been ham- 
strung in the period of\its greatest growth 
by a weak water pollution control law that 
makes effective control virtually impossible. 

The Dickey Water Pollution Control Act, 
passed by the legislature in 1949, most 
conservationists agree, simply has not done 
the job. 

It set up a series of regional control boards 
with limited powers and forced them to work 
with criteria so fuzzily worded as to pre- 
clude sensible administration, 

Seth Gordon, director of the Department 
of Fish and Game, says bluntly the Dickey 
Act has permitted “maximum degration of 
water supplies short of public indignations.” 

CREEPING PLAGUE 

The philosophy behind the act says J. C. 
Fraser, State water projects coordinator, has 
encouraged a “creeping plague of pollution.” 

The outcry to amend or replace the act 
has been so great that Assemblyman Charles 
W. Meyers, head of the State subcommittee 
on bay and water pollution, says “the law 
must be changed * e must have en- 
forcement.” 

Until there is action, the opponents of the 
Dickey Act say, the same conditions respon- 
sible for the dramatic fish kill of May 1957 
will continue. 

The southern end of San Francisco Bay is 
likely to remain a virtual cesspool, fed by 
cannery and other industrial and domestic 
wastes, eddying in the tides and unable to 
escape the Dumbarton bottleneck, 

Communities with ambitious plans for 
small boat harbors and shoreline recreation 
will be frustrated by pollution. 

Decaying wastes producing hydrogen sul- 
fide in such areas as Candlestick Cove and 
the San Jose-Sunnyvale area will continue 
to give off the familiar “rotten egg” stench. 

Seepage from abandoned copper mines as 
well as silt and industrial wastes on north- 
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ern California rivers will continue to kill 
salmon, smother their eggs, and ruin spawn- 
ing grounds. 

There is even the possibility of a “total 
Tiver block," a concentration of pollution 
extending from bank to bank that would be 

00 percent effective in decimating spawning 

n and could conceivably wipe out the 
entire salmon population. 

Such blocks have occurred in Oregon and 
Washington rivers. 

That is the bleak picture painted by con- 
zerratlonists and officials in the State de- 
partments of public health, fish and game, 
Water resources, and others close to the pol- 
lution picture. 

The Dickey Act, they charge, is a jellyfish. 

at it needs is spine; muscle, and teeth. 


The Politics of Sentimentality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


2 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr, Speaker, Dr. 
Nathaniel Peffer, professor emeritus of 
ternational relations at Columbia Uni- 
Versity, is widely respected as an expert 
on Far Eastern affairs. His extensive 
Writings on this subject as well as his 
travels in the area have given him the 
und needed for setting forth a 
Critique of our Far Eastern foreign 
Policies. 


The winter 1959 issue of the Columbia 
University Forum contains an excellent 
article by Dr. Peffer, entitled “The Poli- 
ties of Sentimentality.” I think it will 

of interest to all Members of Congress 
as I agree with Dr. Peffer that we can 
No longer afford the luxury of basing 
dur Far Eastern policies on senti- 
Mentality: 


Tue POLITICS or SENTIMENTALITY 
(By Nathaniel Peffer) 


The distinction between sentiment and 
Sentimentality is one of which most Ameri- 
Cans have generally been unaware. The un- 
Awareness has often had consequences in 

In most situations and relations the 
Consequences are not particularly serious, if 
Sometimes rather foolish; but in political 
Telations, especially international relations, 
they can be not only serious but dangerous. 

e most conspicuous example of our senti- 
Mentality as guiding political motive is in 
dur relations with the Far East, especially 
during the last generation; our situntion as 
a result is just now definitely, frighteningly 
dangerous, 


Now, let me make clear what I mean. T 
faudlerstand sentiment to denote genuine 
eeung genuinely induced by the reaction 
or something within us to something with- 
28 by sentimentality I mean a superficial 
Pert whipped up for some inner satis- 
action which is not very deep or real. And 
Such a feeling I think we have been 
Buided in our attitude, policy, and action 
China in recent times. Result: For- 

Moga, Quemoy, Matsu, a vendetta with Com- 
Munist China and the menace of a war, 
World war. Consider as a revealing fact 
w much more harsh is our feeling toward 
R unist China than toward Communist 
ussia, In light of all the forces at work 
in the contemporary world—military, eco- 
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nomic, social, ideological—how can one ex- 
plain this? As rationality? At best, the 
feeling is symptomatic, 

Let there be no  oversimplification. 
America’s role in the Far East has been a 
complicated one since the founding of this 
Republic, and historians and students of in- 
ternational relations haye never been able to 
come to agreement on the qualities of that 
role; almost every motive has been ascribed 
to it, But clearly we have been involved in 
the Far East—in China particularly—in 
varying degrees throughout America’s his- 
tory; paradoxically, ours is the country 
which resolutely foreswore political en- 
tanglement with Europe, the Continent 
from which it sprang and with which it was 
affiliated by blood, institutions, and tradi- 


„ tions. 


That it has been so involved Is evidenced 
by declarations, acts, and events in its diplo- 
matic history. It competed actively with 
England for the China trade in the first half 
of the 19th century. Immediately after 
England forced China open to Western trade, 
America followed with demands for a treaty 
by which it received the same trade rights 
and the assurance that it would always en- 
joy any right in China granted to any other 
country. In the same decade—the 1840's— 
America raised vigorous and successful re- 
sistance to English and French efforts to an- 
nex the Hawailan Islands, the explicitly 
stated ground for resistance being that the 
islands lay on the route to the trade of the 
Asian coast. With Japan the United States 
took the initiative and forced it to abandon 
seclusion. She also played an active part in 
the opening of Korea. Then, as an incident 
to the Spanish-American War, the Philip- 
pines were annexed and in the debate on 
the treaty providing annexation the treaty's 
proponents used as their strongest argument 
that the Philippines would constitute a base 
for trade with China. 

The most direct and overt intervention in 
Chinese affairs, however, came in 1899, the 
year after the European powers began strip- 
ping off pieces of Chinese territory, pre- 
sumably as a prelude to partition. Secre- 
tary of State Hay then circulated what were 
known as the open door notes, in which he 
asked the powers for assurance of equality 
of opportunity for American trade in what- 
ever parts of China they controlled. Since 
this was manifestly impractical if the ex- 
panding powers were to establish quasi- 
colonial areas in China for their own profit, 
Hay then sent a new series of notes asking 
for a guarantee of the maintenance of 
China's integrity. At first a request for a 
joint pledge, this measure In time became a 
unilateral American commitment. It was 
asserted against Russia, which was expelled 
from China in the Russo-Japanese War, and 
then over the years against Japan; the Jap- 
anese replied at Pearl Harbor, 

What should be observed is that this pro- 
prietary intervention was without precedent 
in American history except in our relation 
to Latin America through the Monroe Doc- 
trine. ‘Throughout the 19th century new 
states had been created in Europe, old ones 
extinguished, and others bartered around 
among powerful nations. The United States 
had remained unmoved. It had urged no 
self-denying ordinances. It had asked no 
pledges of integrity for any European ter- 
ritory. -It was undisturbed, for instance, by 
the cutting up of Africa. Why solicitude only 
for China, then, which 9 out of 10 Americans 
knew only as a remote, exotic, and faintly 
distasteful heathen land? 

‘The commitment became something more 
than a diplomatic formula in the years after 
1900. The race for empire was nearing its 
climax and China was the last and most val- 
uable prize to be won, Russia tried to cap- 
ture her and after defeat by Japan was suc- 
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ceeded in the attempt by Japan itself. The 
Japanese had come close to conquest when 
the First World War took Europe out of the 
race. Europe was out but America was left 
in, and by virtue of the war was richer and 
stronger than ever before, a world power for 
the first time. It withdrew from Europe, 
reverting to its historic principle, but it did 
not withdraw from Asia. Quite the con- 
trary, it became the sole formidable obstruc- 
tion to Japan’s ambition to absorb China, the 
protector and sponsor of China's independ- 
ence. The commitment had become a 
hostage. 3 


THE SEEDS OF WAR WITH JAPAN 


From the Washington Conference in 1921, 
at which Japan was compelled to renounce 
the gains it had made in China while the 
West had been preoccupied by war, the 
mutual an mism sharpened. Japan un- 
Temittingly strove toward mastery over 
China. America sometimes wavered but 
never walved. In 1987 Japan, in confident 
expectation of another European war which 
would give it a free hand, invaded China, 
plainly intending to remain there. America 
bided its time but did not yield. On the 
contrary, it imposed penalties on Japan 


‘which at length amounted to economic 


sanctions and blockade. Compromise and 
evasion were no longer possible and Japan 
elected to put the issue to the test of war. 
It bombed Pearl Harbor. 7 

Japan was crushed, almost exclusively by 
American arms. China was saved. But it 
should be observed that there was at no 
time great debate in this country over 
whether to “let nature take its course” and 
allow Japan to keep China as a colony. 
The debate was over letting nature take its 
course in Europe and whether to allow Hit- 
ler to have that continent. This, too, is sig- 
nificant. Without understanding the dis- 
tinction one really cannot understand 
American TR 

Can the distinction be explained? In the 
years before the war Japan's generally ag- 
gressive stance aroused fear, it is true, but 
the statement of China's integrity antedated 
that. The acquisition of the Philippines did 
draw America to that part of the world, but 
America took the Philippines because it was 
already involved in the Far East rather than 
in order to become so. The zeal of mission- 
aries had some effect, but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that a few thousand missionaries, most 
of them from places and classes with little 
influence, could induce a government to 
maintain a policy that risked war. There is 
above all the economic motive to be con- 
sidered, the appeal of the potential Chinese 
market, perhaps as an extension of mani- 
fest destiny, an appeal that exercised force 
throughout the 19th century and that ac- 
quired more force after the United States 
became industrially developed. ż 

Any or all of these considerations hardly 
seem enough to account for what became a 
truly fateful position, bringing on one major 
war and now threatening another. However 
tempting the potential market may have 
been—it has always been potential rather 
than actual—it obviously did not matter 
enough to America’s well-being to warrant 
the risks our policy invoked. Unlike Great 
Britain, the United States need not export 
in order to eat. Certainly at no time was 
there a serious and sustained effort to meas- 
ure coolly and precisely what the open door 
for trade in China meant to the American 
economy and how much was worth sacrificing 
to preserve it. No doubt a position once 
taken by a country in its foreign relations is 
likely to be maintained, if only out of the 
brummagem consideration of prestige. 
Abandonment or modification can be con- 
strued as confession of past error, something 
no men in government like to make, espe- 
oar those concercned with foreign rela- 

ons. 
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AMERICA AS GREAT WHITE UNCLE 


But there was more to America’s fidelity to 
China than that. There was a curious, in- 
explicable distortion of thought and feeling. 
There was an assumption of avuncular, if not 
paternal benevolence. We were China's pro- 
tectors, its benefactors. We were the-friend 
of China as the Chinese called us in flatter- 
ing words and accents. And we laid unction 
to ourselves, fed the national ego, and found 
it satisfying. This role may be inexplicable; 
it was also superficial if not meretricious. 
At best it betrayed what I call sentimentality, 
which grew with time. 

In the nature of things the feelings behind 
our China policy could not have been gen- 
uine, They could not have been what I call 
sentiment. There was little or no basis for 
sentiment, and, insofar as there was, it was 
scarcely enough to warrant staking the 
country's future. There seldom exists 
enough sentiment between governments to 
Warrant a country's risking a dangerous war 
without the existence of other and more com- 
pelling considerations—physical or economic 
survival; such considerations, for example, as 
led to Great Britain's undeviating stand on 
‘protection of the Low Countries. There has 
clearly been a genuine popular feeling for 
England in this country, especially in the 
South and on the Atlantic seaboard. Kin- 
ship, community of language, traditions, and 
institutions are the obvious grounds, And 

_yet we have not flown to arms eyen when 
England was in dire peril and, as in 1940, 
seemed about to be submerged. Through 
1940 and nearly all of 1941 we moved slowly 
and with deliberation. We did not rise when 
the Nazi hordes were at the English gate. 
Many thought we ought never to do so. 
Even up to our entrance into World War II, 
a wer precipitated by Japan over our protec- 
tion of China, many thought that it was 
enough to give England arms and let her save 


What analogy is there between our re- 
sponses to the two situations? Few said, 
“Let the Far East stew in its own juice.” 
Indeed, many who were resolutely against 
actively helping England were hardly less 
resolutely for actively helping China against 
Japan. Was there a widespread feeling of 
kinship with the Chinese people? Was there 
between us a community of attitude, belief, 
religion, traditions, customs, language? As 
n matter of fact, we had for decades scandal- 
ously mistreated the Chinese people living 
in this country and by dur rigid exclusion of 
Chinese immigrants discriminated against 
China as a country. As we kept tactfully re- 
minding the Chinese, we did refrain from 
exploiting China's weakness, from taking 
territory in the manner of the other pow- 
ers; but it Js also true that we insisted on 
sharing all the political and economic privi- 
leges which other powers exercised on soil 
they had wrested from China. We suffered 
no disadvantages—a fact of which the Chi- 
nese were aware but were too discreet to re- 
mind us. - 

We did, however, take on the role of pro- 
tector of China, and that is hard to justify 
by the logic of the national interest or the 
state of world politics in the years before the 
Second World War, Benevolent neutrality 
might have been justifiable. Moral indigna- 
tion at Japan's aggressiveness and cruelty in 
China was understandable. But no more— 
unless a good case could be made for the 
proposition that preservation of China 
against attack or absorption by any great 
power put America in jeopardy. Perhaps 
such a case could have been made but it 
never was. Even the attempt to make it was 
rare and not closely reasoned. 

We simply adopted China and endowed it 
with’ qualities which would sustain our pa- 
rental pride and generous indulgence. Euro- 
peans were faintly amused or sometimes 
more than faintly irritated by our paternal 
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notions and myths and by the self-righteous , 


airs we gave ourselves. The Chinese, of 
course, responded with pleasure, occasion- 
ally with a touch of cynical amusement and 
sometimes with some annoyance at the im- 
plied patronage. But they are a worldly 
wise and hard-bitten people, with a skepti- 
cism deepened and hardened- over the 
centuries, and they took help where they 
could, especially since they needed it 
desperately. 

We looked upon China and found it like 
us and we were pleased. The Chinese were 
democratic—not altogether true, or if true, 
then in a sense that had little in common 
with what was construed as American de- 
mocracy. China was nominally a republic, 
though in fact not a real one nor even the 
semblance of one. The Chinese had a 
sense of humor—like our own, of course 
and that meant much. (Tell Americans 
that they are scoundrels, liars, thieves, fools 
and degenerates and they will indeed be re- 
sentful; tell\them that they have no sense 
of humor and they will gird for battle.) We 
thought the Chinese were our plighted 
friends, with a friendship reinforced by 
gratitude, and that they would always stand 
by us. There were few praiseworthy quali- 
ties we did not endow them with; more 
virtues than we credited to most other 
countries. The abrogation of critical facul- 
ties was general in the case of China, and 
her supporters spoke, wrote, and dissemi- 


nated their opinions, and they were persua- 


sive. 


The Chinese are indeed an attractive peo- 
ple and, moreover, inspire respect as well as 
liking. Few Occidentals who have lived in 
China have disliked them, including those 
who refused to have anything to do with 
them in personal relations. They are in- 
heritors of an old, subtle, richly embellished 
culture, one which is not restricted to a 
small patriciate but has passed down to the 
lowest order. A Chinese may be impov- 
erlshed. illiterate, clothed in tatters, un- 
clean and pocked with running sores, and 
yet have bearing, poise, dignity. Paren- 


thetically, unless one has learned that this Is” 


possible one cannot understand any part of 
the East. I have myself lived many years 
in China and have a deep emotional attach- 
ment to its people, too deep for patronage 
born of myth, I have never perceived why 
such emotional attachment and intellectual 
respect are incompatible with a cool, critical 
sense based on observation, the kind one ap- 
plies to one’s Own countrymen, I have lived 
in China and it is out of direct experience 
that respect and affection formed and grew. 
Not many Americans have had such an ex- 
perience, And, of those who have, many have 
returned to disseminate sentimental Il- 
lusions, Not perceiving that sentimental u- 
lusions about a people do not denote re- 
spect. 
' THE WARTIME PRETENSES 

The Japanese invasion of China in 1937, 
the attendant and quite natural sympathy 
for China, and then the Second World War 
sharpened and popularized the image of 
China as an upright, if naive, little brother. 
On the principle that he who is the enemy 
of my enemy is my friend, China became ally, 
comrade in arms, one with us in ali things. 
It was officially an ally but, it should be 
said, not a very formidable one. After the 
United States entered the war the National- 
ist Government began to husband its re- 
sources for the coming war against the 
Communists, content to let us take care of 
Japan. The Chinese Communists did the 
same, of course. American military and civil 
officers stationed in China were revolted by 
the cloying fiction that China was a democ- 
racy striving to safeguard democracy for the 
world, for they had the truth before them; 
but they were silent because they had to 
be. Churchill refers more than once in his 
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memoirs to his astonishment at finding 
here, eyen in Government, the belief that 
China was as stout a pillar of the alliance 
and of the democratic cause as Britain her- 
self and was as deserving of support. Mr. 
Churchill plainly was not amused. 

Typical of the feeling for China in this 
country was the emotional orgy that accom- 
panied the vist of Madam Chiang Kal- 
shek, come to plead for more help, She was 
a guest of the White House—almost per- 
manently, contrary to the conventions, She 
addressed a joint session of Congress. There 
was a full-dress assemblage held at Carnegie 
Hall in New York, with rows of the highest 
political dignitaries massed behind her on 
the platform; and strong, stalwart Governors 
and stronger, stalwart Senators blinked back 
unmanly tears as she rose to a polysyllabic 
peroration. She made a triumphal tour 
the country, was received everywhere 85 
royalty, and conducting herself as royalty— 
more so, in fact, than did the visiting British- 
Soyereigns, She was hailed in rich words and 
accents—the Joan of Arc of China, By the 
time she went home she herself appeared to 
be uncertain whether she was the Joan of 
Arc of China or Joan of Arc was the French 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. It was a silly 
chapter in the history of the war. 

The war ended. Japan was defeated. 
China was liberated and independent. Then 
the civil war between the Nationalist gov- 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek and the Com- 
munists broke out, despite vigorous Ameri- 
can efforts to prevent it. Once more the 
United States became involved, since the 
arms and money previously supplied to 
Chiang’s Government to fight Japan were 
now in use against the Communists; and 
still more arms were sent. At the same time 
the Russians managed their withdrawal from 
Manchuria in such a way that the Commu- 
nists took over the arms of the surren- 
dering Japanese. The American quasi-in- 
tervention was ineffective. Chiang Kai- 
shek's armies were crushed in a debacle of 
farcical thoroughness; the remnants of 
forces were driven off the continent to For- 
mosa. The Communists took over the 
country. 

CHINA AS SATANIC MENACE 

There followed here a reversal of U.S. pol- 
icy toward China that, like the earlier atti- 
tude, cannot be explained rationally. The 
only possible analogy is that of the fanatic 
Communist who for one reason or another 
turns against communism. As a Communist 
he has twisted, distorted, perverted fact and 
logic; as a fanatic anti-Comnrunist he also 
twists, distorts, perverts facts and logic but 
now in the opposite direction, in both cases 
untroubled by scruples. So, too, America, 
mawkish about China before, now turned 
violently anti-Chinese—not anti-Communist 
but anti-Chinese, in neither case detained 
by logic, detachment, observation or analysis: 
Earlier we endowed China and the Chinese 
with idealized, fictive qualities; now that 
they ruled by Communists we endow them 
with satantic qualities—sentimentality in 
both cases. And sentimentality outraged can 
easily become vindictiveness. Twenty years 
ago our sentimentality was simply foolish 
and did no serious harra except as it made 
others deprecate our judgment; now, it is 
dangerous, perhaps fatally dangerous. Now 
as before we have given a hostage. This one 
too mray have to be redeemed in blood. 

The fact is, this country holds a legitimate 
grievance against China, one that any people 
would feel. To our sacrifice China owes its 
deliverance from colonial subjection. It has 
now turned Communist and, moreover, be- 
come an ally of Russia just when Russia has 
shown its hostility, when another war is 
threatened, and there is among us disillu- 
sionment at the demonstration that once 
again a war fought presumably to ensure & 
lasting peace and democratic forms has been 
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fought in vain. That Chinese ingratitude, 
expressed with no little malice, should gen- 
erate rancor here is natural, but also the 
rancor would have been less acrid if we had 
been less sentimental, if we had not assumed 
that we could always expect filial plety from 
the Chinese. 


THE PRESENT REALITIES 


The contrast with our relation to Russia 
is revealing. Russia, too, is & declared 
enemy, tts hostility expressed with no less 

luntness than China's. Its social philoso- 
Phy is no less inimical to our instincts and 
beliefs than China’s. More important, Rus- 
Sia is far more dangerous than China. In- 

eed; the threst from China derives from 
ts affiliation with Russin rather than from 

Own capacities. Yet we manage to remain 
Moderately calm in contemplating Russia 
and dealing with it. There is suspicion, 

d. anger, but there is no hysteria. We 
have an embassy in Moscow: Moscow has an 
embassy in Washington. We debate with 
the Russians in the United Nations, exchange 
social amenities. Our citizens visit Russia, 
Rufgsians visit here—with limitations in each 
Case, it is true; We analyze calmly our posi- 

on vis-a-vis Russia and do not act pre- 
Sipitately, wildly, or provocatively. There 
ure those among us who go beyond the 

unds of reason, but they do not carry with 
them the government or the majority of 
the people. 

But China? To acknowledge that the 

unist government effectively controls 

a—as the Communist Party controls 

la—is, among our statesmen, to betray 

eternal verities. Russia sits in the 
United Nations—“peaceloving” in accord- 
ance with the qualifications for member- 
ship—but to admit the effective Govern- 
Ment of China would apparently be to defile 
the high thinking, noble ideals, and fra- 
ternal harmony of that body, spread con- 
tagion, through the American body politic 
and renounce the principles of the Found- 
ing Fathers. And to all this the American 
People give assent in a kind of national 
hypnosis, The vendetta has become almost 
& sacred trust for the Nation. 

In the last few months there has been a 
Concrete illustration of the result; Quemoy 
and Matsu. These islands have become a 
symbol” so sacrosanct that we have risked 
World war over them and still do. Symbol 
of what? 
Which the American people, already suscept- 
ible by reason of earlier illusions, have been 

ulated with fictions. > 

Quemoy and Matsu are almost within 

g distance of the China coast. They 

-re garrisoned by the army of Formosa, a 
Sworn enemy of the Communist regime, re- 
zolved to return to China and supported 
Militarily by America—America being the 
ation which has caused Communist China’s 
Ostracism by polite international society. 
What country would allow islands so situ- 
to remain as an armed outpost of 
enemies? We, for our part, while we have 
not made our position on the islands un- 
kabiy clear—diplomatic gaucherie in 
if—a few months ago sent powerful forces 

to reinforce Formosa when the Communists 
barded the islands. As this is written 

is momentary pause, a deceptive re- 
laxation; but for how long? The Commu- 
nists can be counted on to try again to take 
the islands. If we remain consistent in our 
Policy, formal conflict is inevitable. We are 
Pledged by treaty to support Formosa; Rus- 
Aa is pledged by treaty to support Com- 
munist China. Given the International ten- 
Sion under which we live, so taut that a 
Small accident, an incident, an indiscretion 
fan snap it, what is the outlook? It must 
be remembered that nearly all other na- 
tions, including our allies, fail to agree that 
Tight is on our side. But we are now 80 


Of what except the degree to` 
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over-committed, not only diplomatically but 
psychologically, that retreat is all but im- 
possible. : 

Moral? No country or people at this time 
in history—or evyer—can afford the luxury 
of sentimentality in that which concerns 
peace or war. It was a luxury this country 
could perhaps afford when it was less prom- 
inent in world politics; now the United 
States holds the power of decision for much 
of the world. How does a people disem- 
barrass itself of folly, of shallow and meretri- 
cious psychology—or of any psychology, for 
that matter? It is a slow and difficult pro- 
cess, but the American people had better 
begin it. A healthy revision can come only 
by a cool, reasoned examination of how the 
psychology took form and of what is com- 
pounded. 


Castro Lets Communists Infiltrate His 
Regime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Miami News, Tuesday, April 14, 
1959: 

CASTRO Lets COMMUNISTS INFILTRATE His 

REGIME 
(By Hal Hendrix) 

There's an old bromide which notes that if 
you see something that looks like a duck, 
walks like a duck, swims like a duck and 
quacks like a duck, then you had better call 
ita duck. 

On the eve of Cuban Prime Minister Fidel 
Castro’s trip to the United States and Can- 
ada, this old saw may well be applied to the 
path slong which Cuba appears to be drift- 
1 


ng. 

Since the overthrow of the dictatorship of 
Fulgencio Batista, Cuba has been experienc- 
ing a complete revolution. It has developed 
into major surgery, far from just treatment 
with mercurochrome. 

But the overhaul is becoming increasingly 
tinted with the coloring of the mercuro- 
chrome antiseptic—red. 

The Communists have gained influence 
and position steadily in Cuba since the be- 
ginning of this year. They have moved 
openly and -without restraint. They have 
infiltrated deeply into the army, the govern- 
ment, newspapers, labor, radio and televi- 
sion, and the fields of education. 

In several instances Castro, while not be- 
lieved to be a Communist himself, has 
echoed the Communist Party line in attacks 
against the United States. He has been 
strongly influenced by known Communists 
within his inner circle of friends and 
associates. 

Inadvertently or by design, Castro has al- 
lowed strongly Communistic and anti-Amer- 
ican supporters to gain strategic positions in 
the Cuban revolutionary movement. 

Developments sparked by these people are 
causing observers inside and outside Cuba 
to recall the duck bromide. If communism 
is spreading in Cuba, they reason, it’s time it 
was labeled as such. 

It is no secret that the U.S. Government, 
as well as other foreign governments and 
business firms with ties to the West, is 
deeply concerned. The Red gains in Cuba 
were reviewed carefully last week at the San 
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Salvador conference of U.S. State Depart- 
ment officials and Caribbean area diplomats. 

The Cuban people es a whole certainly 
have not embraced communism as a substi- 
tute for democracy. Nor are they likely to, 
considering their heritage. 

But Cubans are being spoon-fed a bigger 
and bigger diet of communism with each 
passing. week, 

For instance, the daily Communist news- 
paper in Havana—Hoy—and weekly maga- 
zine—Mella—are filled with Kremlin-flavor- 
ed propaganda. In recent weeks there has 
been a startling resemblance of articles in 
Hoy and Revolucion, the official organ of 
Castro's revolutionary movement. 

One of the most notable examples were 
articles appearing in both papers, written 
by Juan Juarbe y Juarbe. The stories bit- 
terly assailed U.S. policies, and, among other 
things, called for Puerto Rican independence 
from the United States. Puerto Rico was 
termed a colony of the United States, ex- 
ploited by Yankee imperialism, si 

Editor of Revolucion is Carlos Franqul, 
labeled as a Communist for several years. 

At the head of the Cuban Confederation 
of Labor is David Salvador, an admitted 
Communist. During a speech last month 
by Costa Rican ex-President Jose Figueres 
in Havana, Salvador seized the microphone 
and shouted, “Why should Cuba or any 
Latin American nation support the United ` 
States? * * * They always have oppressed 
us.” 

Guiding new Cuba along its cultural 
path is a recognized fellow traveler, Dr. Vin- 
centina Antuna de Carone, 

In the education field, one of the most 
boastful of the Cuban Communists is Al- 
fredo Guevara, who ts teaching the Red doc- . 
trine to literate young rebel fighters who 
joined Castro's July 26 movement in the hills 
of Oriente province. 

Raul Castro, 27-year-old brother of Fidel 


He now is in control of the whole 
Cuban Army. He is considered by intelligent 
observers one of the most dangerous of to- 
day's leaders in Cuba. He has been vio- 
lently anti-United States. 

Close to both Raul and Fidel is Ernesto 
(Che) Guevara, now in command of the 
powerful La Cabana fortress. He also is 
strongly anti-American and Is regarded as a 
key Communist figure. 

If it looks Hke a duck, walks like a 
duck ee; 


Sunday and Holiday Border Crossings by 
Private Airplanes : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


4 OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the flying 
enthusiasts in the National Flying 
Farmers’ Association, and similar groups 
can in no instance be classified as a com- 
mercial operation, and it would seem 
that they would be regarded much the 
same as an automobile traveling in and 
out of the country for personal or rec- 
reational reasons. Therefore their prob- 
lem should be considered much the same 
as ordinary automobile traffic. These 
points are very well set forth in a letter 
dated April 8 from Kenneth C. Butler, of 
Hutchinson, Minn., past president of the 
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association and I am introducing legis- 
lation which seeks to accommodate the 
circumstances in a reasonable way. 
THE NATIONAL FLYING 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION, 
HUTCHINSON, MINN., April 8, 1959, 

Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. È 

DEAR ANCHER: As per our conversation last 
week when you were in Hutchinson, IT wish 
to again call your attention to the interest 
that so many of us have in HR. 4543 relating 
to the elimination of the excessive and un- 
warranted charges made by U.S. Customs and 
Immigration officers for Sunday and holiday 
crossings of the border. All of us who use 
our airplanes for business and pleasure ask 
that you use every effort to assist in getting 
this bill favorably removed out of the Ways 
and Means Committee and passed by the 
Congress. „ 

Will you please inform me if there is a 
companion bill to H.R. 4543 in the Senate and 
send me a copy of the bill and the number. 

I am sure that many Congressmen do not 
realize the importance of correcting the in- 
Justice, inconvenience, and loss of time and 
money that the present system of U.S. Cus- 
toms and Immigration clearing private mir- 
craft back over the Canadian or Mexican 
borders. Canada has no charge for any cus- 
toms at any time; only for taxi service from 
their office to the airport on request. On 
Sundays or holidays the charge coming back 
through U.S. Customs can be as high as $35 
to $50 per plane. At the same time auto- 
mobiles can cross the border at no charge 
whatsoever. Even at border crossing air- 
ports, where a plane can land and taxi up 
to within a few yards of the customs build- 
ing, airplanes get the excessive cost and the 
auto gets through for nothing. 

Last Sunday, April 5, Mr. Heston Benson, 
of Glencoe, and myself went 100 es out of 
our way ot come back from Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, and cross customs at Ross Interna- 
tional Alrport at Sweet Grass, Mont. Last 
Tall a one way airstrip was completed that is 
one-half on the U.S. side and one-half on 
the Canadian side of the border, It has not 
yet even been officially opened, yet by 11 
a.m. I was the eighth plane to land and 
cross the border customs office. I am not 
sure what the charge will be because the 
regulations apparently require that the in- 
formation be sent to the Minneapolis Office of 
Customs and in due time I will be billed for 
what amount I do not know. There was no 
more work involved in checking me through 
customs than any automobile which came 
through the same station, This icular 
customs station Is open 24 hours a Gay for 
the convenience of autos yet when we show 
up with an airplane on Sunday or holidays or 
after 5 p. m., we with the airplane get stuck 
with a very unfair charge. 

We are in dire need of more of the type of 
border crossing airstrip such as the Canadian 
Flying Farmers and the Montana State De- 
partment of Aeronautics built at Sweet 
Grass-Couts last fall. Here an airplane can 
make one stop and go through both U.S. 
and Canadian Customs which saves a lot of 
time. The only thing that bothers now is 
the Sunday and holiday charges. The 
Canadian airminded people are also com- 
plaining of our customs charges. Many of 
them would like to come over and do their 
shopping at U.S. cities and towns: or take 
in some of our entertainment that is offered. 
Many also have business on this side of the 
border the same as we have on the Cana- 
dian side. However, with these unrealistic 
customs charges, it is not only discouraging, 
Wut also uneconomic to do any of this any 

“other time except during the week days. 


Twenty years ago or more this situation 
would not have been important. However, 
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today the amount of air traffic between Cana- 
dian and Mexican borders present a differ- 
ent picture. It is reasonable to expect that 
this air travel between our countries will 
materially increase, especially with Canada. 
We who use our airplanes for business and 
as tourists are not asking for any special 
privileges only that we receive the same 
treatment that is afforded those who travel 
by auto or truck. The airplane is only an- 
other means of transportation and our cus- 
toms requirements are the same. 

I wish to request your assistance in help- 
ing to inform other Congressmen of this 
situation and to do everything pdssible to 
see that H.R. 4543 is passed as soon as 
possible. 

I would also ask your assistance in re- 
questing that a small part of the money ap- 
propriated for airports be allocated to the 
development of more border airstrips at loca- 
tions where customs offices are now located. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH C, BUTLER. 


Social Security Makes Nickel-Shooter of 


Ponzi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON ~, 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks I submit the following broad- 
cast I made over the Manion Forum Net- 
work on Sunday evening, April 12, 1959, 
when discussing the inequities and faults 
of our present old age security insurance 
system, I do so principally for the en- 
lightenment and edification of the many 
new Members of Congress. 

SOCIAL SECURITY Makes NICKEL-SHOOTER OF 
j” Ponzi 

DEAN MANION., I think it was Mark Twain 
who first said that everybody talks about 
the weather but nobody does anything about 
it. With our social security system, it is 
just the opposite. Everybody pays for it, but 
practically nobody talks about it. 

The clever Washington bureaucrats who 
manage the involved, inexplicable mishmash, 
known as the Federal social security system, 
have made it into a political sacred cow. 
No matter where it roams, what it does, or 
how precariously it teeters on the brink of 
bankruptcy, no politician who equates his 
own chances for reelection with the public 
interest will dare to remonstrate. 

In the handbook of practical politics, it 
says that all the ambitious Congressman is 
supposed to do about social security is to 
ralse the benefits and spread the coverage. 
If he should happen to question the obvious 
vandalism of thus burning the taxpayer's 
candle at both ends, he will be deluged with 
vituperation as a calloused enemy of our 
needy old people, 

Fortunately, there are a few Congressmen 
in Washington who do not quail before the 
menacing public relations octopus of the 
Federal Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and who thus dare to tell the 
awful truth about our present social security 
system, 

I have one of these courageous Congress- 
men with me at this microphone now. Rep- 
resentative NOAH Morcan Mason, of Illinois, 
has been a Member of Congress for 20 years. 
His firmly established reputation for honest, 
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enlightened statesmanship enabled him to 
throw away the political handbook years 
ago, I am sure you will agree that his can- 
dor is refreshing and that his logic is ir- 
refutable. 8 

Here is my greatly respected friend, Con- 
gressman Mason. 

Congressman Mason. Thank you, Dean 
Manion, for those kind words of introduction. 
Iam both honored and delighted to be giten 
this opportunity to speak to your Sunday 
evening radio audience on the subject of 
social security. It is a difficult subject to 
understand or to explain. 

Our present social security setup is un- 
sound, inequitable and dishonest. The 
Brookings Institute, one of the best research 
organizations in the United States today, 
after a careful and exhaustive study, recom- 
mended that our social security setup be 
scrapped, abandoned, and that a pay-as-you- 
go social security program be established in 
its place. - 

I agree with that recommendation. If it 
were adopted and carried out, it would mean. 
as the Brookings Institute expresses it: “Our 
generation would care for its own old people 
and trust future generations to do like- 
Wise.“ 

In 1950, after 314 months of exhaustive 
hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I was one of the three members of 
that committee who voted “no” on a bill 
that proposed to expand the coverage of 
social security and to increase the benefits. 
I was also 1 of 14 House Members to vote 
“no" on the final passage of that bill in the 
House. 

Since then, I have opposed every attempt 
to expand our social security program, to 
increase its benefits, or to increase the social 
security tax rates. Yet, I am heartily in 
favor of a sound, liberal social security pro- 
gram to take care of our needy old people. 


UNSOUND, DISHONEST, INEQUITABLE 


The overwhelming weight of the evidence 
gathered during the 3% months of public 
hearings in 1950 was to the effect that our 
present social security setup was unsound, 
dishonest, and inequitable, that it was “a 
Ponzi-type shell game,“ sold to the Ameri- 
can people, by F.D.R. and his New Deal as- 
sociates, as a plan to provide security in 
their old age. 

It is an insurance program which if prac- 
ticed by any insurance company today would 
land every director and every official of that 
company in the penitentiary for misuse or 
misappropriation of trust funds. 

The present social security program is 
characterized in a report of the Brookings 
Institute as a plan whereby “we (the present 
generation) do the promising; you (all future 
generations) do the paying.” ‘That is an 
accurate picture of our present social secu- 
rity program. 

The following social security facts bear 
out these contentions; they cannot be ig- 
nored: 5 

First. When the social security law was 
adopted in 1934, it provided that all money 
collected in social security taxes should be 
dumped into the Federal Treasury and that 
such cash could be used for the general ex- 
penditures of the Government, placing Gov- 
ernment I O U’s or bonds into the social se- 
curity fund in lieu of the cash as a book- 
keeping arrangement. That provision is still- 
in the law. 

Second. Under the law, some $50 billion 
has been collected in social security taxes, 
but less than half that amount has been 
paid out in benefits. The balance—all spent 
for the general expenditures of the Govern- 
ment—is a debt that has been placed upon 
the backs of future generations. 

Taxing American workers to get money to 
pay social security benefits to the workers 
upon retirement, then spending half the 
money collected for other purposes is neither 
fair nor equitable, 
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1 Third. Our social security program, since 
ta inception, has been used for political 
p by both parties, In election years, 
benefits have been increased to attract yotes 
the party in power, thereby making the 
Social security fund actuarily unsound. 
en, in the off-election year, the social 
Security tax rates have been increased to try 
get the fund back on an actuarily sound 
(If that is not playing politics with 
Welfare of our retired old people, I do 
Rot know what is.) 
Fourth. The original purpose of the social 
ty program was to establish a floor of 
Security under the low-income worker for 
SUpport in his old age, He was then ex- 
to build upon that floor added secu- 
tity by buying insurance, by establishing a 
Savings account, or by making investments 
With his extra cash, 
To make this possible, a tax was levied 
only upon the first $2,000 of the worker’s 
come, Today, we levy a tax upon the first 
800 of the worker's income, leaving Httle 
1 any cash for the taxpayer to invest for 


We have entirely forgotten the original 
Purpose of social security: Today, Uncle 
acts as though the worker is not cap- 
able of spending his own money wisely, for 
Security in gis old age; therefore, the Gov- 
ernment must do it for him. 
SHOULD BE ON PAY-AS-YOU-GO BASIS 

These facts—and they are facts—added to 
the evidence given in the public hearings in 

50, conyince me that we should, without 

er delay, adopt the social security rec- 

mdations of the Brookings Institute 
and place the social security program upon 
R cash basis—a pay-as-you-go basis. 

If we did that, it would eliminate the 
Present yearly $500 million interest charge 
Upon our fictitious social security fund 
. will soon become a 61 billion interest 

e 


It also would do away with all need for 
es, all need for level premiums, all 
for costly and elaborate bookkeeping 

„ nll need for the present heavy 

1 ative costs of social security, and 

t would make possible the payment of 

More liberal social security benefits to our 

red old people in the lower income 
ekets. That in itself would be well 

Worthwhile, 


To demonstrate how unsound and dis- 


honest our present social security program 
is, I offer the following hypothetical case: 

John Smith decides to establish his own 
Social security program, so he deducts a cer- 

Percent of each pay check he receives 
and places the cash regularly in his safe 
deposit box. After doing this for several 

and having thus set aside, say, $5,000, 

to insure security in his old age, John Smith 

to spend each month more than he 

Uncle Sam does now. 

Then, John Smith hits upon the plan of 

a certain amount of cash out of 

his lockbox each month to spend, placing 

in the box, in lieu of the cash extracted, 

ry notes to himself. If John Smith 

Keeps this up, when he retires he will have 

Only promissory notes to himself to live on— 

Which he has no way of changing into cash 
Or groceries. 

That is exactly what Uncle Sam is doing 
With the social security tax receipts—the 
Only difference being that Uncle Sam has 

© general taxing power to invoke in order 
1 change his I O U's into cash to meet his 
uture social security obligations. 

But, that means of course new taxes, addi- 
tional taxes, to meet obligations that are 
Supposed to haye been paid for already by 
the beneficiaries. 

I wonder if that scheme of taxing the 
(Children and grandchildren of the social 
Security beneficlary for something he and 
his employer are supposed to haye paid for 
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can be called anything but dishonest and 
immoral, a Ponzi-type shell game that has 
been sold to the American taxpayer as a 
plan to provide security in his old age. 

For years I haye been working in Con- 
gress, not to abolish social security, as some 
people would have you believe, but rather 
to place our social security program upon 
a sound basis, a cash basis, a pay-as-you-go 
basis, collecting each year just the amount 
of social security taxes needed to pay the 
benefits due that year for the support of 
our retired old people. 

In that way—paraphrasing the words of 
the Brookings Institute report—we (the 
present generation) would take care of our 
own old people, and you (all future genera- 
tions) would be expected to do likewise. 
To my mind, that would be the sensible 
thing to do in connection with our social 
security problem. 

Dean MANION. Thank you, Congressman 
Noan Mason. Now, my friends, do you see 
any reason why the irrefutable truth that 
Congressman Mason has just spoken should 
not be brought to the millions who are 
now being ruthlessly taxed under the false 
pretense that they are thus providing for 
their old age? 

We must take care of our needy old people 
and that Is the very reason why the pres- 
ent so-called social security system, which 
is merely taxation with misrepresentation, 
should be changed for something that will 
do the necessary job. } 

Send Congressman Mason’s speech to your 
Congressman. Ask him to giye you his frank 
opinion on the merits of what Congressman 
Mason has suggested. 


Address of Paal G: Bensdum at Tyler 
County Oil Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr, HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
16, the beautiful Ohio River town of 
Sistersville, W. Va—once the center of 
the greatest oil boom in West Virginia's 
history—climaxed a week-long celebra- 
tion of the oil centennial. It was a great 
occasion as oil men from all over the 
country assembled to celebrate the cén- 
_tury of progress of an industry whose 
development—as I pointed out in my 
talk at the oil centennial banquet—is a 
tribute to the American system of free 
enterprise. 

The beloved and respected Sam Malli- 
son was toastmaster at the banquet, and 
he did a wonderful job in capturing the 
spirit of the occasion. The main speaker 
was Paul G. Benedum, president of the 
Hiawatha Oil & Gas Co., nephew of that 
great pioneer oilman and public bene- 
factor Mike Benedum. Mr. Benedum's 
address was so stimulating that I would 
like to give all Members an opportunity 
to read it and I include it in the Recorp 
at this point: 

It is a trite pleasantry for a visiting 
speaker to say, “I am glad to be here,” but 
I say it tonight tonight, and say it with all 
emphasis at my command, because in my 
case and on this occasion, it is a truth which 
I feel very deeply. 
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This is hallowed ground tome. My father 
and mother started housekeeping in Sisters- 
yite. 2 
Not too many years ago I was in your 
county seat of Middlebourne, and there be- 
neath a coat of white paint, I saw the faint 
letters of a sign on the side of an old build- 
ing. It was a very simple sign, crudely 
painted, but to me it was more attractive 
and more thrilling than the great electrical 
displays on dazzling Broadway. That sign 
read, C. Y. Benedum and Brother.“ 

Charles Yantis Benedum was my father. 
His brother, who was associated with him 
in the oll business was my uncle Mike, who, 
due to a kind providence, is still with us 
as he approaches his ninetieth birthday. I 
visited uncle Mike this morning before I 
left Pittsburgh and as I started to walk out 
the door of his house, he called to me. 
“Paul,” he said, “tell those people down at 
Sistersville that I would give my right arm 
to be with them tonight.” “And Paul,” he 
said, “tell them that they and all the other 
people of West Virginia are almost constantly 
in my thoughts and prayers.” 

Only oldtimers like Paul Neunschwander 
and John Wright can remember when my 
father was a candidate for the legislature 
from this county. That was in 1896 and I 
imagine that Paul and John are the only 
persons present tonight who were old enough 
to take part in that campaign. And know- 
ing their dedication to the Republican 
Party, I'd bet $7 that they were both against 
him. If they were not, they were about the 
only people in Tyler County who weren't. 

My father was a good oilman and a smart 
businessman, But he was mighty dumb as 
a politician. He was a Democratic candidate 
in this, one of the banner Republican coun- 
ties in West Virginia. Joe Trees was just os 
artless in the field of politics because in that 
same year of 1896 he was the Republican 
candidate for the legislature from Wetzel 
County. 

I profited by my father’s mistake. I got 
smart and joined the Republican Party, and 
I had no sooner than gotten in before Roose- 
velt, Neely, and Jennings Randolph came 
along and took over. They made me out to 
be even less politically astute than my 
father. Now I am stuck with the Republi- 
cans because JENNINGS and Bon Byrd and 
their Democratic cohorts won't take me back 
into their party. They say that I made my 
own political bed and that I will have to He 
in it. And I can tell you that since last 
November, it has been something less com- 
fortable than a foam rubber mattress. But 
I do feel at home here tonight with my 
friends on both sides. 

There's Bernie Curry. He said he wouldn't 
come unless I brought my banjo. Well, if 
Senator Bon Byrp will join a Republican 
banjo with his Democratic fiddle, we'll get 
some harmony in West Virginia. 

Bob, I'll bet a heckler couldn't make more 
noise. 

There is another reason why I am glad to 
be here. It is of far greater importance and 
significance than the personal delight which 
I feel. You are observing the 100th birth- 
day of an industry which more than any 
other single factor has lifted the drudgery 
from the backs of mankind, elevated the 
living standards of our country to jncredible 
heights. Furnished the spark and most of 
the power for the most gigantic and produc- 
tive economic machine the world has ever 
known, It has made of America a military 
fortress that has stood against the assaults 
of all foreign aggressors. 

I am proud to have some identification 
with the industry which has chalked up such 
outstanding achievements and which, in so 
doing, has fully measured up to its public 
responsibilities by meeting every demand of 
peace and war. 
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As a native West Virginian, I am deeply 
proud that as the result of technological 
advances, the industry is undergoing a 
thrilling renaissance here in this State. 
Iam told that more drilling rigs are running 
in West Virginia today than at any time in 
many years. I predict that as time goes on 
and as the demand for oil increases with the 
growth of population and the expansion of 
our economy, Tyler County will increase its 
participation in this resurgence and enjoy 
the material benefits of another oil and gas 
boom. We know that three-fourths of the 
original deposits of these precious resources 
are still in the sands here. I predict it is 
only a matter of time until improved meth- 
ods of recovery will make it feasible and 
profitable to produce them. 

I hope they are as profitable as the well 
Don Connolly drilled. 

If Pennsylvania was the birthplace of the 
oil industry, then West Virginia was its 
cradle. Actually oll was produced at Burn- 
ing Springs in Wirt County in this State 
before Colonel Drake ever started his well 
at Titusville. However, at this late date, 
I am not disposed to start any argument as 
to the place of the industry's birth, Khru- 
shchey will claim that the first well was 
drilled in Russia anyway. 

The history of the oil industry is a symbol 
of American “do or die“ achievement. The 
great events of human progress—those that 
changed the way men live—are not al- 
Ways easy to find in the history books. Too 
many histories dwell on political changes— 
changes in the mastery of men over other 
men. Most political changes are not basic; 
they are limited in scope and time. They 
affect a nation, a culture, a civilization; they 
last for a decade or a century. They do not 
affect all men for all time to come. 

The basic changes come from man's mas- 
tery over nature. They change the way men 
live forever after. They are not wrought 
by conquerors or rulers or even by states- 
men; they are wrought by innovators—men 
who learn how to do new things, 

Babylon rose and fell. She became a 
forgotten hill on a barren plain. But 
men still cooked their food and warmed 
themselves with fire. Alexander conquered 
the world, and after him his world fell apart. 
But men still fed themselves by raising 
crops, 

Caesar had his Brutus, and Charles I his 
Cromwell, But men still moved themselves 
and their goods on wheels. 

Napoleon won at Jena and lost at Water- 
100. But men went on shifting their work 
to machines. 

Hitler is dead, Mussolini is dead. But oil 
and gas still heat and light and carry men. 

We owe the way we live to the discoveries 
and inventors—our unknown ancestors who 
learned to use fire; the prehistoric men who 
first grew crops; the nameless geniuses who 
developed the wheel; the early men who 
discovered iron and the later men, who 
made steel abundant; the men who drilled 
the first modern oil well. To such men 
we should raise our monuments. They are 
the men who change man's way of living. 
Their discoveries are the great events of 
human progress. 

Such an event took place 100 years ago, 
on a little stream called Oil Creek, in North- 
ern Pennsylvania. A man named Drake 
drilled a well, Trouble plagued him. He 
couldn't drill through the water that kept 
coming into the hole, Then he became an 
innovator. He tried something new. For 
the first time in history a string of pipe was 
set through the water sand and the well 
went on to success and fame. Failure comes 
to men who do only what others do. Suc- 
cess, fame and fortune go to those who are 
not afraid to try something new. 

Because of that discovefy, one American 
in every three owns an automobile, an ayer- 
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age of one in every family. Because of that 
Giscovery, millions of Americans no longer 
cut wood or shovel coal; when cold weather 
comes they turn s valve. Because of that 
discovery, a father in Stockholm files to see 
his son in Detroit in a day; a mother files 
home from Calcutta to New York in lees 
than two, 

These are not blessings that the rich man 
has and the common man covets; the com- 
mon man has them himself. Most oll and 
gas heaters are owned by workaday people. 
More common folk than plutocrats ride in 
American planes. More than half the auto- 
mobiles are bought by people with less-than- 
average Incomes. 

Because of Drake, the innovator, today we 
live in an entirely different world from that 
of a generation ago. We have been pro- 
pelled into the space age at jet speed. I 
don't think we should shed nostalgic tears 
at the passing of what we call “the good old 
days", because really they were not so good 
as they appear in retrospect. Instead, we 
should seek for the central theme of evolu- 
tion, We must adjust ourselves to its broad 
new horizons and equip ourselves and our 
children to meet its terrifying responsibili- 
ties. We must face up to the fact that we 
have long since passed the point of no Te- 
turn, We cannot go backward. We must go 
forward in the fulfillment of our evolutions 
ary destiny. — 

Wisely or unwisely, America has assumed 
a position of world leadership. It is my own 
thought that If, with all our God-given ma- 
terial and spiritual resources, we had turned 
our back upon this challenge and abandoned 
mankind to a return to the Dark Ages, we 
would have been unworthy of the bless- 
ings that providence has visited upon us. 

In taking the position that we have as- 
sumed in world affairs, we have inevitably 
found ourselves in conflict with the forces 
of darkness that would strip men of their 
freedom and dignity and make them the 
cringing slaves of a cold, heartless, ruthless 
and all-powerful centralized political 
bureaucracy. 

In meeting this fearsome challenge, we 
must appraise our relative strength, not just 
as of today, but, more important, of to- 
morrow. In doing this, we must recognize 
that this is an age of technology. In the 
past, unlettered. men may have become 
heads of state or led armies to military 
triumph, but, in this day of missiles, elec- 
tronics and ultrasonics, we must find our 
real leadership of tomorrow in our colleges 
and universities. The campus of today is 
the battlefield of tomorrow. 

At this very hour it is in the quietude of 
the laboratories and the drawing boards that 
tomorrow’s battle ls being fought. The in- 
novators of this age must be especially pre- 
pared for their tasks. x 

In appraising our strength of today and 
tomorrow, we start with a vast treasure 
of material resources, but any valuation of 
them would be spurious and misleading if 
it did not take into consideration two other 
factors—human resources and a free, stable 
and solvent government. Natural resources 
are worthless without human resources in 
the form of men of courage and dedicated 
purpose—especially equipped to meet their 
respective responsibilities. And both would 
be futile and unproductive without free and 
stable government. The three elements— 
materials, men and government—form the 
tripod in which is wrapped up our individ- 
ual and national destiny. Any weakness in 
any one leg of that tripod throws the whole 
into unbalance and threat of collapse. 

If we are lagging in any field of competi- 
tion with the forces of evil and darkness, 
it is in preparing the oncoming generation 
to meet the trials and challenges of tomor- 
row. It is disturbing, and of the most ser- 
fous significance, to realize that Soviet 
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Russia spends 13 percent of its gross national 
income on education, while we spend only 3 
percent for the same p . There are 
more students enrolled in one university in 
Moscow than in half a dozen of our largest 
institutions of higher learning put together, 
and more books in the University of Lenin- 
grad, one of the smaller Russian libraries, 
than are to be found in the libraries of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Templie Uni- 
versity, Penn State and the University of 
Pittsburgh combined. 

Please do not construe these observations 
as a plea for an indorsement of propos 
programs for vast Federal appropriations 
for aid to education, It may be that some 
degree of Federal assistance will be necessary 
to keep our tripod in proper balance, but 
fundamentally the responsibility for edu- 
cation lies upon your own doorstep. If it 
calls for higher local taxes or expansion of 
bonded indebtedness, it will be the cheapest 
insurance you ever bought. You will be in- 
suring not only yourselves, your country, 
your way of life, but you will be insuring 
freedom for all mankind. 

Let me appeal to you as Americans cru- 
sading for the most noble heritage any people 
ever enjoyed. 

There is no more appropriate place and 
time than here and now to rededicate our- 
selves to the perpetuation of economic free- 
dom and human liberty. 

Thoughtful men recognize the indisputable 
fact that free enterprise is the root of our 
country’s economic success. 

If our economic system is to be sale- 
guarded we must haye a solvent Govern- 
ment and a sound currency, Without these 
two elements we cannot have real, con- 
tinuing prosperity. In fact, we cannot have 
real national security. Deficit spending, con- 
tinuing growth in the national debt, and 
spiraling inflation do not make for integrity 
of the dollar and national solvency. 

In spite of what seems to be general opin- 
jon the recent great increases in Federal 
spending have not been for foreign aid and 
defense—but rather for domestic-civilian 
programs. There are now more than 60 pro- 
grams for State and local subsidies. 

When we dance we must pay the fiddler: 
and when we borrow we should expect to 
pay back the loan. While any loan is out- 
standing, the borrower must give up certain 
rights and privileges. If we borrow from 
the Federal Government we must give up 
those rights to the Government. 

We have borrowed—and that borrowing is 
one of the reasons we have centralized power 
in the Federal Government until we have 
descended to the level of State socialism. 

Gentlemen, the evils of State socialism are 
historically documented wherever nations 
have stooped to it. 

We Americans must realize that the foun- 
dation of our system rests upon the fact 
that the people support the Government. 

It is not the purpose of Government to 
support the people. 

The whole is greater than any of the parts 
and the national interest must be placed 
ahead of local or personal gain. 

That calls for sacrifice—sacrifice by all 
States, localities, Industries, labor unions, 
and individuals, i 

I'm proud of the oli industry It has shown 
that it will make the necessary sacrifice for 
the overall good. 

Our industry has never asked for or ac- 
cepted a subsidy. 

During World War II when other industry 
expansions were paid for 100 percent by the 
Government, the oilman dug in and paid 
85 percent of his expansion costs out of his 
own pocket—while furnishing 65 percent of 
the total tonnage shipped overseas. 

When Europe, dependent upon foreign oll, 
was threatened by the closing of the Suez 
Canal, who saved the day and who kept the 
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factories running and the people from going 
hungry and cold as the Kremlin would liked 
to have seen them and perhaps averted world 
War OI? It was the American oil industry. 
When, because of the unbalance brought 
On by the Suez crisis we found ourselves with 
& surplus of crude and products, did the oil 
industry run to Washington and ask the 
Government to buy the surplus or give them 
` A subsidy? No, siree: The oilman, for many 
Months, while his expenses continued at full 
rate, shut his wells down for 22 days out of 
© month—and he reduced his refinery 
runs to fit his demand. At the same time 
reduced his prices until the only price 
on he'd had in 5 years was practically wiped 


That, gentlemen, Is pulling yourself up by 
economic bootstraps. That, gentlemen, 
Sacrifice. Sacrifice for the greatest good 
(Of the whole Nation. Let those who criti- 
ine us show such a history of sacrifice. I 
can defy them with confidence. 
That's why I'm proud to be an oilman. 


Tape Recording To Be Sent From Boulder 
as Greeting to Meppel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


8 Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 

Peaker, as one illustration of what one 

American city is doing to help create 

better understanding, I note with pleas- 

Ure the following article from the Boul- 
€r Camera, on March 12, 1959: 


Tarn Recorpinc To Br Sent From BOULDER 
AS GREETING TO MEPPEL 


An an-Boulder tape recording, featuring 
8 of the city’s civic and cultural leaders 
being made as a friendly greeting to be 
wa to Meppel, Boulder's sister city in the 
etherlands. 
greeting is n rejoinder to one recently 
Teceived from Meppel containing messages 
Burgomaster and Mrs. Atonie Kleijn 
several other Meppel leaders, together 
Prd music from their bands and choral 


icine half-hour tape-recorded program will 
Played over Holland radio stations, as 
Well as in schools and civic groups. 
thames Ward, radio-television specialist at 
University of Colorado, is in charge of 
recording production which consists of 
Messages and sound pictures of life in 
Boulder. 

A committee has also been formed to de- 
velop the recording. Committee members 
* Mrs. Ethel Auger, Boulder High School 

on Nations Educational, Scientific, and 

‘ural Organization; Miss Helen Schiytern 
and Miss Barbara Williams, Casey Junior 
High UNESCO: and Mrs. Addison M. Talbott 
and ‘George F, Reynolds, Boulder UNESCO 
Council, 
ne Royal Dutch Airlines is cooperating 
the venture and will ny the tape record- 
„together with a large box of Boulder 
exhibits to Meppel. To give Meppel resi- 
dents an idea of the products made in 
der, samples of manufactured goods will 
be sent to the city in the Netherlands. Do- 
nations of such articles as cutlery, fishing 
equipment, chemicals, and Junior Achieve- 
Ment products can be made to any one of 
the committee members named above. 

Various garden clubs in the Boulder area 

are cooperating by sending seeds and bulbs 
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for the “Boulder Garden“ which the super- 
intendent of parks keeps growing in the 
central Meppel park. Some samples of the 
outstanding art work being done in Boulder 
schools will be featured, and the new “Rush 
to the Rockies” publicity and chamber of 
commerce publications about the Boulder 
area are being placed in the collection. 

Tentative plans for the recording include 
a greeting from Mayor Leo Riethmayer and 
short talks by Boulder residents who have 
been to Meppel. These talks will present 
different phases of Boulder life and will be 
given by the following: Professor Reynolds, 
Alfred W. Beffie, Howard Higman, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Post Van der Burg and Jack Cys. 
Rid! Stolker, a foreign student at the uni- 
versity, will act not only as interlocutor but 
will give a Dutch student's impressions of 
Boulder through a conversation with three 
other Dutch girls on the university campus. 

Miss Stolker is loaning music of the Dutch 
national anthem and several folk songs to 
choral groups in the university and in the 
schools so that some of the singing on the 
tape may be in Dutch. As a sample of our 
own folk music, the Colorado Mountain Club 
is being asked to record some campfire songs 
and a taping of a typical square dance will 
be made. 

‘The Meppel-Boulder friendly affiliation be- 
gan just 9 years ago this April when Burgo- 
master Kleign and Mayor Perry Bartlett 
signed a UNESCO affiliation pact. During 
the last 9 years the two cities have been 
brought closer together through exchanges 
of visitors, letters, pictures, school contests, 
books, art exhibits, scrapbooks, garden seeds 
and bulbs. 

Boulder's first visitor from Meppel was Mr. 
Ig. Veenstra, then head of the Agricultural 
College in Meppel, who came here in 1951. 
Burgomaster and Mrs. Kleijn spent 8 days in 
Boulder in- July 1953. 

The burgomaster was officially welcomed 
at the city hall by Mayor John D. Gillespie 
and was given a large golden key to the city 
of Boulder at.a large meeting in the outdoor 
bandstand, He accompanied the city coun- 
cil on its annual tour of the Boulder moun- 
tain watershed and he and Mrs. Kleijn were 
driven over Trail Ridge. 

The week of sightseeing and parties was 
climaxed by a community steak fry on the 
top of Flagstaff where supper was served by 
members of the Colorado Mountain Club. 

Many Boulderites have visited Meppel in- 
cluding Professor Reynolds, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred W. Beffle, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Hig- 
man, Mrs. Helen Fischer, Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Crockett, Francis Geck, Miss Mitja Das and 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Cys. 

It is hoped that the recording now being 
made and the box of articles representative 
of Boulder being assembled will further 
strengthen the bond between Meppel and 
Boulder. Suggestions of articles to be in- 
cluded in the box will be welcomed by Mrs. 
Addison M. Talbott, 717 17th Street, or Mrs. 
Ethel Auger, 542 Arapahoe, 


Unemployment in Pennsylvania’s 26th 
Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 


26th Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania, which I represent, we have a 
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chronic unemployment problem for some 
years. Chronic unemployment is usually 
the result of some basic economic change 
which affects a community's primary 
source of jobs. In my district the de- 
cline of the coal industry upon which the 
economy of a large part of the area is 
dependent, has been one of the chief 
factors in creating our unemployment 
problem. The situation which exists in 
Fayette County in my district. is well 
described in an article from the April 10 
issue of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
Under unanimous consent, I include the 
article in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
District JOB DISTRESS—ROUGH IN UNION- 
TOWN AREA—CLOSING OF MINES BRINGS 
ACUTE UNEMPLOYMENT; MEN Earn To 
Worx BUT Can FIND No New Joss 


(By Alvin Rosensweet) 


UNIONTOWN, April 9.—“It don't look good. 
Tt don't look good a-tall,” Joseph (Trapper) 
Opalko said. 

Joe has worked 38 of his 64 years in the 
coal mines of Fayette County, mostly in 
Leisenring. Nos. 1 and 2 are worked out and 
the miners around Bute give No. 3, with its 
work force of about 100 men, another year. 

Every day a small knot of unemployed 
miners hangs around the volunteer fire de- 
partment hall in Bute, a mining patch about 
5 miles north of Uniontown. The day be- 
fore they had put out seven brush fires— 
without pay. 

HE WAS LUCKY 

Opalko was luckier than most—he got a 
year and half work on a construction job 
in Pittsburgh since he was laid off at the 
mine in January 1956. His unemployment 
compensation of $35 a week still is running 
and once a month he gets surplus food, 
butter, powdered milk, rice, and cheese, 

Opalko was president of the United Mine 
Workers local in Bute when there was a 
local, There isn't any more. Depleted coal 
mines and mechanization have taken their 
toll. 

“Most of the men here are on surplus food 
and a good many are on public assistance,” 
Opalko said. “I had a few bonds but I used 
them up. I pay 620 a month on the house, 
but you gotta skimp on everything. I can't 
get my union pension till Tm 60 and I can't 
get social security till I'm 65.” 

Many of the out-of-work miners have gone 
to Cleveland but most have come back, 
Either they couldn't land a job or they 
worked a couple of weeks in a factory and 
were laid off. 

“The trouble is when you move you have to 
get an apartment and you don't come out 
with anything.“ said Dan Gaudiano, 47, who 

“was laid off at Leisenring No. 3 in February 
1956. 

One out of every four persons who can 
work in this area is unemployed—12,300 out 
of an available labor force of 47,400. Unem- 
ployment runs 25.9 percent. Most of the 
unemployed are coal miners, said Frank Zack, 

of the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Office in Uniontown, r 

Outside the employment office, Joe Stavish, 
53, a miner all his life, lamented the situa- 
tion. He was laid off January 6, 1958, at the 
Chartiers mine of Emerald Coal & Coke Co., 
in Greene County. Luckily, he said, his 
house in New Salem is paid up, but he bought 
a car a few months before he was laid off. 
The Chartiers mine is working, and he hopes 
to get back soon, . 

“Its been tough,” Joe said. “I went 
through all my savings.” 

“Nine and one-half percent of the popula- 
tion of Fayette County is on public assist- 
ance,” C. C. Connelly, supervisor in charge of 
the board of assistance, said. “Our latest 
figures showed 17,086 persons are dependent 
on public assistance. And the figures are 
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going up as unemployment compensation 
ends.” 
IT’S ROUCH EVERYWHERE 


Across the Monongahela River at the VFW 

Hall in Carmichaels, Greene County, it's the 
day for passing out surplus food. Unem- 
ployed miners like John Bowen and Joseph 
E, Tasher help distribute food to the needy. 
At Carmichaels alone 281 persons get free 
food once a month for their families. Nearby, 
at Stringtown and at Nemacolin, others are 
lined up for surplus. ~ 

Bill Schifko is only 25, a big husky ex-GI, 
but he can’t get a steady job since he was 
laid off in 1957. Bill worked 1 week in a 
Detroit cement plant, but the Job ended. 
On and off he's made from $100 to $160 a 
month on a Cumberland Township road 
crew. Now that it’s spring and there's no 
need for red dog for icy roads, that job is 
running out. His unemployment pay bas 
ended. 

LI really have to scrounge now.“ he said. 

“The Government is sending, $4 billion 
overseas, but they better do something 
here,” said John Bowen, who had worked in 
the mines since he was 12 years old. Now 
54, he has been laid off at the Buckeye Mine 
at Nemacolin since January 1957, 2 long 
years ago, going on 3. 

It's no good,” said Bowen, who wore the 
blue chambray shirt and the blue overalls 
of a workingman. “They're getting more 
and more machines in the mines and 5 men 
can load more coal than 30 used to. We've 
got no children, but after I pay for insur- 
ance, coal, and food we don’t pay any other 
bills. 

“Besides, a woman gets tired seeing a man 
around the house all day doing nothing.” 


ONE IS PHILOSOPHICAL 


Joe Tasher appeared philosophical about 
the situation. 

“We've just been existing since I got laid 
off at Nemacolin December 14, 1957,” he said. 

Most of the unemployed can recall with- 
out hesitation the day they lost their jobs. 

“I had a couple dollars, but it’s all gone 
now.“ he said. “Lucky my car's paid for. 
We pay $30 a month rent and get surplus 
food.” 

At Crucible, Albert Ohler, 28, said he 
doesn’t know what he’s going to do when his 
unemployment checks run out. 

I've only got three more checks to go,” he 
said. “I'm on extension now. We live with 
my in-laws and when I don't work, I can't 


y. 

Mining is about all Al's ever done he said. 

“I bolted, timbered, did anything at the 
Crucible Mine since 1950," he said. Then 
about 65 of us were laid off June 6, 1957. 
I've got a little pickup truck and I pick up 
coal and sell it now and then. I went to 
Cleveland three or four times but I never got 
any work. Besides, I'd rather stay here. I 
don't care for a city. I was born and raised 
here. My family and friends are here. Ail 
I've ever done is mine.” 

In the little community of Crucible, 225 
families get their surplus food each month 
at UMW Local Hall 4731 across the way 
from a slag dump. 


SO MANY FEWER NEEDED 


“Some of the men are bitter. They say 
there's plenty of work,” said Andy Hanko, 
chairman of the locai’s surplus food com- 
mittee. Andy was laid off March 4, 1958, 
and went back to work August 2. 

“You used to have 20 men on a unit, now 
you got five,” he said, explaining one im- 
portant reason for unemployment in the 
pits. “What they should do is cut Social 
Security to 62 years. Then some of the 
older men would retire and give work to the 
young fellows. The #100-a-month UMW 
pension they get at 60 isn’t enough.” 

Andy went through the long layoff panel 
tacked onto the bulletin board. He reeled 
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off the names of the men out of work— 
Dukate, Spollar, Barish, Maskil, Hvizdan, 
Palone, Haligowski. 

With automation, it was possible that 
many would never be called back. 


St Lawrence Seaway: Great Example 
of River Valley Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, sometime 
within the next 30 days, the first ship 
will go through the great, new St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Thus, the dreams 
of many years for the development of 
this great river and for direct access by 
oceangoing ships from the Middle West 
to the entire world will be realized. This 
is a project which will benefit the whole 
Nation and in which the people of the 
entire country may take pride. We in 
the Tennessee Valley area, who have ex- 
perienced the value of the integrated de- 
velopment of a river basin are confident 
that the St. Lawrence River develop- 
ment will similarly benefit its area and 
the Nation. In this connection, the 
mgazine Friends, in its March issue, had 
a very brief but cogent article on this 
development entitled “St. Lawrence 
Brings Great Changes in a River Valley.” 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
this article in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

More than 400 years ago French explorer 
Jacques Cartier sailed a thousand miles up 
the St. Lawrence River in his search for a 
new trade route to the orient, but was halted 
by the formidable rapids of the upper river. 
Ever since then, men have dreamed of tam- 
ing those rapids, to allow deepwater ships 
unrestricted passage to the Great Lakes. 
With the bullding of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, the dream has become a reality. The 
river's rapids have been eliminated and its 
winding channels straightened. But of per- 
haps even greater importance than the boon 
it has brought to navigation, the seaway has 
harnessed the power of the river to provide 
a great new source of electricity. The huge 
dams that have transformed the stretches 
of white water into a placid lake are also 
providing water to spin the turbines of the 
second largest powerplant in the world (only 
Grand Coulee is larger). The seaway and 
power development, an international, jofht 
effort of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission and the New York State Power 
Authority, will have far-reaching signifi- 
cance to both Canada and the United States. 
Already, construction has dramatically al- 
tered the face of the earth in the river valley. 
Thousands of acres of land have been flooded. 
Old towns have disappeared under the waters 
of the man-made lake. Modern new towns 
have grown almost overnight. New indus- 
try and manufacturing plants are coming to 
the region, to put to use the millions of kilo- 
watts of electrical energy produced by the 
power project. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway has strikingly re- 
shaped the river’s upper reaches, and will 
bring more changes in years to come. A tre- 
mendous rehnbilitation program was asso- 
ciated with the building of the giant power 
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project, for an area of more than 20,000 
acres was flooded to provide the required 
headpond. In Canada, half a dozen towns 
on the river bank were drowned by the ris- 
ing waters behind the dams, and now ships 
pass over former homesites. About 6,500 
people were relocated on high ground, some 
in their old dwellings, others in new homes; 
in all, 550 houses, churches, and other build- 
ings were moved (moving and moderniza- 
tion were free to owners). In New York, 
farms and summer cottages were flooded- 
Many miles of railroad and highway on both 
sides of the river were relocated, to follow 
the shores of the new lake, which is dotted 
with little islands that once were hilltops. A 
shoreline park system with scenic drives 18 
planned in the valley, and recreational fa- 
cilities are being built. The development 
this vacationland, together with the Indus- 
trial expansion resulting from the power 
project, should bring new prosperity to the 
entire St. Lawrence region, 


The Fight for Better Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
12 distinguished physicians from my 
State met at luncheon in the Speaker's 
dining room here last Thursday with 
the Georgia delegation and with our 
Governor, the Honorable S. Ernest Van- 
diver, to discuss the Nation’s sick and 
aged, and what the medical profession 
is doing about this continuing problem. 

We, the members of the Georgia dele- 
gation, were made proud over the far- 
sighted attitude of our Georgia physi- 
cians. In opening the discussion, Dr. 
Eustace Allen of Atlanta, chairman of 
the Medical Association of Georgia’s 
National Legislative Committee, made @ 
few remarks that reflected the group's 
constructive perspective. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert Dr- 
Allen’s statement into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and respectfully commend it to 
my colleagues for perusal. 

Dr. Allen's statement follows: 

We, the representatives of the Medical 
Association of Georgia, consider this an 
honor and a distinct pleasure. For you to 
give of your time to come and sit down with 
us and to discuss some of the mutual prob- 
lems of Georgia, we are grateful. Today, 
health is the most prominent subject of 
our country. We realize that health is 
something that money cannot buy. Good 
health and good sense are two of life's 
greatest blessings. Sometimes health . and 
sickness are used synonymously, and the 
word health has many different meanings to 
people under different surroundings. Any 
program which has to do with health or 
sickness has a great appeal to the public. 
Everyone sympathizes with those who are 
ill or handicapped physically or mentally. 
The emotional appeal is great. So great that 
we often decide issues on emotional grounds 
rather than on facts and figures. There has 
been sickness since the beginning of man- 
kind. Medicine is the oldest profession. 
Elbert Hubbard once said that sin and 
ignorance are the cause of the three learned 
professions, ministry, law, and medicine. 
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We are going to have iliness as long as we 
have sin and ignorance. 

Today we the people are aroused as never 
before in this ght for a better health, less 
sickness and a stronger Nation. No nation 
enn survive and no people can be happy 
Without health, One of our great problems 
today is our aging population. The American 
Medical Association has set forth means and 
money to study the health problems of our 
aging population; the President of the 
United States has a committee studying the 
problem. The Senate and the House of 
Representatives have committees making 
similar studies. Exhaustive studies are es- 
sential to arrive at the proper recommenda- 
tions for a solution. It seems to me it would 
be best to delay legislative action until these 
reports are in and evaluated and then we 
will know “whither we goeth.” No stroke 
of the pen nor passing of a law now, or at 
any time in the future, is going to do away 
with sickness, ` 8 

We are here today because we have a 
mutual interest in the common good of our 
People. Mutual confidence and cooperation 
are the only hope for civilized and.productive 
relationship among ourselves and among na- 
tions. The breeding place of misunderstand- 
ing and conflict is the closed mind. I fear 
that is why the medical profession today 18 
on the defense. We had a belief that if we 
did our job well; if we took care of the 
sick; if we improved medical care for the 
community, then our work was done. We 
did not realize that we should report to the 
Public. We have not explained to the people 
what we are doing to improve health of the 
Nation and what progress we are making in 
the care of the aging. We failed when we 
did not take the people into our complete 
confidence. We unfortunately thought re- 
sults would speak for us. Our Nation is the 
best medically cared for in the world. But 
to tell people, who are sick, that we have 
the best medical care in the world does not 
go well. They reply, “If you have the best 
Medical care and improved health, why am 
I sick? All causes cf illness, high cost of 
Medical care, hospital cost, etc., erroneously 
are blamed on the physician, 

We are here to offer our help to you, the 
lawmakers, and at the same time we ask you 
to help us by guiding us in the ways of 
Political service and community well-being. 
We know we must have positive action to 
Solve our medicoeconomic situation. We 
are here to cooperate and at the same time 
seek guidance and advice. 

Again let me thank you for coming and 
ask you to call on us for any assistance you 
feel we can give. 


$ Needed Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which 
appeared in the April 7, 1959, edition of 
the Herkimer Evening Telegram, 

This editorial relates to an area of 
Concern for a great number of our senior 
Citizens and, in my opinion, is worthy 
of the House: 

NEED Procaam 

Some insurance companies are inaugurat- 
ing a program to provide health insurance 
for the elderly at premium levels within their 
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means, It is to be hoped that others will 
find a similar undertaking desirable. Obvi- 
ously, it is long overdue. 

Older people in this country are facing a 
situation which is steadily growing worse. 
High taxes make it increasingly difficult for 
a wage earner to save any large sum of 
money for his old age and the situation is 
further complicated by high price levels, 
which take an even greater share of income. 
At the same time, hiring policies make it 
harder and harder for older people to con- 
tinue working careers. Many companies 
have fixed retirement policies which take no 
account of ability and willingness to con- 
tinue working. 

Meanwhile, as people come into their later 
years and face the prospect of living on de- 
creased incomes, largely social security, pen- 
sions, and what they have been able to save, 
they also, in most cases, lose their health in- 
surance protection. Yet, as is evident, the 
chronic diseases and those which prove the 
costliest in terms of medical and hospital 
care, are most likely to strike among those 
past middle life. 

If a husband or wife is stricken, savings 
may be used up in a matter of months. The 
only recourse is to appeal for welfare aid, a 
procedure which those who have always been 
self-supporting are extremely reluctant to do. 
Then, if the afflicted person finally dies, the 
remaining partner is often left either with- 
out income, or with only a restricted one. 


The need for some improved ‘system of 
dealing with such situations is obvious. 


Bob Aufderheide: A Friend and a Servant 
of Rare Capacity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, we will 
remember Bob Aufderheide for a long 
time in Oregon, Dan Sellard, of the 
staff of the Eugene Register-Guard, is 
& man who spends a lot of his spare time 
enjoying Oregon's wonderful forests. He 
knew Bob Aufderheide well, The fol- 
lowing editorial, included here under a 
previous consent, was written by him. 
A background of Bob Aufderheide is 
furnished by a second editorial included 
here, carried by the Albany Democrat- 
Herald on April 14, 1959: 

From the Eugene Register-Guard, Mar. 30, 
1959] 


A HUMBLE MAN 
Newsmen here shared with countless 


, Others the saddening thought that in Bob 


Aufderheide's death Saturday, the com- 
munity had lost a friend and a servant of 
rare capacity. 

Thousands of Bob's friends will no doubt 
refiect on the numerous times that he dem- 
onstrated his humble feeling of love for his 
fellow man. Our cherished memory is this: 

We talked with the forest supervisor for 
a long afternoon while a search was on for 
a young forester who was lost. During the 
conversation, Bob would pace around and 
look up into the hills for a sign that the 
man had been found. 

Such a search doesn't demand that the 
supervisor of a big forest leave his desk, but 
Bob knew his presence would be a morale 
boost to the searchers and to the man's 
young wife. 
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The employee had only worked for a hort 
time, but there was real concern in Bob's 
eyes as he waited for the news from the 
woods. 


When the announcement came that the 
man hed been found, Bob said in his quiet 


way: 

That's fine, I hope he isn’t hurt.“ 

This same concern was refiected by Bob 
for the woods, the streams and the other - 
resources in his charge. g 

Such was Bob Aufderheide's nature. His 
assignment as chief of the most productive 
Federal forest was the measure of his 
competence. 


[From the Albany Democrat-Herald, 
Apr. 4, 1958] 


He EARNED THE TRIBUTE 


Robert Aufderheide, for whom funeral 
services were held at Eugene Tuesday, was 
rightfully acclaimed as one of the Nation's 
outstanding public forest administrators. 
He died at Eugene Saturday at the age of 
50. Mr. Aufderheide had devoted his entire 
life to forestry, preparing himself during his 
undergraduate years for that work, and pur- 
suing forestry as a career following his gradu- 
ation from Oregon State College. 

His lifelong residence in Oregon acquainted 
him thoroughly with Oregon’s needs and the 
wishes, sometimes conflicting, of its people. 
This background served him well in the ad- 
ministration of the public trusts for which 
he was mide responsible first in the Umpqua 
and finally the Willamette National Forest, 
of which he had been supervisor since 1954. 
He attained the position of director of one 
of the country's biggest forests through a 
series of promotions which he had won 
through excellence. ot his service in the Rogue 
River, Siuslaw and Umpqua Forests as well 
as at the Pacific Northwest Range Experi- 
ment Station in Corvallis, 

As Willamette National Forest supervisor 
Mr. Aufderheide's personality as well as his 
acquired knowledge enabled him to recon- 
cile opposing interests as few others could 
haye done. He was confronted with the task 
of satisfying demands that expendable trees 
be made available to commercial timber in- 
terests that play a major role in maintain- 
ing Oregon's economy. without impairing the 
forest’s scenic and recreational values, s0 
jealously guarded by wildlife enthusiasts. 
He was constantly beset by partisans of these 
two camps and his success in maintaining 
a balance between timber harvesting and 
conservation was phenomenal. 

No man could ask greater tribute than 
credit for haying served well his fellow man, 
This Robert Aufderheide did. 


Lucinda Priest Praised as Conservationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orn, I include the following article from 
the Clarion Democrat, Clarion, Pa., of 
April 11, 1959: y : 
LUCINDA PRIEST PRAISED AS CONSERVATIONIST 

Clarion County people living in the vicin- 
ity of Lucinda and Leeper, and all the mem- 
bers of St. Joseph's Parish in Lucinda, know 
ot the deep and constant interest of Father 
Wiliam Holl, St. Joseph's pastor, in the 
conservation of natural resources and in the 
abatement of stream pollution. 
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Few know, however, that an outstanding 
tribute was paid to Father Holl at the recent 
convention of the National Wildilfe Federa- 
tion in New York City—a tribute earned by 
Father Holl’s admonitions to his own par- 
ishioners on the subject of preserving the 
land and its natural inheritances. 

Dr. Alvin R. Grove, Jr, a member of the 
faculty of the Pennsylvania State University, 
was invited to address the convention of the 
National Wildlife Federation on the sub- 
ject, “Organizing a Statewide Program for 
Clean Streams.” Dr. Grove discussed many 
aspects and phases of stream pollution; one 
phase of pollution which came in for re- 
peated notice in his address was the old 
bugaboo of acid mine water seepage from 
abandoned drift or open-pit mines, 

In this connection, Dr. Grove said: - 

“In one area of the State, for example, 
a single priest—Father William F. Holl by 
name—taught in his parish that the land 
belonged to future generations as well as 
those holding ownership of it at the mo- 
ment, Asa result of this simple but funda- 
mental teaching, the coal mined from this 
area was properly mined, the overburden 
and topsoll were replaced. Today, the sur- 
face of the earth ls being farmed and the 
ugly scars of acid mine pollution are totally 
absent.” 

A checkup reveals that Dr. Grove's analysis 
of the situation was correct; lands in the 
Lucinda area belonging to parishioners of 
Father Holl were stripped, it is true; but 
it is equally true that many acres were 
restored to grade and are now attractive, 
productive, and not dumping loads of acid 
seeping into the streams in that area. 

Future generations owe Father Holl, and 
many others like him, due gratitude. Too 
Tew people have been willing to raise their 
voices against the raping of the land which 
is the principal inheritance of those still 
unborn, Father Holl's parishioners at St. 
Joseph's, and all conservation-minded resi- 
dents of Clarion County, are proud of the 

» recognition and tribute won by the Lucinda 
priest. 


Barber or Teacher: To Be or Not To Be 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20,1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON.. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 27, 1959, there appeared in the 
Voice of the People column of the Bir- 
mingham, Ala., News, a letter written by 
a male schoolteacher at Banks High 
School in Birmingham. This letter dealt 
with the comparative salaries of barbers 
and teachers and pointed up very graph- 
ically the financial plight of many men 
who wish to pursue the profession of 
teaching our children in the public 
schools. 

With the thought that this letter 
written by Mr. Eugene Sample, may be 
of interest to the Members of Congress, 
I am happy to insert same herewith in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

I noticed with interest your cartoon on the 
editorial page of the News on March 19, 1959. 
This cartoon showed feet marching along 
with “Tom Thumb National Pay Scale” 
across the marching feet. Below this was 
a picture of a small man looking up at those 
marching feet with the caption “Alabama 
School Teachers Salaries” in front of it. As 
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I read that X could not help but think of 
the article in the morning paper the day 
before by Mrs. Walter Ferguson about 
“Schools Need Men." They both tle together 
so beautifully. Mrs. Ferguson quoted Mr. 
Edward J. Meeman, editor of the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, by saying the main thing 
wrong with our educational system—lack of 
male teachers. She goes on to say, “Boys 
admire men; they imitate men: they crave 
the companionship of men, All this I agree 
with, unless they are older boys, and then 
they think of us as being a little off beam 
if we are schoolteachers. Why do I say this? 
Simply because every boy of high school age 
realizes how little schoolteachers are paid. 
They know how this compares with other 
salaries; and when they see us sticking to 
teaching, their common expression is, “He 
is a little nutty somewhere.” We not only 
hear this from students, but from our wives 
also. 

As an example of what I am talking about, 
I wouid like to cite you to this: I paid a 
barber working for me $2,839.12. more than 
the board of education paid me in 1957. 
After completing work for a master’s degree 
last summer and with 7 years’ experience, 
I still paid him $2,789.81 more in 1958 than 
the board of education paid me for teaching. 

Let’s look at this from another angle now. 
This barber, a real good one, went to barber 
college for 6 months, which cost him approxi- 
mately $2,000. I went to the same barber 
college for 6 weeks in 1946, just after I came 
out of the Army. Since I had barbered for 
3 years in the Army, I finished the course 
in 6 weeks rather than 6 months. 

Now, getting back to the teaching: In order 
to get a master’s degree, you must attend 
college for 5 years and pay out from $7,000 
to $9,000. Since I used the barber that 
works for me, suppose we still use this same 
barber. 

We will say he went to barber collége for 
6 months and worked the next 4½% years 
while I went to college getting a master’s 
degree. He spent 82.000 for 6 months, For 
the next 414 years he makes $30,000. I spend 
$7,000 and am in school the entire 5 years. 
From this you can see that from the time 
we both started to school, he to barber col- 
lege and I to the university, until 6 years 
later the barber would be $35,000 better off. 
How, you may ask? In 5 years he spends 
$2,000 and 6 months in school, At $6,000 
per year, which a good barber is making, 
this would leave him 4½ years to work. He 
would make $30,000, take $2,000 from this 
and you haye $28,000 left. Since I was in 
school the entire time you must assume that 
I am minus $7,000 so we add that back to 
the $28,000 and you can see that the barber 
would be $35,000 better off 5 years after 
starting to school than the teacher would, 
This barber working for me began only 3 
months after coming out of barber college. 
He has been with me for 3 years. This gap 
would become greater as the years pass. I 
am not saying that all barbers make that 
much, they don't. In fact they are not 
making enough compared to the hours they 
work. Barbers work approximately 55 hours 
per week and average from $90 to $110 per 
week. This is not enough money In today's 
times. You can expect the barbers to go up 
on the price of haircuts if everything else 
keeps going up. I am in favor of it myself. 
The big catch is that the men school teach- 
ers have no way of going up in order to get 
more money and they can’t live on what 
they make as school teachers. 

Of the 10 men on the faculty here there 
is not one that is supporting his family 
solely on his pay as a teacher. This is not 
s0 just at Banks High School or of Birming- 
ham but all over the Nation. Most men are 
required to have a supplementary income. 
When is the public going to wake up to the 
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fact that they are going to get only what 
they pay for? 

The men who are sticking with teaching 
are really dedicated to teaching. The only 
thing wrong with this is that we don't 
have enough who are willing to make this 
sacrifice. We should not have to work at 
two or three jobs in order to make a decent 
living. 

I am thankful that I own my own barber 
shop, which I have had for 9 years, so I can 
stay in teaching. I am proud to say that 
I am a barber and even prouder to say that 
I am a teacher. Yes; barbers need to make 
more money. When barbers decide, as a 
group, that they must make more money 
to meet. today’s demands they, or I should 
say we, get together and agree to raise 
prices. I have used this comparison Simply 
to show how ridiculously low school teach- 
ers’ salaries are. The adyice I would get is 
this: “Well why don't you quit teaching 
school and barber then if you are dissatisfied 
with what they pay you.” My answer is 
that I will continue to do both until I am 
able to make a living at teaching. The 
thing that bothers me is what is happen- 
ing to the youth of our land as a result of 
the lack of qualified teachers, both men and 
women, largely due to the low salary. 

EUGENE SAMPLE, 
Banks High School. 
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Mr. CLEMENT W. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the article reproduced below, 
though published 4 months ago, is the 
clearest statement indicating the im- 
peratives of a stepped-up. public works 
program. Basically, it reports that we 
cannot have a prosperous private econ- > 
omy if we do not repair the neglect of 
public works that has existed since 
World War II. It offers a wonderful 
antidote to those who would consign us 
to regressive and stagnate policies: 

[From Reporter magazine, Jan. 18, 1959] 

THe SHAM BATTLE OVER SPENDING 
(By David Demarest Lloyd) 

The President has announced that he will 
devote his remaining years in the White 
House to a campaign against Government 
spending. To prove that this is not an idle 
threat, the directives have gone out to the 
departments to slash their budget estimates 
and the usual expenditures ceiling has been 
slapped on the Defense Department, throw- 
ing the procurement of military hardware 
into the customary turmoil and confusion. 
The Democratic leaders, still smarting under 
the President's campaign rhetoric, have an- 
nounced that they are not “spenders” either, 
and that when the budget comes to Capitol 
Hill they will slash it as they have before. 
The stage is thus set for the great yearly 
spectacle of the economy drive—and this 
when the country is still not entirely out of 
the recession doldrums, the Soviets are pull- 
ing ahead of us in armament and initiative, 
and our unmet needs for every form of pub- 
lic improvement, from schools to roads, cry 
out for more, not less, public spending. 
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Only the naive, however, would conclude 
from all this—or even from the President's 
statement that he will present a balanced 
budget of about $77 billion—that Federal ex- 
Penditure will be cut substantially, After 
the ceremonial struggle has been staged, the 
budget and the rate of spending will remain 
about the same, Still unanswered will be 
the queation of whether this result is good 
enough for what the Nation needs. Yet it is 
of the greatest urgency that a full-scale 
debate be started on one of the most funda- 
Mental issues of our time: the formulation 
of an adequate, sensible, and long-range 
policy of public spending. 

In spite of all the ritual exorcising, the 
Federal budget rises steadily; Its rate of 
increase is generally greater than the rise 
in the price level. The press and the higher 
leyels of Government profess to regard this 
tendency with indignation, eyen with hor- 
Tor, as if it were a nervous disorder that 
could be cured by willpower and moral 
Preaching. 

The the Government's expenditures show 
a normal and relentless tendency upward 
may not be due to the wastefulness of pub- 
lic servants or to the heresies of the New 
Deal and of modern republicanism. If 
George M. Humphrey could not cut down 
Government spending, who can? Since 1954 
the Eisenhower budget expenditures have 
been following the upward trend year by 
year, rising from 664 billion in fiscal 1955 
to $79 billion in fiscal 1959. 

It is a common misconception that the 
principal reason for this upward trend is the 
cost of defense. Actually, expenditures for 
what the Budget Bureau calls “major na- 
tional security purposes,” have been main- 
tained at a relatively steady level. Starting 
from $13 billion in 1950, defense expendi- 
tures were boosted by the Truman defense 
Program and the Korean war to a peak of 
almost $52 billion in 1953. The Eisenhower 
administration began to cut them in fiscal 
1954 and succeeded briefly in reaching a low 
Point of about $42 billion in 1956. These 
major national-security items are on the rise 
again, but they Have not yet passed the fiscal 
1954 mark of $47 billion. 

The rise in prices and in the cost of 
Soldiers and weapons that has occurred in 
the intervening years means that these sums 
will buy far less defense than in 1954. In 
real or dollar terms, therefore, the national- 
security sector of the budget has not led the 
upward trend. Rather, it has been the sec- 
tor most exposed to economies, because it 
is both the largest and the least understood. 

Neither is the international-aid part of 
the budget to blame for the general increase 
in Government spending. In ‘Truman's 
time, international expenditures were doml- 
nated by the massive proportions of the 
Marshall plan and ran around $3 or $4 bil- 
llon a year. Before Truman left office these 
expenditures, for a number of reasons, had 
fallen to a level lower than $800 million a 
year. Today they are less than a billion 
and a half. 


WHOSE CREEPING SOCIALISM? 


The truly significant increases are not in 
the defense and foreign-aid areas but in the 
rest of the budget—in the domestic func- 
tions and services of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In 1952 under Truman these domes- 
tic expenditures totaled $19 billion, rising to 
more than $21 billion in fiscal 1953. Under 
Elsenhower, they have continued upward, 
Teaching ¢24 billion in 1956, more than $25 
billion in 1958, and $31 billion in fiscal 1959. 

While the military and foreign-aid expen- 
ditures of the Government have been held 
to roughly the same order of magnitude 
throughout the recent period, the domestic 
expenditures of the Government have risen 
more than 50 percent. And all this In spite 
of George Humphrey. 
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If we look at the component segments of 
the domestic part of the budget, we find that 
there is not one of them, with the exception 
of the veterans’ program, that is not bigger 
now than it was in fiscal 1950. The upward 
trend can be seen clearly by comparing the 
spending figures for fiscal 1958 with the 
spending figures for 1954, the first fiscal year 
for which the Eisenhower administration 
was responsible. The figures for fiscal 1959 
show the impact of the recession and are in 
most cases dramatically higher than those of 
1958. 

Federal expenditures for labor and welfare 
(which do not include trust expenditures for 
Social Security and unemployment. benfits) 
rose from approximately $2.5 billion in fiscal 
1954 to $3.4 billion In fiscal 1958. In fiscal 
1959 they have risen another billion, a total 
increase of almost 82 billion during the 
Eisenhower. years. The increase In expendi- 
tures for agriculture and agricultural re- 
sources is even more startling: From a level 
of about $2.5 billion in fiscal 1954, the expen- 
ditures have risen to nearly $4.5 billion 1958 
and up almost $2 billion more in 1959, for a 
total increase of close to $4 billion. This is 
the second greatest percentage Increase in- 
crease in any major budget item and offers 
eloquent evidence of the fallure of Secretary 
Benson's agricultural program. It is inter- 
esting to recall that Charles Brannan, his 
predecessor, whose annual budget averaged 
about $1.5 billion in Truman’s second term, 
was pilloried for the so-called Brannan 
plan, which, it was charged, might increase 
the agricultural budget as much as $2 
billion. 

Close on the heels of this major rate of 
rise in the agricultural sector is the upward 
spurt of expenditures under the heading 
Commerce and Housing, which have shot up 
from an abnormal low of 6800 million in 
1954 to a little more than $2 billion in 1958 
and to almost 64 billion in 1959. 

Interest on the Government debt has also 
increased substantially, rising from about 
$6.5 billion in 1954 to $7.7 billion in 1958. 
This is the Government’s share of the cost 
of Humphrey's high-interest policy. 

There are only two areas of the budget in 
which the rise has been relatively minor. 
The first of these is the field of natural re- 
sources, where the Republican opposition to 
river and waterpower development has held 
expenditures down to an average of about 
$1.5 billion a year. The other is the cost of 
running the agencies of the Government, 
which in spite of minor ups and downs has 
settled at the level of just under $1.7 bil- 
lion in 1959, only $400 million more than it 
was in 1954. 


BILLIONS UNDER THE RUG 


‘These budget figures do not reveal the full 
extent of Government spending under 
Eisenhower. Items that used to be carried 
in the regular budget under the Truman 
administration have been transferred to the 
category of Government trust funds, where 
their expenditures and revenues do not show 
in the budget totals. The most important 
of the items thus swept under the rug is 
the highway program, which used to be 
listed as an outright Government expendi- 
ture from appropriated funds. In 1956, 
when the highway program was expanded, 
the gasoline excise taxes were earmarked 
to support it, and the whole operation was 
dubbed highway trust fund and lumped 
with the social security programs. This 
fund will account for more than $2.5 billion 
worth of expenditures in 1959 and is rapidly 
running out of money. Unless the Presi- 
dent gets an increase in the gasoline taxes, 
Congress will have to appropriate funds for 
this program, and it will reappear as a 
large program in the regular budget. 

A major expenditure that always used to 
distress the budget officials under the Tru- 
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man administration was Fanle Mae,” other- 
wise known as the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, which by its support of 
the secondary mortgage market aided in the 
financing of billions of dollars’ worth of 
new homes. By fiscal legerdemain this op- 
eration was also turned into a trust fund 
and taken out of the regular budget. 
Nevertheless, this expedient did not result 
in a reduction of budgeted expenditures in 
aid of housing. Even with Fanny May hid- 
den from view, housing expenditures have 
risen steadily since fiscal 1954. 

In comparing the Truman and Elsenhower 
administrations in the field of domestic 
spending, we therefore have to look behind 
the trust-fund device, and add to the Eisen- 
hower record some $2 to $3 billion a year 
more than the budget figures show. This 
would lift our total domestic expenditures 
for fiscal 1959 to about $33 or $34 billion. 

From the political point of view, one of 
the curious things about the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is that it has not made a virtue 
out of the rising trend of domestic expendi- 
tures. Here, if ever, is the chance to outdeal 
the Pair Deal, to point with pride to increased 
expenditures for welfare, for farmers, and for 
housing as evidence of a Republican con- 
cern for the well-being of the people. Such 
political opportunism seems to go against 
the grain even of modern Republicanism. 

Perhaps the explanation lies in the fact 
that the rise in these domestic sectors has 
taken place in spite of and not because of 
the intentions of the administration. Nor, 
for the most part, have these increases been 
forced upon an unwilling administration by 
a softhearted Congress. The most important 
of the increases have come about because of 
the automatic operation of existing laws 
governing Federal expenditure. Much of the 
increase in labor and welfare, for example, 
arises from the formulas fixed by law for 
determining the size of Federal grants-in- 
ald to the States for public assistance, in- 
cluding funds for old-age assistance, for the 
blind, dependent children, and disabled per- 
sons. Inevitably, the growth of population 
brings with it an increase in the numbers 
of the unfortunate, and an increase in Fed- 
eral ald. 

There is no way of denying the growing 
needs of the country for welfare expendi- 
tures, but the Eisenhower administration 
has been desperately trying to curtail the 
responsibility of the Federal Government to 
meet them. Elaborate and quite artificial 
programs have been projected for turning 
certain excise taxes back to the States if 
they will use them to absorb the Federal 
share of such welfare programs as vocational 
education and the building of sewage-treat- 
ment plants for cities. The main idea be- 
hind this kind of hocus-pocus is to get the 
expenditures in question out of the Federal 
budget. If this means waiving certain Fed- 
eral revenues, well and good; it will at least 
appear to the uninitiated as a reduction in 
Federal spending. At its last session, con- 
gress would have none of this nonsense, end 
the programs and revenues remain in the 
budget. 

The appalling increase in agricultural 
spending is also due in part to the opera- 
tion of standing legislation. Under a price- 
support program, the Government stands 
ready to absorb everything offered at the 
support level. Lower farm prices encourage 
the farmer to grow larger quantities in order 
to preserve his usual income. Benson, by 
constant reductions of the support-price 
levels, has driyen farm prices downward and 
thus increased the amount of surplus offered 
and the amount the Government has to buy 
under the program. With farm prices poised 
for another drop in the coming year, Ben- 
son's rate of spending will probably continue 
its rocketlike ascent. For the Eisenhower 
administration the whole thing must seem 
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like a bad dream, particularly since the 
farm States are now going Democratic. 
To spend as much on the farms as Roose- 
velt spent for the entire national budget 
in the heyday of the New Deal and still to 
lose the farm vote borders on the fantastic. 
The Democrats should not gloat, how- 
ever. Even if Benson had never been heard 
of, the decline in foreign markets and the 
rising productivity of American agriculture 
would probably have pushed the expendi- 
tures of the Department of Agriculture up 
substantially over the last 5 to 6 years. 
LET'S FACE IT 


These automatic increases in Federal 
spending under statutory formulas are only 
one indication of the rising demand for 
Federal funds in the national economy. 
Bigger appropriations are constantly being 
called for, to help urban renewal, to clear 
slums, to finance housing, to purify water, 
to purify the air, to manage airplane traffic, 
to build hospitals, to finance medical re- 
search, to assist in education—in short, to 
alleviate the thousand and one growing pains 
of an expanding economy and an exploding 
population that Is spreading from the cities 
out over the land, swamping the existing 
structures and resources of local govern- 
ment, and presenting problems with which 
the state houses cannot cope. This rising 
demand hammers constantly at the Execu- 
tive and at Congress from all sides in ways 
that are politically most potent, and not 
even the gates of hell, not to mention mere 
mortals like Humphrey and Eisenhower and 
Byrd, can prevail against it in the long run. 

The long and short of it is that the Fed- 
erad government is being compelled to as- 
sist the country in its process of internal 
economic growth. But because the leaders 
of the administration disapprove of such 
assistance on philosophical grounds, Federal 
aid is unplanned, spotty, and without di- 
rection. The farmers get astronomical out- 
pourings of funds, which bring them neither 
security nor stable prices, while the cities 
squabble over inadequate sums for renewal, 
and education is totally neglected except 
in areas near large Federal installations. 
Rational planning is at a discount. For 
example, river dams under construction are 
completed, but their utility is diminished 
by abandoning plans for suppiementary 
units in the same riyer system and by turn- 
ing the sites over to others for less than 
adequate exploitation. The same wasteful- 
ness and lack of design is apparent in the 
crazy-quilt pattern of protection extended 
to our human resources. 

There is mounting evidence that the Na- 
tion needs a massive infusion of capital 
expenditure for normally public purposes 
that the backlogs of need for such things 
as schools, pure water, hospitals, institutions, 
and public works of all kinds are now so 
great that they threaten the continual 
growth and expansion of the private econ- 
omy. Business and industry, after all, de- 
pend on an underlying structure of public 
expenditure for everything from the educa- 
tion of thelr employees to the roads that 
carry them to work. It might be discovered, 
if the Government would settle down to 
face the problem instead of fighting it, that 
the deficiencies in these areas are now so 
great that only an unprecedented jump in 
the expenditure of Federal funds in the im- 
mediate future can restore the lagging 
growth rate of the economy as a whole. An 
annual increase in Federal spending is in- 
evitable anyway, But apparently the an- 
nual rate of increase we have had lately is 
not enough to do us much good. Rather 
than a steady progression, there may have 
to be a change of magnitudes in the nature 
of a mutation. 

Even a cursory look at the list of needs 
confirms this possibility. Add a billion more 
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a year to expedite the highway program, 
plus half a billion for housing and urban 
renewal, plus at least a billion for school 
construction or general aid to public educa- 
tion, with a few hundred million for fellow- 
ships and higher education, plus 300 mil- 
lion (at least as lending authority) for de- 
pressed areas, plus an increase of at least 
30 percent in the neglected and faltering 
area of natural resources, with additional 
amounts for the purification and expansion 
of the water supply. Without exhausting 
the roster of legislation introduced regu- 
larly at every Congress, you have a total 
approaching $5 billion to be added to the 
annual budget. And this is for domestic 
needs alone, taking no account of the prob- 
lems of national defense or international 
relations, 


WHERE WILL WE GET THE MONEY? 


Those who urge such increased Federal 
spending are under obligation to clarify the 
scope and purposes of what they advocate 
and their relative priorities among various 
objectives, Otherwise they will perpetuate 


thé same inequitable and unbalanced pat- , 


tern that now results from the purely nega- 
tive approach of the administration. This 
would suit the Eisenhowers and George 
Humphreys, who are trying to give spending 
a bad name anyway, but it will not do for 
those who regard Federal expenditures as a 
necessary element in the Nation’s growth. 

Similarly, the upper levels of government 
and politics must agree on a theoretical 
justification of increased Federal spending. 
Otherwise the current doctrine that spend- 
Ing is an evil will be unchallenged, and the 
present spending muddle will persist. 

The orthodox approach is to pay the in- 
creased costs out of increased revenue. This 
does not necessarily mean raising taxes. As 
the economy grows, the Government’s reye- 
nue increases, even with a stationary level 
of tax rates, Following the great Eisen- 
hower tax cut of 1954, which lost the Gov- 
ernment 84 billion of revenue in the next 
year, the tax receipts of the Treasury there- 
after shot up to a level some $4 to $6 billion 
higher than they were under Truman’s Ko- 
rean war rates, and they remained on this 
plateau until the recession set in. 

In recent years our Federal budget has 
hovered around 18 percent of the gross na- 
tional products. Assuming that the gross 
national product grows at the rate of about 
5 percent a year, by 1963 it would be nearly 
$549 billion; and at a constant ratio of 18 
percent, the Federal budget would be almost 
$100 billion. In other words, by the end of 
1963, if we grow as we should, we shall be 
able to shoulder a Federal budget of $100 
billion with no more trouble than we now 
shoulder one of $75 billion. This would 
allow an annual increase in the Federal 
budget of $5 billion without raising taxes. 

To carry out this projection we have to 
make it a goal of our public policy to increase 
our output by 5 percent a year. We are not 
doing so well now—indeed the increase has 
reached or excecded 5 percent in only two 
of the Eisenhower years—but we have grown 
at the rate of 5 percent or better in the past, 
and the experts agree that we can do it in 
the future. 

In the immediate future, however, we may 
need to increase expenditures more than $5 
billion a year in order to remedy the neglect 
of past years and to meet the pressing needs 
of the cold war. Assuming that we grow at 
an annual rate of 5 percent or better, we 
shall probably come out all right, but mean- 
while we must either increase taxes savagely 
or increase the national debt. 

The idea of an increasing national debt 
incites even more horror than the idea of 
spending. But our highly orthodox Re- 
publican administration has increased the 
national debt during 1958 by some $12 bil- 
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lion. Might it not be better to plan, delib- 
erately, to raise the national debt a few bil- 


lion dollars every year for a few years, as a 


means of getting what we need, than to be 
compelled by circumstances beyond our con- 
trol to lift it $12 billion in 1 year, without 
getting anything from it beyond a reprieve 
from economic catastrophe? 

When is the national debt too big? No- 
body really knows. \.e now have the biggest 
one in our history—some $280-odd billions 
of it—but we also have the biggest national 
economy in our history. Some people con- 
tend that the national debt is too big when 
its servicing imposes too great a burden on 
the taxpayers. But the aggregate interest 
cost of the debt is not tied to its size. From 
1955 through 1957 the size of the debt de- 
clined by nearly $4 billion, but the interest 
bill rose by nearly $1 billion. 

Perhaps the size of the debt has some 
optimum relationship to the size of the econ- 
omy, but it is hard to tell from experience 
what this should be. In 1940, after the de- 
pression, the national debt was equivalent to 
40 percent of the gross national product. In 
1946, at the end of the war, it was 129 per- 
cent of the gross national product, and still 
we did not come apart at the seams. 

In 1950, at the start of the Korean con- 
flict, the national debt was equivalent to 90 
percent of the gross national product, and in 
1954 the ratio had declined further, to 74 
percent. By 1957, although the dollar vol- 
ume of the debt was higher than in 1950, 
the ratio was down to 62 percent. Propor- 
tionately to our economic activity and out- 
put, the national debt has been declining, 
although public discussion has taken little 
note of the fact. 

WHO IS TO BE MASTER? 

It is universally agreed that the national 
debt has a bearing on inflation and deflation, 
but nothing in the statistics proves that 
there is a direct relationship between prices 
and the size of the debt. In the depression 
years 1930-35 the debt doubled, but con- 
sumer prices continued to fall. In the war 
years, the debt quintupled in size, but con- 
sumer prices inched upward only by degrees. 
The great jump in prices took place in the 
years 1946-60, after OPA had been jettisoned, 
when the debt was being reduced, In the 
years 1955 through 1957, the debt was re- 
duced by $4 billion, but prices rose six points 
on the consumer index scale. It is laboring 
the obvious to Insist that it is not the size 
of the debt but its management that affects 
prices. 

Only part of the debt Is where it can affect 
the supply of money and credit. Some 30 
billions of Government bonds are held by 
the Government itself, in the Social Security 
and other trust accounts. Another large 
segment is held as long-term investment. 
The remainder is left for the banks and the 
Federal Reserve System to play with as part 
of the mechanism for regulating the volume 
of money. The Federal Reserve has a broad 
range of powers to manage the money supply 
and the sale of bonds. It may be harder to 
avoid damage to the public interest now, at 
a time of relatively full employment, than 
it was when the economy was depressed or 
when it was harnessed to the needs of the 
war. But if the country has to enlarge its 
debt in order to fight the cold war and con- 
tinue its economic growth, the Federal Re- 
serve and the Treasury ought to be able to 
find ways of doing it. It's just a question of 
who is to be master—the national interest 
or the banking system. 

In any case, the quantity of money and 
credit seems to have very little to do these 
days with the rise in prices, Squeeze the 
supply of money and raise interest rates, but 
prices still do not go down, The only prices 
capable of declining these days are the prices 
of commodities. Other prices are estab- 
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lished not in terms of the market but in 

of the corporate balance sheet. Aside 
from the luckless farmer, the mechanisms 
of the economy are set to raise incomes to 
meet higher prices and not to bring prices 
down to meet Incomes. In collective bar- 
Raining, in the halls of Congress, wherever 
wages are fixed, the argument is unanswer- 
able that higher prices require higher wages. 
Against this conviction, the policy of squeez- 
ing credit is impotent; it ruins small business 
without affecting prices. This is the struc- 
ture of our society, and it might be well to 
assent to it and take a fresh look at inflation 
control. It may be that the thing to do is 
not to tinker with an elaborate machine of 
Credit, interest rates, and monetary devices, 
but to take up the whole question of direct 
controls. 

Just how to prevent inflation, however, is 
Not the question we are facing here. Suffice 
it to say that the size of the national debt 
is not a controlling factor. Federal spending 
is not necessarily destructive of the value 
Of the dollar. f * 

A NEW KIND OF NATIONAL BUDGET 


Much will depend on the outcome of the 
Great spending battle of 1959. The English- 
Speaking nations have a way of deciding their 
destinies in controversies over the public 
Purse, From the role of Parliament under 
the Tudors to the row over taxation without 
representation to the issues of high tariff 
and free silver, the questions of how to tax 
and spend have dominated the course of our 
history. Today we face another fateful issue. 
It differs from the countercyclical use of the 
Public purse to cure deflation as expounded 
by Keynes. It differs from the use of govern- 
ment credit to win a war. Yet it partakes of 
both and has new elements of its own. How 
We decide it will determine whether we meet 
the Communist challenge and the new 
Problems of our tremendously expanding 
economy. Theories about spending and 
debt inherited from our small-town past, now 
being vigorously expressed by the man who 
Once was a poor boy in Abilene, will push us 
to the wrong conclusion. Operating against 
these dying folkways are the political pres- 
Sures of our economic situation. 

Political pressures by themselves will not 
necessarily guide us to the right conclusion. 
They will undoubtedly prevail, and change 
the pattern of Government spending, as they 
did in the early years of the New Deal— 
When Roosevelt's campaign commitment to 
economy went down before the claims of 
human suffering—but the results today may 
Well be as unsatisfactory as they were then. 
Not even Keynes’ theoretical justification 
Of deficit spending was sufficient to persuade 
the Roosevelt administration to spend 
enough and in the right places to reverse the 
deflation. Today we have no Keynes to pro- 
Vide us with a theoretical justification of 
deficit spending for necessary public serv- 
ices in a time of manageable unemployment. 
Even our best economists are still thinking 
of Government spending as an antideflation- 
ary spigot to be turned on and off as the 
economic tides rise and fall. The budget 
figures show that this concept is outdated, 
that spending will go up no matter what we 
do, But unless we know what we are doing, 
the present disorder and waste will also 
continue, 

To bring all the needs of the country into 
One focus—our defense and international 
needs, our needs for public improvements 
and public services, and the needs of our 
Private economy as well—we must work out 
a concept of a national economic budget. 
Such a budget should not be limited to a fis- 
Cal or calendar year, but should extend over 
a sufficlent period of time—say 10 or 15 

` years—to enable us to bring within its sights 
the accomplishment of some of our major 
national and international goals. And in 
framing such a plan, we must face boldly and 
honestly the question of whether controls— 
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controls over certain prices and certain wage 
agreements—may not be necessary to pre- 
vent inflation. They may prove not to be 
required, but at least we ought to find out. 
If some of us recoil in horror from starting 
along such a path, we should ask which 
other ways are avallable for our Nation's sur- 
vival aside from the sustained application of 
forethought to public affairs. 


Until Reds Renounce World Conquest 
Aims, Flexibility Is Dangerous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
clude the following article by Edgar An- 
sel Mowrer: 

Of all the tired slogans that haye misled 
the American people since 1940, relaxing ten- 
sions is probably the most deceptive. 

Now get me right: nobody basically wishes 
to see tensions relaxed more than this writer. 
For tensions in a world of H-bombs are just 
too dangerous to be harbored an hour longer 
than is necessary. I therefore sympathize 
with many influential Americans, such as 
Senators FuLBRicHT, MANSFIELD, and HumMPH- 
REY, who harp on relaxing tensions in each 
of their many public appearances. 

Even my old friend Elmo Roper, with 30 
many of whose political aims I am in com- 
plete sympathy, blemished an admirable 
speech last month to the League of Women 
Voters in Baltimore, by proposing the twin 
aims of greater flexibility and relaxing ten- 
sions. J 
—To me—under present circumstances— 
flexibility is Just a new word for the dis- 
credited appeasement. And relaxing ten- 
signs is a misleading and a harmful! slogan. 
It encourages a large number of people to 
believe that it is feasible. 

All we need, according to these people, is 
a little good will and a readiness to meet 
the Russians halfway, and tensions holding a 
dread threat of war will relax or go away. 


RUSSIA AT FAULT 


This, to me, is hogwash. And the reason 
is clear to anyone who carefully examines 
the nature of existing tensions. 

These, without the shadow of a doubt, 
center overwhelmingly in the Kremlin's past 
conduct and present intentions. The over- 
whelming cause of the cold war is simply (1) 
Moscow's insistence on keeping its paw on 
restless captive peoples; and (2) its efforts 
to expand its captive area, if possible to the 
whole world. 

All other world tensions—the dispute be- 
tween India’ and Pakistan, between Israel 
and the Arabs, between Castro of Cuba and 
Trujillo, of the Dominican Republic—are 
secondary and contain no real danger of a 
world war. — 

The real tensions spring from Moscow's in- 
sistence on ousting the West from West 
Berlin: on its brutal suppression of the 
Hungarian revolt; in Red China's frantic in- 
sistence in mastering the Tibetans and re- 
ducing the Dalai Lama to another Red stooge 
like his colleague the puppet Panchen Lama. 
For the West, short of surrender, is bound 
to seek to stay where it is, and the unwill- 
ing captive peoples will never—I repeat, 
never relax their efforts to become free by 
any conceivable method. Nor should we in 
the West—unless we dre ready to renounce 
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our history and beliefs—ask or expect them 
to do so. 

Now at one time or another, as Roper 
stated, changes in the Communist countries 
may (or may not) bring about a change in 
communism’s ambitions. But until they do. 
or until the West, by accepting the cold war 
and playing to win, demonstrates commu- 
nism can never spread further without start- 
ing a major war, any relaxing of tension im- 
plies the surrender or retreat of the West. 

Therefore, thus who advocate relaxation 
under present circumstances are, whether 
they know it or not, assisting the advance 
of communism by encouraging Moscow and 
Peiping to believe they can press forward 
with impunity and by weakening the West's 
will to resist: For it is not possible for a 
free people at the same time to expect re- 
laxation and to maintain a proper posture 
for successful defense. 


CHIEF ASSET 


Since this is the case, the West, far from 
negotiating any modification at Berlin that 
will make that city less objectionable to 
Moscow, should hang onto it at all costs. 
For West Berlin is one of our chief assets tn 
the cold war, as nuclear arms in West Ger- 
many’s hands will soon be another, 

The Kremlin does not like either. Must 
we for that reason rush to mollify those 
whose aim is our destruction? Do we lack 
the guts to accept the Kremlin's challenge 
wherever it is made? Are we afraid to take 
the risk of war to defend our ideals, our 
friends, and our very existence? If so—as 
some are showing—the sooner we surrender 
the better for then communism will take us 
over physically intact. 

But if, as I believe; most Americans are 
not ready for surrender to tyranny no matter 
what the threat, then those who now adyo- 
cate relaxing tensions had better take an- 
other look, realize just why this is not pos- 
sible today without weakening the West, and 
shift their emphasis from the preservation 
of peace to the defense of free men and 
women. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 61 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the foulest streams in the United States 
is the Missouri River, and to keep cur- 
rent the picture of that river as one of 
the most polluted in the United States, 
I insert into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article from the 
Omaha, Nebr., Evening World-Herald of 
March 25, 1959, setting forth the nature 
of the water pollution and the bacteria 
count in the Missouri River near Sioux 
City, Iowa. The article is as follows: 
POLLUTION 15 TIMES LEVELS AT SWI Poot— 

EXPERT TELLS OF RIVER SAMPLING AT 

OMAHA 

(By Gabe Parks) 

Sioux Orry. Iowa.—Poliution of Missourt 
River water reaching Omaha is 15 times 
stronger than the accepted health standards 
for swimming. 

The contamination is nearly three times 
greater than the level recommended for 
sources for municipal use. 

This was testified Wednesday by F, W. 
Kitterall, Cincinnati, Ohio, sanitation expert 
for the U.S. Public Health Service, at a Fed- 
eral water pollution hearing. 
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FOURTEEN-MAN TEAM 

Mr. Kitterall supervised a 14-man team of 
engineers, biologists, chemists, and bacteriol- 
ogists which studied the Missour! River be- 
tween Gavins Point, S. Dak. and Omaha last 
August and September. 

He said the coliform bacteria count at the 
Mormon Bridge—just above the metropolitan 
utilities district water intake—averaged 
14,800 per 100 milliliters. The standard for 
swimming, he said, 18 1,000; for other recrea- 
tional purposes and for drinking water sup- 
ply, 5,000. 

Mr. Kitterell also said that during a 2-day 
period beginning August 28, the Mormon 
Bridge count averaged 19,500. 

AROUND THE CLOCK 


He sald samples were taken around the 
clock at 2-hour intervals. The study showed 
the count was higher at night than during 
the day. This was due primarily to the 
regular fluctuation of the sewage-discharge 
cycle in Sioux City. 

He pointed out that metropolitan utility 
district takes its river samples routinely each 
morning at 8 o'clock. He did not quote any 
metropolitan utility district figures, but said 
they would be higher if taken at night. 

Mr. Kittrell said an estimated 85 percent 
of the bacterial contamination at Omaha 
originated in Sioux City. 

HEALTH HAZARD 

A color picture of grease and other ma- 
terials scraped from the intake of the Omaha 
water plant was introduced as evidence. 

In response to a question from a Gov- 
ernment attorney, Mr. Kittrell said river 
pollution at Omaha constitutes a health 
hazard. 


~ 
But neither he nor other Government ex- 
perts testiNed that Omaha's drinking water 
was unsafe after treatment. 
They said the high degree of pollution in 
river water raised the risk that some bac- 
teria might survive the treatment. 


MUST PROVE THREAT 


The hearing is part of the Federal attempt 
to compel Sioux City to build sewer treat- 
ment facilities which would cost an esti- 
mated $7 million to $12 million. 

To force the construction, attorneys from 
the Public Health Service must prove that 
the health and welfare of persons living 
along the Missouri River is endangered. 


Charles M. Brinton, Longtime Courier 
Publisher, Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
pioneer journalist passed away in Baker, 
Oreg., recently. Charles Mackay Brin- 
ton entered the printing trade in 1898 
and published weekly newspapers in 
various communities in the West for 60 
years. He was a dear friend of mine, a 
wonderful man, and a fine American. 

The following article from the Baker 
Record Courier touches briefly on the 
highlights of his journalistic career. I 
know that my colleagues will find it of 
inspiration to them: 
CHARLES M. BRINTON, 


LONGTIME Courter 
PUBLISHER, Dies—Rerirep IN 1958 AFTER 
60-YEAR CAREER 
Death came Wednesday morning in St, 

Elizabeth Hospital to Charles Mackay Brin- 
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} 
ton, 78, for 60 years a printer and weekly 
newspaper publisher, 30 of those years as 
publisher of the Record-Courier and its orig- 
inal Haines Record. 

Mr. Brinton, who had retired only last 
year, had been quite ill since October, his 
condition becoming weaker Friday when he 
entered the hospital and he passed away 
without waking from his sleep Wednesday 
morning. 

His death ended a journalistic career that 
spanned in its rural fleld some of the most 
unique decades in history—ploneering in the 
severe prairie territory, the introduction of 
machine typesetting and power printing 
Presses, the political, social and economic 
and production problems of two World Wars, 
the economic upheaval of the great depres- 
sion, the advent of the auto, the alrplane 
and the space age and their impacts upon 
rural America. 

Born November 1, 1880, near Hancock in 
the backwoods of northern Michigan he was 
taken by his father and mother, Marshall 
and Rosemond Brinton, to the raw prairie 
homestead of Dakota territory which later 
became Wells County, N. Dak., near Syk- 
eston. Here he weather the rigors of fron- 
tier agriculture, herding sheep as a boy, 
graduating from formal education at grade 
five, later in his youth to take a business 
education at Fargo. 


SIXTY YEARS ACTIVE 


He entered the printing trade April 1, 1898, 
and was associated for nearly 20 years, most 
of the time as publisher, with the Free Press 
at Fessenden, N. Dak. During the same 
time he either founded or had interests in the 
Beech Chronicle, Belfield Times, and a paper 
at Bismarck. ~ 

He was married September 14, 1909, to 
Miss Elizabeth Rose Mueller near Gary, Minn. 
The couple spent a little over a year at Arco, 
Idaho, where they had acquired the Adver- 
tiser, a weekly, at that place prior to the 
advent of major southern Idaho reclama- 
tion. They returned to Fessenden where 
they operated the Free Press till about 1921. 

At various times he had served as mana- 
ger of the county fair there, had been mayor 
ot Fessenden and chairmanned the World 
War I liberty loans county drives. He never 
sought political office, was an active Re- 
publican till about 1930, but since then a 


Democrat. 


Coming west he was interested in the 
Kevin Sun and Shelby Promoter in Montana, 
published the Browning Review for its owner 
1 year and in 1924 started the Columbia 
Courier at Marcus, Wash., discontinuing it 
in 1927. 

CAME HERE IN 1928 


He purchased the North Powder News and 
Haines Record in 1928 with printing plant at 
North Powder, the family residing at Haines. 
The plant was moved to Baker in 1934 where 
the Record absorbed the Courier that year, 
the News in 1938 and the Eastern Oregon 
News in 1941. A son, Byron C. Brinton, be- 
came associated as Record- Courier editor in 
1934 and the father and son formed a part- 
nership in 1937. This continued until 
Charles M. retired in 1958, when the son as- 
sumed the publisher role also. 

Surviving Mr. Brinton are his widow of 
2333 Court Avenue, and nine children: Gor- 
don M., Seattle; Byron C., Baker; Adria F. 
Ingram, Haines; Dr. James E. Brinton, Los 
Altos, Calif.; Ardis M. Cousins, Paso Robles, 
Calif; Dr. T. F. Brinton and Dr. Donald M. 
Brinton, Eugene; Elizabeth DeShetler, To- 
ledo, Ohio; and Thomas W. Brinton, Baker. 
Also surviving are three brothers, Horace, a 
half-brother of West Chester, Pa.; Wells of 
Los Angeles; and Donald of Independence, 
Calif; four sisters, Mrs. Rosebud Hunt, 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho; Mrs. Claribel Glassco, 
Arcadia, Calif.; Miss Florence Brinton, Mont- 
rose, Calif.; and Mrs. Mary E. Roberson of 
Corvalis; also by 24 grandchildren. 


April 20 


Services for Mr, Brinton will be conducted 
Saturday at 10 a.m. from the West & Co. 
chapel with the Reverend John Urey of the 
Presbyterian Church officiating. Interment 
will be in Mount Hope Cemetery. 

In lieu of flowers, friends may make a 
contribution to the North Powder Commun- 
ity Church building fund, the family said. 

All of the children had visited their home 
in recent months, Dr. Brinton came up from 
Stanford University and Elizabeth came out 
again from Toledo the first of the week. 


The New Elite: Should Boston Firemen 
and Policemen Have Rentals, Sub- 
sidized by Occupying Public Housing 
Projects? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 $ 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, is public 
housing designed to take care of low-in- 
come, needy people—the unfortunates 
who have been displaced because of & 
slum clearance project or other govern- 
mental action? 

Are occupants of public housing proj- 
ects those who because of conditions be- 
yond their control proper subjects of 
public welfare programs? 

Is it proper that the general public 
should be called upon to contribute to 
the payment of rentals for those who 
are financially able to pay their own 
way? Just where is the line to be drawn 
on who should be eligible to occupy pub- 
lic housing and receive this public 
bounty in the form of subsidized 
rentals? 

Public -housing serves a proper and 
useful purpose if it is restricted to those 
who have been displaced from their 
homes by slum clearance or other gov- 
ernmental action and those who have 
low incomes and are proper subjects of 
public assistance. 

Unless confined to thos properly 
recognized public welfare functions, pub- 
lic housing becomes socialized housing, 
and the question is raised whether the 
public should be expected to help pay 
the rent bills for those who are not legi- 
timate welfare cases and who are finan- 
cially able to pay their own way without 
government help. 

Our attention is often called to in- 
stance where the legitimate public hous- 
ing functions are abused and perverted 
by allowing tenants who make several 
thousand dollars anunually to occupy 
such housing and thereby have their 
rentals subsidized by the public. Surely 
the most ardent advocates of public 
housing will not countenance that sort 
of thing. 

That problem is well illustrated by 
an article which appeared in the Boston 
Herald on April 13, 1959, entitled “The 
New Elite,” as follows: 

THe New ELITE 
_ Last fall, in a referendum subverting Mayor 
Hynes! right to determine appropriate mu- 
nicipal pay scales, Boston firemen won pay 


s 


: 1959 


raises ranging from $790 to $1,050. Identical 
increases were subsequently extended to the 
Police in order to reestablish the traditional 
equality of pay scales as between the two 
Protective departments. 

Now, the Boston Housing Authority is seek- 
ing to raise the income ceilings for continued 
Occupancy in State-aided housing projects 
80 that 353 families of Boston police and fire- 
men will not be evicted because of the 
increased income gained through the refer- 
endum. 

A better instance of having one's cake and 
eating it, too, could hardly be imagined. 

Public housing, designed for persons of low 
income, must be conyerted to middle-income 
or near-middie-income status because the 

en and policemen have adyanced to that 
Status. 

The Boston Housing Authority says rents 
Will be increased for these 353 families, 
Although it hasn't said how much. But even 
if these increases are commensurate with the 
fire‘and police pay raise, the continued oc- 
Cupancy of public housing by these families 
automatically bars as many low-income fam- 
ilies from entry into the projects. 

Will the Boston Housing Authority state 
how many low-income familles must stay in 
shabby tenements so that the fire and police 
families may remain in public housing? 

May we not legitimately ask whether we 
are on the way, here in Boston, to the estab- 

ent of a new elite—a special class of 
drones for whom those without influence 
labor unremittingly? 


The Faith of Lincoln 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent to extend my re- 
Marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
Should like to include an address by Dr. 
Roy T. Combs, chairman, Indiana State 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Gommission, 
and to make other brief, observations, 
concerning the Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Sabbath event held yesterday afternoon 
in Ford's Theater (Lincoln Museum) 
here in Washington, D.C. The event 
Marked the 94th anniversary of the as- 
Sassination of President Abraham Lin- 
Coln in that theater on April 14, 1865. 

Mr. David C. Means, of the Library of 
Congress, presided, and the invocation 
and benediction were said by the Walter 
Reed Hospital chaplain, Chaplain James 
W. Miller. Among those present was 
Mr, John E. Allen, assistant executive 
director, National Lincoln Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission, of which I have the 
honor of being a member. Special 
Music was provided by the chorus of the 
Foundry Church Choir, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Justin Lawrie. Mrs. Leo 
L. Pollack and Mr. Robert Barks—the 
Sculptor—both of New York City, pre- 
sented a new bronze head of Lincoln, 
The Gettysburg Lincoln,” to the mu- 
seum. Dr. Combs’ address was well re- 
ceived, was inspirational and spiritual 
in tone. His subject was “The Faith of 
Lincoln,” 
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Dr. Combs has just completed ar- 
rangements, along with the Indiana spe- 
cial events chairman, Mr, William A. 
Koch, of Evansville, for the historic 
Lincoln sesquicentennial program taking 
place May 16 to 17 at Lincoln City and 
nearby Santa Claus land. Senator JOHN 
SHERMAN Cooper, of Kentucky, chair- 
man of the National Commission, will 
deliver the main address. These areas 
are included in my home congressional 
district, the eighth, and we in southern 
Indiana are proud of the fact that the 
Lincolns lived there nearly 14 years, 
The future President spent his formative 
years there, from 7 to 21. There, as he 
said, I “grew up.” Dr. Combs’ address 
is commended to the Members of the 
Congress and to the Nation for careful 
reading. It was as follows: 

THE FAITH or LINCOLN 


Ninety-four years ago Tuesday, April 14, 
on this very spot Abraham Lincoln was 
felled by the bullet of an assassin, the day 
also being Good Friday. It was on this Good 
Friday that Christ the Savior was crucified 
on the cross for the sins of the world. 
Abraham Lincoln, devoted to the teachings 
and principles of Christ and Almighty God 
passed into eternity. In his early childhood 
he was taught the Scriptures by his mother 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln. She said to him: “I 
am going away and shall not return. Be a 
good boy. Live as I have taugh you. Love 
your Heavenly Father and keep his com- 
mandments.” This he did throughout his 
entire life. In his speeches, state papers, 
and recorded conversations we find that he 
quoted 22 chapters of the 39 books of the 
Old Testament. Is it any wonder that some 
6,000 books and pamphlets have been writ- 
ten about Mr. Lincoln. There are more 
books about him than on any other subject 
with the exception of the Bible. “It requires 
the most gracious pages of world history to 
record what one American achieved,” said 
William McKinley. 

Lincoln, whose life became the pattern for 
the common man. Lincoln, who opened the 
doors of opportunity to the races of man. 
Lincoln, man of God, whose close com- 
munion with the Creator inspired the world. 
He searched the Scriptures, thoughtfully, 
prayerfully, and with discrimination. This 
man of destiny found his armor and courage 
for life's stern battle in Christ the solid 
rock. Lincoln, compassionate, considerate, 
sympathetic, was warmly portrayed by an 
in¢ident occurring when he was a young 
lawyer in Springfield, III. A Captain Green 
tells of accompanying Lincoln to the coun- 
try farm home to make a will for an aging 
woman, Arriving, the woman was found to 
be near the end. Gently, Lincoln drew the 
document and after its signing the woman 
turned and sald to Lincoln with a smile: 
“T am thankful I have made preparation 
for the other life I am so soon to enter. 
Many years-ago I sought and found Christ as 
my Savior. He has been my Comforter 
through the years.” Lincoln bent toward 
her and said: To have faith in Christ is 
wise. You are to each Sythe in pass- 
ing through life so ully into the life be- 
youd so hopefully.” She said; Mr. Lincoln, 
won't you read out of the Bible?” He be- 
ban reciting from memory the 23d Psalm, 
laying emphasis upon: "Tho I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil, for Thou art with me; for Thy rod 
and Thy staff, they comfort me.” Passing 
on to the 14th chapter of John: “Let not 
your heart be troubled. I believe in God, 
believe also in me.” Then he spoke with 
tenderness and pathos, the last stanza of 
“Rock of Ages.“ : 
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“While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When mine eyes shall close in death, 
When I rise to world unknown, 

See Thee on Thy judgment throne, 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


Most biographers believe that two great 
passages from the Bible best exemplified 
Lincoln: “In all Thy ways acknowledge Him 
and He will direct Thy paths,“ and “Thou 
shall keep him in perfect peace, whose mind 
is stayed on Thee.” 

President William McKinley told of the 
battlefag sent to President Lincoln at 
Springfield, III., on February 11, 1861, with 
the inscription of the first chapter of Joshua: 
“Haye I not commended thee to be strong 
and of good courage? Be not afraid, neither 
be thou dismayed, for the Lord thy God tis 
with thee, whithersoeyer thou goest. There 
shall not any man be able to stand before 
thee, all the days of thy life. As I was with 
Moses, so shall I be with thou.’ And then, 
a verse from Lincoln's favorite poem; 


“Oh! Why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud? 

Like a swift-fleeing meteor, a fast-fiying 
. cloud, 


A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passeth from life to his rest in the 
grave.” 


But Jesus had his Judas and his Pilate; 
Lincoln his McClellan and his Booth. 

Mr. Lincoln said; "I am profitably engaged 
in reading the Bible. Take all of it that you 
can upon reason and the balance upon 
faith and you will live and die a better man.” 
And on another occasion he said: “God bless 
the churches. Bless whomsoever gave us the 
churches.” 

It has been my privilege to talk with Billy 
Graham, the great evangelist, on several oc- 
casions, and knowing of my interest in Lin- 
coln he gave me this startling news: That 
in his world travels, that world leaders said 
to him that, “You are from America, the land 
of Abraham Lincoln. Had we a Lincoln to- 
day, our world in all probability would not 
be in the condition it is in.“ 

Referring to the Bible, Lincoln has said to 
a group of devoted colored people: “This 
Great Book Is the best gift God has given to 
men. All that the Savior gave the world 
was communicated through this Book.” If 
our world is to survive the trouble crisis 
now confronting us, we must first turn to 
Christ and Almighty God, the liberator of 
all men, 

New Lincolns must rise, new Lincolns of 
destiny. New Lincolns of statesmanship. 
New Lincolns with freedom's challenge. New- 
Lincolns with sublime faith in Christ; with 
wisdom from God's word; with obedience to 
His perfect will. New Lincolns, to give pat- 
terns for the common man. New Lincoins, 
to open doors of opportunity to the races 
of men. New Lincolns to humbly walk with 
God, giving faith and courage to nations of 
the world. 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time,” 


Thank you very much for your kind and 
thoughtful attention. 

MEMORIAL OBSERVANCE OF THE 94TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE ASSASSINATION OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, LINCOLN Musrum (Ford's THE- 
ATER), SUNDAY, APRIL 19, 1959, 2:30 P.M. 
Invocation by Chaplain James W. Miller, 

Post Chaplain, Walter Reed Hospital. 
Remarks by the chairman, Dr. David C: 

Mearns, Chief, Manuscript Division, Library 

of Congress. 

Special music, Mr. Justin Lawrie. 
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Presentation of a new bronze head of Lin- 
coln, “The Gettysburg Lincoln,” by Robert 
Berks, by Mrs. Leo L. Pollak. _ 

Introduction of the speaker by Dr. David 
C. Mearns. 

Address: "The Faith of Lincoln,” by Hon. 
Roy T. Combs, chairman, Indiana Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Commission, and presi- 
dent, Indiana Lincoln Foundation. 

Benediction, Chaplain James W. Miller. 

Under the sponsorship of the Lincoln Ses- 
quicentennial Commission and the Lincoln 
Group of the District of Columbia, 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of April 18, 1959: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, April 18, 1959) 

Cherry blossoms amid balmy weather, 
snow, and bright 80-degree sunshine, in that 
order, make a strange week—but that's 
spring in Washington. Visitors are every- 
where, enjoying sightseeing. Republican 
women from Dallas, Tex., and the Nation are 
here, holding their annual conference, It's a 
compliment to Congressmen to have visitors 
from home who will take the time to observe 
the legislative process. A Congressman’s job 
would be better understood if constituents 
could see the committee work, where hear- 
ings are held and legislation fashioned. 
Then, the floor work In the House, and 
finally the endless office routine of corre- 
spondence over the problems of constituents. 
Frequently, all activities are simultaneous. 

The Federal Government has grown so 
large in recent years it is now likely that 
legislation suffers from a lack of study by the 
Congressmen, who are besieged with count- 
less other duties. Worse yet, this fact will 
go unrecognized so that Government getting 
out of hand will not be blamed on the right 
cause, namely, too littie time to do too many 

Other charges will be made, and 
more legislation devised to correct legisla- 
tion. Meanwhile, the water is muddied fur- 
ther by political parties that choose up sides 
with too hasty study of the facts. Only as 
& result of careful study of, alternatives can 
the successful solutions to today’s problems 
be found. Often, the obvious is most dim- 
cult to see. (Item: A Member sent a pack- 
age of sightsavers made in his district to 
each Congressman saying, “We are entering 
that period of the session when budget fig- 
ures will be flying fast and furiously, I 
trust these will assist you in seeing the 
figures more clearly.“ $ 

The military construction bill totaled 
$1,251 million for defense construction, $131 
million of which is outside the United 
States and $548 million approximately is 
classified (secret). The bill includes such 
items as operational and training facilities, 
maintenance, research and development and 
test, hospital and medical facilities, housing, 
utilities and real estate. Texas’ part is $28 
million, including $348,000 for Dallas’ Naval 
Air Station and $64,000 for the Army Reserve 
Center, 

The military is big business in this Nation, 
even in this relatively small construction 
end. In fact, defense expenditures are so 


. 
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great and so integral a part of this Nation's 
economy, I wonder what would happen if 
Russia actually wanted peace, and we were 
suddenly faced with disarmament and demil- 
itarizing. Could a nation of free people and 
business rooted in free enterprise survive 
competitively, as compared to the regiment- 
ed societies of totalitarian states where peo- 
ple can be ordered about? Here's one to 
think about. 

The Bob Taft Memorial Carillon Tower 
symbolizes the side of America that everyone 
can cherish and in remembering try to emu- 
late, thanking God for the opportunity and 
freedom to do so. At the dedication these 
qualities came to the forefront, and re- 
freshingly, without apology. Bob Taft laid 
down principles and then followed them, 
even when odds were great, when pressures 
against him were almost unbearable, Ambi- 
tion and power were sacrificed when he re- 
linquished seniority privileges to join an- 
other committee to write a labor law, which 
he reasoned then was the Natlon's great need. 
Conscience was his guide, not political pop- 
ularity. And when it came time to die, 
knowing this in advance, he met this with- 
out missing a stride. As he told Herbert 
Hoover, who urged him to go to the hospital, 
“My friend, you know what is the matter 
with me, I am going to die with my boots 
on.” Here's American manhood at its best. 
As Mr. Hoover sald, In the belfry of this 
monument there is a magnificent carillon. 
When these great bells ring out, it will be a 
summons to integrity and courage.” Con- 
gressmen should hear and heed these bells. 
Bob Taft's memory will help all Americans. 

Our Secretary of State, John Foster Dul- 
les, was resoundingly praised in the House 
when his retirement from office was an- 
nounced.. I wondered why he couldn't have 
received some of this praise earlier when in- 
stead his critics were denouncing him, 
chiefiy for his unyielding firmness toward 
Russia. Like Taft, he may be appreciated 
more in the future, when those who coun- 
seled him to give in to Russia are long 
forgotten. 

Why are so many of our greatest and 
strongest men removed from the scene when 
they are so badly needed? Lincoln, Taft, 
Senate Chaplain Peter Marshall, to name 
only three of the many. An even heavier 
load is distributed among those who remain. 
In this world we have a big Job to do for 
ourselves, our children, and future genera- 
tions, To this task we had better dedicate 
ourselves. 

Remembering Taft's beliefs in the role of 
Federal Government would be so helpful to- 
day. For example: “This was the way Amer- 
ica was built up, The only way to resume 
progress is to assure people again that Gov- 
ernment will not interfere with their normal 
and reasonable efforts to make a living: 
that Government will not take away from 


them the profit which they make; that rea- 


sonable success will receive the recognition 
it deserves.” 


Dr. Warren Tracy and Coe College 
Library 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, as the Na- 
tional Library Week draws to a close, I 
would like to salute the Stewart Me- 
morlal Library, which is a part of Coe 
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College, one of the truly fine liberal arts 
colleges in my district. 

The library, a gift of the late Col. 
Robert W. Stewart, has recently under- 
gone a facility expansion and physical 
improvement program. The program, 
which amounted to $37,763, includes @ 
new lighting system, new stacks and 
study areas, and new draperies. Other 
improvements for the library include a 
microfilm and microcard reader and a 
verifax photo copier. 

This fine progress in the Coe College 
Library can be attributed to the untiring 
work of Dr. Warren Tracy, and his fine 
staff. The staff includes Mrs. Warren 
Tracy, reference librarian; Mrs. Fred C. 
Fisher, Jr., and Mrs. Freda, Chambers, 
circulation librarians; Mrs. Donald 
Stonemen, cataloger, and part-time stu- 
dent workers. ; 

Dr. Tracy, who is now in his fifth year 
as head librarian, has done a remarkable 
job of rebuilding the library. -With a 
few grants, and many long hours of work 
by Dr. Tracy, the library collection now 
includes 65,000 volumes and 280 periodi- 
cals—some dating before the 1900's. 
Under his leadership exhibits of wider 
cultural and artistic scope are going to be 
sponsored by the library similar to the 
current one; the Gertrude Stein exhibit. 

It must be remembered that the uni- 
versities with their large libraries are not 
fully responsible for the cultural growth 
of a city. But rather it is the small 
liberal arts college libraries, with their 
small staffs, that have taken the cultural 
lead in the cities. These staffs, such as 
the one Dr. Tracy heads, have made the 
growth of their libraries a very personal 
one in which the entire city has benefited. 

It is indeed an honor to give particular 
recognition to Dr. Warren Tracy and 
Coe College for their fine contribution to 
the liberal arts college library and to 
their city of Cedar Rapids. 


Should Your Child Go Into the 
Foreign Service? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues are familiar with my interest in 
the Foreign Service of the United States 
through my bill, H.R. 1232, to create a 
Foreign Service Academy. I believe that 
public sentiment in favor of this legisla- 
tion will increase as the people become 
more aware of the Foreign Service and 
its work. 

Along this line, I was very pleased to 
receive today an advance copy of a 
public service advertisment entitled 
“Should Your Child Go Into the Foreign 
Service?” which the New York Life In- 
surance Co. is sponsoring. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the aforementioned advertise- 
ment: 
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SHOULD Your CHILD Go INTO THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE? 
(By Loy W. Henderson Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State as told to Donald Robinson) 

There is a bronze plaque in the lobby of 
the Department of State Building in Wash- 
ington, D.C. On it are engraved the names 
Of 71 members of the U.S. Foreign Service 
“who, while on active duty, lost their lives 
under heroic or tragic circumstances.” The 
-first name is that of William Palfrey—“lost 
at sea, 1780.“ The last is that of a U.S. 
consul, David LeBreton, Jr., who “drowned 
Saving lines—Tunis, 1953.” 

For more than 180 years, the men and 
Women of the Foreign Service have stood 
Teady to sacrifice their interests, their com- 
forts and their lives for the United States. 
They have stuck to their posts in the face of 
earthquakes, floods, revolutions and wars. 
They have carried on regardless of cholera 
epidemic and worse. 

Duty is a watchword with them. A State 
Department courier who was aboard a plane 
that crashed in flames near Vienna in Oct- 
Ober 1955, didn't think about his frightful 
injuries and burns. In spite of the excruci- 
&ting pain he was in, he declined all medical 
150 ‘until he'd delivered his papers into safe 

ds 


They are dedicated people, the members of 
the U.S. Foreign Service. 

In all, there are 8,025 men and women in 
the Seryice now, and they can rightly be 
Called America's first line of defense. Upon 

can depend the issues of war and 


ROLE IN FOREIGN POLICY 


The Foreign Service must, first of all, pro- 

American interests abroad. It has the 

Job of promoting those interests by demon- 

Strating their mutuality with those of other 

Rations. In short, to further and improve 

the relations of the United States with other 
Countries in every possible way. 

The Foreign Service must explain to other 
governments what the policy of the United 
States Is, and where possible, persuade them 
to cooperate with us in our constant strug- 
Sle to win peace, prosperity and freedom for 
all the world. In addition, the Service must 
do everything in its power to assist American 
Citizens In their legitimate activities abroad. 

Today, members of the Foreign Servicé 
Serve at 286 posts in 89 countries, with the 
U.S. delegation to the United Nations in New 
York, and in the Department of State in 
Washington. 

The Foreign Service people on detail in 
Washington help plan our foreign policy and 
direct its day-to-day workings. They main- 
tain liaison with other governmental agen- 
cies and handle contacts with the thousands 
Of foreign diplomats stationed in America. 

Abroad, our Foreign. Service men and 
Women haye duties that are ultravaried. 
Diplomatic negotiations, for one thing, 


g from the regulations under 
Which American business men may operate, 
to the exchange of scientific know-how 
among nations, to the proper steps that 
Should be taken to protect the free world 
against the threat of Soviet imperialism. 

Another big assignment the Service has is 
Fathering information. An election in a 

in American country or a revolution in 
the Middle East can change the course of 
history, The Foreign Service man on the 
Scene must report the facts, and his analysis 
of them, fast, fully and without pulling any 


Punches, 

Most of all, the Foreign Service people 
abroad must, insofar as they can, earn the 
Confidence of the governments of the coun- 
tries they're in. That's how good interna- 
tional relations grow. 
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SERVING AMERICANS ABROAD 


And all this is merely part of the Foreign 
Service's role. If an American citizen runs 
into trouble with the police, the Foreign 
Service sees that he gets legal counsel and a 
fair trial. Ifa tourist becomes ill, the For- 
eign Service finds him a doctor. 

Twenty-four hours a day, the Foreign 
Service is on duty, prepared to assist Ameri- 
cans in need. A band of American mission- 
arles who were caught in bloody rioting that 
swept through a Middle Eastern country re- 
cently can bear witness to that, 

A Foreign Service officer drove 50 miles 
through the crazed mobs to rescue these mis- 
slonarles. He got them out just as the rloters 
were setting fire to their house—with them 
in it. 

When they are detailed as consuls, For- 
eign Service officers issue or renew passports 
for Americans abroad, They did it for over 
200,000 people last year alone. They register 
the birth of children born to American par- 
ents abroad so they can establish their rights 
to U.S. citizenship. Theirs also is the com- 
plete responsibility for issing, or denying, 
visas to foreigners coming to the United 
States as visitors or as immigrants with all 
their perplexing problems. 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


Overall, the satisfactions of a Foreign 
Service career are superb. You travel the 
world, you meet many kinds of fascinating 
pople, you constantly are broadening 
yourself. 

You are on the inside of history in the 
making, and you often have a chance to help 
shape that history. I well remember the 
thrill that we in the Foreign Service had in 
1947 when the President and ac- 
cepted our recommendations to support 
Greece and Turkey against Communist 
aggression. 

It was the first time the United States had 
ever undertaken such a massive program in 
peacetime, and it saved both those nations 
from Kremlin domination. 

The greatest satisfaction of all, of course, is 
the realization that you are helping your 
country and advancing the principles on 
which our national and international life is 
based. Especially is this so today. At a 
moment when humanity is at the crossroads, 
Foreign Service people are in a position to 
help guide it along the path of peace and 
freedom, 

But the Foreign Service is no place for 
people who want a soft, easy existence. It is 
a career exclusively for young men and 
women who are willing to toil endless hours 
and undergo hardships, inconveniences and, 
if need be, danger for their country’s sake. 

Let me say this. There are strong disad- 
vantages to a career in the Foreign Service. 
It offers little opportunity to fame; good 
diplomats do their best work away from the 
public eye. It is a round-the-clock job. A 
diplomat is never off duty. And sometimes 
his duties can be pedestrian. 

There are many rigors. Foreign Service 
people have no permanent home. Every 3 
years, they are likely to be transferred. Fre- 
quently, it is to isolated posts where sanitary 
housing Is impossible to find, disease is ram- 
pant, the climate extremely hot or freezing 
cold, It can be very hard on a man’s wife 
and children. I know. 

On occasion, there are bitter frustrations. 
You can propose action which you are certain 
is wise both from the standpoint of the 
United States and the country in which you 
are serving. But, other factors, from the 
global viewpoint of Washington, may be over- 
riding and your recommendations may not 
be accepted. This, if you let it, can hurt. 


OPPORTUNITIES, SALARIES, AND ADVANCEMENT 


The Foreign Service is now divided into 
three branches. First is the Foreign Service 
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Officer Corps, the professional career organi- 
zation which represents the backbone of our 
Government activities in the international 
field. It is a carefully selected group that is 
tough to get into and tougher to stay in. It 
numbers about 3,500 of whom more than 330 
are women, 

Then there is the Foreign Service Reserve. 
It consists of specialists, persons with partic- 
ular qualifications that are required by the 
Service, a highly specialized knowledge of 
atomic energy, say, or of Soviet agriculture. 
These specialists are appointed for periods 
of 2 to 5 years; we have approximately 800 
of them. 

Finally, there is the Foreign Service Staff 
Corps. It includes typists, stenographers, 
code clerks, and other technical and admin- 
istrative employees. They are also selected 
with special care. Some of them eventually 
qualify for the Officer Corps. Over half are 
women, 

Advancement is strictly on merit. Every 
Foreign Service officer is rated regularly by 
an impartial selection board, and the better 
ones are promoted. These promotions go 
right to the top. Nearly two-thirds of am- 
bassadors and ministers have come up 
through the ranks. 

Applicants for the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps must be American citizens from 20 to 
31 years of age and should have records of 
impeccable loyalty and discretion. (Each 
gets a thorough background investigation.) 
They take a written examination that lasts 
a solid day and encompasses the use of the 
English language, the applicant’s capacity 
for interpreting both tabular and quantita- 
tive data, his general knowledge of world his- 
tory, politics, economics, and other subjects. 
Fluency in a world language, while not an 
examination requirement, must be attained 
before an officer can advance in the Service, 

An applicant who passes the written exam- 
mation then takes an For 90 min- 
utes he appears before a three-man panel 
that weighs his personality, his judgment, 
his aptitude at defending his own views and 
his true motives for joining the Service. 

These examinations are e Or 
3,859 who took a recent examination, only 
the 676 finest 2 

The salary of a Foreign Service Officer 
usually starts at $5,225 and it rises to $27,500 
in the case of ambassadors at more impor- 
tant posts. Reserve officers have the same 
pay scale. Salaries for the Staff Corps begin 
at $3,730 and go in certain specialties to 
$13,160. All three branches receive allow- 
ances to help cover the extra expenses in- 
curred in living abroad. 

TRAITS AND EDUCATION NEEDED 

To prepare for a career as a Foreign Service 
Officer, I would urge a broad liberal arts edu- 
cation with emphasis on history, science, 
economics, the literature of all nations, and 
modern 1 

Although a college degree is not demanded, 
it is virtually essential. We want the For- 
elgn Service to be a cross-section of America, 
with representatives in it of all geographical 
areas, as well as of all races, religions and 
social backgrounds. For instance, from a 
sampling of 380 junior Foreign Service Ofi- 
cers on the rolls as of May 1958, 140 educa- 
tional institutions can be cited as Alma 
Maters. 

Opportunities for women are exactly the 
same as for men. One of our most noted 
ambassadors today is a woman who made her 
way up through the ranks. f 

The standards in the Staff Corps are also 
high. Most applicants have to pass examin- 
ations in their respective fields. 

What traits should you look for if your 
son or daughter is considering a Foreign 
Service career? Let me tell right off what 
we don’t want—sno 2 t people, or 
self-righteous” people. The traits we do 
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think a boy or girl should have are: (1) First 
of all—complete integrity; (2) a pleasant, 
outgoing personality; (3) a sensitivity in 
dealing with persons of different races, re- 
ligions, cultures, and ideologies; (4) an 
open, curious mind; (5) quick thinking and 
good judgment in a crisis; (6) a genuine 
concern with international affairs; (7) 
sound scholarship. This especially, because 
the process of learning is never-ending in 

. the Foreign Service. A diplomat must al- 
ways keep abreast of the latest developments 
and trends at home and abroad. 

And there is one more thing—robust 
health. You have to pass a stringent physi- 
cal examination before you can be appointed. 

It is now 37 years that I have been in the 
Foreign Service and I'm grateful for every 
one of them. It is a gratification to me that 
my efforts in life have been devoted not to 
increasing my wealth and prestige, but to 
helping my country and the ideals for which 
my country stands and upon which our 
civilization rests. 

If your child joins the Foreign Service, he 
can have that splendid feeling, too. 


Inflation: Middle Class Catches It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article from the Salt Lake Tribune, 
published in Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
dated April 13, 1959. The article was 
written by Paul Ress, Chicago Tribune 
writer, and captioned “Inflation: Middle 
Class Catches It.” 

Mr. Speaker, on March 10 of this year 
I called to the attention of this body 
facts pertaining to the budget, the na- 
tional debt and inflation. At that time 
I remarked that the Government was 
having trouble borrowing money, even 
though it had, in some cases, more than 
doubled the interest rate it. was offering, 
due to the fear of our people of inflation. 
I pointed out that, rather than put 
money in supposedly safe Government 
bonds, people, during inflationary peri- 
ods, are more prone to invest in common 
stocks and real estate, hoping the values 
thereof would keep pace with the in- 
flation. 

Mr. Ress’ article, dealing with infia- 
tion in France, more than bears out my 
contention. Mr. Ress points to one 
French investor who put his money in 
French Government bonds and saw a 
$20 investment shrink in value to 22 
cents. Meanwhile, another investor— 
one who had put his money in real 
estate—saw a $4 investment increase to 


Mr. Speaker, it could happen here. 
Should we continue our present course 
of wild spending for every crackpot 
socialistic scheme that comes down the 
road, we could very easily find ourselves 
in the same financial predicament. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Index our dollar has dropped in 
value from 100 cents in 1939 to 48 cents 
in 1959. Where do we stop? Do we 
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continue our spending spree until our 
dollar is worth less than 1 penny? 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest that we take 
immediate stock of ourselves and our 
situation. I suggest that we call a halt 
to this unnecessary spending and operate 
as a responsible legislative body—a 
legislative body responsible to ourselves, 
our constituents and posterity. 

The article follows: 

INFLATION; MIDDLE CLASS CATCHES Ir 


{Enrror's Note.—Infiation has proved dam- 
aging in many countries. In a series of 
stories, the Chicago Tribune Press Service 
correspondents in France, Germany, and 
Italy tell of the effects in those countries. 
Additional stories will tell of the effects of 
inflation in the United States.) 


(By Paul Ress) 


Paris, April 12.— France suffers from a 
chronic disease—inflation—and n galloping 
malady it is, too. 

To make matters worse, the country is in 
the throes of a recession. 

Overtime hours, on which poorly paid fac- 
tory laborers depend to make ends meet, 
have been sharply cut. Prices in the last 
18 months have risen officially 10 percent, in 
reality 15 percent. 

As a former conservative premier, Paul 
Reynaud, put it, “When wages climb up the 
staircase, prices take the elevator.” 

Storeowners have not been hit so badly 
as other members of the middle class, the 
most numerous in the country. 

Take the case of the thrifty man who 
bought Government bonds with his savings 
between World Wars to live on in his old 
age and has been ruined by inflation. 

Roger LeFevre was wounded at Verdun in 
World War I. Demobilized, he went back to 
his job of traveling salesman for a soapsuds 
firm. In the twenties, he put his savings 
into 3-percent Government bonds. He 
bought them for 100 francs, or $20 apiece. 

“Do you realize what my bonds are quoted 
at on the stock exchange today?“ asked 
LeFevre, 69. 

“Exactly 102 francs, and I mean 102 of 
these devaluated 1959 francs. Just 22 cents.” 

As LePevre says, purchasing power does 
not He. 

“With my 100 francs in 1922,” he said, “I 
could buy a good readymade suit of clothes. 
With 100 francs now I can buy 18 cigarettes, 
not even a full pack of the cheapest brand.” 

A retired army officer, Charles Armen- 
tiere, a tall, blond Fleming from northern 
France, was more farseeing. 

While he was fighting colonial wars in 
Syria and Indochina, he invested in real 
estate and gold. 

“I bought a piece of property at Viroflay. 
near Versailles, in 1927. It cost me 20 
francs, or $4 for a square meter (10.7 square 
feet). The land is worth 2,500 francs, or 
$5, a square meter, now. I haven't gained 
much, but my investment has not been lost 
through monetary inflation. As for my gold, 
those ingots are more solid now than the 
Rock of Gibraltar.” 

Men like Colonel Armentiere hedged 
against inflation by placing their eggs in 
several baskets and especially by showing no 
confidence In the government for which they 
were working or fighting. 

Less fortunate citizens, such as the travel- 
ing salesman LeFevre, who trusted in his 
government's word and financial stability, 
are living on their relatives or scratching 
out an existence with meager handouts from 
the state. 

Physicians and lawyers continue to thrive, 
but salesmen and small businessmen feel the 
pinch, the common people of France are not 
menaced by a wave of misery, but a feeling 
of anguish about the future fills their hearts. 
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“when times are bad, my business booms,” 
said a butcher, Michel LeBlanc. 

LeBlanc sells horsemeat, not beef. 

Unlike Americans, the French do not turn 
up their noses at the thought of eating horse- 
meat. They like it. 

But the popularity of horsemeat and Le- 
Blanc’s prosperity in these inflationary days 
result mostly from the low price of the 
meat, 

“I sell a pound of chopped horsemeat for 
40 cents and my best cut of horse steak costs 
90 cents a pound,” sald LeBlanc. “You have 
to pay $1.60 a pound for beef filet. Not many 
Frenchmen can afford to pay that, and 50 
they line up in my shop for horsemeat.” 

Mme. Eugenie Simonnet, who owns a gro- 
cery next door to LeBlanc‘s shop, heard him 
talking. 

“Your business may be good, but mine 
has been getting worse every month for over 
a year,” she said, “My customers have less 
to spend. I have had to increase my prices, 
and that, too, slows business. 

“See that sign on the wall?” 

She was pointing to a plaque warning that 
the grocery does not give credit. Every 
good store posts that sign prominently- 
French shopkeepers have an ingrained hos- 
tility to the idea of extending credit even 
to a good customer. But Madame Simonnet 
lamented: 

“Now I haye got to grant credit to my 
customers or I'd have no business at all,” 


It Isn’t Funny Any More 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
13, 1959, I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a letter I received from Westing- 
house, who recently lost an order for & 
huge generator for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

General Electric and Westinghouse 
were underbid to the tune of about 3345 
percent by a foreign manufacturer, 

Ever since our protective tariff walls 
were shattered, automobiles, building 
materials, and commodities of most every 
nature have been pouring into the United 
States from foreign manufacturers—to 
the end that it is not funny any more. 

Mr. Speaker, one of these fine days, 
and soon, our own economic condition 
will force us to think seriously about 
Americans for a change. The wage 
earner, the businessman, and the farmer, 
all have a big stake in this problem. 

Please read the following from the 
American Lumberman: 

Ir ISN'T Funny ANY Monz ! 

Shortly after the war, a few foreign cars 
started to trickle into the country. Women 
thought they were cute and the men ad- 
admired them for other reasons, which De- 
troit is still trying to analyze. 

Only 7,542 foreign cars were imported in 
1949, hardly enough to cause a ripple in the 
Detroit flood. Last year the figure skyrock- 
eted to 383,000 cars and imports exceeded 


This editorial is from a four-page article, 
“Is it Smart to Sell Imports?“ in American 
Lumberman, Apr, 13, 1959. 
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exports for the first time in automotive 
history, 

Foreign car sales in this country gained 
91.5 percent last year while sales of Ameri- 
can-made cars declined 26.6 percent. An- 
Other 35 percent sales boost is predicted in 
foreign car sales this year, 

The ripple of 1949 has developed into a 
Merchandising storm that has led domestic 
auto manufacturers to rush competitive 
Small cars into production. 

What began as fresh material for the car- 
toonist and jokester has developed into a 
Competitive threat of no laughing matter. 

Many building materials—nails, glass, ply- 
Wood, small tools, hardboard, and hard- 
Ware—have followed the same pattern with 
grave consequences in prospect for the 
American manufacturer and possibly the 
dealer, 

In 1951, Japan sold 1.5 percent of the 

erican hardwood plywood market; last 
year, they sold 40 percent in this market. 
from Japan alone equaled 87 percent 
Of the total domestic output, says the Hard- 
Wood Plywood Institute. Imports of hard- 
board increased 446.2 percent in 1957, ac- 
cording to testimony before the House Ways 
and Means Committee. In just 1 month, 
February of this year, 825 cases of mechanics’ 
arrived from England, Germany, Japan, 
Ttaly, and Finland. 

What ts the result? 

Some manufacturers have frankly cut the 
Quality of some lines of merchandise to meet 
foreign competition—and lost; others have 
turned to specialty items that are less com- 
Petitive; still others have made arrange- 
Ments to produce certain items abroad for 
Sale in this country at a price. 

Some have tried to meet the challenge 
With better packaging and improved point- 
Ot-sale helps. But many manufacturers ad- 
Mit that imports have caused a problem, 
8 in some cases, that you can help 

ve. G 

“Few dealers seem to realize the serious 
threat they are creating by handling for- 
eign-made products,” remarked Thomas B. 
si s, sales manager, Southern Screw Co. 

If the trend continues, within 5 years this 
country will have the greatest unemploy- 
Ment problem in history.” 

There is no quarrel with fine, quality mer- 

dise from abroad, The hand craftsman- 
Ship of European artisans found in knobs, 
Pulls, and escutcheons is unequaled here, 
domestic hardware manufacturers readily 
admit. This is high-class merchandise at a 
Price in contrast to many of today's 
— which are low quality at a low 
ce, 


What is happening in building materials 


just a small part of the overall import ` 


Picture. As one sales manager pointed out, 

it will take a united front up and down 

the line, with pressure for quotas and heay- 
duties, to stem the tide, 

Caught between an appeal to “buy-and- 
Sell American” and a need to meet competi- 
tion, the dealer who cares to think about 
it faces a:neat dilemma: What happens 
When the profit motive collides with pa- 
triotism? 

J. H. Walsh, merchandising manager for 
the Lufkin Rule Co., has an answer: 

“Our research indicates that the sale of 
Cheaper foreign items does nothing more 
than: cut down on the total sales of profits 
Of those dealers handling these items. 
Lower prices do not by themselves increase 
the total market unless the quality is equal 
to the higher-priced item.” 

Your decision to sell or reject imports 
Counts just as surely as your vote—or failure 
to vote—at the polls. 

Tue EDITORS. 
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U.S. S. “Bryce Canyon”: U.S. Good Will 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most effective instruments for cre- 
ating good will abroad for the United 
States of America has come to be the 
officers and men of the U.S. Navy. 
Wherever they travel the wearers of our 
naval uniform regard gaining respect 
and friendship for our country as im- 
portant a part of the duty to which 
they have devoted themselves as man- 
ning and fighting their ships if ever 
needs be. 

Officers and men of the U.S.S, Bryce 
Canyon, homeported at Long Beach, 
Calif., and now serving in the Philip- 
Pines, are typical of Americans in uni- 
form doubling as people-to-people am- 
bassadors of goodwill. 

Recently, within little more than a 
week's period, several fine gestures of 
friendship to the people of the Philip- 
pines were signalled from the Bryce 
Canyon. 

The ship established a $500 scholar- 
ship trust fund to provide a young 
Filipino of Olongapo with a year's in- 
struction at the Feati Institute of Tech- 
nology in Manila. 

In announcing the scholarship, Capt. 
E. H. Steinmetz, USN, commanding offl- 
cer of the destroyer tender, said: 

Our officers and men raised the funds to 
provide an opportunity for a particularly 
deserving young man of Olongapo to further 
his education in the industrial arts field. 
The young man to be selected must have a 
demonstrated aptitude and capability for 
training in the industrial arts, must be of 
excellent character and moral integrity, 
must be financially unable to continue his 
education without assistance and must not 
be directly related to any active or retired 
U.S. Armed Forces personnel. 

The Bryce Canyon spends most of her 
time in port at Subic Bay— 


Captain Steinmetz explained— 

and in appreciation of the very good rela- 
tions we enjoy with the Philippine citizens 
of Olongapo we wanted to offer some needy 
young man with ability the chance to go to 
college. We wanted to demonstrate our 
thanks to his townspeople for their many 
kindnesses to us. 


Just a few days earlier 11 officers and 
men of the Bryce Canyon had gone 
ashore on a mission of mercy. A 38- 
year-old woman lay dying in the Olong- 
apo Hospital suffering from severe 
anemia, jaundice, and a severe gall blad- 
der condition. The hospital had no 
blood bank and only a limited blood 
supply. The woman required a pint of 
blood a day if she was to live. 

No call went out, no one requested 
any blood, but the word leaked back 
to the Bryce Canyon that someone 
needed help. True to their ship's motto, 
“Always ready,” the crewmen literally 
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rushéd to the hospital and gave 11 
healthy pints of blood. 

Grateful for the blood donations, the 
doctors served, to the surprise and pleas- 
ure of the donors, two rounds of local 
Philippine Island beer stating: “Beer is 
the best medicine for rebuilding the red 
blood corpuscles.” 

The woman's condition is still un- 
certain, but the Filipino doctors believe 
she will live, and the men of the Bryce 
Canyon have given their stamp of ap- 
proval to Filipino blood-building tech- 
niques. 

This act, in its turn, was preceded 
only a few days by a visit of several 
officers and men of the Bryce Canyon to 
a nearby pigmy village to donate over 
150 pounds of food to its people. 

The pigmies, called Negritos in the 
Philippines, are a very poor people and 
make their livelihood selling bows and 
arrows as souvenirs in the town of 
Olongapo. In the days of old they were 
a savage headhunting tribe but civiliza- 
tion has slowly caught up with and 
passed them. They live in the hills near 
eae Subic Bay Naval Base, in bamboo 

uts. 

Among the food given the pigmies was 
dry milk. This was the first time the 
pigmies had seen milk of such a dry con- 
sistency but after shown how to mix the 
milk they expressed their amazement 
and gratitude for the food. 

Meanwhile, being constructed aboard 
the Bryce Canyon is a giant flagpole for 
the Philippine Boy Scout camp at Ma- 
nila, which will be the site of the World 
Boy Scout Jamboree beginning July 17. 

These are but examples of the kind 
spirit of America exhibited by the many 
ships and many men of the U.S. Navy in 
many lands throughout the world. To 
them all, a grateful Nation says, “Well 
done, U.S. Navy.” 


Foreign Aid and the Bolivian Mess 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. DENVER D. HARGIS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. HARGIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I offer a timely editorial recently 
penned by Mr. Larry W. Marcellus, who 
publishes the Fredonia Daily Herald in 
my home district. I believe Mr. Mar- 
cellus’ pungent comments deserve the 
serious attention of this body. I believe 
they are typical of the growing Midwest- 
ern trend toward sharp criticism of 
present foreign aid policies and the ap- 
palling record of wasteful mismanage- 
ment chronicled to date: 

A shining example of why we don’t enjoy a- 
tax decrease comes from South America— 
Bolivia, 

In that tin-producing country, the wage 
earner really enjoys life. There isa law down 
there that makes it practically impossible 
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for any firm to lay an employee of or fire 


Firms have people on their payrols 


who turn up only on payday to pick up their 
salary. Only they know what they do the 
rest of the week. These companies are, of 
course, heading straight for brankruptcy. 
Reports have it that only about 12 percent 
of the employed earn their wages. 

Why all the concessions to the working- 
man? He was instrumental in getting the 
present administration into power, and at the 
expense of the country and industry, the ad- 
ministration is bending over backward to 
present the wage earner utopia on a silyer 
platter. The country is operating in the red 
deeper and deeper each month. 

This Bolivian situation is of interest to us 
in the United States because we furnish 
that Government with about one-third of 
their national budget according to the Wall 
Street Journal. We pour good money after 
bad into a country that has a tremendous 
fiair for mismanaging funds. Apparently 
there is no bottom to the hole the American 
taxpayer is trying to fill. 

We feel this is indicative of a lot of our 
foreign aid spending. As was noted in this 
column yesterday, England is doing a pretty 
good job of paying back the money we have 
loaned them. There are a few others who 
have or are paying back loans, but they are 
Tew. 

We speak of Bolivia mismanaging funds, 
but we wonder whether or not we have too 
many cooks for the stew in Washington, 
Too many people to pass the buck when a 
complaint rolls around. We feel we would 
be better off if we took a few cooks away from 
the stew pot of foreign aid and limit the 
responsibility. We might just find it prof- 
itable for John Q. Taxpayer. After all, 
he's the guy who has to foot the bill for the 
whole affair, and he deserves an even break, 


City Grows 900 Percent in 9 Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. KASEM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
the article below on West Covina, Calif., 
which is wholly within my district, and 
includes my home, clearly represents and 
illustrates the growth we are experienc- 
ing. The article, written by Mr. Kimmis 
Hendrick, appeared in the April 11, 1959, 
este of the Christian Science Mon- 

tor. 

The article points out how in an area 
with a high growth rate such as this, tax 
revenue from local sources cannot ade- 
quately keep up with the needs for edu- 
cation of the children, and the children 
will not wait. They keep right on getting 
older, whether we are able to give them 
adequate schools immediately or not. 

The article follows: 

Crry Grows 900 Percent rn 9 YEARS 
(By Kimmis Hendrick) 

West Covina, Calm The most amazing 
thing about West Covina’s growth is the way 
most people take it for granted. 

They whiz through West Covina on the 
freeway, turning off maybe at Eastland Shop- 
ping Center, one of the city’s three major 
shopping centers, without ever giving a 
thought to the possibility that this is the 
fastest growing city in the United States. 
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California Is fun of such places. Fields of 
orange groves yesterday. Cities today. 


FREEWAYS SET OFF BOOM 


But there's nothing quite like West Co- 
vine. It had only 4,499 people in 1950. It 
has close to 50,000 now. (A figure given for 
January 1, 1959, is 47,023.) * 

The real reason this spectacular increase 
draws fairly little attention is that it has 
all occurred since the last census. West 
Covina just isn't on the books as a-city. So 
far as the records go, it could still be the 
pretty little place some orange ranchers in- 
corporated back in 1923—the postcard kind 
of place with snow-tipped mountains for 
backdrop and blossoming trees in the fore- 
ground, 

What caused the change? 

Basically, the California boom Itself. Ex- 
plain that, and you understand West Co- 
vina; But the catalyst here was the new 
San Bernardino Freeway, which links San 
Gabriel Valley with Los Angeles and prac- 
tically bisects this city in the process. 

When the war ended in Korea and GI's 
were looking for fine homes, here was a place 
with enough land so developers could put 
up $20,000 houses for $14,000. Easing of 
FHA loan requirements helped. 

West Corina mushroomed like some magic 
city in an animated cartoon moving pic- 
ture. It became the archetype of California 
suburbia. Young, chockful of children. 
Brimming with future. Comfort for all 
kinds of people—wage earners, professional 
men, working wives. West Covina’s average 
family income of $8,000 a year represents 
industry and commerce, teaching, public 
relations, the law—just about everything. 

Here comes to focus one of the most typi- 
cal facets of the California boom—the class- 
lessness of society. Karl Marx missed the 
point. In the industrial revolution as it 
culminated in California's astonishing 
growth, everybody emerged as a real or à po- 
tential capitalist, 

If West Covina folks were to stage a revolt 
of any kind, it would be against high taxes. 
This revolt is in the making. The rate here 
is extremely high, but it’s due to the fact 
that there are so many youngsters that the 
city has had to build a big school system 
practically from scratch. 

What ts happening here, however, doesn’t 
sound like the rumblings of coming rebel- 
lion, It sounds like the enthusiasm of de- 
«veloping civic pride. f 

In much of California’s rapid growth, a 
missing ingredient has been community 
feeling. How do you get it when everybody 
is a newcomer? Loyalties stay in Indiana 
and Oklahoma. Los Angeles furnishes the 
exaggerated example—so spread out and so 
new, with enterprising citizens often too 
enterprising to be civic minded, that the 
question of city pride is still an open one. 

Even 2 years ago it couldn't have been said 
of West Covina that there were signs of co- 
hesive city thinking. 

People hadn't settled here to shoulder bur- 
dens. They had come here because this was 
the country. It was spacious, beautiful. 

But they could not neglect their children. 
Children meant schools. Schools meant 
taxes. Taxes meant public concern. 

BUILDING FOR TEENS 


One sign of the way things are goling is 
the West Covina Teen Kan Teen Foundation, 
Inc. Sparked by a local industrialist, the 
project is putting up a youth center to be 
run by the teenagers themselves. The $50,- 
000 structure, planned for completion this 
year, will be paid for by donations, owned by 
the city, and operated as a growing-by-leaps- 
and-bounds evidence of the community's 
care for its boys and girls.. 

Then there is the new vigor of the West 
Covina Chamber of Commerce, not only in 
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rousing people here to the city’s opportuni- 
ties, but in beginning to tell the story na- 
tionally that this is a growing market of 
substantial importance to American enter- 
prise. 

Politically, things are changing. The days 
when land-development interests controlled 
the city council are giving way to broader 
representation. “There is a strong growth 
toward good government,” one prominent 
citizen remarked. 

Problems? Smog is oné of them, It rolis 
this way from Los Angeles as inexorably as 
the heavy freeway traffic. By the same 
token, West Covina people realize that they 
are partly responsible. It is beginning to be 
said here, as in other cities around, that the 
job now is to begin to speak up, loudly and 
insistently, to demand and support remedial 
measures. 


Soviet Stand on Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, with each 
passing day, I wonder how long we can 
continue to deal with a nation that heaps 
one lie on top of another, year in and 
year out. I, of course, refer to Soviet 
Russia. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter which appeared in the 
New York Times of April 18, 1959, which 
gives proof of another lie uttered by Ni- 
kita Khrushchev when he stated on 
March 7, 1959, that the Soviet Union had 
always been for a united Germany: 
Sovrer STAND on GrkMANY—KHRUSHCHTV 

REMARK ON UNIFICATION DECLARED CONTRA= 

DICTED BY RECORD 
To the Eprror or THE New YORK TIMES! 

The New York Times of March 28 carried. 


an interesting report from its Moscow cor- 


respondent Osgood Caruthers. He reported a 
speech Mr, Khrushchey had made on March 
7 at Leipzig which was kept secret by the 
Soviet Government until March 27, when it 
was made public in Moscow. 

In his Leipzig speech, Mr. Khrushchev de- 
clared that the Soviet Union had always 
been for a united Germany.” Mr, Khru- 
shchev also asserted that the Soviet Govern- 
ment and especially Stalin had “persistently 
and consistently” advocated the idea of Ger- 
man unity. 

Mr. Khrushchey knows how short the 
memory of the people is or he would never 
have made this statement, which I consider 
the most blatant lie he has ever told an audi- - 
ence. What is really astonishing is not the 
fact that he lied to the completely unin- 
formed people of Soviet-controlled Germany, 
but that he dared release the lie to the free 
world, which knows better. 

What are the facts? What does the record 
show? Did Stalin really persistently and 
consistently advocate the idea of German 
unity? 

SECRETARY EDEN’S REPORT 

Sir Winston Churchill in the third yolume 
of his history of the Second World War re- 
produces on page 628 a report from his then 
Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, dated 
January 5, 1942, I quote: 

“At my first conversation with M. Stalin 
and M. Molotoy on December 16 (1941). 
M. Stalin set out in some detail what he con- 
sidered should be the postwar territorial 
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frontiers in Europe, and in particular his 
ideas regarding the treatment of Germany. 
He proposed the restoration of Austria as an 
independent state, the detachment of the 
Rhineland from Prussia as an independent 
state or a protectorate and, possibly, the con- 
stitution of an independent.state of Bavaria. 

also pro that East Prussia should 
be transferred to Poland.” 

In 1955 the Department of State published 
the Yalta papers, a documentary volume of 
1,032 pages which obviously too few people 
have ever read. 

Let me quote from the Bohlen minutes of « 
the second plenary meeting, February 5, 1945, 
4 p.m., Livadia Palace. (Present: Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin) : i 

“Marshal Stalin said that in the discus- 
Sion of Germany he would like to include 
the following points: 

“(1) The questton of the dismemberment 
ot Germany: Marshal Stalin inquired 
Whether the three Allies should bring up 
dismemberment at the time of the presenta- 
tion of the terms of unconditional surrender. 
In fact, he added, would it not be wise to add 
A clause to these terms saying that Germany 
would be dismembered without going into 
any details?” 

May I express the hope that our Voice of 
America and other propaganda media made 
Ample use of these facts, giving the lie to Mr. 

hehev? 
i JULIUS EPSTEIN. 


International Aspects of Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the March 12 issue of the County Her- 
ald, the journal of the Jefferson County 
(Ala.) Teachers Association, there was 
Published an article which I prepared for 
this periodical entitled “International, 
Aspects of Education.“ With the 
thought that the article might be of in- 
terest to the Members of Corfgress, I am 
Pleased to insert same herewith in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


We tend, so yery often, to think about edu- 
Cation in terms of the local viewpoint only. 
When education is mentioned our thoughts 
run straight to under teachers, to 
Crowded classrooms, to adequate counsel- 
ing and guidance for students, to the cur- 
Tent American debate between the progres- 
Sive educationists and the necorthodox three 

s Supporters, and the question of whether 
Johnny and Janie can read. It is all well 
and good that we should indeed think first 
in -terms of local education, for it is, ob- 
viously, on the local front that our efforts 
in behalf of better educational systems and 
Methods and facilities have the most effect. 
Or I should say, it is on the city and county 
and State educational levels that we can most 
readily tell whether our efforts are having 
Any effect whatsoever. 

Tn any case, it is natural to consider edu- 
Cation to be an immediate and intimate con- 
cern. What subject is there that receives 
More comment in the discussion of local 
affairs than this? Indeed, all of us talk 
about education and its needs, many of us 
Worry about the problem, and a lot of us efen 
try to do something about it. 

Nevertheless, even if it is well and good and 
Natural to; think on education from the 
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standpoint of what it means to Birmingham 
or Graysville or Shades Mountain, to Jeffer- 
son or Lamar or Baldwin Counties, or to 
the State of Alabama, I think we are de- 
tracting from the significance of the word 
if we do not extend our concept and con- 
Sideration of education to an international 
scope. ; 

How trite it must seem to you to read 
that your Congressman says that "the world 
is growing smaller each day” and that to- 
day's foreigners are tomorrow's neighbors.” 
And yet, how true, Is there anyone who has 
failed to be awed by the fact that jet planes 
and, more frightening, intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles have stretched the meaning of 
“proximity” to include the entire world; 
distance is now £o relative a term that it 
is measured in minutes and hours and only 
very rarely still in miles. 

“Fly to Atlanta in 31 minutes,” invites a 
local airline office. By the time most of you 
straighten up your desks at the end of the 
day, gather up your papers to grade and 
that complicated old Register fo work on, and 
finally arrive home, the business executive 
who left Birmingham by plane at 3 p.m. is 
halfway to Washington. And on Saturday, 
if you are able to indulge yourselves and 
sleep ‘til noon, do you realiez that the tourist 
who boarded the jet airliner In New York 
at 6:30 am —the time you ordinarily have 
to get up—is now almost able to see the 
West England shore? 

In saying that the world is becoming ever- 
more smaller, we actually should be able to 
mean that our own private worlds are being 
enlarged. This brings us rather abruptly 
to one of the main points I am trying to 
make: education, as we look at it in and 
from Alabama, is, like travel, today neces- 
sarily considered universal in breadth. What 
‘we are doing in our local schools should not 
be automatically divorced from what the 
rest of the world is attempting to do in and 
through its educational institutions. 

And yet there arises at this point a rather 
stinging question. If science and research 
and advanced knowledge—if education, in its 
broadest sense—have brought the nations of 
the world so close together, in the connota- 
tion that distance barriers have been broken 
down, what have science and technical skills 
and general education done to bring those 
human beings affected by this collapse of 
isolating geographical boundaries closer to- 
gether from a different and more important 
standpoint? 

How ironic it is that in an age when it is 
proclaimed that the moon is shortly to be 
visited by man, said man cannot seem to 
bridge the cultural gap between himself and 
people of the next hemisphere. How ironic 
that in an age when the suggestion that we 
may soon haye to desl with Martians is not 
always made jestingly, Americans cannot 
not only not deal successfully and peacefully 
with the Russians who are their earthly 
enemies, but cannot eyen understand and 
deal with their longtime friends and neigh- 
bors in Latin America without great difi- 
culty and many unnecessary misunderstand- 
ings. 

I now proceed to answer part of that 
stinging question of what is being done in 
the field of education to narrow the cul- 
tural distances that still cause us to be in 
large measure intellectually confined to our 
own backyards. I will attempt to give only 
part of the answer because there is another 
part, even the most vital part, of the ques- 
tion that you yourselves must provide the 
answer to, and that is this: whatever we 
have done and are doing educationally to 
bring mankind on earth closer together in 
understanding and mutual appreciation, is 
it the right thing and have we done enough 
of it? 

Perhaps my giving one answer to the ques- 
tion will enable you to consider more in- 
telligently what your completing answer 
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shall be. It is my hope that this Is the 
case. 

What America has done in international 
education is, quite naturally, largely synon- 
ymous with what the U.S. Government has 
done. By far the largest programs of inter- 
national educational exchange are supported, 
totally or in part, by the Federal Govern- 
ment. But as these programs are based 
on the approval and support of the electorate, 
the Government's efforts in this feld can, 
without stretching the point excessively, be 
equated with the efforts of the American 
people. 

It was in connection with President Roose- 
velt’s good neighbor policy with Latin 
America that the U.S. Government made its 
first significant commitment in the field of 
international education. A year after the 
Conyention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations had mèt in 
Buenos Aires in 1936, the Congress of the 
United States gave statutory authority for a 
broad program of exchange of persons be- 
twen the United States and other American 
Republics to the end of extending scientific, 
technical, and general cultural relations with 
these countries. 

The Second World War interrupted con- 
tinuing development of such programs. It 
was that war, however, which was surely the 
most singularly shocking factor in our final 
realization that international cultural and 
educational exchanges were vitally neces- 
sary if peace was to prevail, however shakily, 
in the world. Thus it was that at the end 
of the war the U.S. Congress overwhelmingly 
approved a measure introduced by Senator 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, to use some 
of the currencies and credits of other coun- 
tries acquired by the United States through 
the sale of surplus property abroad for edu- 
cational purposes. Two years later, in 1948, 
the United States Informational and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act (often called the Smith- 
Mundt Act) authorized a worldwide program 
of broad p Its intent was to “en- 
able the Government of the United States to 
promote a better understanding of the 
United States in other countries, and to in- 
crease the mutual understanding between 
the people of the United States and the peo- 
ple of other countries,” by providing for “an 
educational service to cooperate with other 
nations in (a) the interchange of persons, 
knowledge, and skills; (b) the rendering of 
technical and other services; and (c) the 
interchange of developments in the field of 
education, the arts, and sciences.” 

In addition, several other acts of Congress 
nave provided for particular and distinc- 
tive educational exchanges with specific 
countries; such agreements exist with Fin- 
land and India, for example. 

Aside from the international educational 
exchange programs which are operated 
mainly under the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt Acts by the Department of State, 


there are two other principal programs that . 


relate to higher education. One is the pro- 
gram of educational activities of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration (ICA) 
which includes mainly the technical cooper- 
ation program authorized by the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954. The other is the basic 
program of the U.S. Information Agency 
(USIA) which is largerly educational in na- 
ture and includes distinctly educational pur- 
suits and aids, ' 

There are some programs of international 
exchange on the secondary school level that 
are partially supported by the Government 


and I shall shortly deal with them and raise 


the question of whether they should receive 
extended support. 

To summarize briefly the differences be- 
tween the main related to higher 
education in general, the primary objective 
of the Smith-Mundt and the Fulbright pro- 
grams is to increase international under- 
standing to understanding abroad of the 
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United States, its culture, and its foreign 
policy. This is done by sending American 
grantees abroad and bringing foreign na- 
tionals to this country, keeping this prime 
objective in mind. The specific educational 
or technical activities of the individuals in- 
volved in this program are of secondary in- 
terest. 

In the ICA program, in contrast, the pri- 
mary objective is to increase some specific 
technical competence abroad with specific 
ICA-sponsored projects. For example, prior 
to the building of a dam in Iran using joint 
American and Iranian funds, US. technicians 
are selected and sent overseas and/or Iranian 
engineers are brought to this country with 
the objective of accomplishing a particular 
technical-educational alm relative to the 
project. 

The USIA has a multipurposed and broad- 
ranged field of activity. Through their of- 
fices located in princtpal foreign cities, they 
disseminate general information about the 
United States to anyone who requests it, 
Aside from sponsoring regular programs, such 
as providing public libraries where foreign- 
ers can obtain copies of every important 
American literary work, the USIA cooperates 
with American teacher-grantees by providing 
them background information for lectures, 
films on various aspects of our country, and 
such free souvenirs as maps of the United 
States to be distributed. They are also called 
upon to provide similar information to such 
study groups, civic organizations, and par- 
ticular individuals as request them in those 
areas where there are offices of the Agency. 
There is no doubt that the USIA activity of 
supplying millions of dollars worth of Ameri- 
can texts to foreign universities and sec- 
ondary schools markedly affects instruction 
In these educational institutions, and this is 
particularly true in the underdeveloped 
countries, 

Under the Fulbright Act of 1946, particular 
bilateral arrangements were authorized be- 
tween the United States and individual na- 
tions. Made through the executive branch 
of the Government, these agreements pro- 
vide for the exchange of persons for edu- 
cational purposes, By the present time, 39 
countries have concluded agreements with 
the United States to participate in this pro- 
gram. This program also permits granting 
of scholarships to foreign nationals to study 
in American-sponsored schools abroad. In 
the first year of its implemented existence 
(1948), the act saw an exchange of some 
237 persons. This number has increased 
steadily, with the increased number of bi- 
lateral agreements involved, until by 1957 
there were some 6,000 participants in the 
program that year. About one-third of these 
were Americans who went abroad to study 
at the university or graduate level, to teach 
on secondary or university level, to engage 
in particular research projects, to act as con- 
sultants to foreign governments or organi- 
gations, or to lecture before general audi- 
ences on topics of current interest, The re- 
maining two-thirds of the participants were 
foreign nationals who engaged generally in 
the same type activities in this country. 

Under the Smith-Mundt Act, which calls 
for exchange of persons for the same type 
purpose but promotes more specifically pro- 
grams sponsored by academic institutions, 
libraries, nonprofit organizations, and busi- 
ness and industrial organizations, the num- 
ber of persons participating each year has 
also grown to about 6,000 in the past few 
years. Under both the Smith-Mundt Act 
and the Pulbright Act, over 50,000 persons 
have participated in this international edu- 
cational exchange. 

The total cost of the two programs has 
grown to almost $25 million per annum, 
but it is well to remember that this is in 
large measure provided by what amounts to 
interest on wartime loans to foreign nations 
and by the sale of surplus property in for- 
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eign countries claimed by the United States 
as partial payment of debts owed to our Goy- 
ernment by those countries. 

There are several other programs carried 
on by the Government that should be men- 
tioned. One of these is the cultural presenta- 
tions staff, established by Congress in 1954 at 
the request of the President, which has 
undertaken a program to assist cultural and 
athletic groups with foreign tours. This 
proved to be such a successful venture that 
2 years after the program was set up by 
Congress on an emergency basis, it was made 
into a continuing activity by that body in an 
act approved August 1, 1956.. Under the au- 
spices of this program, over 2,500 American 
artists and athletes have performed in over 
90 foreign countries. 

This activity, along with special ones like 
our presentations at the recent World's Fair 
at Brussels, may not in the strictest sense 
deal with education. But It does, after all, 
educate those who view the presentations, of 
whatever nature, in the ways of American 
culture and tradition, and does so in a man- 
ner that perhaps cannot be equaled in any 
other way. 

One of the most recent developments in 
the area of educational and cultural ex- 
changes was the recent agreement between 
our Government and the USSR. to swap 
movies, radio, and television broadcasts, and 
magazines as well as exchange professors and 
graduate students for a period of 2 years, 
beginning in January 1958. Other exchanges 
are to take place between athletic teams and 
outstanding entertaiment groups and artists. 
The most significant venture on the part of 
the United States under this agreement is 
the upcoming merchandise fair our Govern- 
ment is sponsoring tn Moscow to show off 
our outstanding peaceable commodities, 
commonplace to us but which the average 
Russian will surely look on in wonder. Who 
cah doubt whether this will make for good 
propaganda for our Nation in Russia? 

In other areas of student exchange out- 
side the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts, 
the State Department also makes a contri- 
bution, Each year for the past several 
years, the Department has given grants-in- 
aid to such groups as the American Field 
Service. This is the largest of 5 privately 
sponsored organizations that promotes the 
exchange of students on the high school 
level. It is this program which perhaps 
presents the most interesting aspect of in- 
ternational education to you, for foreign 
exchange students are currently placed in 
seyeral schools in Birmingham, Jefferson 
County, and Alabama. Perhaps you know 
first hand how very much one student from 
Norway or France or Germany can do to 
increase your students’ interest in that 
country and to increase even community 
interest in learning about social and educa- 
tional practices of foreign countries. Even 
a spark of such interest, when kindled by 
an interesting personality in the form of an 
exchange student, can result in solid friend- 
ships and greater mutual appreciation. 

And I think I should mention that eyen 
a more important result of having exchange 
students in our high schools is that our 
young Americans take another look at our 
own culture and our own institutions in 
order better to answer the questions put to 
them by the “foreigner”; they know that 
for him it is not just an academic question, 
as is the case when a teacher poses it and 
already knows the book answer, but an in- 
nocent and sincere one that demands a 
thoughtful reply. 

This program of high school student ex- 
changes reached a number of 1,500 partici- 
pants in 1958. They came from 38 coun- 
tries. The Government subsidy of this pro- 
grani, in the form of grants-in-aid from the 
Department of State amounted to $125,000 
in that year, a very small sum compared to 
the amounts spent in connection with ex- 
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changes on the university and higher edu- 
cational levels, I wonder if it is your ex- 
perience that this program is sufficently 
worthwhile to be enlarged and to receive 
greater Government support? 

To refer again to the program affecting 
higher education, a recent survey was made 
by the U.S. Advisory Commission of Educa- 
tional Exchange of the views of college presi- 
dents whose institutions were involved in 
student and teacher international exchanges- 
These men indicated their belief that the 
program has benefited higher education in 
Several particular ways. One was that the 
caliber of the foreign scholarship winners to 
the United States was so superior that it en- 
abled admissions officers to set up proper crl- 
teria for admitting other foreign students 
who wish to study independently. Another 
was that foreign students make important 
conttibutions to academic and community 
life especially through the interpretation of 
their cultures to the American people. They 
further said that presence of foreign students 
on the campus stimulates among the student 
body and faculty an increased interest in for- 
eign affairs, and this is particularly true as 
regards those individuals who do not special- 
ize in foreign languages or international af- 
fairs. 

That the effect of those who have studied 
or taught abroad is beneficial to the insti- 
tution to which an individual returns In the 
United States 18, I think, almost universally 
true. There can be no question that for- 
eign study is an immense boon to language 
teachers. 

And finally, in most instances, those Amer- 
icans who go abroad to teach, study, lecture, 
or engage in research, are generally success- 
ful in presenting the American way of life, 
the American culture, and the American 
viewpoint. 

It will perhaps be of particular interest to 
you to have the report of a friend of mine 
recently returned from a year's study in Eu- 
rope that even regional American cultures 
and traditions are appreciated by the Euro- 
pean student of America. He states that one 
of the most popular courses taught at the 
University of Strasbourg, by an American 
Fulbright professor of English, was on the 
works of Mark Twain. Thus a greater un- 
derstanding of America and Americans was 
gained by analyzing a particular region dur- 
ing a particular period. This should be re- 
assuring to those of us who are concerned 
lest our friends across the seas think of us in 
terms of Brooklyn accents and Hollywood 
riches. 

There have, of course, been areas of dis- 
satisfaction with these programs. Foreign 
students complain sometimes that they have 
not been able to get the type of education 
for which they came here. Some have mani- 
Tested a general inability to adjust appro- 
priately to the American system of educa- 
tion which differs so widely from their own. 
Likewise, Americans gone abroad to study oF 
teach often find that language barriers and 
local social customs sometimes make it ex- 
tremely difficult to become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the local populace to do any 
educating along the general lines pro) 
as the main point of the program, that 18, 
the familiarization of foreign friends with 
the American culture and viewpoint. 

One of these difficulties, it might be men- 
tioned here, is the result of our all too 
meager emphasis on foreign languages in 
secondary and higher education. It is to be 
hoped this situation will shortly be amello- 
rated. 

Such then is the general picture of the 
program of international education currently 
being carried on by the U.S. Government. It 
is not by any means the complete picture, 
but perhaps it will suffice to stir your 
thoughts and inquiries on the subject. I 
insist again that it is indeed important that 
you and I, along with those who are perhaps 
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not so intimately connected with education, 
do take time to consider the subject from 
an international viewpoint. 

Those who are today's students are to- 
Morrow’s teachers of men; and if there is a 
Student or a potential student in any part 
Of the world who is today denied access to 
the light of truth, it may well be he who 
helps bring darkness on the world tomorrow. 


What the Recognition of East Germany 
Would Mean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, next 
Month formal negotiations on Berlin and 
on the whole of Germany will begin. I 
4m distressed that there is, as recent 
Surveys have shown, so little understand- 

of the many and complex elements 
of this problem. For this reason, I ask 

t an unusually clear and thorough 
article by Arthur J. Olsen which ap- 
Deared in the New York Times, April 19, 
be reprinted in the Recorp where it will 
be available for both Members of Con- 
gress and interested citizens. 

The article follows: 

War THE RECOGNITION oF EAST GERMANY 
WouLtp MEAN 
(By Arthur J. Olsen) 


Bonn, Germany, April 18.—The cancella- 
tion by Nikita S. Khrushchey of his May 27 
deadline and his agreement to negotiate on 
Berlin haye obscured the hard fact that the 
Western allies will be negotiating with the 
Soviet Union in the coming months under 
duress. 

The Soviet Union demanded last November 
27 that the four-power occupation of Berlin 
be ended and that the Western sectors be. 
turned into a demilitarized free city. This 
Should be accomplished within 6 months, 
the Soviet note said. 

The United States, Britain, and France, 
Whose presence alone sustains 2,200,000 
West Berliners against implacable Commu- 
nist pressure, snapped back that they would 
Not negotiate under duress. — 

Premier Khrushchey has since backed off 
from his most arrogant demand, the time 
ultimatum. Thus the West was able to ac- 
Cépt negotiation of the Berlin problem, 
With the meeting of foreign ministers in 
Geneva on May 11 to be the first round. 


„ ZERO HOUR 


Although the Western allles were able to 
Preserve their self-respect they could not 
Wipe out the realities of the Berlin situa- 
tion. The clock is still ticking toward the 
zero hour when Mr. Khrushchev will act to 
change the status of West Berlin to his lik- 
ing. What is not known in the West—and 
Very likely not even in the Kremlin—is the 


Calendar date on which zero hour may fall 


During his visit to East Germany last 
Month the Soviet Premier laid out the pro- 
cedures he proposes to follow if the West re- 
fuses to accept.a reasonable solution of the 
Berlin crisis. 

The Soviet Union is determined to give 
Germany a peace treaty that would settle 

e remnants of the war,“ he said. If the 
West will not go along, and if the West 

y Republic refuses to sign the pro- 
Posed Soviet treaty, then the pact will be 
Made with the Communist East German 
regime alone, 
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The Soviet treaty draft recognizes the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic as a sovereign 
state with unlimited authority over its ter- 
ritory. Existing limitations on the terri- 
torial sovereignty of the East German state 
would fall away. The exception would be 
the free city of West Berlin, which the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic would recognize 
even though it formally claims all Berlin as 
part of its territory. 

This is the heart of the Soviet challenge 
to the Western presence in Berlin. 


SOVIET RESPONSIBILITY 


The Soviet Union now holds itself to be, 


along with the three Western occupation 
powers, the ultimate authority in Greater 
Berlin, And Tt accepts a responsibility to 
provide the Western powers with access to 
their sectors of the city by road, rail, air 
and waterway. 

If the Soviet Union made a separate treaty 
with its East German satellite, it could—and 
Mr. Khrushchey has promised it would— 
turn over that responsibility to the East 
Germans. 

In a practical sense this would probably 
be effected simply by the withdrawal of So- 
viet control personnel at various checkpoints 
on the transzonal travel routes. One day 
there would be only the green-uniformed 
East German frontier police to stamp docu- 
ments, check cargoes and wave travelers 
along their way. 

Only in the air corridors, which leap over 
Soviet or East German control points, would 
it be difficult to translate a political deci- 
sion into flesh and blood reality, 


AIR CONTROL 


East German officials have hinted at a 
solution of their potential air control prob- 
lem. They would demand that aircraft mak- 
ing the_flight between West Germany and 
Berlin make an interim stop at Madgeburg 
40 miles inside the Soviet zone frontier. 
There East German, sovereignty would be 
exercised by a check of passengers and cargo 
moving in or out of West Berlin, an enclave 
which would still be beyond their reach. 

For most West Germans and persons other 
than allied government personnel, the 
change in regime would not make an im- 
mediate difference. All nonofficial traffic to 
and from West Berlin has been controlled 
by East German personnel for the past 10 
years. 

There would be one drastic change, how- 
ever, if the East Germans managed to se- 
cure coptrol of air traffic. Nearly 3,000 
refugees, persons technically guilty of crime, 
complete their escape from East Germany 
by air every week. Moreover, thousands of 
West Germans—those on the Communist 
wanted“ list—would be deprived of their 
only secure means of entering or leaving 
Berlin. 

At the moment the East German police- 
men stepped into the Soviet's huts perched 
at all zonal crossing points the United States. 
British, and French Governments would 
reach the hour of decision. 

They could ignore the change and meet 
force with force if necessary. They could 
bow to the threat of force and fall back on 
a new airlift—assuming Soviet fighters let 
planes come through—whuile the issue was 
submitted to diplomacy. 

Or they could instruct their official per- 
sonnel to submit themselves and their 
vehicles to East German surveillance. 

But this decision would mean de facto 
recognition of a sovereign East German 
state. When disputes arose over interpreta- 
tions of access rules, Western plenipotenti- 
aries would have to sit down with East Ger- 
man officials and negotiate a solution as 
equal parties. 

If the Western allies chose to disregard 
the sweeping political consequences of recog- 
nizing the East German regime, they might 
be able to negotiate agreements for more 
or less unhindered access. This would be a 
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dublous attempt because the East Germans 
have already declared such commodities as 
explosive and “propaganda materials” to be 
unacceptable in interzonal traffic. 

Such an agreement would postpone but not 
avoid an eventual showdown on the road to 
Berlin. The Communist aim is to drive West- 
ern forces out of the city. The peace treaty 
Which the Soviets and East Germans would 
sign would make those forces’ continued 
presence, in the Communist view, illegal. 

It is possible, but unlikely, that the Com- 
munist powers would seek to correct that al- 
legedly illegal situation by expelling Allied 
garrisons by force of arms. Western experts 
believe a policy of slow strangulation would 
be adopted, conceivably taking years to exe- 
cute. 

The Communists could use control of ac- 
cess routes gradually to cripple Allied com- 
munications and obtain control of the West 
Berlin economy. Vital shipments of indus- 
trial goods from the West could be held up 
on pretexts. The products of West Berlin's 
big electrical industry could be barred from 
export as “war materials.” Food supplies 
from the West could be rejected as “un- 
sanitary.” 

There might never have to be another 
Berlin blockade to achieve the Soviet ob- 
jectives. The day might come when the suf- 
fering population of West Berlin would ask 
Western garrisons to depart. Coexistence 
on East German terms or even total capitu- 
lation to Communist pressure would look 
preferable to slow strangulation, 

Long before this melancholy moment the 
political consequences of the recognition of 
East Germany would be apparent. In the 
simplest terms the West would have recog- 
nized & permanent Soviet hegemony in East- 
ern Europe. 

The West would have to fashion a new 
European policy in which many of the pres- 
ent anathemas, such as the confederation of 
the two German states and military disen- 
gagement predicated on a neutralized Ger- 
many, would lose their point. 

West Germany's firm adherence to the 
Western camp would be subjected to search- 
ing questioning within the country. The 
satellite populations would have to find 
other reasons than the United States’ en- 
couragement to maintain their rearguard re- 
sistance to communization, 

Perhaps the great powers could fashion 
an acceptable new order in Europe after 
abandonment of the Western policy which 
has stood since the Potsdam meeting in 
1945. Perhaps the Western alliance would 
crumble, as Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
says it would, following capitulation on Ber- 
lin, . 


Certainly there would follow a profound 
and unforseeable change in Europe. This is 
the measure of the duress under which 
Western statesmen will labor as they sit down 
at the negotiating table in Geneva. 


Vital Importance of Informational Media 
Guarantee Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA ` 


) OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude a statement by Curtis G. Ben- 
jamin, president of the American Book 
Publishers Council, that I hope will be 
read by my colleagues who may not be 
fully informed as to the vital importance 
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of our informational media guarantee 
program. The statement follows: 
ONE BATTLE WE'RE LOSING AND WHY 
(A statement by Curtis G. Benjamin, prest- 
dent, American Book Publishers Council, 
president, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.) 

A country’s primary export is its knowl- 
edge. Books are primary vehicles of knowl- 
edge. That is why books are in the van- 
guard of the export trade of all the great ex- 
porting nations of the world. 

The Russians know this. In 1957, the 
U.S.S.R. printed 30 million books exclusive- 
ly for export, many in English, and all in 
the languages of the non- Communist world. 
In the languages of the Near East alone, 
they printed and distributed 413,600 books 
in 1957, as compared with 166,415 in 1956 
Russian textbooks on engineering are to be 
published in India in English under a tech- 
nical aid agreement between the USSR. 
and India in Moscow on December 
13, 1958—another example of the many in- 
ternational publishing activities directed 
from Moscow. 

The Soviet book export program started 
seriously about a decade ago. Recently the 
Russians have started a world trade drive. 
For them, as for others in the past, books 
are proving the forerunners of trade. Books 
are the advance guard of the Soviet eco- 
nomic challenge because, in selling, as every 
good salesman knows, the first thing a man 
has to sell is his ideas, It is the same with 
nations. 

Two of the leading exporting nations of 
the Western World—Britain and West Ger- 
many—have proved this principle in their 
recent history. German book exports in 
1938 were $3,700,000, a total attained with 
the help of a government subsidy which 
enabled German publishers to sell their 
books abroad at 25 percent below domestic 
prices.“ In 1958, book exports from West 
Germany alone were $20,500,000, 

Britain, which lives by export, has tradi- 
tionally exported more of its book produc- 
tion than any other nation. Today it ex- 
ports one book in every two produced. The 
British have a favorite dictum: "Trade fol- 
lows the book.” They have proved its 
accuracy. 

Where does the United States stand in 
this race—a race, as it seems, for markets, 
but underlying that, a race for men's minds? 
The United States stand poorly. Excluding 
sales to Canada, only 5 percent (as compared 
with Britain's 50 percent) of the U.S. 
book production is exported. This 
means about $35 million, as compared with 
West Germany's $20,500,000. It means 
roughly 20 million books, as compared with 
the U.S.S.R.'s 30 million. 

Soviet Russia is thus exporting about one- 
and-a-half times as many books as the 
United States today. Plainly, the export of 
American books is only a fraction of what it 
could be and should be. Why? 

In expanding book exports, the American 
publishing industry faces two obstacles 
which it cannot overcome unaided. One is 
the comparatively high cost of producing a 
book in the United States; the other is the 
shortage of dollar exchange in many coun- 
tries. The Russians have neither of these 
problems to solve. Soviet publishing is 
state-subsidized and exported books are sold 
for nominal sums paid in the currencies of 
the importers. f 

Even in the face of these two severe limi- 
tations, U.S. book exports have grown dra- 
matically in the past decade, from approxi- 
mately $11 million in 1948 to last year's 


ìi Publishers’ Weekly. 

* USIA release. 

Memorandum of Reichsschrifttumskam- 
275 W Chamber of Literature), Aug. 
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835 million (both figures excluding Canada). 
Within its resources, the American publish- 
ing industry is playing its part by vigorous 
cultivation of the overseas markets for 
books. Several textbook publishers have 
begun to reprint important textbooks in 
English in Asia at one-half to one-third of 
their U.S. costs, thus bringing them within 
Teach of the mass student market in Asian 
countries. The American paperback has be- 
come a symbol of low cost in those countries 
which have dollars to spend on book im- 
ports. But the demand among the key peo- 
ple in other countries for serious technical, 
scientific, educational, and professional 
books requires durable, hard-bound and— 
in terms of the world's average purchasing 
power—expensiye editions which are not 
needed in the very large quantities that 
make low-priced paperbacks possible. 

The U.S. Government has shown itself not 
unaware of the national importance of the 
export of books. 8 

To alleviate the problem of cost, the U.S. 
Information Agency and the International 
Cooperation Administration have supple- 
mented commercial sales by placing books in 
libraries overseas, by donating books to edu- 
cational institutions and by presenting books 
to key individuals in the industry and gov- 
ernments of the developing countries of the 
world. But these programs are small in rela- 
tion to the need. 

To alleviate the problem of exchange, the 
U.S. Inférmation Agency has administered, 


since 1949, the informational media gur- 


anty (IMG) program. This has enabled pub- 
lishers of books judged to be worthy of the 
American way of life to sell their books, for 
local currency, in countries such as the 
Philippines, Formosa, Vietnam, Burma, Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan, Turkey, Israel, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Spain, or Chile, which would other- 
wise have been unable to buy books because 
of shortage of exchange. 

The IFG program is not a giveaway. Pub- 
lishers have to sell their books and cus- 
tomers overseas have to want them enough 
to buy them. IMG merely guarantees that 
the exporting publisher receives in dollars 
the payments he collects from his customers 
in their currency. IMG costs very little in 
terms of our total foreign military and eco- 
nomic aid and accomplishes much. In 10 
years it has enabled the sale of $150 million 
worth of books, magazines and films to coun- 
tries of key economic and strategic impor- 
tance, at a cost of $10 million. 

Yet while our defense budget, in a cold 
war which everyone knows is primarily a 
battle for men's minds, is freely voted bil- 
lons of dollars, the budgetarily obscure and 
modest IMG program has been slashed for 
the fiscal year 1958-59 and faces another 
reduction for 1959-60. 

The first cut took place last August, when 
Congress reduced a requested appropriation 
from $7 million to 62½ million. This money 
was needed to restore the revolving fund on 
which IMG operates and which, due to un- 
avoidable loss on the resale of exchange by 
the U.S, Information Agency in the past 10 
years, has shrunk from its original $28 mil- 
lion to $8 million, plus another $10 million 
in inconvertible currencies. 

The result of this cut is that some coun- 
tries, whose friendship and understanding 
we seek today and with whom we shall seek 
to build a trading partnership in future, 
cannot obtain American books up to the level 
of their need. There are countries today 
where schoolteachers, college professors, stu- 
dents, engineers, doctors, businessmen, 
sScholars—book users of every description— 
need American books and cannot get them, 
The loss is not only theirs. It is that of the 
United States to the extent that this country 
values its influence in the world and believes 
that this influence is a force for good. 

We believe that the frustrations of book 
exporting are more than a problem for the 
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export departments of American publishers 
to solve. They are, or should be, a matter 
of vital concern to all American citizens. 
Trade is but the visible and outward sign 
of that which follows the book. The inter- 
national exchange of books leads directly 
to a better world understanding, and thus 
to peace. Books are a country’s most basic 
commodity. Nothing unites the causes of 
culture and commerce s0 effectively.. A book, 
costs less, lasts longer and penetrates more 
deeply than any other means of communi- 
cating ideas. 

The real battlefields of the cold war are 
not in the missile bases alone, They are 
in Nigeria, where a professor is setting up 
a curriculum for a new college, They are 
in Brazil, where a businessman is wrestling 
with a personnel problem. They are in 
Burma, where idealistic young officials are 
striving to master the principles of public 
administration. They are in Japan, where a 
salesman is trying to prove the principles 
of free enterprise in his daily life. They 
are in Poland, where a distinguished scholar 
finds hope in the researches of his colleagues 
of the West. They are in Indonesia, where 
10 students are sharing a dog-eared text- 
book, They are in the minds of men in 
every country in the world, Men with 
problems turn to books. They can turn only 
to the books that are available. 

We appeal to Congress to restore the 
IMG program to a level which will insure 
that any country willing to sign an 
ment to buy American books, at their full 
price, with its own currency, should be 
permitted to do so. 

We appeal to Congress to equip the ap- 
propriate agencies of the Government to 
make more books available at low cost or 
as outright gifts to individuals and institu- 
tions in Asia, Africa, and South America 
who desire and deserve them, 

This needed action on the part of Con- 
gress involves relatively small expenditure - 
of Federal funds. What American taxpayer 
would grudge a fraction of a cent of his 
dollar to place a good book in the hands of 
a man who needs it? Without it, this is 
one battle that we shall continue to lose. 


Nixon Concentrates on Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Fri- 
day, April 17, 1959: 

Nrxon CONCENTRATES ON Jssu£es—VIcE 
PRESIDENT SEEN Now EMPLOYING CALM 
REASON ON NATION’S PROBLEMS 

(By William 8. White) 

Vice President Rrcnarp M. Nrxon has put 
away one weapon—his old mastery of pro- 
ducing useful headlines built upon intense 
controversy within the Nation. He is now 
brilliantly employing another and a softer 
tactic, in new circumstances. 

He is progressively drawing favorable at- 
tention by persuasion and calm reasonable- 
ness, where he used to demand it by loud 
threshing about on the national scene. He 
is a world away from the Nrxon who, aoe 
short months ago, led a hotly partisan G0 
congressional campaign because this pa 
the only possible way to stir the Republican 
sluggards, 
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There will be here, however, no nonsense 
about “new Nrxons” and “old Nrxons.” A 
golfer is not a new golfer if on the 14th 
hole the lay of the land and of his ball 
Tequires him to put the iron back in the 
back and begin a series of spoon shots. 

To watch Mr. Nixon these days, approve 
him or disapprove him, is to watch a truly 
virtuoso political performance. The fact that 
his antennae to public moods and changing 
Public attitudes are extraordinarily sensitive 
has, of course, long been obvious. What is 
now is the way in which Mr. 
Nrxon—who is, underneath, a curiously 
lonely and one-man operator—is using 
those fabulous antennae to master his great 
Problem for 1960. 

On all form, on such gut“ facts as his 
Present control of much of the regular GOP 
Organization, he is the distinct favorite for 
the 1960 presidential nomination. No one, 
however, is more acutely aware than is Mr. 
Nixon that Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York already poses a real threat and might 
re a massive threat before convention 

e. 

The Vice President's vulnerability lies in 
this: He came up strictly via the route of 
controversy and the soundest single objec- 
tion to him is fear he might be a divisive 
force in the White House. To be thought of 
as that kind of symbol is to some degree al- 
Ways harmful to a presidential contender. 
To be seen in that light in 1960, in a perilous 
World, probably would be fatal to him. 

Thus, given this as his basic potential 
Weakness, what is he doing to strengthen 
his position? He is presenting himself as 
an evermellowing public figure, and he is 
doing a good job of it. He is staying out of 
the partisan fighting that used to occupy 
him almost endlessly.. He is equally staying 
Out of such infighting as there is among the 
Republicans—who, unlike the Democrats, 
never forget that their true antagonists are 


not each other but rather the opposition | 
Party. 


He is accepting only a very few speaking 
engagements, and of those all are in mark- 
ediy high-level, and preferably even aca- 
demic, surroundings. He is speaking of big 
Matters like the world court; his tone is 
Much the tone of a man who is already 
President and more interested in a country 
than in a party. He is saying generous 
things, even about the Democrats. 

These are meant, for Mr. Nixon, 
Whatever his faults, has no phoniness in 

But they are the kind of remarks he 
never would have uttered until Mr. Rocke- 
Teller began to breath genlally down his 
heck, For the Vice President, until lately, 
has been, by circumstances, in the rock- em. 
sock- em school of politics. One of his old 
Models in this actually was a man not over- 
fond of him Harry S. Truman. 

But Mr, Nixon now follows the basic tech- 
niques, not of Mr. Truman, but of Franklin 

. Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt maintained 
Power largely by tying himself close to great 
all-national issues. This, and not merely 
his famous, personality, enabled him to sus- 

& quite illogical coalition between con- 
Servative Southern planters and Detroit auto 
workers. 

Mr. Nixon, in sum, is becoming what he 
Always would have preferred to be, an issue 
Politician as distinguished from a personal- 
\ ity politician. His improving place in the 
Polis is probably thus explained. 

He has decided that the public Is already 
& bit tired of the old faces—including 
Nixon's, And he knows that in any per- 
Sonality contest with Nelson Rockefeller he 
Would be fighting in the wrong field. He is, 
therefore, moving to force Governor Rocke- 
feller to engage him in quite another feld 
the field of largely impersonal issues. 

The odds are at least even that before It is 
22 Mr. Rockefeller will find himself play- 
ng in Mr. Nixon's ballpark. 
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Address by Dr. Alvin J. Carlson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


or OHIO Š 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Medical Soeiety of Montgomery County, 
Ohio, has long been regarded as an out- 
standing and active professional organi- 
zation with many forward looking ideas. 
The members and officers of the Mont- 
gomery County Medical Society have al- 
ways taken a very active interest in all 
civic matters in our area, throughout the 
State of Ohio, and the Nation. They 
have also always used great care in the 
selection of their members in the various 
elective offices of their society. Those 
elected to serve during 1959 are no ex- 
ception. r 

Frequently we have heard it said that 
medical societies have exercised consid- 
erable reluctance to consider or approve 
legislative proposals which in any way 
seem to infringe upon what some have 
referred to as their selfish professional 
interest. Some haye said that these 
medical societies have always been 
against such legislative proposals and 
have not been willing to suggest a pro- 
gram they, as professional men and wo- 
men, could and would support, 

Dr. Alvin J. Carlson, M.D., is president 
of the Montgomery County, Ohio, Med- 
ical Society this year. His inaugural ad- 
dress, on January 9, 1959, discusses many 
questions confronting the medical pro- 
fession and makes some very pertinent 
observations on these socioeconomic 
problems. 

In the hope that Dr. Carlson’s address 
will prove both informative and helpful 
to Members of the Congress and will also 
be illustrative of the well considered 
views of at least the president of one im- 
portant medical society. I ask under 
unanimous consent, that Dr. Carlson’s 
address be made a part of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The address follows: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY A. J. CARLSON, M.D., 
JANUARY 9, 1959 

My secretary has told me, in answer to my 
question as to why I have been elected presi- 
dent of the county medical society, that 
it is “easier to control a fractious horse when 
you have the bit in his mouth, than when 
when he is loose in the field.” Be that as 
it may, I am cognizant of the honor and 
responsibility. 

I am sorry that my father could not have 
lived to be here this evening. If he had, 
he would have said “Vel, Al, now that you 
are president, vot are you going to do?“ 
This question has been ringing in my ears 
for the past several months. In the end I 
decided to do just what he would have done, 
and that is to voice my opinion as to the 
major problems confronting medi- 
cine and to say how I think we should deal 
with them. i 

A year ago my predecessor, Dr. Black, was 
worried about the possibility that I might 
haye to preside over the wake of the medical 
society. I have always had a weak spot in 
my heart for the idea of wakes, though I 
have never attended one. However, death 
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is the one major requisite for a wake and 
the medical society is far from dead. 

Dr. Black's concern, of course, was in re- 
gard to the prospect of socialized medicine. 
I have never lived under a system of fully 
socialized medicine, but I, along with most 
of the rest of the practitioners of today, as- 
sume it is bad. This may or may not be a 
warranted assumption. Further, as I see 
it, it may be inevitable. 

If we consider that socialized medicine is 
not a good system, and is not inevitable, 
then we, in organized medicine, are com- 
mitted to fight it. To do this requires a 
positive program of study on the shortcom- 
ings of our present system, and a positive 
program toward the alleviation of these 
shortcomings, because herein lies the major 
impetus for a change in systems, in my 


opinion. 


It was poor and shortsighted practices on 
the part of capital and management that 
gave the impetus to the formation of labor 
unions. It is probable that poor and short- 
sighted practices by labor unions will result 
in other major changes in this field. I hope 
it will not be because of poor and short- 
sighted practices by organized medicine that 
socialized medicine will take over. g 

Medicine, under the private practice sys- 
tem, with the help of the basic scientists 
and the public health men, has made the 
United States one of the healthiest coun- 
tries in the world. This is because through 
the years changes have been made in ma- 
teria medica, methods and techniques. Or- 
ganized medicine, during this time, has 
been responsible for some of the changes and 
has dragged its feet on others. 

The horse and buggy type of medicine 
is gone and in its place is a highly special- 
ized, highly technical, hospital dependent 
type of practice. This has resulted in a 
lowering of infant mortality and an increase 
in average lifespan in this country that 
equals the best in the world. On the face 
of it one might think that these facts would 
be enough argument against changing the 
system, and many so think. 

For my part, however, it seems that this 
very progress has brought with it problems 
equal to, or more difficult of reasonable so- 
lution, than those with which we started. 
First, the progress mentioned has resulted in 
an increase cost of good medical care, quite 
apart from inflation, that takes it out of 
the common man's budget. Second, the 
major effect of this progress has been to 
change the ratio between births and deaths 
with the end result that population in gen- 
eral is burgeoning and the ration of people 
over 65 to the rest of the population is 
becoming a major socioeconomic and health 
problem. > 

In the past the medical armamentarium 
consisted of poultices, potions, cupping, 
bleeding and probing, and pregnant women 
were delivered in the home. This resulted in 
the death of many patients, mothers and 
babies, but was relatively cheap. Nowadays 
we have at our disposal life-saving drugs of 
so many different types, and new ones are 
being developed so frequently that a medical 
textbook is, for practical purposes, out of 
date when it is printed. These drugs occupy 
hours of the pharmacists’ time to stock and 
catalog and distribute, and they occupy 
hours of the nurses’ time to administer and 
record. So much so that the old fashioned 
patient care by registered nurses must be 
turned over to a new group, the practical 
nurses, 

Nowadays we have hospitals piped for 
oxygen, and suction systems; they are wired 
for radio and recorded music in every room— 
even elevators and halls, Laboratory and 
other studies available as alds to the physi- 
cian are numerous and highly complicated. 
They require expensive machines and instru- 
ments and scientists to run them. 
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With the use of advanced surgical and 
medical techniques, advanced medical an- 
esthesiology, and blood banks, bone banks, 
artery banks, heart-lung pumps, artificial 
kidneys, etc., we keep people alive today who 
wouldn't have had a chance in the past. 

We literally bring people back from death 
and we keep people alive who have demon- 
strated a strong desire to die. All of these 
achievements and the wherewithal it takes 
to achieve them are considered good and 
I am not the one to argue this point, but-I 
do wish to emphasize the expense involved. 

We keep people alive very frequently to the 
age of 70 and 80 and over. Some are vigorous 
and active and some are mentally or physi- 
cally crippled,. Even if they are vigorous we 
retire them at 65 with or without pensions. 
The domiciliary and health care of those 
older people who are mentally, physically, or 
financially crippled is a monumental and 
poorly answered problem now, and what will 
it be when and if we solve the problem of 
cancer and degenerative vascular disease? 

We have evolved a health and longevity 
climate In this country that everybody loves 
and feels he is entitled to the benefits of. 
We must now in some positive way work out 
the means for this enjoyment on a private 
practice basis or people will get it by means 
which are onerous to us. It is not enough 
to cry out against something, to ridicule or 
belittle. Some better solution must be of- 
fered. 

The record of doctors and of organized 
medicine in the field of socioeconomic prob- 
lems relating to health is somewhat spotty. 
Voluntary prepayment health insurance 
plans were once decried by spokesmen of 
the AMA and now we are hanging on vol- 
untary health insurance coat tails to save 
us from socialized medicine. Doctors cry 
out against hospital costs and preach ef- 
ficiency, little realizing that they themselves 
have created these costs, and as a group 
could be more efficient. 

medicine has opposed third 
party and closed panel medicine, which has 
been proposed or instituted by both labor 
and management for efficiency purposes, be- 
cause it disturbs the right of the patient to 
choose his own physician. There is strong 
opposition among doctors to voluntary sery- 
ice type insurance contracts because it dis- 
turbs the right of the physician to set his 
own fee. 

Government attempts to insure medical 
and hospital care for the over 65 age group 
are opposed on the basis that it is an enter- 
ing wedge for socialized medicine. This en- 
tering wedge, however, was inserted years 
ago, and we have not come up with a satis- 
factory or reasonable counterproposal. 

I, for one,-am not willing to believe that 
management, labor and government are pro- 
posing or instituting these programs because 
they wish to change the basic system of 
medical practice per se, out of spite, so to 
speak. They are simply trying to get good 
medical care to their constituents on a more 
efficient or economical basis. If their solu- 
tions are anathema to us then we are obli- 
gated to propose methods of achieving the 
same result on terms that are satisfactory 
to us. This will not be easy and in my 
opinion cannot be done by clinging to the 
status quo. Changes must be made— 
changes ‘commensurate with the change 
from horse-and-buggy medicine to the type 
practiced today. 

Voluntary, nonprofit, health insurance, or- 
ganized medicine’s sheet anchor in these 
stormy seas, ig having a tough go of it. It 
cannot pay the ever increasing cost of to- 
day's medical care without raising premiums. 
This has been done and must be done again 
until the average person will not be able to 
pay the premiums. When this happens on 
any significant scale, private practice as we 
know it will disappear. 
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The foregoing brlef analysis contains the 
gist of what I consider to be the major prob- 
lems facing medicine today in our society 
and I submit that doctors and o: 
medicine must be active participants in their 
solution, rather than bleacher spectators. 
We must not merely view with alarm. 

What then, can the Montgomery County 
Medical Society propose as a positive pro- 
gram to save private practice of medicine? 
The following suggestions are made because 
I believe in the private practice system and 
would hate to see it fail. They are not all 
original with me and I am sure they are not 
the only ones that could be made. They 
deal with many aspects of the problem and 
there is much overlapping. The first group 
has to do with attempts to lower the cost of 
medical care so that voluntary health in- 
surance can survive, and so that more in- 
dividuals will be able to pay for thelr own 
care. 

First. there must be closer Haison between 
hospital administration, hospital staffs, in- 
surance companies and the medical society 
on the local level. In Dayton this could be 
worked out through the now-existing hospi- 
tal council. In this group the following pos- 
sibilities would be studied, discussed, and 
implemented: 

I. An ending of domiciliary care in general 
hospitals. This insurance breaking situation 
exists for reasons too numerous to mention 
here, and we all know it. Basically there are 
reasons related to patients’ and relatives’ de- 
sires, to hospital administration habits and 
to doctors’ convenience, 

Patient and relative desires for hospitali- 
zation may be cut down by using a form of 
deductible insurance that requires an initial 
cash payment by the patient; by having more 
and better medical coverage of more and bet- 
ter convalescent, rest, and nursing homes; 
and by having some insurance coverage of a 
reasonable amount of nonhospital diagnostic 
workup. Here, also, more home care by doc- 
tors of all specialties and the performance of 
more minor surgery in offices would help. 

General hospitals operate full time on the 
basis of at the most a 6-day week and in some 
departments less. Hospital charges which 
must be paid by insurance companies or 
individuals go on 7 days per week. This re- 
sults in many expensive, wasted hospital days 
which could be ended by having hospital 


diagnostic and treatment services avallable - 


every day on something more than an emer- 
gency basis. 

Domiciliary care results from patients havy- 
ing to walt in hospitals because surgery 
time is not available or because a particular 
time is not suitable to the surgeon or the 
referring physician. Real cooperative effort 
could alleviate this situation. Bacteria, vi- 
ruses, and cancer cells do not know about 
Sundays and holidays, and they never heard 
of the 40-hour week. In their ignorance they 
work most all the time. Perhaps we should 
reorganize our defense. 

Prehospital consultation in the office and 
in the home would eliminate many wasted 
hospital days as recently demonstrated in 
Allentown, Pa. There are, I am sure, many 
other areas where this particular type of 
unnecessary expense to Insurance companies 
and individuals could be reduced signifi- 
cantly. 

II. Other subjects which could be explored 
by representatives of medicine, insurance 
companies, and hosiptal administrators, I 
will mention more briefly to save time. But 
they are items which, if successfully solved, 
wouid reduce the cost of medical care. 

(a) Study, emphasize, and extend the 
practice of dividing hospitals into areas of 
intensive, routine, and ambulatory care. In 
this way we could save by economically using 
our present insufficient supply of nurses, as 
well as by not having to have entire hospi- 
tals fitted with very expensive gadgets meant 
primarily for intensive care. 
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(b) A thorough-going objective analysis of 
the economy and efficiency of the installa- 
tion of highly expensive, highly technical, 
and only occasionally used equipment in 
more than one hospital in the area. I refer 
here to diagnostic and treatment setups 
used only on a part-time basis and I wonder 
if the case load to be expected will justify 
the large expenditure. Analysis and action 
in this area is to me indicated nationally as 
well as locally. 

(c) The group mentioned above could 
study the possible saving to be had by popu- 
larizing the use by doctors of generic, instead 
of brand names, for drugs. Economies in 
inventory and distribution could be had in 
hospital and other pharmacies by this meth- 
od. In addition some encouragement could 
be giyen to pharmaceutical houses to reduce 
the extensive and expensive advertising 
which is mailed to ‘doctors. If is possible 
that this might reduce the cost of drugs. 

(d) A study of our present methods for 
nurses training and graduate nurse utiliza- 
tion might reveal that savings could be made 
here. I have in mind the waste expensive 
specialized training which results when a 
great number of registered nurses end up as 
doctors’ secretaries or receptionists or who 
soon become married and leave nursing alto- 
gether. Exploration in this field might easily 
reduce costs. 

(e) Finally, in the light of the aforemen- 
tioned studies, it may appear that more em- 
cient use of the general hospital beds we 
have would obviate the necessity of building 
more general hospitals at this time, or In the 
near future. 

III. Still another possibly verboten region 
in which doctors, by themselves, could re- 
duce the cost of medical care would be in 
reducing the amount of unnecessary medical 
and surgical treatment. This would involve 
a certain amount of doctor self-education 
and self-policing, as well as education of the 
public, that it is not necessarily true that 
a given ache requires a pill, a given droop 
an operation, 

In capsule form there are my ideas on how 
to combat the ever-rising cost of medical 


‘care and any progress we make in this direc- 


tion will make socialized medicine a more 
remote possibility. Now, may I direct your 
attention to another somewhat less specific 
area where medical society activity should be 
expanded. 

To the extent that doctors and organized 
medicine take the credit for the marvelous 
advances in health and longevity enjoyed in 
this country, they must also accept the re- 
sponsibility for the problems their advances 
have created. Pre-eminent among these are 
the problems of the decreasing ratio of deaths 
to births, per se, and the specific problems 
of the over 65-age group, which are many 
and varied. 

To deal with these entities it seems to me 
we must have more and closer liaison with 
public health and public welfare agencies. 
We must have more effective doctor and 
Montgomery County Medical Society partici- 
pation in discussion, education and promo- 
tion on subjects such as rest and nursing 
homes, rehabilitation, job placement, recrea- 
tion, etc., for the aged. Assuredly this par- 
ticipation is not foreign to doctors, but I 
believe immensely stepped-up action is indi- 
cated. More effective promotion of proven 
public health projects is to me also a logical 
function of the medical society. 

As doctors and as organized medicine, we 
must eventually go further than this, and I 
realize it is a touchy subject. To me it is ob- 
vious that as the age old controls on human 
population are being broken down, one after 
the other, we will eventually end up with un- 
controlled population growth. Unless we 
substitute some other type of control hu- 
mans will constitute a cancer of the earth 
as recently expressed by Julian Huxley. The 
warning signs are with us now in the form 
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of ever-increasing wasted resources, pollution 
Of water, earth and air, and in the desecra- 
tion of areas of natural beauty. They can 
be seen, also in the accelerated conversion 
of more and more productive land to housing 
and for industry and transportation. 

In each individual's lifetime perhaps little 
change is noticed, but if we are interested in 
what kind of a country and world we present 
to our grandchildren and to their grandchil- 
dren, we will start mobilizing on these prob- 
lems. I do not know how to institute popu- 
lation control, but I feel an answer can and 
Must be found, and organized medicine as an 
informed non-sectarian group must have a 
major part in this solution. 

To conclude, I have tried to present what I 
Consider to be the major problems confront- 
ing us as doctors, as organized medicine and 
as citizens and I have indicated what I think 
should be our course. I may be wrong on 
all counts, but I have tried to be sincere and 
forthright. To implement any of these 
thoughts and ideas the work and support of 
the great majority of the society will be re- 
quired. To me a medical society of this type 
is not primarily a scientific organization, but 
should act as a sounding board for medical 
Opinion on community problems related to 
health and medical care. To do this ade- 
Quately more active participation in discus- 
sion in this field is needed from every mem- 
ber. The program of society meetings this 
year has been molded along these lines and I 
hope you come to each meeting and express 
your ideas and opinions, 


Secretary Herter’s Task 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 


to include an editorial which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune this 


Morning: 
Herter Is Uncen To FoLLOW DULLES’ MORAL 
PRINCIPLES 
(By David Lawrence) 


Wasntncton, April 19.—Christian Archi- 
bald Herter will be an effective Secretary of 
State as long as he sticks to the moral prin- 
ciples in world affairs that have guided John 
Foster Dulles. The moment he succumbs to 
the insidious tactics of appeasement carried 
In by various advisers, some of them inside 
the Government itself and some in the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, the advice 
he can give President Eisenhower will be- 
Come less and less valuable. 

It. is an open secret that the enemies of 
Mr. Dulles are among those happy over the 
Selection of Christian Herter. They are mis- 
taken in their assumptions, but they believe 
anybody is bound to be more flexible in their 
direction than was the outgoing Secretary. 

The story of the drive to oust Mr. Dulles 
is important for the American people to 

Ow. It has been carried on for the last 
3 years by certain members of the press in 
Washington, New York, and London and in 
Other European capitals. 

The first piece of fiction given wide cur- 
rency in the press dispatches was that Mr. 

es played the game alone—that nobody 
else in the Department of State ever knew 
What his policies were or were likely to be. 
This was a species of mischievous gossip 
Which originated with disgruntied parti- 
sans—a few foreign service officers whose 
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ideas were not accepted. They fed hostile 
propaganda to certain press representatives. 

But the simple truth is that Secretary 
Dulles did hold a staff conference every day 
that he was at his office. Sometimes they 
lasted the better part of the morning. At 
least 15 individuals, including all the Deputy 
Secretaries and assistants and heads of divi- 
sions, attended. They were always asked to 
express their views. Often in their presence 
the Secretary would pick up the telephone 
and report to the President on the trend of 
the discussion. ‘There was always a plan- 
ning conference before the Secretary left on 
a trip. 

HAD RIGID VIEWPOINT 

It is a sweeping misrepresentation to say 
that John Foster Dulles was a one-man oper- 
ator and had no regard for teamwork. This 
was so often repeated that it was accepted 
even by some disinterested writers. They 
were misled, too, by the fact that Mr. Dulles 
relied largerly on his own knowledge of for- 
eign affairs accumulated over a 40-year 
period, which none of his conferees pos- 
sessed. He is, of course, a subjective person- 
ality and has none of the extrovert in his 
manner, Hence, in the hearings on Capitol 
Hill, he was looked upon as a stern individ- 
ual with a rigid viewpoint. His conferences 
with foreign diplomats tended to be formal 
and austere. But this so-called rigidity was 
to his credit. For he didn't bend with the 
wind or yield to the pressures of expediency 
that came from the peace-at-any-price side. 
He thought only of his country’s future— 
not of personal aggrandizement or applause 
or popularity. 

Mr. Dulles gave to the press more informa- 
tion on foreign policy than any one who ever 
occupied the post of Secretary of State. He 
held lengthy press conferences both in this 
country and when he was broad. He an- 
swered all manner of questions. Indeed, he 
was some times accused of talking too much. 


PRECISE IN COMMENTS 


Diplomats abroad occasionally resented his 
comments as cabled across the ocean in brief 
and fragmentary dispatches in the press. 
European governments then had to be told to 
get the full text to see that he didn't say 
what he had been reported to have said. His 
legal training caused him to be precise and 
to respect the precedents of international 
law. 

Christian Herter, on the other hand, got 
his training in politics. He ran for Congress 
and was elected five times. He was twice 
elected Governor of Massachusetts. He has, 
therefore, a skill and experience in dealing 
with the public and the press which will 
redound to his advantage. 

How much perspicacity has the new Secre- 
tary? Will he be able to see through the 
propaganda distortions and the crafty state- 
ments made to him during the course of 
diplomatic conversations? It must be re- 
membered that Mr. Herter was recommended 
by Mr. Dulles for the post of Under Secre- 
tary, with the knowledge that it would be 
training for the promotion if the Secretary 
retired. The latter definitely planned to 
resign on reaching his 70th birthday, but 
President Eisenhower wouldn't let him go at 
the time. It was Chris Herter who, it was 
tactitly understood all along, would be the 
next Secretary of State. 


EISENHOWER SMEARED 


Mr. Eisenhower has a great deal more 
background on foreign policy and more 
knowledge of world affairs today than a 
sniping press credits him with, The critics 
have been trying to picture Ike all along as 
a “sick man” and as a “puppet of Dulles“ or 
a “part-time President.“ This type of smear 
has been appearing regularly in the Euro- 
pean papers, and most of the correspondents 
here for foreign newspapers have fallen for it. 

Back of all this is a drive to bring about 
a deal with Moscow—it'’s the same naivete 
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that has misled profession diplomats in 
Europe before. It’s a most dangerous type 
of pressure that could easily throw the West- 
ern alliance out of balance and give a mis- 
culating Khrushchev his chance to emulate 
Hitler. The new Secretary of State will find 
out who are his friends and who are his op- 
ponents the moment he shows himself aware 
not only of the Communist game but of the 
wiles of those in the West, inside and out- 
side government, who unwittingly play the 
Communist game. 


Address by Secretary of Labor John J. 
Gilhooley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the address by Assistant 
Secretary of Labor John J. Gilhooley be- 
fore the Catholic Men’s League of the 
New York Naval Shipyard, grand ball- 
room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
N. V.: April 5, 1959: : 

In one of the local newspapers here, the 
New York Sunday News, there is a feature of 
the magazine section that has caught my at- 
tention from time to time. Iam certain that 
many of you are familiar with it, and per- 
haps you find it as interesting as Ido. It is 
called, I believe, New York's Changing 
Scene, and consists usually of two photo- 
graphs, set one above the other. In the top 
picture we are given a view of a certain street 
in New York—4lst Street, perhaps, and Sec- 
ond Avenue—as it looked a generation or two 
ago. In the second photograph, there is pic- 
tured the same location as it looks now, some 
50 or 60 years later. One is always struck by 
the alteration—the changes—that have 
taken place in the area over the years, and 
there is pleasure in examining closely the 
two pictures to note the exact features that 
have passed with the tide of time, and the 
things that have remained. 

I have often wondered why there is pleas- 
ure in such a practice as this, and have come 
to believe that the past holds great interest 
for us, at least partially because the pace 
of the world we live in seldom allows us to 
look back, constantly urges us forward, 
whipping us through our lives with head- 
long speed—so quickly, in fact, that often 
changes are upon us and beyond us before 
we can realize that what was once so fa- 
miliar is now almost as though it had never 
existed. Thus, the interest of the newspaper 
feature is at least partly involved with the 
pleasure of seeing, once again, the long-for- 
gotten, or the half-remembered. 

I have said that in our time we are 
pushed—relentlessly—through the present 
moment and onward always. Our eyes seem 
to have time only for the track ahead. Our 
machines whirl always faster, faster, and 
we, inside them, are caught up. Our age, in 
short, when it is not bent on power, con- 
centrates on speed. And you and I, men of 
the 20th century, must, at least uncon- 
sciously, accustom ourselves to this outward 
pace. 

For it is not only our machines which 
mirror the speed of our existence, but every 
area of our lives. The world we were all 
born into is, in one sense, the old world yet 
but changed it is, gentlemen, from what it 
was a few short years ago. To illustrate, 
let us adopt the technique of the New York 
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Sunday News feature, and with Hamlet, 
look first on this picture, and then on that. 

The first picture is the world of 1919— 
40 years ago. A war was just completed— 
a war fought to end war—and men settled 
back_to enjoy a thousand years of peace. 
Americans returned to their homeland, took 
up their lives, married, and looked forward 
to raising children to live well and do 
mightily under the banner of freedom they 
had sustained. Communism was a vague, 
distant, seemingly temporary disturbance in 
one of those vast unknown areas of the 
world—the howl of a wolfpack lost on the 
Arctic wastes; piercing, but far off and barely 
discernible in the pleasant summer days of 
1919. Europe was remote; Russia, at the 
extreme edge of Europe, and Asia, except for 
slow, leisurely ships, was as inaccessible and 
distant almost as it had been to veterans of 
another war in 1865, 

Look now on the other picture: April 1959. 
There is no man here who needs the scene 
drawn. Europe today is next door; Russia, 
a few houses down the street; Asia, around 
the corner. The wolf has howled on our own 
block, and, eyen more significantly perhaps, 
has been detected traveling in packs in the 
Asian and African areas around the corner. 
Those young boys, sons of the men of that 
summer in 1919, have had themselves to go 
out and fight two more wars to end war, and 
are themselves today hoping for thelr own 
sons the thousand years of peace their 
fathers long ago thought they had bought 
with their sacrifice. 

What now threatens that dream? Many, 
many things, some large, some small. But 
we are all agreed, I think, that it is the wolf 
of Communist subversion, Communist im- 
perialism, which more nearly threatens our 
children in the streets—that we must deal 
with these problems, and we must deal with 
them effectively. 

Now we can only deal with the wolf if we 
deal both with the problem of the wolf out- 
side our very houses, and also with the wolves 
who threaten the lives of our neighbors 
around the corner, for wolves are mobile, are 
they not? and the wolf who is out of sight 
today may be joined tomorrow with many of 
his fellows right outside the door. 

Now what have we been doing about our 
global wolves, the Communists? 

At home—that is, in the street outside our 
own house—it seems to me that we have done 
well. We have recognized that there were— 
and are—Communist conspirators, we have 
met them, and, let us not deceive ourselves, 
we are well on our way toward routing them. 
But, President Eisenhower is fond of quoting 
the motto he, himself, chose for NATO: 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
And we would be foolish, indeed, if, despite 
our past victories, we did not keep a watcher 
at the window as sentry against other wolves 
at home. And, gentlemen, our sentinel is 
one of the ablest men we could have—Mr. 
John Edgar Hoover, of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Under his leadership 
America will stand secure at home and reso- 
lute in the protection of her children’s 
liberty. 

Therefore, in one sector we are doing the 
Job. What of the other sectors? What of 
the areas around the corner in this shrink- 
ing world: Europe, Asia, Africa? Or need 
we really worry about them? Shall we as- 
sume that they will do what we have done, 
ie., strengthen their own internal security 
(as we did)? Why, some may ask, need we 
be concerned with their problems at all? 

This brings us to the central question of 
American foreign policy today: Do we guard 
effectively and successfully against the 
wolves at home, and yet leave the same 
breed of wolf free to roam the neighbor- 
hood? And with jets and H-bombs today's 
world is all one neighborhood. Or do we 
help to police the neighborhood, partly be- 
cause that is a decent way to behave toward 
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your neighbors, and partly because that is 
the way, the only way in today’s close- 
coupled world, to be really sure that our own 
homes, our children, are fully and perma- 
nently protected. 

There are these two alternatives: Either 
we help our neighbors or we do not. If we 
do not, we know—deep down we know—that 
it will not be long before the wolves strike— 
directly or indirectly—and we know how ill- 
equipped some of them are to repel the at- 
tack. If we do not help them—if we accept 
this alternative—then we must be prepared 
to live with a world of wolves. What hap- 
pens then when we—or our children—go out 
into the streets? 

What is to be done? The answer to this 
is written boldly in the history of the last 
dozen years. We have adopted the strategy 
of forward defense. We placed our first line 
of defense on the frontiers of freedom. The 
alternative would have been to make the 
first line the last ditch—our own shores, 
We wisely heeded advice such as Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur gave when he declared the 
problem is global, and that the problems of 
one sector of the world must be seen in the 
light of the problems of other sectors. 

You have watched NATO and the Mar- 
shall plan save Europe, the richest prize that 
Stalin ever tried for. Western Europe holds 
the balance of world industrial power. As 
long as Western Europe is on the side of the 
free world, the balance is heavily with us. 
But if Western Europe should ever go be- 
hind the curtain, the balance of industrial 
power would swing to communism. With 
the protection and the support of America 
and her allies, Western Germany has become 
a bone in the throat of the Communist 
wolf—at least that is how the head of the 
pack—Knhrushchey—secemis to view her. 

You have seen aggression checked in 
Korea, Indochina, and twice on the Strait of 
Taiwan. You have seen firm action by 
American and British forces protect the sov- 
ereignty of free countries in the Middle East. 
Eleven years ago the alrlift frustrated a 
Stalinist powerplay for Berlin. Now Mr. 
Khrushchev is making another play, and 
President Eisenhower has made our stand 
plain, We will talk any time about any- 
thing, if it will help the cause of a just 
and honorable peace, but we will not be 
bullied. We will not be shoved around by 
anybody, anywhere. 

As I say, we made our choice a dozen years 
ago to adopt a strategy of forward defense— 
the only alternative to turning the rest of 
the world over to the Russians. We have 
stuck by that choice, at the cost of blood 
and treasure, to be sure, but have thereby 
checked the outward thrust of communism, 
We have kept the wolf within his lair. 

Because of the firmness of the stand of 
America and its free world allies, the old 
Stalinist policies of direct aggression and 
pressure did not pay off, so the Russians 
changed their tune. In place of aggressive 
efforts in Europe and the Far East, they 
swung their focus toward the developing 
areas of the world, to the Near East, South 
Asia, and more recently, Africa and South 
America. 

South America is our neighbor, a land of 
rapid growth and rich potential. Africa isa 
tremendous storehouse of untapped re- 
sources of every sort. The Middle East holds 
the oil supply for Europe, without which 
Europe's prosperity and ability to defend 
herself would wither away and vanish. 
South Asia contains both natural resources 
and people in huge supply. It is the coun- 
terbalance to Red China, valuable on the 
side of freedom, dangerous to us if ever 
enslaved. 

But the Soviet effort toward these de- 
veloping areas has not been primarily mili- 
tary—they know the other free nations 
would not stand aside and let them get 
away with that—but economic and politi- 
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cal—they are trying to move in under our 
guard. It is the old aggressiveness cloaked 
in a new form—the wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing— but we are not deceived, 

As Americans with courage and firmness 
proved equal to the brutal challenge of 
Joseph Stalin, so we are willing, and with 
God's help, able to recognize and frustrate 
the maneuverings of the wily Khrushchev, 
and his crafty sidekick, Mikoyan. 

Our response to the present challenge must 
continue to have a military side: we must 
keep our own guard up. For as Sir Winston 
Churchill, for one, has said, the major de- 
terrent to war in the past has been American 
striking power. We must have the planes 
and missiles, the submarines and warheads 
to check a small attack, or to punish 
devastatingly a large one. We have both the 
capacity and determination to keep our 
military guard high, and I know that you 
would want us to keep it high. But we 
must help our neighbors to keep their mili- 
tary guard high, too, for in gu them- 
selves they help guard us. Therefore, we 
have set up a system of defense alliances 
with 42 free nations, and we carry on a 
program of military assistance which helps 
2 to support the arms which defend us 


President Eisenhower summed up the im- 
portance of military assistance when he said: 

“Dollar for dollar, our expenditures * * * 
will buy more security than far greater ad- 
ditional expenditures for our own forces. 
Without the strength of our allies our 
Nation would be turned into an armed camp, 
and our people subjected to a heavy draft 
and an annual cost or many billions of dol- 
lars above our present military budget.” 

As to the urgency of the economic chal- 
lenge, we don't have to do any guessing, we 
can listen to the words of Nikita Khrushchev 
himself. This is what he said: 

“Economics is the main field in which the 
peaceful competition of socialism and capi- 
talism is taking place, and we are interested 
in winning this competition in a historically 
brief period of time.” 

You couldn't ask for a much plainer an- 
nouncement than that. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur years ago put 
his finger on the basic problem, the big 

in these developing areas when he 
said that in Asia what the people want 
most urgently is a little more food, a roof 
over their heads, adequate clothes on their 
backs, The Asians must have these before 
they can turn their eyes and their energies 
to the defense of freedom. For gentlemen, 
you cannot eat fredom—nor is the freedom 
to starve one of the freedoms men will fight 
for. : 

That is why the U.S. Government has in- 
stituted a program of economic as well as 
military assistance to these vital areas which 
are now a prime target for the aggressive 
ambitions of the Communist conspiracy- 
Unless the deyeloping nations of the world 
can make progress toward economic better- 
ment, industrialization and a better life, 
they will not be able to resist the penetra- 
tions and pressures of the agents of Com- 
munist imperialism. Therefore, we seek tO 
help them stamp out disease—improve thelr 
farms—show them the way to develop in- 
dustry and commerce, in order that their 
countries may enjoy the political stability 
essential to maintaining their independence- 

Without such a program of economic dë- 
velopment the free world cannot meet thë 
Communist challenge, and all our military 
dollars will have been spent in vain. 

Now you and I do not belleve in giveaway 
programs or the dole,” either at home OF 
abroad. We believe the Lord helps those 
who help themselves. We know that a give- 
away program in the end does not help 
meén—it turns them into parasites. 

That is why, in rendering assistance, either 
military or economic, to these other lands 
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we make it a polnt to stress self-help and 
Initlative—the virtues that bullt a great 
America, and will keep her great, Except in 
unusual cases—those where countries are 
most gravely and directly threatened by 
communism—the amount contributed by 
the local people themselyes to their defense 
and development is far greater than the total 
of all outside assistance. 

From time to time we hear criticism of the 
mutual security programas the program of 
Military and economic assistance is called— 
On the grounds that some mistakes have 
been made in it. 

Have there been mistakes? There have. 
Vice President Nixon put it this way: 

“I recognize that there has been waste and 
inefficiency in our (aid) * * p anrs, 
* * +I have been yery critical of that waste 
and inefficiency, This is a new field for 
Americans—mistakes are inevitable. We 
should subject these programs to searching 
criticism, but for the purpose of improving 
them rather than to destroy them.” 

Reasonable men must, I think, agree fully 
With the Vice President. For in terms of our 
discussion here, if, in firing at the wolf we 
find the bullets inadequate, we do not throw 
away the rifle. We find the proper bullets. 

This job is slow, costly, unrelenting in its 
demands. Its effects are seldom publicized, 
but when they do come to the surface, we see 
the kind of brilliant result that can be wit- 
nessed today in West Germany, 

To repeat: we have done and are doing the 
Job at home. Apart from that task, our wea- 
Pons are twofold: military assistance and 
economic assistance. The military program 
is a holding operation: the economic pro- 
grams are today the central battleground 
in the cold war. If we lose that sector, we 
lose Asia, then Africa, then South America. 
And then there would be too many wolves 
for us to fight alone. In short, unless we 
do this job, the wolves will win, while our 
bullets rust in our rifles. 

Now it is true that the maintenance of all 
Our defense und aid programs taken together 
does demand sacrifices on the part of our 
People. But you and I were born free men: 
free by God's intention as men; free, by God's 
Grace, as Americans. 

Will it be said of us in the years to come 
that we were too weak, too complacent, too 
Selfish, too flabby, to meet the dangers and 
difficulties of life as free men—that we had 
Neither the brains to understand the threat, 
nor the human resources, the will to sacrifice 
Needed to meet the challenge? 

Will it be said of us—and who will say it 
but our sons—will it be said of us that we 
lacked the nroral fiber to do what the crises 
Of our time demanded, that we lacked the 
fortitude, the charity of Christian men? 

I do not think so. I think our answer 
will be that of Father John LaFarge in his 
recent book called “The American Amen.” 

Amen: So be it. 

„Thus. if sacrifice is demanded of us, amen. 

If other men depend upon us, amen. 

“If the wolves put their challenges on this 
level, and dare us to match—indeed defeat 
them here—amen. 

“A quiet, firm, confident, American amen.” 

Gentlemen. I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity you have given me to share my 
thoughts with you on one of the major prob- 
lems of our time. For just as the Soviet chal- 
lenge is made directly to men like ourselves 
individually so, too, it is here that we shall 
beat them. We Shall beat them where they 
boast themselves strongest—among the 
Workingmen of a country. For working- 
men are the backbone of our country. 

And—this final unchanging picture I 
Would leave with you—-when the wolves try 
to bend America’s backbone, they shall find 
‘hat here is a vertebrae that will not now 
nor ever—break, 
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Lewis Strauss, Foe of Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
David Lawrence has written a most per- 
tinent editorial on the confirmation of 
Lewis Strauss as Secretary of Commerce, 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on April 16. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I include it in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp for the benefit of 
my colleagues: 

VICTORY FOR Reps Is Seen IF SENATE REJECTS 
STRAUSS 


(By Dayid Lawrence) 

Wasurinoron, April 15.—Communists could 
gain a big victory in the U.S. Senate if the 
nomination of Lewis Strauss to be Secretary 
of Commerce is denied confirmation. 

Apparently there is a movement to punish 
Mr. Strauss.not only because he prevented 
America from abandoning the development of 
the hydrogen bomb during the Truman ad- 
ministration but because he had the temer- 
ity to carry on the fight later which led to 
the denial of, security clearance to J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer, the noted scientist wh 
had advocated delay. P 

Many who are participating in the move- 
ment are unwittingly playing the Commu- 
nist game. Renewal of antagonism to Mr. 
Strauss because of his part in attacking secu- 
rity risks in scientific circles was noted this 
week. In a news article by Edward Gama- 
rekian, a staff reporter of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, it is stated that 
petitions began to be circulated last week 
protesting the selection of Mr, Strauss as 
a spenker at the meeting and banquet of 
the American Physical Society on May 1 
in Washington, These petitions were circu- 
lated. at Cornell University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Argonne National Laboratory at 
Lemont, III, and the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory in Upton, Long Island, as well as 
in the Boston area. 

The petition stated that the invitation to 
Admiral Strauss to speak “gives the public 
impression that Admiral Strauss has the 
backing and respect of the scientific commu- 
nity” and that it would be “unfortunate” 
if the invitation were “construed as Amerl- 
can Physical Society support of Admiral 
Strauss and his attempts to obtain Senate 
confirmattion of his appointment as Sec- 
retary of Commerce.” 

BASIS OF PROTEST 

The newspaper article then goes on to 

say: 
“The individuals who sparked the protest 
at the Argonne National Laboratory said 
they objected to Strauss because he had 
‘deliberately misled every one on such mat- 
ters as fallout, clean weapons, and weapon 
testing,’ and because he had ‘used security 
regulations as an instrument of political 
power, particularly in the Oppenheimer 
case’. 

Whatever Admiral Strauss ever said pub- 
licly on the subject of weapon tests was 
based upon the advice of noted scientists 
known to be loyal to the Government of the 
United States, Naturally there are differ- 
ences of opinion among scientists, and in 
recent years there has been a tendency to 
exaggerate the ill effects of fallout from 
bomb tests. But, in any event, those who 
held the view that there was no present 
danger in the way the tests were being con- 
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ducted had as much right to their view- 
point as the critics, 

It is regrettable that the Oppenheimer 
case has to be dragged in once more, but 
some of the critics of Admiral Strauss evi- 
dently want it that way. Their assump- 
tion is that the Senators have not read the 
record in that tragic episode and that the 
American people are unfamillar with Oppen- 
heimer’s many financial contributions to 
Communist causes in the past. There is the 
puzzling fact—which was brought out in 
the official record—that Oppenheimer con- 
tinued his regular contributions to Com- 
munist organizations eyen after Stalin took 
Hitler unto his bosom in the first year of 
World War II. 

OPPENHEIMER LIE RECALLED 

Most damaging, however, was Oppen- 
heimer's lie to American Military Intelligence 
officers who wanted to know the detalls of a 
visit by a Russian agent who sought to get 
secrets from Oppenheimer while he was in 
charge of the Government’s atomic labora- 
tory. It is true that after several months 
Oppenheimer confessed that he had led, but 
this was only after the American Govern- 
ment had established in other ways the case 
against the Russian. 

Usually when a Cabinet officer is up for 
confirmation by the Senate there is the cus- 
tomary inquiry as to his views on public 
questions. The feeling has always been that 
the President has a right to choose Cabinet 
officers sympathetic to his own policies, irre- 
spective of the views of the political opposi- 
tion. So it seems strange that any extrane- 
ous issues should be interjected into the 
Strauss case. It is a mystery, too, why there 
is a protracted delay in the Senate in acting 
on the Strauss appointment. It looks like 
an attempt to block it by delay till the end 
of the present session, when, if not con- 
firmed, the nomination expires, 

OTHER OBJECTORS 

There are some Senators active in the fight 
against the confirmation of Mr. Strauss who 
have their own antipathies—such as are in- 
volved in the controversy over Government 


control of the public utility industry—all of 


which are unrelated to the friction among 
the scientists. Some of the scientists, on the 
other hand, have subtle ways of exerting 
pressure on the Government and on Congress 
itself. One of the most active of the scien- 
tists on the propaganda front was never 
called before a certain committee for an 
investigation of his connections with Com- 
munist-front organizations, and the rumors 
on Capitol Hill are that some Democrats of 
prominence helped to suppress the inquiry 
that was planned. 

The Communists will be happy if they can 
just “get Strauss.“ It is doubtful whether 
the Senators are aware of the true nature 
of the underground battle being waged 
against a loyal American whose courage en- 
abled America to develop the hydrogen bomb 
as a factor in its deterrent force against the 
Soviet Union. — 


State Taxation of Nonresidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 
Mr. RODINO: Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
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the following statement which I made 
before the Senate subcommittee con- 
ducting hearings on the problems of 
State taxation of nonresidents: 

STATEMENT oF CONGRESSMAN RODINO ON SEN- 

ATE JOINT RESOLUTIONS 29 AND 67 RELATING 

TO CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS ON STATE 

TAXATION OF NONRESIDENTS 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the sub- 
committee for permitting me to make this 
statement concerning the problems covered 
by Senate Joint Resolutions 29 and 67 pro- 
hibiting or limiting the States in the taxing 
of incomes of nonresidents, Being a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from New Jersey, I am 
intimately and deeply concerned with this 
taxing problem. My own feeling in the 
matter results from the present discriminn- 
tory practice of New York In its taxation of 
New Jersey residents, 

As you doubtless will recall, the legisla- 
ture of New Jersey in 1957 adopted a resolu- 
tion, Senate Concurrent Resolution 40, peti- 
tioning the Congress of the United States to 
adopt a constitutional amendment which 
would prohibit States from taxing the in- 
come of nonresidents. As a result of that 
petition, I sponsored in the 85th Congress 
House Joint Resolution 497, Simultaneously 
12 bills similar to my own were introduced 
in Congress, principally fram Members rep- 
resenting districts in the States of New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut. About a month after 
the legislature of New Jersey petitioned Con- 
gress, the State of Connecticut also peti- 
tioned the Congress (SJ. Res. 9) asking that 
the Congress convene a Constitutional Con- 
vention for the purpose of amending the 
Constitution to prohibit States from taxing 
the income of nonresidents. 

At my request, the chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary caused a pre- 
liminary study to be made of the issues in- 
volved in this problem. A memorandum, 

containing the arguments pro and con, was 
prepared by one of the counsel of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary in collabora- 
tion with the American Law Section of the 
Library of Congress, and dated February 13, 
1958—a year and 2 months ago—which I 
wish to submit for the subcommittee's rec- 
ord. (Document attached to end of state- 
ment.) 

Te my mind, the most effective way to 
deal with this problem of discriminatory 
taxation is a constitutional amendment 
eliminating the power. However, such a so- 
lution would be most difficult to accomplish 
since 31 States presently tax the in-State in- 
comes of nonresidents and the membership 
of Congress from those States would be re- 
luctant to go- along with such legislation. 
In addition, the approach would require a 
two-thirds vote of each House of Congress 
aand ratification by the legislatures-of three- 
fourths of the States. It is unlikely that 
the taxing States would ratify the proposed 
change. 

Perhaps it is appropriate at this point to 
mention that the major concern of the 31 
taxing States has not been whether non- 
residents should be exempted or given equi- 
table tax deductions but rather how best to 
protect their own residents from double tax- 
ation on out-of-State income. 

The authority of a State to impose a tax- 
ation on income earned within the State by 
a nonresident was declared over 40 years ago 
by the decisions in Shaffer v. Carter (252 
US. 37 (1920)) and Travis v. Yale and 
Towne Mjg. Co. (252 U.S. 60 (1920)). 

Last year, after the preliminary studies 
were made, it seemed wiser, in view of the 
obstacles presented by the Constitutional 
amendment approach, to intensify efforts at 
the State level for the negotiation with New 
York for more equitable tax treatment of 
New Jerscy residents. 

Presently, a resident of New York may de- 
duct from gross income such Items as mu- 
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nicipal taxes on his residence property, sales 
taxes, mortgage and personal loans, medical 
expenses within specified limits, premiums 
on hospitalization insurance, and gifts for 
charitable, religious and benovelent pur- 
poses. 

A nonresident on the other hand may de- 
duct from his taxable gross income in New 
York only an amount equal to 10 percent of 
such gross income or $500 whichever is less, 
While he may itemize his deductions, he may 
claim only those expenditures incurred in the 
production of income in New York, and such 
items as gifts to charitable, religious and 
benevolent corporations, if organized or op- 
erated under the laws of New York. 

From an equitable point it seems to many 
of us that the nonresident taxpayer should 
be permitted to claim as deductions not only 
those expenses incurred arising in New York 
but also, on an apportionment basis, those 
deductions ordinarily allowed resident tax- 
payers. 

In an effort to broaden deductions con- 
ferences were held among Governors Meyner 
of New Jersey, Harriman of New York, and 
Ribicoff of Connecticut. 

Among other things, a Commission on Out- 
of-State Taxation of New Jersey Residents 
was created under Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 25 (1957) by the New Jersey Legisla- 
tures, Also, a study was made by Mr, 
Theodore Tannenwald, Jr. for Governor 
Harriman of New York in which he recom- 
mended enlarging certain deductions for out- 
of-State residents who must pay New York 
State taxes on personal income. 

As disclosed in the newspapers of recent 
dates, New York did revise its tax laws but 
the only gain nonresidents received is a 
change in the flat sum they may claim in 
Neu of itemized deductions. Under New 
York's new law, this is raised from 6500 to 
$1,000. The revision will not change the 
fact that the nonresident will pay consid- 
erably more tax than the resident with the 
same income, despite the fact that the non- 
resident is ineligible for many of that State's 
services, 

According to latest figures, over 137,000 
New Jersey residents working in New York 
are paying more than $20 million yearly to 
New York; Connecticut residents pay over 
8 million. 

When the 86th Congress convened in Jan- 
uary, I reintroduced my bills. They are 
now designated House Joint Resolution 68 
and H.R. 4174. House Joint Resolution 68 
calls for a constitutional amendment; HR. 
4174 an interstate compact. To date, five 
methods have been suggested for dealing 
with the problem: 

1. Constitutional amendment proposed by 
Congress, prohibiting State taxation of non- 
resident incomes. 

2. Constitutional convention to prohibit 
State taxation of nonresident incomes. 

3. An interstate compact permitting uni- 
form’ tax treatment of all nonresidents 
through State agreement. 

4. A national or uniform reciprocal law 
not to discriminate between residents and 
nonresidents in the levying and collection 
of taxes. 

5. Federal preemption through the inter- 
state commerce clause. 

The first method enumerated above is the 
subject matter of the bills now before the 
subcommittee, 

The State of Connecticut has asked for 
a constitutional convention under the sec- 
ond method of approach. This ostensibly 
could take the matter out of the hands 
of Congress and place it before a conven- 
tion. However, there has not been a con- 
stitutional convention in the 169 years of 
our existence and, besides, 33 States must 
ask for it before one is in order. 

So far as I know, the interstate compact 
approach was first suggested on June 3, 1958, 
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at a hearing in Trenton, N.J., before the Com- 
mission on Out of State Taxation of New 
Jersey residents. In substance, the compact 
would grant the States the power to enter 
into agreements looking toward uniform tax 
treatment of nonresidents. It may be ar- 
gued by some that such an approach is 
unnecessary since the States now have the 
power to enter into such agreements. While 
this is doubtless true, I nonetheless feel that 
a compact arrangement could have salutary 
effect because it would permit the States to 
make bading agreements containing penalty 
and other provisions. In the event of a 
breach of the agreement by one of the par- 
ticipating States remedies, if it were so pro- 
vided in the agreement, could be brought 
in our courts. 

The fourth suggested approach concerns 
a national uniform law, As you know, we 
have many laws which are not Federal laws 
in the sense that they are enacted by Con- 
gress but are nevertheless national in scope 
in that they can affect all of the several 
States. Some of these laws are the Uniform 
Negotiable Instruments Act, the uniform ex- 
tradition laws, and the uniform reciprocal 
enforcement of support laws. These laws 
come about by the drafting of so-called 
model acts which contain standard provi- 
sions and which are submitted to the States 
for adoption by the State legislatures and, of 
course, are binding on all States which adopt 
them. In the past such laws haye been 
drafted by the Council of State Governments 
and by the American Law Institute. Cer- 
tainly, it is within the realm of possibility 
that these organizations working singly or 
in conjunction with each other, and with 


agencies of the Federal Government and/or 


the Congress, could promulgate a model act 
for uniform tax treatment of nonresidents 
with strong enforcement provisions so that 
the States would be required to give full 
credence to its provisions. 

The fifth suggestion, and one which in my 
opinion offers the best approach, is a Federal 
preemption law. Congress has plenary pow- 
ers over interstate commerce, In some areas 
it exercises exclusive and absolute control; in 
others it shares concurrent Jurisdiction with 
the States, and in still other areas it permits 
the States to occupy the field alone, It is 
my understanding that Congress under its 
interstate commerce power could deny to the 
States the right to tax the incomes of non- 
residents where the organizations that em- 
ploy them are engaged, either in whole or 
in part, in interstate commerce. It may be 
that the States should be denied this power 
of taxation absolutely. It may be that they 
should be denied it only in certain areas. 
I feel that this preemption approach merits 
serious study, looking toward Federal legis- 
lation which would restrict the States in 
this area of taxation so as to guarantee to 
nonresidents fair and equitable treatment. 

As you know, the Supreme Court recently 
handed down a decision holding, in line with 
its decision some 40 years earlier, that States 
may tax the incomes of foreign corporations 
on activities within the taxing State which 
are exclusively in furtherance of interstate 
commerce. (Northwestern States Portland 
Cement Co. v. Minnesota.) I have been ad- 
vised that the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee and the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, among others, have this decision 
under study. 

Mr. Chairman, this problem is not con- 
fined to New York, New Jersey, or Connecti- 
cut or to any_one region of the United States 


but is national in scope and effect. It af- 


fects all 49 States. It affects not only Min- 
nesota in the northwestern part of our coun- 
try, but it affects Georgia in the South, In 
recent months, newspapers have carried ac- 
counts of difficulties between Maryland and 
Virginia; Idaho and North Dakota have & 
similar problem. Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, as well as New Jersey and the city of 
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Philadelphia, are also engaged in controversy 

concerning the taxation of nonresidents. 

Mr. Chairman, the unfair and discrimina- 
tory actions now being imposed upon some 
of our citizens simply because their em- 
ployment requires them to cross State lines 
must cease. If the States are unwilling to 
work the problem out at the State level 
through agreements, compacts, uniform laws, 
or otherwise, then the Federal Government, 
through its powers of preemption or by con- 
Stitutional amendment, should bring about 
that which the States refuse or are incap- 
able of accomplishing. 

ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON ON PROPOSED CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO PROHIBIT 
Srates From Levyrnc Income TAXES on 
NONRESIDENTS (H.J, Res. 497, 85TH Conca.) 


PRO 


In legal theory the income tax is consid- 
ered to be a levy against the person, not 
against property or the process which creates 
the income. (Taxes (1955) 33: 375.) Being 
a personal tax it should be levied by the 
State of residence which provides protection 
and services to its inhabitants and to their 
property. 

It is incorrect to contend that the nonresi- 
dent receives the same benefits from the tax- 
ing State as do residents thereof. The non- 
Tesident does not avail himself of schools, 
hospitals, and kindred services that are af- 
forded in the taxing State. 

To require a nonresident to pay a con- 
tribution toward the expenses of a State 
in which he happens to earn money is to re- 
quire him to pay something which in public 
Policy and according to right and justice he 
does not owe. 

It is also contrary to the theory of State 
income tax that a tax should be levied on 
nonresidents in respect of any income they 
derive from property owned or business con- 
ducted in the State which imposes said tax. 
The tax is justified as a payment for personal 
benefits which residents of a State derive 
trom the government under which they are 
domiciled, and should not apply to nonresi-, 
dents, who must bo presumed to be taxed 
(and are taxed through various other forms 
Of taxation) for such benefits in the State 
Where they live. Any attempt to impose the 
tax upon income received by nonresidents 
from property situated, or business carried 
On, within the State changes the character 
Of the tax and converts it into a payment, 
Not for personal benefits derived by residents, 
but for benefits of a totally different nature 
such as business benefits, etc. These ob- 
Jections are not to be interpreted as meaning 
that a State cannot levy a tax for such 
benefits, but merely that it should not do 
80 in the form of a personal income tax. 

The contributions and services rendered 
by a multitude of nonresidents to the gen- 
eral business prosperty and productiveness 
of a State sceking to impose the income tax 

ely outweigh an expenses of police pro- 
tection afforded by the latter State, 

Only by adoption of a constitutional 
amendment will it be possible to end once 
and for all the inequities which result when 
the taxing State denies to nonresidents the 
same measure of deductions as it accords 
to residents. Litigation to remove this in- 
equity haying been unsuccessful, the pro- 
Posed amendment alone can be depended 
Upon to effect a much-needed reform 
(Charles Goodwin, Jr. v. New York State 
Taz Commission ((1955) 146 NYS 2d 172; 
(1956) 1. N.Y, 24 680; appeal dismissed 
(1956) 352 U.S. 805) ). 

Thus a nonresident earning the same sal- 
ary as a resident is denied the privilege ex- 
tended to the latter of claiming deductions 
or sums contributed to his church, for 
taxes paid on his residence, for medical ex- 

or for premiums paid for hospitali- 
zation insurance, for interest accruing on 
Mortgages or other evidences of indebted- 
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ness, or for capital losses incurred, The 
nonresident cannot take deductions for any 
of these outlays for the reason that they do 
not represent expenditures incurred in the 
taxing State or borne as part of the cost of 
earning income therein, As a consequence, 
a nonresident whose only source of income 
is his salary earned in the taxing State is 
compelled to pay a higher tax thereon than 
a resident of said State receiving the same 
amount of income. 

The need for the proposed amendment is 
not avoided by suggesting that inequities 
resulting from the taxation of nonresidents 
can be eliminated by the uniform levy by 
all States of income taxes applicable to in- 
comes of both nonresidents and residents. 
States whose citizens are unjustly treated 
by the tax laws of neighboring States are 
under no obligation to submit to dictation 
by the latter and to emulate the latter in 
the matter of tax legislation. Moreover, dis- 
crimination inflicted upon nonresidents by 
one State is not to be corrected by the adop- 
tion of retaliatory legislation by other 
States. 

Justification of the proposed amendment 
is not refuted by contending that discrimi- 
natory State taxation of the income of non- 
residents has been judicially sustained for 
almost 40 years, The Supreme Court ex- 
pressed its approval of such practice at a 
time when State income taxes virtually were 
a rarity. Upon reconsideration of such dis- 
ecriminatory taxation today, the Court might 
well be expected to reach a result in harmony 
with the spirit of the proposed amendment. 

By refusing to grant to nonresidents the 
same measure of deductions which they ex- 
tend to their own inhabitants the States 
levying taxes on personal income in effect 
are erecting discriminatory barriers to the 
free movement of citizens across State lines 
which the framers of the Constitution sought 
to guarantee through the privileges and im- 
munities clause of article 4 of the Consti- 
tution. Through discrimination in the 
measure of deductions, taxing States are 
making it impossible for out-of-State work- 
ers to obtain employment on the same terms 
of net remuneration as are available to their 
residents. 

CON 


Inasmuch as virtually all of the 31 States 
levying income taxes extend the same to non- 
residents, the only beneficiaries of the pro- 
posed amendment will be the nonresidents 
from the minority of States which levy no 
taxes on personal income. No comparable 
benefit will accrue to residents of income tax 
States who work and earn their living in 
States levying no income tax; for such resi- 
dents are taxed by the State of their domi- 
cile on their entire income from whatever 
source received. 

The proposed amendment is contrary to 
the spirit of the privileges and immunities 
clause of article 4 of the Constitution; for it 
would confer on nonresident employees most 
of the privileges of residents but exempt 
them from obligations borne by the latter. 

Nonresidents who enjoy the advantages of 
employment and the receipt of income 
within a State are morally as well as legally 
obligated to pay a quid pro quo in the form 
of a tax on income earned in such State. 

In subjecting nonresidents to income taxes 
the States are applying the same rule as is 
contained in the Federal income tax law pur- 
suant to which nonresident aliens and for- 
elgners are taxed on income from sources 
within the United States. 

The proposed amendment would adversely 
affect those States which, by reason of being 
highly industrialized or constituting finan- 
cial centers, serve as a source of livelihood 
for thousands of out-of-State commuters. 

Inasmuch as the principal grievance as- 
signed in support of the proposed amend- 
ment arises not out of the levy of an income 
tax on nonresidents but from alleged in- 
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equities in the deductions available respec- 
tively to residents and nonresidents, it is 
clear that the remedy sought to be invoked 
is in excess of that required. Mere amend- 
ment of State income tax legislation is 
primarily needed and this can be achieved 
through negotiations at the State level, 
rather than,by utilization of the difficult to 
obtain process of constitutional amendment. 

Thus defenses offered in support of this 
amendment would be eliminated f States 
taxing the income of nonresidents would per- 
mit the latter to claim deductions in the 
same ratio as their income received in the 
taxing State bears to their total income re- 
ceived from all sources. Under this statutory 
change, nonresidents earning their entire 
income in the taxing State would be eligible 
to claim all of the deductions hitherto ex- 
tended only to residents. Moreover, it has 
been estimated that the States effecting such 
amendment of their income tax laws would 
suffer no appreciable loss of revenue. 

The taxing States do not levy, as they do 
in the case of their own residents, on the en- 
tire income of nonresidents. It is, therefore, 
entirely appropriate and equitable for these 
States to withhold from nonresidents the 
same measure of deductions as are accorded 
to residents. The validity of this distinction 
in the measure of deductions granted has 
been upheld by the courts (Chas. Goodwin, 
Jr. v. New York State Tar Commission 
((1955) 146 N. v. S. 2d 172; (1956) 1 N.Y. 2d 
680; appeals dismissed (1956) 352 U.S. 805)). 

If State A imposes no tax on the income 
of its own residents, why should the latter, 
who carry on their business or earn their 
livelihood in State B in competition with 
citizens of State B, be exempt from taxation 
on income by State B? To erect such ex- 
emption into a general rule would result 
not only to the disadvantage of citizens of 
State B but would encourage every citizen 
of State B who desired to excape taxes to 
transfer his legal residence to a country home 
in State A, 

Irrespective of his place of domicile the 
owner of income-producing property or the , 
recipient of income within a State has the 
right to call upon the government of that 
State for protection of his rights. Accord- 
ingly, he is under a corresponding obligation 
to pay taxes, including Income taxes, to de- 
fray the cost of such protection. 

In seeking to recover revenues lost by 
adoption of the proposed amendment States 
might be encouraged to levy novel taxes on 
business establishments which would have 
the effect of discouraging them from hiring 
out-of-State employees. 

Of the 31 States levying taxes on personal 
income all but 2 grant their residents a 
credit for taxes levied on them as nonresi- 
dents by other States. Hence the burden 
alleged to be produced by multiple taxation 
is grossly exaggerated. 

For almost 40 years collection of State in- 
come taxes from nonresidents has been 
sustained as constitutional (Travis v. Yale 
and Towne Mjg. Co. (1920) 252 U.S. 60)). 
The proposed amendment thus would over- 
turn a mode of taxation that has met the 
test of time. 


Discrimination in the Labor Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1959 
Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


er, the following clipping, “Mitchell Says 
Discrimination Will Lead to Labor 
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Shortage,” appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of April 15, 1959. The 
following day there appeared in the 
same newspaper an editorial Secretary 
Mitchell’s Good Cause.” 

Booker T. Washington placed primary 
emphasis on raising the economic status 
of his race feeling, I believe, that by 
doing this there lay the best opportunity 
for raising its entire social status. 

It has been a source of real concern 
to me that Jim Crowism in the labor 
field has been soft-pedaled by some of 
loudest proclaimers of the need for a 
better social status for our minority 
groups. I think more emphasis needs to 
be directed here. 

I commend Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
for his efforts. I am pleased that St. 
Louis was chosen as one of the first 
cities in which to establish an advisory 
council to help the President’s Commit- 
tee on Equal Job Opportunities in Gov- 
ernment Contracts. The eight St. 
Louisans named on this Committee are 
all outstanding citizens. A good job 
should be the result. I commend the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch for the space 
given to one news article and the fine 
editorial comment. 

There is more room for improvement 
in the area of equal job opportunities in 
the St. Louis area than in many of the 
cities in the Deep South. Management. 
labor, Goverment, and private citizens 
have a big and important job to do 
both from a human and social stand- 
point as well as from the standpoint of 
good economics. 

The articles follow: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Apr. 15, 
1959 
MITCHELL Says DISCRIMINATION WILL LEAD TO 

LABOR SHORTAGE—LABOR SECRETARY SPEAKS 

Hene—Cires WASTE CAUSED BY REJECTION 

OF MINORITIES, OLDER WORKERS 

The United States faces a critical man- 
power shortage unless employers stop dis- 
criminatory policies that waste a large part 
of the potential work force, Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell warned here today. 

Mitchell, Vice Chairman of the President's 
Committee on Government Contracts, spoke 
at a luncheon sponsored by labor and man- 
agement at Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson. 

He called for a halt on limitations that 
have been imposed by employers on minority 
groups, older workers and women. He asked 
that employees be given training that will 
permit them to keep up with the industrial 
age. 

ms _ MUST ADJUST POLICIES f 

The employer, Mitchell said, will have to 
adjust his personnel policies to the changing 
nature of the work force, just as the worker 
must be prepared to adjust his skills to the 
changing nature of his employment. 

Mitchell said the employer must be ready 
to judge each applicant—whether he is over 
45 or not, whether he is colored or not—on 
the individual's ability and qualifications for 
the job. 

“And after he opens premium jobs to 
minority-group workers, he is going to have 
to be ready to give them the same kind of 
training and opportunity that he often re- 
served in former times for the white male 
under 45 years of age.” 

Displaying charts as he discussed the fu- 
ture in terms of production and manpower, 
Mitchell said the population of the United 
States was expected to exceed 194 million 
by 1965, and will need more than $560 billion 
annually in goods and services. 
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The population in 1955 was 165 million 
and the 1955 production of goods and services 
was $391 billion, he said. The increase in 
national output by 1965, he pointed out, will 
be an astonishing 40 percent. 

The labor force can be expected to reach 
the necessary 79 million by 1965, Mitchell 
said, but the question is whether they will 
be the highly skilled, highly trained workers 
that are needed. He foresaw failure unless 
changes were made. 

NO INCREASE IN CRAFTSMEN. 


Mitchell said it was shocking to note that 
between 1951 and 1956 there was no increase 
in skilled craftsmen in the American labor 
force. Even more shocking, he said, is the 
lack of interest shown by young people in 
such occupations. 

“Of the 10 million additional workers who 
will be in the labor force in 1965,” he said, 
“most will be women and older workers, with 
the remainder being young boys between 14 
and 24. There will be almost no change in 
the number of men in the central working 
ages between 25 and 44.” 

Mitchell said the United States was going 
to have to come to terms with the realities 
of our economic system and the ideals of our 
ocial system. 

Joint sponsors of the luncheon were the 
Chamber of Commerce of Metropolitan 
St. Louis and the St. Louis Labor Council. 
This afternoon Mitchell was scheduled to 
meet with representatives of 40 St. Louis 
civic organizations. 


OVERSEE CLAUSE 


The Committee on Government Contracts 
was established by President Eisenhower to 
oversee compliance with the nondiscrimina- 
tion clause in Federal contracts. Chairman 
is Vice President RICHARD M. NIXON. 

Federal agency contract compliance of- 
ficers from Southwestern States are meeting 
with committee members. Compliance of- 
ficers are responsible for seeing to it that 
workers on Government contracts are not 
discriminated against because of race, color, 
creed, or national origin. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mitchell announced today the formation 
of a St. Louls Advisory Council to help the 
President's Committee in assuring equal job 
opportunities on Government contract work 
in the St. Louis area. He named eight mem- 
bers, as follows: 

Howard F. Baer, president of A. S. Aloe Co.: 
Mrs. Irvin Bettman, Jr., civic leader; Joseph 
Clark, president of the St. Louls Labor Coun- 
cil; the Reverend John Hicks, pastor of Union 
ors poten Methodist Church; Morton D. May, 
president of May Department Stores; J. Wes- 
ley McAfee, president of Union Electric Co.; 
William Orthwein, vice president of McDon- 
nell Aircraft Co.; and the Very Reverend Paul 
C. Reinert, S.J., president of St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 

Mitchell challenged Congress to take fa- 
vorable action on Mr. Eisenhower's proposal 
that a Commission on Equal Job Opportu- 
nity Under Government Contracts be estab- 
lished with statutory authority. The pres- 
ent Committee was set up by Executive order. 

“Equal opportunity is the will of the 
American people,” Mitchell said. III be 
interested in seeing what this Democratic- 
controlled Congress does." 

At a breakfast press conference, Mitchell 
said the Committee had authority to cancel 
a Government contract if an employer failed 
to comply but had never done so. The Com- 
mittee was set up in 1953. 

“We have never had to execute a cancel- 
lation clause, and I hope we never will,” 
he said. “We have yet to find, on sitting 
down, an absolute refusal to try to work 
something out.” 

“The Committee operates on the theory 
that its objectives can be accomplished by 
education and persuasion,” he said. He said 
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complaints of discrimination in the St, Louis 
area had been no heavier, as far as he can 
tell, than elsewhere. 

Secretary Mitchell was asked to comment 
on the resignation of his fellow Cabinet 
member, John Foster Dulles. “He is a re- 
markable man,“ he said. “It is a great loss.“ 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Apr. 16. 
1959 


SECRETARY MITCHELL'S GOOD CAUSE 


On his St, Louis visit, Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell addressed himself to a subject in 
the field of labor relations which will receive 
inevitably increasing attention, This is the 
need for the elimination of discriminatory 
practices in the employment of workers. 

The Labor Secretary dealt particularly with 
the justice of hiring workers without regard 
for race or color. He is Vice Chairman un- 
der Vice President Nixon of the President's 
Committee on Government Contracts and in 
the field of such contracts discrimination 18 
most often practiced along racial lines, But 
he concerned himself also with discrimina- 
tion based on age, on sex, and membership 
in minority groups. These arbitrary pro- 
scriptions against certain kinds of workers, 
whatever the basis, are an economic: waste, 
as Mr. Mitchell said. 

But it is more than economic waste. It is 
Tank injustice. No one’s color, any more 
than his national origin or his membership 
in a minority group; should determine where 
he can work or what he can do, Nor should 
a worker’s sex continue to control employ- 
ment. Fairness and simple justice require 
that the test be the worker's ability and 
capacity to do what is required. 

Secretary Mitchell's antidiscrimination 
travels over the country, like the conferences 
of civic, religious, educational, and labor 
leaders he is assembling in Washington, are 
in the best of causes. They bring the 
American dream of equal opportunity closer 
to realization, 


France and Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS F 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
showing some historical facts of French 
experiments in price control, from the 
Wall Street Journal, of April 20: 

FOURTEEN CENTS 

In France between 1666 ànd 1730—as John 
Chamberlain reminds us in his new book, 
“The Roots of Capitalism"—it took more 
than 2,000 pages to print the government 
rules established for the textile industry 
alone. 

For breaking just those regulations gov- 
erning printed calicos some 16,000 people 
were either executed or killed in fights with 
government agents. 

In one area of France, on a single occasion, 
77 people were sentenced to be hanged for 
violating various economic regulations, 58 
to be broke on the wheel, 631 to be sent to 
the galleys. 

Such were some of the fruits of mercan- 
tilism, one form of suffocating economic 
statism or planned economy. It was a sys- 
tem against which Adam Smith and others 
in effect rebelled by figuring out that the 
explosive energies of the private entrepre- 
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neur, once released, would be far more en- 
richening to a nation and its citizens than 
any kind of government paternalism or di- 
rection, 

Now no reasonable person would contend 
that we have a merchantilist system in the 
United States today. Indeed, the economic 
history of this country has been a triumph- 
ant vindication of the theory that the un- 
fettered individual is the only workable en- 
Eine of affluence. 

But as to the direction in which we some- 
times seem to be heading, one may well 
wonder. 

We have a farm economy directed by the 
Government, complete with controls; the 
farmer can be punished for doing perfectly 
Nermal and rational things. To take an- 
Other area, how many thousand pages does 
it take to print all the State and Federal 
regulations hog-tying the railroads? Other 
businesses are also enmeshed in Government 
edicts, not least including the crazy-quilt 
of tax regulations. : 

Today in Washington there is ominous 
talk—and even specific bills—that could lead 
to direct Federal controls on wages and 
Prices. And in California, a man has been 
jailed for the crime of selling bottles of 

Itzer tablets 14 cents below the State 
fair-trade price set by the manufacturer. 

This last—the application of mercantil- 
ism to the distributive system—now threat- 
ens on a national scale. The Harris bill be- 
fore Congress would permit manufacturers 
Of trade-marked products to fix the retail 
Prices of their goods; it would apply to all 
Such goods in interstate commerce and 
Supersede State laws. 

In short, this measure is nothing more 
nor less than a massive assault on price 
Competition in the entire United States. 
Various Government agencies vigorously op- 
Pose it, citing such sensible and obvious 
Points as that price-fixing contradicts the 
Whole idea of a free economy, that the bill 
Would boost the cost of living for consumers 
and handicap small businesses, and that it is 
in all probability unconstitutional. 

To which might be added the observation 
that efforts of this kind violate the right of 
the individual to dispose of his property as 
he sees fit—and property rights were one of 
the things for which the Revolution was 
fought. Compounding the immorality is 
the fact that violators of this violation of 
human rights would be subject to punish- 
ment. 

Jet this monstrosity, or one like it, is 

lieved to have an excellent chance of ap- 
Proval by Congress. And that is the really 
disturbing thing—that men in this of all 
countries have succeeded so well in unlearn- 
ing the plain lessons of history. In this fair 
trade thing as in so many other forms of 
Government regulation, they are seeking to 
Smother the very individual energies which 
haye made the Nation prosper. 

What they seem chiefiy to forget is what 
both early 18th century France and the man 

the California jail in 1959 so clearly 
Attest: To extinguish economic freedom 1s 
also to snuff out the fires of political liberty. 


A Good Neighbor: Senator Humphrey 
on Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


oot: PORTER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
Niversity of Florida on April 3 of this 
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year the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota, the Honorable Husert H. 
HUMPHREY, delivered a speech on Latin 
America. 

It is exceptional. It is a brilliant 
résumé of the existing problems between 
the governments of Latin America and 
the Government of the United States. 

The Senator has come to grips with 
the central issues involved without the 
cliches and generalities so prevalent in 
discussions of Latin America. 

Under a previous consent, I am in- 
cluding the text of Senator HUMPHREY'S 
statement in the appendix of the REC- 
ORD? 

A New ERA FOR LATIN AMERICA 
(Address prepared for delivery by Senator 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, Uni- 

versity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla., Friday 

night, April 3, 1959) 

Tonight I might have selected as my topic 
the Berlin crisis, the troubled Middle East 
or the vexing problem of attempting to con- 
trol the nuclear arms race. But I have 
chosen intead to talk about Latin America 
and U.S, policy toward her Latin American 
neighbors. Since the end of World War II 
we have been preoccupied with a series of 
crises on the periphery of the Communist 
empire—Greece, Berlin, Korea, Indochina, 
Suez, Quemoy, Lebanon, and again Berlin. 
In the meantime, the seemingly less pre- 
carious situation in Latin America went al- 
most unnoticed. 

It took the demonstrations against Vice 
President Nixon last spring to explode any 
remaining illusions about the state of our 
Latin American relations. The plain truth 
is that today inter-American relations are 
in a more critical stage than they have been 
at any time in the past three decades, 

At this point, I would like to pause to pay 
tribute to the University of Florida, one of 
the few U.S. universities which has a well- 
rounded Latin American studies program. 
Recently, the Hispanic Foundation of the 
Library of Congress surveyed universities 
across the country to find out which ones 
offered Latin American studies. I am told 
that only eight universities fall into cate- 
gory I, that is, ones which offer a well- 
staffed, well-rounded course of study about 
Latin America. The University of Florida is 

one of these eight, Florida's awareness of 

the importance of inter-American under- 
standing also has been reflected in the 
thoughtful and persistent efforts of Senator 
SmatTHers to bring attention to the realities 
of our foreign policy in Latin America. 

We are now on the threshold of the 69th 
anniversary of the Organization of American 
States. It has long been customary at this 
time of the year to extol pan-American 
peace, solidarity, and cooperation. Such ora- 
tory now would be a gratuitous gesture. It 
is dangerous to perpetuate comfortable 
fictions about a bond that has been broken. 
The firet prerequisite of a responsible and 
effective policy toward Latin America is a 
willingness to face the facts, however un- 
pleasant they may be. 

OUR STAKE IN LATIN AMERICA 


There is no disagreement on the im- 
portance of cordial, cooperative relations 
with our 20 sister Republics, Everyone 
agrees that strategically, ICBM's notwith- 
standing, Latin America remains one of the 
key foundations of our defense shield. Po- 
litically, close and harmonious relations with 
the Latin American people, who now number 
over 180 million, add to the free world's 
strength in the larger issues of the cold 
War. 

Economically, the American Republics 
constitute a vital ingredient in our own 
well-being. The area is second only to 
Europe as a purchaser of our exports. 
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Twenty-five percent of all our go 
there. In 1957 this meant the sale of 
$560 million worth of automobiles and parts, 
of $445 million worth of chemicals, $135 


- million of medicines, $121 million of edible 


animal products, and so on across the board 
of U.S. products, Latin American pur- 
chases add up to a lot of jobs for a lot 
of people in the United States. At the 
same time, imports from south of the Rio 
Grande consist of many strategic minerals 
as well as materials essential to our peace- 
time industries. U.S. private investments in 
the area now total over $9 billion, more than 
in any other region of the world. 

Why, then, have relations deteriorated? 

CRISIS POLICY S 

Part of the responsibility lies in our pre- 
occupation with Europe, the Middle East, and 
Asia. While attention to these yital areas is 
understandable, the resulting neglect of 
Latin America cannot be justified. The per- 
sonal diplomacy of the administration has 
also tended in the same direction, With 
all decisionmaking power concentrated in 
Secretary Dulles, the less precarious situa- 
tion in Latin America got shoved into the 
background until it too became a crisis. 
Up until the recent disturbances, I am told, 
Foreign Service officers working in Latin 
America were somehow considered to be 
occupying second-class positions. 

TAKING LATIN AMERICA FOR GRANTED 

The good-nelghbor policy itself may be 
partly to blame for the assumption that 
nothing much could go wrong within our 
hemisphere. Latin American representatives 
tried to make their grievances heard through 
proper channels and at stated conferences. 
Often their warnings and protests were bit- 
ter. But the good-neighbor policy had been 
so successful in cementing United States- 
Latin American relations that long after its 
demise an aura of good will lingered on, 
hiding the grim realities underneath. The 
hangover from the good-neighbor policy 
seems to have created an impression in the 
United States that the Latin American re- 
publics were solidly with us, no matter what 
we did or did not do. 


LATIN-AMERICAN REVOLUTIONS 


The attitude of taking Latin America for 
granted is only part of the growing estrange- 
ment between the United States and Latin 
America. I think that our gravest error has 
been a misreading of the revolution gripping 
the region. Some people are prone to dis- 
miss Latin American revolts as mere changes 
in the palace guard, while others see Com- 
munist influence in every upheaval, These 
stereotypes can be our undoing. 

Today, the nations to the south are in the 
midst of an epic social revolution. We and 
the Communists have vied with each other 
in telling people the world over that they no 
longer have to live out their lives in hope- 
less misery. The peoples of Latin America 
took us at our word. 

They want an end to semifeudal condi- 
tions in which 5 percent of the population 
owns 80 to 90 percent of the land; in which a 
handful of nationals and foreigners live In 
luxury while the majority live in squalor; in 
which disease strikes down their children, and 
hunger and ignorance perpetuate their 
slavery; in which the wealthy minority joins 
with the army to keep things just as they are. 

Many thousands of Latin Americans have 
risked exile, imprisonment, torture, and death 
to achieve responsible governments, respon- 
sive to the needs of their people. These cou- 
rageous people usually come from the classes 
that produce political leadership—students, 
union leaders, professional and business men. 
The rash of revolutions that toppled tyran- 
nies in Argentina, Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Cuba attests to their determination to 
achieve freedom and bread. 
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THE LATIN AMERICAN IMAGE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

In the midst of that upheaval, which we 
above all other peoples should be able to 
understand and to sympathize with, the 
United States has somehow managed to ap- 
pear callous and indifferent. While we 
have eagerly sought Latin American support 
to stop the spread of Communist tyranny, 
we have demonstrated a peculiar noncha- 
lance toward despotisms of the home-grown 


variety. 
In 1954 Secretary Dulles took time to fly 


to the ninth Inter-American Conference in’ 


Caracas to press for an inter-American dec- 
laration against Communist intervention in 
the Western Hemisphere. That very same 
year we bestowed the Legion of Merit on 
Pérez Jiménez then the hated dictator of 
Venezuela. The incredible citation reads in 

“To H. E. Marcos Pérez Jiménez, President 
of the Republic of Venezuela for the excep- 
tional nature of his outstanding accomplish- 
ments. His Excellency, as President of the 
Republic of Venezuela and previously, has 
demonstrated a spirit of friendship and co- 
operation with the United- States. The 
sound economic, financial, and foreign in- 
vestment policies advocated and pursued by 
his administration have contributed greatly 
to the economic well-being of his country, 
and to the rapid development of its tre- 
mendous resources. These policies, judi- 
ciously combined with a far reaching public 
works have remarkably improved 
its education, sanitation, transportation, 
housing, and other important basic facil- 
ities.” 

Shortly after our tribute to Pérez Jiménez, 
the Archbishop of Caracas dared to denounce 
the tyrant in a pastoral letter, and thousands 
of ed Venezuelans hazarded their 
lives to get rid of the bloody oppressor upon 
whom we had lavished praise. 

On January 10, 1958—just 13 days before 
unarmed men, women, and children rose 
heroically against the brutal Venezuelan 
dictatorship—the man who had been our 
Ambassador to Venezuela from 1951 to 
1956 wrote from his new post in Turkey to 
the dictator's savage secret-police chief con- 
gratulating him for putting down the first 
abortive revolt. The letter, on Foreign Serv- 
ice stationery, came to light after the demo- 
cratic revolution. 

These incidents are, unfortunately, not 
isolated. Our Defense Department, in the 
middle of the Cuban revolt, decorated the 
officer who had commanded air raids against 
the Cuban people. We kept up a stream of 
armaments to Batista long after it had be- 
come apparent that he was using them 
against his own people, contrary to the terms 
of our defense agreement. 

The Communists, of course, are getting a 
lot of mileage out of such errors. But we 
must face up to the fact that our own ac- 
tions, not Communist propaganda, have cre- 
ated throughout Latin America an image of 
the United States as a nation selfishly en- 
grossed in defending its own freedoms but 
heedless of the aspirations of others. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IS SERIOUS 


U.S, official attitudes with regard to Latin 
America's economic problems have deepened 
the estrangement between us. 

Our economic attitudes toward Latin 
America have created the image of the 
United States are arrogant, paternal, inter- 
ested primarily in promoting the interests 
of US. investors, and unconcerned for the 
well-being of ordinary human beings. It is 
painful to think that the generous impulse 
of the United States, which first created the 
idea of technical assistance in Latin America 
in 1942, now seems so perverted, 

As you know, all the American Republics, 
to a greater or less degree, fall into the cate- 
gory of underdeveloped countries. All are 
dependent on the expert of one, or at best 
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a few, commodities to earn the foreign ex- 
change to buy vital necessities and to finance 
economic development. 

Any downswing in the world price or de- 
mand for their few exports plays havoc with 
their Income. This uncertainty makes de- 
velopment planning exceedingly difficult. 

With an average annual per capita income 
of less than $300, some areas in Latin Amer- 
ica are hard pressed to maintain even this 
low living standard in the face of a rapidly 
growing population, 

Our neighbors have not been sitting on 
their hands walting for assistance. Ninety 
percent of the capital invested in the area 
is Latin America’s own. The reserves ac- 
cumulated from the sale of raw materials 
during World War II, made possible a spurt 
of development in the region. From 1945 to 
1953 the average per capita Income rose at 
the rate of 3.3 percent a year, and Mexico, 
for example, achieved a rate twice as great. 
After 1952, with reserves depleted and the 
price and demand for Latin America’s prin- 
cipal ‘products on the decline, the accelerated 
rate of development ground to a halt. 

Responsible leaders in Latin America are 
worrled. On the one hand they have popu- 
lations awakened from centuries of apathy 
who are demanding a better deal in life. On 
the other hand, the ubiquitous Communists 
are there, dangling tempting promises before 
the eyes of the underprivileged. Democratic 
leaders in Latin America know that they 
must produce some tangible results, that they 
must provide some hope for a better future, 
if democratic government is to endure. 


THE U.S. RESPONSE HAS BEEN AMBIGUOUS 


On the question of Latin America’s eco- 
nomic development the United States has 
presented an ambiguous picture. Latin 
Americans understood and welcomed Secre- 
tary Marshall's stirring declaration at Har- 
vard University 12 years ago: “Our policy is 
directed not against any country or doctrine, 
but against hunger, poverty, desperation, 
and chaos.” Hunger, poverty, desperation 
and chaos well described Latin American 
conditions. And, we encouraged the Latin 
Americans to look almost exclusively to us 
for assistance, 

We then proceeded to provide billions in 
aid to Europe and Asia. To Latin American 
pleas for assistance, we replied with advice 
that they should look to private investments 
and private enterprise as the principal 
channel for their funds. In 1956 Senator 
SMATHERS proposed an amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act to provide a special 
fund for loans for Latin America for health, 
education and sanitation projects, This pro- 
posal met with resistance from the State 
Department on the grounds that private cap- 
ital was doing a good enough job. I am 
happy to say that Congress passed the 
amendment in spite of State Department 
resistance. È 

The frequent reiteration that private capi- 
tal would meet Latin American requirements 
insulted and irritated our neighbors. We 
Americans like our system of free enterprise. 
It has worked for us, although not in the 
simon-pure form that some people like to 
pretend. Latin Americans, on the other 
hand, have some sour memories of the rob- 
ber-baron type investments, both domestic 
and foreign, which we ourselves have long 
since ceased to tolerate. 

In addition to historical differences, the 
advice ignored the plain fact that private 
enterprise goes In to make a profit, and will 
hardly be attracted when the basic sinews of 
a national economy—such as roads, power 
and sanitation facilities—are lacking. 

Moreover, overdependence in private in- 
vestment results in a piecemeal approach to 
economic development as private funds hap- 
hazardly move into a mine here and a fac- 
tory there. Latin Americans point out that 
in their urgent circumstances they cannot 
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wait for the trickle-down theory to maybe 
work. 
THE U.S. CHANGE OF HEART 

It took the violent outbursts against Vice 
President Nrxon to make us conscious of the 
gravity of the Latin American situation. On 
March 10 last the Department of. State 
announced a change of heart, as follows: 

“Not only must account be taken of the 
private capital and technical know-how re- 
quired to cteate employment for those who 
today are underemployed or unemployed, but 
also of the need to create new jobs for an 
even larger number of workers. In addition 
to the expansion of industry and agricul- 
ture which this implies, very large additional 
amounts of public funds will be required for 
facilities which only governments can pro- 
vide; for example, highways, sanitation facili- 
ties, hospitals, and schools.” 

The recognition that Latin American grow- 
ing pains differ from ours and our conse- 
quent abandonment, of inflexible doctrinaire 
principles should open the way for better 
inter-American understanding. 

Along the new guidelines positive steps are 
In progress. The administration has finally 
announced that it will support an Inter- 
American Development Bank, something the 
Latin Americans have been urging for years 
and we have been resisting for years. We 
have agreed to consult with the Republics 
before making decisions which could affect 
their principal exports. We have indicated 
a willingness to take a fresh look at efforts 
to deal with instability and fluctuation in 
the commodity market. We have lent our 
support to the idea of regional markets 
within Latin America. 

In short, we have recognized the magni- 
tude of Latin America’s problem and have 
agreed to cooperate with our neighbors in 
finding solutions. 

A NINE-POINT PROGRAM FOR IMPROVING LATIN 
AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Latin America, as population zooms, as 
industrial development spreads, and hope 
and impatience mingle, is going to be & 
cauldron of competing political ideologies. 
We should welcome this development, not 
fear it. - 

In no region of the world have we deeper 
historical traditions to build upon, It was 
with the Latin American Republics that we 
first developed the idea of regional coopera- 
tion, The bold idea of mutual cooperation 
to attack disease, illiteracy, and poverty was 
born within the inter-American family- 
These are the people who wept unashamedly 
when Franklin Delano Roosevelt died. 

Today in Latin America there are many 
leaders who understand and admire our 
democratic system and want to develop 
something comparable in their own coun- 
tries. I know of an American who, while 
attending the inauguration last month of 
the democratically elected President of 
Venezuela, was asked on three separate occa- 
sions by newly elected Venezuelan congress 
men how they could get hold of a copy of 
the “Jefferson Manual of Rules for the House 
of Representatives.” 

Our traditions of individual freedom and 
eoncern for ordinary human beings were 
once the cornerstone of our successful Latin 
American policy. Now, to Latin Americans, 
these much admired beliefs seem to stop at 
the border. While we caution our neighbors 
about Communist activities and Communist 
infiltration, we appear peculiarly cold toward 
the Latin American yearning to achieve 
genuine civil liberties. 

The recent steps taken by the administra- 
tion to repair our tottering Latin American 
policy should be applauded. They are steps 
in the right direction, but they will not be 
enough if the escalator of history is going 
faster in the opposite direction, We must 
replace our massive indifference to Latin 


1959 
American aspirations with massive coopera- 
tion. 


The Latin American situation cries out for 
imaginative, long-range planning, rather 
than the hurried, patch-up measures after 
an explosion has occurred. 

A coordinated program on the order of 
the Marshall plan would give the Latin 
Americans new hope of attaining bread and 
freedom. The possibilities of such an effort 
should be explored carefully, not primarily 
as an anti-Communist stratagem, but be- 
Cause it is good for Latin America and for 
the United States. We should not be 
ashamed of our humanitarian tradition. 
Nor should we be embarrassed if humani- 
tarian and security objectives sometimes 
- coincide in our national policy. 

In conclusion, I should like to propose a 
nine-point program for improving United 
States-Latin American relations. I believe 
this program is realistic and workable and in 
harmony with the best interests of our 
country and of our 20 sister republics. 

First. The United States should increase 
the volume of ita economic aid in support of 
Latin American efforts to develop diversified 
and viable economics so they will not be 
dependent, as they now are, on a few com- 
modities. Requests for loans from the De- 
velopment Loan Fund and the Export- 
Import Bank should be dealt with expedi- 

tlously and sympathetically. We should co- 
operate fully with the new Inter-American 
Development Institution. The proposed 
Corps of technical experts within the insti- 
tute could help the smaller, inexperienced 
countries draw up coordinated development 
p 


ians. 

Second, The United States should accele- 
Tate and strengthen its program of technical 
assistance in agriculture, health, education, 
Vocational training, and public administra- 
tion. The time has come to recapture the 
Original fervor of President Truman's bold 
new p. which was widely hailed in 
Latin America when it was first announced 
& decade ago. 

Third. The United States should support 
Vigorously the current moves within Latin 

ica to establish regional markets. The 
elimination of inter-American trade barriers 
Would broaden markets for Latin American 
Products and make low-cost manufacturing 
feasible, both indispensable prerequisites to 
diversification and economic growth. 

Fourth. The United States should review 
its trade and tariff policies as they affect im- 
Ports from Latin America, It is self-defeat- 

for us to provide economic assistance 
With one hand and take it away with the 
Other by short sighted trade restrictions. 
If policies designed to strengthen our trade 
With Latin America cause hardship to any 
domestic industry, the Government has a 
Tesponsibility to aid those so affected. (I 
Tecently cosponsored an amendment in the 
Senate to the Area Redevelopment Act (S. 
722) to make such aid possible, but unfor- 
3 it did not pass the committee 


Fifth, The United States should give 
Wholehearted support to the health programs 
Under the direction of the Pan American 
Sanitary Organization, Widespread disease 
Which stalks Latin America is a tremendous 
fconomic drain as well as a human tragedy. 
Investment in health is perhaps the cheap- 
est, most effective investment we can make 
in the future of the Western Hemisphere, 

Sixth. The United States should deyelop a 
bold and imaginative program of student 
and cultural exchange. 

We need to reexamine our methods of 
Screening Latin American scholarship re- 
tipients. Too frequently the test has been 
8 friendliness of the recipient toward the 

nited States. Young Latin Americans of 
So-called leftist tendencies have been ex- 
cluded, when they are often the very ones 
Who would benefit most from the program, 


`~ wounded inter-American relations. 
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Seventh. The U.S. press, radio, and TV, 
networks should give wider and better bal- 
anced news coverage of Latin American af- 
fairs. This, of course, is something our Goy- 
ernment can do little about. But it ts 
essential that the American people have a 
continuous report and interpretation of 
Latin American developments if they are to 
understand the magnitude of the problems 
in that region and what we are asked to sup- 
port. When news of revolutions and execu- 
tions dominate our newspapers, It is hard for 
the American taxpayer to form an under- 
standing of the underlying realities in the 
20 American republics, and of our interest 
in them. 

Eighth. The United States should thor- 
oughly reappraise its military assistance pro- 
gram in Latin America. What we have given 
one nation for hemispheric defense has often 
provoked demands by another for an equal 
amount of aid. Great care should be taken 
not to encourage this type of arms race, 
which Latin American governments can 1l- 
afford. We should give greater attention to 
the coordination. of military policy and strat- 
egy in the hemisphere. This might well 
result in a decrease in the requirements of 
national military establishments. 

Further, our military assistance to certain 
dictatorial governments has raised the ques- 
tion of whose freedom those governments are 
defending. The use by Batista of U.S, sup- 
plied armaments against his own people, 
contrary to stipulations of our defense 
treaty, has greatly damaged U.S. prestige 
throughout Latin America. It makes little 
sense to speak of hemisphere defense while 
arming a tyrant who uses weapons to intimi- 
date his own people. 

Ninth. The United States should lend its 
support to the idea of regional arms control, 
Last year Costa Rica submitted such a plan 
to the Organization of American States and 
received nominal support from the U.S. dele- 
gation. Our Government should now press 
for the consideration of the Costa Rican plan 
or some similar project, at the eleventh 
inter-American conference to be held at 
Quito next year. 

The quality of our overall policy toward 
Latin America will be determined not only 
by what we do, but by how we do It. 

Unless we pursue our policies with a gen- 
uine interest in the. welfare of our fellow 
human beings, they will do little to heal our 
The 
steps already taken by the Department of 
State, many of them complete reversals of 
former policy, will avail us little if they are 
done reluctantly and only under Latin Amer- 
ican pressure. 

We must, if we are to recapture the warm 
bonds of friendship which characterized the 
best days of the good- neighbor policy, 
breathe into inter-American cooperation that 
intangible spirit which then characterized 
our relations—a deep-rooted conviction that 
the Western Hemisphere can, indeed it must, 
be a New World where freedom and oppor- 
tunity flourish. 


Qualities Needed for the Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an article from the April 10, 1959, num- 
ber of the Commonweal, in which Dr. 
Joseph F. Mefiez, associate professor of 
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political science at Loyola University and 
a distinguished constituent, discusses the 
qualities need in a member of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and 
what constitutes judicial temperament. 
Professor Mefiez’s longer article entitled 
“A Brief in Defense of the Supreme 
Court” will shortly be published by the 
Northwestern Law Review. His article 
in the Commonweal follows: 
WHOSE JUDICIAL TEMPERAMENT 
(By Joseph F. Meñez) 

There has hardly been a time in its his- 
tory when the Supreme Court has not been 
in the middle of controversy, when some 
group or other did not want to reform“ or 
“curb” it. The Court today is under fire. 
Southerners haye revolted because of the 
desegregation decision; Congressmen believe 
that the Court is exceeding the 10th amend- 
ment and encroaching, as in the Watkins 
case, they say, on Congress itself; anti-Com- 
munists believe the Court is “soft” on com- 
munism; the State supreme court justices 
recently blasted the Court for “judicially 
legislating"; and President Eisenhower him- 
self has intimated that some recent deci- 
sions are hard to understand. 

A good deal of the current criticism is con- 
cerned with “judiclal temperament." Ac- 
cording to the critics, the members of the 
Court lack it. But what does “judicial tem- 
perament“ mean? What measurement does 
the President use in appointing a Supreme 
Court Justice? Is the measurement the 
same for the Senate in confirming him? 
Does the public at large, as well as special 
organizations as different as the American 
Bar Association, the American Civil Liberties 
Union, or the US. Chamber of Commerce, 
have a still different measurement? 

A further complicatién is that the ap- 
pointment must be judged in terms of what 
one expects the Court's role to be in a demo- 
cratic society, Should the Court be judici- 
ally activist or nonactivist? Should it trans- 
fer the standards of the Bill of Rights—now 
applicable largely to the National Govern- 
ment—to the States as well? Should it re- 
strict the conception of judicial review, in 
Justice Robert's phrase, to the laying of the 
Constitution which is invoked beside the 
statute which is challenged * * * to decide 
whether the latter squares with the former” 
or expand it and assert with Chief Justice 
Earl Warren that the “beginning of Justice 
is the capacity to generalize and make objec- 
tive one’s private sense of wrong?” 

The Constitution does not help, since it 
says nothing about judicial qualifications, 
and what might be judicial temperament to 
one President, or Senate, or generation 
might not be to another. When, for in- 
stance, Louis D. Brandeis’ name was before 
the Senate for confirmation, he was opposed 
by seven past presidents of the American 
Bar Association. And, heading a list of 55 
distinguished Bostonians in opposition to 
Brandeis, President Lowell, of Harvard said: 
“We do not believe that Mr. Brandeis has 
the judicial temperament and capacity which 
should be required tn a Judge of the Supreme 
Court.” 

With the exception of his fourth appointee, 
Charles E. Whittaker, President Eisenhower's 
appointments to the Court have been harshly 
dealt with by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Chief Justice Earl Warren was not only 
accused of having insufficient legal ability to 
be a Chief Justice but it was suggested that 


he followed the Marxist line. Justice John 


Marshall Harlan's confirmation was shame- 
fully delayed because of guilt by association. 
His grandfather (of the same name) dis- 
sented in Plessy v. Ferguson with the electri- 
fying phrase: “Our Constitution is color- 
blind.” Justice Harlan was attacked in ad- 
dition, for being a close friend of interna- 
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tional groups and a political follower of 
Thomas E. Dewey and his henchmen. 
William E. Brennan, Jr., who ascended to 
the High Court from New Jersey’s highest 
court, ran into a snag when he was asked 
to explain what committee he had in mind 
in 1954 and 1955 when he denounced the 
“barbarism” of some of the investigative 
hearings. It was also necessary for him to 
state that his catholicism was not incom- 
patible with his oath of office, despite the 
fact that he was the sixth Catholic to sit on 
the Court, two of whom, Taney, and White, 
were Chief Justices. And Potter Steward, 
the President's latest appointce, who has a 
recess appointment “on approval,” is ex- 
pected to meet southern opposition for his 
ruling on segregation as a circuit Judge. 
Since the practice is now firmly estab- 
lished that nominees to the Court attend 
Judiciary Committee hearings, although 


they have done so only since 1925, it is hoped. 


that these hearings be dignified and fair. 
Certainly the committee must be chary of 
abusing its privileges, and it should not tol- 
erate the scandalous politics which char- 
acterized the Warren hearings when Senator 
WILLIAM Lancer, of North Dakota, released 
unevaluated charges against Mr. Warren to 
the press. 

It might be mentioned, also, that the 
practice, heavily relied upon by Mr. Eisen- 
hower, of “clearing” the names of nominees 
with the American Bar Association could 
lead to a fatal diminution of the appointing 
power. The bar should, of course, be con- 
sulted, but care should be exercised so as 
to avoid extending it a veto power. As 
Father Robert Drinan, déan of the Boston 
College Law School, recently wrote: “The 
prior approval of the bar association for all 
judicial appointments would indeed be a 
treacherous idea to Introduce.” The bar 
tends to be conservative, and such a pre- 
natal influence on the nominating power— 
a power that approximates senatorial cour- 
tesy—would concede too much to the bar's 
own conception of judicial temperament. 

How much does prior judicial experience 
enter into this concept of judicial tempera- 
ment? Judging from the charges made 
against Chief Justice Warren and some of the 
other inexperienced Justices, as well as the 
introduction in Congress of some proposed 
amendments to the Constitution spelling out 
what is meant by prior Judicial experience, 
it would seem a sine qua non. And yet both 
in logic and practice it is not. Every judge, 
surely, ought to possess a decent portion of 
technical craftsmanship; still, a mere pos- 
session of it is not sufficient to make a man 
a great or even an outstanding judge. The 
law is not always clear, and interpreting it is 
not always easy. The Court does not decide 
cases In the same way a pharmacist prepares 
a remedy. ` 

It was Justice Felix Prankfurter’s studied 
conclusion that the relationship between 
prior judicial experience and judicial tem- 
perament is zero. It is noteworthy that of 
the 14 Chief Justices only 5 (Jay, Ellsworth, 
White, Taft, and Vinson) had prior judicial 
experience, and among the Associate Jus- 
tices there is a veritable galaxy of the judi- 
cial greats similarly devold of such experi- 
ence, Would the Court have performed a 
greater service as a fulcrum in our consti- 
tutional system had membership required 
previous experience? It is unlikely. Chief 
Justice Taft valued such experience as a 
measure of judicial temperament as much as 
anyone, and yet, of the eight appointments 
he made or influenced personally, the most 
successful were not those with most prior 
experience. Similarly, Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, In a list of eight outstanding 
judges, named only two who had prior judi- 
cial training. 
the Court Is always described as 
being liberal or conservative, and the Jus- 
tices have tended to form blocs, with one or 
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two swingmen, it defies such neat partition. 
Moreover, these are not blocs in the legisla- 
tive sense of uniformity of opinion following 
a caucus. Justices yote as individuals and 
are fiercely jealous of their Independence. 
To attempt putting them into pigeonholes Is 
risky business; risky, also, is to assume a 
judge will be consistent, for judges, with con- 
siderable more candor than “politicians, 
change their minds. 

Thus, Stanley Reed started out as a liberal 
New Dealer, became a swingman, and uiti- 
mately a conservative, while Charles Evans 
Hughes passed over the same road in the 
opposite direction, Madison, under Jeffer- 
son's prodding, appointed Joseph Story to 
neutralize John Marshall only to see him 
captured. Woodrow Wilson appointed Me- 
Reynolds, who then stood for everything the 
President abhorred; and Jackson, as a mem- 
ber of the Court, reversed a position he had 
assumed while Attorney General, Explain- 
ing his reversal, he wrote: “If there are other 
ways of gracefully and good naturedly sur- 
rendering former views to a better considered 
position, I invoke them all.“ 

Judicial temperament has almost as many 
definitions as there are commentators, but 
at least, in addition to the importance put 
on prior judicial experience and technical 
craftsmanship, it means that the Justice 
must possess, as Anthony Lewis recently 
suggested, disinteredness, a breadth of vision, 
ability to express oneself, and an awareness 
of tradition. Justice Prankfurter defines it 
as “largeness of view” in deciding the great 
issues before the Court. In “The Marble 
Palace,” John Frank understands “judicial 
temperament” to mean, among other things, 
that the Justice must possess the qualities 
of wisdom, judgment, great energy, the qual- 
ity of creativeness, and the ability to be 
clear and persuasive in argument. 

So, too, must the judge possess courage, 
for, as James M. Barrie once said, “Courage 
is the thing. All goes if courage goes.“ He 
must also be humane and not apply the law 
coldbloodedly. Thus Justice Miller, con- 
cerned with substantial justice rather than 
technical considerations, repeatedly asserted: 
“If this is not due process of law it ought 
to be.“ Even if a judge combined all these 
qualities, however, it would not satisfy Ed- 
mond Cahn if the judge is not wholeheart- 
edly committed to the Bill of Rights. Unless 
the judge, he feels, is passionately “attached 
to liberty, Justice, and equality, at best his 
contribution will be mediocre. At worst, it 
may be dangerously corrosive. How a judge 
uses his personal endowments depends large- 
ly on how deeply he cares for freedom and 
individual dignity,” 

There is, in short, no primary meaning to 
the term “judicial temperament.” It is a 
phrase which means pretty much what the 
users of it want it to mean, It describes 
neither ability nor promise, nor does one 
train to achieve it. If it involves anything 
at all, it involves judgment, and judgment, 
said Justice Frankfurter, “derives from the 
totality of man’s nature and experience.” 


World Law—The Bridge Between the 
Danger and the Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
= Tuesday, April 14, 1959 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 


the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following remarks 
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which I am scheduled to present this 
evening before the Wilmington, Del. 
chapter of the United World Federalists: 
Worn LAw—THE Brioce BETWEEN THE 
DANGER AND THE DREAM 
Considering the degree and the immediacy 
of the danger of a thermonuclear world dis- 
aster and the apparent remoteness of peace 
based on world law, it might be appropriate 
for me to commence my remarks with the 
words of a hymn. You are probably ac- 
quainted with the second verse of “Turn 
Back O Man, Forswear Thy Foolish Ways,” 
but Iet me read it to you: 
“Earth might be fair and all man glad and 
wise, 
Age after age their tragic emprise rise, 
Bulit while they dream, and in that dream- 
ing weep, 
Would man but wake from out his haunted 
sleep, 
Earth might be fair and all men glad and 


Hmyns, fellowship, prayer—all these 
should be utilized in the search for world 
peace. We remember what St. Paul preached. 
We know that faith needs works. We won- 
der, are we smart enough to survive? Is it 
in fact too late to avert world disaster? 
The cosmic clock may indeed tndicate 5 min- 
utes after 12, not before 12. 

I didn’t come here tonight to despair, nor 
did I come here to bedazzle you with the 
prospect of a world at peace, a peace Insured 
by effective world law. 

PRESENT POLICIES PUSH ATOMIC WAR CLOSER 

I didn’t come to make you wring your 
hands and gnash your teeth and tear your 
hair, although I grant that these responses 
may be entirely defensible in the light of our 
present situation and of our policies which 
are every day pushing us closer to atomic 
war and to the destruction of our civiliza- 
tion. 

I didn't come to describe for you the social, 
economic, and cultural configurations of a 
world no longer forced to dissipate Its re- 
sources in a gigantic arms race, 

I did come to Wilmington from Washing- 
ton to attempt to delineate more precisely 
the danger confronting the world today and 
the dream—the attainment of which means 
escape from this danger. I came to counsel 
against excesses of both despair and hope. 
If we have decided to climb Mt. Emerest, we 
do not give up before we start, nor do we 
start without considerable preparations, 
preparations which might be hastened if 
that summit were soon to be the only place 
on earth that could sustain life. 

So it is with the attainment of workable 
world Iaw. I want to discuss several par- 
ticular preparations we can make and, I 
add, must make immediately, 

Washington, D. O., sometimes described as 
a place of protocol, alcohol, and Geritol, has 
no monopoly on attempts to solve this prob- 
lem, and certainly we can't do it without 
the help of Wilmington, Del., Eugene, Oreg., 
and people in cities and countries every- 
where, 

A human being is a frail thing, He can 
easily be killed. Most of us are reluctantly 
reconciled to our own personal mortality, 
but we are appalled at the thought that our 
children may not have a chance to grow up 
because of our progress in the arts of 
weapon making. We would like to figure 
out how to save them. 

We must accurately assess the danger. 
Are we too alarmist? Is there a balance of 
terror on which we can rely? Can't we take 
comfort in the age-old belief that for every 
offensive weapon man has invented, man 
has soon developed an effective defense? 

THE LINES GROW LONGER 


The danger, unquestionably, is unpre- 
cedentedly great. We have explosives incon- 
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celvably more powerful than any we ever 
imagined possessing. Let me illustrate. If 
you use a line 2 inches long to represent 
the explosive force of an 11,000-pound block- 
buster chemical bomb, the largest we had in 
World War II, in order to represent on the 
same scale a 3-megaton hydrogen bomb—a 
relatively small thermonuclear device—you 
would have to draw a line 20 miles long. 
; Propulsion and guidance systems are im- 
proving rapidly. Our experts assured u5 
More than a year ago that we now were at 
the stage of “nuclear plenty,” which means 
each of three nations has more than twice 
or three times enough bombs to wipe out all 
human life. Our military men talk dis- 
passionately about the “overkill” probiem. 


THREE WAYS OF TRIGGERING WAR 


But just because we haye them doesn't 
mean we'll use them, does it? Let's look at 
the ways an all-out war could be triggered. 

First, intentionally. We have, I am told, 
an increasing number of military men pri- 
vately advocating preventive war, their rea- 
son being that in no other way will we have 
a chance because of vast Soviet superiority 
in missiles. Of course, the Soviets are aware 
of this reasoning. And we realize they may 
decide to insure that their missiles get the 
head start. 

Second, war could start accidentally. 
That is, the result of human error. Many 
fingers are on many triggers and those 
fingers belong to fallible human beings. 

Third, by unauthorized action, as where, 
Without proper authority, a custodian of a 
Weapon decides, for reasons of insanity, 
venality, idealism or perhaps alcohol, to 
cause a thermonuclear explosion. 

We have laws, customs and mechanical 
Safeguards galore with reference to the use 
of small arms, but a lot of people get hurt 
and killed with them every day. 

A single atomic explosion in these times 
of tension would be hard to interpret ex- 
cept as an aggressive act, the precursor of 
an all-out attack, There would be no wreck- 
age to examine, no witnesses to question, 
Only the necessity to judge instantly 
Whether retaliation was in order. I submit 
to you that the man who had to make the 
decision would not be inclined to charac- 
terize any mysterious blast ns anything but 
&n attack. 

Until tensions in the world can be re- 
duced, any accidental or unauthorized ex- 
Plosion is likely to set in motion toward 
all-out war forces which cannot be stopped. 


FANTASTIC SPECULATION 


Do I speculate fantastically? I wish I 
could say I did. Let me read what the Rand 
Corp, said last July on this subject, this cor- 
Poration being, as many of you know, in 
effect the private brains of our Air Force: 

“It should be recognized that all-out nu- 
Clear war could start in many ways, other 

by a premeditated Soviet attack. A 
local war might become so invested with 
National interests and prestige that Soviet 
leaders, if faced with decisive defeat, would 
Choose to counter with an all-out attack. 

danger has probably increased because 
chev seems less cautious than Stalin, 

less secure in his grasp of power, yet freer 
to exercise his diplomacy on a global scale. 
War might occur because of miscalculation 
of U.S, Intentions; in a period of acute ten- 
Sion, verbal and even military indicators 
Would be difficult to interpret, and the pre- 


3 on a first strike might well tempt the 


to launch a pre-emptive attack. War 
might even begin by accident, triggered by 
& chance release of weapons, and carried on 
use both sides were poised in a high 
State of alert for quick and nearly automatic 
Fetaliation, Finally, as just mentioned, we 
* rule out the possibility that the 
hited States, faced with a major Soviet 
challenge, might sometime be forced to re- 
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sist militarily, even at the risk of devasta- 
tion,” 

Later in the same report, a note of hope, 
at least as to fallout, was sounded: 

“To conclude: Despite many unresolved 
questions about long-term fallout, it seems 
to be a sound generalization that long- 
term radiation problems are a less critical 
threat to the survival of a population than 
the central short-term problem, namely, 
how to protect a substantial fraction of the 
population from the immediate disaster of a 
nuclear war.“ 

However, disclosures subsequently indicate 
that food supplies may be far more critical 
because of long-term radiation, so perhaps 
even that vestige of comfort is denied us. 

ARE WE SMART ENOUGH TO SURVIVE? 

The danger is clear and deadly and im- 
mediate, yet the usual reaction, when not 
entirely due to ignorance, is either an in- 
different fatalism or a sappy kind of optimis- 
tic incredulity. One attitude is summed up 
in the words, Well there's nothing we can 
do about it.“ and the other in the words, 
“Things look tough all right but we'll mud- 
dle through again.” These attitudes may be 
entirely adequate from a personal mental 
hygiene point of view but they are not going 
to help us survive. 

There are many things we can do about 
this danger and we certainly can't count on 
muddling through. The question is, Are we 
smart enough to survive? Are we smart 
enough to apprehend the danger, to conceive 
the solution and then to proceed step by step 
to its fulfilment? I don't know. You 
don’t know. We wonder. We hope. We 


pray. 

What about the dream, the solution, a 
world under law? It isn't so complex nor 
is it in itself controversial. We don’t have 
war among the States of our Nation—not 
any more. We have a Federal system. What 
is controversial is the feasibility of even 
trying to attain this sort of system for the 
world. The usual accusations are that 
those who want world law are out to weaken 
our position with respect to the Soviet 
Union and also that such a system would 
mean an invasion of our sovereignty with 
interference in local affairs. 


WORLD LAW IS THE SOLUTION FOR OUR WEAPONS 
CRISIS 


Let me now call a few witnesses in support 
of my proposition that world law is the solu- 
tion for our weapons crisis. 

The President has sald so. Last August 
his Assistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, Francis O. Wil- 
cox, expressed administration policy in these 
words: 

“In this nuclear age, when we are all faced 
with annihilation, man must continue re- 
lentlessly his eternal quest for peace. In 
this quest I believe that our best hope still 
lies in the concept of collective security and 
in taking what steps we can to strengthen 
the peace machinery of the United Nations.” 

Sometimes the White House and the Re- 
publicans in Congress differ, but apparently 
not on this point. Consider what Senator 
Srytes Brices, head of the Republican 
policy committee, said on the floor of the 
Senate last July 23: 

“But we are confronted today with the 
awful fact that thermonuclear devices make 
war a threat of total destruction of the 
civilized world. We face catastrophe tf we 
allow the world to drift into another world 
ww. We may not be able to escape war in 
any event, but we have a sacred duty to all 
mankind to try to find another way out. 

“Aside from naked power politics, backed 
by each nation’s armed strength, our only 
hope Hes in developing the power of the 
community, as presently represented by the 
United Nations, to deal with the trouble spots 
that lead to war, 
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“The United Nations cannot control the 
actions of the great powers. If they are 
determined to make war, the United Nations 
will be powerless to stop them. 

“But the great powers drift into war by 
lining up on opposite sides in the crises that 
occur in smaller nations. If we give the 
United Nations power to deal constructively 
with these events and conditions, we can 
remove many of the causes which set the 
great powers against each other, and thereby 
make world war less likely.” 

The Senator and I disagree on many issues, 
but not on this one, 


HOW DO WE USE THE WORLD LAW CONCEPT? 


What is the program? How do we use 
the concept of world law to bridge the gap 
between the danger of war and the dream 
of peace? The short and general answer is 
that we educate and discipline ourselves so 
that our executive and legislative branches 
proceed to carry out a vigorous public con- 
sensus demanding that we proceed to 
strengthen the United Nations and thus per- 
mit general massive disarmament. 

The longer and more specific answer has, 
among others, these lines of action: 

1. We must set about at once to consider 
strengthening the United Nations. Article 
109 of the United Nations Charter provides 
procedures for calling a Charter Review Con- 
ference. In 1955 and again in 1957 this Con- 
ference was postponed pending more aus- 
picious international clroumstances. 

The Committee on Arrangements for a 
United National Charter Review Conference 
meets this June. It is my hope that the 
United States at that time will urge the 
Committee to recommend to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly that governments 
establish national commissions, or instruct 
national bodies, to undertake studies to de- 
termine their position on charter review. 

I want to read to you the text of a reso- 
lution to be introduced in the Congress this 
week by myself and several colleagues: 

“Whereas the basic purpose of the foreign 
policy of the United States of America is to 
protect the freedom of its citizens; and 

“Whereas the United States seeks freedom, 
peace, and prosperity for the peoples of all 
nations; and 

“Whereas the United States has joined 
with other nations to pursue these goals 
through the United Nations; and 

“Whereas enforceable law has proven to 
be indispensable to the attainment of these 
goals and to the peaceful and just settlement 
of disputes within all civilized communities: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress -that it shouid be United 
States policy to seek, through the United 
Nations, the development of world law to 
protect the freedom, peace, and just aspira- 
tions of all peoples, to provide for the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes, and 
to permit the elimination of national arma- 
ments; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
will be sent to the President of the United 
States, who is hereby requested to initiate 
etudies at the highest level of the changes 
which should be made in the Charter of the 
United Nations or in the charters of other 
international organizations to further the de- 
velopment of world law for the purposes 
enumerated in this resolution; and, pursuant 
to this goal; be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States Govern- 
ment should urge the United Nations Com- 
mittee on Arrangements for a United Nations” 
Charter Review Conference, when it meets 
in June 1959, to recommend to the United 
Nations General Assembly that governments 
establish national commissions, or instruct 
appropriate national bodies, to undertake 
studies to determine their positions on char- 
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ter review or revision in order to facilitate 
fruitful consideration of sultable measures to 
strengthen the United Nations Charter as an 
effective legislative, executive, and judicial 
instrument of world law when a Charter 
Review Conference is held.” 

In my opinion the very act of seeking to 
strengthen the United Nations would lessen 
tensions among nations today and reduce 
the likelihood of a war by design or a war 
triggered by an accidental or unauthorized 
act. 

2. Proposals in the Congress and by the 
Vice President to increase the power of the 
World Court should proceed on their own 
and also as part of United Nations Charter 
revision studies. Senators HUMPHREY and 
Morse, among others, propose to allow the 
Court to decide whether an issue is domestic 
or not. The Vice President wants the Court 
to interpret treaties so as to bind the parties. 
These would be gigantic steps forward away 
from war and toward peace. 

3. The establishment of a United Nations 
police force, as urged by both the Congress 
and the President, could be done by action 
in the United Nations General Assembly. As 
presently conceived, it would be only for 
observation and patrol but if, as has been 
urged from many quarters, such as organ- 
ization were used to supervise all armed 
forces in Berlin, its functions might well, in 
time, grow into something more formidable 
and effective. 

4. Cessation of atomic testing. It was most 
encouraging that the Geneva talks were re- 
cently resumed. Any kind of an internation- 
al inspection system would be a significant 
step forward. A would-be violator would 
have to consider the impact not only of world 
opinion, but the opinion of his own people. 

5. Massive disarmament as proposed by 
Sir Philip Noel-Baker and others, on a multi- 
lateral basis and with proper safeguards of 
course, is possible. It is also realistic. The 
other evening Noel-Baker, the great author- 
ity on world disarmament, took violent ex- 
ception to my using the word dream“ to 
describe world peace through world law. 
“The romanticists,” he said, are those per- 
sons who believe war can be prevented by an 
arms race.” He went on to point out that 
no country can defend itself today, no mat- 
ter how much it spends. You might, for 
a while, defend an airfield or launching site, 
but not the people. The cities are vulner- 
able, naked, defenseless. I agree with him 
that negotiations on a multilateral arms- 
limitation agreement, of great scope, ought 
to be begun without delay and with the ut- 
most determination and intelligence. 

6. The informing of public opinion here 
and elsewhere, as by discussions of the dan- 
ger, the dream, and the programs by or- 
ganizations like yours, and also the League 
of Women Voters, labor unions, churches, 
and schools. The monumental book “World 
Peace Through Word Law,” by Grenville 
Clark and Louis Sohn, should be used as the 
basis for profitable sessions. Unofficial in- 
ternational meetings should be held when- 
ever possible to discuss these matters. 

AN INFORMED PUBLIC OPINION 


Our Government is based on public 
opinion. In these times it is more necessary 
than ever before that this public opinion, 
which elects our leaders, be informed. 


No doubt you can suggest improvements 
on this program. Please do. I could add my 
own personal project of establishing a chap- 
ter in the United States Congress of the 
World Parliament Association. It will be 
called Members of Congress for World Law. 
I could also mention the personal security 
plans my able and respected friend, Ralph 
Lapp, the atomic publicist, has for the safety 
of himself and his family lf they survive the 
first nuclear blast. They have supplies 
stored away in a shelter not too far ont of 
Washington. He is neither a fatalist nor a 
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sappy optimist, but most of us are one or 
both, 


THE BALANCE OF TERROR 

The other night, when I had the privilege 
of talking with Philip Noel-Baker, he ended 
his remarks to our small group by saying 
he believed that very substantial arms re- 
ductions were not only critically necessary 
but technically feasible in terms of effective 
inspection procedures. 

“On the other hand,” he said, “I believe 
that within 10 years we will all be dead 
and that the earth will be an incinerated 
relic.” 

The man sitting next to him, one of our 
highest scientific policy advisers for the ad- 
ministration, added without hesitation and 
with somber sincerity, “I believe so, too.” 

They may well be right. I refuse to be- 
lieve that they are. It may indeed be 5 
minutes after midnight; but, since we are 
not able to see this cosmic clock and be- 
cause we want our children to have a chance 
to grow up, We have no honorable course 
but to proceed as though there was still 
time to save the world from becoming an 
“incinerated relic.” 

I started with a hymn and I shall end 
with the closing verse of Turn Back O 
Man." = 


“Earth shall be fair, and all her people one, 
Nor till that hour shall God's whole will be 
done. 
Now, even now, once more from earth to 
sky 
Peals forth in Joy man’s old undaunted cry: 
‘Earth shall be fair, and all her folks be 
one.“ 


Thank you very much. 


Raymond P. Harold, of Worcester, 
Mass.: A Model Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday evening, April 15, 1959, a 
grateful and appreciative citizenry, in 
my home city of Worcester, Mass., 
turned out a thousandfold, to join in 
honoring one of our most distinguished 
and public-spirited residents, Raymond 
P. Harold, president of the Worcester 
Federal Savings & Loan Association. 

The occasion was the bestowal upon 
Mr. Harold, by the Worcester Advertis- 
ing Club, of the Isaiah Thomas Award 
for distinguished community service. 
Mr. Harry G. Stoddard, president of the 
Worcester Telegram, served as toast- 
master; Mr. Joseph W. Norton, presi- 
dent of the Worcester Advertising Club, 
expressed the club’s tribute; His Excel- 
leney Bishop John J. Wright, now of the 
Pittsburgh Diocese, and recently Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Worcester, delivered 
the principal address, and Mr. Harold 
gave his acceptance specch. 

Because the speeches at this great 
dinner were extraordinarily thought- 
provoking and inspiring, particularly the 
address given by Bishop Wright; and 
because the outline of the career of Mr. 
Harold presents a graphic picture of the 
ideal businessman leading the fight for 
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his community progress, offering a patri- 
otic example for all of us, I would like 
to include pertinent extracts from the 
addresses at this point. The speeches 
appeared in the April issue of the Wor- 
cester, Mass., Telegram. 

EXTRACT FROM SPEECH oF JOSEPH W. NORTON 

“Tonight,” he said, “marks the 10th pres- 
entation of the Isaiah Thomas Award. 

“It was the unanimous vote of the 1959 
award committee, that the 10th recipient of 
this honor, would be none other than Ray- 
mond Harold, president of the Worcester Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association, in order 
to give proper recognition for his tremendous 
personal effort and accomplishments which 
have made Worcester a better community in 
which to live, to do business, and to enjoy 
living. 

“The physical representation of this award 
is a miniature of the printing press, which 
was an instrument of such great community 
service 150 years ago, in the hands of the 
early Colonial publisher, Isaiah Thomas. 
Cast in enduring bronze, may it serve as a 
lasting expression of gratitude from your 
fellow citizens whom you have served so 
well.” 


EXTRACT FROM BISHOP Wricur’s ADDRESS 


It is to be hoped that the philosophy of 
responsibility may be more widely invoked 
against the philosophy of excuse in those 
areas of community affairs, business plan- 
ning, and personal conduct where a like spirit 
of fatalism has replaced the ancient concept 
of human accountability, replaced this con- 
cept to the very great hurt of business and 
of communities. 

There are reasons to hope that the philos- 
ophy of responsibility, whether as applied to 
individual citizens, to group movements, or 
to government itself, is beginning to emerge 
from a period of eclipse. For a generation 
or two, the philosophy of responsibility had 
lost much of its force, certainly in social 
thinking and, to a great extent, in political 
theory. 

There had grown up a philosophy of excuse 
which men used to shuffie off accountability 
for failure, for Incompetence, or for inaction 
in the face of complicated problems, personal 
or public. 

The philosophy of responsibility in modern 
times has suffered from impersonal collec- 
tivist theories of society and of the state 
which have found favor during and since the 
last century, chiefly, of course, in the com- 
pletely totalitarian regimes, but to some ex- 
tent in every modern state. 

PARALYZING INFLUENCE 

The philosophy of excuse has had its para- 
Ivzing influence in many areas of the modern 
world. 

Judge John Perkins spoke up in protest of 
this philosophy. He said he had grown tired 
of hearing, day after day, that the person 
being tried at the bar was not responsible for 
his own criminal actions, that the responsi- 
bility lay with his mother who had failed 
him, his clergyman who had falled him, his 
teachers who had failed him, and others who 
had failed to adjust to him. 


CUT DOWN TO SIZE 


It is good for civilization that the philos- 
ophy of responsibility” should be reaffirmed 
and that the philosophy of excuse” should 
be subordinated to it, cut down to size, Civ- 
iization was not achieved by any such 
philosophy as that of excuse, by vagueness 
about accountability, about duties or debts. 

Mankind did not emerge from recurring 
periods of social decline and eyen savagery 
by any such formulae. 

Civilization was achieved by the vision 
and determination, by the self-knowledge, 
self-discipline, and responsible action of sin- 
gle Indlyiduals and of individuals working 
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in groups who had not become cogs In the 
machinery of any blind movement, but who 
retained a sense of the central importance 
under. God, of Individual responsibility, in- 
dividual personallty. 

GOOD AND BAD 


What is the, past? The past is a man 
named Adam—and it’s also a man named 
Jesus. It's a brave man named Columbus 
and a nuisance named Napoleon, a bold man 
named Isaiah Thomas, a scholar named 
Woodrow Wilson, a poker player named War- 
ren Harding, a smart Yankee named Cal 
Coolidge, an unreliable man named Benedict 
Arnold, a man of integrity named Al Smith, 
a devoted man named Herbert Hoover, and 
a million other men—good, bad, and indif- 
ferent—to whose accomplishments and to 
whose shortcomings we are the heirs. 

The present is not quite the abstract 
mystery we make it seem to be, Viewed 
from one angle it is a wily fellow named 
Mikoyan, a sturdy old German named Ade- 
nauer, & braye girl named Anne Frank, or 
some of the less attractive girls whose names 
we hear from the international airport at 
Las Vegas. 

WHAT WE OWE PEOPLE 


And the future is no great mystery. either. 

The future is a baby named Joey or a 
little girl named Jane—and most of your 
obligations and mine can be stated In terms 
of what we owe these people. Under the 
“philosophy of responsibility” our damna- 
tion may depend on the extent to which we 
defraud these people. 

Ray Harold represents the type of Wor- 
cester businessman who lives by the philos- 
ophy of responsibility in just such human 
terms, by standing up to be counted, and, 
if need be, to be knocked down in the inter- 
ests of building a better community. 

A CHEAP PRICE 


He may have made mistakes, may yet make 
Others. But this is a cheap price to pay for 
the great achievements he has made in the 
community's progress. But he can be re- 
lied upon not to take refuge in the philos- 
ophy of excuse. 


Extract From SPEECH or Mn. HAROLD 
GOOD POLICY 


Of one thing I am certain, it is good policy 
for a business establishment to work dili- 
Gently for the common good, for its success 
depends in large measure upon the success 
of the community in which it is located. 
This is the firm conviction of the banking 
establishment with which I am connected, 

We hope to continue to be a vital part of 
the community and to contribute more and 
More to ita success. I am sincerely aware 
that Worcester has been good and kind to me 
and to the financial institution which I am 
fortunate to direct. 

STOPPING 18 TRAGIC 


Success is a journey, not a goal. It is en- 
tirely fitting that we should pause to mark a 
Milestone. But to stop complacently would 
be tragic. Rather we must look forward 
€ven beyond the time that is allotted to each 
ot us, and like Isaiah Thomas, build worthily 
for those who follow us. 

The Isalan Thomas award is a great honor. 
I cannot accept it for myself alone, but only 
as a spokesman for those whose help and 
loyalty to me entitle them to share it with 
me. Nor can I accept the honor of such an 
award without also accepting the challenge 
Of doing my best to deserve It. This I prom- 
ise, and for all that you have done for me- 
Tam deeply grateful. 
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Canada Hints of Retaliation of “Steal” of 
Lake Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record an article appearing 
in the Detroit, Mich., News of Friday, 
April 3, 1959. For the benefit of those 
who think that the question of water 
diversion will be solved by passage of 
the Chicago Great Lakes water diver- 
sion bill the article announces that the 
Canadians are contemplating diverting 
3 streams, the Ogoki, Long Lac, and the 
Albany rivers which formerly flowed to- 
ward Hudson Bay which have been di- 
verted into Lake Superior should the 
Chicago water diversion bill become law. 
If that is done the level of the Great 
Lakes will be dropped an additional 3 
inches with a cost of millions per year 
to shipping, recreational, and other in- 
terests who use and enjoy the Great 
Lakes for the benefit of all the people 
of the United States. Diversion will be 
the opening of Pandora’s box to release 


all sorts of trouble and strife. The ar- 
ticle is as follows: 
Canapa HINTS RETALIATION ON “STEAL” OF 


LAKE WATER 


Ammunition In the fight to keep Chicago 
from diverting still more Great Lakes water 
through the city’s Chicago River Canal was 
added by Ontario and Michigan officials last 
night. 

Although ted to 1,500 cubic feet of 
water a second by a 1930 Supreme Court 
order, Chicago has been diverting 3,300 cubic 
feet through the nayigation and sanitary 
canal, according to Paul L. Adams, Michi- 
gan’s attorney general, 

Frank MacDougall, deputy minister of 
lands and forests for Ontario, said Ontario 
could at any time stop its diversion of three 
watersheds which it has turned into the 
Great Lakes and which add 12,000 cubic feet 
a second into the huge inland water system. 

These streams—the Ogoki, Long Lac, and 


Albany—which formerly flowed toward Hud- 


son’s Bay, have been reversed by dams and 
the fiow directed south into Lake Superior. 

It could be diverted and sent down the 
Ottawa watershed in the same matter of 
fact way that Chicago has been doing,” 
MacDougall said. 

Such action, however, is not likely unless 
the Chicago water steal continues to an 
extent that heavily disrupts Canadian- 
American relations, he said. 


TWICE MET VETOES 


MacDougall and Adams were members of a 
13-man panel which reviewed the 40-year 
fight with Chicago over water levels in the 
Great Lakes. Michigan and Wisconsin are 
leading a seven-State fight against further 
diversion which lowers the general level of 
the lakes. Canadian officials are equally 
concerned. 

A bill has been entered in Congress to 
allow an additional 1,000 cubic feet a second 
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flow through Chicago's canal, The bill passed 
the House and is under study in the Senate 
Public Works Committee. 

Similar measures were vetoed in 1954 and 
1956 by President Eisenhower. 

Chicago argues that the extra water is 
needed for navigation and sanitary purposes. 

Army engineers, Adams said, have shown 
that the present allotment is ample for nayi- 
gation. Chicago wants the extra water to 
fiush out the drainage canal, which has be- 
come like a cesspool, according to Michigan 
officials, 

Adams has requested that the Supreme 
Court appoint a special master to study the 
situation and report on what should be done. 

FLEA RENEWED 

In a letter sent yesterday to J. Lee Ran- 
kin, Solicitor General, Adams renewed his 
appeal for an investigator. He noted that 
the Commonwealth Edison Co. has been al- 
lowed to build seven plants along the Chicago 
Canal and two more are planned. : 

These plants use water for cooling and 
condensation, They discharge heated water 
which is low in oxygen content into the 
sanitary canal. 

With its oxidizing power weakened, the 
water is less able to cope with the effluents 
dumped into the canal by the Chicago Sani- 
tary District, creating an even more polluted 
condition and bringing cries for more water 
from communities downstream, Adams wrote. 

The meeting was sponsored by the Port of 
Detroit Commission, the Southeast Michigan 
Botanical Club, and the Detroit Audubon 
Society. 

Governor Williams welcomed the Canadian 
visitors and spoke of the tremendous im- 
portance to our community of the lake levels, 

J. W. Spooner, Ontario Minister of Lands 
and Forests, headed the Canadian delegation, 
along with Robert Macauley, the hydroelec- 
tric power commissioner for the province. 
He said that the problem will be repeated 
many times in the future, 

SEES FUTURE GUIDE 


“Therefore, it is of real importance that 
the answers that you select may serve as 
precedent for those that must follow,” he 
said. 

Mayor Mirlani added his blessing to the 
meeting yesterday afternoon. 

“The greatest threat to the freedom we 
enjoy and to the peace between our two 
countries,” he said, “Is the human falling 
to recognize that these precious possessions 
must be guarded and nourished at every step, 
at all times.“ 

He added, the Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate must be immediately warned that the 
proposed water steal Is an unfriendly act to 
our Canadian friends and that, as such, it 
constitutes a threat to freedom and peace.“ 


~ 


The Republic at the Crossroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


oP MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on April 2, 1959, Representative 
Bruce ALGER, of Texas, made a speech 
in Webster Groves, Mo., The Republic 
at the Crossroads." I wish to call his re- 
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marks to the attention of my colleagues 
and they are as follows: 
THE REPUBLIC AT THE CROSSROADS 

Those present are joined by many not pres- 
ent as I nostalgically review the past which 
this occasion prompts. This is a wonderful 
reunion, after 22 years, 10 months, which for 
me were chronologically: College 4 years; 
business 134 years; military service 444 years; 
business (including my own) 9 years; and 
Congress 4 years, a full and varied experience, 

Here, in Webster, I learned my lessons. 
Here I acquired the foundation for the later 
experiences. I had wonderful youthful 
years, thanks to the people, schools, and en- 
vironment, right here. Oddiy, as I grow 
older this becomes more obvious and mean- 
ingful to me. 

The thanks I would extend to those here, 
and those not here, will be through what- 
ever effort I can put forth to justify their 
training, friendship, and help. Sort of in 
the father-son spirit, “Make the world a lit- 
tle better because you-were there.” Humbly, 
but with firm resolve to say thanks, exem- 
plified perhaps by remembering Lincoln, 
“That we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this Nation 
shall have a new birth of freedom; that gov- 
ernment of, by, and for the people shall not 
perish from this earth.” I didn't think so 
much of that in Webster High or in war 
when I sent a combat buddy’s gear home to 
his family. But I thought of it later, and I 
do now as a public servant, a Federal Repre- 
sentative, as we tonight reunite for a few 
moments as old friends—but now, not as 
youths, but as responsible adults with prob- 
lems and a government on our hands—our 
hands. It’s our government to preserve for 
those who follow, and in memory of those 
who went before. 

I'm here because of your Congressman 
Tom Custis, not just to permit myself the 
pleasure of a wonderful reunion. This is 
not the gratuitous expression so often heard 
publicly or the flowery protestations on the 
floor of the House, as a prelude to destruc- 
tive attack. For me, this is a token of 
respect for a hard worker, and I think of the 
Curtis subcommittee’s work on the problem 
of life insurance taxation, which became a 
factual textbook underlying the study and 
hearings for this year's tax bill—a pity more 
didn’t study this document. I predict these 
views, with Tom's additions this year in the 
minority views, in which we both joined, 
will be remembered in the future, becoming 
increasingly influential. Tom’s effectiveness 
can be measured in committee and fioor- 
work by a few simple examples. The recip- 
rocal trade bill of last year in committee 
and floorwork shows his guiding hand as he 
reconciled the conflicting views of both par- 
ties and the objections of the protectionists. 
I say this from a most critical viewpoint my- 
self, as a dissenter to parts of the program. 
More recently, Tom suggested the airport 
compromise that joined the existing allot- 
ment formula and the lower spending fig- 
ure—in which Democrats and Republicans 
then joined. In committee such adjust- 
ments are often made through Tom’s efforts 
as in the Mills-Curtis formula for last year’s 
insurance taxation, And I commend Toar 
for courage—as his championing the facts 
in the Goldfine issue Iast year. As many 
popularly joined the attack like howling 
wolves, Tom stuck to the facts, remind- 
ing the House that regardless of respective 
sides in the argument, we were violating our 
own House rules created to prevent char- 
acter assassination, 

Tom's work time and again in the Joint 
Economic Committee is a guiding force, as in 
the current study of the 1959 President's 
Economic Report. It’s a pity that the some- 
what technical nature of the study of infa- 
tion, price stability and maximum employ- 
ment lacks the glamour and public atten- 
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tion which its Importance warrants. You 
would all enjoy the debate between Tom 
and several Members on Monday, March 9 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp). So you see, my 
visit is actually not a friendship matter, as 
such, but a matter of respect for and team- 
work with a legislator who has courage, abil- 
ity, and a dedication to principles, which my 
remarks tonight will, I hope, further explain. 

As a small businessman who knew little 
of the ins and outs of politics, and as a 
Republican in an overwhelmingly Democrat 
area, I ran for public office 5 years ago and 
made but one political promise—that I 
would measure each piece of legislation by 
two yardsticks: (1) Is it a function of the 
Federal Government? (2) Can we afford it? 

I promised I'd vote on each proposal ac- 
cording to whether or not it passed those 
tests, and letting the political chips fall 
where they might. 

Having tried conscientiously to hew to 
that line for 4 years, a course described by 
some as political suicide, I was immensely 
proud when the people of Dallas County, in 
the biggest offyear turnout on record, 
roundly endorsed that attitude toward gov- 
ernment by returning me for the third time 
as their Representative in Washington. But 
did I win the election? 

What wins a given election? No one can 
ever be entirely sure. The time, effort. and 
money of many dedicated citizens, political 
amateurs, many of whom were previously 
unknown to me, won this particular elec- 
tion. 

This much I know, and there is no need 
to kid ourselves about it. Dallas Countians, 
like others in the South, for the most part 
regard themselves as Democrats. But con- 
servatives of both parties effectively united 
to stand behind an unabashedly conserva- 
tive record in Congress, and they didn’t balk 
at my own avowed Republicanism. 

The Republic is at the crossroad. Whether 
it Is to remain the traditional constitutional 
Republic in a democracy or become a cen- 
tralized inflated supergovernment, anti- 
thetical to the beliefs of our Founding 
Fathers, which beliefs we have not counter- 
manded, not really, nor do we intend to, I 
am convinced. 

A democracy is government of, by, and for 
people. The people participate. A Republic 
is representative government, wherein the 
people are represented by others of their 
choosing, A representative, then, represents 
all the people, but is elected by a majority 
of the voters. Here's one problem—it is not 
a majority of the people, over half don’t 
participate. 8 

A second problem implicit in our form 
of government is the assumption of an “in- 
formed electorate”, that is, that the voters 
know the issues and problems confronting 
the Nation and its Government. To the 
degree they don’t, the government, as in 
the case of people not voting, is weakened. 
Using his judgment, the Representative, 
then, votes, representing his constituents, as 
he feels the majority of his constituents 
would, if in his shoes, facing the particular 
circumstances and facts. That simply is our 
form of government and the two problems. 

We are at the crossroads because a ma- 
jority don't vote, and those who vote (as 
well as the others) don't study the issues 
and aren't informed. The crossroads point 
which way weill go—preserve constitutional 
government or embrace socialism or another 
ism. 

It is now a question of preserving our 
Nation and its Institutions. This is done 
through political parties. The parties must 
have sound principles or fail in this task. 

It is to that job we must dedicate our 
principal effort. For, if we fail in it, there 
will not be much need to worry about elec- 
tions. And, if we succeed—by awakening 
the American pecple to a recognition of thier 
peril—yictory at the polls will follow, 
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We must bring to our task more than just 
an urge to take power, A political party 
enters this fray ill-equipped unless it is 
armed with basic principles—unchanging 
beliefs so precious they cannot be sacri- 
ficed for any political victory. Without such 
principles, a political party is nothing more 
than a gathering of office seekers and their 
friends: Without principles, a political party, 
in the words of our President, is only a con- 
spiracy to gain power. 

I believe the Republican Party, of the two, 
is the only possible party now to accomplish 
this objective, as you will see. To me, this 
assertion isn't blind party loyalty either, 
by 4 long shot, but critical appraisal. 

It is true that any party representing a 
broad cross section of the American people 
will encounter differences of opinion as to 
detalis and method. That is true of our 
party. In fact, I suggest that we Republi- 
cans have permitted these differences to be- 
come so magnified in our own minds and 
the public mind that the principles which 
unite us have been forgotten or ignored. 
As a result there has been all too much talk 
about hyphenated Republicans—liberal-Re- 
publicans, conservative-Republicans, mod- 
ern-Republicans. It is time—if we are to 
face the challenges that confront us—that 
we start thinking, talking, and acting as 
Republicans—period. 

Let us heed the words of Lincoln when 
he said: “I'm afraid of the result upon or- 
ganized action where great results are in 
view—if any of us allow ourselves to seek 
out minor or separate points in which there 
may be differences of views as to policy and 
right, and let them keep us from uniting in 
action upon a great principle in a cause on 
which we all agree.“ 

Let us remember that our strength can 
stem only from the basic principles which 
unite us. 

These principles are so deep and instinc- 
tive that we have unfortunately too often 
felt it either unnecessary or too difficult to 
put them into words, But they must be put 
into words; they must be enunciated over 
and over again. Our beliefs and principles 
must be articulated so clearly and forcefully 
that there can be no doubt as to where we 
Republicans stand and why. 

Let me presume here tonight to make a 
modest beginning at putting into words 
what we so deeply and firmly feel. 

We believe, we Republicans, that no gen- 
eration can live solely for itself but rather 
that it has the heaviest of obligations to 
preserve the Nation and its institutions, 
strengthened and improved, for those who 
follow. We know that our heritage was won 
only by the sacrifice of those who preceded 
us. We have the high moral duty to sacri- 
fice, if need be, to preserve and protect it. 

We know, as we face the problems inherent 
in preserving our society, that the right way 
is not always the easy way, but that we have 
no choice except to take the hard way if It is, 
in truth, the right way. We recognize that 
we will find ourselves frequently bucking the 
popular tide, for we know, just as surely as 
the Democrats, that there is little political 
appeal in self-denial. If we accept the re- 
sponsibility of leadership, however, and that 
is one of the functions of a political party, 
we must serve as stern guardians of the na- 
tional commonsense. 

We accept, as part of the responsibility of 
leadership, the duty of making clear to th 
people that the easy way, if it is wrong, leads 
only to the misery of retraced steps or the 
finality of disaster. Championing what we 
believe to be right may at times lose us politi- 

cal battles; but we are supremely confident 
it is the only way to a clear conscience and 
ultimate victory. 

We believe in a government of laws which 
have as a principal aim the preyention of the 
seizure of dominant power by any man, or 
group of men. 
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We believe that the political and economic 
strength of a nation depend upon the genius 
of its people and that genius cannot flourish 
Wrapped round with the chains of an all- 
powerful state or an all-powerful minority. 

We believe that liberty is man's most pre- 
cious possession and that it includes the 
freedom to have an incentive to produce. 
This has led to our falth in the soundness of 
an economic system based upon man's uni- 
versal urge to better his lot. We believe that 
success, if It is to be the incentive for all, 
cannot be mocked and scorned and discour- 
aged in an appeal to the envy of others. 

We believe in a limited government as the 
best means of preserving individual freedom 
and initiative, but this does not bind us to 
the legitimate needs of our citizens or the 
challenges which confront our Nation. 

We insist, however, that the needs the Fed- 
eral Government is called upon to meet be 
real needs which cannot be met by indi- 
vidual initiative or by the unit of govern- 
ment closest to the people, and particularly, 
that. they äre not needs manufactured by 
those looking for special advantage or power. 

We believe that the challenges to our Na- 
tion's survival can best be met, not through 
ill-considered actions based on fear or emo- 
tion, but by a nation which itself is guided 
by basic principles, proceeding confidently 
because it is physically strong, morally right, 
and carefully prepared. 

It is because of these beliefs, these princi- 
Ples, that the Republican Party is called 

Upon by its own conscience to move vigor- 
Ously to the task of preserving our Nation 
8 the present-day threats to its sur- 
val. 

In my book there are today three great 
rahi facing us as a people and as a Na- 

on: 

The threat of communism. 

The threat of inflation. 

The threat of new monopolies. 

Each must be met head on. Each must 
be fought relentlessly if what we call the 
American way of life is to survive. 

The first threat is the most dramatle and 
the most apparent. It stems from the rapid 
rise of Soviet military and economic power. 
We have seen the Soviet Union ruthlessly 
trample on the rights of its people and other 
nations in its drive to rule the world. By 
concentrating on the means to produce mili- 
tary power, it has rapidly industrialized its, 
economy and achieved far-reaching scien- 
tific advances, a combination which has made 
it a real threat to world security. We may 
deplore their methods, but we ignore, at our 
Own peril, the presence of vast military and 
economic power in the hands of a small 
Broup of men imbued with a fanatic bellef 
in the inevitability of communism’s world 
conquest. 2 
~ The reaction of the Democrats to the more 
dramatic evidences of Russian military power 

been characteristic. Conditioned from 
habit, their immediate response has been 
that we outspend the Russians and achieve 
Victory through sheer weight of the Amer- 
ican dollar. Democrat spending bills fol- 
lowed quickly tn the orbit of the first Rus- 
Slan satellite and every new announcement 
from the Kremlin quickens their flow. 

It would indeed be wonderful if dll we had 
to do to preserve our Nation against the 
Russian military threat was to turn on a 
Spending spigot. It is not that easy, and the 
Political party which tells the American peo- 
ple that it is, is gambling recklessly with 
the future of our Nation. If, as a nation, 
Wwe rely solely on scattering our natlonal 
Wealth to the winds in order to quiet every 
fear, we can lose this fight before we start. 

We cannot meet the Russian military 
challenge by siphoning off and diluting our 
fvallable resources, both of brains and ma- 
terials, Yet, the numerous critics of our 
defense policies insist, when you put all 
thelr charges together, that we engage in 
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just such a scatterbrained effort. The net 
effect of following the advice of a Symington, 
Johnson, Anderson, Jackson, or any other 
Senator or Representative who wants more 
money for a specific defense need, would be 
weakness through dissipation of our strength. 
It would be a defense based not on the best 
estimates of our National Security Council, 
the entire intelligence resources of the Na- 
tion, and the expert advice of our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and our President, but on the 
worst fears of our most frightened poli- 
ticians. 

What it will take to beat the Russians at 
this gruesome game is a government and 
people ready, of course, to sacrifice whatever 
is needed for our overall superiority, but de- 
termined at the same time to proceed only 
on the basis of sound estimates, rational 
thinking, and carefully conceived plans 
which look not just to today but also to 
tomorrow. This is the hard road, and only 
a party of principle has the courage to stand 
up to the fearmongers and tell the American 
people it is the road we should follow. 

It is clear, too, that only a party of prin- 
ciple can furnish the kind of leadership 
which stands fast against those Democrats 
who would sacrifice our world position in 
the face of the potent power of the Soviet 
Union. When it is all boiled down, the con- 
stant carping over the inflexibility of Mr. 
Dulles, the demands for a new approach to 
the Soviet Union, and the laments for the 
lack of yiability in our foreign policy are 
nothing more than a frightened unwilling- 
ness to face up to the fact that you can't 
appease the Russian without losing your 
shirt in the process. We are confident the 
American people won't soon again be led 
down the so-called easy road of appeasement. 

The second threat to our security as a 
Nation is the insidious menace of inflation, 
Our response to inflation is not only signifi- 
cant in its own right but it cannot be 
divorced from the challenge of the Soviet 
Union. 

No greater test of the principles of the 


Republican Party can be provided than in 


the fight against inflation. It cannot be 
successfully undertaken unless we are will- 
Ing, as a Nation, to think more of the future 
than of ourselves and to take the hard but 
right way so that our Nation and its institu- 
tions can be preserved. 

As we move positively against the threat 
of inflation, we Republicans are accused of 
being preoccupied with balanced budgets, of 
being negative when we oppose unessential 
spending programs, and of having a narrow 
bookkeeping attitude toward the problems 
of our Nation. . 

I say to you: There can be no more posi-_ 
tive programs, for our party or any party, 
than to try to save this Nation from the 
disaster which will take place if inflation, 
through habitual spending beyond our in- 
come, becomes the national way of life. 

As we oppose programs which individually 
have vote appeal but which taken together 
lead swiftly and surely to national bank- 
ruptcy, we lay ourselves open, of course, to 
the demagogue’s cry. But what we seek is 
more important than any single spending 
program. Unless we can maintain the sta- 
bility of our currency, we will not have the 
strength to support any governmental - 
gram, no matter how desirable—be it for de- 
fense, for scientific advance, or for human 
welfare. Bound up in the fight for a bal- 
anced budget is the question of whether our 
economy will have the strength and stability 
to maintain us in the battle for survival. 

Let it be remembered that we have been 
living beyond our income in 23 of the last 28 
years. The credit of the U.S. Government is 
at the breaking point. 

It is not just the national budget that is 
involved in the Democrat spending programs, 
The personal budget of each and every in- 
dividual and family is involved. An unbal- 
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anced national budget means unbalanced 
famlly budgets; it means loss of credit, of 
earnings and savings, insurance, pensions, 
and annuities. When unbalanced national 
budgets and inflation become our national 
way of life, they all go down the drain 
together. 

There is also a moral issue. 

The time has come to end the completely 
immoral practice of passing on to our chil- 
dren the debts we incur for our own im- 
mediate benefit. We could at least have re- 
spect for the morality of the spenders if 
they would suggest that this generation 
pay, through higher taxes, for the cost of 
the programs they so glibly propose, They 
lack the courage for that, and in many 
cases, ike the Senators from my State, they 
not only beguile the people with vast spend- 
ing programs but promise simultaneous tax 
reductions. Let us call a spade a spade, 
Mortgaging our children’s future is basically 
immoral. ` 

There is the question of equity. 

The first obligation of government is to 
treat its citizens equally. There is no equity 
when a government spends to provide spe- 
cial benefits for some of its citizens, because 
they are politically powerful, at the expense 
of all other citizens. But, the inequity is 
tragically multiplied when a government 
must borrow and inflate its currency to do 
so. For inflation does not strike all citi- 
zens an eyen blow; it hits hardest at the 
weak, the unorganized, at those who lack 
the means to protect themselyes from its 
subtle and devastating robbery, the widow 
living on insurance, the aged living on pen- 
sions. No government which pretends to 
serve all the people can retain their con- 
fidence if it promotes wholesale inequity 
by choosing the easy road of unbalanced 
budgets. 

There is the issue of survival. 

I have spoken of the military challenge 
of Soviet Russia and the kind of response 
we must- make to it. Will we have the 
sheer physical strength for that challenge— 
no matter how many missiles are on the 
launching pads—if our underlying base of a 
sound fiscal structure and a strong economy 
are rotted away by inflation? 

The answer, of course, is “No,” but the 
Soviet challenge is more than military; it is 
a total challenge on the military, political, 
economic, and moral fronts. Can the 
United States meet that total threat with 
its currency debased, its credit gone, its 
economy in turmoil, its citizens divided and 
its morality compromised, if we adopt in- 
flation as a way of Hfe? Of course not. 

Politically, can we hold ourselyes up to the 
nations of the world as a shining alternative 
to communism if we are unable to keep 
our own house in order, if we display a 
fatal political weakness in our form of gov- 
ernment by casting aside principle for the 
fatal charms of expediency? How can we 
be an example to the world if we cannot in 
times such as these even meet our current 
needs out of current income? 

Can we meet the Communist economic 
offensive if through inflation we price our 
goods out of the world market and if the 
American dollar becomes a currency to be 
shunned rather than desired? 

And morally, where does this Nation stand 
as opposed to immoral communism if it suc- 
cumbs to the immorality of inflation? 

Let no man tell you that those who fight 
against the unbalanced budgets which cause 
inflation are preoccupied with the mechanics 
ot bookkeeping, We are preoccupied, but 
our preoccupation consists of the most ur- 
gent and positive program this Nation can 
undertake—the prevention of a national dis- 
aster. It is our job as Republicans, as a 
party of principle, to awaken the Nation to 
this clear and present danger. 

The President has presented the Nation 
with a balanced plan for security and public 
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welfare. He has presented a plan balanced 
as to income and expenditures. It is a truly 
Republican program, It is our job as Re- 
publicans to exert every effort to make this 
plan a reality. 

I mentioned earlier that one of the basic 
principles of the Republican Party is the be- 
lief in a government of laws which have as 
a principal aim the prevention of the seiz- 
ure of dominant power by any man or group 
of men. Because of this principle, the Re- 
publican Party is called upon to meet the 
threat of the new monopolies, powerful labor 
organizations under the domination of a 
handful of men, 

Under Republican leadership, this Nation 
met the challenge of the seizure of domi- 
nant power by a few industrialists and finan- 
clers a generation ago. It curbed the power 
of the trusts when in the public interest it 
enacted antimonopoly legislation under Re- 
publican leadership. 

Today similar power rests in the hands of 
men who dictate the policies of our national 
Jabor unions. It consists of vast economic 
power, the power to eripple an industry or 
a nation. It is economic power which has 
reached out so successfully for political 
power that it has taken over, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the Democratic Party and 
now controls the Congress of the United 
States. It is a combination of economic and 
political power which threatens the national 
interest because it is a power which places 
its own interest above the interest of all 
citizens, 

Curbing the power of the new monopolies 
will be infinitely more difficult than dealing 
with the old industrial and financial monop- 
olies, for the new monopolists have wrapped 
themselves in the cloak of the so-called 
common man. They have been careful to 
inculcate the doctrine that their monopoly 
interest is identical with the interest, not 
only of union members, but all working men 
and women. No attempt can be made to 
curb the power of the new monopolies with- 
out incurring their charge that it is a move 
against the public interest. 

But the public—the consuming public— ~ 
does not benefit from the exercise of naked 
monopolistic power to raise wages, and hence 
prices, beyond the level justified by increased 
productivity—nor from the extortions of a 
Hoffa made possible by the power his monop- 
oly gives him, 

The public—the union worker public— 
does not benefit when its dues are stolen, or 
frittered away, or spent for propaganda or 
political activity against its wishes. 

The public—the taxpaying public—does 
not benefit when the political power of the 
new monopolies is used to extract special 
benefits from a pliant Congress or legis- 
lature. 

The public—the small-business public— 
does not benefit when its choice, confronted 
with the overwhelming power of a giant 
union, is to accede to its demands or go out 
of business. 

The public—the farm public—does not 
benefit when the new monopolies drive up 
farm costs far beyond the ability to increase 
farm prices. 

Nor can the public—all of us as free citi- 
zens—benefit. when dominant political and 
economic power rests in the hands of a few 
men, no matter how much they claim to 
have our best Interests at heart. 

Let there be no mistake about It. The 
evils which have arisen because of the 
emergence of the new monopolies are the 
result of the power they hold in their hands, 
We cannot eliminate the evils until we re- 
store the balance of power and to do so, we 
must curb the powers of the new monopolies 
even as we protect the very legitimate rights 
of working men to organize for their own pro- 
tection and own welfare. 

As & party of principle, we cannot dodge 
this issue. The Democrats must avoid it at 
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the peril of thelr extinction as a political 
force. They are incapable of going beyond 
what the new monopolies will permit, and 
this consists only of wiping the smudges off 
from the faces of those union leaders who 
have gotten dirtiest in their greed for power. 
It's up to us to take the lead in a sustained 
effort to curb this threat to the stability 
of our Nation. It will in the end earn us 
the gratitude of the vast majority of the 
American people who, even now, sense the 
danger involved in letting unbridled monop- 
oly power run loose in our land. 

In these great tasks, then, in meeting the 
Communist threat, in fighting inflation, in 
curbing the new monopolies, we Republi- 
cans have a job todo. At stake is the future 
of our Nation and the security and happiness 
of our people. - 

There is only one way we can go about 
this task and that is to devote our every re- 
source to it. We cannot succeed, in the 
face of an overwhelming Democrat majority 
in the Congress, unless we arouse the Amerl- 
can people to the dangers which confront 
them and unless we imbue them with a be- 
lief in the principles we uphold. We must, 
through them, make it politically impossible, 
for any party or group, to lead this Nation 
down the easy road to its downfall. 

We need to make our party an effective 
political organization. We need to enlist in 
our ranks the millions who believe, as we do, 
in the principles we uphold. We need the 
devotion, discipline and dollars without 
which a party cannot function. We need to 
tell our story, clearly, unhesitatingly, force- 
fully so there is no man in this land who 
does not know our party’s principles, pro- 
gram, and goals. We need, in short, to get 
down to work. 

And as we set upon this noble task of say- 
ing a nation, should the path look dim, the 
goal remote and the obstacles insurmount- 
able, we can do no better than take courage 
from the faith that: “Right makes might, 
and in that faith let us to the end dare to 
do our duty as we understand it.“ 


Potomac’s Ills Shown in Film 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a small comment on pollution 
in the Potomac River which appeared in 
the Washington, D.C., Post and Times 
Herald on April 12, 1959: 

Poromac’s ILLS SHOWN IN FILM 


The poisoning of the Potomac by sewage— 
including the rainy day sewer overflow near 
the mouth of Rock Creek—-was shown yester- 
day on a WRC-TV public service program. 

It took the form of a film, “George Wash- 
ington’s River.“ The movie was produced 
for national distribution by the U.S. Public 
Health Service by the staff of the TV pro- 
gram “Our Beautiful Potomac.” 

The film showed gas bubbling up from 
effluent discharged near National Airport; a 
girl swimming near Key Bridge in water with 
a bacterial count so high it contained 2 mil- 
lion bugs a mouthful’; grease slicks on the 
Tidal Basin under the blooming cherry trees, 
and detergent suds foaming up at the mouth 
of Pimmit Run from wastes being dumped 
into the creek. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
_document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or Independ- 
ent office of, the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code,.title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules'and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). : 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes ts in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed thelr residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Today’s Challenge, and How To Meet It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on 
April 17, 1959, there was a speech given 
by the Honorable Arthur E. Summerfield, 
Postmaster General of the United 
States, before the Los Angeles Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association 
dinner, entitled “Today's Challenge, and 
How To Meet It.” 

Mr, Summerfield, in this speech high- 
lights the Communist threat to our 
National safety and our battle against 
inflation. It was an outstanding ad- 

and deserves to be called to the at- 
tention of every Member of the Congress 
and every citizen of our country; there- 
fore I ask unanimous consent to have it 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tovay’s CHALLENGE, AND How To MEET Ir 
(Address by Hon. Arthur E. Summerfeld, 

Postmaster General of the United States, 

before the annual dinner of the Los 

Angeles Merchants and Manufacturers As- 

Sociation, Los Angeles, Calif, April 17, 

1959) 

It is always a great pleasure for me to be 

Los Angeles. 

I am always inspired by the vitality of this 
Breat city—and, indeed, of all California and 
the Pacific coast. S 

my life, I haye thrilled to the story of 
the winning of the West. 

It is one of the great adventures of all 

the westward sweep of the pio- 
the gold rush, the pony express, the 
constant blazing of new frontiers. 
I stand in awe of the courage and strength 
and faith of the Americans who lived this 
mdous story. 

Nothing could stop them ‘from gaining the 

eae lite they saw for themselves and their 
n. 


They lefta magnificent heritage for you— 
for all Americans—to ponder and to uphold. 

California today is a monument to their 
Vision. 

You are on the way to becoming our most 
Populous State. 

You have assumed great responsibility in 

Y mic and political leadership. 

Ou face opportunities that are virtually 
Unlimited in scope. 

But this you also know—that the very 
essence of real opportunity is challenge. 
i because the meeting of today’s chal- 
oon is so fundamental ‘to the progress you 
ene make—so basic to the ends we must 

eve as a nation—I am deeply anxious to 

1 bade 725 Shoat It. 

ring to you, tonight, a clear 
8 of the urgent nature ot the challenge 
face, and how we can meet it, 
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I want to speak to you—not only as your 
Postmaster General, but as a member of 
President Eisenhower's Cabinet and a mem- 
ber of the President's Cabinet Committee on 
Price Stability for Economic Growth. 

I come with firsthand knowledge of the 
problems facing our Nation, and the steps 
your Government is taking to solve them. 

But I come with more than a report. 

My purpose, above all, is to talk with you 
about action. 

For, my friends, we are at an extremely 
crucial stage in the progress of America. 

We have a choice of paths to follow. 

We have momentous decisions to make. 

The ultimate responsibility for these deci- 
sions is with the American people. 

And I am confident that, if the people 
apply their real genius, and determination, 
and devotion—the final decisions will be the 
right decisions. 

There are four specific problems I should 
like to discuss—and then, if I may, I should 
like to suggest the vital part you can play 
in meeting each of them. 

They are: 

1. The Communist threat to our national 
safety. 

2. Our battle against inflation. 

3. The destructive monopoly power of a 
group of union leaders. 

4. The urgent necessity for tax reform. 

All of these, of course, are interrelated. 

Our national defense depends upon a 
strong economy—and our economy is acutely 
responsive to what we do about inflation, 
about production costs and prices, and 
about taxation. 

The Communist challenge is many sided, 

It is military, political, spiritual and eco- 
nomic. 

We and our allies have steadily rebuffed 
the military and political threats. 

- Wherever the Communists haye probed, 
they have found us standing firm. 

At Lebanon, in the China Sea, in the unity 
of our NATO alliance—and now in the Ber- 
lin issue—we have met the challenge with 
unmistakable evidence of the strength of 
our purpose. 

We shall continue to keep our military 
power equal to any test. 

Our overall might in planes, missiles, 
ships, and other equipment, must always be 
capable of deterring, and if ever necessary, 
defeating, any attack upon us, 

We shall continue to meet the Soviet 
political challenge. 

We shall lead the way in exploring every 
avenue of reasonable hope for justly solving 
the issues that divide the world. 

In the battle of spiritual values, we can- 
not lose so long as we preserve the freedom 
and moral strength on which our way of life 
is built. 

The Soviets know all this very well, 

Why, then, are they confident of ultimate 
victory? 

Because they are concentratihg on all-out 
economic war—and they believe they can 
defeat us in such a war without risking their 
own total destruction. 

They intend to become the world's one 
first-class economic power, forcing us into 
second-class status. And for us, such an 
outcome would be just as tragic as nuclear 
devastation. 

Today we are well in front. But they 
believe we have not the system or the will 


to maintain our economic strength and 
growth 


They expect our economy to explode, while 
theirs continues to grow. 

My friends, let me emphasize that we 
dare not look lightly on their great expecta- 
tions. 

For here we do indeed stand at the cross- 
roads of decision. —~ 

The soundness of our economy is threat- 
ened by deadly forces that have wrecked 
other nations in the past. 

They are the forces of inflation and oner- 
ous taxation—and we are not yet united as 
a people to overcome them. 

I suggest to you that there is urgent rea- 
son for us to do 80. 

As Allen Dulles, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, said recently: 

“If they, the Soviets, succeed and we fail, 
it will only be because of our complacency 
and because they have devoted a far greater 
share of their power, skill, and resources to 
our destruction than we have been willing 
to dedicate to our own preservation.” 

Let us look at some basic facts about 
inflation. 

I am sure we all agree on what Inflation 
is—and what it does. 

Certainly we have had ample opportunity, 
over 20 years, to see it in action. 

To most Americans, inflation means high- 
er costs of living. : 

It means more and more struggle to try 
to make ends meet. 

We have inflation when the cost of what 
we buy keeps rising while the value of the 
dollurs we have to buy it with keeps drop- 


ping. 

Since 1939, our cost of living has more 
than doubled. 

The value of our dollar has dropped until 
the 100-cent dollar of 1939 is now worth 
just 48 cents. 

How much lower would you say we dare 
to let it go? 

Inflation feeds on the income and the 
savings of every individual, every enterprise, 
in America. 

It eats away the savings we cherish for our 
family's security. 

It robs us of the real value of the doliars 
we earn. 

It destroys the will to work and the desire 
to save. 

I suspect almost everyone in this room 
knows of someone whose savings, or insur- 
ance, or social security—carefully nurtured 
through haif a lifetime—now is tragically 
inadequate to meet his needs. 

As President Eisenhower has put it: 

“Inflation is not a Robin Hood, taking from 
the rich to give to the poor. Rather, it deals 
most cruelly with those who can least protect 
themselves. It strikes hardest those mil- 
Hons of our citizens whose incomes do not 
quickly rise with the cost of living. When 
prices soar, the pensioner and the widow see 
their security undermined; the man of thrift 
sees his savings melt away; the white collar 
worker, the minister, and the teacher see 
their standards of living dragged down.” 

As businessmen and community leaders, 
you are only too well aware of what inflation 
brings in rising costs and stifling taxes. 

And, finally, I would point out that the 
Problem affects, in equal measure, the cost 
of maintaining the operations of your Gov- 
ernment. 
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Now, what are we doing to meet this deadly 
force? 

We are waging a battle, led by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which in the past 
year has succeeded in bringing the rise in the 
cost of living under control. 

We are fighting to accomplish the stability 
of the dollar we must have to go forward 
soundly. 

We are striving to continue our economic 
growth at the rate of which we are capable, 
with its expanding opportunity for every 
citizen. 

But we are also facing, tremendous pres- 
sures for a resumption of the inflationary 
process. 

They are vast pressures for extravagant 
Government spending, and for a sharp new 
uptrend in the spiral of wages and prices. 

Amazingly, the spending pressures are ac- 
tually being led by some of the leaders of 
Congress—and of some State administra- 
tions. 

They are practicing government by pres- 
sure group rather than government for the 
people. 

And they will only be dissuaded by public 
opinion strong enough to impress its will 
upon them. 

For this reason, it is vitally important for 
our people to understand some plain, 
straight facts. 

Government, in our system, is constituted 
to serve the people. It must meet ali the 
legitimate needs of its citizens. 

It must do all it can for the good of the 
people, within the means the people are 
willing and able to provide. 

But there are those in and out of Govern- 
ment who stoutly observe that we are a big 
nation of great wealth—and, therefore, we 
should put no limit to what we do in public 
projects—whether or not the people are able 
to pay the bills. 

Nothing could be more crassly mislead- 
ing—for the fact is, the people have no 
choice. 

Who else will pay? 

The Goyernment has no wealth of its own. 
It is the agency of the people. 

And when it spends more than it collects 
in taxes, every citizen has to pay the excess, 
in one way or another. 

If it is not in higher taxes, then it is in 
suffering the inflation that deficit financing 
by any government inevitably brings. 

Inflation itself is an invisible tax. 

It is a tax without exemptions—a tax on 
the income of the poor in the same rate as 
on the incomes of the more well to do. 

It is a severe tax on the savings of the 
thrifty. 

It is, in the end, the highest and the 
cruelest tax of all. 

If there is one thing that history has 
made frighteningly clear—it Is that con- 
tinued deficit financing by a government 
degrades the value of its money and spreads 
inflation ever further and deeper through 
the economy of its people. The ultimate re- 
sult is collapse. 

Great students of economics tell us the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire was 
due principally to the confusion and up- 
heaval of inflation. 

We all know what happened when Ger- 
many accepted inflation as a national policy 
after World War I. 

In 1923, 42 billion marks were required 
to buy 1 cent in American exchange. 

Simple commodities of daily life cost tril- 
lions of marks—if you could get them at all, 

And the way was open for a demagogue 
such as Adolf Hitler to lead that country 
into the tragedy of World War II. 

These are but a few of the examples that 
stand out on the open book, 

But they go unheeded by the many Mem- 
bers of Congress and the State administra- 
tions that are pushing vast spending 
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schemes—schemes that far exceed the budg- 
ets avallable to pay for them. 

More than 7,000 bills have been introduced 
in this session of the 86th Congress. 

Only a small handful of these are major 
measures of broad national interest. 

The vast majority would provide bene- 
fits of one kind or another to individuals 
or groups. 

And in no case are new taxes proposed to 
offset them. 

Their backers are encouraged by the fact 
that the majority of the present spending 
Congress is committed to Federal spending— 
and to deficit ffmancing—as an economic 
policy. 

Chairman Byrd of the Senate Finance 
Committee has noted, with alarm, that the 
effects of that policy already are plain. 

The Senate, he reports, has voted to in- 
crease President Eisenhower's budget pro- 
posals by 24 percent, and the House has 
voted increases averaging 12 percent. 

These increases represent billions of dòl- 
lars. 

Let us now discuss the third problem we 
face—the effect of the huge economic pow- 
er exercised by union monopoly leaders. 

This is a power that ranks among the 
highest accumulations of vested interest to 
be found in history. 

It is a monopoly that draws upon huge 
financial resources—that permits a few per- 
ennial leaders to spend millions of dollars 
of dues money for political purposes, ex- 
actly as the leaders see fit; with no choice 
given the men and women who pay the dues. 

It Is a power capable of imposing at will 
an ever-rising cost of living upon our peo- 
ple. ’ 

There is no question but what the legiti- 
mate function of every labor leader is to ask 
for—to negotiate for—higher wages. 

This is a rightful purpose of union leader- 
ship. 

I myself worked at a factory job as a 
young man—and I know very well that one 
of my goals was higher wages. 

I have always been, and will always be, 
in favor of a responsible union movement. 

But union members, with all other Amer- 
icans, have every reason to insist that their 
leaders, as well as the leaders in manage- 
ment, exercise a high order of statesmanship. 

It is up to union leaders to recognize that 
if they use their monopoly power to force 
wage increases and employee benefits too 
high—they bring about fewer jobs and great- 
er unemployment—and thereby miserably 
fall in their duty to their members. 

By forcing wage increases which far out- 
run increases in productivity, labor leaders 
can set the spiral of wage-price inflation 
going again. 

Once launched in the basic industries, the 
inflationary wave will sweep out through all 
manufacturing, transportation, distribution, 
every part of the economy. 

Why do excessive wage costs have such 
powerful impact? 

Because, after exclusion of all taxes, up to 
83 percent of all income generated in the 
national economy goes to payment of labor, 

For a $3,000 automobile, for example, the 
required steel costs about $290—and even 
this price at the steel mill, in turn, includes 
labor cost as its main component. 

What this means is that an unearned rise 
in employment costs has four times as much 
inflationary effect as a corresponding rise in 
all the remaining costs of production put 
together. 

With this in mind, Iet us note that 154 
major wage contracts come up for negotiation 
this year—including the steel industry, with 
its nearly 1 million workers, 

The cumulative effect of excessive wage- 
cost increases on this scale I leave to your 
imagination. There would be no way to 
describe it other than to call it a national 
calamity. 
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Everyone would suffer. 

The blow, as we have noted, would fall 
hardest on the militons whose incomes haye 
not gone up—the people on salaries, fixed 
incomes, and pensions. 

But let no one assume that he would 
escape—least of all the wage earner himself. 

He would soon find that the new-won in- 
crease had evaporated in higher living costs, 

Worse, he could find that even his job is 
gone because the product he makes has been 
priced out of the market—no longer able to 
compete effectively at home or abroad. 

And this, ladies and gentlemen, is no Idle 
speculation. 

The time when we were virtually the only 
country able to meet the great world demand 
for many types of finished goods is over. 

The productive ability of most industrial 
nations is greater than ever before. 

Competition is in full swing. 

And today, we are seeing a rising number 
of American goods being priced out of the 
foreign markets, 

The American producer, with his sharply 
increasing differential in wage costs, is simply 
unable to compete. 

Nor is this a minor factor in our employ- 
ment picture. ) 

The estimate Is that our export trade sus- 
tains four and one-half million jobs in 
America. 

Let us ask this question of those who 
would continue to push excessive wage costs: 

How many of these jobs—how many hun- 
dreds of thousands—how many millions— 
will be lost if we persist in making our goods 
so costly they have no chance to compete. 

_ Indeed, let us ask another question: 

How is it that foreign industries can make 
some of the products in which we are most 
efficient, ship those products thousands of 
miles to our own markets, and sell them at 
a price so low that we can no longer com- 
pete, even here at home. 

Such is the growing situation in which our 
wage-cost inflation is placing us. 

We are told, for example, that the Japanese 
have bought scrap metal here on the West 
Coast, carried it back to their mills, processed 
it into finished products, returned them back 
across the Pacific Ocean, and still undersold 
American producers by as much as 629 a 
ton. 


We should, and do, look to the increasing 
of job opportunities here at home through 
the expansion of our production capacity. 

We should take every step to encourage, not 
sap, the growth-power of industry and 
business. 

But we can hardly say we are giving full 
encouragement if we permit wage-push in- 
flation that deprives our industry of ade- 
quate earnings to plow back into new prod- 
ucts, equipment, and plants. . 

Every thinking American, I believe, will 
agree that the decline has gone far enough 
when the ratio of profits to sales, after taxes. 
for all industry, drops from 7 percent in 1948 
to 4.8 percent in 1958. 

Especially is this true when we recognize 
the burden our taxation is placing on the ac- 
cumulation of capital for investment. 

It is the same burden being imposed on 
the personal incentive and earning power of 
every citizen. 

The tax foundation tells us the average 
earner of $4,500 a year works 22 days each 
month. 

Seven days of this total—nearly one-third 
of his working time—is taken from his in- 
come in taxes. 

And as he may succeed in bullding his in- 
come, he can look forward to the tax chunk 
becoming larger. 

We need to relieve this stifling tax load 
being carried by the individual citizen and 
by our business system. 

Our great Nation has been built on the 
motivation of high levels of individual 
achievement. H 
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We have encouraged, with material re- 
ward, each citizen to perform to the best of 
his capacity. 

Even the Soviets have taken note of this 
advantage. 

Russia, despite its Communist doctrine, 
now offers high incentives for outstanding 
individual performance in industry, science, 
and other areas of its society. 

Consider, against this, the fact that we 
have been moving in the direction of destroy- 
ing incentive. 

Through taxation, we have steadily com- 
Pressed the reward for doing something as 
Opposed to doing little, or doing nothing. 

Our population is growing rapidly. 


Business can create new jobs to meet this- 


growth only as billions of dollars are in- 
vested in new tools and capacity. 

Now, where is this money to come from? 

Today, Federal taxes alone can take more 
than half of many companies’ net income. 

Then follow State and local taxes. 

There are over 100,000 taxing authorities 
in our country. 

Their weight can literally crush the ability 
of business to meet its job-creating capital 
needs. 

Our present tax structure Is seriously out- 
dated, 

It is a set of laws refiecting largely the 
conditions of the past, especially World 
War II, when the goal was the confiscation 
of war profits, not the building of a sound 
Peacetime economy. 

A sensible, equitable, dynamic tax pro- 
gram is needed in its place. 

Such a program will keep total revenues 
up. not by taxing away incentive and means 
of growth, but by steadily increasing the tax 

ase, 

These problems I have discussed this eve- 
hing can be clearly stated. 

But how clearly do we see the answers that 
Can be given to them, 

This is our task. 

And I believe we cannot emphasize too 
heavily the answers that are being provided 
by our national leadership, and by leaders 
in many States, 

These answers add up to a program of 
full employment with stable prices and tax 
reform—a program offering greater oppor- 
tunity for every American, 

It is because we have pursued such a pra- 
gram that our economy has bounded back 
from the receasion to a dynamic new level. 

The signposts are clearly yisible and our 
Program is well underway. 

First of all, we have a sound and sensible 
Philosophy of government. 

We have adopted fiscal policies that are 
sound and productive and set realistic 
budgets, 

We are meeting the full needs of our de- 
fense program. 

We are meeting all the legitimate needs of 
our people. 

We have refused to give away taxpayer 
Money to nonessential projects, lavish spend- 
ing schemes, and welfare state activities In- 
tended to curry favor with special groups 
rather than to meet the needs of all the 
People. 

We are attempting to operate the Govern- 
ernment on a pay-as-you-go basis, thereby 
avolding the fatalistic deficit philosophy so 
easy to get into but so desperately hard to 


We are encouraging a higher order of 
Statesmanship in union-management wage 
negotiations, 

We are bringing public opinion to bear so 
that union leaders consider the real welfare 
Of their members and the Nation rather 

striving to outdo each other in 
inflationary wage packages from industry. 

We want adequate laws to control abuses 
of union leader monopoly power. 


Such laws were established for business, 
correctly and firmly, when some business- 
men abused the public trust in years past. 

We want to give union members their 
rights to pass on the action of their leaders 
and the use of their dues. 

And finally, we intend to push forward as 
rapidly as we can to achieve a progressive tax 
program. : 

I believe that heartening progress is being 
made in all these areas, 

The sound fiscal program of the President 
with his insistence upon balancing the 
budget, is rapidly gaining wide support. 

We are giving utmost attention to the 
development of aggressive programs to help 
prevent the resurgence of inflation, with its 
higher costs of living, 

Toward this end, the work of the Cabinet 
Committee on Price Stability for Economic 
Growth is under way. 

The committee, as you know, is headed by 
one of California's great sons, who is serving 
our Nation so ably—Vice President RICHARD 
Nixon, 

I am proud to be a member of this group. 

In the wage-price area, we can only hope 
that the statesmanship we so urgently desire 
will be forthcoming. 

It is not immediately apparent in the 
announced intentions of demands we have 
seen, 

It is clear that union members themselyes 
want responsible union leadership—respon- 
sible to their welfare, and to the national 
welfare. 

With the great majority of the public at 
large, they want laws that will help to assure 
responsible leadership. 

In regard to taxation, we are working to 
carry forward a program of tax reform and 
reduction. 

The President's stress on a balanced 
budget is related directly to this goal. 

Steps in the right direction already have 
been taken with the Revenue Act of 1954. 

The time is approaching for another bold 
and imaginative breakthrough on tax policy 
that will benefit and encourage all tax- 
payers—large and small. 

Obyiously, this program cannot call for 
immediate and sharp reduction in all income 
tax rates. 

It calls for gradual reform. 

And it calls for equitable reduction for all 
taxpayers. 

Its goal includes corresponding cuts in 
capital gains, estate, gift and excise taxes. 

It provides for job-creating reductions of 
business tax rates—and realistic depreciation 
provisions. 

In short, the objective must be a com- 
pletely organized and integrated tax program 
that will meet the real needs of our entire 
economy. 

The public, more and more, is rallying 
behind the President, who is fighting to 
maintain a balanced budget, to achieve tax 
reform, and to bring under control the ex- 
travagances and excesses that feed inflation. 

But let me not overstate this premise. 

The battle is far from won. 

The special interests bent on spending, 
taxing, and deficit financing still are riding 
high—still have the ears of the majority of 
our Federal legislators and State admin- 
istrations. 

Washington is swarming with representa- 
tives of the special interest groups. 

Each is concerned with favoring legisla- 
tion for his pet project. 

The fight for fiscal sunity is being waged 
by the President, members of his adminis- 
tration, and some Members of the Congress. 

It is this group, almost alone, that is bear- 
ing the brunt of the battle. 

The leftwing economists, the welfare- 
State plotters, the racketeering union bosses, 
and their minions of do-gooders and politi- 
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cal captives are using every kind of vicious 
attack to break this firm stand. 

Washington is the ground from which they 
launch their tirades, and their slogans claim- 
ing “neglect of the jobless,” “favoritism to 
big business,” “inadequate defenses,” “obses- 
sion with the budget,” and the like, 

They are making an all-out attack on the 
free-enterprise system, and they have many 
camp followers in the legislative halls— 
some deliberately—others without knowing 
the effects of their misguided efforts. 

My appeal to you tonight, and to the 
American people, is to join this battle to 
meet this challenge. 

Remember that, in the struggle with Rus- 
sia, we are strong militarily—we are strong 
politically—we are strong spiritually. 

We must continue to strengthen ourselves 
economically. 

We can no more appease inflation than we 
can appease Soviet aggression. 

I believe we shall continue to build the 
strongest, freest way of life the world will 
know. 

But I also believe that, to do so, America 
must maintain a sound economic philosophy, 
and sound policies firmly based on that 
philosophy. 

We must never accept the premise that our 
basic problems cannot be solved, 

Inflation, deficits, high costs of living, and 
appressive taxation all are manmade. 

So, too, is the destructive monopoly power 
of union leaders. 

There is nothing sacred about them. 

By attacking these problems with intelli- 
gence, determination, and perseverance, we 
shall overcome them. 

May there be a reassertion—by all of us— 
of the courage and strength and faith of the 
Americans who opened the great West. 

Iam confident that the business and com- 
munity leadership of the west coast, which 
is so well represented here tonight, will play 
a vital part In keeping our free enterprise 
system strong. 

As civic leaders in a key city and State, 
your views and actions are vitally impor- 
tant—to your own progress, to your State, 
and to the Nation. 

This is why I am deeply impressed by the 
emphasis your association places on em- 
ployee communications. 

Employees want information on which to 
base their decisions. 

And they want fair and honest informa- 
tion. 

Ihave always felt that businessmen should 
provide their employees with the facts about 
the issues that affect the ability of the busi- 
ness to compete, to advance, and to grow. 

For these are the factors that determine 
the rewards and the opportunities for the 
employees themselves. 

Perhaps too many businessmen are failing 
to meet this responsibility, to the detriment 
of their employees, their stockholders, as well 
as themselves. 

I would ask you to give this your deepest 
thought. 

Are businesmen and civic leaders doing 
enough to help provide the facts to every- 
one assoclated with them—employees, stock- 
holders, community neighbors, and voting 
citizens, 

Is any competition more important than 
the competition to determine how soundly 
this Nation is to conduct its economic affairs, 

Is any problem more important. 

I would dare to suggest that you assess 
What you are doing individually. 

If you believe that we must attack the 
causes of inflation and onerous taxation 
firmly and intelligently—if you believe union 
monopoly power must be curbed—ask your- 
self if you are doing all you can to support 
that belief. 
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Your belief in America can be effective 
only as you let it be known. 

I urge you to take your place among those 
who will speak, work, and fight for sound 
policies and a stronger America in the years 
before us. 

There is nothing more important to you, 
your family, your future, and your Nation 
than that you take your stand now. 

Speak up—let your representatives in 
Congress know what you think. 

Let them know you understand that a 
Government big enough to do everything for 
its citizens from cradle to grave is also big 
enough to take everything from them in 
taxes. 

Every businessman must understand that 
the political party of his choice is what he 
makes it—either by his participation or 
lack of participation in Its affairs and in 
its choice of candidates. 

Unless responsible citizens, especially busi- 
ness leaders, devote more of their time and 
effort and organizing ability—as well as their 
money—to unselfish politics, directed to the 
greatest common good, Government by pres- 
sure groups will continue to grow. 

Only by universal participation can we 
be sure that the Government will serve all 
the people—not some special interest—and 
assure the greatest opportunities for all our 
citizens. 

My friends—this is the banner of true 
liberalism. 

Advancing under it, we shall meet the 
Communist economic challenge as surely as 
we shall meet the military and political 
challenge. 

We shall constantly move forward into the 
golden era of unlimited opportunity that lies 
ahead. 

We shall preserve the great free and grow- 
ing economy which is the foundation of all 
our freedoms—our security—our prosperity— 
and our future, in a strong, free, and better 
world, 


Address by James K. Vardaman, Jr., to 
the Georgia Bankers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1959 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, my 
home State of Georgia is fortunate to 
have as one of its newest citizens the 
Honorable James K. Vardaman, Jr., the 
distinguished son of a former Member 
of this body, and himself a member for 
13 years of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Mr. Vardaman recently became presi- 
dent of the Bank of Albany, located in 
Albany, Ga. : 

Because of his unique background as a 
former member of the Reserve Board 
and now as a commercial banker, Mr. 
Vardaman was invited by his new col- 
leagues in the Georgia Bankers Associa- 
tion to address their annual convention 
held last week in Augusta, Ga. 

His address was an able discussion of 
the role and problems that confront 
banking in our changing society, and in- 
cluded some interesting and penetrating 
observations about our country’s future. 
I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
ois be printed in the Appendix of the 

ECORD, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF JAMES K. VARDAMAN, JR., PRESI- 
DENT, THE BANK oF ALBANY, ALBANY, GA. 
BEFORE 67TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, GEORGIA 
STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION, AUGUSTA, Ga. 
APRIL 16, 1959 
On last December 1, by grace of persever- 

ance, good luck, and the friendship of Presi- 
dent Elsenhower, I ceased to be a Washing- 
ton bureaucrat seeking for a solution of 
banking and economic ills, and gleefully be- 
came a part of the problem. So teday, not 
only do I not feel called upon to tell you 
what to do about our troubles and problems, 
but I think it would be presumptuous for 
me to even attempt to do so. Rather, if you 
will bear with me for about 20 minutes, we 
will consider together as fellow sufferers, 
some of the questions that are going to have 
to be answered during the next 10 years— 
and a few that may require answers within 
the next 10 months, before the adjournment 
of the 1960 Congress. 

Like other industries and individuals, 
banking is today at a crossroad. That is 
nothing to be alarmed about, because it al- 
ways has been; and this crossroad is not 
much differentt from those of the past. Al- 
most every month during our banking career 
we have arrived at a crossroad—where a 
determination is to be made—to change 
direction, to go forward or backward—or to 
stand still, which latter is really just another 
way of going backward, relatively. 

And at today’s crossroads, the same as at 
those of the past, we can either point with 
pride, or view with alarm, depending on 
what mood we are in. But maybe this time 
we had better do both—the first to help our 
morale and the second to protect our future. 

As private bankers, we can certainly point 
with pride to the development of our in- 
dustry and more particularly to the people 
who staff our banks. Of all American enter- 
-prises there is not one in which the rank 
and file of personnel, both employees and 
officers, has shown so much improvement as 
have our bank people. Walk into most any 
bank todey and you cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the friendly, intelligent, and un- 
derstanding appearance and attitude of the 
people you meet—at the desks and behind 
the counters. These are really our public 
relations group, and without them and their 
cooperation—no matter how much advertis- 
ing we do—our banks cannot progress and 
our communities will not be served. I hope 
that we who have reached positions in the 
top executive echelon of the industry will 
always be mindful of our debt to these peo- 
ple and always be sure that our bank pay 
scale does not fall below that of other com- 
parable industries. 

Institutionally, too, banks can be proud of 
their record, particularly since World War 
II. The industry has made much progress 
ethically and materially. By broadening its 
services, it has in some instances caught up 
with the public which it serves, especially 
in the small loan and consumer credit fields; 
also in trust service it has been wisely 
progressive, although there is yet much to 
be done by banks in that field in cooperation 
with the reputable lawyers of the American 
Bar Association. However, the two services 
in which banks have probabiy made the 
greatest advdnce in public confidence and 
support are in ethical conduct of commercial 
banking, and in the expansion of physical 
plant and equipment for the prompt and 
convenient service to customers. 

Increase in public confidence has come 
with the elimination to a large extent of 
the “Scrooge” type of banker—the one who 
allowed or even advised the customers to 
borrow too much, who charged outrageous 
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interest, and who foreclosed at the first op- 
portunity. The FDIC and the State bank- 
ing departments have done much to elim- 
inate that type of banker, but unfortunately 
there are a few left. But an enlightened 
public will soon take care of them—and 
their banks, too, if they are not got rid of. 

Public support of banks has increased in 
proportion to the increase in quality, quan- 
tity, and convenience of commercial bank 
services. Among these improvements may 
be numbered more intelligent and better 
trained and more courteous nnel; mod- 
ern, open quarters, and the elimination of 
the old fortress and cathedral type of bank- 
ing houses; the drive-in and the walk-up 
windows, and most of all in those progressive 
communities where the law permits, the 
location of facilities or branches away from 
the congested districts, where customers can 
transact their business without rupturing 
thelr dispositions and time schedules by 
fighting traffic and parking conditions in 
downtown areas, and standing in line be- 
fore inadequate tellers’ facilities and officers’ 
desks. 

Indeed, it-appears to me that banking, as 
an industry, can justifiably “point with 
pride” to many phases of its operations; but 
again I emphasize that the greatest advance 
has been made in the quality of bank per- 
sonnel, 

Now, let's “view with alarm” for a few 
minutes—or better still—let’s leave out 
alarm and view with commonsense and 
courage, some of the potentials and actuali- 
ties which cast their shadows upon our 
future as bankers; and upon the institution 
of private banking—and even upon our in- 
pendence as free citizens of an intended con- 
stitutional Republic. I use the word “in- 
tended” advisediy because our Founding 
Fathers would hardly recognize the struc- 
ture which we have allowed to grow up. in 
Washington, as even a stepchild or distant 
relative of the sort of Republic that they 
intended we should have. 

One of the blackest clouds that hangs over 
us is the potential takeover by the Federal 
Government of all private banking, either 
by a straightjacket pattern of controls of 
rates and services, or by direct Federal own- 
ership. I can feel, rather than see, some of 
the smiles of derision that welcome such a 
statement; but I say to you with complete 
sincerity that, in my considered opinion, pri- 
vate commercial banking is today, closer to 
total Federal Government control or owner- 
ship than it has been at any time since 1933. 

Why is this true? There are several po- 
litical reasons for this Socialistic trend; but 
the strongest impelling force is the certainty 
of tragic inflation and the imposition of total 
Government controls, Once this transpires, 
private banking will pass to Federal domina- 
tion—and remain in that status for many 
years, 2 

We have not as bankers, nor haye our busi- 
ness leaders, nor our public officilals—none 
of them—presented a workable plan for the 
prevention of inflation—nor has anybody 
been wise enough to figure out any such 
plan, so far as I know. 

As of now, all the Federal Reserve will do, 
or the Treasury can help do, is to take ac- 
tions which will defer, moderate, and spread 
out the inflationary impacts so that the 
natural and corporate populations can have 
some time to adjust themselves to changing 
values. You may call this creeping inflation 
or any other coined phrase you choose, but 
the result will be the same. And the only 
alternative under our present law and sys- 
tem of Government, is a stop-spending and 
tax program on the part of Government, and 
a discount rate and reserve requirement from 
the Federal Reserve that, together, will stop 
progress and bring about the bust quicker 
than if nature is allowed to take its normal 
course. 
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Ot course, another alternative Is to change 
the present law and Government system and 
Put into effect that bureaucrat's dream—a 
complete control plan of wages, profits, 
Spending, and production, and allocation of 
basic materials. That sort of program would 
definitely end the boom and bust cycle—and 
also all personal freedom and liberty. 

Certainly we have been alternately inflat- 
ing and deflating since the birth of the Re- 
public—and if you don't believe it, just 
compare the purchasing power of the dollar 
for each 10-year period of United States 
history. Personally, I prefer that cycle to 
the cure by bureaucratic regimentation; even 
though I believe that if the present infia- 
tionary trend continues unchecked, some- 
thing is bound to “give” along about the late 
1960's, and the resultant carnage will 
makè the 1930's look like a happy Sunday 
&chool pienic on a sunny spring day. 

I certainly do not even pretend to have 
the answer to this problem and during my 
recent 14-year tour of duty with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, I never heard so much 
45 one Man or woman come up with a work- 
able suggestion to stop this apparently in- 
evitable cycle. We all give Up service to a 
balanced budget“ and to sane economic be- 
havior—but it is always for the other fellow, 
never for us, where it pinches our own pock- 
etbook. 

We like to sit around the cracker barrel 
and belabor Congress for its alleged extrava- 
gance and “pork barreling.’’ No particular 
conduct of the American people and the 

Can press is more insincere than that 
sort of hypocritical criticism. 

Who is Congress? Are they a special brand 
of humanity, set apart for their wisdom or 
‘sanctity or courage? Certainly not, They 
are just a plain, average group of American 
men and women, elected or chosen by their 
Plain, average, American fellow-citizens 
every 2 years. I have been associated with 
Senators and Congressmen in a rather per- 
Sonal and intimate capacity off and on for 
Nearly 40 years. And in my informed 
Opinion, they constitute an above-the-aver- 
age group—in intelligence, in sincerity, in 
loyalty to American ideals, and best of all, 
in just plain and humble Christian faith. 

Never forget: the Congress represents you. 
and is a cross-section representation of 
your and my hopes and desires, fears, and 
Taiths and also of our individual greed and 
selfishness. 

It has been my observation through the 
Years than an extravagant or inflationary 
Congressman is one who votes to spend 
Money on some Federal project that you or 
Ido not want nor approve; and a construc- 
tive or conservative legislator is one who 
Votes for everything that helps our particular 
Community and votes against those projects 
which do not help us or our own localities. 

As an example, Georgia papers headlined 
a few weeks ago with great gusto and praise 
the fact that so many millions or billions of 
dollars were being spent in Georgia by the 
Federal Government. And the press was 
Tightfully complimentary of the splendid 
men and women who make up the Georgia 
Congressional delegation, and of their help- 
Tul service to the people of this State. 

Without presuming to guess or suggest 
an answer, I ask you the simple question: 
How long would a msn or women be allowed 
to stay in Congress from Georgia who voted 

those projects which favored his or 
her community in this State, regardless of 
its inflationary impact on the national 
economy? ` 

One finds similar uninspiring parallels in 
the attitudes of private business and in labor 
Organizations; in agriculture; in veterans; 
and most unfortunately for the safety of our 
country, In the Armed Forces. I have yet 
to find one wholly unselfish organization, be 
it political, labor, industry, military, agricul- 
ture, or social. 


Every one of you here probably has had 
this same thought and experience; and It's 
not that the world is all bad or that people 
are not any good. It's been my hapy experi- 
ence that about 99 percent of people are 
honest and good to the best of their knowl- 
edge and belief. But people are also human; 
and the self- preservation instinct simply will 
not be downed in our time. You know this 
as well as I, so why should we ask the ques- 
tion: Is inflation inevitable? One might 
just as well ask if humans are human. 

And because I think that inflation is a 
certainty does not make me feel any doubt 
as to the successful future of America—its 
continued growth and development, spirit- 
ually and economically, and as a happy 
home for many hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple. Our future as viewed from today is no 
worse than it appeared after the Revolution, 
or the Civil War, or World War I, or at sey- 
eral other times In our history. 

Infiation of a sort, or depression of a worse 
sort, have always been with us. And always 
the younger generation, and the next genera- 
tion, have handled the problems inherited 
from the previous bunglers, in a way which 
has made this a better world, and particular- 
jy have these successive generations made 
this a better country to live in—a better 
country morally, and a happier, more com- 
fortable country materially. 

And haying learned this from history and 
experience, I have no patience with the 
mouthings of old people or cynics, or just 
plain hypocrites of any age, who pretend to 
see the end of good times in this country, 
or who forecast death and destruction to the 
happiness and welfare of our people. 

What most of these gloom garglers are 
really doing is reluctantly recognizing and 
bemoaning the fact that the old order 
changeth and giveth place to the new. 
That change may not be progress in some 
of our minds; but it 18 inevitable evolution; 
and we had better learn to Hve with It, even 
if we don't like It—and even though it is 
sure to cost some of us money and other 
material losses, based on our present mone- 
tary standards. 

Just stop and think what our grandfa- 
thers would have thought of the Income tax 
of today? Or the real property tax? Or the 
capital gains tax? Any one who reads our 
history Knows that in the opinion of the 
old folks this country has been on the road 
to ruin ever since the first Continental Con- 


gress. 

My advice to you of my ancient age is to 
quite growling and grumbling; grease your 
rusty mental joints with a little ofl of com- 
monsense, and learn to live in this very good 
country of ours and enjoy it. i 

And above all, haye faith in the younger 
generation and the next generation, and 
know that they will do a better Job than we 
have done. 

Of course, we would probably not recog- 
nize this country and its Government if we 
came back 50 years from now; but it will still 
be here, and our progeny will be living in it 
and probably enjoying themselves more than 
we are today—with a 3-day workweek and a 
proration of profits to labor and capital 
alike—and some on the side for the indigent 
and unemployed. 

That prospect does not disturb me, 80 
long as it does not come in my time. I am 
not adjusted to it. But this country 50 
years hence will be their world, just as this 
one is ours. And ours today would probably 
be just as Indigestible mentally to General 
Washington and his contemporaries, as our 
socialistic future is to you and me. 

What I have tried to say to you, ladies 
and gentlemen, is that evolution and prog- 
ress are one and the same in many respects. 
And one's opinion depends largely upon 
whether one’s view is through the clear, un- 
glassed eye of youth; or through the dimmed 
optics of age—often hampered by outdated 
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bifocals which were probably dropped in the 
breakfast oatmeal when you read in the 
morning paper that Walter Reuther was de- 
manding a 4-day workweek. 

Seriously, to you few gentlemen who may 
be near my age—and to you ladies who could 
never possibly be half my age—ilet's learn to 
accept without weeping and wailing those 
economic and social changes in our lives 
which are being forced on us in pretty much 
the same manner that child labor laws, the 
right to strike, and the 8-hour day and other 
evolutionary and revolutionary changes were 
forced on our parents and grandparents. 

But the decision to accept does not imply 
that we of our generation should do any- 
thing to hurry these changes. And that 
is one more thing I want to talk about in 
closing, I feel that we as bankers are de- 
liberately and effectively and with consider- 
able feeling and heat, doing much to ald the 
enemies of private banking to effect an early 
Government take-over of our industry, or at 
least to bridle it with both general and se- 
lective controls on rates, reserves and eart- 
ings. I refer to the manner in which the 
bitter personal and institutional fight is 
being waged between the group known as 
“Independent Bankers” and the group known 
as “Branch Chain or Holding-Company 
Bankers.” : 

And before you throw vegetables this way, 
I say hurriedly that I am not here to favor 
or oppose any particular form of commercial 
banking in Georgia, so long as the institu- 
tions are chartered by the State or Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and are members of 
the FDIC and the sovereignty of the State 
of Georgia is sustained. 

T have no feeling one way or the other as to 
which systems you choose for Georgia; and 
being a newcomer and a stranger among you, 
I would not presume to advise or influence 
your own opinions in any way. . 

But I do want to question serlously the 
advisability of the trend and nature of the 
contest being waged—especially the destruc- 
tive criticism being levelled against each side 
by the other, in view of the effect on the 
public and legislative minds, 

If only one half of the bad things being 
said and circulated to the non-banking, but 
actively voting public, are true, then that 
public may well conclude after a few more 
months of this short-sighted bombardment, 
that both sides are rotten to the core, and 
that maybe the Federal Government had bet- 
ter take over the whole kit and caboodle, 
and do away with private bank ownership 
entirely. 

Having just come from 13 years of service 
in one of Washington's greatest bureauc- 
racies—a’ position which placed me in inti- 
mate and owledgeful contact with other 
bureaus similar ambitions and intent—I 
can assure you that the big Government 
empire builders are using the intrabanking 
struggle, and all of the mean and unfair 
things that are being said and published by 
each group about the others to keep the 
banks divided among themsclves. In other 
words, divide and conquer. And bankers’ 
own words are being quoted to convince the 
American voters generally, and the Congress 
in particular, of the viclousness and weak- 
nesses of all types of private banking. 

If any of you want to pursue this subject 
further, I will be glad to talk with you Indi- 
yidually or in groups, to try to make clear to 
you what I personally know to be true; that 
is, that you had better reach some agree- 
ment among yourselves, and I do not cars 
what that agreement is, but it is Imperative 
that you do reach some intraindustry under - 
standing and present a united front to the 
public and to the Congress; or else we may 
have legislation of a national character which 
will wipe out State lines and State systems, 
so far as commercial banking is concerned, 

Throughout this family fight, and the 
others that are bound to follow as long as 
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we retain the few freedoms left to us by the 
Supreme Court, the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Department of Justice, let’s please 
try to remember that the world does not end 
with our generation. Our children and 
their children will come along to enjoy this 
great country which our generation seems 
to have pretty well messed up. 

Never having known the “good old days,” 
they will undoubtedly enjoy life even more 
than we. Poor things, they will probably not 
be able to visit but three or four planets in 

the course of their lives, and their 5-hour 
day and 3-day week will undoubtedly be as 
tolerable to them as the 14-hour day and 6- 
day was to our people who lived during the 
“golden age“ of early nineteen hundreds. 

They will muddle through and be happy, 
because they will not know any other way 
of life. 


Kowalski Fight for Economy and Dignity 
in the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Representative Frank KOWALSKI, of Con- 
necticut, deserves credit for pressing 
hard for a congressional investigation 
of the waste of manpower in our Armed 
Forces by using military personnel for 
various menial jobs from maid to chauf- 
feur. Developments are beginning to 
confirm Representative KOWALSKI’s 
charge indicating that a full division of 
able-bodied, expensively trained fight- 
ing men are being shamefully wasted. 

This is a disgraceful waste of the tax- 
payer’s money. The Milwaukee Journal 
has recently commended and supported 
Representative Kowalski in his fight for 
economy and dignity in our Armed 
Forces. I ask unanimous consent that 
an editorial recently printed in the Mil- 
waukee Journal, entitled “Wasteful De- 
fense Servants,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASTEFUL DEFENSE “SERVANTS” 

When Representative Kowatsx!1, Democrat, 
of Connecticut, declared that the military 
services were wasting the equivalent of a 
division of men by using them as servants, 
chauffeurs, and in other menial jobs, the De- 
Tense Department denied the charge. 

Kowatski is a West Pointer and served 33 
years in the Army before retiring as a 
colonel, so he speaks with authority. But 
& Defense Department personnel official estl- 
mated that the services had a maximum of 
3,000 men in servant-driver type jobs. 

Now, however, a Defense Department re- 
port indicates that the Congressman was 
essentially right. Some 17,500 soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and marines are used as 
aides, stewards, chauffeurs, etc, 

The figures are somewhat fuzzy. They 
need the further explanations which a 
House Armed Services Subcommittee pro- 
poses to get. Investigation will probably 
show some of the jobs to be essential. Yet 
anyone who has been in military service 
knows the extent to which manpower is 
wasted. 
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Vigorous congressional action to require 
the services to use men in jobs for which 
they have been expensively trained will pay 
off. Defense dollars will be saved and de- 
fense forces bolstered, even though some 
high ranking officers lose extra services to 
which they have become accustomed. 


Needed: A Realistic Approach to East- 
West Foreign Ministers’ Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, the free nations are currently 
meeting to formulate à program for the 
coming Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
with the Soviet Union at Geneva. 

The West, I believe, must approach 
this conference, not with wishful think- 
ing, but with realism. 

We recognize that there are critical 
issues for which we must strive for so- 
lutions. At the same time, it is im- 
portant to emphasize that we cannot 
isolate the German situation. The pres- 
sures on Berlin are only a segment of 
the global strategy by which the Com- 
munist world conspiracy is attempting 
to further its objectives. 

Recently, Mr. Allen Dulles, director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, in an 
address in New Orleans, outlined some 
realistic factors of the worldwide cam- 
paign of communism. 

Among the factors stressed by Mr. 
Dulles are the following: 

As long as the principles of international 
communism motivate the regimes in Moscow 
and Peiping, we must expect that their single 
purpose will be the liquidation of our form 
of free society and the emergence of a 
Sovietized, communized world order. 

They change their techniques as circum- 
stances dictate. They have never given us 
the slightest reason to hope that they are 
abandoning their overall objectives. 

They are devoting about twice as much 
of their gross national product to military 
ends as we do. 

Those who feel we can buy peace by com- 
promise with Khrushchev are sadly deluded. 
Each concession we give him merely 
strengthens his position and prestige and 
the ability of the Soviet regime to continue 

, its domination of the Russian people. 


The April 20 issue of the U.S. News & 
World Report carried a number of such 
excerpts from Mr. Dulles’ realistic ap- 
praisal of the Soviet Union's ability and 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent to 
have these excerpts printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

War WORRY ABOUT Russ1a?—A REPORT From 
ALLEN DULLES 

Following are excerpts from an address by 
Allen W. Dulles, Director of the Central Intel- 
Deense Agency, in New Orleans on April 8, 

“The challenge of Soviet power presents 
today a triple threat: First, military; second, 
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economic, and third, subversive, This chal- 
lenger is a global one. 

“As long as the principles of international 
communism motivate the regimes in Moscow 
and Peiping, we must expect that their single 
purpose will be the liquidation of our form 
of free society and the emergence of a Soviet- 
ized, communized world order. 

“They change their techniques as circum- 
stances dictate. They have never given us 
the slightest reason to hope that they are 
abandoning their overall objective. 

“To achieve this objective, they are devot- 
ing about twice as much of their gross na- 
tional product to military ends as we do. The 
U.S.S.R. military effort as a proportion of 
gross national product is greater than that of 
any nation in the world. Their continuous 
diversion of economic resources to military 
support is without any parallel in peacetime 
history. 

“We estimate that the total value of their 
current annual military effort is roughly 
equivalent to our own. They accomplish 
this with a gross national product which is 
now less than half of our own. 

“Before leaving the military phase of the 
Soviet threat, I want to dispel any possible 
misinterpretations. First, I do not believe 
that the Soviet now haye military superiority 
over us; and, second, I do not believe that 
they desire deliberately to provoke hostilities 
with the United States or the Western World 
at this time. They are well aware of our 
deterrent force. * * * 

“Taking into account our over-all military 
strength and our strategic position vis-à-vis 
the Soviet Union, I consider that our mili- 
tary posture is stronger and our ability to 
inflict damage is today greater than that 
of the Soviet Union. 

“The secret of Soviet progress (economi- 
cally) is simple. It lies in the fact that the 
Kremlin leaders direct a far higher propor- 
tion of total resources to national-policy 
purposes than does the United States. I 
define national-policy purposes to include, 
among other things, defense and investment 
in heavy industry. 

“Here are some examples: While the So- 
viets last year were producing only 1 auto- 
mobile for every 50 we produced, they were 
turning out 4 machine tools to our 1. 

“Commercial investment, which includes 
stores, shopping centers, drive-in movies and 
office buildings, has been absorbing over 86 
billion a year in the United States, and only 
$2 billion inthe U.S.S.R. 

“Our housing Investment is roughly twice 
that of the Soviet even though living space 
per capita in the United States is already 
four times that of the U.S.S.R. 

“What of the future? In Khrushehev's 
words, The Soviet Union intends to out- 
strip the United States economically. * * * 
To surpass the level of production in the 
United States means to exceed the highest 
indexes of capitalism.’ 

“For example, compare primary-energy- 
production trends in the two countries. So- 
viet production of coal, petroleum, natural 
gas, and hydroelectric power, expressed in 
standard fuel units, amounted to 45 percent 
of the U.S. production in 1958. By 1965 it 
will be close to 60 percent. The absolute 
gap in primary energy has been closing since 
1950. At the present pace, it will continue to 
narrow over the next 7 years. 

“Similarly, the absolute gap in steel pro- 
duction has been shrinking over the past 5 
years. The maximum gap in steel capacity 
apparently was reached in 1958. 

“The comforting illusion spread by the 
‘disciples of the absolute gap’ should not 
serve as a false tranquilizer. 

“At the same time, it is important not to 
exaggerate Solvet prospects in the economic 
race. In the propaganda surrounding the 
launching of the 7-year plan, Khrushchev 
made a number of statements about Soviet 
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economic power which were nothing more 
than wishful thinking. Specifically he stated 
that, ‘after the completion of the 7-year plan, 
we will probably need about 5 more years to 
Catch up with and outstrip the United States 
in industrial output. Thus,’ he added, ‘by 
that time [1970], or perhaps even sooner, 
the Soviet Union will advance to first place 
in the world both in absolute volume of pro- 
duction and in per capita production.’ 


“The Kremlin leaders claim US.S.R. in- 
dustrial output to be 50 percent of that of 
the United States. Our own analyses of 
Soviet industrial output last year concluded 
that it was not more than 40 percent of our 
own, 

“Secondly, Khrushchey forecasts that our 
future industrial growth will be only 2 per- 
cent a year. If this is true, the United States 
will be virtually committing economic sul- 
side. This prediction I regard as unrealistic. 

“A saner projection would place 1965 So- 
viet industrial production at about 55 per- 
cent of our own. By 1970, assuming the 
same relative rates of growth, U.S. R. in- 
dustrial output, as a whole, would be about 
60 percent of that in the United States. 

“Those who feel we can buy peace by com- 
promise with Khrushchey are sadly deluded. 
Each concession we give him merely strength- 
ens his position and prestige and the ability 
of the Soviet regime to continue its domina- 
tion of the Russian people, whose friendship 
we seck, 

“The over-all power of the free world is still 
vastly superior to that under the con- 
trol of the leaders of international commu- 
nism. re 

“They are not supermen,” 


Buzzard’s Roost Dam on Illinois River, 
Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF TEE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Coos-Curry Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
of Coquille, Oreg., has applied to the 
Federal Power Commission for permis- 
Sion to construct the Buzzard's Roost 
Dam on the Minois River. To the best 
of my knowledge, the proposal for con- 
structing a 5C0-foot dam in this vicinity 
is the largest hydroelectric project ever- 
undertaken by a consumer-owned rural 
electric cooperative. 

Economic feasibility of the project, 
estimated to cost approximately $52 mil- 
lion, will depend somewhat on the source 
of funds and the interest rate on any 
loan obtained. This is brought out in a 
Preliminary analysis of project financing, 
which has been provided me by Mr. Bruce 
Shavere, the manager of the Coos-Curry 
Electric Cooperative, 

So that my colleagues in the Senate 
will know details of the largest coopera- 
tive-sponsored waterpower project ever 
Proposed, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a preliminary summary report 
Which emphasizes the impact of interest 
rates on the cost of power to consumers. 
Naturally, the cooperative will have to 
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satisfy the FPC regarding its proposed 
facilities for handling the fishery re- 
source in this area before any license can 
be issued, This and other factors must 
be thoroughly evaluated by the Commis- 
sion before any license is approved. 
There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
PRELIMINARY SUNMARY REPORT, BUZZARD’S 
Roost HYDROELECTRIC Sire, ILLINOIS RIVER 


The Buzzard’s Roost hydroelectric site is 
located on the Ilinois River, a tributary of 
the Rogue River in Curry and Josephine 
Counties, Oreg. A hydroeletcric development 
at this site will consist of a major storage 
project intended to regulate and utilize es- 
sentially the total natural streamflow of the 
Illinois River and its principal tributaries 
above the dam. 7 

It is contemplated that the project opera- 
tion would be coordinated with the Bonne- 
yille Power Administration Columbia River 
system to achieve the most efficient and eco- 
nomical utilization of these resources, in- 
cluding the resoryoir storage, when operated 
integrally with the Columbia River system. 
Such coordination will be achieved through 
an agreement between the Coos-Curry Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Inc., and the Bonneville 
Power Administration whereby Bonneville 
would regulate the operation of the project 
in conjunction with its Columbia River sys- 
tem to obtain the most beneficial use of these 
resources as a part of the Northwest's power 
resources. Such coordination may result in 
a firm output from this project in excess of 
that which could be realized if the project 
were to be considered as operating inde- 
pendently from the Columbia River system. 

A summary of basic data and project costs 
along with a summary analysis of annual 
costs and the resultant power and energy 
costs is presented on the attached sheets. A 
brief general description of the principal 
project works is as follows: 

A concrete arch dam having a crest length 
of approximately 1,500 feet would be located 
on the Illinois River approximately 6 miles 
upstream from the confluence of the Illinois 
and the Rogue Rivers. The dam would be of 
the nonoverflow type with a separate side 
channel spillway having a capacity adequate 
to pass the maximum flood which could be 
anticipated on the river when utilizing the 
available storage behind the dam. A reser- 
volr covering approximately 4,250 acres would 
be created behind the dam which would have 
a total storage volume of nearly 1,200,000 
acre-feet. A maximum drawdown in the 
reservoir of approximately 70 feet would 
yield a usable storage in the reservoir of 
approximately 200,000 acre-feet which, for 
the purpose of this preliminary analysis, is 
assumed adequate to provide the necessary 
regulation of the streamflows ta allow es- 
sentially full utilization of the streamflows 
of the river during a repetition of the 19386- 
37 water conditions, 

A reinforced concrete powerhouse would 
be located at the base of the dam and would 
be constructed as an integral part of the 
dam. The powerhouse would contain gen- 
erating equipment totaling 135,000 kilowatts, 
consisting of three 60,300-horsepower Fran- 
cis-type turbines directly connected to gen- 
erators rated at 50,000 kilovolt-amperes, 0.9 
pF (45,000 kilowatts). Step-up transformers 
and cireult breaker controls would be con- 
structed adjacent to the powerhouse, 

The plant output would be transmitted 
from the project site to Gold Beach by means 
of two 115-kllovolt transmission lines, where 
the power would be delivered to the coop- 
eratlve's distribution facilities and where 
connections would be made to the Bonneville 
Power Administration for transmission to 
other users. 
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PRELIMINARY SUMMARY, COST OF POWER AND 
ENERGY, BUZZARD'S ROOST SITE 


The following table shows the cost of 
power and energy from the Buzzard's Roost 
project under four assumptions as to rate of 
interest on funds borrowed. This analysis 
assumes financing under existing REA laws, 
which provide for payment of Interest only 
for the first 5 years of operation and retire- 
ment of the loan during the succeeding 30 
years. 

It should be recognized that the 35-year 
debt retirement perlod does not properly 
represent the useful life of a hydroelectric 
project. Accordingly, the following table 
also shows the average cost of power and 
energy during the 47-year period extending 
from the date of completion of the project 
to the date of expiration of the Federal 
Power Commission license, 

The costs presented below are based on 
interest, amortization of the cost of the proj- 
ect, and estimated cost of operation, exclud- 
ing taxes. No consideration is given to the 
value of the facilities remaining at the end 
of the period. 


Cost per kilowatt of peaking capa- 
bility, interest rate: 


2 percent....-.. $17.91 | $14.20 
2% pereen 19. 22 15.18 
3 percent. 20. 59 16.20 
A . 47 18. 34 
Cost of energy, based on 1936-37 
water conditions (mills par kilo- 
watt-hour), interest rate: 
2 peront.. 4, 18 3.71 
2 percent. 6.02 ao 
3 percent. 5. 38 4.2 
4 percent 6.13 an 
The Challenge of the Refugee and 


Escapee Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have received from the American Coun- 
cil of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service, Inc., regarding the challenge of 
the refugee and escapee problem. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: \ 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE REFUGEE AND 
ESCAPEE PROBLEM 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN BERVICE, INC., 
New York, N. V., April 7, 1959. 

The American Voluntary Resettlement 
Agencies which are members of the American 
Council, have been active for many years in 
mass and individual migration and resettle- 
ment of peoples displaced by wars’ aftermath, 
calamity or political oppression. In the past 
decade, some 600,000 such persons have been 
resettled in the United States through spon- 
sorship secured by voluntary agencies. This 
human response to human need was a work 
of rescue which not only saved individuals 
and family lives but also has been of service 
to the economy of many over-populated 
countries. Further, it served as a great so- 
cial and economic advantage to the American 
economy. 
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It is the belief of the American Voluntary 
Agencies that U.S. programs to assist refu- 
gees and escapees are interpreted overseas as 
a significant index of our Government's 
foreign policy. We cannot, therefore, ignore 
the fact that the millions of refugees still 
homeless and dispossessed are a threat to the 
peace and stability of many areas of the 
world, and that refugee ald and programs of 
resettlement, rehabilitation and integration 
must be continued and strengthened. 

The American yoluntray agencies have 
ongoing relationships with governmental and 
intergovernmental agencies charged with the 
responsibility for assistance to refugees, such 
as the United Nations Office of High Com- 
missioner for Refugees; the Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee for European Migration and 
the U.S. Escapee Program. The need to make 
adequate funds available to those govern- 
mental and intergovernmental agencies is a 
continuing one and requires the fullest 
support. 

While there have been important accom- 
plishments by all the agencies working on 
behalf of the refugees, the task still remains 
tremendous and challenging. It demands 
the maximum efforts by all governmental 
and voluntary sectors. 

As part of the U.S. participation in the 
projected World Refugee Year, our country 
should continue to set an example for the 
free world by generous, imaginative and ex- 
tensive refugee assistance programs, This 
may well include refugee immigration leg- 
islation which would maintain our tradi- 
tion as a haven for the oppressed and dis- 

and demonstrate the good will of 
the American people in accepting moral as 
well as financial responsibility for a fair 
share of the solution of the world refugee 
problem. 
MEMBER AGENCIES 


American Baptist Relief. 

American Federation of International In- 
stitutes, Inc. 

American Friends of Austrian Children, 
Inc. 

American Friends Service Committee, Inc. 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, 
Inc. 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, Inc. 

American Middle East Relief, Inc. 

American National Committee to Aid 
Homeless Armenians (ANCHA). 

American ORT Federation, Inc. 

American Relief for Poland, Inc. 

Brethren Service Commission. 

Catholic Relief Services, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Inc. 

Church World Service, Inc., National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. 

Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Everywhere, Inc. 

Co-ordinated Hungarian Relief, Inc. 

General Council of the Assemblies of God, 
Foreign Service Committee. 

Hadassah, The Women’s Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, Inc, 

Hadassah Medical Relief Association, Inc. 

Heifer Project, Inc. 

International Rescue Committee, Inc, 

Iran Foundation, Inc. 

Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 

Mennonite Central Committee, Inc. 

National Lutheran Council Service to Ref- 


ugees. 
Near East Foundation. 
Salvation Army. 
x Selfhelp of Emigres from Central Europe, 
ne. y 
Seventh-Day Adventist Welfare Service, 
Inc. 


Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 
Unitarian Service Committee, Inc. 


United Friends of the Needy and Dis- 
Placed People of Yugoslavia, Inc. 
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United HIAS Service, Inc. 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of Amer- 
ica, Inc, 

United Seamen's Service, Inc. 

United Ukrainian-American Relief Com- 
mittee, Inc. 

World Relief Commission of the National 
Association of Evangelicals. 

World University Service. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Inc. (World Emergency Fund). 


The 1958 Column of the Year—Tribute 
to S. L. Latimer, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that The 1958 Column of the Year,” as 
selected by the editors of Dixie Business, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

The column selected this year was 
that written by Mr. S. L. Latimer, Jr., 
editor of the State, of Columbia, S.C. 
It is entitled “From Across the Editor’s 
Desk,” and appeared in the State on 
May 25, 1958. 

I am glad, indeed, to join in paying 
tribute to Mr. Latimer. His leadership 
of the State has made it one of the fore- 
most newspapers in the South, and I 
think it very fitting that his column be 
selected. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From Across THE Eprror's Desk 
(By S. L. Latimer, Jr., editor of the State) 

The late Mr. Ambrose E. Gonzales of the 
State, always had a ready answer, and a good 
one. 

As the books of his classic Black Border 
series, done in Gullah, came out he pre- 
sented me with copies. Upon receiving his 
autographed “The Captain,” I thanked him 
and remarked that it had such an attractive 
binding, He laughed. But he didn't forget 
what I said. When “Laguerre,” the next in 
the serles, came out, he wrote me a note: 
“I hope,” he said, “you enjoy the cover.” 
I did not fail to catch the reference. 

Once a rather well-known Columbian 
wrote a hot letter to the editor criticizing 
the State rather unjustly, the charges being 
without foundation. It irritated Mr. Am- 
brose for it was from a man to whom the 
State had been kind. He gave me the letter 
to publish. “I would dress him down,” he 
said, “but I like him so I will let him off 
lightly.” Whereupon he dictated to me this 
editor’s note to printed after the letter: The 
State would answer Mr. but why waste 
lather to shave a jackass?" I was flabber- 
gasted, but I said nothing. Later I showed 
it to Maj. McDayid Horton, my immediate 
superior. He too wondered what Mr. Am- 
brose would have said had he wanted to 
“dress him down.” Together we went to Mr. 
Gonzales. “Oh, well,“ he said, “maybe it is 
a little too rough. Just print the letter with- 
out comment.” 

Once a group of advertisers became sore 
over a tax stand taken by the State and re- 
tallated by withdrawing copy. It was costly 
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to the paper, which was not in clover, money- 
wise, and could ill afford to lose the revenue. 
But it was a two-edged sword; it cut both 
ways. Those who had dropped their ads were 
feeling the effect in their sales. Finally one 
of the leaders wrote that if the State would 
change its policy in the matter, the advertis- 
ers would return. To which Mr, Ambrose 
sent this terse reply: 


Dran MR + Your letter received. 
The State is not for sale. 
“Yours truly, 


A. E. GONZALES.” 


Dr. Stanhope Sams was a man of wonderful 
information. He would have been a whiz on 
these quiz shows. No telling what he would 
have won. At one time he was on Collier's, 
then on the State as an editorial writer, then 
a Government representative in the Far East, 
and later editor of the Japan Times, an Eng- 
lish language newspaper published at that 
time in Tokyo. But he loved Columbia and 
the State, and finally came back on this 
newspaper, where he wielded a gifted literary 
pen until his death, 

One day Mr. Ambrose wanted to clear up 
some obscure point, and was prepared to put 
someone to work to uncover it, I would have 
been the one to do the looking up had not 
at that time Dr. Sams come along. I have 
forgotten what the question was, but Mr. 
Ambrose asked Dr. Sams if he knew the an- 
swer, which he did. Mr. Ambrose looked at 
him in admiration. He liked a quick, well- 
informed mind. Then with a twinkle in his 
eye he said: “Stanhope, you've got more 
damned useless information than any man I 
ever knew.“ 

One reason Robert E. Gonzales was such a 
success as an editorial paragrapher was that 
he had such a fine and exacting teacher in 
his uncle. Bob used to say that if he wrote 
40 quips, his Uncle Ambrose would throw 20 
of them away and edit severely half of those 
remaining. 

But let no one come to the conclusion that 
Mr, Ambrose was master only of terse com- 
ment. He could write with all the great 
tenderness of his big heart; he could be as 
firm as his steel-like character; he could in- 
terpret with uncanny astuteness. He liked 
sports, he had a wonderful baritone voice, 
he loved people. What a pity that he should 
have been so crippled for the last years of his 
life; yet what an inspiration he was, as he 
carried on so courageously. Every one of his 
Black Border books was written with hands 
that knew untold pain, or dictated with a 
voice which he could use only with great 
strain and tiring effort. y 

Mr. Gonzales was born May 29, 1857, at 
Charleston, 101 years ago next Thursday. 
He died in July 1926 at Columbia. He is 
buried in the family plot in Elmwood. 


Fair-Trade Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in a 
letter in today’s New York Times, Mr. 
Arnold Ross, of New York, writes an ex- 
cellent. answer to many of the editorial 
criticisms of fair trade that have been 
featured in the big national newspapers. 

Mr. Ross concentrates on an editorial 
opposing fair-trade legislation that had 
previously appeared in the New York 
Times; but his answer applies generally. 
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Mr. Ross makes two especially pertinent 
points. First he points to the fallacy of 
the 1956 study of the Department of 
Justice, which is the principal reliance 
of those fighting fair-trade laws. This 
study of eight non-fair-trade cities pur- 
ported to show that consumers could 
Save 27 percent in buying a large number 
of items below the fair-traded price. As 
Mr. Ross writes, this neglects the fact 
that what the non-fair-trade merchant 
does is use the nationally advertised item 
as a loss-leader to pull customers into his 
Store. He then hikes the profit margin 
on other items to abnormally high levels, 
so that the net saving to the consumer 
is zero. 

Mr. Ross also administers a coup de 
grace to the big newspaper opponents of 
fair trade by pointing out that they 
themselves practice fair trade, and insist 
on it, and are very successful with it. 
The New York Times, for instance, speci- 
fies exactly what the price you and I 
Shall pay for that great paper when we 
buy it from the newsstand. Can anyone 
recall buying a paper below the fair-trade 
Price printed on it by the manufacturer- 
Publisher? 

Mr. Ross has artfully snagged the 
Times in a neat Do as I say, not as I do“ 
contradiction; or, as the old French 
Proverb goes, “Why be hypocritical, 
when it is so easy to be self-deluded?“ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have the excellent letter by Mr. 
Ross printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fam Trane BILL BACKED—CONTROL OF RETAIL 
Prices Is Hetp NECESSARY FOR MAXIMUM 
Vorume 

To THE EDITOR or THE NEW YORK TIMES: 
Your April 13 editorial “The Fair Trade 

Bill” presents an oversimplified view of the 

fair trade problem. * 
In the first sentence you describe the 

Harris bill as a “radical piece of legislation.” 

This seems like a poor way to describe a 

Principle which, under a Federal enabling 

law enacted 20 years ago, was adopted by 

45 out of 48 States. 

You further state that passage of this bill 
holds a threat of higher prices to the con- 
Sumer. You quote a 1956 Department of 
Justice survey showing that “8 non-fair-trade 
Cities’ consumers could save 27 percent in 
buying some 77 items at the lowest prices 
Prevailing in those cities as against the prices 
for the same goods in fair-traded areas,” 

This is only half the story, The only 
alternative open to a merchant faced with 
an abnormally low profit margin on any given 
type of merchandise is to mark up other 
Categories of merchandise to abnormally 
high levels. ‘The net saving to the consumer 
is nothing. He has merely been enticed by 
One item only to be gouged on another. 

This, however, is not the worst evil that 
comes in: a totally non-fair-traded economy. 
Only the largest dealers have the selection of 
merchandise required to pursue the loss- 
leader method described above. The end re- 
sult is that the thousands of small merchants 
who do not have the selection of blind items 
which is necessary to merchandise success- 
fully in this manner give up handling these 
football items altogether. 

Tt is impossible to maintain anything like 
Our vast system of mass distribution without 
a mass system of retail outlets making all 
types of merchandise readily available to all 
People at all times and at a fair price. The 
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natural result of a non-fair-traded economy 
is a gradual concentration of sales in a few 
hands with an inevitable diminution in over- 
all yolume, The threat to our industries and 
factories would be a severe one. 

Several months ago the Times carried a 
better review of this problem. It appeared 
in “The Merchant’s Point of View.“ The 
conclusion was that mass distribution was 
impossible for any length of time without 
fair trade or something similar to it, 

The New York Times, as well as every 
other newspaper, seems to embrace this prin- 
ciple of fair trade in its own distribution 
system. I have yet to buy my copy from any 
newsstand for less than the purchase price 
shown on the front page. 

I think that your circulation manager 
must be fully aware that an uncontrolled 
retail price would be the first step to a re- 
duction in the number of newsstands and an 
inevitable reduction in circulation, 

ARNOLD Ross, 

New YORE, April 14, 1959. 


Resolutions of Central Cooperatives, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, from time 
to time I welcome the opportunity to pay 
tribute to the fine work which coopera- 
tives are performing in behalf of the 
public. 

Today, I should like to invite attention 
to one such organization: Central Co- 
operatives, Inc. 

Currently this fine cooperative is serv- 
ing patrons not only in Wisconsin, but 
also in Michigan, Minnesota, and North 
and South Dakota. 

We recognize that, over the years, such 
cooperatives have benefited not only 
their patrons by providing a wide 
variety of services at minimum costs, but 
Ne the economy of the local communi- 

es. 

Recently, I received a series of resolu- 
tions adopted by Central Cooperatives, 
Inc., on a number of significant issues— 
many of which are before the Congress. 

Recognizing the broad-scope thinking 
behind these resolutions, I am taking the 
liberty of calling these to the uttention 
of my colleagues. Task unanimous con- 
sent that these resolutions be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS, 42p ANNUAL MEETING, CENTRAL 
COOPERATIVES, INC., MARCH 23-24, 1959 
RESOLUTION 1—PURE FOOD REGULATION 

Whereas serious violations have occurred 
in regards coloring and preserving of foods 
for human consumption; and 

Whereas the consumer should be protected 
by Government agencies; and 

Whereas Central Cooperatives, Inc., has 
taken a lead in the protection of consumer 
health: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That Central Cooperatives, Inc., 
be commended on its stand in its refusal to 
compromise on this vital health issue. 

RESOLUTION 2—ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

Whereas the St. Lawrence Seaway is now 

a reality; and 
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Whereas the Central Cooperatives, Inc., 
has the development: Be it 
Resolved, That Central Cooperatives, Inc., 
and other cooperatives in the area make full 
use of its facilities now available, to open 
new transportation service with cooperatives 
in their area and abroad. 
RESOLUTION 3—THE FORAND BILL FOR 
THE AGING 


Whereas there is a lack of medical and 
hospital care provided for the aging through 
existing agencies of insurance; 

Whereas life expectancy and longevity 18 
rapidly increasing each year and it is gen- 
erally agreed that the problem of providing 
medical care for people on social securly is 
an ever increasing one; and 

Whereas up toth present no Federal legis- 
lation has been passed to help solve this 
problem: Be it 

Resolved, That the delegates assembled at 
this 42d annual meeting of Central Cooper- 
atives, Inc., go on record in favor of H.R. 
4700, Known as the Forand bill, and that 
cooperatives here represented urge their 
Congressmen and Senators to vote in favor 
of this bill. 

RESOLUTION 4—LABOR AND COOPERATIVES 


Whereas the principles upon which both 
the cooperatives and the labor movement 
are founded are very much the same—in 
both groups people unite in common inter- 
est so that they can benefit from the 
strength which their association gives them; 
and 

Whereas cooperatives of the Midwest have 
been developed primarily by people engaged 
in agricultural pursuit; and 

Whereas they are established on the basic 
principle of open membership; and 

Whereas workers and laborers in the in- 
dustrial areas of our Nation are aware of 
the need of cooperation to improve their 
economic welfare; and 

Whereas consumer cooperatives shopping 
centers are being developed in many metro- 
politan areas: Be it hereby 

Resolved, That all organized labor be in- 
vited to avail itself of the services offered 
by cooperatives. 

RESOLUTION 5—SALES TAX 


Whereas it is common knowledge that a 
general tax is regressive and puts an unfair 
tax burden on those least able to pay: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That Central Cooperatives, Inc., 
at its 42d annual meeting oppose the sales 
tax and insist that the principle and ability 
to pay be recognized in all tax matter. 

RESOLUTION 6—RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND 
TELEPHONE PROGRAMS 

We reaffirm our endorsement of the na- 
tional rural electrification and telephone 
programs. 5 

We urge on the National Congress that it 
provide adequate safeguards for rural elec- 
tric cooperatives by continuing to furnish 
sufficient loan funds to permit construction 
of line and adequate generating facilities 
wherever these are necessary. 

The issue of interest rates on REA loans 
is, in our opinion, one to be debated by the 
National Congress rather than by executives 
in the Department of Agriculture, and we 
ask that this expression of our position be 
called to the attention of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

RESOLUTION 7—EDUCATIONAL TV 

Whereas Central Cooperatives, Inc., is op- 
erating in the area of northern Wisconsin, 
nope Michigan, and northern Minnesota; 
an 


Whereas Central Cooperatives, Inc., is in- 
terested in the growth of educational tele- 
vision; and 

Whereas channel 8 has been allocated to 
the Duluth-Superior area which will cover 
the same general area: Be it therefore 
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Resolved, That Central Cooperatives, Inc., 
and its affiliates cooperate in the drive for 
funds to put channel 8 into operation at 
the earliest possible time. 


RESOLUTION 8—COOPERATIVE TAXATION 


Whereas cooperatives are obligated to pay 
patronage refunds to their patrons in pro- 
portion to patronage; and 

Whereas such patronage refunds therefore 
cannot be income to cooperatives, and are 
therefore properly excludable from gross in- 
come of cooperatives; and 

Whereas legislation proposed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would, if introduced in 
Congress and passed by Congress, declare 
that patronage refund liabilities of coopera- 
tives must be included in computation of 
their gross income for tax purposes; and 

Whereas such legislation would further- 
more declare that cooperatives would be taxed 
on all patronage refund liabilities, unless 
they were paid either in cash or in certifi- 
cates bearing 4 percent interest and redeemed 
in cash within 3 years; and 

Whereas such a program would cause dire 
hardship in all types of cooperatives: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That delegates and members of 
Central Cooperatives, Inc., vigorously oppose 
this legislation. s 

RESOLUTION 9—SMALL LOANS 

Whereas Central Cooperatives, Inc., has al- 
Ways represented the interests of the con- 
sumer and has protected the consumer 
against inflation and business abuses; and 

Whereas the consumer's interest is always 
under- represented in the conflict of pres- 
sure groups in legislative bodies of our State 
and national governments: Be it 

Resolved, That the annual meeting go on 
record in support of Governor Freeman in 
his request that the Minnesota legislators 
(1) force lenders to state the true simple 
interest rate they charge, (2) reduce the 
small loan interest rate, (3) help people 
understand what credit life insurance is, 
and (4) let him appoint a consumer counsel, 

RESOLUTION 10—YOUTH PROGRAM 

Whereas the young people of today will be 
the leaders of tomorrow; and 

Whereas continued vitality and growth of 
our cooperative depends upon the infusion of 
new life and spirit; and 

Whereas Central Cooperatives, Inc., has 
established a scholarship program to stimu- 
late interest by young people in cooperatives: 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That all member cooperatives 
take advantage of this opportunity to build 
increased understanding and participation in 
cooperatives by the young people in their 
communities. 

RESOLUTION 11—EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION 


We, the delegates of the 42d annual meet- 
ing of Central Cooperatives, Inc., appreciate 
Brooks Hays’ taking time out from his busy 
schedule to address our group last evening. 

We express our appreciation to the man- 
agement and staff of Hotel Duluth for the 
fine facilities, their courtesy, and accommo- 
dations. 

We also wish to extend our recognition 
and appreciation to the gulld for their serv- 
ice with the coffee break, to Jerry Voorhis 
for his inspirational luncheon speech, and 
to the judges of the co-op essay contest: 
Sister Mary, College of St, Scholastica; Rob- 
ert Haakenson, University of Minnesota, Du- 
luth branch; Orville Manion, Wisconsin 
State College, Superior; Lydia Peterson, 
Northland College of Ashland. 
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Foreign Language Training in the 
Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 21,1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to call attention to 
the recent address delivered by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Arthur Flemming, before a gather- 
ing of foreign language teachers in 
which he cites some of the problems in 
our education system today. The Sec- 
retary has been keenly aware of the 
lack of foreign language training in our 
public schools as well as the inadequacy 
of teachers’ salaries which has resulted 
in a critical shortage of teaching per- 
sonnel. Fortunately, he is determined 
to do something about these weaknesses 
and some progress has already been 
made. Excerpts from the Secretary's 
address were reported in the press, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the arti- 
cle which appeared in the Washington 
Star of April 18, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

LANGUAGE INABILITY IN UNITED STATES Is HIT 


Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary 
Flemming yesterday decried this country’s 
“inability to use foreign languages,” a fact 
which he called “one of the principal ob- 
stacles to world peace.” 

He also pledged himself to work in season 
and out of season“ to see that teachers’ 
salaries at all levels were doubled within the 
next few years. 

“This inability to use foreign languages 
deprives us of outstanding opportunities to 
promote understanding between the nations 
of the world,” Mr. Fl told more than 
1,000 language teachers at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. 

The teachers, gathered here for a 2-day 
Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages, represent 300 public and 
private elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges. 

Mr. Flemming noted that the trend in 
eliminating language requirements from 
academic curricula had encouragingly been 
reversed. At the same time, he pointed out 
there were 50 official and unofficial foreign 
languages which were “not taught at all in 
any U.S. institution of higher learning.” 

“I am also told,” he said, “that there are 
some 30 languages, each spoken by 5 million 
foreign peoples, for which we have no dic- 
tionaries,” 

Mr. Flemming said the sputnik crisis 17 
months ago had spotlighted the weaknesses 
in the U.S. education program, paramount of 
which, he said, were teachers’ low salaries 
and inadequate language training. . 

“We must strengthen the salary structure 
of teachers at all levels,” he warned. “Society 
has no right to penalize teachers and their 
families.” 
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In describing HEW’s efforts to establish 
language training and research centers across 
the country, Mr. Flemming said his Depart- 
ment had already underwritten $400,000 for 
six such centers beginning next fall. The 
centers would concentrate on one or more of 
the six so-called critical languages not com- 
monly taught in the United States—Russian, 
Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Portugese, and 
Hindustani. 

The Secretary said he expected to get 
the additional $400,000 provided for in the 
National Defense Education Act with which 
to establish six more language centers. 


Dr. Galo Plaza Hails U.S. Policy Changes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, one 
of the truly great friends of the United 
States in Latin America, Dr: Galo Plaza, 
the former President of Ecuador, was 
invited to address the Pan American 
Union in Washington yesterday. There 
is a report of his fine and informative 
address in the Washington Daily News 
of today, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New ERA OF UNDERSTANDING—GALO PLAZA 
Hams U.S. Poticy CHANGES 
(By Harry Frantz) 

Dr. Galo Plaza, former President of Euca- 
dor, believes the American Republics are 
about to start a new era of understanding 
and cooperation which will help the flow 
of capital for Latin American economic de- 
velopment and will increase technical co- 
operation. 

Dr. Plaza spoke yesterday at the Pan 
Amerlcan Union to an audience of ladies 
representing Washington official and diplo- 
matic life. The meeting was arranged by 
Sra, Jose Mora, wife of the Secretary General 
of the OAS, 


CHANGES 


“Recent decisions and attitudes have con- 
stituted a welcome change in U.S. policy for 
Latin America, which will help dissipate 
most of the grievances and eliminate the 
harsh attitudes that have clouded inter- 
American relations in the past,” Dr. Plaza 
said. 

“The sincere critics in Latin America of 
U.S. policy now speak highly of the leaders 
in the United States who, having detected 
the flaws, have embarked on honest and con- 
structive efforts to correct them.” 

Dr. Plaza cited the following steps which 
he said are clear indications of a favorable 
change in U.S. policy for Latin America: 

The United States has agreed with other 
Republics to create an exclusively inter- 
American lending institution; 

The United States has agreed to put into 
practice some workable procedures to mod- 
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erate extreme fluctuation in the prices of 
basic commodities from Latin America; and 

For the first time the United States has 
looked with sympathy and approval on our 
plans for a common market in Latin America 
after opposing any such idea for years. 

Dr. Plaza said that the Communists mixed 
the Latin American dissatisfaction with 
other problems for which the United States 
was not responsible, “and produced a Molo- 
toy propaganda cocktail" which repeatedly 
exploded during the trip last year of Vice 
President RicHarp M. Nixon and more re- 
cently in Bolivia. 

“The reasons for resentment were there. 
the way it was expressed was foreign to Latin 
America,” he said, 

Galo Plaza said that Latin America will 
have to revolutionize its economic system 
so as to make more efficient use of its natural 
resources by: the application of technology 
to agriculture, a rational program of in- 
dustrialization and a common market. 


Negro Housing in Atlanta, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1959 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the able 
editorial from the Thomasville (Ga.) 
Times-Enterprise. The title of the edi- 
torial is “NAACP, Please Take Notice,” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NAACP, PLEASE TAKE NOTICE 


If the NAACP is interested in anything so 
mundane as how Negroes are housed, where 
they live, nnd in what sort of an environment 
they are growing up, we earnestly suggest 
that they take note of the recent report of 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission, which said 
that Negro housing in Atlanta is “vastly 
better” than can be found in many northern 
cities. 

Following the investigations of the Com- 
mission in Atlanta, the Chairman, John 
Hannah, said Atlanta's Negro housing “may 
not be ideal, but the situation here is defi- 
nitely better than in many northern cities.” 

Now we are aware of how the NAACP op- 
erates and frankly doubt that this revela- 
tion will inspire them to take time off from 
their determined campaign to integrate 
Southern schools; but we do feel that if they 
are at all interested in the progress of their 
race, they might want to follow up Hannah's 
Temarks with a good long look at conditions 
in some of the northern cities he mentioned. 

While he was about it, the Chairman and 
members of the Commission issued a warn- 
ing: Orders for Federal agencies in the hous- 
Ing field to promote housing integration 
would bring about the “utter ruin“ of the 
home-building industry in the South. 

This is straight talk, the kind which takes 
facts Into cognizance and gives due recogni- 
tion to all aspects of the situation and 
emerges with a realistic report which should 
not, but may, be ignored by the northern 
Cities and the racial agitators of the NAACP. 
Good relations apply in Atlanta between the 
two races and southern whites are making 
& determined effort to insure that Negroes 

_ have access to adequate housing and other 
facilities. They have gone about the job in 
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such a way that the results do not bear com- 
parison with situations as they exist in 
northern cities; but, sad to relate, no credit 
will be given the South for these endeavors 
by the radical elements who want only their 
own campaign propaganda weapons to be 
heard. 


What Our People Are Facing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp today a 
series of articles prepared by the Pea- 
cock Publications in my district on the 
great array of problems confronting 
America today. 

While I personally do not agree with 
some of the conclusions drawn in this 
series, there is no doubt in my mind 
that it deserves a place in the forum of 
public debate, simply because it presents 
a graphic panorama of the vast com- 
plexities confronting America in its 
struggle for survival. 

I believe that the Peacock Publications 
deserve commendation for attempting to 
present to the citizens of my district 
the broad and overall picture of this 
Nation's problems. I hope that the vari- 
ous public and private agencies which 
play such an important role in the strug- 
gle for survival will dispassionately study 
the various observations expressed in 
this series and, in the shortest possible 
time, will offer to me, and perhaps other 
Members of Congress, their rebuttal. 

The series mentions, for instance, a 
“spending bloc” in this present Congress. 
I, for one, feel reasonably certain that 
when the record is completed for this 
present Congress, we will have written 
an impressive record of action which 
will help the Nation back to the road 
of full employment. 

In its conclusion, the authors of this 
series propose a special commission to 
study America’s great problems, to be 
headed by the President of the United 
States and his two immediate, and for- 
tunately surviving predecessors, Herbert 
Hoover and Harry Truman. This I be- 
lieve is a sound idea. We, as a nation, 
are today faced with a gigantic struggle 
against the growing menace of economic 
war from the Communist bloc of the 
world. I think it would be tragic indeed 
if, in this great period of peril to Amer- 
ica, we, as a nation, failed to call upon 
the vast knowledge and experience of 
our three living Presidents to help, in a 
bipartisan way, work out some of the 
solutions. 

I think that Mr. Raymond J. Peacock, 
publisher of this chain of newspapers, 
Mr. Marvin McCarthy, who actually com- 
piled this series, and the entire staff 
which had helped prepare this material 
deserve commendation for their efforts 
that have indeed raised some provoca- 
tive questions which I shall attempt to 
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answer at a later date and which I am 
sure others will attempt to answer. 

Unless the citizens of America are en- 
couraged into a full-scale debate of the 
great issues confronting our nation by 
articles such as this one I am presenting 
today, we may very well inadvertently 
destroy the dynamics of free speech 
which has given this Nation growth and 
vigor. 

This series ran in three installments, 
namely, March 18, March 25, and April 1, 
I trust my colleagues will study this pro- 
vocative series carefully and, in due time, 
add their own observations on its con- 
tents. The series, Mr. Speaker, follows: 
War OUR PEOPLE ARE FACING 


(Eprror’s Nore.—This is the first of an ex- 
clusive series presented by the Peacock news- 
papers as a community service—Community 
America. Publisher Raymond J. Peacock ex- 
presses appreciation for the assistance given 
in preparation of the series by Tax Founda- 
tion, Inc., Civic Federation, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Taxpayers Federation of Dlinois, the 
crime commission, and other agencies. The 
basic information was provided by them. 
Figures are from official sources.) 


This is the story of a multibillionaire with 
threadbare pockets, who is in trouble and 
doesn't seem to realize it. 

You know him well. 

He is beloved and trusted by all of his very 
large family, but now he has them worried. 
He has become the biggest spender the world 
has ever known, and with it the world's 
softest touch. 

This splurging multi-billionaire puts on a 
fabulous front. He spends and spends far 
beyond his means, and picks up all the 
checks. 

He has $2014 billion in solid gold “in the 
bank” at Fort Knox, but he also has $276 
billion in unpaid checks floating around. 

How he keeps on going and where all that 
money comes from, you, of all people should 
know. 

By now you surely have guessed—this is 
the story of Uncle Sam, and what's to be 
done about him. 

We wonder if you, as Mr. or Mrs. Average 
Citizen, fully comprehend just what you 
are in the middle of. You should, because 
it is all the nephews and all the nieces, even 
unto the fourth generation, who eventually 
must tote up and foot the uncle's staggering 
bill. 

It is a liability measured not only in dol- 
lars, but in terms of economy, free enter- 
prise, standards of living, conditions of work- 
ing, morale, dignity, integrity—even freedom 
itself, 

It is a complex picture; in full and con- 
centrated form it is frightening. 

The time has come to gather in all the 
Scattered components and loose ends and 
wrap them up in one package, in an effort 
to determine just what it is we are buying. 

This, then, is the introduction to a series 
on America’s overall problem, presenting the 
various factors which in themselves may 
appear to be individual, but when put to- 
gether definitely form a composite pattern. 

It is to be a nonpartisan analysis, without 
recrimination or placing of blame, It is to 
be factual, based on information and mat- 
ters of record provided the Peacock News- 
papers by the Nation's top authorities. 

The hope is to bring home the full import 
of the dilemma which America is facing, 
and, as we go along, to suggest primary steps 
toward what may be a solution. 

The national spending spree, which the 
Iilinois State Chamber of Commerce calls 
“nothing short of terrifying,” is the explo- 
sive kernel from which has come thundering 
chain reaction. 
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Last year all government—Federal, State, 
and local—hit a postwar spending high of 
$131 billion, which was a 134 percent in- 
crease over 1948 and $12.9 billion more than 
the governments took in for the year. In 
23 of the last 27 years, spending has been 
greater than income. The parlay has been 
tremendous. 

Out of this overspending has come what 
the Civic Federation terms a stampede for 
more money from the taxpayers.” All taxes 
last year totaled $109 billion, as against $54.5 
billion 10 years ago, an increase of 99.7 per- 
cent. Huge new tax proposals are now being 
made. 

Next step in the chain follows naturally, 
an accumulation of America’s debt as the 
multibillionaire of our story continues to 
spend what he doesn't have. The overall 
American debt now stands at 6332 ½ billion, 
which is more than could be paid off in 2 
whole years if not 1 cent were spent for 
anything else. Mere interest on the debt 
today is more than whole budgets used to be. 

The present debt is a 23-percent increase 
over 1948 ($271 billion), which included the 
massive war spending. The current author- 
ized limit on the Federal debt only is $288 
billion, but actually stands at $276 billion. 
The rayenous tax horde is snapping eagerly 
at the $12 billion margin. 

In Ilinois and Chicago, the spending, tax- 
ing and piling up of debt has kept pace with 
the national trend. 

And now for step 4, a truly resounding 
rocker—inflation. As the governments bor- 
row more, the financial institutions use the 
collateral received (largely bonds and cer- 
tificates) as the basis for more lending to 
the public, at a ratio of several to one. 

Prices, overall costs and wages go up. We 
make more, spend more, owe more. Esti- 
mates of the actual value of the once 100- 
percent dollar range from 48 to 60 cents. 
Who really knows? Certainly, not the ex- 
perts. The best authority is the housewife, 
who can tell you to the item or pound how 
much her dollar will buy in commodities 
today, as compared to 10 years ago. 

Step 5: The economic mushrooming has 
thrown both management and labor into 
turmoil. 

To meet rising expenses, management has 
resorted to various steps, some of them 
ominous. One is the constant advancement 
of prices. Another is a trend by some big 
business to enter the retail fleld (as re- 
ported by Advertising Age), and generally 
strive to increase its own bigness at expense 
of the small. 

The Illinois Retail Merchants Association 
warns: “Smallness is in an increasingly pre- 
carious position.” 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce says: 
“Present tax rates are changing the nature 
of free enterprise and will destroy the sys- 
tem in a relatively short time unless ade- 
quate tax reform measures are enacted.” 

Labor moves, too, in defensive counter- 
action. More and more pressure for higher 
wages is exerted. All proposals for labor- 
curbing legislation are vigorously combated. 
The mammoth Teamsters Union has sought 
to increase even its 1,600,000 membership, 
first by a proposed unionization of New York 
police, more lately by a move toward entering 
the Puerto Rican labor picture. 

Threat of an industrywide steel strike, 
which could be paralytic, when present con- 
tracts expire in June, already is looming. 

Step 6: Rackets and crime run rampant. 
With more and looser money on the market, 
the vicious elements are grabbing for all 
they can get. Major crime in 1958 was the 
greatest in America's history, with emphasis 
on theft and embezzlement. The racketeers 
have become so audacious and domineering 
the entire Nation is indignant. You see them 
on television d congressional probes, 
thrusting belligerent faces into the micro- 
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phone, and “taking the fifth” by refusing to 
testify. ; 

You feel an impulse to turn off the TV 
at once, and eject this unsavory intruder 
from the living room. 

The final and most distressing phase of 
the chain reaction is a deterioration of na- 
tional morale. People are becoming more 
content to leave everything to the Govern- 
ment. Congressmen report they are recelv- 
ing a minimum of mall containing com- 
plaints or protests on conditions. Rellef 
rolls are rising. Unemployment is going up 
and is nearing 5 million. 

Elections come and go with little flurry 
and light voting, almost as a matter of course. 
Most people just don't seem to care any more, 

Now, how does all of this affect you? 

Here are a few simple examples which will 
do for now. In the spending spree, $769 was 
charged last year against every man, woman, 
and child in America. 

The 65 million workers in the Nation now 
are paying an average annual tax of $1,675 
apiece, The average income of workers has 
risen to $5,600, but the percentage of tax in- 
crease has outstripped it. 

Of the gross American debt, you, your wife, 
and each of your children owes $1,952. 

And hidden taxes—well, here's an example 
right at home. The Easter bonnet which 
mother will wear this year will haye 150 
taxes on it, according to Tax Foundation 
computations. Each egg that she colors and 
hides for the children will have 100 of the 
unseen taxes. 

Yes, the time has come, and so, what's to 
be done about it? We believe that America 
is facing its greatest nonwar crisis in history. 
We believe it is big enough and definitely 
timed for this; 

A consultation at America’s highest level, 
between its present President and his two 
living predecessors, and their determination 
of what should be done: 

Dwight D. Elsenhower, master military 
strategist and administrator. 

Herbert C. Hoover, great statesman, hu- 
manitarian, and economist. 

Harry S. Truman, super wise in the ways 
of politics and governmental workings. 

Together, they could survey the great 
American problem, and establish a commis- 


sion to work it out. 


Such a commission, under this combined 
guidance, would be made up of our greatest 
and most inspired leaders. 

They would have to be dedicated men, and 
in that we are fortunate, America still has 
such leaders and patriots and that's the sal- 
vation, 

The last sad day will be when America 
runs out of dedicated men. 

SECOND INSTALLMENT 

You wouldn't belleve that Uncle Sam, 
spendthrift though he is, could find so many 
square holes into which to pour so many 
round dollars. 

Tt just doesn't fit—this greatest spending 
binge in history by our national multibil- 
lionaire, 

It has shot so many holes In our national 
economy that something must be done about 
it—now. 

Uniess something is done, we face the 
threat of these eventualities: 

1. The already crushing tax burden being 
increased until it exceeds 50 percent of what 
everybody earns. It is now 30 percent. 

2. Inflation ballooning to the point where 
such fixed-amount assets as pensions, insur- 
ance, annuities, etc., become comparatively 
worthless. 

3. America going bankrupt. 

The first installment of this series sug- 
gested that consultations be held by Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower and his two living 
predecessors, former presidents Herbert 
Hoover and Harry Truman. Upon their de- 
termination of what should be done and 
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under their guidance, a commission would be 
appointed at the highest levels to develop 
and consummate a program to apply the 
brakes before the brink is reached. 

Purpose of this second chapter is to ex- 
plore some of the drains down which Amer- 
ica’s wealth is going, and to point up the 
astonishing disagreements which exist be- 
tween recognized authorities over what to do 
about them. 

If any further evidence were needed that 
the time has come, this wide-spread uncer- 
tainty should be proof positive. 

The Federal budget: President Elsenhower 
has submitted to Congress a budget for fiscal 
1959-60 amounting to $77 billion. He be- 
lieves that with proper economy the Govern- 
ment, for only the fifth time in the last 28 
years, can break even on its income and 
spending. 

The spending bloc in Congress says this is 
not enough, the budget should be increased 
by at least $4 billion. 

Chairman Harry F. Byrd of the Senate 
Finance Committee retorts: “A $5 to $8- 
billion cut in the budget could be ac- 
complished without the impairment of a 
single essential function.” 

The difference of opinion: $10 billion. 
dollars. 

National security: Expenditures of approxi- 
mately $40 billion are proposed for missile 
and rocket development and keeping other 
components of the Armed Forces in strength 
and readiness, On this score, military safety 
of the Nation, the disagreements are minor, 
largely over such “outdated” elements as foot 
soldiers and tanks, merely a matter of & 
billion or so here and there. 

Foreign aid: The budget calls for $3.9 
billion to assist economically and militarily 
our allies in the cold war. Discussion of the 
factors involved in this debate could go on 
interminably. 

To boil it down, President Eisenhower's 
special panel of advisers on foreign aid says 
the budget should be increased by at least 
$400 million. Christian A. Herter, the Un- 
der Secretary of State, concurs. 

In sharp disagreement is the Citizens For- 
eign Ald Committee, which includes na- 
tionally-recognized leaders. This organiza- 
tion says foreign aid should be cut exactly 
in half. 

The range of disagreement: $2 billion. 

Inflation: Will it bring fabulous wealth or 
national ruin? 

Says Prof. Sumner Slichter, of Harvard. 
an outstanding authority on economics: “I 
regard creeping inflation as a necessary cost 
to economic growth. I favor incurring this 
necessary cost.” `: 

Replies Chairman A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, of 
the Senate Banking Committee: “If inflation 
continues at only 3 percent a year, the sav- 
ings and life insurance of today's young pêo- 
ple will be virtually worthless when they 
need it most.” 

Public welfare and assistance: Here is a 
problem worthy of the great humanitarian, 
Herbert Hoover, because it embraces all the 
human element of people out of work, in 
need of food and rent, some face to face 
with an actual fight for survival. 

Spend whatever is necessary, a great many 
say, to keep as low as possible suffering and 
want in this land of plenty. 

But others point out, as of the end of 1958, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture had in 
storage $5.3 billion worth of surplus farm 
products. Why not apportion all of these 
foodstuffs to the appropriate agencies for 
distribution to needy institutions and indi- 
viduals, they ask, and, thus, save that $5 
billion? 

Cost of Government: There are innumer- 
able yardsticks by which to measure the tre- 
mendous bulge in scope and spending of 
Government. Representative is the swelling 
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ian of civilian employees required to han- 
© it. 

As of 1958 1 out of 8 of all the Nation's 
workers was employed in some phase of Gov- 
ernment, a total of 8 million. 

The disagreement here is whether to lop 
off a million or two and throw them out of 
work, or keep them on the payroll and off 
unemployment compensation and relief. 

Natlon's solvency: How could America go 
bankrupt with such vast resources as it has? 
Ask Inflatlon's nonalarmists. 

The total national wealth has been com- 
puted as $1,326,400,000,000. That spelis out 
to a fantastic 1 trillion, 326 billion, 400 
million dollars. It includes everything, all 
Property, all moneys, all resources, even all 
livestock down to the last head munching the 
last blade of grass, and perhaps wondering if 
there’s a Federal subsidy on it. 

The Nation's gross annual income, as of 
1957, had reached $440.3 billion. It is called 
Bross national product, and includes the pro- 
feeds of all goods and services. 

Tremendous recources, none can deny. 
But there is the inevitable other side. 

So America’s income is 6440 billion a year, 
counters the rebuttal team. In that same 
Year, 26 percent of it was spent on govern- 
Ment upkeep alone, leaving 74 percent to 
Sa Cara GY AIL Other saquiempnt atal the 

ple. 

So Uncle Sam does have $1,326 billion in 

total estate, they concede. But already 
Overspending has taken a one-fourth bite out 
Of it—the gross government debt of $332.5 

on. At the present rate of erosion, just 
how much of the estate will be left for the 
Uncle’s great and grand nephews and nieces 
of the future? 

Illinois, though riding the same tidal wave, 
is not in too bad shape, when compared to 

„Such traditionally stalwart sister States as 
Ohio, Michigan, and New York. 

Ohio's Gov. Michael V. DiSalle has made a 
Clean breast of it, the State has gone through 
N million surplus and is now stone 


Michigan is broke, too, with payless pay- 
days an imminent specter. Credit has run 
Sut at many banks, Industrial firms re- 
dently advanced the State $32 million on an- 
ticipated tax receipts, to meet pressing cur- 
rent expenses. 

New York, up to its financial ears, has 

a record $2 billion budget and is work- 
ing on a $277 million tax boost. 

Welcome aboard, Alaska and Hawaii. 

THIRD INSTALLMENT 

This is the wrap-up of the series, “What 
Our People Are Facing,” putting together 
all the assorted parts of the skids down 
Which the Nation is plummeting, 

Fortunately, there is still time to apply the 
brakes, 

The two previous installments told how 
the four horsemen of folly—spending, taxing, 
debt, and inflation—are riding roughshod 
Over the land and must be checked and un- 
Seated unless we resign ourselyes to one of 
these two eventualities: 

1. Either America goes bankrupt, or 

2. Its citizens do. 

Either one would drag the other under. 

The financial analysis has been completed, 
and now we come to the summation. It will 
Spotlight some of the other major issues 
oe have developed as natural secondaries 

the upheaval caused by the eco- 
nomie splurge. 
n factors pertain directly to the job, 
© home, the way of living, the people's 
vi „their future. It is to 
has the picture as a whole to realize that 

e Nation faces not mere unrest but an 
actual crisis. 

Labor: A loaded time bomb which isn't 
Boing to wait much longer is the labor- 
Management strife sweeping the country, as 
SR grasps for every conceivable ad- 
whine’, to remain afioat in the financial 

Pool. Labor clamors for more wages as 
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living costs rise. Management resists to the 
bitter end, then passes the burden on to the 
people by increasing prices with the wages. 
Plundering and gangster leadership have 
brought some labor faction under congres- 
sional fire. Manufacturing groups are or- 
ganized to combat racket picketing. 
Unquestionably, a strengthened Federal 
code to govern labor-management conduct is 
mandatory. We must have new laws, with 
muscle, to whip both sides into line. Con- 
gress drafts and redrafts new regulations, 
but takes no stand-up position. 
Management complains that the proposals 
are not tough enough. Labor replies 
through its AFL-CIO president, George 
Meany, that new restrictions being consid- 
ered are “calculated wickedness.” Inevitably 
comes the watering down. 
Bluntly, Congress simply hasn't had the 
ts. 


Great wisdom, understanding, and absolute 
nonpartisanship are required to solve the 
labor problem. 

Strikes: The incidence of strikes in Amer- 
ica might surprise you. In 1958, considered 
a normal year, the Department of Labor re- 
ports there were 3,400 separate strikes or 
work stoppages. That's an average of al- 
most 10 new ones every day of the year. 

A total of 2,200,000 workers were involved. 
They lost 23,500,000 man-days of production 
and pay. The average for each striker was 
10.7 days for the year. Unions always main- 
tain that the financial losses on their side 
resulting from strikes always are recouped. 
We wonder, 

The bigger the strike, the bigger the cost. 
The steel shutdown in 1956 resulted in an 
$880 million loss all around. P 

Now there is concern that there may be 
an even bigger steel strike when the present 
contracts expire on June 30. Advance in- 


formation is that the steel workers union ` 


will demand a billion dollar package in 
raises and benefits, 

A prolonged steel strike now could cripple 

thé country. Mr. and Mrs, Citizen may as 
Well start scratching now. You have no 
doubts, have you, about who is going to have 
to come up with that billion? 
, Homefront: The way of living is, of neces- 
sity, undergoing drastic changes. Because of 
the uncertainty of foreign relations, thous- 
ands of young men still are being drafted 
from their homes. Approximately 2 million 
men and women remain in the armed sery- 
ices. 

Two or more members of a family often 
must work to meet the household's expenses. 
A breakdown on what portions of each 8- 
hour day's work are devoted to the bare 
necessities has been provided by the Tax 
Foundation. 

Think this over during your next coffee 
break: taxes, 2 hours, 29 minutes; food, 1 
hour, 39 minutes; housing, 1 hour, 25 min- 
utes; clothing, 37 minutes; transportation, 
42 minutes; medical, 24 minutes; recreation, 
20 minutes; other, 24 minutes. 

So you can have all the recreation you 
want, if 20 minutes worth of work a day 
will pay for it. At $100 a week (the average 
worker's pay), that figures to about $4.15 a 
week, for shows, golf, movies, picnics, trips— 
everything. Good advice is, don't take up 
roulette. 

People's thinking: The weight of the 
whole thing is getting people down. Morale 
is sinking. People just pay their bills if they 
can, skip them if they can't. They grumble, 
of course, but do nothing about it. More 
and more of them are coming to regard 
Government assistance as their due. 

Despite the self-importance bristling news 
letters which some Congressmen send their 
constituents, best-informed sources in Wash- 
ington say that Congress actually is receiving 
meager mail protesting conditions and de- 
manding corrective action. 

Congress goes on its way as it pleases, at 
many tangents and there is in Congress a 
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segment of men who are selfish, willful, and 
uncompromising. They'll cut the other fel- 
low’s projects any old day, but not one single 
penny from their own. 

The Peacock newspapers have proposed in 
this series that President Eisenhower and 
former Presidents Herbert Hoover and Harry 
Truman collaborate to determine the funda- 
mentals of what must be done for the Na- 
tion’s salvation, and then appoint a highest 
level commission to carry them out, 

The people can bring about action, but 
they must speak up. They must hammer 
away at their elected representative in gov- 
ernment—local, State, and National. Speak- 
ers’ bureaus which reach large numbers of 
people could make this subject a headliner. 
Concerted effort of press, radio, and tele- 
vision could exert tremendous influence. 

Dedicated men must be found to take the 
lead. The message can be put across before 
it is too late: “Do something now.“ 

So there you have the picture of what our 
people are facing—perplexing and portentous. 

We may be but a small voice in the jour- 
nalistic wilderness, but that voice can and 
does cry out. 

The forest gets terribly big. It could engulf 
us all. 


What it's costing United States and you 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES 
Un millions} 
SPENDING 


Al government 131. 131.4 
Federal only 8. 130.2 
All States. a 22, 


Illinois and Chicago figures are for 1957. 
Your SHARE 


SPENDING 
[Per capita in dollars} 


GROSS DEBT 
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Oregon Dunes and Sea Lion Caves Na- 
tional Seashore Recreation Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L, NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
group of National Park Service officials 
have visited Oregon coastal areas to ex- 
plain provisions of a proposal to establish 
the Oregon Dunes National Seashore 
Area. Iam certain that the residents of 
Florence and Reedsport, where the Park 
Service representatives addressed public 
meetings, share my gratitude for the in- 
formation which has been provided from 
this authentic and expert source. Cer- 
tainly no one could be better qualified 
to give straightforward answers to local 
citizens than the group of Park Service 
officials headed by Mr. Ben H. Thomp- 
son, Park Service Chief of Recreation 
Resource Planning. 

In an especially cogent review of some 
of the questions raised in connection 
with proposed seashore development by 
the Park Service, Mr. Malcolm C. Bauer, 
of the Oregonian points out: 

Even the most promising public develop- 
Ment needs, to be understood before it can 
be popularly accepted. 

The public meetings attended by Park 
Service officials at Reedsport and Flor- 
ence, Oreg., have certainly added to bet- 
ter understanding of the bill which I am 
sponsoring to create the Oregon Dunes 
Seashore Area along 23 miles of Oregon’s 
most scenic seacoast. I ask unanimous 
consent to have Mr. Bauer's article 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Portland Oregonian, Apr. 19, 1959] 
PRECEDENT MEAGER FOR NATIONAL SEASHORE 
(By Malcolm Bauer) 

National Park Service officials, enthusiastic 
though they may be over the proposed crea- 
tion of a 35,000-acre National Seashore Rec- 
reation Area on the central Oregon coast, 
should not be surprised at the questions 
raised by residents. 

This is a new idea, and it has burst on the 
residents of the Reedsport-Florence area in 
the form of a congressional bill before many 
of them were aware it was even in the study 
stage. The NPS's comprehensive “Pacific 
Coast Recreation Area Survey,” which in- 
cludes a recommendation for an Oregon 
Coast National Recreation Area, was not in 
general distribution until after Senator Rich- 
ARD L. NEUBERGER'’s bill was in the hopper. 

In fact, NPS officials candidly confess that 
they, too, are a bit uncertain about the de- 
tails of development and prospects. As of 
now, there is but one seashore recreation 
area in the national parks system, a 28,000- 
acre area on Cape Hatteras, created in 1937. 
Circumstances there are considerably differ- 
ent. There are, for example, eight towns 
within the limits of the recreation area; all 
have been excluded from NPS administra- 
tion, with room for expansion. 
and Florence, the only two sizable communi- 
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ties in the Oregon dunes area, are both out- 
side the area contemplated for acquisition. 

There is, however, a helpful guide to what 
may be in store for this 24 miles of Oregon 
coastline, if it is authorized by Congress. 
The National Park Service has prepared a 
number of questions and answers setting 
forth intended policy in the Cape Cod na- 
tional seashore recreation area, which is also 
in the incipient stage. 

There is no reason to believe the answers 
would be different if applied to the Oregon 
project. Following are selected excerpts 
from a paper distributed by NPS officials who 
held hearings at Reedsport and Florence this 
week: 

Question. What is the difference between 
a national seashore and a national park? 

Answer. In general, a national park might 
be larger, might be less modified by man, and 
require more stringent application of protec- 
tive controls. A national seashore is a classi- 
fication of equal importance and significance. 
It is an area capable of sustaining, in part 
at least, some special public uses, such as 
the hunting of waterfowl, which would be 
inappropriate in a national park. 

Question. Would homeowners be evicted? 

Answer. Where continued residential oc- 


. cupancy does not defeat or seriously impair 


the major conservation purposes of a na- 
tional seashore, it would be permissible prac- 
tice to buy property subject to lifetime or 
lesser periods of occupancy of the houses by 
their owners, if they so wish. 

Question. What provisions would be made 
for services? 

Answer. “The National Park Service would 
not provide motels, restaurants, and related 
facilities and services within the national 
seashore. Such facilities are provided and 
could be expanded by private enterprise in 
the towns and villages * * * outside the 
proopsed national seashore." 

Question. What facilities would be pro- 
vided by the Government? 

Answer. “The Park Service suggests that 
only those forms of active recreation need be 
provided for that area associated with the 
natural outdoor conditions in the area, such 
as selected sites for swimming with necessary 
sanitary facilities and dressing rooms and, 
of course, lifeguard service; tralls for hiking, 
bicycling, and horseback riding; camp- 
grounds and picnic areas, and such access 
roads as may be required. Interpretive fa- 
cilities, such as visitor centers, nature trails, 
and appropriate markers and signs, add to 
public understanding and judgment of the 
area and are customarily provided by the 
Government, as well as certain administra- 
tive bulldings—headquarters, ranger sta- 
tions, maintenance shops, etc.” 

Question. Would there be an entrance fee? 

Answer. No, since the main routes of 
access are and probably will continue to be 
by State (or in Oregon’s case national) 
highways.” 

And the following response to a question 
about “beach buggies” on Cape Cod will be 
of particular interest to Oregonians who 
revel in the hardy sport of bouncing jeeps 
over the dunes: 

“The use of beach buggies would be per- 
mitted in designated areas, but would be 
limited to specified beach and access points 
only. The Park Service report suggests that 
indiscriminate riding over the dunes would 
seriously damage the scenic and scientific 
interest of these significant natural fea- 
tures.” 

Oregonians will want to learn the answers 
to a good many questions before they make 
up their minds on the merits of the Park 
Service proposal. Even the most promising 
of public developments needs to be under- 
stood before it can be popularly accepted. 
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Mandatory Control Program on Residual 
Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. .SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, from 
down East have recently come some ex- 
ceedingly vehement denunciations of the 
White House order creating a mandatory 
control program on residual oil imports. 
I think it is about time that our friends 
in New England pursue a more objective 
and consistent course in our old inter- 
national trade program. In the first 
place, it is difficult to understand how a 
region of the United States that has al- 
ready experienced very critical fuel 
shortages because of the unreliability of 
sea traffic in periods of hostility would 
object to any program designed to guar- 
antee availability of supplies under sim- 
ilar conditions. The President's procla- 
mation issued on March 10 was prompted 
because oil imports have so enervated 
domestic fuel industries as to seriously 
weaken the mobilization base. The 
President is aware that a fuel which 
must be transported over ocean Janes 
infested with enemy submarines could 
not be depended upon to run a war 
machine. 

Assuming that those New Englanders 
protesting the White House order, have 
forgotten events of not too many years 
back, I should like to place in the RECORD 
a number of headlines that appeared in 
our newspapers during the early part of 
World War I when tankers coming from 
ports on the Gulf of Mexico were being 
intercepted both in the Gulf and along 
the Atlantic seaboard. Here are but a 
few that I have taken from my files: 
“U-Boat Torpedoes Tanker Off Jersey”: 
“Tanker Sunk Off Our Atlantic Coast”; 
“Florida Crowd Sees U-Boat Sink Ship 
Off Shore”; “Two Tankers Torpedoed— 
One Off Jersey Witnessed by Thousands 
in Resort Towns”; “Allied Tanker Seen 
in Sinking Condition Off Long Island. 

There is the story of what can happen 
on the high seas in wartime. I might 
also recall for your benefit that at one 
time an enemy underwater action was 
responsible for sinking a tanker within & 
short distance of New Orleans. In addi- 
tion, at one time three tankers went 
down in the immediate vicinity of Dutch 
West Indies, which happens to be the 
principal source of the residual oil that 
moves into our east coast markets at the 
present time. 

Now, how was New England affected 
by the inability to move oil over the 
water? As late as the spring of 1943, the 
fuel shortage impaired normal activity 
up and down coastal areas from 
to New York. Earlier, the Petroleum 
Administrator in Washington warned 
New England to prepare for the worse. 
This headline from the New York Times 
explains the situation: “Ickes Says Worse 
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Situation Is Coming and Asks Conver- 
sion to Using Coal.” The wisdom of this 
Prediction is confirmed in these 1943 
headlines: “Hospital Is Ordered Closed 
By City To Save on Fuel Oil”; “Stillwater 
Worsted Mill Closed by Oil Shortage”; 
“Eight Rhode Island Textile Plants 
Forced To Close Today“; “Exodus of 
Labor Threatens Mills in Fuel Oil 
Crises”; “Fuel Oil Shortage Here To 
Close 95 Parochial Schools”; “Oil Short- 
age Forces Two War Plants To Close.” 

If further evidence is desired, Iam sure 
that the Library of Congress will be 
happy to make available complete copies 
of the newspapers carrying these ac- 
Counts of horror off the Atlantic coast 
and the subsequent difficulties in fuel- 
hungry New England. 

The almost total destruction of tanker 
traffic in the early part of the war was 
€ffectuated by a nation whose sea forces 
included 150 submarines. Today, the 
Russians have a fleet of some 450 under- 
Water craft. No power in world history 
has eyer had so large a submarine force. 
Two-thirds of Russia’s submarines are 
long-range ocean patrol types developed 
after World War II with the aid of 

naval designers. 

Adm. James S. Russell, Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations, in speaking before the 
Military-Industrial Conference in Chi- 
cago recently, included this paragraph 
in his report on Red naval power: 

Quantitatively we may expect the Soviet 
Submarine fleet to remain at about its preš- 
ent level; qualitatively, however, the threat 
to the free world will continue to grow as 
the older and smaller submarines are phased 
Out of service and the number of new long- 
Tange types increases. These long-range sub- 
Marines pose a threat not oniy to our vital 
trafic across the seas, but to our industrial 
centers as well, for the Soviets have the 
capability for arming these submarines with 
Missiles and it must be assumed that some 
are already equipped. 


With this knowledge, Mr. Speaker, can 
anyone here take issue with the Presi- 
dent for his action based on the likeli- 
hood that foreign oil would be available 
in wartime? He knows the vital impor- 
tance of vigorous domestic coal and oil 
industries. It was his responsibility as 

nder In Chief of the Armed Forces 

proclaim the oil import order in be- 

of America’s mobilization program. 

I am hopeful that there will be no more 

Contesting a decision made in the inter- 
ests of national safety. 

I also remind my colleagues from New 
England that there is no justiflable rea- 
Son for your anticipatory fuel problems. 
These illusions were created even before 

he mandatory control plan went into 
Operation. The amount of residual oil 
be admitted under Presidential order 
Same as was imported in 1957, at 

that time the highest quantity in history 
and almost equal to the 1958 figure. 
Thus the deluge may continue its deplor- 
able economic impact on producing 
Tegions of the United States, and I assure 
gon that I shall strive for legislation for a 
urther cutback to a place where imports 
are in line with the tariff and quota pro- 
tion afforded industries in other areas. 
eanwhile, no one should anticipate any 
Tit of fuel supplies under the decree. 
considerable number of the east coast 
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plants now on residual oil are equipped 
to convert to coal, which is available in 
adequate quantities at reasonable prices. 
Bituminous coal prices at the mine have 
remained steady for the past decade, and 
studies by outstanding industrial econo- 
mists disclose no tendency toward a 
sharp upward movement over the long 
term. : 

I am, of course, conscious of the fact 
that residual oil has been available to 
east coast customers at prices slightly 
below what they would have to pay for 
coal. The importing companies have 
captured coal’s traditional markets be- 
cause they are able to adjust prices with- 
out any threat to the corporate struc- 
ture. The profits from the sale of gaso- 
line and the lighter oils are usually 
adequate to absorb the production and 
refining costs, so that residual oil is left 
over to be sold at whatever price will 
capture the market. 

With all of this foreign residual oil— 
the more than a billion and a quarter 
barrels of it—that entered the United 
States in the past 10 years, what have 
the people of our country gained? What 
benefit has accrued to the populace of 
any single State or region? Residual oil 
cannot be used for heating homes, and 
you would not be driving any more if you 
tried putting it into the engine of your 
car. The big plants and generating sta- 
tions are principal customers of this fuel. 
Their use of a foreign commodity in 
preference to a product of America’s 
mines is certainly not inconsistent with 
the philosophy expressed by their rep- 
resentatives in Congress. Time after 
time members of the New England dele- 
gation have vociferously denounced 
trade policies that permit imports to im- 
pinge upon business conditions in leather 
goods, textiles, fish, lumber, bicycles, 
watches, and products of other New 
England industries. 

This factor should be kept in mind 
when residual oil imports are under con- 
sideration. If our coal miners back in 
Pennsylvania are deprived of a means of 
livelihood because of a foreign invasion 
on their markets, where do we get the 
purchasing power for the goods that New 
England manufactures and sells? In my 
estimation it is about time that Members 
of Congress from the many areas suffer- 
ing economically from unfair import 
competition collaborate on our identical 
problems. I can assure you that I have 
always concurred in recommendations to 
adjust international trade policies in 
such a way as to shfeguard industries in 
New England, the South, and in other 
regions. I am convinced that we can 
get together if we consider the matter on 
a nationwide scale. Each year a grow- 
ing namber of communities is added to 
the list of industrial centers paralyzed 
or severely injured through inequitable 
import competition. The automobile 
manufacturers, who formerly led the free 
trade brigade into Washington when the 
Reciprocai Trade Agreements Act came 
up for extension, have been noticeably 
silent in recent times. There is a defi- 
nite fear that, unless someone puts the 
brakes on forcign cars entering this 
country, the big American jobs are going 
to get run off the road and unemploy- 
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ment around Detroit will be even worse 
than has been the case during the past 
year. Even the big office machine man- 
ufacturers, who once were proudly in the 
president's chair of a leading free trade 
committee, are beginning to wince when 
they walk into the Pentagon and see the 
large number of Olivettis and other 
foreign-produced typewriters and calcu- 
lators. = 

The Presidential Order restricting 
residual oil imports is designed to pro- 
tect the Nation in emergency periods. It 
is certainly one executive department 
order to which no one in this country 
should object, yet restrictions on oil need 
to be bolstered considerably, and chances 
are that any help that we representatives 
of fuel-producing districts can get will 
redound to the benefit of the rest of the 
country. With unemployment persist- 
ing on a high scale, I do not think we 
can afford to pass up the chance to get 
our people back to work, 


Visit to Capitol by Senior Class of Metairie 
Park Country Day School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1959 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, on April 8 
it was my pleasure to have as my guests 
in the Senate Chamber the senior class 
of the Metairie Park Country Day 
School. This fine institution, which is 
located in Metairie on the outskirts of 
New Orleans, has one of the loveliest set- 
tings of any school I have ever seen. 

The school is dedicated to the pursuit 
of higher education and to the develop- 
ment of the kind of individual who will 
become a valuable citizen in this great 
country. 

Every year, the senior class of the 
Metairie Park Country Day School visits 
our Nation's Capitol as part of its general 
educational program. I am particularly 
proud to have such an outstanding group 
of young Louisianians come to Washing- 
ton, and I look forward to their visit each 
year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the names of the 31 students and 2 
chaperones from the Metairie Park 
Country Day School in Metairie, La. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: + 

Chaperones: Mrs. Martha Wilson and Mz. 
Frank B. Markriter. 

Students: Philip Claverie, Kenneth Cohen, 
James Coleman, Georgia Connell, Katherine 
Connell, Richard Favor, Melinda Felt, Gore 
Friedrichs, Harvey Gleason, Thomas Hogan. 
Anne Heath, Robert Johnston, Magtillt Laan, 
Lawrence Lashley, Henry Lazarus, Herbert 
LeBourgeols, Robert McCoy, Gretchen Miller, 
Georgia Monsted, Elinor Moore, Charles 
O'Niell, Courtney Ann Parker, Peter Posey, 
Katie Robinson, Helene Rowley, Maria 
Springer, Judith Weston, William Williams, 
Frederick Wirth, Nancy Witherspoon, and 
Linda Woods. 
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Jefferson-Jackson Day Address by 
Hon. Frank E. Moss, of Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
March 31 our able and distinguished col- 
league from Utah [Mr. Moss] addressed 
the Jefferson-Jackson Day banquet at 
Conrad, Mont. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress on that occasion be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS op Senator Frank E. Moss, DEMO- 
CRAT, UTAH, BEFORE THE JEFFERSON-JACK~ 
Som Day BANQUET AT CONRAD, Mont. 
Certainly it is a real distinction to be 

invited to address a group of dedicated Dem- 

derats on the day they honor such party 

Stalwarts as Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 

Jackson, And I am fully aware that in 

Conrad, Mont., I am among very good Demo- 

Crats indeed—members of the party who are 

efoctive as well as loyali—who give foot serv- 

ice as well as lip service. Pondereille 
ty (Ponderay) is famous for the size of 
its Democratic turnouts at party functions, 

—ů dinners, and at the 


* Iam happy to see and great you all and to 

Visit again with those you have chosen to 
lead you in party affairs. In mentioning 
Some, I realize that many more remain un- 
Mentioned; and that, in this type of activ- 
ity, it is the work of every individual and 
the carrying of every district that makes it 
Possible to keep the Party going and gives 
People like me the opportunity of serving 
My State in Washington. 

Youall realize, I am sure, the pleasure it 
Blves me to see again, even for a short time, 
the grandeur of the mountains and plains, 
‘the lakes and waterfalls, of the West. And 
to visit in Montana, a state that is linked to 
my own bonds of friendship and mutual in- 

t, and also with a common pioneering 
a tion, and by many of your people being 
kansendants of early Utah Mormon pioneer 
Aamilies. 

I appreciate the eonfidence of Congressman 
ad in inviting a freshman Senator to 
2 the big celebration in his hometown. 

d I learned coming in tonight that the 

ngressman is one of those somewhat un- 
á men who can carry his hometown in 

N election. I am told that Ror ANDERSON 
always been a leader, and I believe it, 

use I can tell you that he has certainly 

pex that leadership in Washington in 
ery way—from being an officer in the 
8 Morning Prayer Breakfast Group to 
bill & work for the Hawaii statehood 
in the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, As a major general in the 
Army Reserve, Congressman ANDERSON is the 
ranking Reserve officer in the Con- 
As evcry one in my audience knows, 
commands the 96th Infantry Divislon, of 
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which there are many units in Utah; and we 
have many mutual friends in that organiza- 
tion, Fortunately, he has been assigned to 
the Armed Services Committee, where his ex- 
perience can be used to best advantage in 
helping to guide our defense program during 
these critical times. On the Interior Com- 
mittee, Congressman ANDERSON has rendered 
yeoman service in Indian matters. Our In- 
dian brethren appreciate his sympathetic and 
constructive interest in their problems. 

For & new Senator, Washington has many 
surprises, most of them pleasant. My big- 
gest surprise, however—and I think I can 
claim an exclusive on this one—was to be 
asked to address Lincoln Day as well as Jef- 
ferson-Jackson dinners. One of the first 
pleces of mail I opened was from Republican 
National Chairman Mead Alcorn, requesting 
my preferences as to places to deliver Lincoln 
Day speeches, 

d actually, I should like the opportunity 
of te a Republican Lincoln Day audi- 
ence. They might not like what they heard, 
but I could tell them some things they don't 
hear often enough and that they ought to 
know. For one thing, I could quote them 
words of Lincoln that the Republicans don’t 
use very often. For example, Lincoln said: 
“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present * * * as our 
case is new, so we must think anew and act 
anew.” How many Republican Lincoln Dey 
speakers quoted that this year? Or were 
they talking about the balanced budget and 
that alone? Our revered Civil War President 
also sald: “There are already among us those 
who, if the Union be preserved, will live to 
see it contain 250 millions of population. 
The struggle of today is not altogether for 
today: it is for a vast future also.” Lincoln 
thought and planned not only for the pres- 
ent but for the great future which he saw 
for America, 

And it is no accident that those we honor 
today predate Lincoln by many years; and 
no accident that our party is so much older 
than the Republican Party. 
one thing that is necessary to the survival of 
any organization or institution, it is just 
this ability to think anew and act anew when 
conditions require it. 

I object to conservatives wrapping them- 


‘selves in the mantle of Jefferson as much 


as I do the mantle of Lincoln, The con- 
servatives of Jefferson's day were not those 
who signed the Declaration of Independence 
or helped construct and obtain ratification 
of the Constitution. 

Let the standpatters read this, inscribed on 
a panel of the Memorial Room of the Jeffer- 
son Memorial. I quote: “I am not an advo- 
cate for frequent changes in laws and consti- 
tutions. But laws and institutions must go 
hand in hand with the progress of the hu- 
man mind. As that becomes more developed, 
more enlightened, as new discoveries are 
made, new truths discovered and manners 
and opinions change; with the change of 
circumstances, institutions must advance 
also to keep pace with the times.” 

What conservative standpat Republican of 
that day or this day would have had the 
courage and vision to obtain the Louisiana 
Purchase and secure to America in her 
infancy the great State of Montana and all 
of her sister States down river to the gulf? 

Jefferson was a man of action and cour- 
age; but, above all, a man of vision. Because 
of these, I am happy to count myself a Jef- 
fersonian Democrat and to point to the dis- 
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tinguished Senators from Montana as worthy 
successors to the Jeffersonian tradition. 

As the experienced and respected chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, James E. Murray, stands today 
as the most powerful individual in America 
influencing the development of water re- 
sources. I am most grateful for the oppor- 
tunity of serving with him on the commit- 
tee. I also wish to acknowledge his personal 
friendship and encouragement. Before the 
session, when I visited Washington to make 
plans for the beginning, it was Senator Mur- 
RAY who made my task much easier by mak- 
tog avallable the use of his office and facili- 

es. 

And we are all aware of the outstanding 
contribution to the leadership of the U.S. 
Senate made by MIKE MANsFIELD, and of the 
meaning to the West of that leadership. 
Senator MANSFIELD is the Democratic Party 
whip, or assistant leader. He is a leader on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. I point out 
further that the policy of Maxstr., that 
all Senators must haye membership on im- 
portant committees, has greatly benefited our 
section; and, at the same time increased the 
contribution that new members can make 
to the work of the Senate. So successful has 
been this policy in fact, that public approval, 
plus the nudge given by the electorate last 
fall, has forced the Republican leadership 
to adopt a similar one. 

And wouldn't the growing political power 
of the West have delighted Andrew Jackson. 
Old Hickory was the first western President, 
coming from what was to easterners the 
frontier—Tennessee, And however different 
the backgrounds of Jefferson, the 
intellectual, and Jackson, the Tennessee 
warrior, may haye heen, their basic political 
philosophy was in agreement on one most 
important point—that the Government of 
this Republic belonged to all the people. 

The Western Conference of Democratic 
Senators now includes the States of Alaska, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and shortly Hawaii, 
We include 23 of the 28 Senators from the 
West; and when Hawaii's 2 Democratic Sena- 
tors are elected, we shall be 25 of 30 Sena- 
tors, Not only do we have numbers, but we 
bave leadership as well. 

Speaking of the election, one of the most 
interesting features to me is the reaction of 
the Republicans to their defeat. 

To go back just a few years, about the time 
General Elsenhower emerged as the man who 
might restore the Republican presidential 
dynasty, professional advertising and public 
relations men were brought into political 
campaigns as never before. Often to their 
surprise, these gentlemen were presented as 
able to put vote getting on a scientific basis. 

If they could seil soap or automobiles, it 
was said, why not candidates? And why 
not? What was forgotten is that the same 
brand of soap or the same make of car is 
not always the most popular; or, to put it 
another way, advertising men, like the rest 
of us, have their failures as well as their 
successes, 

But the Eisenhower campaigns were cer- 
tainly successful, and the Republican leader- 
ship had their big contributors, the rank and 
file, and themselves, sold on the fact that 
this was the answer. 

So their reaction to the defeat of 1953 is 
that something went wrong with the sales 
talk. What they need, the newspapers re- 
port, is a new image. Not new candidates. 
Not a new program. Above all, not new ideas, 
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Just a new image—a new front to present 
to the voters. 

While the Republicans are searching for 
. their new image—something that will make 
Senator GOLDWATER and Governor Rockefeller 
look good together—we Democrats have more 
serious business to attend to. It is up to 
us to supply the deficiencies in Republican 
thinking, in Republican programs, and, as 
far as Congress can, in Republican leader- 
ship. We promised the voters action. Let's 
see how we are producing on that promise. 

The Easter recess is the close of the first 
phase of a session of Congress. Newspaper 
commentators in Washington are saying that 
no Congress has done more in this short 
time than has this one. 

Normally, at this stage, no major bills 
have been acted on; legislation is in the 
drafting stage or in committee. But we 
went to the country last fall with a pro- 
gram, and we are enacting it. Here are 
some of the things the Senate has done: 

We have passed a housing bill to bring 
closer our goal of a decent home for every 
American. 

We have passed airport legisiation to pre- 
pare America for the jet age in transporta- 
tion. 

We have started a nationwide program to 
put depressed areas back on their feet, 

We have added another great Western 
State—Hawali—to the Union. 

We have moved ahead in clearing the Na- 
tion’s slum areas and helping urban renewal. 

And, as always, we have stood with the 
administration on vital matters of foreign 
policy, even while disagreeing with the White 
House on many points of national defense. 

Much remains to be done, and we are 
working on many other problems. 

The Montana delegation is leading the 
fight to develop a farm program that will 
insure the prosperous continuance of the 
family size farm and provide the farmer with 
a fair share of the national income. And 
one which, if properly administered, will 
eventually cost the taxpayer less money. I 
am disturbed at the growing resentment of 
consumer groups at the cost and ineffec- 
tiveness of our present program, This cost 
is being used to separate the farmer and 
the farm program from necessary labor sup- 


port. 

Another vital program is that of education. 

The administration continues to do every- 

possible to put this on an “every local- 
ity for itself” basis, even advocating elimi- 
nating Federal contributions to areas having 
unusual educational demands due to Federal 
projects. 

Iam happy to be supporting Senator MUR- 
RAY and your distinguished first district Con- 
gressman, LEE METCALF, as a cosponsor of 
their bill to provide some degree of equal- 
ization of education on a national basis, 
While the control and administration of edu- 
cation may be a local function, the quality 
of education, in times like these, is very 
much a matter of national concern. We can- 
not maintain our military position or our 
economic position without an adequate pro- 
gram. And equalization of opportunity is a 
vital part of such a program. 

Both Utah and Montana have State equal- 
ization programs. We have long recognized 
the folly of allowing educational opportu- 
nity to depend on the amount of taxable 
property that happens to fall in a particular 
school district. Both Utah and Montana 
educate large numbers of children who leave 
the States as soon as they are through with 
school and ready to become taxpayers. And 
our equalization programs have not meant 
centralized State control What we have 
done in our States we can—and should—do 
in the Nation. 

But of major importance to the West, I 
think, and of vital importance to the Nation, 
is the matter of the preservation and devel- 
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opment of our natural resources, and of our 
most important resource—water. 

Certainly it is not necessary for me to 
convince a Montana audience that we need 
to conserve our water and other resources. 
But we still have a big job to do in this 
field—let’s make no mistake about that. 
And we westerners must continue to take the 
lead in showing why it Is in the interest of 
all America to develop these resources. And 
as Democrats we must make the Nation see 
that we are going to get full development 
only with a Democrat in the White House. 

It is true that we are beginning to recog- 
nize that water conservation is a national, 
not a local, problem. As our water table 
falls, our demand increases. Today we are 
using about 240 billion gallons a day. By 
1975. if our 175 million population grows 
to 225 million as expected, even our present 
rate of consumption would strain our re- 
sources. But our rising standard of living 
requires much more water per capita both 
for personal and home use and for industrial 
expansion: It is expected that by 1975 we 
will need 350 billion gallons a day, or more 
than a 90 percent increase over the amount 
used in 1950. 

Preservation of water resourecs is one of 
the principal items claiming the attention 
of the Congress, and the Western Conference 
of Democratic Senators is actively working 
on a commission to survey the Nation’s 
needs. Already, we look upon resource de- 
velopment as an investment—not as an ex- 
pense. We must make all our people see 
the problem in these terms. 

One change that might help and an idea 
that. is getting some attention in Wash- 
ington these days, is a more businesslike ac- 
counting system for the Government. The 
plan is to separate, as businesses do, items 
that represent capital investments and self- 
liquidating projects from expenditures for 
regular expense items. It might be that de- 
tense items could be placed in still a third 
category. This would make discussion of 
budget items more specific and enable us to 
comprehend this complicated subject more 
clearly, It is hoped that it would promote 
greater public understanding and interest 
in the Government's fiscal affairs, 

One of the problems of Utah and the 
Upper Colorado River Basin States is to as- 
sure adequate appropriations to push ahead 
on the great upper Colorado River project. 
A whole speech could easily be devoted to the 
history, the features, and the benefits of the 
upper Colorado storage project that is now 
underway. It is an example of the work that 
is necessary and the time that often must 
be expended to get these projects going. 

For more than 50 years this project has 
been in mind. Some land withdrawals were 
made as early as 1904. 

The project, when completed, will develop 
an area of 100,000 square miles. It will con- 
sist of four large mainstream dams, one on 
the Green River on the Utah-Wyoming 
border, one on the Colorado on the Arizona- 
Utah border, one on the San Juan in New 
Mexico, and one on the Gunnison River in 
Colorado, 

It provides a true basinwide approach to 
the development of the water and power 
resources. A basin fund is created as a 
master account in the U.S. Treasury. This 
cacount will receive all funds appropriated 
by Congress for the project and all revenue 
collected from irrigation, power, and mu- 
nicipal water sales, or other sources. 

After payment of interest, operation, and 
maintenance costs, the revenues will be al- 
located on a percentage basis to the four 
States and will be used for participating 
projects in the State. 

The project will add 1 million kilowatts to 
upper basin power capacity; 132,360 acres of 
new land will come under irrigation, and 
234,000 acres will receive supplemental water. 
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One of the most interesting aspects of 
one of the projects, not yet started, is that 
it will provide a means of raising the stand- 
ard of living of America’s largest Indian 
tribe—the Navahos. The Navajo Dam, in 
Arizona, will provide water largely for the 
use of these people, who need rehabilitation 
so much. 

More than 200. different minerals are 
found in the Colorado Basin area, and the 
project will provide the water and power 
necessary for their full and economic de- 
velopment. 

The great Glen Canyon and Flaming Gorg® 
Dams now under construction will allow the 
upper basin States to store sufficient water 
so that the commitment to the lower basin 
States will be in storage and will allow 
much water now going down the Colorado 
into the Gulf of Mexico to be diverted to 
irrigation. 

This is a self-sufficient project. Every cent 
the Treasury pays out will be returned with 
interest. It is an investment in America’s 
future. 

Great recreation areas will be opened up. 
not only for scenic boating, fishing, etc., but 
the area will develop greatly in such items 
as bird refuges, for ducks and other migratory 
birds. 

Our problems are your problems because 
all America is one, indissoluble—in building 
upper Colorado and thus building our coun- 
try; just as your problems are our problems— 
in building your great Missouri basin and 
northwest projects. 

The Yellowtail Dam on the Bighorn Rivet: 
Missouri River Basin project was authorized 
in 1944; the right-of-way problem on Indian 
lands was settled in the last session of Con- 
gress. But the project cannot be begun until 
it is put in the budget. But the adminis- 
tration has not submitted a budget request 
because of its “no new starts” policy. That 
great dam would have storage capacity of 
1,080,000 acre feet, powerplant capacity of 
200,000 kilowatts, and annual generation of 
597 million kilowatts per hour. Both Mon- 
tana and Wyoming would benefit and grow, 
and so would America. This would be an 
investment in the future of America. 

What I have said about Yellowtail applies 
to Clark Canyon Dam, the east branch unit 
of the Missourl Basin project, and the 
Beaverhead River in the southwestern part 
of your great State. There is no money in 
the President's budget for these need 
projects, and the administration’s policy of 
“no new starts” would doom them. How- 
ever, you can count on your Democratic Con- 
gressmen and Senators to fight for these 
western development projects. 

But theirs is a greater reason than recres~ 
tion or economic benefit and comforts to 
our people for the development of our natural 
resources. That reason is national survival. 

During a hundred and fifty years of our 
history, our isolated position behind the 
oceans made us invulnerable to powerful 
surprise attack. And our great productive 
machine made it possible for us to get 
ready, with ample time, after an attack. To- 
day we are minutes away from Moscow via 
missiles. In our lifettime this profound 
change has occurred, the details of which 
we are all too painfully familiar, We are 
aware that the Soviet Union Incres sed its 
territory and expanded its world influence 
since World War II, but even more ominous 
for the future is the fact that the ba 
nations are g to use the productive 
methods developed by the West; and, 85 
they do, their enormously greater popula- 
tions are beginning to tell us. We 
must be ready in armament, and we must 
grow industrially and economically. 

The men in the Kremlin know what kind 
of world they want it to be 20 years pan 
now. They boldly plan for that world an 
channel their resources, their educatio 
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facilities, and their diplomatic maneuvers 
to making it that kind of world. 

If we are to win in this kind of struggle, 
We must decide what kind of world we want 
it to be 20 years from now. And within «he 
framework of democratic individual liberty. 
Make the necessary effort to create that kind 
of world. 

In Washington today we hear the refrain: 
“How much does it cost?" “Can we afford 
to keep ahead?“ Let us remind ourselves 
that those, like Jefferson, who signed the 
Declaration of Independence, did not count 
the cost. They had lived under tyranny. 
They wanted freedom. 

Now maybe I have analyzed our situation 
All wrong, but I don’t think so. But if I 
am right in thinking that we must have 
farsightedness, courage, decisiveness, lead- 
ership in the period ahead, I believe that 
is calling for a Democrat in the White House. 
Our party has provided vision and decision 
in times of crisis before. With the challenge 
that Hes ahead, I am proud that our party 
can put forward so many men of capacity, 
experience, and vigor as candidates for the 

dency. 

Unlike the opposition, which is restricted 

One rather tarnished heir apparent and 
One glittering but politically untried chal- 
r, we can offer veterans of the political 
from every section of the Nation, Our 
Party has, in short, what the Nation needs 
and the opposition lacks—leadership. 

Let us raise our eyes to America’s horizons 

tomorrow. Let us look ahead not only 1 
year or 10 years, but 50 years and 100 years. 

us build an America and a world in 

h freemen live and prosper. Let us 
sene the opportunities for leadership which 
are ours i 


These are the tenets and the vision of 
Jefferson and Jackson; the tenets and vision 
the Democratic Party today. 


Extension of GI Law Benefits to Korean 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH ` 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Senate Veterans’ Affairs Subcommit- 
Was told recently that the educa- 
fo mal training provided by the GI bills 
not ora War I and the Korean conflict 
only strengthened the productive 
Power of our Nation, but enabled the vet- 
one to earn more money, and, the wit- 
iha added, “On the basis of additional 
come taxes which our Government col- 
an on this added earning power, the 
t of veterans education is paying bet- 
the returns than any security listed on 
e New York Stock Exchange. Further, 
Contine 8 income tax payments will 
the ue and will probably increase over 
years,” i 

pen apport for my proposal to extend the 
in 2 of the Korean GI bill is coming 
ple rom a wide variety of quarters. Iam 
wine to say a great many people agree 

me that this measure would be an 

8 in the future of our country. 

Sent { President, I ask unanimous con- 
© have printed in the Appendix of 
CORD a group of articles from Army 

es for April 4, 1959, 
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The first article, written by Larry 
Carney, was published under the head- 
line “Four Educators Back GI and 
Korea Bills.” 

The second article was published under 
the heading “Hill Told 4-Year College 
Course Is About Finished.” 

The heading on the third article reads 
“GI, Korea Bills Necessary, Educators 
Report to Hill.” 

The fourth article was headed “Outdo 
Non-Veterans Scholastically—Vets Do 
Well in College, Survey Shows.” 

The final article was headed “Senator 
SPARKMAN Backs GI Bill.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Four Enucarors Back GI AND KOREAN BILLS 


(By Larry Carney) 

WasHINGTON.— Four leading educators 
spoke out last week against any reduction in 
the benefit formula of the proposed new 
cold war GI bill to make it more acceptable 
to budget cutters in Congress. In testimony 
before the Senate Veterans’ Affairs Subcom- 
mittee, headed by Senator RatPoH D. Yar- 
BOROUGH, Democrat, of Texas, the college 
administrators enthusiastically endorsed pro- 
posals to extend GI bill benefits to post- 
Korean ex-Gl's. 

Appearing before the subcommittee were 
Dr. Price Ashton, president of Ranger Junior 
College.-Ranger, Tex.; Dr. Malcolm M. Wiley, 
vice president, Minnesota University; Dr. 
Ciarence B. Humphrey, president, Wayne 
State University; and Dr. Robert G. Bern- 
reuter, dean of admissions, Pennsylvania 
State University. 

At last week’s hearings, Dr. Ashton told 
the subcommittee he felt the opinion of most 
educators in his State was that the World 
War II and Korean GI bills should definitely 
be extended. Amounts now paid are too low, 
he said, and if the amounts are reduced it 
would make it practically impossible for vet- 
erans with families to go to college. 

The educational allowances proposed in 
the Yarborough measure “do not grant the 
same degree of economic assistance to today's 
veteran as these same dollar amounts did 
for the Korean veterans,” Dr. Hilberry told 
the subcommittee. “Living costs have in- 
creased since 1952.” 

Hilberry is chairman of the Michigan Coun- 
cil of State College Presidents. He said he 
had conferred with the presidents of eight 
other State-supported institutions which 
make up the council and was presenting 
their ideas as well. 

He added that costs have increased to the 
veteran and as a result, the sum that a 
veteran will receive under the proposed cold 
war bill will support a smaller portion of 
his education than it did 7 years ago, 

Dr. Bernreuter said he was afraid that if 
the monthly formula was reduced veteran 
students would “have to supplement their 
incomes" with outside employment. 

He said this woyld show up in their aca- 
demic achievements. “Instead of being bet- 
ter students than the nonveterans, the gen- 
eral effect would be to make them poorer 
students than the nonveterans.“ 

Bernreuter sald that Penn State's policy 
of giving preference to veterans is based upon 
the results of research studies contrasting 
the accomplishments of veterans with non- 
veterans. He said that a study which we 
have just completed shows that veterans at 
Penn State make better scholastic records 
than nonveterans. 

He added veterans were more inclined to 
finish their education and were involved in 
fewer disciplinary incidents on the campus. 

YarsorovucH, in his opening remarks, said 
the big question before the subcommittee 
was whether some or all of the readjustment 
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benefits granted to veterans of War II 
and the Korea conflict should be made avall- 
able to the thousands of young Americans, 
who, because of the compulsory draft law, 
are required to serve in the Armed Forces 
during the cold war. 

The Texas lawmaker said there is an ur- 
gent need to restore to our young citizen sol- 
diers at least a portion of the opportunities 
lost by military service, particularly in the 
cases of lost educational opportunities. 

He also urged passage of his bill for post- 
Korea orphans, saying * * * “It is only just 
and right that educational benefits be pro- 
vided for children who find themselves fa- 
therless because their parents were under le- 
gal compulsion to serve in our Armed 
Forces.” 

Other hearings will be conducted shortly 
after Congress’ Easter recess, At that time 
the Senator plans te call to the rostrum other 
educators and officials of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Defense Department, Budget 
Bureau, and the various veterans’ organi- 
zations. { 

Yansorovon sald he Is hopeful that a re- 
adjustment bill for post-Korea veterans can 
be enacted by Congress at a very early date, 
so that eligible ex-GI's can resume their edu- 
cational careers at the beginning of the next 
school semester. 

The principal feature of YARBOROUGH'S pro- 
posal to extend the GI bill is the provision 
which will continue the educational portions 
of the Korea measure. The cutoff date for 
the Korea bill was January 31, 1955. The 
Yarborough measure would extend the 
rights through July 1, 1963. 

The bill provides 144 days of schooling for 
each day of active service for veterans who 
served honorably 90 days or more, 

The bill also provides vocational rehabili- 
tation for disabled veterans, and extends ell- 
gibility for home and farm loan guarantees, . 

In addition, the proposed measure would 
authorize mustering out pay of $100 per per- 
son for domestic or foreign service for veter- 
ans honorably discharged after the date of 
its enactment. 

Under the peacetime war orphans’ meas- 
ure, each surviving child would be entitled 
to educational assistance up tò 36 months, 
or to the equivalent in on-the-job training, 


Hitt Totp 4-Ygar COLLEGE Course Is ABOUT 
FINISHED 


WASHINGTON. —A Senate veterans affairs 
subcommittee was told last week that the 
days of the 4-year college curriculum is 
about over. Four of the country's leading 
educators blamed this situation on the rapid 
missile-age expansions in the various tech- 
nical and scientific fields. 

Dr. Clarence B, Hilberry, president of 
Wayne State University, told the subcommit- 
tee, it has been a long time since anyone 
finished engineering school in 4 years.” He 
said that as a matter of fact, it hasn't hap- 
pened for a long time even though we still 
call our colirses full-year courses. 

The Detroit educator said that many 4- 
year courses are becoming 5-year programs, 
The latest to join the list is pharmacy. 
These programs are not changing at just one 
school but at all the schools across the coun- 
try, Hilberry said. 

Many ex-GIs in school now under the 
Korea bill are not going to finish their cur- 
ricula in the 4 years they are given school 
assistance by Uncle Sam. 

“A great many of them are going to have 
to find the resources somewhere to continue 
for a 5th, 6th, and 7th year,” Hilberry 
said, “before they have the masters’ degrees 
and the doctorates which are required in 
their respective fields,” 

Dr. Malcolm W. Willey, academic vice 
president at the University of Minnesota, 
brought out statistics to prove that few stu- ` 
dents receive the baccalaureate degree in 4 
years, 
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His show that nearly 70 percent of 
the students at Minnesota require more time 
than the traditional 4 years to obtain their 
first degree. 

Willey said the figure was 71 percent in the 
school’s College of Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Home Economics; 77 percent in technology; 
61 percent in business, and 73 percent in 
education. He said that in Minnesota’s Col- 
lege of Science, Literature, and the Arts, the 
number was 58 percent. 

Willey said these figures indicate that one 
cannot assume that because a student enters 
college at 18 he will have completed his de- 
gree requirements by 22—the age at which 
he is likely to be called up under selective 
service. 

He said this point “bulwarks the inter- 
ruption-of-education argument, which is a 
valid one.“ 


GI, KOREA BILLS NECESSARY EDUCATORS 
REPORT TO HILL 

Four of the Nation’s leading educators 
told a Senate Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee 
last week that an extension of the GI bill 
to cold war ex-GIs was vital to our national 
security. 

They said the War II and Korea bills have 
more than proved their investment through 
higher national income and better trained 
scholars and technicians. 

A condensed version of the testimony fol- 
lows: 

“STATEMENT OF ROBERT G. BERNREUTER, DEAN OF 
ADMISSIONS AND SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR STU- 
DENT AFFAIRS, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY, UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. 

As the admissions officer for the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, it is my responsibility 
to enroll a total of 6,700 new undergraduate 
students for the fall semester of 1959. In 
doing so, I will give preference to those stu- 
dents who have served on active duty in the 
Armed Forces. This policy of giving prefer- 
ence to a veteran is not based, to any sig- 
nificant degree, upon sentimentality. Even 
though I am myself a veteran of War II 
and have personal sympathy with the prob- 
lems confronting the young veteran, I do 
not give preference to veterans for senti- 
mental reasons. Nor am I giving preference 
to them because of the nostalgic memories 
of those professors who remember with 
pleasure the days immediately following 
War II when a large proportion of all their 
students were veterans who enlivened their 
classes with thelr alert minds and their 
pointed questions. They enjoyed teaching 
such classes, 

“The policy of giving preference to vet- 


erans is based upon the results of research 


studies contrasting the accomplishments of 
veterans with nonveterans. 

“A study which we have just completed 
shows that veterans make better scholastic 
records than do nonveterans. Last semester 
at Penn State, the average grade earned by 
the male nonveteran student was a C. 
The average grade made by a male veteran 
student was a C+. The proportion of 
nonveterans who were dismissed for poor 


p was twice as large as the propor- 


tion of veterans. 

Another indication of the extent to 
which the veterans make better used of their 
opportunities is shown in the percentage 
of students who quit before graduating. 
Among those who were admitted last year 
as freshmen, more than one-third of the 
nonveterans quit. Among the veterans, less 
than one-fourth did not return. Propor- 
tionally approximately 1½ times as many 
nonveterans quit as was true of the veterans. 

“Still another reason for preferring vet- 
erans has been found through a study of 
the disciplinary actions the university has 
had to take involving undergraduate stu- 
dents. Out of 1,587 veterans, only 4 were 
involved in disciplinary actions. This is ap- 
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proximately 1 out of each 400 veterans, This 

is a clear demonstration of the reason why 

the dean of men at our university, who is 
responsible for the discipline of men stu- 
dents, prefers to have us enroll veterans. 

“The dean of men has also provided evi- 
dence which shows that veterans more fre- 
quently possess the desirable attributes 
which we seek to develop in our students. 

“Each year the male students who reside 
in our residence halls are evaluated with 
regard to their personal adjustments, their 
maturity, the leadership qualities that they 
show, the seriousness of their attitudes to- 
ward their studies, and their ability to get 
along with other students. 

“The veterans consistently receive higher 
ratings in these desirable attributes than do 
the students who have not had military 
experience. 

“Each year the dean of men chooses a 
group of male students to act as residence 
hall counselors. In choosing such counselors 
from among those students who apply in 
large numbers each year he chooses those 
who show the greatest degree of maturity 
and seriousness of purpose and the ability 
to assume responsibility. He has not con- 
sciously given preference to men with mill- 

ence. 

“Nevertheless, when he made a tally, at my 
request, he found that of the 36 students 
now employed as counselors 32 of them are 
veterans. 

Only four nonveterans were able to meet 
the standards set by his office for the position 
of residence hall counselor. 

“It Is now clear that veterans have shown 
themselves to be better students than non- 
veterans through their more serious applica- 
tion to their studies, through their earning 
of higher grades, through their smaller drop- 
out rates, through their better discipline, 
through their better citizenship, and through 
their increased ability to assume responsi- 
bility. 

“STATEMENT OF CLARENCE B. HILBERRY, PRESI- 
DENT OF WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY AND CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE MICHIGAN COUNCIL OF STATE 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


“I would like to make several comments 
about the value of the bills now before you. 
First, the educational benefits are particu- 
larly valuable, since they permit a wide range 
of choice by the individual veteran among 
the various educational opportunities that 
are most likely to be of value to him. 

“These opportunities range from advanced 
professional and scholarly study to on-the- 
job training in applied skills, 

“Secondly—and I want to stress this 
point—the proposed legislation, in the judg- 
ment of nearly all of us in higher education 
wisely provides for the payment of benefits 
directly to the individual veteran. 

“The veteran then attends the school or 
college of his choice, Since our experience 
across the country appears to be so uniformly 
favorable, I want to endorse strongly the 
provisions of the legislation for direct pay- 
ment to the veteran. > f 
\ “A third point. The educational allow- 
ances proposed in these bills do not grant 
the same degree of economic assistance to 
today’s veterans as these eame dollar amounts 
did for the Korean veteran. 

“Living costs have increased since 1952 and 
therefore dormitory charges, rental for hous- 
ing, and expenses for board, tuition, supplies 
and equipment Have also increased in cost 
to the student. As a result, the sum that 
a veteran will receive under this bill will 
support a smaller portion of his educational 
costs than it did 7 years ago. These increases 
in costs are clear in our own recent expe- 
riencé at Wayne State University. 

“A number of justifiable requests for loans 
have been made by students attending the 
university under Public Law 550. Such re- 
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quests were apparently unnecessary only & 
few years ago. 

“In conclusion, I would like to say that in 
our experience in public higher education in 
Michigan we have found that the educational 
benefits provided veterans have made pos- 
sible educational opportunities for a large 
number of very able young men who other- 
wise would not have beeen able to attend & 
college or university.” 

The bills before you will constitute, I be- 
lleve, a positive contribution to the total 
education needs of our Nation.. They incor- 
porate the essential principle of direct pay- 
ment to veterans. The level of allowance 
though not equal to preceding allowances 18 
substantial. Additional needs of men in 
this group might perhaps better be met by 
increasing the loan funds avallable under 
the National Defense Education Act. 
“STATEMENT OF DR. MALCOLM M. WILEY, ACA- 

DEMIC VICE PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF MIN- 

NESOTA 

“My experience convinces me that the 
earlier GI bills did contribute fundamentally 
to national welfare, for there is no doubt 
that they made it possible for, and encour- 
aged, larger numbers of men to obtain college 


training. 

“The students thus stimulated to seek 
training and enabled to complete it, our Uni- 
versity of Minnesota figures show, have fallen 
heavily in agriculture, in education, in busi- 
ness, and in technology—as well as in the 
specialities of the liberal arts college. 

“No one can question the importance of 
doing everything we can to further the train- 
ing of specialized personnel. For several 
years I served as a member of General Her- 
shey's Selective Service Advisory Committee 
on § Personnel, which was basic- 
ally concerned with the need for more man- 
power. 

“I also served as a member of the Com- 
mission on Human Resources and Advanced 
Training which made one of the most com- 
preh: ve studies yet undertaken on our 
country's human resources and their utiliza- 
tion. 

“The so-called GI bills have made an im- 
measurable contrrbution in meeting the 
needs these two reports so sharply outlined. 

“One cannot say that all of these students 
would have failed to go on to college training 
had there been no veterans legislation. But 
we can testify that a large percentage of 
these students are drawn from the economic- 
ally less advantaged families of Minnesota, 
and we can assume that an appreciable num- 
ber of them would not have had the re- 
sources to enter upon or complete a college 
education. 

“We do know that a higher percentage 
of these students have gone further with 
thelr education and have finished it, than 
otherwise would be true. 

“I might add, too, that the cost of going 
to college is rising like everything else. At 
Minnesota we are confronting further tul- 
tion raises. Each such increase makes it 
more difficult, to the point of impossibility, 
for some young men and women to enter 
or stay in college. 

“The figures I quoted earlier on loan ex- 
perience indicate that this is so. For ome 
group at least, the GI assistance has served 
to offset in some measure these problems the 
students face with rising costs. 

“We also know that any break in the edu- 
cational career of a student, whether {for 
health, financial; or military reasons, re- 
duces definitely the chances that the student 
will complete his college work. For this rea- 
son the break associated with military serv- 
ice can well be the factor that results in 
failure to complete an education. 

“It is my experience, based on contact with 
students, that the GI privileges have been a 
compensating factor that has induced stu- 
dents to return to college, following inter- 
ruption, 

I 
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“With respect to this matter of interrup- 
tion, it is sometimes argued that students 
who graduate from high school at 18 can 
essentially complete their college education 
before military service since Selective Service 
calls do not come on the average until age 22. 

“This might be true if all students did, in 
fact, enter college at 18 and continued with- 
Out interruption to the baccalaureate de- 
gree, Our experience at Minnesota, where 
We have studied this question, shows that 
students in large numbers do not receive the 
baccalaureate degree in a nominal 4 years. 

“Indeed, specific data reveal that in our 
College of agriculture, forestry, and home 
economics more than 71 percent of the 
students take more than the customary 4 
years to the baccalaureate degree; in tech- 
nology more than 77 ent; in business 
more than 61 percent; and in education 73 
percent. In our college of science, literature, 
and the arts the figure is over 58 percent; 
and for the university as a whole, 69 percent 
Of the recipients of the first degree take more 
than the normal, traditional time in school. 
Another observation can be made bearing on 
the age-range of our undergraduate students. 

“The average age of a Minnesota freshman 
at matriculation is approximatley 18 and 
Only 33 percent of the freshmen complete 
Tequirements for a degree within 4 years 
after starting, or by the age of 22. Many 
reasons account for this, including the in- 
troduction’ of 5-year curricula which are in- 
Creasing, as well as general enrichment of the 
individual’s curriculum. 

“I cite these figures to indicate that one 
Cannot assume that because a student en- 
ters college at 18 he will have completed his 
requirements by 22, the age at which he is 
likely to be called up under Selective Service. 
This point bulwarks the interruption of edu- 
Cation argument, which is a valid one. 
“STATEMENT OF DR. PRICE ASHTON, PRESIDENT 

OF RANGDR JUNIOR COLLEGE, RANGER, TEX. 


“I would like to speak and say at this time 
that the educational institutions in our 
State are highly in favor of the extension of 
benefits ta veterans of the cold-war category. 

“My experience with veterans undér Pub- 
lic Laws 346 and 550 has been very gratifying. 

“In the Association of Texas Colleges and 
the Southern Association many surveys have 
been made, and we have found that the vet- 
‘trans of War IT and Korea have all tended to 
increase the level of education rather than 
to diminish it. 

“At the same time we have encountered 
Many problems with veterans simply because 

ey are more mature. 

For that reason, we feel that we should 
Provide benefits to the peacetime veteran 

Ause his problems are as great as a vet- 
eran of the Korean war in finishing his edu- 
Cation, Oftentimes they haye families, even 
dependents, and the requirements are as 
Breat or greater than they have been in the 

st 6 or 7 years. Expenses are higher. 

The colleges and universities in our State 
can take care of the veterans and do it ade- 
quately. 

We would like to see sufficient money pro- 
Vided by this Congress to make it a positive 
Solution to the problem of the veteran to 
attend university or college. 

We have had various programs at our col- 
OP he Particular to try to take care of some 
i) the financial dimcuities that arise from a 
Mone tig ae iida not having adequate 

atten € 
his choice, college or university of 
ER think generally the families of these 
erans are particularly interested in having 
ere thing to offer the veteran when he 
omes out of the service. 
tee though he serves stateside, or on 
Ésa gu duty they realize that he (veteran) 
dim: a period of readjustment that will be 
oe cult for him when he comes out into 
8 Ute. For that reason they nre par- 
arly concerned with this legislation, and 
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many of them 
those lines. 

“They feel as if it is one of the greatest 
pieces of legislation that has been offered 
in many years. 

“I know in California—and I talked to 
many educators out there—that they have 
had like experiences on the quality and 
standard of grades and the improvement of 
the general attitude, disciplinary conditions 
of our colleges and universities through these 
veterans. 

“I would like here to congratulate the 
veterans of the Korea and World War IT con- 
flicts, those who have participated in the 
‘program, because they have been a group 
to congratulate, and it has been very grati- 
tying.” 


Ovrpo NONVETERANS SCHOLASTICALLY—VetTs 
Do WELL IN COLLEGE, Survey SHOWS 

WasnHiIncTon.—Ex-Gl's fare better scholas- 
tically in college than nonveterans, a re- 
cently completed survey at Pennsylvania 
State University revealed. Dr. Robert G. 
Bernreuter, dean of admission for Penn 
State, told a Senate Veterans’ Affairs Sub- 
committee last week that nonveterans aver- 
aged C last semester at State while the 
average for male veterans was “C-plus.”" He 
was one of four educators that testified in 
favor of extending GI bill benefits to “cold 
war” ex-GI's. 

He said the proportion of nonveterans 
“who were dismissed for poor scholarship 
was twice as large as the proportion of 
veterans.” 

Bernreuter sald the study also revealed 
that less veterans quit before graduating 
than nonveterans. He sald that more than 
one-third of the nonveterans who enrolled as 
freshmen last year did not return this 
semester. Among the veterans, less than 
one-fourth did not return. 

Another part of the survey shows that ex- 
GI's get into less trouble than nonveterans. 
Out of 1,587 veterans at Penn State last 
semester only 4 were involved in discip- 
linary actions. This is approximately 1 out 
of each 400 veterans. The nonveteran ratio 
is 1 out of 84. 

The Penn State educator said this com- 
parison “is a clear demonstration of the 
reason why the dean of men at our univer- 


express themselves along 


sity, who is responsible for the discipline of. 


men students, prefers to have us enroll 
students.” 

He said that the dean of men “has also pro- 
vided evidence which shows that veterans 
more frequently possess the desirable at- 
tributes which we seek to develop in our stu- 
dents.” 

Each year the University chooses a group 
of male students to act as residence hall 
counselors. It chooses those who show the 
greatest degree of maturity and seriousness 
of purpose, and the ability to assume respon- 
sibility, Bernreuter said. 

He pointed out that the dean while “not 
consciously” giving preference to men with 
military service found that of the 36 students 
now employed as counselors, 32 of them are 
veterans. ` 

“It is now clear,” Bernreuter added, “that 
veterans have shown themselves to be better 
students than nonveterans through their 
more serlous application to their studies, 
through thelr earning of higher grades, 
through their smaller dropout rates, 
through their better discipline, through their 
better citizenship and through their in- 
creased ability to assume responsibility.” 

Penn State's preference for veteran stu- 
dents is based upon the results of research 
studies, not sentiment, Bernreuter said 
many professors have “nostalgic memories” 
of the days immediately following War II 
when a large proportion of all their students 
were veterans who enlivened their classes 
with their alert minds and their pointed 
questions. 
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The professors enjoyed such 
classes and the Penn State survey bears that 
out, 


SENATOR SPARKMAN Backs GI BILL 


The following message is typical of the 
interest legislators are showing in the “cold 
war” GI bill. It was broadcast over 12 Ala- 
bama radio stations by Senator Joun S. 
SPARKMAN, of Alabama, last weekend: 

“This is your Senator, JOHN SPARKMAN. 
Today I want to talk with you about legisla- 
tion of interest to Alabama's 348,000 veterans 
of War II and the Korean War, as well as 
those yeterans who have served since those 
wars. 

“Of special interest to these veterans who 
have served since that time is the fact that 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare is beginning hearings on legislation 
that I am sponsoring which would extend 
the benefits of the GI bill to these veterans. 
More than 20,000 Alabama yeterans would 
benefit immediately under my bill, with the 
total reaching 90,000 by 1965. 

“I am sponsoring this bill because it would 
be an incentive for young men to volunteer 
for service in the Armed Forces and because 
it is only fair to provide veterans serving 
now some of the benefits for their service to 
their country and for the loss of time from 
civilian pursuits. 

“I have no hesitancy about supporting an 
extension of this bill—and that’s what it Is. 
The program is in effect now for all veterans 
who entered service after January 31, 1955. 
What it has done for the War II and 
Korea soldiers it can well do for our soldiers 
who have entered service since that date. 

“This GI bill is in no sense a gift to its 
recipients. It is a well-earned reward for a 
well-done job. I feel that the program should 
continue as long as we continue to draft 
the youth of our Nation away from their 
normal civilian pursuits. 

“A total of 78 million War II veterans 
took on-the-job training. Education undor 
the GI bill went to many men and women 
who otherwise could not have afforded it, 
This education produced 440,000 engineers; 
238,000 teachers; 168,000 doctors and dentists; 
112,000 scientists; 105,000 lawyers, and 93,000 
social scientists and economists. 

“Think what a stockpile of needed pro- 
fessional and technical people this program 
has afforded for these times when we need 
them so badly. Nearly 230,000 Alabamians 
were educated and trained following War II 
and the Korean war. 

“The Veterans’ Administration expects that 
by 1970 veterans will have paid back, through 
the medium of extra income taxes, the cost 
of the education that was borne by the 
Government, 

“Another bill that I am sponsoring would 
give veterans of War II and the Korean war 
who have lost their national service life 
insurance a chance to reinstate it. 

“Veterans would be given a 1-year period 
in which to file. The cost of this program 
to the taxpayer would be nothing. All ad- 


ministrative costs would be borne by the 


policyholder. This bill is pending before 
the Senate Finance Committee. A similar 
measure passed the Senate last year as an 
amendment to another bill, but was omitted 
by the Senate-House conference committee. 

“When War II and Korea war veterans 
were separated from service they had the 
option either to keep or to cancel their na- 
tional service life insurance. Many chose to 
cancel because of financial difficulties, or 
simply because it was easy to do so. I re- 
member my own experience from War I. 
The pay for the premium on my insurance 
was simply taken out of my check each 
month. Well, when I was discharged, 
naturally I just didn’t continue to pay. I 
had the opportunity to renew it under an act 
Passed by Congress some years after that. I 
renewed it and I'm carrying it today. I 
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believe the veteran of our War IT and Korean 
war ought to be given the same opportunity. 

“I wish I could talk to you about other 
legislation I am sponsoring but I must 
sign off." 


Usurpation of Power by the Supreme 
Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1959 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the in- 
creasing concern over the usurpation of 
power by the Supreme Court is not con- 
fined to any one section of the country, 
nor does it spring from any one deci- 
sion by the Court. Thinking people all 
over the country are aware of the threat 
to our institutions and the individual 
liberties of our citizens inherent in the 
distorted conception of its power held by 
the present Court. 

A judicial oligarchy of power-seeking 
men abusing the life tenure designed to 
permit patriotic men to sustain the Con- 
stitution now threatens to unravel the 
fabric of that great document in order 
that they may rewrite it to their liking. 

Mr. President, I ask that a column 
written by Mr. George Todt, which ap- 
pears in the North Hollywood, Calif., 
Valley Times of April 15, 1959, entitled 
“Against Federal Usurpation,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGAINST FEDERAL USURPATIONS 
(By George Todt) 

“I would have you day by day fix your eyes 
upon the greatness of your country, until you 
are filled with the love of her; and when you 
are impressed by the spectacle of her glory, 
refiect that it has been acquired by men who 
knew their duty and had the courage to do 
it” (Pericles). 

A prime objective of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, one of the real bluebloods 
among an expanding number of patriotic 
societies in the United States today, is to 
perpetuate the memory of those men, who, 
by their services and sacrifices during the 
war of the American Revolution, achieved 
the independence of the American people. 

I was recently privileged to hear the presi- 
dent-general of Sons of the American Revo- 
tution, Hon. W. A, Wentworth, a retired Bor- 
den executive who had headed up his com- 
pany's public relations department, address 
the combined Pasadena-Los Angeles chapters 
of the society in the Green Hotel in Pasa- 
‘dena. He had much on his mind—and he 
said it with force and dignity. He was little 
short of tremendous. 

In the course of this great American's re- 
marks, he made it plain that the Sons of the 
American Revolution took a very dim view 
of some of the Supreme Court's recent deci- 
sions in which it denied the States the right 
to (1) enforce antisedition laws, (2) investi- 
gate subversion within their borders, (3) dis- 
miss employees who refuse to testify on the 
ground of self-incrimination, and (4) operate 
public schools in a manner consonant with 
local needs or desires, „ 

What is being done to curb this situation, 


if not correct it? Let the highest ranking 
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national officer of the Sons of the American 
Revolution answer in his own words: 

“Recently the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association cited 24 decisions 
of the U.S. Supreme Court which cripple na- 
tional and State security, with particular 
reference to Communist activity. 

“The report states that recent decisions 
‘have been severely criticized and deemed 
unsound by many responsible authorities.’ 
Remedial legislation will be sought from the 
Congress. One proposal would restore the 
authority of the States to enforce laws 
against sedition. Another would clarify the 
powers of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the U.S. House of Representatives. 

Jou are, of course, familiar with the 
admonition of the Conference of Chief Jus- 
tices of State Courts of Appeals, meeting in 
California last fall. They said, in part: 
‘The overall tendency of its (Supreme Court) 
decisions during the last 25 years has been 
to press the extension of Federal powers and 
to press it rapidiy. * * * This conference 
respectfully urges that the Supreme Court 
of the United States * * exercise one of 
the greatest of all judicial powers—the power 
of judicial self-restraint.’ 

“That conference has now established a 
committee for the purpose of ‘achieving a 
sound and appropriate distribution of ju- 
dicial power between the Nation and the 
States.” 

“Later in the fall, Chief Justice Warren, of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, spoke in California 
where the Conference of State Chief Justices 
had leveled criticism at the U.S. Court's de- 
cisions. Apparently in reply to those criti- 
cisms, he said that if the Federal Government 
has infringed on States rights it was gen- 
erally ‘only when the States themselves have 
failed to meet the needs of the people.’ 

“I ask you whose function it is to deter- 
mine the needs of the people—the legislative 
or judicial branch- of the Government? 
When the Court decides what the ‘needs 
of the people’ may be, is that anything but 
usurpation? Let us quote from George 
Washington: But let there be no change by 
usurpation; for, though this, in one instance, 
may be the instrument of good, it is the 
customary weapon by which free govern- 
ments are destroyed.” 

“At its October meeting, the board of 
trustees of the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution recognized the 
Seriousness of this situation which has been 
created by the acts and decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. They adopted a statement and 
resolution entitled ‘Acts of Usurpation by 
the Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States.’ 

“In the Sons of American Revolution state- 
ment, the State chief justices are commend- 
ed for their admonition to the U.S. Court 
that has been mentioned here previously. 
The Sons of the American Revolution resolu- 
tion then exercises the right of petition by 
criticizing the U.S. justices for usurpations 
committed in cases involving subversion, for 
interference with the investigating and law- 
making powers of Congress and of the States 
in the antisubversive field, and for its course 
of action in the integration cases. - 

“It further declared that replacement of 
the present justices may be the only way of 
correcting the present situation, which has 
become intolerable.” 

While the majority of our citizens, includ- 
ing this writer, are loath to criticize the Su- 
preme Court because of the great authority 
it bears and because of the natural respect 
we all have for this great American institu- 
tion, we must always bear in mind the in- 
evitable imperfections of human, beings. 
Sometimes we do exceed our authority. And 
then, regardless of the rank or position we 
may hold, we must upon occasion be called 
to account. 

As with high ranking officers in the Armed 
Forces during the late war: We who were 
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lower on the totem pole saluted them be- 
cause they bore in their persons the author- 
ity of the U.S. Government—not because of 
any exalted condition of their own private 
protoplasm over ours. And when such high 
ranking officers exceeded their authority for 
any reason, they were subject to courts-mar- 
tial. Authority under a Republican form of 
government must never be construed with 
license or freedom from lawful responsibility- 
And that goes for everybody in the higher 
echelons, too. . 

When the president-general of the Sons of 
the American Revolution and that entire re- 
spected patriotic body feels constrained to 
speak out publicly upon what it now calls an 
“intolerable situation” with respect to the 
highest court in the land—then we have ob- 
viously arrived at a pretty pass of affairs, in- 
deed. What's the answer? 


Oratorical Contest Award to Shannah 
Pharr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Shannah Pharr, a 17-year-old high 
school student from Odessa, Tex., has 
had an opportunity to compare the 
American way of life with other systems. 

During World War II her parents were 
killed in a Nazi concentration camp. She 
is now the adopted daughter of an Amer- 
ican couple, and recently she won a Dis- 
trict Oratorical Contest which the Amer- 
ican Legion sponsors for high school 
students. Her topic was “Americaism,” 
a subject which has special meaning for 
her. 

Mr. President, in special recognition of 
Miss Pharr and the other high school 
students who are learning through this 
contest more about the ideas and ideals 
which have made this Nation great, and 
as a salute to the American Legion, 
which sponsors the competition each 
year, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article which appeared in the 
Monahans, Tex., News for Monday, 
March 16, 1959, under the heading Ger- 
man Girl, Orphaned in World War II, 
Wins ‘Americanism’ Oratorical Contest.” 

“There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Monahans (Tex.) News, Mar, 16, 
1959] 
GERMAN GIRL, ORPHANED IN Wortp War II 

WINS ‘AMERICANISM' ORATORICAL CONTEST 

Shannah Pharr, 17-year-old World War II 
orphan from Germany and adopted daugh- 
ter of an Odessa couple, Friday won the 
American Legion National High School Ora- 
torical Contest for the 16th District, held at 
the Monahans Junior High School auditori- 
um at 2:30: 

She is a student at Ector High School in 
Odessa. 

Jimmy Kent, who was to have represented 
Monahans in the contest, was unable to par- 
ticipate because of a conflict with a 3-day 
student council meeting. 4 

Contestants spoke on some phase of the 
U.S. Constitution. Thomas Marlow, 16th 


` 


< 


1959 


District Americanism chairman, said-Shan- 
nah's father and mother were killed in a 
Nazi concentration camp, and that her talk 
expressed why she was proud to be an Amer- 
ican citizen, 

She will advance to the 5th Division con- 
test. In Lubbock on March 20, then to the 
State finals to be held in San Angelo, April 
3, if she wins in Lubbock. 

The State finalist will compete in the na- 
3 contest at Portales, N. Mex., on April 

1, 


First place award is $4,000, second place 
$2,500, and third $1,000, all in the form of 
Scholarships, 


Fidel Castro and the Liberation of 
Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Seat of this Government has just had a 
visit from Fidel Castro, one of the most 
Controversial figures in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

I cannot claim any special knowledge 
of Cuban events, but I try to read omniv- 
orously about such developments, Ire- 
cently have read in the issue of the 
Reader's Digest for April 1959, a very 
Comprehensive and complete article re- 
Porting on Fidel Castro and his revolu- 
tionary movement. 

The author of the article is Miss Dickey 
Chapelle, who also has covered such his- 
toric occurrences for the Reader's Digest 
as the Hungarian revolt against Soviet 
tyranny, and the landing of American 
Marines in Lebanon last summer. I 
think it is significant that the editors 
of the Reader's Digest have called at- 
tention, in their introduction to Miss 
Chapelle’s article, to the fact that Dic- 
tator Batista, of Cuba, had previously 
conducted in that neighboring land of 
Ours “a regime of terror and corruption 
180 parallel in Cuba's tragic his- 

ry.” 


I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Reader's Digest, as con- 
densed by me to conform to the rules of 
the Senate, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recoan. The title of the article 
is “Remember the 26th of July.” 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Reader's Digest, Apr. 1959] 
REMEMBER THE 26TH OF JULY—THE STORY OF 
CASTRO AND THE LIBERATION OF CUBA 

(Until Jan. 1, 1959, an ironclad tyranny 
held the island of Cuba in its grip. Only 90 
Miles from the United States, Dictator Batista 
Was conducting a regime of terror and cor- 
Pint asi without parallel in Cuba's tragic his- 

(Now Cuba is free of that dictator and there 
is hope of democracy in the air. This is the 

tic eyewitness story of how victory was 
won. It is largely the story of one man, 
Fidel Castro, who at 32 has become a legend 
for his daring and determination. Starting 
with nothing more than a hatred of tyranny, 
Castro led the revolt until it became a rev- 
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olution which ended in triumph.—Eprror’s 
NOTE.) 
(By Dickey Chapelle) 

When Cuba’s strong-man President, Ful- 
gencio Batista, celebrated the dawn of New 
Year's Day 1959, by desperately fleeing his 
homeland, some of the wisest heads in the 
rest of the world wagged in disbelief. The 
odds against what had happened were too 
high to calculate. True, it had been known 
that Batista’s forces were embroiled with a 
bearded guerrilla named Fidel Castro, who, 
leading a motley band of malcontents, was 
staging raids in Oriente Province hundreds 
of miles east of Havana. But Batista wielded 
a modern military force, possessed made-in- 
U.S.A. planes and tanks. How could this 
ignominy have overtaken him? 

Probably the only place on earth which did 
not share the sense of shock was Cuba itself. 
The people there knew what the world had 
had no way to find out: that there was a 
deep-seated hatred of Batista in Cuba and 
that civil war had been flickering across the 
entire 700-mile length of the island for many 
bloody months. They knew it because they 
had been feeling the hatred and fighting the 
war. 

Nearly 10,000 men and young women were 
wearing the ragged green rebel uniform, and 
a dozen times that number had been welded 
into a daring underground. This under- 
ground included the vastly wealthy and the 
ghastly poor; it included farmers and store 
clerks, college professors and people who 
could not write their names, veteran mili- 
tary officers and current debutantes. The 
network also embraced exiles and sympathiz- 
ers in Miami, New York, and half a dozen 
Latin American capitals. 

The Castro movement had raised huge 
amounts of money, recruited and equipped 
fighting men, bought, smuggled and even 
manufactured arms, supported the widows 
and orphans of the war and cared for the 
wounded, There was one thing it had not 
done, however: It had not won much space 
in the world press. 

Batista’s oppression was never more efec- 
tive than against correspondents. He de- 
stroyed the profession of reporter in Cuba 
and tricked its remnants into unwitting 
alliance. Cuba's many radio stations were 
assigned wave lengths which jammed U.S. 
stations, blacking out their newscasts. 

Batista’s police identified more than a 
dozen foreign correspondents en route to 
rebel-held areas and hustled them out of the 
country emptyhanded. The one conflict 
which Cuba’s strong man won to the very 
last was the war of words: Press association 
teletypes were still clicking out the official 
description of how Batista’s forces had won 
the critical city of Santa Clara, between 
Oriente and Havana, while Batista clambered 
into his escape plane—because the Santa 
Clara battle had been irretrievably lost, 

During the last weeks of 1958 I was able 
to watch, at firshhand, the Castro forces 
come of age as a working army. On the last 
day of November a photogenic girl courier, 
code-named Piedad, led me into Castro ter- 
ritory—5 minutes by jeep outside Cuba's 
second largest city, Santiago de Cuba. (It 
was one of her last acts as a rebel heroine; 
she disappeared without a trace after being 
detained by the police “for a traffic offense” 
a few days later.) At that time the rebels 
controlled much of the surrounding coun- 
tryside in the island’s easternmost province, 
Oriente. The day before Christmas another 
courier, a chunky, whistling farm boy this 
time, showed me how to cross out of rebel- 
held terrain past Batista lines. By then the 
only spots in all Oriente Province still con- 
trolled by the dictator were in the dozen 
largest towns, where his troops were en- 
trenched behind concrete fortress walls. 

Since Oriente grows almost half of Cuba's 
sugar, the main crop of the island's economy, 
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the handwriting was plain on the wall. Just 
what it said became explicit in the last pres- 
ent that a group of young Castro recruits 
gave me. It was a road map on which they 
had painstakingly drawn the tactical situa- 
tion in the other five provinces of Cubs. 
Their markings identified nine advancing 
rebel columns by position, numbers, arms, 
and the name of the commanding officer. 

I stood openmouthed at their candor. 
“But what will happen If this is confiscated 
from me in Havana when I try to board my 
plane for the States?” 

“Never mind,” said a tall youth, gesturing 
with his made-in-U.S.A. rifle just captured 
from a Batista garrison. “The enemy knows 
what we're doing now. They just can't stop 
us.“ 

This gay military heresy was more pro- 
phetic than either of us guessed. Batista 
fled a week later, and I encountered the tall 
recruit again in Habana’s presidential palace 
a few days after that. We were there to 
watch the rebel forces’ presidential appointee, 
one-time jurist Dr. Manuel Urrutia Lleó, take 
his seat behind the desk that had been 
Batista's. 

Watching him, I thought about all the 
rebel eyes that would never see him here 
because they were closed in death. I 
thought, too, about another irony: the fact 
of violence in Cuba at all. 

Nowhere in the world does nature show 
a gentler face than in Cuba. The sugar cane 
rears itself to record heights, the orchids 
bloom riotiously year-round, the tropical 
rains fall quick and warm, the sun is a ubiq- 
uitous blessing. Beneath rich earth He 
much of the Western Hemisphere’s strategic 
manganese ore and deep lodes of nickel and 
copper. Only an hour by air from Miami, 
the island is bordered by great scallops of 
white sand beach, sloping into the improb- 
ably blue sea. 

But every travel folder lyric about Cuba 
can be matched by a saga of misrule, cor- 
ruption, and terror. In the half century 
since U.S. blood soaking into San Juan Hill, 
helped to buy the island's independence 
from Spain, a rhythm of repression and reyo- 
lution has been the beat. 

In the late 1920's and early 1930's the 
oppressor was the cruel Gerardo Machado, 
When he was toppled after days of bloody 
rioting by students and other groups—riot- 
ing that was climaxed by a massacre of army 
officers—a tough young noncom moved 
swiftly into the vacuum of leadership: This 
was Sgt. Fulgencio Batista, who elbowed and 
bullied his way until he became a colonel, 
later a general, eventually President of 
Cuba. 

Batista towered stormily over Cuban poli- 
tics for almost two decades. In the begin- 
ning he tolerated certain forms of democ- 
racy: A liberal, written constitution, regular 
balloting, public education. But this was 
government by the people in name only. 
Batista’s grip on the army was the last an- 
swer in every crisis. In 1952, fearing the 
outcome of an election, he made a naked 
power grab—and won. 

At first Batista played his dictator role 
with benevolent overtones, Like Mussolini, 
he made the trains run on time, cleared the 
big-city streets of beggars and litter, disci- 
plined outward avarice by innkeepers, cab 
drivers, and others who came in contact with 
tourists. He initlated the most ambitious 
construction program in all Latin America: 
Highways, tunnels, office buildings, apart- 
ment houses, hospitals, orphanages. 

Havana was the chief beneficiary of this 
facelifting. But two out of three Cubans 
live in small towns or as squatters beside 
sugar and coffee plantations. The outpour- 
ing of capital and cement did not reach their 
earth-floored huts. They still ate less than 
their stomachs craved, their roads remained 
potholed and flooded, their school buildings 
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jerry bullt or in disrepair, thelr hospitals 
only paper promises. 

Soon it became commonly accepted that 
at least $1 out of every 5 spent in the 
country’s building boom was lining the per- 
sonal pocket of a Batista henchman, The 
dictator himself piled up a fortune estimated 
at $300 million. A minister of the 
treasury, debt-ridden when he took office, be- 
came a multimillionaire in a matter of 
weeks. Hundreds of other fortunes—large 
and small—were made as the Government 
steadily robbed the people. (One senator, 
Rolando Masferrer, maintained a private 
army of more than 1,000 men.) 

The looting of Cuba on such a lavish scale 
could not be hidden, and the cries of citizens 
who foresaw bankruptcy grew loud. Batista 
first tried to anchor his critics to his cause 
as he had anchored the army—with a chain 
of gold. Here he made two bad guesses. 
Not, all his critics were corruptible. And 
stolen pesos could not dry up the rising 
hatred felt toward him by the people he 
was robbing—there simply were too many 
of them. So he decided to try to silence 
them by terror. 

Around his empire of corruption, Batista 
built a secret-police organization. The let- 
ters SIM—for the Spanish version of Mili- 
tary Intelligence Service—and the sleek 
olive drab radio cars, with submachineguns 
visible in the back seat, soon became sym- 
bols of horror. Every police station in the 
large cities was said to have its own torture 
chamber. (After Batista fled I visited two 
of them and was seized with a feeling or 
revulsion.) 

Cubans came to believe that no one ar- 
rested by the SIM would be seen alive 
again, and in time more and more families 
found their forebodings coming true. The 
mutilated bodies of husbands and sons—in- 
cluding teen-agers—were found in the gut- 
ters after arrest. One rebel told me he had 
searched for the remains of his father among 
92 bodies piled at a Havana street inter- 
section one morning. “He was one of the 
last I looked at,” he finished 

By 1955 the interlocking directorate of 
graft and terror held horrendous naked 
power. The minister of public works had 
openly abolished public bidding on Govern- 
ment contracts. Ten thousand slot ma- 
chines were under the personal control of 
Batista'’s brother-in-law, the nation’s direc- 
tor of sport. Schoolteachers were resigning 
to avoid paying a direct cut of their salary 
checks to a fund accountable only to the 
minister of education. Parking-meter in- 
come was paid into a fund accountable only 
to the family of the mayor of Havana. 

The most truculent villain of the era, 
according to the rebels, was a police chief, 
Esteban Ventura. To every rebel fighter I 
knew, Ventura was notorious for the cruelty 
of his repressive measures and stood as the 
symbol of the Government's participation in 
Cuba's prostitution and drug traffic. Early 
in 1958 Dr. Francisco Alabau Trelles, a pa- 
triotic Havana judge with the constitutional 
power to indict, openly accused Ventura of 
torture and butchery on evidence so con- 
vincing that not even Batista could quash 
it. The dictator rescued his henchman by 
suspending constitutional guarantees for all 
Cubans—the right to a court trial and the 
freedom of the press were the operative ones, 
of course—so that proceedings against Ven- 
tura could not be carried forward. 

On my desk before me are two signed 
statements documenting the terrorism. One 
is from a 50-year-old schoolteacher, mother 
of three children. The Havana police 
thought she knew where rebel arms were 
hidden. They arrested her in the middle of 
the night, and she tells how she was violated 
with a soldering tron in Havana’s 10th dis- 
trict police station on February 24, 1958. 
A physician's certificate confirms her as- 
sertion. 


“cutter, to tame new fields out of jungle. 
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The other documents is from José Ferrer, 
who owns the largest concrete works in Cuba, 
Two of his clerks, sisters, shared an apart- 
ment on the outskirts of Havana. One Sun- 
day night they came back from a weekend 
at their parents“ home in the country and 
were seen being followed into their living 
room by two policemen carrying automatic 
rifles. When the girls did not appear for 
work the next morning, their boss sent a 
messenger to their apartment. 

“They're here,” the emissary reported by 
phone. “Both have been shot to death, and 
one has been raped.” 

At their funeral, a resplendent aide wear- 
ing the insignia of Batista's staff sought out 
Ferrer. “President Batista asked me to ex- 
tend his personal apologies,” he said. This 
has been a terrible mistake. The police 
weren't after those girls at all. They were 
seeking two people who lived in the apart- 
ment across the hall from them.“ 

The cancer of such terrorism spared no 
class of Cubans. When the imposing Uni- 
versity of Havana proved a spawning ground 
for anti-Batistas, it was summarily closed. 
One by one, every university in Cuba, and 
many schools, shut their doors after their 
faculty members disappeared into martyr- 
dom, exile, or the rebel forces. By the end 
of 1957, the ranks of sickened businessmen, 
revolted physicians, and angry teachers 
closed into a major civil-resistance network 
against Batista. 

The best epitaph for Batista’s terrorism 
was given me by a bearded rebel rifleman who 
had been a shoe salesman. “The thing that 
made the people hate Batista was very sim- 
ple,” he said. “He killed so many of them. 
He just killed too many people.” 

Terrorism, corruption, and irresponsibility 
are the principal reasons the Cubans de- 
posed Batista. But they do not explain why 
all Cuba turned to Castro, He remained a 
long way from Havana, and the early reports 
of his personal struggle told of almost un- 
relieved disaster. Fidel Castro, the man who 
was to win so improbably, lost not once but 
time and again. And after each catastrophe 
there came a black hour when almost the 
only source of faith in victory was the man 
himself. This the Cubans see as the very 
heart of the Castro epic. 

Fidel Castro, now only 32, was born to 
& life of ease and comfort, His family owned 
& sugar plantation in the heart of Oriente 
Province. Unlike most of his neighbors, 
Fidel's father, Angel, had known what it was 
like to be a penniless immigrant, to find work 
only a few months of the year as a cane- 
So 
his seven children learned young that it 
was a simple obligation of citizenship to know 
how to live off the land. 

When he was 13, young Fidel took up a 
typical Cuban sport: the breeding of fighting 
cocks, This enterprise ended in failure. To 
make a rooster fight, you keep him ill fed 
and mean. This Fidel simply would not do, 
and his plump game birds were slaughtered 
as quickly as he sent them into battle. Fidel 
never forgot the lesson that the Jean and 
hungry will outfight the fat and over- 
nourished. 

His first schooling was by the local Jesuit 
fathers, who channeled some of his furious 
energy into voracious reading of history. He 
was a good student, and went on to prep 
school in Havana. By 1947 he had become 
a sophomore at the Univeristy of Havana, 
where he joined a group of students, exiles 
and others in an amphibious expedition to 
overthrow dictator Rafael Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic. The young men had 
barely set sail when the Cuban navy cap- 
tured them. Fidel slipped overboard and 
ees shore after three miles’ hard swim- 

ng. 

He graduated from the university in 1950 
with, amazingly, three degrees, two of them 
doctorates: one in law and one in social 
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sciences. His colleagues remember him for 
his commanding leadership, his dramatic 
oratory and his devotion to physical con- 
ditioning. The last they found a little be- 
wildering, since Fidel stood well over six feet 
tall, weighed 200 pounds—none of it fat— 
and lived in a sorority where indolence was a 
mark of status. 

He did not need to practice as an at- 
torney to make his living, but injustice 
against human beings always moved him to 
indignant court pleas. His chosen targets 
were a government agency which cheated 
farmers of their land, and a landlord who 
victimized slum tenants. When he won these 
cases, he was named a candidate for parlia- 
ment on the 1952 ticket of Batista’s oppo- 
sition, the Orthodox Party. 

The election was never held; the Batista 
coup came instead. Fidel was outraged. He_ 
went back to Oriente. There he gathered 
around him a group of young idealists. who 
hated Batista and all his works. Together 
they plotted a revolt. It was foolhardy and 
poorly planned, but it contained an element 
of daring that was to mark all of Castro's 
acts. 

Batista's stronghold in the city of Santiago 
was Fortress Moncada, a complex of build- 
ings covering six square blocks behind a stout 
concrete wall. Two structures dominated 
the wall: the city hospital and an admin- 
istration building. 

On July 26, 1953, at the height of a gay 
local festival, Fidel led about 120 rebels 
armed with hunting weapons in an assault 
on the fortress. The hospital and office 
building were captured quickly, and 95 of 
the attackers breached one of the gates. 
Not all of the garrison was celebrating with 
as much abandon as Fidel had hoped, how- 
ever. His main force was fired on before 
the men could find the arsenal from which 
they had planned to arm themselves with 
military rifles. 

Two small suicide squads held the flank- 
ing buildings to cover the withdrawal of 


most of the men, who fled by car. Then 


came two bitter acts by Batista’s soldiery 
which sealed Fidel's resolution and possibly 
Cuba's fate. 

First, was the capture and torture of a 
brother and sister, Abel and Haydée Santa- 
maria, who had stayed behind as part of 
the covering squad. In front of Haydée, 
Abel's eyes were gouged out, he was castrated, 
then killed. Haydée Santamaria escaped 
death, became a ranking rebel, and today is 
one of the most honored women in Cuba. 

Next came the betrayal of the largest group 
of attackers who had spread over the sur- 
rounding countryside in small bands. A 
pledge of a fair trial had been obtained for 
them by Santiago's archbishop from the city’s 
military chief. The cleric acted in good faith, 
but as the rebels were rounded up by the 
army they were ordered massacred on the 
spot by the commanding officer. 

When Fidel's group was taken an officer, 
pistol in hand, stalked up to dispatch the 
leader. The rebel gritted out, “You can kill 
me. But you cannot kill the idea which 
brought me here.“ The officer hesitated on 
the trigger, looked away, then refused to 
shoot. The archbishop’s direct intervention 
stopped further bloodshed; and Fidel and his 
brother Raul were taken alive to Santiago. 

. The handful of survivors from the Mon- 
cada attack were sentenced to long prison 
terms and shipped to the Isla de Pinos. 
(While Fidel was incarcerated there, his wife 
of 7 years, sister of a Batista supporter, di- 
vorced him.) In 1955 Batista; prosperous and 
confident, declared an amnesty for political 
prisoners, and both Fidel and Raul were re- 
leased. With their followers, they formed & 
dedicated group named for the date of their 
attack—the 26th of July Movement. Its 
purpose: the violent overthrow of Batista. 
Its colors: red for courage, black for mar- 
tyrdom, Its motto: “Libertad o Muerte"; 


` 
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‘the same words Patrick Henry used—liberty 
or death. 
Fidel visited the United States, briefly, to 
raise funds for the movement, then went to 
co to lead a group of Cuban exiles 
through a year's training in guerrilla tac- 
tics. They planned an amphibious operation 
which for sheer confrontation of impossible 
Odds must rank among the most daring in 
Military history. This time, less than 100 
strong, they planned to spark an island- 
Wide revolt. They counted on support from 
& small underground in Santiago, led by a 
fine-featured young revolutionary named 
Frank Pais 


H-hour was set for 10 s,m. on November 
30, 1956, and the arrangements were con- 
firmed in a wire to Pais reading, The child 
will be born at the expected time.” But 
the wire was too optimisic, 

The old sailing vessel Gramma, which 
Constituted Fidel’s assault fleet, had been 
built and provisioned for a score of people. 
On this voyage she carried 82, almost cap- 
sized in a storm, lost a man overboard and 
Was delayed by the search for him. 

Pais’s force, not knowing that Fidel was 
Still at sea, made its attack at the sched- 
uled time; in half a day the force was de- 
feated and most of the Pais men were cap- 

. (Pais himself escaped to fight again.) 

On december 2, 2 days late for the rendez- 
Yous. Fide) sighted land—and a pursuing 
Cuban Navy gunboat. He ordered the 
Gramma beached. Seasick and hungry, the 
invaders began to crawl through mud and 
Saw grass—with a body of 1,000 government 
in pursuit. More than 50 of the 

Tebels were dead within the next few days, 
and 17 were captured. These were finally 
2 along with a score from Frank Pais's 


5 The president of the three magistrates who 
ard the cases was the veteran jurist Dr. 
Manuel Urrutia, the man who is now Presi- 
dent of Cuba, When the evidence had been 
nted, Urrutia wrote an opinion ex- 
ONerating the prisoners under article 40 of 
the Cuban constitution—which specifically 
armed resistance to tyranny. It 

Was this action that the anti-Batista forces 
Temember last year when they named Ur- 
3 interim chief of state. But, at the 
ime, Urrutia was outvoted by his two col- 
leagues, The prisoners were declared guilty. 

Of the Gramma's Ill-starred landing force, 
nly a dozen men, including Fidel escaped 
death or capture. They found one another 

the salt marsh and followed footsore be- 
Fidel while he retraced the deer-hunt- 
ing trails of his boyhood through the Sierra 
1 One of these led to the best de- 
€nsive position in Cuba, Pico Turquino, 
aich rises harsh and jagged nearly 8,000 
eet, and whose foothilis are thick jungle 
Ugh which a man with a machete can 
his way only a few miles a day. 

ae Was early in 1957 that Fidel’s band went 
to hiding there, sustained by a few pea- 
Sant families, A courier passed word back to 
ts Pais in Santiago that Fidel was ready 
8 a new campaign. A few score young 
bans took up their hunting weapons 
Page and disappeared from Santiago and 
© nearby plantations to trek to Pico Tur- 

Quino. Castro's revolt was born anew. 

Its first mark was a series of lightning at- 
Witho On one Cuban town after another. 
at th ut uniforms, many continuing to work 

eir regular jobs, the 26th of July mem- 

and Sabotaged public transport, water, light, 
the communications systems. They fanned 
Bat hopes and efforts of Cubans who hated 
At ista, but they reaped a bloody harvest. 
a provincial railhead, police re- 

Painted by leaving 21 bodies of suspected 
ls in the streets in one 48-hour period. 
enacts town two accused men were beheaded, 
Die ame heads were exhibited to the peo- 
Yous. Tom a roving jeep. In Santiago a 15- 
-old boy was tortured for 24 hours, and 
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died with long nails driven through his fore- 
head. f 

Most of these terrible events went un- 
known outside Cuba, The eyes of the world 
had been on Hungary and Suez when the 
Gramma was grounded. Now Batista 
clamped on a total censorship. He permitted 
one news announcement, however: that the 
bodies of both Fidel and Raul Castro had 
been found. 

In February 1957, veteran war correspond- 
ent Herbert Matthews of the New York Times 
made his way into the foothills of the Sierra 
Maestra. He brought back the report that 
the Castros were not dead. In whispers— 
the habitual speech of the entire band so 
that no voice could give away their pori- 
tion—Fidel had told Matthews how he was 
preparing to try again for Batista's over- 
throw. 

It was a desperate three-pronged effort, 
and each part succeeded. The Fidelistas, 
armed with shotguns, raided one small army 
garrison after another and emerged with 
rifles. In the cities, the Milicia continued 
counterterrorism, and stoically bore their 
losses. The Resistencia Civica, the non- 
combatant arm of the movement, grew from 
a funds-and-propaganda effort into a major 
manufacturer of munitions, notably rifle 
grenades and land mines. 

Bloody false starts on both sides marked 
the long months of 1957. Batista peremp- 
torily moved thousands of farmers from the 
Sierra Maestra foothills to withhold their 
food and help from Castro; then he made a 
direct attack toward Pico Turquino. In 2 
short weeks he learned the lesson any British 
general could have told him in 1776: you 


cannot assault with massed troops through ° 


unknown territory against guerrillas who 
live there. At almost the same time Castro's 
Milicia lost heavily in an ill-timed uprising 
at the port city of Clenfuegos, The bodies 
of more than 250 rebels were bulldozed into 
a mass grave after 2 days of fighting. 

In November 1957, a Castro raid struck a 
large city for the first time—Manzanillo, pop- 
ulation 60,000. The rebels held the town 
several hours and stripped the army barracks 
of weapons after capturing the garrison of 
150. Then they did something inexplicable 
to the prisoners of war; they simply lectured 
and released them, 

This was the first long step toward the 
realization of a Castro dream—to undermine 
the fighting will of Batista's soldiers. No 
tactic could have been more wisely chosen. 
It forced the dictator to extend his repres- 
sions to his own army. He at once issued an 
order than any man could summarily shoot 
his immediate subordinate for simply dis- 
cussing the easy out—of surrender to the 
rebels. This demoralizing order stood for 
the rest of the war. 


* 


Advantages of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 22,1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have 
recently received two very interesting 
letters from an Armenian immigrant, 
telling of her difficulty in putting her 
two sons through medical school. These 
letters illustrate the hard work and dep- 
rivation which must be undergone in 
order that some young people may ob- 
tain an education commensurate with 
their ability and ambition. 
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The international and domestic situa- 
tion today demands that the tremendous 


human resources represented by the 


youth of our Nation must not be wasted. 
We must make it possible for every young 
man and young woman to obtain the 
maximum educational advantages which 
their talent and aspiration allow. 

IT ask unanimous consent to have these 
two letters printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. I have had them reproduced 
exactly as they were written, because I 
feel that the language used by the writer 
tells the story best. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

3 Marcu 16, 1959. 

Deak SENATOR MURRAY: I am a mother of a 
3rd year Med. Student. last year my husband 
got heart attack. My younger son is gradu- 
ating N.Y. University with honor is accepted 
4 Med. colleges. There is no scholarship aid 
to Fresman student in any college and be- 
sides His tuition 1200 dollar they need money 
to eat and rent and car fere. will you kindly 
put a bill on the Senete floor to give aid to 
dentist and Med. Students. Please this boys 
are not going to operate on their own eyes 
or brains or leg. they are good Christians 
and good citizen boys born here to help 
American sick and destitude. our good tax 
money goes to billions to the Arabs. 400 mil- 
lions to the Turks, why not help our own 
citizens writ here at home. please I pray 
God that your comitee will pass this bill. 

Students Mothers and Fathers who work 
for less than $6000. a year and denieng they 
bring up decent good boy sending throoh 
college. 1 avereg father my husband send 
the older boy 4 year N.Y. University graduat- 
ing this June with honors, I have lost my 
health since 1952 my husband lost last year. 
we can’t even deduct the college money about 
2500 a year room and board. why somebody 
help desent parents. juvenile delinquents 
dope sellers lazy people get all the help, 

God Bless you and your children. 

Apri 2, 1959. 

HoNERABLE SENATOR JAMES E. MURRAY: this 
morning I received your letter with great 
plasure I thank you for your interests, thanks 
again. Dear Sir the Med. School Education 
is very costly now a days the tuition is about 
1200.00 or 1300.00 a year. books and Med 
kit white uniform cost about 500. they 
need about the cheapest room 50.00 a month. 
they need laundry car fare hair cut and 15. 
a week at least for food. train fare telephone 
calles all-together 3,500 a year. Why can't 
we Americans pass a bill in the Senate to 
help needy Dental and Med. College Students 
2500 a year for four years let the parents help 
with the balance for clothing and extra bills. 
believe me Dear Senator, this fine boys and 
girls if they become Dr's they are not going 
to operate on their own legs and arms. in 
Washington our Sennotors are talking with 
Billions and Millions, they are not juvenile 
delinquents and not lazy releif grabbors. 
Most of the students have heart murmur 
and my Son gets some kind of sicknes. 
Good Friday I called Dr from Rich- 
mond Hill L. I, he examined my Son 3rd year 
in Georgton Med Colleg. the Dr. said your 
diet is missing 3 glasses orange juice, 3 
glass of yogourt and plenty meat. 

My son can't buy none of those things be- 
cause he has no vacation can't earn money 
the father is sick, so we will have a sick Dr 
graduate in 1960; we can give millions to 
the Turks to kill more Christians and Armen- 
ians and Greeks. we can feed korian, and 
our cream of the crop of good promising 
young citizens drag life half hungrey. 

Dear Senator My younger boy is accepted 
to Boston Med. College. How can Isend him 
to Boston when I haven't got the Money, I 
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have given the oldre boy 6 years room and 
Board but my younger boy allready bor- 
rowed 1500. from New York University 250 
from A. G. B. U. for 2 year tuition. he is 
blind on the left eye: allready has borrowed 
so much, why can’t the Senate or Congress 
or our Dear President give this boys and giris 
10,000 for four years then the taxpayers 
money is well spent. I know this take time 
to pass a bill. 

Our Dear President owes his life first to 
God and then to Dr White, the heart spe- 
cellist. My younger sons right eye was saved 
by Dr in Boston. my oldest son has 
his leg because Dr of Jamaican put 4 
skrews in his leg. so all of us and you Dear 
Members of the Sennate and Congress and 
White house and your family needed a Dr. 
or will need one sometime or other. please 
please read my letter to your Member Sen- 
nators even to President Eisenhower and 
please do something. I am pleading for 
all the Med. and Dentel Stidens. May God 
soften the hearth of our leaders. may God 
keep you well and healthy all you life. May 
I hear you please. 

respectfuly yours 

P.S.—Since 1941 we had sixteen operations 
in my family. I scrabe and saved to send 
two Boys to college now am exasted. 


A Place To Save 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a convincing and effective argument that 
civil defense is a job for the military and 
that the request of the Office of Civil 
Defense Mobilization for further spend- 
ing should be denied is highlighted in 
an editorial in the Washington Daily 
News of April 20, 1959. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD, so my colleagues may be in- 
formed of this timely comment on the 


recent nationwide bomb-alert fiasco. I 


commend a reading of the editorial, in- 
asmuch as it furnishes a further argu- 
ment in support of my contention that 
here is an opportunity for economy with- 
out in any manner diminishing the ges 
fense of the Nation. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PLACE To Save 

Last Friday's nationwide bomb-alert circus 
is a reminder—and maybe not by accident 
that the Office of Civil Defense Mobilization 
is before Congress with a request for an extra 
$2 million. 

That is just the downpayment on a scheme 
of the OCDM to hire 1,400 additional admin- 
istrative employees for local offices. The 
$2 million would last the remaining 2 months 
of this fiscal year, with $12 million required 
for next. The States would be expected to 
split the cost, presumably putting up another 
$12 million. 

The agency already has 2,501 employees, 
and any useful work it has done, or expects 
to do, is not exactly obvious to the naked 
eye. 

We go along with the statement of Ohio 
Senator STEPHEN Young last February: 
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“Over the past 9 years nearly $500 million 
has been appropriated by Congress for civil 
defense. 

“I assert most of this money has been 
wasted. 

“Here is a place where we can save the 
taxpayers millions of dollars and in no man- 
ner place this Nation in jeopardy.” 

Senator Young didn't mean save just the 
$12 million. He mean save lt all, and with 
that we also agree. 

Civil defense is a Job for the military, the 
policemen, and firemen. In an emergency 
they should not have a lot of arm-banded 
civilian bureaucrats underfoot. 


Want in the Midst of Plenty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
an editorial entitled “Want in the Midst 
of Plenty,” published in the Yellow 
Springs News, Yellow Springs, Ohio, of 
April 16, 1959, is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

The editorial clearly and concisely 
deals with the heartbreak, suffering, and 
discouragement of those individuals in 
our Nation who are unemployed. It 
deals with those who, in fact, are merely 
a statistic—“4 million unemployed.” 

Involuntary unemployment, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in this Nation of abundance, re- 
sulting in worthy and industrious men 
and women being denied jobs, is a great 
moral wrong. Soup kitchens, bread 
lines, unemployment compensation, and 
charities must not be the answer of 
American intelligence and sense of jus- 
tice to the problem of unemployment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was órdered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WANT IN THE MIDST OF PLENTY 

The enormous total of heartbreak, suffer- 
ing, and discouragement that is piled up by 
the individuals who make up the statistic 
“Only 4 million unemployed now; only 3 
million by fall,” should show more plainly 
than anything else how false it is to regard 
this statement as encouraging as far as either 
the present or ultimate situations are con- 
cerned—let alone meaning that a crisis has 
passed, that a problem has been solved. 

A society that cannot find a place for any 
one of its members to fit Into a productive 
groove has fafled to the extent that that one 
individual's life Is wasted. How much more 
so does a society fail that cannot find a place 
for 3 or 4 million. 

It is hopeful that those are becoming fewer 
who believe that the answer is in letting 
the economic machine run without help, reg- 
ulation or direction. Even the conservative 
magazine Newsweek, for instance, admits in 
its current issue that it is alarming that 
“statistics clearly indicated that the United 
States Is emerging from the recession with 
an unemployment level about 1 million high- 
er than it had when it came out of the 1953— 
54 recession * * * the odds are that most 
will never go back to the jobs they once 
held,” and concludes that— 
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“Government, industry and labor are faced * 
with a vast job of training, education and 
relocation,” 

For the numbers of this Nation’s—and the 
world’s—population are so large that they 
make the problem of supplying all with gain- 
ful employment so complex that often the 
worker and the employer alone cannot solve 
it; Government must be used to help, Demo- 
cratic Government is set up by men as the 
machinery through which they can cooper- 
ate in solving mutual problems; let us so use 
it in solving the problem of unemployment. 

This is no place for a detailed blueprint 
of how “government, industry, and labor” 
can cooperate to put the jobless millions to 
work, making a richer life for them and all 
the rest of their fellow citizens, but it is 
fair to suggest that a good way to use un- ` 
employed manpower is in supplying of needs. 

The unemployed and others are still ill- 
fed, poorly clothed and housed. So food, 
clothing and housing are needed. 

Schools clamor for more room, Hospitals 
are crowded. Can unemployed manpower be 
used to build the buildings that would sup- 
ply these needs? 

Many cannot afford the medical and 
dental care that they need and that medical 
and dental science has learned how to sup- 
ply—tf financial arrangements can be made. 
Is there manpower among the jobless which 
can be trained to supply this care—which 
will not otherwise be received? 

If the answer to these academic questions 
is not a simple “yes,” it is also not a simple 
no.“ If men do not have enough ingenuity 
to use idle manpower so as to fulfill their 
needs they deserve the chaos that will re- 
sult. It is important that we clearheadedly 
see the problem and, with equal clearness cell 


~ vision, set out to achieve its solution. 


The Role of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1959 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on April 
20, my hometown newspaper, the Mor- 
ganton News-Herald, published a prize- 
winning essay entitled “Role of the 
United Nations in the Modern World,” 
written by Miss Geraldine Ball, a senior 
in the Morganton High School. I am 
given much confidence in our future 
when a high school student exhibits 
such a fine understanding of the prob- 
lems of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that Miss 
Ball's prize-winning essay be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROLE OF UNITED NATIONS IN MODERN WORLD 
(By Geraldine Ball) 

(Eprror’s Nore.— This is the prize-winning 
entry in the world peace speech contest con- 
ducted in Morganton High School under the 
auspices of the woman's club. Miss Ball, 4 
senior, delivered the following:) 

Man from the beginning of time has striv- 
en to find some effort or force that would en- 
able him to bring the nations of this world 
together in a lasting world peace. Yet, de- 
spite his efforts, and works of pens, pacts, 
slogans, treaties, or formal and informal 
agreements, there have always been wars. 
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Even in this day and era there are still forces 

Working together to produce war. In order 

to offset this there has been established one 

ee or organization to be a peace working 
ree, 

Jan 1, 1942, only 24 days after the 
United States declared war upon the Axis 
Powers, the world saw a meeting in Wash- 
ington of 28 nations representing all parts 
ot the world. Their purpose and aim was to 
Sign the declaration by the United Nations. 
Upon signing this, each member agreed to 
accept the princples of the Atlantic Charter, 
Made the preceding August, and also stated 
that they were against Hitlerism. 

This had been the first time the words 
“United Nations” were formally used. The 
man who first used them was Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt. By his actions the world was 
to see a new era dawn, an era of development, 
of world organization, of maintaining peace. 
He died before seeing this in action, but he 
did see war tide change and the beginning 
Of a place where peace might be in the 
Making. 

The first step for this organization was 
taken by the 26 nations, but it takes more 

one step to make such an organization 

as the United Nations. The meetings to fol- 

were to be the ones that would be re- 
membered in history. 

The meeting held at Dumbarton Oaks on 
October 9, 1944, was the one which produced 
the final blueprint of the United Nations, 
With the exception of minor detalls and the 
veto vote of the Security Council. It began 
With each member of the Big Five submit- 
ting a separate blueprint, From these five 
blueprints came one haying the combined 
ideas of all. This organization was not to 
have loopholes for war as had the League of 
Nations, 

At Yalta in February 1945 the final plans 
Were made; the Security Council and the veto 
Vote had been hashed out. Now, and only 
now, could the nations’ organization work 

ther, The membership first was to be 
limited to nations meeting in 1942, and those 
declaring war upon the Axis Powers. 

The only phase left now was the one of 
Writing and approval of the charter. San 

cisco was to see its name headlined in 
the pages of history. It was there during 
& period of world insecurity and turmoil that 

e representatives of 50 nations met. Over 

400 delegates gathered at the San Francisco 

House on April 25, 1945. Two months 
later they had signed the complete charter. 
At last there was a world community work- 
ing together to make this earth a better place 
in which to live. 

Peace was promised by the following part 
Of the preamble to the charter: "We the peo- 
Ples of the United Nations, determined to 
Save succeeding generations from the scourge 
Of war which twice in our lifetime has 

t untold sorrow to mankind * * + 
have refolved to combine our efforts to âc- 
Complish these aims.” Their aims were to 
include maintaining justice, respect, peace, 
and tolerance, and promoting better social 
living standards for the world. To maintain 
Peace and tolerance these nations were to 
develop a world community of friendly re- 
la international cooperation among 
international problems, and to keep the Uni- 

Nations a center for harmonizing actions. 
London was the site of the first General 
mbly and it was there that Russia's 
use of the veto vote was first seen. 
The Second World War had created the or- 
ganization; could Russia destroy it in such 
& short time? That was the way it looked 
Dea and the way it looks now. The United 
tates was able to provide a suitable plan 
tor the issue then. Can she again do it? 

War, a dreaded word, had produced 
through an untold loss of human lives a 
World organization and now peace, a loved 
Word, Now that this had been accomplished 

“What can the future present for us the 
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people of the world? Crises of many issues 
have been presented to both the Security 
Council and the General Assembly. Even 
today one can say that the United Nations 
is neither a success nor a failure. Neither 
can its value of success in the world today 
be measured, because only in time to come 
will we know its true value. 

History is not to be judged today, the day 
it is made, but in later years when it is 
looked upon by the writers of history. So 
we cannot truly give a good picture of any 
of the crises in this brief time. I will, 
though, present to you two Important Issues 
of the United Nations. Countries of the 
Security Council and the General Assembly 
are daily arguing about the veto vote of 
the Security Council. Without it the United 
Nations could not exist but with it the 
Soviet Union has gained much control 
through the deliberate misuse of it. The 
United States, on the other hand, has only 
rarely used it and then only using it where 
it is necessary. At present the Big Four 
are allowed the vote whenever they desire to 
use it. Is there a need for a change of this 
policy? 

The other existing problem is the question 
of a permanent police force for the world. 
The reasons given againgt it are: an ag- 
gressor nation would not cooperate, the cost 
would be too great, and there are other ways 
to meet any existing crisis. 

A permanent police force would in most 
respects be able to insure peace and security 
as sparks of war could be easily extin- 
guished by a force employed for observation, 
patrol, and guard. The force would be made 
up of men from each member nation, with 
each country supporting its own men but 
leaving control up to the United Nations. 

Truly, if one such force could be set up on 
a permanent basis, it would be an existing 
symbol of the world’s desire for peace. 

Today we live in a world of Christianity, 


~communism, Marxism, paganism, and many 


minority beliefs, each of which is large in 
its differences from the others. None can be 
compelled to give up its beliefs and prac- 
tices, Nelther can these same peoples’ deter- 
mination be altered by another will. Now 
as in the past, the cause of war has not been 
absolutely abolished. Yet there is hope for 
world security and peace; but it must rest on 
you, the citizens of the world. You can help 
to maintain it by giving to this great organ- 
ization, the United Nations, your support. 

As I prepare to leave you, I hope I have 
impressed on you at least one of the true 
roles and the importance of the United 
Nations and that each of you realize that 
no matter whether there is a “world town” or 
not, the danger of war will still exist. 

You and only you, as citizens of this town, 
can provide for the future existence of the 
United Nations. The United Nations’ true 
role in the modern world Is not just one of 
preventing wars, but also of providing for 
you and the future generations a field of 
usefulness in order that we may all live In 
peace and harmony. 


Tribute to Dr. Simon Baruch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
recent column by syndicated writer Jim 
Bishop which appeared in the Camden 
(S. C.) Chronicle, lists Simon Baruch as 
the “ideal immigrant,” The life of Dr. 
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Baruch is an inspiring one, and his love 
of freedom and willingness to protect 
this freedom found in the United tSates 
provides a lesson for all of us. 

I ask unanimous consent that this col- 
umn be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: * 
SYNDICATED COLUMN DEVOTED ENTIRELY TO 

DR. BARUCH, LATE CAMDEN Docron 

(By Jim Bishop) 

No country in the world throws its arms 
open to as many immigrants as the United 
States. Millions have funnelled through 
the Narrows in New York. Of them all, I 
would select Simon Baruch as the ideal immi- 
grant, the rare alien jewel. S 

You haye heard of his son, and the deeds 
of the son have placed the father in the 
dark cool shadow of time. But Simon 
Baruch must not. be forgotten. He had his 
own unigue greatness. 

He was born July 29, 1840. The place 
was Schwersen, now a part of Poland. Simon 
grew up wanting to be a doctor. He was still 
in high school when he saved enough money 
to leave Schwerson for America. 

Like most immigrants he appreciated the 
value of an education more than the native- 
born Americans do, 

Simon finished his medical training at the 
Medical College in Virginia, and served his 
internship in Charleston. He joined the 
Confederate Army as an assistant surgeon 
and, for the last 3 years.of the war, saw 
service with the Army of Northern 

When the war was done, the South was 
not a prosperous place, but Simon Baruch 
loved it and set his practice up in Camden, 
S.C. He was a foreigner. He had an accent, 
but what the people saw in Dr. Baruch’s eyes 
was commiseration and understanding. This 
Was a signal they could read ‘plainly. 

He was almost 41 when he left for New 
York. Dr. Baruch made the move, not be- 
cause he was dissatisfied with Camden, but 
because he had new and daring medical 
ideas, and, if they were to be accepted, New 
York was the place to try them. 

In 1888, 7 years after his arrival in the 
metropolis, Dr. Baruch was known as & prom- 
inent surgeon. One of his radical ideas was 
that, in cases where appendicitis is sus- 
pected; one should not wait for a turn for 
the worse before trying surgery. 

Surgery should be undertaken at once. 

Prior to this, treatmrent often consisted of 
hot water bottles and ice bags. 
In 1890, Dr. Baruch began intensive work 
on the use of warm flowing baths in the 
treatment of certain emotional disorders and 
typhoid fever. This had been introduced by 
Winternitz In Vienna, but it took Baruch, 
and two books on hydrotherapy, to make it 
popular. 

At the turn of the century, the immigrant 
Was appointed a full professor at Columbia 
University. He was now 60, and he felt that 
he should devote more time to the poor. He 
opened the first free public bath in Rivington 
Street in New York in 1901. In a short time, 
there were 100 of these around the country. 

He worked hard. Often he worked for no 
fee. He talked the State of New York into 
buying the mineral springs at Saratoga. 
When the springs were purchased Dr. Baruch 
returned to Europe, at his expense, and 
studied the cures effected at the famous spas. 
He introduced them in America. 

This is not to say that he was too busy to 
lead a family life. On November 27, 1867, he 
married Isabel Wolfe, of Winnsboro, S. C., and 
as his children grew, he found tinre to impart 
to them his love of man and country. 

Dr. Baruch believed that hard work never 
killed anyone. He proved it by working for as 
many hours as he could remain awake, The 
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hours became shorter and shorter and the 
clocks ticked nervously and swiftly. The 
doctor kept working until the last, and the 
last was June 3, 1921, Just short of his 81st 
birthday. 7 

The doctor has been forgotten, except in 
medical circles. He came here with very 
little more than a clean heart and an inquir- 
ing mind. He left a legacy of goodness and 
understanding everywhere. 

Once, to my knowledge, Dr. Baruch com- 
mitted to writing his feelings about the 
United States. What he wrote should be set 
in bronze for all to see: 

“If I did not stand ready to consecrate 
heart and soul and all that I possess to the 
defense of my adopted country, I would de- 
spise myself as a scoundrel and a perjurer 
and regard myself as an ingrate to the Goy- 
ernment which has, for 60 years, enhanced 
and protected my life, nry honor, and my 
happiness.” 

The ideal immigrant. 


Plight of Male Schoolteachers in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
This age of science and satellites has 
graphically illustrated the vital impor- 
tance of education. It is painfully clear 
that as far as the students in America's 
schools are concerned, what they do not 
know will hurt them—and us and the 
rest of the world as well. \ 

I was interested to read a recent news- 
paper article which gave the results of a 
survey which revealed that two out of 
every three male schoolteachers in Dal- 
las, Tex., need extra jobs in order to earn 
enough to support their families. These 
men work about 15 to 20 hours a week in 
outside jobs in addition to teaching. 
This cuts into time available for prepar- 
ing lessons, 

As a former teacher, I know how im- 
portant out-of-class preparation is. 
Yet, instead of that preparation, many 
of this Nation’s teachers are forced to- 
find part-time jobs to make ends meet 
for their families. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor an article by Al Hester, staff 
writer for the Dallas Times Herald, 
printed in that paper Sunday, April 12, 
1959, under the heading “Two Out of 
Three Work—Teachers Need Extra Job 
To Live, Survey Reveals.” 

There being no objectiori, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ž 
Two Our or THREE WORK——TEACHERS NEED 

Extra Jos To Live, SURVEY REVEALS 
3 (By Al Hester) 

Two out of every three male school teachers 
in Dallas have to work at extra jobs during 
the school year to make enough money to 
_ support their families, a Times Herald sur- 
vey showed Saturday. 

And nearly all men teachers and a large 
percentage of women instructors work dur- 
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ing summer months to get extra money, 
teachers and administrators estimate. 

Dallas public schools pay comparatively 
good salaries when other Texas schools are 
considered, but a beginning teacher is ex- 
pected to make a living on $3,900 per year. 
The State minimum teaching salary for a 
beginning teacher with a B.A, degree is 
$3,204. The system employs 867 men 
teachers. 

RETAIL STORE WORK 


“The only thing which makes it possible 
for me to continue teaching is my part-time 
work with a retail store,” a teacher with 10 
years’ experience said. He has to support 
a wife and three children. 

“I know I'm taking time I need to use pre- 
paring lessons, but I have to work at an extra 
job to support my family,” another teacher 
explained. 

Ditchdigger, painter, restaurant waiter 
and service station attendant—these are all 
jobs some teachers hold outside school time. 

The teachers generally try to choose extra 
jobs that don’t make them sink too low in 
the opinion of their community. Examples 
of good extra jobs are retall store clerk, night 


school instructor, construction worker or 


encyclopedia salesman in the summer, they 
said. 


JOBS NOT PLENTIFUL 

“But sometimes you've got to take any- 
thing. Part-time jobs aren't very plentiful,” 
a history teacher said. 

One Dallas woman teacher had a job sing- 
ing in a tavern until school authorities per- 
suaded her she would lose status with the 
parents of her students and with the stu- 
dents themselves. — 

Interviews with teachers show the average 
extra job takes about 15 to 20 hours per 
week, The extra work cuts into any time 
available for preparing lessons, grading pa- 
pers or 5 — plain resting for the coming 

week. 

Some teachers feel guilty about holding 
extra jobs because they know they aren't do- 
ing students complete justice. 

“The students or my principal may not 
sense my shallow preparation, but I know 
about it,” a veteran biology teacher said. 

One ‘principal laughed at a conservative 
estimate a reporter made of the percentage 
of faculty men working during the school 
year. 

SERVANT’S WAGES 


“Ninety percent of my men teachers work 
on extra jobs,” he sad. “And the com- 
munity expects them to act and to dress pro- 
fessionally on a servant's wages,” sald an- 
other principal. 

Dallas school leaders don't try to prevent 
: regen from working extra hours on other 

Obs. 

“But we tell teachers their extra jobs can't 
conflict with thelr teaching duties inside or 
Outside school hours, however,” a school ad- 
ministrator said. 

A principal pointed out that the necessity 
for extra work shows most plainly how salary 
increases are needed for teachers. 

The Dallas School Board is currently plan- 
ning an extensive study of teachers’ finan- 
cial problems. A committee of teachers, top 
administrators, and principals was named 
last week to see what can, be done about 
teachers’ money problems. 

Dr. Edwin L. Rippy, president of the Dallas 
School. Board, said Friday, school leaders 
know about teachers holding extra jobs to 
eke out a living. 

“We want teachers to be spiritually, pilsi- 
cally, and morally ready for their school jobs, 
and we don't like to see them have extra jobs 
which detract from teaching,” he said. 

The board president has taken a leading 
role in setting up the study of salary needs 
for Dalias teachers, 


~ 


April 22 
Beauty and Strength From Poetry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
my home State of West Virginia there 
are many citizens who continue to make 
notable contributions in the field of 
literature. 

One of these persons, known to many 
people in official national life as well 
as on the quiet streets in historic 
Charles Town, is Mrs. George W. John- 
son, the widow of the former Member of 
Congress from West Virginia's Fourth 
District. This gentle and gracious 
woman now resides in Jefferson County, 
in the section in which her husband was 
born. Mrs. Johnson has written a poem 
of beauty and strength, “A Prayer,” and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

God, give me willing heart 
To understand Thy ways. 

- © teach me how to find 
Some cheer in all my days. 
To see each radiant dawn 
And fading sunset fair, 
To know the thrill of contacts 
Wrought through friendship rare. 
Of dear familiar loves 
Help me to build a shrine, 
With altar lit from flame 
Of hearts that kindle mine. 
Help me to wear the fetters 
Of the deadly commonplace 
More lightly and I pray 
For special added grace 
To count with thankfulness, 
Thy answer to my needs, 
For health, for comforts and 
For neighbors’ kindly deeds. 
Teach me to heed each cry 
Of mortals spent with pain, 
To make the generous gift, 
Without one thought of gain. 
And, when my day is done, 
May I find recompense 
For stress of honest toil 
In well-earned rest. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as a 
further indication of the persuasiveness 
of poetry at this period of the year, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial “How About April?” in the Park- 
ersburg (W. Va.) Sentinel of April 16, 
1959, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How ABOUT APRIL? , 

How about this April, anyway? Some 
month, isn't it? Full of promise, utterly 
delightful and often completely frustrating- 

Our friend the poet, Jeannette Arnett 
Leeper, of Vienna, captures the mood of 
April in her latest verse “Who Knows April?” 
It reads Uke this: 

A handful of sunshine, a handful of snow. 
April says—stop. April says—go. 
The eee: trumpets tossing on my forsythia 
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Look reckless there, indeed, within the snow- 
flake rush. 

Japonica’s red beauty, riding out the gale, 

Derides this naughty April, refusing to turn 


pale, . 
But, oh my little peach tree, with pink just 
out, 
Be careful, Lady April, what you are about. 
My precious little peach tree, with promise 


rich and gay, 

Win 1 remember in September what April 
did this day. 

Sunshine in one hand, the other filled with 
snow, 

A smile that says, “Come on.” A frown that 
telis you, “No.” 

April is too close to March, too far away 
from May. 

Where’s the man who can foretell an April 
day? 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
Seems to me that in these days of in- 
dividual tenseness and national strain, 
We could do well to listen a little less to 
the discordant voices who clamor for 
Our ears, and sit in an easy chair for at 

a few minutes and read the verse 
oe Strengthens us for the grind of 
es. 


Prize-Winning Essays on “Hiring the 
Handicapped in Our Town” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, across 
the Nation there is widespread, com- 
Mendable interest in promoting the prac- 
tice of hiring the handicapped. 

We recall that the President has ap- 
Pointed a Special Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. In 
States throughout the country, including 
Wisconsin, special staffs or programs, 
too, have been established for this fine 
Objective. In addition, a great many 
Civic, fraternal, religious, and other or- 
ganizations have made significant con- 
tributions toward providing greater op- 
Portunity for those among us who are, 
Unfortunately, handicapped. 

Over the years, special studies have 
Proved that these workers—even though 

y incapacitated—bring to their 
Jobs, concentration, zeal, ambition, and 
enthusiasm that, in many cases, have 
Proven them to be outstanding em- 
ployees. 

Recently, an essay contest for high 
school students was sponsored jointiy by 
the President's Committee on the Phy- 
Scans Handicapped and the Governors’ 

Ommittee. The theme was “Hiring the 

dicapped in Our Town.” The essays 
. for the contest illustrate that 
€re is, indeed, an increasing aware- 
ness of the importance of providing such 
li with opportunities to earn their 
ving and to assume their rightful, re- 
SPonsible places in the social and eco- 
nomie life of their communities. 

I welcome this opportunity to endorse 
Most heartily the overall program and to 
Congratulate not only the winners of the 
Contest but also all participants who 
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gaye thought and study to its worthy 
objectives. 

As an illustration of the fine and con- 
structive thinking that characterized the 
contest, I call attention to the winning 
essay by Ruth Ellen Newman. 

Although it is not possible to pay trib- 
ute to each contestant individually, I 
wish also to pay tribute to those who won 
first, second, third, and fourth places in 
the Wisconsin contest. In addition, I 
want to commend the persons, State 
agencies, and voluntary organizations 
who assisted in sponsoring the project. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the winning essay, as well as a list of 
those who contributed to the contest it- 
self and to making it a success. 

There being no objection, the essay and 
the list of names were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
WISCONSIN GOVERNOR’s COMMITTEE PRESENTS 

1959 PRIZE-WINNING Essays “HIRING THE 

HANDICAPPED IN OUR TOWN” F 

Ruth Ellen Newman, first place; Elkhorn 
High School, 

Jon Eric Bischel, second place; Racine, St. 
Catherine’s High School. 

Susan M. Rutkowski, third place; Kenosha, 
Mary D. Bradford High School. 

Joan Catherine Maas, fourth place; Mil- 
waukee, Holy Angels Academy. 

Sponsored by Governor's Committee on the 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped, 
Gaylord A. Nelson, Governor; Ralph R. 
O'Connor, chairman; L. A. Mingenbach, first 
vice chairman; A, F. Trebilcock, second vice 
chairman; A. Leon Beier, executive secretary; 
Stanley R, Spencer, assistant executive sec- 
retary. 

AWARD AND CASH PRIZE WINNERS, 1959 


First: Ruth Ellen Newman, Elkhorn High 


School; Jack Refling, principal; Miss Martha 
E. Nihart, English instructor. 

Second: Jon Eric Bischel, Racine, St. 
Catherine’s High School; Rev. S. B. Witko- 
wiak, principal; Sr. M. Evangelist, O. P., Eng- 
lish instructor. 

Third: Susan M. Rutkowski, Kenosha, 
Mary D, Bradford High School; Dwight D, 
John, principal; Miss Charlotte Moody, 
English instructor. 

Fourth: Joan Catherine Maas, Milwaukee, 
Holy Angels Academy; Sr. M. Jacqueline, 
BVM. principal; Sr. M. St. Genevieve, 
B.V.M., English Instructor. 

HONORABLE MENTION 


David Graves,~Eau Claire, Memorial High 
School; David P. Barnes, principal; Mrs. 
Marie Chatterson, English instructor. 

Ann Harycki, Stevens Point, Maria High 
School; Sr. M. Adalbert principal; Sr, M. 
Marietta, 5S.J., English instructor. 

Alison Keith, Madison, West High School; 
Ralph O. Christofferson, principal; Miss 
Gretchen Holstein, English instructor. 


Patricia McMahon, La Crosse, Aquinas High 


School; Rev. Robert H. Hansen, principal; Sr. 
M. Casola, F.S.P.A., English instructor. 
Jan Schrader, Kenosha, Mary D. Bradford 
High School; Dwight D. John, principal; Miss 
Charlotte Moody, English instructor. 
Margaret Zibell, Waterloo High School; 
Lioyd S. Qualley, principal; Miss Jo Ann L. 
Chinski, English instructor. 
NATIONAL AND STATE EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED ESSAY CONTEST 
Sponsored by the President's Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped and the Governor's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 
State essay contest committee 
A. Thomas Rose, chairman, Wisconsin 
State Employment Service. 
Roy Dingman, A. O. Smith Corp, 


K. L. Svee, Wisconsin Easter Seal Society. 
State judges 

Dr. Darrell J. Inabnit, director, United 
States Armied Forces Institute. 

Mrs. Ray A. Brown, past president, Wis- 
consin League of Women Voters. 

Mr, Theodore M. Meloy, Vice president, 
Bank of Madison. ` 

Cash prize donors 
State 


Disabled American Veterans. 
Military Order of the Purple Heart. 
The National Foundation. 
The United Cerebral Palsy Association. 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 
Association of the Deaf. 
Easter Seal Society. 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
State AFL-CIO. 
State Chamber of Commerce. 
Rehabilitation Asociation._ 
National 

Disabled American Veterans. 

Presentation luncheon sponsor 


Wisconsin State Aerie, Fraternal Order of 


Eagles. 
Screening Committee 

Miss Doris Ardelt, Radio Station WHA, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Robert S. Baldwin, State department of 
public welfare. 

Mrs. Inez F. Belyea, rehabilitation division 
State board of vocational and adult educa- 
tion. 

Dr, George B. Benson, Veterans“ Admin- 
istration hospital. 

Gordon C. Boardman, department of pub- 
lic instruction. 

Mrs. Charles Cornwell, executive office. 

Paul Edlund, motor vehicle department. 

Ralph J. Pearson, chairman, veterans’ em- 
ployment service. 

Miss Carmen Elsner, Wisconsin State 
Journal, 8 

Ronald R. Priberg, Wisconsin Easter Seal 
Society. 

Mrs. Velma Hamilton, Madison Vocational 
and Adult School, a 

G. Earl Heath, Catholic War Veterans, De- 
partment of Wisconsin. 

Thomas G. Hefter, Credit Union National 
Association. ’ 

Paul E. Kaiser, Disabled American Veter- 
ans, Department of Wisconsin. 

Lowell E. Lueptow, the American Cancer 
Society. 

Mrs. Carmelita Manley, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. 

Miss Wanda Montz, television station 
WMTV. 


Mrs. Ethel Parker, American Red Cross. 

Ross B. Rowen, Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Alfred Schadde, State board of health. 

Gerhardt A. Schueler, Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. 

Stanley R. Spencer, Wisconsin State Em- 
ployment Service. 

Trygve Thoresen, bureau of personnel. 


Prmst PRIZE Essay 
HIRING THE HANDICAPPED IN OUR TOWN 
(By Ruth Ellen Newman) 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your ee masses yearning to breathe 
ree, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, to 


me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” * 


This is the promise which the Statue of 
Liberty beams to hopeful immigrants who 


4 Inscription on bronze plaque, Statue of 
Liberty, 1903. 
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approach our shores: a place of asylum, of 
respect for the rights and abilities of the 
Individual, and of opportunity to work one’s 
destiny, free from oppression. How much 
more, then, must you and I make sure that 
our own handicapped—the crippled, tuber- 
cular, mentally ill, deaf, cardiacs, mentally 
retarded, blind, and others—shall haye a 
place of dignity and opportunity in your 
town and my town. 

I live in “Christmas Card Town, U.S.A.” 
designated thus by the Ford Times for the 
beauty of our natural scenery and Christmas 
decorations. We do not put the Christmas 
spirit in cold storage when we take down 
our lovely Christmas decorations in the city 
park. Rather, we are the typical small Amer- 
ican community where the Golden Rule is 
& way of life, not last week’s memory verse 
at church school. We rarely speak of our 
neighbors and friends who have infirmities 
as handicapped, for handicapped loses 
its meaning when we consider the very real 
contributions so many of these people make 
to our community life. 

Our Marty, a long-time victim of multiple 
sclerosis, is the “doll lady” to little mothers 
of, broken dolls, and the dolls brovght to 
hér hospital are returned to their grateful 
owners in better-than-new condition, often 
with new dresses created and sewed by Marty 
with her wonderfully deep understanding 
of little girls’ likes and dislikes. Certainly 
it was no surprising thing that our com- 
munity, under the leadership of the Elkhorn 
VFW, should raise over $1,000 to finance 
Marty's trip to a far western hospital, which 
improved her condition somewhat, but could 
not cure, 

Even the high school students of Christ- 
mas Card Town grant the handicapped their 
places according to the abilities they possess. 
Several important elective positions in our 
high school in the past few years haye been 
filled by those who might have considered 
themselves handicapped. We, who voted for 
them, knew better though, and the records 
of their terms in office prove that they had 
real contributions to make, and they made 
them. In presenting a football letter to a 
recent polio victim, the Elkhorn football 
coach said: “Bob was a real fighter on the 
football field, and I know he'll show this 
same fight in licking his present problem,” 
Bob is showing that same fight, 

Yes, my town believes in employment of 
the handicapped. We believe, too, in the 
necessity of training them for the jobs they 
are capable of handling. We of Christmas 
Card Town are proud to be pioneers of the 
Nation in preparing the slow learners for a 
brighter tomorrow. Our Walworth County 
special school, established in 1950, accepts 
slow learners whose ages range from 8 to 
17 years, A carefully planned curriculum 
includes much routine, which imparts se- 
curity to those who are mentally retarded. 
The pupils are taught, along with the three 
R's, good grooming habits, courtesy, and, last 
but not least, vocational training, all of which 
will ald them when they seek employment. 

` Girls are trained for domestic tasks, for they 
may, in the future, take their places as 
wage earners and taxpayers by becoming 
babysitters, nurses’ aids, restaurant work- 
ers, or household helpers. Boys who are 
taught shopwork may become assistant car- 
penters, plumbers, or Craftsmen. Because 
the mentally retarded enjoy routine, many 
of them become factory workers. If em- 
ployers are patient and understanding, many 
of these youngsters become employees who 
are aa faithful and dependable as the tradi- 
tional hired girl who stayed with the family 
for 37 years. Educating the mentally re- 
tarded for their jobs is difficult and time- 
consuming, but the teachers in our special 
school feei richly rewarded in seeing their 
charges take their places in our own com- 
munity and elsewhere. So successful have 
these teachers been that one, Miss Ruth 
Curran, was chosen in 1953 as a McCall's 
_Teacher of the Year, 


` 
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Yes, my town believes in employment of 
the handicapped, and it believes, too, in do- 
ing everything possible to assist in their re- 
habilitation if that is necessary. Good will 
drives, TAP, March of Dimes, and other cam- 
paigns of that nature are generously sup- 
ported. 

Our town is the county seat of Walworth 
County, Wis. Therefore, the county wel- 
fare department is located here. Counselors 
from this department work with physically 
handicapped persons to assist them with 
training and placement. They work closely 
with the State rehabilitation services to find 
abilities and to train the handicapped for 
satisfying, remunerative jobs. Our county 
alds financially by giving the money neces- 
sary for maintenance and traveling expenses 
during training periods. Many examples of 
rehabilitation accomplished by them are in- 
spiring. One man, a professional person 
from a nearby city, had lost the use of his 
voice after a severe illness, Our welfare de- 
partment sent him to a speech clinic for 
more than a year, and now he has returned 
to his work as a normál, productive citizen. 
He has the dignity of being self-supporting 
and taxpaying instead of dependent, and of 
Knowing that he is making a genuine- 
ly worthwhile contribution to society. 

According to a bulletin of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, “Work gives signifi- 
cance to our life.. * It allows us to create 
material and spiritual values without which 
life would not be worth living.” My school, 
the special school, our welfare department, 
our town—all believe that it is far kinder 
to train a man to do satisfying, worthwhile 
work than to hand him charity of some sort. 
Yes; we believe in employment of the handi- 
capped. 

Franklin D, Roosevelt, perhaps our most 
famous American handicapped, wrote these 
words in a draft of a speech he planned to 
deliver at a Jefferson Day dinner: “Today we 
are faced with the preeminent fact that, if 
civilization is to survive, we must cultivate 
the science of human relationships—the 
abllity of all peoples, of all kinds, to live to- 
gether and work together in the same world, 
at peace.”* Free people all over the world 
look to America for leadership, for they rec- 
ognize that perhaps the most fundamental 
characteristic of our great American way is 
respect for the rights and abilities of the 
individual. Dwight D. Eisenhower said this: 
“For this truth must be clear before us: 
whatever America hopes to bring to pass in 
the world must first come to pass in the heart 
of America.“ The people of my town and 
your town, are the heart of America. My 
town is called Christmas Card Town, but 
our policy in hiring the handicapped is not 
limited to a few sentimental sentences on 
paper. It is my town, and your town, which 
must set the good example for all the rest of 
the towns in all the rest of the world to see. 
I hope we're doing our part. Are you? 


Henry W. Bragdon and Samuel P. Mc- 
Cutchen, History of a Free People (the 
Macmillan Co., 1958), p. 641. 

> Thid., p. 645. - 
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The Spirit of Moral Safety in Your 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1959 
Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, Iam sure 


that every Member of this Body shares 
my concern over the mounting traffic 
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deaths each day, month, and year. We 

all are willing to cooperate in every 

effort to reduce or eliminate this menace. 

One of my constituents has worked 
out a program which is being circulated 
by the Catholic War Veterans, United 
States of America, which, if practiced 
by all, would, in my opinion, go a very 
long way toward making travel more 
pleasant and certainly safer. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Mr. Leonard J. Demchak's letter 
and the highlights of this program: 

THE SPIRIT or MORAL SAFETY IN Your 

i -7 Community 

We are living today in a world that holds 
time and speed as the essence, Yet, this 
same speed and time has been responsible 
for more deaths to motorists and pedestrians 
than the combined casualties of the Korean 
War. 7 

Thousands of years ago, when the world 
was moving at a much slower pace, God 
gave to Moses, for us, His Commandments 
which are the foundation of all law and 
order. 

God in His infinite wisdom and goodness 
included in His Commandments one: Thou 
shall not kill. Wherein we are forbidden to 
take life unjustly. 

We, therefore, ask of you, “Let God's speed 
guide you in your travels,” and remember, 
that you have a moral duty to safeguard not 
only your life but the life of your fellow 
citizen as well. 

Yours for a Godlike approach to travel 
and safety, 

LEONARD J. DEMCHAK, 
National Chairman, Catholic Action, 
Catholic War Veterans, 

Wasuincton, D.C. 

Wat You Can Do To FOSTER THE SPIRIT or 
MORAL TRAVEL AND SAFETY IN Your Com- 
MUNITY 

AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


Do something to actively support the idea 
„Within your own family, circle of friends, 
and business contacts: 

1. Have educational periods in your home 
to familiarize yourself with relations tast 
God and morality have in safety and travel- 
ing (during the period, you can review the 
traffic laws, instruct your children what 
traffic signals and signs mean, how and when 
to cross streets, Intersections, and drive- 
ways). 

2. Every member of household should be 
made aware that your automobile can be- 
come an instrument of death through care- 
less, reckless driving. 

3. Members of household 
diately any mechanical def in cars, 80 
that necessary repairs can be made. 

4. Reports fo local authorities of any traffic 
or street Ughts not properly working and 
any holes, washouts, etc., to roadways and 
any public garage, school, etc., which do not 
have the proper warning signs. 

5. When using driveways, use great cau- 
tion, look out for children, sound horn, if 
possible haye someone direct you from 
garage. 

6. Seek and support législation to improve 
safety conditions, : 

AS A MEMBER OF A CLUB, ASSOCIATION, OR 

CHURCH GROUP 

1. Help organize the membership in ob- 
servance of a traffic safety program from a 
moral standpoint. 

2. Ask religious leaders (pastors, ministers, 
rabbis, etc.) to actively support your pro- 
gram from the pulpit, emphasizing the com- 
mandment “Thou shalt not kill.” 

3. A “Traffic Sunday” can be d ted 
during your campaign, at which time copies 
of CWV “Let God's Speed Guide You in Your 
Travels“ pamphlet can be distributed. 


report imme- 
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4. Contact TV station to show CWV “Let 
God's Speed Guide You in Your Travels” 
Slides with message- 

5. Distribute CWV posters, postcards, 
Pamphiets as referred to in program aids. 

AS AN EDUCATOR OR LEADER OF YOUTH GROUPS 
(CYO, SCOUTING, YMCA, ETC.) 


1. See that school area is adeguately post- 
ed with traffic and safety signs. 

2. Organize and instruct school crossing 
guards (your local government may be able 
to supply finances to hire mothers to per- 
form as school crossing guards). 

8, Instruct children that they are morally 
obligated to obey God's commandments not 
5 endanger their lives through carelessness, 
ete. 


4. Distribute this pamphlet and ask that it 
be taken home, 


AS A BUSINESS oR PROFESSIONAL PERSON 


1. Cooperate with the traffic safety com- 
mittee by displaying and distributing the 

postcards, and pamphlets. 

2. Movie theater owners should include a 
Safety film on their program. 

3. Contribute prizes for safety contest. 

4. Participate in parades with safety floats 
and displays. 

God giveth (1) life, (2) a mother’s love, 
(3) a father's care, (4) a ttle girl's smile, 
(5) a Little boy's vitality, (6) frults of earth, 
(7) colors of the rainbow. 

Don’t taketh away these precious gifts of 
God by (1) drunken driving, (2) careless and 
reckless driving, (3) crossing against, traffic 
Ughts, (4) stepping out from behind parked 
Cars, (5) crossing in midblock, (6) disobey- 
ing the traffic laws of your community, (7) 
not having your automobile free of me- 
chanical defects. 


Equal Justice for the Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 ` 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Most serious shortcomings of our system 
of justice certainly relates to the ques- 
tion of the legal representation available 
to indigent defendants. Only last month 
& Special committee set up by the New 
York City Bar and the National Legal 

Association issued a penetrating re- 
Port on this problem which was reprinted 
in book form and distributed to all Mem- 

rs of Congress. Unsuccessful efforts 

ave been made in recent Congresses to 
remedy this defect, and only last August 
the Senate passed a bill, recommended 
by the Department of Justice, which 
Would do much to correct this deficiency 
and provide meaningful equal justice in 
Our courts, I refer, of course, to the 
Optional public defender bill. 

It is my hope that the House will have 
an opportunity to vote on this legislation 
Fur the current session. I am in- 

ormed that the Judiciary Committee of 
the other body will, in all likelihood, vote 
bill out again during the coming 
Week, and the subcommittee of this body 
paleh has jurisdiction-over this legisla- 
On has already scheduled hearings 
Which will commence on May 6. 
E Strenuous support for this legislation 
as been marshaled this year by the Na- 
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tional Legal Aid Association and the Jun- 
ior Bar Conference of the American Bar 
Association. Also, Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial approving this proposal appeared a 
few days ago in the Washington Post 
endorsing this bill, and I present it here- 
with: 
PUBLIO DEFENDERS 

The inability of most of our courts to pro- 
vide adequate counsel for defendants too 
poor to hire lawyers of their own is admit- 
tedly one of the weakest links in the judicial 
system. The right to counsel is now recog- 
nized as being firmly rooted in the Consti- 
tution. Yet in many instances the plans 
for designation of counsel for indigent de- 
Tendants operate in a hit-or-miss manner, 
and adequate legal service is often denied. 

The Department of Justice has properly 
asked Congress to meet this problem by au- 
thorizing the appointment of public defend- 
ers in the United States district courts. A 
recent study shows that 69 public defender 
offices sre operating in the States. In gen- 
eral they appear to have given reasonably 
satisfactory service, but the plan meets with 
strong opposition in some communities. 
That has been true in the District of Colum- 
bia, The Commission on Legal Aid which 
brought in an elaborate report last year 
recommended, instead, a new legal aid soci- 
ety that would be financed by both public 
and private funds and governed by a board 
named by a panel of judges, officials, and 
lawyers. 

The District’s judicial council recently 
appointed a committee to put this plan into 
operation here. As it would provide legal 
aid in all criminal matters, and some others, 
it would serve the needs of the District far 
more adequately than a public defender 
operating solely in the district court. Con- 
gress ought to make certain that the public 
defender bill will not interfere with this 
overdue reform in the District and that ade- 
quate funds are appropriated to pay the 
public portion of the proposed legal aid 
society's budget. 


Dixon-Yates Back in the News—The 
Case of Adolphe Wenzell and His Two 
Hats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Eisen- 
hower administration has been plagued 
with numerous conflict-of-interest cases, 
costly to the taxpayers—one of the most 
famous of which is the Dixon-Yates 
affair. ‘This nefarious scheme, engi- 
neered by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in 1954, is likely to cost the Gov- 
enment in the neighborhood of a million 
and a half dollars. 

But let an unbiased news source tell 
the Dixon-Yates story once again. Here 
it is, as related in Washington Atomic 
Energy Report of April 20, 1959: 

THE CASE oF THE Two Hats 

(Probably no other event in recent years 
has had more offictal and political repercus- 
sions than the Dixon-Yates case. It rocked 
AEC and other Government agencies; upset 
the White House; agitated Congress. Anoth- 


-êr chapter is presented in the fact-finding 
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report of the Commissioner of the Court of 
Claims on the damage suit filed by the 
Dixon-Yates interests over the cancellation 
of the controversial power contract. A news 
summary of the commissioner's report 18 
published for the first time by the Washing- 
ton Atomic Energy Report and Guideletter.) 

In the celebrated Dixoyp-Yates affair, did 
Adolphe H. Wenzell wear two hats, one as 
a vice president of the First Boston Co,, an 
investment house, which expected to finance 
the $110 million powerplant deal, and the 
other as a consultant of the Budget Bureau 
which initiated it? y 

In a 183-page report containing 246 find- 
ings of fact, U.S. Court of Claims Commis- 
sioner Wilson Cowen concludes that he did, 
both at the same time on occasion. The 
court must now determine whether it con- 
stituted a conflict of interest which; the 
Government contends, justified the cancella- 
tion of the Dixon~-Yates contract. 

The commissioner's report leaves the con- 
flict of interest issue virtually the only one 
before the court in deciding the damage 
suit brought against the Government over 
the termination of the contract by Missis- 
sippi Valley Generating Co., et al, more gen- 
erally known as Dixon-Yates. Commissioner 
Cowen in findings Indicated that four other 
defenses to the sult raised by the Govern- 
ment are, at best, weak. There was no find- 
ing of fraud. 

A tidy sum hangs on the outcome; also 
some personal reputations. Calculated from 
the commissioner's report, it is around 
$1,893,961. If the Government is found 
liable, some post-petition claims will be 
added. 

The court recently considered arguments 
on the Commissioner’s findings. Dixon- 
Yates interests took no exceptions. The 
Government took eight, all of them directed 
at the amount of the damages sought by 
various claimants, 

Legal experts agree that the Court's de- 
cision will not be easy to reach, especially 
since the commissioners’s report discloses 
that Wenzell’s dual role was no secret to 
participants in the Dixon-Yates discussions. 
Wenzell’s superiors in the Budget Bureau 
were aware of it, so were many others. Gen- 
erally everybody seemed to know about it 
except the President who ordered the nego- 
tiation of the contract and its eventual ter- 
mination, 

The commissioner's report discloses that 
the President at a White House conference 
June 14, 1954, instructed AEC to 
with the negotiation of a contract with 
Dixon-Yates for the construction of a power 
plant at West Memphis, Ark., to supply TVA 
with replacement power consumed by the 
AEC installation at Paducah, Ky. The re- 
port notes that conference was attended by 
Budget Director Rowland R. Hughes, AEC 
Chairman Lewis L. Strauss and unnamed 
“Congressional leaders.” At that time, the 
report, Hughes, now deceased, knew that 
Wenzell had been wearing two hats in the 
preliminary arrangements. Strauss, Cowen 
reports, knew that Wenzell was a vice presi- 
dent cf the First Boston co, but denied 
knowing that he was representing the Budg- 
et Bureau in the Dixon-Yates discussions 
though their first meeting was arranged by 
Hughes, who was the Assistant Budget Di- 
rector. 

The commissioner’s report on Strauss’ 


“knowledge of Wenzell's role assumes addi- 


tional significance at this time when the 
Senate opponents of the former AEC Chair- 
man have revived the Dixon-Yates case in a 
fight to prevent his confirmation as Secre- 
tary of Commerce, a position he is holding 
under a recess appointment. Of the first 
meeting between Wenzell and Strauss, the 
report states: 

“Wenzell told Strauss he was there at the 
request of Hughes and was trying to get 
Some background on the program and plan. 
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Strauss had never met Wenzell before, and 
there is conflict in the testimony of Wenzell 
and Strauss as to whether Wenzell stated 
he was connected with the Bureau of the 
Budget, The greater weight of the evidence 
shows that Hughes told Strauss that Wenzell 
was a banker connected with the First 
Boston Co. as an officer or a partner, and 
that Strauss was to acquaint Wenzell with 
the background and purpose of the meeting 
to be held on January 20, 1954. 

“Strauss assumed that Wenzell was to at- 
tend the meeting to advise all concerned 
on matters within his competence. Strauss 
was aware that the cost of money, le., the 
interest rate on the securities which might 
be issued by the private utility companies, 
Was an important element in the total cost 
to the Government of any facilities that 
might be constructed, Strauss stated that 
AEC was trying to move forwardly with the 
program that Hughes had outlined to Wen- 
zell. Strauss also emphasized that it was 
important that the private utility companies 
give serious consideration to the matter to 
be discussed and that it be handled without 
delay. Wenzell told Strauss that he was a 
vice president of First Boston, and Strauss 
stated he was familiar with the firm. It was 
then arranged that Wenzell would discuss 
the matter the following day with Williams 
(Waiter J. Willams, the AEC general man- 
ager).” 

Elsewhere, the Cowen report further em- 
phasizes that Strauss knew Wenzell only as 
an officer of First Boston, but nowhere is 
it mentioned that Strauss thought anything 
about the propriety of an outside invest- 
ment banker sitting in on private Govern- 
ment discussions, though the fact was soon 
to bother First Boston, Dixon-Yates and 
Wenzell himself. Another curious finding 
in Cowen’s report is that AEC officials all 
along regarded Wenzell as a consultant of 
the Budget Bureau, and that they did not 
know until much later of his First Boston 
connection through it was common knowl- 
edge among their opposite members in the 


sp. ates aha 

ding to the commissioner’s report, 
genesis of the Dixon-Yates case was in the 
President's state of the Union message of 
February 2, 1953, in which it was stated 
that the new administration's policy would 
seek to have either private enterprise or 
local communities provide power generating 
sources in partnership with the Government, 
Consequently, Joseph M. Dodge, then Budget 
Director, eliminated a TVA request for funds 
to build a new plant at TVA at Fulton, 
Tenn., to meet expanding TVA needs in the 
Memphis area. 

Three months and three telephone calls 
later, George D, Woods, First Boston board 
chairman, came to Washington to see Dodge; 
said he was wholeheartedly in favor of the 
administration's policy, and volunteered his 
help in carrying it out. By coincidence, 
Dodge at the very moment had his mind on 
TVA subsidies and told Woods he was looking 
around for a man to study the subject. 
Woods said he just happened to have such 
a man avallable, Wenzell. Four days later 
Wenzell went to work for the Budget Bureau 
on a part-time basis as an unpaid consultant. 

Wenzell finished the TVA study the follow- 
ing September. A major recommendation of 
his report to Dodge was that the TVA's power 
system be gradually turned over to private 
investors. The commissioner's report finds 
that Dodge was not impressed by Wenzell’s 
recommendations and that his report was 
not a factor in the policy decision later 
communicated by Dodge to Strauss that AEC 
should contract for more private power to 
relleve the demands on TVA. However, 
Dodge wrote Wenzell complimenting him on 
an “extremely valuable constribution, not 
only for the material contained in it but its 
use as a foundation for further studies on 
the same subject.” Dodge also told Wenzel 
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that the report “has been examined by two 
important individuals whose reaction to your 
work-equals my own.” The individuals re- 
ferred to, Commissioner Cowen says, were 
President Eisenhower and Ex-President 
Hoover. Wenzell was permitted to retain a 
copy of the report which he subsequently 
showed to Woods through the commissioner 
notes that he had no authority from the 
Budget Bureau to do so. 

Wenzel) returned to the Budget Bureau in 
January 1954. By that time the Dodge- 
Strauss program from which the Dixon-Yates 
deal later emerged was jelling rapidly, and 
Dodge, at the suggestion of Hughes, the com- 
missioner’s report relates, authorized Wen- 
zells’ return to work on comparative cost 
figures for the Fulton plant and the pro- 
posed private project with particular refer- 
ence to the cost of money. He continued 
his connection with the Bureau until April 
3, 1954, 10 days before the Dixon-Yates pro- 

was formally submitted to AEC. 
Meanwhile, he was a prominent participant 
in the preliminary planning, though ihe did 
not take part later in the actual negotiation 
of the contract. 

It was not long after Wenzell's return to 
the Bureau that misgivings arose over his 
dual position. The Cowen report relates 
that Edgar H. Dixon, president of Middle 
South Utilities who put the Dixon-Yates 
program together, spoke to his counsel, 
Daniel James, about Wenzell's activities. At 
James! suggestion, Dixon mentioned the 
matter to Wenzell with the suggestion that 
he speak both to First Boston and the Budget 
Bureau about it, saying that it might be ex- 
tremely embarrassing if First Boston was 
engaged to handle the financing of the West 
Memphis project. 

The Commissioner's findings note that 
Wenzell, accepting Dixon's advice, first spoke 
to Hughes, who thought he was “exaggerat- 
ing the importance of the matter” but sald 
he should talk with counsel of First Boston 
about it and then talk to Dodge. A few 
days afterward Wenzell consulted First Bos- 
ton's law firm, Sullivan & Cromwell, and was 
advised to resign forthwith though counsel 
indicated no conflict of interest was involved. 
If AEC officials working on the Dixon-Yates 
matter seemed not to have noticed Wenzell's 
two hats, it was generally known around the 
Budget Bureau. One associate, E. J. Don- 
nelly, told him bluntly that he was “working 
both sides of the street,” and was likely to 
get into serious trouble, the report asserts. 
Wenzeli expressed his own concern to Dodge 
afterward telling an associate that the con- 
versation was very satisfactory. Anyway, he 
never resigned. 

Wenzell’s own concern about his dual ac- 
tivities does not seem to have troubled him 
too deeply. A finding by Commissioner 
Cowen says that “he did not consider that he 
was advising parties whose interests were in 
conflict. He did not feel by his meetings, 
and telephone conversations with represen- 
tatives of the sponsors (Dixon-Yates), by 
obtaining and giving to them First Boston's 
opinion on the cost of interest, by preparing 
and showing them the February 24 (1954) 
draft of an opinion on interest rates and by 
engaging in other activities * * * he was 
giving advice and assistance to parties whose 
interests were different from those of the 
Budget Bureau, because he felt that the 
sponsors’ interests and the Government's 
interests in all these matters were common.” 
The report of Commissioner Cowen pre- 
sents a chronological history of the tortuous 
route of the Dixon-Yates deal through the 
Government. Among many interesting 
things it discloses is the fact that TVA 
opposed the plan until Gen. Herbert D, Vogel 
became chairman on Sept. 1, 1954 and 2 days 
later joined AEC General Manager, K. D, 
Nichols in a public statement that the two 
agencies were pulling together. Hughes 
brushed aside objections of the city of Mem- 
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phis to the project as irrelevant saying that 
the Dixon-Yates power would be sold to AEC 
and not the city. However, it was the an- 
nouncement by Memphis officials that the 
city would build its plant rather than take 
power through Dixon-Yates that ostensibly 
-caused the President to cancel the contract, 
though this was not the legal reason. It 
appears that at no time did AEC consult 
Memphis officials about the matter. AEC 
voted to accept the Dixon-Yates proposal as 
a basis for contract negotiations, 2 to 0. 
Strauss and Joseph Campbell, now U.S. 
Comptroller General, voted for it. Commis- 
sioner Murray abstained, as did Commis- 
sioner Libby, a newcomer. The contract it- 
self was subsequently accepted by the Com- 
mission without a dissenting vote, the report 
notes. 

During the course of the litigation, original 
claims for damages were scaled down in the 
amount of $1,468,352.86 by the withdrawal of 
several claimants. Claims withdrawn were 
those of Babcock & Wilcox, $204,216.40; 
Bowers & Wood Manufacturing Co., $15,- 
978,72; Elliott Co., $11,890; Fisher Steel 
Corp., $14,949; Griscom-Russel Co., $5,961; 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., $1,208,743; and 
Worthington Corp, $6,613. 

The commissioner’s report finds the re- 
maining claims generally fair and reasonable. 
In some cases, judgment has been stipulated 
by the Government should the Court of 
Claims find the Government liable. The 
claims are Dickman-Pickens-Bond Construc- 
tion Co., $14,553 (stipulated); J. A. Jones 
Construction Co., $143,160, balance after pay- 
ment of $100,000 on account by Dixon-Yates 
(costs have been stipulated as fair); Pan- 
dick Press, Inc., $43,338 for printing (Gov- 
ernment contends all work is not proper 
item); Reid & Priest, legal services $7,097 
(stipulated); House Moses & Jones, legal 
services $7,500 (stipulated); Arthur Ander- 
sen & Co., accounting services, $16,469. 

Middle South Utilities, Inc., a parent com- 
pany of Dixon-Yates, $4,455; Southern Co. 
the other parent company, 629,391 (Govern- 
ment disputes both items); Arkansas Power 
& Light Co,, $7,484 (stipulated); First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York and White & 
Case, $500 each for trustee services (stipu- 
lated); Mississippi Valley Generating Co. 
(Dixon-Yates), $618,674 covering payments 
to Ebasco Services, Inc., in amounts 
$216,559 and $183,861, and NVG's own charges 
of $218,254 (Government contends the $216,- 
559 payment is unreasonable), Ebasco Serv- 
ices, Inc., $507,727. 

Cahill, Gordon, Refndel & Ohl, $235,198; 
Winthrop Stimson, Putman & Roberts, 6104. 
128; Wilkie, Owen, Farr, Gallagher & Watson, 
$75,878, and Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley. 
$15,000. The last four claimants are New 
York City law firms which performed serv- 
ices in connection with the Dixon-Yates 
matter. The commissioner's report calls 
their claims fair and reasonable. 


Ocean Vessels Dock in Chicago in 
2 Weeks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
it will interest my colleagues from other 
sections of our country to learn that in 
2 weeks, beginning with the last days of 
April and extending into the first week 
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of May, no fewer than 38 large ocean 
Vessels will sail through the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, dock at the terminal port of 
Chicago and from there proceed to ports 
in Europe, the Baltic, the Mediterranean, 
the Caribbean, and South America, the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf, and the 
United Kingdom. Here is the schedule 
of Chicago ship sailings, as published in 
the Chicago Tribune of April 13, 1959, 
and proof conclusive that Chicago is well 
Started on her way to become the first 
inland seaport of the world. 


CHICAGO SHIP SAILINGS 
CONTINENTAL PORTS 


Ship and line 
Francisca Sartori (Hamburg Chi- 
S Sa ae 
Prins Willem III (Pjell-Oranje) 


SCANDINAVIAN AND BALTIC 


Fredborg (Swedish Chicago) 
Ravnefjelt (Fjell and Fjord) --.----- 
onica Smith (Swedish Chicago) May 9 


Lyngenfjord (Fjell and Ford) May 11 

3 MEDITERRANEAN 
Anglian (Ellerman Great Lakes) . . Apr. 28 
e (Montship-Capo) —.-.....-..- Apr. 28 
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Prins Johan Willem Friso (Niagara) 
Marquette (Fabre) 
Ertavia (American Export) 
Tamar (Zim LTsruel) 
Michigan (Fabre)..--...--.------=- 


CARISDEAN AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Clemens Sartori (Michigan Ocean) Apr. 27 
Senta Regina (Grace) Apr. 27 
anta Alicia (Grace May 4 


Heinrich Schulte (Transcaribbean). May 8 
UNITED KINGDOM ONLY 


Manchester Faith (Manchester LL May 4 
©echmore (Furness Great Lakes)... May 5 
pronto City (Bristol City) May 5 

27 G May 6 
3 Prospector (Manchester 

Vie ee 3 May 9 
Palermo (Ellerman's Wiuson) May 9 
RED SEA AND PERSIAN GULF 
Thunderbird G = May 7 


* Also Scandinavian and Baltic: = 


Mr. Spezker, I am extending my re- 
N to include the accompanying arti- 
* in the Chicago Tribune of April 13, 

59, as follows: 


made. 
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(By Nick Poulos) 

The historic moment Chicago has been 
waiting and preparing for in the last 5 years 
is rapidly approaching—the in a 
matter of days of the enlarged St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Soon the first big oceangoing ships will 
sail through the vastly improved seaway 
route from Montreal into Lake Ontario, then 
lifted about 325 feet by the Welland Canal 
locks to the level of Lake Erie, race through 
Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, and head 
for the terminal port of Chicago. 

And Chicago is ready. 

COST -$471 MILLION 


While the $471 million seaway was being 
built by the United States and Canada— 
work began in the autumn of 1954—Chicago 
was busy preparing to assume its role as a 
new world port. : 

What are generally recognized as among 
the most modern and finest port facilities in 
the world have been built at Lake Calumet. 
Together with the downtown harbor de- 
yelopment at Navy pier, Chicago, for the time 
being is ready to handle the expected traffic 
in 1959. ‘ 

American-flag ships, for the first time, 
will join the foreign-flag vessels engaged in 
the Great Lakes-overseas trade. 

Grace Line, Inc., was the first domestic 
steamship company, to be awarded a sub- 
sidy contract by the Federal Maritme Board 
to operate a shipping route between the 
Great Lakes and overseas ports. 


OTHERS TO GET SUBSIDIES 


Other U.S. lines are expected to receive op- 
erating subsidies to participate in the trade. 

With this publication, the Chicago Trib- 
une resumes printing of the sailing sched- 
ule of ships engaged in the trade. Depar- 
ture dates of the ships from Chicago and 
their oversea port of call area will be Usted 
each Monday throughout the shipping 
season. 

The Tribune was the first Chicago news- 
paper to publish a Chicago ship sailings 
schedule. 

Foreign-fiag ships made a total of 365 calls 
at the port of Chicago in 1958, an increase 
of 35 percent from 1957 when 272 calls were 
They flew the flags of 11 oversea 
countries. x p 

About 500 calls may be made at Chicago 
this season by ships engaged in the over- 
sen trade. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate; extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCB 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U, S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chagers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorizes 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes ts in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet’ form, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the directlon of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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The Speaker’s Views on Party Loyalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks I 
Would like to take this opportunity to 
Call to the Members’ attention a timely 
editorial comment concerning American 
Political party loyalty. 

The responsible operation of the two 
Major political parties in our country is 
as fundamental to the contemporary 
Operation of our Federal Government as 
the Constitution itself. Without re- 
SPonsible and dedicated leadership of 
Our major political parties, violence, 
Chaos, and catastrophe might well be the 
Pattern set in our own country as it has 

n demonstrated in other countries 
Where men have taken political obliga- 
tions lightly. 

Our Speaker has emphasized: 

T have no patience with people who claim 

Democrats who say they want to run 
Other people who claim to be Democrats out 
or the party. Let us differ; let us debate; let 
Us struggle to haye our views prevail in the 
Party's council. 


The Beaumont (Tex.) Journal has 
amplified the Speaker’s forthright views 
and has clearly set forth the basis of 
Political party loyalty for both Demo- 
rats and Republicans in their editorial 
of March 11. 1959. I heartily commend 

to the attention of my colleagues: 

RAYBURN Raps DISLOYALTY 

The Democratic P is a many-splen- 
Sored thine arty sp 

So infers Texas“ Representative Sam RAY- 
t Nr. Democrat” himself—in appealing 

Or a united party to recapture the White 

in 1960. 

5 have no patience with people who claim 
Se be Democrats who say they want to run 
ther people who claim to be Democrats out 
1 party, Let us differ; let us debate; 
et us struggle to have our views prevail in 

Party's council.” 

House Speaker Sam is not simply sounding 
Of when he makes this statement. He is 
g to get across to the people in split 
®€ctions of the party the fact that the party 

A political platform and that the platform 

d enough and long enough to accom- 
te every last one of them. 

cone doesn't, as a usual thing, quit a par- 
Cular denominational church because he 
‘t like the pastor or feel that some 
Other members are not pious enough to please 
He stays in the church until a new 
Pastor, more to his liking, is named. And the 

same goes with the fellow members. 
* Unless he dislikes the church itself, it 1s 
9 gig realizes that the church 
ts pastor or any giv - 
Ment of its membership, pd 
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The same logic applies to a political party, 
whether it be Democrat or Republican. 
That is the message the durable Sam RAY- 
BUEN wants to get across to members of his 
party. 


Address by Hon. Stuart Symington, of 
Missouri, Before Democratic City Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day of this week the distinguished junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
was the principal speaker at the annual 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner of the 
Democratic City Committee of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. - 

Before an enthusiastic audience of 
4,000 loyal Democrats, the Senator from 
Missouri delivered a splendid address 
dealing with many national problems, 
but in particular with the critical prob- 
lems of urban affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the address may appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON AT 
Democratic Criry COMMITTEE DINNER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Apri 21, 1959 

Thank you for asking me to Philadelphia 
tonight. It is always a pleasure to be among 

Democrats; and I know there are no better 

Democrats in the world than those of Phila- 

delphia and Pennsylvania. 

It is good to see your able Representatives 
in the House from Philadelphia—BIiLL BAR- 
RETT; Jim BYRNE; Bos Nix; HERMAN TOLL; 
that very gracious lady KATHRYN GRANAHAN; 
and your very able city chairman, my old 
and good friend, BLL GREEN. 

Over 14 years ago I used to appear before 
Bis committee in the Congress, and learned 
to respect his understanding and judgment. 

It is a pleasure to be here with your out- 
standing mayor, and my old schoolmate, 
Dick Dilworth. I know Philadelphians will 
show good judgment this year by reelecting 
him. He has dedicated his energies to a 
better Philadelphia, and deserves to be re- 
elected by a landslide. 

It is a privilege to work in the Senate with 
another capable and courageous Pennsyl- 
vanlan, Jox CLARK, who is making a fine 
record as a Senator. He and I are together 
on what is needed for the future of this 
country, and I am mighty proud to be his 
colleague. 

And now, may I congratulate the people 
of Pennsylvania for their wisdom in electing 
as their Governor another old and good 
friend, Dave Lawrence. 


Governor Lawrence has already begun 
building a record as Governor which bids to 
match his magnificent record as Mayor of 
Pittsburgh. He is uniformly acknowledged 
to be one of the outstanding Democrats of 
our time—and I am equally proud to be 
with him here tonight. 

The people of Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania are responsive to their Democratic 
government because that government has 
been responsive to the people. 

That is not true of our national adminis- 
tration—and this, my friends, is the reason 
why, in 1960, the people will vote out the 
apostles of indifference, delay and retrench- 
ment—and vote in a Democratic President. 

We have been hearing over-much in the 
last few months about what the United 
States can and cannot afford. Judging by 
some of the pronouncements Issuing from 
Washington, we are teetering on the edge of 
economic collapse. 

As one who passed the better part of his 
lifetime in industry and business, I believe 
I know as well as the next man how to read 
a balance sheet and understand the dangers 
of living beyond one’s means. 

Let me, therefore, assert my firm belief 
that the issue, as it has been presented to 
the country by the Republican myth-makers, 
is as phony as can be. 

The so-called split between “spenders” . 
and “savers” is another Madison Avenue 
confection, served up to grab the headlines. 

The issue is not solvency or waste, spend- 
ing or saving. The issue is how our vast 
national energies will be divided and what 
priorities will be assigned to which tasks. 

No one can look realistically at the state 
of the American economy and come away 
with any impression that we are bankrupt, 
or nearly so. 

Never in the long history of mankind has 
one nation been so bountifully endowed 
with wealth and the means of producing 
further wealth. Never in history has a 
nation had so little cause to misdoubt its 
basic economic strength. 

And yet within this picture of great good 
health, there are disturbing symptoms, not 
of overall weakness, but of selective sickness 
here and there in vital sectors of the 
economy. 

Despite the great fuss and beating of 
drums in Washington 2 weeks ago, the fact 
is that more than four and a quarter million 
Americans are still out of work. And while 
I share the President's pleasure at the im- 
provement in employment figures, I'm afraid 
it is a little early to recite a funeral oration 
over the dead body of the late recession. 

We Democrats hope that the worst is 
over. But this recession has been a strange 
beast from first to last, and it seems to me 
that there are still some soft spots which 
need watching. 

For one thing, this was not a uniform 
recession. Its effects were principally con- 
centrated in a few key labor markets— 
Detroit, West Virginia, Pittsburgh, Scran- 
ton, Wilkes-Barre—to name some of them. 

In several areas at one period unemploy- 
ment topped 14 percent of the labor force. 
In these places, I regret to say, the recession 
is not yet over—whatever this Administra- 
tion chooses to believe. 


Furthermore, there are some worrisome 
clouds on the horizon. Our great steel in- 
dustry is still below full capacity. But steel 
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inventories are piling up as buyers seek to 
protect themselves against a possible strike. 

Nobody in his right mind wants a steel 
strike this summer. Yet, if there is no 
strike, will demand hold up or will there be 
another production slowdown and more lay- 
offs? These are questions which trouble 
leading economists—everywhere, apparently, 
but at the Department of Commerce and 
the White House. 

Meanwhile, the stock market continues its 
steady climb, oblivious to warnings that a 
stock certificate ought not to be confused 
with a parimutuel ticket. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of partial reces- 
sion, great riches, and wild speculation— 
we are short 140,000 classrooms and our great 
cities are in danger of being strangled to 
death by slums, traffic, rising costs, and de- 
clining incomes. 

Unfortunately, the tendency in Washing- 

ton has been to look at the wrong symptoms 
and to draw the wrong conclusions about 
the nature of the disease. 
In the past year and a half, we have had 
prescribed for us a sirupy mixture of tight 
money and tidy slogans, and the one was as 
useless as the other was damaging. ~ 

I am persuaded that we have been ap- 
proaching this situation from almost en- 
tirely the wrong direction. 

We have been trying to contract the 
economy. We ought to be expanding it. 

During the past 6 years our national 
economy has been growing at an average 
annual rate of about one and three-tenths 
percent. The Soviet economy during the 
same period has been growing at a rate two 
or three times as great. : 

In any case, the key question isn’t how 
much growth but what kind. 

A 50 percent increase in the production of 
chrome doodads can’t be equated with na- 
tional progress. 

If we are to meet the Sino-Soviet chal- 
lenge, what we need, among other things, 
is increased investment in our human re- 
sources through improvements in our edu- 
cational system. We need more schools and 
more teachers. We need better colleges and 
better technical schools. We need more at- 
tention to training and retraining workers 
to the latest and most usable skills. 

These needs are only illustrative. I am 
not making a talk this evening on what the 
United States needs to keep pace with 
Russia. The topic, I'm afraid, can't be ex- 
hausted In a sentence or two. 

I do want to point out, however, that in- 
vestment of this sort—in schools and colleges 
and in other public facilities—ts not, as the 
Republicans contend, money taken from the 
pockets of private enterprise. 

Quite the reverse. 

Who builds our schools? Private enter- 
prise. Who supplies the raw materials? 
Private enterprise. Who does the work? 
American labor. 

If you put up a half million dollar school 
building on the outskirts of Philadelphia, 
you don't take that much cash, put it in a 
weighted sack and throw it in the Delaware 
River. You pay it to builders who pay it to 
employees and suppliers who pay it to still 
more employees and suppliers and so forth. 

Economists who study these things say 
money invested in public works turns over 
about four times. They call this the multi- 
plier effect. Which means, simply, that a 
billion dollars invested in schools adds about 
$4 billion to the gross national product, 

So I don’t accept the Republican dogma 
that all public spending is evil, Employed 
with careful attention to sound fiscal and 
tax policy, public investment could do a 
great deal to end this leftover recession with 
its terrible after-effects. 


With this foundation, may I turn now, tn 


the few minutes remaining, to the subject 
of metropolitan area needs, 
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It has been the custom during this admin- 
istration to treat our great cities as if they 
were beggars with their hands eternally out- 
stretched. 

In face of the fact that about 15 million 
Americans still live in substandard housing— 
most of it in large cities—the administra- 
tion has up to now successfully obstructed 
all efforts to provide an adequate slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal program. The cur- 
rent housing bill is menaced by the threat 
of Presidential veto. 

So is the airport construction bill. 
is the depressed areas bill. 

If these bills do pass finally, It will prob- 
ably be because they have been scaled down 
in advance to meet White House objections. 

The Republicans claim—and I have no 
doubt that most do so sincerely—that they 
do not oppose these programs as such. 

They oppose them, first, they say, because 
the programs are too costly and, second, be- 
cause the cities ought to do the job them- 
selves. 

These are seductive arguments and they 
convince a lot of people. But they are just 
not true. 

The cost argument I have already refuted. 
We can afford these programs a lot better 
than we can afford run-down cities and wast- 
ed human lives. Any business which allowed 
its plant facilities to deteriorate would soon 
be outstripped by its competitors. And the 
same applies to a government. 

City problems do not stop conveniently at 
city lines. Since the end of World War II. 
the motor car has created a new metropoli- 
tan America, City and suburb are one and 
their problems are one, But their govern- 
ments are many. 

We have 180 metropolitan areas in the 
United States. These arens contain 60 per- 
cent of all our people. More than a third 
of them comprise two or more counties, 
Twenty-four cross State lines. Twenty-nine 
others are fiat up against the borders of 
States. 

These 180 areas contain nearly 16,000 in- 
dividual governments, including about 3,500 
municipalities and 2,500 townships. 

Where does local responsibility fit into this 
picture? , 

It's there all right. I'm not suggesting. 


So 


that the Federal Government should be the 


source from which all things flow. But let's 
be careful how we toss around this concept 
of local responsibility. 

We can’t reasonably expect our cities to be 
responsible for things over which they , not 
have sufficient control. 

Yet our Federal Government seems scarcely 
to recognize the existence of a metropolitan 
problem. In fact, of all the thousands and 
thousands of Federal programs now on the 
books, there is only one which specifically 
concedes the existence of such a problem. 
That one is a relatively modest planning as- 
sistance program in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

The administration's almost total indif- 
ference to metropolitan problems has Jed 
some to suggest creation of a cabinet level 
Department of Urban Affairs. This sugges- 
tion deserves careful consideration. 

Certainly some action is required in this 
field, and soon. Already a 600-mile long 
super-metropols is growing together between 
Boston and Washington. Others are be- 
ginning to form between Los Angeles and 
San Diego, Seattle and Tacoma, Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland, Chicago and Milwaukee. 

These problems, in other words, are in their 
infancy. ‘Traffic will get worse before it gets 
better. Congestion is increasing. Urban 
renewal will demand more energy and more 
money instead of less. 

The Federal Government cannot shirk its 
responsibility in this field. 

The proposal your outstanding senior Sen- 
ator Joe CLank has made for a Hoover Com- 
mission-type study of urban and metropoli- 
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tan needs deserves the support of every 
thinking American. Such a study is long 
overdue. 

This ought not to be a partisan question. 
But there is no mistaking the fact that it 18. 

The Republican National Committee itself 
noted on April 7 that its election disaster in 
1958 was administered largely by urban 
yoters, who are bone tired of evasions and 
mealy-mouthed moralism., 

The time has come for action. 

I have long felt that there is no such thing 
in history as standing still. Either a nation 
moves forward resolutely and unafraid, or it 
fails. You cannot fight a successful delay- 
ing action against the future. You either 
master decay or decay masters you. 

Im convinced that our cities can be 
rescued from blight—given the proper mix- 
ture of ingenuity and resolution. The en- 
tire country knows what has been done here 
in the city of Philadelphia, in Pittsburgh, 
and in my own cities of St. Louis and Kansas 
City. 

Given the support of the Federal Govern- 
ment in those needs where Federal support 
is indispensable, we can and will solve the 
problems of our cities. 

And if there is no immediate victory in 
gaining this support, do not despair. It is 
of such defeats that future victories are 
born. 


The President's Speech on the Berlin 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE.SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the March 21 issue of the publication en- 
titled “The Guardian,” published by the 
2d Battle Group, of the 6th Infantry, 
stationed in Europe, a young man from 
my State, J. Ronald Scruggs, of Gadsden, 
Ala., wrote a very interesting column, in 
the nature of an editorial, dealing with 
the speech President Eisenhower made 
relating to the Berlin situation. The 
article is entitled “Ike Stands Firm in 
Nationwide Speech.” I ask unanimous 
consent that this thought-provoking 
article by a young soldier 19 years old, 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


IKE STANDS FM IN NATIONWIDE SPEECH 


President Eisenhower's speech of March 16 
examined the situation and told of our Ber- 
lin stand, 

“In a divided world Berlin has been, for 
a decade, a symbol of freedom. But recently 
its name has come to symbolize, also, the 
efforts of imperialistic communism to divide 
the free world, to throw us off balance and 
to weaken our will for making certain of our 
collective security. 

“The Soviets proposed a vague offer to make 
the western part of Berlin—though not the 
eastern part, which the Soviets control—a 
so-called free city. It is by no means clear 
what West Berlin would be free from, except 
perhaps freedom Itself. It would not be free 
Arom the ever-present danger of Communist 
domination.“ 

The President stated three fundamental 
choices we had in this situation. 


The first choice of abdicating our rights 
is definitely unacceptable. The next choice 
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Which we are compelled to face is the pos- 
sibility of war. Though the West does not 
‘Want war, for it realizes this could mean the 
destruction of civilization, history has taught 
Us no nation has ever been successful in 
Avoiding the terrors of war by refusing to 
defend its rights. Whatever risk of armed 
Conflict msy be inherent in the present Ber- 
Un situation, it was deliberately created by 
the Soviet rulers. Our final choice is nego- 
tiation, even while we continue to provide 
for our security against every threat. 
There must be a clear understanding of 
What we cannot do: ` 
We cannot agree to any permanent and 
Compulsory division of the German nation, 
nor can we purchase peace by forsaking 2 
million free people of West Berlin. We can- 
Not recognize the asserted right of any na- 
tion to dishonor its international agree- 
ments whenever it chooses. We must not, 
by weakness or irresolution, increase the risk 
Of war, Finally, we cannot accept any agree- 
Ment or arrangement which would under- 
mine the security of the United States and 
Its allies. 
Our position, then, is this: We will not 
Tetreat 1 inch from our duty. We shall con- 
ue to exercise our right of peaceful pass- 
age to and from West Berlin. We will not 
the first to break the peace; it is the 
Soviets who threaten the use of force to 
terfere with such free passage. We are 
ready to participate fully in every sincere 
effort at negotiation that will respect the 
existing rights of all and their opportunity 
to live in peace. 
West Berlin's Willy Brandt and Chancellor 
d Adenauer were both pleased with 
speech. The Berlin leader thanked the 
dent for the firm attitude which he 
displayed and Adenauer stated he was grati- 
fled that Mr, Eisenhower did not leave any 
{ouit about the U.S. determination to hold 
ts Berlin position under all circumstances. 
The East German press attacked the speech 
Daune “Eizenhower threatens the Soviet 
nion, “Threatens unleashing of nuclear 
War,” and “Eisenhower names conditions.” 
tonne Week of April 6 finds the troop in- 
mation topic “the Berlin story.“ It is 
Vital to you, as a soldier, and as an Amer- 
to Citizen, Every effort should be made 
Attend the class. ` 


Schools Second to None 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, last Saturday evening our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
2 (Mr. Yarsoroven] delivered an 

dress on education which I feel con- 

ns an urgent message for all Ameri- 


rae Senator was speaking before the 

sae Classroom Teachers Association 

D „and he addressed his remarks 

Minarily to Texas school problems and 
eas school attitudes. But I believe 

z t his -words conveyed truths which 
Dply, not only to Texas, but to our Na- 
on as a whole, 

BF: Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
Rouven, who is himself a former 
acher and a present member of the 

of te Education Subcommittee, spoke 

the educational challenge which is 
acing America today, and he indicated 
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what he believes must be our approach 
if we are to meet that challenge. 

Mr. President, in order that all of us 
in Congress, and all others, may be ap- 
prised of the insight and understanding 
of the Senator from Texas in this matter 
I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

SCHOOLS SECOND TO NONE 


(Speech delivered by U.S. Senator RALPH 
YARBOROUGH at the Texas Classroom Teach- 
ers Association's annual convention ban- 
quet, Dallas, April 18, 1959) 

Madam President; fellow teachers, fellow 
Texans, fellow Americans, you have paid me 
a great honor by inviting me to speak at 
the annual convention of your 23,000-mem- 
ber Texas Classroom Teachers tion. 
On a broader plane, you really represent the 
highest Ideals of all Texas classroom teachers, 
including those without your organization as 
well as those who are dues-paying members. 

Vast as your influence over the next 
generation is, by your molding of the minds 
of that generation, you have not been con- 
tent to leave your good works for fruition 
in the next generation alone. I came here 
in part to pay tribute to you for the privilege 
of working with you for the advancement 
of the aims and ideals of public education. 

As a former classroom teacher in Hen- 
derse County public schools for 3 years and 
as a member of the Senate Education Sub- 
committee, I am deeply concerned about the 
progress and future of public education. I'm 
particularly concerned about it in Texas. 

This does not mean that I am critical of 
you. On the contrary, the dedicated work 
you have done, despite inadequate pay and 
limited facilities, is t. Thanks 
mainly to your devotion to duty, Texas has 
now, and over the past decade has generally 
had, better public schools than it paid for. 
It is a great credit to you and to our schools, 
that 66 percent of you—our active teachers— 
have earned a degree and 39 percent of you 
have your master’s degree. Only two States, 
Arizona and Oklahoma, have a higher per- 
centage of teachers who have earned degrees. 
Six percent of all Texans have 4 or more years 
of college—which ranks us 20th among the 
States in that category. 

As a Texan I am proud that we have many 
outstanding schools and well qualified teach- 
ers in Texas—and that you graduate thou- 
sands of exceptionally well-educated stu- 
dents. But I believe we would fall in our 
public duty, if we did not take into account 
the rating of Texas public schools when com- 
pared with other States. 

Our goal for Texas school children is 
“schools second to none.” But we rank 33d, 
not first, in the percentage of our school-age 
children who are enrolled in school. Sta- 
tistics show that approximately one out of 
every five of our school-age children is not at- 
tending school. We rank 39th, not first, in 
the average number of days attended per 
pupil enrolled in school per year. We Texans 
renk a poor 37th in the percent of selective 
service registrants disqualified by mental 
tests, and we rank 86th in the percent of 
population 25 years or older with at least 
4 years of high school. 

Texans—teachers, parents, and the major- 
ity of all our people—believe Texas school- 
children should have schools “second to 
none.” 

What's more, I believe Texans can be 
counted on to support, financially and other- 
wise, efforts to strengthen our entire public 
school program. It is a matter of giving Tex- 
ans the facts—of informing the man on the 
street of how, when, where, and why we need 
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schools second to none. If we give the people 
the facts, Texans don’t have to be sold such 
schools—they will demand them. But I don't 
believe the people of Texas will support a 
sales tax system to achieve these results. 


A century and a quarter ago, our Texas 
forefathers revolted because of the failure 
of the General Government to establish a 
system of public education in Texas. Our 
proud State was ravaged by fire and by sword, 
her citles besieged, her towns burned, her 
heroes killed. But the right to a system of 
public education was won. Are we, the in- 
heritors of those rights, to settle for anything 
less than the very best public education 
system for our children? Texans will not. 

It is obvious that we have a long way to 
go to secure adequate funds for schools 
second to none. Your pay as teachers is 
completely inconsistent with the great re- 
sponsibility that our democratic society 
places upon you. Within a few years school- 
teachers’ pay at elementary, high school and 
college levels should be doubled. 

Proud, wealthy Texas is paying its class- 
room teachers an average of only $4,410 
yearly, considerably below the national av- 
erage. This is criminal neglect because the 
student is the casualty in the long run. As 
your representative in the Senate, I am 
working for substantial pay increases for 
you and for all teachers; raises in keeping 
with the dignity and responsibility of your 
task in and to society. Texas ranks 26th 
among the States in teacher pay. On the 
average, your pay is estimated to be $1,550 
u year less than California teachers’ sal- 
aries: We have a shortege in Texas alone 
of more than 2,000 teachers this year. 

Many Texans, from widowed mothers to - 
nationally known college professors, have 
written or phoned me of their’ shock and 
indignation at the action of the board of 
regents of our Texas State teachers colleges 
in refusing to permit students in five Texas 
State colleges to borrow funds from the 
Federal Government under the generous loan 
provisions of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. 

The National Defense Education Act of 
1958 was designed to start us on the road 
to higher educational achievement. The 
five colleges whose students were denied op- 
portunities to seek that higher training were 
all established by the State of Texas to 
train teachers. The governing board of 
those colleges voted against the students, 
against the people of Texas, against the pur- 
pose for which it was created, and against 
its duty. 

The regents of these five schools—Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College, Stephen F. 
Austin, East Texas State, and Sul Ross Col- 
lege, have officially certified that they need 
$195,833 this year for student loans, these 
loans which bear no interest so long as the 
students are in college. The regents have 
turned their backs on the colleges they 
were appointed to serve. One of the great 
functions of higher education is to train 
teachers, who in turn, do so much to mold 
the character of the Nation. 

The board has thrown up á roadblock 
against that training. Its order may jeopar- 
dize the opportunity of many Texas youths 
to continue college. Its order reminds me 
of a game warden caught shooting fawns, 
and out of season at that. 

In denying these students their loans, on 
the specious. grounds that it is Federal 
money, the board has shown a distrust of 
our Government unworthy of an official who 
has taken an oath to uphold that Govern- 
ment. 

You cannot make democracy work by 
shooting holes in the American flag. 

The board of regents of these colleges has 
made a decision which I would not want on 
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my conscience. If a single student drops out 
of a single one of these schools for lack 
of funds, the regents should be held ac- 
countable. Ironically, one of the colleges 
which the regents prohibited from partici- 
pating in the loan program, has this state- 
ment of purpose printed on its letterhead: 

“Founded to promote the advancement of 
the profession of teaching. Dedicated to the 
cause of better schools. Devoted to the wel- 
fare of children and youth.” 

It is my sincere hope that the board of re- 
gents of Texas State teachers colleges, for 
the good of the students, will reconsider its 
position on this matter, A total of $21,758 
has been reserved out of the first moneys for 
the five colleges involved and more will be 
appropriated. If the regents finally deny 
this ald to their students, I shall make 
every effort to see that these funds are ap- 
portioned to other Texas students in other 
Texas colleges so that they will not be di- 
verted to other States. 

The Hale-Aikin committee study shows 
that in addition to higher teachers salaries, 
we need in Texas 3,373 new classrooms now 
for our rapidly increasing school-age popula- 
tion, and we will need 17,284 more class- 
rooms by 1963. And in the Nation as whole, 
we need 140,000 new classrooms and need 
135,000 more teachers now and the need is 
critical. Recent disasters have revealed that 
many classrooms are virtually flretraps that 
could easily turn into deathtraps for teach- 
ers and pupils. 

To me the question is when, not where, we 
are going to get the money to meet these 
needs. The time is now. Educational op- 
portunities missed by a child this year, may 
never return. Most Texans agree that we 
must and will maintain local control of our 
schools. We feel that wherever possible, 
schools should be supported by local funds. 
Where local funds are not available, the 
State should met the need. Where the State 
either cannot or will not meet the responsi- 
bility of giving Texas children superior 
schools, we should avail ourselves of Federal 
funds. We should be for all aid to educa- 
tion because the need for more funds in the 
field of education is so critical that revenues 
from local districts, cities, States and the 
Federal Government, all are required. 

From all tax and private sources combined 
we spend only 4 percent of our gross na- 
tional product on the education of our 
youth—not enough in today's competitive 
world. 

We should also consider that Federal as- 
sistance to education might prove to be a 
far more preferable and fairer solution to 
our school fund problems than raising reve- 
nues through a State general sales tax. 

It is time too that we dispel the myth 
that Federal assistance to schools has meant 
in the past, or will mean in the future, 
Federal control of schools. Despite the 
often-voiced fears from some quarters, Fed- 
eral control of schools has never resulted 
from acts passed by Congress. And the acts 
pending in Congress expressly prohibit any 
Federal control. 

In colonial days, schoola were generally 
supported by the townships in New England, 
privately in the South, while the Middle 
Atlantic States had a combinatton system of 
church-supported schools, town schools, and 
private schools. There were no State col- 
leges as such, though Massachusetts had 
established Harvard with public money in 
the 1630's, 

Federal aid is no new fangied, New Deal, 
socialistic innovation. Such claims are based 
on ignorance of our history. 

In 1790, the Father of the Country, George 
Washington, in his message to the First 
Congress of the United States said: 

“Nor am I less persuaded that you will 
agree with me in the opinion that there is 
nothing which can better deserve your pa- 
tronage than the promotion of science and 
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literature. Knowledge is in every country 
the surest basis of public happiness. 

“Whether this desirable object will be 
best promoted by affording aids to seminaries 
of learning already established, by the in- 
stitution of a national university, or by any 
other expedients will be well worthy of a 
place in the deliberations of the Legisla- 
ture.” 

I have received some letters saying Federal 
aid to education would be unconstitutional. 
Well, George Washington was President of 
the Constitutional Convention which drafted 
the Constitution, and less than 1 year after 
it became effective he asked for Federal aid 
to education under it. I believe that George 
Washington knew as much about what the 
Constitution embraced as any modern op- 
ponent to a better educational system. 

In 1862, the Congress passed the Morrill 
Land Grant College Act, setting aside Fed- 
eral lands for the support of agricultural and 
engineering colleges—such as Texas A. & M. 
This is one example of Federal aid, And 
Texas A. & M. was the first public tax-sup- 
ported institution of higher learning to open 
its doors in Texas. 

Other examples of Federal aid without 
Federal control of education are schools built 
by the WPA in the thirties; educational 
benefits under the GI bill of rights, which 
1 am working now to extend; grants-in-aid 
and research and fellowship programs such as 
those under the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, which I cosponsored; public 
school milk and lunch programs which I am 
working to protect; funds for vocational edu- 
cation teachers, and others. Surely no rea- 
sonable person could say that these worthy 
programs have led to Federal domination 
of our schools. 

The people should be informed of the his- 
tory of American education, The principle 
of local financial support of schools grew 
out of the economic, political, and social 
ferment of the Jacksonian period during the 
struggle for universal public education. The 
truth is that local financial support of 
schools is not based upon any hallowed prin- 
ciple of democratic freedom, but is based 
to a great extent upon the reluctance of 
citizens of one community to pay taxes to 
help educate the children of another. This 
reluctance is understandable, but hardly 
worth considering in the light of our efforts 
to provide Texas youngsters with schools 
that are second to none. 

I am old enough to remember when State 
ald to schools in Texas was begun on a large 
scale—many said it was socialistic and would 
destroy local control. Well, we are still elect- 
ing trustees, and they are still hiring the 
teachers. 

The demand of our democratic society for 
a higher degree of educational excellence 
grows with each passing day. 

Some people seem to think that we oan't 
afford to offer maximum educational oppor- 
tunities in accordance with the inherent ca- 
pabilities to all our youth. I say we can't 
afford to offer less. We cannot afford either 
having only half of our Texans educated, or 
having all Texans half-educated. 

We hear a lot of talk these days about hav- 
ing to make a choice between quantity and 
quality in educational programs. It seems 
doubtful to me that any cholce exists, for we 
must have both quantity and quality to sur- 
vive. In this complex age of scientific ad- 
vancement, we must have excellently trained 
specialists. But there certainly is no less 
demand for a generally informed people 
grounded in the humanities, who are pre- 
pared to make intelligent democratic de- 
cisions. 

Like Ulysses in Tennyson's beautiful poem, 
our spirits must yearn— 


“To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought.” 
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Basically, the cold war now raging between 
democracy and communism around the world 
is a struggle for the minds of men, Enlight- 
enment has always been freemen's bulwark 
against tyranny. Education is the founda- 
tion stone of democracy, and it is an ever- 
increasing factor in the standard of living 
each man and his family can enjoy. Aris- 
totle, when asked how much educated men 
were superior to those uneducated, an- 
swered, “As much as the living are to the 
dead.” We cannot, we must not, and we will 
not continue to deny all our students an 
education of the first class. 

Mass education of all the people, once an 
American monopoly, is fast coming to the 
whole world. We can maintain our leader- 
ship only by moving faster and working 
harder for educational progress than other 
countries now turning their efforts to mass 
education. 

The parent, the teacher, the politician 
must all make up their minds that easy 
courses, little discipline, and stinted funds 
for education will never add up to high edu- 
cational standards. They are more likely tO 
produce mediocrity at a time when we must 
strive for educational excellence. 

Never before in the history of man have 
the talents and the specially developed abili- 
ties of educated men been in more urgent 
demand. Never haye the opportunities for 
educated, thinking, freemen have been 80 
great. The next 10, 20, or 30 years will tell 
whether this Nation produces the large num- 
bers of high-caliber citizens it so badly 
needs. 

In the words of Abraham Lincoln, “We 
cannot escape history.. * We will be re- 
membered in spite of ourselves. No personel 
significance or insignificance can spare one 
or the other of us. The fiery trial through 
which we pass will light us down, in honor 
or dishonor, to the latest generation.” 

Here in Texas, where our State is making 
vast industrial and population growths, the 
need for more and better educated men 
women is particularly great. We must meet 
this demand wherever we can by preparing 
our boys and girls for key roles in Texas 
destiny. 

No other person has so important a role 85 
you in meeting this challenge. The kind of 
greatness that Texas and this Nation pro- 
duces In future years depends to a very large 
extent upon the learning and the values you 
will instill in our youth through our educa- 
tional system. There is no more important 
job in the democratic way of life. 

Education is the golden key that unlocks 
the barriers of poverty and prejudice, in- 
equality and injustice. You are the keeper 
of the key which will give our boys and girls 
their greatest impetus in the pursuit of 
happincss. 

You have done a remarkable job in the 
past, and I look forward to continue working 
with you toward our goal of Texas schools 
“second to none.” 

God bless you for your devotion to the 
cause to which you have dedicated your 
lives. 


Proposed Civil Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


or GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 
Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, April 16, Georgia's able 
distinguished young Governor, Hon. 
Ernest Vandiver, testified before a sub- 
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committee of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary in opposition to the so- 
Called civil rights bills now pending 
before that body. 

Governor Vandiver's sincere and elo- 
quent presentation in behalf of the great 
rank and file of the people of Georgia 
Constitutes a masterful declaration of, to 
use his words, the “mutual respect and 
Common determination of Georgia people 
to fulfill Georgia’s needs with Georgia 
resources within the framework of Geor- 
Sia authority.“ The facts and figures 
Which he cited stand as irrefutable proof 
Of the impressive success which the State 
of Georgia is achieving in giving Georgia 
People of both races what he appropri- 
ately termed “the real civil rights—the 
Tight to be secure with knowledge—the 
tights which can be felt, used, tasted, 
enjoyed and enriched.” 

Governor Vandiver has thus made a 
significant contribution toward greater 
Understanding of the problems, pro- 
grams, attitudes and aspirations of the 
Citizens of Georgia and the South; and 

appeal for the rejection of “the ma- 

t growth of sectional hatred, envy, 

and jealousy which permeates most of 

these bills” should be convincing to all 
Who will read it with an open mind. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that his statement be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 

RD, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
Of the House Judiclary Subcommittee, per- 
mit me to express to you gentlemen my 
®ppreciation for extending me the courtesy 

appearing before your subcommittee. 

&m aware of the fact that you are now 

ipleting studies on a number of proposals 

ding before you and that you will file your 
shortly with the full committee. 

It would be presumptuous of me today to 

the fine legal point sof these pro- 
Posals, their content, their history, and their 
Benesis, I will leave this area to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Mr. Charles J. Bloch, 
guished attorney and recognized con- 
mas uten! authority, who has accompanied 
© here and who will speak to you at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 
sane Bloch has appeared before many com- 
ttees of Congress in the past and I am 
is a man who is known to many of you 
the Personally or by reputation. He is 
tu Pot er of the splendid book on consti- 
as law States“ Rights—The Law of the 
Zand, In addition, he is a past president 
— Bar Association, a past chair- 
er or the Georgia Judicial Council, a for- 
tthe der of the State board of regents 
© university system of Georgia, a former 
chairman of the Bibb County Democratic 
— committee, a member of the State 
hot Ocratic executive committee, and a 
soe of many other posts of responsibility 
honor 


It is to him that I will leave the task of 
ting an analysis of the purely legal 
broad constitutional issues inyolved in 

Ra ed legislation, 
125 ther, it shall be my purpose to convey 
You in very general terms some of the 
ty which is held by the people of Geor- 
Tegarding the harsh nature of some of 
to iit civil rights proposals. And 
Gur orm you of the very grave doubts in 
Sth ei as to their constitutional validity, 
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I shall not at this time trace the history 
of our country or of our constitutional de- 
velopment other than to say that Georgia 
was one of the Original Thirteen Colonies, 
the representatives of which met to forge the 
bonds which link us in common union. 

I shall not go into the fact that Georgia 
Was one of the first States to adopt the 
Constitution and did so even before the 
addition of the precious Bill of Rights. 

But I shall point with pride to the herl- 
tage we share as Americans, the acute prob- 
lems which beset us in all areas of our 
country and the almost absolute necessity 
that these difficulties be approached with 
patience and understanding. 

And I add with emphasis that patriotic 
Americans of good will must look for solu- 
tions to these problems, not by locking 
horns as some would have us do, but by 
locking arms, determined to find through 
faith and hard work satisfactory answers 
within the framework of State authority 
and conditions and practicalities as they 
actually exist, not as we would fancy them 
to be. 

We cannot find these answers by de- 
stroying the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

We cannot find these answers by destroy- 
ing the reserved rights of the several States 
and by concentrating more and more gov- 
ernmental power in Washington. 

We cannot find these answers through the 
enactment of dangerous, misnamed, civil 
rights legislation which, in its cunning pro- 
visions, destroys more rights than are 
created. 

From what I have read, there are three 
major proposals now pending in the Con- 
gress which may be summed up by refer- 
ence to the Johnson bill (S. 499), the seven- 
point administration bill (H-R. 4457 and 
S. 942, S. 955, and S. 60), and the so-called 
liberal bills, as exemplified in HR. 3147 
and 8. 810. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, speaking the overwhelming 
sentiments of the people of Georgia, I must 
inform you of their deep concern over these 
bills. Not over their alleged objective of 
reinforcing the rights of any American citi- 
zen, but over what they would do to our form 
of government, if enacted, and the shambles 
in which they would leaye constitutional 
processes. 

These proposals are all negative in their 
fundamental aspects. 

They seek to suppress symptoms by in- 
timidation instead of offering concrete pro- 
grams of tangible benefit designed to solve 
the problems which exist in like measure 
all over this land of ours. 

Rights cannot be secured when power is 
granted to commit an injustice in the name 
of justice. 

Rights cannot be secured by a government 
of men or through the naked force of the un- 
sheathed bayonet or the butt of a rifie. 

The protection of the civil rights of our 
citizenry lies not in the enactment of a 
welter of confusing, contradictory and un- 
constitutional laws but in a strict adherence 
to the constitutional guarantees, processes 
and prohibitions which already are the law 
of the land and which, without question, 
are adequate to meet every requirement of 
those who are concerned about protecting 
the rights of the American people. 

Let the sacred Bill of Rights stand—it 
can't be improved upon. 

Allow me here to make this observation. 

Last year when the overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic Congress was elected, the pundits and 
“seasoned observers” predicted that this Ist 
session of the 86th Congress was going to be 
composed of a bunch of wild-eyed, long- 
haired Members who were going to pass, at 
Te SER ee APP RE EDOS DE Cree 
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Coming as your membership did, fresh 
from the grassroots of America, I doubted 
that this conclusion was either accurate or 
Justified. 

Every responsible citizen with whom I have 
talked in my State and in others is proud 
and happy over the fact that this Congress 
has not turned out to be irresponsible as 
many misjudged it might and that the legis- 
lative process in this country still is sound 
and that the best interests of the great rank 
and file of the people come first and fore- 
most. 

It is for the great rank and file of the peo- 
ple of Georgia that I speak. 

I do not attempt to speak for the small, 
almost single, handful of professional agita- 
tors that invade every State from time to 
time to stir up trouble and strife and to 
profit from the misery and misfortunes of 
others without contributing a single con- 
structive suggestion for improving their lot. 

It is with a high degree of satisfaction that 
I tell you, Georgians of both races have shown 
good judgment in not falling victim to the 
siren songs of extremist agitators. 

We are making progress. 

Free of meddling and outside interference, 
it will continue. 

There is mutual resnect and a common 
determination among all our people to fulfill 
their needs with Georgia resources within 
the framework of Georgia authority. 

For over a decade now it has been the pol- 
icy of the State government to equalize and 
to improve educational, welfare, health, em- 
ployment, economic, and other opportunities 
for all our people. 

Colored citizens have shared heaviest in 
these new benefits. 

Permit me to emphasize that Georgia lead- 
ership pushed this policy to successful cul- 
mination in our State, not because of any 
external compulsion, but because we consid- 
ered it right from every standpoint, 

All Georgians, regardless of varying shades 
of political opinion, Iald aside their differ- 
ences and put their shoulders to the Wheel. 

As a result, every citizen benefited from 
this spirit of self-sacrifice and cooperation. 
Manifold progress, far beyond our fondest 
dreams, was the result. 

The achievement of which we are most 
proud in Georgia is the $300 million school 
building program carried on by State and 
local communities, the majority of which 
Was made possible through financing of the 
State school building authority. 

During the period July 1, 1952, to July 1, 
1958, 150 county school systems and 36 in- 
dependent systems saw their school plants 
transformed in many cases from rundown 
shacks to the most modern structures. 

For your information, the breakdown on 
funds was approximately, as follows: State, 
$162 million; local participation, $5 million; 
100 percent local, $100 million; Federal, $29 
million. 

In Georgia, we have in the public schools 
654,592 white children and 305,819 colored 
children. 

Teaching them, we have 23,286 white 
teachers and 9,943 colored teachers. 

There is equalization of facilities and 
equalization of teachers’ salaries with equal 
pay for equal experience and academic 
qualifications. 

Since its creation in 1952 the Georgia State 
School Building Authority has underway or 
completed 481 new school plants, 354 addi- 
tions to existing plants, 166 remodeling proj- 
ects, all of which represent a total of 
10,234 instructional units, costing $1624, 
million in State funds. 

This does not include other similar struc- 
tures built with purely local funds or Federal 
money in impacted areas. 

It no doubt will interest you to know that 
of the total, over 50 percent went to provide 
entirely new buildings for colored children 
though the percentage of colored to the 
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total population is only slightly over 30 
mt. 

Additions and remodeling were confined 
largely to plants serving white children. 

In Georgia, Gentlemen, we have solved and 
are solving our statewide school housing 
problem to the satisfaction of both races. 

Our efforts must continue unchecked. 

Nothing must be allowed to distract us 
from the task at hand. 

Georgia is giving her people the real civil 
rights—the right to be secure with knowl- 
edge—the rights which can be felt, used, 
tasted, enjoyed, and enriched. 

Neither race wishes to give up its build- 
ings, its autonomy nor its teachers. 

Steady advancement in job opportunities, 
personal incomes, housing, and other mean- 
ingful benefits accruing in everyday living 
is the Georgia civil rights program. 

Now, in conclusion, let me recall here an- 
other day in our history when reason gave 
way to passions of the hour. 

During the period of Reconstruction which 
followed the war between the sections, a 
series of laws were enacted so base that no 
American can read them now without a 
sense of shame. 

It is regrettable that there are some strik- 
ing parallels between them and some of the 
proposals of the present day, not as harsh, 
perhaps, but just as contrary to the language 
of the Constitution and just as inconsistent 
with the public welfare. 

The Reconstruction era is referred to by 
historians as “the Age of Hate.” 

It was a time of hysteria in which the 
President, himself, for the sole crime“ of 
upholding the Constitution was tried for im- 
peachment and acquitted by a single vote. 

It was a time not unlike the last few years 
when no sooner was one harsh measure of 
oppression penned than another and a 
harsher one was joyously brought forward to 
punish a prostate people, 

While all those about him lost their heads 
there was one man who kept his. 

President Andrew Johnson's courage, right- 
ness, patience and ability as a fighter foiled 
the conspiracy against himself, against the 
Presidency and against the Constitution. 

While a man of moderate background—of 
the people—Johnson was better steeped in 
constitutional tradition than any other Presi- 
dent save, only his predecessor. For, in real- 
ity, Johnson's fight was Abraham Lincoln's 
as the latter's policies just prior to his tragic 
death had invoked the wrath of the radicals 
both in his cabinet and in Congress. 

Johnson's first message, delivered Decem- 
ber 5, 1865, contained one of the best state- 
ments of constitutional philosophy ever writ- 
ten by a President. 

The Constitution, he sald, formed the chart 
for his policies, adding Its authors intended 
the American Union to last as long as the 
States themselves might last“ and that “the 
hand of Providence was never more apparent 
in mundane affairs than in its framing and 
adoption.” 

The government thus established, he 
wrote, is a limited government and so is 
every State government a limited govern- 
ment.” The States, with proper limitations 
of their powers, are essential to the life of the 
US. Constitution. The assent of the States 
gave vitality to the Union, and “the tu- 
ity of the Constitution brings with it the 
perpetuity of the States; their mutual rela- 
tion makes us what we are, and in our po- 
litical system their connection is indissoluble. 
The whole cannot exist without parts, nor the 
parts without the whole. So long as the 
Constitution of the United States endures, 
the States will endure. The destruction of 
the one is the destruction of the other.” 

President Johnson thus explained his views 
of the mutual relations of the Constitution 
and the States because they made plain the 
principles upon which he had sought to over- 
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come the “appalling difficulties” which con- 
fronted him. 

Lincoln's successor declared: “It has been 
my steadfast object to escape from the sway 
of momentary passions, and to derive a heal- 
ing policy from the fundamental and un- 
changing principles of the Constitution.” 

It is one of the blessings of our history that 
this brave man did not die without complete 
vindication for his stand in defense of our 
form of government. j 

The life and dedication of this man of 
courage who placed his whole future and 
being in the scales of public conscience are 
an inspiration for those of us today. 

Let us reject the malignant growth of sec- 
tional hatred, envy, and Jealousy which 
permeates most of these bills. 

Most of them are nothing but the moves of 
political chess players in the game of partisan 
politics. 

And, the warning flag is hoisted high for 
all to see that this beloved country of ours 
is confronted with a far more serious threat 
than that presented by what the peoples of 
other nations might think of us because we 
do not destroy our institutions and strike 
down the reserved rights of the States. 

This struggle is but one facet of the ever- 
present, underlying Communist plan to 
divide and conquer. 

Instead of representatives from various 
States of our Nation being here today arrayed 
one against the other, instead of you and I 
spending our time discussing whether or not 
more legislation, punitive to the South, will 
be enacted, I suggest to you that we stand 
side by side as our forefathers did in 1776 
and in other times of crisis when our Nation 
has been challenged. 

I suggest to you that together we should be 
investigating the real genesis of this punitive 
legislation. 

I suggest to you that we should be saying 
to the Communists in America and in Russia 
or wherever they may be: “You shall no 
longer in this beloved America of ours array 
brother against brother, group against group, 
and race against race.” 


Berlin Medical Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr: WILEY. Mr. President, I believe 
my colleagues are well aware of the fact 
that, despite overwhelming evidence that 
the Western allies will continue to stand 
alongside our friends in Berlin, many 
people in West Germany and in Western 
Europe generally seem to require con- 
stant reassurance as to our intentions. 
This nervousness is quite understandable 
on the part of those who are most imme- 
diately exposed to the tensions created 
by Soviet belligerence. 

For this reason, I am glad that we are 
in a position to underline the firmness of 
our stance by pointing to a few recent 
developments concerning Berlin. A 
week or more ago, there was heartening 
news that one of our major manufac- 
turing firms had embarked upon a pro- 
gram of plant expansion in that great 
German city. Now we have notice of an 
event which again emphasizes our con- 
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fidence and that of the West Berliners 
in the future of their city. 

Plans for a new medical and teaching 
center for the metropolis were made pub- 
lic at a meeting of the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Foundation in Berlin last Tuesday- 
It will be remembered that this nonprofit 
binational foundation, concerned with 
broadening the cultural life of the city, 
was established in 1955 at the request 
of no less a person than John Foster 
Dulles. Two years ago, it carried to 
completion the building of a modern 
conference hall in Berlin. Now it is 
concerning itself with the need for med- 
ical facilities in a city where no new hos- 
pitals have been constructed for over 35 
years. 

The United States will share almost 
equally with the city of Berlin in pro- 
viding the funds for this great new med- 
icalcenter. When completed, the center 
will provide room and the most modern 
facilities for an estimated 1,200 patients 
and 300,000 outpatients. 

Obviously, we are backing up our words 
with deeds that concretely express our 
confidence in the continued freedom of 
West Berlin. Moreover, these deeds are 
concerned primarily with improving the 
well-being of all the people in the city. 
What a significant contrast between this: 
humanitarian concern and the saber- 
rattling of the Soviet Union and its East 
German satellite. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Department of State press 
release concerning the Berlin medic 
center be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

BERLIN MEDICAL CENTER 

At a meeting of the Benjamin Franklin 
Foundation in Berlin April 21, designs anå 
plans for a modern teaching center for 
Berlin were made public. The design, which 
provides for all the newest features of ® 
medical treatment, teaching, and research 
center, was developed by Arthur Davis of 
New Orleans with associated architects 
Moreland Griffith Smith of Montgomery, 
Ala., and Franz Mocken of Berlin. 

The group of buildings will, when com- 
plete, provide room for approximately 1,208 
patients and the most advanced examina- 
tions, therapeutics, teaching, X-rays, and 
operating facilities of the modern medical 
center, and will also provide for an esti- 
mated 300,000 outpatients. 

The funds for this project will be pro- 
vided by a joint arrangement with the De- 
partment of State and the city of Berlin. 
Stage I, which will be a self-contained op“ 
erating unit, is expected to be completed bY 
early 1961. The cost will be approximately 
$15 million. The funds for stage I from 
mutual aid will be somewhat under $7 mil- 
lion and, from the city of Berlin, some- 
what more than $7 million (in Deutsche- 
marks). The first stage, with building to 
be begun this year, will be a unit of ap- 
proximately 600 beds with related services. 

The second stage, which is planned to 
provide double the number of hospital beds 
with a variety of supporting facilities, 18 
being planned as a part of the total project 
for construction shortly after the first stage 
is completed, s 

This program, which is a part of the con- 
tinuing long-term interest of the U.S. GOV- 
ernment in the security and welfare of Ber- 
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lin, developed out of conversations between 
the American Ambassador to Germany, 
David K. E. Bruce, and the mayor of Berlin, 
Willy Brandt, who recently visited the 
United States to discuss this and other 
Problems with appropriate American of- 
The plans were the results of the 
Urgent need for medical facilities in a city 
Where no new hospitals have been pro- 
vided for more than 35 years. It is designed 
to strengthen the medical teaching facilities 
Of the Free University of Berlin which are 
not adequately equipped and which are not 
Well located for coordinated teaching and 
research. 
The Benjamin Franklin Foundation, 
Which is exercising leadership in developing 
Program and design and in handling 
the financing for the project, was established 
1955 with the main purposes of con- 
Structing a modern conference hall in the 
city of Berlin, which was completed in 1957. 
The foundation, which has broad purposes 
related to the enhancement of the cultural 
life of the city of Berlin, is a nonprofit or- 
tion incorporated in Berlin under the 
Ww p of Leon K. Chatelain, Jr., of 
ashington, D.C., a noted American archi- 
4 The other members of the foundation, 
Americans and 4 Germans, are: 
or Albert I. Edelman, a lawyer in New 


Mr. Bruce Baird, a Washington, D.C. 
banker. 

Mr. Hugh Stubbins, a Cambridge, Mass., 
architect. 


Mr. Howard S. Eichenbaum, a Little Rock, 
Ark. architect. 
ee Otto Busack, of the Office of the Ber- 
Senator for Economics and Credit. 
that Gustav Schneevoigt, of the Office of 
ing. Berlin Senator for Building and Hous- 
$ Mr. August Weltzien, former Berlin Sen- 
tor for Finance. 
8 Hans Busch, a high official of the 
EEN Germany. Federal Properties Minis- 
m work is carried on by the foundation 
of Close collaboration with the authorities 
8 the city of Berlin and the Department of 
te in Washington. A number of leading 
Medical consultants have helped develop the. 
Plans, „including Dr. Russell Nelson of the 
ohns Hopkins University Hospital, Dr. Paul 
J of the Berlin city government, Dr. 
ack Mazur of the National Institute of 
Health, Dr. Basil MacLean of the Blue Cross 
Association, and others. 
Ps Benjamin Franklin Foundation was 
blished in 1955 at the request of the 


ATA. the architect of the century by the 

lain Both Ralph Walker and Leon Chate- 

Ins &re past presidents of the American 
titute of Architects. 


Good Advice for Americans Going Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


IN OF NEW YORK 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 
Mr. 


KEATING. Mr. President, as a 
170 Supporter of programs formal and 

Ormal—which promote face-to-face 
ts between Americans and our 
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world neighbors, I view the oncoming 
vacation season for Americans abroad 
with some apprehension. All too often, 
some of our citizens traveling overseas 
have, by their unthinking conduct, lost 
friends for our country. Nor, indeed, 
have all Members of Congress been en- 
tirely free from responsibility in this 
regard. 

It is true, undoubtedly, that the image 
of the loud American tourist fomenting 
anti-American sentiment abroad has 
been overemphasized But it is impor- 
tant for us to keep that problem in mind 
and it is vital that each citizen who 
travels abroad be alerted to the dangers 
involved, 

In a recent editorial published in each 
of his three newspapers which are pub- 
lished in suburbs of Rochester, N.Y. 
Andrew W. Wolfe dispensed some com- 
monsense advice for American travelers. 
Going beyond the ordinary comments 
on vacationers, Mr. Wolfe counseled each 
person to ponder the responsibilities he 
carries on overseas travels. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this fine editorial, 
which deserves wide reading, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTER TO THOSE GOING ABROAD 

All you need to do is-go to à supermarket 
or the drugstore and you'll meet someone 
who’s just about to go abroad, just got back, 
or who's got a friend, or neighbor or relative 
who's planning an overseas trip. 

The statistics on travel to other countries 
and continents planned for this Summer 
are fantastic—numbering into the millions, 
The weary travel agencies with unbelieving 
looks on their faces, tell you there's never 
been anything like this. 

It's fun to think of all these Americans 
off, to enjoy themselves in foreign lands, 
clambering about ancient cities with en- 
thusiasm, and often with terrifying disre- 
gard for life and limb. 

But there's a serious side to all this travel. 

Por many of us it’s long been an article 
of faith that travel is vital to international 
friendship and to the understanding of 
other nations. This summer these touring 
Americans can go a long way toward prov- 
ing this hopeful assumption—or they can 
prove it’s all wet. + 

These travelers can learn much of other 
lands—and perhaps more importantly they 
can teach other peoples much about 
America. We think that the caricature of 
the sloppy arrogant American careening 
through Europe in his huge car, serenely 
confident of himself, has been overdrawn. 
On the one hand we've seen quite, soft- 
spoken Americans do infinite harm overseas, 
and we've seen loud, slaphappy ones make a 
lot of friends for us. 

The problem is more complicated than 
superficial appearances or manners, import- 
ant though these can be. 

Basically, we think everyone going abroad 
should sit down for just a few minutes and 
devote a little serious thought to the fact 
that while abroad he or she will carry a 
weight of responsibility. One doesn't have 
to behave like an ambassador, but you must 
realize that you will be Judged as represent- 
ing your nation. 

You don’t have to take yourself too ser- 
fously, but let's hope that each of you in 
your own way can add a little plus quality 
to our relations with friends abroad. 
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Bonneville-Central Valley Power 
Intertie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the 
Bonneville power intertie hearings, con- 
ducted 2 weeks ago—April 8 and 9—by 
the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, have 
been followed with great interest in Cali- 
fornia, Federal and State agencies, de- 
fense installations, and local public dis- 
tricts are eager potential customers for 
the surplus Bonneville project secondary 
energy that could be sent south over a 
common carrier transmission intercon- 
nection with the Central Valley project 
at Shasta Dam. 

One result is that a resolution has 
been introduced in the State legislature 
to request the Secretary of the Interior 
to withhold action on a proposed exclu- 
sive intertie contract with the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. These facts are covered in 
the Sacramento Bee in an editorial pub- 
lished on April 11 and a news article pub- 
lished on April 15. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have both these items printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the 8 (Calif.) Bee, Apr. 11, 
] 
OBLIQUE ATTACK 

The proposal to sell surplus Bonneville 
power to the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. pre- 
sents the threat of a back-door evasion of 
the Federal law granting public agencies 
preference in the purchase of Government 
power. 

Under the terms of a tentative agreement 
between the Pacific Gas & Electric and the 
Bonneville Power Administration the en- 
ergy would be sold to the privately owned 
utility and transmitted to California over 
3 the California~-Oregon Power 
The matter is of extreme interest to public 
agencies in California and to the State of 
California, which will be in a position to 
use the power in operating its State water 
plan. 

The proposed contract with the Pacific 
Gas & Electric would block the State and 
public agencies from obtaining the power 
directly from the Federal Government and 
put a private power company “on the toll 
gate,” pointed out by U.S. Senator Cram 
ENGLE, of California. 

The intent of the Federal preference law 
would be thwarted. 

What the Federal Government, by any 
manner of reasoning, should do is to con- 
struct a transmission line to link up the 
Bonneville plant on the Columbia River 
with the Central Valley project at Shasta 
Dam. 

This would make it possible for Federal 
and State agencies, defense installations and 
public districts to buy the power directly 
from the Government. 
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Such an arrangement would be in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the Federal reclama- 
tion law. 


[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, Apr. 15, 
1959] 


Detar Is Uncen IN BONNEVILLE, Pactric Gas 
& ELECTRIC Co. Power TIE 

A resolution introduced today In the legis- 
lature by Assemblyman Jerome R. Waldie 
(Democrat, of Contra Costa County), calls 
upon Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton 
to withhold action on a proposed contract 
between the Federal Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration and the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. to tie in Pacific Gas & Electric Co, facil- 
ities in California with Federal power facil- 
ities in the Pacific Northwest. 

The Waldie resolution, Assembly Joint 
Resolution 31, asks for the delay to enable 
a committee of officials of California, Ore- 
gan, and Washington and the US. Senate 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion to complete investigations they have 
underway. 


The Blight of Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 199 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the April 
21 issue of the Washington Daily News 
discusses in a most comprehensive and 
enlightening manner a recent statement 
by Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon- 
orable Robert Anderson, which deals 
with inflation. 

In all the discussion of inflation and 
the disastrous effect it is having on our 
economy, I cannot recall a more clear 
analysis than that given by the Secretary 
in which he illustrates one of the major 
causes of inflation. 

The editors of the Washington Daily 
News pointedly answer those who say 
“we are unduly alarmed” with the com- 
ment: 

There is no way for anyone to beat in- 
flation. Like a blight over the land, or a 
plague engulfing a population, it ultimately 
damages 


and sickens all it touches, 


For those who believe a little infla- 
tion will not be harmful the Washington 
Daily News has this forceful statement 
to make: 

There is no way to survive inflation except 
to stop it. 


A little inflation is just as disastrous 
as a little war. Neither is intended to 
do much damage, but eventually both a 
little inflation and a little war reach 
points where they cannot be contained 
ithe peas and everyone gets hurt, badly 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the excellent editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe BELICHT OF INFLATION 

Treasury Secretary Anderson, speaking 
yesterday in New York, used a little story to 
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show how the Government creates inflation. 

He said he had a visitor in his office who 
obviously didn't understand why Govern- 
ment borrowing helps kick up the price of 
everything everybody buys. So the Secre- 
tary said this to the visitor: 

“Now suppose I wanted to write checks of 
$100 million starting tomorrow morning, but 
the Treasury was out of money. If I called 
up a bank and said, ‘Will you loan me $100 
million at 3½ percent for 6 months if I send 
you over a note to that effect?’ the banker 
would probably say, “Yes, I Will.“ 

“Where would he get the $100 million with 
which to credit the account of the US. 
Treasury? Would he take it from the ac- 
count of someone else? No, certainly not. 
He would merely create that much money, 
subject to reserve requirements, by crediting 
our account in that sum and accepting the 
Government's note as an asset. When I had 
finished writing checks for $100 million the 
operation would have added that sum to 
the money supply. 

“Now certainly that approaches the same 
degree of monetization (creating money) as 
if I had called down to the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing and said, ‘Please print 
me up 8100 million worth of greenbacks 
which I can pay out tomorrow.“ 

The obviously startled visitor at once said 
he would be against printing the greenbacks. 
Because it would cheapen the value of all 
the money already in circulation. He should 
be against this kind of Government borrow- 
ing, too, because it is the same thing. 

It is this monetary inflation (pumping 
artificial credit into the banking system) 
which over the years has led to a spiraling 
of wages, prices, and living costs, with spe- 
cial interests and pressure groups scrambling 
to gain advantages at the expense of others. 

This seriously has affected the Govern- 
ment's credit, eroded the value of the peo- 
ple's savings and weakened confidence in our 
currency. 

There is no way for anyone to beat in- 
flation. Like a blight over a land or a plague 
engulfing a population, it ultimately dam- 
ages and sickens all it touches. 

There is no way to survive inflation ex- 
cept to stop it. 

First step in stopping it Is for the Gov- 
ernment to quit spending money it does 
not raise in taxes—and to use some of its 
tax revenues every year to reduce the na- 
tional debt. 

Our Government has adequate tax reve- 
nues to pay for defense and pay interest and 
amortization on the debt. But it does not 
have a bottomless barrel of money to pay 
now for even many desirable undertakings 
that might prove supportable later. 

We can no longer suffer demagogs to de- 
lude us that the Government can appropriate 
money it does not have to provide us com- 
forts and security. The printed money they 
spend robs us of what we earn and save, 
and thus adds to our insecurity. 

The wealth of our Nation is only what 
people produce. The capital to build our 
industries and services is only what people 
save. The common defense for which our 
Government was created can be provided 
only by taxes people pay. 

“This country can,” said Secretary An- 
derson, “have a bright economic future— 
it can have it without inflation. 

“This country cannot have an enduring 
bright economic future with inflation.” 

That is the overriding issue before the 
country and Congress at this moment. 

“Should we impair either military secur- 
ity or economic growth in our efforts to 
achieve both,” said Mr. Anderson, "we shall 
have failed our trust.“ 

And lost both. 
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Report on Small Business Administra- 
tion’s Courses in Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23,1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as @ 
member of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, I am familiar with the 
numerous activities of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration which was con- 
verted into a permanent Federal agency 
by the 85th Congress upon recommenda- 
tion of President Eisenhower. 

One of SBA’s most interesting activi- 
ties is its program of management and 
research assistance. Administrator 
Wendell B. Barnes, his associates, and 
the staff of the SBA are to bé congratu- 
lated for trying to help and encourage 
small businesses and industries through- 
out the country in this way. We need to 
do much more, but progress is being 
made. In my own State of New York 
this program has been helpful to many 
hundreds of small business operators, 
and its popularity is growing with each 
year, 

Administrator Barnes has given me & 
report and description of this activity. I 
ask unanimous consent that this report 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Growth of the Small Business Administra- 
tion's Management and Research Assistance 
Division is highly gratifying to the Agency. 
The activity has extended to every State and 
to Hawali and Puerto Rico. 

Starting with two exploratory courses in 
the school year 1954-55, the program in man- 
agement education has grown to 155 adminis- 
trative management courses for the year 
1958. Only owners or managers are eligible- 
These courses, cosponsored by the Small 
Business Administration but actually offered 
by universities, colleges, and high schools, 
already have reached more than 14,000 
owners of small businesses. 

These owners pay $35 to $50 each for their 
course and they spend an average of 2 hours 
in classrooms 1 night a week for 8 to 10 
weeks. For the first hour the speaker 1 
either a professor, businessman, banker, ac- 
countant, management engineer or govern- 
ment official. During the second hour, lec- 
tures give way to discussion, much of which 
is exchanged between the participants them- 
selves. One of the great values of the courses 
is this exchange of practical information. 

As a result, two things are happening. 
First, educational institutions are now offer- 
ing depth courses In specific subjects, such 
as the use of records for purposes of more 
profitable control. Second, many who have 
attended the classes are forming what might 
be called alumni associations with monthly 
or quarterly meetings which bring the busi- 
nessmen-students back together for further 
discussion on subjects of current interest 

One important reason for the success 
this program is that the subject matter, 
which is determined locally and usually bY 
an advisory committee covers only adminis- 
trative management, No attention is paid 
to problems of operation. 
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Though the Small Business Administra- 
tion cosponsors the courses, the academic and 
Anancial responsibilities are assumed by the 
educational institutions offering the courses. 
Costs to the schools, for speakers, teachers, 
Classroom rentals, etc., are covered by the 
tuition payments from students. 

Some of the subjects covered include long 
and short term capital needs, policy organ- 
ization and control, competition, human re- 
lations, operating at a profit, planning for 
growth, and many others. 

At the conclusion of the courses, there are 
Commencement programs and, in some 
Schools, diplomas are awarded. The Small 
Business Administration and the cooperating 
institutions have kept close watch on evalua- 
tion forms which graduating students are re- 
quired to fill out. These questionnaires in- 
dicate that 85 percent of the students have 
found the courses to be “good” or “excel- 
lent.” A large majority found the courses rel- 
evant. or vital to their own interests and 
Management problems. 

Taking New York State, for example, we 
find that 22 education institutions have co- 
Operated with SBA in this program and 43 
separate courses have been put on, Grad- 
uates number approximately one thousand. 
The fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, will 
yon this activity greatly increased in New 

rk. 

The University of California in Los 
Angeles offers 42 different courses. It re- 
Guires attendance at a general introductory 
course before businessmen can take the more 
advanced followup courses in financing and 
Management. UCLA has started extension 

in several California areas. The 

University of Oklahoma is spreading its 

Courses and the University of Pennsylvania 
Planned extensions for this year. 

Classes average about 25 students, rang- 
ing from 15 in Seattle to 40 in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, The courses strike at manage- 
8 problems in which owners of small 

Usinesses have had the least training or ex- 
Perience, The goal for this program is 10,000 
Courses a year. Considering that there are 
More than 7 million small business owners, 
the Small Business Administration feels this 

is quite modest. 


* 


National Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


wet. WILEY. Mr. President, we recall 
N t, in 1956, the Congress enacted the 
41 dna! Highway Act to establish a 
eco mile network of roads throughout 
€ country. 
A a national program, it entailed one 
925 the longest range jobs of planning and 
nstruction ever undertaken in this 
Country, 
m Oday this roadbuilding program is 
pro ouble. Unfortunately, the age-old 
blem of “How do we pay the bills?” 
no cropped up again. As things look 
wien the highway program—if financing 
asures are not provided—may be seri- 
ously curtailed in the coming years, 
According to Harold Plummer, chair- 
Man of the Wisconsin State Highway 
hig ission, the lack of funds in the 
hway trust fund will result in serious 
nt of roadway construction 
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work in Wisconsin. Throughout the Na- 
tion, this is also true. 

According to the 1956 act, the Inter- 
state System was scheduled to be com- 
pleted in 13 to 15 years. Accordingly, 
State highway departments geared their 
operations to that schedule. 

Under the original plans, Wisconsin 
was scheduled to receive an apportion- 
ment of Federal aid for the Interstate 
System for fiscal year 1961 an amount 
of $26 million; and for 1962, $23 million. 

According to Chairman Plummer, re- 
cent estimates by the Department of 
Commerce indicate that, unless Congress 
acts to provide additional funds for the 
Interstate System, Wisconsin may re- 
ceive nothing for 1961 and only about 
$5 million for 1962. 

We recognize that this indeed repre- 
sents a serious problem; not only in Wis- 
consin but in a great many other States 
of the Nation. In addition, it represents 
a cutback in our efforts to provide safer 
highways for commercial and pleasure 
traffic throughout the country. Too, 
such a serious cutback in highway con- 
struction will have serious economic re- 
percussions in terms of loss of jobs, hold- 
ing down community development pro- 
grams, and a number of other adverse 
effects on the economy. 

Today I received from Mr. Harold S. 
Gillette, vice president of the Gil- 
lette Publishing Co., publishers of 
Roads and Streets, an open letter to the 
Congress of the United States. This let- 
ter outlines what the editors of Roads 
and Streets feel will be some of the seri- 
ous repercussions if Congress fails to act 
to keep the road construction program 
moving forward as originally planned. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
open letter printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
(By the editors of “Roads and Streets,” na- 
tional publication serving the highway 
industry) 

Two and a half years ago the US. Con- 
gress—after months of penetrating investi- 
gation—drafted one of the most far-seeing 
internal improvement p the Nation 
has ever witnessed. We refer to the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956, which put into 
being a sound, long-range national highway 
program. We believe that the roadbuilding 
program created by that measure (and 
strengthened by the act of 1958) was an ad- 
mirable combination of reason and inspira- 
tion. It was a clear recognition of the ex- 
pressed desirè of the American people for a 
safe, up-to-date system of interstate high- 
Ways. 

That program is now in danger of being 
seriously violated. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has reported 
that because of existing financial limitations, 
$214 billion authorized for the 41,000-mile 
system of national interstate and defense 
highways for fiscal year 1961 cannot be ap- 
portioned to the States this summer, as origi- 
nally planned. Furthermore, of the $2.2 bil- 
lion authorized for the following year, only 
$500 million may be apportioned. 

The object of this editorial is to call this 
problem to your attention and to point out 
what will be the inevitable result if cor- 
rective legislation is not enacted soon. 
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DO NOT BREAK FAITH WITH STATES 


The effect on some State highway programs 
would be immediate. In fact, the interstate 
program would grind.to a stop first in those 
States which have progressed the fastest and 
made the best record of quick and efficient 


use of the Federal funds. The first to be 


penalized would be those States which Con- 
gress has repeatedly commended for their 
progress—Ohio, California, Florida, New York, 
Louisiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, and 
others, 

Engineers would have no choice other than 
to shut down major interstate projects. 
Strips of pavement in some sections would 
le half completed, a silent testimony to in- 
difference. Rights-of-way cleared through 
urban areas and homes already emptied of 
families preparatory to construction would 
stand a witness to apathy. 

These are very real possibilities. 

A delay of 1 year's interstate apportion- 
ment would produce, not just 1 year's delay 
in specific projects but close to 2, It is im- 
possible to Just drop such construction proj- 
ects and pick them up again without losing 
momentum. The nature of the work, sea- 
sonal limitation, advance planning, and the 
machinery of State contracting procedures 
are such that if Congress fails to assure the 
1961 apportionment this summer highway 
departments would lose close to 2 years of 
production as a minimum, 


FORTY-PERCENT DROP IN CONTRACTS FORESEEN 


The effect of such a curtailment on the 
roadbullding industry would be rapid and 
tragic, Objective statistics indicate that a 
cutback in Federal aid for the Interstate Sys- 
tem from $2% billion to nothing this year 
and from 62.2 billion to $500 million next 
year will force contract awards downward in 
a dismaying plunge. The Bureau of Public 
Roads foresees a 40-percent drop in contract 
awards starting next fall. 

The uninformed may assume that the Fed- 
eral-aid program has produced & surplus of 
work which could be shaved down for a year 
without any real harm to the industry. 

This is not true. The big program has just 
begun to reach the construction stage in 
volume and the highway contracting indus- 
try is still working at only 64 percent of its 
capacity. Competition for existing jobs is 
aggressive, with a national average of 6.5 
contractors bidding on every project. 

This is not an industry in which a few 
huge firms dominate the field, The vast ma- 
jority of America’s thousands of contractors 
who do highway work head small organiza- 
tions of men with s skills, 

We agree with Gen. Louis W. Prentiss, 
executive vice president of the American 
Road Builders Association, that any cur- 
tailment of the national highway program 
would produce very real economic distress 
in the industry. And it would shake the 
confidence of these hardy businessmen in 
Congress’ intentions of maintaining a long- 
range, balanced, soundly financed highway 
construction program. ' 

“Tt will not be so easy, a second time, 
to find men who are willing to invest their 
money in roadbuilding capacity in the ex- 
pectation of finding a place in an expanded 
program,” General Prentiss points out. 

The same might be said of the support- 
ing industries. Equipment producers and 
materials suppliers have just begun to make 
the sales necessary to keep their plants on 
a reasonable level of production. It was 
only a few months ago that Life magazine 
ran a full feature story revealing the plight 
of people in Peoria, Hl., where the liveli- 
hood of so many families engaged in con- 
struction equipment production depends 
upon the continuity of the highway pro- 
gram. The same may be said for numer- 
ous other communities throughout the 
country. And some of these cities are al- 
ready in depressed areas, 
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EFFECT ON LABOR 

To put an unnatural stop to the inter- 
state program would be to kill jobs in areas 
already suffering from unemployment and 
would stifle the come-back many equip- 
ment factories have just begun to achieve. 

What about the effect on thousands of 
men and women whose livelihood is in 
highway construction work? Here is where a 
recession in the industry would be most 
painful. The Department of Labor has esti- 
mated that a billion dollars’ worth of high- 
way construction produces employment for 
63,750 men per year on the project itself 
and another 78,750 men per year off the 
site. Cancellation of the scheduled 82½ 
billion apportionment this August and over 
$2 billion next summer would produce a 
loss of 641,250 man-years, according to one 
conservative estimate. This would ripple 
through the entire one-seventh of the na- 
tional economy which lives directly or in- 
directly off of highway transportation. 

It is unbelievable that the Congress would 
permit that kind of distress. 

These are the hard facts that cause the 
roadbuilding industry concern. We recog- 
nize that although some of the problems 
which a curtailment of the interstate pro- 
gram would create are problems of the road- 
building segment of the American business 
community, the effect goes far beyond this 
industry. We have confidence that Con- 
gress is interested in the welfare of every 
single segment of our economic life, large 
or small. 

In the case of the national highway pro- 
gram, so many other Americans are affected, 
aside from those engaged directly in road- 
building or equipment manufacturing, or 
materials production, that we feel we speak 
for a far greater number of Americans. 

EFFECT ON COMMUNITY PLANNING AND 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


What about the disruption of community 
planning? In many of the citles you repre- 
sent, Mr. Congressman, urban renewal proj- 
ects are intimately tied to the location and 
completion of proposed expressways. In 
every city where an interstate freeway is de- 
layed this fall by lack of Federal funds, mu- 
nicipal planning for numerous other allied 
projects—such as new schools and housing 
projects—will be thrown out of gear. To 
delay the construction of these expressways 
would be to hang a cloak of uncertainty over 
the fate of many other community projects. 

What about the expansion plans of private 
enterprise? One of the remarkable develop- 
ments in the national highway program has 
been the desire it has created for small and 
medium industries to seek sites adjacent to or 
near points of access to Interstate System 
highways. The Nation needs all the indus- 
trial expansion it can encourage—to stimu- 
late greater tax revenue, to provide greater 
employment. A delay in completion of new 
interstate roads means a loss in much needed 
revenues and a loss in local employment. 


FOUR THOUSAND LIVES EACH YEAR AT STAKE 


And most important, what about the cur- 
tailment of safety benefits which we know 
flow from the completion of modern high- 
ways. Safety engineers have testified that 
the opening up of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways would mean 
a saving of 4,000 lives- a year from traffic 
accidents. The early beginnings of the 
interstate program—creating modern high- 
way segments two and one-half times safer 
than ordinary highways—has just begun 
to bring a small drop in the national traffic 
fatality statistics, according to the National 
Safety Council, 

Who would want to delay the interstate 
program for & year, for any reason, if so many 
human lives were at stake? 

This is the picture which, we hope, you as 
Congressmen will grasp, and in so doing, 
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exert the leadership so sorely needed to carry 
the national highway program through a 
period of disagreement over interim financ- 
ing measures. In the light of these sobering 
facts, some financing plan, even if temporary, 
must be enacted. 

Too much is at stake to permit the inter- 
state highway program to falter even for 1 
year for lack of temporary financing. 


In Memory of Daniel A. Reed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a very eloquent letter from 
a former pupil of our greatly esteemed 
late colleague, the Honorable Daniel A, 
Reed, which I am happy to submit for 
the Recorp, of this great man: 

In Memory or Da NHL. A. REED—A Max I 
WILL NEVER FORGET 


(By Frederick E. Emmons) 


When I read the nationwide announc- 
ement that the Honorable Daniel A. Reed, a 
U.S. Congressman for 40 years, had passed 
to the Great Beyond, my memory went back 
more than half a century to an autumn day 
in my senior year at Cornell. I was walking 
across that beautiful campus as the Septem- 
ber breezes were rustling the rapidly chang- 
ing maple leaves and the ever-blowing west- 
erlies were ruffling the blue waters of Lake 
Cayuga far below to the west. 

As I approached the library the chimes 
were ringing out the “Vesper Song” from the 
lofty tower far above me. Sometimes even 
today in my dreams I still hear them. After 
all these years I would not trade with any- 
one. I stopped for a moment when a voice 
called out to me: “Hey, big fellow. Wait a 
minute.” I turned and saw big Dan Reed, 
our new football coach. 

“Why aren't you down at football prac- 
tice?" he asked. 

“I don't want anything more to do with 
Cornell football after my experience in my 
freshman year,” was my reply. A 

“What was that?” Dan asked. 

“Tl tell you. I went out for the freshman 
team and played on the first eleven every 
afternoon, without missing a day, although 
at the time I was waiting on table for my 
board, taking care of a professor's furnace, 
and some other duties for my room on the 
third floor; and every Friday night typing 
a book, “The Clays of New York,” for another 
professor, at 25 cents an hour. 

“In spite of my daily practice and my 
enthusiasm for the game, and being the 
biggest man on the team, when the inter- 
class game was played to determine the 
championship between the sophomore and 
freshman classes, I was relegated to the 
benches and neither I nor any other non- 
fraternity player got into the game, although 
many substitutes, good, bad, and indifferent, 
were called into the game. As a result the 
bench warmers did not get their class 
numerals. 

“Then and there I declared: No more foot- 
ball at Cornell for me.“ 

As Coach Dan listened to my story, he 
smiled and said: “I can hardly blame you 
for your attitude. You come out for prac- 
tice. I'll see that you get a square deal.” 

The next day I appeared for practice. He 
tried me at guard and tackle, After a good 
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workout he called: “Emmons, Go run 
around the field until I tell you to stop.” 

The teams left the field for the locker 
rooms and showers. The practice continued. 
Twilight began to fall. The teams left the 
field for their own locker rooms but no one 
called to me to stop. I continued to lope 
along as best I could. Twilight lengthened. 
The players came out and then the coaches. 
Dan saw the shadowy figure across the field. 

“Hey, you. What are you doing?” I came 
up to them. “I was trying to run until you 
would call me to stop.” He laughed as did 
all the other coaches. I'm sorry. I forgot 
all about you. Go on into the showers. 
You've done enough for today.” I had. As 
they walked away laughing, I could only 
grunt a thanks, 

That settled me with Dan“ Reed. He 
gave me every consideration. He used me 
in every game but one. Later in Philadel- 
phia for the annual Thanksgiving game with 
University of Pennsylvania, a game we had 
rote won in 11 years, I recall Dan’s pep 

“Fellows. We have been coming here for 
11 years. They have always put us in the 
coldest room in this bullding. We usually 
froze to death before we even got into the 
game. Maybe that is why we lost. I don't 
think so. We just didn’t play the game 
as we could. Now you're going out to win 
for the first time. I know you can do it. 
Let me see what you are made of and if I 
have done my job as coach.” 

It was snowing as we shivered and went 
out on the field. We were determined to 
show Dan and those guys that Cornell could 
win. The game was tough and uncertain. 
It was nearing the middle of the second half. 
I was worried, that once more I would lose, 
as I had to play in this game or forget a 
Cornell “C.” Suddenly Dan called for me 
to get into the game. “Now let me see what 
you can do.” He knew that if he had not 
called me into the game I never could win 
my letter. 

Cornell won, Dan Reed had kept his word 
With me. As sometimes I look at the little 
gold football with my name and a red 
enamel C.“ and the old red turtieneck 
sweater, now little more than a rag, as it 
was worn during all the passing years by 
two sons, both graduates of Cornell and 
both called back to lecture there, I think of 
Dan Reed. How could I forget a man, later 
to be a friend for all my life. If it had not 
been for Dan Reed I doubt if I would have 
recelved my first job as teacher of Latin 
and football coach, then principal of a city 
high school, because the president of the 
board of education wanted a man who could 
coach football, then high school coach to 
win New York championship. All through 
those 25 years ending in a city school super- 
intendency, Dan Reed was always interested 
in my success. Those years with more than 
40 summers in world educational travel gave 
me a life that has been the envy of mare 
than one educational friend. I am sure 
that Dan Reed's record at Cornell would 
show that he lived up to the motto on the 
arch at the entrance to the campus: 80 
enter that thou mayest become more learned 
and thoughtful.” 

When he graduated back there in 1898, 
the year I entered, he must have passed 
through that same arch on his way to a life 
of service in the legal profession and many 
years In the Halls of Congress. As he looked 
up at the arch he must have read: “So de- 
part that thou mayest become more useful 
to thy country and mankind.” 

Surely those who have known him and 
his career of honest, square, sometimes stub- 
born ideals, will agree with me that in 
Daniel A. Reed, God made s “Man to match 
our mountains.” 
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Soviets Report Rise in Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF. OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consert I insert in thé Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD two 
news items from the April 14, 1959, issue 
of the Christian Science Monitor, relat- 
ing to the Soviet rise in production in 
the first quarter of this year. 

When we consider that Allen Dulles, 
Director of the Central Intelligence 


, Agency, recently reported that our own 


Tate of industrial progress is averaging 
& little more than 3 percent a year, we 
can understand more of the significance 
of these startling production increases 
on the part of Soviet Russia. 

We, in this country, seem to be giving 
Priority these days to higher and stiffer 
interest rates, which actually stifle con- 
sumption and production. It may be 

„ as some have charged, that this 
makes the rich richer and they are able 
to invest more in speculative stocks to 
become still richer, but it is a sad de- 
Velopment for the overall economy of 
the United States, for it causes economic 
distortions. 

The sad fact is that our economic 
growth is far behind what is needed to 
take care of the expanded population. 
As a result, we are having increased 
crime, increased poverty, increased fail- 
ures among homes and businesses, and 
Soviet Russia continues to make enor- 
mous strides. In the opinion of many 
trained economists, if Soviet Russia 
Makes the strides in the next 10 years 
that that nation has made in the past 
decade, and we do not increase our own 
economic growth, our Nation will be far 
outstripped in the battle for industrial 
Supremacy. I surely hope that this will 
not be the case. 

The articles are as follows: 

“Soviers Report RISE OF 11 PERCENT IN 
PRODUCTION 

Moscow.— The Soviet Government has re- 
Ported that in the first quarter of 1959, So- 
Viet Industry produced 11 percent more than 
in the same period of 1958. 

A communique issued April 13 by the 
Central Statistical Administration sald the 
Plan for Industrial production was overful- 
filled by 5 percent during the first 3 months 
Of the year. 

The communique asserted that, notwith- 
Standing introduction of a shorter working 
day in the coal mining, steel, and some other 
Industries, labor productivity measured in 
Output per worker increased by 7 percent in 
the first quarter of this year as compared 
With the corresponding period of last year. 

Here are the figures of output given for 
the first 3 months of this year for a number 
Of basic items: pig iron, 10,500,000 metric 
tons; steeel, 14,500,000 tons; rolled steel, 11,- 
400,000 tons; iron ore 22,600,000 tons; coal 
126 million tons; petroleum 29,800,000 tons; 
electricity 56,800,000 kilowatt-hours. 

While painting a general picture of suc- 
cess, the communique also noted that pas- 
Senger-automobile production fell in the first 
8 months of this year to 84 percent of last. 
The drop was charged to a model change- 
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over. Truck production was slightly below 
that of the first quarter for last year—by 
nine-tenths of 1 percent, 

Window-glass output fell by 2 percent, 
while there were some production failures 
noted in the chemical industry, the chemi- 
cal-equipment industry, and the electrical- 
equipment industry. 


Sovrer GAINS TOLD 


The Soviet Union continues to gain on the 
United States in the production of four basic 
industiral Items: steel, coal, petroleum, and 
electric power. 

The U.S.S.R. still produces less than half 
as much steel as the United States and 
slightly less than one-third as much petro- 
leum and electricity. It produces nearly half 
again as much coal as the United States 
currently mines. 

These conclusions emerge from analysis of 
the latest statistical report issued by the 
Soviet Government in Moscow April 13. 

FIGURES GIVEN 

The dynamic aspect of the production com- 
petition between the two nations consists in 
the fact that despite rapid American recovery 
from the recent recession and recent new 
peaks of output in American industry, the 
Soviet Union continues year after year to 
increase steadily its output of basic indus- 
trial commodities. Taken over a long period, 
the Soviet Union continues to creep up on 
the United States in output of these com- 
modities, 

The Central Statistical Administration in 
its regular quarterly report on Soviet eco- 
nomic progress gave figures on the output 
of many items during the first 3 months of 
the current year. These give a first oppor- 
tunity since the demise of the U.S. recession, 
which put the United States at a disad- 
vantage in comparisons, to see how the two 
countries stack up in important economic 
fields. 

Here is the picture in current rates of out- 
put and also, for comparison, the situation 
in 1955: 

Soviet production as a percentage of U.S. 
production: 
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Petroleum: 
21 
32 
27 
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Mr. Kean a Good Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as a fellow New Jerseyan, I 
am indeed proud of the signal honor 
which has come to one of our outstand- 
ing citizens. I refer to Secretary Flem- 
ming’s appointment of former Repre- 
sentative Robert W. Kean to organize a 
White House conference to consider the 
problems of the aging. Our preoccupa- 
tion with world crises abroad cannot 
blind us to one of the great problems 
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facing us on the domestic front: the 
needs of our senior citizens. I therefore 
think it most fitting that the man on 
whose shoulders this great responsibility 
will rest is one who has devoted 20 years 
to public service. His record of accom- 
plishment will give new hope to all our 
aging citizens. 


I compliment Secretary Flemming on 
his splendid choice, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have an editorial from the 
Asbury Park Evening Press of Tuesday, 
April 21, 1959, printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. KEAN A Goop CHoice 

Secretary of Welfare Flemming made an 
excellent choice when he appointed former 
Representative Robert W. Kean to organize 
a White House conference to consider the 
problems of old age. During his 20 years in 
the House of Representatives Mr. Kean be- 
came recognized as an authority on social 
security and he is well equipped to handle 
this arduous and important assignment. 

The lengthening of the average lifespan is 
adding each year to the percentage of our 
people who have reached that time of life 
vaguely defined as old age. Many of them 
are beset not only with financial problems 
but with the maladjustments that so often 
arise when age forces upon us drastic changes 
in our mode of life. For when the passing 
years prevent a citizen from following the 
pursuits in which he has engaged there de- 
velops a need for new interests and new as- 
sociations. And the development of such 
interests and associations has become one of 
our most pressing social problems. 

Mr. Kean's long experience in the House 
of Representatives and his record as an au- 
thority on social security make him an Ideal 
choice to organize the proposed White House 
conference. When he was defeated in his 
bid for the Senate last year there arose the 
fear that his valued services would be lost. 
Fortunately, his new assignment erases this 
fear. 


AFL-CIO Legislative Department Analy- 
sis of Provision in McClellan Amend- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23,1959 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an analy- 
sis of the provisions in Senator McCiet- 
LAN’s amendment, prepared by the AFL- 
CIO legislative department, 


There being no objection, the analy- 
sis was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AFL-CIO LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT ANALYSIS 
OF PROVISIONS IN SENATOR MCCLELLAN’s 
AMENDMENT 
This amendment undertakes to regulate 

the internal operations of unions in great 

detail. It largely destroys the historic con- 
cept of a union as a voluntary association. 

Even if the premise were accepted that 

unions should no longer be treated as vol- 
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untary assoclations—a premise the AFL-CIO 
rejecte—the particular provisions of their 
amendment are unreasonable. 

Handled in an ambiguous and almost hid- 
den way in the amendment is the matter 
of admission to union membership. Prob- 
ably few members of the Senate realized 
when they voted that this amendment had 
any provision on this subject, for it is found 
at the very end in a section revising certain 
definitions in the Kennedy bill. As its final 
provision, however, the amendment defines 
“member” as including “any person who 
has fulfilled or tendered the lawful require- 
ments for membership,” It is not clear what 
this provision means. Apart from this 
amendment, no Federal law prescribes “law- 
ful requirements” for union membership. 
A proviso to section 8(b)(1)(A) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act provides that that section shall 
not impair the right of a labor organization 
to prescribe its own rules with respect to the 
acquisition or retention of membership 
therein,” 

Whether this amendment is intended to 
overturn this long established legal doctrine 
and require unions to admit all applicants 
is not clear. Senator McClellan's original 
bill, S. 1137, did, in its main portion (sec. 
101(2)) specifically require unions to admit 
all qualified applicants, but this amend- 
ment treats the subject with deliberate am- 
biguity and hides it in a section on defini- 
tions. i 

If this definition means anything—and 
it certainly was inserted for a purpose—it 
is to open unlon membership doors to all, 
including some persons completely repug- 
nant to the majority in the union. For 
example, some unions today bar from mem- 
bership known Communists or other totali- 
tarians. This aendment would negate that 
bar. It would likewise compel unions to 
admit convicted felons, even those whose 
crime was against the union such as em- 
bezzlers, and known company spies. 

Section 101(a)(2) provides that every 
member of any union shall have the right 
to express “any views” or opinions regarding 
any matter respecting the union without 
being subject to penality, discipline, or in- 
terference of “any kind” by the union. 
Under this provision a union member who 
advocates a wildcat strike in violation of the 
union contract cannot be disciplined by the 
union. Neither can a member who advo- 
cates that the union follow the Communist 
Party line. 

This is an invitation to union leadership 
to be irresponsible. Not only would wildcat 
strikes be increased because of lack of dis- 
ciplinary power but, in order to avoid po- 
litical repercussions by vociferous irrespon- 
sible minorities some union officials might 
well abandon mature restraints in collective 
bargaining and demand conditions which 
could lead to disruption of peaceful labor- 
management relations. 

Section 101 (a) (3), entitled “Freedom of 
Assembly,” declares that union members 
shall be entitled to meet with other mem- 
bers for the purpose of exchanging views 
and reaching decisions with respect to any 
matter pertaining to the unions without 
being subject to penalty, discipline or in- 
terference of any kind by the union. 

At first glance this language appears in- 
nocnous yet it would appear to protect such 
activities as forming a caucus within a lo- 
cal union to promote disaffiliation from its 
internetional and affiliation with a rival 
union—a clear invitation to intraunion dis- 
putes disruptive of peaceful union-manage-~ 
ment relations. While persons are, of course, 
entitied to carry on such activities they are 
hardly entitled to carry them on within 
and as members of the union they are pre- 
paring to desert. 

Again, the bill's language seems to protect 
the right to function within a union, even 
of a group which seeks the unions’ dissolu- 
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tion—perhaps at the instigation of an em- 
ployer. Surely a union should be allowed 
to expel such dissident and traitorous ele- 
ments. 

Section 101(a)(6) lays down certain safe- 
guards against improper disciplinary action. 
It provides that no member of a union may 
be fired, suspended, expelled, or otherwise 
disciplined by the union except for breach 
of a published written rule or the organ- 
ization, and that disciplinary action may not 
be taken unless the member has been (A) 
served with the union constitution and by- 
laws which must incorporate the safeguards 
of this bill; (B) been served with written 
specific charges; (C) given a reasonable time 
to prepare his defense; (D) afforded a full 
and fair hearing; and (E) afforded a final 


‘review on a written transcript of the hear- 


ing by an impartial person or persons. This 
latter provision In effect requires outside 
arbitration, since it provides that the impar- 
tial person or persons shall be either agreed 
upon by the union and the accused or des- 
ignated by an independent arbitrator or 
mediation association or board. It brings the 
doctrine of compulsory arbitration, which the 
Congress has repeatedly rejected in labor- 
Management relations, into the internal 
operations of a trade union. 

This provision reflects total ignorance and 
disregard of the nature of union disciplinary 
proceedings. Automatic suspensions after 3 
months dues delinquency is common union 
practice, but it is made criminal by this bill. 
Often disciplinary ‘proceedings are usually 
wholly informal, and result in nothing more 
serious than a reprimand or a fine of not 
more than $5 or $10. The requirements for 
a written transcript and a review by out- 
side arbitration would, because of the ex- 
pense, mean that unions could not act at ail 
except in the most serious cases. 

The most serious consequence which can 
conceivably result to a union member even 
from expulsion from a union is that his job 
opportunities will be adversely affected. 
However, the National Labor Relations Act 
now provides, in section 8(a)(3), that if a 
union member is expelled for any reason 
other than for nonpayment of dues, the 
union may not seek his discharge. 

The provision that a union may take 
disciplinary action only for breach of a pub- 
lished written rule can have fantastic results. 
Probably few unions have a published writ- 
ten rule against murder, or even against em- 
bezzlement. 

Section 101(a)(7) provides any candidate 
for union office, or his agent, the right to 
inspect and reproduce membership lists, not 
regarding the fact that the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill already provides adequate protection for 
the democratic rights of candidates to so- 
licit the membership for votes. The pro- 
vision in the McClellan amendment does not 
protect the union again a pro forma candi- 
date who is in reality a company spy or a 
Communist agent, who pretends to union 
candidacy for the sole purpose of obtaining 
the membership list for more nefarious pur- 
poses. Less damaging, but nonetheless a 
problem to legitimate unions, would be the 
lack of protection for its membership rolis 
from the pro forma candidate whose only 
purpose was to sell the list to commercial 
agents who now regularly and unsuccessfully 
seek such lists for sales purposes. 

The enforcement provisions of the bill are 
as extreme as the substantive. Section 102 
proyides that any officer or agent who 
“through use or abuse of authority * * * or 
otherwise wilfully interferes or attempts to 
interfcre with the exercise by any member of 
any right protected under the amendment 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than 2 years, or both.” 
Thus any officer presiding at a local union 
meeting who undertakes to rule any speaker 
out of order will do so at the risk of fine and 
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imprisonment. The amendment also pro- 
vides in section 103 that the Secretary of La- 
bor may bring suit in Federal court to 
prevent or redress violations of the bill's pro- 
visions. 

Section 101(a)(1) provides that every 
member of a union shall have equal rights 
and privileges within such organization. 
This would outlaw the provisions, custom- 
ary in union constitutions, that a candidate 
for union office must have been a member 
for a year or two. 

What consequences it would have, cannot 
be foretold. The Kennedy bill itself abun- 
dantly protects the rights to vote and run 
for union office, subject to reasonable quali- 
fications uniformly imposed. Certainly 
unions, like all democratic organizations, 
should have the right to impose conditions 
for qualification for office seekers. 


Hungarian Puppets at the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate the illogical situation 
where representatives of the Hungarian 
puppet regime at the United Nations are 
permitted to participate fully in the de- 
liberations of the U.N. General Assem- 
bly, although their credentials have not 
yet been accepted or rejected. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a letter I received from the Committee 
for Collective Security, 90 John Street, 
New York. : 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMITTEE FOR COLLECTIVE SECURITY, 

New York, N.Y., April 9, 1959. 
The Honorable Hvon Scorr, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Drar Senaron Scorr: Under the present 
procedure of the United Nations the dele- 
gates to the General Assembly take their 
seats with the privilege of debating and vot- 
ing before their credentials have been ap- 
proved by the Credentials Committee which 
has not been reporting until the end of 
the session. A case in point involves the 
delegates representing the Hungarian puppet 
regime whose credentials have been neither 
accepted nor rejected by the Credentials 
Committee. Nevertheless they are permitted 
to sit In the Genera lAssembly and to debate 
and vote on all issues, including the yalidity 
of their own credentials. 

It is illogical and indefensible that the 
Hungarian delegation, or any other delega- 
tion, should have the right to vote unless its 
credentials have been approved. A situa- 
tion might arise when such a delegation 
might cast the deciding vote on an important 
resolution. The legality of such a yote might 
subsequently be challenged by a member 
state and be referred to the International 
Court of Justice for adjudication. Regard- 
less of whether the credentials of the repre- 
sentatives of the Hungarian puppet regime 
should be accepted or rejected or whether 
they should be permitted to enter the debate 
in the General Assembly, they should cer- 
tainly not be allowed to vote unless their 
credentials are approved. The General As- 
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sembly should take immediate steps to cor- 
rect this illegal and dangerous procedure. 
COMMITTEE FOR COLLECTIVE SECURITY, 
GOODHUE LIVINGSTON, Jr., 
Chairman, Policy Committee. 


Revised Marine Rules End Drill Brutality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article 
written by Mr. Homer Bigart which ap- 
Peared in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, April 12, 1959: 


Revise Marine RULES END DRILL Bau- 
TALITY—PoLICY SINCE DEATH MARCH Puts 
STRESS ON PERSUASION 

(By Homer Bigart) 

Parats Isuanp, S. C., April 9—On a dark, 
Moonless April night 3 years ago, Sgt. Mat- 
thew C. McKeon, a drill instructor, led a 
Platoon of Marine rookies on a disciplinary 
march into a tidal creek. Six drowned. 

Sergeant McKeon was convicted of negli- 
gence and drinking in barracks. The Ma- 
rine Corps undertook a rigorous Investiga- 
tion of its recruit training methods, Steps 
Were taken to eliminate sadism and brutality 
in a system that seemed shockingly harsh 
to the Nation. 

The changes at Parris Island boot camp 
since the uproar over the McKeon incident 
have appalled some ‘veterans of the Corps. 
For although the depot commander, Maj. 
Gen. Robert Burnstone Luckey, insists that 
the corps was not stampeded into basic 
changes in the Marine training philosophy, 
he has sternly suppressed practices offend- 
ing against human dignity. r 

For example, an instructor can no longer 
slug a recruit. Nor can he inflict mass 
Punishment. There will be no repetition of 
the death march of April 8, 1956. 

Today the drill instructors, all of them 
Sergeants, speak like psychiatrists. One 
hears them discuss a recruit’s poor hostility 
control and antisocial attitudes. 

A depot order forbids them from touch- 
ing the person or clothing of a recruit, 
either directly or by use of a material ob- 
ject except when correcting the recruit’s po- 
sition, correcting his movements, fitting or 
Correcting the arrangement of his clothing 
or equipment, conducting a lawful examina- 
tion or inspection of his person. 

This corrective touching must be gentle, 
for the order goes on to say that “any frac- 
ture, concussion, contusion, abrasion, or 
welt upon a recruit shall be considered 
Prima facie evidence of excessive force.” 

Hazing is also banned. Activities specifi- 
cally prohibited include: 

“Causing recruits to run unnecessarily up 
and down ladders or in and out of buildings. 

“Causing recruits to ingest more food 
and/or beverages than their normal require- 
ments. 

“Causing recruits to ingest any paper or 
Other foreign matter not commonly used as 
food for human consumption. 

“Causing recruits to march or dill with 

ast in pockets or pack. 

“Causing recruits to participate in an 
assault against each other. 

“Causing recruits to inflict unnecessary 
Pain upon themselves or to collide unneces- 
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sarily with physical objects such as causing 
them to run against a wall. 

“Causing recruits to stand in unnatural 
positions for undue length of time such as 
doing wall bends'.“ 

NO MORE CONTRIBUTIONS 

In the old days, a drill sergeant needing 
money occasionally invited a recruit to con- 
tribute. But the new order says: 

“No permanent personnel shall relate to 
any recruit any tale, story, or incident, 
whether or not true, indicating infinancial 
distress or a need for funds for himself, his 
family, or any other permanent personnel.” 

With all these new restrictions, the drill 
instructor would seem as defenseless as a 
scoutmaster with a party of truants. 

He can't find release in swearing: Placards 
in the messes inveigh against profanity, and 
this makes conversation difficult. 

He may, if sufficiently provoked, upbraid 
his charges as “hoods” and “bums.” But 
he must watch his adjectives: nothing 
stronger than “doggone.” 

A crowd of sergeants at the drill instruc- 
tors school insisted they could mold the 
recruits by persuasive leadership. 

“Thumping (beating a recruit) Is a lazy 
man's way of doing it,” said Acting Gunnery 
Sgt. James B. Southall. “We must be patient 
and persuasive and teach by repetition.” 

“It’s like training a dog,” said another 
sergeant, midly. 

Candidates for drill instructors are put 
through a 5-week course so tough that until 
recent, fewer than half of them passed. Now 
the attrition rate has dropped from 52.5 
percent to 39.6 percent, following an order 
last September stiffening the requirements 
for assignment, 

HEAVY DRINKERS BARRED 


Depot psychiatrists had found that candi- 
dates suffering from situational difficulties 
brought about by extreme financial problems 
were apt to lack the inner harmony neces- 
sary to become an effective instructor. 

Consequently, the corps directed all com- 
manding officers to rule out men who had a 
record of habitual fallure to meet financial 
obligations as well as heavy drinkers and 
those with an unhappy family life. 

Other new requirements call for emotional 
stability and reliability: The absence of any 
traces of immaturity as shown by a record 
of unauthorized absences, offenses involving 
moral turpitude or negligence in the per- 
formance of duty. 

The candidates must have demonstrated 
ability to conduct close order drill and pos- 
sess a strong, clear voice unhampered by any 
heavy accent. 

There were 41 men in the present drill 
instructor's class when it began. The sver- 
age man was 27 years old, had completed 8 
years in the Marines, and was married, with 
children. Slightly more than 75 percent had 
combat experience in Korea or World War II. 

This class is in its third week. Already 
8 of the 51 have been declared unsuitable 
for drill instructors by the depot’s psychiatric 
observation unit. “Immature and quite lack- 
ing in judgment,” said the notation on one 
card 


“Excitable and ineffective; has a history 
of many neuropathic complaints and lacks 
motivation,” said another. 

“Little hostility control and a possible mal- 
treatment risk,” said a third. 

THE JOB IS EASIER 


But once he gets through the course, the 
new drill instructor finds his job easier in 
some respects than in the days of Sergeant 
McKeon. 

Today there are three drill instructors as- 
signed to a recruit platoon instead of two 
as in 1956. This gives the drill instructor 
more off-duty time to spend with his family. 
Housing is better. Also, the worst goof-ofis 
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among the recruits have been segregated in 
a motivation platoon. 

Fat recruits always bruise the hostility 
control of a drill instructor, but these, too, 
have been segregated. They are put in a 
conditioning platoon, fed on a stark diet of 
1,500 calories and subjected to two steam 
baths a day and 4 to 5 hours of weightlifting, 
swimming, and calisthenics. They are 
trained by drill instructors handpicked for 
understanding and patience. 

“They come from overindulgent homes, 
but have a good background,” one Instruc- 
tor explained. They are rather like a baby, 
crying, moaning, and groaning the first few 
days. But later we have to slow em down,” 

In the “strength platoon,” where weak- 
lings are segregated, there are more ma- 
lingerers and “sickbay commandos,” the in- 
structor said. 

“They have had no physical exercise in 
their lives, no sport whatsoever, and most 
of them come from the city,” he explained. 

Finally, there is a “proficiency platoon” 
for slow learners who are barely literate or 
know little English. 

The segregation of these problem units 
has eased the drill instructor's task. 

General Luckey wants to lighten it still 
further by improving the preliminary 
screening of applicants at recruiting sta- 
tions. 

He has asked Washington to Increase the 
minimum age for recruits from 17 to 18. 

“The 17-year-old kid is a little too young, 
a little too immature,” he explained. 

To stiffen the screening, Dr. Charles Her- 
lihy, head of the depot psychiatric unit and 
a lieutenant commander in the Navy, cau- 
tioned recruiters to eliminate “potential 
risks” when the following traits were noted: 

“Marked inability to accept and respond 
to authority. 

“Stormy emotional response to stress, 
eg. blowing up in temper tantrums or 
rages; frequent crying spells and/or moodi- 
ness or depression; childish view of the re- 
sponsibilities of people in the applicants’ 


age group. 

“Inability to measure up to the demands 
of situations or to maintain sustained per- 
formance commensurate with the applicant's 
abilty; e. g., frequent job shifts, fired from 
jobs, school failures. 

“Marked effeminate mannerisms or char- 
acteristics, noncompetitiveness, no dates or 
rarely, excessive concern with health. 

“Marked self-isolating tendencies, quar- 
relsomeness and pugnaciousness, suspicious- 
ness of others and their motives, inability to, 
participate in group activities; notable ec- 
centricity of appearance, speech, manners, 
etc. 

RECRUITS INTERVIEWED 


To a group of educators from the New York 
area, Dr. Herlihy explained that all recruits 
were interviewed by the psychiatric unit 
upon arriving at Parris Island. 

“The interview lasts from 2 to 24 minutes 
per man,” he said. “The aim is to spot 
evidences of immaturity, of poor hostility 
control, of poor social attitudes.” 

As part of the interview, recruits are asked 
to draw a picture of a person. From this 
drawing, Dr. Herlihy said the unit could 
learn much about the recruit'’s “internal 
harmony” by finding out “how people look 
to him.” 

He recalled one case: a “benign, passive 
youngster” who drew a nude woman with a 
dagger protruding from her back. 

“Unconscious factors at work here,” said 
Dr. Herlihy, “We never did reach his layers 
of hostility, He lasted only 2 weeks and 
was sent home.” 

PHILOSOPHY IS THE SAME 


Between 16 and 20 percent of recruits are 
suspected on the basis of the first interview, 
he said. They are ordered back for a second 
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interview, at which most are cleared. The 
discharge rate is currently 414 percent. 

“One in 300,” he said, is admitted directly 
to the psychiatric ward as already unsuit- 
able for service, One in 500 goes to Naval 
Hospital, Charleston, as a really mentally 
sick person.” 

Parris Island is the reception depot for 
recruits east of the Mississippi. They stay 
here 12 weeks for physical hardening and 
basic training. 

“We enforce harsh discipline, but allow 
nothing that degrades or physically upsets 
any youngster,” General Luckey said. “No 
drill instructor touches them. We would 
court-martial and relieve him in 2 seconds 
if we caught him doing it. 

“But the basic philosophy of Marine train- 
ing hasn't changed much. We take kids 
who don't have the slightest conception of 
discipline and make them into guys you 
can take to war. 

“We weren't stampeded by the McKeon 
incident. The changes we made were sensi- 
ble. We're turning out recruits the Marine 
Corps wants—and doing the parents a hell 
of a big favor.” 


The Peril of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. RAY. Mr, Speaker, I place in the 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the New York Daily News for April 22 
and the coupon which accompanied the 
editorial. The editorial and the coupon 
are a forceful reminder and suggestion 
for action with respect to inflation. 

THE PERIL or INFLATION 

“This country can have a bright economic 
future; it can have it without inflation. 

“This country cannot have an enduring 
bright economic future with inflation.” 

That statement was made in New York 
Monday by Secretary of the Treasury Rob- 
ert B. Anderson, at the annual Associated 
Press luncheon. 

Mr. Anderson thus pinpointed inflation as 
the No. 1 domestic threat to this country’s 
continued soundness and prosperity. We buy 
that analysis. 

The News for years has been doing its best 
to keep readers alert to the peril of infla- 
tion—the continuous shrinkage of the dol- 
lar's buying power, because of Government 
extravagance and deficit financing, wage in- 
creases not geared to increases in produc- 
tivity, unjustified price boosts, and public 
apathy toward most or all of such things. 

It is encouraging to see the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration fighting inflation to the best of 
its ability, and with some success. Up to 
now, at least, the Democrat-controlled 86th 

hasn't got up the gall to defy the 
President's solemn w. against crazy 


spending programs. 

We'd like tó report in this connection that 
our colleague, the Chicago Tribune, also has 
been warring on inflation for years. 

The Tribune’s latest offensive in that war 
is now in progress. It consists of a series 
of articles on what inflation has done in post- 
World War I Germany, post-World War II 
Italy and France; and present-day Egypt— 
and on what creeping inflation has done to 
millions of Americans and can do to almost 
all of us if it is allowed to creep far enough, 

The things inflation does are all bad, ruin- 
ous. And economists who think inflation can 
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be held to a creep and kept from jumping 
to a gallop have been proved wrong time and 
again. 

Along with these articles, the Chicago Trib- 
une has printed coupons which readers op- 
posed to inflation could clip and send to their 
Senators or Representatives in Congress. 

Some 65,000 of these have streamed already 
Into the offices of Illinois’ two Senators 
Everett M. DIRKSEN, Republican, and PAUL H. 
DoucLas, Democrat—to say nothing of addi- 
tional thousands sent to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. 

Below we print a replica of the coupon run 
by the Chicago Tribune. If you are worried 
about the rack and ruin to which inflation 
can drive you and/or your children, you 
might clip the coupon and send it to your 
Representative or one of your Senators. 

“Dear : People in many countries 
have been ruined or impoverished by inflation 
caused by excessive government spending. I 
am worried about inflation in the United 
States and depreciation in the value of the 
dollar. If our Government keeps spending 
more than it takes in, we certainly will have 
more inflation and prices will keep on going 
higher. 

“If this happens 
My savings will be worth less 
My insurance will be worth less 
My pension will be worth less 
My bonds will be worth less 
My income will buy less 
| | My social security will buy less. 

“I hope that you will vote only for essen- 
tial expenditures, and against waste and ap- 
propriation bills favoring special interests. 
If we are to survive as a strong nation, we 
must avold further inflation. Let's keep the 
dollar sound. 


“Sincerely, 
(Signature — — 
„Street and No. — 
r r . 


The Farm Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following comments which were sent 
to me by Mr. W. J. Brake, of Lansing, 
Mich., regarding the farm situation. 
Since Mr. Brake is an active member of 
the National Farm Grange, I felt his 
comments were worthy of being brought 
to the attention of all Members of the 
House. 

It is not practical to let farmers compete 
on an economically pure free enterprise sys- 
tem when all other segments of the economy 
have various alds such as tariffs, minimum 
wage hours legislation, and all the various 
devices to aid that particular segment. 

Nor it is practical to subsidize farmers 
so that they can produce cheap food for 
consumers. 

With a number of commodity organiza- 
tions the grange has worked out details of 
plans which would enable commodity groups 
to handle their own surpluses with a mini- 
mum of Federal funds. These plans are 

more practical than those we have seen in 
operation for the last 30 years. 
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The major function of Government Is to 
protect its citizens from aggresssion, eco- 
nomic as well as physical. Farmers have 
suffered from an economic problem, and 
I do not feel that Government can solve this 
problem and protect farmers by merely say- 
ing, “Let supply and demand rule,” when 
since the second bill passed by Congress to 
the present we have continually sought to 
circumvent the law of supply and demand 
for other segments of our economy. 


National Budget Can Be Balanced 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. RIEHLMAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Syracuse 
(N.Y.) Post Standard of April 22, 1959, 
entitled “National Budget Can Be Bal- 
anced”: 

NATIONAL Buporr CAN BE BALANCED 

Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is 100 percent right on the need for a 
balanced budget to stop inflation, 

Further, there is good evidence that he 
has the support of most of the country’s 
people. 

They will do their part to stop the endless 
rise in prices that is making the dollar 
cheaper year after year. 

They know there is nothing in it for them 
but grief and an eventual lower standard 
of living. 

Secretary Anderson, speaking Monday be- 
fore the Associated Press meeting in New 
York, called not only for a balanced budget, 
but also for financial policies that would 
produce a surplus. 

Even more effective, he hit those who say 
a little inflation is good for the country. 
Deficit spending, he pointed out, Is similar 
to debasing the money of the country by 
printing press methods. 

It adds to the money supply by creating 
larger amounts of credit. 

„ There are several reasons why the Eisen- 
hower administration can expect support 
of the country’s people in balancing the 
budget. 

First, President Eisenhower has been an 
advocate from his first year in office of two 
great national goals—a military defense sec- 
ond to none and a healthy, strong economy 
at home. 

He has always had the support of the peo- 
ple in these alms because they recognize 
them as sound and right. 

Second, the people of New York State— 
as a cross section of the Nation—bluntly 
showed their opposition to further price rises 
in their opposition to Governor Rockefeller’s 
new tax program based ahnost entirely on 
the need for money to meet advancing costs. 

This same opposition has been noted in 
other parts of the Nation. 

Third, there has been a distant softening 
of the spending proclivities in Congress. 
Leaders both of the Democratic Party in con- 
trol, and the Republicans, haye quietly op- 
posed heavy spending. 

There are no loud, repeated calls for deficit 
spending in either the Congress or the coun 
try, except perhaps in the military feld 
where there is discussion of whether the de- 
fense program is adequate. 
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The country’s people, not the Congress or 
the administration, hold the secret of bulld- 
ing up prosperity in the Nation. 

They can do it without adding to a na- 
tional deficit by means that are sound and 
sure, 

First, they can invest their money in at 
least one big home project this year. 

Second, they can invest more in Govern- 
ment savings bonds, which keep Government 
from borrowing from banks and adding to 
credit available. 

Third, by this means they will provide 
Work for the unemployed and more revenue 
tor the Treasury, in this way adding to buy- 
ing power and helping to balance the 
budget. 

This program, simple and direct, already 
is working in one big field, that of auto- 
Mobiles, which are selling well this year. It 
can be extended to others and would soon 
create a demand for employment of the 
4,600,000 persons without work. 

One big project in each home, whether it 

& new car or repainting the house, dec- 
Orating a home's interior, installing a new 
kitchen or bathroom, or any one of a hun- 
dred projects, would achieve the goal of full 
employment, a hustling economy and a bal- 
anced budget. 

That is a goal worth achieving, 

The American people have the savings and 
incomes to do the job. It's the quickest and 
best way. Let's get at it. 


William A. Brockwell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23,1959 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
after some 18 years of faithful service as 
Manager of the restaurant in the House 
of Representatives, William A. Brockwell 
is retiring, and his courteous manner and 
efficient management will be missed by 
everyone. His term of service has been 
Noted by a rapid growth in the restau- 
Tant services in the House side of the 
Capitol, and this business expansion was 
met under Mr. Brockwell’s leadership 
with conspicuous ability. His qualities 
of leadership are emphasized when it is 
remembered that the expansion was car- 
ried on under the devastating handicap 
of very limited space available for restau- 
Tant facilities. 

When Mr. Brockwell started, in 1941, 

ere was only 1 restaurant unit on 
the House side of the Capitol, which 
Served about 500 meals daily, with gross 
yearly receipts of $110,000, while today 
about 5,000 meals are served each day, 

th gross yearly receipts of over $500,- 
000—truly a remarkable growth, not only 
in operations but also in responsibilities 
of management. During this period of 
Operation, Mr. Brockwell established in 
1942 a new cafeteria, seating 125 people, 
in the New House Office Building, which 
Was subsequently enlarged in 1944 to a 
Seating capacity of 180. ‘Later, in 1947, 
the coffee shop in the basement of the 
Capitol was put into operation, as well 
as the Members’ private dining room in 
the Capitol. These two new develop- 
Ments provided an additional combined 
Seating capacity of 108. Snackbars were 
installed in each of the two House Office 
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Buildings in 1953; and when the cafeteria 
in the New House Office Building was 
closed in 1959, the new modern restau- 
rant in the courtyard of the New House 
Office Building, with a seating capacity 
of 525, was put into operation. 

To manage such an ever-expanding 
project and to contend with the many 
problems attendant thereto required 
great patience, farsighted planning, 
courage, and real ability of an unusual 
sort. Mr. Brockwell combined all these 
attributes, and he added to the job his 
quiet, sincere, and honest personality, 
which insured success, 

The best wishes of his many friends 
go with him during the days to come; 
and if he retires to his farm to enjoy 
its bucolic serenity and to indulge in a 
bit of hunting and fishing, we feel sure 
he will find contentment in the knowl- 
edge that he did a good job and has 
earned a rest from the strenuous life he 
has led in satisfying the gastronomical 
demands of Congressmen. 


United States-Berlin Flight Proves Wis- 
dom of Dulles Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Russell Brines. 


Urrrrro STATES-BERLIN FLIGHT Proves 
Wispom or DULLES POLICY 

Wasnincton.—John Foster Dulles doubt- 
less appreciated the ironic symbolism of the 
incident. 

As Iliness forced him from the Office of 
Secretary of State today, an American plane 
was proving his official philosophy—tough- 
ness with communism pays off. 

The plane, a C-130 transport, made the 
third test flight through an East German air 
corridor above the 10,000-foot level the Rus- 
sians are trying to enforce. This time, 
watching Soviet fighters made no attempt, 
as before, to buzz the American craft. 


URGED KOREA ACTION 

Long ago, as traveling Republican envoy 
for the Truman administration, Dulles out- 
lined his philosophy to me in Japan. The 
only way to handie the Communists, he said, 
is to block them or threaten them with 
power at every turn. š 

He then was selling to nervous Asian 
nations the idea of nuclear containment of 
Russia and negotiating the necessary defense 
agreements to carry out this policy. 

It was not generally known that Dulles, 
from Japan was one of the first influential 
officials to pressure Washington to send US. 
troops into action when the Korean war ex- 
ploded. 

In 6 years as Secretary, Dulles conducted 
a running headline feud with Moscow. It 
was carefully designed to make sure the 
Russians did not miscalculate their way into 
war. 


STIRRED CRITICISM 
More significantly, Dulles was instru- 
mental in winning from Congress a virtual 
blank check to go to war in defending 
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Formosa and friendly Middle Eastern na- 
tions. This marked a profound change in 
domestic U.S. policy. 

These moves, loudly publicized with prop- 
aganda in mind, made brinkmanship into 
an epithet. They stirred domestic political 
criticism, often frightened allies and con- 
fused neutrals. 

But Dulles never wavered from this cen- 
tral policy. Supported by President Eisen- 
hower to an unusual degree, he put his own 
broad stamp on American foreign policy. 

He gave many other facets, notable skillful 
negotiation, to a regime that will be assessed 
both for successes and failures. 

But the toughness—the brinkmanship— 
probably will be remembered most. For the 
Dulles’ resign was a period when, until pos- 
sibly now in Iraq, communism made no 
territorial gains. 


Hiring the Handicapped in Our Town 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, each year a national essay con- 
test is sponsored by the President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped among 11th and 12th grade 
students. This year a young lady resid- 
ing in my congressional district, Miss 
Margaret O’Meara of Lake Charles, La., 
has won fifth place in the 1959 national 
essay contest with an excellent article 
entitled “Hiring the Handicapped in Our 
Town.” I believe this essay indicates the 
alertness of the people in our areas to 
national problems and is worthy of being 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

HIN O THE HANDICAPPED IN OUR TOWN 


In our town, in your town, in all the towns 
and cities of America, there is a certain 
tenseness and urgency in the air. In the 
cold war, which has engulfed the world, the 
American people see a threat to their demo- 
cratic way of life. Danger to life and Uberty 
lurks over the horizon, and a blanket of 
wariness covers the globe. 

The victor in this war will be decided, not 
in battle with a bomb, but in the factory, 
the stock exchange, and the proving ground. 
On these strange fields of battle the weapons 
are not tanks, planes, and ships, but living 
standards, production records, and scientific 
accomplishments. The most important 
weapon in the cold war is manpower. The 
threat of Russian superiority in manufactur- 
ing, agriculture, and trade, which is the 
Soviets’ acknowledged goal, must be met. 
All available manpower must be utilized if 
our economic system is to survive. An in- 
valuable source of manpower to our country, 
in our town and in yours, is the physically 
handicapped, 

In 1950, 7 million handicapped workers 
were employed in the United States. Since 
that time the number has steadily Increased. 
These people are a reservoir of untapped re- 
sources and will, in days to come, play a large 
part in the theater of the cold war. Em- 
ployment of the disabled will be one of our 
most efficient weapons. 

Employing the handicapped is a fairly 
new idea in our town. In past years the 
potential offered by the handicapped lay 
unnoticed. These people were dependent 
on their families and on public charities. 
They were dead weights, unable to support 
themselyes, There just did not seem to be 
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a place for them. Because their physical 
and mental facilities had been idle for so 
long, they began to lose interest in life. 
They no longer had the desire to become 
skilled in new fields and to regain confidence 
in themselves. 

A few farsighted businessmen changed all 
that, They saw what was being done in a 
nearby pioneering firm and followed its ex- 
ample. As in many places, the idea needed 
only a little shove to get it going in our 
town. It soon met with the approval of 
other businessmen in the area, and employ- 
ment of the handicapped grew rapidly. Per- 
sons who had been discouraged by hearing 
repeatedly, “We're sorry; we can't use you,” 
‘were given new hope by seeing their fellow 
handicapped find employment. There was 
a new interest in vocational rehabilitation 
programs. Job seekers, who had given up, 
regained the incentive to try Just once more. 

Local businessmen were impressed with 
the results of hiring the handicapped. 
These workers had proved their worth. 
They had shown time and time again that 
it was good business to employ them. The 
outcome of hiring the disabled in our town 
corresponded with similar results all across 
the Nation. 

Employers were found, as it has been 
found in nationwide surveys, that impaired 
workers as a whole have slightly higher pro- 
duction rates than workers without a handi- 
cap. Certain individual handicapped work- 
ers had performed exceptionally well, either 
because of or inspite of their disabilities. 
They were often put in a department to spur 
others on to greater achievement through 
their example. 

Businessmen were delighted with the con- 
scientiousness of the handicapped, who ex- 
ercised safety precautionary measures to 
such an extent that a smaller number of 
serious injuries occurred to them than to 
unim: persons. 

Employers who feared that insurance costs 
would rise were pleasantly surprised. Insur- 
ance surveys showed that disabled workers 
were not more likely to have accidents than 
unimpaired persons. Premium rates were 
not determined by the Kind of workers hired, 
but by the hazards in a firm and its acci- 
dent record. Contrary to what many mis- 
informed employers believed, the handi- 
capped were insured without penalty. 

As employment of the disable became 
more widespread, it was discovered that per- 
sons in certain occupations were given defi- 
nite advantages by their handicaps. The 
blind were well suited to inspecting parts in 
an assembly line. Deaf persons had an ad- 
vantage in situations where noises were 80 
intense that persons with normal hearing 
were distracted. Amputees found that their 
artificial limbs facilitated certain precision 
work. 

In our town much can still be done, but 
a start has been made toward hiring the 
handicapped. The disabled have made it 
known that employing them is good busi- 
ness. The idea is steadily growing. By prov- 
ing their capabilities and effectiveness, the 
handicapped on the job have opened the 
door to employment for millions like them- 
selves. They have supplied proof that the 
handicapped are not handicapped at work. 
The employed impaired workers are helping 
themselves and helping others, They have 
boosted their own morale and lifted the 
courage of other disabled persons. 

Employers who take the extra time needed 
to place a man where his disability is unim- 
portant are making a sound, businesslike 
move. They are gaining a steady, depend- 
able employee whose enthusiasm and in- 
terest often spread to his coworkers, The 
employers receive favorable pwblicity for 
their firms by promoting programs of hiring 
tae handicapped. 
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Wise business practices win battles in the 
economic war. Making the handicapped 
self-supporting leaves them no longer de- 
pendent on the Government for aid. They 
become taxpayers instead of tax consumers. 
The impaired worker gladly becomes a tax- 
payer. He is eager to be on his own, to pay 
his debt to the Government. He soon re- 
turns in taxes all that was spent on his 
rehabilitation. 

The consensus in our town today is that 
handicapped persons have the right to em- 
ployment. As an American citizen, the 
handicapped person enjoys the privilege and 
responsibility of supporting himself and liy- 
ing his own life. The modern employer has 
ceased to be influenced by prejudices left 
over from times when the handicapped were 
ridiculed or remanded to institutions. The 
launching of Russia’s 10th planet has shown 
our town’s businessmen a further important 
reason for hiring the handicapped. They 
know now that only by using all available 
manpower can we successfully meet the 
challenge of the cold war. 

In our town, hiring the handicapped has 
grown out of the experimental stage. The 
experiment was an overwhelming success. 
The disabled workers have taken their places 
as valued, trusted employees, and comprise 
an indispensable segment of our working 
force. They are contributing to America’s 
welfare as citizens and taxpayers. They are 
beside us fighting in the economic war. 

Because the people in our town were wise 
businessmen who. believed in the American 
idea of a fair opportunity for all men, no 
matter what their abilities or disabilities, 
they tried hiring the handicapped. It 
worked in our town; it will work In all other 
towns. 


Schoharie County Joins in Opposing 
Award of TVA Turbine Generator Con- 
tract to Foreign Firm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, my 
mail continues to include expressions of 
formal disapproval of the recent action 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
awarding a contract for a 500,000-kilo- 
watt turbine generator to a British firm, 
in spite of the heavy unemployment be- 
ing experienced in areas where Ameri- 
can manufacturers constructing such 
machinery do business. 

I hope that these expressions of opin- 
ion, presented here formally in the REC- 
ord, may help to impress upon those in 
authority at the TVA that their action at 
this critical time in our economic life was 
unwise and contrary to the best interests 
of the Nation. 

I am sure that the action of the TVA 
in this regard has not contributed to- 
ward public confidence in this agency in 
many sections of the country, and I 
think that the leaders of the TVA may 
soon realize that what they have done in 
the name of economy will have a long 
run damaging effect on the future of 
their organization. 

I include herewith the resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Schoharie 
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County Board of Supervisors and for- 
warded to me as the Representative of 
the district which includes the great 
General Electric turbine manufacturing 
plant: 
RESOLUTION 41, Support or LOCAL INDUSTRY 

Whereas an agency of our Federal Gov- 
ernment has recently awarded a contract for 
u large steam turbine generator to a foreign 
firm; and 

Whereas many of the employees of the 
Schenectady plant of the General Electric 
Co. are residents of Schoharie County; and 

Whereas the economy of this country and 
of all other areas adjacent to Schenectady 
have been adversely affected by the aforesaid 
award, and would be adversely affected by 
any future awards of this nature; and 

Whereas the defense effort and capability 
of our country will be deterred by any future 
awards of this nature: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the 
Schoharie County Board of Supervisors that 
appropriate legislation be adopted whereby 
agencies of our Federal Government would be 
required to confine the award of contracts 
to domestic firms when such action will be 
in the best interests of the economy and de- 
fense of our country; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the board of 
supervisors be and he is hereby directed to 
forward copies of this resolution to Hon. 
Dwight D. Elsenhower, President of the 
United States; Senator Jacob Javits; Senator 
Kenneth Keating: Congressman Ernest 
Wharton; Congressman Samuel Stratton; 
and to the clerks of the boards of 
of the Counties of Schenectady, Albany, 
Montgomery, Rensselaer, Saratoga, Fulton, 
Otsego, Greene, and Delaware, 

Dated; March 20, 1959. 

Filed: March 20, 1959. 


Approved as to form and legality. 
Jonn S. Mons, 
Schoharie County Attorney. 


+ 


Credit Unions: Their Purposes—the 
Organized Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 28, 1959, Mr. J. Orrin Shipe, as- 
sistant managing director of the Credit 
Union National Association, delivered an 
address before a group of industrial lead- 
ers who were meeting at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute in Auburn, Ala. With 
the thought that Mr. Shipe’s address 
would be of interest to the Members of 
the Congress, I am privileged to insert 


- the speech herewith in the CONGRES- 


SIONAL Record under leave heretofore 
granted: 
Crevir Untons: TRIER PURPOSES—THE 
ORGANIZED MOVEMENT 
(By J. Orrin Shipe, assistant managing 
director, Credit Union National. Associa- 
tion, presented at Alabama Polytechnic” 
Institute, Auburn, Ala., March 28, 1959) 
My job here today, as I understand it, is 
to give you a general picture of credit union 
history and the organized movement so 
that in later sessions you will have a better 
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understanding of what credit unions, are 
and how we all work together to help people 
help themselves. 

First of all, I'd like to preface my remarks 
with a few facts about the textile industry 
and credit unions. They are by no means 
strangers to each other. Some of the very 
first credit unions formed in the United 
States were among textile employees in New 
England. So when I talk about credit union 
history, I am not referring to groups of peo- 
ple with whom you have no connection or 
interest, The textile industry has shared in 
a large part of the advances that have been 
made in the history of the credit union move- 
ment in this country, and many of our ideas 
have come from textile employees. 

At this time, there are at least 176 credit 
unions serving textile industry employers 
and their workers. Sixteen of these textile 
employee credit unions are located here in 
Alabama, and 19 of them serve employees of 
textile mills in Georgla. Chances are you 
are familiar with many of the plants which 
have credit unions. 

My remarks today will never replace such 
action-packed classics as “Treasure Island” 
and “Tom Sawyer,” but they do tell a story 
Of adventure. Perhaps this tale should have 
even more meaning to us than yesterday's 
fiction stories because it deals with real peo- 
Ple, doing real things, in a real world. The 
main characters are men—like you and me— 
Who grasped hold of an idea, planted it in the 
minds of other people, nurtured it, and 
Watched it grow, bigger and more mature, 
until today—like the shade of a spreading 
chestnut tree—that idea is providing an ever 
increasing amount of comfort to an ever- 
Browing segment of the world’s population. 

To start the story, we have to go back more 
than 100 years to a little farm village in 
Southern Germany, called Flammersfeld. 
The year was 1849. Times were bad in 
Flammersfeld and throughout all Germany. 
The country was deep in a general depres- 
Sion. Cities were crowded with unemployed. 
Men who before had been able to earn their 
bread with honest toil were reduced to beg- 
Sing, destitution, and actual starvation, To 
Make matters worse, a drought struck, and 
ruined the farmers’ crops 2 years in a row. 

e people were desperate, To keep from 

g. many of them had gone hopelessly 
in debt to unscrupulous moneylenders whose 
interest rates were extortionate. $ 

Fortunately, the people of Flammersfeld 
had elected as their mayor a man who was 
destined to take his place in history with 
Other champions of the common man’s cause. 

name was Friederich Wilhelm Raiffeisen, 
and he became the father of the credit union 
Movement, Raiffelsen was sick at heart over 
the plight of his people. He approached the 
Wealthier people of his town and beseeched 
them to help the starving people, but it was 
ediately obvious that charity was merely 
a stopgap solution to the problem. Raif- 
feisen finally decided that the only way his 
People could help themselves was by getting 
ether and helping each other. 
€ idea grew into one of the world’s first 
credit societies. In setting up the ‘society, 
eisen draw up three conditions he con- 
sidered imperative to the success of the or- 
ganization, They were (1) that only people 
Who belonged to the credit union should 
w from it, (2) that loans would be made 
Only for provident and productive purposes, 
and (3) that a man’s character would be the 
most important security for his loan. These 
three conditions still are the foundation of 
the credit union movement. 


The next most important figure in credit 
Union history, as far as Americans are con- 
aa was Alphonse Desjardins, a Cana- 
teen court reporter, who shared Raiffeisen’s 

terest in the economic welfare of his 
neighbors, Desjardins became interested in 
Credit societies in the late 1800's. The situ- 
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ation in his hometown of Levis, Quebec, was 
similar to that which confronted Raiffeisen 
a half century earlier. The people were poor, 
times were bad, and Desjardins was appalled 
at the exorbitant rates of interest they had 
to pay to obtain credit, 

After years of studying European credit 
societies, Desjardins organized in 1900, the 
first credit union in North America, among 
the poor fishermen and farmers in his home- 
town. It was a very modest beginning. The 
first savings deposit made was only a dime, 
The first collection among the members net- 
ted only $26. Desjardins, however, was not 
discouraged. He persevered, and within a 
short time his small credit union was pro- 
viding its members with more comfort and 
financial independence than they had ever 
had. 

Meanwhile, the credit union idea had 
spread to other parts of the world. The first 
American to become genuinely interested, 
picked up the idea while on a trip to India. 

That American was the great liberal mer- 
chant, Edward A. Filene, of Boston, who 
made a fortune because of his progressive 
ideas in merchandising, and then used that 
fortune to promote progressive ideas in many 
other fields of human activity. 

Filene's interests were limitless, but they 
all had one cOmmon goal—the creation of a 
better economic and civic life for men and 
women who toil for a living. He was a man 
who if he had never done anything else but 
be a merchant would have been outstanding. 

Filene's first contact with credit unions 
came while on a trip to India in 1906. While 
in a Calcutta hotel, Filene met, by acci- 
dent, an English civil servant who was pay- 
ing visits to little Indian villages to heip 
them form credit societies. His curiosity 
aroused, Filene accompanied the English- 
man on one of these trips. That accidental 
meeting and short trip was enough to instill 
in Filene a boundless enthusiasm for the 
development of credit unions, which stayed 
with him until the day he died. 

In 1909, a combination of events took 
place, sewing together the net that was to 
eventually draw Filene into a long and 
active association with the promotion of 
the credit union idea, One of the most im- 
portant of these events was a study being 
made of unauthorized banking practices in 
Massachusetts by Pierre Jay, then banking 
commissioner of that State. Jay discovered 
about a half dozen cases where employees 
of a business organization had o 
themselves into a savings and loan associa- 
tion to receive deposits from one another and 
in turn to lend them to one another. 

To Jay's way of reasoning, here were a 
half dozen associations, serving a useful 
purpose in the field of personal loans, but 
operating with no authority of law. He had 
to decide whether they should be super- 
vised and perhaps restricted, or encouraged 
and multiplied. 

To help find the answer to this problem, 
Jay went to the Boston Public Library. 
There he stumbled across Henry Wolff’s book 
on People's Banks.” In it Jay found about 
similar organizations which were performing, 
under a variety of names, the same services 
in many European and Asiatic countries, 
Jay also learned of the work Alphonse 
Desjardins was doing in Quebec. 

Jay wrote to Desjardins, and a flood of cor- 
respondence began to flow between the two 
men, As a result, in 1908 Jay recommended 
that Massachusetts not only euthorize but 
put its prestige in back of these little savings 
and loan associations by providing for their 
incorporation and admitting them to the 
brotherhood of banking institutions in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Jay’s next step was to prepare a bill which 
would provide a State law authorizing the 
organization of these groups. To help with 
its preparation, Desjardins came down from 
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Quebec for a few days. A public hearing was 
set on the bill by the banking committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature. It was at 
this point that Edward A. Filene added his 
support to the credit union idea—an action 
which gained for him the title of father of 
the credit union movement in the United 
States. 

Up to the point at which Fllene entered 
the scene, most of the testimony before the 
banking committee came from the Canadian, 
Desjardins. He was questioned closely by 
the committee, but, being a citizen of an- 
other country, his testimony didn't carry 
much weight. As Desjardins finished Fllene 
voluntarily appeared before the committee 
as an interested citizen. Interest immedi- 
ately picked up. Here was a prominent Mas- 
sachusetts man who had actually seen credit 
societies in operation. 

Needless to say, Filene’s testimony cinched 
passage of the bill. The Massachusetts Leg- 
islature enacted the law in 1909. 

On this same journey to Massachusetts, 
Desjardins made a side trip to New Hamp- 
shire, and while there ized the first 
credit union in the United States in a church 
parish. Credit unions were now a reality 
in the United States, but their growth and 
development during the next 12 years was 
anything but spectacular, mostly because of 
the lack of effective credit union laws. 

Two things happened in 1912 to help 
change this, however. The Massachusetts 
law was improved, and a Federal Commission 
returned from studying banking practices in 
Europe. As a result, President Taft wrote a 
letter to all State governors encouraging 
them to have credit union law enacted in 
their States. 

Several States followed President Taft's 
advice, but it wasn't until 1921, when Ed- 
ward A. Filene again stepped into the credit 
union picture, that the credit union idea 
gained the impetus and support it needed if 
it was to ever be of help to more than a hand- 
ful of people. 

Realizing that the development of credit 
unions was at a standstill, and would remain 
so unless proper steps were taken to develop 
better laws and more leadership, Filene es- 
tablished the Credit Union National Exten- 
sion Bureau. 

The purpose of the Bureau was to seek 
enactment of effective credit union laws in 
all States, promote the organization of new 
credit unions throughout the United States, 
and to actively organize new credit unions. 
To accomplish these goals, Filene selected a 
young Boston attorney to head the Bureau. 
This man, Roy F. Bergengren, was to become 
the voice, the heart, and the working mind 
of the credit union movement for many years. 
to come, 

When Filene and Bergengren began their 
work, there were only 4 workable State laws 
and 199 credit unions. In the next 13 years, 
up until 1934, Filene poured more than $1 
million of his personal wealth into the de- 
velopment of the credit union idea, and Roy 
F. Bergengren devoted his full time and 
energy to the realization of that goal. 

Two major accomplishments in 1934 cii- 
maxed these two men's crusade. A Federal 
Credit Union Act was passed, making it 
possible to organize credit unions the length 
and width of the United States, and in its 
possessions; and the Credit Union National 
Association was established to take the plaee 
of the Filene-financed Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau. The time had finally 
come for the credit union movement, which 
preached self-help to stand completely on 
its own feet, 

The growth of credit union service since 
1934 has been truly spectacular, At the end 
of 1934, there were less than 2,500 credit 
unions in the United States. Today there 
are 20,000. There were less than one-half 
million credit union members, Today there 
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are more than 10 million. Total credit un- 
jon assets in 1934 were 640 million. Today 
there are well over $4 billion. Since the end 
of World War II, we have been the fastest 
growing financial institution in the world, 
and at our present rate of growth, it is ap- 
parent that we will continue to hold that 
record for some years to come. 

By this time though, you're probably won- 
dering when Ii get around to explaining 
Just what a credit union is. I'm sure many 
of you already know something about us, 
but perhaps I can clear up some of the 
cloudy images. 

Credit unions are really a very simple in- 
stitution. As defined, a credit union is an 
organization of people, with a common bond, 
who pool their sayings and use these pooled 
savings as a source of low-cost loans for 
provident and productive purposes. Each 
credit union is owned and operated by its 
own members, and is chartered and super- 
vised by States or Federal Government. 

A credit union is one thing to one per- 
son, and something entirely different to 
someone else. To one man it's a source of 
low-cost loans. To another it's a good in- 
vestment place for his savings. To one busi- 
nessman it's a boon to his business. To an- 
other businessman it’s unfair competition. 
To a teacher it’s a wondorful way to teach 
people how to save regularly and use their 
credit wisely. To a sociologist, it’s a per- 
fect outlet for group participation. To one 
employer, it’s a useful organization which 
saves him time and money, by reducing 
garnishments, wage assignments, pay ad- 
vances, and company loans. To another em- 
ployer, it's a headache, and an un-Ameri- 
can group that doesn’t pay taxes. 

So, you can see, a credit union is many 
things to many people. Which of these are 
right and which are wrong you will learn 
in this seminar today. 

Next, you might ask what benefits an 
employer will receive from the operation of 
an employee credit union. The question is 
fair one becatise in order to succeed the 
credit union will need the moral support of 
your company. 

CUNA recently conducted a survey of 
some 2,000 industrial concerns, about half 
of which had credit unions and half which 
did not. In each case, the questionnaire was 
directed to the company's personnel di- 
rector, and he was asked to give the manage- 
ment’s viewpoint on the operation of their 
employees’ credit union. 

The responses were exceptionally enlight- 
ening, and they substantiated to a large 
degree, our belief that credit unions are 
just as helpful to an employer as they are 
to his employees. 

I won't bother to go into full detail about 
the survey, but let me give you a thumbnail 
sketch of its results. 

Among the companies with credit unions, 
the concensus was overwhelmingly in their 
favor. Ninety percent agreed that they 
were a worthwhile part of their employee 
relations „ While only 3.5 percent 
said outright that they did not think credit 
unions had any value from an employee 
relations point of view. The other 6.5 per- 
cent either did not answer the question or 
said they did not consider the credit union 
as part of their employee relations program 
because credit unions are operated entirely 
by the employees and not by the company. 

Other returns showed that 77 percent of 
the companies believed that credit unions 
protected thelr employees from high-cost 
raoneylenders; 65 percent felt they improved 
management- employee relations; 58 percent 
said credit unions eliminated or reduced 
garnishments, pay advances, wage assign- 
ments and employee loans, and 32 percent 
believed credit unions improved workers’ 
eMiciency and safety records. 

Although there was no 100-percent agree- 
ment on any of these items, the percentages 
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I have just given you do not mean that the 
rest of the companies said their credit union 
did not help in these matters. In each in- 
stance, there was a large percentage of per- 
sonnel officers who did not answer the ques- 
tion because they either didn’t know or 
weren't sure of the exact effect their credit 
union had on these management problems. 

As these figures show, the credit union 
has become a permanent and integral part 
of the lives of many millions of people. Each 
year that has passed since 1909 has brought 
the credit-union movement added strength. 
What gives it this strength? The answer Is 
a combination of things. In the first place, 
the credit-union ideas combine man's ideal- 
ism with the world’s realism, His credit 
union is not just another sounding board 
for impractical ideas, but a practical and 
sound solution to a real problem. If it didn't 
provide a solution, the idea would have died 
years azo. 

The credit-union idea puts into practice 
the religious principles man has been taught 
for centuries, and it puts into action the 
democratic ideals that man has sought for 
centuries. It creates a situation where no 
one man can profit at the expense of others, 
but where all men can profit with the help of 
others. Although, strictly speaking, there is 
no profit In the business sense of the word, 
since all credit unions are nonprofit organi- 
zations. 

To share in a credit-unlon's benefits, a 
member gives up nothing and gains every- 
thing. His individual rights are not sur- 
rendcred, rather they are strengthened, be- 
cause his share in the benefits is in direct 
proportion to the amount of effort he, as an 
individual, puts into his credit union. 

In the day-to-day operation of his credit 
union, a member attains the fruition of his 
religious principles and democratic ideals 
in a number of ways. 

As an officer or committeeman, he performs 
the regular duties of a company executive 
without pay. He gives freely of his time and 
energy to bring about the proper manage- 
ment of his credit union, and to fulfill his 
responsibility as a trustee of the funds the 
credit union's members have deposited in it. 
Of the elected officials, only the eredit-union 
treasurer is allowed, by law, to accept any 
pay, and most of the treasurers refuse to 
accept any pay until they are asked to take 
on the duty as their full-time job. This vol- 
untary service is the very backbone of the 
credit-union idea. Without it, credit unions 
would be unable to operate with their low 
rate of interest, and would be unable to pay 
5 members a fair dividend on their sav- 

gs. 

As an active participant in his credit union, 
a member achieves the fruition of his re- 
ligious principles and democratic ideals 
through his participation in the credit union 
and its affairs. He knows that when he 
deposits $10 he is making it available to his 
fellow credit union members who may need 
it more than he does at that particular time. 
He also knows that when he borrows 6100 
from his credit union he is not only helping 
himself obtain a good buy on credit terms, 
but that his interest payments will help 
provide his fellow credit union members with 
a fair return on their savings. He also 
knows that when he exercises his right to 
vote at the credit union’s annual meeting 
that he is practicing his undeniable right 
to share in the control of his own economic 
destiny. 

The strength of the credit union move- 
ment, then, as you can see, comes from a 
number of sources, both through group and 
individual action. In addition, the credit 
union idea gains strength simply because it 
was born of just plain good commonsense, 
In acting on this good sense, a credit union 
member is no different than a good business- 
man, 
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If one of you needed a product for your 
company, you would first of all shop around 
for the best possible buy. If you couldn't 
buy it at a reasonable price, you either 
wouldn't buy it at all, or you would try to 
find other means of obtaining it, possibly 
by producing it yourself. 

This is exactly what credit union members 
have done. First of all, they shopped around 
to find a good tuy to answer their credit 
needs. When Raiffeisen started his first 
credit union, such a product was not avail- 
able. In fact, such a product is not available 
to millions of people today, and that doesn't 
mean only in the so-called underdeveloped 
areas of the world, but right here in the 
United States In our own cities and rural 
areas. - 

The only course left to Raiffeisen and all 
of the credit union leaders who have fol- 
lowed him was to produce their own low-cost 
source of credit. This they have done, for 
13 million people, through the 25,000-plus 
credit unions now operating throughout the 
world. 

Low-cost credit, however, is not the only 
need credit unions are filling for their mem- 
bers. They also are actively helping their 
members develop regular thrift programs. 
They are constantly educating their members 
in the wise use of their money. And they 
are helping their members obtain democratic 
control of their money. 

In so doing, credit unions are not only 
contributing to the economic welfare of their 
members, but they are contributing to the 
economic prosperity of Alabama, Georgis, 
the rest of the United States, and many 
other parts of the world. 

During the half century they have been 
operating on this continent, our credit unions 
have helped their members build their say- 
ings, from the original 10-cent deposit in 
Desjardins’ first credit union to more than 
$4 billion. At the same time, these credit 
unions have provided their members with 
additional billions of dollars in insurance 
benefits, have helped their members to buy 
many more dollars worth of real goods by 
saving them useless interest charges, have 
helped them infinitely to improve their 
standard of living, and have taught them the 
real meaning of cooperating with their 
fellow man. 


Kansan Seeks End to CAB Stalling on Air- 
line Service Application 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
EON. DENVER D. HARGIS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. HARGIS. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
explained delay in a decision by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board on an 18- 
month-old application for establishment 
of airline service to certain Kansas and 
Oklahoma cities is causing considerable 
concern to officials of the cities involved. 
On April 16, I received a telegram from 
representatives of 17 Kansas communi- 
ties, including Pittsburg, Parsons, and 
Independence in my home district, pro- 
testing any further delay or continuance 
in this case, known as the Kansas-Okla- 
homa local service case, docket No. 
5482, et al. Feeling that these citizens 
indeed had legitimate grounds for pro- 
test, and knowing the urgent need for & 
substantial increase in the area's airline 
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facilities, I immediately wrote to the 
CAB, urging an early decision. The case 
for such action in the Third Congres- 
Sional District of Kansas is summarized 
Clearly, and in blunt, plainspoken lan- 
guage that makes the causes of dissatis- 
faction readily apparent, in an editorial 
that appeared in the April 20 issue of the 
Independence (Kans.) Reporter, under 
the title God's Mill Grinds Slow.” The 
editorial follows: 

“Gop’s Mitt GRINDS SLOW” 

It's been well over a year now, in fact 18 
Months, that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has been considering what airline is to serve 
a three-State area. 

For a longer period than that even, com- 
munities in southeastern Kansas—notably 
Independence, Parsons, Coffeyville, Neodesha, 
and Cherryyale—have been asking for sery- 
ice at what would be called the Tri-City 

rt located northeast of Cherryvale on 
US, 160, 

Josh Lee, a former United States Senator 
from Oklahoma and former chairman of the 
CAB, was to represent the area com- 
Munities involved. After careful study it 
Was decided to request that Central Airlines 
3 be awarded the service at Tri- 


If approval had been granted by the ex- 
emption method, Central planned to make 
two round trip north-south flights daily be- 

een Tulsa and Kansas City via Bartles- 
Ville and Topeka. If another application was 
Yeecived from any other airline, however, it 
Meant a long and costly hearing. 

Because the CAB chose to lump all ap- 
Plications for service similar to the south- 
astern Kansas group's into what has been 
known as the Kansas-Oklahoma case other 
airlines did make application and a long, 
drawnout, costly hearing has sure enough 
followed. 

And so we here in this area have been 
delayed in getting this air passenger, freight 
and mail service while the CAB sits on its 
Collective fannies and twiddles its thumbs. 

Oever it was once, wrote, God's mill 
slow” apparently never thought 
there would be anything like governmental 
bureaus. If the rest of the quotation “but 
Sure" applies, all well and good. 
It would be well for the CAB to make 
ir decision now with dispatch instead of 
additional delay so residents of the area can 
Teceive the benefits of commercial air sery- 
that has been far too long in coming. 


Lewis L. Strauss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


112 HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
ee Most honorable gentlemen, coura- 
Calea and patriotic men, able and dedi- 
Dri Public servants it has been my 
He eee to know is Lewis L. Strauss. 
he is gentle; he is kind; he is humble: 
in Possesses the quality of greatness that 
N history such rare men as he have 

tips as a heritage to the Nation. At 
and eens he is enduring a prolonged 
that e personal trial. It is good 
spect him 0 w, admire, and re- 


at this co words of encouragement 
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A Centennial for All Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23,1959 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, our former 
colleague, the Honorable Dewey Short, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, whom 
we greatly admire, delivered a notable 
and inspiring address in Richmond, Va., 
on Thursday, April 16, 1959, on the oc- 
casion of the Second National Assembly 
of the U.S. Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Iam 
pleased and privileged to include the fol- 
lowing text of Mr. Short’s address: 

Mr. Chairman, my fellow Americans, la- 
dies, and gentlemen, when I first received 
an invitation from my good friend, Karl 
Betts, to address this group tonight, I expe- 
rienced a series of various emotions. I was 
honored as well as pleased but nevertheless a 
little bit frightened. Naturally I felt hon- 
ored because these meetings are for the pur- 
pose of launching our centennial planning. 
I was pleased because Karl, in his great 
wisdom, was perceptive enough to know that 
the ideals and plans of this Commission are 
objects of some of my fondest dreams. And 
still I was somewhat frightened because I 
knew I would be addressing an audience of 
experts and nothing scares an old political 
campaigner more than that. 

However, my fears are a bit allayed be- 
cause no expert has yet been born who un- 
derstands fully the causes, operations, and 
results of the Civil War. The best and most 
impartial historian finds it difficult, if not 
impossible, to plumb the fathomless depths 
and accurately assess the true meaning of 
this most terrible of fratricidal strifes. A 
great philosopher once sald, “The day is deep 
and deeper than the day can dream.” Life 
is deeper than logic and the heart has rea- 
son that reason knows not of. Perhaps this 
is why a study of the War Between the 
States is so interesting, challenging, and 
absorbing. As a youngster I was a voracious 
reader of the accounts of this conflict and 
the older I grow I become more avid in my 
study of it. Sometimes I feel the more I 
know, the less I know about it. In puzzling 
moments one is tempted to give up in despair, 
but always there is a tug and a pull that 
draws one back to the severe task of trying 
to understand its meaning and profit by its 
lesson. 

In thinking about this speech and this 
meeting, I was struck with the significance 
of our meeting place. It seems to me that 
I first heard about Richmond, Va., about the 
time I began learning about American his- 
tory. The more history I learned, the more 
I grew to know and respect Richmond. It 
is a city of rich historical significance. It 
was a little less than 200 years ago at St. 
John's Church here in Richmond that a 
dedicated American patriot, Patrick Henry, 
consolidated the thoughts of all loyal Amer- 
icans when he proclaimed to the world, “Give 
me liberty, or give me death.” Then 85 
years later this country was severed by those 
who doubted that a loose federation of States 
could endure and, as a result, Richmond, Va., 
became the seat of the Confederacy. The 
people of Montgomery, Ala., still consider 
their city the capital of the Confederacy and 
look upon you as Yankees from the North. 

Richmond's history is rich with the con- 
tribution of great men and women, and the 
city has been the scene of stirring events. 
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The incomparable author and poet, Edgar 
Allen Poe, grew up here; Capt. Sally Tomp- 
kins became the first modern-day angel-of- 
mercy during the Civil War hero; and two 
great armies met in grim deadlock to fight 
some of the most relentless, daring, and furi- 
ous battles of history near this city in the 
spring of 1862 to the spring of 1865. One 
thing at least is certain: Gen. U. 8. Grant 
III found it much easier and far more pleas- 
ant to enter Richmond today than did his 
grandfather on that April day in 1865. Now 
we have taken Richmond without firing a 
shot and Richmond has taken us over com- 
pletely with her characteristic southern 
charm and generous hospitality. These mu- 
tual bonds of understanding and affection 
with a unity of heart, mind, and purpose is 
the richest legacy the Civil War has be- 
queathed to us. 

This week we are gathered here to plan a 
centennial to commemorate that war. By 
meeting in Richmond we necessarily must 
be more sober in our efforts. The weight of 
history is inescapable in this city and this 
realization will do much to instill within us 
the fact that this must be much more than 
an ordinary centennial; it need be and must 
be a centennial of commemoration and dedi- 
cation for all Amerfcans, for out of the drama 
and strife of the Civil War we may find les- 
sons that will guide us today. 

One hundred years ago this Nation was 
plunged into civil war. Though 1859 was 
still 2 years away from actual battle, the de~ 
cision had already been made and America 
was hopelessly, helplessly, yet manifestly, 
and Inevitably moving toward war. This de- 
cision, it is obvious, had been reached some- 
time before; when no one can say. No spe- 
cific incident nor event can be singled out 
for this condition. 

Some would point to William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, others to John Brown; still others to 
the intractability of the slaveowners of the 
great southern plantations, Yet, no man, 
nor any single event can be named as the 
causal factor for the dread decision. The 
decision was the product of the time; a 
time when America was growing up—burst- 
ing as it were, its seams in boundless expan- 
sion—a time when America was beginning to 
realize that individuals must cooperate if 
this mighty union of States was to assume 
a position of preeminence in the world. It 
was inevitable that the Nation should have 
growing pains in such times; it was unfortu- 
nate that they resulted in war. 

But out of the holocaust, heartbreak, mis- 
ery, terror, and tragedy of civil war came 
unity. Never before had so much hell—both 
during the war and after—been endured for 
an accomplishment so magnificent. Never 
before had America understood and respected 
herself so well. That this Nation was to be- 
come a world power was part of its destiny; 
that this Olympus was achieved with such 
honor, integrity, morality, and right is testi- 
mony to the strength and determination of 
the American people. 

A century has passed. Today, our prob- 
lems are much the same as they were then. 
The details are different, the disputes not 
the same; yet, the mosaic of events is strik- 
ingly similar. Today, we do not have Bleed- 
ing Kansas or John Brown's raids, but today 
we do have Berlin, Korea, Indochina, Leba- 
non, Matsu and Quemoy, and Hungary. 

Today, our outlook is based on a frame- 
work of nations within the world structure 
rather than a community of states within 
a single nation. But today, the question at 
issue is the very same that it was a century 
ago. And that question—as then—is free- 
dom. Before the Civil War it was freedom 
of men, freedom of States apart from the 
national whole, and freedom of sections to 
determine their own ends. In this fight 
each side believed sincerely, deeply and emo- 
tionally that its individual arguments were 
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completely valid. The South was convinced 
that it should be allowed to secede from a 
union it no longer understood and whose 
laws and attitudes were working to disrupt a 
system long held honorable and viable. The 
North, just as determined, believed that a 
nation deemed for leadership should not be 
divided at a time when history was prepar- 
ing the dawn of greatness. 

Many historians have sought different ex- 
planations for the mighty conflict. This is 
not the time or place to argue the causes of 
the Civil War. They were many, complex. 
and imponderable—but the chief cause, no 
doubt, was the fight for the unlimited ex- 
tension of the slavery system. After his 
election to the Presidency in November 1860, 
Lincoln wrote to Alexander H, Stephens, of 
Georgia, with whom he had served in Con- 
gress during the Mexican War and who later 
was to become Vice President of the Con- 
federacy: “You think slavery is right and 
ought to be extended, while we think it is 
wrong and ought to be restricted. That, I 
suppose, is the rub. It certainly is the only 
substantial difference between us.” This 
same sentiment was clearly, forcibly and un- 
mistakably expressed in Lincoln's first in- 
augural address. 

Today, we are locked in a struggle with 
an ideology that is attempting to destroy the 
concept of freedom. When we look at the 
Russian leadership in the Sino-Soviet bloc, 
we see a completely uninhibited dictatorship. 
And when I say uninhibited, I mean just 
that. There is no act however vile, no risk 
however great, no course however repulsive 
that they are not willing to take in order to 
carry out their avowed intension to bury us. 
Their philosophy, to our way of thinking, 
refutes itself before it fully matures into a 
philosophy. We know and understand that 
a philosophy with no consideration for 
humanity is a philosophy that cannot exist. 

America’s philosophy is one that we have 
had since the begining of our country. It is 
a philosophy that we share with our allies 
today, and it is a philosophy that we can 
believe in and trust fully. The belief that 
every man and every country should be free 
to chose its own course is one of the most 
basic, yet most noble verities of the world. 
It is a belief that we have entered war to 
uphold. And when I think of our Civil War, 
I think the most magnificent aspect of it was 
that each side, in its own way, was fighting 
to uphold the principle of freedom. 

The brilliance, the determination and the 
courage of such men as Lee, Jackson, Lincoln, 
and Grant must inspire us as we recall their 
efforts. Often as I sit in my office in the 
Pentagon, I find myself glancing up at the 
fine portico of General Lee's mansion to re- 
call the difficult decision that he made there 
and the strength of character, patriotic de- 
votion, and the great spiritual resources he 
brought to that trying moment. Certainly 
for these traits and for the brilliance and 
humanity of his leadership, he deserves his 
sacred place in the hearts of all Americans. 
For these were values found on both sides of 
the conflict, even when the division it sym- 
bolized was at its deepest. That these men 
and these values should be applauded and 
held up as truth by this Nation is something 
that is as fine as it is unlikely. There were 
few in the Civil War who are now remem- 
bered as villains. The unity that derived 
from conflict had no room for villains; it does 
have a place to honor great men who were 
fighting justly and honorably for a cause that 
they believed in sincerely and deeply. 

But these characteristics went well beyond 
the minds and souls of the war leaders; they 
extended, to a large degree, to every man 
engaged in the Civil War. Be they generals 
or privates, be they one man fighting for the 
Union and his brother cast as a rebel, be 
they great thinkers or determined farm boys; 
they all felt the religiously emotional impact 
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of this struggle. At Seven Pines, the Wilder- 
ness, Manassas, and Bull Run, they were 
compelled by this impact and they fought 
battles whose description is at once horrible 
and magnificent. i 

But, though we can admire and praise th 
Many fine things that sprang from the ex- 
perience of Civil War, we must never forget 
that this was America’s great essential 
tragedy. As do all great tragedies, it bred 
false hope in the form of 90-day enlistments 
and picnic atmosphere, “One rebel can kill 
six Yankees any day.“ they cried in the 
South, and in the North the people of Wash- 
ington loaded up picnic baskets to witness 
the Union easily defeat the South at Bull 
Run. With banners flying, fifes shrilling, 
and spirits soaring they touched off what was 
to become the most horrible war in history. 
Through incredible hardship, near starvation, 
and gruelling warfare the men of the North 
and South fought a war for 4 years that they 
were promised would be over in 6 months at 
most. They saw two generations of Amer- 
icans lose half of its number to death or 
injury; they saw families split, towns wiped 
out, traditions wrecked, and records lost. 
They saw the democratic process losing its 
force, and in doing so, wrecking the dreams 
of this country's ancestors. They knew that 
“war Is hell“ long before Willlam Tecumseh 
Sherman told them that it was, for they 
could see in this war the tragedies of great 
men becoming doomed and a nation finding 
itself smashed on the rocks of malcontent. 

America, which had historically been so 
strong, was lost. The fabric of union had 
been irreparably rent and no one could be 
found to weave an acceptable pattern. But 
more than this our Nation was caught up 
in a conflict that in many ways made no 
sense, had no pattern or justification. 
its nadir it was an emotional experience 
comparable to the Dark Ages of Europe. 
There was little hope and less reality. This 
was compounded by the fact nearly everyone 
in this country felt the real, personal effects 
of war. 

There were very few in this country that 
did not have a personal stake In the Civil 
War. Be it father, brother, husband or 
nephew; nearly everyone had kinfolk that 
were day after day risking their lives for 
something that in many ways because of its 
scope and impact was confusing and unreal 
to the American mind. 

The totality of this experience shocked 
America to the point that the memory of the 
war was indelibly engraved on the American 
mind. The people of this Nation looked 
back and saw a 4-year ordeal that might 
have been avoided, and they avowed that 
this country would never again become in- 
volved in an emotional experience that 
would lead to the hell that is civil war. Out 
of ashes, out of terror, out of confusion this 
country once again became bound together. 
The weavers of union used a much more 
viable thread this time and wove a fabric 
that has withstood the greatest financial 
crisis, the most devastating depression, and 
the greatest two wars of history. America 
entered the Civil War an adolescent and 
came out mature. She felt the impotence 
that is war and determined that America 
could no more afford such folly. The ma- 
ture America gathered strength and confi- 
dence and In a relatively short time parlayed 
her position of unity and stability into a 
position of world power. This she has been 
ever since, and this she became because the 
Civil War taught her to combine, unify and 
mature. 

Today, America is nearly six times as large 
in population as she was 100 years ago. 
In spite of the mass of opinion and fact 
that has been written about that war, there 
are still people in this country who are 
unaware of the implications and lessons of 
our Civil War. What are the implications 
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and lessons of this darkest chapter in cur 
history? The most astute and renowned 
historians would perhaps say there are not 
and can not be any final and conclusive 
answers as to what the war really meant. 
As Bruce Catton has so well stated: We 
are brooding over a deep, haunting enigma; 
over a riddle that can never quite be solved.” 
We do know, however, that slavery and 
secession were the great bones of contention 
before this savage struggle and we also know 
that today slavery has been abolished and 
that the Union has been preserved. Slavery 
no longer exists, the Union does. 

Often I have said, and I still believe, that 
all beauty is born of pain and that the 
deepest understanding in life comes through 
suffering. I hope no one here will think me 
sacrilegious when I say that at times I feel 
that the Civil War was America’s Geth- 
semane and Calvary. Of course, there were 
hotheads on both sides of this conflict, but 
many good people, both in the North and the 
South, wanted to avoid bloodshed and 
earnestly prayed that this cup of woe, if it 
be God's will, might be taken from them. 
Yet, if it were necessary to abolish a great 
evil and particularly if it were necessary to 
preserve the Nation and save the Union they 
were willing to go through the tortures of 
war, the agony of the cross, in order to 
achieve these goals. 

Anyway, the war came with Its thrilling 
and saddening story of heroism and mean- 
ness, of wisdom and folly, where the best 
and the basest in men were born. Through 
the fiery furnace of the Civil War much of 
the dross in our national life was destroyed 
and on the hot anvil of armed conflict were 
forged the hard links in a chain of unity 
born through a common suffering and loss. 
All discord did not disappear with cease 
firing, but through a shared sacrifice which 
both sides well understood, there came & 
sympathy and understanding never known 
before. Appomattox may have spelled the 
end of the Confederacy, but it also gave birth 
to a new united and stronger nation. After 
the crucifixion came the resurrection of & 
new purified, unified, and glorified power. 
The greatest victory General Grant ever won 
was when he turned back to Lee his sword 
and their horses to his men. Never before 
or since in history has the vanquished been 
treated by the victor in so noble a manner. 

So the Civil War that was begun rather 
gaily and lightly, which many thought would 
soon be over, was ended only after 4 long 
years of bloody struggle which had led more 
than 600,000 men through disillusionment, 
pain, and hardship, to death. The war did 
not divide this country because the country 
was already divided; in a strange, inexplic- 
able any mysterious way the Civil War actu- 
ally united the North and South through a 
great common sacrifice and tragic expe- 
rience. Nations, like individuals, must suffer 
before they really understand; they must 
die before they truly live. 

Tonight as we meet to exchange ideas 
about the best method to commemorate the 
centenary of this war, it seems evident to 
me that our first task must be to communi- 
cate to all Americans these lessons. We must 
cast our commemoration in the same die 
that the war was cast. It must be a sober 
affair; one that will try to define the in- 
tensity and tragedy of that great war. We 
must fight those who would wish to clothe 
the Civil War in a gown of romance, because 
if this were to happen we would be prosti- 
tuting and destroying one of this Nation’s 
finest experiences. We must try to recreate 
the emotion and intensity that went into 
this effort and try to explain that the horror 
of war came because our country was un- 
prepared to tackle the problems that con- 
fronted her squarely and honestly. 

By following these rules I feel we can 
achieve a double purpose. First, we will be 
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Commemorating the Civil War in a way 
Which will refiect Judgment, sobriety, and 
determination of purpose. We will be doing 
Much to destroy false notions about the 
War, and we will replace them with a con- 
ception that will give strength and dignity 
to the event as well as to the people of the 
Nation. No one can ask, no one will ask, 
More of us than this. 

And by achieving this first purpose we will 
Necessarily achieve the second. I mentioned 
earlier that we are facing today many of the 
Problems that confronted this country at the 
Outset of the Civil War.” We face an enemy 
determined in purpose; and that purpose is 
our destruction—moral, economic, physical 
and intellectual. In this struggle we have 
the strongest weapon of war—conviction. 
With conyiction weak nations have wrecked 
mighty empires; without conviction great 
States have fallen. 

America added conviction to her arsenal 
after she found unity from war. In binding 

ther, in founding an ever stronger na- 
tion, she proved to herself and to the world 
that, by God, under God and with the help 
ot God our American Constitutional Repub- 
lic in the finest form of government the 
World has yet seen. Of this we are con- 
vinced 


In our centennial, then, let us insure that 
all Americans learn how we gained this con- 
Viction; by doing so we shall be shoreing the 
foundations of our country at a time when 
We need all the strength and unity we can 
Muster. We have learned our lesson—and 
at what a price. Today America is “liberty 
and union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable,” 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have a great and 
Noble task before us; a task that in many 
Ways will help to strengthen this Nation in 
her purpose and perspective. Surely it is 
Worthy of our most profound effort. God 
help you and me to preserve America be- 
Cause America is God's best chance to save 
the world. 

Thank you. 
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2 BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I wish to include 
© following article by our colleague, 
x OMAS B. Curtis, of Missouri, which 
ppeared in the April issue of Nation’s 
Usiness, Mr. Curtis is a distinguished 
€mber of the House Ways and Means 
mmittee and I believe his article will 
M most interesting and helpful to all 
embers of the House. 
Taxes CRAMP BUSINESS GrowrH—Law- 
R Sars Tax SYSTEM, tr Not Soon 
EFORMED, COULD CAUSE NEW RECESSION 
(A Nation's Business interview with Repre- 
Faan sentative Taomas B. CURTIS) 
Sh taxes 
are stunting Améfica’s economic 


That's the opinion of U.S. Representative 
i anag B. Curtis, Republican of Missouri 
an influential member of the tax-writing 

House Ways and Means Committee. 
t » interviewed this month Na- 
—.— Business, says that unless . 
n to reform our Federal tax system we 
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face increasing unemployment and the pros- 
pect of a fourth postwar recession in the 
early 1960's. He is optimistic that such re- 
form can be achieved despite strong opposi- 
tion in Congress. His views are shared by 
a growing number of Members of the 86th 
Congress. 

A Representative since 1950 from Missouri's 
Second Congressional District (St. Louis), 
Mr. Curtis also serves on the Joint Economic 
Committee. 

Following are the questions asked of Mr. 
Curtis, and his answers: 

“Congressman Cunrts, do you believe the 
present tax structure is damaging economic 
growth and progress?” 

“I certainly do. I feel that the last re- 
cession to a large degree came as a result 
of our tax structure. 

“To illustrate: The cutback In economic 
growth seemed to lle in two areas: business 
inventory and plans for business expansion. 

“Much of the cutback seemed to be in 
small and growing businesses which rely 
heavily on retained earnings. Small busi- 
nesses have faced—in fact, all American 
business has faced—a situation where our 
Federal tax structure, corporate income tax, 
plus inflation, has resulted in a capital levy. 

“To illustrate, depreciation allowances in 
the corporate income tax permit a business 
to take only the original cost of a piece of 
machinery, not the replacement cost. 

“Say a machine cost $100,000 in 1940. You 
are only allowed $100,000 depreciation, and 
yet, because of inflation, to replace that 
machine you need $200,000. So American 
industry has to have additional capital for 
replacement, let alone for growth. 

“This is one area where I see the Federal 
tax structure impeding economic growth. 

“The second area involves the impact of 
inflation. 

“The point is that our local communities, 
school districts, sewer districts, and so on, 
depend essentially upon real estate taxes for 
their revenues. The real estate tax in turn 
is based upon real estate assessments, Most 
real estate assessments in any county were 
put on the books before the inflated dollar, 

“The cost of wages and materials that the 
sewer districts, school districts, and munici- 
palities have to pay for has gone up. Their 
revenue has not gone up the same way. 
They can't adjust it by increasing the rate 
of the real estate tax, because all of the new 
real estate that has gone on the books since 
1950 is measured in the inflated dollar, and 
you would unfairly tax them. 

“One way out—although politically diffi- 
cult to do—is to reassess all real estate. 

“The second way, unfortunately the eas- 
ler of the two, is to ask the Federal Govern- 
ment to help finance community facilities. 
Communities have come to Washington be- 
cause the tax structure impedes their 
growth.” 

“Do you believe that the Federal tax rate 
can be so high that increased rates mean 
less revenue?” 

“Yes. I think this exists in many in- 
stances in our present tax structure. For 
instance, the $10.50 a galion tax on liquor, 
in my judgment, is largely responsible for 
the increase in bootlegging. If we would 
reduce the rate, I suspect we would get more 
reyenue, because we would be cutting into 
the bootlegging industry, which pays no 
taxes. 

“Such examples are easy to understand. I 
feel that the rates in our personal income 
tax and our corporate tax also are beyond 
the point of diminishing return. 

“Rates are so high that they destroy in- 
centive. A great many business decisions are 
made, not on the basis of good economic 
judgment, but upom what the tax effect 
will be. 

“To the extent that this is done we are 
interfering with normal growth and normal 
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operation of the private sector of our 
economy. 

“I might also say this: A 52-percent cor- 
porate tax means that the Government is the 
major partner and business the minor 
partner, 

“If we just reduced the corporate rate to, 
say, 49 percent, where business would be the 
major partner, we would have more business 
decisions made on the basis of sound busi- 
ness judgment.” 

“Broadening the tax base has been sug- 
gested in connection with tax reform. 
What would this involve?” 

“There are many ways of broadening the 
tax base. The basic way is to have private 
enterprise performing the services and man- 
ufacturing the goods for our people. That 
is an important point. We have seen Gov- 
ernment going into business in a great fash- 
ion in recent years. 

“When the Federal Government goes into 
business, it withdraws an operation from the 
tax base. In 1929, to illustrate, there was 
$9 in private investment for each dollar of 
Federal investment. That ratio has de- 
clined to a little less than 5% to 1. 

“But that private capital investment is 
essentially the tax base. If we could 
broaden the base back to 9, let's say, we 
could have a tax rate of 3 and a tax take 
of 27, but if you have a base of only 5%, 
you have to have a tax rate of more than 
5 to produce the same take. 

“That’s one way of broadening the tax 

base. 
“Another way is by plugging the tax loop- 
holes. Whether a tax exemption is a loop- 
hole or a legitimate exemption is a question. 
The word loophole actually begs the ques- 
tion, but I think there are areas of tax 
favoritism. If we equalize the tax burden, 
and eliminate favoritism, we will broaden 
the base. 

“Furthermore—and I am happy that the 
administration has made a recommenda- 
tion—some methods of doing business seem 
to be escaping full tax burden. For in- 
stance, the cooperative method. I am not 
talking about the small farm cooperatives; 
I am talking about these big that 
have gone way beyond any concept of the 
little farm co-op. The co-op method of 
doing business certainly should nòt receive 
the tax preference it does over the corpo- 
rate method of doing business. 

“That would be another way of broaden- 
ing the base.” 

“Would broadening the base raise rey- 
enue?” 

“Yes, because we immediately apply the 
going rate to the base. I think we can com- 
pute tax revenue in a simple formula: It’s 
tax base times tax rate times what I call a 
collectibility factor, and it's an important 
concept that has to be put into the formula, 

“Our tax collection system is essentially 
a voluntary one, Our people cooperate in 
paying taxes. But when the tax rates be- 
come burdensome, we find this factor of col- 
lectibility becoming less and less. 

“So we gain from increasing the base and 
reducing the rate, and collectibility is in- 
creased.” 

* “Will more business incentive be created if 
the base is broadened?” 

“Yes, because there is more equity. Peo- 
ple are willing to put up with burdens if they 
think everyone else is carrying the same 
burdens, That bears on incentive.” 

“If rates are not reduced, do you believe 
economic growth will be stunted?” 

“I think economic growth is being stunted. 

“In Western Europe since 1952 the rate of 
economic growth has been almost twice that 
of the United States. I believe our tax struc- 
true is the primary villain. 

“I would predict that we are going to 
have more of this slowing down unless we 
revise our tax structure.” 
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“Do you see recession as possible in the 
near future?” 

Not in the near future. It is likely that 
1959 and 1960 will be the most prosperous 
years we have had. But I see in all of this 
the seeds of future recessions because of the 
burden being placed upon incentive and 
capital formation. 

“Furthermore, I see the seeds of more in- 
flation. As we have more inflation, the im- 
pact I have previously described upon busi- 
ness investment—replacement of capital 
assets—and upon municipalities in areas im- 
portant to economic growth will be felt. 

“I might mention a third area that is 
causing stagnation, That is this so-called 
locked-in investment. It's a result of in- 
flation. A holding of common stocks worth, 
say, $100,000 in 1940 is now worth $200,000 
in the defiated dollar. If a person sells, he 
is subject to a 25-percent capital gain, al- 
though it's a fictitious gain. As a result, 
people do not sell. This investment should 
be turned over constantly as individuals de- 
cide what is a better investment. 

“If we are going to have more inflation, 
locked-in investment will be further accen- 
tuated.” 

Does the high tax rate contribute to the 
unemployment rate?” 

“There is no question that it does, 

“Jobs come from economic growth. When 
there is economic stagnation, you don’t have 
new jobs. Furthermore, as we advance tech- 
nologically, and can do more with fewer 
people, we must find new jobs for those 
who are displaced. 

“To do that, we need capital investment. 
The only place we get new products, really, 
is from money invested in research and de- 
velopment. That means more jobs all along 
the line.” 

“Are taxes being used for purposes other 
than raising revenues?” 

“Yes, and to me it’s one of the most dan- 
gerous things in our tax structure. The 
higher the tax rate, the more economic effect 
it has. 

“Through high tax rates you can actually 
control the economy. It’s a great temptation 
for lawmakers to use the tax structure for 
producing supposedly desired social objec- 
tives. 


“I see more of that every day in the Ways 
and Means Committee, where we should be 

primarily in terms of revenue.” 

“Would you predict whether taxes will be 
used more and more as regulatory devices?” 

“If I predicted that, I would be saying 
that my own work will not be successful, be- 
cause I am fighting it. But let me put it this 
way: The forces I see in motion to bring 
about the use of the tax structure for regu- 
latory reasons are strong. Unless more peo- 
ple take the view I do, „ 
more and more to regulate.“ 

Would many men in Govarnment like to 
keep tax rates high to hold on to the tax 
power to regulate?” 

“I feel that some would. I don't think 
they are a large group, but they are an 
astute group. 

“By increasing the tax rate, you can stunt 
growth and the private sector of the econ- 
omy is unable to administer to the people's 
social needs. That in turn creates pressure 
for the Government to perform these serv- 
ices. As Government does more for the peo- 


ple, more taxes are needed. This isa vicious 


circle.” 

“These people would like to see the tax 
base narrowed?” 

“I think they demonstrate they would 
prefer to see it narrowed. Any time they 
can get the Federal Government to do some- 
thing that private enterprise was doing be- 
fore, they will do so. 

“The tendency of this group is to go to 
the Government first to solve problems, in- 
stead of trying to see If we can solve them 
through the private sector, 
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“If we can do the job through the private 
sector, we keep It in the tax base. If we do 
it through Government we remove it from 
the tax base and at the same time have to 
raise revenue to meet the cost of those social 
needs,” 

“Can you expand this idea of using taxes 
to control the economy?" 

“Let me give you a good example. 

“During and after the Korean war certain 
defense industries were granted certificates 
of necessity to let them write off the cost of 
new facilities at a faster-than-usual rate, 
What would a.certificate of necessity mean 
if the tax rates were low? With the tax rates 
high, to be able to amortize some new equip- 
ment rapidly is of tremendous value. So 
just by using certificates of necessity you 
can funnel tremendous sums into a given 
area or take them away. 

“Maybe the certificates of necessity are ex- 
amples of things where the immediate eco- 
nomic results are good, On the other hand, 
clearly they illustrate the use of the tax 
structure to obtain what the Government 
thinks is needed.” 

“If, in the judgment of these people, the 
GNP is expanding at a rate which they con- 
sider too fast, all they have to do is to raise 
the taxes and slow it down?” 

“That's right. 

“If it is going too slow, they can lower 
rates and speed it up. In fact, they are be- 
fore our Joint Economic Committee all the 
time urging exactly that. Last year they 
urged that we give tax reductions across the 
board. 


“I didn't think that tax reduction was a 
good idea at the time, because they were 
thinking of tax reduction in terms of the 
consumer dollar. I said the way you get jobs 
for people is tax reduction in the investment 
dollar area, putting money into economic 
growth. 

“If we wanted to help the people who were 
hurt in the recession, we would have been 
thinking in terms of tax relief that would 
create jobs. I sponsored a small business 
tax bill that would have done exactly that. 
My bill said that the only basis upon which 
small business could get a tax credit was to 
put that money into economic expansion, 
which meant more jobs.” 

“Will increased taxes-on insurance com- 
panies retard their growth?” 

“That is the key issue, in my Judgment, 
particularly as we have the Federal Govern- 
ment going into the same field of providing 


-for the retirement and disability of our peo- 


ple, through social security. 

“If we stunt the insurance industry 
through taxes heavier than the industry can 
bear, it cannot go ahead in providing for the 
retirement and disability of our people, the 
premiums charged the people will have to be 
too high. That will create pressures on Con- 
gress to provide protection through the 


“Will revenue raised in this manner be 
significant? 

“Yes, We are talking about possibly in- 
creasing the tax on life insurance companies 
from about $300 million to more than $500 
million. 

“This would have a far-reaching impact 
on the insurance companies, but no par- 
ticularly significant impact on total Fed- 
eral revenue. 

But this $200 million could ultimately 
cost the Treasury more than we would take 
in 


“Pressures already are great on the Federal 
Government to expand and Increase social 
security benefits. If the insurance com- 
panies don’t continue to expand, the pres- 
sures will be such that the Federal Govern- 
ment will extend social security benefits. 

“Another thing—and this is a collateral is- 
sue but nonetheless Important—the States 
have been permitted to use this industry as 
a method of raising revenue. States have 
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been getting almost $300 million out of in- 
surance companies through premium pay- 
ment taxes. I have urged the Treasury De- 
partment and the staff of the Ways and 
Means Committee to bear that in mind, be- 
cause we have to figure the total tax bur- 
den that we place upon any industry, not 
just that at the Federal level.” 

“Do you consider social security in com- 
petition with the insurance companies?” 

“Yes, and the more we raise the wage 
ceiling on which the social security tax is 
levied, the more it gets into the field that 
our private insurance companies are in.“ 

“Do you expect this kind of competition 
to increase?” 

“I hope that it will decrease, but the pres- 
sures are such that it will probably increase. 

“Not enough people recognize these dan- 
gers. 

“The challenge is certainly there. In my 
judgment it does no good to talk about be- 
lief in private enterprise unless a person is 
willing to get down to details, analyze what 
private enterprise is, and then fight for it.” 

“Do you expect social security benefits 
to be broadened further?” 

“Yes. I think there is sufficient pressure 
in this Congress to do it. I hope if we in- 
crease benefits we can increase social security 
taxes. This is the only way we can keep the 
social security fund solvent, I regret to say 
the history of the Congress, though, isn't so 
good. You will find only two or three in- 
stances where Congressmen had the courage 
to increase the social security tax as they in- 
creased the benefits. As the tax gets higher 
and citizens begin to feel the bite of it, 
Congress is going to be even more reluctant 
to vote increases. 

“I question whether we really can be 
complacent about the solvency of the social 
security fund. 

“Inflation also robs the social security 
fund, Therefore, all people who are count- 
ing on social security in their old age need 
to resist inflationary pressures.” 

“For the years ahead, do you expect the 
user tax concept to be broadened?” 

“Yes, it is being broadened. Increasing 
user taxes I see as a good method of handling 
some of the cost of Government. After all 
wherever it is feasible we should have the 
people who use a particular Government 
service pay for the use. If we can increase 
user charges we will then be able to reduce 
the general tax rates.” 

“How do you think Government corpora- 
tions and institutions such as TVA ought 
to be financed?” 

“I question whether many of them should 
be in existence. TVA started out as a flood- 
control project involving dam construction. 
Some hydroelectric power would be available 
from the dams, and it would be economic 
waste not to use it. 

“Then it was found that hydroelectric 
power fluctuates seasonally. Because power 
users have to have a constant source of power, 
TVA requested permission to build steam 
plants to supplement hydroelectric power. 
Now we find that 70 percent of the power 
generated in the TVA is from steam. 

“Here is a good example of the Federal 
Government being in a business that is not in 
the tax base, 

“I am suspicious of any Government corp- 
oration and feel that the existence of each 
one should be openly and fully justified. 

“But you asked me how they should be 
financed. I suspect that few of them should 
be financed other than in the private sector 
of the economy.” 

“Do you see any danger in the use of ear- 
marked taxes?” 

“I see a grave danger. We think highways 
are important, so we earmark taxes for them. 
We think retirement of our people is im- 
portant, so we earmark social security taxes 
for them. We think unemployment compen- 
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Sation is an important social function, so we 
earmark taxes for that. 

“You can go down the list of things that 
are important in our society, and start ear- 
marking taxes, and you will end up without 
Sufficient taxes for the one thing we know 
Our Federal Government must provide—ade- 
Quate defense. If we keep on with the ear- 
marked tax formula, we can easily get to the 
Point where we will have inadequate funds 
for defense. 

“Although I said that I thought user taxes 
Were good, let’s not forget that it’s easy to 
convert a user tax into an earmarked tax— 
Ishouidn't say user tax; user charge is a bet- 
ter expression.” 

“What principal danger do you see in the 
growing Federal debt?“ 

“The principal danger is Its inflationary ef- 
fect. The Federal debt is additional credit 
Imposed upon our economy. It simply means 
more money, and if you have excess money in 
& given economy, you are going to have in- 
flation.” 

“Is inflation Inevitable?” 

“No. I think that proper fiscal policies 
dan keep inflation from coming about. I 

we can have stability, but I think the 

Only way to achieve it is through proper 

eral budget and debt management. We 

are going to have to pay off some of the 

debt. It is too large now, and it is 

the primary inflationary force in our econ- 
omy today.” 

Can we pay off some of It in the fore- 
seeable future?” 

“The budget we are considering now is 

upon the prospect that 1959 or 1960 
be the most prosperous years in history. 
Yet we are not reducing the debt. 

Surely if we can't do better than that in 
Our most prosperous years, we will have 
deficit again when we get a less 
Prosperous year. The only way to reduce the 
debt is to put a certain amount in the 
budget each year to be paid off.“ 

“Would reduction of the corporate tax 
rate bring in more revenue?” 

“I am convinced that if we reduced it, say, 

49 percent, it would increase the revenue. 

Tt would increase incentive. More business 

expenditures would be based on economics: 
an tax consideration.” 

Would anything be gained by granting 

exemptions for retained earnings plowed 

k into capital investment?” > 

“Very much, particularly in the area of 

T smaller and medium-sized businesses. 

We get our basic economic growth from 
. — and medium businesses. Traditionally 
ties finance growth through retained earn- 


a ‘It we will permit our businesses to retain 
eon Portion—not all of it, just a tax 
edit for what they put back into economic 
That f. e are going to create more jobs. 
nat is what economic growth is. 
init suggest a third area which is almost as 
Portant. Stop uneconomic mergers and 
acquisitions, where big companies buy up 
of companies—to a large degree because 
the tax structure, and because these 
Smaller concerns, through their inability to 
finance growth, are helpless. 


ts I am satisfied that this would do more 
Stimulate healthy economic growth and 
Sein. in more Federal revenue than elimi- 

15 ting the 
too.“ 
ean. you expect Congress to grant tax de- 
* tor the cost ot higher education?“ 
res hope so. The budget already includes 
for oe item for Federal aid to education 
are ‘Cans, scholarships, and so forth. We 
8 spending the money. I suggest: 
it rir of the Federal Government spending 
how setting up a bureaucracy to figure out 
“ to spend it, let's grant a tax deduction 
8 amilies willing to send their children to 
Ns a „ It doesn't matter from the stand- 
ot a balanced budget whether we de- 


tax loopholes, important as that 
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crease Income by $200 million, or whether we 
increase expenditures by $200 million. 

“I suggest you get more education from 
allowing individuals to spend the $200 mil- 
lion than from letting the Government 
spend it.” 

“Will the depreciation laws be liberalized?” 

“I am afraid they won't. They should be, 
in my judgment. We need liberalization for 
two reasons. First, the impact of inflation 
is still heavy. Actually we have a capital 
levy assessed against American business. 
Second, in today’s rapid technological ad- 
vancement, a machine is replaced not be- 
cause it’s worn out but because a better ma- 
chine is developed.” 

“Will laws involving expenditures for re- 
search and development be liberalized?” 

“No. I wish they would be. The Federal 
Government is spending increasing sums di- 
rectly for research and development. I sug- 
gest a more efficient way of spending money 
is to grant tax deductions for research and 
development.” e 

“Do you expect the principle of tax syer- 
aging to be extended to Individuals?” 

“No, but it should be. That would again 
help economic growth.” 

“Will the tax-exemption features of retire- 
ment programs be extended to self-employed 
individuals?” 

“Im afraid not. I regard this as a short- 
sighted attitude toward all of these proposals 
for letting the people rather than the Fed- 
eral Government spend the money. 

“There is tax exemption for corporations 
providing for the retirement of people, but 
this same privilege is not extended to indi- 
viduals who work for themselves. If this 
unequal process is continued, we will badly 
damage the professions.” 

“What is the prospect for tax reform in 
the foreseeable future?” 

“It won't be good until, in my Judgment, 
more people realize that taxes have economic 
effects, and that we must evaluate our tax 
laws in terms of economics. We cannot keep 
the short-range view of looking at specific 
taxes and saying our revenue depends on the 
tax rate. 

“The tax formula, I repeat, is revenue as 
the result of the tax rate, times the tax base, 
times the factor of collectibility. If more 
people will only agree that this is the for- 
mula for revenue, we might get somewhere 
toward a real fundamental tax revision. 

“Iam optimistic that as time goes on more 
people will understand the basic reasons for 
economic growth. Then we can move toward 
real progress.” 


Statement of Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield Before the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Subcommittee 
Investigating the Mailing of Obscene 
and Pornographic Material, April 23, 
1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield: 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity and 
the courtesy of this committee for its in- 
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vitation to appear at this opening session of 
the first public hearings and inquiry into 
the very serious matter of the use of the 
U.S. mails in the wholesale promotion and 
conduct of mail order business in obscene 
and pornographic materials. 

Certainly this is not only a matter of 
joint concern and responsibility, but it is 
one of vital importance to all decent Ameri- 
cans—particularly the parents of teenage 
children, 

The Post Office Department Is gratified 
that Chairman Murray of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee has ap- 
pointed this subcommittee composed of such 
able members and headed by a Congress- 
man possessing the sensitivity and good 
judgment of Representative KATHRYN E. 
GRANAHAN, to inquire into this important 
subject. 

It is my deep conviction—frequently ex- 
pressed to individual members of this com- 
mittee, religious and educational leaders, 
newspaper editors, and citizen groups that 
one of the most serious morale and social 
problems in the United States today is the 
multi-million-dollar mail order traffic in 
obscenity. 

The records show quite clearly that the 
Post Office Department, over the years, has 
diligently tried to keep the mails clear of 
indecent matter, even though it has been 
subjected frequently to attack and ridiculed 
by those who hope to profit personally from 
unrestricted mailings, or by those who, con- 
fusing liberty with license, unwitingly give 
them assistance. 

Ruthless mail order merchants in filth are 
violating the homes of the Nation in defiance 
of the National Government. They are cal- 
lously dumping into the hands of our child- 
ren, through our mail boxes at home, un- 
ordered lewd material, as well as samples 
soliciting the sale of eyen more objectionable 
Pictures, slides, films and related filth. Un- 
questionably, these large, defiant barons of 
obscenity are contributing to the 
increase in juvenile delinquency, as many 
noted authorities have publicly observed on 
repeated occasions. 

Complaints which are flooding the Post 
Office Department at the rate of at least 
50,000 annually come from leading clergy- 
men, parent-teachers associations, high 
school principals, college presidents, news- 
paper editors, and alarmed parents by the 
thousands. All are appalled by the social 
blight which every American citizen wants 
stamped out, and which the Post Office De- 
partment is determined will be stamped out, 

As I am sure this commitee knows, Con- 
gress first saw fit to enact legislation March 
3, 1865, making ita Federal offense to mail, 
matter of obscene nature. An expanded ver- 
sion of this basic law was embodied in the 
great Postal Reorganization and Codification 
Act of June 8, 1872. These were criminal 
laws. In each of these legislative actions 
the Post Office Department has lent it ful- 
lest support. 

Since World War II, commercialized por- 
nography has reached an alarming intensity 
‘within the confines of certain geographical 
areas of this country. It is estimated that 
$500 million is realized annually in mail order 
pornography and obscenity. 

There appear to be two basic reasons for 
the increasing volume of filth in the mails. 
First, the tremendous profits realized from 
A relatively small capital investment; and 
second, the very broad definition of obscen- 
ity handed down by certain courts, includ- 
ing those in certain metropolitan areas— 
notably Los Angeles and New York, where 
most of the mail-order business in obscen- 
ity and pornography originates. 

These liberal rulings have established, 
over a period of time, virtual sanctuaries 
in which dealers in obscenity have operated 
with impunity and in defiance of the Post 
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use of the mails or bring them to justice. 

As this committee well knows, prior to 
last year, controlling decisions of the courts 
held that prosecutions under thé pertinent 
statutes could be effected only in the dis- 
trict where the office of mailing is located. 
As this committee further knows, and as 
the legislative record will show, the Post 
Office Department strongly urged for the 
past several years the enactment of legis- 
lation which would grant prosecutive venue 
at intermediate offices and offices of address, 
where the actual damage undoubtedly oc- 
curs. Such legislation in the form of an 
amendment to section 1461, title 18, U.S.C., 
was passed by the 85th Congress and signed 
into law by President Eisenhower. 

We are convinced that this new legislation 
provides an effective weapon for dealing with 
those dealers in filth who have heretofore 
operated with little interruption and with 
comparative security from certain large 

cities. 

The Post Office Department is pressing the 
use of this new legislation to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. The first case presented follow- 
ing passage of the amended legislation was 
at Boise, Idaho, and related to mailings made 
in California and Oregon, addressed for de- 
livery at Grace, Idaho. The offenders, a man 
and his wife, each received a 10-year prison 
sentence and fine. Other cases of similar 
nature are now pending before U.S. attorneys 
from whom positive responses have been re- 
ceived. 


In order that this committees and the pub- 
lic as well may be fully informed of the 
fact that the Department has been alert to 
its responsibilities, and has been bending 
every effort to meet the challenge of those 
who use the mails to corrupt, I should like 
to call your attention to the fact that during 
fiscal year 1958, postal inspectors conducted 
4,000 separate investigations relating to the 
mailing of obscene and pornographic matter 
and caused the arrest of 293 persons. This 
is an increase of 45 percent over the previous 
year and is the highest of record. Investiga- 
tions and prosecutions during the current 
year to date are substantially higher than 
those of last year. During the same period 
of time, fiscal year 1958, the General Counsel 
issued 92 unlawful orders under section 
259(a), title 39, United States Code, barring 
use of the mails. 

Within the past 10 days, three simulta- 
neous ralds made by U.S, marshals and 
postal inspectors upon the New York head- 

ters of three of the reputed largest 
eastern dealers in obscenity and pornography 
resulted in the seizure of approximately 15 
tons of films, slides, photographs, and 
trashy literature, and the arrest of the 
operators. One mailing list alone contained 
100,000 names. These dealers have been 
identified in numerous previous cases. Un- 
lawful orders have been issued against two 
of them in particular on various occasions. 
They have been involved in local arrests 
resulting in negligible fines or other sen- 
tences, and they have promptly and defiantly 
renewed their activities under changed 
names. 

On Friday of last week, the premises of a 
Santa Monica, Calif., dealer in especially ob- 
jectionable films and photos were raided. A 
large number of films and considerable 
volume of other material were seized, and 
the operator was arrested. He had been 
identified only a few days previously through 
mailings reaching the east coast. 

In our determined efforts to clean up the 
Mails, we are receiving increasingly valuable 
assistance from the public: However, it is 
clear that there must be a greater, expanded 
public awareness of the seriousness and the 
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Office Department's best efforts to bar their 


demoralizing results of the wholesale dis- 
tribution of filth to the children of this 
country, if we are to deal with this matter 
in a completely effective manner. It is my 
opinion that the greatest single need today 
is widespread and concerted public support 
of this program, which relates to such a re- 
markable degree to the welfare of each home 
in the country, and I feel, too, that an 
awareness on the part of the courts of the 
real dimensions of this situation is abso- 
lutely essential. 

The principal problem facing the Post 
Office Department today in its efforts to clean 
up the mails is ruling upon the acceptance 
of material which is widely regarded as ob- 
jectionable without violating leading court 
decisions, which obviously are more liberal 
in their definition of obscenity than are the 
views of many thousands of patrons of the 
postal service. 

For example, certain nudist and other mag- 
agzines are today granted second-class mail- 
ing privileges by the Post Office Department, 
consistent with Supreme Court rulings. 
Some of these second-class mailing permits 
are granted only after extensive litigation. 
in one such instance, the Department's re- 
fusal to grant a publisher of a magazine a 
second-class mailing permit resulted in a 
court decision holding that the law does not 
authorize the refusal of mailing privileges 
upon future, unpublished issues of a mag- 
azine, despite the fact that past issues con- 
tained allegedly obscene matter. Along with 
these decisions comes the inevitable, cleyerly 
designed propoganda by dealers in filth, who 
will cite one or more of the less aggravated 
cases to argue that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is attempting to set up a censorship, 
to restrict freedom of expression, or to sup- 
press the distribution of art. 

While these allegations are so ridiculous 
as to require no denial, they point to the 
problem involved in attempting to meet our 
responsibilities as we see them, to an Ameri- 
can public who, through their urgent and 
sometimes pitiful protests by the thousands, 
indicate quite clearly that they have no 


` difficulty in distinguishing between filth and 
art. 


Section 1461 of Title 18, USC, the obscen- 
ity statute, provides penalties for the mailing 
of “every obscene, lewd, lascivious, indecent, 
filthy, or vile article.” Courts in interpret- 
ing the intent of Congress have. stated in 
effect that (1) nudity in itself is not ob- 
scenity; (2) that a publication is not obscene 
unless the general content is devoted to 
what may be termed obscenity; and (3) that 
obscenity must be evaluated in relation to 
contemporary community standards. Thus, 
it appears clear that among such other legis- 
lative steps as may appear necessary, the 
intent of Congress as to what constitutes 
obscenity is essential, along with a public 
assertion as to the standards of morality for 
which it stands. 

In spite of the frustrations and the legal 
complications, and even the court decisions, 
T feel a responsibility to the public to at- 
tempt to prevent the use of the mails for 
indecent material, and to seek indictments 
and prosecutions for such offenses, even 
though it may be argued that it falls in 
the category of material concerning which 
there haye been previous rulings favorable 
to the promoters. It seems to me that only 
by this method can the dimensions of this 
problem become clearly established before 
the courts. and the Congress and the Am- 
erican public, 

The type of material to which I refer can 
be exhibited to this committee in great 
volume, and I invite the committee to visit 
the department for this purpose. 

It is our intent to continue to pursue this 
program to the fullest extent of our investi- 
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gative and other resources, and the genuine 
interest of the Congress and the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, and this 
subcommittee in particular, has been, and 
T am sure will continue to be of tremendous 
assistance. 


Is It Just? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the Co- 
operative Extension Service of the State 
of Maine periodically publishes a report 
entitled “Economic Facts Significant to 
Maine Agriculture.” 


Contained in a recent report was an 
article bearing the title of “Is It Just?” 
which vividly points out how potato 
farmers unjustly are the victims of their 
own productive genius. Because the 
theme of this article has application to 
the plight. of all farmers in America, I 
submit it to the RECORD: > 

Is Ir Just? 

William Schrumpf, agricultural economist, 
who does the deeper and more scientific 
digging into the economic facts and figures 
of the potato business for the University of 
Maine, has just come up with the informa- 
tion that in recent years farmers have aver- 
aged less for their potatoes (in real value) 
than they did back in those bad depression 
years before World War II. 

This is true for the entire country as well 
as for Maine, 

In dollars of 1951-57 value, the average 
price farmers of the United States received 
for potatoes in 1934 to 1940 was $2.59 a hun- 
dredweight. For 1951-57 crops the average 
price was $2.16. The price had dropped 43 
cents a hundredweight. 

Maine figures tell a similar story. Figured 
this way, the prewar price was $2.26. For the 
last 7 years it has averaged $1.89—a drop of 
37 conts per hundredweight. 

Comparable figures for a few States are (in 
1951-57 dollars): 


Mr. Schrumpf points out, though, that 


` yields have increased so much that the value 


of the crop per acre has increased while the 
value per hundredweight was dropping. 

Here are some values per acre computed 
in the same 1951-57 dollars: 


1959 


The yield increases that made the gains 
in value possible are: 


1934-40 | 1951-57 | Hundred-| Percent 


i 
North Dakota 
hited States. 


AGRICULTURE NOT ALONE 


What are the lessons to be drawn from 
all this? Undoubtedly there are many. But 
first it is worthwhile to remember that what 

happened to and in potato production 
has, to varying degrees, happened to and in 
nearly all U.S. farming. There has been an 
amazing increase in productivity while the 
Teal value per unit of product has gone 
down. 

We can all be proud of the Increase in 
Productivity. It has kep? the wolf from the 
door. It has been indispensable to our 
boasted national material prosperity. 

But at the same time, the figures show 
that agriculture has not shared equally in 

t mounting prosperity. That would be 
Possible with this decreasing real value per 
Unit of product only if agriculture's effi- 
ciency were increasing at a rate far faster 

the progress of other industry. Proud 
as we are of agriculture’s tremendous for- 
Ward strides, the farming segment makes no 
Claim: to be outdoing others. 

Frankly, figures like these show U.S. agri- 
Culture still suffering from a basic injus- 
tice—trom a fatlure to be paid fairly in the 
Marketplace for the work and fast mount- 

Skills that it devotes to the national 
Well-being. In many fields of farming just 
as In potatoes, agriculture has actually lost 
Bround economically if you measure by 
Whether farming returns have gained at a 
rate equal to that of the rest of the 
economy. 


Captain Courageous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 8 former President 
Harry S. Truman will reach his 75th 

irthday. I take this opportunity to pay 
1 Personal tribute to Mr. Truman, whom 

believe will go down in history as one 
. Of our great Presidents. He was truly a 
man of the people. 


pioning the cause of the common. 


always brings sharp criticism from 
Powerful special interest groups. Few 
esidents during their terms of office 
ad a more hostile press than Mr. Tru- 
8 Like other great Presidents, he 
dian target for all kinds of slander and 


x Other Presidents less strong, less able 
nd courageous have been glorified by 
0 e Special interests and by those who 
ontrol the major sources of news and 

ormation. But history has a way of 
chatte out the truth and the real 

aracter of a man. I am sure that 
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when passing time washes away, as it 
always does, the mud and whitewash 
from our Presidents, Harry S. Truman 
will stand high among our Nation’s great. 

With each passing day the stature of 
Mr, Truman grows. His rightful place 
as a people's President is assured. May 
he and his good wife enjoy many more 
years of health and happiness. He has 
well earned the respect and admiration 
that has so abundantly increased since 
he left the White House. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include herewith a salute 
to Harry S. Truman from the current 
issue of the Democratic Digest: 

CAPTAIN COURAGEOUS 

Among the great human assets of the de- 
mocracy there stands out in living legend 
the sunny person of our party’s premier 
statesman. He approaches his fourth quar- 
ter-century with the ebullience of a colt, 
the vigor of a champion, the warmth of— 
well, the warmth of Harry Truman. 

Here in one keen intellect and roomy 
heart are personified the achievements and 
aspirations of the party, which pays tribute 
to him once more on this May 8th as he 
turns 75. 

The Nation's debt to Harry Truman, the 
debt of free men everywhere, is vast. But 
he wears his honors, like his years, with no 
trace of pomp. Pride he rightly owns, but 
not vanity. Self-importance could hardly 
overtake a man who referred to himself, in 
the glare of adulation at the White House, 
as “the two-headed calf” and “the Cardiff 
Giant.” 

Nobody expects Mr. Truman at 75 to take 
to the rocking chair and enjoy a tame se- 
renity among his memories, But what 
memories. 

Of the Missouri boy, tùrned down by both 
West Point and Annapolis because of short 
eyesight, who fought in World War I as 
captain of artillery and wound up as Com- 
mander in Chief, 

Of the county official who hoped to be a 
Congressman, and was drafted to run in 
1934 for Senator instead. 

Of the Senator, hotly challenged for re- 
nomination in 1940, who (in his own words) 
“went to bed defeated” on primary election 
night and was awakened in the middle of 
his sleep to be told he had won. 

The memories shift to a larger arena, In 
1944 Senator Truman was pledged to sup- 
port James F. Byrnes for the vice presi- 
dential nomination, and was thunderstruck 
on being informed at Chicago that F. D. R. 
wanted him, Truman, as running 
mate. He protested to National Chairman 
Hannegan “that I wanted to stay in the 
Senate, and that I would not take the nomi- 
nation.” Hannegan told Mr. Roosevelt by 
telephone, in Truman's presence, that “he 
had never been in contact with as mulish 
and contrary a man.” F. D. R, said a few 
words about “letting the party and the 
country down in the midst of a war,” and 
Mr. Truman yielded. 

According to the late Harry Hopkins, Mr. 
Roosevelt had had his eye on Senator Tru- 
man for a long time. The record of the 
Senator's Defense Investigating Committee 
was good—he'd got himself known and 
liked around the country—and above all he 
was very popular In the Senate, 

There came April 12, 1945, and an urgent 
summons to the White House. Mrs. Roose- 
velt, as Mr. Truman described it, “stepped 
forward and placed her arm gently about my 
shoulder, ‘Harry,’ she said quietly, ‘the Presi- 
dent is dead.’ For a moment I could not 
bring myself to speak. ‘Is there anything 
I can do for you?’ I asked at last. I shall 
never forget her deeply understanding reply. 
‘Is there anything we can do for you?’ she 
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asked. ‘For you are the one in trouble 
now.” 

Mr. Truman’s lifelong self-education in 
history paid rich dividends now. His de- 
tailed familiarity with the lore of past Presi- 
dents, and of history in general both ancient 
and modern, gave him a perspective such 
as few if any other tenants of the office have 

. This, and his experience as chair- 
man of the Defense Investigating Committee, 
helped him to absorb quickly the many secret 
problems of war and world politics which 
came pressing upon him. Of these secrets 
the greatest was, of course, that an atomic 
bomb was in the works. 


Vast events unrolled at a breathtaking 
pace. In a single 4-month period Germany 
surrendered, the United Nations Charter was 
signed at San Francisco with Mr. Truman in 
attendance, he met with Churchill and 
Stalin at Potsdam, A-bombs were dropped 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Japan surrend- 
ered, and the President submitted in a mes- 
sage to Congress the 21 points of the doctrine 
that came to be known as the Fair Deal. 

The decision to use the A-bomb was, Mr, 
Truman wrote later, “up to me. Let there 
be no mistake about it.” The decision was 
supported by his top military, scientific, and 
governmental advisers, and by Winston 
Churchill. “I did not like the weapon,” Mr. 
Truman said. But I had no qualms if in the 
long run millions of lives could be saved.” 

The Fair Deal message went up on Septem- 
ber 5, 1945. That date lives in Mr. Truman's 
memory as a symbol of “my assumption of 
the office of President in my own right. It 
was on that date and with this message that 
I first spelled out the details of the program 
of liberalism and progessivism which was to 
be the foundation of my administration.” 
The years of uneasy peace were studded with 
presidential achievements, In his first term 
Mr. Truman took bold measures that kept 
the Communists from engulfing all Europe— 
the Truman doctrine, which rescued Greece 
and Turkey; the Marshall plan, which lifted 
free Europe from postwar despair to pros- 
perity; the great Berlin airlift, a cosmic 
thumbing of the nose at Russian treachery. 
He brought about unification of the Armed 
Forces; improvement of social security; ad- 
vances in civil rights; progress in slum 
clearance and housing, 

The Republican-dominated Congress of 
1947-48—the notorious 80th Congress—gave 
his progressive program little more than the 
back of its hand, for which the GOP was to 
get a well-earned comeuppance at the polls, 
The 80th passed the Taft-Hartley Act over a 
veto in which Mr. Truman called it “bad for 
labor, bad for management, and bad for the 
country.” It passed, also over a veto, & tax- 
relief bill stacked in favor of the well-to-do. 
It rejected his plans for giving the farm 
economy more stability. It refused to let 
him control runaway prices. 

HELL FROM A WHISTLESTOP 


Then came 1948—a red letter year in any 
Democrat’s memory book, and for Harry Tru- 
man a bona fide beaut. Almost everybody 
press pundits, poll-takers, politicos—saw an 
easy victory for Dewey. But Harry Truman 
had other ideas. 

In earlier days he hadn't considered him- 
self much of a speaker. But as President his 
effectiveness on the rostrum improved— 
especially when he spoke without formal 
text. His 2 a.m. acceptance speech at the 
Philadelphia convention in 1948 was full of 
fight, and in a hard personal campaign he 
gave em hell before whistlestop crowds and 
larger rallies over an itinerary that exceeded 
30,000 miles, After 356 speeches in 35 days, 
tearing into the iniquities of the 80th Con- 
gress and exhorting labor and farmers to 
repudiate it at the polls, he went home to 
Independence. The prophets still said 
Dewey. 
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In the late afternoon of election day he 
. sneaked off to a resort hotel in Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., had a Turkish bath, a ham 
sandwich, and a glass of milk, listened by 
radio to the early eastern returns, which 
showed him a few thousand votes ahead, and 
went to bed. 


TRUMAN VERSUS KALTENBORN 


He woke up at midnight and heard H. V. 
Kaltenborn report Truman leading by about 
1,200,000 but still about to lose the election. 
At 4 a.m., he recalled later. Kaltenborn had 
Truman 2 million ahead but was still betting 
on Dewey. It was 10: 30 in the morning be- 
fore the President got Dewey's wire of con- 
gratulation. 

Although Strom TxHvurMonp’s States’ 
Rights Party made off with four Southern 
States, Mr. Truman won by 303 electoral votes 
to Dewey's 189. His popular-vote victory was 
24,179,623 to 21,991,290. The prophets have 
never been quite as glib since, and the Presi- 
dent's famous impersonation of Kaltenborn’s 
voice of doom is one of the party's treas- 
ured mementoes. 

President Truman's inaugural address in 
1949 launched point 4—the program for tech- 
nical help enabling other peoples to help 
themselves. The second term also saw cre- 
ation of the Atlantic Pact and NATO, to give 
military cohesiveness to the free world, 
And it saw tragically, the Communist. inva- 
sion of South Korea. The President's in- 
stant decision to resist that arrogant incur- 
sion was made with vivid awareness of Wash- 
ington's refusal in 1931 to do anything about 
Japan's aggression in Manchuris. He felt 
that prompt action over Manchuria might 
have averted World War II, and that failure 
to defend Korea could bring on world war 
III. Historians tend to agree with him on 
both counts. 

Memory, searching through the years, be- 
comes a kaleidoscope. 

“I only had one sweetheart from the time 
Iwas 6. I saw her in Sunday School at the 
Presbyterian Church in Independence 
and afterwards in the fifth grade at the Ott 
School in. Independence, where her Aunt 
Nannie was our teacher and she sat behind 
me. She sat behind me in the sixth grade, 
seventh, and high-school grades, and I 
thought she was the most beautiful and the 
sweetest person on earth—and I am still of 
that opinion. * * I am old fashioned, I 
guess," 

The oilfield enterprise he abandoned on 
going to war—which eventually panned out 
and could have made him a millionaire; 
election as grand master of Missouri Masons, 

His devotion to music and books—Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin; Plutarch's Lives and 
Shakespeare and the Bible. (He had a little 
grudge against Dickens for “dimming the 
luster of one of the great Biblical names— 
Uriah” by creating “a character named Uriah 
Heep, a sniveling hypocrite.”) 

The loss of his haberdashery business 
when “old man Mellon's wringing-out process 
came along.” (He and partner Eddie Jacob- 
son eventually cleaned up all their debts.) 

The Roosevelt funeral services at the 
White House, Robert E. Sherwood recalled: 
“When President Truman came into the East 
Room nobody stood up, and I'm sure this 
modest man did not even notice this dis- 
courtesy or, if he did, understood that peo- 
ple present could not yet associate him with 
his high office; all they could think of was 
that the President was dead. But everybody 
stood up when Mrs. Roosevelt came in.“ 

The White House “back porch” that he in- 
stalled over some shrill objections. The to- 
tal rebuilding of the crumbling Manslon's in- 
terior. The attempt on his life while he 
was quartered across the street in Blair 
House. 

The journey to Wake Island to talk with 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur; and, later on, the 
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recall of MacArthur because of an inability 

to take orders from the Commander in Chief. 

But this could go on ad infinitum. 
RETIREMENT 


Harry Truman did not seek a third term, 
although the two-term amendment exempt- 
ed him. He went into retirement, if you 
want to call it that. Wrote two fat volumes 
of memoirs, kept up a heavy schedule of 
correspondence and newspaper articles and 
public appearances (but declined a gridiron 
dinner invitation because “I will not sit at 
the same table with Nrxon’’), campaigned 
lustily for Adlai Stevenson, and became a 
grandfather—among many other things. 

His party remains close to his thoughts. 
He wrote to Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
not so long ago: “I am always glad to do 
anything I can to help the Democratic Party, 
whether in marbles, money, chalk, or time.” 

At 75—or 85, or 100-—Harry Truman will be 
a hard man to keep in a rocking chair, 


` On the Oregon Trail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 20th 
century On to Oregon Carayan is rolling 
across country. As my able colleague 
the Honorable A. S. J. CARNAHAN, of Mis- 
souri, reported in the April 20 RECORD, 
the wagon train was given a proper send- 
off by former President Harry S. Truman 
and hundreds of others, including sev- 
eral from Oregon's Fourth Congres- 
sional Distriet. 

Four planes carried On to Oregon 
Cavalcade officials to Independence, Mo. 
Two were furnished by the Morrison- 
Knudsen Construction Co. and two by 
the U.S. Air Force. 

Traveling east for the departure cere- 
monies were Dick Smith, Roseburg, pres- 
ident of the On to Oregon Cavalcade; 
Eldon Caley, vice president; and Dr. 
Verner Anderson, secretary. With the 
group were three directors of the caval- 
cade, Alan Knudtson, Del Mobly, and 
Ivan Hoyer. Two Douglas County news- 
men, both editors, made the trip to re- 
port back to readers. They were Charles 
V. Stanton, editor of the Roseburg News- 
Review, and Lowell Anderson, editor of 
the Drain Enterprise. 

Oregonians fortunate enough to at- 
tend the Independence celebration saw 
the cavalcade wagons parade, heard Mr. 
Truman, participated in a buffalo bar- 
becue and street danced. Sunday, the 
19th, they joined the wagon train for 
a 6 a.m. breakfast and a church service. 
The wagons rolled westward shortly 
thereafter. 


EARLY TREKS RECALLED 


The modern wagon train trek evoked 
considerable interest, It also pricked 
memories and many Oregonians recalled 
stories of the early wagon train trips to 
Oregon. 

One such story was written for Oregon 
papers last week by Howard Applegate, 
United Press International reporter, 
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himself the great-grandson of Charles 
Applegate, who migrated to Oregon in 
1843. 

His report information was supplied 
by Mrs. Annie Applegate Kruse, of Yon- 
calla, Oreg., whose grandmother was in 
the 1843 migration. 


YOUNG AND VIGOROUS AT 83 


Annie Applegate Kruse, a young and 
vigorous 83, is active in community and 
political affairs of her State, She has a 
great zest for life. She has a good sense 
of humor, She is proof that age is no 
positive single basis for retirement. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include Howard Apple- 
gate’s report which appeared in the 
April 15, 1959, issue of the Coos Bay 
(Oreg.) World: 

HUNGER, Not INDIANS, BOTHERED OREGON 

TRAI PIONEERS 
(By Howard Applegate) 

YoncaLLa, Onec, Not all the wagontrains 
which came to Oregon more than 100 years 
ago experienced trouble with the Indians. 

Mrs, Annie Applegate Kruse, whose “grand- 
mammy” crossed the plains in the great 
migration of 1843, said today not a single 
shot was fired in anger between white men 
and Indians on the covered wagon train 
which was among the first to bring women 
and children to the Oregon country. 

She referred to the “Cow Column” train, 
captained by her uncle, Jesse Applegate, 
then 32 years old. Jesse and two of his 
brothers, Charles and Lindsay, traveled with 
their families on that train, which left In- 
dependence, Mo., in May of 1843 and ar- 
rived in what is now western Oregon about 
6 months later. 

Mrs. Kruse, a spry 83 years, holds in her 
mind a vivid picture of the trip as it was 
told to her by her grandmother, Mrs, Me- 
linda (Charles) Applegate. She was 12 years 
old when Melinda died in 1888 and as a girl 
spent many hours listening to accounts of 
the migration. 

FRICTION RECALLED 

The “Cow Column” train had separated 
from other wagons after leaving Independ- 
ence because of friction among those who 
had cows to herd on the trail and those who 
did not, 

“There were about 1,000 persons in the 
cow column,” she said, “including 280 
men.“ Four oxen pulled each of the wagons- 

“They took along an extra wagon load 
with flour and bacon,” Mrs. Kruse said. “At 
Fort Hall they paid tribute to Indian chiefs 
who allowed them to cross their land.” 

At night, as her grandmother related to 
her, the wagon train would form in the 
familiar circle and Indian campfires could 
be seen in the distance. “They often came 
to the train seeking food.” 


DR. WHITMAN OFFERS PRAISE 


But the food still was among the biggest 
problems confronting the 1843 pioneers. 
“The single men would ride ahead on horse- 
back during the day and hunt food and 
camping sites. My grandmammy and her 
daughters gathered grecns along the 
and cooked them at night. Dr. Whitman 
told her she had done more for the health 
of the train than anyone else.” 

The Dr. Whitman to whom she referred 
was Dr. Marcus Whitman, famed mission- 
ary who had settled near Walla Walla 7 
years earlier. He had been back to Wash- 
ington, D.C., and joined the 1843 ploneers 
at the Platte River, Mrs. Kruse said. 

The trip had plenty of hardships despite 
lack of Indian fighting. Charles lost - 2 
wagon full of supplies when it overturn 
in a fast river. Tragedy struck the families 
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Of Jesse and Lindsay Applegate after the 
Party reached The Dalles on the Columbia. 
It was decided to build barges and float the 
Wagons downstream. Then, before the pres- 
ent-day dams, the river was full of rapids. 
One of the barges capsized. Jesse and Lind- 
Say each lost a 9-year-old son by drowning. 
THROWN APPLES MISSED 

Mrs. Kruse recalled a pathetic moment 
after the party reached Fort Vancouver, 
across from Portland. Food supplies by 
then had run short and a sailor on an 
anchored British ship threw down apples 
to a boat carrying members of the party 
across the Columbia. “Aunt Lucy (a daugh- 

of Charles) was 13 at the time and 

catching the apples. There were 

hungry children in that boat. She never 
Torgot that moment.” 

Mrs. Kruse's grandmother told her that at 
the end of each day Jesse would dictate to 
her an account of the day's trip across the 
Plains, “But those notes were later lost,” 
she said. 
eon Applegates spent that winter with 

John McLoughlin in Oregon City and 
later settled near Dallas. Charles and Jesse 
Came here after the latter had helped locate 
the Applegate trail which went south from 
2 Hall, Idaho, and crossed northwest 

tah, northern Nevada, and the Klamath 
Basin into southern Oregon. 

Mrs. Kruse, who said she'd like to go on 
tals year's wagon train “if I felt a little bet- 

» Tecalled a humorous incident after her 
tors moved here. : 
the here was an Indian called Jollysides.“ 
Said, “who visited the log cabin. He 
aa never seen a stove. When he came 
to the cabin he sat down on the stove. 
never came back.” 


Remarks of the Governor of the State of 
Before the Civil Rights Sub- 
Committee of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary at Hearings on Proposed 
i Rights Bills, Wednesday, April 22, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


ret ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, the 
€ral Government has destroyed 100 
8 ne of progress in race relations in my 
this of Alabama, The greatest part of 
the destruction was caused by agents of 
ve Civil Rights Commission in their in- 
teat zations last fall. On April 22, in 
bt imony before the Civil Rights Sub- 
mitten 88 of the House Judiciary Com- 
obj e, Gov. John Patterson voiced the 
an ections of the people of Alabama to 
ieee intervention, and I would like 
th clude his speech in the Appendix of 
© RECORD: 
Gentiemen, my name is John Patterson. 
ton Governor of the State of Alabema and 
ey serving a 4-year term which 
pean January 19, 1959. Prior to that date 
trou 5 as Attorney General of Alabama 
ate 18, 1955, to January 19, 1959. 
for mney general I was the chief law en- 
cement officer of the State. As attorney 
, and now as Governor, it was and is 
Presently my duty to see that the laws of the 
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State are properly administered and enforced, 
and that law and order is maintained. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
before your committee and I wish to thank 
you for permitting me to do so. I am here 
to express opposition to H.R. 3147, H.R. 3148, 
H.R. 4457, and the numerous other bills 
setting forth more or less similar proposals 
as those embodied in the bills enumerated. 

First, I would like to state that we enjoy 
good law enforcement in Alabama. We have 
a clean State. We are free of organized vice 
and crime. Our State and local officials are 
carrying out their duties in a legal and 
proper manner, The laws are being enforced 
diligently, equally, fairly and impartially. 
Our citizens are law abiding and peaceful, 
and have a deep and abiding respect for 
law and order. Gangsters and hoodiums are 
not allowed to operate in the State of Ala- 
bama. Vice and corruption will be stamped 
out wherever it rears its head. The citizens 
of Alabama will not tolerate mob rule or 
mob violence in any form. We are making 
tremendous progress in Alabama in all fields 
and we are proud of it. I want to make it 
clear to you that I, as Governor of Alabama, 
guarantee that the laws will be enforced and 
that law and order will be maintained at 
all times. Our splendid record of law en- 
forcement in Alabama speaks for itself, and 
if you gentlemen check you will find Ala- 
bama to be one of the cleanest States in 
the Nation. We in Alabama resent deeply 
any inference or accusation by anyone that 
we are not law-abiding people. 

The relationship between the members of 
the FBI and our State and local officials has 
always been excellent. The FBI agents have 
cooperated to the fullest with our local law 
enforcement agencies in the interest of crime 
detection and law enforcement. The agents 
of the FBI have been courteous and co- 
operative at all times, but I cannot say the 
same for the agents of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. ‘They made no effort to cooperate 
with us, but, on the contrary, seemed to go 
out of their way to harass and intimidate 
our officials. They obviously were seeking 
publicity instead of facts. 

I am proud to say thet Alabama has an 
excellent public school system, It is one of 
the best in the United States. Relying on 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court prior to 1954, that separate but equal 
school facilities were constitutional, we in- 
vested billions of dollars in a modern, up- 


‘to-date public school system for both races 


ón a segregated basis, Had the schools not 
been segregated, it would have been impos- 
sible to have had a public school system at 
all. The Negro schools are as good as the 
white schools and in many localities are 
better. Our Negro school teachers are well 
qualified and receive a higher average pay 
than the white teachers. The Negro has 
made tremendous progress in Alabama in re- 
cent years. No one can dispute that. In 
fact, the Negro has made more progress in 
the South In a shorter length of time than 
any other minority race in the entire world. 
However, now the advancement of the Negro 
is being hindered by the actions of the 
Federal Government in the field of race re- 
lations. If the present activities of the Fed- 
eral Government continue along the course 
it has taken in recent years in trying to 
force integration of the races upon the peo- 
pie of the South, the Negro will suffer 
irreparable injury and the splendid progress 
that he has been making might well come 
to a halt, 

We have always enjoyed good race rela- 
tions in Alabama. The white and Negro 
citizens have worked together in harmony 
over the years for the betterment of our 
State. However, due to the school 
tion cases decided by the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1954 and subsequent Federal 
court decisions striking down as unconstitu- 
tional the State laws and city ordinances 


- decrees and Federal troops. 
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segregation of races in public 
transportation, golf courses, swimming pools, 
parks, and beaches and other action taken 
by the Federal Government to force inte- 
gration of the races in public schools, race 
relations have deteriorated to a sad state. 
Trust has been replaced with distrust and 
understanding with suspicion. The relations 
between the races in Alabama today are 
worse than at any other time in my life- 
time. The breach between the races is 
widening every day and there no longer is 
any common ground upon which the lead- 
ers of the races can meet and work out 
their difficulties, 

This unhappy state of affairs has been 
brought about by the questionable decisions 
of the Federal courts and other actions of 
the Federal Government. The Federal Gov- 
ernment obviously encourages the activities 
of race agitators and such organizations as 
the NAACP, who have done nothing for the 
Negro in the South, but, in fact, have seri- 
ously damaged his cause. Good race rela- 
tions can be brought about only by local 
people working together In a spirit of co- 
operation and good will without outside 
intereference and agitation. The customs, 
mores and traditions of the people cannot be 
swept away overnight by legislation, court 
The instru- 
ments to force integration of the races upon 
us, which are embodied in these so-called 
civil rights bills pending now in Congress, 
will be as ineffectual as trying to sweep the 
ocean back with a broom. The people will 
not do that which their conscience tells 
them not to do. In the final analysis that- 
which the overwhelming majority of the 
people want will be the law of the land. 

No one can question the fact that the 
people of the South have dealt with the 
race problem with more patience and toler- 
ance and good will than any other people 
on earth who have had a similar problem. 
The people of the South should be com- 
mended for the manner in which they have 
handled this problem. We should not he 
condemned by those who attempt to sit in 
judgment over us who know nothing of our 
problems and who haye far more serious race 
problems in their own localities which they 
have not attempted to solve, I do not feel 
qualified to sit In Judgment over the citi- 
zens of the State of New York or Illinois. 
They have far greater race problems, in my 
own opinion, than we do in Alabama. TI feel 
that they are better qualified to handle their 
own affairs without interference by me. 

If the Federal Government continues ita 
present course of trying to force integration 
of the races in public schools in Alabama 
and in other States of the South, the rela- 
tions between the races will grow worse and 
our public school system will be destroyed. 
The citizens of my State will not tolerate or 
support an integrated school system. If the 
Federal Government attempts to integrate 
our schools by force, we will have chaos, dis- 
order, possible violence, and we will be forced 
to close our schools. If such occurs it will 
be a calamity. Our Nation will lose in the 
long-run because our children will suffer the 
consequences. The people of Alabama will 
turn to private schools. In fact, moves are 
underway already to do so, and if such 
occurs the Negro will find himself in a very 
bad position. The overwhelming majority of 
the Negro citizens are opposed to the inte- 
gration of the public schools in our State, 
and they reslize better than anyone else that 
their schools will be destroyed if the Federal 
Government continués to press for integra- 
tion. Most white citizens could afford a pri- 
vate education, but few Negroes couid do so, 
In spite of this threat of destruction of our 
schools, we are going ahead in Alabama and 
embarking upon a new and progressive school 
program for the coming 4 years, trusting that 
our national leaders will see the error of 
their ways before it is too late, and not 
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destroy our school system. However, I want 
to make this clear—the citizens of Alabama 
will scrap their public school system rather 
than submit to integration of the races. 

The operation of public schools is purely 
a local function. The Federal Government 
has no authority to interfere with the State 
and local governments in the operation of 
their public schools. Our schools are fi- 
nanced chiefly by State and local funds, and 
no school can survive and carry out its 
proper function of giving the students the 
best education possible without the support 
and good will of the citizens in the commu- 
nity where the school is situated. The pro- 
posals set forth in H.R. 3147 and S. 810 con- 
stitute an unwarranted interference by the 
Federal Government in the domestic affairs 
of the States. Such interference can only 
lead to disorder, chaos, distrust, and disinte- 
gration of the school systems. This is just 
another example of the unlawful encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government into a field 
reserved exclusively to the States. 

Even though these bills are aimed at the 
South today, every person in the United 
States should be worried and concerned, for 
there is no end to these types of force meas- 
ures once the barrier is let down. The pro- 
ponents of these bills are today trying to 
Yam integration of the races down the 
throats of the southern people, but tomor- 
row they will be trying to use the same de- 
vices to ram something else down the throats 
of citizens of other sections of the Nation. 
When the Federal Government arrogates unto 
itself powers such as are proposed in these 
bills and attempts to take away the right of 
the citizens to manage their own local 
schools, every individual in the Nation suf- 
fers and loses a little more of his freedom. 

No school could possibly operate and bene- 
fit the students with such interference as 
is proposed in S. 810, H.R. 3147 and related 
bills. H.R. 3147 and S. 810 attempt to give 
the U.S; Attorney General power to force in- 
tegration of the races in the public schools 
through the courts. If you pass this bill 
and the Attorney General attempts-to carry 
out its provisions, public education in Ala- 
bama will come to an end. You will destroy 
our public schools. You must bear the re- 
sponsibility. The power which H.R. 3147 
and S. 810 attempt to give the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare constitutes 
an unwarranted meddling in our domestic 
affairs. We do not want or need his help in 
operating our schools, The bill seems to be 
an attempt to pay us to integrate. We can- 
not be bought. There is not enough money 
in the world to get us to integrate our public 
schools. Surely the Federal Government 
does not intend to operate and finance our 
schools, It has no authority to do so, and 
in any case such a plan would result in utter 
failure. 

The constitutionality of section VI of said 
bills which authorizes the U.S. Attorney 
General to institute legal action to vindicate 


‘rights of individuals or legal action against 


individuals to redress alleged wrongs is ques- 
tlonable. Similar provisions of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 were struck down as un- 
constitutional by a Federal court in Georgia 
last week. In any case, this attempt to give 
the Attorney General such broad and sweep- 
ing powers is contrary to our laws and 
borders on socialized law, This provision 
attempts to put the Attorney General in 
the position of practicing law on behalf of 
individuals and is another example of the 
encroachment of the Federal Government 
onto the rights of the citizens. 

It is fundamental in our lew that every in- 
dividual who wishes to accuse his neighbor 
must stand up and make his accusations 
publicly, Every accused has a right to be 
confronted by his accuser. One reasons for 
this is that a person is less likely to bring 
faise or malicious charges against another if 
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he must make his charges openly and in the 
eyes of the public; however, this bill is de- 
signed to make it possible for individuals to 
bring their charges and not disclose their 
identity and not have to account to the com- 
munity for their conduct. Such a law would 
not be in the best interest of the people of 
this Nation and is contrary to the principles 
of American jurisprudence. It smells of a 
secret police force where the citizens inform 
on each other to the Government and 
where the citizen accused may never know 
who his accusers are nor even what he has 
been accused of. This portion of the act 
comes very close to creating a Gestapo 
system. 

I am opposed to the passage of S. 810, H.R. 
3147, H.R. 3148, HR. 4457,, S. 955, and other 
similar and related bills, and I urge this 
committee not to give these measures favor- 
able consideration. 

I am absolutely opposed to the extension 
of the life of the Civil Rights Commission 
created under the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
or the establishment of any new Civil Rights 
Commission. S. 960, S. 435, and H.R. 4457 
provide for the extension of the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission. The recent ac- 
tions of the Civil Rights Commission seri- 
ously damaged race relations in the South 
and further injured the already strained 
relations between the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. The Commission failed to do 
anything constructive, but, on the contrary, 
further widened the breach between the 
races, The action of the Commission in 
Montgomery, Ala., was reprehensible. It 
harassed and intimidated our State and lo- 
cal officials. It attempted to sit in judg- 
ment over the manner in which our officials 
conducted their offices. It interfered with 
the operation of our courts and our judicial 
officers. The actions of the Commission 
have made it dificult to get people to want 
to serve in public office. In fact, due to the 
actions of the Commission we do not have 
a board of registrars in one county and are 
finding it difficult to get responsible people 
to want to serve on this board and on boards 
in other counties. 

The Commission attempted to arrogate 
unto itself powers which it did not and 
could not constitutionally- possess. It 
claimed to be a roving grand jury with the 
powers of a common-law grand jury—a po- 
sition absolutely untenable. We all know 
that the grand juries came from the English 
common law and belonged to the people. 
Historically, the grand jury has served two 
purposes—first, to investigate and indict for 
crimes; and, second, to protect the people 
from tyrannical actions of the government. 
The Commission attempted to go on fishing 
expeditions in the records of judicial ofi- 
cers, and it subpenaed our State officials to 
hearings in Montgomery, Ala., and put them 
on the witness stand under spotlights and 
before batteries of nationwide television 
cameras. No room or seats were provided 
in the hearing room for counsel of the pub- 
lic officials and the Commission would not 
even allow attorneys for the officials to make 
objections. In effect, the State officials were 
placed on trial and publicly harassed and 
intimidated. The Commission attempted to 
go far beyond its factfinding powers, and 
the hearings were conducted in a circuslike 
arena, and no semblance of due process was 
accorded our State officials. 

I want to make it clear that our officials 
have done n wrong and have carried 
out their duties in a legal and proper manner. 
I know this to be afact. They have treated 
both white and Negro equally, fairly, and 
impartially. They have nothing to hide. 
They resented the unwarranted and unlaw- 
ful actions of the Civil Rights Commission. 
They feit as I felt, that we could not as 
citizens of this country sworn to uphold the 
Constitution and the laws of this Nation, 
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stand idly by and allow the Civil Rights 
Commission to trample on our rights and 
attempt to exercise power not granted to it 
by the Constitution or any law. 

I wish to point out that members of the 
Board of in Alabama are judi- 
cial officers and constitute a part of the 
judicial branch of the government. The 
attempt on the part of the Civil Rights 
Commission, an agency of the executive 
branch of the Government, to seize the 
voting registration records and interfere 
with these judicial officers was an uncon- 
stitutional encroachment by the executive 
branch on the judicial branch. Under the 
laws of Alabama, as in most States, if a 
person is refused the right to register to 
vote by the board of registrars upon proper 
application, he can appeal to the circuit or 


district court, where he will receive a trial. ` 


In Alabama he can appeal within 30 days 
and is entitled to a jury trial. If he loses 
in circuit court he can appeal to the State 
supreme court. If he loses there, he can 
appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court. In all 
cases the rights of the individual are pro- 
tected, and through the courts, and that 
is as it should be. I know of only one such 
case during the last 5 years in the whole 
State of Alabama where a person has ap- 


pealed the decision of a board of registrars . 


and that was a white person. The U.S- 
Supreme Court has held that class actions 
cannot be brought to vindicate voting rights 
and that each individual case must stand on 
its own facts, 


In view of these decisions, the purpose of. 


the civil-rights legislation becomes obvious. 
It is to use the injunctive device to force 
the Boards of Registrars to register largé 
groups of Negroes whether they are qualified 
or not. This use of the injunction to force 
registration of Negroes is designed to get 
around the prohibition of class actions in 
voting cases. Congress and the Federal Gov- 
ernment is trying to do in this manner what 
the courts have held cannot be done. This 
action on the part of the Federal Government 
in interfering with our registration machin- 
ery is nothing more than an indirect attempt 
to force integration of the races upon us. In 
bringing actions to force county Boards of 
Registrars to place the names of Negroes on 
the voting lists, UShte.A.tt Cawan ie 
the voting lists, the U.S, Attorney Gen- 
eral is attempting to substitute his judg- 
ment for that of our State officials charged 
with the duty of passing on the registration 
of voters, 

If the Federal Government continues its 
present course, a breakdown in our whole 
election machinery might result. The ac- 
tions of the Federal Government in this field 
are only creating a feeling of bitterness and 
hostility between the State and Federal gov- 
ernments, I can see no useful purpose to be 
served by the continuance of the Civil Rights 
Commission, and I strongly urge the com- 
mittee not to give favorable consideration to 
the extension of the life of the Commission. 

I am strongly opposed to the passage of 
the pending measure designed to prohibit 
any opposition to Federal court decrees per- 
taining to school integration. Adequate laws 
are now on the books for courts to enforce 
their decrees. It is obvious that these meas- 
ures are aimed at ramming integration dow? 
our throats and gagging us so that we go to 
jail if we raise our voices in protest. I doubt 
the constitutionality of these bills, and if 
anyone thinks that such measures would 
bring about integration of the schools of 
Alabama, they are sadly mistaken. It seems 
strange to me that anyone would advocate 
such a measure and not include prohibitions 
against obstruction of all types of court de- 
crees, including labor decrees. The fact that 
these measures are restricted just to integra- 
tion decrees shows that it is punitive legis- 
lation, political in nature, malicious and 
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aimed at destroying the customs and tradi- 

tions of the people of the South. The man- 

ner in which the bills are drawn shows that 
it is just another crude attempt to use the 

South as a whipping post for political rea- 

sons. 

Alabama, as well as all States, has strong 
laws punishing persons convicted of willful 
destruction of public and private property. 
Any person apprehended for committing such 
an offense In Alabama will be prosecuted and 
Punished to the full extent of the law. There 
is no necessity for additional Federal laws in 
this area. It should always be remembered 
that law enforcement is a local problenr and 
is largely a matter of local responsibility, We 
are carrying out our duty in reference to en- 
forcing the law and we do not need any 
more Federal interference. 

Under Alabama law any person who will- 
fully sets off or explodes dynamite or other 
exploslves in, under, or near any public or 
Private building which is inhabited or oc- 
Cupied by another person shall on conyic- 

be punished at the discretion of the 

Jury by death or imprisonment in the peni- 

tentiary for not less than 10 years (title 14, 

dec. 123, Code of Alabama, 1940). If the pub- 

lic or private building is not occupied by an- 

Other person, upon conviction the accused 

Would be subject to imprisonment in the 

Penitentiary for not less than 2 years nor 

more than 10 years. These laws are adequate 

to protect the lives and property of the citi- 

Zens in this State, and I assure you they will 

be strictly enforced. Title 18, section 1073, 

US. C. A., as amended April 6, 1956, chapter 

177, section 1, 70th Statutes at Large, page 
Provides as follows: 

“1073. Fiight to avoid prosecution or giving 
testimony. Whoever moves or travels in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce with intent 
either (1) to avoid prosecution, or custody or 
Confinement after conviction, under the laws 
or the place from which he fiees, for murder, 

ping, burglary, robbery, mayhem, rape, 

ult with a dangerous weapon, arson pun- 

ble as a felony, or extortion accompanied 

by threats of violence, or attempts to com- 

Mit any of the foregoing offenses as they are 

defined either at common law or by the laws 
the place from which the fugitive flees, or 

(2) to avoid giving testimony in any criminal 

Proceedings in such place in which the com- 

Mission of an offense punishable by im- 

Prisonment in a penitentiary is charged, shall 

be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 

+ More than § years, or both. 

“Violations of this section may be prose- 
in Only in the Federal judicial district 

Which the original crime was alleged to 
de been committed or in which the person 

Was held in custody or confinement. As 

pended April 6, 1956, chapter 177, section 

+ 70th Statutes at Large, page 100. 

m n statute has proven very helpful to us 
apprehending felons who commit crimes 
One State and flee to another to avoid 

Prosecution. This statute enables the FBI 

3 a case when the felon has fied from 

State where the crime was committed 

2 assist in apprehending the felon who is 

ually returned to the State where the 
Time was committed for prosecution. 

W is pending at the present time before 

ate ttee on the Judiciary in the Sen- 

titi bill 5. 124, which is designed to amend 
bah E 18, section 1073, supra, so as to include 

8 in sald section crimes involving the 

v Mul destruction or g of any 

ne or structure.” I do not know what 

8 7 attitude of the U.S. Department 

hawane will be toward this amendment; 

fave ver, I feel that S. 124 should be given 
ine Table consideration. Such an amend- 
ra would be helpful to us in bringing 

Rien to trial in the State courts who 
Sat unlawfully destroy or damage public 
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or private buildings and flee from the State 
to avoid prosecution. Such an amendment 
will enable the FBI to assist us in tracking 
down the guilty parties and returning them 
to the State for prosecution. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that I do not 
think that the aforementioned so-called 
ciyil rights bills are in the interest of the 
citizens of this Nation. They will certainly 
do nothing to better the lot of the Negro 
citizens in the South. They are not in the 
interest of national unity or solidarity. They 
are not in the interest of eliminating crime. 
They will bring further chaos and disorder 
and possible violence to the South. They will 
destroy our public school system. -The brief 
history of the operations of the Civil Rights 
Commission In the South has proven that it 
has utterly failed. 

I urge that these so-called civil-rights 
measures be given unfavorable consideration 
by your committee. 

In 1957 I testified before the House Ju- 
diciary Committee in opposition to the so- 
called civil-rights bills pending at that time 
and many of them were similar to the bills 
before us today, and I stated at that time: 

“It is my opinion that if these so-called 
eivil-rights bills are passed and the Attorney 
General of the United States proceeds to 
enforce them in the terms that they are 
written he will meet with failure. There 
will be considerable discord and unrest. We 
will have a reluctance on the part of State, 
municipal, and county officials to want to 
serve in office if all of their actions are re- 
viewed by the Attorney General of the United 
States and by the Federal district courts. 
I doubt the wisdom of giving the Attorney 
General of the United States and the dis- 
trict courts this tremendous supervisory 
power over our. State and county oficials.” 

What I had to say then in reference to 
the creation of a Civil Rights Commission 
came to pass. I reiterate and reaffirm that 
statement again today. I do not claim to 
be a prophet; however, I do feel that I know 
the feelings of the overwhelming majority 
of the people of my State, and I have tried 
today to convey to you their feelings and the 
facts as I believe them to exist. I believe 
that it is my duty to speak to you truth- 
fully and frankly and that I have done to 
the best of my ability. 

Thank you. 


Passover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr, WOLF. Mr. Speaker, today is the 
first day of Passover. It is celebrated by 
the Jews for it marks their deliverance 
from Egypt by Moses. Through the 
generations the Passover has taken on 
even greater significance. It has be- 
come a solemn reminder of the struggle 
of a people for intellectual and religious 
freedom against oppressors whether 
their names be Pharaoh, Torquemada, 
Hitler, or Stalin. Passover should be a 
solemn reminder to all of us whether we 
are Christian or Jew to fight against 
oppression and bigotry while champion- 
ing the cause of freedom, equality, and 
justice for all men regardless of race, 
creed, or color, 
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Federal Crop Surpluses Not Due to 
Irrigated Acreages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr, NEUBERGER.. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
thoughtful and persuasive editorial from 
the Oregon Daily Journal of Portland of 
April 20, entitled “Our Surpluses Are 
From Dry Land.” This able editorial 
effectively punctures the old argument 
that Federal reclamation projects con- 
tribute to national crop surpluses. It 
quotes La Selle E. Coles of Prineville, 
Oreg., national vice president of the 
National Reclamation Association, to 
the effect that the surplus commodities 
such as cotton, corn, and wheat do not 
result from impounding water and di- 
verting it to the soil. 

I believe this editorial should be 
printed in the Recor for the informa- 
tion of both friends and foes of the 
Federal irrigation program. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR SURPLUSES ARE From DRY LAND 

When La Selle E. Coles, of Prineville, vice 
president of the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation, finished speaking at the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce forum the other day, 
a member rose and asked why, in the face 
of tremendous agricultural surpluses, it is 

or wise to bring additional lands 
under irrigation. 

Coles had already answered the question, 
but the fact that he needed to repeat his 
answer is indicative of the high degree of 
misunderstanding which exists in the minds 
of many people. And his explanation de- 
serves wider distribution than is possible in 
a single audience, 

Most of the crops which are in surplus, 
such as wheat, corn, short-staple cotton, and 
tobacco, come from dry lands, he said. Over- 
production of these commodities is not the 
result of putting more water on our soll. 

The fact is, additional reclamation in 
many Instances removes some of these lands 
from the production of surplus crops, Irri- 
gated land is of too high value to be de- 
voted to wheat, for example. 

The crops which come from irrigated land 
are mostly those needed for human consump- 
tion and are not in surplus. The rapid rate 
of population growth insures an expanding 
market, At the same time tremendous 
acreages Of agricultural land are being re- 
moved from production by the spread of 
cities and towns, the construction of free- 
ways, military bases, and other land-consum- ` 
ing installations. Reclamationists are con- 
vinced there wil be no letup in the need to 
bring life-giving water to more and more 
western lands. 

Portland's stake in this is clearly seen, for 
the wealth which has been brought to east- 
ern and central Oregon, eastern Washington, 
and southern Idaho through reclamation” is 
an essential part of the wealth of a region 
which is Portland's trading area. 

Many smaller Oregon communities close 
to irrigation projects owe their economic 
well-being to the existence of these projects, 
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and so does Portland. Our own Willamette 
Valley, as well supplied as it is with rain- 
fall, will not reach its full agricultural po- 
tential without irrigation. 

Coles and other reclamationists believe 
that the soundness of reclamation’s future 
lies in the establishment of what they call 
a Pacific Northwest account plan whereby 
power revenues from Federal projects could 
be used on a regional basis to help pay 
reclamation costs. 

This is a question which we have not fully 
resolved in our own minds, but no one in 
this city should have any doubts as to the 
part which reclamation plays in our own 
economic good health and as to the need 
in turn for the future good health of 
reclamation. 


John Foster Dulles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
there is not much more that can be said 
about the great loss our Nation has 
suffered and, indeed, the entire civilized 
world by the resignation of John Foster 


Dulles as Secretary of State, but I can- ` 


not resist the temptation to express my 
feelings concerning this great man, and 
his service to our country. I have known 
Foster Dulles for a number of years, and 
was not at all suprised that a man of 
his great attainments and consecration 


to duty should finally be recognized as. 


the outstanding statesman that he is. 
He came to the service of the Govern- 
ment with an extraordinary mind, keen 
perception and knowledge of human na- 
ture, trained in the law and experienced 
in human relationships. He gave of 
these talents unstintingly and without 
reserve and with it all showed a deter- 
mination and a spirit of courage which 
will always be an inspiration to every- 
one. The record shows clearly that he 
was highly respected by those who were 
in disagreement with him because of the 
incisiveness of his arguments, backed 
by a determination and conviction of 
the righteousness of his cause, he be- 
came unconquerable in the field of di- 
plomacy. It would be hard to find any 
former Secretary of State with such a 
positive and strong personality and there 
is no man in the history of our country 
who ever even approached the same 
wholesome, determined and brave spirit 
which he has shown so conspicuously. 

At the same time during this period 
of change, men and women evcrywhere 
who believe in the cause of freedom and 
justice may take heart in the knowledge 
that Christian Herter is a worthy suc- 
cessor to Foster Dulles. Practically all 
his life Christian Herter has been en- 
gaged in the operations of international 
diplomacy and political activity and be- 
cause of this training he brings to the 
Office of Secretary of State a contribu- 
tion which is unique and of great sig- 
nificance, 
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It is not often that a Secretary of State 
is endowed with the qualities that Mr. 
Herter has and his lifetime experience 
brings much confidence to the future 
handling of our international affairs. 
Cordell Hull was a great Secretary of 
State because he was a keen politician 
though he was not noted for his knowl- 
edge of diplomacy. Dean Acheson was 
blessed with an agile mind trained as a 
lawyer and was proficient in interna- 
tional law but as a politician he did not 
qualify at all. Even Foster Dulles, great 
Secretary of State that he was, never 
had the politician’s training others have 
had and certainly he is not to be com- 
pared with Christian Herter in that cate- 
gory. The hew Secretary of State was 
at one time a member of the State Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts and speaker 
of the house; a Member of the U.S, House 
of Representatives for 10 years; Governor 
for two terms of the Commony ealth of 
Massachusetts; an active member of 
former President Hoover's Food Admin- 
istration in the distribution of relief after 
World War I. A constant student of 
international problems all over the world 
and endowed with a brilliant mind and 
a sterling character, he wiil protect the 
best interest of our country and will pro- 
mote the cause of peace with honor 
throughout the world. 


Employment of the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a young high school student in the 
Second Congressional District of Okla- 
homa, which I represent, received an 
award for writing an essay entitled 
“Hiring the Handicapped in Our Town”. 
This young lady, Miss Conchita Cantrell 
of Stigler High School, has done a beau- 
tiful and moving job of capturing in 
words the spirit of her subject and pin- 
pointing to her own community not only 
the contributions of the handicapped, 
but also the need for more fully utilizing 
their abilities and for providing them 
with greater opportunities. 

Due to the high merit of this essay, I 
should like to insert in the Recorp at 
this point an article which appeared in 
the Oklahoma Legionnaire for April 
1959. This article includes the text of 
this essay by Miss Cantrell, and I per- 
sonally recommend it as being good read- 
ing for anyone. 

EMPLOY THE HANDICAP LEGION AWARD WON 
BY STIGLER GIRL 

Miss Conchita Cantrell, Stigler High 
School student, was named third place win- 
ner of the Governor’s committee on employ 
the handicapped statewide essay contest 
to be the recipient of the American Legion's 
$100 bond. 

A number of organizations in Oklahoma 
provide the incentives for high school stu- 
dents to participate in the Governor's com- 


April 23 
mittee contest of which the American Le- 
gion awards a $100 bond to the third place 
winner. 

Department Commander Tom B. Clark 
presented the bond to Miss Cantrell at a 
meeting of the contest winners and the Gov- 
ernor’s committee in the Blue Room of the 
State capitol on March 25. 

The American Legion salutes Miss Cantrell 
for the outstanding essay which reads as 
follows: 

“HIRING THE HANDICAPPED IN OUR TOWN 

“The name of our town is Stigler, and we 
are its people. Although our town is small, 
we have our share of the disabled. Most of 
us are beginning to understand that it 
doesn't matter what a person has lost, but 
it is what he has left that counts. It is the 
beginning of a new era for us, as well as for 
the handicapped. Once these Impaired peo- 
ple could not get a job; instead they had to 
depend on charity which no one enjoys. 
Today, they can pay their own way. Most 
of us in our town are giving the handi- 
capped a chance to live a normal life. These 
people came to us not asking for pity, but 
for a chance to prove their ability to com- 
pete with others. 

“As people come to our town, they see 
our handicapped at work. They see that in 
charge of the meat department in our 
largest super market is a young man dis- 
abled by polio. They go to our school and 
see that one of our teachers has a crippled 
arm. When they go into the court house. 
they see that our county clerk is handi- 
capped with only partial use of both legs. 
Until recently our State senator was a man 
who suffered a severe spinal injury causing 
him to be paralyzed in both legs. The vot- 
ers in our district showed their belief in 
his ability by electing him to this office 
until his death. Yes, anyone can see that 
in Stigler the handicapped are taking their 
rightful place in society. 

“Someone passing through our town might 
ask us why we hire the handicapped, In 
reply we say, ‘As the blind, the deaf, the 
crippled, and the mutes come to us, we know 
they are people.’ Maybe fate has made them 
different in some respects, but they are peo- 
ple that must earn a living, too. 

“We put the disabled to work. Soon we 
discovered that they are among our best 
employees, We couldn't ask for more loyal, 
courageous, or determined workers, Their 
work means everything to them; nothing is 
good enough but their best. These people 
are not only good workers but also good peo- 
ple. For most of them, their disability 
did not take from them their happiness, hope, 
or faith in God. 

“Then after answering the visitor’s ques- 
tion, we in turn ask one, ‘Why shouldn't 
we hire the handicapped?’ Not many can 
give an acceptable answer, 

“Most of the people in Stigler know that 
there is no reason why we should not hire 
the handicapped. To us these people have 
proved themselves fully capable of doing 
the job they have been trained to do and 
doing it as well as anyone. We feel that we 
are doing ourselves a favor by hiring these 
brave people who we admire. 

In spite of the good qualities of the handi- 
capped, there are some in our town who will 
not hire the disabled worker. These people 
are still blind to the fact that the handi- 
capped are capable. As time goes on, more 
and more of the people of this town will 
wake up and see the opportunity of acquiring 
qualified and capable workers in the handi- 
capped. Then more people will hire them. 
Soon everyone will know that the handi- 
capped are no longer helpless people. They 
will see just how much our handicapped 
are contributing to the American business. 
science, politics, and American way of life. 
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“To the people in our town who will not 
hire the disabled, we say, ‘We are all a part 
of a great nation which was founded on the 
belief that all people are created equal. 
Who has the right to turn away one of these 
less fortunate than we just because that per- 
son cannot walk, talk, hear, or speak? Abil- 
ity is mot measured by physical qualities 
alone but by a person's capability and de- 
termination to succeed.“ 


Consecration of New Methodist Church at 
Kingston, Pa., Replacing One De- 
stroyed Sy Fire 2 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Sat- 
urday, April 18, 1959, and a newsstory 
from the same newspaper on Monday, 
April 20, 1959: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Record, Apr. 18, 

1959] 
CHURCH CONSECRATION 

A chief event on Wyoming Valley's rell- 

gious calendar is scheduled for tomorrow. 

bers and friends of First Methodist 
Church of Kingston will have the satisfac- 
tion attending the consecration of the new 
edifice. It is a triumph of abiding faith and 
generous giving. 

The beautiful Georgian colonial structure, 

it at a cost of nearly $700,000, replaces a 
bullding destroyed by fire on February 5, 
1957. From the beginning supporters of the 
church have never faltered in their deter- 
Mination to build a new home worthy of the 
Proud history and enduring service of the 
-COngregation. As a result the edifice repre- 
Sents architecturally the last word in its field. 

At the services tomorrow, the first of a 

Series continuing all next week, will be those 
g that the congregation stems back to 
1790 when a small band of Christian people 
Worshiped in homes and barns of members. 
first church built in 1841 was destroyed 
by fire in 1872. A new church was dedicated 
in 1874 and lasted until the fire of 1957. The 
Congregation has worshiped in Nelson Chapel 
of Wyoming Seminary while the new church 
Was being erected. 
The new edifice will be consecrated on 
x y with the minister, Rev. Dr. Alfred L. 
lasen, preaching at 9:45 and Bishop Fred 
ce Corson, head of the Philadelphia area, 
Consecrating the church at 11:15. 
8 must share the credit for the success- 

Teconstruction effort. Among other lead- 

ers, Arthur L. Strayer, building committee 


had the untiring support of many 
Aides. 


From the Wilkes-Barre Record, Apr. 20, 
1959] 

New CHURCH ar KINGSTON CONSECRATED— 
Bishop F. P, Corson OPENS METHODISTS’ 

WEEK-LONG PROGRAM 

` Kingston Methodist Church congregation 

its Morning opened and consecrated 

à new church on Market Street. A capacity 
ttendance of members and friends partici- 


Pated in the opening services of a week's pro- 
Bram of consecration. 8 
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The congregation began its 9:45 am. sery- 
ice at Nelson Chapel of Wyoming Seminary, 
where it has worshiped since the church was 
destroyed by fire on February 5, 1957. After 
a hymn and prayer, a procession was led by 
clergy, church officials, and the choirs to the 
new church. An opening ceremony was held 
at the main entrance. 

Bishop Fred Pierce Corson, of Philadelphia 
area, together with Dr. Wilbur H. Fleck, 
chairman of the trustees, and Arthur Stray- 
er, chairman of the building committee, par- 
ticipated in the act of consecration at the 
11:15 service. A large class of young people 
and adults was accepted into membership at 
the early service, and infants were baptized 
at the 11:15 service. 

Speaking about the sacrifice of all who had 
part in building of the new church, Bishop 
Corson asserted responsibilities make things, 
such as a new church, much better. 

He told the congregation, “What you have 
done is another symbol of the hope of the 
world. The most important institution in 
the world is the church of Jesus Christ. 

“Unless we live up to our responsibilities, 
there is no hope,” the bishop declared. 

The church was filled to capacity for both 
morning services. Some of those attending 
sat in rooms near the sanctuary and heard 
the service over a public address system. 

Rey. Dr. Alfred L. Crayton, pastor, preached 
on God's temple at the 9:45 service. Quoting 
the Apostle Paul as saying, “Ye are God's 
temple,” he reminded the congregation that 
Paul at that time was critical of the people 
of Corinth for having split into factions, for- 
getting Christ. The minister sald, “We now 
have a beautiful building, and it is up to us 
to make it a church.” 

Rev. Dr. Crayton thanked people of 
the community of all faiths who gave to the 
church at the time of the 1957 fire. He noted 
that at a time of emergency, people forget 
about differences and aid the afflicted 
persons. 

Rev. Dr. Crayton led the call to worship at 
the early service. Rev. Dr. Milton F, McKen- 
ney, associate minister, read the responsive 
reading and Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Decker, presi- 
dent of Wyoming Seminary, read the Scrip- 
ture lesson. Pastoral prayer was by Rey. Dr. 
Leon W. Bouton, Wilkes-Barre District su- 
perintendent. 

Rev. Dr. Decker gave the call to worship 
at the 11:15 service. Rev. Dr. McKenney led 
the responsive reading and Rev. Dr. Bouton 
read the New Testament lesson. Rev. Dr. 
Norman W. Clemens, superintendent of Bing- 
hamton District, gave the pastoral prayer. 


The choirs sang special music at both serv- 


ices, the Junior Choir singing “Thanks Be 
to Thee” by Handel and the combined choirs 
singing “Psalm 150" by Franck. The quartet 
sang How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place” by 
Brahms at the 9:45 service. Arlene Biesel 
Rood was organist and Helen Harding was 
pianist. 

Knights Templar service of worship was 
held last night at the church with a capacity 
attendance. Rev. Dr. Crayton, grand prelate 
of the Grand Commandery of Pennsylvania, 
preached the sermon on “Bless the Lord, O 
My Soul.” He stressed the importance of 
home, church and school, all of which are 
supported by the Knights Templar as part of 
their principles. 

Approximately 120 uniformed Knights 
Templar from seven commanderies as well as 
members of the auxiliary and 40 DeMolay 
members in their capes attended the serv- 
ice. David M. Schooley, potentate of Irem 
Temple, and his Divan were present repre- 
senting the Shrine. 

A 40-piece band directed by Peter J. Klein- 
kauf played an offertory, the processional 
and recessional. Rev. Dr. Bouton gave the 
call to worship. William L. Laude, PC, pre- 
late, led the responsive reading. Greetings 
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were extended by B. Everett Lord, com- 
mander. 

Walter Marriott, Jr., representing Susque- 
hanna chapter, Order of De Molay, presented 
Christian and American Flags to the church. 

Those at the service included Robert W. 
Michael, Scranton, right eminent grand com- 
mander, Knights Templar of Pennsylvania; 
Mark L. Raymond, grand marshal; Peter G. 
George, commander of 1lth division; Frank 
T. Ely, commander of 13th division; Harry 
Younger, commander of Coeur de Lion Com- 
mandery, Scranton; Russell Radler, com- 
mander of Wyoming Valley Commandery, 
Pittston. B. Everett Lord, commander of Dieu 
le Veut Commandery and also an accepted 
supply in the Methodist church, pronounced 
the benediction. 

Service of prayer and thanksgiving will be 
held tonight at 6 at the church. Rev. Dr. 
McKenney will preach the sermon at the 
worship which will be followed at 8:45 by 2 
reception in the fellowship hall. Members of 
Methodist Churches in Wyoming Conference, 
former ministers of the Kingston Church and 
district superintendents will be 
guests. Official board members will be host- 
esses at the reception. , 

Community day in appreciation of gifts 
and services will be held Tuesday. Service 
will be held at Wyoming Seminary Chapel at 
il am. Public tours of the new buildings 
will be held at 7:30 pm., and a reception 
will be held at 8:15 in the fellowship hall. 

Greetings will be extended at the recep- 
tion Tuesday by Rev. Dr. Crayton. Responses 
will be by Rev. Herbert E. Pickett of Kings- 
ton Presbyterian Church, Rabbi Abraham D. 
Barras of Temple Israel Synagogue and Rev, 
Dr. Decker. Special guests will be represen- 
tatives from Wyoming Valley Churches of all 
faiths, trustees of Wyoming Seminary, Inde- 
pendent Hose Co., and Columbian Hose Co, 
members. Building committee and trustees 
will be hosts and the Women's Society of 
Christian Service will be hostesses. 


Return Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following, editorial 
from the Peoria, II., Journal Star: 

RETURN VISIT 


What may have much more effect than a 
summit conference in the improvement of 
relations between Soviet Russia and the 
United States is the visit Vice President 
Nixon is going to pay to Moscow in July. 

The Vice President ostensibly is going to 
Russia to officially open an American na- 
tional exhibition but his visit is likely to 
have a much greater impact than that, 

It is, in essence, a return of the visit Dep- 
uty Premier Mikoyan paid to this country 
a few months ago and which both Russia 
and the United States must have considered 
a success. It is unlikely that the Russian 
man in the street will have as much contact 
with Mr. Nrxon as Americans had with Mik- 
oyan or that the Vice President will be given 
as free an opportunity to contact Russians 
as Mikoyan had in this country. He will be 
able, however, to form an impression of 
Russia which he can’t gain reading official 
reports in Washington and the very fact that 
some Russians will meet the United States 
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No. 2 man should be helpful in an improve- 
ment of relations. 

The Vice President will be a more effective 
public servant for having come in close 
contact with Premier Khrushchev and the 
hierarchy of the Kremlin. 

The possibility that a visit to Russia will 
help his presidential chances also probably 
played a part in the decision to send him 
there. Senator Humphrey got quite a bit of 
mileage out of his chat with Khrushchev; 
Nixon might reap a similar profit, 

It is a good idea, anyway, to send a high 
official to Russia as long as we are conduct- 
ing diplomatic relations with them. The 
Nixon visit may help to prepare the way for 
the summit conference, not that anyone 
should expect much to result from that. 

Mr. Nixon and the United States and pos- 
sibly Russia all should profit from his visit 
to the Red capital. If they all come out 
ahead the cause of peace will have been 
advanced, 


Firm Bipartisan Berlin Policy Already 
Paying Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day, together with other members 
of the House Armed Services Committee, 
I returned from an inspection trip of our 
military defenses in Western Europe, 
Western Germany, and specifically Ber- 
lin, with a view toward surveying our 
readiness to meet any developments that 
may occur as a result of the May 27 ulti- 
matum which the Soviet Union has 
directed against us, 

Because the Berlin situation is such an 
important matter in our overall foreign 
policy, it may be that some members of 
this House would be interested in the 
observations of one member of this group. 
For that reason, I request unanimous 
consent to insert an article which I pub- 
lished recently on this Berlin trip and 
on my views as to the effectiveness of 
American policy toward Berlin in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

FRM BERLIN Porter PAYING Orr, RETURNING 
REPRESENTATIVE SAYS 

(Notr.—Representative STRATTON, former 
mayor of Schenectady, has just returned from 
a flying trip to Berlin. With nine other mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee, he 
went to get a first-hand look at the crisis 
area. The Congressman is unusually quali- 
fied to write this exclusive report for NANA. 
He is a military intelligence expert. A com- 
bat intelligence officer on the staf of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur during World War II, he 
was recalled to teach at the naval intelli- 
gence school during the Korean emergency.) 
(By Hon. SAMUEL S. Srratrron, Representative 

from New York) 

Berlin Is a fantastic city. Four days there 
and I came away convinced that the status 
quo can be beautiful. I returned not only 
impressed by the high degree of training of 
our troops in Germany, but also by the ob- 
vious fact that the American policy of 
standing firm is the soundest possible policy 
and is in fact already paying dividends. 

There's far less agitation about the Berlin 
crisis in Berlin than in Washington, But 
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this calmness is no accident. It is based 
first on a conviction that America means 
what it says about standing firm. Already 
Berliners are convinced the May 27 deadline 
set by Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchey will 
pass without any thing unusual happening. 

That doesn't mean that the Berlin crisis 
will be over. But it does mean that the firm 
U.S. position has already forced an adjust- 
ment in Soviet policy and has at the very 
least postponed any actual showdown. As 
far as Berliners are concerned every extra 
week of living successfully under Soviet pres- 
sure without cracking is another step in the 
right direction. 

Also behind this unexpected calmness in 
Berlin, as we found, are some of the finest 
fighting troops that America has stationed 
anywhere in the world. 

ESSENTIAL SHIELD 


We saw these troops, talked with them, 
and watched them carry out their combat 
maneuvers, not only the two battle groups 
located inside West Berlin, but also the five 
American divisions poised along the Iron 
Curtain line in West Germany and ready to 
go, if, as they say in Europe, “the balloon 
goes up.” 

These ground troops are performing a 
highly essential function in West Germany 
as important elements of our so-called NATO 
shield. Their job is to keep the Soviets from 
overrunning Germany in the event of war 
until we can bring our superior nuclear 
power to bear against an aggressor. 

I came back from Berlin just a bit con- 
cerned about what the current efforts to 
economize in the field of national defense 
might do to those NATO shield forces, Cer- 
tainly we can't possibly permit any reduc- 
tion in American forces in Western Germany 
now, whatever happens to overall Army 
strengths. Many of us were frankly dis- 
turbed to learn that budget cutting at home 
already has forced some reduction in the 
regular training alerts and maneuvers of 
these forces, which is, in my judgment, con- 
sidering the circumstances, a very danger- 
ous brand of economy. Even our normal 
rotation policy has created some problems; 
for example, when a large number of trained 
soldiers wind up their 2-year hitch together 
and move back home to civilian life. New 
men are moved in quickly to take their 
places, of course, but there is still an un- 
comfortable delay before the unit as a whole 
can be brought back up to the same combat- 
ready pitch. 

For myself, I'd feel a lot better, and I 
think some of our fleld commanders would 
too, if we had at least one and maybe two 
more American divisions in West Germany 
as strategic reserve. If our ground forces 
are going to play any role in our defense 
picture, Europe is the place they are most 
likely to play it. Five American divisions, 
even highly trained, still have their hands 
full facing 20 or 25 Soviet divisions. We 
need at least another reserve division to back 
up the forces already committed along the 
border. 

OUR DEPENDENTS OVERSEAS 

One question that bothered some of us 
when we left Washington for Beriln was 
the status of American dependents in that 
exposed outpost. Shouldn't we perhaps evac- 
uate them all well before the May 27 dead- 
line? After talking with Army officers, men, 
and with many of the dependents them- 
selves, I came away convinced it would be 
a mistake for us to undertake any evacuation 
of American dependents, except as a last- 
minute and extreme measure. In fact, I was 
amazed to find that there's almost no desire 
on the part of any of these people to return 
home. 

These folks are firmly convinced that the 
future of our country is closely bound up 
with holding onto this great free city, They 
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wouldn't want to be the first to betray any 
nervousness at carrying out American over- 
seas commitments. If we were to begin to 
move back our dependents, this would be an 
immediate signal that Americans had de- 
cided the future of Serlin was hopeless, and 
that is one thing we certainly don't intend 
to do. 

Atcually, Berlin is more a war of nerves 
rather than a war of guns. That's why I 
am so conyinced we can win just by standing 
firm on the status quo. And yet what about 
the future? Can we live with this kind of 
situation indefinitely? Even assuming that 
the West weathers the May 27 deadline, isn't 
there always the chance of another crisis 
any time the Russians feel like crying 
“wolt”? 

You can get one clear-cut answer to that 
question from the youthful, able, and highly 
impressive mayor of Berlin, Willy Brandt. 
We had an hour's talk with him. Mayor 
Brandt says Berlin's position is anomalous, 
tied in economically, emotionally, and 
(eventually, he hopes) politically, with West 
Germany 110 miles to the west. Yet he 
points out that there have been anomalous 
political situations like this before which 
have continued indefinitely. He points to 
Pakistan, divided into two sections on the 
continent of India. If Pakistan can survive, 
he says, why not Berlin? Indeed, one 
thing that keeps Berlin alive today is the 
hope that some day she will again be the 
capital of Germany. 

PATIENCE IS NEEDED 


But perhaps the best answer of all to this 
question of the future of West Berlin came 
from an American officer stationed there. 
He put it to me this way: “Let's not get 
impatient and feel that we've got to find 
overnight some neat and simple and easy 
solution to this Berlin problem. These ap- 
parently neat solutions, arrived at around 
the conference table with the Soviets, can 
often spell disaster. Maybe we've spent too 
much time reading those falry storles where 
people get into trouble, then somehow re- 
solve the troubles, and everybody lives hap- 
pily ever afterward. 

“That isn't the way life goes these days,” 
my officer friend went on. "We can't expect 
to live happily ever after in today's world. 
We're going to be facing Communist ten- 
sions and pressures for a long time to come. 
Our job is not to try to find some easy, fairy- 
land solution that will let us ‘live happily 
ever after,’ but rather to prepare to live with 
the tensions and pressures of this real world 
of ours without letting them get us down.“ 

I think my officer friend was right as we 
talked that last night in Berlin. The Rus- 
sians are betting we can't stand the heat. 
But when you've seen Berlin, as we saw it, 
you know in your heart that we can't pos- 
sibly abandon this fantastically attractive 
outpost of freedom 110 miles inside the 
Iron Curtain and continue to hold up our 
heads.. If Berlin ever goes, then Western 
Europe goes with it. I'm convinced of that. 


Challenge to America 


EXTENSION 0 9 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 
Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Postmaster General Arthur E. 


Summerfield made a significant address 
before an overflow audience at the Ro- 
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tary Club luncheon in Seattle on April 
15. I believe his comments deserve 
Careful reading by every thoughtful 
American. 

He discussed four great problems and 
Called for firm public opinion and action 
On them in the best interests of all 
Americans. They are the need to re- 
sist. the Communist threat to our na- 
tional safety; the need to intensify our 
battle against inflation and extravagant 
Government spending; the necessity of 
curbing the destructive monopoly power 
now lodged in the hands of a few union 
leaders, and finally, the desirability of 
Progressive tax reform to encourage in- 
Centive and provide capital expansion 

assure more jobs for more people. 

Mr. Summerfield urged businessmen 
and community leaders to devote more of 
their time and effort to unselfish politics, 
directed to the greatest common good, to 
assure government for the people and 
Not government by pressure groups. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
Sent, I ask that this courageous speech 
be printed in the Record as part of my 
Temarks: 

Tt is a great pleasure to come to Seattle, 
and to have the opportunity to meet with 
this distinguished group of business and 
Civil leaders. 

I am always fascinated by the scenic 
beauty of the State of Washington. And 

I Lam deeply impressed by the develop- 
Ment and growth that have taken place. 

All my life, I have thrilled to the story 
Of the pioneers who opened this great Pacific 
Northwest. Nothing could stop them from 

the better life they saw for them- 

Selves and their children. They left a mag- 

nificent heritage for you—for all Ameri- 
to ponder and to uphold. 

Today, you are a dynamic region. You 
have assumed great responsibility in this 
Nation's economic and political leadership. 
You face opportunities that are virtually un- 

ted in scope. 

But this you also know—that the very 
essence of real opportunity is challenge. And 
Meeting today's challenge is so fundamental 
to the progress you would make, so basic to 
the ends we must achieve as a nation, I am 
deeply anxious to talk with you about it, 

Want to bring to you, today, a clear picture 
Of the urgent nature of the challenge we 
face, and how we can meet it. 

Earlier this morning, I spoke as your Post- 
Master General. I had the privilege of an- 
n cing major improvements, providing 
Qe day first-class letter service for almost 

Million people throughout the Seattle 
5 tan area, embracing the cities of 
me and Tacoma, and 14 nearby counties. 

is improved mail service is now being 
Biven in 25 major metropolitan areas 

ughout the country. It serves nearly 
Of the people in the United States. Ulti- 
Mately, every major metropolitan area will 
9 this service, and we shall mark a long 
tees forward in our goal of next-day de- 
Stats of a letter anywhere in the United 


gone noon, however. I want to speak to you, 
i just as your Postmaster General, but as 
member of President Eisenhower's Cabinet 
and a member of the President's Cabinet 
Grow on Price Stability for Economic 
. with firsthand knowledge of the 
your €ms facing our Nation, and the steps 
But Government is taking to solve them. 
I come with more than a report. My 
action S above all, is to talk with you about 
tren, For, my friends, we are at an ex- 
emely crucial stage in the progress of 
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America. We have a choice of paths to 
follow. We have momentous decisions to 
make. 

The ultimate responsibility for these de- 
cisions is with the American people, And I 
am confident that, if the people apply their 
real genius, and determination, and devo- 
tion, the final decisions will be the right 
ones. 

There are four specific problems I should 
like to discuss today, and then, if I may, 
I should like to suggest the vital part you 
can play in meeting each of them. They 
are: ` 

1. The Communist threat to our national 
safety. 

2. Our battle against inflation. 

3. The-destructive monopoly power of a 
group of unlon leaders. 

4. The urgent necessity for tax reform. 

All of these, of course, are interrelated. 

Our national defense depends upon a 
strong economy, and our economy is acutely 
responsive to what we do about inflation, 
about production costs and prices, and 
about taxation. 

The Communist challenge is many-sided. 
It is military, political, spiritual and eco- 
nomic. We and our allies have steadily re- 
buffed the military and political threats. 
Wherever the Communists have probed, 
they have found us standing firm—at Leb- 
anon, in the China Sea, in the unity of our 
NATO alliance, and now in the Berlin issue, 
we have met the challenge with unmis- 
takable evidence of the strength of our 


purpose. 

We shall continue to keep our military 
power equal to any test. Our overall might 
in planes, missiles, ships, and other equip- 
ment must always be capable of deterring— 
and if ever necessary, defeating com- 
pletely—any attack upon us. 

We shall continue to meet the Soviet po- 
litical challenge. We shall lead the way in 
exploring every avenue of reasonable hope 
for justly solving the issues that divide the 
world. 

In the battle of spiritual values, we can- 
not lose so long as we preserve the freedom 
and moral strength on which our way of life 
is built. The Soviets know all this very 
well, Why, then, are they as confident of 
ultimate victory as ever? Because they are 
concentrating on all-out economic war, and 
they believe they can defeat us in such a 
war without risking their own total destruc- 
tion. They intend to become the world’s 
one first-class economic power, forcing us 
into second-class status. And for us, such 
an outcome would be just as tragic as nu- 
clear devastation. 

We are well in front now. But they be- 
lieve we have not the system or the will to 
maintain and expand our economic strength. 
They expect our economy to explode, while 
theirs continues to grow. 

And, my friends, let me say that we dare 
not look lightly on their great expectations. 
For here we do indeed stand at the cross- 
roads of decision. The soundness of our 
economy is threatened by deadly forces that 
have wrecked other nations in the past. 
They are the forces of inflation and onerous 
taxation, and we have not united as a people 
to overcome them. I suggest to you that 
there is urgent reason for us to do so. 

Let us look at some basic facts about in- 
filiation, I am sure we all agree on what 
inflation is and what it does. Certainly we 
have had ample opportunity, over 20 years, 
to see it in action. 

To most Americans, inflation means 
higher costs of living. It means more and 
more struggle to try to make ends meet. 
We have inflation when the cost of what 
we buy keeps rising while the value of the 
dollars we have to buy it with keeps drop- 
ping. 
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Since 1939, our cost of living has more 
than doubled. The value of our dollar has 
dropped until the 100-cent dollar of 1939 
is now worth just 48 cents. How much 
lower would you say we dare to let it go? 

Inflation feeds on the income and the sav- 
ings of every individual, every enterprise in 
America. It eats away the savings we cher- 
ish for family’s security. It robs us of the 
real value of the dollars we earn. It destroys 
the will to work and the desire to save. 

I suspect almost everyone in this room 
knows of someone whose savings, or insur- 
ance, or social security—carefully nurtured 
through half a lifetime—now is tragically 
inadequate to meet his needs. As business- 
men, you are only too well aware of what in- 
fiation brings in rising costs and stifling 
taxes. s 

And finaliy, I would point out that the 
problem affects, in equal measure, the cost 
of maintaining the operations of the gov- 
ernment. 

In short, inflation puts every part of our 
society in deepening jeopardy—the individ- 
ual, our business enterprise, and our Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, what are we doing to meet this 
deadly force? We are waging a battle, led 
by the President of the United States, which 
in the past year has succeeded in bringing 
the rise in the cost of living under control. 

We are fighting to accomplish the stabil- 
ity of the dollar we must have to go forward 
soundly. We are striving to continue our 
economic growth at the rate of which we 
are capable, with its expanding opportunity 
for every citizen. 

But we are also facing tremendous pres- 
sures for a resumption of the inflationary 
process. There are vast pressures for extrava- 
gant government spending, and for a sharp 
new uptrend in the spiral of wages and 
prices. ly, these spending drives are 
actually being led by some Members of the 

d by some leaders of State ad- 
ministrations. 

They are practicing government by pres- 
sure group rather than for the people. And 
they will only be dissuaded by public opinion 
strong enough to impress its will upon them, 
For this reason, it is vitally important for 
our people to understand some plain, straight 
facts. 

Government, in our system, is constituted 
to serve the people. It must meet all the 
legitimate needs of all its citizens. It must 
do all it can for the good of the people, 
within the means the people are willing and 
able to provide. 

But there are those in and out of govern- 
ment who stoutly observe that we are a big 
Nation of great wealth, and therefore, we 
should put no limit to what we do in public 
projects, whether or not the people are able 
to pay the bills. 

Nothing could be more crassly mislead- 
ing—for the fact is, the people have no 
choice, Who else will pay? 

The Government has no wealth of its own. 
It is the agency of the people. And when 
it spends more than it collects in taxes, 
every citizen has to pay the excess, in one 
way or another. If it is not in higher taxes, 
then it is in suffering the inflation that 
deficit financing by any government inevit- 
ably brings, 

More than 7,000 bills have been introduced 
in this session of the 86th Congress by the 
people's representatives, including your own. 
Only a small handful of these are major 
measures of broad national interest. The 
vast majority would provide benefits of one 
kind or another to individuals or i 
And in no Instance are new taxes proposed 
to offset these new costs. 

Their backers are encouraged by the fact: 
that the spending majority of the present: 
Congress is committeed to Federal spend-' 
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ing—and to deficit financing—as an eco- 
nomic policy. 

Chairman Brrp of the Senate Finance 
Committee, has noted, with alarm, that the 
effects of that policy already are plain. The 
Senate, he reports, has voted to increase 
President Eisenhower's budget proposals by 
24 percent, and the House has voted in- 
creases averaging 12 percent. These in- 
creases represent billions of dollars. 

The third problem we face—the effect of 
the huge economic power exercised by union 
monopoly leaders—must also be solved if 
we are to have sound economic progress. 
This is a power that ranks among the high- 
est accumulations of vested interest to be 
found in history. It is a monopoly that 
draws upon huge financial resources, that 
permits a few perennial labor leaders to 
spend millions of dollars of dues money for 
political purposes, exactly as the leaders see 
fit, with no choice given the men and 
women who pay the dues. It is a power 
capable of imposing at will an ever-rising 
cost of living upon our people. 

There is no question but what the legiti- 
mate function of every labor leader is to ask 
for, to negotiate for, higher wages. This is a 
rightful purpose of union leadership. 

But union members—with all other Amer- 
icans—have every reason to sist that their 
leaders, as well as the leaders in management, 
exercise a high order of responsibilities and 
statesmanship. It is up to union leaders to 
recognize that if they use their monopoly 
power to force wage increases and employee 
benefits too high, they bring about fewer jobs 
and greater unemployment, and thereby 
miserably fail in their duty to their members. 

Why do excessive wage costs have such 
powerful impact upon inflationary forces. 
Because, after exclusion of all taxes, up to 
83 percent of all income generated in the 
national economy goes to the payment of 
labor. 

For a $3,000 automobile, for example, the 
required steel costs about $290. Even this 
price at the steel mill, in turn, includes 
labor cost as its main component, 

What this means is that an unearned rise 
in employment costs has four times as much 
inflationary effect as a corresponding rise in 
all the remaining costs of production put 
together. 

With this in mind, let us note that 154 
major wage contracts come up for negotia- 
tion this year, including the steel industry, 
with its nearly 1 millicn workers. The 
cumulative effect of excessive wage-cost in- 
creases on this scale I leave to your imagina- 
tion. There would be no way to describe 
it other than to call it a national calamity. 
Everyone would suffer. The blow, as we have 
noted, would fall hardest on the millions 
whose incomes have not gone up, the people 
on salaries, fixed incomes, and pensions. 

But let none assume that he would es- 
cape—least of all the wage earner himself, 
He would soon find that the newly won 
increase had evaporated in higher living 
costs. Worse, he could find that even his 
job is gone because the product he makes has 
been priced out of the market, no longer able 
to compete effectively at home or abroad. 

We should—and do—iook to the increasing 
of job opportunities here at home through 
the expansion of our production capacity. 
We should take every step to encourage, not 
sap, the growth power of industry and 
business, 

But we can hardly say we are giving full 
encouragement if we permit wage-push infla- 
tion that deprives our industry of adequate 
earnings to plow back into new products, 
equipment, and plants. 
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Especially is this true when we recognize 
the burden our taxation is placing on the 
accumulation of capital for investment, and 
on the personal incentive and earning power 
of every citizen. 

The tax foundation tells us the average 
earner of $4500 a year works 22 days each 
month. Seven days of this total—nearly 
one-third of his working time—is taken from 
his income in taxes. And as he may succeed 
in building his income, he can look forward 
to the tax chunk becoming larger. We need 
to relieve this stifling tax load being carried 
by the individual citizen and by our business 
system. 

Our population is growing rapidly. Busi- 
ness can create new jobs to meet this growth 
only as billions of dollars are invested in new 
tools and capacity. Now, where is this money 
to come from? 

Today, Federal taxes alone can take more 
than half of many companies’ net income. 
Then follow State and local taxes. There 
are over 100,000 taxing authorities in our 
country. Their weight can literally crush 
the ability of business to meet its job- 
creating capital needs. 

Our present tax structure is seriously out- 
dated. It is a set of laws reflecting largely 
the conditions of the past, especialy World 
War II, when the goal was the confiscation 
of war profits, not the buliding of a sound 
peacetime economy. A sensible, equitable, 
dynamic tax program is needed in its place. 
Such a program will keep revenues up, not 
by taxing away incentive and means of 
growth, but by steadily increasing the tax 
base. 

These problems I have discussed this noon 
can be clearly stated. But how clearly do 
we see the answers that can be given to 
them? This is our task. 

And I believe we cannot emphasize too 
heavily the answers that are being provided 
by our national leadership, and by leaders 
in many States. These answers add up to a 
program of full employment with stable 
prices and tax reform, a program offering 
greater opportunity for every American. 

It is because we have pursued such a 
program that our economy has bounded back 
from the recession to a dynamic new level. 
The signposts are clearly visible and our 
program is well underway. 

First of all, we have established a sound 
and sensible philosophy of government. The 
sct of principles we are following deserve 
enumeration. They are: 

First. Agree on sound and productive 
fiscal policies. Set realistic budgets and 
stick with them. 

Second, Meet the full needs of our defense 
program. 

Third. Meet all the legitimate needs of 
our people. 

Fourth. Refuse to give away taxpayer 
money to nonessential projects, lavish 
spending schemes, and welfare state activi- 
ties intended to curry favor with special 
groups rather than to meet the needs of all 
the people. 

Fifth. Operate government on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. Avoiding the fatalistic deficit 
philosophy so easy to get in but so desper- 
ately hard to shed. 

Sixth. Encourage a higher order of states- 
manship in union-management wage nego- 
tiations—create public opinion so that 
union leaders work for the real welfare of 
thelr members and the Nation, rather than 
trying to outdo each other in wringing 
inflationary wage packages from industry. 

Seventh. Establish adequate laws to con- 
trol abuses of union leader monopoly power. 
Such laws were established for business, 


Every thinking American, I believe, will / correctly and firmly, when some business- 


agree that the decline has gone far enough 
when the ratio of profits to sales, for all 
industry, drops from 7 percent in 1948 to 4.8 
percent in 1958, 


men abused the public trust in years past. 
Give union members their rights to pass on 
the action of their leaders and the use of 
their dues, 
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And, finally, move forward as rapidly as 
possible to achieve progressive tax reform. 

I believe that heartening progress is being 
made in all these eight areas. 

The sound fiscal program of the President, 
with his insistence upon balancing the bud- 
get, is rapidly gaining wide support. 

In the wage-price area, we can only hope 
that the statesmanship we so urgently de- 
sire will be forthcoming. It is not imme- 
diately apparent in the announced inten- 
tions of demands we have seen. It is clear 
that unlon members themselves want re- 
sponsible union leadership—responsible to 
their welfare and to the national welfare. 
With the great majority of the public at 
large, they want laws that will help to assure 
responsible leadership. 

In regard to taxation, we are working to 
carry forward a program of tax reform and 
reduction. The President's stress on a bal- 
anced budget is related directly to this goal. 
Steps in the right direction already have 
been taken with the Revenue Act of 1954. 

The time is approaching for another bold 
and imaginative breakthrough on tax policy 
that will benefit and encourage all taxpay- 
ers, large and small. Obviously, this program 
cannot call for immediate and sharp reduc- 
tion in all income tax rates. It calls for 
gradual reform. And it calls for equitable 
reduction for all taxpayers, 

The public, more and more, is rallying be- 
hind the President in his fight to maintain 
a balanced budget, to achieve tax reform, 
and to bring the extravagances and excesses 
that feed inflation under control. 

But let me not overstate this premise. 
The battle is far from won. The special 
interests bent on spending, taxing, and defi- 
cit financing still are riding high—still have 
the ears of the majority of our Federal legis- 
lators and State administrations. Washing- 
ton is swarming with representatives of the 
special interest groups, each concerned with 
favoring legislation for his pet project. 

The fight for fiscal sanity is being waged 
by the President, members of his adminis- 
tration, and some Members of the Congress. 
It is this group—almost alone—that is bear- 
ing the brunt of the battle. 

My appeal to you today, and to the Ameri- 
can people, is to join this battle, to meet 
this challenge. 

Remember that, in the struggle with Rus- 
sia, we are strong militarily, we are strong 
politically, we are strong spiritually. We 
must continue to strengthen. ourselves eco- 
nomically. We can no more appease infla- 
tion than we can appease Soviet aggression. 
I believe we shall continue to build the 
strongest, freest way of life the world will 
know. 

But I also believe that, to do so, America 
must maintain a sound economic philosophy, 
and sound policies firmly based on that phi- 
losophy. We must never accept the premise 
that our fiscal problems cannot be solved. 

Inflation, deficits, high costs of living, and 
oppressive taxation all are man made. There 
is nothing sacred about them or the destruc- 
tive monopoly power of a group of union 
leaders, 

By attacking these problems with intelli- 
gence, determination, and perseverance, we 
shall overcome them. May there be a re- 
assertion, by all of us, of the courage and 
strength and faith of the Americans who 
opened the great Northwest. 

I am confident that the business leader- 
ship of the State of Washington, which is so 
well represented here today, will play a vital 
part in keeping our free-enterprise system 
strong. 

As civic leaders in a key city and State, 
your views and actions are vitally important 
to your own progress, to your State, to the 
Nation, and to the world. 

I would dare to suggest that you assess 
what you are doing individually, If you 
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believe that we must attack the causes of 
inflation and onerous taxation and union 
Monopoly firmly and intelligently, ask your- 
self if you are doing all you can to support 
that belief. Your belief in America can be 
effective only as you let it be known. 

I urge you to take your place among those 
Who will speak, work, and fight for sound 
Policies and a stronger America in the years 
before us. 

There is nothing more important to you, 
your family, your future, and your Nation 

that you take your stand now. Speak 
Up; let your representatives in Congress know 
What you think. Let them know you under- 
Stand that a Government big enough to do 
everything for its citizens from cradle to 
Stave is also big enough to take everything 
from them in taxes during the same time. 

Every businessman must understand that 

political party of his choice is what he 
makes it, either by his participation or lack 
ol participation in its affairs and in its choice 
ot candidates. 

Unless responsible businessmen and citi- 
Zens devote more of their time and effort and 
Organizing ability—as well as their money— 
to unselfish politics, directed to the greatest 
Common godd, government by pressure 

will continue to grow. 

Only by universal participation can we be 
Sure that the Government will serve all the 
8 some special interest—and as- 
a s greatest opportunities for all our 

My friends, this is the banner of true 
, Uberalism. Advancing under it, we shall 

Meet the Communist economic challenge as 
Surely as we shall meet the military and 
Political challenge. 
We shall assure that the golden era of un- 
limited opportunity lies ahead. 3 
We shall preserve the great free and grow- 
economy which is the foundation of all 
Our freedoms, our security, our prosperity, 
wan ag future, in a strong, free, and better 
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; Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
save to extend my remarks in the 
a RD, I include the following reduced 
€rsion of an address delivered at the 
annual luncheon of the State Historical 
Society in 1958, by Dr. Bell Irvin Wiley. 
> Wiley is a native of Halls, Tenn., in 
D Congressional district and is now a 
or of history at Emory University 
Ci Atlanta, Ga. He is a member of the 
ds War Centennial Commission and 
Pe 13 was presented here at the 
Ct ‘SS Club the Gold Medal award by the 
ae War Round Table of the District 
ing emia. He is one of the outstand- 
W authorities of this country on Civil 
Ko history and has achieved many 
"Site not only in the field of history 
in literature as well. Dr. Wiley 
8 in World War I and was awarded 
Legion of Merit in 1945, and was 
In harged at lieutenant colonel in 1946. 
8 of the coming Civil War Centen- 
1, I feel that the following is timely 
and appropriate: 
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THE MEMORABLE WAR 
(By Bell Irvin Wiley) 

Specialists in the field of the Civil War 
are frequently asked, “Why all this interest 
in a conflict that took place a hundred years 
ago?” and “Isn't the current interest in the 
Civil War something that has been artifically 
worked up by writers, dramatists, and others 
who have a vested interest in keeping the 
memory of that struggle alive?” 

First, it should be noted that interest in 
the Civil War is not something new. A trip 
to that part of the Library of Congress where 
books about American wars are shelved will 
reveal several times as many volumes about 
the Civil War as about all prior American 
wars combined. According to a recent esti- 
mate, which can be no more than a rough 
guess, over 100,000 volumes and pamphlets 
exist which relate in some manner or other 
to the Civil War. From the early 1860's 
down to the present the Civil War has had 
tremendous appeal for Americans, and many 
people, some of much talent, other of little 
talent, and still others of average ability, 
have written about it through the medium 
of reminiscences, scholarly history, popular 
history, fiction, plays, and music. Now a 
comic strip, “Johnny Reb and Billy Yank,” 
is running in many of our newspapers. 

Lincoln is the most written about of all 
Americans. A bibliography published in 1945 
litsed 3,958 books and pamphiets concerned 
in major part with Lincoln’s life. A steady 
outpouring of writing in the past 7 years 
has raised the te of Lincoln books 
to a figure that must be in the neighborhood 
of 5.000. 

Undoubtedly there is a revival of interest 
in the Civil War dating back to the late 
1920's. Publication of Stephen Vincent 
Benets “John Brown’s Body,” Douglas 
Southall Freeman's excellent books on Rob- 
ert E. Lee, and especially Margaret Mitchell's 
“Gone With the Wind,” which has outsold 
any other book in the history of American 
publishing, are partly responsible for this 

ce of interest, 

But the seed planted by these and other 
authors would not have produced bumper 
crops if it had not fallen on good ground. 
In other words, the reading public was re- 
ceptive. Their minds were ready, American 
participation in World War II assisted the 
reviyal, as the 14 million Americans who 
donned the uniform in that struggle had a 
natural curiosity about participants in 
former wars, and the complexity of recent 
conflicts made people yearn for the simpli- 
city of an old fashioned war, Revival of 
interest also coincides with the growing 
popularity of automobile travel, and among 
the favorite resorts of the tourists are pic- 
turesque and beautifully preserved battle 
sites such as Gettysburg, Shiloh, Vicksburg, 
Kennesaw Mountain, and Chattanooga. 

Interest in the Civil War is growing, as 
witnessed by the enormous popularity of 
MicKinley Kantor's “Andersonville” and the 
proliferation of “Civil War Round Tables,” 
which now number about 70. This interest 
will probably continue to mount, certainly 
through the centennial years, 1961-1965. 

The attraction of the subject for talented 
writers has undoubtedly helped to build up 
interest in the Civil War. But the roots of 
this interest reach so deep into the Ameri- 
can character and tradition that it is im- 
proper to regard it as something which has 
been artificially worked up by gifted writers. 

What, then, are some of the reasons for 
this deep-seated and continuing appeal of 
the war of the 1860's for today’s Americans? 

In the first place, the Civil War was an 
all-American war, or, as R. S. Henry has 
aptly put it, it was our war.” The war was 
fought by Americans over American issues. 
It was waged on American soil. The battle 
sites are here and, thanks to the splendid 
work of the National Park Service, these sites 
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haye been well preserved. They are at- 
tractive places. Shiloh is a beautiful site. 
If one goes there in April, the month when 
the battle was fought, he will note wood- 
land and open fields, hills and valleys, and 
an atmosphere redolent with the fragrance 
of peach blossoms, And he will ponder the 
irony of Americans, of similar background 
and culture and speaking the same language, 
choosing this beautiful scene in which to 
slay each other in what was at that time 
the biggest and the deadliest battle that had 
ever been fought on the American con- 
tinents. Beautiful also are many other bat- 
tlefields that help to commemorate this 
great conflict of the 1860's, and in 1957 
over 6,500,000 people visited 25 Civil War 
battlefields, memorials, and forts maintained 
by the National Park Service. 

This war was and is an intimate affair 
for Americans. Many, if not most, present- 
day northerners and southerners have close 
ancestral ties with people who fought in the 
war and have learned from oral accounts or 
from reminiscences, letters, or diaries the 
experiences of kinfolk in that terrible con- 
flict. These experiences have helped to im- 
press the memory of that struggle indelibly 
on the American mind and have made it a 
prominent part of our living past. 

The heroes of this great war are ours, and 
they occupy a conspicuous place in the hall 
of our memories. Those of Southern back- 
ground cherish with deep affection and 
enormous pride the names and deeds of 
Robert E, Lee, Stonewall Jackson, Jeb Stu- 
art, the two Hills, Nathan Bedford Forrest, 
John Morgan, and the gallant Pelham. 
Those of Northern origins recall with equal 
reverence the names and exploits of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, U. S. Grant, Phil Kearny, John 
B. McPherson, and David Farragut. 

In the second place, the Civil War was a 
big war—bigger in most respects than any 
that the world had ever known. It was big 
with respect to the distances involved. The 
land operations extended over a vast area. 
Naval operations were even more farreach- 
ing. One Confederate cruiser, the Alabama, 
was sunk by a Federal ship, the Kearsarge, 
in the English channel; another, the Florida, 
was captured in the neutral harbor of Ba- 
hia, Brazil. 

It was large with respect to the number of 
engagements. The US. Government's 
chronological list of battles enumerates more 
than 2,200 engagements, and a Bureau of 
Pensions compilation extending to minor 
actions contains over 6,800 separate contests. 

The Civil War was big in terms of the 
number of participants. About 3,500,000 
men served on one side or the other. It 
was also very large in terms of casualities. 
In all the major American ‘wars, beginning 
with the Revolution and coming on through 
the recent Korean conflict, excepting only 
the Civil War, some 606,000 Americans lost 
their lives from battle and nonbattle causes. 
In the Civil War alone more than 618,000 
American servicemen lost their lives. In 
other words, more American servicemen 
perished in the Civil War than in all our 
other wars combined, This is a startling 
fact. 

An interesting commentary on camp con- 
ditions of the time and on the backward 
state of medical science is afforded by the 
fact that more than two men died of dis- 
ease for every one that died of hostile bul- 
lets. In World War II nearly three times 
as many Americans died from enemy action 
as from other causes. 

Civil War battles—the major ones—were 
big battles. At Shiloh on April 6 and 7, 
1862, for the first time on the North Ameri- 
can continent as many as 100,000 men were 
assembled for battle. Lee's and Burnside's 
forces at Fredericksburg totaled about 200,- 
000. At Austerlitz, on the other hand, the 
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contending forces aggregated only 150,000 
and at Waterloo only 170,000. 

Casualties in the principal Civil War 
engagements were astoundingly large. At 
Balaklava the Light Brigade, whose charge 
was immortalized by Tennyson, suffered a 
loss in killed and wounded of only 37.7 
percent. But at Gettysburg the First Minne- 
sota Regiment sustained a loss of 85.5 per- 
cent, nearly all of which came in an assault 
the second day; and at Antietam the First 
Texas sustained a loss of 82.3 percent. Dur- 
ing the war 63 Union and 52 Confederate 
regiments suffered losses of more than 50 
percent in a single battle. 

Moreover, the American conflict of the 
1860's was the last of the old-fashioned and 
the first of the great modern wars, It was 
the last war in which participants observed 
on a large scale such niceties as borrowing 
shovels from the opposing side to bury the 
dead, as the Confederates did at Munford- 
ville, Ky., in the autumn of 1862; succoring 
wounded foes lying helplessly between the 
lines, as occurred in a mumber of engage- 
ments; cheering acts of bravery on the part 
of enemy combatants, as did the Federals 
who watched the Confederate charge on 
Cemetery Ridge at Gettysburg, July 3, 1863; 
joining together in songfests and swimming 
parties; calling informal truces to enjoy 
the luscious berries ripening in the "no man’s 
land” separating entrenchments, as at Vicks- 
burg; getting together of the men in blue 
and the men in gray to swap coffee for 
tobacco or northern for southern news- 
papers or to gamble, drink, or just gab, as 
was done from time to time on every front. 

One writer has referred to the conflict as 
the “polite war,” and numerous acts of 
chivalry on both sides indicate the appro- 
priateness of the term. When George E, 
Pickett of Gettysburg renown became the 
father of a boy late in the conflict, Grant 
and other northern leaders who had known 
Pickett in the old army sent him a message 
by flag of truce, offering congratulations on 
the arrival of the “young recruit.” And 
when Lewis Armistead died at Gettysburg 
his watch and his spurs by his dying re- 
quest were sent to his old friend, Winfield 
Hancock of the northern army, who received 
these tokens of an undying affection as he 
was being borne wounded from the ridge 
at which the Confederate assault was di- 
rected, 

But this was also a modern war in which 
factories, railroads, the telegraph, and many 
other developments of the industrial revo- 
lution played a conspicuous part. It was 
the first conflict in which a battleship was 
sunk by a submarine; in which Ironclad men- 
of-war participated; and in which a soldier 
was killed by a machinegun, Other mod- 
ern devices employed in this struggle include 
flamethrowers, rockets, incendiary shells, re- 
peating rifles, iand mines, grenades, and ob- 
servation balloons. Not all of these were 
new with the Civil War, but they had much 
more extensive use during this conflict than 
ever before. b 

Seyeral questions of a similar type are 
often raised in regard to the war. Is it not 
a mistake to keep alive the memories of this 
war? Does not all the writing and the talk- 
ing about the conflict of the 1860's tend to 
perpetuate intersectional hatred and rub salt 
in old wounds? Would it not be better for 
North, South, and Nation to forget the whole 
business? 

The answer to these questions is an em- 
phatic no. It is good for the Americans to 
study this war and to keep alive and active 
the memory of it. The Civil War was a time 
of greatness for the North, for the South, and 
for the Nation. Both sections were called 
upon to make enormous sacrifices, and the 
manner in which the people—especially the 
common folk—endured the hardship and 
suffering reflected great credit on them and 
the society of which they were a part, 
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Johnny Rebs and Billy Yanks both displayed 
enough gallantry to enable descendants to 
look back with tremendous pride on their 
participation. 

Contestants on both sides were sincere in 
their motives and purposes. It is a pity that 
Americans deemed it necessary to resort to 
arms to settle their differences, but since the 
fact of their having done it is a matter of 
history and since the people of both sides 
sustained their causes with great earnest- 
ness, sacrifice. and heroism, it Is right and 
proper that we should commemorate their 
deeds. 

Americans are far enough away from the 
war now so that they should be able to re- 
gard it with a certain degree of detachment 
and, while it is right that they should de- 
plore the hatred which preceded and accom- 
panied it, the cost in blood and treasure that 
it involved, and the bitterness that came in 
its wake, there is no reason why all of them 
should not derive great satisfaction from the 
good that came out of it. 

The Civil War settled the question of the 
nature of the American Government, It 
decided the issue of National and State sov- 
ereignty. It determined that the United 
States would be one great country rather 
than a loose confederation of many separate 
and competing entities. The American na- 
tion came of age with the Civil War. 

The Civil War also settled the issue of 
slavery. It brought to an end the outmoded 
and wrongful practice of men holding fellow 
human beings in bondage, Southerners of 
the 1860's and since have denied that slavery 
was an issue of the war. Letters and diaries 
of Union soldiers indicate that very few—no 
more than 1 in 10—of those who wore the 
blue were fighting primarily for the emanci- 
pation of slaves. The dominant concern of 
the Federal soldiers was the preservation of 
the Union. The letters of many Billy Yanks 
indicate a deep devotion to the ideal of union. 
Even sọ, it is dificult to believe that this war 
which cost so much in blood and suffering 
and property would have ever taken place 
had it not been for the institution of slavery. 

The Civil War, as Prof. Allan Nevins has 
pointed out, marked the emergence of mod- 
ern America. Enormous demands of the 
war caused North and South to increase their 
productive capacities. People became accus- 
tomed to new ways of thinking and acting. 
The war stepped up industrialism, urbani- 
zation, mass production, and other develop- 
ments that are a part of what we know as 
modern America. 

The Civil War was without question the 
most dramatic and most outstanding epi- 
sode in the career of the American Nation. 
We, as Americans, North and South, would be 
remiss in our responsibilities if we did not 
keep the memory of the war alive and ob- 
serve on a large scale and in a constructive 
and impressive manner the 100th anniver- 
sary of this momentous and thrilling chapter 
in our history. . 


Late Victor Herbert Honored by American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers at Washington Dinner 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include the following splendid 
address made by Mr. Paul Cunningham, 
president, American Society of Com- 
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posers, Authors, and Publishers, at 4 
dinner held in Washington, Monday, 
April 20, 1959, in honor of the late Victor 
Herbert. Mrs. Froon and I were privi- 
leged to have attended this most impres- 
sive affair. 

The address follows: 

My friends, distinguished guests, on this 
dais, and in our audience, fellow songwrit- 
ers, ladies and gentlemen, it is a double 
honor that the American Society of Compos- 
ers, Authors, and Publishers enjoys tonight. 
We are honored in the privilege of offering 
reverent tribute to the greatest name on the 
roll of our membership, a name that will 
live as long as there is a song in the heart of 
mankind. And we are honored by the pres- 
ence in our midst of the distinguished 
music lovers and lawmakers who have 
joined us in paying homage to the glorious 
memory of Victor Herbert. 

It is, I believe, quite appropriate that this 
centennial commemoration of this great 
American’s birth is being held in our Na- 
tion’s capital; and it Is equally appropriate 
that there is, in this assemblage, a notable 
representation of the most prominent law- 
makers of our country, Because there is, in 
fact, a kinship of purpose and accomplish- 
ment between those who write the Nation's 
laws and those who write its songs. Laws 
are created for the weal and welfare of hu- 
manity, to promote the well-being and hap- 
piness of those who live by them. Music, 
likewise, is created by those blest with 
heaven's gift to give it form and expression, 
to enhance and augment the happiness of 
mankind, to give voice to the joys of life, to 
bring comfort and solace in moments of sor- 
row and sadness. Without laws society 
would revert to the barbarism of the jungle; 
without music, man would be without the 
charms that sooth the savage breast. 

There is yet another reason why the 
writer of laws is a befitting and most wel- 
come guest at the festive board of the 
writer of songs, Because it is by virtue of 
the lawmaker's appreciation of the music- 
maker's contribution that the musicmaker 
is able to pursue his art and live by the 
fruit of his labors. Without the beneficent 
protection afforded him by the laws of copy- 
right, the composer and his collaborator, the 
lyricist, would have no incentive to struggle 
and strive in the precarious calling of woo- 
ing the capricious muse. And their fellow- 
men would be listening in vain for the 
sound of songs born without wings, With- 
out the lawmaker's bestowal of the copy- 
right, our great Victor Herbert might today 
be lying like some mute, inglorious Milton 
in the churchyard of Gray's “Elegy.” It 
was that copyright which fostered and en- 
couraged the genius of Victor Herbert bY 
the promise and assurance of due reward for 
his efforts; and that thereby brought to the 
American public, and to the entire world. 
the joy and happiness that countless mil- 
lions have found, and will continue to 
everlastingly, in his glorious, immortal 
music. 

History records that from time immemo- 
rial the rulers of government have been the 
patrons of the composer and the lyricist. It 
was under the sponsorship of King David: 
himself, as the Bible records, a musician, 
that the Psalms were written and set to 
music by the lyrists and composers shel- 
tered in the royal court of ancient Israel. 
Skipping over the pages of history to a less 
distant era, we find that the genius of Mo- 
zart, Schubert, and other such composers 
budded and bloomed under royal patronage 
in the many kingdoms which dotted the 
map of Europe. With the advent of consti- 
tutional government, the fortuitous benevo- 
lence of the monarch was replaced by legis- 
lative acts of copyright, which, I might 0b- 
serve, today in European countries favor the 
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Songwriter much more generously than we 
do here in the United States. It was in 1790 
that the Congress of the United States en- 
acted its first law for the protection of the 
American songwriter. I am happy to report 
that since then there has been, and is, a 
Continuing progression in the interest of our 
lawmakers in that direction. And it was the 
man whose memory we honor tonight, a 
great, unselfish genius whose love of his 
Calling embraced a warm affection for the 
lowliest of his fellow craftsmen, who played 
4n important role in augmenting the scope 
Of our copyright laws. 

Let us take a glance at this master of 
melody who is our unseen guest of honor. 
All of you have tasted the luscious fruits 
of his illustrious talent. What heart in this 
audience has not, at some time or other, 
thrilled to the sweet sound of “I'm Falling 
in Loye With Someone,” or of “Slumber On, 
My Little Gypsy Sweetheart’? How many 
yearning eyes have exchanged meaningful 
Blances to the strain of “Sweetheart, 

eart, Sweetheart, will you love me 
erer“? How many lonely lovers have found 
the voice of their own longing in the wistful 
Fefrain of “When you're away dear, how 
Weary the lonesome hours.” And how many 
lips haye sighed tenderly to the rapturous 
Plea of “Kiss me, kiss me again.’ Perhaps, 
Other, younger days, or nights, some of 
you who are here whispered that plea to 
the accompaniment of Herbert’s music. If 
You did, I'm sure the result must have been 
ratifying. 

Many of you doubtless enjoyed, and still 
Teoall nostalgically, those wonderful eve- 
nings. in the theater when you saw and 
heard Fritzie Scheff in Mile. Modiste,” 
Montgomery and Stone in “The Red Mill.” 
and the many, many other great stars in 

40 unforgettable musical comedies— 
Uke “Naughty Marietta," “The Only Girl,” 
which Victor Herbert composed on 
that Broadway of bygone days to which he 
such luster-and brilliance, Some of 
You gentlemen who have long served your 
country in its Senate and House of Repre- 
Sentatives doubtless remember him per- 
y, for he came to Washington fre- 
quently on pilgrimages in the interest, not 
80 much of himself, as of the lesser members 
Of his craft. Victor Herbert needed noth- 
ing for himself. His success was as great 
Materially as it was artistically, He wanted 
nly fairness and justice for the men and 
Women who inbored in the same vineyard 
and he did and who were not so fortunate 
AS he was, 

And if you remember Victor Herbert, you 
recall a robust, handsome, jolly good fellow, 
She & warm smile of affection for every- 

+ & smile that reflected the ardor and 
tenderness of his music, such music as 
come only from a heart overflowing 
love for all mankind. 

of us who pleasurably trace our 
Ancestry back to the Land of the Shamrock 
as are all sons of Erin, to claim 
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sure 
N of pride we take in the fact that 
we r Herbert was born in Ireland. And 
of th to think that the melodious ripple 
€ waters of the Shannon and the lilt 
ae gentle waves of the lakes of Killarney 
echoed tn the music that came from the 


lad born wi 
Ireland's th the blessing of Saint Cecelia, 


np iht, we strongly suspect some sort of 
Who punkans somewhere in his ancestry. 
but @ most ardent lover of music could 

t oy red and harmony in the skirlings 
doesn‘; at bagpipe? And what Irishman 
17 ts sing—especially on Saturday nights? 
the town of Dublin that boasts of 

s the birthplace of Victor Herbert—a 
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hundred years ago on the first of last Febru- 
ary. He was born to an artistic heritage. 
His maternal grandfather was Samuel Lover, 
a man of diverse talents, equally famed as a 
painter, composer, and author. At the age 
of 7, Victor’s well-to-do parents sent him to 
Germany for his education. So far as is 
known, he suffered no serious consequences— 
except that he spoke German fluently with 
an Irish brogue, and acquired an under- 
standable fondness for Pilsener beer. Her- 
bert’s parents hoped that their little Victor 
would become a great doctor of medicine. 
Instead, he became a cellist. Needless to 
say, a very excellent one. At the age of 23 
he was already first cellist in the famous 
Strauss Orchestra in Vienna. And 4 years 
later he was playing his favorite instrument 
in the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York City. Thereafter, he rapidly climbed 
the heights in the realm of symphonic mu- 
sic as a cello soloist, as a composer of sym- 
phonies and rhapsodies, and finally as a great 
orchestra conductor. Many of you, I am 
sure, recall the magnificent Victor Herbert 
Concert Orchestra which was heard in every 
large city in the United States. 

I shall not attempt to name his numerous 
symphonic masterpieces. Herbert was a 
prodigious worker and a prolific writer in a 
wide range of composition. He composed 
two notable grand operas, “Natoma” and 
“Madeline,” both of which were successfully 
produced at the Metropolitan. 

But the public at large remembers him 
best and loves him most for the delightful, 
enchanting music which he composed for 
the musical comedy stage—those beautiful 
songs which devotees of classical music, and 
those whose preference is for the popular 
song can enjoy together. Victor Herbert 
loved the theater, perhaps more than he 
loved the concert stage. He loved its people, 
its glamour, it life, which he lived joyously 
and expansively, in the picturesque Broad- 
way of the gay nineties and the first two 
decades of the present century. I believe 
one of his happiest tasks was composing the 
music for a Ziegfeld Follies, a task which he 
shared with a former singing.waiter from 
Chinatown, our equally beloved Irving Berlin. 

Classicist that he was, famed and success- 
ful as he was, Victor Herbert was not above 
associating himself with the lowliest writer 
of the so-called popular song. Many of us 
who wrote the humble rhymes and tunes of 
Tin Pan Alley can, individually and collec- 
tively, give testimony to that fact. The 
world may sing Victor Herbert's songs. We 
sing his praises and our blessings to his 
memory. Without Victor Herbert, there 
might never haye been an ASCAP; without 
an ASCAP many a songwriter today would 
be without sustenance. 

There are nine names on the list of the 
founders of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers. Ladies and 
gentlemen, it has been my great privilege 
to occupy the chair of president of that 
society for 3 years, and, based on my knowl- 
edge and experience in that office, I say, 
without hesitation or fear of contradiction, 
that the first name on that list is, and for- 
ever will be, that of Victor Herbert. Yes, 


even above the names of our great legal 


strategist, Nathan Burkan, and the unfor- 
gettable Gene Buck. 

It is Victor Herbert's spirit—his humane- 
ness and benevolence, his love and concern 
for the welfare of his fellow composers and 
authors, that pervades the aims and pur- 
poses of our society today. It was that spirit 
which brought him into the struggle to ob- 
tain for the songwriter a just and due re- 
ward from the public performance of his 
songs in theaters, cafes, and other places of 
Amusement—and today on radio and tele- 
vision. Victor Herbert did not live to enjoy 
the full fruits of his efforts. Radio was in 
its infancy when he died in 1924. He never 
saw a television show. But those of us who 
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knew him knew that he made the good fight 
so that others might not be deprived of what 
had been denied him. His dream was two- 
fold: to establish for the songwriters the 
right to compensation from public perform- 
ance, and to have that compensation col- 
lected and distributed by an organization in 
such manner as to protect the composer and 
author from the wavering fortunes and oft- 
time violent financial vicissitudes of his 
career. 

Not so many years ago, but before there was 
an ASCAP, the raggedly attired and pain- 
wracked form of a songwriter was carried into 
Bellevue Hospital. In his pockets were 26 
cents and a slip of paper on which was 
scribbled the title of an unwritten song. 
He died a few days later, a lonely, friendless 
stranger in the big city. The name on his 
burial certificate was Stephen Foster. 

Ladies and gentlemen, because of men like 
Victor Herbert, ASCAP is dedicated, un- 
Swervingly, unchangeably, to the cause that 
such tragedy shall never happen again—to 
anyone, whose talents, great or small, are em- 
bodied in the notes and syllables on a page 
of music manuscript. Ours is a most unique 
association. From the or 9 
founders in 1915, ASCAP has grown to a 
membership of more than 5,000, and is grow- 
ing rapidly—as rapid as the birthrate of our 
country. Every visit of the stork brings a 
potential songwriter and member of ASCAP., 

Perhaps some of you in lis to the 
radio, or viewing television, have of late fre- 
quently heard a song which has attained 
high popularity. The title of that song is 
„It's All in The Game“. And I think you 
will be surprised to learn that its melody, 
presented in the prevailing popular idiom, 
is from a classic composition penned by a 
former member of the Cabinet of the United 
States—the late Secretary of the Treasury 
Wunam H, Woodin, who served under Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, and who was a 
member of ASCAP, This is indicative of the 
vast divergence in the personalities which 
make up our membership. No one is im- 
mune to the urgings of the Muse of Music. 
And I mention it—only as a word of encour- 
agement to all in this audience. Perhaps, 
between sessions of the Congress, and the 
calls of your constituents, some of you Sen- 
ators or Congressmen may find time to give 
expression to a long latent talent. Wouldn’t 
it be wonderful to hear a great popular song 
which would be a most harmonious blending 
of the words of a Democrat and the music 
of a Republican. 

We are proud to number among our mem- 
bers not only the most successful writers of 
popular songs and musical comedies, but 
also the composers of America's increasingly 
important contribution to the classic music 
of the world—such illustrious names as 
those of Deems Taylor, a former president 
of our Soclety, Dr. Douglas Moore, Leonard 
Bernstein, Norman Dello Joio, and others. 
But the names of most of our members, 
those who gave you so Many songs that are 
enshrined in your hearts and memories, are 
far less well-known and, in fact, totally un- 
known, Everybody knows that Irving Berlin 
wrote Alexander's Ragtime Band“ and that 
George Gershwin wrote the “Rhapsody in 
Blue”. Widespread is the fact that Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein gave you 
“Some Enchanted Evening” and that Ham- 
merstein and the late Jerome Kern penned 
“Ole Man River” and that Cole Porter wrote 
“Night and Day“. Anyone who has been 
enchanted by the music of “Blossom Time” 
and “The Student Prince” is aware that they 
were composed by my dear, departed friend, 
Sigmund Romberg. But who remembers 
who wrote “Down By The Old Mill Stream"? 
“Dear Old Girl"? “Missouri Waltz”? “Sweet 
Adeline”? “Meet Me Tonight In Dreamland"? 
and all those other great old songs that you 
used to harmonize in those merry moments 
at your club or down at the corner tavern; 
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songs that your grandchildren are singing 
today; and that their grandchildren will sing 
in the years to come? Our million-song 
treasury contains hundreds of such beloved 
songs, and it is for these little-known or 
unknown songwriters that ASCAP exists, as 
well as for their world-famed colleagues, 

For such writers, ASCAP collects the royal- 
ties for public performances and distributes 
these royalties to them or to their heirs. 
The money is distributed to afford them an 
income not only in the immediate present 
but in the somewhat dubious future, in the 
lean years that every songwriter is inevitably 
confronted with. And how is this done? In 
a most extraordinary manner, I don't be- 
lieve there is another agency in the whole 
world that functions as ASCAP does. 

Our membership is divided into classes 
based upon the number of public perform- 
ances. And, ladies and gentlemen, the top 
echelon, such members as those I have 
named, and others like Jimmy McHugh, 
Harry Warren, Johnny Mercer, Otto Harbach, 
Ira Gershwin—and about 60 more—volun- 
tarily, I repeat, voluntarily, accept a limita- 
tion on their earnings, so that a goodly share 
of their money can me distributed among the 
less successful songwriters in the lower 
classes. I am tempted to tell you how much 
Irving Berlin, of his own volition, gives up 
each year, but he would prefer I didn't. 
The fact is that 73 members of our society 
each year deprive themselves of a substan- 
tial share of their earnings and permit their 
dollars to roll down the ladder into the pock- 
ets of their less fortunate brethren. To the 
age-old question, “Am I my brother's 
keeper?" ASCAP’s answer is an emphatic, 
unalterable “Yes.” 

To compute how much is due each mem- 
ber there are I, B. M. mechanical devices— 
machines with a so-called brain. We have 
and use these machines with a brain. But 
ASCAP has what no machine has or ever 
will have. ASCAP has a heart—a heart which 
is the heritage left to it by Victor Herbert 
and the other great souls who founded our 
society. Yes, my friends, if I may repeat 
myself, you sing Victor Herbert’s songs. We 
songwriters sing his praises and our bless- 
ings to his memory. And, especially now, as 
we affectionately commemorate the centen- 
nial of his birth, we bow our heads in deep 
reverence to our great, immortal colleague, 
and say, “Happy birth year, Victor. Rest in 
peace. And for all you did for the happi- 
ness of mankind with your music—and for 
all you did for your fellow writers in ASCAP, 
from the bottom of our grateful hearts—we 
thank you.” 

And for so patiently listening to me, ladies 
and gentlemen, I thank you. 


Some Right and Wrong Thinking About 
American Foreign Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an informative and well-bal- 
anced discussion of some of the common 
charges and countercharges one fre- 
quently hears or reads regarding the 
mutual security program and its projects 
and personnel in other countries. The 
address was given before the American 
Association at Bangkok, Thailand, on 
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January 27, 1959, by Mr. Thomas E. 
Naughten, Director of U.S. Operations 
Mission in Thailand of the International 
Cooperation Administration: 


Some RIGHT AND WRONG THINKING ABOUT 
AMERICAN FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


(By Thomas E. Naughten, Director, U.S. 
Operations Mission in Thailand, Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration) 


I believe that it would be profitable and 
timely to discuss some of the philosophy 
involved in American foreign assistance gen- 
erally, not merely in Thailand. This idea of 
nations working together for economic and 
social advancement is perhaps the most 
important development in international re- 
lations in several hundred years. The con- 
cept is still new, although it has become & 
firmly imbedded policy of most governments 
and of international bodies. But we have 
much to learn about it. We are still en- 
gaging in a lot of right and wrong thinking 
about it. That is what I'd like to discuss 
today. 

I want to speak to you as an American 
discussing matters of vital interest with 
fellow Americans. I am glad that so many 
of our friends of other nationalities are 
here to listen in, and I hope that this will 
interest them. It is our habit to discuss 
public problems in public, because we be- 
lieve that truth will find acceptance in a 
free marketplace. A philosopher once said 
that when the public thinks long enough 
about something it usually thinks right. 
My purpose is to have us all think together 
about some matters that concern us all. 

Most of American foreign assistance today 
goes into what we call—for want of a better 
term—the “developing nations.” This term 
has the merit of giving credit to the efforts 
being made by these nations to overcome 
whatever has held them back and to make 
better use of their resources for the benefit of 
their people. 

Americans in general have consistently 
supported technical and economic assistance 
to the developing nations since we began it 
some 16 years ago. They have supported it 
for many reasons; indeed, each of us has 
his own personal reasons. It may be simply 
that we feel an obligation to share our own 
abundance with countries that have been 
less fortunate than we. It may be a sense 
of our duty to work for the common good of 
all people. It may be a feeling that this is 
the best way to prevent communism from 
taking over weaker nations. It may be that 
higher levels of economic activity through- 
out the free world mean more prosperity for 
all nations, It may be that it is a small 
price to pay for insuring against a major war. 

For whatever reasons we offer assistance 
to other nations, we must have objectives 
and principles to guide us or we shall simply 
fritter away our resources and no one will 
be the better off for what we have done, 

The United States has gradually evolved 
an objective in its foreign assistance pro- 
grams. It did not come all at once, and 
even now it is not entirely clear to all Amer- 
loans. I shall try to put it in a few words, 
pea it deserves a fuller statement than 

is. 

Our objective is to help other countries 
develop political and economic systems of 
their own which will achieve enough 
dynamism to create the human and physical 
resources to sustain further progress under 
their own power. These systems should be 
based upon the desires and participation 
of an ever-widening circle of people in each 
country. ‘They should lay the foundation 
for stability, and they should tend to 
strengthen the common defense against ag- 
gression of any type. 

The problems come when we try to work 
out mea connections between this 
broad objective and the specific actions that 
cae be taken to attain it in a given coun- 
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One of the first problems is to find and 
work out with the government of each coun- 
try common objectives which we both seek. 
This always involves a certain compromise 
between what we Americans think should be 
done, or done first, and what the cooperating 
government wants to do. 

Another problem in working out a program 
of cooperation is that we wish to help the 
country become economically independent— 
less dependent upon our assistance, not 
more dependent. Sometimes a government, 
when assured of American support, tends to 
relax its own efforts, seeking more help from 
us, doing less itself. We encourage govern- 
ments to employ American assistance as a 
tool, not as a crutch, 

SOME MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


We not only have problems in the opera- 
tion of our foreign assistance programs. We 
have problems that stem from misunder- 
standings about it among the American peo- 
ple themselves. 

As you know, our Congress reviews the en- 
tire foreign assistance program each year and 
appropriates money for it, with some policy 
guides as to how it shall be spent, Con- 
gress refiects the attitude of the whole 
American people. 

I have pointed out that the American 
people have supported these programs for 
many years. Nevertheless, there is oppo- 
sition to various aspects of foreign assist- 
ance; and many people who support the 
grand principle of helping other nations 
have strong opinions about how we do it 
and what we do. 

It is not surprising that there is opposi- 
tion, What is impressive is that the bulk 
of the American people have supported for- 
eign assistance year after year, costing bil- 
lions of dollars which they must pay out of 
their own pockets. 

Some of the criticism stems from mis- 
understanding. Some omes from people 
who have been misled by false information 
or wrong thinking of one kind or another. 
And, of course, some comes from people who 
oppose it simply because it costs a lot of 
money. Misunderstanding and misinforma- 
tion are widespread, even among Americans 
overseas and close to the program, and ex- 
tending even, I am afraid, to people employed 


in the program itself. 


I wish to deal with some of these miscon- 
ceptions. 

There is a widespread belief among Ameri- 
cans that all human beings are motivated 
mainly by aspirations for a better life and 
that they will pursue these aims steadily and 
with good sense when the opportunity is 
offered to them, This ignores the fact that 
there are passions in men which are more 
27 than the simple aspiration for a 
better life—passions based upon religion, na- 
tionalism, pride, prejudice, tradition, and so 
on. More of the world's conflicts arise out 
of emotions than out of economics. War it- 
self is very bad economics, Still, we cannot 
seem to get it through our heads that offering 
people a chance to improve their standard 
of living does not in itself cause them to be- 
have consistently in a purely rational man- 
ner. Man is not content with material things 
alone, and economic opportunity is only one 
of his aspirations, 

Closely related to this is our tendency to 
believe that a rising standard of living pro- 
duces political stability and steady growth 
of democratic institutions. We have been 
shocked time and again by outbreaks of vio- 
lence in countries we have been assisting 
and by the setback of democratic processes, 
if only for a time. It is necessary to haye an 
expanding economy and rising standard of 
living in order to support strong democratic 
systems which will in time produce political 
stability. But an expanding economy does 
not by itself produce these ideals—particu- 
larly in its early stages—any- more than dem- 
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Ocracy or political stability by themselves 
Produce a higher standard of living. 

In fact, progress comes about through a 
Process of confilct, sometimes peaceful, some- 
times not. A certain dissatisfaction is es- 
Sential to progress, but it cannot always be 
controlled and channeled. It takes time and 
discipline for social dissatisfaction to direct 
itself into democratic action. We must re- 
Member this and not lose patience. Above 
all, we must not feel that our efforts to help 
nations improve themselves have falled mere- 
ly because they do not produce immediate 
and steady progress toward democratic politi- 
cal stability. 

Another widespread misconception among 
the American people is overestimating the 
extent to which our assistance can influence 
the course of event in a country. Actually, 
Our oversea programs are not intended to 
Produce specific political results. One of the 
virtues of American assistance is that we do 
hot attach political conditions to it. There 
is a vast political awakening going on in 
the world today. Millions of people have 
Suddenly become politically aware and po- 
litically active—people who for centuries 
have had little more on their minds than 
their farms, their shops, and their families. 

Most of these millions are In countries that 
have lagged behind the industrialized na- 
tions for one reason or another, and they 
are impatient to catch up. They have a na- 
tural distrust of the rich and powerful na- 
tions, They have an intense desire to attain 
nationalistic as well as personal aspirations. 
This inevitably results in impulsive, popular 
actions, some of which may seem to us 
against American and free-world interests. 

It is the process of learning to find one's 
own way. Nations as well as individual per- 
sons learn self-reliance only by practicing it, 
and this involves making some mistakes and 
even resenting people who try to help if 

interfere with self-expression. 


ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT REQUIRES TIME 


That brings me to one more source of mis- 
understanding, which is the tendency to 
underestimate how long it takes to accom- 
Plish significant results through foreign as- 
Sistance. When you are dealing with the 
Accumulated problems of centuries, it takes 
More than a couple of years to start a steady 
Progression of economic and social advance- 
Ment. At the root of this is the fact that we 
are not dealing primarily with economic 
Problems. It is necessary to deal with the 
Organization and functioning of a society in 
every aspect of its existence. It is not only 
Physical resources that are needed, although 
these needs may be large. Even more im- 
Portant is the necessity of transmiting ideas 
and atitudes and haying them accepted and, 
Slong with this, the building of institutions 
and the training of individuals to carry on 
the process of self powered growth. This is a 
sound approach, but it takes time. Some 
years may be devoted to institution-building 
and training before dramatic results are seen, 
ese by Americans or by the people we are 

g. 

Recently a book has appeared which bears 
rectly on what I have been talking about. 
This book, called “The Ugly American,” is 
Causing many Americans to do some heavy 

about our foreign programs. From 

this point of view, the book is doing a good 
th We ought to be thinking about our 
Oversea efforts quite seriously. There are 
Perfections in our programs, and we 
uld constantly examine them to see where 
ths improve them, where we are doing 


a If this book merely started you thinking, I 
Ould say no more about it, other than to 
urge you to read it. Unfortunately, many 
le will let the book do their for 

1 and the bock is quite unsatisfactory 
he that purpose, It presents only one point 
view, most unfavorable to all we are 
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doing. It gives no opportunity for balanced 
judgment, and it contains many egregious 
errors of thinking and of omission. I can- 
not say that it contains errors of fact, be- 
cause the authors say the book is fiction, 
while they also claim it is true. It is difi- 
cult to disprove anything which is offered 
to you under the labels of both fiction and 
fact. 

My greatest concern about this book is that 
it seems calculated to destroy some of Amer- 
ica’s confidence in itself, It keeps repeating 
that our representatives overseas are incom- 
petent, even stupid. It insists that all the 
good Americans working abroad are defeated 
and frustrated by the bad Americans and 
that all the career people in foreign service 
are bad people. It shouts that we have failed, 
the Communists are winning everywhere. 
We must quit. Asia Is lost. 

In summing up the argument of the book, 
which is directed primarily against our for- 
eign assistance, our information program, 
and our diplomacy in southeast Asia, the 
authors make a major point that 700 million 
people have been brought under Communist 
domination since World War II. That is re- 
grettably true, but it is not clear what this 
proves about our foreign aid, information, or 
diplomacy. The fact is that of all these 
people, the only ones who had received any 
economic assistance from us were the 
Chinese—and the argument has been going 
on ever since that we did too little too late. 
This was one reason for stepping up our as- 
sistance and information programs through- 
out the Far East, and not one single area 
where these programs have been operating 
has come under Red control. This may not 
prove that our efforts have insured the sur- 
vival of these free nations, but it certainly 
does not prove that our efforts have failed. 

I think it might be said here that as far 
as America is concerned any nation of peo- 
ple who want communism can have it. But 
we shall not stand by and see communism 
forced upon any country from outside or from 
within. Our assistance is offered to free 
nations whose governments and people wish 
to remain free. If they do not wish to re- 
main free, that is their business. If they 
wish to maintain their independence and 
they want help and need help to do it, we 
will assist them, and not merely because of 
a threat of communism. We do not try to 
dictate their form of government, nor force 
them into military agreements, nor inter- 
fere in their internal affairs. 

Let me remind you that we are not en- 
gaged in a popularity contest with anyone. 
If America simply wanted to be popular 
with Asians, we might spend less money 
in quite different ways—on lollipops and 
games and circuses and free trips around 
the world. No, we are engaged in a much 
more serious business. Bringing economic 
and social p: to millions of people is 
a hard job, without drama and with little 
sign of progress from day to day. 

It has been argued that we should put 
our Americans out in the villages where they 
can work with the people directly. This 
sounds appealing, but there are 40,000 vil- 
lages in Thailand alone—in the whole of 
free Asia there are well over 1 million. How 
many American technicians would it take 
to reach them all? How would they cope 
with nationwide problems such as malaria, 
electric power shortages, the lack of high- 
ways, the vast needs for teacers to man the 
schools, the lack of hospitals, the absence of 
marketing facilities? The officials now in 
the villages lack resources to cope with such 
problems. Where would the Americans ob- 
tain them? I am sure that the village peo- 
ple would respect an American who devoted 
his life to helping them, but I do not believe 
that hundreds of such Americans could 
make a significant improvement in the econ- 
omy of Thailand or of Asia in many years. 
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RUSSIAN AID VERSUS U.S. AID 


It has been argued that the Russians have 
made a bigger impact with their aid in one 
country by giving things like a sports stad- 
ium, a hospital, and a graduate school for 
doctors and engineers. Actually, the Rus- 
sians have given Asian nations very little 
but have for the most part only extended 
credits for dolng such things, for which they 
expect to be relmbursed. These offers create 
excitement for a few weeks, which might be 
taken for a great propaganda victory. 

American aid is less noisy, but it is con- 
siderably more generous and the benefits 
spread farther and last for many years, For 
example, the United States has actually do- 
nated to Thailand large quantities of hos- 
pital equipment; every province in Thalland 
has received some. We are building a new 
medical school at Chiengmal, having already 
given a lot of help to Siriraj and Chulalong- 
korn medical schools, and we are making a 
major contribution to the new graduate 
school of engineering at Chulalongkorn Un- 
iversity under the auspices of SEATO, We 
have not built a sports stadium, and I doubt 
if the Thal people—especially those 18 mil- 
lion in the rural areas—would be grateful to 
use if we did do so. On the other hand, we 
have built many, many other things—a tech- 
nical institute in Bangkok that now has 
5,000 students, many new buildings for 
Kasetsart Agricultural University, three 
regional technical institutes, a new highway 
to the northeast, a railroad extension to the 
Mekong River, water systems in six north- 
eastern towns, scores of water tanks in the 
northeast, any number of laboratories, 
teacher training buildings, concrete bridges 
on major highways—the lst is almost 
endless. 

Why do some people say that when we do 
such things it is stupid and wasteful, but 
whatever the Russians promise is clever and 
effective? 

I think that what angered me most about 
“The Ugly American” was its failure to ac- 
knowledge that our efforts had done one 
single bit of good. That is why the American 
who lets this book do his thinking for him 
will believe that we have failed in all our 
efforts. 

No honest and intelligent man could look 
at the free nations of Asia and Africa today 
without seeing verywhere enormous evidence 
of the effectiveness of American cooperation. 

We have not done all we would like to do, 
not even all we have tried to do. We are 
glad to have criticism that will help us do 
a better job. But there are certain princi- 
ples from which we cannot expect either 
the American taxpayer or the Thai people to 
de 

fon is that the U.S. Government extends 
its technical and economic cooperation 
through the cooperating government, not 
directly to the people. The Thai Govern- 
ment has a responsibility to fit American 
economic assistance into Thatland's own 
plans where it will do the most good. We 
try to help the Thai Government prepare 
itself better to deal with its problems in 
the future—better equipped, better trained, 
better organized. 

INSTITUTION BUILDING 


Second, we aim at institution building. 
This means improving the existing organi- 
zations of the country or helping establish 
new ones. For example, it is not enough 
to bring American teachers to Thailand 
merely to add their services to the 90,000 
Thai teachers. Instead we concentrate upon 
strengthening the Thai Ministry of Educa- 
tion so it can improve the educational sys- 
tem throughout the kingdom. We follow 
the same principle in working with many 
other agencies of the Thai Government. 

Instead of accomplishing a little and 
claiming all the credit for it, we help the 
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agencies of Thailand accomplish a great deal 
more, and we share the credit with them. 

A third principle is that American assist- 
ance should be devoted mainly to projects 
which require outside help. The Thal Gov- 
ernment naturally prefers to do with Its 
own resources the things it can do and to 
use American assistance for things that need 
equipment, skills, training, or commodities 
that are not available in Thalland. 

This leads me to a fourth principle: The 
projects we are working on are projects the 
Thai Government itself selects and wants. 
There is nothing gained by our undertaking 
a project Just because we think it is a good 
idea, if the Thal do not think so too. The 
Thal Ministries propose projects, and they 
are screened by the Thai Technical and Eco- 
nomic Committee. We select those we will 
help carry out; we may modify them in dis- 
cussions as we go along. We need to obtain 
the full cooperation of the Thai Ministries 
in carrying out the work, to assure that the 
Thai will carry on, extend, and improve these 
projects in the future after American aid 
has ceased, 

Fifth, the emphasis in all our efforts is on 
training executive, technical, and profes- 
sional people, In cooperation with the Thai 
Government, we have sent more than 1,500 
Thai abroad for specialized and advanced 
training. Together, we have provided oppor- 
tunities in Thailand Itself for training many 
more than this; for example, most of the 
teachers in Thailand have received some 
type of special inservice or preservice train- 
ing as a result of Thai-American cooperation. 
Every American technician will, we hope, 
some day be replaced by many Tha! who are 
better trained as a result of his efforts. 

There are other principles that guide us in 
working with the Thal Government to de- 
vise the best application of American as- 
sistance, but there is only one more that I 
wish to single out for special attention. 
That is, that we are dedicated to the broad 
economic advancement of Thalland. We 
want to see the whole economy of Thailand 
grow, and we want it to grow soundly, 
steadily, and In good balance. If we were 
simply engaged in doing good, this principle 
would not matter. If we were trying only to 
promote friendship, this would not matter, 
But we are trying to do some real and last- 
ing good for all the country. If we can do 
this, we can count upon friendship that will 
endure for generations, not just a transi- 
tory period of good will. 

The economic and social progress of a na- 
tion is a complex thing tn which every ele- 
ment is dependent upon others. For ex- 
ample, for the farmer to make more money 
he must produce more; to produce more he 
must be able to sell it; to sell more be must 
have better marketing facilities; to have 
wider markets he must have highways and 
communications; to bulld these there must 
be industries; for industries there must be 
capital, equipment, and skilled manpower to 
run them; for skilled manpower we need 
more and better schools; for schools we need 
more and better teachers; and for all of 
this to work, the pcople must be in good 
health, 

The interconnections of an advancing econ- 
omy are almost endless. We cannot deal with 
all cf them. We would reach the point 
where our efforts were so scattered and spread 
so thin that they would do little good. We 
must keep them concentrated on the main 
things, but these are necessarily varied and 
diverse, because Thailand’s aim is a balanced 
and diversified economy that will insure a 
better life for its people. 

I think you could say that all of our 
activities must meet at least one of two 
teste: They must contribute directly to the 
increased productivity of the natlon, or they 
must result in improved public services and 
better Government. Our aim is to help 
Thailand reach a degree of self-reliance in 
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which she will not be dependent upon any 
outside assistance. 

America is a hardheaded, practical Nation. 
It is also a generous and sentimental coun- 
try. It is a country that has confidence in 
its strength and does not lack for courage, 
but it has a soft heart. It wants to be liked 
and it wants to be respected, too, What it 
really longs for is a world of nations among 
whom there is understanding, prosperity, 
friendship, and mutual confidence. Our for- 
eign assistance program is a part of our effort 
to be a true friend and a good neighbor to 
other nations of similar good will. 

I ask you to think about these things and 
to judge our work with Thailand and other 
countries in the light of the basic principles 
and objectives I have talked about. If we 
all think about these matters, I feel confident 
of better understanding, and with better un- 
derstanding all Americans and all people can 
work togehter more effectively for the kind 
of world we all seek. 


Retirement From Naval Service of Comdr. 
Ann A. Bernatitus, of Exeter, Pa., First 
To Receive Legion of Merit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news story which 
appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader of April 8, 1959: 

LEFT CORREGIDOR BY Sup—Navy Nourse RE- 
TIRES; Has LEGION OF MERIT 

Comdr. Ann A. Bernatitus, Nurses Corps, 
U.S. Navy, a Navy nurse who served through 
the battles of Bataan and Corregidor, escap- 
ing from each of the Philippine strongholds 
Just before their fall, retired after 23 years 
service on April 1 at the U.S, Naval Hospital 
in Philadelphia. 

Those many months spent in the Philip- 
pines earned Miss Bernatitus the Legion of 
Merit and made her the first person in the 
naval service to receive the then newly 
created award. 

In July 1940, Miss Bernatitus arrived in 
Canacao, Philippine Islands, for duty, and 
was on duty at that station at the outbreak 
of the war. As the war progressed, she was 
sent with an operating team into the Manila 
area to aid the wounded soldiers. She re- 
treated to Bataan with the Army units and 
was later evacuated to Corregidor. 

When Corregidor was on the yerge of sur- 
render, a submarine, the U.S.S. Spearfish, 
came through enemy defenses and she was 
taken aboard, Seventeen days later she ar- 
rived in Australia, having made the entire 
journey with the submarine submerged. She 
was later transferred back to the United 
States and served at various naval hospitals, 

While serving at the naval dispensary in 
New Orleans as a lieutenant (Jg.), on Sep- 
tember 10, 1943, Miss Bernatitus was awarded 
the Legion of Merit, the first person in the 
U.S. naval service ever to receive the honor, 
The presentation was made for her “courage- 
ous and outstanding performance of duty 
during the Manila-Bataan campaign, De- 
cember 1941 to April 1942.“ 

Commander Bernatitus was born at Exeter, 
January 21, 1912, and resides at 334 Battle 
Avenue, Exeter. Attending public schools 
in Exeter, she graduated from high school in 
1928, Entering nurses’ training at the Wyo- 
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ming Valley Homeopathic Hospital Training 
School here in 1931, she graduated in 1934. 
Shortly after she took a post-graduate course 
in operating room technique at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Graduate Hospital at 
Philadelphia and continued duty in that hos- 
pital in a surgical assignment. 

In September 1936, Miss Bernatitus was 
appointed to the Navy Nurse Corps, and or- 
dered to duty at the Chelsea Naval Hospital, 
Mass. Two years later she was reassigned 
to Mare Island, Calif., and served aboard the 
U.S. S. Chaumont. In July 1940, Miss Ber- 
natitus arrived in Canacado, Philippine 
Islands, and assigned to the naval hospital 
there. 

During her 23 years as a Navy nurse, Miss 
Bernatitus served at various hospitals and 
on hospital ships during World War II. She 
reported for duty at the U.S. Naval Hospital, 
Philadelphia in October 1954 and served as 
Chief of the Nursing Service, 

On April 1, 1959, Miss Bernatitus received 
her orders transferring her to inactive duty 
on the retired list, ending a truly Mustrious 
career, She will reside at Exeter, 


Washington Board of Trade Anniversary 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record I include a state- 
ment by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia concerning the Wash- 
ist Board of Trade anniversary 
week. 

I should like to state that the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade is one of the out- 
standing organizations in the United 
States, and I presume that its member- 
ship includes more of the leading citi- 
zens of the Nation’s Capital than any 
other one organization. Practically all 
the members of this great organization 
are property owners and taxpayers here 
in the District of Columbia and have a 
deep interest in the city government. 

I have leaned heavily upon this or- 
ganization for information and advice 
during the 20 years I have served as a 
member of the House District Commit- 
tee and especially during the 10 years I 
have served as its chairman. 

I hope every Member of Congress will 
take time to read the following state- 
ment and will also check the activities 
of the board of trade in connection with 
District affairs here in the Nation's 
Capital: - 

WASHINGTON Boarp or TRADE ANNIVERSARY 
WEEK, APRIL 15-22, 1959: A PROCLAMATION 
BY THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Whereas on Wednesday, November 27, 1889, 

& small group of prominent Washington busi- 

nessmen met at the Ebbitt House to discuss 

the need of a civic association; and 

Whereas 1 week later on December 2 the 
Washington Board of Trade was incorporated 
with a membership of 200 under the leader- 
ship of Mr, M. M. Parker, first president of 
the organization; and 

Whereas for the past 70 years, the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade has kept pace with 
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the growth of the community and numbers 
in its membership over 7,000 public-spirited 
citizens and business firms of metropolitan 
Washington; and 

Whereas the menrbers of this outstanding 
Organization have unselfishly dedicated 
themselves to the improvement of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and have been Instrumen- 
tal in assisting in the successful conclusion 
of regulations and projects beneficial to all 
as witness a few of their many achievements: 
formulation of original zoning laws, estab- 
listment of the public library system, estab- 
lishment of a family court for the District of 
Columbia, construction of the National Air- 
Port at Gravelly Point, initiation of the suc- 
cessful program for the new stadium, the 
establishment of the District of Columbia 
General Hospital, and the authorization for 
a cultural center; and 

Whereas because of the phenomenal 
growth of metropolitan Washington, and in 
the interest of the entire citizenry, the Wash- 
ington board has now expanded fts activi- 
ties and maintains 32 standing committees 
dedicated to solving the complex problems 
Confronting the area, as well as its promo- 
tion, such as: adequate traffic control, water 
Pollution control, port improvement, the 
Cherry Blossom Festival, tourist visitations 
to the Nation’s Capital and new businesses 
for metropolitan Washington: 

Now, therefore, we the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, in recognition of 
Outstanding meritorious service in the public 
interest do hereby declare the week of April 
15 to April 22, 1959, Washington Board of 
Trade Anniversary Week in honor of the 70th 
anniversary of this outstanding, dynamic 
Organization and add our personal felicita- 
tions for its continued growth and progress. 

ROBERT E. MCLAUGHLIN, 

Davi B. KARRICK, 

A. O. WELLING, 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 


Sterling Silver Week in Connecticut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI -~ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that the distinguished Governor of Con- 
necticut, the Honorable Abraham A. 
Ribicoff, has designated the current 
php as Sterling Silver Week in my home 


I take particular pleasure in Governor 
Ribicoff’s action because my home city 
of Meriden is proudly known as the Sil- 
ver City. 

Sterling silver products of the skilled 
Craftsmen of Meriden and its adjoining 
Sister town of Wallingford are famous 
all over the globe. The silver industry 
is one of the most important in our State, 
Providing employment for thousands of 
men and women. The industry has 
Fron with our State, and since colonial 
days it has maintained the high stand- 
ards of excellence which have made Con- 
necticut silver a treasured family posses- 
Sion in every corner of the globe. 

I am happy to insert in the RECORD 
news accounts of the proclamation of 
Sterling Silver Week from two of New 
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England's outstanding daily newspapers, 

the Meriden Record and the Meriden 

Journal: 

[From the Meriden Record, Apr. 18, 1959] 
RIBICOFF Honors SILVER INDUSTRY 

Hartrorp.—tThe silversmiths of Meriden 
and Wallingford were honored yesterday 
morning when Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff pro- 
claimed the week of April 19 to 26 as Ster- 
ling Silver Week at ceremonies in his office 
at the State capitol. 

Attending were John B. Stevens, vice presi- 
dent of the International Silver Co., Meriden, 
and Donald W, Leach, executive vice presi- 
dent of Wallace Silversmiths, Inc., Walling- 
ford, who gave the Goyernor a pair of ster- 
ling silver candelabra to commemorate the 
occasion. 

The sterling silver industry, one of Con- 
necticut’s, and America’s, oldest industries, 
was given a brighter polish in the proclama- 
tion issued by the Governor, 

CENTER OF TRADE 


Governor Ribicoff pointed out that fine 
craftsmanship, as typified by silversmithing, 
is traditional to Connecticut industry, and 
that three centuries after the craft was in- 
troduced in America, Connecticut remains 
an important center of silversmithing con- 
tributing greatly to the comfort and grace 
of American life. 

Governor Ribicoff cited the industry as in- 
tertwined with our Commonwealth's historic 
past and our progressive present.” 

Date for the opening of the week coincides 
with the 184th anniversary of the ride of 
Paul Revere, America's most famous silver 
craftsman. 

The silversmith's Industry today employs 
about 5,000 men and women in the State. 
Among them are craftsmen whose skill takes 
years of apprenticeship, for sterling today 
combines mass production methods with the 
touch of the artisan. 


AVAILABLE TO ALL 


Sterling silver, which once graced only the 
tables of the wealthy, has become, in 352 
years, a combined mass production artisan 
industry to the extent that sterling has be- 
come the hallmark of gracious living in all 
walks of American life. 

In 1607 when Capt. John Smith set sail 
for the New World, his small band of colo- 
nists included two silversmiths. The name 
“sterling” was derived from the name given 
to the silversmiths in England in the i2th 
century. Because these smiths came from 
eastern Europe they were called “easterlings.” 

Usage wore off the first two letters of the 
name “easterling,” but the product itself 
defies time. In fact, the longer sterling silver 
is used the more beautiful it becomes. 
Usage improves the patina, the soft, lustrous 
finish silver acquires through the years. 

In a statement issued yesterday, Bernard 
D. Kasack, president of the Meriden Chamber 
of Commerce, said: 

“The chamber of commerce salutes the 
sliver industry which accounts for two-thirds 
of the manufacturing jobs in Meriden. 

“During Sterling Silver Week, the people of 
the Silver City of the world, should note the 
blessings which the silver industry has 
brought to Meriden. Our schools, parks, and 
so many of our civic assets come from the 
taxes and payrolls provided by this industry. 

“We wish our silver industry well and dur- 
ing this weck we pledge our most diligent 
efforts to serve it and to help it prosper." 


[From the Meriden Journal, Apr. 18, 1959] 
BTESLING SILVER WEEK PROCLAIMED BY 
GOVERNOR 

Gov. Abraham Ribicoff yesterday pro- 
claimed the week of April 19-26 as Sterling 
Silver Week, bestowing honor on the silver- 
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smiths in Meriden and Wallingford at cere- 
monies held in the Governor's office. 

The ceremonies were attended by John B. 
Stevens, vice president of the local Inter- 
national Silver Co., and Donald W. Leach, 
executive vice president of Wallace Silver- 
smiths, Inc., Wallingford, 

The two silver officials gaye the Governor 
a pair of sterling silyer candelabra to com- 
memorate the occasion, 

Governor Ribicoff cited the silver industry 
as “intertwined with our Commonwealth's 
historic past and our progressive present.” 

In a statement issued by Bernard Kasack, 
president of the Greater Meriden Chamber 
of Commerce, the chamber expressed its best 
wishes to the silver industry. 


Foreign Aid Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an in- 
teresting compilation by Paul O, Peters, 
well known to most of us as a skilled 
analyst of Government affairs, reveal- 
ing the tremendous cost of foreign aid: 
Report on wartime and postwar foreign aid 

programs of the United States, period, 

July 1, 1940, through Mar. 31, 1959 

WORLD WAR II PERIOD 


Fiscal 1941; 
Grams. REESE | $203, 000, 000 
Credite sto nua wi 115, 123, 052 
Dollar outlay — 274, 443, 834 
Tot 592, 666, 886 

Fiscal 1942: 


Han! es — 15, 758, 641, 526 
Grain r: 90, 818, 352 
Dollar outlays 2, 926, 153, 103 


Total nnn - 13, 775, 612, 981 


World War H totals. 59. 869, 639, 312 
POSTWAR FOREIGN AID 


Fiscal year 1946: 
Se eed ee LE eee = 3,288, 535, 118 
— 1,412, 400,910 
Other 2, 203, 108, 778 
6, 904, 122, 806 
Footnote at end of table. 
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Report on wartime and postwar foreign aid 
programs of the United States, period, 
July 1, 1940, through Mar, 31, 1959—Con, 


POSTWAR FOREIGN Am. continued 


Fiscal year 1957: 
Grant 5 - $2,074, 982, 401 
Credits. a seces an icp aa O 4, 766, 374, 998 
Other ä = 1,682,120, 213 
8, 523, 477, 612 

Fiscal year 1948: 
e DNNN ae----=- 2,583,000, 000 
Sean... cess aioe meinen - 2,802, 000, 000 
8 --- 1. 702, 000. 000 
7. 087, 000, 000 
5, 169, 000, 000 


— 1,138,000, 000 
1, 295, 029, 206 


7, 602, 029, 206 
Fiscal year 1950; 

r S - 4,617,000, 000 
OFC O 3 405, 000, 000 
Other a RT = SS 1, 316, 536, 000 
6, 338, 536, 000 

Fiscal 1951: 
CPA ok cee TEES 4. 280, 286, 000 
e eee 419, 000, 000 
S is sd tl nies ks 1, 925, 000, 000 
6, 624, 286, 000 

Fiscal 1952: 
C =~ 4.440, 000, 000 
Oredits e 658, 000, 000 
5, 098, 000, 000 

Fiscal 1953: 
San “ 6, 283, 000, 000 
Í San a E EA SE * 747, 000, 000 
T, 030, 000, 000 

Fiscal 1954: 
Gan - 4, 073, 000, 000 
Credits 1,120,000, 000 
5, 193, 000, 000 

Fiscal 1955: 
99 4, 529, 000, 000 
Credits ä — seed —16, 000, 000 
4, 513, 000, 000 
C 

Fiscal 1956: 
San E Ee == 4,688, 000, 000 
A —40, 000, 000 
4, 648, 000, 000 

Fiscal 1957: 


Grants 4. 116, 000. 000 
Oredits ccnneeenan —208, 000, 000 


Fiscal 1958: 
Grants 4,049,000, 000 
Wann 612, 000, 000 


Fiscal 1959: 


Total to March 31 2,681,582; 350 


Postwar foreign aid 
to March 81, 1959... 


Footnote at end of table. 
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Report on wartime and postwar foreign aid 
programs of the United States, period, 
July 1, 1940, through Mar. 31, 1959—Con. 

SUMMARY ON FOREIGN AID 

Grants and credits World 


War II period $59, 869, 639, 312 
Grants and credits postwar 
period ...... „ 80, 812, 033, 974 


Total reported cost. 140, 681, 673, 286 


+ Nore.—Dollar outlays include sums spent 
by our Government and its agencies for 
materials and equipment for foreign allies 
during the war period. 


Against the gross foreign aid there were 
allowable deductions consisting of reverse 
lend-lease amounting to approximately $3 
billion and repayment of credits for surplus 
property and installments on loans of ap- 
proximately $8.5 billion. 

Not to be overlooked in the total cost of 
foreign aid is the interest on the moneys 
borrowed during periods of deficit financing 
to carry on the foreign ald programs. The 
interest cost from the beginning to the 
present time is estimated conservatively at 
$20 billion total, 

This bulletin compiled from statistics is- 
sued by the Office of Business Economics, 
and predecessor agencies, in the Department 
of Commerce. 


“Ket” Kettering Said: “Think of the 
Future” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr, LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most significant statements ever to 
come from the pen of any man was writ- 
ten by Charles Francis Kettering—bet- 
ter known as “Boss” Kettering to many 
at General Motors and as “Ket” to his 
friends in my 17th Ohio Congressional 
District—and I want to repeat it now: 

We should all be concerned about the fu- 
ture because we will have to spend the rest 
of our lives there. 


I thought of this when I read an arti- 
cle in the new magazine section—known 
as Weed-End magazine, in the Mans- 
field (Ohio) News-Journal last Sunday, 
April 19, 1959, written by my good friend, 
Ken Woodman. 

In this “Memo for Americans,” Ken 
Woodman, who knew “Ket” well, gives a 
little-known episode in the life of the 
great inventor and industrial genius, of 
whom our district is so proud. As you 
and I know, Mr. Speaker, not only is my 
district proud of “Boss” Kettering's life 
and works, but the whole Nation is in- 
debted to him in many ways, A tree is 
best measured when it is down. Al- 
though Mr, Kettering has been dead for 
many months, it is obvious that he has 
not been forgotten and that his memory 
will continue to inspire and to help this 
generation and generations to come, 

Under leave granted me, I am insert- 
ing the story by Ken Woodman in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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Memo For AMERICANS 
(By D. K. Woodman) 
CHALK ONE UP FOR BOSS KETTERING 


An old, old friend of the late C. F. “Boss 
Kettering tells this story about the intrepid 
inventor. 

Boss Ket had just perfected in his labors- 
tories in Dayton a new quick drying paint 
for automobiles, On a trip to Detroit he 
described it to his friends at General 
Motors, explaining that it would save many 
hours in the time required to complete & 
passenger car for delivery. 

GM and Ket had worked together closely 
for years. It was agreed that a top GM offi- 
cial would go to Dayton with a group of 
paint experts and look over Ket's newest In- 
vention. The man selected a good friend of 
Kettering’s. He was also highly skeptical. 

When the VIP's arrived at his laboratory, 
Ket made them welcome and explained his 
new product brusquely and thoroughly as 
was his wont, 

It soon became obvious that the visitors 
were not impressed. They felt that either 
the paint could not possibly dry as fast as 
Ket claimed or that if it did, it would not 
make an enduring car finish. 

So Ket simply changed the subject, In 
a short time he excused himself for a few 
minutes and when he returned suggested 
that they make a social day of it. They did. 
They toured all the labs, listening to Ket's 
stimulating ideas for new inventions. 

They had a fine lunch followed by good 
cigars and some business chitchat with no 
mention of paint. 

At 4 p.m. Ket suggested that since it was 
u long drive back to Detroit the men might 
want to get an early start. They all strolled 
out to the parking lot. 

“My car,“ the top GM executive exploded. 
“It's gone.“ 

“What kind was it?“ asked Ket. 

“A black Cadillac.” 

Ket sighed, “Too bad. But you've got lots 
of Cadillacs at General Motors. Besides your 
wife told me once she was tired of black 
cars. She's like a nice pale green—like this 
one.” He pointed to a newly painted green 
Cadillac on the lot. 

“Why, you’ * +*+” The GM executive 
stared, and broke into a grin. It was his 
own car, newly painted and dried during the 
time Ket had been chatting idly with him 
about other.matters. He examined the paint 
job carefully. His experts were even more 
careful. ; 

General Motors adopted Ket’s quick dry- 
ing paint and the executive announced he 
would never again let Ket excuse himself 
from a conference without having him 
followed. 


— — — 


Rev. Placid Hennessey, O. F. M. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS i 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of Mon- 
day, April 6, 1959, upon the death of Rev. 
Placid Hennessey, O.F.M., of St. Joseph's 
e at Georgetown, Wilkes-Barre, 

a.: 


Rev. Placm HENNESSEY 
It has been written that man takes with 
him when he dies only that which he has 
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given away. Under those circumstances, the 
Reverend Placid Hennessey, OFM. of St. 
Joseph's Monastery at Georgetown, left on 
the last journey with untold treasure, for 
he had given away during the past 36 years 
as a member of the Franciscan Order every- 
thing he had, including his life. He devoted 
his entire career to religion and to charity 
in keeping with the and example 
of St. Francis of Assisi, founder of the order, 
known as Friars Minor. 

In the 13 years he was stationed here, 
Father Hennessey became one of the best 
known men in the community, evidence of 
the success of his mission. As director of 
novenas and charitable works, he labored 
diligently in line of duty. 

But he was not satisfied to limit his min- 
istry to the formal discharge of his church 
obligations. He took an interest in the Red 
Cross, serving on the board of directors and 
as representative of the Wilkes-Barre area, 
in which capacity he acted for the organiza- 
tion in emergencies. He also found time to 
lend a helping hand to sports, especially 
professional basketball. 

His kindness, generosity, and unselfishness 
were matched by a keen sense of humor. A 
life, dedicated to good works, came to an end 
all too soon, so far as this community was 
concerned. And it is safe to say other towns, 
where he labored, shared that sentiment, 


To Live Within Our Means 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr, Speaker. under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Chicago Daily 
Sun-Times of April 22, 1959: 

To Live Wrrurr.Ovur MEANS 


A straight-from-the-shoulder and timely 
lecture on Inflation, economics, and morality 
was given by Treasury Secretary Anderson to 
1,250 newspaper publishers and editors as- 
sembled in New York Monday, 

We were gratified to hear him lay down a 
tough anti-inflation line—one with which 
we have been in complete agreement. 

He rejected the false assumption that a 
little inflation is good for economic growth. 
He rejected the twin false assumption that 
putting the Government deeper into debt 
does not cause further inflation. 

Some Congressmen reject the economic 
principle that creating printing press money 
by deepening the Federal debt causes infia- 
tion. Some go so far as to say that it is nec- 

for the Government to spend more 
than it takes in to keep prosperity going. 

Anderson rejected these notions for both 
economic and moral reasons. He pointed out 
that the Nation is presently enjoying high 
incomes, record production and unprece- 
dented business profits, 

“If, in a period like this we say to ourselves 
and to the world that we cannot live within 
our means, everyone has the right to ask 
Why.“ he said. 

In periods of high prosperity, he went on, 
the Nation should do even more than bal- 
ance the budget and break even. It should 
try to achleve a surplus to pay off some of 
the national debt. 

“To ignore the obligation of paying off 
some part of our debt during prosperous 
times is contrary to all of our American tra- 
ditions of good faith and performance,” he 
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reminded. “Failure to reduce any ot our 
debt when we can means passing on the 
problems of the debt to another generation 
which I verily believe we have no moral right 
to do.” 

President Eisenhower has said that those 
Congressmen who want to spend more money 
than he has budgeted should have the cour- 
age to levy higher taxes, Anderson carries 
this a step further; he is saying that in good 
times spending should be reduced or taxes 
raised so that an attack on the mountain of 
Government debt can be made. 

These are fundamentals of economics that 
were subscribed to as axiomatic by those 
who advocated deficit spending to ease the 
depression of the thirties. 

Deficit spending must not become an ac- 
cepted part of the American way regardless 
of the business climate, Anderson's voice of 
reason must be heeded, 


The Hidden Dangers of Increased Trade 
With Soviet Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it has now been several months 
since Soviet Deputy Premier Mikoyan 
visited the United States. I think there 
are some facets of his visit which have 
been overlooked. For this reason, I want 
to direct the attention of my colleagues 
to what I consider a most important 
danger arising from his grandiose plea 
for increased trade between the United 
States and Russia. 

We remember Mikoyan. ‘There he 
was—a smiling, dashing, mustached 
man from Moscow, speaking sweet words 
and displaying broad smiles. Every- 
where he went he exuded friendship, 
telling of the glories of Soviet commu- 
nism and urging Americans to accept 
him as an apostle of peace and good 
will. 


His words were so enticing—to those 
who did not know the truth. The Soviet 
Union, he said, is gradually being “de- 


mofératized.” “Now there are no arrests 
for political reasons.” The Iron Curtain 
is a “fable.” We stand for “peace,” 


“freedom” and “brotherhood.” 

Mikoyan did achieve a considerable 
propaganda success in this country. He 
was accepted by important business lead- 
ers and select social circles. He gained 
audiences with high political leaders. 
One reporter, commenting on his visit 
to the west coast, stated: 

The 63-year-old Russian official has been 
winning friends and infiuencing people all 
over the place, 4 


Hundreds of students, for example, at 
a university warmly greeted him. One 
coed ran up to shake his hand. Other 
students followed. His interest in edu- 
cation was praised by the university 
president. After lunch at a fashionable 
restaurant, Mikoyan went to a movie stu- 
dio, there to inspect the plant and meet 
some of the actors and actresses. Later, 
as featured speaker at a dinner arranged 
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by business officials, this faithful disci- 
ple of Stalin waxed eloquently on how 
America was botching up international 
relations. 

From all the publicity and showering 
applause, you would think that a con- 
quering hero from a friendly country 
had come to our shores—a hero whose 
ideals of government and personal liv- 
ing were similar to ours, a hero whom we 
could admire and incorporate into our 
national consciousness. 

Rather this individual is one of the 
world’s highest-ranking Communists, the 
No. 2 man in the notorious and iniqui- 
tous tyranny of Soviet Russia. He is the 
sworn opponent of everything we cher- 
ish and hold dear. His so-called hand 
of friendship is a hand stained with the 
innocent blood of literally millions of 
men and women. The smile—which cap- 
tivated so many in the United States—is 
actually a satanic smirk which smugly 
watched entire families liquidated by the 
Communist secret police. The Soviet 
democracy he so blithely hails is the de- 
mocracy which has made all Russia a 
prison house—where freedom of speech, 
thought, and the press are muzzled. Let 
us make no mistake: Mikoyan, despite 
his genial smiles and gracious outward 
demeanor, is a deadly enemy of America 
and our democratic way of life. Not to 
recognize him as such is to jeopardize 
our security. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an important but gen- 
erally overlooked aspect of Mikoyan's 
visit—namely, the dangers to the inter- 
nal security of the Nation inherent in 
the Soviet Deputy Premier's call, among 
other things, for closer trade relations 
between the United States and Commu- ` 
nist countries. Increased trade may 
have some beneficial aspects for America, 
but we would be foolish not to recognize 
that it will also pose severe problems for 
agencies of our Government, such as the 
FBI, charged with protecting the inter- 
nal security of the Nation. 

One of these problems, most frankly, 
would be the increased danger of Soviet 
espionage. Over the years the Soviets 
have systematically used trade contacts, 
business relationships and other com- 
mercial transactions as covers for illegal 
espionage activities. This remains true 
today. Any Soviet trade organization 
established in the United States auto- 
matically becomes a workshop for 
espionage. We must recognize that to 
allow more Russian technicians, business 
experts and trade consultants into our 
country will greatly multiply the FBI’s 
problems. 

Let us look at a few facts and see how 
the Soviets—ever since the Bolshevik 
Revolution—have manipulated trade 
contacts for spy purposes. 

In March 1919, for example, an indi- 
vidual by the name of Ludwig C. A. K. 
Martens arrived in New York City. As 
told in Don Whitehead’s most excellent 
book, “The FBI Story,” Martens was 
ballyhooed as the official trade represen- 
tative of the Soviet Union. He set up 
an office in New York City, even though 
the United States did not diplomatically 
recognize Moscow. Under this trade 
“cover,” the very first Soviet espionage 
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was conducted—very crude and inept, of 
course, as compared with later Soviet 
efficiency, but already the first prick of 
the knife blade of treason into our na- 
tional life. Very interestingly, an indi- 
vidual by the name of Arthur Alexan- 
drovich Adams was a member of Mar- 
tens’ staff. This same Arthur Adams 
was later to be identified as an espionage 
agent in atomic matters during World 
War II. 

In 1921, Martens and his staff were de- 
ported from the United States. The 
Soviets, however, already were working 
to perfect the technique of using com- 
mercial activity as a cover to steal valu- 
able information from this country. In 
1924, a Soviet Government trade agency 
by the name of Amtorg was set up in 
the United States. Ostensibly this or- 
ganization existed for commercial pur- 
poses, such as purchasing American 
products for delivery to the Soviet Union. 
Under this cover, Russians were able to 
travel, make contacts with Americans, 
gain access to industrial facilities and 
gather intelligence data from business 
firms, trade journals, and so forth. 

Most important, however, Soviet 
espionage for the first time had a legal 
base in the United States—legal in that 
the Soviets now had a legal cover— 
Amtorg was Officially recognized by the 
American Government—for their nefar- 
ious activities. Amtorg, which still ex- 
ists, served for many years as the back- 
bone, so to speak, for Soviet espionage 
in the United States. After diplomatic 
recognition of Russia in 1933, Soviet 
spies started operating from diplomatic 
establishments, supplementing the work 
of Amtorg undercover agents. 

The importance of Amtorg is reflected 
by a comment made in 1926 by G. Besse- 
dovsky, defected Russian official in Paris, 
to the effect that Gen. I. Berzin, a key 
leader in Moscow's espionage apparatus, 
had stated that the Russians were op- 
erating two illegal organizations in the 
United States and that Amtorg's offices 
served as a means of contact with them. 

The activities. of Gaik Badalovich 
Ovakimian, one of Moscow’s master 
spies, reflect the extent of Amtorg’s in- 
volvement in Soviet espionage. Ovak- 
imian was associated with Amtorg. His 
chief activity, however, until his arrest 
by the FBI in 1941, was the operation of 
an extensive group of espionage agents. 
These spies gathered industrial infor- 
mation of all types, as well as military, 
economic, and political data. 

Amtorg also helped recruit Soviet 
espionage agents. Take the case of 
Simon A. Rosenberg. Born in Poland, 
Rosenberg came to the United States in 
1925. He accepted employment with 
Amtorg in 1930 and the next year went 
to Soviet Russia as an engineer. These 
were the days when Russia was trying 
desperately to increase industrial pro- 
duction. While in the Soviet Union, 
Rosenberg was contacted by the secret 
police who threatened to kill his sister, 
who was living in Russia, unless he 
agreed to become a Russian agent on 
his return to America. Rosenberg 
agreed and for the next 6 years he served 
as a spy collecting information for the 
Soviets. The master spy of his opera- 
tion was none other than Ovakimian, 
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The story of Amtorg and Ovakimian 
has tragic overtones for America—lead- 
ing, for example, to some of the Russians’ 
most active espionage rings. Ovakimian 
was in contact with Jacob Golos, another 
Russian master spy. Golos operated 
World Tourists, Inc., like Amtorg, a com- 
mercial front for the Russians. World 
Tourists, like the U.S. Service and Ship- 
ping, Inc., another firm headed by Galos, 
was ostensibly a legitimate business— 
namely, a travel agency. Actually it 
served as a legal cover for Russian es- 
pionage. Among its notorious activities, 
for example, was the recruitment in late 
1930's of Americans for military service 
in Spain for the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade. Associated with Golos was Eliza- 
beth Bentley, self-admitted courier for 
an entire ring of Communist agents in 
Washington, D.C., such as Nathan Greg- 
ory Silvermaster. 

The influence of Amtorg can be direct- 
ly traced in the theft of our atomic bomb 
secrets, culminating in the Harry Gold- 
Klaus Fuchs-Julius. Rosenberg cases. 
Ovakimian, while employed at Amtorg, 
recruited Thomas Lessing Black who in 
turn brought Harry Gold into contact 
with the Russians. During World War 
II Gold was to serve as the intermediary 
between Fuchs, German-born atomic 
scientist, and the Russians. Most reveal- 
ing is the fact that Semen M. Semenov, 
one of Gold’s Russian superiors, had sim- 
self been an employee of Amtorg. This 
trade organization indeed sowed seeds of 
treason which brought bitter fruits 
against the United States. 

Examples of how the Russians have ex- 
ploited trade relations for espionage are 
many. I want to mention, however, just 
one more—the name of Andrei V, Schev- 
chenko, a Russian aviation expert who 
arrived in the United States in 1942 as- 
signed to the Soviet Government Pur- 
chasing Commission. This commission, 
established during World War II, osten- 
sibly was a Soviet agency designed to 
promote Russian purchases for the war 
effort. However, like Amtorg, it was a 
cover for Russian espionage. 

Schevchenko was assigned as a contact 
between the Soviet Purchasing Commis- 
sion and Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N.Y. 
At this time Bell Aircraft was carrying 
out top-secret experiments in jet propul- 
sion for air travel. 

In pursuing his legitimate duties, 
Schevchenko was also alert for any possi- 
bilities of gathering information to which 
he was not entitled. He frequently used 
the company library and gradually made 
the acquaintance of the librarian. 
Step by step he indoctrinated her in the 
glories of Russia—and, then came the 
request for classified information. The 
librarian and her husband, fortunately, 
contacted the FBI—and that efficient in- 
vestigative agency carefully supervised 
contacts between Schevchenko and the 
librarian. The Russian was even pay- 
ing for information he could have 
secured free of charge. 

The point, however, is that the Rus- 
sians—though they were guests of this 
country and receiving vital lend-lease 
help—did not hesitate to steal informa- 
tion from our factories. In this in- 
stance, as so often happened, their cover 
was a Soviet trade mission, 
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In Mikoyan’s plea for increased trade 
lurks the hidden danger of Soviet espio- 
nage. This danger is not something 
theoreitcal, but a concrete fact, substan- 
tiated by 40 years of Soviet exploitation 
of trade relations for illegal espionage 
purposes. So-called Soviet trade experts 
arrive in the United States. Among 
them, you can be sure, will be trained 
espionage agents, instructed to carry out 
prearranged contacts. They will en- 
deavor to develop new subagents, new 
sources of information, new techniques 
of communication. Experience, more- 
over, has taught that trade fronts, such 
as Amtorg, provide the Russians with 
mail drops, a chanel for financing and 
opportunities of infiltrating legitimate 
American firms. 

Victor A. Kravchenko, former em- 
ployee of the Soviet Purchasing Commis- 
sion in Washington, D.C., who later de- 
fected from communism, in testimony 
before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in 1947, identified 
Mikoyan, then Russian Foreign Trade 
Minister, as engaging in economic espio- 
nage against the United States. He told 
how Mikoyan sent a secret order, by So- 
viet diplomats, to Russian officials in this 
country on this subject. Kravchenko 
adds: 

This document was delivered to special 
secret agents in Washington and, it goes with- 
out saying, was delivered thanks to diplo- 
matic immunity. 


Kravchenko continues: 

In the same way, secret party orders were 
delivered to Washington from the central 
committee of the party. 


Hence, when calls are heard from 
Americans for expanding our trade with 
Russia and other Communist countries, 
we must face up frankly to the security 
problems which automatically will arise. 
Not to do so is to live in a fairy land of 
dreams and fable. 


Camp Drum Should Be Kept Open Year 
Round 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, Camp 
Drum in New York State is one of the 
most famous and most important mili- 
tary installations in our country. It 
has served the national defense through- 
out our Nation’s history and continues 
to occupy an important part in our over- 
all training picture. 

I have been greatly disturbed to learn 
that the Defense Department has grad- 
ually cut back its utilization of these 
important facilities and that further cut- 
backs are being contemplated. In my 
judgment, this is not only an unwise 
move, but is poor economy and may 
even jeopardize the training which our 
forces ought to receive in northern areas 
of our country where the climate is more 
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nearly like that which might be en- 
countered in future operations abroad. 

For this reason, I believe that Camp 
Drum should be utilized on a year-round 
basis, and am happy to include here the 
resolution formally adopted by the State 
Legislature of the State of New York 
urging Congress to take action to in- 
sure that this camp remains open on 
that basis. 

The resolution follows: 

REsoLvTion 89 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to provide for the utilization of 
Camp Drum in Jefferson County on a year- 
round basis 


Whereas in recent years the facilities of 
the United States Army installation known 
as Camp Drum in Jefferson County in New 
York State, have been utilized only during 
certain months of each year; and 

Whereas the commanding general of the 
First Army and the commanding general of 
the Continental Army of the United States 
have recommended that training troops 
should be stationed at Camp Drum during 
the entire year; and 

Whereas the above-mentioned command- 
ing generals as well as many other army 
Officers who are familiar with the situation 
have stated that the above stationing of 
troops at Camp Drum would not only be 
beneficial to the morale of the officers and 
troops who are trained there but would also 
improve their training and efficiency; and 

Whereas the carrying out of such recom- 
mendation would eliminate much shifting 
and transportation of troops and would not 
involve any increased expenditure of funds; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 

of the United States be and it 
hereby is respectfully memorialized to take 
Such action as may be necessary to provide 
that the above-mentioned Camp Drum shall 
be utilized and kept in operation during the 
entire year; and be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
Copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives and the Secretary of the 
Army and to each Member of Congress duly 
elected from the State of New York. 

By order of the assembly: 

- ANSLEY S. BORKOWSKI, 
Clerk. 

Concurred in, without amendment. 

By order of the Senate: 

WILLAN S. KING, 
Secretary. 


Kennedy’s Bogey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. - Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Daily News of April 
21, 1959. This editorial in plain lan- 
Suage tells you who is trying to fool 
whom, and I agree with it: 

KENNEDY'S BOCEY 

Senator Joan F. KENNEDY, principal ru- 
thor of the union-reform bill now being de- 
bated in the Senate, has cut loose with a 
blanket slur on every Senator who thinks 
the Kennedy measure needs tightening, 


: House nor to the people of America. 
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He says categorically that such lawmakers 
simply are out to destroy labor unions. 

We don't think the Democratic Senator 
directly would so accuse Democratic Sena- 
tor JoHN L. McOLELLAN, chairman of the 
rackets investigating committee, who advo- 
cates far stronger legislation, but Senator 
KENNEDY'S generalization obviously includes 
him too. 

The truth is: 

That any legislation which fails to protect 
union members against hoodlums, embez- 
zlers, and betrayers falls short of the needs. 

That any legislation which falls to protect 
the public against blackmail, violence, and 
freedom of commerce doesn't do the job. 

Senator Kenneovy's bill attempts to rein- 
force the inherent rights of union members. 
But it is not the answer to corruption, col- 
lusion, and abusiveness which Senator 


McCLELLAN’s committee has been spreading 


on the record for 2 years. 

This scare talk about curbing honest un- 
fon leaders is hot air. No honest leader 
would think of engaging in the practices a 
strong bill should curb. 

The surest way to destroy labor unions is 
to let known criminals and thugs continue 
to run some of them. No legislation which 
broadens the power of members to control 
their own unions will destroy unions. Nor 
will any law which protects the public from 
the widespread abuses which have been ex- 


The difference between the attitude of 
Senator Kennepy and the attitude of Sena- 
tor McCLELLAN lies in the difference of their 
aims. Senator KENNEDY is a candidate for 
President and Senator MCCLELLAN is not. 
Therefore, Senator KENNEDY is currying the 
support of union labor's bosses. Senator 
McCLELLAN is not. One wants votes, the 
other wants reform. 


Address by Representative Emanuel 
Celler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York, the 
Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, surely needs 
no introduction to the Members of this 
He 
enjoys a national reputation because of 
his wise leadership, his ability as a par- 
liamentarian, and most of all because of 
his sagacious views and opinions on mat- 
ters of national interest. 

To us, his colleagues from New York, 
he is the beloved dean of our delegation 
in Congress to whom we all look for 
guidance and counsel. His service in 
Congress—and that means service in the 
best interests of the American people— 
extends over a period of 37 years. This 
is exceeded only by our distinguished 
Speaker, the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
and the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee the Honor- 
able CARL VINSON. 

MANNIE CELLER, as he is affectionately 
known to myriads of people, is a warm- 
hearted person and a great humanita- 
rian, Even as chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee he is not the stern 
individual that many would expect of a 
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person in that position, but friendly and 
cooperative in every way. 

Recently, Congressman CELLER was the 
recipient of a Gold Medal Award pre- 
sented to him at a dinner in his honor 
by the Jewish War Veterans. This took 
place last Saturday evening, April 18, at 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel in New York. 
On that occasion he delivered an address 
which, I am sure, all of our colleagues 
would enjoy reading because of the views 
expressed and the philosophy of life of 
this present-day sage. I deem it a privi- 
lege to have his address inserted into the 
Recorp so that the American people may 
have the opportunity to read it and en- 
joy it for its wisdom and ripe thoughts.— 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the Rec- 
orp the text of Congressman CELLER’s 
address: 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL CEL= 
LER BEFORE THE JEWISH WAR VETERANS, 
APRIL 18, 1959, STATLER-HILTON HOTEL 


How can I thank you? Yet, in a measure, 
this award, which I both proudly and hum- 
bly acknowledge, belongs to all the gallant 
and fighting men of the Jewish War Veterans. 
For that which the Jewish War Veterans 
have accomplished in the years of its exist- 
ence and which I, in response to the inspira- 
tion of the Jewish War Veterans, have in my 
own small way done derive from the same 
source, and that source is the Bible. The 
Jewish War Veterans have fought for the 
preservation of civil liberties; for the pres- 
ervation of liberty itself; for equality of op- 
portunities for all peoples; for civil rights; 
for liberal immigration policies. The Jewish 
War Veterans have done this, not only by 
way of pamphlets and resolutions, but in the 
very frontlines of war—in the trenches, in 
the air, and on the seas. And in so doing, 
they echoed and reechoed the living words 
of the Testament. 

I am not a student of the Bible; only a 
reader. And yet as I read I find with con- 
siderable excitement—always—that those 
questions that agitate us in this age—in this 
very day—have been explored in the Book. 
All around me, particularly in the work I do 
as a Member of Congress, I find the influence 
of Jewish law—not recognized as such, but 
unquestionably so—bears with great impact 
upon the way of the free world. 

Lest I become too abstract, let me illus- 
trate. Take the question of civil liberties 
and civil rights, with which we are wrestling 
today. It is a commonplace to trace the be- 
ginings of the battle for individual rights— 
that is, protection against the tyranny of the 
state—to the Bill of Rights, then through 
many centuries to Anglo-Saxon law, woven 
into the first 10 amendments to our Consti- 
tution. Yet this concept appears again and 
again in the Bible. It is not amazing that 
the concept of the dignity of the individual 
should be grounded in Western civilization, 
but it is truly amazing that in the culture of 
Biblical days, such concept should have been 
formulated and carried forward throughout 
the centuries. For example, listen: 

Leviticus, chapter 25, verse 10: And ye 
shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof: it shall be a jubilee 
unto you; and ye shall return every man 
unto his possession, and ye shall return 
every man unto his family.” 

Hearken also to Leviticus, chapter 19, verse 
ote “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

Interesting is the fact that this voice of 
Leviticus is engraved on our Liberty Bell in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

How well the members of the Jewish War 
Veterans must understand this holy injune- 
tion, Thus, began a line reaching into the 
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present, a line which marks today the strug- 
ble between democracy and totalitarianism. 

I want to quote one more passage which 
goes to the very heart of freedom, equality 
of opportunity, the American traditions of 
asylum and charity. These traditions have 
roots and the roots reach far down. We find 
them in Deuteronomy, chapter 24, verses 17 
through 22: 

“Thou shalt not pervert the Judgment of 
the stranger, nor of the fatherless; nor take 
a widow's raiment to pledge. But thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a bondman in 
Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed thee 
thence; therefore I command thee to do this 
thing. When thou cuttest down thine har- 
vest in thy fleld, and hast forgot a sheaf in 
the field, thou shalt not go again to fetch it; 
it shall be for the stranger, for the father- 
less, and for the widow; that the Lord thy 
God may bless thee In all the work of thine 
hands. When thou beatest thine olive tree, 
thou shalt not go over the boughs again; it 
shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, 
and for the widow. When thou gatherest 
the grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt not 
glean it afterward; it shall be for the stranger, 
for the fatherless, and for the widow. And 
thou shalt remember that thou wast a bond- 
man in the land of Egypt; therefore I com- 
mand thee to do this thing.” 

The Jewish War Veterans forget neither 
the dead nor the living. When my bill to 
incorporate the Jewish War Veterans No- 
tional Memorial became Public Law 903 of 
the 85th Congress, it was for me a proud mo- 
ment. It was not an earth-shaking piece of 
legislation; it could not, of course, have the 
national impact as did the passage of the 
Celler Civil Rights Act of 1957, but it was a 
little bill, big in meaning, but a little bill, 
nonetheless, which I had nursed through to 
enactment. There was no widespread inter- 
est, but you and I know it honored the dead 
and how it inspired the living to dedicate 
themselves anew to the freedoms for which 
these brave souls had died. 


You will forgive, I know, the reminiscing 
of a man of threescore and ten who, during 
his 37 years in Congress, bears the scars of 
many a lost battle and the healing memory of 
the few that were won. When I first came to 
Congress, prohibition was the burning na- 
tional issue. How young, how naive, how 
‘uncomplicated that era seems now, despite 
our having fought only 6 years ago a World 
War. And the 6 years that followed were 
years of abandon, too many running riot to 
catch up with the easy money, the real es- 
tate booms in the swamps. Six years they 
were of flagpole sitters, marathon dances, 
the flapper, and the Charleston. But the 
tests of our maturity, unforeseen by most, 
were marching forward—the crushing de- 
pression, the rise of Hitler, World War II. 
the Korean war, and now the cold war with 
its day to day crises. We have known few 
moments of ease since 1929. But what we 
lost in ease we gained in conscience. And 
this is the central point. And through or- 
ganizations like the Jewish War Veterans, we 
gave voice to that conscience both collec- 
tively and individually, The spur of con- 
science is not easy to live with, but having 
once come alive, we cannot put it to rest. 
For all is not well in this best of all possible 
worlds, and the severest tests are yet to come, 
tests of patience, understanding, and even 
sacrifice. I talk this openly to you because 
I know from our years of association together, 
the Jewish War Veterans will meet these tests 
with the same courage they have met them 
before. The roots of this courage, as I said 
a few moments ago, lle deeply embedded in 
racial memory and whether consciously or 
subconsciously—I do not know which—the 
poetry, the strength, and the depth of the 
Great Book are with you. 

I bave had a life full of content. It has 
been an existence of much happiness, not 
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however, unmixed with some sorrow and 
suffering. But when trouble came I drew 
upon the Great Book once more and repeated 
the words of Job, “Thou shalt forget thy 
misery and remember it as waters that pass 
away.” 

Long ago, an Eastern monarch palgued 
with misfortune and harassments called his 
wise men together. He asked them to invent 
a motto containing a few magic words that 
could help him in his time of trial. He 
wanted a motto small enough to be engraved 
on a ring. He wanted it to be endlessly 
enduring. The wise men thought and 
thought, and finally came to him with the 
magic words, “This too shall pass.“ The 
motto has survived century after century. 
I have sought refuge on occasion in these 
words of rare wisdom, This too shall pass,” 
and they have proven precious to me and to 
countless others. 

I do not wish to become maudlin or 
cheaply sentimental but with the years have 
come considerable wisdom and sound sense. 
I have learned the value of persistence. 
Consider the postage stamp. It secures suc- 
cess through its ability to stick to one thing 
till it gets there. I have shunned the ways 
of the cynic—the one who knows the cost of 
everything, but the value of nothing. 

I remember what Disraeli once said to a 
Jewish lad, “You and I belong to a race that 
can do anything but fail,” 

I have learned from sad experience that 
anger rarely pays since it warps the judg- 
ment and that one must ever be armed with 
the breastplate of a good temper and that 
life Is short but there must ever be time for 
courtesy. 

I grow a bit weary too, of those stiff- 
necked ones who prate of thelr superior or 
nobler blood. I say to them, “Take your 
superior blood to the marketplace and see 
what it will buy you.” Years ago, I read 
Mark Twain, that truly indigenous author. 
He says in “Puddinhead Wilson”: “Training 
is everything; the peach was once a bitter 
almond; cauliflower is nothing but cabbage 
with a college education.” How true is the 
importance of training. There is little of 
importance without it. 

I recall the words of the Talmud on grati- 
tude—‘Into the well which supplies thee 
with water cast no stones.” 

Life, too, is not merely having and getting, 
it is rather being and becoming, And good 
character is what you are when no one is 
looking. 

And life would be barren and dreary with- 
out good, genuine friends. I do not mean 
synthetic friends, so-called friends that are 
like sundials, useless after the sun sets. I 
have been blessed with many real friends. 
They are all about me tonight. 

Forgive my moralizing. I do not want to 
appear like David and Solomon, who were in 
their youth rather wild and unbridled but 
who, in old age, were given to much phi- 
losophizing. I remember the doggerel; 


“King Solomon and King David led very 

merry lives 

With their very merry concubines and very 
many wives; 

Till old age came upon them with its very 
many qualms, 

Then Solomon wrote the proverbs and 
David wrote the psalms.” 


Finally, my greatest Joy has been my wife 
and family—my wife, Stella, daughters Jane 
and Judith, my son-in-law, Sydney, and my 
grandchildren, Sue and Jill. All have 
brought me a harvest of happiness, 

Stella has been over the years my earnest 
love and inspiration—inseparable from me 
as the tree from its roots or tongue from 
mouth or ship from rudder. She has brought 
balm to wounds, smoothed off the rough 
edges of adversity, darned up the raveled 
sleeve with care, and brought into our home 
loving kindness, She has been my shield, 
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my sword. “Her price is far aboye rubles— 
strength and honor are her clothing.” 

There is no need for me to say more here 
and now; it is rather for all of us—you and 
me—to continue to do battle against the 
forces of evil; against oppression in man's 
inhumanity to man in whatever way each 
of us best can do. 

Thank you, God bless you. God keep you. 


Of Men and Marble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, our colleague the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Upati] reports regu- 
larly to his constituents on the activities 
of Congress as well as on other matters, 
and these thought-provoking reports are 
widely quoted. i 

His most recent report cited the taste- 
ful and impressiye memorials to Presi- 
dents Thomas Jefferson and Abraham 
Lincoln, and the new bell tower memorial 
to Senator Robert A. Taft as examples 
of what can be achieved in the way of 
honoring our statesmen and leaders. 

He made the excellent point that the 
fashion in memorials is changing. It is, 
indeed, and perhaps we can look forward 
to memorials having utility as well as 
beauty. Let them speak to the living 
about persons and events which are a 
living part of our Nation’s heritage. 

I include this challenging report for 
the information of my colleagues: 

Or Men AND MARBLE 

(By Representative STEWART L. UDALL) 

Spring is here, and for a change thoughts 
turn to other than legislative things. 

As with most national capitals, Washing- 
ton is a city of statues and memorials. 
They look down on the passerby from the 
parks and public places, and eyen Wash- 
ington’s famous L'Enfant traffic circles are 
dominated by generals astride horses, or 
half-forgotten statesmen, 

According to the Library of Congress the 
last official inventory (in 1937) disclosed 
that 192 statues, monuments and me- 
morials dot the Washington landscape. It 
is a safe guess then that there are now well 
over two hundred, as patriotic societies and 
zealous friends are constantly hatching new 
plans which keep the sculptors busy. 

In fact, next week will mark the dedica- 
tion of a Memorial to the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio who died in 1953. 
This newest tribute in marble is not a 
statute but a bell tower, and is located a 
stone's throw from the Senate. 

If the Taft bell tower is testimony that 
statues have gone out of fashion, one can 
be thankful. There are few Washington 
statues I have seen which do credit to art. 
Daniel Chester French’s noble figure which 
dominates the Lincoln Memorial is one of 
the exceptions, but most Washington stat- 
uary is poorly conceived both as a work of 
art and a personal tribute to its subject, 

I suppose the practice of erecting monu- 
ments to distinguished citizens came to its 
full flower during the Roman Empire. 
Earlier of course, the Greeks executed great 
works of public art but for the most part 
these were devoted to abstract conceptions 
of beauty or truth and were uncorrupted 
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by personal taints. But the desire of men 
for personal glory burst forth under the 
Romans when every Emperor and his lieu- 
tenants sought immortality in marble, and 
their practices continue to dominate us today. 

Thus, America is following ancient tra- 
dition by cluttering its capital with statues 
of the great, near-great, and forgotten who 
have helped make its history. Nevertheless, 
I have wondered lately whether we shouldn't 
Pause to reconsider the means we choose 
of perpetuating our esteem for distinguished 
citizens. 

I may be wrong, but it seems to me that 
{f we would adopt a simple rule of thumb 
the whole problem would solve itself. This 
Week I introduced a resolution which pro- 
vides that no statue or memorial shall be 
erected in the system of Capital Parks to 
commemorate an individual or event until 
at least 50 years have elapsed. 

A man's contemporaries are notoriously 
bad judges of his place in history. Propor- 
tion comes only with the passage of time, 
ahd it is an act of foolish presumption for 
any generation to pass judgment on its 
leaders. 


It is highly significant, I think, that the 
Lincoln Memorial was finally dedicated 
nearly 60 years after his death. We have 
all gained by the fact that his contempo- 
Taries did not have the impulse to rush out 
and erect a lesser tribute. Nor was it an 
accident that the other superb Washington 
memorial—Jefferson's, nestled beside the 
Tidal Basin amid an arc of Japanese cherry 
trees—assumed form nearly 125 years after 
his death. 

My point is that those memorials which 
have the most meaning—and artistic in- 
tegrity—were conceived and carried out by 
Posterity, and not personal friends. I mean 
No dishonor to the generals and political 

whose busts dominate the land- 
scape here, when I suggest that their mem- 
Ories would be better served if a later gen- 
eration selected the means and place of 
honor, 

After all, we cannot escape history and 
no marble edifice will add 1 cubit to the 
Stature of the good and great of our country. 

Perhaps the wisest words ever spoken on 
this subject were uttered by the Roman 
Senator Cato (apparently in protest against 
the fad of his day) when he sald: “I had 
rather men should ask why my statue lb not 
set up, than why it is,” 


Should There Be a World Plan for Rice? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article entitled 

Should There Be a World Plan for 
Rice?“ by Claude R. Miller, president, 
Comet Rice Mills, 710 Gulf States Build- 
ing, Dallas, Tex. 

Without prejudice for or against world 
Planning of rice, I am glad to submit this 
Study for the information of my col- 
leagues and those who read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Naturally anyone recognizing the 
faults and failures of the planned agri- 
cultural economy of the United States 
May understandably take a dim view of 
the expanded planning throughout the 
World. Also strong constitutionalists 
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shy away from one-world activities. Yet 
these doubts do not preclude our think- 
ing about problems confronting us. It 
is for this reason that I submit for the 
Recorp this study by a gentleman whose 
ability and sincerity is unquestioned. 
Not the least interesting is what might 
be a surprise to some that rice is the 
world’s most important food, providing 
food for one-half of the world’s popula- 
tion: 

SHOULD THERE Be A WORLD PLAN FOR RICE? 

(By Claude R. Miller) 

Rice is the most important food in the 
world; rice supplies the major food require- 
ments for more than one-half of the world's 
population? 

In 1840, rice production in the United 
States was only 842,530 hundredweight, The 
production had grown to 47,038,000 hundred- 
weight by 1958, yet there was no more over- 
all planning in 1958’s production than there 
had been back in 1840. 

Is better planning necessary, desirable and 
practical? Before attempting to answer that 
question, suppose we look at the chaos that 
has resulted from inadequate planning. 

SCARCITIES AND SURPLUSES 


Since its inception, American rice has, in 
most years, had adequate markets only dur- 
ing emergencies. Generally in times of peace 
and prosperity, rice production has glutted 
the market; prices have fallen; mills have 
been bankrupted; and rice people have suf- 
fered. Usually only during the travail of 
wars and famines have rice producers and 
processors been paid adequately for their 
efforts. 

During World War II, American rice farm- 
ers and millers courageously met their coun- 
try’s call for increased rice production, but 
when the foreign countries that were saved 
by the war returned to productive capacity 
afterwards, they quickly cut rice prices and 
preempted world markets. This left U.S. rice 
producers and processors with millions of 
dollars of investment that lay idle and rust- 
ing because of cutthroat competition from 
abroad. 

Legislation was hastily enacted to ease the 
loss for producers, but it did little for the 
millers who had millions invested in idle 
mills, 

On July 1. 1959, total U.S. Government 
funds in farm commodities will total 89,100 
million. This is more than the cost of op- 
erating the U.S. Government from its incep- 
tion through 1875, and during that time 
three major wars were fought. During the 
present fiscal year, the net outlay for farm 
stabilization programs will be nearly $51 
Dillion, and that staggering sum is for 1 year 
only. 

WHILE LIVING COSTS ROSE, RICE PRICES FELL 


The Rice Journal, volume 61, No. 4, car- 
ried a report we prepared, entitled “The 
Price of Rice Is Too Low.” The facts are re- 


viewed showing that while living costs rose 
19 percent, rice prices fell 15 percent in the 
decade from 1947 to 1957. 
article is shown here: 


Taste I.—Percentage of change 


Table I from that 


1 Efferson, “The Production and Marketing 
of Rice,” the Rice Journal, 1952. 

(Nore.—Other factual statements will not 
be footnoted. Statements of fact are predi- 
cated upon authorities deemed adequate.) 
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Wulle rice prices fell 15 percent in decade 
1947-57, other food prices rose 11 to 39 per- 
cent. 

It is interesting to note that while rice has 
had the benefit of Federal legislation to sup- 
port prices, actually the price of rice fell 
while the cost of living rose. Without the 
benefits of such protective legislation, beef 
has risen in price faster than has the cost 
of living index. Cattle growers have tra- 
ditionally rejected protective legislation. 
One of the benefits of the protective legisla- 
tion for U.S. rice has been the loss of for- 
eign markets; another benefit has been mil- 
lions of dollars loss to America. taxpayers. 

GOVERNMENTAL PROTECTION 


Since 1934, American rice has been con- 
trolled in various ways by Federal legisla- 
tion. For 25 years, rice has at various times 
been allotted, conserved, had quotas, en- 
joyed parity adjustment, been deposited in 
soil banks, and had price supports, but—ex- 
cept for wartime and world famines U.S. 
surpluses have grown and rice prices have 
usually remained below the cost of living 
index. 

Here is what President Eisenhower said, 
in part, with reference to rice problems in 
his message to the Congress on January 9, 
1956: 

“Rice production in this country is the 
most efficient in the world. However, our 
rice is rapidly being priced out of world mar- 
kets and Is being diverted into Government 
warehouses and even into the feed markets.” 

Three years later, in the 1959 farm mes- 
sage delivered on January 29, 1959, the Presi- 
dent stated, in part: 

“The price-support and production-control 
program has not worked * * * 

“The control program doesn't con- 
trol owt 

“The program is excessively expensive.” 

ARE PLANS WORTHWHILE? 

Planning has been vocally done by so 
many self seekers, totalitarians and com- 
munists that the word plan is sometimes 
mistrusted. Because people whom we do 
not trust make 10-year plans, we are 
tempted to distrust long range plans. Such 
a reaction is unjustified. 

Plans are needed to build buildings, to 
operate businesses, and to make progress in 
any endeavor in an organized way. The 
Constitution of the United States is, in the 
broad sense, a plan for governing a nation 
for the protection of each individual and 
the benefit of the whole population, 

ARE THERE PLANS FOR RICE? 


Every Agricultural Act is a plan for pro- 
tecting farm products, but these plans are 
usually intended to ease immediate crises. 

The rice industry, composed of American 
rice farmers, millers, and others interested 
in rice, is making great strides forward in 
planning consumer research, and in adver- 
tising and publicizing rice. This organiza- 
tion is concentrating on its efforts to sell 
more rice. 

The U.S. Congress, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, State experiment stations, State 
associations, the Rice Millers Association, the 
International Rice Commission, American 
food merchants, American farmers, and varl- 
ous rice groups, through wise planning, have 
made valuable contributions to rice research, 
promotion, and progress. These efforts, or- 
ganizations and individuals all deserve ap- 
plause and appreciation. 

Despite the fine work done by numerous 
individuals and organizations, so far as we 
know, there has never been an effort made 
to formulate worldwide long-range plans for 
rice production, processing, distribution, mar- 
keting, and use. 

If such a worldwide plan could be made 
for rice, it might be a guide for other com- 
modities. 
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A WORLD RICE CONGRESS 


We are not attempting to suggest the de- 
talis of the plan; rather, we ask: Would 
such a plan be beneficial, and how could it 
be created? 

The U.S. Constitution is a plan that has 
proved itself to be one of the world’s most 
successful endeavors. We see that provision 
was made there for action through the Con- 
gress by representatives of all the people, 
with safeguards to protect individuals, areas, 
and political subdivisions. 

One way that a world rice plan could be 
made would be by having a world rice con- 
gress. To spell out the methods of organ- 
ization and procedure, perhaps a world rice 
constitution would be an essential instru- 
ment. 

The world rice congress could be composed 
of representatives of producers, millers, sup- 
pliers, brokers, distributors, financiers, ex- 
porters, importers, wholesalers, food retailers, 
consumers, legislators, governmental agri- 
cultural administrators and research workers, 
governmental statesmen, and all others who 
are interested. Every rice producing and 
consuming nation, and various areas within 
nations, could be represented. The world 
rice congress could operate through com- 
mittees who devote attention to specified 
activities. In one body, all those who are 
interested in rice would have representation, 
and would give all of mankind the benefit 
of their combined wisdom. 

From the interchange of knowledge, experi- 
ence, and expectations, those who attend the 
world rice congress could disseminate their 
findings to every country on earth. All of 
the world’s people would enjoy the fruits 
from this effort. 

As improvements were proposed, discussed, 
considered, and eventually adopted, the world 
rice congress could make long-range plans 
for rice that would benefit everyone who is 
concerned with the most important of all 
foods. 4 : 

Other methods for creating a world rice 
plan may prove more appropriate. No doubt 
many improvements upon the basic idea will 
evolve. Our aim is to propose a positive 
approach in the hope that Interest will be 
stimulated and appropriate action will ensue. 


WHAT IS OUR INTEREST? 


Comet Rice Mills was organized in 1902. 
Comet was the first packaged rice offered for 
sale in American grocery stores. Through 
the years, Comet Rice Mills has helped im- 
prove the growing and milling of rice in 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mississippi. 
In addition to the milling of rice, Comet’s 
activities include the manufacture of rice 
bran, rice polish, rice oll, rice flour, and 
other rice products. Comet's products are 
distributed throughout the United States. 
Comet is a leading rice exporter to all the 
world. 

Comet Rice Mills has been active in all 
Tice cooperative efforts. We are interested 
in every phase of the world’s rice production, 
processing and distribution. We are anxious 
to work in the closest spirit of cooperation 
with our own and other governmental au- 
thorities, and with all rice farmers, millers, 
food merchants and users everywhere to im- 
prove the world rice situation. 

Comet Rice Milis wants to make the most 
rice available to the most people on the most 
economical basis. We want to expand rice 
use, cut surpluses, reduce taxes, and bring 
nutritious food to hungry people all over the 
world at the lowest possible cost. We are 
convinced that since rice {s the world’s most 
important food, any contribution Comet 
ER Mills can make will be universally bene- 

cial. 

Numerous rice producers and millers have 
Indicated a desire to see some Movement un- 
dertaken to bring about improvement in the 
general rice situation. We have been urged 
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to initiate the activity. The interest shown 
proves that the need is widely recognized. 


A WORD OF CAUTION 


We do not hope for an early nor an easy 
solution for so great a problem as planning 
world rice production, distribution and 
usage. 

Perhaps it will be necessary to initially 
have a US. rice congress that can act as 
a nucleus from which the world rice con- 
gress can grow. Even so, it would seem that 
all people who are interested in rice—re- 
gardless of their country or nationality— 
should be invited to participate in the ini- 
tial meeting, 

The present conditions in world rice are 
such that any progress that is made toward 
worldwide rice planning will be an improve- 
ment over the existing situation, 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? 


If you are interested in any phase or the 
world rice situation, or in reducing surpluses, 
or in reducing taxes, or in more orderly com- 
modity distribution, or in helping to elimi- 
nate famine, we shall welcome your views. 

If you disagree with the thoughts expressed 
here, please write and tell us wherein you 
belleve they can be improved. If you agree 
that a worldwide plan on a long-range basis 
for rice would be beneficial, please tell us 
how such a plan can best be made. Are 
there needs for world standards for rice varie- 
ties, types, terminology, and designations? 
Are there needs for better methods of dis- 
tributions? Are there needs for educational 
work as to the benefits of rice as a nutritious, 
wholesome food? Are there needs to use sur- 
pluses to feed hungry people? Are there 
other needs that you are convinced a world 
rice congress could fill? 

Please send us your views now. All cor- 
respondence received will be studied, filed, 
and ultimately made available to the mem- 
bers of the first rice congress, unless the 
writer requests otherwise. We probably will 
be unable to answer communications, but we 
feel certain you will not expect a reply. 

CONCLUSION 

If you are interested in seeing progress 
made in world rice, please write to us, stating 
your views, your suggestions, and your ad- 
vice as to how advancement toward the goal 
can be accelerated. 

If a rice congress Is called, all of those from 
whom we have had communications will be 
notified of the time and place. Please indi- 
cate your name and address in full, to facili- 
tate your receipt of the notice. 

Please address us: Claude R. Miller, presi- 
dent, Comet Rice Mills, 710 Gulf States 
Building, Dallas, Tex., U.S.A. 


_ The Medical Education Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I am interested in the medical 
education situation in the United States, 
particularly because the University of 
Texas Medical School is in Galveston, 
my hometown. With no little concern 
I have noted in recent months that the 
medical profession has been under attack 
in several areas of the press. As a result, 
I conferred with Dr. John Truslow, 
director of the Texas University Medical 
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School, and then prepared seven ques- 
tions dealing with medical education 
throughout the country, with a view to 
ascertaining whether sufficient qualified 
doctors are being produced to meet the 
needs of our rapidly growing population. 
I submitted these questions to Dr. F. J. 
L. Blasingame, of Wharton, Tex., an old 
friend and constituent of mine who went 
to Chicago a year ago to assume the re- 
sponsibilities as executive vice president 
of the American Medical Association. 
I have complete confidence in Dr. 
Blasingame and his answers to the ques- 
tions I submitted are very gratifying to 
me. 

I was pleased to learn that since 
World War II there has been an increase 
in approved medical schools; that there 
is a substantial increase in medical 
students; and that, contrary to certain 
reports, the American Medical Associa- 
tion exercises no control over the num- 
ber of students admitted to medical 
schools. There is much other valuable 
information in Dr. Blasingame’s reply 
and I believe it will do much to eliminate 
certain misconceptions about the med- 
ical profession. Under leave previously 
granted, I insert my letter to Dr. Blasin- 
game and his reply: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1959. 
F. J. L. BLASINGAME, M.D., 
Executive Vice President, 
American Medical Association, 
Chicago, fil. 

Dear Dr. BLAsINGAME: My attention has 
been called to a number of bills introduced in 
the 86th Congress affecting directly, or in- 
directly, the medical profession. 

As a result, I wish to obtain certain infor- 
mation on the present supply of doctors in 
the United States and to ascertain as far 
as possible the prospects for an adequate sup- 
ply of physiclans to meet the needs of our 
growing population, 

So I am calling on you, not only as execu- 
tive vice president of the American Medical 
Association, but as my old friend and my 
loyal constituent to supply me with the in- 
formation. On a separate sheet, I am sub- 
mitting questions that occur to me in this 
connection. I know you can provide the 
facts; facts that should be made known to 
Congress before action is taken to consider 
legislation affecting the medical profession. 

I am writing this after a conference with 
our mutual friend, Dr. John Trusfow, head 
of the University of Texas medical branch in 
Galveston, who called on me today. 

I will appreciate your answering these 
questions and will further appreciate any 
other information you might give me that 
is relevant. 

I want to say that I think you did a coura- 
geous thing in sacrificing your substantial 
private practice in Wharton to take over the 
direction of the AMA, I wish you great suc- 
cess. 

Dr. Trusiow joins me in sending you our 
best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARK W. THOMPSON. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Il., April 16, 1959. 
Hon. CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank you 
for your recent letter and your interest in 
medical education, 
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It is indeed a pleasure to bring you an 
Up-to-date report on the status of medical 
education in the United States. As you 
know, I am proud of the accomplishments 
of our medical schools and have great faith 
in their ability to train enough physicians to 
meet the needs of our growing population. 

You asked seven important questions 
about the medical education picture. Let 
me answer them one by one. 

First, has the number of physicians gradu- 
ated from approved medical schools kept 
pace with the growth of the Nation's popu- 
lation? Over the long haul, the increase in 
medical graduates is much greater propor- 
tionately than is the increase in the popu- 
lation. From 1920 to 1958, the percentage 
of increase in medical graduates from ap- 
Proved schools was 125 percent, compared 
with a 64-percent increase In population. In 
the past 20 years, the percentage figures are 
fairly comparabie: 32.1-percent increase. for 
Medical graduates; 33.4-percent increase for 
Population. 

The future, I believe, looks bright. Each 
Year, for the past 11 years, the number of 
Students enrolled in approved medical schools 
has increased. This boost in enrollment 
amounts to 29.6 percent (from 22,739 to 
29,473). r 

Your second question was whether medi- 
cal schools seek to restrict the number of 
Medical students. Two factors make it 
necessary for a school to establish an arbi- 
trary top enrollment figure: facilities and 
budgetary funds available to operate the 
school. Each school faculty determines the 
number of students who can have a sound 
education with the faculty personnel and 
the facilities available to the school, 

Medical education is a graduate educa- 
tional experience following the completion 
Of the regular college course, and because 
of the subject matter covered requires in- 
dividual and small group instruction, To 
turn out well-trained, highly-qualified 
Physicians the school requires a large fac- 
ulty of skilled educators, plus sufficient 

g and research laboraties, hospital 
beds and clinical patients. The number of 
Students that can be taught must be neces- 
Sarily restricted to fit the facilities so that 
the emphasis can be en quality of the 
graduate rather than on the quantity of 
Students, 

Third, you asked: What is the ratio be- 
tween applicants to medical schools and 
those accepted? The answer is 1.97 (15,791 
&pplicants for first year medical school to 
8.030 places available). This ratio has re- 
mained about the same for the past 5 years. 

Incidentally, a common confusion that 
arises in discussing applicants to student 
ratio is mistaking applications for people 
(applicants). Each person applies, on the 
Average, to four medical schools. Thus, for 
the 1957-58 academic year, the 15,791 appli- 
cants filed a total of 60,946 applications, 

Next, you asked If it is true that only 
Students with an A college academic record 
are accepted into medical school. That has 
never been true. About one-sixth of the 
entering medical students for the whole 
country haye A college records; about two- 
thirds have B records and about one-sixth 
have C records. 

Your fifth question was: Is the number of 
Medical schools increasing in the United 
States? In 1944, there were 77 approved 
Medical schools, including eight 2-year 
Schools from which students had to complete 
their final 2 years of medical education in 
any of the 69 4-year schools. In 1958, there 
Were 85 approved medical schools. Eighty- 
One are 4-year schools; only four 2-year 
schools. 

Two other schools are under development. 
As a step toward still further expansion of 
Medical schoo} facilities, the American Med- 
ical Association last year urged “institutions 
Of higher education where medical educa- 
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tion has not been undertaken in the past to 
give serious consideration to the develop- 
ment of opportunities in the field.” 

Sixth. Has the American Medical Associa- 
tion anything to do with the number of en- 
rollments in medical schools? Enrollments 
are strictly determined by each individual 
medical school, Neither the universities nor 
their medical schools would permit an in- 
trusion into thelr academic freedom by a 
national professional association. 

Your final question asked whether I think 
it is necessary for Federal funds to be pro- 
vided for medical schools. The medical pro- 
fession welcomes one-time Federal grants 
for medical school construction and reno- 
vation as well as Federal grants for basic re- 
search, The profession has been opposed to 
continuing Federal aid for operating ex- 
penses because of the potentialities therein 
for Federal control. 

I should like to point out that the Nation- 
al Fund for Medical Education, which raises 
funds from industrial sources, and the 
American Medical Education Foundation, 
which raises funds from the medical pro- 
fession, have made grants in excess of $10 
million to medical education over the past 
8 years. 

I hope this information will ald you in 
analyzing bills introduced in the 86th Con- 
gress which pertain to the training of phy- 
sicians. As further background, I am send- 
ing along a copy of the most recent annual 
report prepared by our council on medical 
education and hospitals, which was pub- 
lished in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, November 15, 1958. It pro- 
vides additional data that you might find 
useful. 

I am happy that you wrote me after con- 
ferring with our mutual friend, Dr. John 
Truslow. If Ican provide any additional in- 
formation, please make your wishes known. 

Sincerely yours, 
; F. J. L. BLASINGAME, M.D. 


— al — 


Ohio Is Proud of Mary Eddy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, the 
17th District of Ohio, which I am hon- 
ored to represent in these hallowed halls, 
has many fine, generous, and talented 
individuals, and I and the people for 
whom I speak are proud of them. We 
want to help them, in every good way, to 
receive the recognition they so richly 
deserve. : 

Just a few weeks ago, we in this Cham- 
ber had the thrill of hearing Carl Sand- 
burg, who has been called America’s poet 
laureate, and most of us, at one time or 
another, have read one of his books, or 
recited one of his poems. 

It has come to my attention—through 
a news story in the Mansfield, Ohio, 
News-Journal, for Sunday, April 19, 1959, 
that Mary Eddy, of Perrysville, Ohio, has 
received tributes from Carl Sandburg 
because of her longtime work in collect- 
ing American ballads, In fact, according 
to this article, Carl Sandburg used a 
number of ballads from Miss Eddy’s col- 
lection in his two volumes “American 
mee Bag and “New American Song 
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Because of the interest in Carl Sand- 
burg and Americana of all kinds among 
Members of Congress, and in order to 
allow more Americans to learn of the 
fine and meritorious work of Miss Eddy, 
under leave granted me, I am inserting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the article 
by D. W. Garber entitled “Mary Eddy: 
Her Ballads Caught Sandburg.” The 
article is as follows: 

Mary Eppy: Her BALLADS CAUGHT SANDBURG 
(By D. W. Garber) 


“May the road to Hell grow green waitin” 
fer you.” This ancient Irish toast, offered 
by Author Carl Sandburg as a tribute to 
Mary O. Eddy, of Perrysville, illustrates the 
warm friendship that has existed between 
them for many years. 

Carl Sandburg discovered Mary Eddy. Im- 
pressed with a collection of ballads he ob- 
tained from her, Sandburg forwarded some 
of the material to the late Henry Ford, an- 
other enthusiast, A check for $200 and the 
publication of an article which she had writ- 
ten in the Dearborn Independent was the 
first real recognition she received for her 
collection of folksongs and ballads gathered 
from the old people on the Forks of the- 
Mohican. 


Carl Carmer, H. L. Mencken, and others 
have used her ballad material, but it is 
Sandburg who often expressed his admira- 
tion for her persistent efforts in preserving 
these fragments from the past: Writing to 
thank her for the use of original material | 
he once said that they “have been priceless 
possessions, particularly ‘Quarker Wooing’ 
which I have given * * è far several hun- 
dred audiences.” 8 

In both of his books, “American Song Bag“ 
and “New American Song Bag.“ Sandburg 
used a number of the ballads from Miss 
Eddy’s collection, including “the Drunkard’s 
Doom,” “The Lily of the West," and “The 
Nurse Pinched the Baby.” 

Born at Perrysville of pioneer ancestry, 
she recalled some of the songs from her 
own childhood. Her interest in collecting 
ballads was stimulated by special studies 
with Dr. Albert H. Tolman, professor of epic 
and ballad poetry, at the University of Chi- 
cago, in collaboration with Dr. Tolman some 
of her collection was published in American 
Folk Lore for 1922 and 1923, 

Forty-eight years ago she began her search 
for the all but forgotten ballads. Traveling 
by horse and buggy through the byroads of 
the Mohican area she located descendants 
of English, Scotch, and Irish ancestry who 
remembered ballads that were sung by the 
cabin fireside. Mary considered it a pleasant 
diversion, but her collection is an important 
contribution to Ohio folklore. 

Encouraged by Sandburg and by the 
friendly reception she received from lectures, 
and from published articles and poetry, her 
book “Songs and Ballads of Ohio,” was pub- 
lished in 1937. The demand for the book 
surprised the author. The edition was 
quickly exhausted and is now eagerly sought 
by collectors. 

At the Ashland College commencement in 
1951, Miss Eddy received the honorary degree 
of doctor of letters. It was well merited 
recognition for her work on Ohio ballads. 
Standing at her side was the then Governor 
of Ohio, Frank Lauscue, who received com- 
parable honors, It was a notable event in 
the life of the retired schoolteacher from 
Perrysville. She recalls with amusement the 
negative reaction of the local people at the 
time the honor was conferred. The morn- 
ing following the commencement she was 
walking from the postoffice when a neighbor 
passed her. Without turning his head he 
casually greeted her out of the side of the 
mouth, “Hi Doc!" She enjoyed this, the only 
congratulation she received. 
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This dearth of tion must not be 
misunderstood; people in small towns do not 
express themselves freely, They greatly ad- 
mire her, in fact, their pride in Dr. Eddy has 
often been manifest. 

When Sandburg first became acquainted 
‘with Mary Eddy through correspondence he 
was intrigued with the material she had 
collected and made a special trip to Canton 
to meet her. Then a teacher in McKinley 
High School, both Mary and the student 
body were pleasantly surprised one day when 
Sandburg walked into the cafeteria search- 
ing for her. The balance of the day she spent 
entertaining her guest, singing folk songs 
and discussing the origin of Ohio ballads. 
She recalls with pleasure how they sat to- 
gether at a drug store counter enjoying ice- 
cream sodas. 

Frank in expression, and mildly ironical, 
Miss Eddy is still a student. Although past 
four score years any question which com- 
mands her interest is the subject of serious 
research. Her views are refreshing and 
original, 


Imported Livestock and Products Con- 
tinue Marck Through Our American 
Ports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE BROCK 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 24, I stood on the floor of this House 
and warned the membership of the 
threat to our national economy by the 
continual increase in imports of live- 
stock and livestock products. 

Despite the false claims that our ex- 
ports of these commodities balance the 
imports, the increase marches onward. 
Meanwhile, the very existence of those 
engaged in this enterprise throughout 
the Nation is being worn thin. 

Proof of this continued increase in 
imports is contained in an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Earle G. Reed, recognized 
expert in this field, and published in 
the April 9 issue of the Omaha Daily 
Journal-Stockman. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
therefore offer the article for inclusion 
in the Recorp: 

IMPORTED MEATS AND Crop SURPLUSES 

(By Earle G. Reed) 

During the week of March 10 there were 
received and inspected at the three large 
west coast ports, from New Zealand, 3,409,- 
291 pounds of beef cuts and boneless beef, 
64,442 pounds of veal and 143,386 pounds of 
lamb carcasses and mutton; from Australia 
came 2,135,296 pounds of beef cuts, boneless 
beef and veal, and 44,818 pounds of mutton 
and lamb carcasses. 

Meat imports are increasing despite the 
claims of some persons that the actual per- 
centage of total meats we consume that come 
in from foreign countries is so small as to 
make little count when all is added up, and 
our exports of other commodities more than 
offset the meat imports. 

Every boatload of meat that comes into the 
West Coast or any other place in this coun- 
try adds up to reduced use of our own 
products, whether it is just common mut- 
ton, bull beef, canning cow beef or canned 
pork. It cuts into the yolume of our pack- 
ing plants, reduces the amount of our labor 
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employed in packing plants and, most of 
all, it reduces the amount of grains, hay 
and other feeds used up in feeding livestock 
by reducing prices of meat products and 
curtailing the number of head that can be 
sold of our own production. Just another, 
but roundabout way of increasing our sur- 
plus of feeds and other crops. 


Excerpts From Remarks of Hon. Charles 
A. Halleck, of Indiana, House Republi- 
can Leader, Before the Indiana Repub- 
lican Editorial Association Dinner, Sat- 
urday Evening, April 18, 1959, at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks, I am 
submitting a statement of excerpts from 
an excellent and timely speech made by 
the Honorable CHARLES A. HALLECK, mi- 
nority leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, before the Ind‘ana Republican 
Editorial Association dinner meeting at 
Indianapolis, Saturday evening April 18. 

In addition to Mr, Hatieck’s speech, 
I also wish to include in the Recorp the 
formal resolutions adopted by the Indi- 
ana Republican Editorial Association at 
this meeting. I believe they will be of 
interest not only to my Republican col- 
leagues but to those Members of the 
House on the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. Hatieck delivered an important 
address to the editors of this association 
which is the oldest political editorial as- 
sociation in the United States. The oc- 
casion was the annual spring meeting of 
the association. In addition to the 
Hoosier editors present, the Governor of 
the State, the Honorable Harold Hand- 
ley, and my Republican colleague in the 
House of Representatives, the Honorable 
WLM Bray, were among those out- 
standing dignitaries who attended the 
banquet. j 

The excerpts from our minority lead- 
er’s address are as follows: 

Excrarrs FROM REMARKS OF HON. CHARLES A. 
HALLECK, oF INDIANA, House REPUBLICAN 
LEADER, BEFORE THE INDIANA REPUBLICAN 
EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION DINNER, SATURDAY 
EVENING, Apri, 18, 1959, at INDIANAPOLIS, 
Inn. P 
The Republican press of Indiana recelves 

my heartfelt thanks for fighting the good 
fiight, year after year, to build the progress 
of our State and Nation on a sound and 
sensible basis. You carry on our Hoosier 
tradition of effective personal journalism, 
bringing further honor to Indiana which is 
known nationwide as the State where good 
newsmen are born. 

The Republican press has a vital role in 
the campaign for the Republican victory we 
will win in 1960, in presenting the facts on 
State and national affairs to the public, 
giving them the fullest possible coverage 
day after day, week after week in their 
news columns, and in properly interpreting 
3 facts through pertinent editorial com- 
men 
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We Republicans deal in truth, while too 
many Democrats peddle distorted propa- 
ganda, We must redouble our efforts to 
combat fiction with fact. 

As you battle for Republican principles in 
your home towns, Republican Congressmen ` 
and Senators are fighting the same battle, 
shoulder to shoulder, in the Nation's Capitol. 

In spite of the unpleasantness last Novem- 
ber, morale and party unity among Republi- 
cans in the Congress are at a high pitch and 
are constantly increasing. We are not 
hyphenated Republicans. We are Republi- 
cans, period. 

We are fighting the efforts of the Democrat 
spenders to wreck the Nation by their ex- 
travagance. 

We stand united behind President Eisen- 
hower in his efforts to balance the budget, 
the provide a sound and well-balanced na- 
tional defense, and to stand firm against the 
Communist menace. $ 

Rolicall votes show how Republicans, rep- 
resenting different sections of the Nation, 
often with diverse interests, are standing 
together and voting together. 

This display of unity should be an example 
to party leaders. A party which has just 
lost an election cannot afford faction and 
fratricide. All over the Nation, the hatchets 
should be buried deep underground, and 
party harmony must be the watchword. But 
in this process, every effort should be made 
to evaluate properly and correct any mistakes 
of the past, if any there have been. The 
views of all responsible people in our party 
should be solicited and considered as we 
prepare for the future. 

As we Republicans move forward together, 
the Democrats and their party move farther 
and farther apart. The differences between 
the Democrat conservatives from the South, 
and the labor-boss-dominated radical wing 
of their party are now in the irreconcilable 
stage. They haye nothing in common but 
their party label. 

The Democrats are both the party of the 
repudiator and the budget buster. 

Democrat leaders are repudiating each 
other right and left. Paul Butler has re- 
pudiated the southern Democrats, and they 
have washed thelr hands of him with a very 
strong detergent, 

Senator LYNDON Jonnson and Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN have just about repudiated the pro- 
grams of the Democrat advisory council. 

LYNDON JoHNsON has been repudiated by 
Senator Proxmme and other Democrat Sen- 
ators. Mrs. Roosevelt has repudiated Sen- 
ator KENNEDY, and so on indefinitely. Demo- 
erat Senators are playing politics as they 
jockey for position in the presidential race. 

In contrast, Republicans are working to- 
gether, 

The Republican minority in Congress is 
building a record, a Republican record, to 
present to the voters in 1960—the year in 
which another Republican President will as- 
sume His duties at the White House, and 
after which Democrat ex-Congressmen will 
no longer be able to collect Government rent 
for their front porches, 

The first part of the Republican record for 
1960 is our valiant fight against reckless, 
wasteful spending—the Republican fight to 
keep the cost. of living down for the low- 
income family, for the American farmer who 
has so long been the victim of Democrat 
inflation and Democrat farm policies. 

Balancing the budget is a right thing in 
itself. Every Government unit, just like 
every family and every business, should live 
within its income, 

You can get by with overspending for a 
short period, sometimes, but the time soon 
comes when it catches up with you. After 
more than two decades of Democrat ex- 
travagance, it has caught up with our Nation, 

Democrats have controlled the Congress 
which controls the Nation's spending for the 
past 4 years plus, and for 22 years of the 
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past 26. Only the Republican Congresses 
oe cut Government spending and reduced 


es. 

A balanced budget now offers the only 
hope for tax reduction in the future. Unbal- 
anced budgets will lead Inevitably to a fur- 
thur crushing burden of taxation. 

I have received thousands of letters, from 
those the Democrats would call “little peo- 
ple,“ but whom I prefer to designate as 
thinking, articulate American citizens. I 
have been heartened by the overwhelming 
support of these people for President Eisen- 
hower’s program of a balanced budget, to 
hold down the high cost of living. People 
fre appalled by Democrat extravagance. 
They place the blame where it should rest 
and call the Democrats the spenders, 

We stand firm for a strong foreign policy, 
the Republican policy of John Foster Dulles. 
We clearly recognize that the world’s best 
hope for continued peace is a policy of 
strength toward Russia and Red China. We 
realize that weakness and appeasement will 
lead inevitably to war. 

The Republican Party believes In a strong 
national defense and trusts the judgment of 
President Eisenhower, the Nation's greatest 
military expert, in regard to the kind and 
amount of defense that is needed, over that 
of such armchair strategists as Paul Butler, 
Jake Arvey, and Adlai Stevenson. 

We recognize the need for effective labor- 
Management reform legislation to protect 
the rank-and-file. union worker, the small 
businessman and the general public from the 
abuses which have been so vividly uncov- 
ered at the McClellan Committee hearings. 
But we know that it is going to be an uphill 
fight to get such legislation this year when 
so many of the Democrat majority in Con- 
Gress are so deeply indebted to COPE and 
Other like organizations, 

As Republicans, we are firm believers in 
the individual enterprise system. 

We know that it is the system that has 
made our Nation great and has resulted in 
the highest standard of Hving ever known in 
the history of the world. 

We have built a record of resistance to 
the wild-eyed. schemes of ieftwingers who 
Would lead us further down the pink path 
toward socialism. We are sincere optimists 
With confidence in the future of America. 
We will never sell our Nation short. The 
United States is at peace. And it is a Repub- 
Mean peace with honor. We are enjoying 
good times, with a strong economy and a 
Secure defense. 

Democrat runaway inflation has been 
slowed to a turtle crawl. 

The vast majority of American citizens is 

g the benefits of prosperity and secu- 
rity, Our Republican record is one to which 
by can point with pride, Let's brag about 


With the cooperation of the Republican 
Press we will put our message across to the 
People. The public will judge correctly, and 
the result will be a Republican victory in 
1960 from the courthouse to the White 
House, 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE INDIANA REPUB- 
LICAN EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION 


The Indiana Republican Editorial Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled in the city of 
Indianapolis, on Saturday, April 18, 1959— 

Resolves, That unity and harmony in the 

are essential to the success that its 
Principles deserve and for which all loyal 
Republicans stand, above self and selfish in- 
terests; and that therefore we urge our 
Members to support a unified party, and 
it that all elements Iny aside differences 
any in support of the traditional unity 
And party principles. 
We take pride in the resolute course 
hout the recent session of the General 
2 of Indiana by Gov. Harold Handley, 
Gov, Crawford Parker, the Republican 
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majority and leadership in the State senate, 
and the house minority, which working to- 
gether preserved a degree of economy, a 
record of accomplishment, and solvency for 
Indiana's State government. To Republican 
leadership and organization our State owes 
today the fact that ours is one of the few 
States where no new taxes were created, and 
that we will continue to haye an enviable 
record of low taxes per capita. 

Republican State administration and as- 
sembly are congratulated on their successful 
effort to continue making Indiana attractive 
to industrial expansion and more employ- 
ment, and in continuing the freedoms and 
rights of organized workers traditional to 
America. We submit that the guaranties to 
workers of unfettered organization and to 
employers of favorable tax rates and a mini- 
mum of dictatorial government create a 
favorable climate for industry and indus- 
trial employment, and therefore a growing 
population in direct contrast to other States 
which are being abandoned by industry. 

The Republican leadership of State and 
assembly has been able to support and im- 
prove the educational system without dam- 
aging the State solvency, and to provide for 
the constructive improvement of flood con- 
trol on a permanent and workable basis for 
the first time. 

We note the bankruptcy that threatens at 
least one neighboring State under principles 
and controls of a type repugnant to Ameri- 
cans, and propose that no effort shall be 
spared to resist encroachment of vast politi- 
cal slush funds and alien idealogies across 
State lines to prostitute and enslave Hoosier 
voters, and our government, 

We applaud the wise and experienced 
counsel of President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, that has 
charted our successful course through 
troubled international waters by a foreign 
policy thnt has avoided with dignity threat- 
ening conflicts throughout the world. 

We declare our confidence in the Repub- 
lican delegation in Congress, and congratu- 
late its dean and able leader, the Honorable 
Cuantes A. Harteck, on his well-merited 
election as Republican leader, the responsi- 
bility that he has shared with distinction 
for many years. 

We approve the efforts to assist the in- 
dividual farmer on the family-sized farm in 
working out his economic ills, and we par- 
ticularly urge that the farmer’s freedom 
and independence be protected. We recog- 
nize that the farmer is an important seg- 
ment of Indiana economy and that the gen- 
eral prosperity is greatly affected by the 
farmer's receiving fair prices for his large in- 
vestment and hard work. Sound, workable 
solutions to the changing farm problems 
should be sought and would be found feasi- 
ble by a Republican Congress, to protect and 
encourage an agriculture that has provided 
the most abundant supply of food and cloth- 
ing in the world's history, We cite and ap- 
prove the search for new markets and new 
uses for farm products as proposed by our 
own U.S. Senator Homer E. CAPEHART. 

We resolve that our national strength must 
be preserved by balanced budgets and tax 
economy achieved by wise and careful reduc- 
tion of irresponsible cash gifts at home and 
abroad that have continued for years, ex-/ 
cept under a Republican Congress, to place 
unbearable burdens on the shoulders of our 
unborn descendants; thus to free private 
earnings for reinvestment, to provide jobs 
and build production. 

We urge that all Americans testify to their 
pride in American leadership in the world, 
and in our way of living that means a better 
life for everyone, rather than dictatorship 
that excels in a fow token but often mean- 
ingless feats and easy life for a chosen few, 
but deceit and hunger for the people. 

We recall that 100 years ago when the in- 
fant Republican Party sustained severe losses 
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at the polls, and Abraham Lincoln lost elec- 
tion to the U.S. Senate, there followed the 
opening of a new era of usefulness for the 
principles for which they both stood. This 
year of Lincoln’s seequicentennial illumin- 
ates this example, and the events of neither 
year are accidental. Victory rode, and will 
ride on the affirmation of principles. The 
country needs the firm foundation of the 
Republican Party, which saved the Nation 
with Lincoln and still stands ready to serve 
an ideal immeasurably higher than the 
gratification of personal wants and personal 
ambitions. Elections are lost because of 
failures to stand for something. What a 
Republican Party offers and must stand for 
are constitutional responsibility, fiscal sta- 
bility, exaltation of freedom as a way of 
life, all of which have been guaranteed 
through the Republican Party in history, and 
by its record of administration today: So 
finally we 

Resolve, That this organization call upon 
Republicans of all shades of opinion to place 
party above self, to shun expediency, em- 
brace principle and stand immovable against 
influences that would dislodge them from 
the unrepealable political truths that are 
the beacons of our party's service to the 
Nation. Likewise we would call upon all 
citizens of all shades of political beliefs to 
applaud with their support the party of the 
people’s rights and of world peace, and 
American freedom from the tyranny of the 
petty as well as the strong, the party of 
achievement today, rather than of weak 
dependence on a better tomorrow, 

Resolutions committee: Willlam Murray, 
the Bicknell Daily News, the Lawrenceburg 
Press, the Aurora Journal-Bulletin; Howard 
Houghton, the Huntington Herald-Press; 
Howard. Grossman, the Salem Republican 
Leader; R. Thomas Mayhill, the Knights- 
town Banner, the Eastern Indiana Farmer, 


Inflation—Prize Letter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following prize-win- 
ning letter about the danger of inflation: 

INFLATION— PRIZE LETTER 


(Is inflation a remote danger—something 
that can happen only in Europe or Asia? 
A Chicago woman answers with a bitter “No!” 
in this first in a series of $25 letters from 
Tribune readers on inflation experiences. 
Her name is withheld by request.) 

I know how a family can suffer from infia- 
tion. We have suffered—not in Europe—but 
right here at home. 

In 1940 we bought our own home. We 
planned to live in it all our lives, and bring 
up our children there. We paid $9,500 for 
it, making a downpayment of 85,000, which 
was our entire savings plus a small inheri- 
tance. 

Three years later we had cut the mortgage 
to $2,500. We had added landscaping, blinds, 
carpeting, a new refrigerator, and other fur- 
nishings that contributed to our joy ot 
ownership. 

Then, in January 1943, my husband re- 
ceived an invitation from Uncle Sam to join 
the Navy and help defend our country. I 
was left with four small children and a dif- 
ficult choice. Finally, after my husband 
was assigned to a base with prospects of re- 
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maining there at least 10 months, I made 
plans to join him. 

We thought about renting the house, 
which we couldn't afford to let remain va- 
cant, but feared it would depreciate rapidly 
if we were out of the city. We decided it 
would be best to sell and buy another home 
after the war. 

We were happy to get $9,500—the same 
price we had paid 3 years before. We put 
$5,000 in postal savings, as we felt nothing 
could be safer than trusting our money to 
the Government. We paid off the mort- 
gaze and put the remainder in a bank. 

In March, 1946, with my husband's rib- 
bons and medals, we returned to Chicago, 
hoping to take up where we had left off. 

But our dreams were shattered. The 
house we had sold for $9,500 now had a price 
tag of $23,500, A smaller house that some 
friends once had bought for $5,000 now was 
priced at $14,500. 

The terrible fact was that the $5,000 we 
had entrusted to postal savings now had de- 
creased in purchasing power till it was 
worth less than half of what it was 3 years 
before. 

The result is that our children never have 
had the joy of living in their own home. 
Although our income is above average, we 
have never been able to save enough after 
paying expenses of a growing family to buy 
a home. Instead, we paid rents of $125 to 
$175 a month for apartments. 

This is how inflation cheated us and our 
children. 


Our Liberties Versus Responsibilities in a 
Free Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral days ago I listened with great in- 
terest and pride when you told a group 
of young people from my congressional 
district that you did not subscribe to 
the idea that high intelligence and strong 
moral character is the exclusive birth- 
right of another generation. I certainly 
want to associate myself with your state- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, for everyday I see 
heartening evidence that our present 
generation of boys and girls are of the 
highest caliber and give reassuring 
promise of their ability to assume the 
serious responsibility of citizenship in the 
perilous days ahead. 

One specific example, to which I 
proudly refer is a young man from Sun- 
_bury, Ohio, in my congressional district. 
He is Danny Compton, a freshman at Big 
Walnut High School. This boy is one 
of the winners of the Ohio American 
Legion’s high school essay contest. I 
had the pleasure of meeting and talking 
with Danny on the occasion of the con- 
test winners’ visit to the Nation's Capi- 
tal on April 21, and it is my opinion that 
this typical American youth is a real 
credit to his home and fine parents, his 
school and its teachers, as well as the 
American Legion and the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary that deserve our highest 
commendation for having sponsored this 
Americanism essay competition for the 
past 25 years, 
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The subject of Danny's winning essay 
is “Our Liberties Versus Responsibilities 
in a Free Society.” 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to call attention of my 
colleagues to this thought provoking 
essay, which follows: 


OUR LIBERTIES VERSUS RESPONSIBILITIES IN A 
Pree Soctery 


More than a century and a half ago, 39 
able men complied a code of fundamental 
laws, a Constitution, by which this thriving 
country, the United States of America, was 
to be governed. Ten amendments were 
added to the Constitution to further safe- 
guard the rights of the citizens, and to direct 
and control the actions of those that gov- 
erned us. It is these 10 amendments that 
give all of us our liberties or freedoms by 
which we were able to live and grow in our 
Tree society. 

There is little difference between the term 
liberty and freedom. In the framework of 
our Constitution they used the word “free- 
dom” which I understand to mean my 
“liberties,” 

The Bill of Rights, as these first 10 
amendments are called, give me the right or 
freedom to worship as I please, write what 
I choose, and speak what I like in an as- 
sembly or crowd. No one has the right to 
come Into my home and take advantage of 
me or my family as is the case in many 
other countries of today. I have the right 
to counsel and a fair trial by jury when I 
am charged with a crime. I can keep and 
bear arms for protection of life, limb, or 
property. Where else but in America does 
any individual have liberties as I 

But with these liberties comes great re- 
sponsibilities to oneself and to the Nation. 
What are the responsibilities that I as an 
individual need to understand and promote 
in a free society. First, I think it means 
freedom of choosing. To choose between 
good and bad, and right from wrong. In a 
free society one can not do as he pleases 
but should consider others. There are times 
when one must give up freedom to gain 
freedom, for freedom is earned. Then I say 
choosing wisely is my responsibility for lib- 
erty in a free society. 

Freedom also means restraint. By this I 
mean I can not trample the liberties of 
others or make untrue statements of my 
fellowmen. To safeguard freedom for others 
I safeguard freedom for myself and those I 
love. Restraint means not doing selfish 
things but thinking of the welfare of others. 
Then I say that restraint is my responsi- 
bility for liberty in a free society. 

Freedom involves other people. All alone 
a man is not free. This is because it is a 
shared responsibility which involves our 
schools, churches, homes, and the com- 
munity. If everyone understands the re- 
sponsibilities of our society then we can 
work together to keep liberty strong. Then 
I say that working with others is my re- 
sponsibility for liberty in a free society. 

Freedom is also specific. There is no such 
thing as being free in general. While we 
have laws that restrict us they also give 
meaning to our lives. We understand what 
we can do from the Bill of Rights and our 
State laws. They are specific about what 
freedoms I can use. The reason for these 
rights is to give everyone equal opportunities. 
I enjoy these liberties because my forefathers 
assumed the responsibility of keeping them. 
They have handed down to us a heritage that 
we must guard well, if need be, with our 
lives. Then I say that these specific free- 
doms are my responsibility for liberty in a 
free society. 

“My County "Tis of Thee, Sweet Land of 
Liberty, Let Freedom Ring“ I say for it is 
my responsibility to keep these liberties, for 
Iam an American. 
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Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago we heard at the dedication of 
the Taft Memorial that excellent band 
from Indian Hill High School which is 
near the home of the late Senator Taft. 
During the same week that band was 
here in Washington, one of Cincinnati’s 
outstanding citizens, Mr. M. C. Hems- 
worth, delivered a splendid address to 
Indian Hill High School on the occasion 
of its celebration of Career Day. Mr. 
Hemsworth's remarks follow: 

I certainly appreciate this opportunity to 
be with you today. Not only because I'm 
pleased to have a part in this very important 
day in your lives, but because I feel that I 
am visiting with friends and neighbors 
since we live only a short distance from 
your school. 

A week or so ago, when I started making 
some notes of the things Fd like to talk 
about today (and frankly wondering a little 
about the advice I could give you), I 
couldn't help thinking of Jim Hansen, who 
was a classmate of mine in high school alge- 
bra. Our teacher had tried for 10 minutes 
in vain to get Jim to understand a problem 
and finally in exasperation he said, “Jim, 
I just can’t understand why you can’t un- 
derstand this simple problem; why, when 
George Washington was your age he was a 
licensed surveyor,” to which Jim added, 
“and when he was your age he was Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

But seriously, this can be one of the most 
important days in your lives. Today many 
of you will take a major step in making & 
decision that will vitally affect the rest of 
your lives, the selection of your life work. 

In this age when the work of the world 
is so highly specialized, it is particularly 
important that you set your occupational 
goal early and wisely. Certainly, one would 
not try to build a house without a blue- 
print. It is even more important that you 
have a blueprint, or plan, for your life work 
so that all of the elements that contribute 
to success will fit properly. This is far too 
important to leave to chance and it Is too 
important to be decided at the last minute. 
Perhaps you are not ready to make a final 
decision in this regard yet, but it is certainly 
not too early to begin considering it. And 
today offers you an excellent opportunity to 
make a major step toward that direction. 

On your decision will hinge a great deal— 
not only your future economic success but 
to a great degree your personal happiness 
during the rest of your lives. This is much 
more important than dollars. 

There are with you today men who have 
faced the decision of a career as you do 
today and, judging by their success in thelr 
chosen fields, have made wise choices. They 
are here today to give you the benefit of their 
experience, to counsel you in your decision. 

I emphasize that they can only counsel. 
Drawing on their experience, they can help 
you, but the choice itself must be yours and 
yours alone. 

Let's look at some of the factors that you 
should take into consideration in making 
this important choice. 

First of all, pursue a career in a field in 
which you have a deep and sincere interest- 
Do not decide to be a lawyer or an engineer 
just because your father is one or a doctor 
because your mother has always wanted a 
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doctor in the family. If you decide to be a 
lawyer, or an engineer, or a doctor, do so 
because you believe you will be a good lawyer, 
etc., and will enjoy the work. You will please 
your folks a lot more in the long run by being 
a success, than simply by following in their 
footsteps. 

By the same token, do not be unduly in- 
fluenced by glamor or what appears to be 
an easy road to riches. A person, who decides 
to be a doctor simply because many of the 
doctors he knows drive Cadillacs, may end 
up riding the bus, 

The real key to success is being happy in 
your work, Only if you are happy and stimu- 

- lated by your work can you apply the energy 
and effort of which success is made. You 
have little chance of success, or personal sat- 
isfaction, in a job in which you cannot be 
happy. 

Another factor you should consider is your 
basic ability in the field in which you are in- 
terested. Don't decide to be an engineer if 
you get 644 each time you add 4 and 4. 
Chances are you will never make it. Don't 
decide to be a nurse if you can’t stand the 
sight of blood. That is part of the job. 

‘Today, you have the opportunity to discuss 
Careers in several fields with experts in those 
fields. They can tell you just what the ele- 
ments are of thelr particular vocations. But 
vou will want to go further. Seek out other 
experts—other men who are successful in 
their feld—and talk to them. Visit the 
Places they work and watch them at work. 

You will find one thing that successful men 
in all fields have in common—they always 
Welcome the opportunity to give guidance to 
young peopie interested in their work. 

Most important, be sure that you do not 
Overlook another excellent source of advice 
and counsel right at hand—your teachers. 
Teachers are in the field of education because 
they are vitally interested in helping you 
achieve the highest possible degree of success 

your life. Young people Uke you are 
their business. They are never happier than 
when helping you. 

In their day-to-day association with you 
here at school, they have learned far more 
about you than you might suspect. They 
have assessed you against their dreams for 
their students. You can be sure that they 
are shrewd and effective judges of your po- 
tentialities. Their knowledge of, and interest 
in, you coupled with their broad appreciation 
of many fields of life can be tremendously 
wae to you in helping you select your life 


Of course, there are many other sources 
of information that should not be overlooked 
either in considering a career. Magazine 
articles and books are available on all types 
Of work. You should seek them out and 
Sain the insight they will give you. 

There are many ways in which you can 
Supplement the advice you receive with a 
Practical taste of the type work that inter- 
ests you. Many of you can find summer or 
Part-time jobs in these fields. And by all 
means do. For example, if you want to be a 
Civil engineer, get a job on a construction 
Project. 

Of course, you should realize that you must 
Start at the bottom and that it will be a 
long time before you really know very much 
about the work. Do not be like the young 
Man who quit a job in an architect’s office 
After 3 days and told the architect that he 
did not like the work, adding as an after- 
thought, “In fact, I am sorry I learned the 
business.” 

You girls, who are interested in a nursing 
Career, and I hope that many of you are, 
Should not overlook the fact that you can 
Cain exciting first-hand experience in this 
3 while being of real service to your fel- 
sted beings by doing volunteer work in a 
ocal hospital, 

Ae wine’ you have determined the career that 
terests you, you should begin to equip 
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yourself to make the most of it. Decide, in 
consultation with your parents and advis- 
ers, what education you need to attain your 
goals and direct your schooling to that end. 

In some instances, you can get the neces- 
sary amount of training and education in 
high school to be a success in your chosen 
field. In others, you will want to go on to 
take further training in trade schools or 
college. 

Whatever the educational requirements of 
the career you decide to follow, be sure to 
make the most of your opportunities. Now, 
this may sound like old stuff, but I'll say it 
anyway because I believe it is very im- 
portant. Do your best at every step so that 
you will be satisfied with your accomplish- 
ment. If you do less, you will surely regret 
it in the years to come. 

Select your courses to contribute to your 
long range objective. Here your teacher's 
advice can be of particular value. The fre- 
quency with which we in business hear our 
associates remark that they wish they had 
taken a particular course in school attests 
to the fact that adult counseling in the se- 
lection of courses can be of tremendous 
value. 

If the career that interests you can best 
be served by a college education, begin now 
to study the college entrance requirements 
for the courses you wish to follow. Take 
courses that will qualify you and help you 
in college. Now is the time to build the 
basic foundation of knowledge on which you 
can later construct a tower of success. 

In this regard, never lose sight of the fact 
that learning is hard work and that it is a 
never ending job. 

I heard the story of a misguided young 
lady in high school who asked the man 
seated next to her at a dinner-party the 
nature of his work. He, a famed astronomer, 
replied, “I study astronomy,” to which she 
commented with disdain, “Oh, I finished 
that last semester.” 

Education must be regarded in its proper 
perspective, however. The role of education 
is not to teach you everything you need to 
know to do your job. Its role is to teach 
you to think and to give you a basic 
knowledge of fundamentals. Education 
does not take you by the hand all the way 
to attainment of your goal—it takes you 
only part way and points the way you must 
travel on your own, 

It has been said that an educated man 
does not know all the answers, but he knows 
how to find them. 

During your lives, the world has made 
tremendous strides in every field of human 
endeavor. We have propelled manmade 
plancts into space. We have found cures 
for diseascs that cursed the world a few 
years ago, and closer to home—we're testing 
jet engines today at General Electric in 
Evendale, which will propel aircraft from 
New York to Los Angeles in one and one- 
half hours. But the strides that will be 
made during the remainder of your lives 
will be even more exciting. 

Charles Kettering, a man who had an 
amazing insight into the future, has said: 
“With willing hand and open mind, the 
future will be greater than the most fan- 
tastic story you can ever write—you will 
always underrate it." 

You are going to be a part of that future, 
and only you can decide what role you will 
play in it. i 

One of the deciding factors in your role 
will be your choice of a career, That is the 
stone that will rest on top of the founda- 
tion of willing hands and open mind. The 
next stone you can place in building your 
pedestal for the future is the preparation 
you make to play your role. And, the final 
stone will be the enthusiasm and vigor with 
which you follow up. 

The future Is unlimited for each one of 
you. It will be what you make it. Re- 
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member that you gain in proportion to 

what you give to the world and your fellow 

man—set your goals wisely and work hard 

and you will attain the success and satis- 

faction for which we all strive. 

5 is my wish for you on your Career 
y. 


U.S. Racism and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following address was delivered in Ire- 
land on March 3 by our Ambassador 
there, Mr. Scott McLeod. 

In these days when we hear so much 
criticism about “ugly Americans,” some 
of it quite justified, it is a relief to read 
these words of an Ambassador of the 
United States to an intellectual group in 
a friendly country, explaining our coun- 
try to them in an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic manner. 

We are fortunate to have men of Am- 
bassador McLeod's caliber in our Foreign 
Service. Mr. Speaker, I am happy to 
say that we have many such men serving 
our country all over the world and inter- 
preting the American way to our friends 
by both precept and example. 

The address follows: 

U.S. RACISM AND CoMMuUNISM—ADDRESS BY 
AMBASSADOR Scorr McLeop BEFORE THE 
CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
Mr. Chairman, the title of this paper was 

more or less assigned in the invitation to par- 
ticipate in this enlightening, at least en- 
lightening to date, series of lectures. My 
assigned task Is to discuss both communism 
and racism In the United States, but I hope 
you will forgive me if I fail to correlate these 
items as you might wish. 

I have not peen in my country for nearly 
2 years, I leave in afew days to be in Wash- 
ington when President Eisenhower greets 
President O'Kelly. Perhaps I would have 
been better prepared to deliver this paper 
had it been postponed until my return. 
With this reservation, I must tell you that 
a great deal of the information about the 
United States which I have read In recent 
months indicates that some of our most 
thoughtful citizens are taking turns discuss- 
ing the question of whether or not the Amer- 
ican people have what has been called the 
will to survive. 

My thesis tonight is that the Americcn 
people do have the will to survive, the will 
to defend freedom, and the knowledge that 
our responsibility does not end at our own 
territorial limits. 

My thesis, I believe, needs some historical 
support, so let us review some historical 
facts. The United States is a rather young 
nation—yet it was born in a spirit of na- 
tionalism and we are, in my view, still 
nationalistic. < 

My country has never known the rule of 
men. It has always operated under a rule 
of law. This is ingrained in our people. It 
makes an understanding of totalitarian dic- 
tatorships most difficult. 

We have a tradition cf individual freedom 
which we cherish. I believe the way our 
social structure was built has contributed to 
what I might describe as a fierce resistance to 
being pushed around. Recall that the colo- 
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nies which won their freedom at the end or 


the 18th century were populated with less 
than half the number of people who then 
lived in this island. They were â cross sec- 
tion of national and racial backgrounds—the 
natives, the Red Indians, had been pushed 
back from the seaboard by a conglomeration 
of dissident Englishmen and adventurous 
Englishmen, by Dutch merchants, by Span- 
iards and French of an earller wave of set- 
tlers, by Scots and Welsh and Irish, by 
Negroes originally brought to the continent 
as slaves—by polyglot men, some little better 
than pirates. 

Along with the sectional prides, prejudices, 
and conflicts there appears to have emerged 
from our Revolutionary struggle a consider- 
able amount of good will; for the Founding 
Fathers, not without great difficulty and not 
without invoking the assistance of the 
Almighty, managed to achieve a form of goy- 
ernment which is a compromise between the 
twin dangers of a potential overpowering 
Central Government and a loose confedera- 
tion of strong local governments. 

Throughout the debates of our Constitu- 
tion makers runs the thread of not how 
best to govern, but how best to maintain 
man's individual liberties. I do not contend 
that the system they devised is foolproof, 
nor that suceeding generations of Americans 
may not dissipate this birthright. I do con- 
tend, however, that our system has with- 
stood the ravages of nearly 200 tumultuous 
years and that this generation, my genera- 
tion of Americans, will not only defend, but 
perpetuate this system. 

There are a number of generalities about 
this generation of Americans of which Euro- 
peans should be aware. We are often pic- 
tured by our friends as completely material- 
istic, uncultured, inept socially, immature 
politically, and prone to loudmouthed arro- 
gance. Our enemies picture us as gangsters, 
hooligans, and greedy imperialists manipu- 
lated by a crowd of completely unprincipled 
capitalists lurking in lurid Manhattan offices, 
each of us so preoccupied with profits or per- 
sonal ambition as to be unable and unwill- 
ing to take joint action for our own welfare 
or that of the rest of the world. 

In my judgment such generalities con- 

the average American indicate a good 
deal less of understanding of us than we are 
alleged to have of the rest of the world. I 
would not be candid if I did not confess that 
there are vestiges of each of the types I have 
enumerated among our people. Perhaps we 
are all doomed to be known by our excesses. 
I must admit that the stage Irishman is 
patented in the United States to the same 
degree the stage Yank is portrayed here- 
abouts, 

It is most difficult to depict the truly 
average American because the composite in 
one section is so complicated by inroads from 
another section and because each is so un- 
like the other. 

Having been somewhat critical of general- 
ities, I now take the liberty of using one. 
The old blueblooded Yankee of our past— 
the New Englander—was, and where he still 
exists is, quite cultured, quite straight-laced, 
quite serious in both demeanor and purpose. 
But he has been changed in the last hundred 
years by succeeding generations of Irishmen, 

Portuguese, Greeks, and French- 

In addition to the immigrants 

from overseas he has been twice invaded by 

Americans from other sections as manpower 

shifted to meet the necessities of World 
Wars I and II. 


Take my own case. Both my wife and I 
were born and reared as midwesterners. 
During the Great War we were shifted to 
New England, a distance of 1,300 miles— 
about as far as from Dublin to Rome. I 
was often asked by the inhabitants if I were 
a native and found the best answer to be, 
“No, unfortunately, but all three of my chil- 
dren are,” 
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T am trying to convey that my country is 
truly, if I may use the cliche, a melting pot 
for humanity. The pot continues to boll 
because between 300,000 and 400,000 immi- 
grants come to our shores annually and 
because our own population continually 
shifts. These movements of people keep our 
social structure from becoming solidified and 
our practice of political freedoms keeps it 
from becoming stratified. 

I find that a good many people judge the 
United States on the basis of New York City 
as portrayed by Hollywood, where accuracy 
sometimes is a secondary consideration. 
New York is a fine city, but not nearly as 
typical of the United States as Dublin is of 
Ireland. However, it is here that our melt- 
ing pot really bolls—Irishmen, Italians, 
Puerto Ricans, Chinese, Negroes—all races 
and all colors but all Americans, 

I cite these examples of new Americans— 
our immigrants—to Indicate that we do not 
have the opportunity to forget the blessings 
of liberty as older more solid societies have 
done in history because these newcomers, 
such as the 38,000 Hungarians admitted 
since the fall of 1956, will not let us forget. 

A study of the intelligence reports fur- 
nished to home governments by our enemies 
in the last two great wars indicate a pitiful 
lack of understanding of the dedication of 
our people to liberty. In both cases the 
practice of our liberties of free thought and 
free expression led our opponents to con- 
clude that we would be unable to get to- 
gether to fight. The record demonstrates 
that instead of the predicted disunity the 
United States closed ranks to produce mir- 
acles of production leading to victory during 
both of these conflicts. | 

Casual observers upon visiting my coun- 
try for the first time are confronted with 
the immense size, the mountain ranges, the 
broad plains. They are confounded by the 
changes in topical interest as they traverse 
the sections from heavy industry to vast 
fields of grain to barren lands to rich irri- 
gated fruit lands to forests of oil derricks. 
They become aware of the changing mood 
of political and economic climates, They 
hear dissident voices protesting either gov- 
ernment action or inaction with respect to 
either domestic or international problems. 
In one section the visitor finds the accent 
on domestic affairs and in another on the 
international scene. The immediate reac- 
tion often leads such a visitor to question 
the cohesiveness of the American people. 
The thoughtful visitor will not accept a 
conclusion based on casual observation, He 

probe and penetrate until his re- 
fiections lead to the inevitable conclusion 
that the real strength of the American so- 
ciety springs from the very elements that at 
first glance seem divergent. The insistence 
upon freedom—the freedom, for example, 
to be critical of Government policy and 
Government officials—is a right for which 
my fellow countrymen have fought and died 
and if called upon would fight again. Many 
Europeans have told me that they have heard 
many critical expressions about the adminis- 
tration of Government or Government offi- 
cials, but never about the system of our 
Government. The belief and faith in our 
way of government constitutes the common 
thread that binds our people and gives us our 
national unity. This determination of all 
Americans of every origin or religious per- 
suasion to remain free ig an underlying factor 
which unites us. 

There are a few points which I shall make 
to contribute to an understanding of these 
matters. First, it is not accurate to picture 
the conflicts between our races as arising 
from hate prejudices. To the contrary, that 
section of the country which is alleged to 
be most bitter toward the Negro—the 
South—is actually the section where there 
is greater understanding and affection for 
Negroes than is found elsewhere, Like dis- 
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crimination anywhere in the world, so much 
of the problem in the South stems from 
fear, among other things, of economic com- 
petition and a feeling that persons from 
other sections are interfering. The resent- 
ment, therefore, is directed not so much to- 
ward the Negro but toward the carpetbag- 
gers—the term of derision coined after our 
Civil War to denote the exploiters who came 
along, living out of carpetbags and taking 
advantage of conditions in a war-ravaged 
economy. The carpetbaggers were white 
men. 

A parallel here may be familiar, the con- 
dition of the Negro since our Civil War. 
The Negro who has in some areas and to 
some extent been deprived of the franchise 
and other civil rights is analogous to the po- 
sition of the Roman Catholic here in past 
years. According to popular belief the race 
prejudice is concentrated in the South, but 
this is not true. New York has had its prob- 
lems with apartment buildings; Chicago and 
Detroit have had riots. And the problem, as 
you know, is not confined to the United 
States. 

Old prejudices die slowly. The giant 
strides made by the Negroes in the United 
States in terms of education, social, and 
economic gains in the last 100 years, partic- 
ularly when compared with the strides of 
nonwhite races outside the United States 
during the same period, are often obscured 
by the news reports of the difficulties arising 
from the Court decision of 1954 directing 
that schools must be integrated. 

From 1896 (the Court decision on Plessy 
v. Ferguson) until 1954, the American Fed- 
eral Government adopted a hands-off policy 
toward the actions of the State governments 
in relation to their Negro citizens. There- 
fore, the 1954 Supreme Court decision was a 
departure from previous policy and Court de- 
cisions. This Court decision, as you might 
suspect, proved a considerable shock to that 
section of our society which had become 
accustomed since 1896 to a segregated school 
system based on a court approved scheme of 
separate but equal facilities, 

That the shock was not greater, the reac- 

tion more pronounced, and the attending 
violence more widespread seems to me to be 
of far greater significance than the rather 
isolated events reported in the press in the 
last 3 years. The significance, to me, is 
that here we have evidence that freemen, at 
least the vast majority of our citizens, have 
learned to live in our society under a rule 
of law. . 
And now I shall speak about communism. 
There is no doubt as to where the United 
States stands in this struggle. We find our- 
selves through force of circumstances a 
leader among the peoples of the earth who 
are in opposition to the Communist thrust. 
While we have not sought this role, we un- 
dertake to play it willingly. Some of the 
critics of world drama do not subscribe to 
this willingness but I say it is there. 

Let me discuss a few of these criticisms. 
I will deal with an era in our recent past 
which has been greatly criticized by Euro- 
peans. I refer to the discovery by the 
American public that Communist conspira- 
tors or their dupes had penetrated to the 
inner circles of our Government. 

It is hard to discern the beginnings of a 
storm. Although American intelligence 
agencies had been greatly concerned about 
the inroads of Communist agents during 
World War II it was, as you can appreciate, 
most of us that the Soviet-American alliance 
even though it was perfectly evident to 
most of us that the Soviet American alliance 
of the World War II was primarily a mar- 
riage of convenience, primarily convenient to 
the , Communists. Consider this back- 
ground—Americans, traditionally, are almost 
notorious for their lack of security con- 
sciousness. It is hard for us to believe that 
some men are driven by genuinely evil ob- 
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Jectives. Since the days of red Indian wars 
most Americans have not known what itis to 
experience an enemy in their midst. 

Throughout the two Great Wars there were 
no enemy battalions on our soll. The ef- 
forts of saboteurs and espionage agents— 
at least those of the enemy with whom we 
Were at war—were singularly unsuccessful. 
We had a feeling of being safe in our homes. 

y of us never locked our houses. I 
Suppose most of us left our automobiles un- 
locked. We enjoyed a complacency regard- 
ing enemies in our midst which may be 
Unique in history. 

I recall my reaction when I first visited 
Outside the United States and observed high 
Walls, two-story doors and shuttered shops. 
Tt then occurred to me that such construc- 
tion was evidence of a security conscious- 
ness going back centuries, I have often re- 
flected that our discovery of the need for 
Security precautions was utterly incompre- 
hensible to people who had always known 
such precautions. 

After public disclosure of the Gouzenko 
defection to the Canadians and the Alger 

affair, American public opinion became 
More aroused and demanded some action. 
It was only natural that the American Con- 
Bress would reflect this attitude. Scores of 
Congressmen and Senators demanded action 
and in so doing focused public attention on 
the overall peril of communism. Today the 
United States has a security program car- 
ried out under President Eisenhower which 
is just as effective as those of the other 
Western Nations. 

But the evolution of a workable security 
Program in a society newly security con- 
Sclous involved growing pains. Some of 

growing pains were misconstrued by 
Our friends to be hysteria. There was no 
Such hysteria in the United States. There 
Was rapid and effective action, which brought 
about in 24 months the more effective pro- 
Bram we have now. The necessity of public 
discussion of the security program has 
Passed. But the concern of the American 
People—their consciousness of the continu- 
ing pressure of the Communist thrust— 

Evidence that this consciousness exists to- 
day is to be found in the widespread support 
tor our foreign policy on the part of all seg- 
Ments and sections of the population of the 
United States. The evidence is that we are 
Spending an average of $40 billion a year on 
defense and an average of $4 billion more 
for an aid program to enable the rest of the 
free world to stay free. I contend a demo- 
cratic people would not submit to such a 
Program of spending their tax dollars if they 
0 10 not convinced that their survival is at 

è, 

Of course, the Communists themselves 
have continued to arouse public awareness 
ot the menace which they constitute not 
Only to peace, but also to freedom. Their 

que of moving from one crisis to an- 
Other as they continually test the will of 
freemen to resist them is a pattern which 
is all too familiar. Today they are issuing 
Ultimatums about Berlin, or denouncing 
Tran or Sweden. A short time ago the pres- 
sure was on Quemoy and Matsu and before 
that on Lebanon, 

The latest leader of the proletariat, Mr. 

chev, appears to have consolidated 

his dictatorship if one is to judge from the 
Ast Congress of the party, just concluded. 
accept his implication that he is a popu- 
lar leader among his fellow party workers is 
Tantastic. If any leader receives over 98 
Percent of the popular vote, we may assume 
the election is rigged. I suspect no man 
Since Adam has managed to achieve such a 
Percentage, including our owa George Wash- 
ington, Methinks Mr. Khrushchey doth pro- 
test too much. How could any leader who 
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harangues a captive audience for 64% hours 
be very popular? 

However, I find in Mr. Khrushchev'’s pro- 
gram some very hopeful signs. For example, 
he appears to have introduced that old cap- 
italist trick of incentive. He is offering his 
people materialistic glories to equal that of 
my country—which is an incentive Mr. Stalin 
never thought of and quite a compliment to 
our industrial machine. I believe he expects 
to achieve this result in 7 years. Let us 
hope he does. The Russian people certainly 
deserve a better life, better food, and better 
housing. If his incentives are successful it 
may lead some of his people to question the 
value of other aspects of capitalism, perhaps 
even adopt them. 

Communists indulge in fantastic figures 
without basis of fact. In their attempts to 
describe the growing strength of communism 
as a world movement, they speak of the wave 
of the future. In his opening speech, to 
which I alluded above, Mr. Khrushchev 
stated the total membership of Communist 
parties in the world is “over 33 million peo- 
ple.” He claimed that “this is an enormous 
victory of Marxism-Leninism, and a great 
achievement of the working class.” In a 
speech on November 6, 1957, Mr. Khrushchev 
stated that the world Communist Party 
membership totaled 33 million. Thus more 
than a year later he was unable to cite an 
exact figure which would indicate an in- 
crease in the intervening period and there- 
fore comes up with the vague figure of over 
33 million. The fact of the matter is that 
88 percent of Communist Party members 
(over 29 million) are in countries ruled by 
a Communist Party. Elsewhere there has 
been a significant decline in party adherence 
in recent years. Just to cite a few figures: 
Communist Party membership has declined 
in the United Kingdom by 30 percent to a 
new low of 25,000; in France from around 
800,000 in 1946 to some 430,000 in 1958. Italy, 
according to Communist figures, from 2 mil- 
lion in 1956, to 1,820,000 in 1958. Norway, 
from 40,000 in 1945, to 5,000 in 1958. Among 
the countries where the Communists have 
suffered losses in recent elections are: in 
Belgium, where Communist candidates re- 
ceived 184,000 votes (3.57 percent) in 1954, 
as compared with 100,000 (1.89 percent) in 
1958. In France, Communist candidates re- 
ceived 5,492,000 votes (25.6 percent) in the 
national election of 1956, as compared with 
3,882,000 votes (18.9 percent) in the elec- 
tion of November 23, 1958. In Australia, 
the Communist percentage of the vote in 
1958 fell below 1 percent as compared with 
3.6 percent for the Senate and 1.2 percent 
for the House in the 1956 elections. It would 
be difficult to envisage communism as “the 
wave of the future” in terms of these de- 
clines. 

Of course, the real weakness of communism 
is its lack of a solid spiritual rock on which 
to build. We all know of the historic re- 
gious fervor of the Russian people, a fervor 
which has not been extinguished. Pasternak 
is the latest to make that point clear. I 
doubt that freedom can be extinguished 
since it is inherent in the human spirit that 
man seeks freedom, that finding freedom 
man seeks truth, and that seeking truth man 
finds God. As God-loving people, we are 
first interested in the welfare of man. The 
Russians are building a society similar to 
the ancient dynasties or the later monolithic 
states based on force, and it is probably just 
about as safe—that is, safe enough to ter- 
rorize the world for a while but ultimately 
quite fragile, 

It has always struck me that the great fal- 
lacy of the Communist system is that it is 
based on a presumpton that all men, par- 
ticularly party members, are men of good 
will, Yet it denies the existence of the 
Prince of Peace our only true example of a 
man of good will on earth. For this reason 
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alone their system doesn't work the way 
Marx said it would. No Communist govern- 
ment has ever withered away, It is still 
necessary to coerce those who mistakenly or 
purposefully fall to follow the party line, 
thus they continue to justify a dictatorship 
and to deny their people even the most 
elementary freedoms, as the Hungarian 
people will testify. 

The course we pursue has been clearly 
mapped by President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Dulles. We have tried to make clear 
to the Soviet leaders, in order that there 
will be no miscalculation of our intentions, 
that we seek peace with justice by any hon- 
orable means. Only a fortnight ago Presi- 
dent Eisenhower restated our intentions 
when Mr. Khrushchev was rattling his Ber- 
lin saber and the President told him simply 
that if there is to be any trouble he will 
have to start it. 

I'd like to say just a word about Mr. 
Dulles for whom I have the very highest 
admiration, His critics have often com- 
plained that he is inflexible. The will to 
survive as a freeman is an inflexible prin- 
ciple in the character of Mr. Dulles. Of 
course, he has always indicated a willing- 
ness to modify or change his methods when 
necessary to achieve this objective, His 
inflexible adherence to principle is well 
known. To me this is one of his finest at- 
tributes. I can hardly think of any single 
aspect. of character in a foreign secretary 
which is more admirable. He is inflexibly 
attached to his principles which I believe the 
world can discern to be principles grounded 
in a high order or morality. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I make the 
following points: 

In the United States today we face many 
problems—both foreign and domestic. While 
there may be serious differences which di- 
vide us domestically, we are nonetheless fac- 
ing up to our domestic problems, our racial 
problems, for example, and we are making 
progress toward solutions. I think I can 
say that we do have a racial problem and 
that we are doing a fairly good—not poor 
and not excellent—jeb with it. The progress 
is gradual, but the progress is there, 

In our foreign problems I submit that 
we have exhibited a unity of purpose seldom 
achieved in a democratic system of govern- 
ment. We have persisted in maintaining a 
unity in the western alliance despite siren 
calls to go it alone, to sit down with Soviet 
Russia and divide up the world in the in- 
terest of peace irrespective of the interests 
of other freemen. 

As we look around the world today there 
is only one threat to the peace of the 
world—the Communist thrust for world 
domination. Other problems in the world, 
even one as knotty as the matter of Cyprus, 
are, it is demonstrated, susceptible to solu- 
tion by reasonable men of good will. 

Perhaps, as has been alleged, the western 
alliance opposing the Communist front is 
merely a repetition of the old balance of 
power concept in world affairs. What other 
choice confronts us? Shall we surrender 
our free way of life to Communist dictator- 
ship? Shall we permit Communist subver- 
sion and Communist force gradually to re- 
duce the perimeters of freedom? And, 
remember this, not once in history, to this 
day, have a people freely chosen commu- 
nism. In every case it has been imposed 
on them by a combination of subversion and 
ferce or force alone. The Communists 
know this as well as we do—the main rea- 
son they utterly refuse to permit free elec- 
tions for self-determination. 

Our course is clear—and we have the will 
to pursue it. We must continue to oppose 
threats of force. We must wait patiently for 
the inherent evil of communism to prove the 
undoing of communism. We must maintain 
our spiritual strength, our will to be strong. 
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We of the West have a heritage of freedom 
and an obligation that it will not die with 
us. We must devote ourselves with all our 
energies to the proposition that this freedom 
shall be our legacy. I tell you: We have 
the will to do just that. 


West Side Bank of West Pittston, Pa., 
Observes 50th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following news story 
which was featured in the Pittston (Pa.) 
Gazette on the occasion of the 50th an- 
niversary of the West Side Bank of West 
Pittston, which was celebrated early last 
month: 

The Pittston Gazette joins with residents 
In the area to extend sincere congratulations 
to the West Side Bank on its 50th anni- 
versary of excellent service to the commu- 
nity. During these years, the institution has 
been held in high esteem and considered one 
of the most valuable institutions in the 
borough. It has maintained a high quality 
of service which is recognized in all banking 
circles throughout the country, It has shown 
steady increase through these years, and its 
success can be attributed to the excellent, 
courteous and qualified services which are 
offered. 

As the borough of West Pittston expanded 
and flourished, its people realized the need 
for banking facilities within its boundaries. 
The first meeting to consider the organiza- 
tion of the bank was held in West Pittston 
Town Hall, on October 21, 1908. T. B. Mit- 
ten was appointed temporary president; R, G. 
Bennett, temporary secretary; and W. C. 
Brenton, temporary treasurer. Temporary 
board members were: T. B. Mitten, B. W. 
Tennant, W. J. Lewis, W. C. Brenton, M. R. 
Keeler, R. G. Bennett, W. W. Hall, L. B. Hil- 
lard, and A. L. LeGrand. At this organiza- 
tion, the proposed name of West Side Savings 
Bank was approved, and was later changed 
to West Side Bank when the charter was 
granted on March 2, 1909. 

The first banking quarters were at 36 Lu- 
zerne Avenue in the Carr Building, next to 
the present Obrzut's Drugstore. Business 
was transacted at this location until the 
bank moved to its present location in 1913. 

The first directors meeting was held May 
26, 1909, with the following directors: L. B. 
Hillard, president; T. B. Mitten, vice presi- 
dent; R. G. Bennett, secretary; M. R. Keeler, 
W. C. Brenton, W, J. Lewis, Jobn G. Mac- 
Henry, and F. L. Coursen. 

B. W. Tennant was the first cashier of the 
bank, assuming his dutles March 24, 1909. 
Mr. Hillard served as president until 1924 
when he resigned and was succeeded by Mr. 
Keeler, who served 1 year. Dr. R. S. Brenton 
was elected president in January 1925, serv- 
ing until 1946 when Joseph T. Jennings as- 
sumed the presidency, a position which he 
still holds. 

The tremendous industrial development in 
the Garden Village in the past few years 
has contributed greatly to the progress of the 
bank. Because of this industrial expansion, 
the directors saw the need to enlarge the 
institution’s quarters, and on October 13, 
1958, purchased the valuable Brandon Build- 
ing, adjacent to the bank. A few years ago, 
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the bank also purchased the former Mosler 
property at 17 Luzerne Avenue, corner of 
Race Street and Luzerne Avenue. Plans are 
to use this plot as a parking area for pa- 
trons. 

The bank is most fortunate to have the 
services of top trained personnel as cashier 
and assistant cashier. Charles S. Remington, 
cashier of the bank, joined the institution's 
personnel on February 4, 1924, and was made 
cashier in January 1942. He has served under 
every president of the bank. 

Ralph D. Norris, assistant cashier, began 
his career with the local bank in May 1929 
and assumed his present office in 1942. 

Joseph T. Jennings, president of the board 
of directors, became a director in 1925, was 
elected vice president in 1930, and elevated 
to the presidency in 1946. 

Harold D. Kasper, vice president, became a 
director in 1938 to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of his brother-in-law, Dr. J. R. 
Beaver. He assumed vice presidency in 1946 

William G. Brenton, also vice president, 
was appointed a director in 1948 to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of his father, 
Dr. Richard S. Brenton, a former president of 
the board. 

Attorney Charles J: Bufalino, secretary of 
the board since 1957, became a director in 
1940. 

Other directors are: Allan W. Smiles, a 
director since 1931; Roy K. Stackhouse, since 
1929; J. William Snowdon since 1937; Santo 
Volpe, Jr., who was appointed in 1958 to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of his 
father, Santo Volpe, Sr., and Carlton H. 
Stauffer, who was appointed in 1957 to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of O. E. 
Schobert. 

The directors and officers of the bank in- 
vite the public to an open house tomorrow 
from 11 am. to 2 p.m. to acquaint them 
with the fine facilities which are offered. 


REA ia Puerto Rico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just returned from a 1-week trip 
to Puerto Rico with my colleague, H. 
Cart ANDERSEN, Of Minnesota, in connec- 
tion with the operation of the rural elec- 
trification program. As members of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee of 
Agriculture, we are deeply concerned 
about the operation of the rural electri- 
fication program and the efficacy of its 
administration. We are pleased to re- 
port that the rural electrification pro- 
gram in Puerto Rico is making tremen- 
dous strides, is being completely admin- 
istered, and is opening up a new world 
to the hill people and farm residents. 
While the electrification work has 
reached 50,000 rural homes in Puerto 
Rico, the Puerto Rico Water Resources 
Authority expects to accomplish the elec- 
trification of approximately 100,000 
farms and mountain homes within the 
next 4 years. 

Having visited the island 5 years ago, 
I can compare the present-day condi- 
tions and construction with those of 5 
years ago. My colleague and I visited 
the hills of Narranhito and mountains of 
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Barranquitos, the farms of Corozal and 
agricultural stations of Lojas. We have 
examined generating plants of Guayanil- 
la and many transmission lines through- 
out the islands. We have observed the 
startling effects of electrification, not 
only on the physical aspects of the coun- 
tryside, but also on the attitudes of the 
people and the appearances of the 
children, 

Puerto Rico is undergoing a peaceful 
revolution, an economic and social revo- 
lution. Just as Christopher Columbus 
opened up a new world when he discov- 
ered Puerto Rico in 1493 so has the 
Puerto Rico water resources authority, - 
assisted and aided by our loans from our 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
opened up a new world for the people 
and children in the hills and on the 
farms. No longer does nightfall bring 
darkness and boredom to the inhabitants 
of the farms and denizens of the hills. 
Rural electrification has brought light, 
activity, and opportunity for study. 
With electricity has come the use of 
various electrical appliances and expand- 
ing interests and activities. Television 
antennas sprout from mountain shacks 
and farm homes, and radios and musical 
boxes interrupt the stillness of the night. 
Freezers and refrigerators abound in 
homes and stores, thereby, preserving 
meats and food supplies which formerly 
spoiled and perished, because of lack of 
refrigeration facilities. Clean-faced and 
sunburned schoolchildren, immacu- 
lately dressed despite sultry weather, 
display an alertness not formerly seen. 

Several residents of New York, who 
formerly lived in my district, have re- 
turned to the mountains and resorts be- 
cause electrification has brought a less 
burdensome way of life. Comforts and 
services which we take for granted on the 
mainland are slowly but surely coming to 
the Puerto Ricans in the hills and on the 
farms. The light which illuminates the 
home is also electrifying the spirits of the 
people, who do their chores willingly. 
When day is done, the farmer, the 
worker, and the schoolchild, with elec- 
tricity in their homes, have an evening 
to look forward to. We observed pur- 
veyors of electric light bulbs and equip- 
ment demonstrating in the evenings the 
workings of simple electrical gadgets to 
an open-mouthed and interested gather- 
ing of weather-beaten men and inquisi- 
tive-looking youths. Even jukeboxes, 
with their raucous songs, put springs into 
the legs of a tired people after they have 
worked hard all day. Cares have disap- 
peared with the banishment of darkness. 
These essential services are new to these 
people on the farms and in the hills. In 
the cities, and we drove through many, 
sprout many appliance stores, which sell 
these instruments and gadgets. 

We also observed an expansion and 
improvement in the cattle industry, 
especially in the southwestern part of 
Puerto Rico. Herds of cattle, mostly 
Holsteins, lazily and leisurely scatter 
about the farmlands. The sugar produc- 
tion is still the most important industry 
in Puerto Rico, and we inspected various 
sugar plantations where young men and 
old in the blazing sun cut down with 
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their machetes the sugar stalks to ex- 
tract the juicy and succulent sugar. 

In addition to the foregoing, my col- 
league, Congressman ANDERSEN, and I 
participated in a seminar on rural elec- 
trification. Representatives from Costa 
Rica, Panama, Brazil, Puerto Rico, and 
the United States delivered talks on 
various phases of rural electrification. 
This seminar provided not only a valu- 
able interchange of ideas and informa- 
tion, but provided an opportunity for 
Promotion of better pan-American feel- 
ing. Each country was ably represented 
and made a fine contribution. This sem- 
inar took place at La Parguera on the 
Southern coast of Puerto Rico, which is 
an enchanting island, 40 by 109 miles. 

Among those present and delivering 
Prepared talks were Mr. David A. Hamil, 
Administrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, who demonstrated 
that he is an informed and able admin- 
istrator, dedicated to his work; Sol L. 
Descartes, executive director of the 
Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority, 
who showed vision, grasp, and admin- 
istrative ability; Clyde T. Ellis, general 
Manager, National Rural Electric Co- 
Operative Association; Brig. Gen. Herbert 
Davis Vogel, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, Tennessee Valley Authority; 
Rafael R. Ramirez, head of the power 
division of the Puerto Rico Water Re- 
Sources Authority; Victor M. Cataldo, 
head of the power utilization division of 
the Puerto Rico Water Resources Au- 
thority; Jorge Manuel Dengo, general 
manager of the Institute of Electricity 
of Costa Rica; Ricardo Arosemena, from 
Panama, chief engineer of the Inter- 
American Cooperative Service of Eco- 
nomic Development; Luiz Claudio de 
Almaida Magalhães of Brazil; Milton A. 
Chase, Assistant Chief of the Electric 
Engineering Division of the Rural 
Electrification Administration; Herman 
D. Plavnick, Assistant to Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel, Agricultural Credit and 
Conservation, U.S. Department of Agri- 
Culture: Dr. Jose Mariano Rios, sociolo- 
gist and William H. Eastman, Director, 
Southeast Area, Rural Electrification Ad- 
Ministration. 


On April 16, Congressman ANDERSEN 
and I traveled to Ponce and Guayanilla 
to participate in the inauguration of the 
Second unit in the South Coast Steam 
Electric Station. We represented the 
Congress and spoke to the large gather- 

attending the opening of this unit, 
Which has a capacity of 50,000 kilowatts. 
Already in the outlying areas can be 
Seen the spires of industrial plants ready 
to use this power. 

Because of prior commitments, Gov- 
€rnor Murioz-Marin could not attend and 
Was represented ably by Robert Sanchez 
Velilla, secretary of public works: Mr. 
Sol. L. Descartes, executive director of 

Puerto Rico Water Resources Au- 
thority; and Mr. David Hamil, Admin- 

tor of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
Ministration. The chairman for this 
function was Harold Toro, head of the 
Water Service Division, a man with a 
Capacity of attending to many details. 

Shortly after, we returned by plane 

San Juan and visited the school lunch 
Warehouses. Inasmuch as the school 
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lunch appropriation program is within 
the jurisdiction of our subcommittee, we 
examined into the types of food which 
are being served to the 240,000 school- 
children of Puerto Rico. Our contribu- 
tion of $3 million for school lunch is 
matched by the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. Dried eggs are a great 
source of satisfaction to the schoolchil- 
dren and to those in charge. Wheat, 
flour, cornmeal, powdered skim milk, 
dried milk and egg solids are served in 
abundance, The fact that these dried 
eggs were being produced in Minnesota, 
the State of my. colleague, H. CARL 
ANDERSEN, and were preferred to prod- 
ucts from other States, was of great 
satisfaction to Congressman ANDERSEN. 
It was with regret that we observed that 
corned beef was being obtained from 
Paraguay and not from the United 
States. 

In both the electrification program 
and school lunch program, we asked for 
and were shown evidence that the 
United States contribution was recog- 
nized and publicized. 

Despite a busy schedule, Governor Luis 
Mufioz-Marin found time to spend 3% 
hours with us at his summer cottage. 
We discussed the past, present, and fu- 
ture of Puerto Rico and its relations to 
the United States. Inasmuch as Puerto 
Rico is excited today about its present 
and future status, we shall not set forth 
the Governor’s thoughts and predilec- 
tions, Wedid observe that many Puerto 
Ricans, proud of their United States cit- 
izenship, are encouraged by the admis- 
sion of Alaska and Hawali to the United 
States Union. They feel that the econ- 
omy of Puerto Rico is adequate for them 
to take their place with us as a sister 
State. There are some who believe that 
the status of Commonwealth is at pres- 
ent the only realistic attitude. Others, 
and these seem to be a small minority, 
clamor for independence. Public offi- 
cials feel that a plebiscite should be held 
to determine the desires of the people. 
Others feel that a plebiscite raises false 


“hopes and is unrealistic. 


I, for one, feel that we do not seek 
colonies, but wish our territories and 
possessions to have common interests 
with us. However, what the people want 
should be our standard and their desires 
should be indicated through a plebiscite 
and then through their representative 
bodies. 

This trip proved informative, inter- 
esting and helpful. We trust that lights 
shall continue to eliminate the darkness 
and that the light of understanding shall 
brighten the lives of Americans all, on 
the mainland and on the isle of Puerto 
Rico. 


Boleslaw F. Karpinski Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, a few 
nights ago in the city of New Britain, 
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Conn., several hundred friends and ad- 
mirers from all parts of my State gath- 
ered at a testimonial dinner honoring 
Boleslaw F. Karpinski—a man whose 
story is one of real Americanism. 
“Professor” Karpinski, as he is saluted 
with affectionate respect in Connecticut, 
was born in Poland in 1881. He came 
to America as a youth and has lived in 
New Britain for the past 60 years. 
Imbued with a deep love for his 
adopted country, “Professor” Karpin- 
ski spent most of his free time, after long 
days as a factory worker, in studying the 
history of the United States. It was a 
proud moment for him when, in 1911, he 
was granted American citizenship. 
Once he became a citizen himself, this 
great American began devoting himself 
to the cause of helping other immigrants 
secure their citizenship. For the past 48 
years, he has been conducting Ameri- 
canization classes in New Britain and in 
that time he has helped prepare more 
than 5,000 men and women for the du- 
ties and responsibilities of American 
citizenship. Since 1930, his citizenship 
classes have been conducted under the 
auspices of the Pulaski Democratic Club. 


Of the thousands of men and women 
trained for citizenship by “Professor” 
Karpinski, many have gone on to dis- 
tinguish themselves in the business 
world, in the arts and sciences and in 
the profession. All who studied citizen- 
ship under his guidance are the better 
for having known him. 3 

It was only appropriate at this testi- 
monial dinner that “Professor” Karpin- 
ski should receive a gift from his former 
students and a. gold medal from the 
Polish National Alliance, an organiza- 
tion which he has served devotedly for 
many years. 

Mr. Speaker, when any of us hears 
doubts expressed about the future of this 
great country, let him remember that we 
have men like “Professor” Karpinski— 
a man whose whole life has been dedi- 
cated to our country. 

It gives me great personal pleasure to 
add my salute to “Professor” Karpinski 
for his accomplishments. He truly rep- 
resents the stuff of which the best of 
America is made. 

We, in Connecticut, are proud to have 
“Professor” Karpinski as one of us. His 
life has been an example of what love of 
country can really mean. 


Discrimination Against the Indian People 
of South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, February 10, 1959, Robert Burnette, 
chairman of the tribal council of the 
Rosebud Indian Reservation in South 
Dakota, testified before the Indian Affairs 
Subcommittee of the House Interior 
Committee, making various statements 
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regarding discrimination against the In- 
dian people in South Dakota. 

On March 19, 1959, Mr. Burnette sup- 
plemented and amended his previous 
remarks before the subcommittee. 

Recently the Todd County Taxpayers’ 
League, Inc., prepared an answer to the 
charges of Mr. Burnette. Both excerpts 
from the modified statement of Mr, 
Burnette and the statement of the Tax- 
payers’ League were published last week 
in the Winner Advocate, a weekly news- 
paper published at Winner, S. Dak., 
which is a portion of the open area of 
the Rosebud Reservation. 

That Members of Congress may be 
fully informed as to the question of dis- 
crimination against the Indian people on 
the Rosebud Reservation, I have asked 
unanimous consent to insert both articles 
from the newspaper in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp: First, the modified 
charges by Burnette, and, second, the 
modified charges by the Taxpayers’ 
League: 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST INDIANS Has BEEN 
CHARGED 


Robert Burnette, president of the Rosebud 
Sioux tribal council, has brought charges of 
discrimination against Indians of the area. 
Charges were leveled during testimony which 
Mr. Burnette gave during a hearing before 
the House Subcommittee on Indian Affairs. 
Those charges have been denied by the Todd 
County Taxpayers League, Inc, That organi- 
vation'’s side of the controversey appears in 
page one of the third section of this week's 
Advocate. 5 

Part of Mr. Burnette's lengthy testimony 
includes the following: 

“Exclusion of Indians from jury duty: In 
the South Dakota State courts, Indians sys- 
tematically are excluded from jury duty. 

“Sentences: I made the point that sen- 
tences were not issued with an eyen hand, 
that Indians received heavier sentences than 
whites for the same or lesser offenses. 

“I was given a report that in the jail at 
Winner on the Rosebud reservation, police 
officers haye gone into the cells with their 
clubs and beaten up Indian prisoners. One 
example is John Fire, a Rosebud Indian, 
whose face is still partially paralyzed from a 
beating administered by a Winner policeman 
in the prison cell. 

“Iam informed that in small towns on the 
various reservations, the practice in South 
Dakota is to arrest Indians on the pretense 
of intoxication or disorderly conduct, and 
separate them from their money by fines, 
although non-Indlans in the same place are 
not bothered. ‘This applies, among other 
towns, to Rapid City, Pierre, White River, 
Winner, Mission, Martin, Mobridge, Cham- 
berlain, Sisseton, and Fort Pierre. 

“I made the statement that in South 
Dakota there were statutes on the books 
which discriminated against Indians in the 
matter of voting and mixed marriages but I 
made clear these laws had not been enforced. 

“Up to 1951, the law of South Dakota 
specified that so long as Indian residents 
within the State maintained tribal relations 
they cannot vote or hold office. In 1951 the 
law was repealed. Up to 1957 the law made 
void marriages between persons of the Afri- 
can, Korean, Malayan or Mongolian race and 
persons of the opposite sex belonging to the 
white or Caucasian race. Many Indians were 
under the impression that this statute for- 
bid marriages between Indians and whites, 
In any event the statute was repealed in 1957, 

“I stated no Indian was a member of the 
South Dakota State police but that I knew 
several Indian applicants for the position. 
Since then I have learned there is one State 
patrolman, who is an Indian. In these cir- 
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cumstances I am reluctant to name indi- 
vidual applicants who were rejected for po- 
sitions and asked to be excused from this 
assignment. 

“Indians will not appreciate the United 
States giving Federal money to States to en- 
force State law and order against Indians. 
This would only encourage States to assume 
jurisdiction since the major deterrent up to 
now has been the lack of funds. The idea 
back of Public Law 280 was not to transfer 
a Federal obligation to the State. Its pur- 
pose was not to have the State perform a 
Federal chore. If Indians are ready for State 
law and order, it should be administered with 
respect to Indians the same as it is adminis- 
tered with respect to non-Indians of the 
State. If Indians are not ready for State 
law and order, the Federal Government has 
not fulfilled its obligation. 

“Indians are not ready. 

“Finally, following my testimony before 
the subcommittee, Sheriff James Shoemaker 
of Todd and Tripp Counties, appeared on the 
reservation with his deputy and William 
Day, Jr., the State's attorney and ordered 
the radios on the tribal police cars to be cut 
off the police channel used by the sheriff's 
office. This leaves the tribal police cars 
without police radio communication. Sig- 
nificantly, the sheriff applied his order to the 
tribally owned police cars but not to’ the 
police cars operated by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. We regard this as an effort by 
the sheriff's office to discipiline the tribe 
for my exposure of the discrimination prob- 
lem. 

“We at Rosebud have no desire to have 
justice administerd to us on the reservation 
by State and local judges, sheriffs, police or 
jailers who have been raised in an environ- 
ment of ill feeling toward Indians.” 


INDIAN DISCRIMINATION CHARGES DRAW 
DENIAL 


Eprror’s Note.—The following information 
was prepared by the Todd County Taxpayers 
League, Inc., in answer to recent statements 
by Robert Burnette, head of the Sloux Tribal 
Council at Rosebud. 


Re true facts concerning the Indian affairs 
of the State of South Dakota. 

To the Members of the Congress of the 
United States of America, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN; The members of this 
association have been shocked upon our at- 
tention being called to statements and accu- 
sations made by one Robert Burnette, head 
of the Sioux Tribal Councli at Rosebud, 
S. Dak., concerning the treatment, discrimi- 
nation, and prefabrications which this man 
made when testifying before the House In- 
terior Subcommittee on Indian Affairs in 
Washington, D.C. 

This association and. many citizens of 
South Dakota, including Indian citizens, are 
desirous of setting the matter straight and 
to clear any wrong im on which Mr. 
Burnette may have left with the Members 
of Congress as well as the residents of every 
State in the Union. i 

First. Mr. Burnette testified under oath> 
South Dakota has laws making it illegal for 
Indians to marry non-Indians. 

Let this association set the record straight. 
Since the time South Dakota was made a 
State in the year 1889, Indians have inter- 
married with non-Indlans. There was a law 
in the State of South Dakota which stated 
in effect as follows: 14.0106: (4) The inter- 
marriage or illicit cohabitation of any person 
belonging to the African, Korcan, Malayan, 
or Mongolian race with any person of the 
opposite sex belonging to the Caucasian or 
white race were void, 

There is nothing in the above section, as 
Mr. Burnette states, which prevented In- 
dians from marrying non-Indians. In chap- 
ter 38 of the session laws of South Dakota, 
1957, eren the above mentioned section was 
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repealed. Thus, Mr. Burnette was not well 
informed and did not quote correctly the 
law in this respect. 

Second. Mr. Burnette testified under oath: 
Only one Indian in South Dakota ever 
served on a State jury and none has 
served on State grand juries. 

To this, this association states that Mr. 
Burnette should examine his home county 
and more particularly the jury panel which 
was called for Tripp and the attached un- 
organized county of Todd (where inciden- 
tally Mr. Burnette is a resident). Among the 
members of the jury list for the February 
term of 1959 was the name of William King, 
who is an Indian man. Among the mem- 
bers of the jury list for the February term 
of 1959 was the name of Charlotte Greaves, 
who is an Indian lady. 

These Indian people have not been the 
only ones ever called in a jury panel in 
Tripp County, and we say again that Mr. 
Burnette is not well informed and did not 
quote correctly the facts as they stand in 
this matter. 

Third. Mr. Burnette testified under oath: 
Iridians in South Dakota get heavier fines 
and stiffer jail penalties in State courts than 
non-Indians. 

This association states again that Mr. 
Burnette should again look to his home 
county of Tripp and the unorganized 
county of Todd. After talking this matter 
over with law enforcement authorities, we 
are advised that this is not the case. As 
a matter of fact, the Indians get the benefit 
of the doubt and if anything, their fines and 
jail penalties are less severe than those of 
non-Indlans. 

Law enforcement authorities in the home 
county of Mr. Burnette state that they 
would welcome any investigation conducted 
by any commission into any such charges 
by Mr. Burnette stating that Indians are 
treated differently or worse than non- 
Indians. 

It would seem again that Mr. Burnette is 
not well informed and has not quoted cor- 
rectly the facts as they stand, not only in the 
State of South Dakota, but more particularly 
in his county, 

Fourth. Mr. Burnette testified under oath: 
They (Indians) are not permitted to serve as 
State, county, or municipal policemen, 

This association respectfully requests that 
again the House Interior Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs need only look into Mr, Bur- 
nette’s home county and more particularly 
the town of Mission, S. Dak. Up until a 
short time ago, the chief of police for the 
town of Mission was an Indian man. Rapid 
City, S. Dak., has in its employ an Indian 
who is serving on the police force. 

This association must apologize for re- 
itself; however, again Mr. Burnette 
is not well informed and has not quoted cor- 
rectly the facts as they stand even when this 
information could be obtained in his own 
backyard. 

Fifth, There are statements which Mr. Bur- 
nette made to the effect that the Rosebud 
Sioux have no desire to have “justice ad- 
ministered to us on the reservation by State 
and local judges, sheriffs, police or jailers 
who have been raised in an environment of ill 
feeling toward Indians.” 

This association states that this statement, 
in itself, is a good statement; however, Mr. 
Burnette again is wrong in stating that these 
officials have been raised in such an environ- 
ment, We members believe that at such 
time an investigation is made that the Sioux 
Indian would prefer to be under the juris- 
diction of State and local courts, We believe 
that the Commission will find that the tribal 


` courts are not adequate and cannot handle 


such volume as they have at the present 
time, and that the Sioux Indians themselves 
are not satisfied with such a system. 

The Todd County Independent School Dis- 
trict, Todd County, being where Mr. Bur- 
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dren with the white children. The Indian 
Children are in a majority, comprising 65 
Percent of the school population. The school 
enrollment is approximately 1,093 and there 
is a faculty of 64 teachers, several of whom 
have some degree of Indian blood, This 
School system feels that there is absolutely 
no partiality or discrimination shown in 
their school system. 

This association respectfully submits that 
the Indian people have their problems. 
There has been a problem since the white 
Man came into this country. The Federal 
Government has recognized this problem 
and has taken some measures to help cor- 
rect it. The Government has instituted a 
relocation program, whereby Indians are en- 
couraged to move to different parts of the 
United States and are provided jobs, Ac- 
Cording to some sources, this program is 
about 80 percent successful. 

Although programs such as this are 
Started, it appears to this organization that 
the Federal Government has started other 
Programs which, if carried out, will work 
not to the furtherance of helpful programs 
such as relocation. We feel that an ex- 
Ample-of this is the idea of consolidating 
blocks of land on the reservation. In ef- 
fect, this will force the red man on the res- 
ervation where it is conceded that there 
ls not much chance of them getting ahead. 
Actually, this type of program is segregating 
the Indian instead of integrating him. This 
Method breaks down the relocating system 
that is being instituted, thereby defeating 
the program. 

One of the great needs of the Indian is 
Proper education. In fact, many Indian 
People in this area have not had a grade 
School education. Therefore, they are forced 
to work at common labor, Due to the fact 
that there is a large number of Indians in 
South Dakota and more particularly in this 
area, jobs are few even in the areas of com- 
Mon labor. As it has been shown time and 

again, the better educated a person is, 
& better citizen he is and a better degree of 
earning power he has. Therefore, due to 
the fact that Indians are not able to work 

use of lack of jobs, the spare time which 

haye on their hands may get them 
into trouble. Therefore, the people of this 
Organization are fully behind these pro- 
Brams such as relocation and other pro- 
Frams which will further the education of 
the Indian. 

We again submit to you ladies and gentle- 
men, that the Indian people have their 
Problems. However, we are interested in 
helping them. We, therefore, desire that 
You know the truth. We know that no 

can come to these people when one of 
their own. Mr. Robert Burnette, misquotes 
the facts, prefabricates, and uses these tac- 
tles for his own publicity and private pur- 
poses instead of the alleged purpose that he 
ls champion of his people. 

We of this association will welcome any 

vestigation concerning the Indian people 
and more specifically the charges which Mr. 

tte has made to the House Interior 
beommittee on Indian Affairs and any 
Other group to which he has made these 
Statements. We know that you must be ac- 
Juainted with the true facts in order to help 
country, and its citizens—both the white 
8 Red man — thus the reason for this 
x Attached hereto for your information is 

Series of affidavits given by Indian people 
f the State of South Dakota, which will be 
self-explanatory and which will further show 

ur genuine interest in this matter. 
fully submitted. 
R. L. LAPSLEY, 

Chairman, Todd County Taxpayers, 

League, Inc. 

SCHLUETTER, 

Secretary, Todd County Taxpayers 

League, Inc, 
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. “I, Thomas Whiting, Sr., residing at Hid- 
den Timber, County of Todd and State of 
South Dakota after being first duly sworn on 
oath depose and state that I am a registered 
Rosebud Indian; my wife is a white woman; 
I was elected by the Todd County voters to 
serve on the Todd County Road Board for 
three terms, each consisting of 6 years, part 
of the last term which I am now serving; I 
have never been refused any of the consti- 
tutional State rights; that I have had the 
same opportunity as my neighbors and I 
have no knowledge of being treated differ- 
ently from any of my fellow citizens.” 

“I, Henry Haukass, residing at O’Kreek, 
county of Todd and State of South Dakota, 
after being first duly sworn on oath deposes 
and ‘states that I am a registered Rosebud 
Sious Indian; I was elected by the Todd 
County voters to serve on the Todd County 
Independent School Board for a term con- 
sisting of 6 years, part of the term which I 
am now serving; I have never been refused 
any of the constitutional State rights; that 
I have had the same opportunity as my 
neighbors, and that I have no knowledge of 
being treated differently from any of my 
fellow citizens.” 

“I James Didier, residing at Mission, 
county of Todd and State of South Dakota, 
after being first duly sworn on oath, deposes 
and state that I am a registered Rosebud 
Sioux Indian; my wife is a white woman; 
I was appointed by the State as brand in- 
spector for Todd County about 1945 and am 
still acting; I was deputy sheriff for Todd 
County for 9 years, until I resigned in May 
1957; I was on the police force in Mission 
from July 1947 until I resigned January 1, 
1959; I have never been refused the right to 
vote; that the conditions of my employment 
are good, and that I have no knowledge of 
being treated differently from any of my fel- 
low workers.” 

“I, Ben Lundeman, residing at Rapid City, 
S. Dak., county of Pennington and State of 
South Dakota, after being first duly sworn on 
oath, deposes and state that I am a regis- 
tered Rosebud Sioux Indian; that I am now 
retired, employed by city police, and have 
been working there for 22 years; that the 
conditions of my employment are good, and 
that I have no knowledge of being treated 
differently from any of my fellow workers.” 

(Eorron's NoTE.—Mr. Lundeman is now 
retired.) e 


The Individual in America—Let’s Keep 
America Successful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, an essay 
contest on “The Individual in America” 
was recently sponsored by the Quaker 
Oats Co., in St. Joseph, Mo., for high 
school students. 

The winner was Miss Connie Jean Voss, 
a student at Central High School in St. 
Joseph. Her winning essay earned her a 
trip to Washington, D.C., with her 
teacher, Mrs, John Frazier, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the essay by Miss Voss: 

Ler’s Keep AMERICA SUCCESSFUL 

What has made America so successful? 
The answer to this question seems to hinge 
on individual freedom. Rugged individual- 
ism is the signature of our civilization. This 
term has been used by American leaders for 
over & half century in eulogy of those God- 
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fearing men and women of honesty whose 
stamina and character and fearless assertion 
of rights led them to make their own way 
in life. It is they who have born their bur- 
dens and given leadership in their commu-> 
nities. Rugged individualism is indeed a 
distinguishing and enduring quality ever 
found among Americans. It gives lifeblood 
to such basic principles as freedom of speech, 
conscience, press, and equality before the law, 
regardless of race or religion. It contributes 
to the saving of our souls and character from 
the deadening pressure of conformity and 
false ideals. 

Thus, it may be said that individualism 
has played a major part in making our Na- 
tion what it is today. In an attempt to bet- 
ter understand why it has led to the success 
of America, let's examine ft in relation to 
socialism. After a clear explanation of each 
of these theories, we can more easily plunge 
into the effects of each upon the individual. 

In general, individualism is the theory of 
government which favors the noninterfer- 
ence of the State in the affairs of individuals, 
while socialism is a theory of government 
which favors the interference of the State in 
the affairs of individuals. More specifically, 
the economic quintessence of the socialistic 
program is a method of production which 
would introduce a unified organization of na- 
tional labor, on the basis of collective or 
common ownership of the means of produc- 
tion by all members of the society. This 
collective method of production would re- 
move the present competitive system, by 
placing under official administration such de- 
partments of production as can be managed 
collectively, as well as the distribution among 
all of the common produce of all, according 
to the amount and social utility of the pro- 
ductive labor of each. Economic individual- 
ism would then be the system of produc- 
tion by means of private capital (held by 
single persons, firms, corporations, or coop- 
erative associations): this method of pro- 
duction demands a free labor contract, open 
competition, and distribution to individuals. 
The utopia of the individualist is an ap- 
proach to anarchy: the utopia of the So- 
cislist melts into communism. 

As I have just plainly shown, the main 
difference in these two theories Is their 
effect on the role of the individual. Each 
existing government differs from every other 
in the degree to which it intervenes In the 
affairs of individuals. 

This Socialist-Communist idea of from 
each according to his ability to each ac- 
cording to his need definitely discourages 
individual ag veness. The person with 
the ability would feel no necessity to work 
for something that would be taken away 
from him while the person in need would 
be relieved of any incentive to work if he 
would receive what he needed regardless of 
whether he earned it or not. This socialistic 
theory of equality of reward for services 
is denounced by the majority of Americans 
who believe in equality at birth, equality 
before the law, and equality of opportunity, 
It is known that any society to be successful 
must secure the effort and initiative of its 
citizens. Otherwise it will stagnate or de- 
generate. To meet its needs and to advance 
its civilization it must encourage the im- 
pulses which motivate the individual to 
action and achievement. Therefore, any 
workable philosophy of society or frame- 
work of government must take account of. 
the raw materials of human nature, from 
which its motivations or human drives arise, 
if it would build for the betterment of the 
nation, 

It is also important for us to keep in 
mind that socialism advocates government 
intervention in the affairs of individuals. 
Government interference always means 
either violent action or the threat of such 
action. Government is in the last resort 
the employment of armed men, of police- 
men, gendarmes, soldiers, prison guards, and 
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hangmen. The essential feature of govern~ 
ment is the enforcement of its decrees by 
beating, killing, and imprisoning. Those 
who are asking for more government inter- 
ference are asking ultimately for more com- 
pulsion and less freedom. 

Freedom is the most valuable of all human 
possessions, next after life itself. It is more 
valuable, in a manner, than even health. 
No human agency can secure health; but 
good laws, justly administered, can and do 
secure freedom. Freedom, indeed, is almost 
the only thing that law can secure. Law 
cannot secure equality, nor can it secure 
prosperity. In the direction of equality, all 
that law can do is to secure fair play, which 
is equality of rights, but mot equality of 
conditions. In the direction of prosperity, 
all that law can do is to keep the road 
open, That is the quintessence of individ- 
ualism, and it may fairly challenge com- 
parison with that quintessence of socialism. 
Socialism, disguise it how we may, is the 
negation of freedom. This may also be ob- 
served when we stop to think that a planned 
life is not free, Ludwig von Mises states 
it this way, “A man has freedom as far as 
he shapes his life according to his own 
plans. A man whose fate is determined by 
the plans of a superior authority * * * is 
not free.” Socialism definitely employs au- 
thoritarians, or persons in command of the 
instruments of compulsion. 

As a result of little or no freedom and lack 
of incentive under socialism, the individual 
suffers greatly. Living standards are much 
lower, prices are sky high, and life is miser- 
able for the majority of them. This results 
because socialism aims at economic goals and 
ignores individual personality. They, how- 
ever, must not be aware of that, “Only per- 
sonality can create wealth, but wealth can- 
not create personalities.” 

America, on the other hand, has stressed 
freedom of the individual and considers him 
an important link in the chain of its great 
democracy. He is not just one of the masses 
but somebody important to the survival of 
the Nation. 

Instincts, character, and the divine spark 
in the human soul are the property alone of 
the individual. There can be no human 
thought, no impulse to action, which does 
not arise from the individual. A free people 
maintain as many potential centers of enter- 
prise, leadership, and intellectual and spir- 
itual progress as there are individuals. We 
might as well talk of abolishing the sun's 
Trays if we would secure our food, as to talk 
of abolishing individualism as a basis of suc- 
cessful society. It can well be said that it 
is what made America so successful. 

Today, the problem that confronts us is 
keeping the spirit of individualism alive. To 
throw away what our forefathers fought and 
died for would be a catastrophe. They 
planned the Consiitution so carefully to make 
sure it wouldn’t interfere with individual 
freedom. To make doubly sure, they added 
the Bill of Rights which lists certain personal 
freedoms that the Government cannot in- 
fringe on. To give two examples, amend- 
ments 9 and 10 state respectively, The 
enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parge others retained by the people” and 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively. or to the people“ We cannot 
let the spirit that caused this great docu- 
ment to be written fade away. Most of us 
Americans believe this strongly but still our 
spirit of individualism is slowly dying. I 
don't believe we are fully aware of what is 
happening. On the whole, we claim to sup- 
port individualism. Yet we clamor for Gov- 
ernment price controls, Government housing, 
social security, agricultural control, and 
many other similar plans, All such plans 
are steps In the enslayement of individuals, 
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even though they voluntarily vote to surren- 
der their responsibilities and freedom to the 
State. Our heritage is being lost more 
through weakness than through deliberate 
design. The Bill of Rights still shines in all 
its splendor, but many of us are looking 
in another direction. Many of us are drifting 
back to that old concept of government that 
our forefathers feared and rejected. Many of 
us are now looking to government for se- 
curity. Many of us are no longer willing to 
accept individual responsibility for our wel- 
fare. Yet personal freedom cannot exist 
without individual responsibility. 

We, the American people, should con- 
stantly guard against letting our Nation 
swing toward socialism. The spirit of mdi- 
vidualism caused America to be founded and 
has marked our success. We must preserve 
our precious individual freedom and to do 
so we must be responsible citizens fully 
aware of our country's condition and not 
ignorant of what's happening. Let's not be 
just one of the masses. Let's be individuals 
who are proud of our country and its glo- 
rious heritage. Let's keep America success- 
ful. The only way is to keep the flame of 
individualism forever burning. 


Our Liberties Versus Our Responsibilities 
in a Free Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record and include therein an essay 
written by Carolyn Tipton, 2541 Casey 
Drive, Springfield, Ohio, a junior in the 
Springfield High School, on the subject 
of “Our Liberties Versus Our Responsi- 
bilities in a Free Society.” This essay 
was a winner in the statewide American 
Legion essay contest in Ohio; and, as a 
result, Miss Tiptor was 1 of 12 such essay 
contest winners honored by the Ohio 
delegation in the Congress at a luncheon 
held here in Washington on April 21. I 
am sure the House of Representatives 
will join with me in congratulating Miss 
Tipton on her excellent essay, which is 
as follows: 

Our LIBERTIES Versus Our RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN A Free SOCIETY 
(By Carolyn Tipton) 

Hello. My name is Liberty and I would 
like to tell you a story about me. This is 
my life. I have always been present and 
I always shall be, from the time the first 
man drew in his first breath even until the 
last man forces out his last. You see, I am 
a vital part of man, as vital as his heart. 
Man could not exist without me; yet, as you 
will later see, I can be his destruction. I 
can fiourish in any climate, in any country, 
and among any race for I cannot feel dif- 
ferences in weather conditions, I am not 
impressed by names of nations, and I do not 
prefer one color to another. Although I am 
an unprejudiced soul, I am strong in few 
places. I am most prevalent in one place, 
my shrine, the United States. 

It has commonly been said that there are 
two sides to everything, and I am no excep- 
tion to that statement. My second side is 
unfairly thought of by many people as my 
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dark side, this dark side being my shadow. 
Responsibility. In many ways Responsibility 
is my shadow; still, in other ways I am its. 
It is true that without me Responsibility 
could not be; however, it must never be for- 
gotten that without responsibility I could 
not long endure. People praise me but curse 
my shadow. Can they not see that we are 
one; each dependent on the other for an 
assurance of existence? 

Many citizens of the United States boast 
of their great freedom of voting, a chance to 
elect the candidate who they think will fill 
the qualifications of a certain office best. 
Yet, how many of these boastful citizens 
ignore my shadow when election time ap- 
proaches? The number is startling when one 
stops to consider what might happen. Most 
of these people who fail to perform their 
voting responsibilities feel that just one vote 
will not change the outcome of the election. 
However, what they do not conceive is that 
if everyone felt as they did, soon there would 
be no chance to exercise such a wonderful 
freedom, for it could not exist. Negligence 
on the part of the public allows the wrong 
men to obtain recognition in the Govern- 
ment. Could not these men take the long 
ago fought for freedoms away from them? 

The United States is known for her many 
public schools, libraries, parks, and roads. 
The citizens are proud of these public facil- 
ities and institutions; yet, they are reluctant 
to assume the responsibility of supporting 
them by paying taxes. My shadow, accom- 
panied by a rare assortment of yulgar words, 
is thrown into a corner while these same 
proud citizens are driving on tax-supported 
roads, sending their children to public 
schools, and taking advantage of other com- 
paratively free privileges. Don't they under- 
stand that without tax money the rich would 
be the only ones to enjoy such luxuries? 

I haye told you only a fragment of the 
possibilities to be obtained through me and 
my shadow. Now I hope all can see that I 
alone could destroy myself and mankind 
along with me. My shadow serves as a weight 
to tie me down to earth. No matter how high 


‘I jump to escape, responsibility is still on 


the earth pulling me back like a magnet. 
Any generation may decide to disregard my 
shadow; however, they may well be the last 
to have the chance to make any decision. 


Atlantic Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
Joseph Alsop’s column in the Washing- 
ton Post, April 17, has a striking state- 
ment of a disturbing fact: 

Ideas, at bottom, are what make an era; 
and the dearth of seminal and fresh ideas 
in these last years has become downright 
frightening. 


Senator THEODORE F. Green—Senate 
Calendar No. 1499, Report No. 1470, 
85th Congress, 2d session, p. 3—when he 
was chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, pointed out a pos- 
sible source of new ideas: 

All wisdom does not lie in government, 
and it is worthwhile to stimulate efforts to 
bring private talents to bear on the complex 
problems which confront NATO, 


I am quoting these two statements, 
one exclaiming about the great need for 
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new ideas and the other pointing to a 
Possible source of them, in order to call 
attention to a resolution already before 
Congress that has for its purpose an 
exhaustive exploration for new ideas to 
achieve Atlantic unity; and to do this 
on the unexplored level of private talent. 
This is Senate Concurrent Resolution 17, 
House Concurrent Resolution 107-108. 
I commend it earnestly. 

Instead of bemoaning the lack of new 
ideas, we should put through this reso- 
lution without delay, in order to get to- 
gether at the earliest possible moment a 
group of NATO's outstanding private 
Citizens, so that when the brief Atlantic 
Congress which meets next month has 
adjourned, some exhaustive examination 
of the problems can be made, in the 
hope that they will come up with some- 
thing not only new but practical to in- 
Crease western unity and invigorate 
Western policy. 

The Alsop article follows: 

Tur OLD Men Go 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Within a short fortnight, Konrad Adenauer 
has accepted transfer from the chancellor- 
Ship to the persidency of West Germany; 
and John Foster Dulles illness has at length 
driven him to lay down the office of Secre- 

of State of the United States. 

Dulles resignation, climaxing an 
display of stoic fortitude, coming 
at a desperately critical moment in our af- 
fairs, is a deeply poignant episode. The most 
Ordinary human sympathy compels one to 
wish that this astonishing old man might 

have achieved his grimly pursued aim. 

It was a modest aim, after all. It was no 
More.than to hang on, still in harness, still 
Pulling the coach, until the West had turned 
the Berlin corner. Man's fate is often cruel, 
but it seemed extra cruel, somehow, that 
the few months of extra time that Dulles 
Wanted so badly—that he bore such st fering 
to gain—were not in the end granted to 
him, By the same token, it is a great mis- 
ortune for the western allies. 

Por the short run, in truth, the loss of 
Dulles means the loss of the greatest single 
Clement of strength in the Eisenhower ad- 
Ministration and the departure from the 
Stage of the one western leader whose knowl- 
edge and nuthority could not be challenged, 
eren by his most bitter enemies. Viewed 
in a longer perspective, however, the depar- 
ture of Dulles has another meaning, directly 
linked to the meaning of Adenauer's in- 
tended half-retirement, 

These two great changes in the West's 
leadership mean the beginning of the end 
Of a whole era. Dulles and Adenauer, like 

nhower and Macmillan and De Gaulle, 
Were old enough to experience the first World 
ar, not as mere boys, but as grown men. 
es, who rose in the world more rapidly 
the others, was even a fairly significant 
Junior member of the cast in the drama at 
Versailles. The present ear's tone has been 
Set, Its outlook has been determined, its 
leadership has been provided by these and 
Other men who saw the first war, made their 
Careers in the interwar years, and reached 
oe positions as a result of the second 


That is 
will 
p 


the era which is now ending. It 
come to its real close, for all practical 
d , When Dwight D. Eisenhower steps 
re wi from the Presidency. In many re- 
Pects, it has been a great and fruitful era, 
Particularly marked by a total revolution 
n the relations between the United States 
and the rest of the world. But a new era 
been long overdue, nonetheless. 
k Ideas, at bottom, are what make an era: 
Rd the dearth of seminal and fresh ideas 
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in these last years has become downright 
frightening. In our domesti¢ politics, the 
conservatives will sound like parodies of 
Herbert Hoover, while the leftwingers are 
still pale and timorous imitations of Frank- 
line Roosevelt. In foreign affairs, the great 
innovations were made after the war ended; 
but the first Truman administration was 
the cutoff point. NATO, for which the keel 
was laid in 1948, was the last big ship to go 
down the long abandoned ways. 

The second Truman administration was 
wholly barren of fruitful new departures (for 
the brave response to the challenge in Ko- 
rea, though admirable in itself was only a 
decision to cope with a disaster which had 
been invited by the preceding Truman-Louis 
Johnson disarmament program). Under 
Eisenhower, despite the talk of a dynamic 
new foreign policy, the barrenness continued. 
With all his stature and energy and angry 
determination to hold the line for free- 
dom, John Foster Dulles offered no fruitful 
new inventions—for there was nothing novel 
in such devices as SEATO, which mimicked 
NATO, but lacked NATO's substance. 

Time did not stand still after 1948, how- 
ever. On the contrary, the last decade has 
witnessed a gigantic upset of the world 
balance of power, owing to the Soviet 
Union's military and economy growth. It 
has witnessed, too, a long series of upheavals 
in the ex-colonial areas like the Middle East, 
on which the Western Allies are still heavily 
d2pendent. Yet no reasonably safe and sure 
and reliable way of coping with either of 
these huge and ominous processes has even 
been suggeted by any of the existing Western 
leaders. 

In short, Secretary Dulles carried on a 
holding operation, not always successfully 
but with great courage and self-sacrfice. It 
is downright tragic that he should be re- 
moved from the scene at the very moment 
when the need is greatest for his special 
talent and his unusual strength of character. 
But the need is also great for fresh ideas 
that are always born when a new era starts, 
under the auspices of new men with fresh 
outlooks. 


Panama Canal: Part of Communist 
Drive for Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in previous 
addresses to the House, I have covered 
at considerable length the vital question 
of control and jurisdiction of the Pana- 
ma Canal, which since 1956 has gradu- 
ally mounted in gravity. It was early 
apparent that the situation in Panama 
was not isolated but hemispheric in 
scope. The subsequent unfolding of 
events affecting the canal has more than 
justified my fears, and the end is not 
vet. 

Already the forces of international 
communism have become intrenched in 
Cuba and Venezuela both flank on the 
Atlantic approaches to the Panama 
Canal. These forces are now converging 
on the isthmus in furtherance of their 
long-range plan, with repeated evidences 
of revolutionary activity in Panama. 

Thus, it was with great interest that 
I read in the Chicago Sunday Tribune 
of April 12, 1959, a most informative 
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news story on the Communist drive for 
Latin America, by Jules Dubois, whose 
wide travels in Latin America, long resi- 
dence in Panama, and service in the Pan- 
ama Canal Department of the U.S. Army 
in World War II enable him to write 
from extensive observation. 

The indicated news story, which fol- 
lows, is commended for reading by all 
concerned with the problem of U.S. 
security: 

Reps STEP Up Drive ron LATIN AMERICA— 
Goat or KREMLIN Nor CHANGED, Sars 
DuBoIs 

(By Jules Dubois) 


Havana, CUBA, April 11—The advances 
which the Communists are now trying to 
make in Cuba bring into focus once again 
the fact that the plans of the Kremlin to 
dominate Latin America never have changed. 

The objectives of the Soviet Union with 
regard to Latin America are clear cut. When 
the leaders of the Kremlin consolidated their 
hold after the Russian revolution, they in- 
cluded, in the early twenties, the subversion 
of Latin America as an integral part of the 
global master plan of the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

The spitting and stone-throwing incidents 
against Vice President Nrxon in Peru and 
Venezuela last year were inspired, organized, 
and directed by the Communists. 


WORSE THAN NAZI PERIL N 


The Soviet shadow over the Americas Is a 
much more serious menace than the threat 
offered by the Nazis before and during World 
War II in the same area. The Nazi ideology 
was the fruit of the German agents and their 
satellite nationals in the Latin American 
nations. Not too many of the native Latin 
Americans fell for it. 

The Kremin, on the other hand, counts 
on a far more potent and dangerous fifth 
column. The Communists and fellow trav- 
elers in Latin America are nationals of those 
republics and, as such, enjoy considerably 
more freedom of action as they perform their 
roles of traitors to their countries and reserve 
their first and only loyalty for the Soviet 
Union. 


WOULD UNDERMINE UNITED STATES 


The immediate goal of the Communists, 
acting under directives from Moscow, is to 
undermine and destroy the prestige and lead- 
ership of the United States in Latin Amer- 
ica. The ultimate goal is to convert the 
republics south of the Rio Grande and of 
the Florida keys into Red dictatorships. 

To achieve the immediate objective, the 
Communists successfully directed campaigns 
to deny to the United States bases required 
for the defense of the Panama Canal. This 
has been done through the stimulation of 
nationalistic movements to defend the “sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity" of the 
country. 

SEEK TREATY REJECTION 

The Communists whip up patriotic, na- 
-tionalistic sentiment against commitments 
to cooperate with the United States in con- 
tinental defense in accordance with existing 
treaties. 

They infiltrate, control, and agitate in 
labor movements, student movements, the 
universities, the high schools, the arts and 
letters, and in all mass media of commu- 
nications. 

They strive: to gain Influence In govern- 
ment through so-called “national demo- 
cratic” or “national unity“ fronts and 
through the election of candidates accept- 
able to, and willing to support the party 
strategy. i 

Thus, without any of their party members 
obviously appearing on the surface, the Com- 
munists gain a most influential voice, not 
only in the dictation of foreign and domestic 
policy, but especially in negotiations with 
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the United States over delicate matters of 
continental defense. 5 
ALWAYS CENTRAL CONTROL 

To achieve the ultimate objective, the 
Communists work hand in glove with the 
executors of the immediate goal. There is 
central direction at all times. 

A chain of operating bases contiguous to 
the United States and to American interests 
has been established by the Communists. 
These are located in Cuba, Mexico, Guate- 

mala, Honduras, Costa Rica, Panama, Vene- 
zuela, and in Martinique in the French West 
Indies. 

Important centers of Communist opera- 
tions and agitation are located in Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Chile, and other gains have 
been made in Bolivia and Peru, 

Numbers mean nothing in the strategy of 
Communist master plans. Results are what 
count, and vociferous, militant minority 
usually provides enough Red fire to produce 
a telling impact. 

THRIVE UNDER. DICTATORS 


Communism has thrived under dictator- 
ships in Latin America. The drama of des- 
perdtion under dictatorship in some of the 
countries, notably Venezuela, drove the non- 
Communist, harassed, and oppressed oppo- 
sition into an unholy alliance with the Reds 
in order to depose the tyrant, Gen. Marcos 
Perez Jimenez. 

The Communists were most vocal and ac- 
tive in the Venezuelan presidential election 
campaign that ended last December. The 
candidate they endorsed, Rear Adm. Wolf- 
gang Larrazabal, was defeated by Romulo 
Betancourt, who divorced himself from 
communism more than 20 years ago. 

The Kremlin today is giving a higher 
priority to the cultivation of communism in 
Latin America than ever before. There is a 
noticeable increase in total Communist ac- 
tivity such as propaganda, political and labor 
agitation, economic infiltration, foreign 
language broadcasts, cultural operations, and 
labor, student, and cultural exchange. 


THREE PRIMARY TARGETS 


Three areas are listed at this moment as 
primary targets by Moscow. These are Cuba, 
the Panama Canal, and Venezuela. 

Cuba, because it lies only 90 miles from 
the United States and depends on our coun- 
try for most of its income through purchase 
of its sugar crop, has long been ticketed 
as the fulcrum for operations in the Carib- 
bean, 

Our large naval base at Guantanamo Bay, 
near the southeastern tip of Oriente Prov- 
ince, ls a communist target. A campaign 
may be expected to be waged to urge Premier 
Fidel Castro to denounce the basic treaty 
which grants us the rights to that base In 
perpetuity. 

RED LEADER IN MOSCOW 


Juan Marinello, president of the Cuban 
Communist Party—which uses the name 
Partido Socialista Popular— is in Moscow re- 
ceiving the latest orders from the Kremlin. 
It is reported that the entire Cuban Red 
command will be shaken up and younger 
men will take over, 

Castro has said he is not going to perse- 
cute the Communists. Some of his under- 
lings have been persecuting anti-Commu- 
nists. The Cuban people would like to hear 
assurances from him that that practice will 
stop. 

A rising star in the Cuban Communist 
fold, Alfredo Guevara, has been appointed 
director of the newly organized government- 
sponsored motion picture institute. As such 
he will have sole supervision over the pro- 
duction of motion pictures in the island and 
it is not yet known whether this will include 
television films. 


CANAL DEFENSE HURT 


The Panama Canal, despite the space age, 
nuclear submarines, and giant cargo air- 
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craft, continues to be a vital link in our na- 
tional defense. It is almost totally defense- 
less, thanks to agitation germinated by the 
Communists in 1946 and 1947. This helped 
to mobilize public opinion in Panama and 
prompted the rejection of a postwar de- 
fense pact with the United States by a 
unanimous vote of the national assembly. 

When Panama was not invited to the Suez 
Users Association conference in London in 
1956, both Nationalists and Communist sec- 
tors stirred up anti-American sentiment anew 
on the banks of the canal, The cry arose for 
the internationalization, or inter-American- 
ization, of the Panama Canal. 

NO STUDENT PRANK 

It was no mere student prank when 75 
Panama flags were planted last May 2 by 
university students inside the U.S. Canal 
Zone in a maneuver that caught both the 
American Embassy in Panama City and the 
Officials in the zone by surprise. The unl- 
versity students called their maneuver Op- 
eration Sovereignty. 

Venezuela is a prime target because of the 
more than $3 billion in American invest- 
ments there, most of it in the prolific oil- 
fields and mountains of iron ore. 

Mexico, whose thriving economy under the 
capitalist system cannot be tolerated by the 
Communists, is a principal secondary target. 
The Communists have been trying to cripple 
the economy of that country through par- 
alyzing railroad and other strikes. 


PARTY LEGAL IN MEXICO 


Mexico Is one of the few countries in Latin 
America in which the Communist Party is 
legal. The others are Cuba, Venezuela, Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, and Ecuador. 

The Communists retain their alliance with 
the Peronists in Argentina, a situation that 
obtained throughout the rule of the exdic- 
tator, Juan Peron. They are making a bid 
to overthrow President Arturo Frondizi, 
whom they backed in the presidential cam- 
paign last year. 

Because of the Communist-Peronist alli- 
ance, Frondizi has been forced to govern 
under a state of siege since last November. 
Recently, organized mobs of Reds and Peron- 
ists turned downtown Buenos Aires into a 
battlefield as they burned transportation, 
destroyed stores and fought the police. 


CONGRESS BARES ADVANCES 


The advances made by communism in 
Latin America were reflected by the attend- 
ance ot 158 delegates at the third Latin 
American Communist Congress held in Mos- 
cow in October 1957. There were only two 
countries which had no delegates there. 
These were El Salvador and the Dominican 
Republic. 

This does not mean that there are no 
Communists in either country, Apparently 
Moscow’ was not interested in their attend- 
ance, else ways and means would have been 
found to get them there. 

The delegates from the other 18 coun- 
tries were as follows: Argentina, 16; Cuba, 
11; Brazil, 39; Chile, 21; Bolivia, 9; Peru, 
6; Uruguay, 6; Colombia, 5; Costa Rica, 5; 
Guatemala, 5; Mexico, 22; Ecuador, 4; Ven- 
ezuela, 2; Honduras, 2; Panama, 2; Haiti, 
1 Nicaragua, 1; Paraguay, 1. 

TO CONTINUE POLICY 


That congress decided to continue the 
policy of autonomous action by the Com- 
munist Parties in Latin America but ordered 
them to remain subservient to the Commu- 
nist Party of the U.S.S.R. 

The delegates were instructed to accentu- 
ate the nationalist problems within their 
countries to foster the impression they are 
sincere patriots. 

They were also instructed to make a con- 
certed drive to enlist the youth into the 
party and to adopt the following strategy 
and tactics: 

Communists should work covertly, infil- 
trating into all the democratic organizations, 
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advocating national unity fronts without 
Communist colors or Soviet names; sabotage 
the national economy by affecting the com- 
mercial and industrial lives of the people; 
step up the campaigns against the policy of 
the United States and prepare the mentality 
of the people for the world revolution; all 
Communist parties shall be completely sub- 
servient to the U.S.S.R., and take orders only 
from the Kremlin. 
ONE MODERATION ORDER © 


The delegates were ordered to moderate 
their battle against capitalism in general, 
but to attack the North American trusts and 
to build increasing resistance against the 
United States, its policy, its economic, cul- 
tural, and social intervention. 

“National fronts will have to be formed 
with the purpose of supporting the sectors 
most hostile to the United States,” the direc- 
tive to the delegates emphasized. 

It is that hostility against the United 
States which the Communists are trying to 
keep alive in Cuba as an aftermath of the 
anti-American resentment that was built up 
because of our military aid to the ex-dicta- 
tor, Fulgencio Batista, during the civil war. 


Our Economy and the Unemployed Need 
Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
the Wall Street Journal of Monday, April 
20, 1959, reported that in March 1959 
American industry produced at the rec- 
ord rate of 147 percent of the 1947-49 
production—slightly higher than pro- 
duction 2 years ago, March 1957. This 
sounds like a record of economic recovery 
until you read further: This March— 
with higher production—we had 1,460,- 
000 more people unemployed than we did 
2 years ago. 

In manufacturing, alone, we produce 
more goods with 1 million fewer workers. 
Inside these figures is the fact that 
periods of unemployment for individual 
workers are longer and exhaustions of 
unemployment compensation are run- 
ning at record rates. And because our 
Federal-State unemployment system is 
out of date, only about one-fourth of the 
wage loss from unemployment is restored 
to the unemployed and to the communi- 
ties they live in. b 

Mr. Speaker, much of the work of this 
Congress must be addressed to the solu- 
tion of the basic problem of expanding 
our rate of economic growth and to put 
America’s manpower and factories back 
to work and to keep them at work. 

One important piece of work we can 
do toward this end is to set Federal 
standards of duration, benefit level, and 
coverage in our unemployment compen- 
sation system to reduce the economic de- 
terioration which results from unem- 
ployment. 

I submit for the Recorp this enlight- 
ening appraisal of current trends in busi- 
ness and finance from the Wall Street 
Journal, which gives stark economic 
facts and analysis which again remind 
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us of our grave responsibilities to the 
economic future of the Nation: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 20, 1959] 


APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 
(By George Shea) 

Publication of the figures for March on 
industrial production and total employment 
in the United States points up a lagging 
trend in employment. But a study of popu- 
lation trends suggests that, while the lag may 
continue this year and possibly next, there 
are forces which over a period of years will 
tend to offset it. 

The two figures that look worst In rela- 
tion to the state of general business are 
nationwide unemployment and the total of 
Jobs in manufacturing, Industrial produc- 
tion in March, as announced just a few days 
ago, was at a new record high of 147 percent 
Of 1947-49, the previous top having been 146 
in February 2 years ago. Since we're talking 
about employment, which varies with the 
Season as well as with production rates, let's 
Compare the latest March figures with those 
for March 1957, when output was almost as 
high, at 145. 

Today unemployment is 4,360,000, com- 
Dared with 2.900.000, 2 years ago, even 
though production is now higher. In manu- 
facturing, which accounts for by far the 
Greater part of industrial production, jobs 
are down to 15.9 million from 16.9 million 
2 years ago. 

Nationwide job figures are more encour- 

The total is at 63.8 million or prac- 
tically as large as the 63.9 million of just 2 
Years ago. The reason why it shows up so 
Well in the face of the decline of 1 million 
in manufacturing jobs is that service occu- 
Pations, including Government jobs, have 
e more numerous and have taken up 
the slack. And the reason unemployment 
up so badly even though jobs are 
Nearly as high as 2 years ago, is that there 
More people in the Nation, espe- 
Clally more people of working age. The 
Civilian labor force is up to 68.2 miilion from 
66.7 million 2 years ago. 

As for the decline in manufacturing jobs, 

it is simply a result of increased efficiency, 

ufacturing production, a component of 

T industrial output, is actually up a bit 

More from 2 years ago that the total, at 150 

Percent of 1947-49 against 147 in March 1957. 

5 is being produce with 1 millfon fewer 
ers. 


Within these figures, furthermore, lies a 
hint that more of the same may be expected 
Production rises further. The sector of 
industry which seems to hold greater possi- 
ty of increased output than any other is 
Plant and equipment spending. Its 1959 
Tate seems so far to be between $31 billion 
and $32 billion, a very small gain over the 
1958 recession rate of $30.5 billion, and well 
below 1957's record total of $37 billion. This 
Particular lag is refiected also in the com- 
Ponent of the production index that covers 
manufacture of durable goods; at 160 percent 
Of 1947-49 in March it was 3 points lower 
2 years azo. 
Obviously, if plant and equipment apend- 
» and the durable manufacturing sector 
lly, forges ahead later this year and 
next year, employment will increase, How- 
ever, if this group of industries repeats the 
experience of the rest of the industry and 
1 Produces more per worker, the increase 
n employment will continue to be slower 
gains in output. 
5 question that these facta ralse is 
hether similar trends may be expected in 
longer future, with a growing unemploy- 
Ment problem facing the Nation for many 
ak to come even if business and produc- 
win continue to rise to new highs. Some- 
ae t the same thing took place immediately 
ter the 1953-54 recession, 
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The 1953 high in industrial production was 
137 percent of 1947-49, reached in May. 
After the recession, the index recovered to 
higher than that level as early as 2 years 
later, with a May 1955 figure of 138. But 
employment in manufacturing industries 
never recovered the September 1953 high of 
175 million. The largest figure it reached 
following the 1954 recession was 17.2 million 
late in 1956. 

Unemployment, similarly, has never re- 
covered the lowest figure of 1953, which was 
1.2 million in August. Best since then: 1.9 
millon in October 1956. 

However, trends in population promise to 
work towards a slow improvement in this 
situation. While the birth rate has slipped 
a little from the levels reached in the mid- 
dle 1950's, it is still high by comparison 
with the rates of the last 30 years. At the 
same time, the long-time trend for people 
to live longer is continuing, as a result of 
improving health conditions. The result is 
that the proportion of the very young and 
the old in the population is growing; and by 
the same token the proportion of workers 
is falling even though the number of work- 
ers rises. 

In 1950 the proportion of youngsters under 
20 and oldsters over 65 was 42 percent of 
the population. In 1955 the proportion was 
up to almost 45 percent and in 1960 it 
promises to be around 47 percent with fur- 
ther increases towards almost 50 percent 
indicated in the subsequent years to 1965. 
Thus the number of consumers who don't 
produce increases in relation to the number 
of producers, which means an increasing 
call on the efforts of the producers. 

It is true that unemployment has tended 
to grow since 1960 in spite of this popula- 
tion shift. And it is impossible to calculate 
which of the two forces—increhsing efficiency 
and a rising proportion of nonproducers— 
will overcome the other in the years to come, 

But it is clear that the solution to the 
problem of unemployment Is an expanding 
economy. And it is also inevitably true that 
an expanding economy requires growing 
efficiency. So, while unemployment may well 
continue to exist and demand solution for 
political as well as humanitarian reasons, 
as long as it takes the form it has in the 
majority of recent years—a lag in jobs be- 
hind production gains—it will not be an 
economic threat but rather a reflection of 
basic economic health. 


Cloistered Scholarship Has Limited Value 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, a recent editorial in the Florida 
Times-Union entitled “Cloistered Schol- 
arship Has Limited Value,” does a dual 
job of admirably praising the outstand- 
ing president of Jacksonville University, 
Dr. Franklyn A. Johnson, while at the 
same time pointing up the subject of the 
general need for emphasis upon utility 
in scholarship. It is true that there are 
some values in academic studies unre- 
lated to observable, practical considera- 
tions, but in the long pull the studies 
which generally have the most value to 
the individual and society are those 
which are practical in nature and those 
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which assist human beings along the 
slow but sure progress to higher levels 
of attainment. I am very happy indeed 
that Jacksonville University has at its 
head a man who is not only a scholar, 
but also a very practical and human in- 
dividual. I include here the editorial 
referred to: 


CLOISTERED SCHOLARSHIP Has LIMITED 
VALUE 


An academic administrator who is a 
scholar is getting to be a rare person, and a 
scholar with practical experience in his 
area of concern may be rarer still. 

But Dr. Franklyn A. Johnson, president of 
Jacksonville University, seems to refute the 
trend in both Instances. He has found time 
to author two books, the second of which, 
“Defense by Committee," is slated for pub- 
lication this epring by the Oxford Univer- 
3 of England, a recommendation in 

The book deals with the role of British 
foreign and military policymaking of the 
Committee of Imperial Defense. Since our 
National Security Council, Department of 
Defense and Joint Chiefs of Staff are pat- 
terned after the British system, it can help 
our understanding of our own military setup 
by having some acquaintance with its model. 

Dr. Johnson’s own military experience 
adds weight to his findings and arguments. 
It’s more than an academic matter with him, 
for he has had to wrestle with military 
problems personally. He came out of World 
War II with a distinguished combat record, 
including being wounded three times. 

Too often scholarship is not backed up 
with frontline experience, be it in fhe arts 
of war, politics, economics, or what-have- 
you. Scholarship divorced from reality has 
limited value. 

Ideas can look so good on paper, be co- 
gently advanced in well-turned phrases and 
still not be feasible, when they have not 
been tempered by some practical experience 
by their author. 

We certainly need an endless stream of 
scholarship and research on the problems 
that beset us today, particularly to this one 
that Dr. Johnson adresses himself to in his 
book, the challenge of huge military estab- 
lishments to popular democracy. 

We must examine the extent that the 
military is shaping our thinking and our 
lives today. We must think about what un- 
necessary restraints a bickering democracy 
places on the agency entrusted with de- 
fending us against those who would destroy 
our way of life. 

Are we less free than our forefathers be- 
cause of the rise of militarism? How much 
freedom must we sacrifice in order to sur- 
vive? 

It seems that these vital issues in all their 
complexity will be more fully and fairly 
presented by a person of versatile experience 
and scholarship, as is represented by the 
author of this book. 


Dulles: A Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


O: 
HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 
OF MICHIGAN 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to 
include an editorial from the Grand 
Haven (Mich.) Daily Tribune of April 
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17, 1959, entitled, “Dulles: A Great 
American,” Mr. Almon W. McCall is 
the editor of this Ottawa County news- 
paper, and I am sure that his comments 
express the sentiments of all Americans 
at the loss of Secretary Dulles’ services. 
The editorial follows: 
DULLES: A GREAT AMERICAN 


Sincerity is one of the highest human 
yirtues. Devotion to a good cause is an- 
other. John Foster Dulles possessed both of 
these qualities to a generous degree. 

The disease that forced Secretary of State 
Dulles to resign may also prove fatal to him 
in a matter of weeks or months. Thus ina 
sense his retirement as Secretary of State 
has produced his “obituary” while he is still 
living. 

History marches into the future with 
seeming indifference to the suffering of the 
individuals who make it. Secretary Dulles 
may find little comfort in the fac“ that while 
he is being praised by free people every- 
where, he is fighting a painful battle against 
cancer. Words of sympathy help. But they 
do not compensate for the grim toll exacted 
by a leading killer. 

Perhaps no man in history has covered the 
mileage which John Dulles has his credit 
in troubleshooting by all kinds of transporta- 
tion all over the globe. 

A few months ago there was some dissatls- 
faction with the Dulles brand of diplomacy. 
He seemed to be fighting a losing battle 
against a ruthless enemy that kicked up 
littie rows and stole additional acres of 
territory. 

All that has changed now. Dulles may 
have been inconsistent but he more than 
made up for this failing by a willingness to 
meet any friend, and even the Communists, 
halfway. 

More than anything, he sold the idea that 
Americans want peace. At the same time 
he convinced a doubting world that Amer- 
fcans would also fight if sufficiently pro- 
voked—and if endangered would use all the 
weapons at their command to turn back the 
enemy. This was his version of the soft 
- voice and the big stick. 

There probably has never been a diplomat 
like Dulles. Some are more suave, others are 
more gifted in diplomatic doubletalk. 
Others may be more consistent and sure of 
themselves. But none ever worked so hard. 
And few could have done a better job in 
keeping the world from blowing up in its 
present state of tensions. 

John Foster Dulles is not indispensable. 
But he is being forced to the sidelines when 
the ticklish Berlin crisis could still erupt into 
something serious. While it is wise that he 
retires at this time, it places a heavy respon- 
sibility on President Eisenhower in picking 
his successor, 

Millions of us may owe our very lives to the 
man who felt that he owed more to his 
country than his personal health. God spare 
him undue suffering in his ordeal. 


What “Unemployed” Really Means 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 
Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article appears in the current 
issue of U.S. News & World Report and 


does much to explain why Walter Reu- 
ther’s much-heralded “unemployment 
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march” was such a dismal flop. Under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec-* 


orp, I include this article for the benefit 
of my colleagues: 
Wat “UNEMPLOYED” REALLY MEANS 

Take a closer look at “the 44 million 
unemployed.” 

You'll find surprises, Only about 1 million 
represent families whose sole breadwinner 
is out of work. 

Others listed as jobless include workers 
shifting to new jobs, the temporarily laid 
off, the sick. 

These are just a few of the facts that 
figures alone don't tell about unemployment 
now. 

When you read that nearly 4.4 million 
workers in this country are unemployed, 
the question raised is this: What does un- 
employed” really mean? 

Are 44 million people walking the streets, 
destitute, looking for work? Are these mil- 
lions as badly off as the unemployed of the 
early 1930's, living in families where there 
is no breadwinner and no income? 

Start digging for answers and you find 
many things. You discover, first of all, that 
even in the best of times 3 million persons or 
s0 are classed as unemployed. These in- 
clude people who are shifting from one job 
to another and are temporarily without in- 
come. They include young persons looking 
for work for the first time. They include 
workers Inid off, but expecting to be rehired 
within 30 days. They include the tempo- 
rarily sick and a considerable number of 
people who could be called “unemploy- 
ables'’—alcoholics, handicapped persons, 
those untrained for any kind of work. 

So there are about 1.4 million people out 
of work now, over and above the number that 
would normally be classified as unemployed. 

LOTS OF JOBS 


You also find that, in March 63,8 million 
people had jobs. That was an increase of 1.1 
million workers over February and a gain of 
1.5 million over March 1958. Actually, em- 
ployment now Is almost as high as it ever was. 

Does this mean that unemployment is not 
scrious? f 

Being out of work is always serious for 
those who are unemployed. But the figures 
suggest that unemployment is not now a 
major national problem: calling for a crash 
program to create jobs. 

Actually, just what is an unemployed per- 
son? 

By official definition, anyone over the age 
of 14 who is looking for a Job and cannot 
find one is counted as unemployed. That 
includes a wife who would like to earn a 
little money, even though her husband is em- 
ployed. It includes students and young peo- 
ple looking for temporary Jobs. It counts re- 
tired people with pensions who would like 
to add to their incomes. It even includes a 
farmer who may be looking for an off-farm 
job to add to his earnings. 

How are the unemployed counted? 

The unemployed are estimated through 
samples taken each month by the Census 
Bureau. The sampling covers 330 areas em- 
bracing each State and the District of Co- 
lumbla. Approximately 35,000 households 
are checked each month. Statisticians be- 
leve that estimates of unemployment are 
accurate to within 100,000. 

Are most of the unemployed destitute? 

By no means. For example, among the 
total number of unemployed, 1.7 million are 
married men who are heads of families. In 
these families are 500,000 working wives and 
200,000 sons or daughters who have jobs. 
That leaves about 1 million families without 
a breadwinner—less than 25 percent of the 
total unemployed, 

Then some people counted as unemployed 
still have incomes? 
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Probably most of them have incomes. An 
unemployed father, for example, may be 
drawing $30 a week in unemployment bene- 
fits, and his wife may be earning $60 a week. 
That's an income of $90. ` 

Does a jobless person have to take another 
job when it is offered or lose his unemploy- 
ment benefits? 

Not always. Most State laws say that 4 
jobless pyon need take only a job that 
offers work and pay comparable to the job 
he lost. A skilled machinist, for example, 
can refuse a job as a common workman. 

How about the million families without a 
breadwinner? Are they destitute? 

Probably not many of them are. A large 
proportion of the unemployed are entitled to 
benefits that provide some income up to 
26 weeks. Others may be getting some di- 


rect relief. Still others are getting emergen- 
cy benefits. Not many have been without 
jobs long. 


How long have the jobless been out of 
work? 

The average is 4 months for all of the 
unemployed. Chances are that most mar- 
ried men with families have been unem- 
ployed for less than the average period. 

Then, for most people, unemployment is 
not permanent? 

That is correct. Unemployment usually 
has been temporary for most workers, The 
Government estimates that, of the 1.5 mil- 
lion men aged 25 and over who lost their 
jobs during the recession, 1 million had been 
rehired by this spring. 

How many people have been out of work 
for a long time? 

The official figures show that 1.5 million 
persons have been unemployed for 15 weeks 
or more. About half of these—around 
800,000—have been jobless for 6 months or 
more. That's a small percentage of the 
total labor force. 

Why don't these long-term unemployed 
take jobs elsewhere? 

A good many of them probably dont want 
to moye because they have their homes and 
are settled tn their communities. There 
probably are others who hope to be rehired, 
and don't want to lose seniority rights. 

Then there is some rigidity in the work- 
ing force in this country? 

Tes, probably quite a bit. Many workers 

have built up seniority and pension rights 
and don't want to lose them by switch- 
ing jobs. Also, some employers hesitate to 
hire a person who may quit as soon as his 
former job opens up again. 

Is that why casual labor, such as house- 
hold servants and yardmen, is hard to find 
even when unemployment is reported as 
large? 

The explanation for the scarcity of casual 
labor probably stems from a number of 
causes. In the first place, unemployment, 
for most people, does not last long. Then, 
as the figures show, all but a few families 
usually have some member employed. 

The unemployed, then, are a shifting 
rather than a steady group? 

That is quite true. This country's labor 
force grows year after year by about 700,000 
people. That means that each year a lot 
of young persons are looking for Jobs for the 
first time. They are counted as unemployed 
until they find work. The latest figures for 
example, show that the percentage of un- 
employment is highest among people who are 
24 years of age or younger. 

Does a growing Iabor force mean that un- 
employment will be a permanent problem? 

Not necessarily. In times of recession it's 
hard for newcomers to the labor market to 
find jobs. But, over the years, the coun- 
try has managed to provide jobs for people 
able and willing to work. 

Is unemployment worse for men or 
women? 

More men than women are without jobs. 
both in actual numbers and as a percent 
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of the working force. In fact, the Census 
Bureau notes that total employment of 
women changed very little during the re- 
cession, 

How serious is unemployment among 
Negroes? 

On a percentage basis, unemployment is 
about twice as high for Negroes as for white 
workers. That is the usual situation in pe- 
riods of business recession. Also, the per- 
centage of unskilled workers is higher among 
Negroes than among others, and it's usually 
the unskilled who are laid off in larger 
numbers, 

What happened to skilled workers in the 
recession? 

The official report on the labor force in- 
dicates that, even during the recession, the 
number of professional and technical work- 
ers Increased about as usual, There also 
was an increase in the number of. clerical 
workers, people in. service industries and 
Salespeople. This does not mean that there 
Was no unemployment in these groups, but 
it does indicate that demand for such work- 
ers stayed high, as it did for managers and 
business proprietors. 

How many people are being forced to work 
Only part time? 

The number working less than 35 hours a 
Week because of reductions in schedules is 
smaller now than a year ago, smaller than be- 
fore the recession began. 

However, the number of people who nor- 
maliy work part time has increased over the 
last 2 years. The trend apparently is for 
an increase in part-time workers. This group 
Consists largely of housewives, students, and 
Older persons who do not want full-time jobs. 

The increase in part-time workers is an- 
Other indication that the recession was ac- 
Companied by a rather small amount of ac- 
tual distress among workers. 

Is unemployment general throughout in- 
dustry? 

No. Unemployment is and has been spotty 
all through the recent recession, Unemploy- 
ment in March was heaviest in manufactur- 
Ing. About 1.2 million factory workers were 
without jobs in that month. And most of 
the unemployed factory workers usually are 
employed in industries that make “hard” 
800ds—autos and machinery. 

Is this situation improving? 

Decidedly. In autos, for example, 1 work- 
er in 10 is now unemployed, compared with 
lin 4 a year ago. For the hard-goods indus- 
tries as a whole, unemployment has dropped 
from 11.6 percent of the labor force to 7.4 
Percent, 

In what part of the country is unemploy- 
Ment most serious? 

Latest official surveys show that unemploy- 
ment Probably is most serious in the coal- 
Mining regions of West Virginia and Penn- 
Sylvania, ‘Then there are persistent unem- 
Ployment problems in some textile centers 
in New England. 

Unemployment is still heavy in Detroit 
and other automotive centers, and in some 
Steel centers, 

JOBS TOTAL STAYED HIGH 


Actually, the country- weathered a sharp 
recession with very little severe distress 
3 workers. And total employment 

ever dropped below 62 million. 

FAMILY BREADWINNERS OUT OF WORK 

Here are the latest figures: 

ï tof nearly 4.4 million unemployed peo- 
P 3 about 1.7 million are heads of families. 
a Ut, Of these, in round figures, 500,000 have 
hi ves who are working: 200,000 have sons, 
va ghters, or other family members who 

ork, ‘ 

Leaving, out of all the families counted in 


N force about 1 million in which no- 
y hus a job. 
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Dr. Adams, of Moses Lake—It’s Surpris- 
ing the Amount of Setbacks a Good 
American Can Endure and Still Love 
His Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23,1959 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I here 
recite an interesting life story of a great 
American, Dr. Lytle S. Adams, of Moses 
Lake, Wash., as he told it to me, docu- 
mented. I have had the rare privilege 
and great pleasure of knowing Dr. Adams 
for many, many years, and can vouch for 
his patriotism, honesty, and integrity. 

His life is an outstanding example of 
the kind of mettle in man which has 
made America great. To date, his con- 
tributions to American progress have 
brought him small recognition and little 
compensation, except the personal satis- 
faction in knowing he has fought a good 
fight. Regardless of his many setbacks 
at the hands of individuals, as well as by 

yhis Uncle Sam, he still carries on at the 
age of 77 years young. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope and pray 
the day will soon come when Dr. Lytle S. 
Adams will receive just recognition and 
compensation for all his good works. 
Surely he is rightfully and justly entitled 
to no less, even at this late date, for there 
has scarcely been a time in Dr. Lytle S. 
Adams’ 77 years when he was not think- 
ing of ways to serve others. Though an 
ambitious young man, he was thinking 
of the service he could render when he 
left his home in Kentucky to work his 
way through dental school at the 
St. Louis University. 

Trained for service and filled with 
idealistic ambition he took his first bride 
to Parsons, Kans., and opened his first 
dental practice in 1906. On a visit to 
Los Angeles in 1911 he envisioned a thriv- 
ing metropolis as it is today, instead of 
the orange groves and wheat fields before 
him. He stayed on to enter real estate. 
He saw on the rolling Palo Verde Hills, 
beautiful home sites as they now exist, 
when as an agent he sold that great 
estate. 

It was the commission of that sale that 
enabled him to purchased the beautiful 
Pauma Valley Ranch of 13,500 acres in 
San Diego County; and he set about im- 
mediately to clear, subdivide, and de- 
velop it. During a dry season on the 
ranch he observed how small cactus 
plants sprang up in areas where they 
were not native from seeds contained in 
rabbit droppings. A germ of an idea 
thus conceived was to keep coming back 
to his inventive mind for nourishment 
and growth for years to come. Good for- 
tune smiled but briefly. A flash flood in 
1915 swept all evidence of his efforts 
away to sea, and his investment as well. 

Dr. Adams was undaunted. He had 
designed a plow for bringing the rich 
subsoil to the surface for plant use. It 
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was a good plow and adaptable to many 
uses. Dr. Adams went back to St. Louis, 
organized a company on limited capital 
to manufacture plows but was never able 
to produce and market them in sufficient 
quantities to make a go of it. 

About 1922 Dr. Long, of the Long Bell 
Lumber Co., said to Dr. Adams in St. 
Louis, “I’m going out West to the State 
of Washington and start a new town. 
How about coming along to help?” 

The call of the wild was too much for 
Dr. Adams. He moved his family bag 
and baggage to the new lumber town 
site of Longview, Wash., on the Colum- 
bia River. There was no means of trans- 
portation except by boat from the neigh- 
boring coast town of Long Beach. 
Dr. Adams thought they should have a 
road. He went to his friend, Mr. Long, 
who supplied dynamite, tractors, and 
other equipment, and with all volunteer 
labor, they built 65 miles of road through 
the wilderness from Longview to the sea, 
along the north bank of the Columbia 
River, This road though greatly im- 
proved is known today as the Ocean 
Beach Highway. 

Watching the hook and grapple mech- 
anism of a tractor during logging opera- 
tions in the building of this road, 
another idea was born, Dr. Adams 
brushed it aside for a time as he sought 
to replenish a completely dwindled bank 
account. He took the examination be- 
fore the State dental board to practice 
oral surgery and dentistry in the State 
of Washington and opened an office in 
Seattle. 

That ball and grapple continued to 
haunt him. He was sure it could be used 
to pick up and deliver packages from an 
airplane without landing the plane. For 
several years he spent all his spare time 
and spare cash perfecting this device. 
Air Transport magazine records the first 
successful pickup tests in 1928: 

Pickup Device PASSES SEATTLE Tests SUCCESS- 
FULLY—Witt ELIMINATE NECESSITY OF 
LANDING To TAKE ON AND DISCHARGE MAIL 
SEATTLE, WasH.—Successful tests of an air- 

mail and general cargo pickup device for 

planes haye been completed at Gorst Field 
here by Dr. Lytle S. Adams, the inventor, 
under the observation of William P. Me- 

Cracken, of the US. Department of Com- 

merce Division of Aeronautics, and C. M. 

Perkins, Seattle postmaster. 

Trailing a steel cable catchline into the 
pickup chute, a Travel Air OX5 biplane 
piloted by Clayton Scott, of Seattle Flying 
Service, snagged a 35-pound pouch of airmail 
without lowering the speed of the plane or 
causing it to settle. Tests with heavier 
loads will be conducted later. 


With a little more than a handful of 
letters of introductions, Dr. Adams took 
the crude-looking device to New York 
and Washington, D.C, He had many set- 
backs, but if God ever gave the man 
anything more than a good supply of 
ideas, it was ample determination to 
carry out those ideas. 

The Newark Star-Eagle in its Friday 
edition, December 14, 1928, carried a pic- 
ture of three pilots, Don Brown, Capt. 
John O. Donaldson, and L. V. Rawlings, 
with the plane called the Postmaster, 
which they proposed to fly in an en- 
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durance test at Roosevelt Field, N.Y. 

refueling in the air and using the Adams 

pickup device which has been installed 

there to refuel their Travelair cabin 

monoplane while it is in flight. These 
trials are believed to be the very first 

refueling to be done while in flight. 

Mrs. Harry S, New, wife of the Post- 
master General, christened the Travelair 
cabin monoplane the Postmaster. At the 
christening ceremony Postmaster Gen- 
eral New paid tribute in these words: 

This is the last word in the land of inven- 
tion for the benefit of the airmall. The realm 
of prophecy is always a dangerous one upon 
which to enter. No man can foretell the 
exact result of an experiment, and yet all 
progress is the result of invention and ex- 
periments. This plane, which has been 
adapted through the genius of Dr. L. 8. 
Adams, of Seattle, to pick up fuel and useful 
loads from the ground while the plane is in 
motion, is an entirely new note. If suc- 
cessful, as we all hope it may be, and as it 
bids fair to be, Dr. Adams will have made 
a most substantial contribution to the trans- 
portation of useful loads through the air. 
We wish him all success. 


Interested observers of these tests took 
Dr. Adams to the United States Lines. 
The pickup device was installed on the 
deck of the U.S.S. Leviathan and on June 
7, 1929, the New York Journal issued a 
special aviation edition inaugurating the 
first ship-to-shore and shore-to-ship 
service by air. This special edition 
quoted men of prominence as saying on 
the occasion: 

Ship-to-shore and shore-to-ship services 
by air offer many possibilities for expediting 
commerce and travel. The ina tion of 
this service in conjunction with the arrival 
of the Leviathan is an event worth com- 
memorating. (Wm. P. MacCracken, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronau- 
tics.) 

Inauguration of shore-to-ship mail service 
is but another example on the long step 
forward in fast mail service made possible by 
the utilization of the airplane as an agency 
of rapid transportation and American Initia- 
tive in taking advantage of Its possibilities. 
I wish this undertaking every possible suc- 
cess. (F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War.) 


The Wall Street financial crash of 1929 
wiped out all the plans for the new 
Adams Air Express Co. that had just 
gotten under way and Dr. Adams had to 
start over again. 

Many people believed in the pickup 
and helped Dr. Adams. Before an air- 
mail contract could be obtained a com- 
pany had to prove its ability to perform. 
Clifford Ball Airlines was interested and 
put in an installatior. on the Cleveland- 
Pittsburgh route No. 11 at Youngstown, 
Ohio, in 1929. Other installations were 
put into use at New Castle and Beaver 
Falls, Pa., along the same route in 1930. 

At the World Fair in Chicago, Ill., 1932 
to 1933, the airmail pickup made daily 
flights carrying souvenir mail cachets 
from the fair. This was done to raise 
funds to augment the necessary finances 
to carry on the demonstrations. Dr. 
Adams carried on his demonstration 
work for the Postal Service trying to ob- 
tain an airmail contract for more than 
10 years. Dr. Adams’ records show that 
on May 5, 1937, two companies were 
formed—tTri-State Aviation, an operat- 
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ing company, and All American Aviation, 
a patent holding company. Arthur P. 
Davis, Lytle S. Adams, and W. Edgar 
Leedy, Jr., were the incorporators. They 
also show that at the first meeting of the 
board of directors, May 1, 1937, “Dr. 
Adams was elected president and Mr. 
Davis, vice president and chairman of 
the board.” 

The service was taken to the remote 
areas in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, and Ohio, and an impressive 
experience record had been built up by 
1938. During the 75th Congress a bill, 
H.R. 7448, was introduced; and in the 
hearings on this bill, March 1938, Dr. 
Adams’ statement is of public record and 
show his untiring efforts to obtain an air- 
mail contract. 

Dr. Adams was forever in debt as was 
the operating company Tri-State Avi- 
ation, He was put in touch with Rich- 
ard C. du Pont and after Mr. du Pont flew 
the route with Dr. Adams, he was most 
enthusiastic about the pickup and im- 
mediately put up the necessary money to 
keep Tri-State Aviation operating. Dr. 
Adams offered a 40 percent interest in 
both the companies. Although, Mr. du 
Pont had made a substantial loan—$45,- 
000—to keep Tri-State operating, when_ 
it came to making a deal, Dr. Adams says 
Mr. du Pont was interested only in buy- 
ing into the debt free patent holding 
company All American. This was a 
source of grave concern to Dr. Adams, 
for All American had no experience rec- 
ord with which to legally qualify as an 
airmail contractor. 

At the time the contracts were finally 
awarded by the Post Office Department, 
the Du Pont company, according to Dr. 
Adams, used their influence to have the 
contract awarded to the patent holding 
company of All American Aviation. 
Over Dr. Adams’ strenuous objections, 
the contract was awarded to the more 
financially stable company—but a com- 
pany without the necessary performance 
record to qualify under the law. 

Dr, Adams tried to keep alive the debt 
ridden Tri-State Aviation but it could 
not compete. All American had the air- 
mail contract, which Dr. Adams felt had 
been earned by Tri-State and was finan- 
cially secured by the Du Pont wealth. 

Many differences arose from these two 
companies trying to operate over the 
same route—differences, legal and other- 
wise’ with which Dr. Adams’ inventive 
mind had not been trained to cope. He 
claims he was finally forced to sell his 
complete interest in the All American 
Aviation, Inc. to Mr. du Pont, September 
26, 1940. The terms of the contract were 
not simple, and by the time Dr. Adams 
gathered all the stock in the company to 
satisfy their requirements, considerable 
expense was involved and his receipts 
show that what he actually received 
from his interest was exaggerated by 
Mr. du Pont's following statement to the 
press: 

The company in obtaining additional fl- 
nancing sold its treasury stock at $3 a share. 
Dr. Adams has obtained the same price for 
stock he has disposed of. On this besis he 
was paid $360,000 for his contribution to 
All American Aviation, Inc., which I believe 
is fair and adequate. 
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Dr. Adams says his net from the trans- 
action amounted to only $37,000. 

Dr. Adams again showed his ability 
to turn his back on disappointment by 
starting to work on a new service to 
mankind and another use for the air- 
plane. That little germ of an idea of 
the little rabbit carrying cactus seeds 
around and distributing them on the 
land in pellet form could be made to 
serve mankind, He devised a machine 
for making the pellets of seed, soil, and 
fertilizer and a machine for distributing 
them from an airplane. He again ap- 
proached the Government with the idea 
of revegetating the western rangeland. 

World War II interrupted these plans, 
but Dr. Adams was sure he could help 
out in the war effort. He came up with 
the idea of using live bats as carriers for 
incendiary bombs. He communicated 
the the idea to President Roosevelt, who 
gave the “go ahead.” Dr. Adams went 
right to work, ever confident that he was 
serving his country and that he would 
be paid for his services. All the money 
he could borrow from every source avail- 
able he put into this project. He even 
mortgaged his home in Irwin, Pa. He 
recalls that he was assigned military 
men, equipment, and top priorities to 
carry out the project. He was certain 
his Government meant to pay him. He 
was sworn to secrecy and assured over 
and over that something was “being 
worked out for him financially.” The 
war ended. He presented a claim for 
payment but the claim was turned down. 
Dr. Adams has not received payment of 
salary and expenses for work on this 
project. 

The Internal Revenue Service had 
been busy while Dr. Adams was on his 
secret war project. He had not ex- 


-plained to the Bureau’s satisfaction the 


money Mr. Du Pont had told the press 
Dr, Adams had received from the sale 
of the All-American Aviation, Inc., 
stock. When he was available to an- 
swer their questions, they arrived at 
their own figure of $165,113.02 as an 
assessment. This figure seemed so fan- 
tastic, Dr. Adams was sure there would 
be no problem in explaining his situ- 
ation. Explain? Yes. But proof was 
another thing. His wife was a good 
bookkeeper and kept all the records, but 
shortly thereafter she died. He hired 
a lawyer and an accountant and after 
going over the records they wrote Dr. 
Adams that they were “sure that you 
do not owe the Government anything.” 
I will return to this later. 

The pellet seeding was no longer an 
idea. The Interior Department was in 
terested. Congress believed in it and 
appropriated $100,000 for an experimen- 
tal contract in 1945. Seeds in such large 
quantities as required for the job were 
not available, a draught made seeding 
impractical, abrasives wore out the pel- 
let wheels at a rapid pace, but a sim- 
ple and flexible contract allowed for 
these setbacks and by 1947 over 50,000 
acres had been seeded. The project re- 
ceived wide acclaim and publicity. Al- 
though, still in the experimental stage, 
the International Seed Pellet Co., 
formed to do the work, looked forward 
to a bright future. 
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The 1947 appropriation was for $200,- 
000 to carry on this important work. 
Some 80,000 acres were seeded under 
this appropriation with a total expendi- 
ture of $112,844 of the $200,000 appro- 
priated. 

Congress further indicated their con- 
fidence in the aerial reseeding program 
by appropriating another $200,000 for 
1948. Competition developed and two 
other companies with coated seed en- 
tered the field and private fliers wanted 
to bid. Dr. Adams says that restrictive 
Specifications written to make possible 
these other companies to enter the field, 
ran up the International Seed Pellet 
Co.'s operating costs until it was impos- 
Sible to carry out their contracts with 
any sign of profit. A letter from the 
bank financing Dr. Adams and the In- 
ternational Seed Pellet Co. protests this 
Situation: 

Because of certain restrictions imposed by 
the Interior Department under these con- 
tracts as to time limit, delay in selection of 
Areas, and final award of the contracts, the 
great distance of the seeding areas, the al- 
Most impossible weather conditions, and the 
Necessity for unforeseen expenses in bulld- 

roads, airstrips, etc., the contractor has 
Operated at a loss. 

We are writing this letter in the hopes and 
because of your interest In the outcome of 
this enterprise, you will use your influence 
to have these contracts so drawn that it will 
enable the contractor to carry them through 
with a minimum of expense and with a suf- 
_ ficient time to do the work, taking into con- 
Sideration all the factors as above stated. 


Over 70,000 acres were seeded with 
earthen pellets and an expenditure of 
$98,225.25 was made. Due to the com- 
Detitive bidding, contracts were let to 
Coated seed companies and private fly- 

„ing organizations for aerial seeding. 
There was $65,000 left as a’ carryover of 
appropriation. Near the completion 
or the final contract the equipment was 
Showed in and had to be left on the job 
Until spring through the 1949 blizzard. 
The stranded men were dropped food 
Supplies from the air. This contract was 
Canceled and with it was dealt the crip- 
Bling blow to the International Seed 
Pellet Co, 
However, the Congress still had faith 
this practical means to make the 
desert bloom and appropriated another 
$200,000 plus the balance of the 1948 
Carryover of $65,000 for the specific pur- 
Pose of earthen pellets. The bids for 
appropriation were never let. Dr. 
Carried on for nearly 2 years try- 
: to salvage something from the op- 
eration. Finally, the bank foreclosed on 
the International Seed Pellet Co.'s equip- 
Ment and all was lost. In addition, a de- 
ficiency judgment was obtained against 

Adams by the bank in the amount of 
$72,000. 

Of the $700,000 appropriated for 
künden pellets, only $297,366.25 was ac- 
ae Teceived by Dr. Adams, according 

him hardly enough to pay for the 
equipment loss. 
Poy August 1951 Dr. Adams again en- 
5 855 the practice of dentistry in the 
5 y of Seattle, after being away from it 
r nearly 25 years. He worked with 
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other dentists, took refresher courses at 
night and opened his own office in Moses 
Lake, Wash., in the fall of 1953. 

The tax account had not been re- 
solved, liens were placed on the doctor's 
deceased wife's estate and it was sold at 
forced sale. Although the attorney and 
accountant were “sure the tax depart- 
ment does not have a case,” they had 
to have payment to process the case. 

Without funds to execute properly the 
tax case, he finally had to throw him- 
self upon the mercy of the court. The 
case was sent to Seattle but the judge 
in Washington, D.C., refused to have his 
papers returned from the accountant. 
Dr. Adams did not have the $10,000 fee 
that the accountant was demanding. So 
without papers of proof the court in a 
stipulation reduced the claim from 
$165,113.02 to $17,240. In signing the 
stipulation, Dr. Adams states he was led 
to believe that in so doing the tax de- 
partment would undoubtedly be per- 
suaded to accept the money, held in the 
court in Pennsylvania from the sale of 
his deceased wife's estate, in the amount 
of $12,911.94 as a compromise settlement 
for the whole thing. Dr. Adams wrote 
the Internal Revenue Service to this ef- 
fect, They have not answered his letter. 

They did write Dr. Adams’ creditor 
and dental supply houses indicating they 
had first priority on all of Dr. Adams’ 
earnings. This though perfectly legal, 
falsely represents the facts, according 
to Dr. Adams. Dr. Adams had remar- 
ried in 1949 and the new community, 
under the laws of a community property 
state, is not subject to this old debt. 

Ql health befell Dr. Adams in Moses 
Lake. He had two surgical operations 
within a 3-year period. Other taxes ac- 
cumulated. Since his illness, however, 
he has paid off more than half of the 
new accumulation, leaying a balance of 
about $3,200. A heart attack in Novem- 
ber last year has made it impossible for 
him to carry on his dental practice. It 
appeared that he would not be dble to 
work again and a compromise offer was 
made to settle the old tax account which 
has now grown with interest from 
$17,240 to $42,000. He felt that if he 
could remove the stigma and worry of 
this old account that he would in some 
way find it easier to pay off the balance 
against this community. The following 
from à letter received from the internal 
revenue department last week indicates 
the strain he is now laboring under as 
he tries to regain his health: 

Failure to reply promptly to this Office re- 
garding the above-mentioned matters may 
result in our placing a lien and levy against 
your social security benefits, You are, 
therefore, respectfully advised to give this 
matter your immediate attention. 


Dr. Adams has three small children, 
ages 5, 7, and 9, and he feels his social 
security is something he has earned for 
them. This could be a final blow from 
the Government, but, no, there is more. 

Dr. Adams’ one consolation has been 
that he has accomplished much and 
that these accomplishments would be 
recorded by history and live after him, 
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This hope was shaken last week by a 
visit Dr. Adams made to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, to take a picture of a 
plane given in 1949 by his former pilot, 
Norman Rintoul. The plane was used 
in the airmail pickup system and was 
given as a memorial to Dr. Lytle S. 
Adams, inventor. The plane is still in 
storage, awaiting the construction of 
the new Aviation Building he was told, 
“but, a model of it is on display in the 
Aviation Building.” The model, given 
by “All American Airways, in memory of 
Halsey R. Bazley, former president” has 
@ plaque with data depicting the airmail 
pickup as dating 1939 to 1949. 

The question was brought up in the 
office of the Smithsonian Institution, as 
to information they might have on the 


‘airmail pickup prior to its purchase by 


Mr. du Pont. He was told, “Oh, there 
wasn't any airmail pickup before All 
American, as far as we know.” 

Now Dr. Adams has no ‘desire to de- 
tract anything from anyone who has con- 
tributed to the success of the air mail 
pickup service and there were many who 
gave unselfishly of their time and money 
to help develop the pickup system. He 
concedes that Godfrey Cabot, Richard C. 
duPont and Halsey R. Bazley have 
earned a place of honor for their many, 
many contributions to society. 

Still it is a matter of public record that 
the patents on which the All American 
Pickup System was originally based 
were those of Dr. Lytle S. Adams and 
he spent more than 12 years perfecting 
and proving them—1927-40. These 12 
years surely have their rightful place in 
the air mail history, not only as a nec- 
essary supplement but as a complement 
as well to the 10 years of All American. 

As shown by his fully documented 
papers, Dr. Adams organized the first 
All American Aviation Co., and was the 
first acting president of it, long before 
12 5 duPont was approached for financ- 

If we cannot count on history being 
more accurately recorded, what can our 
future generations hope for? 

Though greatly incapacitated by phy- 
sical illness, Dr. Adams’ mind is still 
keen and he still has much to offer the 
world through the field of invention. 
He has again brought to Washington 
from the Northwest an ingenious plan to 
make the new State of Alaska accessible 
to year around surface transportation. 
The plan invisions: a double-deck all- 
weather highway, with a monorail 
freight and passenger service inclosed 
with the lower deck, and an automatic 
water hauling train for resupplying our 
rapidly falling water table. Transporta- 
tion and conservation of our national 
resources are of vital interest to him 
and with little hope of remuneration, he 
has brought his new ideas to Congress 
in the hope that they may be used in 
the future development of our country. 

Dr. Adams has retained his sweetness 
of soul, his loyalty to God and country 
through the seemingly impossible odds. 
In terms of service—he has given 77 
years and is willing to continue to give— 
but for what? 
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“The Communist Resolutions: What the 
House of Delegates Really Did,” by 
Ross L. Malone, President of the 
American Bar Association, Delivered at 
the American Bar Association Conven- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me here- 
tofore so to do, I am pleased to present 
the text of an important and timely 
article by Ross L, Malone, president of 
the American Bar Association. This 
text appeared in the American Bar As- 
sociation Journal for April 1959 and was 
a speech given by Mr. Malone at the re- 
cent Bar Association Convention: 

THE COMMUNIST RESOLUTIONS: WHAT THE 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES REALLY Dip 


(By Ross L. Malone, president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association) 

(Few actions of the association have stirred 
up as much interest as the House of Dele- 
gates’ approval in February of five resolutions 
offered by the association’s Committee on 
Communist Tactics, Strategy and Objectives. 
The resolutions aroused considerable discus- 
sion, not only among lawyers, but also among 
the general public, In an address before the 
upper Ohio Valley regional meeting, delivered 
March 11 in Pittsburgh, President Malone 
seized the opportunity to give a straightfor- 
ward, factual explanation of what the reso- 
lutions actually say and what their approval 
by the house of delegates means. The ad- 
dress is a timely account of an important 
policy decision by the house and should help 
to “set the record straight” in an area in 
which there seems to be a large degree of 
misunderstanding.) 

The American Bar Association is privi- 
leged to convene its upper Ohio Valley re- 
gional meeting, the second and final regional 
meeting of this association year, in the city 
of Pittsburgh. The significance of the occa- 
sion is increased tremendously by the op- 
portunity to participate in the celebration 
of the 200th anniversary of the founding of 
this city of dramatic achievement. 

I can imagine no more inspiring atmos- 
phere in which to conduct a regional meet- 
ing than in the Pittsburgh of today. The 
history of this great city and its triumph 
over seemingly impossible obstacles have 
captured the imagination of the entire 
country. 

The Golden Triangle is known from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. It stands as a sym- 
bol of the strength and vitality of free enter- 
prise and as a tribute to the determination 
of its citizens. We join with the rest of the 
country in congratulating you upon a dis- 
tinguished history and a future bright with 
promise. 

When compared to the 200 years of the 
life of this great city, the octogenarian 
American Bar Association seems only a 
youngster. Yet the American Bar Associa- 
tion, like Pittsburgh, can view the past 25 
years as a period of special growth and 
achievement. 

Perhaps the greatest single event in the 
history of the association was the reorgani- 
gation which occurred in 1936. At that time 
the representative body which is known as 
the house of delegates was created to re- 
place the members who happened to be in 
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attendance at an annual meeting, as the 
policy-making body of the association. 

Today, in addition to representatives of 
the American Bar Association members 
throughout the country, it includes repre- 
sentatives of all the State bar associations 
of the United States and all local bar asso- 
citations having a membersship of 1,000 or 
more, 30 percent of whom are members of 
the American Bar Association. It counts in 
its numbers representatives of specialized 
national legal organizations such as the 
Association of Women Lawyers, the Associa- 
tion of Attorneys General, the American 
Judicature Society, the American Law In- 
stitute, and the other national organizations 
of the profession. In theory and in fact, 
when the house of delegates of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association speaks today, it repre- 
sents the organized legal profession of the 
United States. 

Its ability to do so on a representative 
basis results from the fact that it is indeed a 
cross-section of the legal profession of the 
United States. A recent analysis of the 
membership of the house of delegates dis- 
closed that its 249 members range in age 
from 3 members who are under 36 years of 
age to 3 who are octogenarians. The largest 
percentage of its membership in any age 
bracket, 23 percent to be exact, falls in the 
age bracket from 51 to 55 years of age. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent of its membership is 
composed of lawyers 55 years of age or 
younger. 

Seventy-six of the 125 approved law 
schools have alumni in the House of Dele- 
gates. 

Approximately 10 percent of its members 
are individual practitioners. An analysis of 
the members of the house of delegates who 
practice laws as members of law firms dis- 
closes that the house is in no sense domi- 
nated by large law firms. Thirty-nine per- 
cent of the members of the house are in 
firms with five lawyers or less, and an addi- 
tional 30 percent are in offices from 6 to 10 
lawyers. It also includes law teachers, cor- 
poration counsel, bar officials and Govern- 
ment officials. 

Populationwise, also, the house of dele- 
gates is representative. Whereas 38 percent 
of the lawyers in the United States practice 
in cities of over one-half million popula- 
tion, 34 percent of the house of delegates 
come from such cities. Turning to the other 
extreme, with 30 percent of the lawyers 
of the United States from cities under 50,000 
we find 22 percent of the house of delegates 
coming from such cities. There was a time 
when the charge was made that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association was dominated by big 
city lawyers from large firms. My analysis 
shows, however, that this group is actually 
under represented in the house of delegates, 
constituting only 6 percent of the member- 
ship of the house. a 

I have had this analysis of the composi- 
tion of the house made because of the im- 
portance, both to the association and to the 
country, that it be understood in evaluating 
action of the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association. The two meet- 
ings of the house of delegates which are 
held each year attract the attention of the 
press of the entire country. Action taken 
by the house of delegates upon issues of 
public importance receives widespread at- 
tention throughout the United States. 


THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES—VOICE OF THE LEGAL 
PROFESSION 


Persons who disagree with such action 
sometimes seek to discredit it with the state- 
ment that the views expressed by the house 
of delegates are not representative of the 
views of the legal profession of the United 
States. I suggest that there is no evidence 
to support such a statement. On the con- 
trary, composed as it is, of delegates selected 
by the organizations of the legal profession 
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of the United States, and typical as it also is, 
in terms of age, law schools, size of com- 
munity and branches of the profession, it, 
in fact, expresses a representative opinion 
of the legal profession of the United States. 

You and I, as members of the association 
and as members of the legal profession of the 
United States, are entitled to take pride in 
the attention given to action of the house of 
delegates by the people of this country and 
in the weight given to its action in the Na- 
tional Congress. 

‘There is one further aspect of the house of 
delegates’ action to which I should like to 
refer. The board of governors of the assocla- 
tion, which is composed of one member from 
each judicial circuit of the United States, 
plus the officers of the association and the 
editor in chief of the Journal, is the execu- 
tive committee of the house of delegates. 
Between sessions of the house, it exercises 
the and authority of the house. Only the 
house of delegates, and between its sessions, 
the board of governors, is authorized to speak 
for the association. The policy of the as- 
sociation on any issue is fixed either by the 
board or the house. J 

Action of the house of delegates is taken 
upon resolutions submitted to it by the re- 
ports of committees and sections of the as- 
sociation. The rules of the house require 
that any such report set out at the outset of 
the report the resolutions which it is pro- 
posed that the house of delegates shall adopt. 
There then follows the report of the com- 
mittee which expresses the views of the com- 
mittee, which are the bases on which the 
recommendations are made to the house. 

The committee report expresses the views 
of the members of the committee who sign 
it, and only their views. When the house of 
delegates acts, it acts only upon the resolu- 
tions which are submitted—not on the body 
of the report. Following debate upon each 
resolution, it is either adopted, amended, and 
then adopted, or rejected by the house, Thus 
it is the resolutions voted on and adopted by 
the house that reflect the official position of 
the association. 

The house of delegates takes no action 
upon a committee report which accompanies 
the resolution. Language in the committee 
report is in no sense the language of the 
American Bar Association or the house of 
delegates. It in no sense represents the 
policy of the association, which is limited 
to the language of resolutions adopted. The 
reason for this rule is obvious. A committee 
report which frequently may extend to 25, 
50, or even sometimes 100 pages, obviously 
cannot be considered, rewritten, or adopted 
in a deliberative body of 249 members. The 
debate of the house and its action, for ob- 
vious reasons, is limited to the resolutions 
presented for action. 

The distinction which I have mentioned 
between the resolutions adopted by the 
house of delegates and the text of a com- 
mittee report which is submitted to the 
house with those resolutions is of impor- , 
tance. Of equal importance is the fact that 
committee reports filed with the house of 
delegates but which have no resolution ac- 
companying them occasion no action by the 
house of delegates and hence do not repre- 
sent the official position of the American Bar 
Association. They merely constitute an ex 
parte statement by the 5, 7, or 10 individual 
lawyers who sign the committee report which 
is filed. Reports filed by sections of the 
association are subject to exactly the same 
rules. y 

In an effort to avoid misunderstanding, 
the rules of the house of delegates require 
that the following statement appear on the 
face of all section and committee reports to 
the house of delegates: . 

“Reports of sections or committees of the 
American Bar Association, prepared for sub- 
mission to the house of delegates, are not 
to be construed to represent the official pol- 
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ley of the association. Reports containing 
Policy recommendations reflect association 
Policy only as and when these recommenda- 
tions are acted upon by the house of dele- 
gates. Reports con no recommenda- 
tions for specific action by the house of dele- 
gates are merely informative; they represent 
Only the views of the section or committee 
recommending them.” 

I have mentioned in detail the internal 
functioning of the American Bar Association 
because it seems to me to be important that 
Members of the legal profession, the public 
generally. and our representatives in Con- 
gress understand and be able to give appro- 
Priate weight to action of the American Bar 
Association and its subordinate bodies. 

Unfortunately, statements and news re- 
Ports resulting from the recent meeting of 
the house of delegates at Chicago have indi- 
Cated considerable misunderstanding in this 
regard. 

THE COMMUNIST RESOLUTIONS—WHAT DO THEY 
MEAN? 


In the light of theforegoing background I 
should like to discuss the action of the house 
of delegates upon the report of the special 
Committee on Communist tactics, strategy, 
and objectives, taken recently at Chicago. 

committee was created in 1950 by ac- 
tion which originated in the assembly at 

e annual meeting in 1950 and was con- 
Curred in by the house of delegates. 

Shortly before the February meeting the 
Committee submitted a comprehensive re- 
Port to the house of delegates. The board 
of governors of the association, acting as the 
executive committee of the house, reviews 
all reports before they reach the house of 
delegates and recommends to the House the 
&ction to be taken upon the resolutions sub- 
mitted with each report. In this instance 
the board of governors transmitted the reso- 
lutions submitted by the committee with 
the following statement: 

“The board recommends approval by the 
House of the several recommendations in the 
report and their transmittal to the Congress 
of the United States in order to correct leg- 

tive defects in the field of internal se- 
Curity revealed by particular decisions cited 
the report. 

“In making its recommendations for ap- 
Proval, the Board does not in any way intend 
to indicate censure of the Supreme Court 
nor an attack upon the independence of the 
Judiciary. Indeed, the obligation of the 

to defend the Supreme Court as an 
Institution is emphasized in the first reso- 
ution proposed by the Committee's report. 
recommendation for approval, in the 
Case of this report as in the case of all other 
Teports of association sections and commit- 
does not constitute endorsement of 
statements in the report itself, such state- 
ments being those of the Individual mem- 
of the committee.” ý 
< The house of delegates took up considera- 
8 on of the report of the special committee 
2 Communist tactics, strategy and objec- 
A rt as a special order of business at 
pele on Monday—the first day of its ses- 
it m. Upon motion made at that time, 
Was put over to 10 a.m. on Tuesday in 
an to afford the delegates an opportunity 
or further examination of the lengthy re- 
tae of the committee. Final action was 

kone the following morning, Almost 2 
„urs were consumed in the debate on the 

Tesolutions, 

The action of the house of delegates on 
a internal security resolutions has occa- 
5 as widespread publicity and developed 
by much public interest as any action taken 

the association in many years, As you 
ld expect, the President's mail has in- 
N mdously since the Chicago 


ra tsactlon within the profession and from 
men has ranged from enthusiastic ap- 
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proval to extreme disapproval, with all in- 
termediate shades of opinion well repre- 
sented. There has been one letter of resig- 
nation in protest against the action, Other 
members who did not approve of the action 
of the house have expressed their disap- 
proval and their resolye to remain in the 
association and seek to have their views re- 
flected in future action. They are to be 
commended for so doing. 

The American Bar Association Includes in 
its membership lawyers of every school of 
thought—and there is a place in it for all of 
them. Its house of delegates must be, and 
I believe that it is representative of the 
legal profession of the United States. 

Inevitably, when the house of delegates 
acts upon a question in an arena of contro- 
versy, there is going to be strong disagree- 
ment on the part of those who opposed the 
action in the house of delegates and those 
who would have opposed it had they been 
in the house of delegates. 

INTERNAL SECURITY—THREE CONTROVERSIAL 
AREAS 


The internal security resolutions were 
certain to evoke disagreement on the part 
of some members of the organization what- 
ever action was taken upon them. They 
involved not one but three areas of contro- 
versy. I believe that the existence of a 
Communist threat to our internal security 
is now generally recognized by lawyers of 
all schools of thought, but the magnitude 
of the threat, and hence the nature and ex- 
tent of the action which should be taken 
to combat it, constitutes an area of contro- 
versy of long standing. It is one which re- 
lates closely to the emotions stirred by ap- 
peals to patriotism and hence it produces 
emotioral and sometimes violent opinions. 

The second area of controversy with 
which the resolutions dealt is that of civil 
rights, The rights guaranteed by the Bill 
of Rights are the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of our concept of government and our 
entire governmental structure was designed 
to insure their protection. Nonetheless, it 
must be recognized that the need for pro- 
tection of our civil liberties occurs in areas 
of controversy, usually in cases of minorities 
or unpopular individuals. Accordingly, pro- 
posed legislation in this area frequently 
produces more heat than light. 

Finally, it must be recognized that the 
Supreme Court of the United States today 
has become a center of controversy and 
sometimes even the subject of controversy. 
That this is so ts to be regretted, but it is 
not without precedent. In fact, it is inevi- 
table that the decision of the Court as the 
ultimate guardian of the rights of the in- 
dividual and as the final arbiter of the va- 
lidity of legislation will be the subject of 
controversy. This has been the Courts’ en- 
tire history with only intervening periods 
of relative quiet. 

It is not surprising then that the reso- 
lutions considered by the house of dele- 
gates were the subject of widespread in- 
terest or that the impact of association 
action was reflected in strong reactions of 
both approval and disapproval depending 
upon the interests and predilectiona of the 
individuals involved. 

What is surprising is the fact that re- 
action in so many cases has been based 
upon misapprehension or misconstruction 
of the action actually taken by the associ- 
ation. This has been reflected in state- 
ments by men in public life in Washington, 
by newspaper editorials and in the vo- 
luminous mail that I have been receiving. 

Any fair construction of the action of the 
association must be made on the basis of 
the resolutions which the house actually 
adopted. I submit that those resolutions, 
when read objectively are: 

“1. An expression of concern as to the 
threat of comimunism to our internal se- 
curity; 
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“2. A request for legislation In five spe- 
cific areas which will strengthen our in- 
ternal security by remedying defects in leg- 
islation which were pointed out in Supreme 
Court decisions; 

“3. A recognition ef the position of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as the 
final guardian of our individual liberties, 
and of the obligation of the Bar to defend 
the courts; 

4. Reaffirmance of the position of the 
American Bar Association in opposing the 
Jenner and Jenner-Butler bills of the last 
Congress and other legislation which would 
curtail the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court; 

“5, A request for improvements in the 
creation and procedure of congressional 
committees which would meet the standards 
set out by the Court in the Watkins de- 
cision, and, at the same time afford better 
protection to witnesses appearing before 
such committees; 

ae A 8 s 3 ot the work 
0 è co t the Congress dealing 
with internal security matters” 

I might add that resolutions similar to 
this have been adopted by the house here- 
tofore. 

Press reports, editorials and public state- 
ments which labeled the action of the house 
of delegates as am attack by the bar upon 
the Supreme Court of the United States were, 
in my opinion, and I believe in the opinion 
of the great majority of the members of 
the house of delegates, wholly unjustified 
and contrary to fact. Net only did they ig- 
nore all portions of the resolutions except 
those calling for legislation, the necessity for 
which has been diselosed by decisions of the 
Supreme Court, but, in addition, they at- 
tributed to the house of delegates approval 
of statements within the 50-page committee 
report which the house not only did not 
approve, but which, under the procedures of 
the house, it could not act upon in any 
respect. 

In all fairness, I must confess that to an 
outsider the distinction between resolutions 
adopted by the house, which represent the 
position of the association, and the report 
of a committee which accompanies proposed 
resolutions to the house and which reflects 
only the views of the committee members 
who sign it, is quite finely drawn and likely 
to result in confusion. Nonetheless, to the 
members of the house in upon rec- 
ommendations of literally dozens of com- 
mittees and sections, it constitutes a very 
real distinction. 

The board of governors made that fact 
quite plain in the statement by which it 
transmitted the resolutions proposed by the 

_ committee to the house. After recommend- 
ing approval, in order to correct legislative 
defects in the field of internal security re- 
vealed by particular decisions, the board of 
governors said: 

“The recommendation for approval, in the 
case of this report as in the case of all other 
reports of association sections and com- 
mittees, does not constitute endorsement of 
statements in the report itself, such state- 
ments being those of the individual mem- 
bers of the committee.” 

The press of the United States has pro- 
vided convincing evidence that construc- 
tion of the house action as an attack upon 
the Supreme Court is unjustified. In spite 

-of the fact that headlines such as Bar At- 
tacks Court” had resulted from some press 
reports, almost all editorial comment, writ- 
ten in the light of the actual resolutions 
adopted by the house, has found the action 
to be, as I believe that it was, a considered, 
constructive request for needed legislation. 
Certain editorial writers have recognized 
that the need for the legisiation was dis- 
closed by court decisions which revealed 
defects In existing laws, Equally they have 
recognized that the bar was evidencing its 
conviction that the legislation had desirable 
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-objectives and that the requirements pointed 

out by the Court’s opinions should be met 
through curative legislation. Only a small 
minority, however, have seen in the action 
anything even approaching an attack upon 
the Court or even disagreement with the 
correctness of the decisions themselves. 

This has been true of newspapers of all 
shades of opinion. Thus, the Chicago Trib- 
une did not find the resolutions to be an 
attack on the Court, but rather that they 
were “respectful of the Court.” 

The Boston Herald, after commenting on 
the known conservative mindedness of the 
association (which I think is equally ap- 
plicable to the profession as a whole) said: 

“Yet its report and recommendations with 
respect to recent Supreme Court decisions 
in the security field are surprisingly 
moderate. 

“We cannot agree with all the ABA’s pro- 
posals for remedial legislation. But the 
general approach the lawyers recommend 
is unexceptionable, and so is their language. 

“The bar is performing a useful and ap- 
propriate function when it offers Congress 
recommendations in this area. Its main 
position is clearly in defense of the institu- 
tion of the judiciary. 

“This is a conservatism of which we can 
use more.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle observed: 

“The action this week of the association's 
house of delegates at Chicago has been widely 
headlined as a slap at the Court. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the house of delegates declined 
to go along with some of the Court's more 
intemperate critics and it usefully and 
wisely disapproved proposals to limit the 
Court's appellate jurisdiction.” 

After referring to the specific recommen- 
dations for legislative action, the Chronicle 
commented that “These recommendations 
are hard to quarrel with” and concluded “A 
careful reading of the actual ABA recom- 
mendations leads to the conclusion that the 
hotheads in the anti-Court faction of the 
ABA were repudiated.” 

These editorial writers, and others I could 
quote, clearly reached a conclusion as to 
the action of the house of delegates which 
was directly contrary to the impression 
gained in many parts of the country that 
the association had attacked the Court. I 
believe that their conclusions are sound. I 
believe that those conclusions represent the 
state of mind and intentions of the vast ma- 
jority of the house of delegates when they 
voted upon these resolutions. 


A SOUND DECISION—SUPPORTED BY A VAST 
MAJORITY 


Because I believe that, and that an errone- 
ous impression was created in many parts 
of the country as to the implications of the 
action of the house of delegates, I have been 
attempting to do what I can to get all in- 
terested persons to read and judge for them- 
selves as to the action of the house and the 
position of the association. In so doing I 
want to make it clear that I am in no sense 
making apologies for the action of the house; 
neither am I seeking to pour oll on troubled 
waters. I have the utmost confidence in the 
lawyers of the United States and in their 
representatives who constitute the house of 
delegates. I think that their action was 
sound, and I believe that the vast majority 
of the United States will agree, if the action 
is judged on the resolutions which were 
adopted and not on erroneous conclusions 
drawn from them. 

I recognize. however, that there is room for 
legitimate disagreement with the position 
actually taken by the association. To one 
who feels that the legislation recommended 
would constitute a peril to individual liberties 
in the United States, not justified by the 
threat of communism to our internal secur- 
ity, the action of the house is unsound—and 
he is certainly entitled to so view the situa- 
tion. I cannot, however, find in the resolu- 
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tions adopted by the house support for any 
statement that the American Bar Association 
has attacked the Supreme Court, has “ma- 
ligned” the Court or in any sense has been 
unfaithful to the primary duty of the pro- 
fession to “maintain the respect due to courts 
of justice and judicial officers” and to “main- 
tain toward the courts a respectful attitude, 
not for the sake of the temporary incum- 
bent of the judicial office, but for the main- 
tenance of its supreme importance.” 

The vast majority of the lawyers of the 
United States, and the American Bar Asso- 
ciation as the national voice of the profes- 
sion, have demonstrated time and again their 
appreciation of their responsibility toward 
the courts and particularly toward the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

In 1937 the bar rallied to the defense of the 
Court against attacks from the Executive 
and from the left. In 1958, it rallied to the 
defense of the Court from attacks from the 
legislative branch and from the right, In 
both instances the decisions which had 
brought on the controversies were in highly 
controversial areas. There was no unanimity 
of opinion within the profession as to the 
correctness of these decisions. Be it sald to 
the credit of the bar that it was not on that 
basis that the position of the bar was deter- 
mined. Rather, it was on the basis of our 
knowledge of the delicate balance which 
must be maintained in the separation of 
powers of the three branches of our Govern- 
ment and upon our realization that only 
through the existence of an independent 
Judiciary can individual freedom in this 
country be preserved and liberty under law 
be a reality. I have no hesitation in pre- 
dicting that wheneyer that issue is presented 
the bar will be found as it is found today, 
in the foremost ranks of the supporters of 
the Supreme Court of the United States as a 
vital institution of our Government. 


Mr. Speaker, also I call to your atten- 
tion, and to the attention of my other 
colleagues, an editorial appearing in the 
same issue of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal on the same subject: 

THe INTERNAL SECURTTY RESOLUTIONS 

The action of the house of delegates on 
the recommendations of the special com- 
mittee on Communist tactics has drawn 
widespread national attention and a great 
deal of publicity, not all of it accurate, and 
some of it distorted, doubtless because issued 
without having the resolutions themselves 
available, Some of the distortion and con- 
fusion is doubtless due to lack of under- 
standing that the action of the house did 
not include either adoption or approval of 
the report of the committee. report 
represented only the views of the committee 
and not the views of the association; and it 
was so stated, The action of the house was 
specifically confined to the amendment and 
adoption of certain resolutions submitted by 
the committee. Therefore, a brief summary 
of the salient features of the resolutions ap- 
proved by the house seems pertinent. The 
key features of these resolutions are: 

1. It was resolved to “disapprove proposals 
to limit any jurisdiction vested in the U.S. 
Supreme Court.” 

2. It was resolved that the Congress should 
enact into law “a specific pronouncement 


of congressional intention that State stat- 


utes proscribing sedition against the United 
States shall have concurrent enforceability.” 

3. It was resolved to recommend that “the 
House of Representatives rewrite and adopt 
its basic resolution of authority for the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, under the 
same name or such name as such legislative 
body shall designate, setting forth that the 
Purpose in creating said committee is to 
study the operation of existing laws and the 
requirements of further legislation, in ad- 
dition to defining clearly and adequately the 
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powers of such committee.” Citing Watkins 
v. U.S. 

4. It was resolved to recommend to the 
Congress "that whenever any of its commit- 
tees subpenas a witness to appear and 
testify or to give evidence, such committee 
should furnish the witness at the time he 
is subpenaed with a copy in writing of the 
precise terms of the basic authority of the 
committee.“ 

5. It was resolved that where problems 
of safeguarding National and State security 
have been e or created" by Supreme 
Court decisions, Congress should undertake 
“the prompt and careful consideration and 
study of recent decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, and the preparation and passage of 
separate amendments to the laws involved 
so as to remove any doubt as to the intent 
of the Congress, and to remedy any defect 
in the existing law revealed by the de- 
cisions.” 

6. It was resolved “that legislation be 
promptly enacted to eliminate obstacles to 
the preservation of our internal security in 
the following areas”: 

(a) “Amend the Smith Act to define the 
word ‘organize’.”" 

(b) “Amend the Smith Act to make it a 
crime intentionally to advocate the violent 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States, or to teach the necessity, desirability 
or duty of seeking to bring about such over- 
throw (see Yates v. U.S.).” 

(c) “Establish the right of each branch 
of Government to require as a condition of 
employment that each employee thereof 
shall not refuse to answer a query before a 
duly constituted committee of Congress or 
before duly authorized officers of either the 
executive or Judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment with respect to Communist, Commu- 
nist front or other subversive activities or 
any matter bearing upon his loyalty to the 
United States, as the Government has the 
right to know his record.” 

(d) “Invest the executive branch of the 
Government with the right to protect our 
internal security against the activities of 
aliens who were Communists at the time of 
their entry into the United States or became 
Communists at any time subsequent to their 
entry into the United States by providing 
for their deportation without any depriva- 
tion of due process." 

(e) “Insure the effectiveness of the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act of 1948 by a 
requirement that political propaganda by 
agents of foreign principals be labeled for 
what it is where such agents are situated 
outside the limits of the United States, but 
nevertheless directly or Indirectly dissemi- 
nate such propaganda within the United 
States.” 

7. It was resolved that “the House of Rep- 
resentatives continue to maintain a com- 
mittee to investigate matters relating to 
national se®urity with particular emphasis 
on Communist activities, invested with ade- 
quate jurisdiction to accomplish its purpose, 
and that the Senate continue to maintain 
and support its Subcommittee on Internal 
Security.” 

8. It was further resolved that such con- 
gressional committees “maintain close lai- 
son with the Intelligence and Security Agen- 
cies, as well as with the Attorney General of 
the United States, to the end that they may 
be kept advised as to legislative needs of the 
executive branch of the Government re- 
quired to carry out its responsibilities for 
internal security.” 

In the best tradition of the bar, the house 
of delegates, just as in the Court-packing 
days of 1937, defended the Court as an in- 
dispensible arm of government to decide 
cases and controversies, reserving, however. 
to the members of the bench, the bar and 
the public, equally and at all times the right 
to criticize the Court's decisions and to sug- 
gest corrective legislation to solve problems 
“exposed or created thereby.” 
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Except to refresh memories, it hardly 
needs that some of the most vigor- 
ous criticisms of certain of these decisions 
Come from dissenting members of the Court 
itself, whose right to criticize the actions of 
the judicial department are no less and no 
greater than that of the humblest American 
citizen, 

As said by Mr. Justice Black in 1941, in 
The Los Angeles Times case: “The assump- 
tion that respect for the judiciary can be 
won by shielding judges from public criti- 
cism wrongly appraises the character of 
American public opinion.” 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, dissenting in the 
Same case, nevertheless concurred on this 
Phase, as follows: “Therefore, judges must 
be kept mindful of their limitations and of 
their ultimate public responsibility by a vig- 
orous stream of criticism expressed with 
candor however blunt." 

Taking ce of criticism of some of 
the Court’s opinions, the house of delegates 
has asked Congress to evaluate the criticisms 
and the recommendations and to act oc- 
cordingly. 


Repeal the Wartime Tax on 
Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, during 
Wartime, when special pressures dictate 
the actions of the Congress, measures are 
Often enacted which are intended to 
serve a limited purpose and to be re- 
Pealed with the end of hostilities. The 
Present tax on communications is an ex- 
cellent case in point. It was levied to 
Yaise funds for the war effort, but had 
the additional objective of discouraging 

e use of communication facilities for 
Other than necessary purposes. This tax 
is a relic of the days of gasoline ration- 

and the little red and green com- 
Modity stamps, and should have passed 
away when they did. 

In today’s expanding economy, with 
all goods and services in amply supply, 
this tax is extremely discouraging to 

ess incentive, because it keeps the 
Public conception of the actual price of 
product distorted and thereby under- 
Mines orderly future planning in a regu- 
ted industry. It is regressive in its ap- 
Dlication because it strikes hardest at 
communication companies which 

have shared least in postwar prosperity 
y virtue of their location in areas 
Ged by depressed economic condi- 


I have joined the ranks of those who 
have introduced bills to repeal this tax, 
and as evidence of the strong desire for 
Such repeal among our people I would 

è to cali your attention to the follow- 

Tesolution passed at the recently 
Concluded session of the West Virginia 
gislature: 

House Coxcurrenr RESOLUTION No. 43 
Resolution urging repeal of excise taxes on 

communication services and transporta- 

tion of persons 
ntynerens the Federal excise taxes on public 
ty and ‘transportation services were 
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initially levied or greatly increased during 
World War IT to help defray war costs and to 
discourage unnecessary use of such services; 
and 


Whereas Congress has acted to remove a 
substantial portion of this discriminatory 
tax burden on public utility and transporta- 
tion services by elimination of excise taxes 
on the use of electrical energy and the ship- 
ment of goods and property; and 

Whereas today, more than 13 years after 
cessation of hostilities, the excise taxes on 
communication services and the for-hire 
transportation of persons are still in effect 
and are continuing to discourage the public 
use of these services which are now the only 
services, r ted or unregulated, against 
which any Federal excise taxes are levied; 
and i 

Whereas a committee of the 85th Congress 
rejected a proposal for the enactment of 
legislation which would have repealed or 
reduced the Federal excise taxes on com- 
munication services and the transportation 
of persons even though the repeal of the 
discriminatory excise taxes would immedi- 
ately release upwards of 86% million an- 
nually to the West Virginia economy: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the house of delegates (the 
senate concurring therein), That the Legis- 
lature of the State of West Virginia is of the 
opinion that the discriminatory excise taxes 
on communications and transportation sery- 
ices are not in the public interest, that such 
taxes should not continue to be levied by 
the Federal Government; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress is hereby peti- 
tioned to terminate the discriminatory ex- 
cise taxes on all communications and trans- 
portation services at the earliest possible 
date; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
delegates forward a copy of this resolution 
to Congressman WILBUR MILLs, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee of 
the 86th Co , and to the U.S, Senators 
and Members of the House of Representa- 
tives from West Virginia. ? 


Foreign Trade Requires Fairer 
Standards of Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 
Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, it 


has been a favorite charge of many of 
those favoring completely free trade 


abroad that those who seek regulation 


of imports by tariffs or quotas are mo- 
tivated by fear and dislike of competi- 
tion as such. This, of course, is not 
true. Americans more than the people 
of any other country have lived with 
competition, believe in competition, and 
are not afraid of it. 

At the same time, since 1890, when 
Congress passed the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, we have made extensive efforts to 
see that domestic competition be fair. 
Subsequent legislation has included the 
Sherman Act, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and the Robinson-Patman Act. 
Fairness of competition was also a prime 
objective of the minimum wage and 
maximum hour law and the Walsh- 
Healy Public Contracts Act. Here the 
idea was that wages should not be used 
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as a means of gaining a competitive 
advantage. 

Clearly. American industry is not 
afraid of competition so long as it is 
fair. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert into the Record a letter written by 
Mr. O. R. Strackbein in reply to one from 
a member of the British Pariliament. 
The letter has to do with a charge from 
a member of the House of Commons 
much the same as that of our freer-trade 
advocates that we are afraid of competi- 
tion. The letter, which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
March 30, 1959, follows: 

UNWANTED COMPETITION 

Your issue of March 23 carried a letter 
from the Honorable John Hall, British Con- 
servative Member of Parliament, remonstrat- 
ing against what he chooses to call our fear 
of competition from abroad, as distinguished 
from domestic competition. He shows him- 
self particularly concerned about certain 
Government contracts that have been 
awarded to American firms, one of them re- 
lating to electrical turbines for the Greers 
Ferry Dam. 

His exceptions are, by and large, temperate 
and well taken. He goes so far as to say 
that “we do not question your right to have 
buy American laws if you feel that you 
need them.” No doubt Mr. Hall is aware 
that Britain itself has laws corresponding 
to our Buy American Act, such as the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act, and therefore 
has some appreciation of our position. Their 
law is quite restrictive on a number of items, 

Mr. Hall says there is mounting irritation 
over our treatment.of wool, lead and zinc. 
He refers to our tariff quota on woolen goods 
and our outright quota on lead and zinc. 

The tariff quota on woolens resulted from 
a reservation made in our negotiation of a 
tariff reduction m Geneva under the auspices 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade in 1947. We cut our duty roughly 
in half but reserve the right to hold this 
reduction in bounds if imports should ex- 
ceed 5 percent of our own production of 
similar woolen fabrics. All imports in ex- 
cess of the 5 percent would then pay the 
old rate. Imports up to 5 percent of our 
production, however, would continue to pay 
the lower rate. 

We invoked this reservation effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1956, as we had every right to do under 
the agreement. Since then British exports 
of woolens to this country have declined 
materially even though our total imports 
have held up. Britain's trouble has been 
not with our tariff quota but with Japanese 
and Italian encroachment on her ket in 
this country. Reallstic as they are, the 
British would now like to see allocations so 
that Britain could not be driven out of our 
market. 

Why are the British afraid of Japanese 
and Italian competition? Are her reasons 
about the same as our fear of competition 
from abroad? Somewhat; but there is a dif- 
ference in degree. The differential in wages 
between England and the two other countries 
is not nearly as great as between our wages 
and those prevailing in other countries 
(Canada excepted). y 

Why then do we not fear domestic com- 
petition? The answer should now be obvi- 
ous to Mr. Hall. We do not fear essentially 
fair competition, just as England does not. 
We do fear, as do the British, low-wage com- 
petition against which there is no defense, 
since we do not control such competition. 
Our cost-raising legislation, such as the wage 
and hour law, does not extend beyond our 
borders. With the rapid mechanization of 
the industry of other countries our own 
industries are as rapidly losing such compet- 
itive advantage as they may have had, and 
costwise they are falling behind, 
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Surely the British can understand this if 
they will look in the mirror, 
O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman, Nationwide Committee on 
Import-Export Policy. 
WASHINGTON, 


The Universal Message of Mohammed 
Iqbal, Poet-Philosopher of Pakisten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address given at 
the Islamic Center in Washington on the 
21st anniversary of the death of Mo- 
hammed Iqbal, who combined in an in- 
spiring way the mysticism of the East 
and the realism of the West. His roots 
were in the Muslim faith and culture 
but his message was to all mankind: 
THE UNIVERSAL MESSAGE OF MOHAMMED IQBAL 

POET-PHILOSOPHER OF PAKISTAN 
(Address of Waiter H. Jupp, Member of Con- 
gress, at the Islamic Center, Washington, 

D.C., April 21, 1959) 

Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, 
we are living today in a world of unprece- 
dented ferment and change. A large part of 
mankind has just begun to breathe the in- 
toxicating air of human freedom. At the 
same moment another large section of hu- 
man beings is being forced to don prison garb, 
regimented and driven like beasts of burden. 
Important segments of the world’s popula- 
tion are being forced by events to decide 
whether they can best attain their hoped- 
for political and economic development by 
democratic or by authoritarian means. 

In such times as these, it is a good thing 
for us to pause to contrast the eternal truths 
preached by the great spiritual leaders of 
mankind with the crass ideologies of those 
who would crush the human spirit and make 
man an instrument for the creation of a 
soulless state. 

After all, what is man? That is the ques- 
tion asked by man himself, universally. 

Some years ago I heard the eminent Leb- 
anese philosopher, Dr. Charles Malik, now 
President of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, say that when the Conference on 
Human Rights convened in Paris after Worid 
War II, the delegates spent several months 
trying, in vain, to agree on an answer to that 
ultimate question. For how could they de- 
clare what the rights are to which a human 
being is entitled until they decided what a 

human being is? 

G One of the great spirits of modern times 
to whom free men can go for renewal of their 
faith in God and in man, was the Muslim 
poet whose memory we revere tonight. Mo- 
hammed Iqbal, the man who dreamed a 
dream for the Muslims of the south Asian 
subcontinent and whose dream became real- 
ity In the creation of the nation of Pakistan, 
held no brief for those who would attain 
even the precious goals of political and eco- 
nomic independence by destroying the iden- 
tity of the human being. Rather did he 
sing of the sanctity of human life, of the 
grandeur of the human self, and of the in- 
violability of the human personality. 

Like all who profess the Jewish, the Chris- 
tian, or the Muslim faith, Mohammed Iqbal 
concelved of man as being created in the 
image of God. In the core of his philosophy 
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he held that the human personality, being 
created in the image of God, should be de- 
veloped in a way to prove itself worthy of 
being in that Image, Those things which 
fortified the human personality, said Iqbal, 
were good; those which weakened it were 
bad. Is there a better test? 

His concept of the nature of man reminds 
those who have American heritage of 
the words of those who founded our Nation. 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident,” 
they said, “that all men are created * * *,” 
They based their whole venture on that 
great act of faith: that there is a Creator, 
that man is His child and therefore partakes 
of His nature. Man has from his Creator 
the capacity to make moral judgments and 
decisions. Man can become more and more 
like his Creator, if he will. To do so is the 
deepest joy and the richest fulfillment of 
life. And the more man becomes one with 
God, the more he becomes one with all man- 
kind. 

The faith regarding the nature of man, and 
of God, and of the universe that filled Iqbal 
in Asia and Inspired the founders of the 
United States in the Western Hemisphere, 
is being everywhere coldly and cruelly chal- 
lenged today. The conflict tearing the world 
apart is not an old-fashioned struggle for 
control of land; it is for control of man—the 
mind of man, the soul of man, the whole of 
man. 

Another great son of Pakistan, Gen. Ayub 
Khan, now its president, said to a group of 
us in Lahore one night in 1953, “The time 
has come in this world struggle when all 
those who believe in one God, the God of 
Justice and of righteousness—whether Mus- 
lims, Christians, or Jews—must stand to- 
gether against those who believe in no God.” 

We need to sit at the feet of men like 
Iqbal whose profound insights and inspiring 
words help us see afresh not the minor 
things that separate us—whether race, na- 
tionality, language, or culture—but the deep 
things that unite us—our common faith in 
God and our common humanity. 

Mohammed Iqbal was an extraordinary 
man in the breadth of his interests and the 
scope of his accomplishments. He was at 
once a great poet, a great philosopher, a 
great lawyer; and a great political thinker. 
But most of all, he was a great human be- 
ing, a man who saw as the most significant 
of human rights the opportunity to serve 
humanity. 

Born in Sialkot, West Pakistan, in 1873, 
Iqbal received his intermediate education in 
& Scottish mission school. Here he came 
under the influence of the prominent Mus- 
Um scholar, Mir Hasan—an inspiring per- 
sonality who perceived the genius of the 
poet and moulded it. 

Finishing his distinguished career at 
school he joined the Government College, 
Lahore, where he came in contact with 
another magnetic personality, Professor Sir 
Thomas Arnold, who was said to be an em- 
bodiment of all that was “the noblest and 
the best” in Western civilization. 

Iqbal’s love and appreciation of Eastern 
values and of Western disciplines, his de- 
sire to break down the barriers between 
East and West, his desite to see his country 
play its full part in the establishment of 
world pence, may be related largely to these 
early influences of his two great teachers. 

Equipped with the idea of one humanity 
and one God as the basis of Muslim culture, 
which he learned at the feet of Mir. Hasan, 
and the scientific approach of the West to 
the problems of life, which he gained from 
Professor Arnold, Iqbal went to Cambridge 
in 1905, For his further researches he went 
to Munich where he submitted his thesis, 
“The Development of Metaphysics in Persia,” 
and obtained his doctorate in philosophy. 
That same year he was called to the bar, and 
the mind that had shown its grasp of philo- 
sophical ideas and its sensitivity to the 
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things that are not seen, now revealed its 
ability to master practical legal issues. 

Dr. Iqbal returned to India and started his 
practice at Lahore. He also was professor of 
oriental learning at the University of the 
Punjab. He entered political life in 1927 
when he was elected to the Punjab Legis- 
lative Council, and remained a member for 
three years. He was elected president of the 
annual session of the Muslim League held 
at Allahabad in the year 1930. In his presi- 
dential address, he demanded the formation 
of a consolidated Muslim State in the best 
interest of India.” 

Unfortunately, Iqbal did not Hve long 
enough to see the results of his efforts. 
From 1934 onwards his health deteriorated; 
he could not accept an invitation to Oxford 
as Rhodes lecturer in 1935. On the morn- 
ing of April 21, 1938, his body breathed its 
last. But his words, like his spirit, will be 
immortal. - 


Iqbal’s philosophy of life accepted the 


principles of freedom, equality, and love as 
the basis of world brotherhood. His con- 
cept for the new country of Pakistan, whose 
formation he did so much to inspire, was 
the establishment of a soclety deeply inter- 
ested in the service of humanity, in the pro- 
motion of peace and in providing equal op- 
portunities for all, irrespective of color, caste 
or creed. There was no conflict in him, as 
there need be none in you or me, between 
love of country and love of mankind. To 
work for the proper interests of one was to 
promote the well-being of the other. 

Iqbal devoted the greater part of his life 
to giving people a faith in such an ideology 
of love and peace. His poems continue to 
speak that message to all men of all con- 
tinents and cultures today. 

Iqmal's faith in humanity was not mis- 
placed. Along with the great cleavages that 
exist in the world today and occupy most of 
our attention, there is, nevertheless, a vast 
movement among the free peoples of the 
world to understand each other, to respect 
each other, and to Inspire in each other mu- 
tual confidence and trust. It goes beyond 
mere tolerance of other cultures than one’s 
own; there is increasing appreciation of other 
cultures—and the values in them. Under- 
standing, appreciation, confidence, and trust 
are the spiritual foundations for any world 


order that is to withstand the ideological © 


onslaughts of those who worship the ma- 
terial state and are determined to impose 
it on all mankind, 

We Americans, as we take part in this 
tribute to the great poet-philosopher of 
Pakistan, are grateful that our own national 
leadership is alive to the need for the peoples 
of the world to know each other better. 
The President of the United States has ad- 
yocated that people of all nations seek each 
other out and learn more of each other not 
by just one method, but by thousands of 
methods. This people-to-people diplomacy, 
which is certainly in the spirit of Iqbal’s 
concept of the universality of mankind, can 
become a powerful force in determining the 
course of world events. Even tyrannies 
eventually have to pay some attention to 
changing attitudes and wishes among the 
peoples under them, 

Our gathering tonight exemplifies the sort 
of relationship between persons of all sorts 
of backgrounds, races, and cultures which 
creates a genuine feeling of brotherhood. 
Americans and Europeans as well as Middle 
Easterners and South Asians; Muslims, Jews, 
and Christians we are gathéred here to pay 
homage to a great Muslin spirit in a Muslin 
House of God. The memorial service in 
which we are taking part is sponsored by an 
American organization, the Council on Isla- 
mic Affairs, which is composed of Christians, 
Jews, and Muslims. We are gathered to- 
gether because our desire to pay tribute to 
a great man is a bond which transcends 
differences of cultures, creeds and nation- 
alities. 
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More and more people-to-people partner- 
ships are being created as the human race 
gropes its way toward the spiritual perfection 
which Iqbal called “being worthy of having 
been created in the image of God.” 

Who can measure the constructive influ- 
ence of an institution like the American 
University at Beirut, not only on the peoples 
of the Middle East from whom most of its 
students have come, but on the whole world, 
including the impact its many graduates 
have had at the United Nations and other 
international gatherings to which, because 
of their superior training and broadened 
outlook, they have been sent as delegates? 

It was a desire to help relieve the suffering 
Of people in need that sent me. to China 
long ago, there to work for 10 years as a 
physician to men, women, and children of 
all walks of life as they came into my clinic. 
But I received more than I gave, and I 
learned more than I taught. That is what 
generally happens when men join hands to 
try to meet human needs, 

Wherever some human heings have es- 
Caped the control of tyrants to become 
refugees on the face of the earth—from 
China, from Hungary, now from Tibet— 
other -human beings from.many countries 
have promptly volunteered to bring them 
Telief, food, medical care, and, if possible, a 
new home somewhere and a new life of 
dignity and usefulness. Mohammed Iqbal 
Would have been in the heart of all such 
efforts. 

For he knew that some men are cruel and 
evil; but he believed that most men want 
to be kindly and good. In the universally 
Understood language and symbolism of 
beautiful poetry, he called on all to stand 
together in common service to humanity— 
in realism opposing the evil of today in 
Order that men may have opportunity freely 
to pursue, in idealism, their aspirations for 
tomorrow. 

We gratefully honor here tonight the 
Memory of this gifted man and noble spirit, 
He spoke to his own people, and he speaks 
also to us. May we refresh our spirits and 
renew our dedication by joining in his 
Prayer, 


“That my life, O God, should be like that 
of a candle 

So that through my efforts ` 

I may try to dispel the darkness of evil 

And illumine the whole world.” 


Excise Taxes on Public Utility Services 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit to the Recorp a resolution of the 
Public Utilities Commission of the State 
Of Maine, as related to excise taxes on 
Dublic utility services. 

Whereas during World War II the Congress 
Of the United States levied or greatly in- 

d the Federal excise taxes on com- 
tanication services as a temporary, war- 
ime emergency measure and several years 
5 the emergency ended and communica- 

5 are no longer considered a 
: un 
tua nerens Congress has afforded substan- 
—— rellef from discriminatory tax burdens 
eee utility services, and of the four 
8 ntlal utilities—heat, power, water, and 

mmunications—only communication serv- 
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ices are subject to Federal excise taxation; 
and 

Whereas the Federal excise taxes on com- 
munication services are discriminatory, have 
outlived their justification, and should be 
repealed; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States certain bills which 
would effect the repeal of these taxes, which 
should no longer be continued in effect: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Maine Public Utilities 
Commission does respectfully urge and re- 
quest the Congress of the United States to 
provide a measure of needed tax relief to 
the communication consumers of this coun- 
try by repealing these “wartime” excise taxes; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
expressing the views of this commission, be 
sent to each U.S. Senator and Representative 
from the State of Maine and to the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
U.S. House of Representatives and to the 
chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
U.S. Senate. 

Dated at Augusta, Maine, this 14th day of 
April, A.D. 1959. 


Cal-Sag Water Rrakspextalies Reaches 
Maturity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
an address delivered by Maj. Gen. Louis 
J. Rumaggi, division engineer, U.S. Army 
Engineer Division, before the East Side 
Chamber of Commerce in Chicago, II., 
on March 30, 1959. 

The address follows: 

CaL-SaG WATER TRANSPORTATION REACHES 

MATURITY 


(Remarks by Maj. Gen. Louis J. Rumaggi, 
Division Engineer, U.S. Army Engineer 
Division, North Central, before East Side 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, III., 
Mar. 30, 1959) 


Gentlemen, thank you for having me here 
tonight. I appreciate the nice introduction 
and am indeed delighted to be with you. It 
is a great pleasure, since assembled here are 
many friends and associates with whom I’ve 
worked so intimately in the past 2 years. To 
them I wish to address my remarks. To those 
whose hearts and aspirations dwell on this 
fabulous region, it is a privilege to retell the 
story of this waterway’s improvement, its 
present status, its future and the effects of 
these improvements on the welfare of the 
region. 

Here is Judge Butler, the father of the 
port district, John Killian, Jim Haines and 
Donald O’Toole of the Calumet region con- 
gress, and of course you many, many others 
of the east side chamber, all strong boosters 
for this area of industry, who join with me 
as we are about to realize the culmination 
of long-sought goals. You have guided this 
endeavor for a long time and it is now 
proper that we look up ahead at the pros- 
pects of the immediate future. 

Also here with me tonight are many who 
have been my coworkers in the corps. There 
is Col. John B. W. Corey, your district 
engineer at Chicago under whose immediate 
supefyision your local projects are being 
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constructed and who so ably pursued his 
responsibilities in connection with this 


program. 

This is a significant year for the Great 
Lakes in general, and for this area in par- 
ticular. With the opening of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, with the almost feverish ac- 
tivities of business, industry and Government 
in behalf of Great Lakes navigation, we are 
witnessing an unprecedented interest in the 
waterways serving the American heartland. 

In developing this basic natural resource 
we depend on the initiative and leadership 
of organizations such as yours. Certainly 
this need for local leadership in providing 
for our country’s progress is appropriate in 
a democracy. However, this reliance on far- 
sightedness at the local community level 
carries with it great responsibilities, It re- 
quires an enlightened citizenry and an en- 
lightened leadership with a long-range out- 
look on the future of their people, their 
lands, their cities and their industries. 

It requires, at the local level, vision and 
devotion to a frequently thankless task of 
looking after interests of future generations 
and, incidentally, the future welfare of our 
Nation. 

The local leadership and congressional 
support in furthering the growth of this 
region are certainly reflected in the great 
works which make this area a center of 
transportation, industry and business, sec- 
ond to none. 

With large-scale St. Lawrence Seaway- 
Great Lakes navigation projects underway, 
let us first consider the Calumet-Sag region, 
South Chicago's vital industrial complex. 

Accessible to the Great Lakes system via 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi-Ohio 
Rivers systems via the Calumet-Sag Canal, 
this is an area situated on the crossroads of 
our Nation's finest transportation facilities, 

Here converge waterways, railroads, high- 
ways, and air routes to make this truly a fore- 
most transportation and industrial complex. 

These great advantages have resulted in 
the almost fabulous growth of this area. 

Now the area is reaching maturity. 

The combined impact of the new St. Law- 
rence Seaway-Great Lakes navigation system 
and the widening of the Calumet-Sag Canal 
to accommodate modern inland barge 
transportation make it self-evident that you 
have outgrown the early years of pioneering 
and are now preparing for your most pro- 
ductive accomplishments. 

The need for an improved Cal-Sag nayiga- 
tion project was long recognized by local 
leaders. and Congress, and in July 1946 a 
congressional act finally authorized this im- 
portant undertaking. 

International crisis delayed initiation of 
construction until late in 1955, but since that 
time considerable progress has heen made. 

The first westerly 6 miles of channel widen- 
ing are virtually complete to its authorized 
width of 225 feet and 9-foot depth in com- 
parison with the old width of 60 feet pro- 
vided when the channel was bulit in 1922, 
Another section about 4 miles long is ap- 
proximately 80 percent complete at this 
time. An additional portion of the work will 
be placed under contract this year. 

That will bring the project to the edge of 
the heavily congested metropolitan area of 
Blue Island—a situation which poses many 
additional problems. 

Major among the problems, of course, is the 
complex of rail and highway bridges crossing 
the channel in the vicinity of Blue Island. 
These crossings must be altered to conform 
to the increased vertical and horizontal clear- 
ance requirements of the new improved 
channel. 

I refer particularly in this connection to 
the Western Avenue Bridge, the Rock Island, 
Grand Trunk & Western, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad bridges, as well as the 139th 
Street overpass and the Vermont Street and 
Francisco Avenue underpass, all of which 
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present major engineering problems. The 
reconstruction of these inevitably will im- 
pose considerable inconvenience to residents 
and business firms of the area while the work 
is in progress. However, with the continued 
cooperation of local interests, the authorities 
of Cook County and the State of Illinois, I 
am hopeful that these problems will be 
worked out to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. Certainly, transportation into, and 
through, this area will be greatly facilitated, 
particularly at 139th Street, Vermont Street, 
and Francisco Avenue, Once grade crossings 
are eliminated. 

While we are on the subject of bridges, 
it can be reported that the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad bridge near Lemont is com- 
plete with the exception of approaches, work 
on which will start this spring. Also com- 
pleted is the new Torrence Avenue overpass. 
The Michigan Central and Wabash Railroad 
bridges have been under construction for 
some time. The Michigan Central bridge 
is scheduled for completion during 1959, and 
the Wabash is scheduled to be completed 
in 1961. 

I can also report that the Corps of Engi- 
neers is arranging with the bridge owners 
to start design work on 17 highway bridges 
which must be elther replaced or altered 
between Sag Junction and 120th Street. If 
we can adhere to our presént construction 
schedule, all of these bridges will be com- 
pleted and in use within about 3 years. 

Last June 13 we started an additional 
phase of the Calumet-Sag navigation project 
with the award of a contract for construc- 
tion of the Thomas J. O’Brien lock and dam 
in the Calumet River. This work has been 
proceeding ahead of schedule and is well 
advanced at this date. 

This structure is aptly named in honor of 
Congressman O'Beren, dean of the Illinois 
congressional delegation, who has so effec- 
tively supported the needs of this region. 

The new lock, upon its completion in 1960, 
will replace the existing and inadequate 
Blue Island lock. Measuring 110 feet in 
width and 1,000 feet in length, it will be 
fully in keeping with the improved Cal-Sag 
Channel. Like the channel Itself, it will 
permit the ready movement of modern-sized 
barge tows and towboat without the neces- 
sity of rearranging the barges before enter- 
ing the lock chamber as at present. 

It was also last June that the corps 
awarded a contract for the widening of Acme 
Bend, a horseshoe bend in the Little Calu- 
met River. Unfortunately, it was impossible 
to eliminate the horseshoe entirely because 
of the heavy industrialization of the area. 
It was possible, however, to increase the 
channel width sufficiently to permit the ready 
movement of barge traffic. 

This job will be accomplished before the 
year is over—a fact which will undoubtedly 
bring sighs of relief to harried towboat cap- 
tains who have had the responsibility of 
negotiating Acme Bend's twists and turns 
in the past. Accomplishment of this ob- 
jective alone will mean the excavation and 
removal of some 1,200,000 cubic yards of 
material from the channel. 

In connection with this reach of the river 
there is also now in the planning stage the 
relocation of the Illinois Central Railroad 
bridge. 

With the Cal-Sag Channel assuming the 
role as a major artery linking traffic of the 
Ilinois Waterway with lake- and ocean- 
borne traffic at Chicago, it is interesting to 
recail that initially the channel was never 
intended for navigation at all. Rather, its 
original purpose was that of a sanitary canal 
designed to prevent pollution of Lake Michi- 
gan by reversing the fidw of the Calumet 
River. 

However, despite the limitation imposed 
by its narrow width and the maze of restric- 
tive bridges overhead, ita Increasing use for 
commercial barge navigation has been little 
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short of amazing. This traffic, during 1958 
alone, amounted to approximately 6 million 
tons in receipts, shipments, and through 
traffic—a figure which is dwarfed by a pre- 
dicted 12 million tons or more yearly after 
completion of the present project. 

A large volume of the commerce through 
the Cal-Sag Channel will terminate, as it 
does: now, along the channel and at the 
many terminals serving the huge industrial 
complex in the South Chicago, Indiana Har- 
bor, and Gary regions. In addition, the 
channel will carry a large volume of traffic 
to and from the Great Lakes. Upon comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway this spring, 
the through traffic to and from the Great 
Lakes will be further extended through the 
St. Lawrence River and to foreign ports via 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Of prime importance in this regard thes 
been the development of Laké Calumet Har- 
bor by the Chicago Regional Port District. 
This facility already has assumed a signifi- 
cant role as a transshipment center serving 
not only waterway navigation and lake car- 
riers but rail and truck transportation as 
well. 

We are engaged at present only on part 1 
of the Cal-Sag navigation project. From Sag 
Junction to Lake Calumet. There remains, 
as funds are made available, the widening and 
deepening of the Grand Calumet River, the 
replacement or alteration of numerous rail 
and highway bridges, and the widening to 
225 feet of the Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal from Sag Junction to Lockport. Still 
another important milepost in the project 
will be achieved with the construction of a 
lock and controlling works in the Grand 
Calumet River just west of its junction with 
the Indiana Harbor Canal. 

On the basis of 1958 price and wage levels, 
it ts estimated that the Cal-Sag navigation 
project, in its entirety, will represent a total 
investment of $202 million. Of this amount, 
the Federal Government will assume an ex- 
penditure of $147 million. 

The question as to whether or not this in- 
vestment is worthwhile has been answered 
in the form of conservative estimates. 
These estimates indicate that, for every dol- 
lar expended on construction, operation and 
maintenance cost, the Cal-Sag navigation 
project will yield approximately 62.20 in 
savings and Benefits. 

Any discussion of the Cal-Sag navigation 
project must take into consideration the 
Illinois Waterway, of which it is a vital and 
integral part. 

Stretching 327 miles from its junction 
with the Mississippi River at Grafton to 
Lake Michigan at Chicago, it provides a 
series of seven locks and dams which pro- 
gressively elevate upbound traffic to the 
level of the lake or lower downbound naviga- 
tion to that of the Mississippi. The seven 
locks are La Grange, Peoria, Starved Rock, 
Marseilles, Dresden Island, Brandon Road, 
and Lockport. 

Together with necessary channel dredg- 
ing, the seven locks and dams have been 


the instrument of canalizing the waterway 


and of creating a series of pools. The re- 
sultant benefits to commercial navigation 
have been significant. Since the improved 
Tilinoils Waterway was opened for use by the 
Corps of Engineers in 1935, commercial 
navigation carried over it has Increased 
steadily and rapidly. It has increased from 
1,700,000 tons in 1935—1ts first year of op- 
eration—to 23 million tons in 1958. 

What commodities comprise this teeming 
water commerce? Where is its origin and 
destination? It includes many thousands of 
tons of coal, loaded on barges at Havana, III., 
and headed for Chicago, where much of it 
is transformed into electric power. It in- 
cludes petroleum products from Mississippi 
River ports destined for Peorla, Chicago, and 
intermediate terminals. Grain and sand 
and gravel, iron and steel products and an 
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increasingly wide range of manufactured 
products make up much of the balance. 
Increasingly in recent years, varied products 
from points as remote as South America, 
Puerto Rico, Florida, and Texas have moved 
along the waterway in transit to northern 
destinations. 

I must emphasize here that all of the 
credit for the development of the Dlinols 
Waterway as a major artery of commerce 
does not belong to the Corps of Engineers. 
Initially the State of Illinois had appropri- 
ated $20 million for the project and had 
accomplished much of the construction of 
locks at Starved Rock, Marseilles, Dresden 
Island, Brandon Road, and Lockport. The 
State met a further requirement in the con- 
struction or alteration of five railroad 
bridges spanning the waterway. In accord- 
ance with the Rivers and Harbors Act of 
1930, the State later transferred to the Fed- 
eral Government its partially com rae 
project on the Illinois and Des 
Rivers between Utica and Lockport. 

Lasting credit belongs to local leaders 
who had the foresight and provided lands, 
rights-of-way and other local cooperation 
required under the various river and harbor 
acts authorizing the project. Indeed, it 
took more than wishful thinking to get the 
job done. 

As for future growth of the waterway, I 
need only cite from House document 677 
of the 79th Congress. This report placed at 
27 million tons the ultimate annual poten- 
tial of traffic on the waterway between 
Brandon road and Sag junction within a 
period of 25 or 30 years following comple- 
tion of the Cal-Sag nkvigation project. 
Likewise, prospective commerce on the 
waterway below Lockport is conservatively 
estimated at 32,700,000 tons by the year 
1970 and—beyond that—at 55 million tons 
by the year 2000. 

The facilities of the Dlinois Waterway, the 
capacity of its seven locks and dams, are 
of course not commensurate with even a 
fraction of such an increase in commercial 
navigation. 

The size of the present locks, 110 feet in 
width and 600 feet in length, is the prin- 
cipal factor which limits the size of tows 
on the waterway, particularly below Lock- 
port. These restrictive dimensions result in 
congestion at the various locks as barge 
tows await their turn for passage. In order 
to get through at all, many tows must be 
rearranged and “jack-knifed” prior to en- 
tering the lock chambers, entailing time 
consuming delays. 

To investigate this problem, Congress di- 


“rected a study to be made by the corps of 


engineers, and as a result, a system of dup- 
licate locks was recommended. Each addi- 
tional lock would be 1,200 feet long and 110 
feet wide. The system of duplicate locks 
would be constructed at each of the 7 locks, 
not immediately, but at such time as the 
traffic at each existing lock reaches its prac- 
tical capacity. 

This study is now subject to congressional 
action. 

I now wish to describe briefly the present 
activities of the corps of engineers in the 
interest of deep-draft navigation on the 
Great Lakes. 

There are 3. major Items of work which 
must be accomplished to provide needed 
27-foot controlling depth in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence navigation system to 
accommodate modern shipping. There is 
the St. Lawrence Seaway which will provide 
27-foot depth from Montreal to Lake Erie; 
the Great Lakes connecting channels which 
will provide 27-foot controlling depth from 
Lake Erle to the upper 3 lakes—Huron, 
Michigan, and Superior; and the deepening 
of Great Lakes Harbors required to accom- 
modate the deep-draft vessel traffic antici- 
pated to use the improved connecting chan- 
nels and the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway, the first of the 
three major items of work, will be open for 
deep-draft trafic by the beginning of the 
Navigation season. In this historic under- 
taking, the Corps of Engineers served as 
design and construction agents for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. 
The seaway will provide a 27-foot channel 
from the ocean through the St. Lawrence 
River, Lake Ontario, and the Welland Canal 
into Lake Erle, repincing the old channel with 
a limiting depth of 14 feet in the St. Law- 
rence River above Montreal and of 25 feet in 
the Welland Canal between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, 

From Lake Erie to the upper three lakes, 
the controlling depths in the connecting 
channels are now 21 feet in upbound and 
25 feet in downbound channels. These are 
being deepened to provide controlling depths 
of 27 feet for both upbound and down- 
bound traffic. The present estimated cost of 
the connecting channels deepening is about 
$146 million, of which $45 million have 
been appropriated to date. f 

There are two upbound channels with 
Controlling depths of 21 feet—one is the 
Amherstburg Channel in the Detroit River 
and the other ts the Middle Neebish Chan- 
nel in the St. Marys River. The first step 
in the construction program ‘Is to improve 
the westerly 300-foot width of these 21-foot 
upbound channels to provide a controlling 
depth of 27 feet. These channels will be 
used for deep-draft downbound traffic when 

-the parallel downbound channels are being 
deepened since they must be closed to traf- 
fic while the work is underway. Deepening 
of the two upbound channels commenced 
1 espe and is planned for completion in 

Contracts haye also been let for deepen- 
ing the approach channel to the head of the 
St. Clair River at the foot of Lake Huron, 
for deepening the channel through Lake 
Nicolet and the Lake Nicolet anchorage area 

the St. Marys River. Present schedules 
Contemplate that 27-foot depths will be 
avaliable in all of the connecting channels 
Above Lake Erie by the middle of the sum- 
mer of 1963. This will provide the second 
Major item of work for the 27-foot Great 
Lakes system. 

The third major item in providing a 27- 
foot depth navigation system on the Great 
Lakes is the deepening of harbors and prob- 
ably some other improvements required to 
accommodate the increasing number of 
large deep-draft vessels. 

In response to congressional directives, we 
are now engeged in a comprehensive study 
to determine the advisability of further im- 
provements at harbors on the Great Lakes 

the interest of present and prospective 
deep-draft commerce with due regard to the 
Scheduled time of completion of the St. 

Wrence Seaway and the deepening of 
the Great Lakes connecting channels. In 
these studies the improyements proposed at 
any individual locality must be justified on 

respective merits. Our studies to de- 
e improvements which can be justi- 
fled at Great Lakes harbors involve three 
Major elements—namels, traffic analysis, en- 
Eineering studies, and an economic analysis. 

The first step is to do the necessary re- 
Search to form a basis for estimating the 
reasonably prospective waterborne commerce 

and from a harbor, Next, an estimate 
must be made of the character of the vessel 
fleet which will carry this commerce. After 
Preparation of these estimates of. prospective 
commerce, engineering studies are under- 
taken to determine whether the considered 

a provements can be justified on the basis of 

i Vings in transportation costs resulting from 

2 improvements. Each harbor situation 
3 an individual problem and must be given 

3 study to assure that the estimated 

. will actually be realized because of 

© reduced cost of transportation as com- 
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pared to the cost by any known present or 
prospective alternative means. Improve- 
ments are not recOmmended for authoriza- 
tion unless there is a clear showing that the 
annual benefits exceed the annual costs of 
the proposed Improvements, 

These Great Lakes harbors studies are be- 
ing processed go as to accomplish the most 
productive work in the shortest possible time. 
In many cases interim survey reports are 
being submitted to consider improvements 
required to serve navigation involved in the 
transportation of bulk commodities of major 
importance, such as iron ore, stone, coal, 
and grain. This is being done since eco- 
nomic analysis for improvements serving the 
transportation of such bulk commodities can 
be completed in a much shorter time than 
traffic analysis for general cargo. 

Intcrim reports have already been sub- 
mitted on 15 harbors as part of our Great 
Lakes harbors study. 

The importance of prospective general 
cargo or miscellaneous bulk cargo traffic 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway is also fully 
recognized. However, the comprehensive 
studies now underway to develop estimates 
of such commerce are complex and require 
more time to complete than those for the 
bulk commodities. These trafic studies have 
now advanced to the point that we will soon 
be able to consider general cargo overseas 
trame in our reports. We hope, if sufficient 
funds are made, available, to complete all 
of our Great Lakes harbors studies in the 
near future. 

Gentiemen, as we review past accomplish- 
ments and current efforts in the interest of 
Cal-Sag and Great Lakes navigation, we must 
agree that waterborne transportation is not 
a thing of the past, indeed it is only now 
reaching maturity. 

As we progress in the further development 
of our lakes and rivers in the service of man 
and his economy, we witness a new era for 
mid-America. In these accomplishmtnts, 
the Federal Congress and the focal interests 
haye joined with the Army and the Corps of 
Engineers in the closest cooperation and 
mutual support. 2 

As we pass the halfway mark of the 20th 
century, we face a future of unequaled op- 
portunities limited only by our own imagina- 
tions and initiative. And as I complete 
my service, I wish you well in your efforts 
to bulld a greater Cal-Sag region and a 
greater Chicago. 

The horizon of opportunity is broad, clear, 
and unclouded. There is room for grand 
endeavor here in Chicago, If I were a young 
man once again, I would equip myself to 
take a role in Chicago's bright future. I 
urge you to continue in your drive to keep 
Chicago in the forefront of American prog- 
Tess, 


Golden Jubilee of the Greater 
Philadelphia Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
adopted in honor of the golden jubilee of 
the Greater Philadelphia magazine, 1831 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Whereas the stimulation of industry and 
commerce has and always shall be a priv- 
Ueged function in these United States; and 
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Wherens local efforts to stimulate industry 
and commerce have and always shall be an 
important part cf the national effort; and - 

Whereas the contributions in the Philadel- 
phia area toward prosperity and employment 
are, in fact, contributions toward prosper- 
ity and employment in all parts of the 
United States; and 

Whereas over the past half century, the 
Greater Philadelphia magazine has made 
significant contribution to the growth and 
vigor of industry and commerce in Philadel- 
phia and, indirectly, throughout the Naticn 
as a whole; Now, therefore, on the occasion 
of the golden jubilee of the Greater Phila- 
delphia magazine, it 18 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States of America extend greetings and 
wishes for continued long and useful life to 
the Greater Philadelphia magazine. 


Address of the Honorable Carmine G. 
De Sapio at the Annual Dinner of the 
New York County Democratic Commit- 
tee on April 16, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


- HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
national committeewoman of the State 
of New York, I would like to bring to your 
attention the remarks of the Honorable 
Carmine G. De Sapio, the national com- 
mitteeman of the Democratic Party of 
the State of New York. He made his 
address at the annual dinner of the New 
York County Democratic Committee, 
Thursday evening, April 16 ,1959, at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York. In this 
address he took issue with those who 
were critical of his leadership. In read- 
ing his address, I hope all will bear in 
mind that it was under the leadership 
of Mr. De Sapio that the Honorable W. 
Averell Harriman was elected Governor 
of the State of New York, ani that the 
Honorable Robert F. Wagner was elected 
mayor of the city of New York. 

The address follows: 

My good friends, since the last time we 
met together, the people of our communi- 
ties—as well as our Democratic Party here 
in New York—have undergone a series of 
very instructive, if not altogether fortunate, 
experiences. 

To the younger people among us, some of 
these experiences have been rather bewilder- / 
ing. To those of us who are in our middle 
years, they have represented some striking 
parallels with the past. 

These same experiences have demonstrated 
to many of the oldtimers to whom I have 
talked, that although history may not actu- 
ally repeat itself, it does provide numorous 
examples pf the people's ability to recognize 
that politics offers an astonishingly accurate 
means of predicting certajn patterns of be- 
havior. 

To others, who are not here with us this 
evening, but who nevertheless have sought to 
leave certain impressions upon us, those ex- 
periences have proved to be too challenging., 
And the members of this latter group, to the 
regret of all of us who have had cause to 
admire and to respect them in the past, have 
takon refuge in bitterness, in acrimony, and 
in political secession. 
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And it is for us, for all of us who are 
present here tonight, not really to judge 
them, but to try to understand them, to 
examine the facts of their defection from our 
ranks, to evaluate their reasons for seeking 
to discrupt the Democratic Party, and to de- 
cide if it is possible—if it is desirable— 
for us to move forward without them or 
whether we must now seek refuge in con- 
ciliation, In compromise, or in capitulation. 

This is the choice that they have insisted 
we must make. And, certainly, in deference 
to their past service and to their past achieve- 
ments, we cannot—nor should we wish to— 
try to avoid making an honest, straightfor- 
ward reply to their demands, 

The issue upon which this controversy 
turns is liberalism. And in order to resolve 
it, we must first define liberalism. We must 
clarify in our minds and within the context of 
our philosophy whether liberalism is a use- 
ful and proper political phenomenon, And 
we must arrive at a thorough understanding 
of what is entailed by the espousal and prac- 
tice of liberalism. 

For only when we have arrived at a valid 
concept of what constitutes a liberal—only 
then, my friends, can we bring the wrang- 
ling and harshness to an end. Only then 
can we move ahead in unity and in strength. 
Only then can we give our full attention to 
-the problems and tasks which face our Demo- 
cratic Party in New York and throughout the 
Nation. 

The time to resolve all of these questions 
is now. 

The dictionaries define “liberal” as fol- 
lows; “Free to give or bestow; munificent; 
bountiful; generous; not selfish, narrow, or 
bigoted; embracing interests other than 
one’s own.” 

And a liberal individual is further char- 
acterized as someone who advocates “greater 
freedom of thought or action.” 

It should be obvious from all of this that 
to be a liberal—or, more accurately, to give 
the impression of being a liberal—is a very 
desirable and fashionable political goal. 

And, indeed, in recent years, politicians 
and office seekers of all partisan denomina- 
tions have made determined efforts to char- 
acterize themselves—accurately or other- 
wise—as liberals. 

One of the few nonliberals who was suf- 
ficiently honest to admit that he was not a 
liberal—former Senator William Knowland, 
of California—learned very dramatically last 
year that his political theories are not very 
much in demand in the Unite States these 
days. 

To his credit, if not to the advancement of 
his political career, Senator Knowland re- 
fused—unlike many of his colleagues in the 
Republican Party and unlike some who per- 
sist in identifying themselves as Democrats— 
he refused to compromise his principles by 
claiming to be what he knew he was not. 

Now, of course, it is possible for anyone 
who possesses a certain amount of wit and 
intelligence to rationalize a claim to liberal- 
ism 


This was done, in 1952, and again in 1956, 
for President Eisenhower—by those who 
conducted his campaigns. 

It was done again last year—in a strikingly 
evocative fashion—by Governor Rockefeller 
and his supporters. 

It is being done today—now—by a splinter 
group within our own party. — 

In the case of Mr. Eisenhower, the presi- 
dential candidate was characterized by his 
friends, by his political mentors, and by 
himself, as a generous and outgoing indi- 
vidual. 

Certainly, they declared, this was the hall- 
mark of a liberal. 

And it has taken the American people more 
than 6 long years—years of administrative 
inaction, retraction, and petrifaction—to 
reach the conclusion that Eisenhower prac- 
tices a very special kind of liberalim—phony 
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liberalism—and that his brand of liberalism 
is indeed based upon generosity, upon s 
lavish grant of power and privilege to vested 
industrial Interests. 

The people, in their observation of this 
new and callous concept of the Presidency, 
have learned a lesson that they will not 
soon forget. This lesson reduces itself to the 
inevitable logic that the Republican Party— 
with its false liberalism—has been and is 
consistently barren of ideas, void of ideals, 
and bereft of leadership. 

In the case of Mr. Rockefeller, the guber- 
natorial candidate was characterized by his 
friends, by his political mentors, and by 
himself, as one who was munificent and 
bountiful, as one who would maintain at 
all costs his freedom to give and to bestow. 

Certainly, they chanted, this was the hall- 
mark of a liberal. 

But the people of New York learned in 
6 weeks—to their pain and deep chagrin— 
that Rockefeller practices precisely the same 
kind of liberalism as does Eisenhower—a 
phony liberalism—that his brand of Uberal- 
ism is indeed based upon bounty and munif- 
icence, upon an extravagant subservience to 
the forces of industrial and financial bigness 
whose tenacity, voracity, and rapacity have 
proven to be his principal sources of political 
inspiration. 

The people of our own city, certainly, have 
found that Rockefeller’s freedom to give and 
bestow is entirely dependent upon the suffer- 
ance of upstate Republican legislators who 
abhor—who simultaneously fear and de- 
spise—the very thought of equal citizenship 
for the 8 million residents of our town. 

And the capacity of the Republican legis- 
lators for bounty and munificence—much 
less for political morality—never has been 
more conspicuously nonexistent than during 
the first 4 months of 1959. 

In the case of the vociferous handful of 
dissidents within our own party, its mem- 
bers, are characterized by their friends, by 
their supporters, and by themselves as peo- 
ple who advocate greater freedom of thought 
and action—as people who are neither nar- 
row, nor bigoted, nor selfish. 

Surely, they proclaim, these are the hall- 
marks of liberalism. 

But, my friends, it seems to have taken 
the vast majority of loyal Democrats no 
time at all to realize that these people, too, 
share with other self-ordained crusaders a 
peculiar kind of liberalism, that they, too, 
practice a phony Mberalism, that when they 
speak of greater freedom of thought and 
action, they mean freedom to proclaim them- 
selves leaders and candidates—as the case 
may be—without the mandate of voter sup- 
port and freedom to act, not merely with a 
healthy degree of independence, but entirely 
apart from the great body of our Democratic 
Party. 

Theirs is a concept of liberalism which 18 
based principally upon friction, constriction, 
and dereliction, 

My good friends, by all of these standards, 
political liberalism as you and I understand 
it, as our fellow partisans practice it, and as 
our Democratic Party -is pledged to uphold 
its meaning and traditions, true liberalism 
has indeed fallen upon hard times. 

For those who shout the loudest—those 
who clamor—about their own liberalism have 
abandoned the simple definition which pro- 


vides the real key to the kind of liberalism ` 


to which we have dedicated our political 
creed and which the vast majority of our 
fellow citizens mean when they speak “of 
liberalism. 

The ablility—coupled with the passionate 
determination—to embrace Interests other 
than one's own. 

My friends, let us ask the pseudo-liberals, 
the semi-liberals, the quasi-liberals—let us 
ask all of the part-time liberals—a few per- 
tinent questions, And let the people judge 
their answers. 
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Let us ask Dwight Eisenhower, for example, 
if it is in keeping with a liberal political 
philosophy to pursue a national economic 
policy which enriches your friends in indus- 
try and impoverishes countless millions of 
working people through spiralling living 
costs, widespread unemployment and the 
repression of Federal aid in such vital areas 
of Government service as public health, 
housing and education. 

Ladies and gentlemen—you who fill this 
room tonight—-perhaps you would like to an- 
swer the question. 

Is that your idea of liberalism? 

Let us ask Nelson Rockefeller if it is in 
keeping with a liberal political philosophy to 
turn your back on the people who believed 
your promises, who applauded your pledge 
of interest in their welfare and who elected 
you on the basis of your apparent concern 
for their welfare. 

Is it in keeping with political liberalism 
to break faith with 8 million of your fellow 
New Yorkers who trusted your declaration of 
political Independence, to levy higher State 
taxes, to cripple our city’s tax program and, 
at the same time, ruthlessly to slash State 
aid grants which you promised with such 
solemn and pious pronouncements only a few 
months ago? 

Ladies and gentlemen—you who sustain 
and honor a great tradition of political real- 
ism—is that your idea of liberalism? 

My friends, let us not attempt to hide the 
fact that there are some people within our 
own party whose concept of liberalism has 
suffered serious attrition in recent months. 

Let us ask them if it is in keeping with 
A liberal political philosophy recklessly to 
condemn the will of the overwhelming ma- 
jority for the sake of satisfying a sense of 
prejudice, pique, pride or power, Doesn't 
their personal ambition threaten the very 
structure of our party and aren't their ac- 
tions really designed to tear down our politi- 
cal house? 

Is it indicative of their self-ordained lib- 
eralism that they have failed to utter a sin- 
gle word in support of Mayor Wagner's and 
our party’s fight for fiscal justice? Or is 
their silence on the most critical economic 
issue to face the people of our city in many 
decades * * * is this silence indicative of their 
personal approval of the Rockefeller tax and 
budget programs? 

Ladies and gentlemen of the New York 
County Democratic Committee, perhaps 


Jou, again, would like to answer these ques- 


tions. Is this the kind of behavior that you 
would interpret as liberalism? 

My friends, many great liberal Democrats 
are present here with us this evening. 

Our courageous mayor, Robert F, Wagner, 
who has carried the fight for public welfare 
to the people of New York and who has 
shown them just how shameful and deceit- 
ful is the fraud which the Republican- 
controlled State legislature and its captive 
Governor are trying to perpetrate in the 
name of liberalism. 

Our brilliant State comptroller; Arthur 
Levitt, who proudly and vigorously bears the 
responsibility for preserving some semblance 
of sanity against the creeping financial 
3 of the Rockefeller administra- 

on. 

And our very great Governor, Averell Har- 
riman, who lost an election because he re- 
fused to betray the proud tradition of true 
liberalism which is his political heritage, 
because he refused to match the demagogy- 
the fakery, and the cynicism of his oppo- 
nent. 

In the past, I have talked often and ear- 
nestly—sometimes when it was politically 
unfashionable to do so—about the need for 
eliminating hypocrisy from politics and 
government, 

And I submit to you now that never has 
that need been greater than it Is today 
when anyone with ample lung power and 
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abundant campaign funds can proclaim 
himself to be a liberal and stand a fair 
chance of parlaying that claim into an elec- 
tion victory. 

Let us pledge—here and now, tonight—in 
preparation for the momentous, rapidly ap- 
Proaching national elections, that we will 
work to restore this much-abused word 
“liberalism” to a place of honor in the lexi- 
con of politics. 

Let us place our concept of liberalism be- 
fore the people. Let us—diligently and with 
all of the eloquence that we can summon-— 
expose political fraud and hypocrisy wher- 
ever we may find it. 

Let us not be afraid to repudiate—de- 
Cisively and with determination—anyone in 
Our own ranks who may be guilty of false 
liberalism, Let us use our own innovation 
ot the direct election of district leaders by 
the people—an innovation which we have 
ploneered—let us use this technique of De- 
Mocratic liberalism to accomplish our ob- 
jectives. 

For only by an honest and searching ex- 
amination of our own political consciences 
can we achieve maximum unity and 
strength, 

And only through our dedication to a 
Political philosophy which accurately re- 
fects the genuine liberalism of the people 
whom we represent can we claim, can we 
earn—and can we win—the exciting and 
challenging political battles which loom be- 
fore us. 

Thank you very much. 


Where Protection Isn't 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Daily News of April 22, 1959, 
has performed a notable public service 
in presenting an editorial entitled 
‘Where Protection Isn't.“ 

In view of the decision in question, it 
Clearly appears that if the public is to 
be protected against organized abuse 
the Congress must act. 


It seems to be increasingly necessary 
to pass another law to enjoy simple 
Justice, 

The editorial follows: 

WHERE PROTECTION Isn‘r 

In a San Diego case just decided, the 
Supreme Court has widened the gap in the 
law which leaves the public unprotected 
against organized abuse. 

Several unions pressured an employer to 
sign a union-shop contract. The employer 
declined on the ground that his employees 
were not interested and there had been no 
lection to delegate one of the unions as bar- 
gaining agent. The unions then threw a 
Picket line around the employer's place and 
Put the heat on his customers and suppliers 
to boycott him. 

The California courts ordered the picketing 
Stopped, until the employees had selected a 


bargaining agent, and awarded $1,000 in 
— le ‘ 


This action the Supreme Court has re- 
versed. The Court held the State had no 
Power to act because the abuses of which the 
8 were accused are forbidden by the 

t-Hartiey law. Only the Federal Goy- 
ernment can enforce that law. 
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But the Government, through the National 
Labor Relations Board, had refused to take 
Jurisdiction. This, said the Court, didn't 
make any difference, 

Now, we'll just leave it to the Supreme 
Court to say what the law is. But, as a moral 
proposition, doesn't this leave a lot of people 
in a devl] of a fix? Regardless of the fine 
words in oodles of laws, Taft-Hartley in- 
cluded, a man can be harassed, pushed 
around, badgered, and menaced out of his 
business. And nobody to come to his rescue. 

The victim will be the small businessman. 
Because the Labor Board measures its juris- 
diction by the size of the business and the 
degree it is involved in interstate commerce. 
The little fellow the politicians always are 
bleating about is left out In the cold—he's 
too little to command the august attention 
of the Labor Board and the Court says his 
own State government must keep hands off. 

Sometimes we think there is too much law 
and too little justice. 


National Coal Policy Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, on this com- 
ing Monday evening, April 27, the newly 
formed and extremely important Na- 
tional Coal Policy Conference will have 
a dinner at the Statler-Hilton Hotel and 
all Members of the House of Representa- 
tives have been invited to attend. The 
theme of the meeting will be “Coal 
Powers America’s Future” and one of 
its aims will be the adoption by the Fed- 
eral Government of a national fuels pol- 
icy. based on a realistic approach to the 
use of basic fuels in America. 

The National Coal Policy Conference 
represents coal operators, coal miners, 
coal carrying railroads, coal burning 
electric utilities and manufacturers of 
coal mining equipment. Thus, it is clear 
that the conference is well qualified to 
speak for a united coal industry. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason I have re- 
quested permission to insert this plea in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp has been to 
respectively urge every Member of the 
House to make a special effort to attend 
this informative dinner. The speeches 
will be short and directly to the point. 
The Members who do not represent coal 
mining congressional districts and their 
constituents have a stake in the coal in- 
dustry. It has been truly said, “The 
coal industry contributes—in an impor- 
tant way—to the daily living of every 
American ever day.” 

Coal is a basic American industry. It 
provides employment for hundreds of 
thousands of people. Coal is our basic 
fuel. Without coal, our Nation could not 
long remain free. 

There exists a need for the Federal 
Government to take a look at the various 
basic fuels and establish a policy that 
will relate them to each other and to the 
national security. Our Nation has a gas 
policy, an oil policy and an atomic policy. 
Only coal of the basic fuels operates 
without a national policy as a guide. 
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It is my heartfelt hope that every 
Member of the House who can possibly 
do so will avail themselves of this op- 
portunity to meet the men who head this 
great and vital industry. I can assure 
you with full confidence that you will 
enjoy an informative and rewarding ex- 
perience. 


New All-Time Record for Pacific North- 
west Plywood Shipments Forecast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, last year 
the walls of this House echoed with de- 
bate as to whether or not the importa- 
tion of Japanese hardwood plywood was 
ruining the Northwest's softwood ply- 
wood market. My position now, as then, 
is that this contention is incorrect. 

To further substantiate the facts I 
should like at this time to place in the 
Record an article which appeared in the 
Portland (Oreg.) Journal, for March 14, 
1959. It concerns the prediction by the 
Pacific Northwest advisory board that a 
new all-time record for Pacific North- 
west plywood shipments will be reached 
in the months of April, May, and June. 

The article follows: 

RECORD PLYWOOD Cartoapines, Bro INCREASE 
yor ALL FOREST PRODUCTS, FORECAST BY 
SHIPPERS 
A new alltime record for Pacific Northwest 

plywood shipments in the next 3 months, 

along with a major increase of 10,580 car- 
loads for all types of forest products, was 
forecast for this region here today by the 

Pacific Northwest (carloadings) Advisory 

Board. 

The expected. 18.3 percent boost over 1958 
in plywood shipments would jump the sec- 
ond quarter of 1959 to 30,000 carloads, the 
first time plywood has reached that peak, 

For all commodities, the board forecast 


, 235,729 cars, up 4.2 percent from the second 


quarter a year ago with a gain of 9,560 
carloads. 

Only pessimistic factor generally Is an ex- 
pected freight car shortage that could cut 
into shipments of basic Northwest indus- 
tries. 

In analyzing the forecast, M. A. Kasen, of 
Portland, executive secretary of the adyisory 
hoard, pointed out it is the fourth consecu- 
tive quarter of expected increases, 

Forecasting by board members, who rep- 
resent all basic industries, has been accu- 
rate within a fraction of 1 percent in the 
past. < 

With the pace of heavy construction con- 
tinuing, gravel, sand, and stone shipments 
are expected to climb 11.2 percent and brick 
and clay products 12,7 percent. 

Other major increases Include sheep, hogs, 
and goats up 13 percent and scrap iron up 
14:2 percent. 

Some declines also are expected. Chief 
among them will be fresh fruits other than 
citrus and apples, off 14, potatoes off 11.4, 
coal and coke off 48.1, logs off 12, and cement 
off 19.5 percent. 

The freight car shortage, current big worry 
of major Northwest industries, will be con- 
fined mainly to special types such as wide 
door cars needed by plywood and lumber, 
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“and they are short everywhere,” admitted 
Ralph E. Clark, chairman of the Association 
of American Railroad's car service division, 
Washington, D.C, 

However, bad order cars (in need of repair) 
have climbed from 6.5 percent of the total 
of all cars last year to a current 8.9 percent, 
he admitted. 

Most of the increase in unrepaired cars 
has been on Eastern roads which had a larger 
drop in business volume last year, he ex- 
plained, while bad order cars on Western 
roads are about normal, 

Repair programs have been stepped up 
substantially to meet the situation, he told 
the group. 

A big “if” in the car supply situation is 
the amount of transit lumber shipping this 
summer, he pointed out, declaring that ware- 
housing in freight cars through such delayed 
shipments automatically cuts the number of 
available cars. 

J.G. Manning, of West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Portland, was elected 1959 presi- 
dent, with M. A. Kasen, Centennial} Mills, 
Portland, as new vice president, and Steve 
Kipper, Can-Go Shippers Asociation, Seattle, 
replacing Kasen as executive secretary, 

Those elected from this area on the execu- 
tive committee are: 

Portland: K. C. Batchelder, WCLA; Ralph 
Benson, Georgia-Pacific (retired); W. C. Cole, 
Georgia-Pacific; Richard Crabtree, Kerr 
Grain; C. A. Neison, Herbert Templeton 
Lumber; C. R. Tulley, NW Canners; J. G. 
Wilson, Simpson Logging, and R. M. Wirt, 
North Pacific Lumber. 

Longview: A. M. Cloninger, Longiew Fiber, 
and B. H. Wills, International Paper. 

Salem: N. H. Hickok, Western Paper Con- 
verting. 

Vancouver: L. D. Jones, Washington Can- 
ners. 

Eugene: N. E. Ottosen, Associated Ply, and 
R. B. Taylor, Timberland Lumber. 
Hood River: R. G. Scearce, Apple Growers. 


Must We Go Backward in Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


CF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the early Governors of a neighboring 
State said in 1671: 

I thank God there are no free schools or 
printing presses * for learning has 
brought disobedience and heresy. 

We, today, might say: “We thank God 
that his biased and prejudiced views did 
not prevail, for without the blessings of 
education, it is doubtful if our civilization 
would have progressed much beyond the 
stage of savagery.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, the ten- 
dency of many individuals who have 
been fortunate enough to learn to read 
and write, although a lot of them never 
learn to think, is to say that because 
they haye been this lucky, they owe 
nothing toward helping others to get an 
education. They are penny wise and 
pound foolish, for we know that if people 
are not educated, they cannot contribute 
as much to the society as they might 
otherwise contribute, and the whole 
country suffers. 

It is hard to believe, but right today 
there are individuals—many of them 
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who are against the spread of new 
knowledge. They will not come right 
out and say it, but they vote against 
every practical method to cause new 
knowledge to spread. Therefore, at 
heart, they really are agaisnt having 
other people learn new facts and facets 
of what man has developed, although 
they might deny this in conversation. 

Iam heartened, Mr. Speaker, that edi- 
tors in my own congressional district of 
Ohio are thinking on these things. Un- 
der leave granted me, I am inserting in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial 
by Don Beattie from the April 18, 1959, 
issue of the Ashland (Ohio) Times- 
Gazette, in my congressional district. 
This editorial is entitled “Well, We've 
Taken First Step Backward in Educating 
Our Children.” This editorial also 
points up the growing needs of additional 
schoolroom facilities which characterize 
many areas of our expanding Nation. I 
commend it to my colleagues, 

The editorial is as follows: 

WELL, WE'VE TAKEN FST STEP BACKWARD IN 
EDUCATING Our CHILDREN 

Ashiand moved a step or two backward this 
week. 

Yes; that's exactly what it amounts to. 

Since 1950 Ashland has been offering kin- 
dergarten education to its youngsters. Most 
communities in our State do and have done 
so for years and years. 

Next year Ashland will no longer endeavor 
to train its youngest children. - 

The process of our educational progress 
will be slowed that much. 

Next year, too, the program offered to Ash- 
land's seventh and eighth grade pupils will 
be curtailed. Training in industrial arts, 
home economics, and crafts will be either 
eliminated or curtalled. 

And three classes of eighth grade students, 
usually housed at the Osborn school, will be 
transported to and from -Montgomery 
school—some 3% miles away—throughout 
the school year so that ample classroom space 
can be found for them. That is expensive 
and time co: A 

The following year, when even more 
crowded conditions are certain, Ashland wili 
take another—eyen more drastic—step back- 
ward in its educational- processes. 

In 1960-61 the high school and probably 
grades seven and eight may have to go on 
a half-day schedule. 

This is a horrible situation, yet it is true 
here, 

The city board of education took the first 
official steps in this direction Thursday 
evening. 

i It is a sad state of affairs in our commun- 
ty: 

Yet it is with us and the situation promises 
to become far more severe before we can 
have it corrected. 

We failed to approve a bond issue to get 
the correction underway last November. 
There probably are people who are proud 
of that achievement. 

Yet those people still face the problem they 
refused to solve before. Now they are forced 
to suffer along with expensive temporary 
programs and stili spend more to do the 
same they were offered for a cheaper price 
before. 

This, antitaxers tell us, is wise. 

It's another victory for the antispenders. 

Yet they will argue with you that it's wise 
to spend more later to do the same thing 
that could be done when needed for less. 

The kids are with us, 

The space is needed. 

This newspaper has been telling the public 
over and over since as far back as 1953 that 
this crisis was coming. 
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People simply don’t seem to believe it until 

the youngsters are sticking out the windows. 

or roaming the streets during ordinary school 
hours. 

They can express their belief on May 5. 
Sixty percent of those voting must say Les“. 
or our situation will become more acute 
and more expensive. 

The answer is as simple as that. 


Lincoln’s Attitude on Race 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial: 

LINCOLN'’S ATTITUDE ON RACE 

Much has been printed about what Abra- 
ham Lincoln said on race relations. 

His words have been twisted by the prop- 
agandists to produce a synthetic attitude 
the President of the United States held 
when the social conflict led to a war. 

Lincoln had definite opinions about the 
amalgamation of the races and its dan- 
gers. He spoke out publicly and with force 
and conviction on these vital issues. 

A reader has requested information on 
quotations from Lincoln on the subject. 
Research yields a few examples. 

In an adress at Springfield, III., on June 
26, 1857, Lincoln stated: 

“A separation of the races is the only 
perfect preventive of amalgamation; but 
an immediate separation is impossible. The 
next best thing is te keep them apart where 
they are not already together. 

“A few free colored persons may get into 
the free States In any event; but their num- 
ber is too insignificant to amount to much 
in the way of mixing blood * * * Such 
separation,.if it ts ever to be effected at all, 
must be effected by colonization * . 
The enterprise is a difficult one, but ‘where 
there is a will there is a way’ and what 
colonization needs most is a hearty will.” 

In his famous debates with Judge Stephen 
Douglas, Lincoln at Ottawa, III., on August 
21, 1859, said: 

“I have no purpose to introduce political 
and social equality between the white and 
black races. There is a physical difference 
between the two, which in my judgment, 
will forever forbid their living together upon 
the footing of perfect equality; and inas- 
much as it becomes a necessity that there 
must be a difference, I am in favor of the 
race to which I belong having the superior 
position.” 

On September 16, 1859, at Columbus, Ohio, 
Abraham Lincoln again spoke out on this 
subject when he said: 

“There is no reason in the world why the 
Negro is not entitled to all the natural 
rights, enumerated in the Declaration of 
Independence, the right of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. * * © 

“I agree with Judge Douglas, he (the Ne- 
gro) is not my equal in many respects— 
certainly not in color, perhaps not in moral 
or intellectual endowments. But in the 
right to eat bread, without leave of any- 
body else, which his own hand earns, he is 
my equal, and the equal of Judge Douglas, 
and the equal of every living man, 

“I am not, nor have I ever been in favor 
of bringing about in any way the social and 
political equality of the white and black 
races—I am not, nor ever have been, in 
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favor of making voters or jurors of the 
Negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold of- 
fice, nor to intermarry with white people. 

“I will add to this, that I have never seen 
to my knowledge a man, woman, or child 
who was in favor of producing a perfect 
equality, social and political, between Ne- 
Sroes and white men. * * e 

“I give him (Judge Douglas) my most 
solemn pledge that I will, to the very last, 
Stand by the law of the State which for- 
bids the marrying of white people with 
Negroes.” 

After he became President, Abraham Lin- 
coln, on August 14, 1862, recommended colo- 
nization to a Deputation of Free Negroes,” 
who called on him at the White House. 

“You and we are different races. We have 
between us a broader difference than exists 
between almost any other two races. 
Whether it be right or wrong I need not 
discuss; but this physical difference is a 
great disadvantage to us both, as I think. 

“Your race suffers very greatly, many of 
them by living among us, while ours suffers 
from your presence. In a word, we suffer on 
each side. If this is admitted, it affords us a 
reason, at least, why we should be sep- 
arated, * * © 

“Even when you cease to be slaves, you 
are yet far removed from being placed on 
an equality with white people. * On 
this broad continent not a single man of 
your race is made the equal of a single man 
ot ours. Go where you are treated the best, 
and the ban is still upon you. * I cannot 
alter it if I would, 

“I need not recount to you the effects upon 
white men, growing out of the institution of 
Slavery * * * and its evil effects upon the 
white race. 

“See our present condition—the country 
engaged in war—our white men cutting one 
another's throats * * * and then consider 
What we know to be the truth. 

“But for your race among us there would 

no war, although many men engaged on 
either side do not care for you one way or 
the other. * * * It is better for us both, 
therefore, to be separated.” 

When Lincoln signed the Emancipation 
Proclamation, he said: 

“I have urged the colonization of the Ne- 
groes, and I shall continue. : 

“My Emancipation Proclamation was 
linked with this plan. There is no room for 
two distinct races of white men in America, 
Much less for two distinct races of whites 
and blacks. 

“I can conceive of no greater calamity than 
the assimilation of the Negro into our social 
and political life as our equal. 

“Within 20 years we can peacefully colo- 
nize the Negro and give him our language, 
literature, religion, and system of govern- 
ment under conditions in which he can rise 
to the full measure of manhood. 

“This he can never do here. We can never 
Attain the ideal union our fathers dreamed, 
with millions of an alien, inferior race among 
US, whose assimilation is neither possible nor 
desirable,” 


P Thus spoke the founder of the Republican 
arty. = 


Oil-Import Restrictions Should 
Be Removed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
IN THE HOUS ani ine 
Thursday, April 23,1959 


ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 


Mr, 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I am inserting the text of a 
letter which I am this day addressing to 
the President concerning the restrictions 
recently imposed on the importation of 
oil products, its possible effects on our 
business community, and a request that 
the restrictions be withdrawn. 


In the same connection, I am also in- 
serting the text of a resolution adopted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Green- 
point, which is a part of my congres- 
sional district in Brooklyn. The letter 
and the resolution read as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1969. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, PresipentT: I am writing you in 
connection with the recent mandatory quota 
placed by the US. Government on the im- 
portation of oil and oil products into this 
country. 

The district which I have the honor to 
represent in the U.S. Congress is located en 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and is largely an industrial 
and commercial area. Many of the indus- 
tries in the district are dependent on rea- 
sonable prices of oll products, which makes 
it possible for them to compete in the com- 
mercial markets and to stay in business. 

The action taken in setting a quota on 
imports of oil products from foreign coun- 
tries, while it is aimed to aid our domestic 
oll suppliers, actually means higher prices for 
oll and oil products for our refineries, for our 
industrial and commercial firms, and ulti- 
mately for the great masses of American 
consumers, 

That is not all, however. It further means 
that many of the smaller firms, such as those 
located in my district, will no longer be able 
to compete in the open markets and will be 
forced to shut down operations. Needless to 
say that such a situation would be most 
calamitous, since it would throw out of work 
thousands of people and seriously impair our 
economy, at a time when we can least 
afford it. 

Business people in my district are very 
much disturbed over the matter. Their em- 
ployees are uneasy regarding their future 
economic security. This type of fear and 
uneasiness may result in irreparable damage 
to our economy if steps are not taken 
in time to improve it or to remove the 
causes of it. 

In the light of the situation and the en- 
suing difficulties, Mr. President, I urge you 
to reconsider the acton taken by the Govern- 
ment and to withdraw the mandatory restric- 
tions on ofl imports in the interests of the 
Nation's economy and security. 

Respectfully yours, 
VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress, 


RESOLUTION BY THE GREENPOINT CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has placed a mandatory quota on 
the importation of crude and various oll 
products into the United States, we would 
submit the following for consideration: 

Greenpoint is part of a large industrial 
and commercial area and contains many in- 
dustries dependent on favorable fuel costs, 
one of the largest being a refinery operated 
by the Mobil Oil Co. which employs more 
than 500 individuals, and which is dependent 
on imported crude if it is to compete with 
other refineries which enjoy the advantage 
of lower processing fuel costs. 

Many of these industrial enterprises are 
engaged in trade with many friendly nations 
of the world. 
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The difficulty and the cost of discovering 
and developing the oil resources of this 
country have been steadily increasing. 

Trade with friendly nations and the in- 
dustrial development which it stimulates 
abroad stands as our main bulwark against 
the Soviet trade offenses and must be re- 
garded as one of the main pillars of this 
country’s long term national security. 

Many retail petroleum products consumers 
in Eastern States will be subjected to a 
spiral of increasing costs as eastern U.S. 
refineries are forced to seek crude supplies 
from domestic areas. 

It is ridiculous to consider that oll from 
Canada is less essential to the national 
security than oil from U.S. fields across the 
border. 

Federal regulation of a free enterprise in- 
dustry destroys the main strength of the 
United States by adopting measures of com- 
pulsion paralleling those used by the very 
countries which are threatening our national 
security. 

The provision in the mandatory imports 
control requiring surveillance of prices by 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization will 
Jead to substitution of compulsion for the 
free market choice at competitive prices by 
consumers. 

Be it resolved, That the Greenpoint Cham- 
ber of Commerce is opposed to the principle 
of mandatory quotas reducing to low levels 
the importation of oil and oil products, and 
requests immediate reconsideration and 
withdrawal of the mandatory provisions so 
that refiners may conform to the ideals of 
optimum economics and of the true national 
8 in their use of domestic and foreign 
crudes. 


Testimony Relating to the Community 
Facilities Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on Tuesday, April 21, a distin- 
guished leader and resident of my home 
district of Oakland County, Mich., gave 
some interesting and enlightening testi- 
mony in relation to H.R. 5944, the com- 
munity facilities bill. 

The comments which this gentleman, 
Mr. Harold K. Schone, director of the 
Oakland County Department of Public 
Works, made are of such importance to 
our Nation, its communities and its 
people that I would like to call them to 
the attention of all my colleagues. 

In my opinion, he has pointed out 
some basic flaws in our present programs 
of Federal help to communities in pro- 
viding the essentials in service. He has 
outlined a problem of the inability of a 
great number of growing communities 
to pay for the water and sewage treat- 
ment facilities which they must have to 
maintain acceptable standards of pub- 
lic health. 

As you will note from his statement, 
Mr. Schone is not seeking a Federal give- 
away program for a number of reasons. 
One of these reasons is that there simply 
is not enough money in our Federal cof- 
fers to do the job which is needed in 
providing adequate water supply and 
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pollution control facilities. Another 
reason is that in the vast majority of 
cases adequate funds would be ayailable 
at local levels to. provide these strictly 
local facilities if future growth is taken 
into account. 

In addition to his present duties as 
county public works director in an urban 
area adjacent to Detroit, Mr. Schone 
has a distinguished record of public serv- 
ice. He has been manager of a number 
of cities, including Oak Park, Mich., 
which has won national acclaim for its 
orderly development during a period of 
tremendous population growth. He is 
an expert on community administration 
at both the city and county levels, and 
he has done a great deal of good in our 
own municipalities in Oakland County 
by working out cooperative programs 
which have permitted these local govern- 
mental units to provide essential sery- 
ices to their citizens at a minimum of 
cost and maximum efficiency. 

Mr. Schone's testimony follows: 

In presenting the views of Oakland County, 
Mich., which I represent, we do not presume 
to infer that our views are necessarily the 
views of every county throughout the coun- 
try since certainly there must be situations 
where varied points of view will occur. How- 
ever, we must assume that our views, while 
perhaps not identical, are representative of 
the combined thinking and would most cer- 
tainly reflect the situation in all counties 
with a similar metropolitan complex. 

We further feel that we represent the 
views of many cities, villages, and townships, 
since it has been proven to us that the best, 
and in most cases, the only solution to the 
problems relating to the major portion of 
community facilities must be approached 
either on an area or county basis since com- 
munity facility needs generally transcend 
such jurisdictional boundaries. 

While House bill 5944 is primarily a health 
and welfare measure and not an antireces- 
sion measure, it does refer to unemploy- 
ment and stimulation of business activities 
and, therefore, we would like to comment 
on this aspect. 

We are firmly convinced that the con- 
struction industry is a major portion of our 
Nation’s economy and employment. Past 


history would tend to support this state- 


ment since it would appear that when con- 
struction industry declines, the result is 
a gradual decline in the Nation’s economy 
with its resultant effect on unemployment 
following in a period of 12 to 18 months after 
the start of a decline and continuing in 
more pronounced degrees of severity until 
the construction industry starts on the up- 
swing, at.which time the effect is more im- 
mediate, insofar as its bearing on the na- 
tional economy and employment, than the 
decline produced. In view of the high rate 
of unemployment existing in the Detroit 
metropolitan area, we have, therefore, a 
major interest in the effects of this legisla- 
tion on unemployment in our area, 

Of the various phases of the construction 
Industry, we feel the housing industry is by 
far the most important because of the many 
fields involved in housing. The construction 
of housing calls upon almost every type of 
labor and production to satisfy its needs 
since even after the completion of the actual 
consiruction there is a resultant effect on 
industries and retail business to meet the 
needs for textiles, furniture, refrigerators, 
stoves, washing machines, nursery stock, 
etc. In addition, its effect on the moral 
fiber of our citizens is of vital importance, 
since the fulfillment of a person's needs and 
desires for adequate housing tends to create 
a new perspective of his citizenship. 
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The Nation’s needs for housing have con- 
tinuously outpaced the construction of 
homes and we must face up to the basic 
needs of our people before we attempt to 
supply the frills and luxuries. 

It is apparent that the housing needs of 
our citizens are well recognized by Congress 
and the administration, since much has 
been done in the past to strengthen the 
housing program and from all appearances 
Congress is at this time giving serious con- 
sideration to methods of further strengthen- 
ing the industry. However, in the past, not 
enough has been accomplished to provide 
community facilities which, in the main, are 
the foundation of the structure. This is 
somewhat like providing a farmer with trac- 
tors, plows and harvesters when he has no 
soil to till. 

In February of 1958, we made several ob- 
servations and recommendations to the Con- 
gress, regarding a program for Federal loan 
support in connection with public works 
which, in part, are as follows: 

“A serious problem exists throughout the 
country, particularly in metropolitan areas, 
in abating pollution in our streams, rivers 
and lakes to protect the public health. In 
addition, a serious problem exists again, par- 
ticularly in metropolitan areas, in providing 
safe, adequate and potable supplies of water. 

“Those involved in the protection of pub- 
lic health and providing necessary facilities 
to the citizens of their areas recognize that 
the problems of sewage disposal and water 
supply cannot be divorced, one depends 
upon and complements the other. 

“The problems are magnified by our rap- 
idly expanding population into fringe areas 
that have heretofore depended entirely upon 
septic tanks, filter beds and inadequate sub- 
division treatment plants for sewage disposal 
and independent or community ground- 
water supplies, which are rapidly becoming 
inadequate for present populations with no 
provisions for the rapidly expanding popu- 
lations. In addition, such ground-water 
supplies are, in many areas, endangered by 
the inadequate sewage disposal facilities 
existing today. 

“While we do not presume to imply that 
we have full and complete knowledge of 
existing conditions regarding the inadequa- 
cies of sewage disposal facilities and water 
supply on a national level, all publications 
on these subjects, which have been reviewed, 
strongly support the theory that the condi- 
tions existing in the Detroit Metropolitan 
region and other metropolitan areas of 
Michigan are not unique but follow a well 
established pattern of “too little-too late” in 
regard to facility planning and construc- 
tion. 

“The practice is to build facilities ac- 
cording to financing ability rather than on 
needs with the result that as soon as such 
projects are completed, their capacities are 
already taxed close to their limits. This re- 
sults in the waste of large sums of the tax- 
payers money since as soon as there Is ability 
to finance further, the facilities have to be 
relieved and, in some cases, completely re- 
placed. 

“Oakland County, Mich., which is a part of 
the Detroit metropolitan region and the sec- 
ond largest county in Michigan, has and will 
continue to have tremendous increases in 
population, in relative proportion to na- 
tional population growth. 

“The 1950 census gave Oakland County a 
population of 396,001 and the best estimates 
of the regional plan commission indicates 
a present population of 700,000 with an ex- 
pected population in 1980 of 1,158,400. 

“In spite of the rapid Increase in popu- 
lation, the county and local units of gov- 
ernment have been extremely successful in 
providing for the needs of this increasing 
population with the exception of sewage dis 
posal and water supply. i 
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“Since these exceptions are those most 
necessary to protect the public health and 
welfare, serious problems are and wili, in 
greater proportion, inthe future face the 
area. A solution to these problems must be 
found immediately. 

“The Congress has on numerous occassions 
evidenced its awareness of the problems by 
enacting into law the provisions in the 
housing and home finance agency legisla- 
tion which provides for public works plan- 
ning advances. Special attention by Con- 
gress has been given to sewage treatment 
works needs under the Water Pollution Act 
grants as provided in section 6 of Public 
Law 660. 

“The availability of public works planning 
advances through the housing and home 
finance agency has proven to be of much 
assistance in areas where the population is 
concentrated, the problem acute, and where 
assurance can be given that projects for 
which funds are advanced will be promptly 
carried out. 

“This program, however, falls short of the 
needs in areas where population has not ap- 
proached the ultimate and where financing 
of large adequate facilities to meet the 
known long-range—10 to 20 years—needs 
of a given area is impossible due to present 
population and tax base. Since under such 
conditions it la impossible to certify to the 
agency that the work planned for will be 
constructed in a reasonable period and with- 
out such assurance the planning advances 
wlll not be approved. 

“A review ef the accomplishments of sec- 
tion 6, the construction grant provision of 
Public Law 660, would appear to reveal that 
there has been a substantial increase in con- 
struction of sewage treatments works in 1956 
and 1957 over 1955 which could be attributed 
to the provisions of the act. However, it can 
be assumed that a large portion of such work 
was probably anticipated and ready to go in 
1955 or prior. Also, it seems reasonable to 
assume that of these obtaining grants-in-aid, 
a large percentage wolud have ed 
with their projects without the grant due to 
increased concentration of population and 
ability to finance. 

“The degree of success of the program is 
a highly debatable one and strong arguments 
could be made on either side as to the degree 
but there is no question in our minds that 
in spite of any degree of success, it does 
not offer a total solution to the problems. 

“In a report submitted to the Federation 
of Sewerage & Industrial Wastes Association's 
Annual Convention in Boston on October 8, 
1957, prepared by D. A. Poole, Curtiss M. 
Evarts, and David B. Lee, State sanitary en- 
gineers of Indiana, Oregon, and Florida re- 
spectively, it was demonstrated that the dis- 
tribtuion of the grants-in-aids to the States, 
in some cases, exceed the amount that could 
be used by four times, while in other States 
the amounts distributed amounted to only 
one-quarter of the amount that could be 
used, all based on t formula of 30 
percent of construction or not to exceed 
$250,000 per project. 

“The conclusions of the report bear out 
the reported needs and paragraph a' of con- 
clusion 3 is a supporting conclusion to the 
requests made herein. $ 

“We would urge Congress to take the fol- 
lowing steps which we are firmly convinced 
will establish the background for a proper 
solution to facility construction and if they 
are adopted will start a strong public works 
program on a local level which will go far 
to solve the present problems of unemploy- 
ment: 

1. Abandon the theory of Federal grants 
for sewage treatment works as established 
under Public Law 660. 5 

“2. Increase the ability of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to make publio 
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works planning advances for sewage treat- 
ment works and water supply systems. 

“3. Establish an adequate Federal loan 
Support program for sewage treatment works 
and water supply systems. 

“GRANTS-IN-AID 

“We do not feel that the grants neces- 
sarily are a strong encouragement to con- 
struction. It must be admitted that in 
some cases where the amount of the grant 
Was the difference in the ability of the unit 
to sell bonds for the project that it does 
encourage construction. However, on the 
Other hand, some units who could properly 
finance their own program might have a ten- 
dency to hold up the project in the hopes of 
obtaining a grant and if they did not receive 
one initially they might put the project off 
until the next year or a year thereafter in 
the hopes they eventually might obtain some 
free money. 

In some cases grants have been given after 
Projects are already under construction. The 
Philosophy of the Government giving people 
Something they have the ability to pay for 
themselves does not seem to be compatible 
with our beliefs. 

“PUBLIC WORKS PLANNING ADVANCES 

“The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
should be provided with funds so that expan- 
Sion of their advances for sewage treatment 
Works and water supply systems could occur. 

“The Agency should be encouraged: to 
Place the applications for advances to be 
used for these two purposes at the top of 
the priority lists and advances should be 
sufficient to provide complete construction 
Plans. This might be placed on a formula 
Of the advance being limited to 85 percent 
of the actual cost of the planning work 
With 15 percent being provided by the 
local unit so that only projects in which 
the unit has a sincere enough interest in 
the need for the work to ralse funds of its 
Own, in the amount necessary to meet the 
Suggested 15 percent would be eligible for 
the advance.” 

The balance of the report dealt with the 
third phase of establishing a Federal loan 
support program and we would like to take 
this opportunity to draw to the attention 
Of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
Mittee, House bill 2733 which was introduced 

the Honorable WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, of 
Oakland County, on January 19, 1959, for 
your serious consideration as a part of your 

tions on the bill now under study. 

On March 26, 1958, we had the honor and 
the pleasure to appear before the Senate 

g and Currency Committee to testify 
in behalf of Senator Fuisricur’s bill No. 
3497, which was a community facility bill 
Which failed to pass Congress, 

We raised some objections to this com- 
Munity facility bill, as proposed by Senator 
Futertcnr, since it provided for loans for 
Construction, repair and improvements of 


Streets, sidewalks, highways, parkways, 
bridges, parking lots, airports, and other 


portation facilities, public parks and 
Other public recreation facilities public hos- 
Pitals rehabilitation and health centers, 
Public refuse and garbage disposal facilities, 
Water, sewerage and other sanitation and 
Public utility facilities, public police and fire 
Protection facilities, public schools, libraries, 
1 54 and other public buildings and pub- 
ic land, water, and timber conservation 
facilities. 

The bili proposed a $2 billion community 
facilities fund which, on the surface, ap- 
Peared to be a tremendous figure, even to 
ro of us who are involved in multi-mil- 

On-dollar projects, yet in balancing this 
ese against the public works and public 
Acilities which would be eligible under the 
act, we felt certain that either the amount 
Must be considerably increased or some of 
the proposed eligible projects eliminated. 
Otherwise, the basic community facilities 
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would be relegated to a minor position as 
they so often have in the past. 

Certainly House bill No. 5944, as intro- 
duced by Congressman SPENCE, has taken 
care of this problem and lends credence to 
our belief that community facilities, as de- 
fined in the bill, are the basic needs of 
any community. 

If the proposed legislation is enacted into 
law, it would go a long way in solving our 
present critical problems and could serve to 
properly solye problems which will be crit- 
ical in a short time. As to known unsolved 
problems of financing where the proposed 
legislation would be the salvation we would 
like to point to a specific problem in our 
county. 

The Clinton River Basin in Oakland Coun- 
ty is an area encompassing approximately 
250 square miles lying directly in the path 
of the approaching army of increased popu- 
lation and its resultant demands on the 
water supply system and sewage disposal 
facilities. 

The units of government in the area are 
aware of the need for facilities and have 
petitioned the board of supervisors of the 
county to develop a master plan of sewers 
and sewage-treatment facilities for the Clin- 
ton River Basin. The board of supervisors 
recognize that the only economical and 
sound solution for the individual units is on 
an area basis and as a result of this have, by 
resolution, established the Clinton River 
Sewage Disposal System under the county 
department of public works. 

The department is now preparing con- 
struction plans for this project with the aid 
of a planning advance through the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. From a plan- 
ning and engineering viewpoint, the answer 
to the problem is the construction of inter- 
ceptor sewers to transport all of the sewage 
to a central treatment plant located on the 
lower portion of the Clinton River to abate 
pollution. The southerly or downriver por- 
tion of the area is now at the danger point 
and needs immediate relief and the inter- 
ceptors need to be of such a size as to accom- 
modate the present and ultimate popula- 
tions of the upriver areas. The sewage- 
treatment plant site must be acquired in 
such a size as to adequately permit expan- 
sion at later periods to accommodate future 
populations. The initial treatment plant 
must be constructed with some built-in 
features for the ultimate population and 
others constructed in such a manner so as to 
be expanded, 

While there Is a strong desire to do the 
project right and to have the burden of the 
costs assumed by the area, it is apparent 
that a bond issue could not be sold at a rate 
of interest which would make the project 
financially sound. X 

There has been a known need in the area 
to supplement or replace the ground water 
supply with a potable and adequate water 
supply from Lake Huron for many years, and 
each year sees a serious lowering of the 
water table for ground water sources and 
inadequate supplies from other sources, and 
yet we are unable to guarantee that there 
will be the required supply before it is too 
late. Oakland and Macomb Counties haye 
joined together and have spent $116,000 for 
an engineering report on the proposed proj- 
ect and it could be constructed in short 
order if financing problems were overcome. 

The ultimate ability for the system to 
meet its obligations under a bond issue with 
realistic water rates is not a question. The 
only problem is in the first 5 years if a realis- 
tic interest rate is not obtained; and here is 
where the proposed community facilities 
bill, as Introduced by Congressman SPENCE, 
and/or the loan support bill, as introduced 
by Co Broomrrerp, would make it 
possible to provide for an adequate, safe, 
and potable supply of water for present and 
future population. 
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These examples could be repeated over 
and over again for specific projects in the 
region and we are sure throughout the Na- 
tion, Such a program, we feel, while not 
bringing us to a state of Utopia, will solve 
our major problems in relation to sewage 
disposal and water supply and in addition 
will spark an Immediate construction pro- 
gram which will go far in relieying the pres- 
ent unemployment problem in metropolitan 
areas. 

We suggest the adoption of such a program 
as being basic to the principles upon which 
our forefathers founded our form of govern- 
ment in which the Federal Government 
assists to perform those functions which the 
State and local governments are unable to 
perform by themselves. 

It is further suggested that if such a pro- 
gram is adopted that adequate safeguards 
be provided so that only projects which 
clearly evidence eventual ability to pay any 
advancements under the program are certi- 
fied. This does not mean that vision should 
not be used since this will be necessary. If 
such a program is handled through the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, it will 
probably mean that their planning and fi- 
nancial division may have to be strengthened 
to properly review applications from areas 
where reliable regional planning commis- 
sions are not in existence and where units 
have not employed recognized financial con- 
sultants in connection with their applica- 
tions. 

We woud further suggest that considera- 
tion be given for providing that sewage, sew- 
age treatment and sewer facilities be certi- 
fled as eligible, under the act, by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare after 
review by the State agency charged with 
water pollution control. 

In the proposed act under “Declaration 
of policy, section 201,“ it is stated that it 
has been the policy of Congress to assist 
lower levels of government in providing fa- 
cilities essential to the health and welfare 
of its people where they are financially un- 
able to provide same. 

We believe sanitary sewers, drains, and 
water facilities are essential to the health 
and welfare of all our people, and certainly 
an immediate public works program would 
serve to provide these much needed facilities 
and at the same time relleye unemployment, 
not to mention the stimulus it would create 
in the many allied businesses, including the 
housing industry, which we have previously 
atempted to outline. 

The opportunity to appear before this 
committee to present the views of the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials and 
Oakland County, Mich., is greatly appre- 
clated. If the members of the committee 
have any questions I would be most happy 
to attempt to answer same. Thank you. 


Pesach, 5719 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, why is 
this night different from all other 
nights? Why is this time of Pesach, or 
Passover, different from all other sea- 
sons of the year? 

We of the Jewish religion, inheritors 
of the rich and glorious tradition of 
Judaism, know well the story of the 
exodus from the land of Egypt, and our 
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children learn of the sufferings, the 
courage, and the deliverance, of their 
ancestors of thosuands of years ago. It 
is as important today as it ever was, 
and it will be important as long as the 
world lasts, that we pass on to our chil- 
dren, unimpaired, the virtues inculcated 
by that story—the fortitude, the stub- 
born determination to resist oppression, 
the resolve to live by the spirtual truths 
and moral laws that are our precious in- 
heritance, the humility to submit to the 
divine will in any misfortune, and the 
hope and energy to rise bravely to new 
life and new circumstances. 

As we commemorate in our Seder, not 
only the sufférings and the deliverance 
of our Hebrew ancestors, but the suffer- 
ings endured by the Egyptian people be- 
fore the Pharaoh would release the He- 
brews from bondage, let our thoughts 
turn to the oppressed and enslaved peo- 
ples, the world over, in this day of peril 
and tyranny. A darkness of the spirit, 
black as the Egyptian night, lies over 
the Communist-dominated lands today. 
In other lands, differences of race or of 
religion give rise to mob violence or re- 
pression under the forms of law. 

Let us keep ever before the eyes of the 
spirit, for our own guidance and the 
guidance of the world, as a pillar of fire 
by night and a pillar of cloud by day, 
the ideals of freedom, of justice, of 
equality, of goodwill toward all men. 

Thus we may be able, in the fullness 
of time, to fulfill our high destiny, and 
lead all mankind; freed from violence 
and from wrong, and united in an eter- 
nal confidence of brotherhood, to cele- 
brate the universal Passover in the name 
of our God of freedom. 


Secretary of State Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial, some- 
what abbreviated, from the Los Angeles 
Times of April 16, 1959. For a man who 
has loved his country so much and so 
intelligently, putting its well-being and 
safety above every cruel attack on him- 
self, it is, I hope, some small compensa- 
tion to Secretary Dulles to have univer- 
sal recognition now of the righteousness 
of his principles and policies, and grate- 
ful praise for his unswerving steadfast- 
ness and courage. 

What an unpayable debt we all owe to 
John Foster Dulles. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Secretary or STATE DULLES 

The resignation of Secretary of State John 
Toster Dulles was announced by the wet- 
eyed President of the United States. The 
President is a military officer, conditioned 
from his youth to the loss of friends and 
heroes in war, and his weeping would more 
likely be for his country than for the dying 
man who has spent more time than he in 
ecrving the United States. 
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GREATEST MOMENT 


Any stern republican American, republican 
in the sense of Cato, should understand the 
President's tears. The United States has lost 
John Foster Dulles at his greatest moment, 
at a crisis when three-quarters of the world 
confidently expected him to solve its key 
problem. And lost him without any possi- 
bility of recovery. 

In writing this kind of an appreciation— 
almost a funeral oration—one is always 
tempted to seek a parallel, and there is one 
in another field of striving for the Republic. 
Robert A. Taft and Dulles were somewhat 
alike in this: that the people who had dis- 
cussed them controversially for years be- 
came exquisitely aware of their positive vir- 
tues only when they were dying. 


UNIQUELY QUALIFIED 


Even Walter Lippmann, one of the most 
despondent of Mr. Dulles’ critics, was candid 
enough to admit that he was appalled when 
it seemed certain that the Secretary would 
not be able to command the negotiations 
with Russia about the Germanys, Who else, 
after all the years-long racking and raging 
against Dulles, could handle this negotia- 
tion? 

We haye been guilty of criticizing Mr. 
Dulles, but, thank God, we have never de- 
nied him. This places us—a rare occasion— 
on the side of former President Truman: 
Mr. Dulles campaigned against him and all 
his works in 1948, but the reelected Presi- 
dent, in one of his unusual insights, ap- 
pointed him 14 months later to go to Japan 
as the Ambassador to make a Japanese peace 
treaty. Mr. Dulles went and produced the 
most magnanimous treaty of history. He 
gave Americans something to live by: 
Whenever Europeans or Asiatics, or some of 
the newly inflated Africans, declaim to a 
U.S. citizen that his country is dollar mad, 
obsessed with opulence, vindictive, preju- 
diced or race conscious, he has only to point 
to our accommodation with the Japanese. 
There is nothing quite so wonderful in his- 
tory, and John Foster Dulles is its architect. 


COMMUNISM CONTAINED 


But there is a more recent and controver- 
sial association of notions with the memory 
of Mr. Dulles as Secretary of State. His ene- 
mies have complained that he would make 
no deal with the Communists. They have 
been right, and his intransigence has been 
our salvation. He has felt very strongly 
that there is no point in making agreements 
with the Communists unless the agreements 
are self-enforcing. He has been the symbol 
of Communist containment on every con- 
tinent. His means have sometimes been 
called into question with reason (we think), 
but his ends cannot be challenged. We 
mentioned Cato. A civilized 20th century 
Presbyterian cannot insist that Russia be 
destroyed and its people enslaved or massa- 
cred, but he can, looking all moralists in 
the eye, say that the Russian thing shall not 
infect new ground so long as the United 
States can prevent it. He has conceived pre- 
vention to be his prime duty as Secretary of 
State, and he has carried it out. 

His successor cannot possibly measure up 
to him. 


You Should Be a Politician 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


April 23 


orp, I include the following article from 

the April 22, 1959 issue of Human 

Events: 

You SHOULD Be A PoLrrictan—THE PRECINCT 
Key To POLITICAL SUCCESS 

(By Joseph J. Eley and F, Clifton White) 

“Politics is the practical exercise of self - 
government, and somebody must attend to 
it if we are to have self-government. The 
principal ground of reproach against any 
American citizen should be that he is not a 
politician.”"—E.imv ROOT. x 

Less than 25 percent of the electorate de- 
termine—through the processes of conven- 
tions, caucuses and elections—the 
alternatives which the electorate shall have. 
An even smaller percentage makes a majority 
of the fundamental decisions through work 
in the political party process. 

In reality the American political process 
is dominated by an aristocracy of self- 
appointed people. The aristocracy is com- 
posed of those who work at politics, day in 
day out, year in year out. The public of- 
ficeholders are an important and substan- 
tial bloc of the aristocracy, but the majority 
of the “self-appointed” are not officeholders 
in government but are instead the precinct, 
ward, district and county workers of the 
political parties. 

Con circumstances today demand 
that Americans begin to express themselves 
In political affairs if any semblance of the 
independent spirit remains. There can be 
no serious doubt in the student's mind that 
in the coming days we will be asked to 
choose between the capitalist economic sys- 
tem and socialism. The choice will be made 
within the structure of our political party 
system, 

Some people avoid political participation 
because they think that political parties are 
closed organizations. The truth is that 
political parties are public bodies; their ex- 
istence and general mode of operation are 
prescribed in State law. Most States pub- 
lish or cause to be published those statutes 
which determine the legal base of the polit- 
ical parties, the manner in which party of- 
ficers are selected and the methods of con- 
ducting elections. 

In States in which the electoral statutes 
are codified and published separately from 
the general code, a copy may usually be ob- 
tained from the State attorney general or 
secretary of state. The tndividual who pro- 
poses to be an effective citizen should be con- 
versant with the legalities of politics in his 
State by familiarizing himself with the code. 

He should also be familiar with the bylaws 
of his party. Most State codes first stipulate 
the legal base for the political parties and 
then vest in the parties the right to formu- 
late rules for their own operations. County 
committee bylaws are not always easy to 
obtain, but somewhere in the party structure 
there is an Individual who has possession of 
the rules. In most cases, the rules are filed 
with the county clerk, giving them quasi- 
official status. There are some cases—Geor- 
gia, for example—in which the bylaws of the 
political party appear to be of more sig- 
nificance than the code, in that the bylaws 
are much more detailed. 

Once the individual has familiarized him- 
self with the code and bylaws, he should 
determine the structure and operations of 
his party at the county and subcounty levels. 
He should find out how party leadership in 
the precinct or election district (or whatever 
it is called in the particular State) is selected, 
how ward or town leaders are chosen. e 

The basic unit of the political parties’ 
operations is the precinct or election district. 
The terms are synonymous. In either case, 
Precinct or district, the focal point is a 
polling place surrounded by a geographical 
area containing a specific number of voters 
prescribed by State law and ranging from 
300 to 1,200. The national average size pre- 
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cinct is 600 voters. The size of the precinct 

been largely determined by practical 
circumstances; how many voters can con- 
veniently vote in the prescribed time in the 
Polling place. 

Each political party attempts to have an 
Individual in the precinct to act as the party 
leader in that neighborhood. The principal 
Job of the precinct lender, who is known 
Sometimes as a precinct captain, district 
Captain, or committeeman, is to register the 
Voters of his party and get his party’s vote 
to the polls on election day. 

He la, in almost all cases, the representative 
of his party's voters in his precinct on the 
county committee. In addition, in major 
Cities, he is a member of the town committee. 
If he has organized his precinct properly and 
Maintains communications with his con- 
Stituency, he has a surprising degree of 

He can have considerable impact on 
the party councils, especially if he consist- 
ently carries his precinct for the party. 

Precinct leaders are selected by different 
Processes, determined by the election code 
or party bylaws. In New Jersey and many 
Other States, the precinct leader is elected 

& primary election for a prescribed term 
ot office. In Texas, among other States, the 
Precinct leader is elected in a precinct cau- 
Cus, Still a third method, used in Virginia, 
for example, has the precinct leader ap- 
Polnted by the city or county chairman, who 
is elected in a mass meeting. 

After the precinct—on the table of or- 
Sanization of the political party—each level 
Upward is related to a unit of government, 

t is, officers of government are elected 
each. The formalized party structure 

duns from the precinct through the ward, 
or city to the county level, thence to 

A State aud finally to the National level. 

t each of these levels, there is usually an 

“Individual or group of individuals working at 
job of politics. To those levels of party 
organization noted above must be added 
t depending on the governmental struc- 
Ure of- the particular State. There are 
y congressional district organizations; 
Justine State senatorial, legislative or 
Udicial district organizations. 

The organization of the parties is deter- 
ned by practical circumstances; where 

ere is someone to be elected to public office, 

must be people to support the various 
klandidates in circulating nominating peti- 
f Ons, transmitting to the voters the reasons 


ng and getting the voters to the polls. 
Am, e county committee is the backbone of 
erican politics. At the risk of generaliz- 
ing, the county chairman, as an aggregate, 
present the most potent political force in 
Politics. The chairman has a voice in the 
ection of county judges, sheriffs, super- 
or commissioners, legislators, State 
87 tors and Congress men. He ls influential 
the selection of delegates to conventions. 
0 Will be sought out by candidates for 

5 Senator and even President. 
rimaty function, though not com- 
N oficial, is to find candidates for the 
one offices and coordinate the organiza- 
his 8 efforts behind those candidates and 
th generally. 

ss © county chairman obtains his job in 
arlety-of ways. He may be elected by 
© county committee, which represents the 
He us Precincts or districts of the county. 
an May be elected in a county convention 
a print tee cases, he may be elected in 
gelten mary election. State election codes 
3 ee spell out the procedure through 
5 the county chairman and other officers 
n Party at the county level are selected. 
— aa for the formulation of the State 
Of Sta ttee or committees and the selection 
Cone to chairman can be determined also by 
laws ene the election code and the by- 
Indiya the Particular party in which the 
vidual is interested, 


or electing a ticket or a candidate, regis-. 
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With this basic structure in mind, you 
may be interested in some do's and don'ts 
that might prove of use to those going into 
politica: 

Determine which party is most acceptable 
to you. Don't expect either party to reflect 
your philosophy perfectly, but choose the 
one in your locality which stands most for 
the things you feel are right. 

Register and identify yourself as a mem- 
ber of the party. 

Study the election code of your State, 
particularly those sections which apply to 
the formation and operations of the party. 

Vote in primary elections, attend precinct 
caucuses and town, city, and county meetings 
of the party. 

Speak up—when you know what you are 
talking about. When you speak, be guided 
by the facts and not by anger. 

Don't talk too much. Remember, many 
people think the wisest man is the man who 
listens to their ideas. 

If the leadership of your political party 
generally reflects your thinking and is hon- 
est and efficient, support it to keep it that 
way. 

Don’t buck the “organization” unless you 
have enough votes to defeat it. If the party 
leadership isn't what you think it should 
be, build up your faction’s strength before 
you engage in a contest for leadership. 

Don’t be arbitrary or rigid in your think- 
ing; this doesn't mean that you should com- 
promise principles. There are many ways 
to climb a mountain. Find a way accept- 
able to the majority to achieve your objec- 
tives and implement your principles. 

Don't forget the stake you have in politics. 
From such prosaic matters as garbage collec- 
tion to weighty problems of foreign affairs 
the influence of politics is extremely im- 
portant, Taxes, schools, zoning, traffic con- 
trol, highways, the economic system, all are 
within the purview of the politician. 

Decisions on these and many other mat- 
ters are subject to your influence, first as a 
voter, second as an individual with the abil- 
ity to influence others. You will either con- 
tribute to making these decisions or someone 
will do it for you. History indicates that 
free societies inevitably collapse when the 
people permit “others” to make their deci- 
sions, for the decisionmaking quickly real- 
izes that his responsibility to make decisions 
gives him control. : 


Interposition: the Neglected Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article distributed by the Federation for 
Constitutional. Government, 801 Amer- 
ican Bank Building, New Orlearis, La. 

The chairman of the Federation for 
Constitutional Government is a distin- 
guished American, Mr. John U. Barr. 
The author of the article is Mr. Drew L. 
Smith, member of the Louisiana Bar. 
It follows: 

INTERPOSITION: THE NEGLECTED WEAPON 
(By Drew L. Smith, member of the Lou- 
isiana Bar, New Orleans) 

As a result of the US. Supreme Court 
decision of May 17, 1954, invalidating segre- 
gation in the public schools of the Nation, 
the Southern States, with approximately 
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three-fourths of the Negroes in this country, 
have been thrown into such turmoil as they 
have not known since the dark days of recon- 
struction. 

Once again the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is being employed to coerce the 
South into accepting racial integration in all 
public institutions. 

Since the enunciation of the above decl- 
sion the South has determinedly sought to 
find a legal solution to contain the race 
problem within the bounds of segregation, 
so arduously developed over the generations. 

This is being done in order that the white 
and Negro people of this region may continue 
to live together on a peaceful basis, and in 
order that the racial integrity of the two 
races may be perpetuated for the general 
welfare of all concerned. 

Indeed, it is also being done not just for 
these purposes alone, but to the 
principles of States rights and constitutional 
government for all people everywhere in this 
Nation, 

INTERPOSITION 


In her search for a means to accomplish 
this there suddenly appeared on the horizon 
the word “interposition.” Editors and pub- 
lishers throughout the South, and some in 
the North, thoroughly explained in many 
editorials how individual States, among them 
some northern States, in many instances, had 
successfully interposed the State's power to 
protect the people of the State from an un- 
constitutional act of any branch of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

One of the best examples of interposition 
came from the North, and we may refer with 
profit to what happened in the State of Wis- 
consin concerning fugitive slaves. 

Under the Federal Fugitive Slave Act of 
September 18, 1850, U.S. marshals were em- 
powered to arrest fugitive slaves in any of 
the States of the Union and return them to 
their former masters. Sherman Booth, a 
Wisconsin editor, was charged under this act 
with unlawfully aiding a fugitive slave from 
Missouri to escape from the lawful custody 
of a U.S. marshal, Booth applied for a writ 
of habeas corpus to the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin, alleging in his application that 
the Fugitive Slave Act under which he was 
arrested and imprisoned was unconstitu- 
tional and void. 

The language of the Court in declaring the 
act unconstitutional, and the freeing of 
Booth from custody, is such a forceful pre- 
sentation of States rights and so appropriate 
and timely to the segregation problem in the 
South today, that it is quoted from exten-” 
sively, as follows: 

“Justice SmirH. I would gladly escape from 
deciding. upon a question so grave as to 
whether the act of Congress is unconstitu- 
tional and yoid, but I believe the last hope of 
free, representative and responsible govern- 
ment rests upon the State sovereignties, and 


‘fidelity of State officers to their double al- 


legiance to the State and Federal Govern- 
ment. To yield acquiescence in, and sup- 
port to, every power constitutionally exer- 
cised by the Federal Government, is the 
sworn duty of every State officer, but it is 
equally his duty to interpose a resistance to 
the extent of his power, to every assumption 
of power on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which is not expressly granted or 
necessarily implied in the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

“Nor can I yield to the doctrine early 
broached, but as early repudiated, that any 
one department of the Government is consti- 
tuted the fina) and exclusive judge of its own 
delegated powers. No such tribunal has been 
created by the fundamental law. 

“The judicial department of the Federal 
Government is the creature by compact of the 
States, as sovereignties, and their respective 


In re Booth, 3 Wis. 1. 
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people, That department can exercise no 
power not delegated to it. All power not 
delegated, and not prohibited to the States, 
the States have expressly reserved to them- 
selyes and to the people. To admit that the 
Federal judiciary is the sole and exclusive 
Judge of its own powers and the extent of the 
authority delegated, is virtually to admit that 
the same unlimited power may be exercised 
by every other department of the General 
Government, both legislative and executive, 
because each is independent of, and coordi- 
nate with the other. Neither has any power 
but such as the States and their respective 
people haye delegated and all power not 
delegated remains with the States and the 
people thereof. The power of the Federal 
Government depends solely upon what the 
States have granted. 

“I solemnly believe that the last hope of 
free representative and Federal Government 
rests with the States. Increase of influence 
and patronage on the part of the Federal 
Government, naturally leads to consolidation, 
consolidation to despotism and ultimate an- 
archy, dissolution and all its attendant evils. 
Without the States there can be no Union, 
the abrogation of State sovereignty is not a 
dissolution of the Union but an abrogation 
of its elements. 

“The Constitution not only confers powers 
upon the Federal Government but it guar- 
antees rights to the States and to the citi- 
zens. The States derive not one single at- 
tribute of power or sovereignty from the 
Constitution of the United States. They 
were preexisting soverelgnties. The Federal 
Government is one of the delegated powers, 
the State government is one of inherent or 
reserved powers; the former competent to 
act only within the sphere prescribed by 
the Constitution, the latter exercising all 
the functions of sovereignty not delegated 
or relinquished by that instrument. A ju- 
dicial determination without the constitu- 
tional sphere would be no judgment or de- 
cree,” 


Following the above decision Booth was 
again charged and convicted in the U.S, 
District Court in 1855, and once again was 
freed by the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 
Later in the year the U.S. Supreme Court 
issued a writ of error which the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court ignored, even refusing to 
send up a copy of its record. This record 
was finally obtained by the Supreme Court 
in 1857. In 1858 the Supreme Court! re- 
versed the judgment of the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court. When the State courts re- 
fused to enforce the judgment of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, Booth was rearrested in 1860 
by a U.S. marshal, only to obtain a pardon 
in that same year from President Buchanan, 

As & result of the decision in Ableman v. 
Booth, the Wisconsin Legislature * enacted a 
resolution of interposition in 1859 which 18 
briefly quoted from as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Government formed 
by the Constitution of the United States was 
not made the exclusive or final judge of the 
extent of the powers delegated to itself; but 
as in all other cases of compact among par- 
ties having no common judge, each party 
has an equal right to judge for itself as well 
of infractions as of the mode and measure 
of redress * * * that the several States 
which formed that instrument, being sover- 
eign and independent, have the unquestion- 
able right to judge its infraction, and that 
& positive defiance by these sovereignties of 
all unauthorized acts done or attempted to 
be done under color of that instrument is 
the right remedy.” 

Most of the other Northern States enthu- 
siastically supported the action taken by 
Wisconsin in interposing the power of the 


* Ableman v. Booth, 62 U.S, 506. 
* General Laws of Wisconsin, 1859. 
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State, to check unconstitutional and unlaw- 
ful acts of the Federal Government, 


SOUTHERN STATES PROVIDING FOR 
INTERPOSITION 

Observing what had been so effectively 
done by the Northern States on the issue of 
slavery convinced the South that this was 
the answer to her segregation problem, and 
one after another the Southern States 
passed resolutions and acts of interposition. 

By Act No. 42, special session, 1956, the 
Alabama Legislature, enacted a resolution of 
interposition declaring therein. 

“That until the issue between the State 
of Alabama and the General Government is 
flecided * * by a suitable constitutional 
amendment that the Legislature of Alabama 
declares the decisions and orders of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States relating 
to separation of races in the public schools 
are, as a matter of right, null. void, and of no 
effect; and the Legislature of Alabama de- 
clares to all men as a matter of right, this 
State is not bound to abide thereby.” 

Georgia, in House Resolution 185 of the 
1956 session of the general assembly, the 
senate concurring, provided for interposition 
in the following language: 

“That the decisions and orders of the 
Supreme Court of the United States relating 
to the separation of the races in the public 
institutions of a State are null, void, and 
of no force or effect.” 

Mississippi, in Resolution 125 of the 1956 
regular session of the legislature, set forth 
her position on interposition in the follow- 
ing words: 

“We do hereby declare the decisions and 
order of the Supreme Court of the United 
States of May 17, 1954, and May 31, 1955, 
to be a usurpation of power reserved to the 
several States and do declare as a matter of 
right, that said decisions are in violation 
of the Constitution of the United States and 
the State of Mississippi, and therefore, are 
considered unconstitutional, invalid, and of 
no lawful effect within the confines of the 
State of Mississippi.” 

South Carolina enacted a resolution of 
interposition by act of the general assembly 
dated February 14, 1956, stating that: 

“The State of South Carolina as a loyal 
and soverign State of the Union will exercise 
the powers reserved to it under the Consti- 
tution to judge for itself of the infractions 
and to take such other legal measures as it 
may deem appropriate to protect its sover- 
eignty and the rights of its people.” 

Virginias provided for interposition in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 3 of the general as- 
sembly on February 1, 1956. The resolution 
states: 

That by its decision of May 17, 1954, in 
the school cases, the Supreme Court of the 
United States placed upon the Constitution 
an interpretation, having the effect of an 
amendment thereto, which interpretation 
Virginia emphatically disapproves; that until 
the question here asserted by the State of 
Virginia be settled by clear constitutional 
amendment, we pledge our firm intention 
to take all appropriate measures honorably, 
legally, and constitutionally available to us 
to resist this illegal encroachment upon our 
sovereign powers.” 

Louisiana, by House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 10 of the 1956 session of the legis- 
lature, provided for interposition in these 
terms: 

“The Legislature of Loulsiana does hereby 
solemnly declare the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States of May 
17, 1954, to be in violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and of the State 
of Louisiana, and we declare, further, our 
firm intention to take all appropriate meas- 
ures honorably and constitutionally avail- 
able to us to void this illegal encroachment 
upon the rights of the several States.” 
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In House Concurrent Resolution 174 
adopted by the Legislature of Florida on May 
2, 1957, interposition was provided for in the 
following terms: 

“That the Legislature of Florida denies 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
had the right which it asserted in the school 
cases decided by it on May 17, 1954, to en- 
large the language and meaning of the com- 
pact by the States in an effort to withdraw 
from the States powers reserved to them 
and as daily exercised by them for almost 
a century. It is the duty of the State in 
flagrant cases such as this to interpose its 
powers between its people and the effort of 
said Court to assert an unlawful dominion 
over them: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That said decisions and orders 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
denying the individual sovereign States the 
power to enact laws relating to the separa- 
tion of the races in the public institutions 
of a State are null, void, and of no force or 
effect.” 

Tennessee in House Resolution 1 en- 
acted January 17, 1957, by the general as- 
sembly denounces the decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the school segregation 
cases and resolves therein, 

“That the House of Representatives, in co- 
operation with the Senate, pledges its firm 
intention to take all appropriate measures, 
honorably and legally available, to resist any 
and all Illegal encroachments upon the pow- 
ers reserved to the State of Tennessee in or- 
der to control its own domestic institutions 
according to its own exclusive judgment,” 

The State of Arkansas provided for inter- 
position by means of initiative petitions 
which were approved by the people at a gen- 
eral election providing for constitutional 
amendment No, 47 which reads in part as 
follows: 

“The General Assembly of the State òf» 
Arkansas shall take appropriate action and 
pass laws opposing in every constitutional 
manner the unconstitutional desegregation 
decisions of May 17, 1954, and May 31, 1955, 
of the U.S. Supreme Court including inter- 
posing the sovereignty of the State of Ar- 
kansas to the end of nullification of these 
and all deliberate, palpable and dangerous 
invasions of or encroachments upon rights 
and powers not delegated to the United 
States nor prohibited to the States by the 
Constitution of the United States and 
amendments thereto.” 

Texas, by House Concurrent Resolution 33 
at the 1957 regular session of her legislature, 
provided for interposition thusly: 

“The Legislature of the State of Texas 1s 
the appropriate body under mandate from 
the people of Texas to intervene between 
Federal encroachment and State sov- 
ereignty: * 

“Resolved, That the sovereign State of 
Texas intervenes and registers officially its 
objection on behalf of its people to the effort 
of the Federal Government to assert an un- 
lawful dominion over her citizens and * * * 
Texas declares her firm intention to take all 
appropriate measures honorably, legally and 
constitutionally available to the State to re- 
sist illegal encroachment upon her sover- 
eign power.” 

The Legislature of North Carolina did not 
provide for interposition, being the only 
State in the South failing to do so. 

HAS THE SOUTH USED INTERPOSITION? 


Now, what have the Southern States done 
to utilize the resolutions and acts of inter- 
position so hopefully adopted by their legis- 
latures? Š 

A search of the records shows that it has 
been employed only three times, but in each 
instance was successfully used, 

(1) In the first instance, interposition was 
used by Goy, Allan Shivers, of Texas. 

The action of Governor Shivers grew out of 
the decision in the case of Jackson v, Raw- 
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don (235 F. 2d 93), pursuant to which the 
U.S. district court, northern district of Texas 
entered a decree on August 27, 1956, ordering 
the admission of Negro children to the Mans- 
field High School at Mansfield, Tex., and for- 
ever restraining the Mansfield school district 
Officials, and all other persons acting in con- 
cert with them, from refusing admission of 
the Negro plaintifs to the Mansfield High 
School. 

As a result of this decree, disorders devel- 


' oped at the school and then Governor Shivers 


issued the following statement on August 31, 
1956, which effectively interposed the sover- 
eignty of the State of Texas to prevent the 
admission of the Negro students to the Mans- 
field High School: 

“Under the general powers of, the Governor 
to enforce the laws and see that order is kept 
in Texas, I have instructed Colonel Garrison 
to send Texas Rangers to Mansfield to coop- 
erate with local authorities in preserving the 
Peace. I talked by telephone with B. L. Hun- 
man, superintendent of the Mansfield schools, 
and have wired O. C. Rawdon, president of 
the Mansfield school board, urging that the 
board go ahead and transfer out of the dis- 
trict any scholastics, white or colored, whose 
Attendance or attempts to attend Mansfield 
High School would reasonably be calculated 
to incite violence. Should the resulting ac- 
tions on part of the Mansfield school authori- 
ties be construed as contempt of the Federal 
courts, I respectfully suggest that the charge 
should be laid against the Governor and not 
the local people.” 

To this date, as a result of the Governor's 
act of interposition, no Negro children have 
entered the Mansfield High School. 

(2) In the second instance, interposition 
Was asserted by the Virginia Supreme Court 
in the case of Naim v. Naim (87 S.E. 2d 749). 

That court held a marriage void that was 
in violation of a Virginia miscegenation 
Statute. The U.S. Supreme Court held on 
&ppeal that the constitutionality of the Vir- 
Binia statute was not squarely before it, and 
remanded the case to the Virginia court for 
Clarification of the issues. Whereupon the 
Virginia Supreme Court held there was no 
Provision in Virginia practice whereby the 
Case could be reopened in the trial court and 
thus must adhere to its original opinion 
(90 SE. 2d 849). In a per curiam opinion. 
the U.S. Supreme Court denied a motion to 
Set the case down for oral argument, hold- 
ing that the case was devoid of a properly 
Presented Federal question. 

The decision of the Virginia Supreme Court 
Temains unchanged up to the present time. 

(3) In the third instance, interposition 
Was invoked by the Florida Supreme Court 
in the case of the State of Florida, ex rel. 
Mt D. Hawkins v. The Board of Control, 


This action was commenced by a Negro 
Who sought admission to the Law School of 
the University of Florida in 1949. On ap- 

to the U.S. Supreme Court, that court 
held after the decisions in the school segre- 
Satlon cases that the Negro must be ad- 
mitted. The Florida Supreme Court held 
that he could not be admitted to the school 
use it would lead to violence in the uni- 
Versity communities, and that it would bring 
about a serious disruption of the university 
System. Following this action the U.S. Su- 
Preme Court denied a writ of certiorari to the 
Rantum bringing about the withdrawal of 
is application for admission to the school. 

From its early history to this date, inter- 
Position has always succeeded in the hands 
Of a Governor or a State court that has had 
the ih and the courage to use it with de- 

n. 5 
8 Stripped to its simple definition, interpo- 
tion is the right of a State to interpose its 


ee 
*76 8. Ct. 472. 
78 8. Ct. 404. 
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sovereign authority against a violation of 
the Constitution by the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

Interposition has never falled. Inter- 
position will succeed now, if our southern 
Governors and State courts will stand firmly 
upon the rights of the State. 


Address by Dr. Samuel D. Proctor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23,1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
April 12, the national convocation of the 
United Negro College Fund met in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., in my congressional dis- 
trict. This organization has always been 
very close to my heart because I ran its 
campaign in the State of Indiana for 2 
years. 

Dr. Samuel D. Proctor, president of 
Virginia Union University, made the 
opening remarks of this convocation. It 
seems to me that in these remarks he 
stated explicitly the problems of these 
Negro colleges and the contribution they 
can make to the United States of 
America. It is my opinion that this 
statement is of such importance to our 
educational and cultural development 
that it should be a part of the record of 
this Congress: k 
ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SAMUEL D. Procror 

BEFORE UNITED Necro COLLEGE CONVOCA- 

TION, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., APRIL 12, 1959 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Indianapolis 
host committee, the Honorable Mr. KENNEDY, 
Senator from Massachusetts, my distin- 
guished colleagues, ladies, and gentlemen, in 
these days of contention for full integration 
in educational opportunity, it may seem 
paradoxical that we should be here in the in- 
terest of Negro colleges. It may appear to 
some that we should be seeking to abandon 
all institutions that imply racial distinction, 
close the doors of Fisk and Tuskegee forever 
and send our students to Emory, Vanderbilt, 
Duke, and Tulane. 

Well-meaning persons, in the north espe- 
cially, who are unfamiliar with the tedious 
process of social change and who are poorly 
informed on the extent of the impediments 
that lie between what is and what ought to 
be, have refused to support the United Negro 
College Fund on the grounds that this effort 
resuscitates the dying anatomy of segregation 
when rigor mortis should be setting in. 

Others have suggested that every effort 
should be spent on compelling full imple- 
mentation of the 14th amendment, as re- 
cently interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
and waste no further time and effort on 
predominantly Negro institutions. 

There is a rather naive optimism abroad 
that the lion of race hate and the lamb of 
brotherhood may lie down together much 
sooner than the facts tend to indicate. 

But the facts with which we must reckon 
courageously, imaginatively and immediately 
promise a long and arduous struggle against 
deeply entrenched prejudices, hallowed by 
time-honored practice. We are struggling 
against-emotional sanction and accommoda- 
tion to habitual practices which enjoy com- 
munity and political approval and encour- 
agement. 

We operate In a climate of stagnant racial 
attitudes and a resistance to change fortified 
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by community housing patterns, complete 
separateness in recreational and social life 
and legislative circumvention of lawful and 
duly constituted authorities. We are frus- 
trated by intimidation, threats, economic re- 
prisals, editorial castigation and the timidity 
of our friends who know the dangers of 
being overtly committed to our cause. 

Every sound strategy for lifting the Negro 
people out of the morass of second-class citi- 
zenship, and establishing them as a fully 
productive, fully responsible, fully integrated 
and fully accepted segment of the American 
populace should recelve our prayers and our 
generous support. And there are many such 
strategies. I am aware of the tremendous 
change in attitudes which may result from 
church agencies operating with an inclusive 
policy. The enlargement of the franchise 
of the Negro and the increase of political 
articulation throughout the country will cer- 
tainly prove efficacious In changing the status 
of this crucial and growing minority, 

It has already been demonstrated, however, 
that all other things being equal, the more 
education a people possesses the more the 
people can help themselves to approach the 
whole gamut of their problems with crea- 
tivity and effectiveness. 

The last thing that we would want to see 
would be the diminution of the influence of 
these 33 colleges, located in the South where 
more than 12 million Negroes must work out 
their destiny. We must not let these facul- 
ties become second rate, these buildings 
dilapidate, the laboratories become empty, 
these libraries become dust-laden curiosity 
items, the tradition of excellence evaporate 
and the history of sacrificial devotion to the 
upgrading of our people be forgotten, 

Because of the record that these schools 
have already made in producing leadership of 
highest caliber, we must see them retained 
and ed, not as a matter of charity, 
but out of a moral, civic and patriotic com- 
pulsion. This compulsion is generated on 
the one hand by our loyalty to basic Ameri- 
can ideals. We are passionately dedicated to 
the principle that every person shall have 
the right to realize his maximum capacity in 
a society which provides the same opportu- 
nity for everyone else. It is therefore cause 
for national shame that so many Negroes 
have been dwarfed by the impositions of 
racism throughout our country. 

These colleges offer one of the best instru- 
ments by which the lags may be corrected 
and the evil consequences of racial inequality 
may be checked. 

Ten of these colleges are located in the 
hard-core States of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Mississippi—States where 
no modicum of integration in public schools 
and in tax-supported colleges and univer- 
sities has yet taken place and where the 
reaction is so intense that no one dares to 
predict what forced compliance will bring 
forth. 

But these 10 colleges, with integrated 
boards of trustees, integrated faculties, on 
whose campuses may be held meetings and 
conferences that bring all people together— 
these colleges are bound to be the key to the 
future in these States. Their alumni are 
serving constructively in every corner of 
these States, winning the admiration and 
respect of the people. 

When democracy becomes a fact throughr 
out the country we will owe much to the 
leaders prepared in United Negro College 
fund schools. 

Not only are we compelled by virtue of our 
concern for democratic practices and proc- 
esses but we are under a compulsion to see 
education—just education—available to 
everyone who desires it. 

Thirty-two of the thirty-three are located 
in the area where two-thirds of the N. 
live. There are 25,000 boys and girls enrolled 
now in these colleges. This says nothing 
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of the prediction that the American college 
population will be doubled within 10 years. 

Where will they go? The families from 
which they come earn one-half what the 
white. families earn. They have to attend 
colleges whose fees are tailored to meet low- 
income family needs. How can Negroes pay 
$1,500 to $2,000 a year for college when this 
strains white families earning twice what 
Negroes earn? This is not just a southern 
problem. Our large numbers of northern 
students suggest that the relatively lower in- 
come of Negroes the Nation over require col- 
lege education to be made available at $900 a 
year more or less. 

This is of vital importance to the north- 
ern industrial centers. The Negro popula- 
tion has increased one to every four during 
the last 5 years in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and other points in between. You 
cannot escape the flood tide of untrained, 
frightened, apprehensive migrants looking 
for a better break in life. But if the condi- 
tion is changed at the source, if wider op- 
portunities are extended in the South, in- 
stead of the next 10 years bringing problems 
to the large urban centers, we will see an 
increasing number of technicians, account- 
ants, nurses, teachers, and managers avail- 
able for American business industry and 
humanitarian agencies. 

A democracy is not a static thing. We do 
not look at problems with hand-wrihging, 
teeth-grinding disgust. We approach our 
problems dynamically and positively. We 
see changes taking place all over. Negroes 
have sloughed off paternalism for equality. 
This is an ideal. In order for this to become 
a fact educational opportunities must be 
maintained and enhanced, especially in the 
South. 

In order for us to destroy the correlation 
between color and delinquency, the new or- 
der now emerging must be nurtured to its 
full flower by wise and productive Negro 
leadership, eliciting respect and mutual 
friendship from those who will find it dif- 
ficult to change their pattern of relation- 
ships. 

When we succeed—for we will succeed—it 
will be as natural for a firm to engage a 
Negro—as natural for a real estate broker 
to sell a Negro a home in the nicest neigh- 
borhood—as natural for a club to receive a 
Negro member—it will be as natural as the 
seasons trailing each other and the planets 
coursing the sky in their orbits, for color will 
be neutralized. 

And, then, there is the moral and spiritual 
compulsion which moves us to see this cause, 
thus far so nobly advanced, continue with 
vigor and strength. 

One of the most moving chapters of Amer- 
ican history is perhaps the least known. 
Ninety-four years ago, when 4 million slaves 
were set free in the midst of their former 
masters, in a climate of resentment and 
hostility, with no heritage of blood, gold, or 
self-determination, freed from the bondage 
of slavery, but shackled and fettered by the 
bondage of ignorance and fear, before the 
dust had settled at Appomattox and while the 
shells still smoldered on the ground at 
Gettysburg and Chancellorsville, and while 
the echoes of the gunfire from the Merrimac 
and the Monitor could still be heard on Vir- 
ginia’s fair and fertile peninsula, New Eng- 
land trained teachers, fair skinned and blue 
eyed, were leaving their ivy clad campuses, 
moving to South Carolina, Texas, and Ten- 
nessee, and Georgia to establish Shaw Uni- 
versity, Atlanta University, Spelman College, 
and Hampton Institute. They used church 
basements, rented halls, abandoned build- 
ings, boxcars, and parsonages. 

In Richmond, they purchased Lumpkin's 
jail where incorrigible slaves had been held 
and beaten to submission. The jailkeeper’s 
house became a chapel for the preaching of 
the gospel, the cellblocks became a dormi- 
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tory, the whipping post became a lectern. 
The devil's half-acre became holy ground. 

The rich tradition of the Judaeo-Christian 
faith had encountered another staggering 
human need and these angels of mercy came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 

My own grandmother, a contemporary of 
Booker Washington during his student days 
at Hampton, brought into my youth the dis- 
cipline and the love of learning and the self- 
respect that she recelved at the hands of 
these dedicated servants of God. 

Practically every one of these 33 colleges 
had such a beginning; they were the creation 
of sensitive spirits who braved ostracism and 
abuse to bring enlightenment to a benighted 
people. 

Great progress has been made in these 90- 
odd years, but the Negroes of America are still 
wrestling with the oonsequences of slavery 
and segregation. An unfortunate image of 
our people has been etched indelibly on the 
minds of our neighbors, the delinquencies, 
social, and economic, caused and permitted 
by ghetto living and racial restrictions have 
perpetuated a stereotype among us for far 
too long a time. 

The vicious cycle goes on and on. Denial 
on account of inferiority. More inferiority 
because of denials. 

Any person whose soul is tuned to the 
moral imperatives of the God of our fathers 
can see the evils inherrent in this cycle. 

A court edict will go far to correct it. 
Good will and fellowship will help to change 
the atmosphere and encourage amelioration. 

But nothing—nothing will cause the tide 
of prejudice and hate to recede like the 
steady flow of well-educated, courageous, 
mature, and God-fearing young Negroes, 
standing in their full height as strong, young 
Americans, ready to become answers—not 
further problems—to the critical needs of 
our time. 

When Henry L. Morehouse, the man for 
whom Morehouse College is named, was rais- 
ing funds for the Baptist colleges of the 
South 50 years ago, he was asked why he felt 
that Negroes should be trained in the arts 
and sciences. His reply is a classic: 

“I believe in the thorough humanity of the 
black man capable of culture, capable of high 
attainment under proper circumstances and 
with sufficient time—not a being foreor- 
dained to be a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water for the white race—predestined to ir- 
revocable inferiority, but a being whose mind 
and eoul can expand indefinitely, to compre- 
hend the great things of God, and to take a 
place of usefulness and honor in the world's 
activities.” 

These colleges are the fulcrum, your sup- 
port is the lever by which America may break 
the inertia in solving one of her most difi- 
cult problems and move forward without 
spot and blemish in her rightful role as the 
leader among the nations of the earth. 


More Propaganda From the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 18 I introduced H.R. 5813 to 
provide for the expansion of presently 
authorized research into the effects of 
pesticides on fish and wildlife. 

In a statement, on page A2375 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date, I 
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documented the need for such an ex- 
panded program and the ways in which 
the increased authorization could be well 
spent. 

In this connection, my attention has 
been called to an article by Jerry Horns- 
by in‘the March 20, 1959, issue of the 
Alabama Journal on the premiere of a 
new film on the fire ant control program. 
The article follows: 

More PROPAGANDA From USDA 


(By Jerry Hornsby) 

Yesterday’s Montgomery premiere of a 
new film entitled “Fire Ants on Trial“ has 
left its first audience puzzled. 

Is the film an attempt at dramatic pre- 
eminence, or is it supposed to be the comedy 
hit of the year? i 

Produced by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the film supposedly depicts the life 
of the imported fire ant which the USDA 
would have us believe constitutes the biggest 
single insect menace now facing the Ameri- 
can public. 

Among the film’s featured stars are an 
anonymous little fire ant who starts out 
narrating the film, then suddenly disappears; 
a couple of local television personalities, and 
various Autauga County farmers and their 
families. 

The film opens with a frightening closeup 
of a rather formidable-looking fire ant 
thrashing about to the accompaniment of 
pulsating music, and closes with this choice 
bit of dramatic monologue: “It is written 
that man inherits the earth—but for how 
long?” 

SAFER WITH ANTS THAN POISONS 


How long indeed? We're a lot safer with 
the fire ant than with the insecticides being 
used to poison them, and we'd be a little bet- 
ter off financially if we didn’t have to kick in 
the tax money to support the USDA's eradi- 
cation” program in Alabama and other 
Southeastern States. 

Eradication? Hardly, if the USDA's own 
figures and calculations are correct. 

According to them, 11 million acres in Ala- 
bama are infested by the fire ant. Also ac- 
cording to the USDA, not more than 200,000 
acres will be treated In Alabama during any 
one year. 

As was pointed out recently at the 23d _ 
annual convention of the National Wildlife 
Federation, this means it will take 55 years 
to treat all infested areas in Alabama. 

Figuring the residual effects of these in- 
secticides to be 5 years, the areas now being 
treated will be vulnerable to reinfestation for 
50 years before all areas are covered. 

Meanwhile, what type of animal life be- 
sides fire ants is being killed? The USDA 
film negiects to touch upon this minor as- 
pect of its program. 

The poisons’ disastrous effects upon wild- 
life (which is why a fire ant discussion 
creeps Into this column) are generally known 
to sportsmen and conservation workers 
throughout the South. Appalling kills have 
been verified in Alabama and other South- 
ern States. 

The effect upon domestic animals was con- 
firmed by the journal's own investigation 
into the Monroeville program. There, 3 
afiidayits showed the poison deaths of almost 
700 chickens and other domestic animals. 

POSSIBLE EFFECTS ON HUMAN BEINGS 

Professional men are warning of the pos- 
sible long-range effects upon human beings- 
A prominent medical doctor says the in- 
creasing use of pesticides is connected di- 
rectly with the “alarming rise in the inci- 
dence of deaths from heart attacks and 
other forms of vascular disease.” They also 
are thought to be contributing to an in- 
creasing number of mental and leukemia 
victims, among others. 
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Does the fire ant itself pose a menace to 
Our very survival, as the USDA film inti- 
Mates? 

The USDA says the ant is s threat to 
human life; the National Audubon Society 
Says one death has been attributed to the 
fire ant since its invasion of American soil 
30 years ago. 

The USDA says the fire ant is a menace to 
animal life; Auburn researchers, who are 
Probably better informed about the fire ant 

han any other group or individual in the 
South, have observed no animal kills. 

The USDA says the ant is a menace to 
crops; Auburn found it impossible to en- 
courage ants to eat plants growing on their 
Own mounds. 

The USDA says the ant poses a threat to 
Wildlife; Auburn researchers and the conser- 
vation department find nothing to substan- 
tlate this claim, and even say that wildlife 
is more plentiful in certain areas heavily 
infested by fire ants. 

DEPARTMENT SEEKS ANOTHER $250,000 

The battle rages, the public takes sides, 
and In the Alabama Legislature the agricul- 
ture department requests another $250,000 
Tor its treatment program this year. 

If only Noah had stepped on one of the 
little tikes as It boarded the Ark, 


Mr, Speaker, the Department of Agri- 
Culture has committed $4.8 million for 
eradication of the fire ant in the last 2 
years, and the budget request for fiscal 
1960 includes another $2.4 million for 
this purpose—despite disastrous kills of 
fish, small game, and other animal life. 
including livestock and poultry in the 
Sprayed areas. 

It seems to me that at least part of 

amount could better be spent on 
research to find out what these deadly 
Dolsons are doing not only to fish and 
Wildlife, but also to man. 


In Remembrance of Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


the OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
el Most solemn observances of the An- 
ent and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
masonry is the commemoration of the 
ae t Supper that Jesus shared with His 
10 Ciples; and the tragic events that fol- 
a that repast are foreshadowed in 
e ancient ceremony of extinguishing 
e lights. 
; On March 26 of this year, at the be- 
the ing’ of this annual commemoration, 
Imperial Potentate of North 
St rica, AAON.MS., George E. 
funetellow, of New Jersey, delivered 
p following address which was given at 
e Scottish Rite Maundy Thursday 
Balbo, held at the Scottish Rite Temple, 
anci oa, C.Z. Mr. Stringfellow applies 
lems religious teachings to the prob- 
app of today in a most constructive 
incline Under unanimous consent, I 
pendis this address in full in the Ap- 
will X of the Recor where his thoughts 
be available to all of the Members: 
In REMEMBRANCE OF HIM 

oe address by George E. Stringfellow) 
ndy Thursday is a day of d sig- 
nificance to Christians and Jews alike, 
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It was on this Thursday of Holy Week 
that Jesus gathered his disciples for the oh- 
servance of the ancient Feast of the Pass- 
over. 

It was on this night before he was cruci- 
fied that our Lord instituted the holy sup- 
per and mandated his disciples to do this 
in remembrance of him. 

From these two historical events, which we 
traditionally commemorate on Maundy 
Thursday, have come an enduring emphasis 
upon the essentiality for mankind of such 
qualities as sacrifice, humility, service, and 
love. 

With the passing of the centuries some of 
the external forms of the observance of 
Maundy Thursday have been modified. 

The ceremony of washing the feet of the 
poor by noblemen, prelates, and kings is ob- 
solete. The tradition of giving special alms 
and “Maundy money” is now seldom ob- 
served, Other special ceremonies and rituals 
have long since passed into the limbo of 
things forgotten. 

The spiritual, moral, and ethical signifi- 
cance, however, of Maundy Thursday has not 
been diminished by the passing of time. 

Certainly the opportunities to apply these 
values in a practical way have increased with 
each succeeding generation and, in our time, 
have multiplied almost unbelievably as our 
daily lives have become more complicated 
and our society has become more complex. 

How easy it is for all of us to become in- 
volved and burdened with trivia of daily 
living. How easily we forget the really im- 
portant things in life. 

Our thoughts and our energy are too 
often devoted to the ephemeral rather than 
the eternal. We give ourselves unthinkingly 
to passing fancies rather than to enduring 
values. 

We forget to. commune with our God 
except when we are in trouble. We fail to 
think yery much about the problems of 
other people. Seldom do we share another's 
burdens, his sorrows, or his cross. 

But Jesus said at the Last Supper, “This 
do in remembrance of Me.“ 

His command is neither selfish nor per- 
sonal. Our Lord wanted us to remember all 
that is good in life, to cherish truth and 
beauty and goodness. He wanted us to con- 
duct our daily lives in remembrance of Him, 

We must eyer remember that ours is a 
country founded upon the ideals of the Old 
anw New Testaments, by people who took 
their Bible seriously. We must remember 
that the men and women who came to our 
shores in search of religious and economic 
freedom were bound together by a spiritual 
thread that no hardship could sever. 
That thread has been the warp on which 
the whole pattern of our Nation was built. 
It is no accident that on our Liberty Bell 
the words “proclaim liberty throughout the 
land to all the inhabitants thereof” are to 
be found in the Old Testament Book of 
Leviticus. 

It was that faith in God, as emphasized in 
our Bible, that gave our forefathers the 
courage to fight for independence and to 
win in spite of overwhelming odds. 

From that faith came the almost divine 
wisdom that gave us our Constitution which 
for 170 years has assured us the right of 
life, Uberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


That faith was the light which guided our 
leaders during the dark days of the Civil 
War. That same faith today will help us 
overcome the danger of communism, which 
is threatening the world, The Communists 
fear the power of belief in God and assert 
that it must be exterminated before com- 
munism can be safe. By thelr own admis- 
sions we have in our possession a spiritual 
weapon which can be used against this 
ideoiogy which denies God, enslaves man, 
creates hate, and devastates the human soul. 

As Christians and Jews and as Masons we 
believe in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. This is a phrase we 
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hear often in the rituals of our order. Its 
simplest interpretation can be made in the 
words of Jesus when he said “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that you love 
one another." 

This is what gives significance to Maundy 
Thursday. This ls why we are here tonight 
to remember and to heed with renewed spirit 
the commandment to “love one another,” 

If we should practice that admonition, it 
might well be the solution to the ills and 
problems of the modern world. That may 
sound visionary, but it isn't impossible if 
we follow Jesus’ teachings and his example. 

His love inspired love in those around Him. 
There was little reason for a strict orthodox 
Jew like James to associate with a despised 
tax collector like Matthew. Yet, when they 
became friends of Jesus, they inevitably be- 
came friends of each other. A rough fisher- 
man like Peter had little in common with a 
refined scholar like Nathaniel but they were 
drawn together by their mutual friendship 
with Jesus. And so it was that the love one 
showed for another, touched someone else, 
and like the ripples on the water reached 
unseen shores as a result of one point of 
contact. 


To love one another is the motivating spirit 
of our brotherhood. Our example could be 
the pebble that could start the ripple of 
friendship spreading among ourselves, our 
neighbors, our business associates, our Goy- 
ernment officials, and finally, through the 
leaders of other nations, touch foreign shores. 

If the spirit of brotherhood were practiced 
in the affairs of individuals and of nations, 
the unrest which now disturbs the world 
would disappear. 


It would create a better understanding. 
It would protect the weak from the strong. 
It would eliminate selfishness and greed. 
We would have peace and good will in na- 
tional and international affairs. The world 
would thus be a better place in which to live. 

And so in the name of Jesus Christ, our 
Savior, I say unto you, “Love one another.” 


Hunger Breeds Discontent and 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, when Fidel Castro was in 
Washington, he made the statement that 
Cuba will not turn to communism as 
long as the Cubans have enough to eat, 
Of course, this is an oversimplification 
of the situation, but it contains a basic 
truth. So long as people are hungry, un- 
educated and unemployed, they are easy 
prey for the first ism that comes along. 

On April 20, I introduced in the House 
a companion bill to the food for peace 
bill introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Husert HUMPHREY. Under the provi- 
sions of this bill, our abundant food pro- 
duction would be used to implement our 
foreign policy by helping underdeveloped 
countries help themselves. 

The importance of economic foreign 
aid is pointed out in an editorial which 
appeared in the current issue of my 
State’s farm magazine, Wisconsin Ag- 
riculturist and Farmer. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude that editorial in the RECORD: 
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Forrtcn Am: How MucH? 


Both Houses of Congress seem bound and 
determined to slash $1 billion off the Gov- 
ernment’s request of $3.9 billion for foreign 
aid. 

Almost any proposed slash in Government 
spending brings out a brigade of lobbyists to 
stop the cut. But foreign aid does not have 
a lobby. : 

Members of the House would like to take 
the full cut from economic aid, leaving the 
military intact. Leading Senators vow to 
fight for full economic aid, would cut milt- 
tary ald to underdeveloped lands. 

The present Government request leans 
heavily to the military. Two-thirds of the 
request was earmarked for military assist- 
ance. 

Economic foreign ald seems to lack all 
glamour. And yet it is one way to build 
stability in many troubled countries. 

We can pour millions in tanks and guns 
into a country. One revolution can topple 
the government, turning all the equipment 
over to a totalitarian leader. Unless we are 

to risk an all-out war, we can only 
watch helplessly from the sidelines. 

Only when people have productive jobs. 
schools to educate the people and some 
. measure of security in life, will they have 
stable governments. So long as they are un- 
educated, unemployed—have seemly nothing 
to lose—that long will they follow whatever 
rabble rouser promises the most. 

Economic: aid, used wisely, brings jobs, 
education and stability to the peoples of 
underdeveloped lands. The amount of 
money needed may look great. But it is 
small compared to even a Korean war. 

If we fail to help meet the economic needs 
of our friends overseas, the Russians are only 
too happy to rush to their rescue. 

If we fail we can expect to continue to 
spend far more than economic aid would 
cost us. We'll spend it—as we have been 
doing for sometime—rushing from trouble 
spot to trouble spot trying to put out the 
fires. And we'll often be too late. We can 
expect to see more and more countries drop 
from the roster of the free world. 

The truth is, that ih these troubled times 
we need to spend more money on economic 
development overseas, not less, 


The Farm Scandal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent issue of Life magazine contains a 
timely editorial concerning the farm 
subsidies and surpluses in this country 
and how they are costing the American 
people nearly 20 cents out of every tax 
dollar spent for nondefense Goyernment 
needs this year, 

SUBSIDIES RAISE THE PRICE OF FOOD AND 

CLOTHING 

I agree with the editorial that these 
unrealistic subsidies and surpluses are 
just raising the prices of food and cloth- 
ing that must be purchased by my con- 
stituents in the Second Congressional 
District of Massachusetts, and by all 
Americans throughout the country. 
SUPPORTS WILL COST $5.4 BILLION THIS YEAR 


This Government is going to spend an- 
other $5.4 billion on supports this fiscal 
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year. Storage alone is costing $1 billion 
a year for the surpluses. The overall 
farm program has grown to ridiculous 
proportions. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this editorial 
to my colleagues to read, and, under 
unanimous consent, insert it in the 
RECORD: 

A Tax Cur You Can Am 


Fellow taxpayer, on this annual occasion of 
wailing and gnashing of teeth, we have a 
question to ask you: “If a man came up to 
you and asked you for a lot of money so he 
could raise the price of your food and of the 
shirt on your back, would you hand it over 
or sock him?” 

The answer is, you are handing it over, 
billions upon billions, and it is being used 
to raise the price of your food and clothing. 
We're talking about the subsidies being paid 
to farmers for crops that aren't needed, to 
raise hew surpluses to pile on top of stagger- 
ing existent surpluses. 

This economic madness has now reached 
its ultimate absurdity with the multimillion 
dollar soll-bank program which is enabling 
quite a few farmers to retire: by agreeing to 
take their entire farm out of production for 
many years, they can get enough Government 
money to sit back and do nothing at all. 
Does that make you feel good at income tax 
time? Well, listen to this; 

Out of every tax dollar you pay this year 
for nondefense Government needs, nearly 
20 cents of it will be spent on these needless 
handouts to farmers. 

At this very moment you have nine billions 
of your money tied up in these surpluses. 
They are now so huge that it will cost you 
more than $1 billion this year just to pay 
storage and other charges. 

You've got as much money sunk in this 
unwanted surplus as you will spend this year 
on the whole U.S. Army. - 

You're going to spend another $5.4 billion 
on supports this fiscal year. And it isn’t all 
going, as originally intended, to help the 
struggling small farmer stay on his feet. 
The great bulk of it is going to corporations 
or other farm outfits with operations so huge 
that two of them got more than $1 million 
each pak area wid 15 others got more than 
$250,000. Su dans frequenti 
subsidies. a n 

The Government has now so much wheat 
stacked up that if not another bushel were 
grown this year we would still have enough 
for all our domestic and foreign needs. In 
spite of this you, the American taxpayer, 
paid $330,267.51 in the form of a loan to 
the corporation of Tom Campbell, the mil- 
lionaire wheat king of Montana (Life, March 
23), who is perfectly capable of looking 
after himself. 

Do you know how much of your tax money 
is going to support this wasteful and self- 
defeating program? Every single penny you 
pay above the basic 20% rate goes into the 
farm supports. The $5.4 billion now going 
into this is $2.2 billion more than the entire 
Federal budget in 1929. 

Farmers, once free and independent, can 
now be arrested and prosecuted for growing 
“too much” grain even if they do no 
with it but feed it to hogs on their farms. 

The Government has so much surplus 
cotton that it has been dumped overseas at 
less than the price paid. But U.S. shirt- 
makers have to pay an artificially high price 
for cotton, thus making your clothes cost 
more than they should. Make you happy? 
Well, refiect on the further fact that you 
paid $781,274 for a loan to Mississippi's 
Delta and Pine Land Co., a big corporation. 
2 joan, unrepaid, became an actual sub- 

dy. 

Corn growers, who recently voted to ac- 
cept a lower support price ($1.12 a bushel) 
in return for freedom to plant as many 
acres as they please, are getting ready to 
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plant what is expected to be the biggest 
crop in US. history. The prospect of even 
trying to cope with this surplus has struck 
Eisenhower's economizers with fear and 
trembling. To buy it up would send the al- 
ready fantastic cost of subsidies right 
through the ceiling. 3 

In short, the whole farm support program, 
which has cost you $18 billion in a quarter- 
century, is a colossal failure. 

The only sensible thing to do about it is 
to get rid of it, stop it. Why go on pouring 
good money after bad? 

The subsidies were enacted in the depres- 
sion, when farmers were in desperate need. 
Today, farming is a big business, highly 
mechanized, performed mainly by large op- 
erators, and enormously efficient. Thanks to 
chemical fertilizers and automation, each 
year it gets more out of every acre. There is 

no more reason why you should give a sub- 
sidy to this successful big business than to 
General Motors or any private operation. It 
can stand on its own feet. When it is left to 
find its own way in a free market you'll get 
cheaper meat, bread, and clothing. And the 
farm business will shake down to those ef- 
ficient enough to survive. 

Of course, that kind of a jolt will create 
distress for some of the smaller, marginal 
farmers who are on land that should not be 
in cultivation. But the taxpayers should be 
perfectly willing to spend whatever is nec- 
essary to relocate them. Such aid would only 
be a drop in the bucket compared to the bil- 
lions now going to the big fellows who don't 
need relief. 

Cynics in Washington say that no farm 
bill of any kind—for better or for worse 
can be got through Congress in this politi- 
cal year when every other Senator is a would- 
be President. The cynics assume that you 
taxpayers will go on as before, meekly shell- 
ing out this money for what is, in reality, & 
double tax on you—the cost of the subsidy 
plus higher prices for your food. 

Well, you can prove the cynics wrong- 
In this country, the voter is When 
he squawks loud enough, Congress listens— 
even more so in a political year. So start 
squawking loud and long enough to put an 
end, for good and all, to this Incredible farm 
scandal that is getting worse every year. 


The New York Naval Shipyard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Naval Shipyard, which to us of 
Brooklyn will always be affectionately 
known as Brooklyn Navy Yard, recently 
celebrated its 158th year of continued 
service to the Nation. It was originally 
established in February 1801 on a 42- 
acre tract of land and was subsequently 
expanded over the years, until it now 
occupies some 288 acres of factories, 
shops, drydocks, streets, ways, and 
buildings. It is a tremendous center of 
production and skill serving the needs of 
our country’s defenses. 

I am particularly proud of this ship- 
yard because it is located in my district. 
I am proud of its wonderful record of 
achievements throughout its long his- 
tory; the skilled and loyal personnel 
employed there; and the very able men 
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Who are at the helm of this shipyard. 
It is no wonder that the New York 
Naval Shipyard has become popularly 
known as the Can Do shipyard, because 
of the great ships that have been built 
there and the men who built them. No 
Job is too difficult for them and none is 
impossible. 
The present commander of the New 
York Nayal Shipyard is Rear Adm. S. N. 
€, whom I have had the pleasure of 
Meeting on a number of occasions. In 
the 2 years since he has been in charge 
of the shipyard he has done a magnifi- 
cent job under difficult circumstances. 
Under his splendid leadership two spe- 
cial jobs were completed of which all 
employees at the shipyard, in fact 
all of Brooklyn, were especially proud. 
I refer to the repair work done on the 
S. S. Saratoga and the construction of 
the U.S.. Independence. For these 
well done, I wish to extend my con- 
Zratulations to Admiral Pyne and his 
very able crew at the New York Naval 
hipyard. 
While I extol the virtues of both the 
People and the facilities available at the 
ew York Naval Shipyard, which I re- 
gard as the greatest in the world, I de- 
pe to call the attention of my col- 
t gues in Congress and our leaders of 
‘the Defense Department, especially in 
t Department of the Navy, to the fact 
hat this shipyard could and should get 
me work. I should like to suggest 
at the next aircraft carrier be as- 
for construction there, as well as 
e of the new fleet of atomic-powered 
Submarines, and other naval vessels be- 
contemplated in the near future. 
oot connection with the job done on 
an U.S. S. Saratoga and the U.S.S. In- 
Pendence, Admiral Pyne has received 
Toy congratulatory messages. Just a 
pel of these have been selected and I 
Th Now inserting them into the RECORD. 
ite te messages are a well-deserved trib- 
S to Admiral Pyne and the entire per- 
nnel at the New York Naval Shipyard. 
€ messages are as follows: > 
“SARATOGA” 
“ú 2 From the Chief of Naval Operations: 
pleas ru sea trials of Saratoga noted with 
well 3 Congratulations and a special 
ne 


pletio to all hands for expeditious com- 
Tepairs of Saratoga’s main reduction gear 


5 “ARLEIGH BURKE.” 
me), From commander in chief, Atlantic 
most Early completion date on Saratoga 
ampi. impressive. Consider this excellent ex- 
8185 e of the continued cooperation and ef- 

(e Which helps keep us in business," 
Ship rem the Chief of the Bureau of 
sidered Successful completion Saratoga con- 
5 outstanding accomplishment in view 
tine Breat magnitude of task and very brief 
Sincere Peed start to finish. Convey my 
sonnel appreciation to all responsible per- 

ta “A, G. Mumma.” 

) From the commander, Naval Air 

u hantic: “Saratoga sea trials suc- 
No.3 4 In accomplishing the replacement 
~~ main reduction gear in 2 weeks to the 
our most optimistic 


commander, 
hope that you may have a suitable 
10 Portunity to convey to all involved in the 

Pairs to Saratoga my deep admiration of 


Carrier Division 


4 
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the superb job that was done. The profes- 
sional competence shown together with the 
enthusiasm and interest around the clock 
for 2 weeks by all hands is an inspiration 
to all of us aboard, 

“Many thanks and good luck. 

“RADM ANDERSON.” 

(f) From the commanding officer, Sara- 
toga: Sea trial on No. 3 main engine re- 
duction gear completely successful at all 
speeds including suitable period at full tor- 
que. Am proceeding Norfolk. 

“Consider shipyard completing gear 
change in only 2 weeks in round the clock 
accident free effort is an impressive achieve- 
ment and a tribute to all those who took 
part.” 2 

“INDEPENDENCE” 

(a) From the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships: "congratulations to you and all New 
York Naval Shipyard personnel on the fine 
shipbuilding job represented by U.S.S. In- 
dependence. This ship is a worthy addition 
to our fleet and another important contri- 
bution by your yard to national defense. 
An excellent performance. 

“A, G. Mumma.” 

(b) From the Commanding Officer, U.S.S. 
Independence (CVA62) : 

“For Rear Admiral Pyne: 

“We leave New York with great apprecla- 
tion for the fine ship built us by the great 
shipyard you command. 

“McEtror.” 


Increased Minimum Wage Would Benefit 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


- OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following letter 
from Mr. Joseph L. Hueter, manager of 
the Philadelphia Textile Workers joint 
board, Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO. 

He points out that the increase in the 
minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and the 
extension of coverage to workers now 
excluded would increase by an estimated 
$95 million a year the purchasing power 
of low-income workers in Pennsylvania, 
without imposing an undue hardship on 
Pennsylvania. employers. The House 
should act promptly on the Kennedy- 
Clark-Morse-Roosevelt bill. . 

The letter follows: 

PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE 
WORKERS JOINT BOARD, 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 
OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 3, 1959. 
Hon. Grorcr M, RHODES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN RHOpES: Under date 
of March 10, 1959, Mr. Sol Stetin, the 
regional director of the Textile Workers 
Union of America for the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Delaware, sent you 
a letter pointing out that within the State 
of Pennsylvania there are outstanding in- 
stances of low-wage employers competing 
unfairly with manufacturers who pay pre- 
valling rates. Mr. Stetin pointed out that 
the enactment of a more realistic minimum 
wage could do much toward correcting the 
type of situation he described, 
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To supplement this relevant information 
sent you by Mr, Stetin and to follow up my 
earlier communication on this same issue, I 
wish to call your attention to an estimate 
just made by the research department of 
the AFL-CIO on the overall impact on the 
entire economy of Pennsylvania of the pas- 
sage of legislation such as H.R, 4488 and S. 
1046 which, as you know, o labor 
is supporting. The data just released by the 
AFL-CIO are as follows: 

In Pennsylvania, an increase in the mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 and extention of cover- 
age to unprotected workers, as provided by 
the Kennedy-Clark-Morse-Roosevelt bill, 
would require raises for an éstimated 349,000 
low-paid workers. 

The required increase in total wage and 
Salary payrolls in Pennsylvania would be 
six-tenths of 1 percent. 

Although small as a proportion of total 
payroll, the increase would be a considerable 
addition to the purchasing power of the 
State's lower-income families. In dollar 
terms, the increase in purchasing power for 
Pennsylvania's low-income workers would be 
an estimated $95 million a year. 

We believe that these figures demonstrate 
beyond any question that passage of the 
broadened coverage and the $1.25 minimum 
wage would (a) stimulate purchasing power 
appreciably In our State; (b) offer no par- 
ticular difficulties for employers in Pennsyl- 
vania; (c) aid in the most direct and de- 
sirable manner a large group of families who 
are now suffering severe economic depression. 


Although we feel that the purely economic 
arguments for this legislation are clear and 
quite substantial, we wish to make it very 
plain that in the final analysis we support 
this measure on humane and moral grounds. 
To us it is quite indefensible and distressing 
to find that there are practically 350,000 
wage earners in a State as productive as 
Pennsylvanian who are today resceiving 
hourly earnings of less than $1.25 per hour. 
This figure, of course, does not take into ac- 
count the larger number of persons who are 
employed in Pennsylvania at jobs that are 
classified as Intrastate. Certainly we must 
act promptly to reach as quickly as possible 
those individuals who can be covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and whose wages 
are now so glaringly substantard. 

You will understand, I am sure, Mr, Con- 
gressman, that we are completely satisfied 
with your position on this legislation. Our 
purpose in writing to you once more is to 
transmit these recent figures relating to the 
impact of an improved Federal wage and 
hour bill on Pennsylvania. Also, to ask you 
to do whatever is possible to see to it that 
the hearings on the Roosevelt bill before the 
House Labor Committee are not postponed 
until passage at this session would be en- 
dangered. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH L. HUETER, 
Manager. 


Under What Circumstances Should a 
Passport Be Denied to an American 
Citizen? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article by Mr. Ar- 
thur Krock from the New York Times. 
It will do much to clear up the misun- 
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. derstandings that have developed on the 
question of compelling the Secretary of 
State to issue passports to persons who 
are reliably known to be enemies of our 
form of government and whose travel 
can be very injurious to the United 
States: 

A LIBERAL FORMULA FOR THE ISSUING OF 

PASSPORTS 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 30.—The series of de- 
cisions by which the Federal courts strongly 
asserted the constitutional right to travel, 
and banned as illegal some of the discretion- 
ary practices of the Secretary of State in 
denying and revoking passports, has since 
been closely studied by Congress and the 
department for guidance toward a formula 
the courts will uphold as both constitutional 
and authorized by Federal statute. The re- 
sults of the department's study were made 
public in detail for the first time by its se- 
curity administrator, Assistant Secretary 
John W. Hanes, Jr., in a recent speech at 


Chicago. 

The effect of the decision that invoked the 
new formula was stated by Hanes as follows: 

“Since the Supreme Court's 5-to-4 ruling 
of June 1958 [that the Secretary cannot deny 
a passport to a known Communist Party 
member simply for that reason, or to a citizen 
he has specifically found is going abroad to 
‘willfully and knowingly engage in activities 
to advance the international Communist con- 
spiracy’] there has been a flood of applica- 
tions from such persons * * * some previ- 
ously denied * * * some made for the first 
time. Many we know a great deal about. 
Others we would like to know more about. 

But the Department is no longer in a po- 
sition to inquire, much less to investigate, 
whether such applicant isa * * * party mem- 
ber or how dangerous he may be. Pass- 
ports have been and are being issued to all.” 

The Supreme Court based its ruling in part 
on the finding that Congress had not speci- 
fied the right of the Secretary of State to 
deny passports to Communists Just because 
they are that, and made clear that any new 
legislation by Congress must not infringe 
the constitutional right to travel. The con- 
sequent bill, approved by the House in the 
last Congress, died in the Senate. And thus 
far no action has been taken by the current 
Congress. 

The Hanes speech was made in behalf of 
such legislation. As the administration's 
spokesman, he proposed this liberal formula 
for it: 

1. Specific authority for the Secretary of 
State to deny passports to “hard-core sup- 

of the international Communist 
movement.” This denial to occur under due 
process of law, including judicial review. 
The authority should not apply to citizens 
who merely hold Communist beliefs or have 
Communist associations, but should apply 
to them if they engage here in furtherance of 
international communism, or if the purpose 
of their errand abroad is to do this. 

2. Due process means to the State De- 
partment that the Secretary must have 
sound, not arbitrary or capricious, reasons 
for passport denial; that he must give these 
reasons in detail to the individual con- 
cerned, and also give a full opportunity for 
refutation—in the Department’s appellate 
structure as well as in the courts. 

3. But new passport legislation would be 
meaningless and would not achieve any pur- 
pose if it prohibited the Government from 
utilizing confidential information. Almost 
without exception dangerous cases * in- 
volve confidential information and * * * in- 
yestigative sources. But the Government 
should be required to provide the applicant 
a fair summary of the content of any such 
information, 
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4. Statutory authority is not wanted by 
the Department to stifle critics of the Gov- 
ernment or the administration; or to restrict 
the travel of those who hold unorthodox 
political, social or economic opinions; or to 
end travel or activity abroad only because 
it might embarrass the American people or 
their Government. 

5. And it is not wanted to penalize those 
who, before the nature of the Communist 
conspiracy became * * * crystal clear, may 
have had Communist sympathies, or even be- 
longed to Communist organizations in this 
country. 

Hanes probably surprised his Chicago aud- 
ience with some statistics of passport de- 
nials that may also surprise readers of this 
report, particularly those who have seen in 
some denials infringements of the constitu- 
tional right to travel. He said that from 
1952 until the Supreme Court’s 1958 ruling 
the Secretary of State denied passports to 
only 15 after fuli hearings. He sald also that 
in the calendar years 1956 and 1957 the Sec- 
retary (he must act personally in this mat- 
ter) issued 1,145,000 passports and only 51 of 
the applicants were subjected to the process 
of inquiry. 


A Salute to the New Federation in the Sun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
brazen sun beat down through the 
sweltering humidity of Port-of-Spain. 
It was an historic day, April 22, 1958. 
The multiracial people of Trinidad— 
Africans, East Indians, whites, Chinese, 
and every possible combination—were 
packed tight around the Red House, 
seat of the Government. Finally the 
moment all had been waiting for ar- 
rived. Princess Margaret, cool and 
dainty, unruffied by the heat, entered 
the hall, greeted the officials, then read 
in her small, girlish voice, “I now declare 
the Federal Legislature of the West In- 
dies to be inaugurated.” With these 
eventful words, an important step was 
taken in the development of demo- 
cratic institutions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—the Federation of the West 
Indies was created. 

This new nation is a crescent-shaped 
constellation of islands stretching over 
the Caribbean Sea from Jamaica in the 
northwest to Trinidad in the southeast. 
Though divided by Caribbean waters, 
these antilles share a common beauty— 
a kaleidoscopic purple and green and 
blue brilliance of sea around them, 
mountains climbing steeply from the 
water, and lush green valleys lying 
between stony peaks. 

The total land area of these islands is 
only some 8,000 square miles, about the 
size of New Jersey, but they are scattered 
over 550,000 miles of water. The people 
of the West Indies are mostly descend- 
ants of slaves brought over from Africa. 
hundreds of years ago to work on sugar 
plantations. After the abdlition of 
Slavery, contract workers were imported 
from the East Indies, and today the East 
Indians compose a substantial portion of 
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the population, together with a number 
of Chinese merchants, some British 
plantation-owning families, and some 
descendents of early French planters. 

The West Indies are as poor as they 
are beautiful, with too many people, too 
few jobs, and a very high birth rate. 
The islanders, outside of Trinidad and 
Jamaica, subsist chiefly from farming, 
particularly sugar and fruit. Some em- 
ployment is provided in the oilfields and 
at the asphalt lake in Trinidad and in 
the bauxite mines in Jamaica. But pov- 
erty grinds the ever-increasing popula- 
tion, manifesting itself in wretched liv- 
ing conditions, malnutrition, and tuber- 
culosis. 

It was these conditions that engen- 
dered the movement for federation, The 
individual islands by themselves were too 
small and weak to maintain viable econ- 
omies. The old form of government, 
with each island or small group of 
islands forming a separate colony ruled 
directly from Great Britain, was a bar- 
rier to economic progress, 

Farsighted thinkers proposed to unite 
all of these colonies into one federation, 
with the unified group of islands to enjoy 
greater powers of self-government. 
After 10 years of patient study, negotia- 
tion, conference, debate, and action, a 
federal constitution was adopted. 

Under it, the federation is headed by 
a governor-general appointed by the 
British Crown, who is vested with ex- 
clusive powers over defense and foreign 
affairs. The governor-general can veto 
the acts of the Federal Parliament, al- 
though he is normally expected to act on 
the advice of the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet. Each colony is represented by 
two members of the Senate, which has 
the power to delay the passage of laws 
for as much as a year but not to defeat 
legislation. The power to legislate for 
the federation resides in the house of 
representatives, which is popularly elect- 
ed. Its jurisdiction on most matters of 
policy is shared with the legislatures of 
the individual states. 

Since the governor-general has the 
power to veto acts of the federal parlia- 
ment, as well as to conduct foreign af- 
fairs, the new constitution does not grant 
full self-government to the West Indies. 


- Rather, it establishes a more moderate 


form of colonial government under which 
the islands can progress toward auton- 
omy. If political developments are 
satisfactory, in 5 years the West Indies 
will become completely self-governing 
and gain dominion status within the 
British Commonwealth. 

From its very beginning, the United 
States has maintained trade relations 
with the West Indies. In recent times, 
many Americans have visited these 
islands, both as tourists and as traders. 
Since the early stages of World War II, 
there have been a number of important 
defense arrangements with the United 
States which refiect the interdependent 
nature of security among the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

The United States, which also 
emerged from a federation of separate 
British colonies, congratulates the Fed- 
eration of the West Indies on the first 
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anniversary of its federal union and its 
initial step toward self-government and 
dominion status within the British 

mwealth of Nations. The eco- 
nomic and political problems confront- 
ing the new federation are strongly chal- 


The United States looks forward to 
being a good neighbor to the Federation 
of the West Indies. 


Our Liberties Versus Responsibilities in a 
Free Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


-OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to include with my remarks an essay by 
Kropf, a 10th grade student of 
Orrville, Ohio, which was the winner in 
test, Ohio American Legion Essay Con- 


OUR Lieraties VERSUS RESPONSIBILITIES IN A 
FREE SOCIETY 
(By John Kropf) 

What do we mean by liberties? There are 
many different kinds—civil, political, indi- 
vidual, and personal. All these liberties de- 
e & freedom from restraints by others. 
8 liberties are those which we enjoy as 
ene Political are those that permit us 

share in the formation and conduct of our 

vernment. In individual liberty we find 
om of the person, while in personal lib- 
2y we enjoy equal rights in our courts and 
Teedom of conscience and a security of our 
on and property. 
ere do these liberties come from? We 
ti them in our Constitution and in par- 
cular the Bill of Rights which were secured 
Our forefathers whose fundamental aim 
to set up a government which would 
Provide liberty for indiyidual development 
= d progress. Over the years it has been 
dur for succeeding generations to put 
be free society to a test. Perhaps the great- 
th Was the great Civil War which, in 
© Words of Lincoln, was a testing “whether 
t Nation, or any other nation so conceived 
2 £0 dedicated, can long endure.’ In the 
oe and enjoyment of our liberties and 
freedoms we give the individual the per- 
ion to voice opinions and ideas which are 
tg conflicting with those of-others. Thus 
5 Anvil Chorus” might well be our theme 
PP hammer out on the anvil of public 
b iment the differing voices which when 
Tought together spell progress. 
how at do we mean by reeponsibilities? And 
tess are they related, if at all, to our liber- 
is th me has said that responsibility 
© ability to pay, and Iam wondering if it 
require un that this relationship is one that 
Since es us to pay for the liberties we enjoy. 
we 8 takes money to run our Government. 
of ¢ ve responsibilities toward the payment 
But 1 which support the Government. 
Quire u larger sense our responsibilities re- 
alive the to do what is right which will keep 
Were liberties we cherish—liberties which 
tee out of conflict and continued in 
cestora by the watchful eyes of our an- 


They also reocgnized their 
responsibilities 
to Hog took pride in their right to vote and 
interest Public office. They took an active 
What vi government and were free to say 
ey wished. This is the only way in 
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which a democratic society can stay in 
existence. > 

We must realize that as members of a free 
society we face our greatest danger when the 
people fail to take an active interest In their 
government; fail to make their wishes 
known; when they feel they are helpless in 
making great decisions; fail to become in- 
formed about affairs of government; and 
when they become separated from their high- 
est ideals. Each one of these failures repre- 
sents a failure in the responsibility which 
we owe to our Government and society. To 
safeguard our liberties we must see to it that 
we are not guilty of these failures. We must 
see to it instead that we concern ourselves 
with affairs of government; that together we 
make our wishes known; that we get the 
necessary information to take part in the big 
decisions to be made; and that we constantly 
keep high our ideals. This provides the 
greatest security in keeping the liberties of 
our democratic society alive. 


Integrity—Address by George 
Stringfellow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that the membership will wish to 
read the inspiring address on integrity 
delivered by Imperial Sir George E. 
Stringfellow, of East Orange, N.J., im- 
perial potentate, A. A. O. N. M. S., at a 
luncheon given by Phi Theta Kappa Fra- 
ternity, Tivoli Guest House, Balboa, 
Canal Zone, March 28, 1959. 

The countless friends won by George 
E. Stringfellow in his manifold profes- 
sional, fraternal, civic. and humanitar- 
ian activities associate him with the great 
traits of integrity and industry about 
which he spoke so eloquently to Phi 
Theta Kappa Fraternity. His fine qual- 
ities of mind and heart, coupled with his 
unusually broad experience, ‘admirably 
qualify George E. Stringfellow for the 
challenging responsibilities of the office 
of imperial potentate, A. A. O. N. M. S. 

The address reads as follows: 
“INTEGRITY"—ADDRESS BY IMPERIAL SIR 

GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW, OF EAST ORANGE, 

N.J., IMPERIAL POTENTATE, A.A.O.N.MS., AT 

A LUNCHEON GIVEN BY PHI BETA KAPPA 

FRATERNITY, Trvorr Guest Hovss, BaL- 

BOA, C. Z., Marcy 28, 1959 

Thank you for haying elected me to hon- 
orary membership in your fraternity. I 
appreciate the honor and I am compli- 
mented by your invitation to address you. 

I have selected “Integrity” as my subject. 

Let us at the outset define “integrity.” 
“Integrity” is soundness of character. It is 
that quality of mind and spirit which we 
associate with honesty and good faith. It is 
the foundation upon which virtue and mo- 
rality rest. It is the cornerstone of right 
relationships between individuals and 
groups. It is an indispesable ingredient of 
good business and the professions. Every- 
thing we are, everything we have, everything 
we hope for, rest upon the integrity of man. 

A nation’s greatest wealth is not found 
in the coffers of its financial institutions, 
nor is it found in the assets of its industries 
or its natural resources. A nation’s greatest 
asset is the integrity of its citizens and the 
responsibility of its government, 
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There is a false notion abroad today that 
men of sterling worth, men of complete 
honesty and noble character, are not suc- 
cessful in a monetary sense. However, the 
history of human progress is a record of 
men of integrity, men who could be trusted 
and men who put righteousness, truth, jus- 
tice, and freedom above personal gains, 
above power, yes, at times, above life itself. 

Successful men in all walks of life have 
been men of integrity. The crooked busi- 
nessman, the unscrupulous lawyer, the 
quack doctor, and the insincere clergyman 
are rare enough to make news. 

In politics or statesmanship, Abraham 
Lincoln has been looked upon as a model 
of integrity. They called him “Honest Abe." 
The story of his walking 3 miles to return 
6 cents to a woman he had overcharged is 
probably true. 

Paralleling Honest Abe“ was the “Prince 


of Merchants,“ John Wanamaker, who was 


affectionately known as “Honest John.” 
The story of his personal life, how he bulit 
his business on integrity and maintained it 
through giving honest value, has been a 
challenge and an inspiration to merchants 
everywhere, 

In the realm of science and invention, 
Thomas Alva Edison, with whom I was priv- 
leged to be a daily business associate for 
a number of years, was & man of Integrity. 
There is a story about Edison which I think 
is worth repeating since it represents a 
philospohy which he followed throughout 
his life. 

Edison conducted more than 50,000 ex- 
periments on a certain product before plac- 
ing it on the market. While he had taken 
great care to make sure that the product 
was right before he began to market it, 
defects showed up in the field which had not 
been revealed in laboratory tests. On learn- 
ing of these defects, Edison closed his fac- 
tory, requested his customers to return their 
purchases and to get their money back. 
Many of his customers were amazed at his 
request to “return the product and get your 
money back.“ Some protested that the 
product which Edison found defective was 
better than its competition and refused to 
respond to the inventor's request. In dis- 
cussing this incident, I asked Mr. Edison 
why he had not charged the customers for 
the service they received and for which 
many of them were willing to pay. Mr. 
Edison replied by saying, “My integrity was 
involved and that is not for sale.“ Edison 
knew that integrity Is a priceless ingredient 
and he measured his every decision by in- 
tegrity. “Is it right?” he would doubtless 
say to himself. Edison was never interested 
in who is right. Edison was interested in 
what is right. And so were all great men 
of history. That is why their memory com- 
mands a devotion rooted deeply in human 
gratitude. 

What is the future for those who are 
gradusting from schools and college today 
and entering what is considered by some as a 
hard, cold world is a question many are ask- 
ing. My answer to that question is that the 
future was never brighter for those who 
posses the priceless attributes of integrity 
and willingness to work. Such yourg peo- 
ple face the future with conSidence and a 
feeling of security. Their contribution to 
civilization will be vasty enhanced and their 
rewards multiplied many times if they go 
forward with that matchless combination. 

In closing, may I quote the last message 
of Thomas Alva Edison to the American 
people, and to the world, so far as that is 
concerned: “Be courageous. * * * 
repeats itself again and again. Be as brave 
as your forefathers before you: Have faith. 
Go forward.” 

Integrity and the will to work produce 
great things. They produce a forward move- 
ment which cannot be stopped. Do you 
have them? If you do not have them, cul- 
tivate them. 
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Mr. Herter, Our New Secretary of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am including two very fine editorials 
from my hometown newspapers, the 
Nashville Tennessean and the Nashville 
Banner, with regard to the appointment 
of the Honorable Christian A, Herter as 
Secretary of State. 

These two great newspapers are united 
on the selection of Mr. Herter. Such ap- 
proval and support of our national lead- 
ers in these crucial times make our 
country great. Yes; Mr. Herter will be 
able to take over his new responsibilities 
with the full approval and support of a 
united people. 

The editorials follow: 


{From the Nashville Tennessean, Apr. 19, 
1959] 


Cuoick or Mr. Herter WI. Borste US. 
WORLD POSITION 

Acting Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter's choice to be the head man on foreign 
affairs after the resignation of Mr. Dulies is 
a deserved promotion which has the Nation's 
approval. 

As a matter of fact it would have been 
dificult to overlook his fitness, by background 
and training, for the post he is now to as- 
sume. Senate confirmation can be taken for 
granted. 

President Eisenhower seemed to lay par- 
ticular emphasis on a clean bill of health 
for Mr. Herter before making up his mind. 
But he need not have done so in view of the 
2 years of superior service that had marked 
the Bay Stater's record in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Though dependent on hand crutches at 
times because of arthitis Mr. Herter has 
nevertheless been energetic and productive. 
In his 2 years as Under Secretary of State, he 
necessarily worked more behind the scenes 
as the operating head while Mr. Dulles was 
the front man and spokesman. 

On those frequent occasions, however, 
when Dr. Dules was traveling abroad or 
troubled by illness, he made the day-to-day 
decisions, held staff conferences, welcomed 
visiting diplomats, and directed the opera- 
tions control board which carried out policy 
decisions. 

Psychologically, it may have been prefer- 
able to see a younger and more mobile man 
as a conductor of foreign policy. But the 
physical troubles of Mr. Herter are not pro- 
gressive or in any sense incapacitating, and 
more important than that, he does not have 
to be indoctrinated or briefed as to the in- 
tricacies relating to the many and compli- 
cating policies of the Government. 

Though his diplomatic experience is not as 
great as that of the older Mr. Dulles, the 
new Secretary nevertheless has had much 
experience dating from the time he was a 
staff assistant to President Wilson at the 
Paris conference of 1919. 

And with his background as Governor of 
Massachusetts and as a Member of Congress 
from that State, he may be rated as a better 
politician, He should be able to deal with 
the Congress more effectively than his 
predecessor. 

In the main, his yoting record on the Hill 
was fairly liberal, and his principal achieve- 
ment was in seizing upon the Marshall plan 
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idea and lining up support which put it 
through the Republican 80th Congress. 

Of course it is too early for him to discuss 
any possible changes in policies as they apply 
to the Berlin or any other situation. But 
he will have his chance to demonstrate bold- 
ness and imagination that has been so often 
discussed when attending the foreign min- 
isters' conferences and the summit meeting. 
That will be the climactic effort unless un- 
expected barriers arise. 

In the course of time, Mr. Herter may be- 
come a controversial figure, as so many of 
his predecessors have. But as of now, in 
assuming tremendous responsibilities, he 
should be strengthened by the confidence of 
a sober citizenship, to say nothing of the 
national administration of which he is a 
part. 

His mere presence as active head of the 
State Department will tend to increase his 
country’s prestige and bulld for better morale 
and unity among the bickering allies. 


{From the Nashville Banner, Apr. 20, 1959] 


Mr. Herter EMBARKS ON TaSK WITH FULL 
SUPPORT OF UNITED STATES 


In just 9 days America’s new Secretary of 
State, Christian A. Herter, will be in Paris 
meeting with other Western leaders to pre- 
pare proposals for negotiating with Russia 
over the Berlin crisis. 

Next month Mr. Herter will be in Geneva 
for a Big Four foreign ministers conference 
with Russia to set the stage for a summit 
meeting. 

Then in mid-June, unless all expectations 
fail, Mr. Herter and President Eisenhower 
will meet at the summit with Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev, British Foreign 
Minister Harold Macmillan and French Pres- 
ident Charles de Gaulle. 

These are the herculean tasks facing the 
man who has succeeded cancer-stricken 
John Foster Dulles. 

It is generally conceded that as Under 
Secretary and Acting Secretary, Mr. Herter 
is the man who can replace Dulles with 
the least disturbance to State Department 
operations. 

And probably no previous Eisenhower Cab- 
inet appointment has drawn more support 
at home and abroad than the elevation of 
Mr. Herter to State Department’s top post. 

Senator LYNDON JOHNsON's outspoken en- 
dorsement of the Herter appointment is in- 
dicative of Democratic reaction. 

The Senator observed: “Since he has been 
working closely with Secretary Dulles, his 
appointment assures continuity of policy.“ 
This statement, in itself, must be interpreted 
as tacit bipartisan endorsement of Dulles’ 
program, 

Associates who have worked closely with 
both Dulles and Herter emphasize that they 
foresee no change whatever in the basic 
policy line laid down by Dulles with Elsen- 
hower's approval, and although the two men 
may differ in their methods of work, the 
goal will remain the same—and that is, 
continuing the policy of no appeasement, no 
surrender to Russian bluff and bluster. 

And this is the primary task facing the 
new Secretary of State, growing from British 
pressure for a softer approach in dealing 
with the Russians—a softer approach than 
West Germany, France, and the United 
States are willing to take. 

It will be Mr. Herter’s immediate job to 
weld the Western Powers into a solid front 
before facing the Soviets on any vital issue. 

To assure the “continuity of policy” Sen- 
ator JOHNSON referred to, both Mr. Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Herter will be able, during 
these crucial days ahead, to draw on the vast 
experience and wisdom of Mr. Dulles who 
is to be retained—and wisely so—as a con- 
sultant to the President. 

As Mr. Herter embarks on the history- 
making job ahead, he does so with the com- 
forting knowledge of the full support of 
American people. 
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Letter Opposing Proposed Amendments to 
Regulation T and Regulation U 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
sent by Mr. George J. Scully of the firm 
of Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co., of 
New York City, to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, concerning regula- 
tion T and regulation U. I believe it de- 
serves the attention of all of my col- 
leagues: 

EISELE & KING, Lrsame, Stout & CO., 
New York, April 1, 1959. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK, 


New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sins: With reference to your request 
for views on the proposed amendments to 
regulation T and regulation U, we are op- 
posed to their adoption for the following 
reasons: 

1. There appears to be no evidence of ex- 
cessive use of credit for the purchase of secu- 
rities. There is, however, considerable eyi- 
dence of excessive use of credit in connection 
with instaliment buying and real estate. 

2. If no excessive use of credit exists in the 
securities markets it can only be assumed 
that the proposed changes are aimed at con- 
trolling the price of securities, the volume 
of transactions, or both, neither of which 
functions appear to be authorized or pro- 
vided for by the Securities and Exchange Act 
or the Federal Reserve System. 

3. The continued rise in stock prices Is 
considered by most economists as resulting 
from the fear of inflation by the people. 
Stock prices merely reflect the effect of the 
inflationary trends and are not the cause. 
The public's fear of inflation and their flight 
from fixed income obligations and cash to 
equities would be soon dispelled if the Gov- 
ernment stopped deficit spending, main- 
tained a balanced budget, and reduced the 
national debt. 

4. The present privilege of switching from 
one stock to another does not in any way 
increase the amount of credit currently in 
use. If the proposed change is made effective 
it will probably result in creating a greater 
scarcity of stocks as holders will be unwilling 
to sell and lose their position or create greater 
activity in lower priced shares by switching 
the proceeds of higher priced stocks into an 
equivalent number of shares of lower priced 
ones, 

5. The long-term result will probably be a 
lesser liquidity of the market which in turn 
could produce a drastic decline, and hamper 
new financing. 

6. Any substantial reduction in volume 
will adversely affect the gross income and 
profits of member firms, cause a reduction of 
employment in the financial district, and 
in all probability make necessary the im- 
position of increased commission charges to 
compensate for lower yolume. 

7. Other lending institutions such as fac- 
tors or finance companies that are not sub- 
ject to the same requirements as broker- 
dealers and banks will be able to continue 
the extension of credit for the purchase of 
securities on more liberal terms. 

8. Broker-dealers will be discriminated 
against by being prohibited from arranging 
loans with banks for their clients. Clients 
will not discontinue making such loans, 
they will merely be forced to arrange them 
directly with the bank or use the services of 
a money broker not subject to the regula- 
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tions. Both banks and brokers should be 
Subject to the same regulations with respect 
to identical transactions, and if banks are 
to continue to be in a preferred position 
broker-dealers should be able to handle all of 
the details of a client’s securities trans- 
actions, 
Yours very truly, 
GEORGE J, SCULLY, 
Pariner. 


Drive for Higher Prices in the Name of 
: Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
00 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23,1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Rrcorp an edi- 
torial appearing in the Kansas City Star 
on January 21,1959. 

That newspaper chronicles some of the 
€vils of the fair trade bills, so-called, the 

r to the consumers and to the free 
Competitive American economy which 
ve in America proclaim is the best in the 
world: 

Dar von Hicwer Prices IN THE NAME OF 

Fam Trans 

You may be forced to pay much higher re- 

Prices by action of this Congress. There 

` u serious drive for the so-called fair trade 

il which is a price-fixing measure. By 

device the manufacturers would be per- 

mitted to set the retail sale value of their 

ing andise and force compliance: Accord- 
incre: 


to fairly uniform estimates the price 
uses of controlled merchandise would 
be close to 30 percent, 

Tt strikes us that the time has come for 
consumers to talk cold turkey with their 
en. Is your Representative in 
Congress prepared to slap a big price increase 
On you? Anyone is entitled to know. 

4 e current movement is an effort to set up 
mendstitute for the former State fair trade 

Ws. Encouraged by an act of Congress, 
nearly all the States adopted official price 

+ Missouri was one of the few that re- 
fused to go along. Strong political support 
za Such laws was assembled by associations 

Small merchants who were fearful of com- 
Petition by chains and larger stores. 
$ Now the State laws have collapsed before 
tance of adverse court decisions and com- 

tition by uncontrolled brands. State action 

Supported by a Federal law. But the 
fixing principle encountered sharp 
' Stiticism in the Justice Department. Nor- 
ly the Federal Government is criitcal of 

ents in restraint of trade. 
mu time the price-fixing groups propose 
8 more drastic procedure that would en- 
Prices by Federal law. Missourians who 
ce saved by their legislature from State 
Pro Aning would have to pay under the new 

Such restraints of trade are directly op- 

on to American business principles. Free 
Petition is the life stream of free enter- 
* Bigpond it is difficult for a small 
compete on a price basis with 
mong, chain, But many small independent 
aus ants are succecding. Generally the 
cesses are good businessmen who know 
Tar to give personal service and make friends 
their businesses. 
3 business people represent the kind 
tlative and courage that built America. 
ainly we hope they will continue to be 
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an Impotrant part of the American economy. 
In many fields there are limits on the ad- 
vantages of bigness. 

But it would be ridiculous to ignore an 
inevitable trend toward big units in the 
American and world economy. Where it im- 
proves efficiency and cuts costs the trend is 
improving the American standard of living. 
But like it or not, it is here. 

Fair trade laws don't stop the progress to- 
ward bigger business. They simply deny the 
public the benefits from large operations in 
the form of lower prices. If aroused, the 
American consumers can protect themselves 
in Congress, 


Hints on Handling Witnesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I pass 
along the following editorial by Larry 
Collins, Sr., of the Long Beach Independ- 
ent of April 20, 1959, without comment 
other than to say reading it brought 
none of my colleagues to mind: 

FEELING IMPORTANT 

It is unfortunate that same people must 
express their feeling of importance by trying 
to make others feel unimportant. 
weakness found in many executives in deal- 
ing with those they supervise. It is shown by 
some public officials who seek notoriety by 
Browbeating division heads. It is some- 


times shown by the way shoppers treat the 


clerks who wait on them. 3 

Someone has said, “It’s nice to be impor- 
tant—but it’s more important to be nice.” 
That slogan most of us could profit in our 
daily dealings with others. It is of particu- 
lar importance in dealing with those over 
whom you exert authority. The person who 
feels secure in his position does not need to 
browbeat others. Those who feel unsure are 
more apt to show discourtesy to subordinates 
because it gives them a sense of power. 

This is shown by city councilmen who ar- 
rogantly berate city officials or people who 
appear before them. Often it is shown by 
Congressmen or State legislators in hearings 
on budget or other public issues. It is ap- 
parent the politicians seeking publicity care 
nothing for their dignity or that of those 
whom they berate. 

These elected officials are in effect boards 
of directors of the political units they rep- 
resent. They make policy and pass laws. 
The career people who must administer these 
laws are the employees of the governing 
body. They may make mistakes and some 
may deserve to be removed from office. But 
there is no justification for the vitriolic con- 
demnation they publicly take from politi- 
clans who never held an important admin- 
istrative office. 

Some of the public is responsible for the 
actions of such politicians. They seem to 
like to read of a tirade by some elected offi- 
cial. It gives the impression that here is 
a two-fisted individual wha does not care 
what people think. But what they are really 
praising is an exhibitionist who is insen- 
sitive to the decency of dealing with other 
people. It encourages arrogance and a dis- 
regard for human dignity. 

This situation is found among some em- 
ployers in private industry. But very few 
such enterprises are ever successful. They 
do not have alert and loyal workers because 
they destroy these qualities. There are many 
foremen or supervisors over their fellow 
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workers whose arrogance is destructive to 
morale. But such people soon find they 
are despised by workers and removed from 
such power. 

The bigger the man, the more considerate 
he is of those over whom he has power. 
There is a humbleness about the successful 
individual that stands out. It is something 
he has learned during his climb to his posl- 
tion of- authority. He realizes that more is 
to be gained by a courteous firmness than 
by an arrogant ranting. 

Loud talking, table thumping, and belit- 
tling of others may make some people feel 
important. But actually they show them- 
selves to be irresponsible and lacking In 
confidence in their own ability. When they 
deliberately embarrass those over whom they 
exert power they show an arrogant and cruel 
streak that labels them as persons who would 
harm others for their own personal gain. To 
such people we again quote: It's nice to 
ys important—but more important to be 
nice.” 


Opening the Doors of Soviet Russia for 
the Emigration of Jews to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, on April 
5, Dr. Joseph Schechtman, noted author 
and Zionist leader, delivered an address 
in Forest Hills, N. v., on the problem of 
opening the doors of Soviet Russia for 
the emigration of Jews to Israel. í 

Dr. Schechtman forcefully and dra- 
matically pointed out the paradoxes and 
pitfalls in Russian policy toward the 
Jews who tragically are forced to eke out 
an existence in the barren soil of Com- 
munist society with little hope of being 
permitted by the authorities to escape. 

Forced to submit to unrelenting in- 
equality of treatment, Jews in Russia are 
forbidden the teaching of their religion 
except by parents; the study of their 
culture is banned, and Hebrew theaters, 
cultural institutions, and printing 
houses have long been closed. 

Despite exposure for 40 years to the 
unrelenting psychological and political 
pressure of the Russian colossus and de- 
spite being denied the opportunity for 
cultural self-expression, the Jews in the 
Soviet haye not denied their lineage 
with the West. In the eyes of the Com- 
munist dictators this is unforgivable. 
They refuse to grant to the Jews rights 
of other minorities and they are obvi- 
ously not prepared to grant them an 
extraterritorial national status. 

The only alternative to this grim pic- 
ture is to allow emigration to those who 
wish to leave. 

Dr. Schechtman has explained the 
problem with clarity and compassion. 
I am happy to have his address brought 
to the attention of the Nation so that 
more of us will be made aware of the 
plight of these unhappy millions in that 
wretched land; and, that we remain 
alerted to their needs—conscious that we 
will not forget them as long as tyranny 
and fear darken the face of Communist 
Russia, 
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The address follows: 

ADDRESS DR. JOSEPH SCHECHTMAN, NoTep AU- 
THOR AND ZIONIST LEADER, AT A MEETING OF 
THE UNITED ZIONIST-REVISIONIST ORGANIZA- 
TION OF AMERICA TO DEAL WITH THE PROB- 
LEM or JEWS IN Sovter RUSSIA, HELD IN 
Forrest Hiis, N.Y., ON SUNDAY, APRU 5, 
1959 


Organizations dealing with the welfare of 
Jewish communities in all parts of the world 
have been for years concerned over the 
status of the Jews of Soviet Russia who are 
being deprived of the opportunity of cul- 
tural self-expression, Every nationality in 
the U.S.S.R., big and small, possesses a school 
network of its own, its language is officially 
recognized, and its national culture fostered. 
Newspapers and books in dozens of languages 
are being published in millions of copies. 
Orthodox and Moslem religious institutions 
are free to expand. But no such facilities 
are granted to the Jews, although, techni- 
cally, the Soviet constitution 
them as a national entity, at par with all 
other ethnic groups. 

Study of Hebrew and Hebrew culture is 
forbidden. So is the teaching of Jewish re- 
ligion up to the age of 18, except by parents. 
There are no schools with Hebrew or Yiddish 
as the language of tuition, nor bilingual 
schools such as are common in the Western 
World. With the exception of an occasional 
sheet in Biro-Bidjan, there is no Jewish 
periodical in the whole of the Soviet Union. 
Yiddish theaters and other cultural institu- 
tions haye been closed and no books in Yid- 
dish or Hebrew are belng published. 

Citing all these deviations from the gen- 
eral Soviet nationalities policy, Jewish or- 
ganizations have been persistently appealing 
for equality of treatment for the Jews in So- 
viet Russia. 

This appeal has remained unheeded. And 
it has no chance of ever being concurred 
with by the Soviet regime. It must be real- 
ized that, however just and well-founded by 
Western democratic standards, this plea 
stands in organic, irremediable contradiction 
to the very essence of the Communist con- 
cept of relationship between the state and 
its nationalities; to the entire pattern of the 
Soviet state structure. 

This structure is based on ethno-territorial 
entitles. All the nationalities of the Soviet 
Union live in compact territorial agglomera- 
tions. It was therefore possible to form them 
into territorial units with different degrees of 
self-government (constituent republics, au- 
tonomous republics, autonomous provinces, 
and autonomous districts), with all the at- 
tributes of cultural self-determination: na- 
tional schools, cultural institutions, press, 
etc. 

The Jews are different. They are scattered 
throughout the union and represent an ex- 
traterritorial entity. The overall Soviet pat- 
tern of settling the nationalities problem is 
not applicable to the Jewish minority. To 
claim for this minorlty “equality of treat- 
ment” is practically tantamount to demand- 
ing an exceptional status, which has no coun- 
terpart in the Soviet system. 

It is futile to expect a Communist regime, 
based on uniformity, to grant such a unique 
status to the Jews, and thus to secure the 
further existence and development of a sin- 
gle extraterritorial minority endowed with 
all the cultural attributes of ethno-territorial 
entities. 

The Jews simply don't fit into the general 
Soviet design. The classic Communist pre- 
scription for eliminating this anomaly was, 
and still is: Integral assimilation. As late 
as a few months ago the pamphlet, “The 
State of Israel, Its Position and Policies,” is- 
sued in Moscow by State Publishers of Politi- 
cal Literature, reiterated and emphasized 
Lenin's, by far, not rhetorical question: 

“Is it pure chance that precisely the reac- 
tlonary forces of all Europe are uniting 
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against the assimilation of Jewry and are try- 
ing to emphasize its isolation? * * * Hos- 
tility to heterogeneous sections of the pop- 
ulation can be ended only then when they 
cease to be foreign and merge with the gen- 
eral mass of the population. This is the only 
possible solution of the Jewish problem and 
We must support all that serves to reject 
Jewish isolationism.” 

Any demand for Jewish national rights is 
viewed by Moscow as an attempt by “reac- 
tionary forces” at perpetuating exterri- 
torial “Jewish isolationism” within the 
framework of the Soviet state—soméething 
wholly unimaginable, wholly unacceptable, 
and deeply suspect. The Soviet regime has 
always been very sensitive and apprehensive 
about the specific position of its Jewish 
minority. The Ukrainians, the Tartars, the 
Georgians, the White Russians, the Uzbeks, 
and other national groups in the Soviet 
Union live on the Soviet soil only. They 
have no co-national states, or sizable or- 
ganized co-national communities abroad, and 
cannot be suspected of spiritual allegiance 
toward, let alone of nationalist “collusion” 
with, any foreign body. Their respective 
emigré associations in the Western world 
have as much—or as litle—influence and 
a@Mllation inside the Soviet Union as purely 
Russian emigré societies. All Soviet minori- 
ties can therefore be relatively easily con- 
trolled and therefore relied upon. 

The case of the Jewish minority is diver- 
gent. Jews living in the Soviet Union and 
in the satellite countries constitute only a 
fraction of the Jewish people. The over- 
whelming majority of world Jewry are dis- 
persed over many countries, for the greater 
part in the Western democracies and In 
Israel. The Soviet Government, of course, is 
fully aware of the bonds of sympathy and 
spiritual solidarity that bind the Jews the 
world over. It has for years been striving 
to sever these ties by hermetically sealing 
of its“ Jews from any contact with other 
Jewries. For a time the Kremlin was confi- 
dent that decades of forcible isolation and 
indoctrination had irreparably destroyed 
the national consciousness of the Soviet 
Jews; that they were securely immunized 
against the call of Jewish solidarity and the 
magnetism of Jewish statehood. 

This confidence has been rudely shattered. 
The Soviet rulers have reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that 40 years of brainwashing 
had somehow failed to permeate Soviet 
Jewry with fear of and hatred toward the 
entire non-Soviet world. Large sections of 
the Jewish population still have relatives 
and friends in the United States and a deep 
emotional attachment to Israel. This makes 
them suspect in the eyes of the regime, A 
Russian, an Ukrainian, a Georgian, a Tartar 
is implicitly supposed to have deep, in- 
eradicable roots in his native Soviet soil. 
One or another of them may be convicted 
individually of treachery, “deviationism,” re- 
actionism, but not of “rootlessness.” Yet 
the Jew is per se suspect of this greatest of 
all crimes and as such is being looked upon 
as a bad security risk. 

There is little sense in arguing whether 
this appraisal is Justified. What really mat- 
ters is the fact that this seems to be the 
position of the Soviet rulers. It is therefore 
sheer wishful thinking to believe that they 
wouid ever consent to bestow on this section 
of their population any collective national 
rights which are being enjoyed by regular 
national entities centered in territorially de- 
fined areas. 

It is, of course, possible to continue in- 
definitely repeating over and over again de- 
mands to this effect. But no useful purpose 
can be served by indulging in self-righteous 
protestations of this kind. There is little, if 
any, sense in reiterating the traditional, 
worn out roster of grievances and demands: 
some of them major and essential, others 
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less so. It Is permissible, for instance, to 
inquire whether it is that worthwhile: to 
clamor for the resurrection of the Yiddish 
press in the Soivet Union. Is 3 Sec 
longing for the reappearance e 

at 2 Moscow or Shtern of Kharkov, 
organs of the notorious Yevsektzia, which 
had been for so long a time pouring venom 
and scorn on everything that is dear to the 
Jewish heart and mind? And where is the 
national Jewish value of one more replica 
of a Communist sheet? Two correspondents 
of a leading Warsaw weekly Swiat (The 
World), who have recently visited Birobid- 
jan, candidly reported that the solitary Yid- 
dish weekly, the Birobidjan Shtern, is “a 
mere Yiddish copy of the local Russian Com- 
munist paper, the Birobidjan Star. 

Instead of a long litany of complaints and 
desiderata, which are in their majority either 
obsolete or manifestly impossible of achiev- 
ing, Jewish national bodies must concentrate 
on a single powerful idea; that the Soviet 
Union allow those among its Jewish citizens 
who wish to leave the country, to do 80 
freely. 

The Jewish minority proved to be utterly 
unmanageable. It cannot be dealt with in 
the same manner as territorially centered na- 
tional groups, and the Soviet Government is 
obviously not prepared to grant it an ex- 
territorial national status. 

The alternative to the status quo is two- 
fold—and twofold only. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment can either solve the problem of the 
Jewish minority by mass deportation to Si- 
beria, or it can allow emigration to those 
who wish to leave. The first method was 
widely and ruthlessly applied during the 
Second World War to the 400,000 Volga 
Germans, to the 600,000 Chechen, Ingushes, 
Balkans, and Karachals of the Caucasus, 85 
well as some 200,000 of Crimean Tartars. 
they could see no other way out, the Soviets 
would hardly hesitate to apply this device to 
the Jews. 

An alternative solution appears, however, 
more probable. Should the Soviet Govern- 
ment decide that a Jewish exodus offers & 
convenient way fo getting rid of a trouble- 
some minority, it will not hesitate to have 
recourse to such a move. Those who shape 
Soviet policy are no doctrinaires. They have 
manifested time and again amazing capa- 
bility for abrupt and radical turnabouts on 
many matters of both major and minor im- 
portance. Nobody could have foreseen either 
the Soviet vote in favor of partition of Pales- 
tine in November 1947, or the severing of 
diplomatic relations with Israel in February 
1953, or for that matter the resumption of 
these relations in July 1953. Likewise, un- 
expectedly came the recent resumption of 
emigration from Rumania, which, of course, 
could not take place against the Kremlin's 
wishes. Totalitarian regimes are prone to 
such spectacular reversals. The Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev himself told, in the 
summer of 1957, a group of American visi- 
tors: “I am sure the time will come when 
all Jews, or Russians, for that matter, who 
want to go to Israel will be able to do so.” 
One may doubt the sincerity of such a state- 
ment, but it offers evidence that such con- 
tingency is not completely ruled out in the 
mind of the Kremlin. 

It is true that a few weeks ago the official 
Soviet Izvestiya blasted as provocative fab- 
rications and badly smelling concoctions all 
Western reports that Moscow might permit 
some of its Jews to leave for Israel. It is, 
however, significant that the only reason for 
this attitude invoked by the paper was the 
Kremlin’s determination not to shake Arab 
confidence in the friendship of the Soviet 
Union by increasing the military and man- 
power potential of Israel. No mention was 
made of the traditional argument that immi- 
gration to Israel was contrary to the 
principles of the Communist regime. The 
motivation is distinctly tactical, not funda- 
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Mental, and Soviet tactics and friendships 
are known to be elastic and reversible, 

Should Moscow, for compelling domestic 
Teasons, decide that Jewish emigration suits 
its interests, it could easily counter any 
Arab recriminations by reminding them of 
the Arab States“ own record in this field. 
Did not Yemen, violently anti-Israel, in 
1949 officially authorize wholesale Jewish ex- 
odus and thus contribute 48,000 Jews to Is- 
Tael’s military and manpower potential? 
Did not the Iraq Parliament on March 5-7, 
1950, pass a law on the strength of which 
123,000 Jews were flown to Israel? Did not 

t In 1948-52 tolerate the emigration of 
17,759 Jews to Israel, and did not Nasser 
lf, already after the Sinai operation, 

Permit (from November 1956 up to the end 
Of 1957) the departure of 24,000 Jews, of 
Whom 13,000 went to Israel? Arab protests 
Sound hollow in the face of these telling 
facts and figures. They can be smashingly 
Tefuted should Moscow deem it necessary. 

What is needed now and is long overdue is 
not an intricate set of piled-up grievances 
and claims, but one single, clear and simple, 
even primitive, all-embracing postulate, 
Which would offer a radical and uniform so- 
lution to the Jewish problem in the Soviet 
Union, “Let my people go.“ 


It Really Is Price Fixing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
Ant to permission granted I am in- 
Serting into the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article appearing in the Christian 


A ao Monitor on Thursday, April 2, 


t Among the more dangerous legisla- 
ion introduced in this Congress during 
this Session has been the so-called fair 
trade bill, H.R. 1253. 

The idea behind fair trade is sup- 
Dete to permit small business to com- 


Unfortunately, the effect of the bill 
be to repeal pro tanto the existing 
anti-trust laws, and, in that way and 
f many others, make it less possible 
Or the small retailer to get a fair share 
Of the market. 

The bill is nothing more or less than 
for and will gouge the consumer 
T the big manufacturer and the big 
ails. It will deny the small merchant 
ne opportunity to conduct his own busi- 
d s in his own way, will not outlaw 
camping of distress goods and will cost 

onsumers billions of dollars a year. 


Mate editor of the Christian Science 
he nitor has hit the nail right on the 
ad in describing the so-called fair 
€ bill as “price fixing.” The article 

as follows: 

Ir ReaLLY Is Price Fixina 

8 United States has grown strong on 
tra 4 that competition is the life of 
Of ac Americans want to keep the freedom 
alwasenbetitive economy. Yet they are not 
dom 13 awake to the ways in which that free- 
Strain eroded through controls set up to re- 
competition, So-called fair trade laws 
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are among the most respectable-looking ene- 
mies of competition. And now, after suf- 
fering severe setbacks in State legislatures 
and in the courts, the advocates of this kind 
of price fixing are driving for Federal legis- 
lation. 

In essence this legislation (notably the 
Harris bill) would put the National Gov- 
ernment behind an arrangement denying re- 
tallers freedom to sell a product below a 
price fixed by the manufacturer. We can 
understand the feelings of the small retailer 
who finds a competitor resorting to loss lead- 
ers and even temporary price wars, In some 
cases this kind of competition can put an 
honest merchant out of business. But we 
do not understand why resort should be had 
to anything so drastic as Federal fair trade 
legislation. 

Most unfair competition could be halted 
by Federal Trade Commission regulations or 
State laws barring sales below cost. Instead 
fair trade legislation would allow prices to 
be fixed to guarantee a profit to both manu- 
facturer and retailer. No wonder powerful 
lobbyers are plugging for it. No wonder con- 
sumers must view it as a device for lifting 
or holding up prices. 

But the threat in this proposed legislation 
is not merely to citizens as consumers, It 
threatens the basic American concept of free 
competition in one vast area of business. 
On this, let's note what the Federal Trade 
Commission has to say: 

“The fixing of resale prices is Inconsistent 
with the American system of free competi- 
tive enterprise and contrary to the public 
policy expressed by Congress in the antitrust 
laws since 1890,” 

It is one thing to protect honest retailers. 
It is quite another to erect barriers against 
the enterprising merchant trying to build a 
business, attracting customers by lower 
prices—made possible by his own efforts in 
lowering his operating costs. The retailer 
is already under enough pressures which 
would make him merely the agent of the 
manufacturer or supplier. Why add the force 
of Federal law to restrictions on his freedom 
and initiative? Slice fair trade any way 
you like, it still amounts to price fixing. 

Are Congressmen prepared to put the spe- 
cial interests of certain groups ahead of the 
general interest of the public? Are they 
ready to override the wishes of 20 States 
which either have refused to adopt fair trade 
laws or have thrown them out after experi- 
ence? Do they wish to substitute price fix- 
ing for free competition in one great section 
of the American economy? Do they favor 
higher prices and guaranteed profits at the 
expense of consumers? 

These are questions Americans should be 
asking their Congressmen. 


The New Elite in Public Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the folowing provocative 
account of public housing tenants in 
Boston as recounted in an editorial of the 
Boston Herald of Monday, April 13, 1959: 

Tue New E.ire 

Last fall, in a referendum subverting 
Mayor Hynes’ right to determine appropriate 
municipal pay scales, Boston firemen won 
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pay raises ranging from $790 to $1,050. 
Identical increases were subsequently ex- 
tended to the police in order to reestablish 
the traditional equality of pay scales as be- 
tween the two protective departments. 

Now, the Boston Housing Authority is seek- 
Ing to raise the income ceilings for con- 
tinued occupancy in State-aided housing 
projects so that 353 familles of Boston police 
and firemen will not be evicted because of 
the increased income gained through the 


* referendum. 


A better instance of having one's cake and 
eating it, too, could hardly be imagined. 

Public housing, designed for persons of 
law income, must be converted to middle-in- 
come, or near-middle-income status, because 
the firemen and policemen have advanced 
to that status. 

The Boston Housing Authority says rents 
will be increased for these 353 families, al- 
though it hasn't sald how much. But even 
if these increases are commensurate with 
the fire and police pay raise, the continued 
occupancy of public housing by these fami- 
lies automatically bars as many low-income 
familles from-entry into the projects. 

Will the Boston Housing Authority state 
how many low-income families must stay in 
shabby tenements so that the fire and police 
families may remain in public housing? 

May we not legitimately ask whether we 
are on the way, here in Boston, to the estab- 
lishment of a new elite—a special class of 
drones for whom those without influence la- 
bor unremittingly? 


World War I Veterans Pension— 
Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the Senate of the State of Cali- 
fornia adopted, on April 7, 1959, its 
Senate Resolution 39, by Senator Teale, 
relative to World War I veterans’ pen- 
sion. 


The Senate of the State of California 
shows an awareness of the desperate 
plight in which, unfortunately, many 
World War I veterans find themselves, 

I hope that this legislation will en- 
courage the Congress to take positive 
and favorable action in this important 
matter: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 39 

Whereas many thousands of veterans of 
World War I are in dire circumstances and 
subjected to the indignity of public charity; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Congress of the United 
States is respectfully memorialized to pro- 
vide for a World War I pension, and that 
the senate recommends to the Congress the 
program approved by the legislative com- 
mittee of the Veterans of World War I of the 
United States of America; namely, that such 
a pension be in the amount of 8100 a month 
to those veterans of World War I who have 
attained the age of 62 years and whose an- 
nual income is not greater than $2,400 with- 
out dependents, or $3,800 with dependents, 
excluding social security or other pensions 
to which the veteran has contributed; and 
be it further 
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Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is hereby directed to prepare and transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President 
and Vice President of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States. 

I hereby certify that the above resolution 
was unanimously adopted by the Senate of 
the State of California on April 7, 1959. 

J. A. BEEK, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Anatomy of an Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of the Wall Street Journal pub- 
lished the following discerning article 
on foreign aid in Thailand: 

A Look AT THAILAND SHOWS THE U.S. PROB- 
LEM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
(By Vermont Royster) 

BANGKOK; —An inquiring American who 
wants a clear look at what the US. foreign 
ald program is trying to do all over the world 
can hardly do better than to come here to 
serene and peaceful Thailand. 

The aid program here is small, as those 
things go; its $20 million a year sinks almost 
unnoticed in a total foreign aid budget of $4 
billion. It seems to be handled with reason- 
able care; at least it has not been plagued 
by public scandals. 

Moreover, it is an ald program that does 
not have to wrestle with the special prob- 
lems that, in so many countries, are used 
either to justify or excuse the results. The 
Thai government is solvent. It has been 
spared extreme political chaos. The Slamese 
people lack neither rice nor roofs. They are 
easy going and happily unconscious of any 
great problems. 

Perhaps all this robs the American aid 
program here of a certain amount of color. 
But it does permit the ICA to plan its pro- 
gram under almost ideal circumstances and 
its more than one hundred officials to apply 
them with a minimum of hindrance. And 
so if the present U.S. program can look good 
anywhere, it should look good here. 

It certainly looks ambitious. The Ameri- 
can foreign aid help for the Siamese reaches 
into the financial structure of the country, 
the homes, the schools, down Bangkok 
streets, across rice paddies and into the 
almost impenetrable jungle. 

ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 


To see how, perhaps the best way to begin 
is with a glance at the size of the adminis- 
trative machinery the International Coopera- 
tion Administration has found necessary to 
erect to spend this $20 million a year. 

At the top of the US. Operations 
Mission (""Usom"” is an ubiquitous word in 
Southeast Asia) is the office of the director, 
together with an office of the deputy director. 
Spread out below them is a rather intricate 
array of divicion offices, reporting not only 
to the director but in some cases to each 
other. ; 

These are, separately, an Office of Tech- 
nical Services, a Division of Agriculture, a 
Division óf Education, a Division of Public 
Health, the Public Administration Division 
(this is to help the Siamese run the thou- 
sand-year-old city of Bangkok), a Division 
of Public Safety (to make the Siamese better 
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policemen), an Audiovisual Division (teach- 
ing with pictures), a Training Division (to 
teach the Thai Government how to govern 
Thailand), a Division of Public Works and a 
Division of Industrial Development. 

These, of course, are only the divisions 
dealing directly with ald to Thailand. Todo 
the housekeeping and general management 
of these divisions there must be other ad- 
ministrative divisions. There is, for example, 
an Office of Management to keep track of the 
other divisions, an Office of Finance to keep 
track of the money, and an Office of Pro- 
graming to coordinate the programing of the 
programs of the separate parts. 

Even so, categorizing these on an organi- 
zation chart does not give the full sweep of 
the U.S. aid program to this small country, 
because under nearly every division there 
are branches or sections for specific projects. 

A sampling of these shows that even in 
an underdeveloped country atomic energy is 
not neglected; there’s a program for training 
a cadre of nuclear scientists. There’s a 
skilled labor training program, a regional 
telecommunications program, an English 
language teaching program (few Usom per- 
sonnel speak Siamese), and a project for 
stimulating villagers to take more active 
interest in community affairs. 

Nor are these merely paper programs. 
For example, a visitor finds that though the 
Siamese, being blessed with rich land and 
adequate rainfall, are a people who have 
never known famine and who are heavy rice 
exporters, they are nonetheless getting the 
benefit. of a very active and extensive agri- 
cultural program. 

The U.S. is bringing to. Thailand the 
American system of farm extension services, 
and even the 4-H clubs. More than 100,000 
farmers have been instructed to date, more 
than 250 extension agents have been trained 
in American methods, and something like 
4,000 farm boys have been signed up for 4-H. 
Not content with this, the agriculture pro- 
gram envisions for the future creating a 
“unified extension service with clear line of 
administration, staffed with best available 
personnel; trained extension workers at na- 
tional and regional levels and establishment 
of plans for continuous trainig of future 
extension workers.” 

But this is only a part of what we plan for 
Siamese farmers. Some time this year the 
Usom agency plans to demonstrate contour 
cultivation on some 200 farms and to or- 
ganize some 30,000 village seed associations. 
About 50 breeding bulls are being brought 
in and will be distributed to selected villages. 
The American cooperative marketing system 
is being encouraged, and this year a coopera- 
tive management program will be organized 
for more than a thousand families. 

Meanwhile, industrial development is not 
being neglected. Technical surveys are 
underway of the country’s mining and water 
resources, including an airborne geophysical 
survey. The highway program involves not 
only actual roadbuilding but the reorganiza- 
tion of the Thal highway maintenance and 
equipment division and the replanning of 
the streets of Bangkok. 

There's also an airport construction pro- 
gram, an air communications program, a 
meteorological program, and, in fact, a com- 
prehensive program for the reorganization of 
the whole Thal transportation system. 

Nor is U.S. aid limited to agriculture and 
industry. There's a health program which 
includes teaching 7 million Thal household- 
ers to spray for mosquitoes (this would be 
followed up with a surveillance program), 
training doctors, organization of district 
health units. 

And so it goes on. The educational pro- 
gram embraces projects on the elementary, 
secondary, and university levels of the That 
school system. Usom's“ arm also reaches 
out, through the public administration divi- 
sion, into local city planning, the national 
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government's taxing and budget offices. The 
United States also plans to improve the Thal 
Government economic policy and planning 
procedures, to revamp its statistical services, 
and In general guide Its officials in doing their 
obs. 

f In short, ambition is a small word for the 
U.S. aid program in Thailand. Indeed it 
looks less like a program to give an economic 
boost to these hard-working and self-reliant 
people than an effort to redesign, if not to 
remake, their country. The visitor must 
constantly remind himself that this is a very 
small program, less costly, less complicated, 
and less comprehensive, compared to others. 

A visitor, touring the country, can see that 
some of these projects have in fact helped 
the Slamese people. You can't put $20 mil- 
lion a year into so small a country, build 
highways through the jungle, or fight 
malaria, without leaving some benefit behind. 

But passing over entirely the question 
whether the program has a point other than 
generosity, you can't look at this program 
a plain, rather ordinary, standard U.S. aid 
program—and its effect on the Siamese peo- 
ple and fail to see that by its very nature 
it has some built-in problems that the system 
itself makes insuperable. 

For example, one of the chief complaints 
of forelgn aid officlals—and one of their 
excuses (when things go wrong) is that they 
can't get enough good people to fill all the 
billets in these far-away places. 

ONE OF 70 


Yet Thailand is only one of 70 countries 
in which we have aid programs. And the 
scope of this comparatively small program 
would require, to be carried out properly, 
more than a hundred first-class officials, not 
only technically knowledgeable in their fields 
but in their manners, vision, and under- 
standing, 

So it is hardly surprising that the director 
here, who strikes the visitor as an able man, 
has his personnel problems. To run a pro- 
gram of such magnitude he needs superior 
accountants, horticulturists, ehtomologists, 
soll chemists, veterinarians, livestock biolo- 
gists, parasitologists, sanitation engineers, 
highway engineers, electrical engineers, civil 
engineers, machinists, geologists, doctors and 
nurses, electronics technicians, air operations 
specialists, police administrators, and mete- 
orologists, Just to name a few. 

Look, for instance, at what the aid direc- 
tors “TO"—or technical organization 
chart calls for in just the single category of 
police administrators: He needs a chief po- 
lice adviser, a deputy police adviser, a po- 
lice program officer, two police program as- 
sistants, four police adviser in tors, 
and a police adviser who’s a training special- 
ist. That's only the beginning. He also 
needs police advisers who are specialists in 
border control, traffic control, logistics, iden- 
tification and laboratory investigation, not 
to mention a police adviser (administrative) 
to run it all. 

In addition to all of this there are, of 
course, the secretaries, clerks, auto drivers 
and miscellaneous personnel necessary to 
keep all this administrative machinery func- 
tioning. And these people, too, are unof- 
ficial U.S. ambassadors abroad. 

Now since it is difficult to find enough 
competent people to fill all these billets in 
little Thailand, it is plainly impossible to find 
them in sufficlent numbers for all the other 
countries too, in many of which the pro- 
gram is mammoth compared to here. 

Thus the inquiring visitor is brought re- 
lentlessly to the conclusion that the sheer 
size of the U.S. aid program, and the scope 
of what it is trying to do, makes the person- 
nel problem an almost impossible one. 

Unfortunately this is not the only prob- 
lem built in by the size and concept of the 
foreign aid program. More important, for 
our own self-interest, are the irritations it 
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creates among those blessed with our giving. 

Consider that here is a country which, for 
aul that it may be backward by American 
Standards, has managed to get along for a 
thousand years without U.S. dollar aid or 
U.S. ald advisers, Its people are proud of 
thelr independence, their tradition, their 
Own way of life and are probably as success- 
ful in the pusult of happiness as any peo-_ 
Ple can be. 

Yet here come the Americans with a pro- 
Gram which, when you look at it, would 
remake the country from one end to the 
Other, from top to bottom. There is no 
area of Siamese life—schools, farms, busi- 
ness, language, homes, government, cus- 

left untouched in some fashion by 
the U.S. aid program. 

No one, be he a visitor here among the 
ancient temples and palaces or a stay-at- 

© reading about it, need be surpised that 

sgo conceived rubs many Siamese 

the wrong way. Certainly the evidence of it 
4s not hard to find. 

Tt crops up even in the official ICA docu- 
Ments when officials plaintively report that 
All is not going well because the Siamese are 
Feluctant to accept all their advice, “Only 

ted progress has been made to date due 
to the reluctance of the Thai highway. de- 
th ent to accept the advice. Or when 

ey note that part of the job is to sell a 
Program to the Siamese; one operational 
2 for the 1959 health program, which we 
nt tet is “to secure official backing of the 

goverment.” 
REFUSE ADVICE 

5 It crops up in conversation, polite and 
abstr though the Siamese be. By any 
act standards it may be to fill 
the dirty, old klongs (or canals) that once 
praag Bangkok the Venice of the East. But 
pep pound to seem a mixed blessing to poor 
“ pie who onct could move readily by boat 
now have to forage for some kind of 
tor transport for the modern boulevards. 
e government officials with whom the 
Ge oe talks are not unmindful of the value 
tigen bilis but nonetheless they can be a 
© rueful of all that comes with them. 
fe of what comes with the dollars is the 
ae that the Americans are meddling in 
real ing. And sometimes what comes are 

Practical problems. 
8 Such practical problem is inflation. 
* my every country nowadays (including the 
migh has an inflation problem, Thailand 
hei t have one without our help. But our 

P does intensify it. The U.S, aid also in- 
That the management problems of the 

8 by increasing the number 
scope of tasks undertaken by the 
S0vernment. Furthermore, the Thais could 
the 8 keep such a program without 
nited States, some of them are begin- 
5 — to wonder if the Americans will not 
e to say forever. 

ast feeling is met quite frequently 

0 
— visitors gets outside the government 
how h Among the people, who may not see 

2 elpful the Americans are being, it is 
that cheter to find a kind of weary wishing 

ey would just all go home. 
hig eo, endly Siamese, with a twinkle in 
Way: 2 Put it to his American visitor this 
You are Suppose we ought to be glad that 
woud o helping us, but we do wish you 

9 help us so hard.” 
lang cre is the U.S. aid program to Thai- 

& clasic 8 of our economic 
b s small in dollars, perhaps, 
visitat” Plainly big in ideas. And as this 
a Says farewell to Bangkok it is with 
We are ng sense of wonder at what we think 

trying to do all over the world. 
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Conference on India and the United 
States—1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I call attention to 
the conference to be held on May 4 and 
5 in Washington on India and the United 
States—1959. The conference is spon- 
sored by the Committee for Interna- 
tional Economic Growth. 

No one can observe the march of re- 
cent events in Asia without realizing the 
pivotal importance of India to the fu- 
ture of freedom in that most populous 
region of the world. 

Red China's massive economic push, 
achieved through the brutal regimenta- 
tion of the Chinese people—and now 
Red China's ruthless subjugation of 
Tibet—have made it clear that Commu- 
nist imperialism is on the move in Asia. 

It seems to me vital for all of us to 
understand this, and to understand also 
the crucial role which the great parlia- 
mentary democracy of India can play in 
counteracting Communist influence 
throughout the whole subcontinent of 
southeast Asia. 

In this connection I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the letter 
of invitation recently received by all 
Members of the Congress from Mr. Eric 
Johnston, chairman of the Committee 
for International Economic Growth, in- 
viting our attendance at a national con- 
ference on Indo-American cooperation 
in Washington on the 4th and 5th of 


This Conference is sponsored not only 
by the private organization of which Mr. 
Johnston is chairman, but by such emi- 
nent institutions as the National Plan- 
ning Association, the Stanford Research 
Institute, the Asia Foundation, and the 
Center for International Studies of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The Conference will bring together 
some of the most eminent and distin- 
guished authorities on India and Indo- 
American relations available in industry, 
the universities, labor, education, and 
other walks of life, both here and in 
India. 

Their discussions will offer a unique 
opportunity to obtain authoritative in- 
formation about the urgent problems of 
economic development confronting In- 
dia today and may suggest new avenues 
of cooperation between that country and 
our own. 

Certainly at this particular time, when 
events leave no doubt as to the impor- 
tance of India in the community of free 
world nations, the calling of this confer- 
ence is most fortunate. I can think of 


‘no more effective way of producing the 
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facts on which sound judgment about 
Indo-American relations can be based, 
Since we may all be called upon to 
make such a judgment in the months 
ahead, I hope as many Members of this 
body as possible will take advantage of 
the opportunity offered by the initiative 
of the distinguished citizens associated 
with Mr. Johnston in the Committee for 
International Economic Growth. 


Statement of Chief Postal Inspector David 
H. Stephens Before the House Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Subcommittee In- 
vestigating the Mailing of Obscene and 
Pornographic Material 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am including an interesting 
and forceful statement by the Honorable 
David H. Stephens before the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Subcommittee 
investigating the mailing of obscene and 
pornographic material I am sure Mem- 
bers of the House, as well as the general 
public, will be interested in Mr. Steph- 
ens’ statement. He is one of our out- 
standing public officials. His views are 
entitled to careful consideration. 

The statement follows: 

The responsibility for the investigation of 
all instances of the use of the mails for the. 
sale and distribution of obscene matter is 
charged by law to the postal on 
service. Included in this responsibility is 
the identification and apprehension of of- 
fenders, and the presentation of evidence to 
United States attorneys and, through them, 
to the courts. 

Investigations of this nature have always 
been regarded as among the most important 
and serlous of the various crimes which are 
committed against the postal establishment, 
even though it appears that over a long pe- 
riod of time there was limited public knowl- 
edge of these offenses, outside of the homes 
which were directly affected. 

The rapid increase in the sale of filth 
through the malls, and otherwise, seems to 
have developed far ahead of general public 
Awareness of its scope. The volume today 
can be measured in tons. 

That juvenile delinquency stems in large 
part from the demoralizing influence of ex- 
posure to obscenity and pornography is well 
known to all law enforcement groups. Time 
after time in our investigations of armed 
robbery, extortion, embezzlement and forgery 
it is learned that those responsible for such 
crimes were early collectors of obscene pic- 
tures and films. Also in the many vicious 
murder and other sex crimes, with which all 
law enforcement agencies come into contact, 
it 1s often disclosed that criminals n- 
sible were addicts to pornographic and sadist 
material. 

There is no particular mystery to the fact 
that many of the mailings of trashy circulars 
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soliciting the sale of even worse material 
is sent unordered, or delivered into the hands 
of schoolchildren by salesmen who lurk in 
school areas. It is well established that mail- 
ing lists have been compiled from the re- 
sponses of children to apparently innocent 
ads offering a model airplane or auto for a 
dime or quarter. Promptly after the receipt 
of such remittances children have received 
from the same business address circulars of 
the most objectionable nature soliciting the 
sale of nude pictures, slides, and related 
material. 

Mounting profits, which today can be 
measured in terms of really big business, 
enable dealers in obscenity to retain high- 
priced and cleyer legal talent, which has 
successfully defended, on repeated occasions, 
some of the largest dealers in obscenity. 
Small fines—even short jail sentences, mean 
little to the big promoters, some of whom 
to our knowledge have continued to operate 
during rare occasions of short prison con- 
finement through associates and members of 
their own family, using assumed names. 

All of these continuing successes and huge 
profits have served to build an increasing 
smugness and defiance on the part of dealers 
in obscenity, who are quick to declare their 
privileges and recite court decisions favoring 
them incident to each and every investiga- 
tive inquiry into their operations. 

However, the increasing pressure in the 
Departments’ program to identify and bring 
to attention these same and other promoters, 
plus the legislation enacted by the last Con- 
gress by which dealers can now be brought 
into the communities to which they mail 
their merchandise for trial, are having an 
important and beneficial effect. 

We note an increasing interest on the 

part of the public to bring to the attention 
of the Post Office Department evidence that 
obscene matter is reaching their communi- 
ties. These same groups are also insisting 
upon a clean up of newsstands in their areas. 
However, the success of the program to com- 
pletely rid the mails of filth requires greatly 
expanded public response. 
It is considered to be significant that few 
public complaints are received from some 
cities, even though evidence obtained dur- 
ing raids elsewhere reveal that wholesale 
mailings have been made to those same 
communities. 

Dealers in obscenity are well aware of the 
sanctity of sealed mail and, therefore, know 
they can rely upon this security, intended 
for lawful mallings, and are safe unless 
complaint is made by the receiver of their 
mailings. They know, too, that a percent- 
age of addressees will refrain from making 
complaint due to personal embarrassment 
which they think may result. 

We regard it as absolutely essential that 
the public be continuously alert to the 
type of matter which is being delivered into 
their mailboxes and that they turn over 
to the Post Office all matter which they con- 
sider to be objectionable. Not only will this 
action prevent obscene matter from reaching 
the hands of children—as we know it does 
in many instances, without the knowledge 
of parents, but it will enable prompt action 
against mailers of such trash. 

It is well established that the nature and 
number of public complaints have had an 
important bearing upon the decisions of 
prosecutors and courts. 

As we see this problem, continuing and 
accelerated public cooperation on this pro- 
gram, plus public demands for prompt and 
positive prosecution and court actions, will 
enable the Post Office Department to rid the 
mails, and keep them clear, of indecent and 
filthy matter, which the postal establish- 
ment does not desire to handle, and the 
public does not desire to receive. 
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John Foster Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
there is little I can add to the many 
tributes which have been paid, both 
within and without these halls, to John 
Foster Dulles, a great Secretary of State 
whose true greatness is only beginning 
to be fully appreciated. In the current 
issue of U.S. News & World Report, David 
Lawrence expertly analyzes wherein this 
greatness lies, 

The sorrow which freedom-loving peo- 
ples everywhere feel at Secretary Dulles’ 
resignation is reflected typically in an- 
other editorial, entitled “A Free World 
Loss,” in the State Journal of Lansing, 
Mich. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include both 
editorials, as follows: 

| From U.S. News & World Report, 
Apr. 27, 1959] 
THE MAN WHO Has KEPT Us Our or Wan 
(By David Lawrence) 

John Foster Dulles will be known in his- 
tory as the man whose bravery kept his 
country out of war. 

For lt takes no courage to appease, to 
retreat, to accept the promises of an un- 
scrupulous enemy at a time when it is 
being urged that “concessions” and com- 
promises” are the way to avoid bloodshed. 

It takes no courage to argue that because 
the Communists are strong militarily and 
have already achieved a sort of “right of 
conquest” in Eastern Europe we must, there- 
fore, “accept the status quo.” J 

It takes no courage to become so flexible“ 
as to desert moral principles in international 
life, 

It takes no courage to yield to the tempta- 
tions of domestic politics and to seek politi- 
cal advantage by claiming to be a crusader 
for peace —even if it’s peace at any price. 

But it does take courage to fight the in- 
sidious doctrines of those, inside and out- 
side of our Congress and the Parliaments of 
the West, whe think that the-easiest way 
to deal with your adversary is to appease 
him, 

One reason why John Foster Dulles has 
been able to see through the deceptive tactics 
of the Communists is that he has had a long 
experience in diplomacy—covering perhaps 
the longest span of any living American. 

The critics of the outgoing Secretary have 
been so preoccupied with one objective in 
the last 3 years—to force the resignation of 
Mr. Dulles—that they have discounted his 
consummate skill in dealing with the ever- 
changing wiles of the Communists. 

Thus, there has been no lack of confer- 
ences at high level with the Communists on 
almost every subject—from the question of 
suspending nuclear tests to the matter of 
“cultural” exchanges. Even the artificially 
stimulated campaign to secure the admission 
of American press correspondents to Red 
China resulted in Mr. Dulles making a con- 
cession, only to find, as he had suspected, 
that the Communists were not sincere. For 
they immediately insisted on a diplomatic 
package involving, in effect, the right to send 
a host of espionage agents into the United 
States as the price of admitting American 
newsmen to the Chinese mainland, 
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The critics have made much of the libera- 
tion policy advocated by Secretary Dulles. 
He never implied that America would use 
force to liberate Eastern Europe, but his op- 
ponents mischievously distorted his words 
in trying to imptte such a purpose to him. 
By upholding the cause of peaceful liberation 
as a goal, he has kept the fires of freedom 
burning in the hearts of the peoples of the 
captive states. 

Among those who so often have assailed 
Mr. Dulles for the phrase “massive retalia- 
tion" are many of the unwitting appeasers. 
They shortsightedly took his words to be an 
empty threat. They shuddered at a policy 
of resoluteness. Yet this is the only way to 
warn a potential enemy not to miscalculate 
our strength or our purpose. 

Today massive retaliation is the embodi- 
ment of the military power of the West. 
though there has lately been more frequent 
use of the phrase “deterrent power.” Ac- 
tually, peace rests today on the knowledge 
in Moscow that an atomic attack on any 
country now a member of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization will result in a mas- 
sive blow from our bombers based both over- 
seas and in this country. 

To John Foster Dulles belongs the accolade 
for haying effectively warned the men in the 
Kremlin of what America would do if they 
started any general attack. President Eisen- 
hower deserves the greatest credit for his 
unswerving support of these policies. 

The strength of our determination has 
been tested at Quemoy and in Lebanon and 
in Indochina and lately in the West Berlin 
crisis. At no time has there been any doubt 
that Mr. Dulles would recommend military 
action in our defense if he thought it neces- 
sary. He was chastised in the press for using 
the phrase “brink of war.” This has often 
been sarcastically referred to as brinkman- 
ship.” Yet it is this basic readiness to fight 
if necessary—to let your enemy know you 
are willing to risk war to avoid war—which is 
the essence of brinkmanship. 

It is to be regretted that in the 1930's we 
didn't let Hitler know that Britain and 
France and America would join in fighting 
him if he started a war. He was conyinced 
that, with the Soviet Union as an ally on his 
eastern flank, he could quickly finish off the 
western countries. It took a tremendous 
sacrifice of human beings to show the Nazis 
the error of their way. May no such demon- 
stration of error ever be necessary again. 

If a world war is averted in the next dec- 
ade, it will be because in the United States, 
irrespective of whether a Republican or & 
Democratic administration is in power, the 
principles that have been applied by John 
Foster Dulles in shaping America’s policies 
in world affairs have been faithfully followed 
by his successors. 


[Prom the State Journal, Lansing, Mich.] 
A Free WorLD Loss 


Announcement that ill health has forced 
John Foster Dulles to resign as Secretary 
of State has saddened America and its free 
world allies, 

The millions of people Mr. Dulles had 
served tirelessly and courageously during the 
six years he has headed this country's State 
Department had clung to a hope that re- 
covery from cancer would make it possible 
for him to represent the United States at 
forthcoming crucial Big Four meetings. 

That hope was dashed Tuesday when 
President Eisenhower sadly announced that 
the man who had stood faithfully by his 
side during years of global tension and 
crisis had resigned because illness had made 
it impossible for him to continue to carry 
the administrative burden of office and as- 
sist in making policy as well. 
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While some free world diplomats had dis- 
agreed with Mr. Dulles on some points of 
his approach to east-west problems, he was 
Widely admired for his firm support of the 
basic principles on which all who cherish 

om and desire an honorable and en- 
Peace are agreed. 

Disagreement on details òf policy were 
Put aside as western leaders expressed both 
regret at the loss of Mr. Dulles’ services in 
á crucial period of the cold war and sym- 
Pathy because of the personal tragedy which 

forced him to put aside duties to which 
he was so deeply deveted. 

Many jokes had been made about Mr. 
Dulles’ farftung travels but many of those 
Who spoke of them humorously recognized 
that his travels were in the interest of 

om and in quest of peace and therefore 
& part of the measure of his staunch sup- 
Port of these causes. 

Mr. Eisenhower, in announcing his Sec- 

Fetary of State's resignation, sald Mr. Dulles 
Continue to serve him as a fore Lic: 
consultant, — 

While the President will be able to find 
another to take over direction of the State 
a ent and carry out the basic poli- 

es which he and Mr, Dulles have shaped, 
15 will be able to find no one more devoted 
Ps America and the principles for which it 
tands, nor better able to speak for his 
Country in world councils, than John Foster 
Dulles has been through his years of un- 
tiring and devoted service. 


There Is Nothing Fair About “Fair Trade” 
Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 
Mr, 


ant DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
to permission granted I insert into 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
tine ng in the Atlanta (Ga.), Consti- 
Than on Thursday, January 15, 1959, 
t Sey editorial describes the so-called 
trade bill pending before the Con- 
1 at this time. 
Au hope all will read the views of the 
trates Constitution in opposition to fair 


Is Norra Fam ABOUT Fam TRADE 
Laws. 
8 old bugaboo of the consumer, resale 
trade tenance, better known as “fair 
Conn: is back in the news again. Before 
tive 58 had time to warm up, Representa- 
8 Bi Harris, of Arkansas, introduced 
for a national fair-trade law. 
far ax trade” has had a sordid history as 
concer legislation on the national level is 
®iipped d. The Miller-Tydings Act which 
1937 through the back door of Congress in 
as a rider on an appropriations bill, 
Which, ed Pandora’s box for the consumer 
The 5 as neper been completely shut since, 
Specifically exempted fair trade laws 
by the States from the antitrust laws. 
take Wever, the fair traders made one mis- 
onsi Most State laws included a so-called 
In fae clause, 

51 the Supreme Court ruled nonsigner 
violation are price-fixing by compulsion, a 
state of antitrust laws in regard to inter- 
prop qoenmerce. This decision knocked the 
tenon under the fair traders, but only 
Vened, ont: In 1952, when Congress con- 

one of the most powerful lobbies in 
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Washington was back at its old stand. It 
paid off in the passage of the McGuire bill, 
which amended the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act of 1914 to permit minimum resale 
price agreements between manufacturers and 
retailers and to extend the agreements to 
nonsigners. 

There are a number of legitimate objec- 
tions to fair trade laws. They are discrimina- 
tory. They unfairly gouge the consumer. 
They do not prevent unfair competition; 
rather they eliminate competition on the 
retail level, They legalize price-fixing, a pro- 
cedure abhorrent to the American public. 

Rather than pass another fair trade law, 
Congress had better busy itself in repealing 
such discriminatory legislation. 


Our Position in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana., Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I wish to call to your attention 
the following editorial appearing in a 
recent issue of the Evening Star. This 
is a report on the able speech made by 
Dr. T. Keith Glennan, Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, to the National Petroleum 
Association meeting in Cleveland: 

OUR POSITION IN SPACE 

The great problems and promises involved 
in our country’s effort to achieve leadership 
in space have been effectively outlined by 
Dr. T. Keith Glennan in the address he has 
just delivered to the National Petroleum 
Association meeting in Cleveland. Taken as 
a whole, the picture he has drawn is en- 
couraging, but he has been at pains to 
emphasize that our position in the field is 
still second to that of the Soviet Union in 
at least one important respect, 

Thus, speaking as head of our National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, Dr. 
Glennan has made clear that the Russians 
are substantially ahead of us at present in 
terms of being able to place heavy payloads 
in orbit—a superiority explained by “the fact 
that they began serious work in the ballistic 
missile field 6 or 8 years earlier than we did,” 
As a result, we have quite a lot of develop- 
mental labor cut out for us In trying to catch 
up with them in the power of our rocket 
propulsion, and they may therefore be the 
first to send a man on a successful round-trip 
orbital flight. 

But this does not mean that the United 
States has lost the race. Far from it, Ac- 
tually,.as Dr. Glennan has pointed out, our 
position in spatial fields other than rocket 
power is a good one. For example, “with 
respect to the acquisition of data obtained 
from sensors in our small but highly instru- 
mented payload packages, and the analysis 
and interpretation of that data, it seems 
clear that we have done as well as the Soviet 
scientists—indeed, in some areas, somewhat 
better,” Accordingly, in terms of techno- 
logical know-how, there is every reason for 
confidence that we can come abreast of the 
Russians, and eventually surpass them in the 
exploration of the universe around us. 

In any event, to that end, the NASA, 
wholly apart from the Pentagon’s Advanced 
Research Projects Agency, has prepared 
short-range and long-range programs dè- 
signed to make the United States second to 
none In space, These programs, besides be- 
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ing aimed at such objectives as placing an 
American in orbit some time in 1961, include 
the establishment of spatial laboratories, or- 
bital systems of weather forecasting and 
global communications, and unmanned and 
manned landings on the moon. Above all, 
they envision the production—for use with- 
in the next 4 years—of a single-chamber 
rocket booster engine that will provide be- 
tween 1 and 1.5 milion pounds of thrust. 

Given such an engine (a comparable but 
makeshift intermediate version is expected 
to be developed much earlier by the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency), our country will 
be equipped to do many spectacular things. 
In Dr. Glennan's words, we will be able, for 
instance, “to propel a payload weighing more 
than 18 tons into a satellite orbit. Or we 
can land as much as two tons on the moon 
Intact. Furthermore, by arranging four of 
these engines in a cluster, we can raise our 
orbital payload to 75 tons, or place up to 8 
tons in a soft landing on the moon.“ And 
the exploration of places like Mars and 
Venus will then become anything but fan- 
tastic. 

This is a prospect that ret 
much for itself. Within a ipy PT 
Tew years, the United States will be moving 
out into space in ways and to distahces 
which only recently were regarded as incon- 
ceivable. Russia will be doing the same 
thing, of course, and probably one or two 
other countries as well. But we need not 
fear losing the race if we act with vigor and 
dispatch in meeting the challenges it poses. 


Foreign Military Aid—Dovbts of Its 
Combat Effectiveness Reflected in 
Congressional Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OP NEW your 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
include in the Recorp an article by Han- 
son W. Baldwin, which appeared in the 
New York Times recently, r 

The article deals with the question of 
foreign military aid, and I urge all my 
colleagues to read it carefully: 

Torsion Mir rranvr Am- Dovnrs or ITS COMBAT 
EFFECTIVENESS REFLECTED IN CONGRESSIONAL 
Drnarz 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The continuing debate on foreign military 
aid, now resumed after the congressional 
recess, has become a recurring phenomenon 
of each legislative session. 

The debate reflects far more than a 
thwarted longing for the dear dead days 
beyond recall when isolationism and a Fort- 
ress America” strategy were viable political- 
economic-military concepts, Nostalgia and 
a human desire to get away from the world’s 
problems are inherent in the perennial 
foreign aid debate, but there are other more 
important factors. 

One is a feeling, fostered by the origin of 


the foreign aid programs, that there should 


be some finite end in sight to a program of 
overseas aid. When foreign aid was started 
Congress and public opinion believed that 
the aid was temporary, to help fill the vacu- 
ums of power left by World War II. But it 
has assumed a permanent character over the 
years and the pressure of high taxation 
prompts an annual reexamination of the 
program, 


* 
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Another factor that has provoked increas- 
ingly intensive analysis of foreign military 
aid by Congress is the lack of adequate 
mechanisms in the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment for continuous critical review of 
the program’s combat effectiveness. 

An ad hoc committee to study foreign mil- 
itary aid, headed by William H. Draper, Jr.. 
is now undertaking such a review in behalf 
of the President, but such judgments should 
be continuously available, in the opinion of 
Congress. 

There are, also, some serious military res- 
ervations in the Pentagon. These apply 
not to the principle of collective security, of 
overseas allies, nor of foreign aid, but to 
some of the methods and practices that haye 
characterized the program, 

The old shibboleth, so often used to sell 
the program, that a dollar spent overseas to 
train and equip allies buys much more 
combat effectiveness than a dollar spent on 
U.S. forces is particularly resented by some 
officers in the Pentagon. It is certainly open 
to serious challenge. 


The basis for this easy generalism is, of - 


course, that foreign soldiers and equipment 
are cheaper, that the Nation can get more 
divisions, more bang for a buck. But 
omitted from this inaccurate formula is the 
factor of comparative quality. Too often no 
detailed analysis, country by country, is ap- 
plied as a qualifying factor. 

There are other factors in certain coun- 
tries that, in the opinion of some qualified 
military men, have seriously reduced, in 
those countries, the value of the foreign 
military-nid program. Too often military 
aid has been used as a political prop, or for 
nationalistic prestige purposes, as in Iraq. 
It would be hard to prove that the money 
spent for military ald to Iraq has served any 
really useful purpose. 

Too often the United States attempts to 
build in small, undeveloped countries armies 
after its own image, with all the informal 
trappings that go with a major industrial- 
ized state. And too often, when dealing 
with its largest allics, the Nation has been 
reluctant, or slow, to furnish them the arms 
that have for them major political and mill- 
tary significance today—nuclear weapons 
and missiles, 

CHANGES ADVOCATED 


Many military observers believe that there 
should be some important changes in the 
Nation's objectives and methods in some 
countries. In many of the smaller countries 
the original objective of military aid has 
been completely altered with the years. In 
small countries, like Thailand, there are 
really only two valid goals for any military- 
ald program; an internal security force pow~ 
erful enough to prevent any Communist 
coup or conquest by subversion and a small 
trigger force, ready to fire the first shots 
against external aggression. 

Both of these forces should also have the 
capability of organizing, leading and devel- 
oping, with this country's help, a major in- 
digenous guerrilla effort in case of invasion. 
The kind of armed force needed and the type 
of warfare to be waged would obviously vary 
with the terrain, climate, people, and other 
conditions. 

But the sort of defense that the Tibetans 
have employed against the Chinese Commu- 
nists offers far more hope in terms of combat 
effectiveness for each dollar spent than a 
show army of tanks and jet planes that would 
always be outnumbered and that the smaller 
nations could never properly employ. 

In the case of our larger allies—France, 
the United Kingdom, Italy, West Germany, 
and so on—the problem differs materially. 
Despite the political and military dangers of 
a greater dispersal of nuclear arms, it is clear 
that such a on will take place, no 
matter what the United States does. 

These nations have acquired or will ac- 
quire nuclear weapons and missiles, but with 
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this country's help they can become nuclear- 
missile powers of importance far more 
rapidly and at less cost than if they must 
depend upon their own resources. This af- 
firmative policy, fortunately, has been en- 
dorsed, but practically it has been imple- 
mented far too slowly. 

These factors, plus individual mistakes and 
inefficiencies, are some of the problems that 
underlie the congressional debate on foreign 
aid. They deserve continuing critical exam- 
ination, not only by Congress, but also by 
the executive branch of Government. 


Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial appearing in the Arkansas Gazette 
on Monday, January 12,1959. That ex- 
cellent newspaper carefully recognizes 
and chronicles the danger inherent in 
the so-called fair-trade bill, H.R, 1253, 
now pending in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

I hope all will read this excellent edi- 
torial and will be aware of the dangers 
not only to the consuming public but to 
Ce Bnet businessman inherent in H.R. 
1253: 


Fam TRADE 


One of the first legislative presents offered 
to voters who thought they were electing a 
more liberalized Democratic Congress is a 
Federal fair trade proposal. 

This measure was introduced on the first 
day of the new Congress by Representative 
Oren Harris of Arkansas. Because Mr. HAR- 
nis has been elevated to the chairmanship of 
the governing House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee through the workings 
of the seniority system, the apprehensive 
consumer can be assured that this piece of 
arbitrary price-fixing legislation will get fav- 
orable treatment in committee. 

The Harris bill is an attempt to write 
around court decisions invalidating similar 
State laws, the most extreme of which 
sought to bind every tradesman in a State 
to a price-fixing agreement which might 
have been signed by only a single retailer. 

One of the returrent mysteries of Ameri- 
can economic life is the fact that where 
price (and wage) ceilings are widely regard- 
ed as unthinkable even in times of near-war, 
there is no comparable outcry against the 
imposing of price floors, except, as we have 
seen, in the courts. 

This is in part because there is no con- 
sumers’ lobby in Washington. There are 
manufacturers’ lobbies and retailers’ lobbies 
but no consumers’ lobby, unless one is naive 
enough to believe that Congress itself is 
supposed to act in that capacity at least part 
of the time. 

The consumer’s only chance lies in his 
ability to cut through the fog of extraneous 
issues every 2 years to get at some of the 
men in Congress who have done him wrong. 

If the majority in the House is wise it will 
reflect that the protest vote heard last No- 
vember 4 was in large measure a rebellion 
against the cost-of-living squeeze. 

The 86th Congress was not elected, we are 
certain, in order to settle a burden of high 
fixed prices around the shoulders of the 
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presumed end beneficiary of the American 
economic system. Not, that is, if the pur- 
pose of the American enterprise system is 
the free and full movement of goods. 


Desegregation and the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important of the recently pub- 
lished books in the United States dealing 
with a problem vital to the Nation is 
“Desegregation and the Law,” by Albert 
P. Blaustein and Clarence C. Ferguson, 
Jr. It was published late last year by 
the Rutgers University Press. 

As Adlai Stevenson wrote to the au- 
thors, “You have made an important 
contribution to this field which is so im- 
portant and so urgent.” 

The most comprehensive review of this 
book, setting forth its scope and impor- 
tance, is the review by the outstanding 
lawyer, Nathaniel Phillips. A portion of 
this review, which appeared in the Jan- 
uary-March issue of the New York Coun- 
ty Lawyers’ Bar Bulletin, follows: 

AVOIDANCE, EVASION, AND DELAY 


(Review of Desegregation and the Law,” by 
Albert P. Blaustein and Clarence Clyde 
Ferguson, Jr. The Rutgers University 
Press, 1957. $3.50.) 

The drama of the struggle for integration 
and the dread accompaniments of the efforts 
toward desegregation are brilliantly and 
frighteningly set forth in a notable work, 
“Desegregation and the Law; the Meaning 
and Effect of the School ation 
Cases.” The authors, Albert P. Blaustein 
and Clarence Clyde Ferguson, Jr., are mem- 
bers of the faculty of Rutgers University Law 
School. 

In the first sentence of the book, and with 
fine simplicity, they have expressed the aim 
of their work. “Here is the story of a case 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. And the purpose of this book ls to 
explain the background, significance, and 
future of that case.” They have told the 
story admirably. 

They refer to Brown v. Board of Education 
as the most important legal decision of the 
20th century. They go on to say it may 
well have been the most important legal de- 
cision ever rendered by an American court. 
This reviewer agrees, while remaining fully 
mindful of Marbury v. Madison, McCulloch 
v. Maryland, Gibbons v. Ogden, and Dred 
Scott. 

The authors have presented a balanced 
work, authoritative, capably indexed, and 
fully but not overwhelmingly annotated. 
The book is more than a mere study of legal 
phases of desegregation. It is a lucid and 
very readable approach to a survey of a most 
complex admixture of legal, economic, 
sociological factors. It is a fine recital of 
the legal history that precede Brown v. 
Board of Education. In fact, the authors ad- 
mit that in considering the Brown case, the 
Supreme Court might have agreed with John 
W. Davis as principal advocate for the South 
that after 50 years of failure to declare sepa- 
rate but equal invalid, it was too late to raise 
the argument anew in 1954. But the authors 
show that in no case since Plessy did the Su- 
preme Court reach the specific determination 
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of whether a racial classification was uncon- 
Stitutional per se. The nine men in 1954 
met the specific question head on. 

Said the Court in the Brown case, “Did 
Separation itself result in an inequality 
which deprived Negroes of their personal 
and present rights as guaranteed by the 
equal protection clause?” 

. s > s — 


Blaustein and Ferguson have done 80 
Well that it is difficult to single out any 
chapter for special mention. But the 
Section entitled “Avoidance, Evasion and 
Delay” that deals with the obstructive 
Measures against the implementation and 
enforcement of Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion is of timeliest interest and gives an 
admirable picture of the general merit 
Of the book. Though written before the 

uraging happenings in Little Rock, 
the authors In this chapter showed their 
awareness of the obstacles that would 
be put forth to block integration. Those 
Measures fall into four categories: (1) 

Interposition and Nullification” (the theo- 
retical basis of the States rights philoso- 
Phy), (2) “Disqualifying Potential Liti- 
gants.” (The lower Federal courts, charged 
by the Supreme Court with the responsi- 
bility for implementation, are powerless to 
Act unless a segregation suit is in litigation 
before them. Litigation is expensive, and 
80 the task of instituting litigation fell by 
default to the NAACP. Therefore, a con- 
Siderable part of the southern legal strategy 

been to prevent the NAACP from 
Operating in the Deep South. States at- 
have sought to enjoin the associa- 
tion from any activities within the State 
until it registers as a foreign corporation. 
© association has refused to register and 
it has been enjoined in several States. Some 
States have enacted legislation prohibiting 
the employment of any NAACP member 
a State agency. Mississippi has a third 
approach, making it a crime for an organi- 
Zation to institute desegregation proceeding 
in the State courts.) 

A third category is “Separation, But Not 
by Race,” an attempt to find some method 
Of classifying the grounds for admission to 
School, ostensibly devoid of racial overtones, 
Which will nevertheless result in the con- 
tinued separation of the races in the south- 
225 school systems. Some States set up a 
5 ctor based upon scholastic achievement, 

thers “health and moral factors,” “apti- 

e" of the child and “availability ot trans- 
th tion.” The authors do not deny that 
ese plans are constitutionally valid—if 
are enforced without regard to race or 
Color, A Federal district judge in Virginia, 
however, Saw through the program and de- 
a plan unconstitutional because in 
actuality the pupil assignments had been 
e on a racial basis. A fourth device is 
a Private-public schools.” Virginia would 
Doolish all public schools threatened with 
priendentlon and provide tuition grants in 
e Schools, Georgia would close all 
ue schools and lease the public school 
ties to private persons who would be 
It ts ed to on segregated education. 
and the belief of the authors that these 
schemes that would maintain 
on Segregation will ultimately be found 
Unconstitutional. 
to wie, authors have made no prophecies as 
be k t would occur if Negro pupils should 
ap nats school by force, because 
pe Fe ae ey could not haye conjured 
tion and the Law" does give one 
nog be ung that resort to armed action will 
$ the instrumentality for the enforce- 
The ot Brown v. The Board of Education, 
Orderly processes of the courts will win 
hott acceptance by the public, the 
eads and forces of lawlessnéss will be 
ly discouraged, and desegregation 
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will be accomplished “with all deliberate 
NATHANIEL PHILLIPS, 

Mr. Speaker, other legal scholars writ- 
ing in leading professional journals have 
also praised this important contribution 
to the solution of the desegregation 
problem. Typical is this review excerpt 
from the University of Maryland Law 
Review: ` 

With candor, confidence and restraint the 
authors, both of whom are law teachers and 
one of whom is a Negro, have combined 
simple constitutional history with shrewd 
legal analysis to produce what surely must 
be at once the most readable and the most 
thorough book on the subject. But first 
of all, this is a careful book: carefully 
thought out, carefully written, carefully 
balanced, carefully complete. That is re- 
flected in the development of the authors’ 
principal argumentative thesis: that the 
Brown decision was not a brazen piece of 
judicial legislation utterly defiant of 60 
years of established legal precedent, but 
rather “was a logical extension of the 
standards which had been created“ (p. 127) 
by the Supreme Court in striking down ra- 
cial discrimination in the graduate school 
cases [Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U.S. 629 (1950) 
and McLaurin v. Board of Regents, 339 U.S. 
637 (1950)]. It is thelr position that the 
tests adopted in those cases left little room 
for any continued vigor of the “separate but 
equal” doctrine of Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 
U.S. 537 (1896). Did the Supreme Court go 
that far? The authors think so. With ad- 
mirable precision they determine that the 
words of the Chief Justice— “...in the 
field of public education the doctrine of 
‘separate but equal’ has no place. Sepa- 
rate educational facilities are inherently un- 
equal. —mean “that all classification- by 
race is unconstitutional per se, and that 
segregation in public education is thus 
merely an example of such invalidity” (p. 
140). 

For anyone who seriously wants to 
understand the legal complex surrounding 
what have come to be known as the segrega- 
tion cases, this book is required reading. 
For anyone who simply likes to read an 
interesting book with a legal topic, this item 
is a real find. 

Rocer D. REDDEN. 


Mr. Speaker, other law reviews have 
been complimentary. The Northwestern 
Law Review praised the book as having 
“ably recounted” the law involved in the 
desegregation problem. The review 
states that the complete story is told “in 
a useful way” and that it “clearly identi- 
fies the three central puzzles which un- 
derlie the school segregation cases.” 

The Boston University Law Review 
writes as follows: 

The reviewer thoroughly enjoyed reading 
Desegregation and the Law. He could not 
help but recall the words of Chambers re- 
garding books: “A good book, in the lan- 
guage of the book-sellers, is a saleable one; 
in that of the curious, a scarce one; in that 
of men of sense, a useful and instructive 
one.” Professors Blaustein and Ferguson 
have afforded us a useful and instructive 


` book. 


And former Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., writing in the Harvard Law 
Review, had this to say: 

While the authors do not attempt to pre- 
dict the ultimate answers to the questions 
raised by these quoted phrases, they make the 
valid point that an analysis of the Brown 
case is the starting point for a search for 
the answers. And their analysis of the Brown 
case is a competent one. 
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The book rightly points out that, for the 
future, equal to or greater in importance 
than the broad sweep of the Supreme Court 
decisions declaring unconstitutional all 
State- im raclal discrimination is the 
method of implementing the Court's decision 
concerning the public schools. 


Legal scholars are not the only ones 
who have praised this book. The follow- 
ing is taken from the Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History: 

This book seeks to describe, with a mini- 
mum of technical jargon, how the five segre- 
gation cases came up, the strategy of counsel 
on both sides, the principal precedents that 
related to the problem at hand, and the line 
of reasoning followed by the Court in reach- 
ing its ultimate conclusion. In a sense, this 
book may be read as an exhaustive analysis 
of every important aspect of one important 
piece of litigation. Wholly apart from the 
intrinsic importance of the problem which is 
the main subject of this book, it is worth re- 
marking that we need more such studies of 
important decisions of the Court. That is to 
say, we must get beyond the familiar pat- 
terns of analysis of appellate court opinions 
to examine a case in the context of all the 
factors that determined its contours. 


The statement on this book which ap- 
peared in the Phi Beta Kappa magazine, 
the Key, says: 

This careful, accurate study traces the 
steps leading to the recent desegregation 
rulings of the Supreme Court and discusses. 
the subsequent impact of the rulings. The 
clarity of the analysis and the straight- 
forward style makes the yolume particularly 
useful to nonspecialists. 


In the more popular publications, the 
Saturday Review had this to say about 
the volume: 

Now, in “ tion and the law,” the 
two Rutgers University Law School profes- 
sors who are that book's authors have traced 
with meticulous care the reasoning and the 
steps leading up to the momentous deci- 
sions of 1954 and 1955. By this means they 
have brought one of the most controversial 
issues of the decade into clearer perspective 
and they have thrown light upon the charac- 
ter, the operation, and the importance of our 
Federal court system. 


This is supplemented by the observa- 
tions in such newspapers as the Wash- 
ington Post, which called the book “a 
sensible primer clearly written.” 

Nor have the publications of the 
South—though they disagree with the 
decisions—failed to praise the book. 

The Pulitzer Prize- Arkansas 
Gazette, Little Rock, Ark., made these 
comments: 

The excellent study is a must for any 
practicing attorney. It is within the com- 
prehension of the average high school grad- 
uate. 

The authors urge the point that “with all 
deliberate speed,” as suggested by the Court, 
has a specific meaning, as indicated by its 
use in an earlier case involving money to be 
paid by a State. In that instance, ‘with all 
deliberate speed“ meant as soon as, in the 
regular course of affairs, the State's legis- 
lature could take the action necessary to 
appropriate the sum. In the school case, 
the authors say, “with all deliberate speed” 
does not rest on the majority sympathies of 
a local community; it has regard only to 
such questions as facilities, faculties, school 
districts, 


Another southern newspaper, the 
Chronicle, in Houston, Tex., uses these 
words in writing about the book: 
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The burning Issue of our day is sogrega- 
tion and most people regard the subject 
either with consclence or custom directing 
their opinions. This book, written by two 
lawyers, breaks away from the individual 
problems which set conscience and from the 
social order which directs custom. 
Taking for granted that heated contro- 
versy, journalistic writing and even objec- 
tive analysis merely publicize the issue, the 
authors delve into the judicial aspects of 
segregation and its solution. 

Feelings and emotions are beside the case; 
cold facts and a special study of the Con- 
stitution and its final interpretation here 
determine the righteousness of the outcome, 

One chapter, “The Color-Blind Constitu- 
tion,” makes clear to the layman the legal 
foundation upon which our social order 
must rest. Facts are presented without ar- 
gumentation, in easy style, unencumbered 
with legal terminology, 

This book should prove enlightening to 
the serious reader who desires to act with- 
out fear of selfish motivation. 

The competency of the authors is beyond 
question. Both are professors of law at 
Rutgers University. Both have had legal 
assignments for our Government. 


And the Mississippi Law Journal 
characterizes the volume “as both wel- 
come and valuable as a dispassionate 
and unemotional study of the Supreme 
Court decisions.” 


Poison in Your Water—No. 62 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23,1959 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the ConcressIonaL Recorp an article ap- 
pearing in the Newark (NJ.) Star- 
Ledger on July 31, 1958, entitled “Pol- 
luted River Diverts Five Towns to 
Wanaque.” 

The article follows: 
t PoLLUTED RIVER Diverts Five Towns TO 
WANAQUE 
(By Peter Kurzman) 

The Passaic River of Paterson was 80 
polluted yesterday that the Passaic Valley 
Water Commission switched to Wanaque Res- 
ervoir to provide water for its 400,000 cus- 
tomers, J 

The commission reported river water reach- 
ing its Little Falls filtering plant was devoid 
of oxygen, causing the death of hundreds of 
fish and, in turn, causing a stench which 
spread over parts of Passaic, Essex, and Morris 
Counties. 

The pollution was traced to waste from 
three mills of the Whippany Paper Board 
Co. of Whippany. 

The commission ordered the largest mill 
shut down immediately and scheduled a con- 
ference last night with company officials, 

Richard Bonyun, commission general su- 
perintendent, said pollution had been get- 

ting worse for several weeks, causing hourly 
checks to be made at the filtering units of 
intake from the river. 

Finally it became necessary to draw the 
entire 70 million gallons from the Wanaque 
Reservoir for consumers in Paterson, Passaic, 
Clifton, Nutley, and Harrison. 

Bonyun said no customers received impure 
water at any time. The strong odor of hydro- 
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gen sulfide alarmed many residents and led 
to a flood of inquiries to authorities. 

Garret Westervelt, Passaic County con- 
servation officer, said the river has been low 
during the past weeks and waste from the 
mills flied bordering swamps and eddies in 
Essex and Morris Counties. 

High humidity and Monday night’s heavy 
Train fushed the pollution into the main river 
stream, he said. 

Reports of the number of dead fish ran into 
the thousands and many were seen coming 
to the surface gasping for air. 

Earlier this year the commission obtained 
an injunction against the paper company 
which orders the erection of more waste 
treatment facilities by June 1959, 

The company reportedly has begun meet- 
ing these terms and has allocated $500,000 
for the projects. 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few subjects, if any, about which there 
has been longer and greater disagree- 
ment in our country than our China 
policy. The impression has been created 
that the issue of what to do and what 
not to do about Red China is hopelessly 
complicated, beclouded with emotion, 
and stubbornly unrealistic. Actually the 
facts are very clear. The question while 
exceedingly difficult is not complicated 
in terms of the principles involved. And 
the policy this administraton has fol- 
lowed of not granting official recognition 
to the Peiping regime as the bona fide 
representative of the Chinese people, and 
nonadmission of it to the United Nations, 
is completely hardheaded and realistic. 

The American who knows most about 
the Chinese Communist from firsthand 
experience is Hon. Walter S. Robertson, 
Assistant Secretary of State for the Far 
East for the last 6 years. Mr. Robert- 
son was General Marshall's right-hand 
man in China in 1945 and 1946, in the 
futile effort to get a workable truce be- 
tween the government of China and the 
insurgent Communist regime. As often 
as each of four cease-fires had served 
its purpose for the Communists they 
broke it. They were then, as they have 
been in our own long negotiations with 
them the last 3 years at Geneva and 
Warsaw, “irreconcilable’—to use Gen- 
eral Marshall’s word. 

Mr. Robertson has spent more hours 
in personal discussion with Mao Tse- 
tung, Chou En-lai, and their associates 
than any other non-Russian white man, 
unless it be a Russian. He knows them 
and the facts about them, not rumors, 
guesses, and propaganda. Recently he 
gave an address in Canada which sets 
forth clearly what our China policy has 
been and is now—and why prudence, 
honor, and intelligent concern for our 
own future require that the policy be 
continued resolutely, 
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It gives me great pleasure to include 
this splendid address. It will dispel 
much of the fog for all who will read it. 

U.S. CHINA POLICY 


(Text of address by Assistant Secretary Of 
State Walter S. Robertson before Canadian 
Club, Ottawa, Canada, March 13, 1959) 


I deeply appreciate the honor of being 
your guest today and of having the oppor- 
tunity of discussing with this representative 
group of Canadians a problem of grave con- 
cern of to the future of our two countries. 

It has become a commonplace in making 
speeches to each other to say that Canadians 
and Americans share a common heritage. It 
is a commonplace because it expresses an ob- 
vious truth. We do Indecd share a common 
heritage which, in the final analysis, we 
would both agree far transcends in import- 
ance any of the problems which arise from 
time to time to vex our neighborly relations. 
We are indeed the inheritors of perso: 
liberties, without which all of our material 
blessings would count for naught—liberties 
which we take for granted as we do the stars. 
but which are now denied, and always have 
been denied, to the overwhelming majority 
of the peoples of the world. ý 

In the seeming security of our daily rou- 
tine lives it is difficult to realize that our 
world is in a state of crisis, that we are in- 
ded engaged in a global struggle for the sur- 
vival of a free civilization, The Far East is 
a strategic and critical area in this struggle. 
It is a vast area: 13 countries, 900 millions 
of people, approximately one-third of the 
world’s population. It includes: Japan, 
Korea, China, the Philippines, Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, Burma, Thailand, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya, Australia, and New Zealand; 
11 Asian countries and two Anglo-Saxon 
countries in an Asian setting. 

The 11 Asian countries comprise a region 
of great diversity, divided by sharp differ- 
ences in tradition, religion culture, and cir- 
cimustances. The economies range from the 


‘great industrial, mercantile compiex of 


Japan to the primitive economies of South- 
east Asia. Eight out of the 11 of these 
countries have achieved their independence 
since 1945. 

Taken as a whole, the area is one of great 
potential wealth in both human and nat 
resources, but, with few exceptions, suffering 
from mass poverty and ignorance, economic 
and political instabllity, shortage of invest- 
ment capital, shortage of technicians of all 
kinds, shortage of educational facilities, deep 
resentments of western colonialism, deep 
suspicions of the white man and fears of a 
new explotation. It is an area seething with 
& new spirit of nationalism, social unrest 
and rising aspirations for a place in the sun 
and a better life for its poverty-stricken 
millions. And interrelated with and overrid- 
ing all of its problems are the aggressions, 
infiltrations, and subversions of the interna- 
tional Communists. 

Now it is the policy of the United States 
to meet this pervasive threat by helping to 
build up the military, political, and economic 
strength of our Far Eastern allies and friends 
as rapidly as possible. This is the sole pur- 
pose of our mutual security programs in 
these countries. 

Yet the governments of all of these free 
countries without exception have a gnawing 
fear of the growing power and threat of Red 
China. And because Red China is a major 
threat to their new found independence, 
and therefore a major threat to the security 
of the free world, it is essential that China 
policy be coldly realistic and one that best 
serves free world security interests and 
objectives. 

I need not remind you that U.S. China pol- 
icy has been a subject of bitter controversy- 
It has disrupted friendships, has lent itself 
to name-calling, to the questioning of mo- 
tives, and in some tragic instances to the 
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Questioning of loyalty itself. But strange 
as it may seem, U.S, China policy has prob- 
ably enjoyed a larger measure of bipartisan 
Support in the United States than any other 
major policy of our Government. 

Since 1950, the difference in basic Chinn 
Policy between former President Truman and 
President Eisenhower is the difference be- 
tween tweedie-dum and tweedle-cee. 

In early 1950, following the Communist 
takeover of the mainland in December 1949 
and about the time of British recognition, 
President Truman yetoed the recommenda- 
tion made to him that we recognize Red 
China. The Republican attack on the Dem- 
Ocrats in the 1952 election campaign was not 
on basic China policy as it then was, but 
rather on what was alleged to have been the 
Vacillations and blunders which had helped 
to create the Frankenstein monster of Red 
China and enhance its menace to the free 
World. In 1956, an election year, a Demo- 
cratic-sponsored resolution, reaffirming sup- 
Port of the Republic of China and opposing 
the seating of Red China in the United Na- 
tlons, passed the House by a vote of 391 
to 0, and of 86 to 0 in the Senate. Not a 
Single Congressman or Senator of either party 
Was willing to vote against this resolution. 
This is a phenomenon unprecedented in 
American political history, When the parties 
later assembled for their national conven- 
tions they adopted almost identical planks 
in support. of this policy. In the recent 
Talwan crisis, Mr. Truman was among the 

to come out in strong support of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's position. To repeat, the 
differences of opinion about China policy do 
not represent differences between political 
Parties but rather differences between indi- 
Viduals, irrespective of party lines. 

Herbert Feis called his book on the sub- 

ject "The Chins Tangle.” It is a good name. 
controversy is Indeed a tangle, a tangle 

Of truths, untruths, and half-truths. It is 
entangied by Communist propaganda and 
distortions. ‘The Communists will always see 
to it that this is so. It is entangled by 
the unwitting acceptance by many highly 
respected and intelligent Americans of the 
Subtle propaganda and misinformation to 
Which they are subjected. It is entangled 
Our early failures to recognize the origin, 
nature, direction, and control of the Com- 
dy nin revolution in China. It is entangled 
y the corruption and ineptness which 
existed in certain elements of the Kuoming- 
F. but which was exploited so as ta make 

é appear that all Chinese Government lead- 
85 were corrupt and inept. And finally, it 
entangled by honest differences of opinion 
kerong the objective and well-informed; dif- 
anes of opinion which, thank God, have 

Ways existed and always will exist concern- 

8 public questions in the kind of free 

lety we are struggling to preserve in the 
World today. 

Pts despite the tangle, and however, com- 
Date it might be tn implementation, our 
80 is simple to state. On the one hand. 

T Policy is to face up to the realities of 
1 ese Communist objectives, opposing the 
Hi er spread of Chinese Communist influ- 
Dein, and power. On the other hand, as a 
to poem means to this end, our policy is 
hon cep alive, support, and strengthen, a 
orep o mmunist Chinese Government, firmly 
oat to the free world, as a foll and a 
and enge to the fanatical, aggressive, hostile, 

threatening International Communist 
icated of Peiping, an implacable enemy ded- 
iene to the destruction of all the founda- 

It upon which a free society rests. 
to 8 often charged that our policy is tied 
Kal. © political fortunes of one man: Chiang 

Shek, This is a reductio ad absurdum. 
Ally. It in fact a time-tested friend and 
er an ne Das never broken his word to us 
Hardo agreement with us. Following Pearl 
were n 1941, all of the Western Powers 

Soon swept from the western Pacific, 
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We were swept about as far as we could 
be swept this side of the South Pole—Mel- 
bourne, Australia. When the Japanese had 
Chiang bottled up in Chungking, having 
occupied all of his ports of entry and large 
sections of his country, and with no ally 
within thousands of miles, they made him 
a princely offer to sell out to them. He 
refused. fighting on against overwhelming 
odds. This Tefusal saved thousands of Allied 
lives. Had he sold out, there would have 
been released from 1% to 2 million addi- 
tional Japanese troops to oppose our advance 
from the south. j 

He refused to sell out to the Russians. 
After the Russians had occupied Man- 
churia—that great prize which they received 
for 5 days of nominal participation in the 
Pacific war, and, Incidentally, the most stra- 
tegic base in all of Asia for carrying out 
their objectives of communizing Asia—they 
invited Chiang to come into their economic 
orbit, saying that they would settle his Com- 
munist problem for him. He rejected this 
offer, and they retaliated by refusing to allow 
the United States to transport troops of the 
Nationalist Government into Manchuria to 
take over territory in accordance with sol- 
emn agreements to which the Soviets were a 
party. Instead, the Soviets turned over vast 


‘areas and Japanese arms and equipment to 


the Chinese Communists. This despite the 
fact that on August 14, 1945, the day the 
Japanese surrendered, the Soviets had signed 
a treaty with the Republic of China ac- 
knowledging its sovereignty over Manchuria 
and pledging all moral, material, and mili- 
tary support to that Government. And fi- 
nally, Chiang has repeatedly refused to sell 
out to Peiping, which constantly plies him 
with lavish offers. 

Be all this as it may, if Chiang should die 
tonight, the validity of our policy would in 
no way be affected. Today, as in the past, 
there are only two choices avnilable to us: 
the anti-Communist Republic of China, our 
friend, or the international Communist re- 
gime of Peiping, a deadly encmy dedicated 
to our destruction. 

In Chungking back in 1945, some of my 
friends and associates thought that the 
Democratic League offered a. third force 
which we should cultivate and support. It 
was later recognized as a Communist front 
organization designed to ensnare the middie- 
of-the-road intellectuals. 

Our opposition to the Red regime Is not, 
as you are often told, based upon the dis- 
approval of an ideology or an economic sys- 
tem, much as we abhor both. We recognize 
many totalitarian regimes with varying eco- 
nomic systems and we have not refused to 
sit down with them in the world forum of 
the United Nations. Nor is our policy, as 
sometimes charged, based upon an emotional 
reaction to the Korean war. Our policy is 
a coldly realistic one, based upon three major 
considerations, all directly related to the 
overall collective security of the free world. 

The first of these considerations is the 
security interest of the United States. It 
is often forgotten or ignored that the rec- 
ognition of Red China would, as a practical 
matter, mean the liquidation of the Repub- 
lic of China with all that would mean to 
our strategic, psychological, and moral posi- 
tion in our opposition to Communist expan- 
sion in the Far East. Taiwan is a vital link 
in our island chain of defenses in the Pa- 
cific all now covered by bilateral defense 
treaties. The Chinese military forces on 
Tsiwan of some 600,000 are an important 
factor in the military balance of power in 
the Pacific, and a continuing deterrent to 
the renewal of Communist aggression in 
Korea or elsewhere in Asia. If Taiwan 
should be given over to the Communists, 
Japan, the Philippines, and all of southeast 
Asia would be seriously threatened. 

The second basic consideration is our in- 
terest in helping other Asian nations main- 
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tain their national Independence. Our bi- 
lateral and multilateral defense treaties, as 
well as our mutual security programs, are 
designed to this end. If the United States 
were to abandon its commitments to the Re- 
public of China in order to appease the 
threatening Red Chinese, no country in 
Asia could feel that it could longer rely 
upon the protection of the United States 
against the Communist threat. These com- 
paratively weak nations would have no al- 
ternative but to come to terms—the best 
they could get—with the Peiping colossus. 
Not only could we then expect a rapid ex- 
pansion of communism throughout Asia but 
the moral position of the United States upon 
which we must rely for much of our strength 
throughout the world would suffer irrepara- 
ble damage. 

The third major consideration is the long- 
range interests and future orientation of the 
Chinese people themselves. The anti- 
Communist government of the Republic of 
China is a symbol of Chinese opposition to 
communism—the only rallying point in the 
world for non-Communist Chinese—the only 
Chinese alternate focus of loyalty for mil- 
Mons of Chinese on the mainland, on Taiwan 
and throughout southeast Asia. If the Re- 
public of China should be liquidated, it 
would extinguish a beacon of hope for mill- 
lions of mainland Chinese. Taiwan's 10 
million would be delivered to the slavery of 
the mainland, and the 12 million overseas 
Chinese would automatically become in- 
creasingly dangerous cells of infiltration and 
subversion in the countries where they re- 
side. 

Let no one say that representation is being 
denied to 600 million mainland Chinese. 
The fanatical Marxists of Peiping come no 
closer to representing the will and aspira- 
tions of the Chinese people than the puppet 
regime of Budapest comes to representing 
the will and aspirations of the Hungarian 
people or William Z. Foster comes to repre- 
senting the will and aspirations of the Amer- 
ican people, They have given indisputable 
evidence that they are part and parcel of the 
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conspiracy to communize the world. 

Back in the 1940's when the Chinese Com- 
munists were being reported by some observ- 
ers as not being real Communists but rather 
the leaders of a democratic revolution for 
agrarian reform, Mao Tse-tung was writing 
of himself, “I am a Marxist dedicated to 
communizing China and the world under the 
leadership of Moscow.” All of his subse- 
quent ections have borne out his dedication 
to that goal. Pelping has demonstrated its 
unity with Moscow by faithfully following 
the labyrinthine twisting and turnings of 
Moscow's ideological line on bloc and world 
affairs. When there were rumblings of re- 


volt in Eastern Europe, Mao sent Chou En- 


lai to rally the wavering satellites into unity 
“under the leadership of Moscow.“ In No- 
vember 1957, when Mao visited Moscow he 
spoke to the students, including many Chi- 
nese, of Moscow University: “In the asso- 
ciation of Socialist states,” he sald there 
must be a leader and that leader is Moscow.” 
Despite the price it had to pay in Asian 
opinion, Peiping proclaimed vigorous ap- 
proval of Moscow's bloody suppression of the 
Hungarian revolt. It publicly applauded the 
execution of Nagy. Mao's bitter denuncia- 
tion of Tito was not because Tito was not a 
Communist but rather because he dared to 
challenge the leadership of Moscow. Most 
recently, at the 2lst Congress of the Soviet 
Union in Moscow, Chou En-lal addressed the 
Communists in these words: “The most 
sacred international duty of Communists in 
all countries at any time is to strengthen the 
unity of the countries in the socialist camp 
headed by the Soviet Union.” Chou En-lat 
said to me one day in Chungking back in 
1945, “Why do Americans come over here and 
go back and write that we are not Commu- 
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nists, that we are just agrarian reformers?” 
Then with a light in his eyes, he said, “We 
are not agrarian reformers; we are Commu- 
nists, and we are proud of it.” 

The Peiping regime was imposed by force 
with the volition of only an infinitesimal 
fraction of the Chinese people. Today, after 
9 years, less than 2 percent belong to the 
party, It has kept itself in power by bloody 
purges and the liquidation of some 18 mil- 
lion of mainland Chinese in 9 years. No re- 
gime representative of its people would have 
to resort to wholesale murder in order to 
keep itself in power. 

In our view, the security interests of our- 
selves, of Asia and of the free world as a 
whole, demand that we take no action which 
would create international prestige for this 
regime, which would increase its capacity 
for advancing its objective of communizing 
all of Asia, or which would betray the hopes 
of those having the will and the courage to 
resist it. 

Even if no security interests were involved, 
there fs no basis either for the recognition 
of Peiping by the United States or for ad- 
mission of that regime to the United Na- 
tions. By every standard of national and 
international conduct, it has proven itself to 
be an outlaw regime, 

Take first the question of recognition by 
the United States. Since the days of Jeffer- 
son, diplomatic recognition of a government 
by the United States has involved two ma- 
jor tests. The first test is whether the act 
of recognition would be in the interests of 
the United States. In our view the diplo- 
matic recognition of Red China would not 
be in our country’s national interests for 
reasonss I have already mentioned. The 
other test for diplomatic recognition involves 
not only de facto control of territory but 
also the ability and willingness to live up to 
international obligations. What is the rec- 
ord of Peiping by this standard? 

Gaining control of the mainland in De- 
cember 1949, it promptly repudiated the in- 
ternational obligations of China. It con- 
fiscated without compensation properties of 
other nationals valued in the hundreds of 
millions of dollars, something over 1 billion 
for the United Kingdom alone. It demanded 
and received as blackmail money hundreds 
of thousands of dollars additional before it 
would issue exit visas for the personnel op- 
erating these properties. It threw foreign 
citizen into jail without trial, and subjected 
many of them to the most inhuman tortures. 
It has flagrantly violated the Korean and 
Indochina armistice agreements. It has 
failed to live up to its commitment to us, 
reached after long negotiation and publicly 
announced In Geneva on September 10, 1955, 
to release expeditiously all American citizens 
imprisoned in China, Five are still being 
held as political hostages. 

If any of you are Inclined to say that if 
we can tolerate the broken agreements of 
the Soviets, we should be able to overlook 
the long record of broken agreements by 
the Red Chinese, I would remind you that 
Soviet perfidy in breaking international 
agreements followed rather than preceded 
recognition by the United States. f 

The Bolsheviks seized power in 1917. 
Nevertheless we continued for 16 years to 
recognize the Kerensky government-in-exile. 
By 1933 it seemed that the Communist 
regime in Moscow might indeed be con- 
sidered a peaceful member of society. It had 
committed no action of armed aggression 
for more than a decade. It had accepted the 
independence of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Poland (all later betrayed). It pledged 
itself to cease its subversive activities in 
the United States, to respect American rights 
in Russia, and to settle Russia's public and 
private debts to the United States. 

We need not question that action of recog- 
nition under the circumstances which pre- 
valled at the time. However, who can now 
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doubt that recognition would not have been 
accorded eyen in 1933 had there been clear 
warning that Soviet promises given in that 
connection were totally unreliable and that 
aggressive war would soon become an instru- 
mentality of Soviet policy, In the case of 
Communist China; we haye been clearly and 
unmistakably forewarned, 

Now how does Communist China qualify 
for membership in the United Nations? 

You will remember when the UN. - was 
organized in 1945, it was exhaustively de- 
bated whether membership should be based 
upon universality or whether there should 
be qualifications for membership. It was 
decided that universality was not the test 
but rather that an applicant must fulfill 
certain qualifications. The Charter finally 
adopted provides that only peace-loying na- 
tions willing to assume and liye up to the 
obligations of the Charter are eligible for 
membership. It further provides for the ex- 
pulsion of members who violate the Charter. 

Is Red China a peace-loving nation? 

Let us again look at the record. In Febru- 
ary 1950, approximately 2 months after 
establishing fts regime on the mainland, it 
issued a call to all the peoples of southeast 
Asia to overthrow their governments, de- 
nouncing their leaders as puppets of the im- 
perialists. Before the year was out, it in- 
vaded Tibet even though the Peiping regime 
had just promised the Government of India 
that it “would settle the Tibetan question 
by peaceful means.“ Nine years later it Is 
still engaged in fighting the rebellious 
Tibetans. Also, before the year was out, it 
invaded Korea. For the Korean aggression, 
it was denounced by United Nations resolu- 
tion as an aggressor against the peace of the 
world. That resolution is still outstanding 
and Red China is still defying the United 
Nations, charging that the United Nations 
are the aggressors in Korea and therefore 
without moral competence to supervise free 
elections for the unification of the country. 
Today Red China is still threatening war in 
the Taiwan Strait, stubbornly refusing 
throughout 87 meetings in Geneva and War- 
saw to renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy. Its philosophy was re- 
cently expressed by the Peiping Defense 
Minister in this language: "Ours is a policy 
of fight-fight, stop-stop, half-fight, half-stop, 
This is no trick but a normal thing.“ 

By no stretch of interpretation of the 
United Nations Charter could Red China 
qualify under that Charter as a peace- 
loving nation eligible for membership. Those 
advocating membership for Pelping are not 
demanding that Red China change {ts ways 
and conform its policies to United Nations 
standards, but rather are insisting that the 
United Nations modify its standards to ac- 
commodate the lawlessness of Peiping. Those 
who are opposed to such denigration of 
the United Nations Charter are charged 
with being unrealistic and denying the exist- 
ence of 600 million Chinese. 

You might think from much of what you 
read in the press that the United States oc- 
cuples an isolated position in its refusal to 
recognize Red China. I would remind you 
that of the free countries of the world, 44 
recognizes the Republic of China, 22 recog- 
nize Peiping. Many of the 22 recognized 
Peiping before it had demonstrated its law- 
lessness. Of the 13 countries of the Far 
East, only 3 recognize Red China. Instead 
of being isolated, we stand with the over- 
whelming majority of the countries of the 
free world in this position. It is essential 
that this majority continue to stand to- 
gether. Other countries, particularly those 
most exposed to the immediate menace of 
Communist power, have been following the 
lead of such countries as yours and ours. 
Many of them are watching anxiously to 
see what we are going to do. If we should 
begin to break ranks and withdraw opposi- 
tion to the reckless course of this aggressor 
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these countries would have no alternative 
but to get on the bandwagon so as not to be 
left out on a limb of opposition, deserted by 
strong free world support. 

I believe you will agree that the United 
States is the main military obstacle to Com- 
munist overt aggression in Asia. You might 
be interested in an evaluation of the Asian 
situation during the time of the Talwan 
crisis by the Far East expert of the London 
Economist published October 11 last: 

“America’s underlying dilemma * 
might be summed up in the words: ‘Little 
Brother is watching you.’ Anxious little 
brothers are indeed watching the United 
States from all sides, and their anxieties 
are of excruciatingly contradictory kinds. 
When Mr. Dulles talks tough about Quemoy, 
European stomachs flutter; but when he 
seems to be giving even a mere inch of 
ground, far eastern hearts sink. The Que- 
moy drama is being played out with ringside 
seats occupied by uneasy Japanese, Koreans, 
Vietnamese, Filipinos, and other Asian peo- 
ples who must take into account the possit- 
bility that some day American power may 
withdraw altogether across the wide Pacific, 
leaving them alone with the newborn 
Chinese giant. * * * And they recall that for 
years Peiping and Moscow have canvassed 
twin projects for mutual security systems in 
Asia and in Europe, both of which would 
exclude the United States, so that China 
would be the dominant power in one sphere, 
Russia in the other, It is the complete dis- 
appearance of the American presence from 
the scene that the Communists are after. 
And whether anti-Western feeling and neu- 
tralism are weak or strong in these Asian 
countries and whatever their public pos- 
tures, they know well enough that if the, 
eagle once takes flight, the dragon - and per- 
haps the bear too—will have to be propiti- 
ated. 

“If America really retires, China's Imme- 
diate neighbors will inevitably again become 
China's vassals—not necessarily by military 
conquest, but by the impossibility of their 
resisting for long the pressure which their 
huge and dynamic neighbor can put upon 
them in many forms.” 

Our view of the China situation is the 
same as that we hold with respect to the 
other three divided countries of the world 
where the Communists now exercise de facto 
control over large areas of territory, We con- 
sider it to be in our national interest and 
in the interest of the free world as well to 
recognize the Republic of Korea, not the 
Communist regime of North Korea; to rec- 
ognize the Republic of Vietnam, not the 
Communist Viet Minh regime of Ho Chi 
Minh; to recognize the Republic of Germany, 
not the Communist East German regime: 
In noneof these countries do we adyocate 
the use of force to achieve unification, nor 
do we advocate the use of force for the uni- 
fication of China. In fact, the contrary was 
recently proclaimed in the joint communi- 
que of President Chiang Kai-shek and Sec- 
retary Dulles in Taiwan in October of last 
year, 

It is now being stated In certain quarters 
that we are drifting to a two-China policy- 
We do not have a two-China policy any 
more than we have a two-Korea policy, 4 
two-Vietnam policy, or a two-Germany 
policy, 

In closing I should like to mention an 
ancient Chinese proverb. It is in the form 
of question and answer. “What is the cure 
for muddy water?” the question goes: 
„Time“ is the answer. In the long rollcall 
of history, nazism and fascism will be epi- 
sodes only, dark incidents if you will. S0, 
too, will communism be, although the most 
evil and pervasive of the three. Man will 
not permanently endure the cruel enslave- 
ment. imposed by the ruthless regimes 
international communism. But his libera- 
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tion will be immeasurably delayed by frus- 
trated appeasement of the forces which en- 
Slave him. An awful responsibility rests 
Upon us—upon our patience, upon our 
Steadfastness, upon our courage, and above 
all, upon our strength. How we counter the 
Menace now posed to our freedom will de- 
termine the climate of the world for as far 
into the future as we can see. 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
of the Oregon Centennial Commis- 
Sion and the residents of my State, I want 
to thank my friend and colleague Ross 
Apar for making it possible for the 
Student members of the Mary’s Catholic 
Civics Club in Decatur, Ind., to become 
acquainted with the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reécorp. 
The seventh graders read about the 
Oregon Centennial in my March 23, 
1959, Appendix insertion. One of them, 
Dick Omlar, writing on behalf of his 
Class, told me in his letter of April 17 
that his teacher, Sister M. Joan of Arc, 
had read to the class the sampling of 
comments from my colleagues concern- 
Ang the Douglas-fir tree distribution. 
„Because the class was studying 
Careers in Farming” their teacher sug- 
gested they write some verse on trees 
Commemoration of the Oregon Cen- 


The Indiana students have done this. 
They sent to me six fine poems which 
int out the value of trees with several 
Shecific references to the West, Oregon, 
and the Douglas-fir. 
thonder leave to extend my remarks in 
© Recorp, I include Dick Omlar's letter 
and the poetry written by James McG., 
tricia P., Jon Alberding, Steve Geimer, 
Schurger, and Karen Andrews. 


I hope each member of the class and 
cat Mary's Catholic Civics Club in De- 
Oren, has the opportunity to come to 
N and see the Douglas-firs, partici- 
out in our centennial and visit through- 
one State. They will be most wel- 


Mary's CATHOLIC Civics CLUB, 
Decatur, Ind. 

live Mn. Porn: For the first time in our 
hana ann graders) we have seen and 
friend a the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Our 
i and Representative, E. Ross Anam has 

of sending it to us through Sister M. Joan 
because Our teacher, We are writing today 
f = Sister read us your article, “I Think 
Shall Never See," regarding humor in 

8 pr age in the March 23 issue, page A2571, 
Suse We are studying careers in farming 
Perens Sister suggested that we write 
Your drew. on trees in commemoration of 
Wwe ‘ue a nnial. You will take notice that 
Dko the Oregan Centennial stamp, too, 

ur correspondence, 


mane, want to congratulate you on the 
te 


© way you advertised the Oregon cen- 
thrive in Our club hopes the Oregon firs will 
all the 49 States. We want to 


We enjoyed it immensely. 
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share with you some of the verses composed 
on trees and several on the Oregon fir. 
Three cheers for Oregon. 
Sincerely yours, 
Dick OMLAR, 
(Seventh grade.) 
P.S.—We belong to a national Catholic 
civics club, with our headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. O., at the Catholic University. 


KNOWN Trees 


A common tree we call the fir 
Is known to all of you; 
The trunk is straight, the leaves are flat 
And green the whole year through. 
They're found in North America, 
But chiefly in the West. 
The spruce and the pine, you will agree 
Are known to us the best. 
—James McG. 


Bmos Rervce 


A tree stands majestic 
Against the sky's dome; 
To birds of the air 
It's shelter and home, 
It braves the wild storm 
While within their mists; 
The birds are quite warm, 
Safe from the storm's crests. 
—Patricia P. 


— 


OrEGON Fm 


An Oregon fir tree am I 

Extending far into the sky 

God made me great among His trees 

That I should fill His creatures’ needs 

Won't you be great in your good deeds? 
? on Alberding. 


FOLK’'S TREES 
There are so many different trees, 
But less than the number of bees 
For instance, the Douglas-firs, 
Which lives longer than any miss or sir 
Another well known tree, the maple, 5 
Which awaits patiently the showers of April, 
Still another is the elm 
That belongs in every king's realm, 
The canine tree, the dogwood, 
A long-living tree, the redwood 
And there is the mighty oak, 
Whose wood is used to make yokes 
All these trees are known by all folks. 
—Steve Geimer. 


TREES 


We are given trees for shade 

And also some for fruit, 

But when a tree has been cut down 

Replace it with a fir tree from Oregon. 
= —Ann Schurger. 


SMALL TREES 


Some trees are big 
Some trees are small; 
But you haven't seen all. 
The fir is handsome 
‘The eim is small, 
You have seen some 
But you haven't seen all 
The Douglas-fir from Oregon 
To party of United States has gone, 
For Oregon's 100th celebration 
As a State in the Nation. 
—Karen Andrews. 


Tribute to the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
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wish to include a resolution offered in 
the Senate of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts by Senator William X. 
Wall, of Lawrence, Mass., on April 15, 
1959. 

The resolution follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 597 
Resolutions paying tribute to the good works 
of the American Legion 

Whereas the American Legion, dedicated 
to service for God and country, has become 
one of the great bulwarks of the American 
way of life through its leadership in all 
movements designed to preserve and per- 
petuate our free institutions and freedoms; 
and 

Whereas the American Legion, with mil- 
lions of members who have served in three 
wars, will in this year celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of its establishment, marking 
the completion of four decades of patriotic 
labors which have had a great and bene- 
ficial impact on the welfare and security of 
America: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
calls upon all citizens and all organizations 
to Join with it in paying tribute to the good 
works of this great veteran organization. 

J Invine N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk, 


Poison in Your Water—No. 63 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN \ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article 
appearing in the Sunbury, Pa., Da 
Item on April 18, 1958, entitled “Mine 
Pollution Blocks Industry.” 

The article: : 

Mixe POLLUTION BLOCKS Inpustry—FmmMs 
SHUN Coat REGION BECAUSE OF ACIDS, 
CONFERENCE TOLD 
Harrispunc.—Mine acid stream pollution 

was cited today as a major factor keeping 

water-starved industries from locating in the 
economically distressed coal counties of 

Pennsylvania, 

William Voigt, Jr., executive director of the 
State fish commission, stressed the need for 
more research to solve the problem of pol- 
lution created by acid water flowing from 
mines into streams. 

“New industry will find it difficult to be- 
come established in the areas heavily polluted 
by mine acid, particularly if they require rel- 
atively clean process waters,” he said. 

“Our generally fine transportation system 
may make tt possible for them to import raw 
or semifinished materials from other places, 
but the water must come from local sources.” 

Voigt made the statement in a speech 
prepared for delivery at the Sixth Annual 
Clean Streams Conference called by the 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce. 

The law now requires all mine operators 
to take out a permit with the State sanitary 
water board under the Commonwealth's op- 
erations, 

He described this problem as the State's 
“biggest headache,“ and added: ` 

“It is about time some of us got in- 
terested in pushing for some kind of crash 
program to search out a feasible way to lick 
this tremendously complicated, but also tre- 
mendously important, acid problem.“ 

Kenneth S. Watson, Schenectady, N.Y. 
president of the Federation of Sewage and 
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Industrial Wastes Associations, said munici- 
pal and industrial growth is dependent on 
clean streams. 

He said industry would expect that it be 
allowed to treat industrial wastes with mini- 
mum, acceptable treatment as a means to 
keeping down the cost of its own products. 

Walter A. Lyon, acting director of the 
State division of sanitary engineering, com- 
mended Pennsylvania industry for what he 
said was “good work” in the water pollution 
control field. 


Boosters for Better Television 
Reception 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks there follows a 
letter addressed to the Honorable J. W. 
Fuisricut by the Honorable C. C. Dill, 
under date of March 10, 1959, and which 
is self-explanatory: 

SPOKANE, WASH., 
March 10, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I have just read an As- 
sociated Press report of your appeal to Mem- 
bers of Congress to let the FCC administer 
the Communications Act as it relates to 
boosters without undue interference. As the 
former Senator who wrote the radio law of 
1927 and revised it into the Communications 
Act of 1934, I am writing to ask you to re- 
consider this matter. The use of boosters 
originated in the far Northwest in the can- 
yons of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries. The communities these boosters 
serve are made up of what might be well 
termed “little people." Their homes are 
scattered. Often they are few in number. 
Because of thése conditions, they are unable 
to pay for a translator. The cost, $5,000 to 
$7,000, is prohibitive. In addition, each tele- 
vision set would require a receiving gadget 
costing $35 to $40. 

I wonder if you have ever seen one of these 
boosters. They are small contrivances placed 
on a high point overlooking areas where 
television reception is impossible. By the 
use of one or two amplifying tubes with an 
output of 1 watt or less of power, they re- 
produce the television signals and direct 
them to the scattered homes below. Thus, 
they provide perfect reception. Satisfactory 
equipment which will meet the requirements 
of the FCC can be secured for $500 to $600. 

It should be remembered that the domi- 
nant purpose of Congress when it passed the 
radio law was to provide free radio service 
to all the people. These little boosters come 
as near doing that job as is possible in these 
lonely parts of the country where direct re- 
ception is impossible. It has taken several 
years for the members of the Commission to 
understand fully the situation. Now that 
1,500 or more’ communities served by these 
low cost extremely small power boosters have 
been able through letters, petitions and the 
help of their Congressmen and Senators to 
induce the Commission to reconsider this 
problem, it seems most unfortunate that you, 
one of the leading and most powerful Sena- 
tors today, should attempt to induce the 
Commission to take a backward step. 

To insist upon the use of translators will 
mean then that most of these people living 
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as they dò in lonely unheard of places, many 
of whom are unable to leave their commu- 
nities during the winter months because of 
the rough country and poor roads, will be de- 
prived entirely of television service. 

These people are not attempting undue 
interference. They have simply availed 
themselves of their right of petition. They 
have induced their Congressmen and Sen- 
ators who understand the situation to pro- 
pose amendments to the law that will re- 
quire the Commission to permit them to 
receive television programs. By so doing, 
these Congressmen and Senators are simply 
representing the urgent needs of their con- 
stituents. All they attempt to do is enable 
their constituents to continue to have recep- 
tion of this greatest mass communication 
the world has ever known. 

This problem was not properly presented to 
the Commission members at first. The Com- 
missioners should be commended now for 
showing a willingness to reconsider the situ- 
ation. I urge you, therefore, at this late date 
in their struggle, not to interfere with the 
progress they have made. 

The FCC officials are just like other public 
officials. They sometimes make mistakes. 
They are dealing with an art that is ever 
changing. Take the subject of “Cleared 
Channels,” for example. For many years the 
Commissioners listening to the advice and 
theories of the engineers of the Commission, 
allowed but one radio station in the whole 
United States on each of 40 wave lengths. 
They called them clear channels. I fought 
that action fiercely when I was in the Senate. 
The Commission later reduced the cleared 
channels to 25 or 30, then to 12, and now 
indications are they will be abolished. The 
enlargement of the bands that can be used by 
radio and television in recent years has been 
so great that necessarily the Commission 
often reconsiders its decision. In fact, they 
would be failing to fulfill their duties, if they 
did not reconsider tind revise a decision when 
they find that a change should be made. 

In the case of boosters the Commission 
can protect all other service by requiring 
proper equipment and still permit good re- 
ception to the “little people“ in these com- 
munities and towns where otherwise they will 
be without any television service at all, 

In closing, let me add that I am not at- 
torney for any community using boosters. 
Nor do I represent any pressure group. I 
have long urged members of the Commission 
to work out a solution to permit these sim- 
ple contrivances using such an extremely 
small amount of power to serve the people 
who need television most of all. Now that 
they are on the way, may I urge you again 
to reconsider your attitude and not interfere 
with the forward step the Commission has 
already taken. 

With highest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
C. C. Diz. 


The San Jacinto Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, 123 years 
ago—on April 21, 1836—a handful of 
Texans, under the leadership of Sam 
Houston, fought and won the Battle of 
San Jacinto. 

As a direct result of this victory, the 
5 of Texas was brought into 


April 23 


These men had courage. They fought 
a larger number of better trained, 
better equipped foes. 

These men had vision. They literally 
“bet their lives” on the chance that their 
loved ones might have a future under 
freedom. 

These men had strength of character. 
The hardships, the discouragement, they 
conquered were more forbidding than 
their human enemies. 

Yet, they made their decision and 
went on to win. 

Mr. Speaker, I have one question in 
my mind. This is the question: How 
much Federal help did Sam Houston 
and his Texans have in winning and pre- 
serving their independence?" 


Food for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced in the House a companion 
bill to the proposed Food for Peace Act 
which has been introduced in the Senate 
by the Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 
I might say in the outset that Senator 
Humpurey has put a tremendous amount 
of effort and study into this bill and de- 
serves the wholehearted appreciation and 
support of everyone interested not only 
in a solution to the problems of the 
world’s starving people, but also the 
problems of American farm surpluses. 

The purpose of the Food for Peace Act 
is to so amend and revise Public Law 
480 as to make it a more effective instru- 
ment for using the U.S. surplus of food 
and fiber to help build essential world 
conditions of peace and freedom and 
thereby strengthen and promote foreign 
policies of the United States. It is in- 
tended to enable the United States to 
promote more effectively the economic 
and social development of friendly na- 
tions and to lead the way in cooperation 
with other nations toward the abolition 
of human hunger. 

Under this proposed legislation, & 
Peace Food Administration would be es- 
tablished in the Executive Office of the 
President, headed by a Peace Food Ad- 
ministrator to aid the President in car- 
rying out the purposes of the act and also 
the purposes of section 402 of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 
There would also be created an inter- 
departmental Peace Food Policy Com- 
mittee to advise and consult with the 
Peace Food Administrator and also a 
Peace Food Advisory Committee consist- 
ing of representatives of private U.S. 
groups and organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us fully realize the 
burdens that our terrific surpluses of 
food and fiber place upon us. We must 
consider the burden to the producer of 
agricultural commodities, the burden to 
the taxpayer who has to share the cost 
of storage and maintenance of surplus 
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Stock piles, our burden as a leader of na- 
tions in trying to promote the cause of 
freedom and democracy in areas where 
people are starving to death at the same 
time that we are sitting on top of $9 bil- 
lion worth of edible or usable surpluses., 
Before coming to Congress, I knew of 
the provisions. of Public Law 480 and 
thought that they were adequate to prop- 
erly distribute our surplus food to needy 
Peoples all over the world. I thought 
that our failure to more adequately dis- 
bose of our surpluses was because of po- 
litical considerations which made it in- 
advisable to distribute these things to 
needy people. Now I find that this is 
not true, that the failure to more effec- 
tively distribute our surplus agricultural 
commodities has apparently been due to 
the fact that there was no single author- 
ity charged with this responsibility. It 
my opinion that the proposed Food 
for Peace Act will be a great stride in 
e direction of meeting our moral ob- 
ations as a leader of nations, as well 
as helping us to solve what has become 
& tremendous domestic economic prob- 
lem. Surely, anyone from the most eru- 
dite academician to the most uninformed 
Member of our populace must ask why it 
is that people are starving throughout 
the world while we, the United States, 
are blessed—or cursed, as the case may 
With our tremendous surpluses, and 
why these foods are not being made 
available for those starving people. It is 
a very simple, and yet, extremely valid 
question, This piece of legislation will 


80 far in providing a solution to the 
Problem. S 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


A Additional copies of Government publica- 
ions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
inting Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
ereot as determined by the Public Printer, 
Plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
on to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
chthorlzed bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
the with the prompt execution of work for 
© Government. The Superintendent of 
uments shall prescribe the terms and 
{tions under which he may authorize 
e resalé of Government publications by 
kdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
8 nment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ent publications under such regulations 
peat anali be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
Sieste Documents and the head of the re- 
tive department or establishment of the 
8 Vernment (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
upp. 2), 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


ent Office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECÒRD is 
Mr de in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
-itymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
Suber one of Congress to receive orders for 
to the Recorn at $1.50 per 

+ and where single copies may also be 
Printine a, Orders are also accepted for the 

ng of speeches in pamphlet form. 


Ss Se TE —— 
CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


whe nators, Representatives, and Delegates 

Bive f ve changed their residences will please 

Printing tion thereof to the Government 

Corn, g Office, that their addresses may be 
ectly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


'TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take Il needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tlon of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings, The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7% -polnt type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print’ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session óf Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions af correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply, The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. he Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Tullidge Clinic Dedication 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 24, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
1 unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
Gress to be delivered by me at the Tul- 
lidge Clinic Dedication, at Ararat, Va. 
on April 25, 1959. 
There being no objection, the address 
Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 
Tilman CLINIC DEDICATION 


(Address by Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON at 
dge Clinic dedication at Ararat, Pat- 
County, Va., Apr. 25, 1959) 


Gone happy privilege of joining with Patrick 
clin, friends in the dedication of a new 
vis} € reminds me of the fact that my first 
t to Patrick was with a young doctor 
8 Franklin County who later located at 
pts for the practice of his profession— 
1012. e T. Divers. The time was June 
+ the occasion was the marriage of Dr. 
vets to Miss Evelyn Martin, the charming 
one talented daughter of Dr. R. S. Martin, 
in ot the most beloved men who ever lived 
county. 
Intery remarkable development during the 
Tur ening years of Franklin County, where 
ed as a boy, and the adjoining mountain 
counties of Henry and Patrick, has been a 
Agar Of pride and great satisfaction to me. 
te senator I was fully aware of how 
by tue untaln counties were handicapped 
State lack of good roads and hence, in the 
high Senate the establishment of a State 
those 53. System was my major goal. Four of 
out eae Served on the commission to_lay 
i highway system and who sponsored 
€gislation to adopt it, arè still living 


Oc, clair Brown, of Salem, Hon. C. 
— 5 Goolrick, of Fredericksburg, the 


nited States Senator from Virginia, 
Mr. Brno, and myself. 
su g my service in the Congress I have 
And tel the programs to bring electricity 
tion or Penes to our farmers, the promo- 
and Sta Scientific farming through Federal 
fertile te research and the preservation of 
topsoil through modern conservation 
increas,” The end result has been to greatly 
farmer Ress Production of the average 
the State Patrick, as well as elsewhere in 
factiitats + While good roads have not only 
5 d the marketing of farm crops but 
of ve contributed to the improvement 
In cit schools and churches. 
ments tha credit to technological develop- 
Status of t have improved the economic 
US not l he People of Patrick County let 
the day. e, ght of the fact that toddy, as in 
unportangt the birth of our Nation the most 
the quai Product of any community is 
More th ty of its men and women. It takes 
character material prosperity to produce 
rick Coun and good citizenship, and Pat- 
this op ty has met that test. I welcome 
Sample of ty to pay tribute to the 
Virginia Ps the ideal family physician set 
Octors by the Inte Dr. R. S. Martin 
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of Stuart and to the political and civic 
leadership furnished by families like the 
Hookers, Georges, Joyces, Clarks, and Thomp- 
sons (to mention just a few of those I have 
been privileged to know) and to say nothing 
of the county’s gift to North Carolina of 
the wizard of tobacco manufacturers, R. J. 
Reynolds, and his brother who was the 
grandfather of Richard S. Reynolds, who 
now heads the greater aluminum empire 
which has its headquarters in Richmond. 

In both the State legislature and in the 
United States Congress I have appreciated 
and enjoyed my friendship with the fine 
and able men who have represented Patrick, 
including your present Representative in the 
House, the Honorable WrLL1aM M. Tuck. 

The high quality of citizenship which has 
characterized the people of Patrick is due in 
no small degree to the fact that many of 
the early settlers were Scotch-Irish who 
came to Virginia in search of religious and 
political freedom and who have handed down 
to succeeding generations a belief in the vir- 
tues of representative democracy and self- 
government so eloquently expressed by 
Patrick Henry. 

You will, of course, recall that Patrick 
County was formed from a part of Henry 
County in 1791, only a year after the States 
had ratified the first 10 amendments to our 
Constitution which we know as the Bill of 
Rights. J 

Those amendments, which Virginia and 
several other States had insisted upon as a 
condition to their acceptance of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, were designed to protect 
for all time such basic rights as freedom 
of religion, freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press, the 10th amendment clearly 
stating the theory which too many persons 
have ignored or forgotten today—that basic 
human rights can best be protected when the 
power of the central Government is lim- 
ited. 

In the Virginia convention, called to ratify 
the Federal Constitution, Patrick Henry was 
a leader of the faction which demanded as- 
surance of protection from the possibility of 
despotic power. He said that Congress, hay- 
ing the power of taxation and the authority 
to raise an army and a navy, would have 
“the sword in one hand, and the purse in 
the other,” and he asked: “Shall we be safe 
without either? * * Where and when did 
freedom exist, when the sword and purse 
were given up from the people? Unless a 
miracle in human affairs shall interpose, no 
Nation ever did or ever can retain its liberty 
after the loss of the sword and the purse.” 

In the same convention Patrick Henry 
spoke with prophetic vision when he pointed 
out that Congress would have the power of 
involving the Southern States in all the hór- 
rors which would result from a total eman- 
cipation of their slaves, and predicted that 
the Northern States, uninterested in the 
consequences of such an act, and with a con- 
trolling majority of votes, probably would 
be inclined to do this. 

Our fathers knew those horrors in the War 
of 1861-65 and the bitter reconstruction pe- 
riod which followed. 

In the Virginia convention George Mason, 
the author of the Bill of Rights, also pointed 
out that the power to levy direct taxes given 
to the central Government was calculated 
to annihilate totally the State governments. 

That has not yet happened but the ad- 
ministration of State governments has been 
made increasingly difficult by financial pres- 


sures resulting from an ever-increasing Fed- 
eral tax burden required to service a mount- 
ing national debt and to carry on programs 
understaken by the Federal Government in 
areas never dreamed of by the Founding 
Fathers. New spending schemes are intro- 
duced with a pious reference to promoting 
the general welfare but nothing would better 
promote the general welfare than an econ- 
omy program, accompanied by a reduction 
of Federal taxes, 

Destruction of State governments may in- 
deed be threatened in the future if the 
Congress continues to approve legislation 
authorizing Federal activities which displace 
those traditionally carried on by the States 
and localities and if the courts continue to 
assert, in effect, that there is no practical 
limit to the bounds of Federal authority. 

Believing that the political wisdom of the 
Founding Fathers has never since been 
equaled I have been proud, throughout my 
political life, to call myself a Jeffersonian 
Democrat, interpreting as best I could, in 
terms of 20th century conditions, the polit- 
ical philosophy of men like Patrick Henry, 
James Madison and Thomas Jefferson. 

The splendid and much appreciated sup- 


‘port I have always received in Patrick indl- 


cates your approval of the firm stand I al- 
ways have taken in behalf of States rights 
and efficiency and economy in Government. 
It should be needless, therefore, for me to 
assure you that as long as I have the priv- 
ilege and honor of representing you in the 
US. Senate I shall stoutly resist the cur- 
rent trend to override the rights of the 
sovereign States and to engage in national 
projects of a socialistic character. 

I am happy to say that the construction 
of a clinic with private funds at a time when 
many are advocating socialized medicine is 
in full keeping with Jeffersonian Democracy. 
I warmly commend the fine spirit of un- 
selfish cooperation of the people of this com- 
munity whose personal contributions have 
enabled Dr. Archer Tullidge to make a suc- 
cess of this undertaking. 

The decision of Dr. Tullidge to dedicate 
this clinic to the memory of his deceased 
brother, George, is in keeping with his own 
decision to locate in a rural area where there 
was need for the services of a family physi- 
cian rather than in a city where the financial 
rewards for his fine medical training would 
have been greater. 

It has been my privilege to k-ow the 
family of Dr, Tullidge for many years. It is 
a fine Christian family, of Scotch-Irish 
origin, long prominent in the church, civic, 
and business affairs of Staunton and Augusta 
County. Mr. and Mrs, George Tullidgo, Jr. 
raised three fine sons, the oldest of whom 
was George Bowler Tullidge III. He was a 
sergeant of the 507th Parachute Infantry, 
82d Airborne Division, who at the age of 20 
years gave his life in the invasion of France, 
June 8, 1944. Scarcely more than a month 
before his death Sgt. George Tullidge wrote 
Tommy, the brother next in age to him, a 
letter from which I quote the following: 

“Mother writes and tells me how big a boy 
you are getting to be. It seems like a mighty 
long time since I have seen you boys, and I 
guess it will be a while longer; probably I 
will have a hard time even recognizing you. 
I just know and pray that you will turn out 
to be the kind of boys that Mother and Dad 
are teaching you to be. Just take a word of 
advice from somebody who has had a small 


lock around anyway. Maybe I am not so 
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old, but these 2 years in the Army have 
shown and taught me lots of things about 
life that I never dreamed of before. I won't 
go into a long discussion but just remember 
when you are out with boys and girls what 
is wrong and what is right. Please don't let 
them get you and Arch off on the wrong foot 
because they will if you are not careful. 
There are lots of things in life bigger and 
finer than some immediate pleasures; and 
some few seeming small things at present can 
break up the finer ones for you later. * * * 

“Another thing that has helped me a lot 
is my firm belief in the Lord. Oftentimes 
when I feel depressed and blue it does me an 
awful lot of good to read my Bible and a 
little book that Mother sent me. A good be- 
lief in Christianity (very broad term) gives 
a fellow something to grasp when the going 
gets tough, and it does at times. Best 
wishes and may God bless you always. Your 
best pal, George.” 

It should be a source of inspiration to the 
people of this community to have a local 
health center dedicated to the memory of a 
patriotic boy who gave his life for the p^r- 
petuity of our freedom and democratic insti- 
tutions and to know that the new clinic will 
be operated by a physician who shares the 
faith of an older brother who, because of his 
implicit falth in God and the justness of 
his cause, could smile when he heard the 
rustle of angels’ wings and say to the Grim 
Reaper, “O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where Is thy victory?” 

In the eighth chapter of Genesis it is re- 
corded that after being tossed 40 days and 
40 nights by the great flood, the ark of Noah 
came to rest upon the mountains of Ararat. 
By the same token may those buffeted by 
illness and disease find this a new Ararat of 
rest and solace; a tangible evidence of the 
fact that God stili rules the world in a spirit 
of love. 


The Name of Quarles Is Synonymous 
With Missile Gap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 24, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, repeat- 
edly, in private discussions with people 
intimately familiar with the defense pre- 
paredness program, I have heard state- 
ments which indicate that deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense Donald Quarles is the 
biggest gnat in the defense ointment. 
The idea of Donald Quarles ever becom- 
ing Secretary of Defense sends a uni- 
versal shudder through the Pentagon and 
the industries working in defense pro- 
duction. I have wondered when some- 
one was going to say so in public print. 
} Mr. Joseph Alsop, in his column in the 
Washington Post this morning entitled 
Mister Missile Gap,” has put the case in 
cold print. 

The Constitution of the United States 
requires appointment of Cabinet officers 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. I would suggest, in the line of giv- 
ing advice ahead of time, that the Presi- 
dent take a long look at Donald Quarles 
before submitting his name to succeed 
Secretary of Defense Neil McElroy. 
Quarles has been so consistently wrong 
that his appointment could be a major 
menace to the defense effort of this coun- 
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try. I suggest a careful reading of Mr. 
Alsop's column—and I am sure that he 
has only partially set forth the bill of 
particulars on Mr. Quarles’ lack of quali- 
fications to be Secretary of Defense when 
Mr. EcElroy carries out his announced 
Plans to retire. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Al- 
sop’s article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Apr. 24, 1959 
“Mister MISSILE Gar“ 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

For the past 10 days Washington has been 
preoccupied with the succession at the State 
Department. The preoccupation was need- 
less. Christian A. Herter was the obvious 
and almost necessary choice to succeed John 
Foster Dulles, and he is also a man of proven 
stature and courage, who ought to do a 
first-rate job. 

No one, meanwhile, seems to be at all pre- 
occupied with the succession at the Defense 
Department, although the early departure of 
Secretary of Defense Nell McElroy was fore- 
seen some time ago. It is taken for granted 
that when McElroy goes his Deputy Secretary, 
Donald Quarles, will get the top job. Cer- 
tainly the President will have the utmost 
difficulty in finding any other replacement 
for McElroy. 

Yet the succession at the Defense Depart- 
ment really deserves more attention than the 
succession at the State Department, if only 
because the right mame for Donald Quarles 
is Mister Missile Gap.“ 

Quarles has been a leading defense policy- 
maker during the whole of the last 6 years, 
when the world balance of military power has 
tilted so dangerously against us. He has had 
much authority over our missile programs, 
and the missile gap is the worst of our prob- 
lems, He currently opposes the measures 
that might bridge the gap. And if he had 
had his way in the past, there would be no 
mere gap, but a vast, unbridgeable, ines- 
capable abyss. 

These are rather serious things to say about 
the foreordained next Secretary of Defense, 
but they are easily documented. In brief, 
when Quarles first entered the Department 
as Assistant Secretary for Research and De- 
velopment, the American long-range missiles 
program was in a condition that was appall- 
ing to contemplate. 

The cause of this condition was bad speci- 
fications. The development of compact, rela- 
tively lightweight H-bomb warheads had not 
been foreseen or allowed for by the air staff. 
Missile designs were therefore required to 
carry warheads of impossible weight and size. 
Thus the missiles under development were 
then either doubtfully useful or actually 
impossible. In the first category were Snark 
and Navajo projects, both now terminated. 
In the impossible category was the Atlas as 
then conceived, as a vast, hopelessly unwieldy 
missile with a takeoff weight of 450,000 
pounds. 

On the initiative of the Air Force's assist- 
ant secretary for research, Trevor Gardner, 
a committee was named to review the long- 
range missile program under the leadership 
of that great scientist, the late John yon 
Neumann. Without the Von Neumann Com- 
mittee’s report, we should probably have no 
serious long-range missile program to this 
day. But the changes the committee pro- 
posed were tepidly received by the air staff, 
and they were actively opposed by Donald 
Quarles. The d insistence of Gardner, 
the bold determination of his chief, Secre- 
tary of the Air Force Harold Talbott, were 
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both needed to secure acceptance of the Von 
Neumann Committee report. 

The principal initial change was the com- 
plete redesign of Atlas, as a workable missile 
built around the new, much lighter weight 
warheads the Atomic Energy Commission was 
perfecting. Somewhat later, the decision to 
add the Titan project also grew out of the 
Von Neumann report. Without Titan, this 
country would not even be in sight of having 
a long-range ballistic missile capable of be- 
ing placed in a fully hard pad. But once 
again, Donaid Quarles sharply opposed the 
inauguration of the Titan project; and Tal- 
bott and Gardner had to fight with tooth 
and claw to win the day. 

Even the redesign of Atlas and the order 
for Titan would have been fruitless, however. 
without the establishment in Turkey of mis- 
sile-watching radars. Nothing but the grim, 
indisputable intelligence derived from these 
radars could have driven the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to spend the necessary sums 
for serious development of the big missiles- 
But once again, Donald Quarles fought the 
whole plan for the missile-watching radars- 
The project. was smuggled through, without 
Quarles’ concurrence, bythe Talbott-Gardner 
team. In truth the country owes much to 
these two men, one of whom was later dis- 
graced, while the other was briskly dismissed 
for his pains. : 

Such is the early Quarles record, in the 
formative period. The later record has been 
wholly consistent with the beginning, In- 
deed, the great tragedy of the hapless Mc- 
Elroy’s service as Defense Secretary has been 
his choice of Quarles as his chief adviser. 
But with the missile gap growing more peril- 
ous with each passing month, “Mister Missile 
Gap” will no doubt became Defense Secretary 
when McElroy goes. 


Free Hospitals: How Canada’s New Plan 


Works 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 24, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Free Hospitals: How Canada’s 
New Plan Works.” 

The article appeared in the April 27 
issue of U.S. News & World Report. 

I note that this magazine concludes 
that the hospital insurance plan has not 
disturbed the relations of doctors and 
patients. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon», 
as follows: 

Pare Hosrrrats: How CANADA New PILAN 
Worgs 

OTTAWA, CANADA. People of Canada now 
are taking a long step along the road of s0- 
Clalized medical care. How well they mak? 
out is expected to have a big part in de- 
termining whether the United States takes * 
similar course. 

Just a few days ago, on April 13, the US. 
Congress got a report on the cost of fre- 
hospital insurance for only one group 
Americans—those on social security pensions 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare reported that such insurance would 
cost a billion dollars a year at the start, and 
lead to demands for broader ald to othe 
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groups. Legislation for the insurance is 
Strongly backed by U.S. labor unions. 

In Canada, free, or nearly free, hospital- 
ization has begun in 7 of 10 provinces. Two 
more provinces are expected to join this sum- 
mer, leaving Quebec the only holdout. The 
high and rising cost of hospital care had 
led four provinces into earlier experiments 
with Government subsidies. A system that 
is nearly nationwide has followed. 

Most Canadians who are ill today are 
assured of bed and board in a hospital ward 
with no limit on the length of stay. In two 
Provinces—Albert and British Columbia 
a deterrent charge of $1 to $2 a day is made. 
Ta other provinces, the service is free. 

Other free services include: all necessary 
Nursing, X-rays, laboratory, and diagnostic 
Services, use of operating rooms, anesthetics, 
routine surgical supplies, drugs, when admin- 
istered in hospitals; blood transfusions; use 
Of radiotherapy and physical therapy, when 
equipment is available. 

If medical necessity requires it, a patient 

entitled to a private room and special nurs- 

care, The attending physician decides 
Upon medical necessity. Otherwise, such 
extras as a special nurse or a private room 
Must be paid for by the patient. 
STATE MEDICINE?—NOT YET 

Canada is undertaking to provide for 
everyone broader hospital care than that 
Offered by privately financed hospital insur- 
5585 ie the United States. Canadians point 

though. that they are stopping short of 
State meflicine. 

The following services, provided free in 
Great Britain, are not available without 
a e to the people of Canada: payment of 

Octora' bills or surgeons’ fees; private nurses, 
except for medical necessity; ambula: ce 
popliteal dental care; false teeth, eye exam- 

tions; eyeglasses; hearing aids; crutches, 
“anes, and wheelchairs. 

The Canadian plan also excludes, in most 
Provinces, the type of special care and treat- 
8 that patients get in tuberculosis sani- 
eld cancer clinics, mental hospitals, 
In “age homes and rehabilitation centers, 

most Provinces, there are other arrange- 
ts for these services. 

The accompanying illustrations present in 
Eraphic form the kind of care now available 
Under the insurance plan. The cost is shared 
aqughly on a 50-50 basis between the Federal 
Tus ment of Canada and the Provinces. 

Federal share comes out of the Federal 
Vari The Provinces have adopted a 
ety of taxes to meet their share. 
HOW COSTS RUN 
mon, Ontario, a preminum of $4.20 a month in 
at Cases is deducted from the paycheck of 
— man; 22.10 from the pay of a single 
Person, Manitoba charges $2.05 for single 
ns, $4.10 for families. Alberta uses a 
Pecial Property tax. Nova Scotia levies a 
hospital tax of 3 percent which, in 
15 is a retail sales tax. British Colum- 
Beene? & straight sales tax of 5 percent. 
ewan uses a sales tax and an an- 


Cost of hospital insurance is esti- 
— to come high. The 
$160 Government is expected to provide 
that Million as its share for the fiscal year 

ends March 31,1960. The Provinces are 
to provide at least that much or 


1 875 million coming from 

vincial funds, $71 million from the Pro- 
treasury, and $87 million raised from 

eduoted from payrolls. 


ing Pian is designed to provide hospital 
© for each one of the 17.3 million 
hospital = the Canadian population. Basic 


Care is to be offered regardless of 
or financial resources. Most of the 
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voluntary hospital insurance programs, such 
as Blue Cross, have been taken over by the 
Provincial governments. These private or- 
ganizations, however, are continuing to op- 
erate on a reduced scale by offering superior 
accommodations not included in the Gov- 
ernment program, 


MORE HOSPITALS COMING? 


Hospitals also are expected to be freed 
from annual deficits and financial worries. 
Each hospital accepted by Provincial author- 
ities submits a budget and, after the budget 
is approved, its costs are reimbursed. 

The program is expected to lead to more 
hospital construction on a nationwide basis. 
Agreements signed between the Provinces 
and the Government in Ottawa call for min- 
imum standards which all hospitals are sup- 

to meet. And the Federal Govern- 
ment agrees to help the Provinces with spe- 
cial grants to meet hospital needs, 

The Financial Post of Toronto estimates 
that the total cost of hospital insurance and 
new construction will be more than 63 bil- 
lion in the next 5 years. This p. is be- 
ing adopted in a country where the annual 
budget has never exceeded $5.4 billion. 

Private doctors are being relied on to keep 
hospital costs within bounds. The relations 
of doctors and patients are not disturbed by 
hospital insurance, but Government au- 
thorities expect that doctors will not be too 
lenient in recommending hospital treatment. 
If they are, officials say, costs will get out of 
bounds. 


The Moscow Fair—U.S. Exhibit on the 
Role of Religion in American Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 24, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on April 
10, I wrote to George V. Allen, Director 
of the U.S. Information Agency, and 
urged that an exhibit depicting the role 
of religion in American life be included 
in the forthcoming American exhibit 
at the Moscow Fair. 

I have since received from Mr. Allen 
assurances that such an exhibit will be 
included. 

I wrote further to Mr. Allen and sug- 
gested that the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews be assigned the task 
of planning the exhibit, in order that we 
may be assured that this religious ex- 
hibit will be truly representative of 
America’s great religious groups, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp my correspondence 
with Mr. Allen; an editorial from the 
New Haven Register of April 19, 1959; 
and an editorial from the Bridgeport 
Post of April 20, 1959. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence and the editorials were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Mr. GEORGE V. ALLEN, 


- Director, U.S. Information Agency, 


Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ALLEN: It has been brought to 
my attention by visitors to the Brussels Fair 
that there was not a single display of a re- 
Ugious nature in the American exhibit. 

It is incomprehensible to me that an 
American exhibit designed to portray the 
various aspects of American life should neg- 
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lect one of its principal elements, the role 
of religion. 

Millions of visitors from all over the world 
went through the American exhibit. We 
missed a wonderful opportunity to demon- 
strate to these people the importance of re- 
ligion in the development of our history, and 
its great influence on contemporary Ameri- 
can affairs. 

Many of the early colonists of our conti- 
nent came here in quest of religious free- 
dom. Many of our first settlements were 
essentially religious settlements. 

Throughout our history our great state 
documents, such as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Washington's Farewell Address, 
and Lincoln's Second Inaugural, have been 
expressions of basic moral principles, 

Therefore, I consider it inexcusable that 
any exhibit purporting to be representative 
of American life should fail to depict its most 
important aspect. 

The next exposition of this kind will be 
at the Moscow Fair. Our mistakes at the 
Brussels Fair must not be repeated. The 
State Department should see to it that the 
American display at the Moscow Fair con- 
tains a religious exhibit indicative of the 
fundamental place of religion in American 
society. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas J. Dopp. 
Aprin 20, 1959. 
The Honorable GEORGE V. ALLEN, 
Director, U.S, Information Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. ALLEN: On April 10, 1959, I wrote 
to you urging that an exhibit of a religious 
nature be included in the forthcoming Amer- 
ican exposition in Moscow. 

I suggested this because our religions have 
played such an important role in American 
history, and their influence on contemporary 
affairs is so great, that no exhibition which 
purports to be representative of American 
life would be complete without a religious 
demonstration. 

I realize that many difficulties will be en- 
countered in preparing an exhibit that seeks 
to do justice to America’s many religious de- 
nominations, and their historical contribu- 
tion to our Nation. 

Therefore, I recommend that the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews be given 
jurisdiction over planning the contents of 
this proposed exhibit. 

I think this would assure a devout tone, 
an historical accuracy, and a proper balance 
that would be agreeable to our Nation's var- 
ious religious groups. e 

Sincerely yours, = 
Tomas J. Dopp. 
[From the New Haven Register, Apr. 19, 1959] 
A Rewicious Nore IN Out Moscow Snow? 


Connecticut's Senator Dopp has urged the 
State Department to make plans for a re- 
ligious exhibit at the Moscow Fair this year. 
Such a display, stressing the fundamental 
place of religion in American society, would 
he feels—have an important role in defining 
the origins and the roots of the sort of free- 
dom for which the United States stands. 

This is a stimulating proposal. 

Certainly one of the fundamental differ- 
ences between our views and those of the 
Communist leaders springs from the Krem- 
Uns denial of God, its denial of religion, and 
its attempted substitution of a totalitarian 
party ethic for the established beliefs of so 
many people in so many parts of the world 
that are now under its control. 

“It is incomprehensible to me that an 
American exhibit designed to portray the 
various aspects of American life should 
neglect one of its principal elements, the 
role of religion,” says Senator Dopp. And he 
points out that such an element was neglect- 
ed in the U.S, show at last year’s Brussels 
World Fair. 
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“Many of the early colonists of our con- 
tinent came here in quest of religious free- 
dom. Many of our first settlements were 
essentially religious settlements. Through- 
out our history our great State documents, 
such as the Declaration of Independence, 
W: m’s Farewell Address, and Lin- 
coln's Second Inaugural, have been expres- 
sions of basic moral principles. 

“Therefore I consider it inexcusable that 
any exhibit purporting to be representative 
of American life should fall to depict its most 
important aspect.” 

The Dodd proposal is one that the State 
Department and the American people should 
weigh most seriously. The religious freedoms 
which we enjoy and the individual rights 
which we uphold often promote a sort of 
bland avoidance of all religious statement 
in this country. Among peoples abroad, 
though, the religious diversity which we take 
for granted and the religious faith which we 
rarely trouble to defend may be far more 
impressive than any demonstration of tech- 
nological progress or political objective. 
They are a priceless part of our heritage, a 
fundamental base for our liberty and a part 
of our daily living which should not be ig- 
nored as we attempt to tell Russia's people 
of the values we cherish. 


[From the Bridgeport Post, April 20, 1959] 
AN IDEA, SHARP AND TIMELY 

The State Department has received a sug- 
gestion from Senator Tuomas J. Dopp which 
should obtain warm and immediate approval. 
When we take part in the big Moscow fair 
this summer, in an effort to show Soviet 
citizens how Americans really live, the Sen- 
ator says we should include a religious ex- 
hibit, to indicate religion's fundamental 
place in U.S. society. 

A picture of an American community 
would hardly be complete without showing 
its schools and its churches. Senator Dopp 
in a letter to Goorge V. Allen, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency Director, recalled that there was 
not a single display of a religious nature in 
the U.S. exhibit at Brussels, Our mistakes 
there, he advised, should not be repeated, 

Millions from all over the world went 
through the U.S. exhibit. Mr. Dopp holds 
that “we missed a wonderful opportunity to 
demonstrate to these people the importance 
of religion in the development of our history, 
and its great influence on contemporary 
American affairs.” 

Many of the colonists of our continent 
came here to seek ‘religious freedom and 
many of the early settlements were essen- 
tially religious. Throughout our history our 
great State documents haye been expressions 
of basic moral principles. 

How better to impress the Soviet citizens 
with the story of life as it really is in this 
country? Let us show them that among our 
freedoms, which they are denied, is the free- 
dom of conscience, of the right to worship 
God as one pleases or belleves is right. 

An excellent suggestion and one that will 
give the Red propagandists something else to 
attack. And the Soviet people, knowing well 
that the Kremlin line is phony, will see and 
believe, and be encouraged. 


School Lunch Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 24, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the finest programs in operation in 
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our schools today is the surplus food pro- 
gram which provides free lunches for 
some school children. This insures that 
these youngsters will have a good meal 
and a balanced diet, which they other- 
wise might not have. 

Yet some school districts have chosen 
not to take advantage of this very worth- 
while program, even though the current 
recession has increased the need for it. 

Mr. President, one of the best discus- 
sions of this situation which I have seen 
was an editorial in the Houston (Tex.) 
Post, one of the State’s outstanding daily 
newspapers. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the editorial printed in the 
Houston Post for Monday, April 13, 1959, 
under the heading, “School Lunches Paid 
for Twice.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SCHOOL LUNCHES Pam ror Twice 


We who live in the Houston Independent 
School District pay double to provide 
lunches for ħungry school children. 

We pay once in the tax money we have 
invested in the country’s $9 billion worth of 
surplus farm products, in the tax money it 
takes to store that surplus, and the tax money 
it takes to keep the surplus from becoming 
even greater. 

We pay a second time when our United 
Fund donations are spent for school lunches 
for needy children. 

We pay twice simply because the Houston 
School Board is unwilling to participate in 
Government-sponsored programs which make 
the surplus foods available to school districts 
at no cost, 

Persons who live in school districts which 
participate in the programs pay only once 
to feed their hungry schoolchildren. These 
districts do not ask for donations from the 
United Fund. They do not have to. 

Why is the Houston School Board willing 
to see its constituents pay twice to provide 
free school lunches to hungry pupils? 

Since 1946 a majority of members haye 
offered two chief reasons: 

1. That if the district participates in pro- 
grams sponsored by the Federal Government, 
the Federal Government will take over con- 
trol of the school district entirely. 

2. That if the district participates in the 
program, the character of the schoolchildren 
will be weakened to the extent that they will 
expect more and more help from Federal 
Government sources. 

In the first instance, the school board 
members appear to be governed more by fear 
than by facts. The Federal Government has 
not attempted to control 19 neighboring 
Harris County school districts which partici- 
pate in the programs. And there Is no evi- 
dence that it ever will. 

The second reason is no reason at all. Ifa 
child would grow dependent upon the Federal 
Government simply because his school par- 
ticipated in the programs, wouldn't the same 
logic dictate that he would grow dependent 
upon charity simply because his school's free 
lunches were provided by United Fund dona- 
tions? 

Certainly a needy child and his parents are 
aware that they are accepting charity when 
the child is provided a free lunch purchased 
with United Fund money. This is an un- 
pleasant thing to say, but it is true. The 
needy child under such circumstances stands 
apart. 

Under the Government-sponsored pro- 
grams, the needy child is fed but his paying 
fellow students also benefit. They receive 
more food for less money. Borderline cases— 
pupils who do not always have sufficient 
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money for a school lunch—are able to obtain 
a nutritious lunch more often. 

Presuming that the school board members’ 
arguments have some merit, they would not 
appear to have enough merit to justify ® 
line of action which forces taxpayers to pay 
twice for free lunches and deprives the 
greatest number of children of an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a better lunch for less 
money. 

It is shocking to know that our Goyern- 
ment has more than $9 billion invested in 
surplus farm products. > 

It is shocking to know that it costs us 
more than $1 million a day simply to store 
the gigantic surplus, 

It is still more shocking to know that the 
surplus grows with every passing harvest, 
that more tax dollars are involved with every 
passing year. 

Every thinking American hopes and prays 
that some formula will be found to decrease 
the surplus without further upsetting our 
economy. But no Congress or no adminis- 
tration since depression days has found it. 

And in the meantime we must accept a5 
hard and simple truth that the surplus is 
there, that it will be with us for years to 
come, 

And we must call on such wisdom and 
compassion as we possess to see that it 18 
used for the greatest good. 


Senator Gore’s Week ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 24, 1959 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in the 
April 23 issue of the Commercial Appeal, 
published in Memphis, Tenn., there ap- 
pears an excellent editorial, well deserved 
by my good friend, Senator ALBERT GORE, 
of Tennessee. It should be called to the 
attention of the Congress and the public 
at large. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. r 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR Gore's WEER 

Although modesty might prevent him from 
seeing it in that light, last week was definitely 
Senator ALBERT Gore's in some vital areas re- 
lated to the national well-being. 

When Senator Gorr returned from the 
Geneva Nuclear Conference last November, 
he recommended that the United States take 
the lead in proposing a stoppage of nuclear 
tests within the earth’s atmosphere. 

Last week the administration did that very 
thing at Geneva. The Gore recommendation, 
now this country’s formal position, would 
leave the United States free to continue un- 
derground and outer space tests where de- 
velopments can be assured without conse- 
quential radioactive fallout. 

Since 1954 Senator Gors has been a con- 
sistent and persistent advocate of govern- 
mental development of nuclear power. In his 
fight to that end the Tennessean encounte 
formidable opposition in and out of Govern- 
ment. 

Last week a decision to construct a Gov- 
ernment-owned and operated nuclear power 
reactor in Onk Ridge was made and an“ 
nounced by the administration, thus com- 
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pletely vindicating Senator Gore's long- 
maintained position. 

Discussing this development a few days 
ago, he pointed out that “the gas-cooled con- 
cept which the Government will now develop 
at Oak Ridge has been ready for development 
in our country for nearly 10 years.” 

“The private power industry has had not 
only ample opportunity to develop this con- 
cept upon its own, but has had repeated 
Offers of governmental subsidies if it would 
€o so. It has not, and I do not wish to be 
critical of the private power industry for not 
having developed this and other reactor con- 
cepts, 

“The expense of developing a reactor con- 
cept is too great and too risky for one com- 
Pany to afford, but the public interest re- 
quires such an effort on the part of the Gov- 
ernment in order to maintain U.S. leadership 
in the vital field of nuciear energy. 

“Once a reactor concept has been success- 
fully demonstrated by the Government 
through research and development, private 
industry can utilize it to its own profit and 
to the profit of the Nation. The British, 
incidentally, have made great headway with 
the gas-cooled concept. Indeed, both the 
British and the Russians have pulled ahead 
of the United States in the actual construc- 
tion and operation of large-scale power- 
Plants." 

Had the administration in 1954 recognized 
the soundness as well as the vision in Sen- 
Stor Gore's pleading this would not now be 
the case. 

One of the most memorable fights made 
last year on the Senate floor by the Tennes- 
scean was that for adoption of a tax law 
which would require the vastly profitable in- 
surance industry to pay a fair share of the 
cost of Government and national defense. 

efforts were opposed by the Treasury De- 
Partment and by tremendously influential 
Senator BYRD. 
Last week the Senate Finance Committee 
n considering a bill recommended by 
the Treasury Department and supported by 
Senator Byrn. If enacted its general effect 
Would be what Senator Gore was seeking a 
year ago, 

Acceptance and support of the Tennes- 
Sean's viewpoints and thinking by those who 
had earlier opposed and rejected them should 

as satisfying to Senator Gone as they are 

to his friends and constituents in this State. 

y the events of last week further 

Prove the electorate’s wisdom in giving him 

155 Overwhelming vote of confidence return- 
g him to the Senate. 


Whither the Constitution? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING - 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


4 Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, on 
ie 15, 1959, our colleague, the Honor- 
e Jim WEIT, of Texas, was the main 
8 at the annual meeting of the 
th, State Chamber of Commerce at 
€ Hotel Chamberlin, Fort Monroe, Va. 
din’ impact of this great speech on this 
ed audience was so readily ap- 

Parent that I ask that his address be 
made a part of this Record and strongly 
leagues. that it be read by my col- 
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The address follows: 
WHITHER THE CONSTITUTION? 


(Speech by Congressman Jim WRIGHT, an- 
nual meeting, Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce, Old Point Comfort, Va., April 
15, 1959) 


Last month, we celebrated the 170th an- 
niversary of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Throughout the long, hot summer of 1788, 
while in the sweltering heat of Philadelphia's 
Independence Hall our Founding Fathers 
struggled to draft a Constitution, rumors 
spread throughout the Colonies like autumn 
leaves whisked about by the wind. 

Speculation was rife. The 12-year-old 
Articles of Confederation, too loosely drawn 
in the beginning, had blundered and broken 
apart upon the rocky shoals of reality. A 
firmer and more adhesive foundation was 
clearly needed upon which to erect an en- 
during nation. The topic of the day in the 
taverns and general stores and stage coach 
inns concerned itself with what form the 
Government would take. Sophisticated 
couriers in the capitols of Europe specu- 
lated as to who would emerge as King. 

Finally the work was ended. The docu- 
ment, hammered out upon the anvils of 
mutual compromise, was ready for public 
presentation. The delegates filed slowly out 
onto the broad portico to read it to a motley 
crowd which for days had been gathering 
outside the building. A curious little char- 
woman, unwilling to await its formal read- 
ing, plucked at the sleeve of Ben Franklin 
and insisted upon knowing what type of 
government they were to have. 

Franklin replied: “A Republic * * > if 
you can keep it.” 

We have kept it for 170 years. I was 
startled some months ago when the Prime 
Minister of Ireland, addressing our Congress, 
brought greetings from an old nation and a 
new Republic to a young nation and the 
oldest Republic on earth. In point of con- 
tinuous institution, ours is the world's old- 
est Republic. 

That we continue to keep it seems to me 
one of the most important resolutions on 
earth. As valid today as when it was penned 
is Emerson’s rhetorical question: 


“Por what avail the plough or sail, 
Or land or life, if freedom fail? 


With most of the world looking hopefully 
to us, not only for bread but for inspiration, 
the essential character of our Government 
is, more than eyer before, “the last, best hope 
of earth.“ 

Let me make clear at the outset that I 
am not seeking to alarm you. Ido not think 
we shall lose it. With all my heart, I believe 
the fundamental faith of our Nation to be 
as strong today as ever it has been in our 
history. Yet there are certain developments 
which have taken us rather for afield from 
thé polnts of our origin and which, unless 
corrected, could alter the direction of our 
destiny. Specifically, I should like for us to 
think very seriously above five particular 
trends * * to consider how they have 
come about * * * and to resolve what must 
be done to correct them. 

1. EROSION OF STATES RIGHTS 


The first and in some ways the most obvi- 
ous of these trends is a gradual and steady 
erosion of the rights of our States. Every- 
one talks about this tendency and most peo- 
ple lament it. Yet, as with the weather, 
hardly anybody ever seems to do anything 
about it. x 

In some respects, the tendency is a nat- 
ural one. As the Nation has grown more 
compact and distance has been eradicated, 
attention has shifted from the States to 
the National Government. People more and 
more have looked to the Federal authority for 
a solution to their problems, particularly 
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when frustrated in seeking solutions at the 
State level. 

And the attitude of the States themselves 
has often hastened the trend. The impo- 
tence and corruption of State legislatures, 
their unwillingness to assume responsibility, 
have on more than one occasion driven the 
public to look to the Federal Congress for its 
remedies. 

A House Committee on Intergovernmental 
Operations last year highlighted this truth 
with case history illustrations, Since 1925, 
the committee noted, Federal grants for non- 
defense p! have risen from $124 mil- 
lion to $5 billion for the current fiscal year. 
Tracing the birth and growth of activities 
ranging all the way from aid to State soldi- 
ers’ homes to stream pollution control, the 
committee established that, in almost every 
instance, the Federal entry into the field 
had been preceeded by negligence and un- 
willingness to solve their own problems on 
the part of the States. 

To wall against growing Federal Influence 
in State and local affairs without being will- 
ing to support more dynamic and responsi- 
ble State governments is to engage in a 
hollow and hypocritical gesture. If Federal 
Government is ever to limit its authority, 
then this will be tled up in one package with 
stronger Government close to home, 

Yet, I realize fully that the converse also is 
true. It is like the question of the chicken 
and the egg. The Federal Government will 
not release responsibility until the States 
prove a willingnes to assume it. But the 
States cannot develop their own initiative if 
stifled under a blanket of growing Federal 
encroachment. This is the reason why many 
of us in the Congress believe in the im- 
portance of legislative reform such as em- 
bodied in the bill, HR. 3. This bill, in- 
tended to restate the historic doctrine of 
concurrent jurisdiction, passed the House 
in the last session after many hard months 
of struggle. It is unfortunate that it be- 
came enmeshed in à parliamentary situa- 
tion which prevented it from also receiving 
the approval of the Senate. 

Let us be clear about what we mean. H.R. 
3 did not presume in any way, shape, or 
fashion to confer upon any State a right to 
enact legislation which would be violative 
of or inconsistent with the Federal law. 
That question was settled when we aban- 
doned the Articles of Confederation and 
adopted the Constitution of the United 
States. It was ratified forever in the in- 
delible blood of the Civil War. We are not 
a confederation in which any State may set 
itself aside as an Island wherein Federal law 
may be ignored., Ours is a Federal Union, 
“one Nation, under God indivisible.” There 
is no attempt here to maintain that a State 
possesses any right to countermand or nullify 
Federal law. 

What is involved in H.R. 3 is simply a pro- 
tection of the historic rights of the States 


to exercise concurrent jurisdiction with the 


Federal Government and to enact statutes of 
their own so long as those statutes do not 
violate the Federal law. 

This is an original and historic right. At 
the beginning of our history as a nation, it 
never occurred to anyone to question it. 

Of recent years, however, the courts have 
held with increasing consistency that where 
Congress has enacted legislation on a subj- 
ect, the States are deprived of all power to 
‘enact or enforce similar laws on the same 
subject, even though they present no direct 
conflict with the Federal act. 

The judicial ruling in the case of Common- 
wealth v. Nelson which has a bearing on 
antisedition statutes now on the books in 
some 47 States is a notable case in point. 
It comes instantly to mind because of the 
publicity accorded this decision and because, 
ironically, it was the distinguished Congress- 
man from Virginia, Mr. SMTTH, the author at 
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H.R. 3, who had written the Federal act cited 
by the Court to nullify enforcement of the 
State laws in Pennsylvania. 

That case, however, is no more than a 
symptom of what has been happening to the 
rights of States in the initiation of legisla- 
tion and the of local problems. 
Similar decisions, inyolving somewhat less 
spectacular issues, are legion. 

A fairly typical example is the recent case 
of Cloverleaf Co. v. Patterson. The State of 
Alabama, in an effort to protect the health 
of its citizens, had sought to Inspect the 
product of a company, which was engaged in 
the renovation of butter. Some of the butter 
was shipped in interstate commerce, and thus 
subject to Federal pure food laws. 

The Supreme Court ruled that Congress 
had therefore assumed entire jurisdiction 
over the subject, leaving the States power- 
less to enforce their own health laws. Dis- 
senting, Justice Frankfurther argued that, if 
Congress had intended to preempt State en- 
forcement entirely, it would have said so in 
its act. 

This is the philosophy of H.R. 3, that in the 
absence of a clear congressional declaration 
depriving States of initiative in a given field 
of law, and in the absence of any conflict 
between State and Federal provisions, the 
States will be presumed to retain the right 
to enact and enforce similar laws. 

The States have traditionally been valuable 
proving grounds for legislative policy. Many 
of our most far-reaching national reforms 
were first tested and proven in the labora- 
tories of State government. Women’s suf- 
frage in Wyoming, antitrust in Texas, con- 
servation laws in Pennsylvania, and lobby 
reform in Wisconsin, to name but a few. 

Although the cry of States rights has often 
been abused, often used as a cloak to cover 
States wrongs, it is most assuredly not a 
reactionary doctrine to hold out for the 
rights of States to solve Ical problems when 
the solution presents no conflict with Fed- 
eral policy. 

Unless H.R. 3 or something substantially 
similar is enacted, it will be only a matter of 
time before the State governments will be 
deprived of practically all legislative initia- 
tive through this doctrine of preemption. 

is now required to legislate on 
an ever-widening variety of subjects. If, 
each time it does so, thé States are to have 
fanother avenue of legislation completely 
closed to them, they will be inevitably de- 
prived of the power to attack the problems 
of their people on any but a meager hand- 
Tul of subjects. These will be those not re- 
garded as sufficiently important to warrant 
congressional action. 

This legislative reform is needed unles we 
want consciously to abet the further erosion 
of the rights and prerogatives of the States. 
And I, for one, do not wish to do so. 


2. EXECUTIVE USURPATION OF LEGISLATIVE 
! POWERS 


+ 


The second of these trends is a growing 
usurpation of legislative powers by the ex- 
ecutive branch of Government. The great 
British statesman, Gladstone, spoke of our 
Constitution as “the most perfect instrument 
ever set down by the hand of man at a given 
time.” He was speaking of its delicately 
contrived balance of powers between the 
separate branches of Government. It was 
born out of personal experience with a sov- 
ereign who had arrogated to himself author- 
ity which in its unrestrained exercise he 
had abused. If the Articles of Confederation 
had proven themselves too weak, there cer- 
tainly was no wish among the authors of the 
Constitution to supplant them with a Goy- 
ernment whose essential strength would be 
embodied in an all-powerful executive. 

The greatest danger in all political sys- 
tems is that of executive power. Benjamin 
Franklin was haunted by a dread that the 
executive branch would increase at the ex- 
pense of the other branches until it would 
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end in a form of authoritarianism. Com- 
menting upon this fear, Jefferson said, “It is 
better to keep the wolf out of the fold than 
to trust to drawing his teeth and claws after 
he shall have entered.” 

Of the three branches, Congress should be 
the most responsive to the public wish be- 
cause, by its very nature, it is closest to the 
public. While the population of the average 
constituency has grown enormously since the 
Constitution was drafted, it still is true that 
in our scheme of things, the average Mem- 
ber of Congress comes in closer and more 
continuous contact with the people whom 
the Government serves and represents than 
does any other Federal official. 

During the congressional adjournment last 
fall, as an example, I publicly discussed our 
congressional activities in 114 different group 
meetings In my particular district. During 
the 4 months, I estimated that I had talked 
personally with some 11,000 people. This in 
greater or lesser degree is what most Mem- 
bers of Congress were doing. I believe that 
because of this we are better able to gage 
their thinking, better able to be what the 
term implies * * * their representatives. 

Yet due to the growing variety and the 
burgeoning volume of legislation, Congress 
has come to rely more and more upon ad- 
ministrative interpretation to make assump- 
tions of legislative intent. Executive agen- 
cies superimpose the details of administra- 
tion upon what sometimes amount to skele- 
ton statements of policy. In the last session 
of Congress, for instance, there were 6,591 
bills introduced in addition to more than 
11,000 which had carried over from the previ- 
ous session, Of this number, 1,348 were 
enacted into law. With a workload of this 
magnitude, Congress simply cannot in each 
instance spell out in minute detail the man- 
ner in which each of these separate laws is 
to be carried out. To this extent, the growth 
of an executive bureaucracy has been a 
natural and unavoidable development. 

But it is neither natural nor unavoidable 
for the administrative arm to replace what 
Congress intended with what its appointees 
think Congress should have intended. It is 
not natural, nor do I believe it has been 
unavoidable, for the device known as the 
executive order to have come into such wide- 
spread usage. Like the States, Congress 
must continually reassert its rights if It does 
not want them to diminish. Like the 
muscles of the body, rights if not exercised 
will wither and atrophy. 

One of the vehicles by which the funda- 
mental lawmaking prerogative has been 
sloughed away has been the Executive Re- 
organization Act which permits appointive 
agencies and commissions to revamp the ad- 
ministrative structure of Government. 

Much good work has been performed under 
this act. Some savings have accrued to the 
taxpayer as a result of streamlining and 
elimination of overlapping functions. 

One feature of the Reorganization Act, 
however, has come under sharp—and in my 
opinion, justified—criticism. This is the 
automatic nature of reorganization plans by 
which they summarily become law unless 
the Congress passes a resolution of disap- 
proval within 60 days * * and by a con- 
stitutional majority (a majority of all Mem- 
bers, not simply a majority of those voting). 

Simple reflection will demonstrate how 
the lawmaking function can thus pass from 
the legislative to the executive branch. A 
Presidential commission can radically alter 
@ vital function of the Government, leaving 
the Congress almost powerless to demur. 
Here's why: It takes 218 votes in the House 
under this provision to defeat any reorgani- 
zation plan. During a recent Congress there 
were 181 rolicall votes. The greatest number 
of Members ever present for one of these 
votes was 426, the smallest number 233. On 
only 20 of those rollcalls were as many as 400 
Members on the floor. 
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Supposing such a plan were up for con- 
sideration with only 233 Members present. 
Sixteen Members could defeat the will of 
217 Members. If that's farfetched, assume 
the average rolicall attendance of 357, when 
140 could thwart the will of 217. 

Not only must 218 be against it, they must 
take the initiative, they must all be on the 
floor at once, and they must do it within 
60 days * * * or the Executive sponsored 
reorganization pian will automatically be- 
come the law of the land. 

Under this machinery, a number of the 
basic activities of the Government have been 
rather radically altered. It is my own con- 
viction that we have here a departure from 
the traditional concept of separation of 
powers. For here the Executive legislates 
and the Congress has only a negative right 
of veto which seems more theoretical than 
actual. I believe that a portion of the in- 
tegrity of the lawmaking branch could be 
restored by amending this sweeping Reorgan- 
ization Act so as to permit legislative review 
by & simple majority of those present and 
voting, rather than by the required consti- 
tutional majority. 

The one essentially indispensable power 
of Congress, of course, has been most clearly 
maintained in its control of the purse strings. 
Even this congressional prerogative has been 
the victim of an insidious encroachment. 
Led by a coalition of younger Members, the 
lawmaking body rebelled last year against 
this particular tendency when it enacted the 
bill known as H.R. 8002 to put the Govern- 
ment's budgeting practices on an accrued 
annual expenditure basis. 

The fundamental issue before us in this 
legislation was the extent to which the peo- 
ple's elected representatives in the Congress 
can maintain actual control over the Federal 
purse strings. 

There can be no doubt that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States vested in Congress 
the clear responsibility to manage and con- 
trol Federal expenditures. It obyiously was 
believed by the Founding Fathers that ad- 
ministrative government should be directly 
responsible in its expenditure of public funds 
to the Congress, since in this way it would 
be responsible to the taxpaying public which 
elects the Congress and is responsive to its 
wishes, 

In recent years, the practice of large sums, 
carried over unspect from previous appro- 
priations, has impaired the ideal of congres- 
sional control of the purse. 

We came into fiscal 1956, for example, with 
almost $54 billion in unexpended balances 
from previous appropriations. At the begin- 
ning of fiscal 1957, the figure has grown to 
some $70 billion. 

Large balances of unexpended appropria- 
tions haye thus been available annually to 
the agencies without any further action of 
the Congress, For all practical p 
Congress had lost control of ibs sizable 
amounts of money. It was to restore con- 
gressional control that this bill was passed. 

It may not result in the saving of billions, 
as some of its most enthusiastic advocates 
have estimated, but I think the requirement 
that agenices return to the Congress and 
prove up the value of programs underway 
will very definitely result in some saving and 
in greater efficiency, and any such result 
that accrues will certainly be to the good. 
Most important of all, it restores to the 
Congress its historic role as the keeper of 
the pocketbook. 

But Congress, having done this much, can- 
not rest upon its laurels. The price of legis- 
Jative rights which are the very enshrinement 
of representative government is eternal and 
unremitting vigilance. 

3. WANING RESPECT FOR THE SUPREME COURT 

The third alarming development, unlike 
the other two, has come about rather re- 
cently. It is the rapid decay of respect for 
the U.S. Supreme Court, brought about by 
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the general feeling that the Court has tended 
to abandon legal precedent as its guiding 
principie. 

A very great deal, of course, has been sald 
about this. Every newspaper pundit has 
commented upon it. It is easy to criticize, 
and perhaps the mark of statesmanship in 
this instance is that of restrained expres- 
Sion. No appraisal of the current scene, 
howeyer, would be an altogether honest one 
without frankly acknowledging this develop- 
ment and examining it. When so august a 
body as the Conference of Chief Justices of 
all the States votes by a three-fourths ma- 
jority to adopt a report calling on the Su- 
Preme Court for more judicial restraint, then 
Something unique in our history has hap- 
pened. 

During the last Congress, there were no 
less than 50 bills Introduced either to alter 
rulings of the Nation's highest tribunal or 
to curb the Court in one way or another. 
Seven of these bills passed at least one House 
of Congress. 

But the Conference of Chief Justices in its 
Pronouncement last August called attention 
also the fact that ultimate judicial power in 
Our country must rest with the U.S. Supreme 
Court, “Any other allocation of such power 
Would seem to lead to complete chaos,” the 
Teport stated, adding that it is our common 
Obligation to seek to uphoid respect for law. 

The Supreme Court is necessary in our 
System of government. If we are to have a 


» Bovernment of law rather than a govern- 


ment of men, it is indispensable. If law is to 
have any ultimate meaning, if there is to be 
an anchor to keep our ship of state from being 
tossed about by every wave of popular fancy 
and taking a new direction with every ex- 
Pedient wind that blows, then we must have 
& Supreme Court, and that Court as the 
arbiter of law must have respect. 

Thomas Jefferson was among the first of 
Our forefathers to see that judicial review 
Was the only effective means of preserving 
the fundamental law. While our earliest ad- 
Vocate of government, he feared 
What he called the unrestrained “tyranny of 
legislatures.” He knew that the legislative 

ch, simply because it was closest to the 
People, could be carried away by a tide of 
expediency in its desire to please the people, 
and he knew that it needed a checkrein. 

Jefferson's law teacher, George Wythe, had 
Expressed this philosophy as forcefully as it 

ever been stated. Sitting as a judge in 
the case of Caton v. Commonwealth of Vir- 
Yinia, in 1782, he had stated his position in 
these words: 

‘It the whole legislature, an event to be 
deprecated, should attempt to overleap the 

da prescribed to them by the people, I, 
in administering the publie justice of this 
Country, will meet the united powers at my 
S€at in this tribunal; and, pointing to the 
Constitution, will say to them, ‘here is the 

tof your authority; and hither shall you 
80, but no further. 

Obviousty, something needs to be done to 
vratara the Court to the pinnacle of prestige 
2 it must grace if the essential character 
1 our Government is to retain its stability. 
per Not believe the answer lies in radically 
ts the jurisdiction or the responsibil- 

es of the Court as has been impatiently 

sted by some. As an institution it has 
eaves as Well for 170 years. It has been 
N attack before. Twenty-one year ago 
Cofrustrated President was criticizing the 
8 as “too reactionary” and was asking 
rgd to add to its membership. Calmer 

1 i 

Was Gin evalled and the President's request 
= that time, the distinguished and vener- 

New York Republican, the late Daniel A. 

1 Posed this choice: 

ask every American this question,” he 
liberty de vou Want to put your personal 
Sta les in the hands of Congress and your 

tel legislature? To those who think this 
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is a wise thing to do, I call attention to the 
fact that 10 times since the year 1867 Con- 
gress, or one of its branches, has violated the 
provisions of the Bill of Rights. The 
only power that stood between the citizens 
and these tyrannical acts of Congress was 
the Supreme Court I cannot believe 
that in this period of worldwide dizziness the 
citizens of this Nation wish to destroy the 
only department of Government which can 
protect them from mob violence and en- 
croachment.“ 

What, then, can be done? If it is a duty of 
citizenship to respect and support the rul- 
ings of the Court, it also Is true that the pro- 
nouncements of the Court, in and of them- 
selves, should be such as to command public 
respect. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
should be composed of the nine ablest jurists 
in the Nation. On this Bench should sit the 
nine wisest and most learned legal authorities 
in the United States. They should be men 
of such judicial attainment and intellectual 
stature as to evoke from the public, the bar, 
and the bench the universal respect which is 
their due. Never should it be possible for 


‘anyone to say that their appointments had 


been essentially political in character. 

The most constructive reform, in my judg- 
ment, would be the requirement that, as a 
minimum prerequisite to appointment, a 
member of this highest Court should be a 
person of previous judicial experience. Such 
a requirement could be made by a simple act 
of Congress, since on the matter of qualifica- 
tions of Justices the Constitution 18 silent. 

Adopt such a requirement as this, let <H 
future appointments be confined to men 
who have performed previous service either 
on a Supreme Court of one of the States or 
on & Federal appellate court, and time will 
lay its soothing hand upon the turmoil that 
today surrounds the Court and heal the un- 
healthy ruptures that disturb our legal tran- 
qguility. 

4. THE GROWING EMPHASIS OF BLOCS AND 

SEGMENTS 


The fourth trend to which attention must 
be called is the ever increasing tendency to 
divide the United States into blocs and seg- 
ments, economic factions, ethnic units, re- 
gional groupings. > 

Back in the 1940’s, Stuart Chase wrote a 
book which he entitled “Democracy Under 
Pressure.“ If we were under pressure then, 
we are in a pressure cooker now. School- 
children pledge their allegiance to a flag 
which we hail as the symbol of “one nation, 
under God indivisible.” If my observation 
of the past 4 years has given me any one 
great anxiety for the domestic future of our 
Nation, it is the dread that someday this 
essential indivisibility may disintegrate be- 
fore the splitting onslaughts of selfish pres- 
sures. 

Too many of us have come to think of our- 
selves. not first as Americans, but first as 
members of the business community or in- 
deed some segment of the business commu- 
nity, or as members of labor, and only sec- 
ondly as Americans—as southerners or 
northerners first and Americans second—as 
belonging first to a particular racial heritage 
and only then, if at all, as belonging to 
America, 

I am not certain that I know what can be 
done about this growing tendency. But I do 
know that it’s growing and I do know that it 
is selfish at its core and insidiously un- 
American. 

Marx end Lenin prophesied that capital 
and labor would be unable in the long run 
to coexist amicably. That class war here 
would inevitably come because of what they 
called the fundamental contradiction of a 
society such as ours—what they believed to 
be a natural hostility between the capitalist 
and his employee. When we allow ourselves 
to be divided into hostile camps, acting as 
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though our differences were irreconcilable, 
each anxious to believe the worst about the 
other and each constantly poised to press 
an immediate advantage at the expense of 
the other, we tend to prove their satanic 
prophecy correct, 

It is natural, I know, for Members of Con- 
gress to champion the causes of their own 
districts, their own States, their own regions. 
In this I am perhaps as guilty as any. But 
a Member of Congress and every public offi- 
cial—indeed, everyone who would set him- 
self up as a leader of public thought—has 
the solemn duty to carry forever in the fore- 
front of his mind the realization that he 
serves first the United States. Except as its 
future flourishes, his State and his town have 
no future. Except as the entire economy 
prospers, his economic segment of that econ- 
omy will enjoy no lasting prosperity. 

Except as business makes a reasonable re- 
turn so as to permit expansion, there will 
not be jobs enough to go around for our 
growing labor force; and labor, in the long 
run, will suffer. Except as the working men 
and women of our Nation earn a decent and 
remunerative wage, there will be no market 
for the things business turns out, and busi- 
ness will suffer. If we forget this, we play a 
fool’s game. He who enters the arena of 
politics pledged to champion exclusively any 
bloc or any segment, he who in public life 
uses his talents to divide class against class, 
or race against race, or region against region, 
prostitutes his talents; and in the end he 
plays the game of those who would divide 
us and in dividing would conquer us. 

I think of one legislative reform which 
could minimize this growing tendency. It 
alone would not cure the basic malady, but 
it would help. The electoral college method 
of selecting our President and Vice Presi- 
dent has surely outlived its original purpose. 
It is a relic of the powdered wig and snuff 
box era when nobody ever knew anything 
about presidential candidates and it was 
believed the public needed someone to do 
their actual choosing for them. If its only 
drawback were that it is archaic, there 
could be no harm in preserving it. The 
outmoded system, unfortunately, has given 
rise to numerous abuses, among them the 
glorification of voting blocs. 

By lumping all of a State’s electoral votes 
for the side which ekes out the barest mar- 
gin of victory in that particular State, it 
has encouraged both parties to concentrate 
on those traditionally close areas of the 
country where a little extra effort can pay 
off most handsomely on the electoral score- 
card. Undue and unintended influence 
thus has gravitated to the political bosses 
and ward politicians who can turn out the 
vote in those particular areas. We have 
come in this way to think of millions of 
Americans not as individual people but as 
members of one or another voting bloc. And 
in this it seems to me that we subtly de- 
grade them as human beings and tarnish 
the image of a Nation of free and equal 
men. 

We can correct this one particular cause 
by adopting any one of several electoral 
reform amendments which have been pend- 
ing In every Congress for the past 20 years. 
I believe we need to reaffirm our faith in 
the average American as a person by enact- 


* ing one of these proposals, to the end that 


one vote anywhere in the country shall be 
exactly equal to one yote anywhere else in 
the country. 

Yet this alone will not cure the disease 
that increasingly separates and divides us. 
This is a task which calls for the most su- 
perb statesmanship and the most mature 
citizenship. Perhaps the danger has been 
no more clearly put than in the words of 
that distinguished jurist, Judge Learned 
Hand, who warned: 
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That community is already in the proc- 
ess of dissolution where each man 
to eye his neighbor as a possible enemy, 
where nonconformity with the accepted 
creed is a mark of disaffection; where de- 
nunciation takes the place of evidence and 
orthodoxy chokes off freedom of dissent.” 
5. A STALE CONFORMITY AND THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Finally, to combat the stale conformity of 
the group-thinking which has huddled so 
many of us Into separate camps, I think we 
need an urgent reemphasis of the Bill of 
Rights. 

The most alarming revelation I have read 
in the past 2 years was made by Dr. H. H. 
Remmers, of Purdue University. His re- 
cently published book, “The American Teen- 
ager,” is the result of 15 years of painstak- 
ing questioning of some 25,000 high-school 
students by the university’s research staff. 

Unless you're shockproof, you'll be 
shocked, not so much by teenage manners 
and morals, surprisingly enough, but by 
teenage opinions. 

If the Purdue polls are accurate, the fol- 
lowing eye-openers should be sufficient to 
start us thinking, and mighty seriously: 

A solid 60 percent of the youngsters polled 
think that books, magazines, and newspa- 
pers should be censored. 

A substantial 58 percent can see nothing 
wrong with employment of third-degree 
methods by police. 

A third of them believe it would be okay 
for the Government to prohibit some people 
from making speeches. 

Better than one-fourth think there are 
times when it's all right to search homes 
and private persons without a warrant. 

Fifteen percent would refuse certain crim- 
inals the right to have a lawyer, and 13 
percent even profess the opinion that re- 
lgious belief and worship should be subject 
to legal restrictions. 

The average one of these youngsters would 
probably fight you if so much as suggested 
that he wasn't a good American. Yet, if these 
figures are correct, an appalling number 
simply haven't been shown what America 
is all about in the first place. 

Tf you asked if they believe in the Bill of 
Rights, they'd no doubt give you an em- 
phatic “Yes.” But the poll tends clearly to 
show that a lot of them actually do not. 

Nobody, apparently, has explained to them 
that the Bill of Rights, the sanctity of the 
individual, is the one great peculiarly Ameri- 
can contribution to the art of government. 

Other nations haye adopted, at least nom- 
inally, the republican form of government. 
Even Russia calls itself the Union of Socia- 
list Soviet Republics. Other nations (Hit- 
ler's Germany included) have developed 
capitalistic economies, 

Only America charted its bark by the 
course of a scrupulous observance of individ- 
ual rights. Is a new generation losing the 
course? 

Whose fault It is might be debatable. The 
schools, the churches, the families, perhaps 
we all share in the blame. Perhaps the 
younger set is merely refiecting an attitude 
they see in their elders. Can it be that in 
our frantic insistence upon “belongingness” 
we have made a god of conformity to our 
groups and have actually begun to mistrust 
ourselves to think for ourselves? Or to give 
the other fellow the right to think for him- 
self as an individual? 

When we wish to silence those who dis- 
agree with us we betray a shocking lack of 
confidence in our own convictions, When we 
ennfer social ostracism upon the fellow with 
a nonconforming opinion, we place a 
smothering stultification upon the very act 
of thinking. 

There has never been a time in our history 
when we have needed more to encourage the 
processes of independent thought. Jeffer- 
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son dedicated the University of Virginia to 
the "illimitable freedom of the human 
mind.” The frontiers of the future are the 
frontiers of the mind. The future belongs 
to that nation, and to that society, which is 
not afraid of thoughts. n 

Ours is a nation which was founded upon 
the conviction that error of opinion may be 
tolerated so long as truth is free to combat 
it, Jefferson said that truth is the sufficient 
adversary of falsehood. 

I do not despair of the future. The faith 
of our fathers was not misplaced. Their 
ennoblement of the individual is the very 
hope for which the world gropes in its 
awakening. Let us not hide that light under 
a bushel, for It Is a light unto the gentiles 
and a lamp unto the world. 


Alger Hiss Seeks Passport to Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 24, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news story 
from the New York Journal American of 
April 8, 1959, a news story from the Balti- 
more News-Post of April 9, 1959, and an 
editorial from the New York Daily News 
of April 10, 1959, all of which relate to the 
issuance of a passport to Alger Hiss, 

It will be remembered that Alger Hiss 
was convicted of perjury, following his 
denial of participation in the Communist 
apparatus of this country, It is almost 
unbelievable that Hiss should be per- 
mitted to travel abroad under the protec- 
tion of a U.S. passport. 

I feel strongly that appropriate legisla- 
tive action must be taken by the Con- 
gress, authorizing the Department of 
State to withhold the issuance of pass- 
ports in cases of undesirable and un- 
trustworthy persons, including known 
Communists or those demonstrated to 
have been affiliated with the Communist 
conspiracy. For that reason, I believe 
that these news stories and this editorial 
warrant the alert attention not only of 
Members of Congress, but also of the 
entire American public. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Journal-American, 

April 8, 1959] 
ALGER Hiss SEEKS Passport ro EUROPE 

Alger Hiss has applied for a passport to 
go to Europe. 

The New York Journal-American learned 
from reliable sources today the application 
Was made to the State Department within 
the last few days. 

In seeking to travel to the continent, di- 
vided by the Sovliet's Iron Curtain, Hiss—one- 
time rising star in State Department official- 
dom—indicated he wanted to visit England, 
France, and Holland. 

In 1950, Hiss was convicted in Federal 
court here for perjury after he denied a 
charge by onetime admitted Communist 
Whittaker Chambers that he passed secret 
Government documents to Chambers for 
transmission to Moscow, To this day, Hiss 
steadfastly has denied the charge. 


? 


April 24 
SERVED 3 YEARS, 8 MONTHS 


His was released from the Federal Peni- 
tentlary at Lewisburg, Pa., in November 1954, 
after serving 3 years and 8 months of his 
5-year sentence. 

The passport application was forwarded 
to the State Department through attorney 
Leonard Boudin, Secretary of State Dulles, 
in a passport application hearing once 
charged Boudin was a member of the Com- 
munist Party, in the early 1930's. 

Boudin asked that speedy action be taken 
on the passport application. 

Disclosure of Hiss’ passport bid was ex- 
pected to touch off an outburst in Congress, 
now considering legislation to correct what 
critics call passport loopholes. 

Critics pointed out that under the cur- 
rent system, a Communist or fellow traveler. 
who has a passport issued by the State De- 
partment, can travel abroad, but does not 
have to request permission to continue on 
to Moscow if/he wants to. 

This can be done merely by getting an- 
other visa from the Soviet. Embassy or con- 
sulate in any country, and without the 
knowledge of this country's officials. 

In fact, this has been done, Harry Bridges, 
leftwing leader of the west coast longshore- 
men's union, went behind the Iron Curtain 
in this manner. 

As a result of his travels to Moscow and 
other Red capitals, Bridges is going to be 
the subject of an inquiry by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. h 

He already has been subpenaed. The com- 
mittee, it was learned, wants to ask him to 
give an account of his travels, which include 
laudatory stories about communism in Red 
publications, 

A recent Supreme Court ruling declared 
there is no Federal statute to prevent the 
State Department from issuing passports to 
Communists, 

The ruling does not force the Department 
to issue the passports, It simply pointed 
out the fact that Congress has not passed 
any legislation barring passports to Com- 
munists. 

Hiss has not expressed any desire to travel 
behind the Iron Curtain. However, under 
the present setup, should he decide to want 
to see Russia he could do so by getting a 
visa abroad from Soviet officials. 

From friends of Hiss it was learned his 
application states that he is married, but 
that he plans to make the trip alone. 

Last January, Hiss, now 54, and his wife 
separated after 29 years of marriage when 
he walked out of their four-room apartment 
at 22 East Eighth Street, in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. 


NO REASON GIVEN 


No reason was given for the estrangement. 
His wite, Priscilla, about 55, had stood by 
him through his court trials and jail term 
and had helped him when he wrote a book 
after his release from jail. 

The book, “In the Court of Public Opinion,” 
was devoted to showing how and why he 
considered himself to haye been wrongfully 
convicted. 

Hiss now is a $12,000-a-year administrative 
assistant to R, Andrews Smith, president of 
Feathercombs, Inc., makers of combs {for 
women, at 404 Fourth Avenue. 

Hiss was convicted after two trials. 

Chambers also had said that Hiss was a 
member of the “Ware group,” a Red cell in 
the early 1930's. 

At that time, Hiss was a lower echelon 
State Department official. Later he rose 
to a position of importance in the Depart- 
ment. In fact, he was so highly regarded 
that he acted as Secretary General of the 
United Nations Charter Conference in San 
Francisco In 1945. 

Boudin, the attorney through whom Hiss’ 
passport application was forwarded, himself 
was turned down for one when the State 
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Department fought his application for a 
Passport to go abroad, 
DULLES AFFIDAVIT 


In a sworn affidavit in Federal court, in 
Washington, Dulles said that the basis for 
his opposition to Boudin's application was 
that the attorney's “associates and activities 
leads to the conclusion that the plaintiff 
has been, and continues to be, a supporter 
of the Communist movement.” 

Besides accusing Boudin of being a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party in the early 
thirties, Dulles said the lawyer was associated 
with Communist front organizations in 1947. 

According to State Department charges, 
some of Boudin's clients included many per- 
Sons seeking applications for passports who 
had records as Communists or being fellow 
travelers, They included Singer Paul Robe- 
8 Artist Rockwell Kent, and Abraham J. 

eck. 


From the Baltimore News-Post. Apr. 9, 1959 
Passport PLEA May REOPEN Hiss CASE 
(By David Sentner) 

WasHincton.—The case of Alger Hiss, of 
Baltimore, convicted of perjury in connection 
with passing secret Government documents 
to Moscow, may be reopened in a big way 
as the result of his application for passport 
to go abroad. 

The disclosure by the New York Journal- 
American that Hiss, through an attorney for 
Well-known Communist Party members and 
Communist fellow travelers, had requested 
u quick passport for Europe was verified to- 
day by the State Department. 

State Department spokesman, Lincoln 
White, said the application probably would 
be granted in the face of the recent Supreme 
Court ruling that there was no congressional 
legislation on the books to prevent issuance 
Of passports to Communists or pro-Com- 
muntsts. 

Consequently, a friendly race loomed be- 

n the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and the Senate Internal Security 
ttee as to which would question Hiss 

in connection with his passport application. 

Both committees have scheduled hearings 

Connection with 14 bills introduced in 
Congress aimed at preventing issuance of 
Passports to Communists. 

Tf and when Hiss appears as a witness he 
Will be asked similar questions to those which 
sent him to prison for a perjury conviction. 

Among the questions will be the direct 
Query as to whether he ever was a member 
Of the Communist Party or a Soviet agent. 
The revelation that Hiss had applied for 
a to visit England, France, and 
Holland—possible springboard for obtaining 
& visa from Soviet embassies for a visit to 

w—provoked the following speculative 
Questions in State Department, congression- 
2 Government investigative agency cir- 


Has Hiss been placed under Communist 
Party discipline, for fear of his talking? 
as his emotional upset in connection with 
Pending divorce by his erstwhile loyal 
8 © created a desire to leave the United 
tee and exile himself abroad, perhaps de- 
€cting to Moscow? 
Is his trip abroad possibly another Mac- 
an-Burgess case? Donald MacLean, and 
uy Burgess, British diplomats, suddenly de- 
ected behind the Iron Curtain. 
Is the global Communist appartus anxious 
5 get Hiss abroad so they can have a per- 
hinge? Person, brain-picking session with 


G 
1 


m? 


Government investigative agencies ex- 
Pressed surprise that Hiss would permit his 
Nord being ed by an attorney, Leonard 
. Who has represented numerous Com- 
ats and pro-Communists in 
On ications. He himself has been charged 

the court record by Secretary of State 
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Dulles with having been a Communist Party 
member. ` 

Boudin is the author of a sharp letter to 
the State Department insisting that the ap- 
plication of Hiss be speeded up. He also pro- 
tested vehemently to the Department for 
allegedly leaking the matter to the New York 
Journal-American, 

Incidentally, the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican is known to have obtained its lead from 
friends of Hiss who feared he was being 
shanghaled into the global Communist 
propaganda system. 

BRILLIANT SOCIAL, SCHOOL RECORD 

Alger Hiss was born in Baltimore, Novem- 
ber 11, 1904, at the family home, 1427 Lin- 
den Avenue. 

As he grew to young manhood, Hiss estab- 
lished a brilliant social and scholastic rec- 
ord, 

After a term at the Maryland Institute, he 
entered Johns Hopkins University, where he 
won a series of scholarships, carried off al- 
most every student honor available, and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

At Hopkins he held the cadet rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps. 

He went on to Harvard where he studied 
law; gaining the distinction of being selected 
to serve for a year as law assistant to Justice 
Holmes. 

After starting his legal career in New York, 
Hiss went to Washjngton in the early days 
of the New Deal, and was employed by the 
Government in various capacities, serving 
with the Department of Agriculture, the Sen- 
ate committee investigating the munitions 
industry, the Department of Justice and the 
State Department. 

On August 3, 1948, his career was wrecked 
when Whittaker Chambers testified that Hiss 
was a member of an underground Commu- 
nist group operating in Washington. 


[From the New York Daily News, Apr. 10, 
1959] 


Passport ror A. Hiss 


Presumably Alger Hiss has been useless to 
the Kremlin ever since his exposure as a 
passer of secret Government papers to a 
Soviet courier. It is doubtful that he can do 
any valuable work for Khrushchey on his 
forthcoming: European trip, for which the 
State Department has been forced by a re- 
cent Supreme Court decision to issue him 
a passport. 

But the episode points up the fact that 
under this same decision State ig being com- 
pelled to issue passports to droves of known 
or deeply suspected Communists who don't 
rate such a privilege. Can't Congress kindly 
act on this scandal, promptly and decisively? 


Ham Operators Are Prepared for 
Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 24, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the difficulties which Civil Defense 
authorities have encountered on occasion 
is the feeling of “Let George do it.” 
This is not true in Orange, Tex. 

A number of organizations in Orange, 
Tex., have taken an active interest in the 
Civil Defense program and now render 
an invaluable community service. These 
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include the Orange Pilot Club, the Boy 
Scouts, and the amateur radio operators 
or hams. 

Mr. President, as an example of what 
can be done when public spirited citi- 
zens take an interest in their community, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
by Robert Burns which was recently 
printed in the Beaumont (Tex.) Journal 
under the heading “Hams Answer Daily 
Rollcall in Orange Civil Defense Unit.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hams ANSWER DAILY ROLLCALL In ORANGE 

Crvit DEFENSE Unir 


(By Robert Burns) 


Orancr.—At about 7 p.m. every day, Gene 
Steele, Orange civil defense network control 
operator, makes a rolicall of the 27 ham oper- 
ators in the area. It's not just for fun. 
These calls assure Orange County residents 
that the civil defense organization is in a 
constant state of preparedness for any emer- 
gency or disaster. 

Gene, known simply as K5EVE to the 27 
hams who answer his calls, lives in Orange- 
field and goes to the Orange Memorial Hos- 
pital every night to make the rollcall, which 
also assures a daily test of the equipment 
there. 

Martin Thomen, civil defense coordinator, 
explains that the calls could be made from 
any place where a ham has his communica- 
tor. Seventeen of the transmitting and re- 
ceiving devices were provided by the county 
and the cities of West Orange, Pinehurst, and 
Orange. About 10 of the 27 hams, all of 
whom are members of the Orange Amateur 
Radio Club, use their personal communica- 
tors. 

Frequently. some of the hams answer roll- 
call while traveling. The portable units can 
be disconnected quickly and placed in a car, 
boat or airplane. Most of the hams take 
their communicators along day or night 
when they leave home, 

The network operates on a frequency of 
50.8 megacycles. It is understood among the 
hams that no one is to use the frequency 
except in an emergency and for the rollcall, 

“If anybody comes on the frequency other 
than at 7 p.m. we know it is either an emer- 
gency or a mistake,” one explained. 

Organized about 8 years ago as the Orange 
City and County Disaster Relief and Civil 
Defense Committee, the group's chief aim is 
to provide information to the public as 
quickly as possible in time of disaster. 

“When a disaster strikes, people should 
immediately tune in their radios to station 
KOGT in Orange,” Mr. Thomen said, “that is 
where all information is channeled.” 

The city of Orange last week purchased an 
emergency generator to be installed at the 
radio station, thus assuring that informa- 
tion will be broadcast in the event of a power 
failure, 

During the flood last September, broad- 
casts were being made before daybreak. 
Mr. Thomen said City Manager Marlin 
Thompson notified him at 4:20 a.m, the day 
of the flood. He immediately contacted 
three civil defense operators, who contacted 
the other men. -Within an hour information 
was coming in at the radio station from key 
points in the city and county. 

The civil defense unit, however, is not 
limited to radio operators. At least 34 mem- 
bers of the Orange Pilot Club have stations 
where they report in the event of a disaster. 
About 35 Boy Scouts also have assigned 
stations. 

The ham operators quickly locate them- 
selves in strategic points, the naval station, 
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Salvation Army headquarters, schools, hos- 
pitals, and a number of the other places, 

A unique alert system has been worked out 
to let the people know when a disaster occurs. 
Mr. Thomen said the fire, sheriff's, and police 
departments, and the funeral homes, have 
agreed to run vehicles over the county with 
sirens on. 

In his home, Mr. Thomen has a small bat- 
tery unit plugged Into an outlet. In case 
of a power failure, the unit will buzz loudly 
and provide light for him to operate his 
communicator and to alert the other oper- 
ators, if necessary. 

Mr. Thomen said the main problem in case 
of disaster is advising the public. 

“Every person should listen to the local 
radio station when a disaster strikes. When 
the new generator is installed, we will be 
assured of getting information to the public 
as quickly as possible,” Mr. Thomen said. 


Flight in the Jet Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
First World Congress of Flight was held 
in the United States in April 1959. The 
speakers and the participants, aerospace 
leaders of the free world, numbered in 
the dozens. The subjects which were 
examined at the World Congress of 
Flight ranged the whole gamut of space 
and flight. 

One of the major conferences at the 
World Congress of Flight was devoted to 
the jet age. Fittingly, Gen. Curtis E. 
LeMay, Vice Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Air Force, was one of the speakers and 
conferees at this jet age session attended 
by specialists, industrialists, and manu- 
facturers. In his presentation he gave 
a succinct recap of jet age requirements 
and showed the pioneer role of the Air 
Torce in the development of jet flight. 
In addition to providing this capsule his- 
tory, General LeMay discussed—from a 
military standpoint—some of the com- 
mon problems of jet flight which all par- 
ticipants in the jet age, civilian as well 
as military, may expected to encounter. 
Specifically, General LeMay pointed to a 
number of problems in the air operations 
and safety field which are becoming more 
and more critical with the attainment 
of the high speeds which jet flight per- 
mits. He touched on the sonic boom and 
the need for public understanding and 
acceptance of this phenomenom. He 
pointed to problems needful of a solu- 
tion, and he listed areas which require 
more careful thought, study, and re- 
search. All and all, he provided a telling 
progress report on the subject of jet 
flight. J 

General LeMay's paper will be of in- 
terest to that increasing body of Amer- 
icans who are striving to increase their 
familiarity with the jet agè. I feel that 
his carefully chosen words should be 
brought to a wide audience of American 
readers and, consequently, with your 
leave, Mr. Speaker, I wish to enter his 
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paper in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

Remarks BY Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, VICE 
Cuter or STAFF, U.S. Am FORCE, BEFORE THE 
Jer AGE CONFERENCE, WORLD CONGRESS OF 
Ft lor, Las Vecas, Nev., APRIL 13, 1959 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am honored to be 
here today and to have this opportunity to 
greet many friends and acquaintances who 
have gathered here from all over the world 
to participate in the World Congress of 
Flight. 

I also wish to extend the congratulations 
of the U.S. Air Force to those individuals and 
organizations whose efforts have contributed 
to the success of this congress. This occa- 
sion certainly deserves the wide recognition 
which it has received from aviation interests 
all over the world. The many representa- 
tives who have come here from over 50 dif- 
ferent nations are ample eyidence of the 
universal aviation interest which this con- 
Terence has generated, 

The first World Congress of Flight rep- 
resents a formal announcement to the world 
of the arrival of the jet age. Although jet 
aircraft have been with us for many years— 
first in the military services, and more re- 
cently in the civil air fleets of several na- 
tions—full recognition of thelr permanent 
status and their contributions to the ad- 
vancement of worldwide air transportation, 
is only now taking place. Jet airpower 18 
here to stay. 

The airpower of any nation is comprised 
of many elements—too many for me to list 
here this morning. But the primary forces 
which influence and further the development 
of a nation’s airpower are science, industry, 
and civil and military aviation interests. 
Each one of these forces enters the aviation 
development cycle at a different point—but 
all of them must eventually form the first- 
team of airpower. The speed at which this 
cycle moves depends not only upon the rate 
of technological advance in the science of 
aviation, but also upon the pressures of the 
moment. Development of jet aircraft, for 
instance, was expedited by military neces- 
sity—first by the requirement to win a war, 
and then by the continuing necessity to keep 
strong military airpower in face of a con- 
etantly growing threat. For this reason, 
military aviation, in conjunction with science 
and industry, has been the pioneer force be- 
hind the growth of jet alrpower. 

To briefly review a little history—develop- 
ment of jet alreraft in the United States 
commenced in 1941. With the assistance of 
our British allies, we were able to put the 
first American jet—the Bell XP-59—in the 
alr in 1942. A prototype of the first Amerl- 
can operational jet fighter—the Lockheed 
P-80—was flown in early 1944. Production 
versions of this fighter were not distributed 
to operational units until the latter part of 
1945—not in time to gain any combat ex- 
perience with this equipment in World War 
II. It would be accurate, then, to mark the 
beginning of U.S. jet airpower as December 
1945—nearly 15 years ago. Since that time, 
approximately 22-million hours have been 
fiown by Air Force jet aircraft—an impres- 
sive figure, particularly when it is translated 
into terms of accumulated experience. All 
of this experience has been reinvested in the 
pioneering of American jet alrpower, 

Significant new advances usually bring 
new problems and jet operations have pro- 
vided their share. Bugs“ in early aircraft 
and engine designs had to be worked out—the 
more advanced the design, the more complex 
the “bugs.” High speed and high altitude 
operations opened up new problem areas. 
Support facilities—that is, airfields, naviga- 
tion aids, fuel, ground support equipment, 
maintenance and supply systems—were no 
exceptions. Whole new concepts had to be 
devised to accommodate jet aircraft. Some 
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of these problems were pecullar to military 
operations—the majority of them, however, 
belonged to all jet operations—civil and mili- 
tary. This morning I want to touch briefly 
on a few of our common problems. These 
problems are the basis for our future jet- 
age requirements, 

High aircraft speeds and increased aircraft 
population have crowded the usable air space 
of this country—and for that matter, the 
world—to the degree where air safety and 
traffic control have become our major lim- 
iting problems. No matter what remark- 
able developments are achieved in newer 
and more modern aircraft—aircraft which 
Hy faster, higher, further, and with a greater 
payload—our jet potential can advance only 
as fast as our air safety and traffic control 
measures will let it. 

The mid-air collisions and near misses in 
recent years are grim and positive evidence 
of the existence of this critical problem. 
Recent mid-air accidents can be traced al- 
most exclusively to the cumulative effect of 
higher speeds, higher traffic density, rela- 
tively slow human visual scanning capacities, 
and man-machine reaction time. Today, 
closing speeds between two of our late model 
military aircraft are as high as 2,000 miles 
per hour, and two of today’s civil jet air- 
liners have a closure rate of over 1,000 miles 
per hour. In order to Initiate evasive action 
under these conditions, pilots must know 
that they are on’a collision course while they 
are still miles apart. Under certain light and 
sky conditions, even this small margin is 
eliminated. 

Since there are practical limits to the ex- 
pansion of usable airspace around the world, 
other positive measures must be taken to im- 
prove—if not eliminate—this type of air 
safety problem. Sole dependence upon hu- 
man reaction is no longer adequate, and we 
will have to look to “black boxes" to assist 
pilots in doing their jobs. Some of our im- 
mediate needs in this area of development are 
warning devices to agument “eyeball” meth- 
ods in alerting pilots to other aircraft in the 
vicinity; additional devices which will keep 
pilots from getting into “near ” situa- 
tions in the first place; means of making air- 
craft more readily visible from much greater 
distances, both day and night; in other 
words, any device which will afford an aircraft 
operator the necessary time to make his decl- 
sion and to act effectively. 

However, as important and as beneficial 
as developments of this type might be, 
efforts in these areas are only nibbling 
around the edge of the main problem—and 
that is effective air traffic control. A com- 
prehensive and continuously modernized 
system of control, with a capacity for han- 
dling high speed and high density traffic, 
is a basic requirement for safe and effective 
jet air operations. Traffic control equipment 
and procedures must be kept modern at all 
times to meet the needs of each new develop- 
ment as it appears. Furthermore, this con- 
trol must be exercised at all times through- 
out the flight from takeoff to lending—and 
it must be accurate and rapid. 

Control of all air traffic which operates in 
& nation’s airspace at any given time, is an 
overwhelming task—and it is growing larger 
and more complex as traffic density and 
speed increase. As you well know, positive 
control of the current volume of traffic at 
all times is impossible today. If it were at- 
tempted now, about three out of every four 
aircraft would never leave the ground. The 
present. system does not haye the capacity 
to control a heavy volume of traffic to such 
an extent. 

Although additional funds, personnel and 
facilities have been provided during the past 
years for the purpose of improving air traffic 
control, the system under which we operate 
today is still Inadequate. The emergency 
nature of this situation here in the United 
States has been recognized, and as a result 
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the Federal Aviation Agency was formed last 
year. The creation of an agency does not, 
in itself, solve any problems. But it supplies 
the means for a closer civillan-military ap- 
Proach to the task and thus provides the 
basis for a national approach to a national 
Problem. It is a long step in the right 
direction. 

The key to effective air control is, in my 
Opinion, the capacity for rapid decision. 
Precision navigation and accurate reporting 
are mandatory, of course—a breakdown in 
these areas will cause trouble. But the es- 
Sential factor in any controlling process is 
the decision making machinery. To meet 
the requirements of jet aircraft, the speed at 
Which decisions are made on the ground 
Must match the speed that events are taking 
Place in the alr, 

Technical developments in electronics, 
Navigation and communication equipment 
have generally met the needs of our newer 
aircraft. „For instance, radar has proved to 
be one of the most effective measures of pro- 
viding improved safety and efficiency in air 
trafic handling to date. Right now, as an 
emergency step to alleviate our present prob- 
lems, 28 of the air defense radars of this 
Country are being used for the additional 

of air traffic advisory. A few ad- 

ditional radars are now in use in some of our 
more crowded terminal areas for active traffic 
Control, If we are to take full advantage of 
the potential of this equipment, its use as 
& means of active air control must be ex- 
tended substantially, Purther, our present 
VORTAC system, aside from providing a 
means of precision navigation, establishes an 
infinite number of fixes thereby allowing 
Breater flexibility in traffic handling, par- 
ticularly in the denser terminal areas where 
rapid movement of traffic is essential, In 
field of communication, use of ultra 
high frequencies has eliminated many of 
the earlier technical problems. Newer 
Models of this equipment have made avall- 
able an almost unlimited number of fre- 
Quencies for traffic control and other uses. 

But none of this equipment—or equip- 
ment which might supersede It can be used 
to its fullest capacity, unless there is some 
Means of assimilating and storing the in- 
formation which it furnishes. Further, the 

Ormation must be presented to the con- 
troller so that he will at all times have an 
Up-to-the-minute picture of exactly what is 

PPening in the air. Correct decisions can 
Meta) be based upon timely and accurate in- 
Or mation. Old manual, voice methods of 
data handling cannot keep up with our 
Present and future needs, we will have to 
rise automatic equipment. The Air Force 
‘ had considerable success controlling air 

tense interceptors through our SAGE— 

Semiautomatic ground environment—sys- 
+ Equipment similar to this offers ex- 

ee possibilities for use in air traffic con- 
work. 

Au of these problems are dynamic and 

eir solutions must be a continuing process. 
Me y. jet transports are under develop- 
5 nt which are expected to operate at speeds 
i mach 2 and above. Each substantial 
and case in speed will bring its share of new 
in More complex problems. The Air Force is 
th the throes of one of these right now— 
laten oem of the sonic boom. Some of our 
1 aircraft, cruising at speeds of mach 
88 lying down s wave of sound and 
* Ssure which in some cases is as much as a 
enone miles, wide—and which 
tigh the aircraft along the full route of 
ae t. So far as we know today, there are 
this or scientific solutions to counter 
* Phenomenon. We also know—from the 
5 of “fan” mall we receive on this 
— ject that these pressure waves, aside from 

‘using considerable apprehension and dis- 
— in some cases inflict physical dam- 
ri to property. Today, there are relatively 
alreraft capable of long cruises at super- 
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sonic speeds. It is not pleasant to imagine 
the widespread effect that increasing num- 
bers of such aircraft—including supersonic 
jet liners—will have on the problem. 

A nation's public will have a lot to say 
about the success of future jet airpower. 
Future developments will fall into the “Buck 
Rogers” category—and at a time when many 
of us can still remember when such things 
were only fantasies in the mind of comic- 
strip cartoonists. It is difficult for anyone 
to grasp the impact of some of the recent 
developments, no matter how much of an 
expert he might be—but it is almost impos- 
sible for someone, who is completely un- 
familar with the problems of alr operations 
to grasp the meaning of some of these new 
phenomena without assistance. Public ac> 
ceptance of these developments must be as- 
sured, if they are to continue. 

I mentioned before that these advances 
are bound to bring a certain amount of an- 
noyance or discomfort with them. This is 
not new—in the field of aviation alone, we 
have already had the noise problem, and now 
the sonic boom. There will surely be others. 
Since the technical solutions to these prob- 
lems will, in all likelihood be slow in com- 
ing—if at all—public apprehension must be 
alleviated in other ways. If we are to con- 
tinue to develop better equipment and to 
fly this equipment in the manner it was de- 
signed—and failure to do this will not only 
degrade our military forces, but will also 
retard the growth of civil jet aviatlon—peo- 
ple must be given the opportunity to under- 
stand these problems. The f and 
bad—must be presented clearly—and as early 
as possible. It is certainly far better to grow 
up with a problem, understanding what lies 
ahead, than to be suddenly confronted with 
something which is completely incompre- 
hensible. In light of this, public relations 
and public education on aviation problems 
will assume even greater importance in the 
future. 

It is a matter of deep satisfaction for those 
of us who have devoted a Hfetime to the field 
of aviation, to see the great progress which 
has been made to date—and the rate at which 
this progress has been achieved. All of us 
want to sce this progress continue—all of us 
want to push the state of the art to the 
maximum. If we are to be successful in our 
efforts, it will only be through the combined 
resources and knowhow of every individual 
or agency who has a stake in this program. 

We cannot operate as separate interests 
researching, developing, and operating to 
satisfy only our own particular needs. 
Naturally, each one of us wants to see his 
own particular interests served. But the un- 
avoidable realization that we now face over- 
riding common problems—and common re- 
quirements—which can only be met by co- 
operative effort and by mutual give and 
take, must serve as the guiding factor. In 
this way—and only In this way—can we pro- 
vide our various countries with effective and 
efficient military airpower and a thriving 
and safe civil transportation force and have 
a satisfied, cooperative, and understanding 
public. 


Value of Cultural Exchange 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial taken from 
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the St. Louis Post-Dispatch editorials, 
April 13-19, 1959: 

On WHose Team? 

When the. Bolshoi's dancers get back to 
Russla—after a visit to St. Louls, we still 
hope—and talk of those 18 solid minutes of 
applause they recelved in New York, they will 
be careful to add that some of the enthusias- 
tic hands were those of capitalist exploiters, 
warmongers, and such like. They will be 
balancing their appreciation, haying in mind 
one of their choreographers, Igor Molseyev, 
who forgot all about balance when he and his 
folk dancers returned from the United States. 

Molseyev entranced a select audience of 
actors, dancers, musicians, and writers for 
3 hours with an eloquent account of life and 
culture in this country. Even well-informed 
Russians, he said, did not know how grand 
was American humor, insight and grace, nor 
how widely and richly the arts flourished in 
America. Molseyey soon was invited to re- 
peat the speech, but he also was invited to 
call on the Minister of Culture. 

The gentleman suffered just as did the Cal- 
ifornla footbal coach after Roy Riegels car- 
ried the ball across the wrong goal line. It 
was an unprecedented feat, the coach ad- 
mitted, but he couldn't refrain from a ques- 
tion: “On whose side do you think you are 
playing?” The Minister of Culture was tco 
pained for anger. He simply expressed his 
surprise that Moiseyey could have made such 
unbalanced comments. The dance director 
said he was disappointed that great Soviet 
artists should be called onto the carpet. But 
he did not repeat his speech, Other re- 
turning Soviet artists also reported on a 
warm, cultivated America, but they added, 
according to formula, that “Americans are 
often deprived of political and cultural self- 
expression by archaic institutions that favor 
the rich.” 

Since Russians must be as immune to bal- 
ance as Americans are to plug-uglies, this 
demonstrates the value of cultural exchanges. 
The actors and dancers and musicians do 
tell what they saw and liked in the United 
States. Fine. 


\ 
Franco’s 20 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News for April 4, 1959: 

x FRANCO'S 20 YEARS 

So many things have happened in the last 
20 years, it is rather a jolt to be reminded it's 
been that long since the Spanish Civil War 
ended and the dictatorship of Generalissimo 
Franco began. 

Much of the world has acquiesced in recog- 
nizing the Franco regime, after many years 
T 3 Spain from international so- 
clety. 

But as the inevitable end of Franco's re- 
gime approaches, there are increasing wor- 
ries about what happens next. Succession 
is one thing even dictators are unable to 
dictate. 

On this 20th anniversary Franco shows lit- 
tle signs of deviating from rigid authori- 
tarlanism or recognizing the desires of a new 
generation. 
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Speaking of “antil-Spanish” forces (and by 
that phrase Franco means all who disagree 
with him), he said: 

“Periodically we see them raise their heads 
and in their arrogance and blindness attempt 
to poison and stimulate anew the innate 
curiosity and ambition of the young. For 
this reason it is necessary to shut out the 
deviations of the bad educators of the new 
generations.” 

Much of the unrest in Spain is among the 
young and the students because Franco has 
failed to stimulate their curiosity and ambi- 
tion. If he thinks he can “shut out” 
thoughts and ideas other than Francoism, 
he has learned less than he should have over 
the past 20 years. 


Capital Budget Bills Win Support in 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


or OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 24, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the Salem, Oreg., Capital Press for April 
10, 1959, appears a thoughtful and in- 
formative column endorsing the legisla- 
tive proposals of the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota {Mr. HUMPHREY] 
for a capital budget, which would sepa- 
rate reimbursable Federal items from 
those which are entirely outgo and pro- 
duce no income. I am a cosponsor of 
their bilis. 

Mr. Dewey Rand, editor of the Cap- 
ital Press, endorses the Morse-Humphrey 
bills. I share this endorsement, Mr. 
President. Many of us who have studied 
the effective capital budget system in 
Sweden are aware that budget items cre- 
ating their own revenues are certainly 
distinguishable from such expenditures 
as military weapons and soil bank pay- 
ments, which often have no revenues to 
offset the huge spending involved. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dewey 
Rand's column from the Salem Capital 
Press, of April 10, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PASSING IN REVIEW 
(By Dewey Rand) 

In a story from Washington this week Ore- 
gon correspondent Robert Smith reports a 
move by Senator Warne Morse and Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY to revise the Federal book- 
keeping system. The plan is to set up a 
capital budget of those items on which the 
Government can expect a tangible return 
separate from the actual costs of runing 
the Government. 

This reviewer of the political scene, for 
one, wishes Morse and HUMPHREY success in 
the plan. Billions of dollars are confusing 
enough to a citizen trying to understand 
the Federal budget without the political 
hocus-pocus practiced by the spenders and 
economizers in W. With appro- 
priations for investments and other funds for 
expenses mixed together and numbering 
thousands of millions the situation lends 
itself to deception. 
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It has long bothered this writer when in- 
vestments in self-amortizing projects such 
as power dams, mortgage loans, Federal hous- 
ing projects, schools, minerals stockpiled, 
and many others are classed as expense. Also, 
with the national debt nearing $280 billion 
one wonders if this is all money down the 
drain. If so the business is in a sad state. 
But if this liability is offset by substantial 
assets the picture is not so gloomy. 

Under the Morse bill capital investments 
are severely defined. To be so listed invest- 
ments must represent a useful economic life 
of over 10 years and must be revenue-pro- 
ducing or self-liquidating. Flood control and 
irrigation projects would not meet the test. 
REA and FHA loans and Federal corporations 
such as the Bonneville Administration would 
qualify. 

What change in the appearance of the 
collosal Federal debt would the Morse-Hum- 
phrey accounting system make for the lay- 
man? There would still be about $8 billion 
annual interest to pay, which is a shocking 
sum. But it all would not look so much 
like owing for, and paying carrying charges 
on a dead horse. It would give a business- 
like answer as to what part of a budget is 
expense and how much is inyestment. It 
would tell an honest story about the debt. 

Smith, in his story on the Morse bill, re- 
ports that the House Government Operations 
Committee has tabulated the real and per- 
sonal property of the Federal Government, 
The Federal property inventory as of June 30, 
1958, amounted to $263 billion, within $14 
billion of the Federal debt of $276 billion on 
that date. This sheds some light on the 
solvency of the biggest business in the world, 
the U.S. Government. It is not as bankrupt 
as the reactionaries in business and Gov- 
ernment would lead us to believe. 

With the sensible accounting the Morse 
bill would provide, another thing would be 
accomplished. The politics that rages over 
the making of the budget and voting ap- 
propriations would be subdued. If the na- 
ture of the items could not be misrepresented 
by bookkeeping camouflage the layman could 
judge the merits of the appropriation and 
could see what he is getting for his money. 

Since the election campaign last year, 
President Eisenhower has been calling all 
those who disagree with his ideas of econ- 
omy reckless spenders. In turn his 19th 
century ideas on the Nation's economy has 
been called obsolete, and worse, by those 
who feel a balanced budget is not the most 
important thing in the Nation's life. 

The Morse bill, if it passes, and by prop- 
erly and honestly picturing the items in 
the budget, would be of considerable aid to 
those who wish to fudge this controversy. 


Asbury Howard and the Right To Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
commonplace that our system of govern- 
ment, based as it is on the principle of 
equal justice under law, functions best 
where suffrage is widest. 

It is discouraging to me that to date 
the right-to-vote civil-rights law passed 
2 years ago by the 85th Congress has had 
litle effect on restrictive voting prac- 
tives in some communities. Efforts of 
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Negro citizens to register and vote have 
been thwarted in many instances by 
local authorities. 

One of the most flagrant examples of 
interference with voting rights occurred 
in Bessemer, Ala., last winter. This in- 
cident, which involved Mr. Asbury How- 
ard, one of the vice presidents of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers, was the subject of an 
article in a recent issue of Reporter 
magazine. F 

Mr. Speaker, those in my part of the 
country who know Mr. Howard and his 
record of service as a union official deep- 
ly resent the treatment accorded him, 
and I am appending the Reporter piece 
to these remarks to protest this gross 
miscarsiage of justice: : 
[From the Reporter magazine, Apr, 16, 1959] 

Tue DUE PROCESSING or ASBURY HOWARD 

(By Jeffrey E. Fuller) 

Many of Asbury Howard's white neigh- 
bors in Bessemer, Ala., have looked on him 
for some years as what they call an “uppity 
Nigra.” At 52, Howard is a massive man, 
close to 6 feet tall and weighing—at least he 
did when he began serving a 6-month sen- 
tence on a prison road gang a few weeks 
ago—about 250 pounds, Although his pig- 
mentation, as black as one ever sees among 
Negroes, would seem to preclude his being 
elected to public office in Alabama in the 
near future, Howard spenks with the vocab- 
ulary and hearty tone employed by many 
southern politicians. He has never been 
known to affect a “yassuh boss“ subser- 
vience in order to conceal the good-humored 
self-confidence he derives from his position 
as a successful businessman and a reco; 
leader of his community. 

As an independent gas-station operator. 
Howard is not dependent on a white employer 
for his livelihood. When he was first ar- 
rested, he said that his customers, black and 
white, were sticking with him and that busi- 
ness was actually better than before. For 
nearly three decades Howard was superin- 
tendent of the Starlight Baptist Church's 
Sunday school and he has been for many 
years a member of its board of deacons. His 
son, Asbury, Jr., after serving in Korea as 
sergeant class, came home and graduated 
from Morehouse College in Atlanta; his 
daughter, Cleopatra, is now a student at 
Howard University in Washington, D.C. Al- 
though some of these biographical facts may 
provide clues as to why Asbury Howard was 
arrested, they were not, of course, mentioned 
in the official charges against him. 

Bessemer is a steel town near Birmingham, 
in an area where the usual social tensions 
are further inflamed by the competition for 
industrial employment. Howard, who has 
long been active in the labor movement, now 
serves as eastern vice president of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers. In 1950 this union was ousted bY 
the CIO as Communist dominated, but even 
that fact has no specific bearing on the HOW- 
ard case. 

We are certainly getting closer to the reason 
for Howard's arrest, however, when we dis- 
cover that he was vice president of the 
NAACP's Bessemer branch until it (and the 
NAACP throughout Alabama) was forced out 
of business in 1956 after a $100,000 fine was 
imposed for its refusal to turn over its mem- 
bership list to the State police. What's 
more, he helped organize the Bessemer Voters 
League, and in the 8 years he has served #5 
its president the number of Negroes regis- 
tered to vote in Bessemer has grown from 
75 to 2,000. In a city of 31,000, of whom 
17,000 are Negroes, the activities of the Bes- 
semer Voters League have naturally been ob- 
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Served with Increasing interest by the forces 
of law and order. 

Early in January, Asbury Howard went to 
Albert McAllister, a white man who operates 
a small sign-painting business, and asked 
him to reproduce on a yard and a half square 
Of canvas a cartoon which had previously 
Sppeared in the December 26 issue of the 
Kansas City Call and in other Negro weeklies 
that subscribe to the Call’s cartoon service. 
Howard told the white sign painter to add 
the words “Vote Today for a Better To- 
Morrow,” because the poster was going to be 
Used in the Bessemer Voters League 1959 
campaign urging Negroes to register and yote. 

Ward has said that the poster was never 
going to be shown publicly: it was to hang 
on a wall inside the voters league hall. 

McAllister agreed to do the job for 612 and 
Was told not to hurry about finishing it. 
When he had almost completed the poster— 
Only the words “Hands that can still pray” 

not been painted in—Bessemer’s police 
Chief, George Barron, took the unfinished 
Job from McAllister's workbench and called 
at Howard's service station. He asked How- 
ard what he was going to do with the poster 
and was told it would be placed inside the 
Voters league hall. Chief Barron asked How- 
ard why he didn’t have copies printed and 
them up on telephone poles all over 
Howard replied that he was a law- 
Sbiding citizen and knew that to do that was 
suggested would be a violation of the law. 
Police chief then placed Howard un- 
der arrest—without showing a warrant—and 
took him to the city hall, where he was de- 
ed for 45 minutes before being released 
Under bond. Howard was not told the 
es against him until the next day, 
January 22. He learned that he had violated 
er City Ordinance 25-72, which deals 
y with publications alleged to be “of 
an obscene, licentious, lewd, indecent, libel- 
Ous, or scurrilous nature“ or with “any abu- 
Ave or intemperate matter tending to pro- 
Voke a breach of the peace, or any matter 
Prejudicial to good morals.” 
1 it nothing else, Bessemer justice is swift 
u civil-rights cases like this. The trial was 
in 2 days later, on January 24. On the way 
to the city hall, Howard's defense coun- 
šel, David H. Hood, Jr., was informed by a 
Policeman that he had orders to search him 
And his briefcase before he and his client 
J Allowed to enter the courtroom. Judge 
ames D. Hammonds opened proceedings by 
We the charges egainst Howard and Me- 
ter. The white sign painter's case was 
en disposed of when he pleaded guilty. 
jan ls now serving his sentence in a city 
pl. -) But when asked how Asbury Howard 
8 the reply was Not guilty, Your 
ense Counsel Hood spent a good part 
joan morning—the trial record is 32 pages 
dution attempting to extract from the prose- 
On some Indication as to how the city of 
violet felt its ordinance 25-72 had been 
for h d by a poster showing a Negro praying 
is rights. “If an attempt to induce or 
Hood People to register to yote is an offense,” 
amen argued, “then the 14th and 15th 
volga ments to the US. Constitution are 
1 At one polnt qudge Hammonds said: 
810 oh Fou are making a $50 case out of a 


toring inst minutes of the trial proceeded as 
1t Gt Attorney J. Howard McEniry: “Judge, 
the y es down to whether in your opinion 
Pence tends to provoke a breach of the 
You Year is prejudicial to good order. If 
tr Sou it does, the defendants are guilty. 
are meee it does not, then the defendants 
ing a W It is my opinion that ahow- 
Order.» an in chains is prejudicial to good 
J 
ang 1 Hammonds: “I find you both guilty 
ne both cf you $105 and 180 days.” 
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Mr, Hood: “Like to make a note of appeal; 
if it please the court, Your Honor.” 

Judge Hammonds: “$200 bond.“ 

As he left the courtroom after posting 
bond, Howard found some 40 white men lined 
up along the walls of the lobby and stair- 
way leading down to the main floor of the 
city hall. Here is how he has described 
what happened next: 

“As I was about to take the last.etep down, 
I was struck a terrific blow from the rear 
which landed on the right side of my head. 
„It knocked me off my feet. The 
crowd of men around the wall rushed toward 
me, * * * They lashed out with their feet 
in a vicious effort to stomp and mutilate my 
face, head, and body. I struggled the best I 
knew how upon my back upon the floor, I 
finally managed to reach a corner. 

“In the meantime my son, Asbury, Jr., 
was struggling down the staircase to my res- 
cue. The mob turned on him. My son put 
up a furious battle against unequal odds. 
After he refused to give up but kept on fight- 
ing back, they gave ground and began to 
scatter. There were about 15 or more police- 
men in and about the courtroom. The only 
arrest they were able to make was that of my 


son. All members of the mob were allowed 


to escape unmolested. My son was 
with disorderly conduct and resisting arrest. 
He was placed under $600 bond. * * * 

“After escaping the mob, I needed medical 
care. I was badly shaken up, bruised, and 
bleeding badiy. The blow I received on my 
head opened up à very bad wound that took 
10 stitches to close. I was very weak because 
of the amount of blood I had lost. 

“As I waited outside the city hall for an 
ambulance, I was ordered to move along by a 
police officer. He told me ‘Get away from 
here or else I will carry you upstairs and 
lock you up.’ Two of my friends helped me 
to walk a block or more to a car and I was 
taken to the Bessemer General Hospital and 
was given the medical care that I needed. 

Asbury Howard, Jr., was later sentenced to 
1 year's hard labor for his efforts to defend 
his father in thé Bessemer City Hall. He is 
now out on bail pending appeal, but his 
father is now serving his sentence on what 
the Negro press usually refers to as a chain- 
gang. Recent observers report that while at 
work on the roads, prisoners do not actually 
wear chains, But another old southern cus- 
tom is apparently still observed: On the way 
to and from work, Negro convicts are driven, 
for educational purposes, through the col- 
ored sections chained to each other and to 
the cagelike truck in which they ride. 


“Stump Run” To Be Produced in Lane 
County, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23; 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, a lot of 
Californians visit Oregon to appreciate 
our beautiful scenery and every now and 
then some of them come up to take ad- 
vantage of our mountains and rivers in 
order to make a beautiful movie. 

It is, however, especially gratifying 
when a local corporation, headed by a 
local man, featuring a nationally promi- 
nent actor from Oregon; Edgar Bu- 
chanan, undertakes to produce a movie 
on its own in Lane County. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the following story from 
the Eugene Register-Guard for Monday, 
April 6, telling of this enterprise, which 
will be headed by my friend, William 
“Red” Reynolds, of Eugene, president of 
the new corporation and executive pro- 
ducer: 

CAMERAS To Start ROLLING IN Mip-Mar 

(By Joanne Braunberns) 

Filming of a feature-length motion pic- 
ture starring Edgar Buchanan and Slim 
Pickens is scheduled to begin in mid-May 
near Eugene, as the first production of the 
newly formed Oregon Picture Corp. 

The movie is Stump Run,“ and also will 
star Kaye Elhardt and Rand Brooks in a 
story about hillbilly moonshiners. The name 
for this light comedy was derived from the 
practice of aging corn whisky in a hollow 
stump. 

According to William “Red” Reynolds, of 
Eugene, president of the new corporation and 
executive producer for “Stump Run,” shoot- 
ing will start May 18 and continue for 2 
weeks, The film company will be on location 
in the Marcola area, with scenes to be filmed 
in downtown Marcola and on Parson's Creek, 

Interior shots will be filmed at the fa- 
cilities and sound stage which Oregon Pic- 
ture Corp. plan to erect immediately on the 
outskirts of Eugene. Negotiations are now 
underway for purchase of property. 

LOCAL ACTORS 


In addition to the Hollywood personalities 
who will star In “Stump Run,” all extra and 
bit parts will be played by local people, said 
Reynolds. 

He plans on using a crew of 25 to 30 tech- 
nicians in his first feature film effort, having 
already contracted for 16 trained people 
from Hollywood. Other technical assistants 
will be recruited from the Lane County 
Theatrical Union. 

Reynolds emphasized that there are only 
about four speaking parts available to local 
people in “Stump Run,” and he will not cast 
those roles until after May 4. An announce- 
ment regarding tryouts will be made later. 

‘Buchanan, now a noted character actor, 
is a former Eugenean and the son of retired 
Eugene dentist, Dr. W. E. Buchanan of 1158 
High Street. Although born in Missouri, he 
came to Oregon as & young boy and wns 
graduated from high school in Ashland, 

Buchanan attended the University of Ore- 
gon, majoring in medicine, but becoming 
interested in the theater. Later he served as 
an assistant in dramatics at the university. 

‘The younger Buchanan went on to com- 
plete his studies in dentistry and had an of- 
fice In Eugene for some 10 years. Maintain- 
ing an active interest in dramatics, he helped 
establish Portinnd Civico Theatre and was 
active In the Very Little Theatre in Eugene. 

CAREER LAUNCHED 


“In 1937-28, Buchanan attended Pasadena 
Playhouse, and his motion picture career 
was launched. Among the best known 
movies in which he has appeared are “The 
Sheepman,” “Shane,” “Sea of Grass,” “Penny 
Screnade,” “Texas,” and “Arizona.” He has 
played in more than 80 feature pictures and 
150 television shows. 

Slim Pickens, in addition to appearing as 
& rodeo entertainer, has a string of movies 
and television shows to his credit. He has 
had character and feature roles in the movies 
“Tonka,” “The Sheepman,” “Escort West," 
“Down Arizona Way,” “Return of Geronimo” 
and “Santa Fe Calls.” On television he 
has appeared in the Andy Burnett series, in 
“Maverick,” “Rifleman,” “Wells Fargo,” and 
“Restless Gun.” 

Rand Brooks is Boone of televi- 
slon's “Rin Tin Tin” series and has appeared 
in more than 40 motion pictures. 
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EXPERIENCE IN EUGENE 

Formation of Oregon Picture Corp., means 
reality for an idea “Red” Reynolds has worked 
on for years. He was on the staff of KVAL- 
TV for the past 5 years, where he produced 
and starred in his own daily program, “The 
Big Roundup,” a children’s variety show. 
At the same time he was art director and 
studio supervisor for the station. 

Reynolds has had theatrical experience 
with the Phoenix Civic Theatre, Very Little 
Theatre in Eugene and Willamalane Players 
of Springfield. He has acted, produced, and 
directed plays as well as serving as set dsigner 
and stage manager. 

His motion picture experience includes a 
bit part in “Tonka,” the Disney production 
which was filmed last summer in central 
Oregon. Reynolds also has appeared in the 
television series Death Valley Days.” 

The 31-year-old Eugenean has the finan- 
cial backing of Lane County businessmen in 
formation of the new movie corporation, and 
he expects the corporation to add a quarter 
of a million dollars to the economy of the 
Emerald Empire within its first year. 

FILM SET PLANNED 


The corporation is formed to produce and 
film feature-length movies and episodes for 
syndicated television. The facilities also will 
be equipped to produce filmed television 
commercials. 

In addition to the sound stage, Reynolds 
expects to construct a two-block early west- 
ern street, a walled fort and an Indian yil- 
lage. Permanent offices of the corporation 
will be located on the site. An announce- 
ment regarding the location is expected this 
week. 


Reynolds added that having the sound 
stage will be his big drawing card for getting 
Hollywood producers to make movies in this 
area. He explained that Hollywood's movie 
industry is decentralizing, with a constant 
search for new sites. 

“They've already filmed ‘Sunset Boulevard’ 
from four different directions,” said Reynolds. 
“And people are getting tired of seeing the 
cowboys run around the same rock.“ 


Speech of Hon. A. Willis Robertson at 
Meeting of Tidewater Group of Build- 
ing, Savings, and Loan Associations, 
Norfolk, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 24, 1959 - 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed 

in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 

able speech made by my distinguished 
colleague, Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
chairman of the Senate Banking and 

Currency Committee, at the annual 

meeting of the Tidewater Group of 

Building, Savings, and Loan Associations 

at Norfolk, Va., on April 22, 1959. 
There being no objection, the speech 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

Remarks or SENATOR A. WILLIS ROBERTSON AT 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TIDEWATER 
Group oy BUILDING, SAVINGS, AND Loan 
ASSOCIATIONS, NORFOLE, Va., APRIL 22, 1959 
Former President Herbert Hoover, telling 

in his memoirs of the reasons for the estab- 
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lishment In 1932 of the Home Loan Bank 
System, said: The poignant American drama 
revolving around the loss of the old home- 
stead had a million repetitions straight from 
life, not because of the designing villain but 
because of a fault in our financial system.” 

A happy ending to that old melodrama has 
been written in the history of the savings 
and loan industry which was founded for 
the dual purpose of promoting home owner- 
ship and encouraging individual thrift. 

Some of us can recall the time when the 
average first mortgage on a home ran for a 
period of 5 years or less with no assurance of 
renewal and when it had to be supplemented 
by second mortgages at exorbitant interest 
rates. This meant that too often the bor- 
rower, who was prepared to pay carrying 
charges, could not meet an unexpected de- 
mand for principal payments and his home 
ownership was forfeited. And these individ- 
ual tragedies became national calamities in 
times of financial stress when foreclosures 
pyramided until demand was generated for 
Federal controls that threatened to wipe out 
our private enterprise system. 

The early savings and loan associations 
attempted to deal with the problem by larger 
first mortgages, running for longer periods, 
which were self-amortizing. But the asso- 
ciations themselves were subject to failure in 
a period of recession. It was to meet this 
need that there was created the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System, to give the savings 
and loan associations the kind of backing 
which the Federal Reserve System had given 
to commercial banks. 

The success of the home loan system is 
indicated by the fact that the 11 banks, now 
owned completely by members with the orig- 
inal Government investment retired, had in 
1958 a capital of more than $800 million and 
assets well over $2 billion. 

Public acceptance of this method of sav- 
ing and financing home building is indicated 
also by the steady growth of the member 
associations. In 1951, when I had the pleas- 
ure of addressing the annual convention of 
the U.S. Savings and Loan League, meeting 
at Miami Beach, I referred to savings and 
loan association assets of $17 billion, but the 
1958 total for those assets was close to $54 
billion and represented a gain of almost 87 
billion from 1957 to 1958. In 1951 I spoke 
also of an annual total loan rate of around 
$5 billion, but the 1958 rate was just under 
$12 billion. Meanwhile, savings accounts in 
these associations had grown by 1958 to a 
total of nearly $48 billion and exceeded by a 
small amount the total holdings of individ- 
uals in Government savings bonds. 

Because I believe in thrift and because I 
believe that one of the bulwarks of our 
democracy is individual home ownership, I 
would have been happy to come here on this 
occasion just to commend the members of 
this group on their past success and to wish 
them well for the future, 

It is a double pleasure, however, to be 
privileged to congratulate a great Virginia 
newspaper, the Virginian-Pilot, on the public 
service it has performed in promoting the 
cause of thrift. 

Everyone in this room is aware of the fact 
that our capitalistic society is founded on the 
principle of thrift. It is through sayings 
that capital can be provided for business ex- 
pansion on the basis of a stable dollar and, 
of course, the incentive to save would be 
greatly reduced if citizens did not have the 
privilege of accumulating assets which they 
can pass on to their heirs. 

Largely because the right is guaranteed 
under our Constitution to acquire, use and 
to dispose of property we have become the 
richest and most powerful nation in the 
world. Some lose sight of the fact that 
property rights and human rights are root 
and branch of the same personal freedom 
tree. 
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Another factor in the success of our private 
enterprise system is the privilege of freely 
communicating ideas through the press and 
the newer media of radio and television. As 
Thomas Jefferson wisely said: “The liberty of 
speaking and writing guards our other 
liberties.” 

So I am happy to join with you In com- 
mending the Virginian-Pilot on the exercise 
of that right in the public interest. 

While my ability to lift the veil of the 
future is no better than yours, I welcome 
this opportunity to bring to you the best 
information I have been able to obtain from 
financial agencies of the Government con- 
cerning current economic trends and to 
make some comment on the significance of 
those trends. 

We are recovering from what has generally 
been called a recession, marked by a de- 
clining volume of business and a level of 
unemployment which has caused consider- 
able alarm, but facts which I obtained from 
Government agencies just, before coming 
here present a rather encouraging picture of 
current business recovery. 

In the fourth quarter of 1958 our gross 
national product surpassed its prerecession 
level in terms of dollar yolume and during 
the first quarter of this year it rose above 
the previous high in terms of adjusted value- 
Industrial production in February was 144 
percent of the 1947-49 average and only 2 
points under its 1957 high. By this meas- 
ure, recovery from the recession could be 
considered completed, 

Also, while the pace of recovery has slowed 
somewhat in the last few months, there are 
numerous signs of a strong and broadly 
based expansionary movement. Personal in- 
come is rising steadily, furnishing a basis for 
continued strength in consumer expendi- 
tures, which dropped only slightly during the 
recession. Automobile sales, which showed 
a weakness in 1958, are up this year. Hous- 
ing construction, which expanded sharply 
throughout the last three quarters of 1958, 
continues at a high level. The decline in 
business inventories which occurred last yeat 
has been reversed and business spending for 
plant and equipment has again started tO 
rise. 

On the whole, recovery in output compares 
favorably with experience in comparable 
phases of the two preceding postwar recoY- 
erles. There has been some lag in recovery 
of employment compared with previous €x- 
periences, but unemployment in March Was 
800,000 less than a year earlier, with much 
of the remaining unemployment concen- 
trated in large cities producing hard goods, 
such as Detroit, or in spots like the coal- 
mining areas which haye special industry 
problems. 

The existence of unemployed manpower 
and excess plant capacity may be a ca 
tor concern, but it also can be taken as an 
indication of our potential for further 
growth, rising prosperity, and an impro 
standard of living. 

One of the most debated Issues today 15 
whether an adequate and sustainable rate © 
economic growth and price stability can be 
achieved simultaneously. Some argue 
creeping inflation provides the environment 
most conducive to substainable growth, while 
others argue that such growth is possible ony 
under conditions of price stability within the 
framework of a free market system. 

I sm frankly on the side of those WBO 
feel that a little inflation ts a dangerous 
thing and that more inflation can be dis- 
astrous. 

With general demand expanding, includ- 
ing the demand for investment, it is essen“ 
tial for stability that the volume of saving 
in the economy be sufficient to finance M- 
vestment demands. If the supply of saving 
falls short, there will be pressure to me 
these demands through expansion of Lane 
credit, but too much expansion of bank cred! 
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Would result in excesslye expansion of the 
Money supply and lead to inflation. 
There has been debate in and out of Con- 
gress about controls which are used to avert 
type of imbalance, The monetary 
authorities, by raising reserve requirements, 
can create a tightness in credit markets with 
a resultant rise in interest rates and those 
gher interest rates serve as a brake on 
nears demands and also as an added incen- 
Aa to savers to increase their savings, thus 
Ping to bring back into balance the flow of 
Savings and the demand for funds. 

Critics of the way these controls have been 
Used complain that higher interest rates in- 
crease the cost of Government for servicing 
Our national debt—which is true. They also 
mag that the Government could keep interest 
8 down by open market purchasing of 
herent bonds and that this would be 

Pful to all borrowers, including local gov- 
pment units engaged in public works and 
4 usinessmen planning expansion. They 
ao. the fact, however, that such a proc- 
15 of artificially supporting a low interest 

md market increases bank funds which 
t © the basis for credit expansion several 

rege the yolume of the original transaction 

that this is highly inflationary. 

Who. say there has been too much 

Sate on tight money and raising interest 

should not ignore the fact that steps 

n by monetary authorities in 1957-1958 

ease credit conditions resulted in the 

2 5 Pest rise in the money supply of any of 

Suppi recessions. The active money 

Curae: Consisting of demand deposits and 
ency, increased at an annual rate of 514 

tp on a seasonably adjusted basis in the 

the mane vi and a 1958 as a whole 

su ex ed b; 

Sr about 314 Py Ppa y $4.5 billion 

me in addition to the volume of money, 

Over 8 8 wd velocity of its turn- 

see the proper relation to 

Possible inflation. ‘The turnover of demand 

War IT has been rising ever since World 

1 5 and during the first 2 months of 1959 

Outaia, estimated at the six financial centers 

a vei a ot New York at a peak of 31.3 times 

Over wa nue the New York City rate of turn- 
Bal u. B4 times u year, 8 

pockets that people hold idle in their 

no or in banks can be increased with 

condition ate effect on demand and supply 

heir hate or prices, but when people use 

tothe a ances more actively, this can add 

in Bgregate demand without any change 

rency. dollar volume of deposits and cur- 


in postrating the changes in use of funds, 
Petus Sip NOST provided the main im- 
ČN economic expansion through in- 
h Ss 4 Purchases of durable goods and 
moe Y a sharp reduction of their financial 
— an increase in the volume of 
Other ea In 1956 and early 1957, on the 
ciai savin, d, increases in consumers’ finan- 
to Sa made an important contribution 
— Moderating the rate of economic ex- 
Ta 1989 which was bec inflationary. 
nomie 1 a slackening of general eco- 
the level iz, but with little reduction in 
tinued or personal income, consumers con- 
savings eon at a relatively high rate. The 
growth 2 tern for 1950 is not yet clear but 
18 down time deposits at commercial banks 
A ly from the unusually high 
Mutual sa Previous 2 years. Deposits in 
vitee banks seem to be rising less 

and loan an a year ago, but shares in savings 
last ons appear to be rising at 

later this year's rate. Consumer decisions 
ir poten cet as to what they will do with 
factor in tial Savings can be an important 
elo qonelerating business demands or 
movemenz the present expansionary 


e Prob} 
the em of monetary authorities in 
of monetary ahead will be to govern the rate 
growth so as to avoid inadequate 
on the one hand, which might 
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choke off further growth, and on the other 
hand to avoid excessive expansion which 
might lead to inflation. 

But all of the wisdom of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in regulating monetary growth 
through the manipulation of reserve require- 
ments and rediscount rates and all the fine 
work being done by building, savings, and 
loan associations and our commercial banks 
to encourage thrift, and the investment of 
savings in business expansion, can be set at 
naught by a reckless spending program on 
the part of your Congress. 

For Instance, during the past 6 years, with 
personal incomes running at an alltime high, 
the Federal Government will have added to 
the national debt by the end of next June 
the sum of $16 billion. The $8 billion re- 
quired to service that debt is twice the total 
expenditures of the Government when I was 
first elected to the House of Representatives 
in 1932. The proportion of deficit financing 
which has been handled by commercial 
banks has been inflationary since it created 
bank check money faster than the produc- 
tion of goods and services and lacked the 
saving grace of the Ricardo theory that a 
managed currency can be sound provided 
money is issued solely with relation to the 
money work to be done. — 

Marriner S. Eccles, a former Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, recently said in Washington 
that our present economic situation was 
characterized by “a dangerous inflation 
psychology.” This, he said, was reflected In 
the strength of real estate prices, the soaring 
prices of stocks, and the skidding market for 
bonds and mortgages, particularly securities 
of the Federal Government. Undoubtedly, 
the Government spending to which I referred 
has contributed to this psychology of infia- 
tion and the big question mork of the finan- 
cial future revolves around the question: 
When will we have a balanced budget again? 

The greatest contribution which the Fed- 
eral Government could make toward a cli- 
mate where thrift and savings could flourish 
is to restrain the urge to spend and to bal- 
ance the budget. 

I am chairman of a Senate committee that 
has authority to report spending bills, in- 
cluding what is known as the “backdoor ap- 
proach to Treasury funds.” I serve on five 
subcommittees of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee that handles 96 percent of the 
budget. I am confident that my efforts in 
behalf of economy, a sound fiscal policy and a 
stable dollar in both the Banking and Cur- 
rency and Appropriations Committees of the 
Senate will have the active support not only 
of this savings and loan group, but also of 
the bankers I am pleased to see in at- 
tendance. While savings and loan associa- 
tions are more interested in the current home 
building program than are ‘commercial banks, 
both organizations have a common goal of 
preventing inflation, of preserving the sta- 
bility of the dollar, and of encouraging the 
American people to save and to put those 
savings to productive use. 

During the last Congress I had the pleasure 
of working with an advisory committee ap- 
pointed to assist the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee in the study of Federal 
laws governing our financial institutions. 
This advisory committee was composed of 
representatives of every segment of the finan- 
cial life of our country and it offered a fine 
example of harmony and cooperation for the 
national welfare. 

Each member of this group took a broad 
view of the problem of reviewing all the Fed- 
eral financial statutes and recommending 
amendments to bring them up to date. They 
decided issues on the basis of what was the 
best way for these institutions to serve the 
public and compromised their differences in 
an equitable manner, 

A majority of the committee’s proposals 
were incorporated in my bill known as the 
Financial Institutions Act and, as you know, 
that bull was passed by the Senate but was 
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killed in the House by the delaying maneu- 
vers of one or two Members. There is no 
doubt that if-the bill had been permitted 
to come up for a vote in the House it would 
have passed overwhelmingly. 

This, of course, is history now, but I re- 
mind you of it to point up one of the most 
important issues facing the financial world 
today—that is, you must stick together, be- 
cause if you don't the political power of those 
who oppose you will destroy you. 

As chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, I am subject to con- 
stant pressures from groups that demand 
more Government grants and loans for hous- 
ing, depressed areas, community facilities, 
small business, and many other areas of di- 
rect concern to you. These groups wield a 
tremendous amount of power, both economic 
and political, and If they have their way we 
shall have more and more financial business 
handled by the Federal Government and less 
and less under the private enterprise system 
to which both banks and savings and loan 
associations belong. 

If you do not want the Government to 
usurp your functions through grants and 
lending programs; if you do not want the 
dollar inflated by spendthrift programs to 
the point where we can have only printing 
press money, you must use all of your in- 
fluence, in a united way, on behalf of a sound 
and independent economy. 

You know where I stand in this fight and 
so long as you keep nre in Washington as your 
representative, I shall continue to battle for 
economy in government, a reduction in the - 
heavy burden of taxation, and the preserva- 
tion of our system of free, competitive enter- 
prise. - 


How Much Federal Aid Did the Pilgrims 
Get? ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 24, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment which appeared in the U.S. News 
& World Report entitled “How Much 
Federal Aid Did the Pilgrims Get?” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: x 
How Muck FEDERAL Am DID THE PILGRIMS 

GET? 

They were in a depressed area. No one 
guaranteed them high prices for anything. 
Their only roads and schools were built by 
themselves. For security they did their own 
saving, or starved. 

All they had was character. All they did 
was work. All they wanted was self-re- 
spect. 

The sum of those three traits became 
America. 

But what's going to be the sum of the 
traits you see today—the traits of character, 
or, rather, lack of it, that demand more 
money for less work, put security above self- 
respect, pamper self-pitying criminals instead 
of punishing them, give away resources we 
desperately need to protect ourselves, listen 
to weaklings that want Government to take 
care of them when they should take care of 
themselves, 

Long years of early-American self-respect 
and hard work built America, but the traits 
Soke see today can destroy it, in half the 

Bs 


Friday, April 24, 1959 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate continued its consideration of labor-management reform bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 5931-5942 


Bills Introduced: 7 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 1788-1794. Page 5932 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

Report of Committee on the Judiciary entitled Na- 
tional Penitentiaries, filed pursuant to S. Res: 230, 85th 
Congress (S. Rept. 220); 

S. 1368, to amend the Federal Aviation Act so as to 
facilitate financing of new jet and turboprop aircraft, 
with amendments (S. Rept. 221); and 

S. 226, to amend Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, 
with amendments, and with individual views (S. Rept. 
222). Pages 5931-5932 


Water Resources: Pursuant to S. Res. 48, establishing 
committee to study development and coordination of 
water resources ($175,000), the following appointments 
were made from certain standing committees of Senate, 
as indicated, to the Select Committee on Water Re- 
sources: i 

From Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
Senators Anderson, Jackson, and Kuchel; 

From Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce—Senators Magnuson, Schoeppel, and Engle; 

From Committee on Agriculture and Forestry—Sen- 
ators Ellender, Hart, and Young; and 

From Committee on Public Works—Senators Chavez, 
Kerr, and Case (South Dakota). Pages 5935-5936 


Civil War Centennial Commission: It was announced 
that pursuant to P.L. 85-918, Vice President appointed 
Senator Scott to Civil War Centennial Commission, in 
lieu of Senator Morton, who has resigned therefrom. 
Page 5931 


Labor-Management Reform: Senate continued its 
consideration of S. 1555, Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959, taking the following further 
actions on amendments: 

Adopted: By 78 yeas to 15 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Cooper amendment to let State agency other 
than a court take jurisdiction of labor cases involving 
interstate commerce as to which NLRB has declined 
jurisdiction (so-called no-man’s-land cases), after reject- 
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ing by 40 yeas to 53 nays Prouty amendment in the 
nature of a substitute therefor; modified McClellan 
amendment requiring bonding of union officers; by 86 
yeas to 4 nays (motion to reconsider tabled); modified 
Prouty amendment imposing certain limitations on 
organizational and recognition picketing; a series o 
Morse amendments, (1) providing that union trustee- 
ships established in conformity with constitution and 
bylaws shall be presumed valid for 12 months rather 
than 18 months as in the bill, and providing for type of 
proof necessary to overcome presumption of good faith, 
(2) providing for hearing in accordance with Adminis- 
trative Procedures Act in certain cases for removal of 
serious misconduct of elected officer of the union, 
(3) providing for application of Administrative Proce- 
dures Act in certain cases under titles of bill covering 
reporting and disclosure and trusteeships, (4) of a clari- 
fying nature respecting information required to be filed 
in reports (modified), (5) providing for actions against 
unions to be brought in district court or other court 
where violation occurred but in event of inconvenience 
to parties then in D.C. district court; and (6) providing 
that in event of denial of an exemption from making 
report, the Administrative Procedures Act shall apply; 
and 

Rejected: Case (New Jersey) amendment to eliminate 
from bill exemption from financial reporting of unions 
having less than 200 members or less than $20,000 in 
annual gross receipts; Prouty amendment (in the nature 
of a substitute for Cooper amendment on no-man’s-land 
cases above set forth under heading “adopted”); by 3° 
yeas to 59 nays McClellan amendment setting up crimi- 
nal penalties against certain picketing activities for or- 
ganizing workers or forcing employers to bargain, after 
rejecting by 25 yeas to 67 nays, Ervin amendment (to 
McClellan amendment on this subject) to allow peace 
ful picketing for organizational purposes; by 41 yeas to 
50 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), modified McClel- 
lan amendment directed against secondary boycotts; by 
41 yeas to 51 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), Dode 
amendment providing that no subordinate union shal 
be placed under trusteeship except under certain condi- 
tions; Morse amendment providing for application o 
Administrative Procedures Act in certain cases respec’ 


Industrial Payrolls and Tourist Trade 
Provided by St. Lawrence Seaway Can 
Furnish Example for Columbja River 
Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 25, 1959 


1 18 NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
unfortunate that many people in the 
8 Pacific Northwest still do not real- 
ve What low-cost water power and 
€ap river transportation can mean to 
pe © development of a vast region like 
urs in the Columbia River Basin. 
é example of the prosperity which 
an come to an area by these methods is 
Sta created in Northeastern United 
tes on the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
ere, the huge Moses-Saunders Dam is 
ee 1 to generate 1,880,000 low-cost kilo- 
atts, which will make it second in the 
S Hemisphere only to our own 
Tammie, Grand Coulee Dam on the Co- 
1 ia. In addition, the slack-water 
Vigation and locks produced by the 
— -Saunders Dam will make possible 
8 shipping all the way to the 
t Lakes in the very heart of the 
rican breadbasket. 
Stree illuminating article in the Wall 
“St t Journal for April 24, 1959, entitled 
way pga Valley Booms as the Sea- 
just ures Industry, Tourists,“ details 
‘+ what this development can mean to 
Btatn nt sections of both the United 
si and Canada. 
reading nend a thorough and careful 
to my 8 of the Wall Street Journal article 
we hoon constituents in Oregon. There, 
obtain = had to struggle for 5 years to 
the Construction appropriations for 
great John Day Dam, over the op- 
n of the Republican national ad- 
our eft tion. Now we are about to begin 
keep tp- ts to secure adequate funds to 
on sch e construction of John Day Dam 
more edule in the years ahead. Further- 
Port ne Seek to implement the 308 re- 
Which the Corps of Army Engineers, 
Some $63 commends an expenditure of 
safe na million to provide effective and 
stem Of nalen all the way up the main 
Of weng S Columbia to the orchard city 
na nee, Wash., a citadel of the 
cife Nomplre. Any resident of the Pa- 
Street Jonthrrest who reads this Wall 
ity ho article about the prosper- 
States pusht to Northeastern United 
cheap power and inland navi- 
inevitably tue, St Lawrence Seaway will 
become a booster for the same 


er sys velopment on the Columbia 


Appendix 


Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Wall Street 
Journal article, by Ray Vicker of that 
newspaper's staff, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ST. LAWRENCE VALLEY BOOMS AS THE SEAWAY 
LURES INDUSTRY, TOURISTS—REYNOLDS 
Merats, CHase BUILD PLANTS—MOTELS, 
MARINAS SprING UP ALONG THE RIVER—A 
MILLION VISITORS TO MASSENA 

(By Ray Vicker) 

Massena, NV. Tomorrow the first deep- 
draft, oceangoing ship to traverse the St. 
Lawrence Seaway will ease into the Bertrand 
H. Snell lock 5 miles east of here on its 
precedent-setting passage. 

As the ship's propeller churns the cold, 
green water, mighty turbines of the nearby 
Moses-Saunders Power Dam, which plays & 
role in controlling water levels for the Sea- 
way, also will be translating the St. Lawrence 
River's power into electricity, turning this 
once sleepy valley into a bustling center of 
industry. 

More than $125 million has either been in- 
vested or committed for plants on the Ameri- 
can banks of the St. Lawrence by companies 
attracted by the proximity of large quanti- 
ties of electricity and the transport facilities 
of the seaway. Messena, which calls itself 
“The Aluminum City,” will boast 10 percent 
of the aluminum capacity of the United 
States when spending is completed here. 
‘And it Is electricity which accounts for the 
expansion, because it takes 10 kilowatt hours, 
enough to light a 40-watt bulb for 10 days, 
just to process 1 pound of primary aluminum. 

The new 3,220-foot-long dam thrust across 
the St. Lawrence near here will rank as the 
second largest producer of hydroelectric 
power in the Western Hemisphere. When its 
32 generators are installed only Washington 
State’s Grand Coulee Dam, with 1,900,000 
kilowatts of capacity, will top the 1,880,000- 
kilowatt capacity of the Moses-Saunders 
Dam. E 

COSTS, POWER SHARED EQUALLY 


Twelve of 16 generators on the American 
side now are turning out power, while 11 of 
a second 16 are in operation on the Canadian 
side of the dam. The $650 million cost of 
the power phase of the more than $1.1 billion 
Seaway project was shared equally by the 
Power Authority of the State of New York 
and by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario. The power is divided equally 
between the two agencies. 

In a modest office in New York City's Coli- 
seum Tower, William S. Chapin, tall, brisk 
general manager of the New York Power 
Authority, exults, “We had expected to reach 
peak operations at Massena next fall. But 
we're months ahead of schedule, and our ex- 
penditures are within the- original esti- 
mates," And with a broad smile, he adds: 
“Our power is sold out. We're assured of our 
revenues and we know we can pay off our 
bonds.” 

The authority floated a $335 million bond 
issue for its share of the Moses-Saunders 
project. 

An expanded Aluminum Co. of America 
factory and a new plant of Reynolds Metals 
Co. will take half of the authority's power. 
The other half is divided among Niagara- 


Mohawk Power Corp.; the State of Vermont; 
the city of Plattsburgh, N.Y.; Plattsburgh 
Air Force Base; New York State Electric & 
Gas Co.; Paul Smith’s Electric Light, Power 
& Railroad Co.; a new plant of the Chevrolet 
division of General Motors Corp., and a 
group of municipal and rural electric cooper- 
atives, with a small amount reserved for the 
Power Authority and for operation of the sea- 
way. The amount reserved for the Power 
Authority includes power for operations at a 
$3 million piant of Quebec Lithium Co., at 
Rouses Point, N.Y. 

The cost of producing power here is 4.3 
mills a kilowatt, considerably better than 
the 7 to 8 mills it costs to produce a kilowatt 
of electricity by coal, gas, or ofl in this area. 

The effect of the dam on industry is not 
clear cut on the Canadian side. Ontario 
Hydro’s power is funneled into the com- 
pany's regular power pool and there is no 
rate advantage for users adjacent to the 
project. So there is not the same impetus 
to locate near the dam as there is on the 
American side, where the dam already is 
stimulating industry. 

A BIG NEW PLANT 

Biggest plant attracted by the power is the 
new 100,000-ton-a-year primary aluminum 
plant Reynolds Metals has under construc- 
tion near Massena. Total cost, including 
ey facilities, is estimated at 888 mil- 

m. 


This new plant sprawls on a 1,700-acre site 
beside a St. Lawrence River channel called 
Polley’s Gut. Construction is nearly com- 
pleted; aluminum siding glitters in the 
weak sunlight of a spring day, and workmen 
are busy installing machinery and pot lines 
in long, airy buildings. Already alumina, 
the raw material manufactured from bauxite, 
is arriving from Texas and Arkansas via rail 
to feed the plant once production gets under- 
way. 

“Our first metal will be tapped in the first 
week of July,” says V. G. Kneeskern, pipe- 
smoking plant manager. “We should be in 
full production before the end of the year.” 

The plant now employs 120 people, with 
600 to be employed when output is in full 
swing. Its three lines will have 168 pots 
each, and electricity fed into these pots to 
manufacture aluminum would be 
enough to service a city of 100,000 people, 

On a tour through the spacious plant, Mr. 
Kneeskern describes new techniques and 
equipment being introduced to step up em- 
ciency. When plans originally were drawn 
for the plant it was expected that employ- 
ment would start at 750 and eventually rise 
to as high as 1,000. These figures were based 
upon methods used in the most efficient 
plants at the time. Now the new techniques 
devised here have pared the estimate to 600 
at full operation. 

“Starting a new plant like this, we can 
introduce. many new labor-saving 
which might be difficult to Introduce in an 
old plant,” observes Mr. Kneeskern. 

Reynolds will sell some of its aluminum in 
molten form. Molten metal will be drawn 
from pots and rushed in crucibles to a nearby 
Chevrolet foundry which also is nearing com- 
pletion. This foundry is the first set up by 
Chevrolet to turn out only aluminum prod- 
ucts, a fact that emphasizes the trend toward 
the use of aluminum now underway in the 
auto industry. In 1940 the average auto had 
only 6 pounds of aluminum in it; last year 
this figure hit 52 pounds. 
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Chevrolet already is in pilot production of 
aluminum castings at its new 213,000-square- 
foot plant near the end of the International 
Bridge spanning the St. Lawrence near here. 
Current plans call for Chevrolet to take about 
one-third of the production from Reynolds’ 
plant here, although the figure could rise 
later. 

Volume production of castings is expected 
around July, with employment of about 600 
anticipated by the end of the year. Rumors 
persist that, among other things, the foundry 
will be producing aluminum engine blocks 
for the new General Motors small car to be 
introduced this fall, but Chevrolet officials 
refuse to comment. 

Here at Massena, Aluminum Co. of America 
runs the oldest aluminum smelting plant in 
the United States still operating. With the 
advent of power from the Moses-Saunders 
Dam, Alcoa spent $25 million to renoyate its 
plant and boosted capacity to 150,000 tons a 
year from 112,500. é 

THE FIRST CONSUMER 


Prior to construction of the seaway, Alcoa 
obtained its power from a company-owned 
dam. When the seaway power project got 
underway, the company was its first indus- 
trial consumer. 

The Alcoa plant sits on the bank of the 
North Grasse River, just outside Massena. 
Within its 8 miles of fences are 25 miles of 
paved highways and 22 miles of rallroad 
track. The plant, which has some 100 acres 
under roof, employs about 4,000. 

“All our smelting capacity now is in oper- 
ation,” says Paul A. Crouch, an Alcoa official. 
“We could use more power if more were 
available.” 

Both Reynolds and Alcoa have plans to 
build marine terminals at their plants for 

of incoming and outgoing ship- 
ments by water. An economics study of the 
area completed by Forzley and Co., Riverside, 
Conn., economic researchers, estimates that 
250,000 tons of aluminum output a year at 
Massena requires 664,000 tons of raw ma- 
terials, so the incoming and outgoing. ship- 
ments would represent a substantial volume. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corp., the U.S. Government Seaway agency, 
now is housed in a one-story glass and alumi- 
num building which sits on a curved drive 
surrounded by winter-browned lawn in Mas- 
seng, Sitting at a desk with a carved ele- 
phant tusk at his elbow, Lewis G. Castle, ad- 
ministrator, says, We will be employing 180 
people during the summer and 150 in the 
winter.” 

‘The one-time Duluth banker explains that 
the crew will include operators for the two 
Seaway locks on the American side, electri- 
cians, maintenance employees, toll collectors, 
and clerks, 


EMPLOYMENT OF 1,200 


In a temporary office building in Ottawa, 
& spokesman for the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, Canada’s Seaway agency, reports 
employment of about 1,200. This agency 
handles five seaway locks, and also is respon- 
sible for traffic through the Welland Canal, 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal and the Lachine 
Canal near Montreal, the latter part of the 
old canal system which is being retained for 
vessels which can navigate in a 14-foot 
channel 


The Canadian Seaway agency controls both 
the entrance and exit of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. This agency spokesman says: 
“Thirty hours should be a good time for a big 
vessel going from Montreal to Lake Ontario 
yia the seaway.” 

Power to turn the wheels of industry, plus 
a new ship route, are concrete benefits re- 
sulting from the seaway. But there’s an- 
other important benefit: Tourists. 

“For this area the greatest benefit of this 
billion-dollar project is its value as a tourist 
attraction,” says Chester J. Malley, regional 
manager at Ogdensburg for the New York 
State Department of Commerce. 
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Last year 375,000 people visited the Mas- 
sena area to gawk at Seaway facilities under 
construction, and about 1.5 million came into 
the St. Lawrence Valley. This year, some 
1 million tourists are expected in the Mas- 
sena area alone. 

Says Alcoa's Mr. Crouch: “This is the big- 
gest new recreational area in the United 
States. Tourist attractions include the dam, 
the locks with big, ocean-going ships passing 
through them, the new 42-mile-long lake, the 
new St. Lawrence State Park near Massena, 
new parks and attractions on the Canadian 
side, and such long-established attractions 
as the Thousand Islands.“ And, he predicts, 
“Within 5 years this area will be attracting 
3 to 5 million tourists annually compared 
with the 1.5 million who come into the area 
now.” 

At the end of the dam on the American 
side is a five-story headquarters building, 
with marble interior, murals by Thomas Hart 
Benton, and an atomsphere of refined lux- 
ury. Included in the bullding will be a dis- 
play for tourists of models of the dam, a 40- 
Toot relief map of the Seaway area, and a 
glass-panelled control room which will have 
all the privacy of a Macy's window. 


THE VITALITY OF ELECTRIC POWER 


On. the Canadian side, a sister structure 
will house Ontario Hydro’s headquarters, a 
viewing point of the dam for visitors, and a 
150-seat movie theater where films of the 
Seaway will be presented. A 31-foot by 10- 
foot abstract painting in the observation lob- 
by is almost certain to become a controver- 
sial topic for Seaway visitors. Painted by 
Harold Town, 34-year-old Toronto abstrac- 
tionist, the canvas is a splatter of color and 
patterns which symbolize the life and vi- 
tality of electric power, according to the 
artist. 

Shortly after the painting was hung, a wag 
among the workmen painting the walls of the 
building called his foreman, telling him one 
of the painters had gone beserk. The fore- 
man rushed to the observation deck, took one 
look at the riot of color splattered on the 
wall, and gasped, “Good night. What hap- 
pened?" 

In the lobby of the Highland Hotel at Mas- 
sena, where a billboard displays the attrac- 
tions of Stunning Smith, “The Girl With The 
Purple Hair," who appears nightly in the ball 
room, Edward J. Kaneb, manager, enthuses: 
“We're expanding to meet the anticipated 
business increase.” 

A BUILDING BOOM 


The hotel, which now has 53 rooms, has a 
20-room addition under construction. Plans 
call for a further expansion to 110 rooms next 
year. Bob’s Motel, which has 18 units at 
present, is adding 9 more. Storey's Motel is 
adding 6 units to the 29 now in operation. 
Two new motels are slated to be built soon 
just west of Massena, while the Schine Hotels 
broke ground recently for a 103-room hotel. 

At Ogdensburg, the new $250,000 Gran- 
View Motel, a luxury establishment, is under 
construction. Other motels also are rising 
on both sides of the river. Ten new boating 
marinas are in or due for construction on 
the U.S. side, with several more being built on 
the Canadian side. A swarm of outboard 
motor and boat retailers are opening for 
business. 

In Morrisburg, Ontario, silver-haired George 
H. Challies, Chairman of the Ontario-St. 
Lawrence Development Commission, a Pro- 
vincial park agency, comments, “We are de- 
veloping 5,200 acres as a park where we will 
preserve some of upper Canada's history for 
future generations.” 

Upper Canada is the term first applied to 
what is now the Province of Ontario. This 
is the name, too, being given to a village 
of the Revolutionary War period now being 
restored in the park, in the manner of the 
Williamsburg, Va., restoration. 

The village is being established on the rus- 
tic north shores of Lake St. Lawrence. 
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Already about 20 old homes, churches, and 
other buildings are in place, with many more 
to come. Many were saved from flooding 
when the manmade lake overran some of the 
historic old river towns which traced their 
roots to settlement by Loyalists fleeing the 
American Colonies during the Revolution. 

The village is located in Crysler Memorial 
Park, scene of a battle of the War of 1812. 
Park literature relates how a greatly superior 
US. force was whipped by British and 
Canadian troops in that Battle of Crysler’s 
Farm. Plans call for the village to be opened 
to the public in 1961. 

A wildlife preserve is being developed near 
the village, while a bay of the lake will have 
some of the best fishing in Canada, Mr- 
Challies claims. Contracts for a boat marina 
have been let; a 9-hole golf course, a 40- 
unit motel, and a restaurant also are to be 
bullt. 

When completed, most of the 28 miles of 
shore between Cornwall, Ontario, and Morris- 
burg, Ontario, will be a park area. 

Massena is the focal point for the changes 
that are taking place up and down this valley. 
In addition to the power dam, the seaway, in- 
dustrial developments and the new State 
park just northeast of the city, a new high- 
level bridge has been built across the St- 
Lawrence to Cornwall, Ontarlo; a new bridge 
has been thrown across the Grasse River near 
the center of town; four new elementary 
schools and a new high school have been con- 
structed, and there has been considerable 
highway construction and a big expansioD 
of retailing outlets, 

“OUR DEPOSITS HAVE DOUBLED” 


C. J, Ward, president of the Massena Bank- 
ing & Trust Co., says, “Our resources now 
total $10.7 million, as compared with $3.5 
million in 1954 before the seaway got under- 
way.” Across the street, Allen E. Sutton. 
vice president of Northern New York Trust 
Co., and manager of the Massena branch, 
adds: Our deposits have doubled since 1954." 

Total gross receipts at the local post office, 
which amounted to $80,438 in 1950, hit $187.- 
175 in 1958. Population in the village of 
Massena has climbed from 15,000 in 1954 to 
20,000 now. 

Such growth has sparked a $9.6 million” 
school-building program which culminated 
with the opening of the new one-story alumi- 
num, glass, and concrete high schoo] here 
this week. 

Along with other evidence of progress Mas- 
sena soon may have a jurisdictional labor 
dispute to spice life in the community. The 
AFL-CIO Aluminum Workers International 
Union has organized Alcoa workers and bas 
been seeking to bring Reynolds employees 
into the union fold. This month the Uni 
Steelworkers Union opened an office in the 
old telephone building here. 

“We will organize the Reynolds Metals 
Co.,” says Adron Coldiron, steelworkers official 
in charge of the Utica-Adirondack area. 


Day Care for Children When Mothers 
Must Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 


Saturday, April 25, 1959 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr, President, on March 
5 I introduced the Day Care Assistance 
Act of 1959, S. 1286, to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal aid for the day care of 
children outside the home. Hundreds of 
thousands of children throughout the 
Nation will continue to be the chief los- 
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ers so long as we fail to recognize that 
providing suitable day care for the chil- 
stren of working mothers is a national 
Problem which urgently requires Fed- 
ral aid to activate State and local efforts 
Wats field and to back up the out- 
tending voluntary programs now in ef- 
t. Until a Federal program such as 
8 e contemplated in my bill is en- 
oF an! we are not looking after the neeeds 
oe children in households where 
ie necessity forces the mother to 
ad, Outside the home. In cases where 
ante at adult supervision is not avall- 
flues Children are often exposed to in- 
ences which may lead to juvenile de- 
5 and the serious rise in yourth 


8 article appeared in the May issue 
q Parents Magazine dealing with the 
uestion of working mothers and the 
ask for day care for children, and I 
in th us consent that it be printed 
e Appendix of the RECORD. 
was ere being no objection, the article 
Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Y CARE yor CERN WHEN MOTHERS 
WORK—A CALL ror FEDERAL Am To 
HELP SOLVE a NATIONAL PROBLEM 


B 
(By Jacos K. Javits, U.S. Senator from New 
York) 


so ago, half the women 
country never held a job in their lives. 
9 out of every 10 women in the United 
Will have worked at some time or an- 
over halt ing their lifetimes. What’s more, 
ried of today's workingwomen are mar- 
million last statistics means that about 3 
motha- uldren under the age of 6 have 
— Who work; 3,500,000 more children 
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hoped thereby that a widow would not find it 
necessary to leave her children behind in 
order to earn money for their support, but 
could remain home to care for them. The 
Federal dependent children program has 
since been supplemented by other programs, 
such as railroad retirement, old age and sur- 
vivors insurance, and veterans’ benefits de- 
signed to provide benefits for the orphaned 
child. But these programs are insufficient— 
particularly in the face of the rising cost of 
living: The average monthly payment per 
family in the ald to dependent children pro- 
gram is $105; the widow of a veteran with 
two children receives as little as $122 
monthly. No wonder so many women seek 
employment to supplement these subsistence 
payments. 

But what of the millions of children of 
working mothers? Their care and super- 
vision varies from that given by other mem- 
bers of the family to almost none at all. 

To meet the needs of the very young child 
of the working mother, there was established 
in Philadelphia in 1927 the first program of 
family day care. Under this program the 
child is placed in the home of a foster mother 
(who often has children of her own of like 
age) and returned to his own mother at the 
end of the working day. The program oper- 
ates under a system of supervision and con- 
trols, all carefully checked. Family day care 
was slow to catch on at first, but during 
World War II, when defense requirements 
drew so many women into the labor force, 
some 90 communities had family day-care 
programs. However, for the most part these 
programs were makeshift and died out after 
the war. 

The most firmly established and wide- 


spread programs are those instituted for the 


care of preschool children at the age when 
they develop a group consciousness and can 
be cared for within a group—the years from 
3 to 6. In this category are the n 
schools and day-care centers. Nursery 
schools usually provide care-for only half a 
day or, when a full day is provided, cover 
normal schoo] hours. Their pupils are not 
necessarily all children whose parents abso- 
lutely require supplemental care for them. 
Nursery schools can serve working mothers 
in a part-time job, but the woman with full- 
time employment must go elsewhere. 

The day-care center or day nursery, how- 
ever, has as its primary function, according 
to the Department of Labor, provision of 
good group care and superyision of children 
in need of supplemental parental care dur- 
ing the day because their own parents are 
unable to care for them due to employment, 
sickness, or for some other reason. Today 
there are day-care centers throughout the 
United States. All but six States—Maine, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Vermont, 
and Wyoming—have laws providing for their 
licensing. Many of the States with licensing 
laws, though, do not provide adequately for 
their enforcement or else have statutes which 
do not meet what is regarded as minimum 
standards today. In some half-dozen States, 
State financial assistance is given. My com- 
munity, New York City, helps to support 115 
day-care centers operated by 74 private agen- 
cies at a cost of $4.5 million annually. 

The Federal Government at the present 
time has no program of support for child- 
care centers, although the concept of such 
support is not by any means new. It was 
accomplished with some success during the 
depression and the war years when young 
mothers in the greatest numbers were in the 
labor force. 

In 1945 a program which received part of 
its operating costs from Federal funds was 
operating in 395 communities In 46 States. 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. The 
program expired at the end of hostilities and 
was not revived until the Korean war crisis. 
In 1951 the Defense Housing and Commu- 
nity Facilities and Services Act included day- 
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care centers in its definition of community 
facilities and services. But no funds were 
appropriated and the effort did not get off 
the ground. 

While these programs indicate congres- 
sional recognition of the important and 
helpful role of day-care centers, they are 
not the only programs with Federal support 
that have been undertaken. Others include 
those day-care centers at the Atomic Energy 
Commission facilities at Oak Ridge and Los 
Alamos and in local housing projects fi- 
nanced by the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. In addition, the Congress in 1954 
permitted working mothers to deduct ex- 
penses for the care of their children up to 
$600 annually in computing their income 
tax. Furthermore, the Federal Government 
has for years made grants not only for aid 
to dependent children but also for mater- 
nal and child health, child welfare, crip- 
pled children’s services and à National 
School Lunch Program. 

In recognition of the need for day-care 
centers in our present social order, I spon- 
sored last year the Day Care Assistance Act 
to make annual grants to assist in provid- 
ing facilities and services for children need- 
ing day care outside their homes. I have 
reintroduced this measure, somewhat re- 
vised after study by experts in day care, in 
the current 86th Congress, It would make 
such care avallable not only to children of 
working mothers but also to children re- 
quiring special attention because they are 
mentally or physically handicapped or lack- 
ing adequate home care. 

Legislation of this type is long overdue. 
In sponsoring it, I am not, of course, advo- 
cating that mothers of young children be 
encouraged to work, but many of these 
mothers have no other choice. To turn our 
backs on this fact is to do a disservice to our 
national future. To wait until a national 
emergency arises before we give recognition 
to the need would be folly, The Federal 
Government has an obligation to work co- 
operatively with the States and municipali- 
ties to provide day care for the overwhelm- 
ing majority of children for whom such 
care is not available. The time to discharge 
this obligation is now. 


Expanded Program of Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


or COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 25, 1959 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment prepared by me relating to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 24, submitted by 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
providing for an expanded program of 
education on an international level. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CARROLL 

This week the junior Senator from Wyo- 
ming Mr. McGre] submitted a concurrent 
resolution calling for an expanded program 
of education on an international level, I 
was most happy to be one of the sponsors of 
the resolution as I feel that it is one of the 
surest and most economical methods of in- 
suring peace in this troubled world. The 
same resolution has been introduced in the 
House by Congressman BYRON JOHNSON, of 
my home State. 
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The Fulbright program has been immensely 
effective in bringing about a greater under- 
standing between people in varlous countries, 
but the success of the plan only indicates it 
should be expanded and we should encourage 
the development of colleges and technical in- 
stitutions of higher learning outside the 
continental United States. 

In this regard I want to point out the 
sixth annual dinner meeting of the Institute 
of International Education will be held in 
Denver, Colo., April 27. 

This institute administers the exchange 
student program between the United States 
and foreign countries and st the meeting 
students from 20 different foreign countries 
who are attending Colorado schools will be 
in attendance. 

The speakers will be two members of the 
institute’s board of trustees, the Honorable 
Cuestexr Bowis, of Connecticut, and Miss 
Blanche Thebom, widely known prima donna. 

Representative Bowis, who has had a dis- 
tinguished career in foreign service, knows at 
first hand of the great amount of good that 
can be accomplished by the student ex- 
change program. He served this country 
well when Ambassador to India and did much 
to smooth the relations between countries, 
Miss Thebom also has been active in the 
program and I am happy that they will be 
able to attend the meeting in Colorado, 

Thousands of Americans have participated 
in the educational exchange program and 
nationals from over 70 countries have come 
here to study and broaden their knowledge 
of how the free world operates. 

We have made most commendable pro- 
gress, but I, along with many others, feel 
that this country should encourage the 
United Nations Organization to go even fur- 
ther in the educational program. No appro- 
priation will be necessary as the plan can be 
financed out of unconvertible foreign cur- 
rency. I can think of no way these funds 
could be used to better advantage. 

It will afford this country an opportunity 
of taking a constructive leadership in bring- 
ing about better understanding between na- 
tions. 

Since the international educational ex- 
change program was started in 1938 thou- 
sands have participated. From experience 
in my own State, I know the thousands who 
have participated in the educational program 
have done much to improve our foreign rela- 
tions. But an expanded program would 
multiply these benefits many fold. 

Representative Bow tes will take this mes- 
sage back to Colorado; and I am certain 
that the Institute of International Educa- 
tion will accept with enthusiasm a move to 
expand the educational program that is so 
effective in bringing about understanding, 
faith, and peace between nations. 


Restoration of World Court as Force for 
World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 25, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, all 
mankind seeks some means to prevent 
nuclear war and maintain peace. An 
uneasy peace is far to be preferred to a 
destructive war, as-we all know. The 
distinguished columnist, Roscoe Drum- 
mond, has written a thoughtful column 
supporting various proposals to rehabili- 
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tate the World Court. These have orig- 
inated with the American Bar Associa- 
tion as part of its crusade in behalf of 
“world peace through law.” ABA de- 
serves great credit for this undertaking. 

Mr. Drummond's informative column 
was published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of April 25, 1959, and 
I believe it ought to be printed in the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD be- 
cause of its pertinence to many of our 
deliberations. In addition, Mr. Drum- 
mond's column has appeared simultane- 
ously in many leading newspapers 
throughout the Nation, including the 
New York Herald Tribune, and the Ore- 
gon Daily Journal of my native city of 
Portland. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIFE For WORLD COURT—SENATE MUST REPEAL 
CONNALLY AMENDMENT FIRST 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The American Bar Association is getting 
terrific support for its crusade in behalf of 
world peace through law. 

Its objective Is to put some life and law 
into the World Court and to begin to use 
it by giving it some business. 

Not. many projects can enlist the backing 
of President Eisenhower, Prime Minister Har- 
old Macmillan, Chancellor Adenauer, Pre- 
mier Nehru, President Frondizi, of the Argen- 
tine, President Garcia, of the Philippines, Sir 
Winston Churchill, John Foster Dulles, and 
Thomas E. Dewey. Vice President Nrxon is 
for it—and so is Senator WAYNE Morse of 
Oregon. Attorney General William Rogers 
is for it—and šo is Senator HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, of Minnesota. 

This is, indeed, an impressive endorse- 
ment, In fact, it suggests that this move 
to activate the World Court is either exactly 
the right step at the right time or it is a 
wistful, meaningless gesture which nobody 
quite has the heart to oppose. 

I belleye it is radiantly right. 

But there is one great danger. The dan- 
ger is that as the leaders of this crusade 
are generating mounting and massive sup- 
port for the large ideal of putting the World 
Court to work, they will fail to generate 
adequate support focused sharply on the 
vital, first step without which the whole 
thing will faiter and fall to pieces. 

The fact is that uniess the Senate repeals 
or radically amends the Connally amend- 
ment—the amendment which almost com- 
pletely nullifies our adherence to the World 
Court—the United States is effectively in- 
hibited from doing anything to promote the 
wider and better use of the Court. 

This means that unless President Eiren- 
hower and the leaders of both parties, who 
say they are for strengthening the Court, 
and the leaders of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, who have sparked this whole thing, 
set about promptly to persuade the Senate 
to alter the Connally amendment, they will 
end up with a cargo of idealism and no 
engine in the ship. 

Or at least the engine won't work because 
the Connally amendment disconnects it. 

Here is what happened: In 1946 the Sen- 
ate approved our adherence to the Court and 
accepted compulsory jurisdiction by a vote 
of 62 to 2. Simultaneously, the Senate stip- 
ulated that not only would we refuse the 
Court's jurisdiction in domestic disputes but 
also that the United States alone would 
decide what tonstituted a domestic dispute. 
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Thus by action of the Senate, the United 
States has simultaneously accepted compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the Court and reserved 
the right to escape jurisdiction of the Court 
any time it wants to say that the issue is 
domestic. 

When we sought to hail the Soviet Union 
before the Court for damages caused by 
shooting down an unarmed American plane 
over the Sea of Japan, Moscow blandly de- 
nied the Court's jurisdiction on the ground 
that it was a domestic matter. The Court 
had to agree on the premise that so long 
as the United States reserved to itself the 
right to decide when an issue was domestic, 
the right must be conceded to all countries. 

The American Bar Association is keenly 
aware that the Connally amendment must 
be changed, or the grand design of its cru- 
sade will come to nothing. 

So far the Eisenhower administration, 
though avowing its intention to propose 
changes in the Connally amendment, bas 
put nothing before the Senate. The alert 
Senator HUMPHREY has introduced a repeal 
resolution. | 

This whole American Bar Association- 
World Court project is so right, so timely, 
that it ought to have wide-ranging di- 
partisan initiative and it seems to me that 
the active leadership of the President 1$ 
indispensable, 


Action of Five Teachers’ Colleges in 
Refusing Federal Loans for Students 
Is Foolish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 25, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Texas State Teachers Colleges Board 
of Regents has refused to allow five col- 
leges under their jurisdiction to partici- 
pate in the student loan program under 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. 

In view of the critical shortage of 
teachers in Texas and in the Nation, 
believe this action was extremely ill ad- 
vised. It is financially foolish to refuse 
Federal loans for needy students on the 
trumped-up specter of Federal control 
schools—which has not materialized in 
numerous similar situations, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con, 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial which appear 
in the Corpus Christi Caller for Tuesdays 
April 21, 1959, under the heading “A! 
for Teachers.” This is a farsighted 
editorial, calling on the board to revers? 
its ill-advised action. 1 

There being no objection, the editoris 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

AID FOR TEACHERS 

A primary and pressing purpose of the NA” 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, non 
swinging Into full operation, is to assist 25 
States in overcoming a chronic shortage 
qualified teachers. That problem Is us acute 
in Texas as anywhere else in the Nation, 
point underlined by the political favor 
new taxation in this legislative session 
raise teachers’ salaries as a means for attract? 
ing more and abler people into the professio™ 
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In this situation, Senator YarnorovcH is 
erstandably caustic in his criticism of 
State Teachers Colleges Board for 
tha g to allow the five institutions in 
75 t group to participate in the Federal 
‘udent loan program. It is a decision that 
. should be reconsidered by that 


eure Federal program, partially matched by 
ke es Public or private funds available 
ota Were purpose, extends loans to deserving 
ents. The loans must be repaid after 
aia” uation, with interest. The only “Federal 
involved, as that term is usually under- 
of are the grants authorized in the form 
repayment of portions of loans 
kor uded to students who subsequently teach 
T a Specified period. 
is absurd to fear that a Federal student 
Program, with local administration 
Anden en by the statute, could lead to any 
sirable Federal interference in college 
st gement or undue Federal influence over 
Bane ts. And it is self-defeating for any 
tler . private college system to reject par- 
tion once such a program has been 
approved and inaugurated. 
ung man or woman who wants to 
teacher would be financially foolish not 
80 to a pater that cooperates with a 
t writes off a large portion 
— costs as incentive to enter the 
Profession. And these are the very 
ts that the Texas State teachers’ col- 
are supposed mainly to serve. The 
of events is most likely to reverse 
5 decision if wisdom fails to do so. 
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Editorial Comment on COPE 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


Saturday, April 25, 1959 


the „BUTLER. Mr. President, during 
was 0 t campaign in Arizona there 
futile open secret of the extended, but 
labor’ efforts on part of a number of 
to thwart by foul means the 
f our esteemed colleague, 
= uae GotpwaTer. When the 
dence in Overwhelmingly voted confi- 
record. j tor GotpwaTer and his 
tactics * proved that the insidious 
were let opponents, while persistent, 
Whose h Pable of destroying a man 
tegrity suri convictions and high in- 
and be 8 cause him to stand up 
Repub terial appearing in the Arizona 
regard 8.0 April 8, 1959, is timely in this 
President 4. L ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
nt, to have printed in the Ap- 
of the Recorp this editorial 
Orders From COPE.” 
no objection, the editorial 
red to be printed in the RECORD, 


ORDERS Front COPE 
The 

a star erent COPE meeting in Phoenix was 

70 it 45 8 affair, with the press barred, 

exactly wr Possible for the public to know 

plans fon at organized labor's political arm 

boss Arizona, But Al Green, the labor 
of union violence in Cali-- 

rates are for the meet- 

c by COPE's na- 

Washin director, James L. McDevitt, of 

ston. Green is the leader who ran 
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last fall's ill-fated “Get Goldwater” drive, 
and his reappearance on the scene leads one 
to wonder if COPE has read the Arizona 
election returns. 

Mr. McDevitt aparently has read the re- 
turns, because he blamed the publisher of 
Phoenix Newspapers, Inc,, for electing Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER. This would be a good 
chance to cast modesty to the winds, but 
Eugene C. Pulliam set the record straight 
when he said the newspapers merely told 
the truth, the voters elected GOLDWATER. 
Incidentally, with only one or two excep- 
tions, the rest of the daily newspapers in 
Arizona supported GOLDWATER, but Mr. Me- 
Devitt elther didn't know. or ignored this 
fact of life. 

Although the COPE meeting in Phoenix 
was a secret affair, it isn't hard to imagine 
what took place behind the closed doors. 
Early in 1958, COPE drew up a seven-page 
single-space typewritten document headed 
“Fiye Point Victory Campaign for 1958.” 
The objective, at the top of page 1, was To 
lay out a program and procedures; to unite 
labor in a common effort; to elect labor's 
friends and defeat labor’s enemies in the 
National Congress and the State legislature.” 

The program included a month-by-month 
schedule of activities, starting with a ses- 
sion in Tucson on January 18, 1958, and run- 
ning right through election day. The cus- 
tomary blast at. the “Pulliam Press” was 
saved for the last page. 

What happened to COPE’s “Five Point 
Victory Program for 1958" is history. The 
conservatives, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, rejected outside interference and won 
a smashing victory at the polls. But the 
directors of COPE, like the Bourbons, for- 
get nothing and learn nothing. The same 
old discredited out-of-staters, including the 
notorious Al Green, are back at the old stand. 
This time, however, they are shooting for the 
1960 elections, more than 19 months away, 
although it is possible they will take a crack 
at the Phoenix city elections this fall. 

One thing is certain. To be forewarned 
is to be forearmed, The people of Arizona 
are being given plenty of warning that the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education 
is going to move heaven and earth to dictate 
the outcome of the State's election next year. 
McDevitt in Washington and Green on the 
west coast have already lined up the hoops 
they expect Arizona voters to jump through. 


Fidel Castro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 25, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by George Todt entitled “An- 
other Step in Judging Castro.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER STEP IN JUDGING CASTRO 
(By George Todt) 

“It were better for him that a milistone 
were hanged about his neck, and he be cast 
into the sea.” (Luke XVII: 2.) 

Last January 23 I wrote in this space of 
the repugnant Cuban dictator, Fidel Castro, 
in part, as follows: 

“Once again it now appears that the pin- 
head intelligentsia of the Nation—in coun- 
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seling us to accept the latest agrarian re- 
former type we have lately encountered in 
Cuba—have in reality engineered upon us 
something of a monstrous intellectual fraud. 
We are referring to the new trigger- 
happy dictator of Cuba, of course—a blood- 
thirsty gent named Castro. * * * Some of 
these days Uncle is going to lower the boom 
on one of these little flies. Too bad it can’t 
be Castro. As a matter of fact, it couldn't 
happen to a more deserving fellow. If he 
isn't tied in with the worldwide Communist 
conspiracy, my name is Powatchtrdorgl. Who 
is he trying to kid, anyway? 

“For the moment he makes it appear like 
‘Com Ze, Com Za — maybe yes, maybe no. 
Wait and see, sucker, But the cold truth is 
that he received his arms from Russian sub- 
8 erp in the Carribbean—and 

van doesn” ve away such pla for 
nodink, Tovarich. Catch on? N 

“The sad part about these incredible op- 
erations which bring so much joy to Commu- 
nist hearts around the globe is that we usual- 
ly manage to finance em. Nice work if you 
can get it. (Ah, there, Mr. Khrushchev.) ” 

On that occasion, I also took the oppor- 
tunity to commend Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Democrat, of Oregon, for having the good 
sense to stand up in the Senate in January 
and at least partially call Castro to account. 

Shortly afterwards, Congress was treated to 
an almost daily spectacle of an Oregon Con- 
gressman, CHARLES O, PORTER, tirelessly filling 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS with the most 
fulsome and complimentary articles about 
Dictator Castro. Under this one-man bar- 
rage, all opposition seemed to melt away like 
an Arab into the night. Looked like Castro 
was in, 

I mention this background in view of a 
most curious statement from a somewhat 
disillusioned Congressman PORTER which ap- 
pears on page 2815 of the Appendix of the 
April 7 issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
follows: 

“Mr. Porter. Mr. Speaker, Dale Francis, 
correspondent for the Catholic periodical, 
‘Our Sunday Visitor," knows much about 
Cuba. In the past, I have inserted many of 
his articles in the Appendix, because I was 
convinced of his good faith and accuracy as 
a reporter. I have never met him but I have 
talked with him on the telephone, 

“Now he writes, "My own confidence in the 
possibility of a victory for freedom with Fidel 
Castro as the head of the government has 
been considerably shaken.“ He says that in 
his earlier articles he failed to anticipate the 
consequences of the unstable character of 
Castro and he overemphasized the impor- 
tance of the fact that the vast majority of 
the Cuban people do not like communism. 

“He says the biggest complication in the 
democratic forces was their organization. 
He says that he recognizes the strong possi- 
bility that Castro may be a Communist and 
he says Castro’s behavior is ‘if you say it 
gently, irrational, 

“Based on my own observations in Cuba 
and elsewhere, I have been disturbed about 
many developments. However, I still be- 
lieve in the good faith of Fidel Castro and I 
do not believe that he is a Communist, I 
have written him at length about several 
important matters that do disturb me. Iam 
looking forward to hearing his explanation by 
mall or next week when he comes here. 

“Castro’s job is tremendous and he was not 
very well prepared for its great responsi- 
bilities. Very few people could be. Cuba 
has been dominated for years by dishonest, 
terroristic governments. An honest and 
democratic government cannot be created 
overnight. However, we can ask that the 
leadership recognize its affinity with the free 
world against communism and we can insist 
that verdicts of acquittal by duly authorized 
tribunals not be reversed by executive deci- 
sion. We can also be much disturbed about 
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the overthrow of able, democratic labor 
leaders who were open and effective enemies 
of Batista, 

“I do not think Castro is a dictator yet, but 
Ido see an ominous trend. LIagree with Dale 
Francis that ‘if it is true that Castro is an- 
other dictator and worse, a dictator who does 
the will of the Reds, then the consequences 
of this truth are so terrible no one wants to 
face them.“ Face them we will have to if 
they do occur; but far better that we examine 
the trend at this time and make certain that 
Fidel Castro understands it for what it is 
and has an opportunity to reverse his policies 
before it is too late, both for himself and 
Cuba,” 

This, then, is the present version of Castro 
by his most ardent American champion in 
Congress. The words of Mr. PORTER, as well 
as the revealing article by Dale Francis which 
followed the remarks of the gentleman from 
Oregon, give us the deepest forebodings of 
unpleasant things yet to come, I think the 
final verdict on Fidel Castro Is going to be a 
most unpleasant one—for all of our gullible 
US. citizenry who bought this red pig-in-a- 
poke with an irresponsible blank check. 

And that includes, among others, the New 
York Times, the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, and syndicated columnist Drew Pear- 
son—who 3 months ago ran a favorable report 
on Castro. The celebrated writer has re- 
cently done an about-face on this contro- 
versial matter, however, and now has Castro 
tabbed correctly in a recent frank story about 
this fellow traveler, if not an outright Red. 
Better late than never, of course. 

I think there are going to be a lot-of red 
faces, in addition to the one worn by Mr. 
Castro, among our quite numerous fourth- 
estaters who backed him up so assiduously 
in the past. Why are we so easily fooled, 
anyway? 


Reaction on Reactors: America Lags in 
Building Atomic Reactors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 25, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
mankind is just beginning to learn the 
many uses of the mighty might of the 
“mighty mite,” the atom. 

The power of the atom can make 
dreams suddenly become realities for the 
betterment of all mankind through the 
creation of a more modern, healthier, 
and more peaceful world of tomorrow, 


Yet, I believe the United States can- 


profitably recall a childhood fable in re- 
lation to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s reactor program. The fable of 
the tortoise and the hare has a moral we 
point out to our children, but overlook 
ourselves. 

I feel this Nation needs to move rapidly 
and purposefully into the field of atomic 
reactors in order to build into realities 
our dreams of a better world for to- 
morrow. 

This function, I believe, can quite prop- 
erly be assumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, which has at its disposal the tre- 
mendous resources required for such a 
project. 

Rapid, judicious action will enable 
atomic energy to bring closer the full 
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realization of the words from the pre- 
amble of our Constitution: “To provide 
for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves. and our poster- 
ity.” 

Mr. President, in support of my re- 
marks, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial which appeared in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch for Sunday, March 
1, 1959, under the heading “A Weak 
Atomic Energy Program.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A WEAK ATOMIC PROGRAM 


The Atomic Energy Commission's new 
atomic power program is disappointing. It 
offers neither vision nor leadership. 

Of the six reactors proposed, only one 
would be built by the Government, and the 
five others are therefore problematical. The 
lone reactor which the Commission would 
build is scaled down sharply from the size of 
the project approved last year. 

Most of the proposed projects are proto- 
type or experimental reactors, which means 
that they are small-scale models leading up 
to the eventual development of a commercial 
sized plant, 

Prototype plants are a necessary prelude 
to life-sized atomic power producers; but it 
is the latter in which the US. deficiency is 
most marked, and in which the Commission 
continues to steer a timid and uncertain 
course. 

Not only are the AEC proposals puny, they 
are contingent. Chairman John A, McCone 
continues to insist, as did his predecessor, 
Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, that private industry 
should first have a chance to build, with 
Government aid. 

Like Admiral Strauss, Mr. McCone says 
that if private industry does not seize this 
opportunity—and it has been showing an 
increasing reluctance even to being 
adragooned into it—the Government itself 
will take hold. What Mr. McCone does not 
say is how long public initlative should wait 
on private initiative before going into action. 

The AEC proposals are deficient for not 
taking a forthright and sensible stand about 
generating power with the new plutonium- 
producing reactor being built at the Hanford 
plant in the State of Washington. Pluton- 
ium is necessary for tactical atomic weapons 
and its production generates large quantities 
of heat, which the AEC is now wasting into 
the Columbia River while buying its electric 
power for Hanford from the Bonneville grid 
system. 

The byproduct heat of the new plutonium 
reactor could power a 700,000-kilowatt gen- 
erating plant and provide that much of Han- 
ford’s electric requirements at the same time 
that it was paying off the cost of the total 
investment three times as fast as would 
otherwise be possible, 

Yet we go on wasting the heat, buying 


“the power it should be producing, and for- 


going the opportunity to learn more about 
reactors that produce both plutonium and 
power—and all because of theoretical no- 
tions that a public versus private power 
ideology is involved. 

The question of Government subsidy be- 
comes more and more formidable as time 
goes on. 

In the present state of the art no one can 
tell how much it will cost to build an atomic 
powerplant, Subsidy, therefore, is in the 
very nature of things a blank check. 

Mr. McCone is proposing that the Gov- 
ernment now should pay not only for re- 
search and development costs of a private 
atomic powerplant but up to half the cost 
of the entire plant—perhaps all but the 
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cost of the conventional, nonatomic part, 
the turbine and generator. 

If the Government's financial participa- 
tion must be so preponderant, then Why 
should not the Government itself build and 
operate the plant, and turn the product 
into the AEC installations throughout the 
country for which power is now having to 
be purchased? 

Must there be waste on a massive scale 
simply to preserve an Illusion that private 
enterprise is doing it all, though as a matter 
of fact Government subsidy is doing it? 

We think Chairman McCone, far from 
being able to justify enlarged subsidy, will 
be hard put to show that it has been 
business for the American taxpayer to 
shoulder the subsidies already expended. 


Praise for Secretary Herter From State of 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 25, 1959 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President. all 
of us wish success to Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter in the difficult and 
arduous task which is his. He confronts 
@ dilemma which has faced few Secre- 
taries of State in our history, because of 
the emerging might of Soviet Russi® 
in the realm of military weapons, and 
economic production. A thoughtful and 
reassuring editorial about Secretary Hers 
ter, entitled “Able Successor to Dulles 
was published in the Oregon Daily Jour- 
nal, of Portland, on April 20, 1959. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed iD 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: Y 

ABLE Successor TO DULLES 

In the wake of the Dulles cancer tragedy: 
this country and its allies are fortunate that 
so well qualified a man as Christian Herter 
is ready and able to move into the Secretary 
of State's shoes at this critical stage of in- 
ternational negotiation. 

The American people do not know as much 
about Herter as they should, but he 4 
known and respected in the circles in which 
his influence will need to be felt in the peri 
imnrediately ahead. 

The quick and warm response from Demo- 
cratic Senate leadership to Eisenhower's se- 
lection of Herter assures a continuance, pos- 
sibly even a strengthening of the bipar 
posture which this country has presented on 
the Berlin and other foreign policy issues. 
Prompt Senate confirmation is a foregone 
conclusion. 

Herter has been in the State Department 
only since 1956, but more than two-thirds 
a lifetime has been spent in the kind 
public service which prepares him for th® 
task ahead. This includes an early intro- 
duction to diplomacy as acting minister t? 
Belgium at the age of 21 and service as secre- 
tary of the American peace commission and 
executive secretary of the European Relief 
Council following World War I. 

Twelve years in Congress and two ternis 25 
Governor of. Massachusetts attest to the con- 
fidence which people who know him have in 
him. In 1956, when Herter was first nam 
Under Secretary of State, one newspaperman 
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Wrote that he had won friends all over the 
World with his quiet but warm dignity. 
1 As Secretary of State, he will operate dif- 
N than Dulles. He will travel less. 
> will listen more, He will delegate more 
Uthority, He will make fewer quick deci- 
regan But this does not necessarily mean 
will be leas able to make critical decisions 
Or that he will be less firm in dealing with 
the Russians. R 
Every man has his own particular talents. 
Dulles has been a man of great intellect and 
Somendous strength of will and purpose. 
But 
Whatever it was, it proved its value in some 
Critical situations, Herter Is also a man of 
flex} intellect. His greater warmth and 
bility do not need to mean lesser will 
8 Purpose. He has the potential to be an 
standing Secretary of State. 


Community Facilities Act of 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
m THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 25, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
tpanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconn a very 

Oughtful statement by Ernest H. New- 
Jr., of Chattanooga, Tenn., in sup- 
of the Community Facilities Act of 


3 


1959. 


There being no objection, the state- 
Re t was ordered to be printed in the 
Pee Sr as follows: 


TEMENT nr ExNrsr H. NEWMAN, JR, TO 
CURREN 


W. Dick 
ey Clay Manufacturing Co., whose 
headquarters are in Kansas City, Mo. We are 
ewer est manufacturer of vitrified clay 
By Pipe in the Nation. > 
8044 tna cet, L am here to speak for HR. 
e Community Facilities Act of 1959. 
With others in the manufacture of 
ewer pipe, I am in wholehearted accord 
VON tite prop legislation intends 
r practical solution to an urgent 
Rational problem, 
Probles = a very real, a very serious 
are manutacturers of clay sewer pipe, we 
Needs of ety familiar with the growing 
growing communities, and we are a 
faces foro of the problem each of them 
In today, and the immediate tomorrow. 
the 8 of my work, every single day in 
Temindea = out in the field, Iam constantly 
by the ot the mounting pressures created 
ail Manes needs of our communities for 
Rreatest of public facilities. In this, the 
or ation on earth, the small political 
threare 0 ent subdivisions face a serious 
shortages of gan 8 There are critical 
ibution systems, to inches e 
Most ; only those 
~~ Otten widely publicized. 
are many other grave needs that, 
ner Deadline unte. do not get the ban- 
ines. One example of the latter 
Matter of water pollution control 
— seen tes the need for adequate 
facilities rr systems and sewage treatment 
There is nothing glamorous about 
But no 
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or a sewage treatment plant, 
matter what the difficulty, every 
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alert city father or town councilman, is 
most decidedly aware of the existence of these 
needs. These people are often abused, ma- 
ligned, and certainly badgered to distraction 
by aroused citizens demanding something be 
done at once. Well, hospitals, and schools, 
and sewers, are not bullt overnight. Some- 
thing more than an awareness of such needs, 
something more than desire and determina- 
tion to provide for them, is necessary before 
the hoped-for stage can be passed. Adequate 
planning and construction funds must be 
readily available. 

Cities and towns across the land are un- 
able to finance these vital public projects. 
Their financial resources are too limited, 
their sources of long-term credit are too 
restricted and yet, populations keep grow- 
ing and their service needs continue to in- 
crease. Under this bill, some of this pres- 
sure can be eased if not entirely eliminated. 
More and more, our communities are faced 
with the problem of trying to meet the ur- 
gent demand for only the very minimum of 
basic public facilities, at a time when their 
sources are sorely taxed to meet day-to-day 
operating expenses. Often, long-term financ- 
ing through municipal bond sale cannot be 
had due to the statutory debt limitations, 
or, if such financing is available, excessive 
interest rates make it impractical. 

Couple this with the factor of the large 
initial investment required for the construc- 
tion of major community facilities, and you 
have the best reason for the abuses that 
have grown out of all proportion. 

Our communities haye had to resort to 
unrealistic, unhealthy, and uneconomical ap- 
proaches toward a solution of these demands. 
For example, the most economical sequence 
of construction of the three major com- 
munity facilities, water, sewers, and streets, 
is to install water and sewer systems prior 
to paving streets. actual practice, how- 
ever, streets are generally paved first, to 
make an active community more attrac- 
tive, enabling it to grow and prosper. The 
second step is usually the installation of 

water facilities, which often means the newly 
paved streets are torn up, the water lines 
put in, and the streets repaved. 

You can't really say that money spent in 
this fashion is spent needlessly, for it does 
fill the existing need. But surely you can’t 
claim it is being spent economically. The 
same uneconomical operation is repeated 
when sewer lines are finally put in under 
existing pavements. 

It is not that our city fathers are unaware 
of the wastefulness of this construction se- 
quence, rather, it is the result of having to 
make do with inadequate capital for major 
public improvements. Although not always 
the most desirable method, city streets can 
be constructed little by little, a few blocks 
at a time, as money for public construction 
becomes available, a little at a time. 

But, gentlemen, there is no way to start 
from scratch and build a sewer system one 
block at a time. Initial construction of a 
sewer system requires an integrated and well 

- planned system of collector lines, trunk lines, 
and final discharge lines, including sewage 
treatment facilities. There is no way to 
construct a sewer line that doesn't go any- 
where. It must be a part of a system that 
ultimately discharges its contents into a 
suitable and sanitary disposal system. 

So what we are encountering more and 
more is the situation that a sewer system, 
which entails one of the largest municipal 
capital expenditures, is being made even 
more expensive as our cities are finding it 
difficult if not impossible to secure adequate 
financing. And yet, you gentlemen agree 
that adequate sewer systems are both neces- 
sary and desirable. You have proven this 
again and again, by strengthening our pub- 
lic health laws * and there you have an 
impasse. Hi 
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The Federal and State Governments right- 
Tully are placing greater stress on the prob- 
lem of pollution. There are instances where 
complete halting of home and commercial 
construction has been threatened unless 
adequate sewerage systems are provided. 
That, of course, means stagnating and stunt- 
ing a town's growth potentials, Any town 
threatened with extinction and legal bars to 
further construction, finds itself cornered. 
Bond capital is virtually exhausted as the 
credit is used up to build streets and other 
improvements. Thus, when the law steps 
in demanding something be done about 
wastes, it is imperative that the town find 
new sources of financing. This bill makes an 
attempt to relieve that problem. It is an 
extremely difficult thing to accept how many 
full-grown cities do not yet have a sewer 
system or adequate facilities for coping with 
wastes. 

Yet when the city fathers become sorely 
pressed and must start thinking about build- 
ing something adequate for at least their 
present needs—without thought of any prob- 
able expansion—the cost often staggers 
them, particularly when there are no finan- 
cial propsects in sight to pay for these vital 
projects. But if they are not bulit, that 
town's growth stops by the very laws you 
have passed and must insist on enforcing. 

There has been some criticism of spending 
the amount of money proposed. But 1 fail to 
see any reference in this bill to where any 
community is to obtain any sort of facility as 
an outright gift. You aren't making pres- 
ents of hospitals, water or sewer systems. It 
is my understanding that you are hoping to 
saye the smaller communities from serious 
threats to their health, welfare, and public 
safety. The larger towns will have equal 
access to funds from which they may bor- 
row to cover the costs of similar construction. 

Those who carp and criticize you for spend- 
ing are often the most vocal when it comes to 
demanding increased facilities. But, gentle- 
men, & loan is scarcely the same as a grant or 
a gift. All you propose here is a fund from 
which money may be borrowed. In appear- 
ing before this committee today I have not 
tried to suggest that you wave a magic wand 
for anyone. Instead, I want to emphasize 
what I believe you intend to accomplish with 
this bill. 

As good citizens, as the elected representa- 
tives of good citizens, you seek here to enact 
enabling legislation to help village, town, 
and city, to help itself. As a manufacturer 
of clay sewer pipe, that is also my interest. 
You want to replace the privvies, the cess- 
pools, the septic tanks, and this must be 
done, You want children and mine, 
and their children, to have a safe, a sanitary 
place to live and to grow in good health. 

What will happen if you make these funds 
available at an interest rate any community 
can pay? For one thing, you can insure and 
assure proper planning for most economical 
building and growth. Building a sewage- 
treatment plant, for example, is some 
rarely considered in advance of building a 
town and striving to make it grow. The days 
when waste could be dumped into the near- 
est stream or river are gone—fortunately for 
ours and future generations. Yet after you 
have built a treatment plant, you must still 
lay the pipe to bring the sewage to it. 

This bill will make that possible from one 
coast to the other, from Mexico to Canada, 
within these United States. This is an eco- 
nomic assistance program, if you will, gen- 
tlemen, that begins and ends at home—your 
home and mine. On the one hand you in- 
sist that communities clean up the mess 
they know that inadequate sanitary facilities 
are a menace to public health—now you are 
giving them the means whereby they can 
economically, honestly, and practically, com- 
ply with the laws passed by you in their 
interest. 

Thank you, 
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Does the CIA Dominate U.S. Foreign 
Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 25, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Does the CIA Dominate U.S. 
Foreign Policy” written by Frank Bel- 
lamy and published in the National 
Guardian of April 20, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered tọ be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Doss THE CIA DOMINATE U. S. FOREIGN 

Po.icy? 
( By Frank Bellamy) 
("It war is too important to be left to 


the generals, it should be clear that intelll- 


gence is too important to be left unsuper- 
vised." (Hanson Baldwin, N.Y. Times, Jan. 
15, 1956.) ) 

Spying has become a major industry of 
American Government.. According to Har- 
per’s magazine (April 1958) no fewer than 
nine separate cloak-and-dagger outfits are at 
work, carrying out clandestine intrigue on 
a worldwide basis and spending each year in 
the neighborhood of $750 million of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

“Though exact figures are secret, estimates 
suggest that between 20,000 to 30,000 fulltime 
intelligence specialists currently are on Gov- 
ernment payrolls," said Harry Howe Ransom, 
author of Central Intelligence and National 
Security, in the Christian Science Monitor 
(Dec. 1. 1958). “The cost probably ap- 
proaches $750 million annually.” 

The most lushly financed, of course, Is the 
Central Intelligence Agency. The other 
eight, which have to get slong on lesser 
amounts, are the intelligence branches of 
the National Security Agency, State Depart- 
ment, Atomic Energy Commission, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, FBI, Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

NO CONTROLS 

The CIA, now housed in 30 or more scat- 
tered bulldings in Washington, is erecting 
an enormous $55 million edifice for itself 
across the river in Virginia. When completed 
it will be the world’s biggest spy center, 
accommodating more than 10,000 CIA em- 
ployees. Best estimates place CIA's total 
domestic payroll at 14,000 and its budget near 
$500 million a year. 

After it was established in 1947 under 
President Truman’s administration, this pro- 
fessional undercover army was granted by 
law a degree of immunity from accountability 
for funds, personnel, and activities probably 
never exceeded by any other Federal agency 
in American history. 

It is the only major agency not subject to 
congressional committee control. 

Nobody except the President and a few 
other persons, including 10 or 12 select Con- 
greesmen who are briefed once a year at 
budget time, know how much the secret 
legion spends. All funds for CIA are dis- 
guised and concealed in appropriations for 
other agencies. 

The funds themselves are not subject to 
audit. Top gumshoe Allen Welsh Dulles can 
write a $1 million check without explaining 
the expenditure to anyone. He ls the only 
man in Washington, including the President, 
with such power, 
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. The CIA is exempted by law from the Civil 
Service requirements imposed on most Gov- 
ernment agencies; it can hire and fire at will. 


SACRED COW 


This is too much power and supersecrecy 
for Senator Mixx Mansrietp, Democrat, Mon- 
tana. Four times he has sponsored bills to 
create a joint Senate-House watchdog com- 
mittee to scrutinize CIA. Despite editorial 
backing from such influential papers as the 
New York Times and Wall Street Journal, 
MANSFIELD lost each time. Most of his col- 
leagues. in Congress still look on CIA as a 
sacred cow. 

Why is the CIA so inordinately jealous of 
its power and prerogatives, so anxious to 
maintain itself beyond the reach of the law- 
makers? One reason, the record seems to 
indicate, is to cover up bungles—some ludi- 
crous, most of them expensive—which would 
open it to ridicule. 

On the ludicrous side, “there are such 
stories as the news account in a Washington 
paper some months back of a free-for-all in 
a downtown restaurant between CIA and 
FBI men: Each group, the paper reported, 
had mistaken the other for Communist 
agents.“ (New York Times, Mar. 16, 1958.) 

On the expensive side, there was the time 
as reported by columnist Westbrook Pegler— 
that “agents of the CIA handed over $10 
million In unmarked $10 bills to the secret 
service of the Communist Government of 
Poland in the belief that they were dealing 
with some underground organization which 
was opposing that government.” 

Pegler, by the way, thinks the CIA is “no 
good and ought to be wiped out.” 

PLAIN LOUSY 


Then there are intelligence failures for 
which CIA would rather not be held account- 
able. The most publicized fumble was its 
fiatfootedness on the eruption of revolutions 
in Lebanon and Iraq. Both took place with- 
out advance forecasts from our vast espionage 
network. “They didn't know what was going 
on," Senator Wayne Morse, Democrat, of 
Oregon, angrily charged. “Our intelligence 
is just plain lousy.” 

The New York Times’ military expert Han- 
son Baldwin sald (Jan. 15, 1956): “The 
intelligence record of the Nation and the CIA 
in particular is spotty. There have been 
notable successes but also notable fail- 
ures. * * A great many other incidents 
also suggest that all is not well with our 
intelligence establishments.” 

A more significant motive for secrecy than 
concealing bungles and fumbles is CIA’s de- 
sire to keep its bag of “dirty tricks” from 
the eyes of the public. It realizes that mil- 
lions would disapprove If many of its devious 
dealings came to light. Protests would surely 
follow exposure of the extent to which 
CIA adventurism has shaped U.S. diplomacy 
and, in policy toward some nations, replaced 
it altogether. 

POLICYMAKER 


Charles Edmundson, who spent 8 years in 
the US. Foreign Service before resigning 2 


years ago over Secretary Dulles’ policies, ac- 


cused the CIA in February's Progressive 
magazine of being “an activist group which 
steps in boldly to dictate foreign policy in 
areas not covered by decisions of Congress, 
the State Department, or the White House.” 
Edmundson went on: 

“It executes its projects without concern 
over the reaction of the public. The inci- 
dents it provokes are never acknowledged, yet 
can be decisive in shaping—or misshaping— 
public opinion and foreign policy. * * * 

“The most fundamental of all civil liber- 
ties is the right of the citizen to make up his 
mind on public issues without having the 
facts concealed or distorted by his Govern- 
ment. The record shows that the CIA, in 
cooperation with the State Department, sys- 
tematically contravenes this principle. A 
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few examples of what is happening creep 
obscurely into some of the better newspapers, 
but nowhere, save in a few liberal publica- 
tions, are Americans warned of the potential 
consequence of the farflung operations of 
the secrecy-ridden CIA.” 

Liaison between the State Department and 
CIA is close. Both are headed by a Dulles. 
Both employ about the same number of peo- 
ple (16,000 for the State Department versus 
an estimated 14,000 for the CIA). If the 
CIA's $500 million budget is correct, it 1 
more than twice as much as the State Depart- 
ment spends on its 282 diplomatic outposts 
around the world. 

In any case, the secret decisions of the 
Brothers Dulles affect the fate of the world- 
When ill-directed, they make enemies abroad 
and cause great damage at home. 

Hanson Baldwin summed it up well (NeW 
York Times, Jan. 15, 1956) : 

“Uncontrolled secret intelligence agencies 
are in a position to dominate policymaking: 
and hence government. Their very secrecy 
gives them power; there are few to accept or 
reject their findings. * * Any overpowerful 
secret intelligence agency is dangerous, not 
alone to the formulation of sound policy, but 
to the viability of democratic institutions. 


Will Clayton and the Marshall Plan— 
The New Leeder Discusses Ellen Clay- 


ton Garwood’s Book 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 25, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Marshall plan, which helped so m 
peoples when they most needed assist- 
ance, is one of the finest examples ol 
democracy in action. 

One of the men who played a majo? 
role in the fashioning of this plan 
Will Clayton, of Texas, a man noted for 
his work in helping people. Will Clay? 
ton is one of the foremost citizens 
Texas and the United States. 

William E. Bohn discusses the part 
which Will Clayton played in the for- 
mulation of the Marshall plan in an ax“ 
ticle in the New Leader. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con, 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 5 
the Recorp Mr. Bohn's article, publish 
in the New Leader for April 27, 1959, un- 
der the heading “Will Clayton and the 
Marshall Plan.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

WILL CLAYTON AND THE MARSHALL PLAN 

(By William E. Bohn) 

Until I got well along in Ellen Clayton 
Garwood’s short biography of her father 
“Will Clayton,” I saw small reason why 85 
should devote to it the best part of 
fine, rainy day. s 

The leftists, the writers of PM, for ex 
ample, were just naturally suspicious of 
ton, the tall, straight and successful a 
He had been head of the biggest cotton n 
pany in the world. And then, without eng 
ing his stock, he had become vice presiden 
of the Export-Import Bank, Assistant ir 
retary of Commerce, Surplus War Prope 
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Administrator, Assistant Secretary of State 
rid Economic Affairs, and half a dozen other 
hings in Washington. The fact that he had 

me a millionaire and lived in a fine house 
in Texas made everything worse. 

But Clayton did not, like some other suc- 
cessful men whom we have had around lately, 
As Federal positions as cafeteria oppor- 

Unities, Reaching agreements with Euro- 
Peans, Asians, and Africans was no new ex- 
Perlence to him. His heart bled for the 
Poverty and suffering which he witnessed 

round the world. During World War II he 
ae Continued his business trips over much 

What we now call the Free World, doing his 
85 to keep markets open and countries and 

mpanies afloat. Practically everywhere 
N had friends who trusted him and 

om he trusted. 
tus urting as a poor boy, he had developed 
e habit of success. His political positions 
not just fortunate and accidental. He 
imp used to organizing projects which led to 
provements. When people were not pro- 
80 Z €nough to feed and clothe themselves, 
thing uns had to be done. And the some- 
and Was not in the line of books, articles, 
teed Speeches, Business had to be reorgan- 
wh * Capital redistributed, goods shipped 
res they were needed. 
ts eed the war, the world was in such a 
aui © State that these things had to be done 
Btate If at the time we had had in the 
tent. Department the kind of pronounce- 
ing 1 Making routineers we have been watch- 
gone some years, Europe would surely have 
the 2 Pot. But, fortunately we had at 
elm a set of realistic, energetic men. 
— them was the subject of this 
triba Phy, which is a daughter's loving 
Sm to an admired father rather then a 

“prehensive and satisfactory slice of his- 
4 W Garwood hints in her preface that 

awe and more expensive biography is on 

te y: But she does furnish enough docu- 
oar In to show that Clayton pulled a strong 
the State Department while the Mar- 

The Was being fashioned. 

Barvang ore proposal was launched at 
address University on June 5, 1947. The 
expressi Which sent it forth was a magnificent 

repress of human understanding and in- 
learned nal sympathy. If young people still 
suing Spe Tead as they used to do by pur- 

Mt u, ah oat ate ee oration, simple as 
reading badan. R feature of all advanced 


Secretary George 
Marshall spoke in the 
reren e terms: In considering the 
oe for the rehabilitation of Eu- 
that [the it has become obyious * * * 
less mien Visible destruction was probably 
fabric of than the dislocation of the entire 
edy tice European economy. * * * The rem- 
or * = restoring the confidence 
as a Ol their 
& whole, 
Ment can p 


people in the economic fu- 
own countries and of Europe 
W Before the U.S. Govern- 
to much further in its efforts 
be alleviate the situation pane TA 
Europe as rement among tke countries of 
tion ang 18 the requirements of the situa- 
Wil take 10 part those countries themselves 
Whatever n order to give proper effect to 

dow action might be undertaken by 

Nene en * * + With foresight and 
up to the on the part of our people to face 
has cleart Vast responsibility which history 
culties 1 Renata upon our country, the dif- 
come ve Outlined can and will be over- 


wine 5. 72 865 d e as I said; on 
18 of the same year, the 
Affairs, ty cecretary of State for ee 
While ene Clayton, wrote a memorandum 
Journey 2 the quiet of an airplane 
Win the peo 5 to Communist efforts to 
rope he net ples of Eastern and Central Eu- 

down: “Feeding on hunger, eco- 
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nomic misery and frustration, these attacks 
have already been successful in some of the 
liberated countries, and there is now grave 
danger that they may be successful in others. 
The security and interests of the United 
States and of the world demand that the 
United States take prompt and effective ac- 
tion to assist certain of these gravely 
threatened countries. This assistance should 
take the form not only of financial aid but 
of technical and administrative assistance 
as well.” Continuing, Clayton went more 
deeply into the whole matter than did Sec- 
retary Marshall. ‘ 

The affectionate and admiring daughter 
makes no claims as to her father’s services, 
but.anyone who takes a look at the evidence 
must conclude that he was right at the 
center of the group of men who devised the 
Marshall plan and had a good deal to do with 
saving the free world. 


Congressman Boggs Scores Hit in Chi- 
cago With Talk on H. R. 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
a remarkable address by. the Honorable 
Hate Boccs, our distinguished colleague 
from Louisiana, 
World Trade Conference. Congressman 
Boccs spoke on the subject of “How 
To Encourage American Investment 
Abroad” with especial reference to H.R. 
5. From the many letters I am receiv- 
ing from Chicago I would conclude that 
few speakers have ever impressed a Chi- 
cago audience as did the gentieman from 
Louisiana on that occasion, The fol- 


‘lowing letter is from Walker B. Davis, 


counsel of the Chicago Bridge & Iron Co.: 

The Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. designs, 
fabricates, and erects large steel plate struc- 
tures, such as tanks used for the storage of 
petroleum products at refineries and bulk 
stations, as well as tanks and other contain- 
ers for many other industries. We have 
done a great deal of work in foreign coun- 
tries. Sometimes we have furnished the 
fabricated steel, while in other cases we 
have erected fabricated steel supplied from 
outside the United States. We are anxious 
to continue our foreign operations, and also 
to expand them, but the tax burden imposed 
by the Government of the United States on 
the results of such operations puts us at 
a competitive disadvantage as compared 
with foreign contractors. Indeed, these 
considerations may force us to transfer the 
conduct of such operations to a subsidiary 
organized in another country. 

I have had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Bocos and listening to him speak on this 
subject, I think he knows 4 great deal 
about it and, of course, I need not tell you 
what a fine gentleman he is, Perhaps you 
will be interested in the enclosed copy of 
the address he delivered at the 22d Chicago 
World Trade Conference on February 27. 
I think it is as good a statement as I have 
seen of the reasons why this bill should, as 
I believe, be enacted into law. 


Congressman Boccs’ address follows: 


at the 22d Chicago. 
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How To ENCOURAGE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 
ABROAD 


(Address by Hon. Hare Boccs, U.S. Congress- 
man from Louisiana, member, Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, at the 22d Chicago 
World Trade Conference, Palmer House, 
Chicago, February 26-27, 1959; sponsors: 
Chicago Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry and Export Managers Club of Chi- 
cago, Inc.) 

I was delighted to receive the invitation 
to address this the 22d Chicago World Trade 
Conference. I am always glad for an op- 
portunity to come to Chicago. Chicago typi- 
fies in so many was the dynamic industrial, 
commercial, financial and political leadership 
which has made America great. I find here 
so much in common with my own home city 
of New Orleans. We, too, have problems 
of slum clearance, rehabilitation of blighted 
areas, and long-range planning for civic 
improvements and industrial development. 
And now Chicago, like New Orleans, is to be 
a major seaport and center of world trade. 
As you know, New Orleans is second only 
to New York in the dollar volume of world 
trade clearing through its port facilities. 

The leadership of the Illinois Congres- 
sional Delegation under my esteemed col- 
league and dear friend on the Committee on 
Ways and Means, Hon, THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, is 
so persuasive that I have supported him on 
most matters in which you are interested 
particularly in his valiant fight for increased 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan. 

The spirit of friendly competition which 
may now develop between the new and ex- 
panded port facilities in the Chicago area, 
and other established centers of world com- 
merce in the United States will be beneficial 
to all. As reflecting this spirit of friendly 
competition from New Orleans, I should like 
to remind you that the Port of New Orleans 
has maintained In Chicago for several years 
now an executive general agent, Mr. André 
Mouton, who holds membership both in the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry and in the Export Managers Club of 
Chicago, Inc., the two sponsoring organiza- 
tions of this World Trade Conference. These 
two great centers of world commerce, united 
as they are via the Mississippi River, can 
provide a firm foundation for the great vol- 
ume of world trade which I am convinced 
holds the key to the longer range hopes for 
peace. 

It is difficult to overstate the importance 
of an expanding volume of world trade to 
the long range security of the United States 
and the free world, To me, peace, freedom 
and world trade are indivisible. World 
peace hinges on world trade—not a perma- 
nent program of foreign aid. And trade 
can be mutually advantageous over a pro- 
longed period only if ali countries have the 
facilities to produce whatever the combina- 
tion of their natural resources, the natural 
capacity of their people, and their available 
capital will permit. 

I am convinced that the people of the 
United States have about had their fill of 
what appears to be an endless program of 
Government economic aid to foreign coun- 
tries. I find in my travels throughout the 
world that the really responsible people in 
recipient countries question the soundness of 
an ald program on any permanent basis. As 
a temporary program to insure rapid revival 
of the economies of Western Europe following 
World War II, I firmly believe that the 
Marshall plan may have preserved from Com- 
munist unrest a most important part of free 
world culture. k 

But it should be apparent to all that 
something more dynamic and less artificial 
must now be employed to develop the eco- 
nomic resources of all countries outside the 
Communist orbit. The last Congress recog- 
nized the significance of further expansion 
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of trade by extending the reciprocal trade 
agreement legislation for another 4 years. 
It is most encouraging that this program, 
conceived and inspired by one of the greatest 
Secretaries of State of all time, Hon. Cordell 
Hull, has now become truly bipartisan. 

President Eisenhower has frequently stated 
that increased private investment is essen- 
tial to the economic progress of less developed 
countries. In his recent budget message the 
President said: 

“The greater share of investment capital 
and technical ability in the United States and 
other highly developed countries is to be 
found in private hands.” 

Thus far, however, the President in his 
series of messages to the Congress has failed 
to recommend any legislation in this area 
other than expansion of the program of guar- 
antees to American private investors against 
losses caused by inconvertibility of curren- 
cles, expropriation, or war. Unfortunately, 
the administration still is in the study stage 
of possibilities for stimulating private in- 
vestment abroad. As stated in the budget 


message: 

“Studies are being conducted by the De- 
partment of State and the Business Advisory 
Council of the Department of Commerce on 
ways to increase the role of private invest- 
ment, management, and technical training 
abroad.” 

It has fallen upon the Congress to assume 
the initiative in this as in many other areas 
which are vital to the American economy and 
the peace of the world. I say with some 
pride, we have a program equal to the task. 
Last December my Subcommittee on Foreign 
Trade Policy held a full week of hearings on 
the future prospects for U.S, private invest- 
ment abroad. At that time statements were 
made by more than 60 representatives of 
agriculture, commerce and industry, and ex- 
perts from government and academic life. 

Most frequently mentioned in the testi- 
mony before our subcommittee was the rec- 
ommendation for changes in the Federal tax 
structure to enable American private invest- 
ment to go abroad on a basis competitive 
with investors from other countries. A num- 
ber of specific recommendations were made 
for changes in the treatment of income from 
foreign sources. From these recommenda- 
tions I selected those which seemed to have 
the greatest merit and common support. I 
have adapted these recommendations to 
conform with my own views, of course, and 
included them in a bill which I Introduced 
on the opening day of the 86th Congress. 
This bill, the Foreign Investment Incen- 
tive Tax Act of 1959, will, I believe, en- 
courage a substantial increase in American 
investment abroad. 

The cornerstone of H.R. 5 is the provision 
for a new class of domestic corporation to 
conduct the foreign operations of American 
firms. Known as foreign business corpora- 
tions, these companies would be permitted 
to retain the earnings derived from foreign 
operations for use In the expansion of for- 
eign investment and trade activities without 
any immediate payment of U.S. tax. They 
would pay U.S. tax on foreign source income 
only when it is withdrawn from foreign op- 
eration, either by a distribution to share- 
holders or upon diversion to purposes un- 
related to foreign operations. Income from 
foreign sources will qualify for deferral only 
if the foreign business corporation derives 
substantially all of its income from business 
done outside the United States. 

In recent years, in order to compete with 
British, Canadian, French, or German busi- 
nmessmen, American businessmen have been 
compelled to seek tax shelter havens in Tan- 
gier, Lichtenstein or Panama, et al. Con- 
sequently, the proposed deferral of Federal 
tax burden upon earnings reinvested abroad 
will result in no significant loss of United 
States revenue; in fact, one of the witnesses 
before our committee predicted that, absent 
a change in Federal tax law during the next 
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5 years and assuming the world stays pros- 
perous, he has no doubt that there would, at 
the end of this 5-year period, be little ex- 
port income on which the United States will 
collect taxes, I firmly believe that United 
States businessmen should not be compelled 
to abandon the American flag when they go 
abroad: they should not be compelled to or- 
ganize and operate under foreign flags but, 
instead, should be encouraged to go abroad 
and take with them their country’s flag—and 
along with it the great combination of in- 
genuity, skill and daring that has made our 
free ‘enterprise system the most dynamic 
economic system in the world. 

You are all familiar with the tax treat- 
ment provided since 1942 for Western Hemi- 
sphere trade corporations. These corpora- 
tions have been taxable at a rate 14 per- 
centage points lower than the tax rates ap- 
plicable to otber corporations. These bene- 
fits are limited to a corporation which does 
all of its business in the Western Hemisphere. 
Section 4 of my bill would extend the same 
benefits to United States companies doing 
business in any foreign country if specified 
conditions as to kind and source of income 
are met. These qualifications are substan- 
tially the same as those now prescribed for 
Western Hemisphere trade corporations ex- 
cept for an increase from 5 percent to 10 per- 
cent In the leeway allowed for incidental in- 
come from sources within the United States. 
Experience has shown that the present 5 per- 
cent limitation is too restrictive. 

I understand there was some surprise 
when I included this section in my bill. I 
have been told that the budgetary facts of 
life will not permit even the temporary loss 
of revenue. I am certainly in favor of a bal- 
anced budget and shall do all in my power 
to curtail unnecessary Government expendi- 
tures. But I say to you that our chance for 
a balanced budget will be greater, if we pro- 
vide encouragement for American business to 
assume directly more of the risk of economic 
development in the countries in the free 
world. Indeed, there is very likely to be a 
greater tax yield from a 38 percent rate of 
return on the increased volume of foreign 
activities of American business than from a 
52 percent rate on the more restricted activi- 
ties under existing law. 

The reason for enacement of the Western 
Hemisphere trade corporation provision in 
1942 was that American corporations in 
South America were placed at a considerable 
competitive disadvantage with corporations 
from other countries. Since the same com- 
petitive inequity now exists throughout the 
free world, it is only frir that all U.S. corpo- 
rations engaged in foreign trade should be 
treated alike. It is high time that we dis- 
card the provincialism which gave rise to this 
artificial distinction between East and West. 

The 14 percentage point tax differential 
is justified by the same considerations 
whether the foreign operations be conducted 
in Pakistan jon in Peru—in Burma or in 
Brazil—in the East Indies or in the West 
Indies. 

One of the most perplexing problems en- 
countered by American corporations which 
have engaged in foreign trade through sub- 
sidiaries organized in a foreign country has 
been that of shifting capital from a sub- 
sidiary in one foreign country to another 
subsidiary in another country, where the 
capital can be more effectively utilized. Un- 
der existing law it is not possible to make 
such transfers without recognition of gain 
or loss unless prior clearance is obtained 
from the Commissioner of Internal Rever.ue. 
Likewise, if the U.S. corporation finds it 
necessary to transfer appreciated assets to 
a foreign subsidiary, a taxable gain is recog- 
nized unless prior to the transfer the Com- 
missioner looks into the transaction and 
senses no potential of tax savings. 


I understand that some favorable rulings 
have been issued in some situations, but only 
after much delay—accompanied with con- 
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siderable pain and suffering—and frequently 
on a very arbitrary basis. Section 3 of HR. 5 
would relieve this situation by providing 
that no advance ruling shall be necessary 
for property actually used in a trade or busi- 
ness outside the United States, or for stock 
in a corporation actively engaged in such a 
trade or business. The elimination of the 
requirement for advance clearance in such 
cases will be most beneficial to corporations 
which have been engaged in foreign trade for 
a long time; however, it will also afford as- 
surance of companies now entering foreign 
trade that their capital can be shipped to 
other areas without arbitrary delays and un- 
certain tax consequences. 

A potentially Important technique for fos- 
tering private investment in underdeveloped 
areas is that of tax sparing. Many under- 
developed countries try to attract capital by 
waiving taxes for a limited period of time 
upon new enterprises, or upon investments 
in existing enterprises. However, a program 
of tax sparing offers no incentive to U.S. com- 
panies, for they must pay U.S. taxes on the 
waived profits, It has been suggested that 
American companies which accept in good 
faith tax waivers extended to them by for- 
eign governments should be deemed to have 
paid the waived foreign taxes for the purpose 
of the foreign tax credit provisions of the 
Revenue Code. The Treasury and State De- 
partments have been much interested in 
this policy, and have recommended that it be 
accomplished by tax treaties. While many 
of these underdeveloped countries are not 
yet committed to the Soviet bloc, they are 
readily susceptible to domination by the 
Soviet bloc if that should appear to them to 
be their only source of capital. We may 
alienate otherwise friendly mations by 
thwarting their efforts to attract American 
capital by nullifying their tax sparing pro- 
gram with our tax laws. A serious difficulty 
exists in the efforts to implement tax sparing 
by tax treaty. Tax sparing by tax treaty 
circumvents congressional authority in the 
field of taxation. I prefer a legislative man- 
date which recognizes incentive tax sparing 
by foreign countries as taxes paid for the pur- 
poses of the U.S. foreign tax credit. Section 
6 of the bill provides such a mandate, but 
the Secretary of State will be authorized to 
certify unilaterally which foreign tax-spar- 
ing legislation will be recognized for U.S. tax 
purposes. Under this approach the Secre- 
tary of State will not be required to negoti- 
ate complicated and time-consuming tax 
treaties. He may, of course, if he deems it a 
wise policy, negotiate executive agreements 
with foreign nations in order to obtain re- 
ciprocal benefits. On many occasions, this 
should prove to be an extremely useful in- 
strument in implementing the foreign policy 
of our country. 

Since the foreign tax credit provisions were 
first introduced into the taxing system, there 
has been a need for a liberalization of the 
strict country by country limitation. Equal- 
ity of treatment has long demanded that 
each taxpayer have an option to choose be- 
tween the country by country limitation and 
an overall limitation in determining his for- 
eign tax credit. I have provided for this 
liberalization by prescribing an alternative 
means of computing the maximum amount 
of credit which can be allowed against the 
U.S. tax with respect to any taxes due for- 
eign governments. It is only in this manner 
that the fundamental purpose of the foreign 
tax credit—the prevention of double taxa- 
tion of income earned abroad—can truly be 
achieved. 

Section 7 of my bill would correct an in- 
equity in the present law, relating to gain 
realized by a parent company upon the in- 
voluntary conversion of property belonging 
to a foreign subsidiary. Frequently, a do- 
mestic corporation must do business through 
a subsidiary in a country in which it is either 
impossible or difficult to secure adequate in- 
surance coverage. In these instances it is 4 
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normal practice for the domestic parent 
Corporation to insure the property of the 
Subsidiary doing business in that country. 
Ir the property of the foreign subsidiary is 
destroyed, say by fire or by storm, the do- 
mestie parent is required to pay a tax at 
Ordinary income rates on the insurance pro- 
ceeds received even though it uses these 
to replace the lost property. This 
tax Penalty deters investments in foreign 
countries where this insurance problem ex- 
There is no justifiable reason for deny- 
ing the parent corporation the usual non- 
Tecognition of gain upon involuntary con- 
Versions of this kind. 

I have been much encouraged by the re- 
SPonse which has followed my introduction 
of HR. 5. Many of you undoubtedly have 
Other equally sound proposals that you feel 
Should be enacted. I am sure you will all 
42 that there is a real danger in try- 

S to accomplish too much. Many groups 
Similar to yours have evidenced a genuine 
interest in this matter and have displayed 
an understanding of the necessity for the 
balistic approach which I have taken in this 

ill., I have been informed that the public 
advisory groups established by the President 
in the world trade area can be expected to 

© forward with constructive recommen- 

tation in the tax field. I would hope that 

ese reports may be forthcoming at an 

arly date. In any event, I am encouraged 

the fact that the administration in Wash- 

$ ton is at least interesting itself in this 
ery vital problem. 


Some of the proposals included in H.R. 5 
Ve been discussed for years and have been 
recommended by careful students of the Im- 
th of Federal taxes upon private foreign 
N vestment. We have had enough study. 
The is the time to put them into effect. 
s © immediate importance of private in- 
estment in providing a sound basis for sup- 
enting and replacing foreign economic 
Calls for action at this session of Con- 
4 - The American people must be given 
tpractical alternative to the indefinite con- 
È uation of $114 to $2 billion a year in ap- 
tion for foreign economic aid and 
development. 
Most effective way to carry the mes- 
Sage of the American way into the uncom- 
avalatio ten of the free world is to make 
Ress le to them private capital and busi- 
provida agement. which this country can 
frie de, In the long run we shall not make 
nds by giving handouts, and we can only 
the dynamic character of the free en- 
hee system by demonstrating directly 
Tahoe Werke. This is a great cause, and 
hin hope that you might make it your 
— final decision on the future of this 
munit e really rests with the business com- 
Sely, Y—alert businessmen such as your- 
terprieg e n uinely concerned with private en- 
econ, and with assuring that our foreign 
cipi ‘argent Policy truly refiects the basic prin- 
are 3 ot our free enterprise system. You 
us stay of the challenges that confront 
goat ith your support, we can reach our 


Thank you, 


The Role of the Federal Government in 
Basic Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. LISTER HILL 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 25, 1959 


pleas, ILL. Mr, President, I had the 
and privilege of hearing the 
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address of Dr. L. E, Burney, the Surgeon 

General of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 

ice, at the dedication of new laboratory 

facilities of Wistar Institute in Philadel- 
phia on April 17, 1959. The address was 
on “The Role of the Federal Government 
in Basic Research.” It is so timely, so 

informative, and so yery ‘able, that I 

would like to bring it to the attention 

of the Senate and of the country. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 

Basic RESEARCH * 

(By L. E. Burney, M.D., Surgeon General, 
Public Health Service, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 

There is a sentence in “The Education of 
Henry Adams” which reads: “A teacher 
affects eternity; he can never tell where his 
influence stops.“ One hundred and fifty 
years ago Dr. Caspar Wistar began a collec- 
tion of specimens to be used in the teaching 
of anatomy at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Today we honor him in the rededica- 
tion of an institution bearing his name, an 
institution which has contributed signifi- 
cantly to the scientific life of our Nation 


and which will continue to do so in inereas- 


ing measure, 

When the Wistar Institute was dedicated 
in 1894 the principal speaker was that giant 
personality in medical science, Sir William 
Osler. If he were here today I am sure Sir 
William would welcome the institute’s com- 
mitment to an expanded and more diversi- 
fied research effort, a commitment implicit 
in these ceremonies. 

At those same dedication exercises 65 years 
ago, Dr. William Pepper, then provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania and president of 
the Wistar Institute’s board of managers, 
discussed the relations between the institute 
and the university. “When,” he asked, “will 
we learn that concentration and cooperation 
are consistent with the maintenance of ab- 
solutely distinct individuality, and that they 
are the secret and the source of power and of 
rapid progress?” 

I believe that question is answered here. 
Since its inception, the Wistar Institute—a 
privately endowed institution—has cooper- 
ated with many other groups and interests, 
but at the same time has retained its full 
independence. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Pepper’s question is as 
provocative today as it was in 1894. It is 
especially so for me, in view of my assigned 
topic: "The Role of the Federal Government 
in Basic Research.” I should like to direct 
my remarks to the question, and to the way 
it is being answered across the Nation. I 
shall first comment on the term “basic re- 
search”; then I wish to discuss the essentials 
in any system of support for scientific re- 
search, as well as the role of the Federal 
Government in such a system; and finally, 
to illustrate the foregoing by describing how 
Public Health Service programs aid the Wis- 
tar Institute in carrying out its new mission. 


BASIC RESEARCH 


There are perhaps as many definitions of 
basic research as there are individuals who 
are willing to have the record show their 
views on the subject. : 

Basic research can be defined in terms of 
how the sicentist perceives his investiga- 
tion. It can also be defined in terms of how 
other scientists appraise the results of his 
studies, 

Basie research is a term often used to help 
the public understand a segment of the total 


Presented at the dedication of new labora- 
tory facilities of the Wistar Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., April 17, 1959. 
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scientific endeavor; it is also used to help 
foundations, government, and industry in 
the classification of the research they sup- 
port or conduct. 

Basic research is often used as if it were 
in itself a measure of excellence; in this 
connotation, any research that is not basic 
is somehow deemed inferior. 

I do not propose to explore the multiple 
facets of what I feel to be essentially an ar- 
tificial exercise in semantics. I tend to agree 
with Dr. H. A. Shepard, who wrote in the 
Journal of the Philosophy of Science” (23, 
57, 1956): “Efforts to define basic research 
operationally are misleading and bring about 
negiect of the forces that produce it—the 
training, discipline, values, way of life, and 
system of social control that motivate men to 
advance knowledge for its own sake. * * * 
Support of basic research means support of 
a social system which so motivates men.” 

There are, however, two points that I wish 
to make relative to the vitally important as- 
pect of undirected inquiry in science re- 
ferred to as basic research. 

First, if basic research is truly to progress, 
if it is to have greater emphasis and broader 
support, we must find ways to increase the 
prestige, dignity, and reward associated with 
intellectual and scholarly pursuits of all 
kinds, both the sciences and the humani- 
ties. Inseparable from this is the need for 
elevating the status of our institutions of 
higher learning. Given these conditions, 
basic research will flourish. In the absence 
Of these conditions, with social values fo- 
cused on the immediate, material yield from 
investment, basic research will not progress 
at a rate commensurate with the need for 
knowledge. 

Second, it is of utmost importance for 
those who foster basic research to recognize 
that the mechanisms and dollar levels of sup- 
port are means, not ends. In the recent 
evolution of science policy in the United 
States, a great deal of attention has been 
focused on the means, This is a vital and 
never-ending matter of concern. But it 
seems clear that society now recognizes the 
importance of supporting research; that the 
essentials of sound support have been de- 
lineated, and, for the most part are applied. 

Now that this foundation has been laid, we 
can, and should, deyote more and more at- 
tention to the ends. We cannot predict 
whither the limitless advances of science will 
lead us as a Nation in an increasingly inter- 
dependent community of nations. Yet we 
need to comtemplate the obscure future and 
consider earnestly how we may assist its 
unfolding toward the preservation and im- 
provement of human Ute. 

ESSENTIALS OF SUPPORT 


I have mentioned the essentials of sound 
support for scientific research. Simply 
stated, they incorporate the following con- 
ditions. e freedom of the investigator 
must be protected. The integrity of the in- 
stitution must be maintained. There must 
be continuity of support with adequate sums 
of money. In the absence of any one of 
these essentials, the mechanism of support 
is faulty. 

At the present time, these conditions may 
be created by the use of either private funds 
or public funds. In point of fact, the dir- 
ferences in the terms and conditions of sup- 
port which formerly characterized both pub- 
lic and private sources have virtually disap- 
peared. I would subscribe to the principle 
of diversity in the origins of support for re- 
search, both in terms of the balance between 
public and private support, and in terms of 
many sources as contrasted with a singie 
public source of support. It is gratifying, 
however, that the various agencies and or- 
ganizations which support scientific research 
are more alike than dissimilar in their poli- 
cies and procedures, and can be treated in a 
broad sense as if they were one, 

With such wide agreement in practice, can 
we not accept as guiding principles some of 
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the conditions which are essential for the 
conduct of scientific research in our society, 
but which are continuously restated as 
though they are still debatable issues? In 
accepting such guides, we need not specify 
the political and administrative mechanisms 
through which they operate in the various 
sources of support. But we would, I believe, 
clear the air in discussions of the roles of 
different sources. 

I would propose the following guides for 
your consideration: 

1. Funds for science and research must be 
available on an expanding scale—derived 
from a diversity of public and private 
sources; with satisfactory distribution among 
the fields of science, and with an enlarging 
proportion available for fundamental in- 


uiry. 

2. The terms and conditions of support for 
research should increasingly provide for 
broader areas of inquiry and longer periods 
of committed support. 

8. For the investigator, the terms of sup- 
port should assure freedom in choosing areas 
of study and flexibility in their pursuit; 
encourage creativity and diminish adminis- 
trative burdens; permit freedom of com- 
munication and assure continulty and sta- 
bility of support. 

4, For the institution, such terms and con- 
ditions should provide for the full payment 
of the costs of research; seek a productive 
balance between research and teaching func- 
tions; and permit a substantial degree of 
freedom in the use of funds in the further- 
ance of institutional goals, objectives, and 
standards of excellence, 

5. The further growth of science requires 
the early indentification of promising talent 
and motivation of talented persons toward 
scholarly pursuits. Hence, the educational 
and training process must not only provide 
knowledge and skill, but also encourage curl- 
osity and imagination, impart comprehension 
of the unity of all scientific effort, and instill 
a sense of the moral and social values of 
science as part of a democratic society in a 
world community. 

6. Science is but one facet of the con- 
stantly expanding panorama of human en- 
dea vor. Hence, the advancement of science 
must stimulate and parallel progress in 
political Judgment, economic sophistication, 
creativity in the arts, humanities, and other 
scholarly pursuits. 

The foregoing points may be stated in 
different ways. But I feel quite certain that 
however stated, they would suffice as guides 
equally well for a philanthropic foundation, 
an industry, or a governmental agency en- 
gaged in the support of research and in the 
creation of resources for research in the 
future. 

ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


From the founding of the Nation, the Fed- 
eral Government has had to have scientific 
information pertinent to its responsibilities 
for national resources, defense, and welfare. 
A government may advance knowledge 
through research in its own agencies or 
through the support of scientific investiga- 
tions by individuals beyond its control. ‘The 
motivation of the individuals conducting 
such investigations may be to acquire knowl- 
edge for its own sake; but the motivations of 
governments are practical and political, 

The welding of such motivations in a joint 
endeavor may be illustrated in the history of 
the United States by reference to the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition in 1805. The ex- 
plorers may have been conducting basic re- 
search of their times, since they certainly 
carried out a disciplined search for the un- 
known, using creative and analytic thought 
and the instruments of measurement then 
available. For the U.S. Government, the ex- 
pedition had the practical, political purpose 
of opening up the great Northwest. Bernard 
De Voto writes movingly of this early search 
for knowledge by the young Government: 
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“They tolled westward in the sun's path 
* è © fulfilling a dream which Meriwether 
Lewis had had in his boyhood, fulfilling an 
older, more complex dream of Thomas Jeffer- 
son's, and by strength and skill and valor 
they rolled the unknown back before them. 
The country ahead of them was an un- 
traveled chaos, the boundary of man's knowl- 
edge moved with them, they passed—and 
the map was made forever." 

Scientists, institutions, governments, and 
the public now have a much more sophisti- 
cated view of scientific research and the role 
of the Federal Government in its advance- 
ment. Basically, however, there is little 
change in the motivations and the roles. 
The Government has responsibilities to get 
the Nation's work done—be it the advance- 
ment of hydroponic farming, the conquest 
of space, or the conquest of cancer. Funda- 
mental Knowledge throughout the range of 
scientific disciplines is indispensable to the 
discharge of these responsibilities. 

The specific means by which the Govern- 
ment advances fundamental knowledge have 
evolved with the evolution of science, and 
with the growth of the Nation's intellectual 
and economic resources, its institutions, and 
its needs. The contemporary scientific revo- 
lution, worldwide in scope and nuclear- 
powered in drive, has broadened the respon- 
sibilities of the Federal Government for 
science policy and program. Its responsi- 
bilities include participation with Federal 
and non-Federal groups in the formulation 
of research policies in particular areas; con- 
duct and support of research; and provision 
of other types of assistance to scientists and 
institutions in meeting their obligations to 
the national scientific effort. 

These responsibilities can be examined 
more satisfactorily when they are reduced 
from the general to the specific. Let us, 
then, scan briefly the national research effort 
in the medical, biological, and related life 
sciences, and the part played in these activi- 
ties by the Federal Government. I shall use 
the term “medical research” in its broadest 
possible connotation, to include all health- 
related sciences. 

The total national expenditure for medi- 
cal research this year is approximately $575 
million, This level has been reached in a 
period of rapid growth beginning in the 
1940's. 

Half of the current expenditures comes 
from non-Federal sources. It is significant, 
I believe, that the proportion of non-Fed- 
eral support is higher in medical research 
than in many other areas of research, such 
as electronics, engineering, and rocket pro- 
pellants. 

Prominent among non-Federal sources of 
support for medical research are the chemical 
and pharmaceutical industries, foundations 
and endowments, voluntary health agencies, 
and State governments, Although we lack 
comprehensive data on the expenditures of 
these sources, it is important to recognize 
that their activities are intimately related to 
the sound evolution of health and medical 
programs. One of the most encouraging 
trends of recent years is the increasing at- 
tention of State governments to medical re- 
search, over and above their large commit- 
ments to medical education. And I would 
observe here that the State of Pennsylvania 
ts one of the most enlightened and aggres- 
sive States in this area. 

The pattern of medical research in the 
Federal Government refiects both the im- 
portance of research as a component of any 
broad operating mission and the commit- 
ment to diversity in public sources of funds, 
Thus the National Science Foundation, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Departments 
of Defense and Agriculture, the Veterans’ 
Administration—all carry out broadly con- 
ceived research programs in the life sciences, 
either direct or through grants and contracts. 
The recently established National Aeronau- 
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tical and Space Agency is preparing to mount 
a significant program of research in biology 
and medicine as related to the flight of man 
in space. And the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in its primary con- 
cern with the health and well-being of the 
American people, administers extensive pro- 
grams of medical and health-related re- 
search, 

The bulk of the Department's health re- 
search activity is in the programs of the 
Public Health Service. Within the Service, 
the National Institutes of Health is our 
major research arm, in the scope and yolume 
of its activities and in the formulation of 
research policies. This year, appropriations 
to the National Institutes of Health comprise 
70 percent of the Federal Government's ex- 
penditures for medica] research, and nearly 
30 percent of the Nation's total expenditure 
in this field. 


THE WISTAR INSTITUTE AND THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 


Since the interests of the Wistar Instl- 
tute and the programs of the National 
Institutes of Health are merged today, it may 
be useful to examine this relationship as an 
example of the general points I haye been 
discussing, 

The Public Health Service, like the Wistar 
Institute, has a long tradition and a capacity 
for change. Only afew years and a few miles 
separated the dedication of the Wistar Insti- 
tute and the initiation of bacteriological re- 
search in the Service. The latter occurred 
in 1887 when Dr. Joseph Kinyoun set up 
one of the first bateriology laboratories in 
this country, in our hospital at the port of 
New York. For us, this marked the begin- 
ning of an ever-increasing research inyolve- 
ment, first in the infectious and nutritional 
diseases, spreading to occupational disease, 
and more recently to mental and chronic 
diseases. 


Concurrent with the general expansion of 
medical research, the programs of the Public 
Health Service took on new dimensions in the 
194b's. New facilities were added for our 
own scientific investigations at Bethesda, 
Mä., and, what is more important, we entered 
upon a broad program for the support of 
research in non-Federal research and teach- 
ing centers. 

Initially, the few thousands of dollars we 
had were disrtibuted to a handful of scien- 
tists working in established centers. In re- 
cent years. however, the research support 
programs have rapidly in response to 
many evidences of public interest. We be- 
gan with the support of research projects; 
to this was added support of research and 
related training; and more recently, a bê- 
ginning was made in the award of matching 
grants for the construction of research fa- 
cilities. 


Those have become big programs. This 
year, they include some $140 million for the 
grant support of nearly 8,000 research proj- 
ects, $60 mililon for a broad spectrum of re- 
search and related training, and $30 million 
as matching grants for the construction of 
research faciliites. Thus the decisions af- 
fecting the size and characteristics of this 
program are of vital importance to the Amer- 
ican medical research scene. 

We do not consider these to be our pro- 
grams. They are reflections of the people's 
aspirations for better health. We are merely 
a vehicle through which the people's money: 
derived from taxes and appropriated by the 
Congress, is uscd to achieve better health 
through research, 

The Public Health Service, then, has no 
direct responsibility for, and no control over 
the decisions of non-Federal groups and or- 
ganizations in the formulation of their re- 
search policies. We do, however, have 4 
responsibility to take part in the formula- 
tion of national research policies, to make 
our views known, and to carry our direct and 
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indirect share of the total national research 
effort. 

Thus, the Public Health Service itself does 
not make the scientific decisions as to how 
the money appropriated to us forthe support 
Of research shall be spent. These judgments 
are made by panels of distinguished scien- 
tists, educators, and leaders in public affairs, 
Without whose recommendation the Service 
Cannot approve any grant application. 

Our first role, then, is simply to establish 
and maintain an administrative mechanism 
Which permits a cross-section of the Nation's 
Professional and public leaders to determine 

he most effective use of the people's dollars 
80 that both the scientific and the public 
terest will be served. Our second role is 
be alert to the ever-changing problems 
and needs of medical and health-related re- 
Search, both immediate and long-range. and 
to do what we can to see that the problems 
are solved and the needs met. 
e characteristics of our program make 
One aspect of my participation in these dedi- 
Ton exercises very comfortable indeed, 
t is true that Public Health Service match- 
10 grants provided nearly $206,000 to assist 
tt the Wistar Institute's building program. 
is true that during the present year, staff 
members of the Institute have received Public 
ealth Service grants of $210,000 for re- 
arch and 850,000 for training. But neither 
Tae: any of my colleageus at the National 
8 of Health is in the position of be- 
onor. ; 
we are happy, as are all friends of the 
ees Institute, that the stature of your 
D the past accomplishments and future 
niate of the Institute have been recog- 
ee by these representative groups as war- 
conting a substantial investment. This has 
Soe about through selective processes based 
and entific excellence, in which scientists 
It de stitutions across the Nation compete. 
t Ika Public Health Service money given 
Your © institute; it is a public investment in 

1 Promising future. 
other u particularly pleased to tell you of an- 
Wistar or elopment in the relationships of the 


ise Institute and the Public Health Serv- 


recently, the Director of the Institute, 
Brant Prowskl, has been awarded a long-term 
vima, Or study of the possible role of 
2 in the etiology of cancer. 
scienti o PrOwski is one of about 20 leading 
are Ats in this country and abroad who 
grant, rtiolpating in a recently planned 
exci Program for the exploration of this 
mae and challenging field. 
ing one grant well illustrates the grow- 
port trength and flexibility of research sup- 
long te It is relatively large and 
gra Sua we Providing $118,000 this year with 
Quent 9 creases committed for the subse- 
Years, Altogether, the grant will 
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amount to more than $2 million over a 10- 
year period. 

Also, the grant is nonspecific. It is in 
support of fundamental lines of inquiry 
which may or may not lead to better under- 
standing of the etiology of cancer, although 
the studies undertaken will derive their 
support directly from appropriations made 
to the National Cancer Institute. More- 
over, Dr. Koprowski and his colleagues are 
free to shift their lines of inquiry at any time 
and in any direction. With the talent and 
resources combined here in productive and 
sustained inquiry, however, we can surely 
anticipate major contributions to the life 
sciences, from which advances in human 
health come. 

Let me close with a thought about Dr. 
Pepper's question: “When will we learn that 
concentration and cooperation are consistent 
with the maintenance of absolutely distinct 
individuality, and that they are the secret 
and the source of power and of rapid 
progress?” 

We have learned a great deal and will ‘earn 
more of this secret source of progress. The 
rélationships of the Wistar Institute and the 
Public Health Service emphasize the inter- 
dependence of independent institutions in 
medical research today. By this I mean that 
the acceptance of funds from outside sources, 
whether private or public, and collaboration 
with other groups in programs of mutual in- 
terest, are indeed “consistent with the main- 
tenance of absolutely distinct individuality.” 
These mutually supportive activities actually 
can enhance, rather than jeopardize, an in- 
stitution’s independent status. 

The Wistar Institute has a splendid her- 
itage of scientific and educational accom- 
plishment, of institutional and intellectual 
freedom. I know that these characteristics 
will be strengthened and enhanced as the 
Institute moves ahead into challenging new 
fields. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). z 
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LAWS. RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE- 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allawed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U, S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hail, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F, Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 
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Oregon Dunes Park Suggested as Na- 
tional Tourist Mecca 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
caique sand-dune area of Oregon’s sea- 
a can become an outstanding mecca 

vacationing Americans. That is-the 
€ctive of the bill which I have intro- 
Uced to establish the Oregon Dunes Na- 
> l Seashore area. 
€cent public discussion of the pro- 
edrs park development has clarified un- 
in Standing of the procedures involved 
tio mal Wishing such a national recrea- 
oe facility. Especially cogent analy- 
the Oregon Dunes proposal ap- 
* in the April 21. 1959, issue of the 
* ae (Oreg.) Mail-Tribune, and the 
(Ore 6, 1959, issue of the McMinnville 
edí g.) News-Register. Both of these 
Which emphasize the great benefits 
Whe Would come 'to the area if and 

T athe park is authorized. 

Wish to stress one particular sen- 
oe the editorial from the McMinn- 
The AU ahs cco which reads: 

nal publici yen the 
Presence of the Er S ee Is — 5 sien. 


rea people on the Oregan seacoast will 
the truth of this very simple and 
beat Statement, they will be aware that 
Bence OPOsed Oregon Dunes National 
thousands 0 3 
f to one of the most 
beautiful shorelines in the world, that of 
Operon beside the Pacific Ocean. 
excellent o o imous consent that these 
Dendix aditorials be printed in the Ap- 
The of the Reconn. 
rials i being no objection, the edito- 
Rich ere ordered to be printed in the 
i RD, as follows: 
TOM the MeMinyille (Oreg.) News-Register, 
ee Apr. 6, 1959] 
129 5 Pank on Coast—We'ne von Ir 

ine March 25 Senator RICHARD NEU- 
of Senator Wuced on behalf of himself and 
Senate 70 Warne Morse a bill in the US, 
tional establish the Oregon Dunes Na- 
Lane and south of the Siuslaw River in 
Susbicion Zlas Counties, he surely had no 

vt 7 the hornet’s nest of opposition 
Florence uld come from certain circles in the 
Tore t EE park would consist of not 


another cres of duneland and 
the Sra oe of Florence, the locale of 
4 aves, in extent 340 acres, 


ot th to Nevprncrr's bill th 
dene tas Would be “to priro 3 
pan and use of the public 
ed shoreline in the State of 
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Oregon which possesses scenic, scientific, and 
recreation values of national importance.” 

We have been amazed at the amount of 
opposition to this measure from those who 
stand most to galn from it. Yet we should 
not have been too surprised, for there was 
opposition in Aberdeen to the formation of 
the Olympic National Park, and some of the 
residents of communities in and near the 
boundaries of the present Yosemite were 
radically against national park status for 
that scenic treasure. Those most opposed 
are, of course, persons who have vested in- 
terests which would be affected. 

It is too bad that there was not more 
groundwork laid among the local people be- 
fore the matter was broached. Nevertheless 
they should give it a real hearing before be- 
coming so antagonistic. It is always dif- 
ficult to back down once a person had be- 
come a partisan, 

The dune areas on the Oregon coast have 
rare interest both as scenic and geological 
features. Due to the prevailing winds from 
the ocean, the accumulative sand is blown 
toward the east forming gigantic dunes. The 
dunes march and invade the inland areas. 
One feature on the unique side is that they 
dam up the mouths of the creeks and smaller 
rivers from the Coast Range, thus forming 
those attractive lakes not far from the shore- 
line. So we have right within arm's length 
of each other the great salt sea and a string 
of fresh-water lakes. In some places they 
are only a few hundred feet apart, with 
photogenic sand dunes between. The area 
is being used as an experimental project to 
test various grasses as to their effectiveness 
in pinning down the sand dunes and in this 
respect has drawn worldwide attention. 

The Sea Lion Caves are probably the most 
interesting single feature along the Oregon 
coast and the one that attracts the most 
visitors. We have been down to smell the 
sea lions several times and always find them 
interesting. There are giant bulls, sleek 
females, and sometimes cute pups, This is 
the largest rookery of its kind in continental 
United States—Whatever that may mean now 
that Alaska has become the 49th State. Mak- 
ing the caves part of the National Park Sys- 
tem would assure the best possible care and 
unkeep for this national treasure. 

There are undoubtedly features of NEU- 
BERGER’s bill which should be clarified, but 
by and large the people of Oregon should 
give it support. Any time a national park 
is brought to an area it adds a dimension 
otherwise unattainabie, The tourist influx 
along Highway 101 would be increased im- 
measurably. All towns along the coastal 
route would profit by this, and those of us 
along Highway 18 would also derive benefits 
due to traffic from the coast to Portland, 

The national publicity given by the very 
presence of a national park is beyond price. 
The Oregon coast would begin to receive the 
attention it has always deserved as the most 
beautiful and dramatic scenic coastline in 
the United States. It is to be hoped that 
Senator NEUBERGER will be able to see this 
proposal through to frultation. It seems to 
us that if he could go personally and talk to 
the Florence folk, most of their fears would 
be allayed. Meanwhile, those who are deeply 
concerned that the project go through 
should give it all the support possible. 


[From the Medford (Oreg.) Mall- Tribune, 
Apr. 21, 1959 
CHANCE FOR THE SAVAGES 


In common with other newspapers in 
Oregon, we were in receipt of a “news story” 
last week, written in the office of the weekly 
Siuslaw Oar of Florence. 

It told, tongue-in-cheek, of the proposed 
establishment of the Frog Bog National 
Park on the shores of the Columbia River 
near Portland. It was motivated, obviously, 
by the proposal to create a national sea- 
shore in the area between the Siuslaw and 
Umpqua Rivers along Oregon's magnificent 
os including beaches, dunes, forests; and 

es. 

Opposition to the proposal has developed, 
particularly in the Florence area, and the 
news story was one symptom of it. 

The story said: 

“Hearings just concluded in the vine 
maples by the Vine Maple Savages indicated 
strong public support for the establishment 
of the Frog Bog National Park on the shores 
of the Columbia River near Portland. 

“The Frog Bog National Park would be 
comprised of some 35,000 acres of valuable 
Frog Bog country from Portland approxi- 
mately 18 miles upstream, adjacent to and 
abutting the Columbia River. 

“Senator James E. Murray (Democrat, of 
Montana), chairman of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, will be requested 
to introduce legislation which would ‘pre- 
serve for the benefit, inspiration and use of 
the public’ certain river shores in the State 
of Oregon which possess scenic, scientific 
and recreational values of national impor- 
tance. Under term of the bill the Secretary 
of Interlor would be authorized to establish 
the Frog Bog National Park. 

“Senator Murray will be requested by the 
proponents, if at all possible, to enter the 
bill in conjunction with the Senate bill by 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, which would 
authorize the establishment of the Oregon 
Dunes National Seashore, an area similar 
in size, comprising lakes, homes, businesses, 
resorts and already established beautiful 


ks. 
2 individual who testified at the hear - 
ing and identified himself as s frog-watcher, 
stated he believed that the establishment of 
Frog Bog National Park would be the great- 
est single gift that Oregon could receive dur- 
ing the Centennial year.” 

(It might be noted that one Portland 
newspaper printed the item, just as received, 
in its regular news columns without any 
comment—which might have tended to con- 
fuse some of Its readers.) 

Behind the levity in the story are some 
dead-serlous property owners in the area, 
who dislike the idea of having their homes 
and businesses condemned for use as a na- 
tional park. 

While we can understand their objections, 
we believe there are three points which 
should be considered: 

1, The fact that the coast in this area is 
of national significance, and should be pre- 
served for the people of the Nation. 

2. The impact on the area may not be as 
serious as they now expect. 

3. The proposed boundaries are prelimi- 
nary and subject to revision, during the 
several years it would take to put the plan 
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for a national park area on the coast into 
effect. 

Furthef down the coast, people are not 
nearly as upset about the proposal, pre- 
sumably because they are a little further 
away from the lake and resort area where the 
opposition centers, and also, possibly, because 
of the restrained way the subject has been 
handled in the Port Umpqua Courier, the 
weekly newspaper in the Gardiner-Reedeport 
area, edited by Bill Tugman, one of the 
State’s outstanding editors. 

Following informational meetings in the 
two areas, the Courler summed the main 
points up as follows: 

1. Nobody in the area affected—from the 
mouth of the Umpqua area to the mouth 
of the Siuslaw, including all of the frontage 
on Woahink and Cleawox Lakes, plus Sea 
Lion Caves, north of Florence—will be dis- 
possessed without full compensation and 
due process of law. 

2. Industrial, and. community rights for 
necessary services in or across dedicated park 
areas will be recognized. 

3. Immediate losses of taxable valuations 
for school districts and other public agencies 
can be compensated if Congress follows 
precedents in other national parks. 

4. Over the years the revenue losses for 
communities on either side of the reserva- 
tion will be more than offset by tremendous 
gains in tourist trade and in permanent 
business and residential development. 

In view of these facts, we believe the Vine 
Maple Savages would be well advised, not 
only to drop their opposition to the plan, 
but to Jump heartily on to the bandwagon— 
and then get set for one of the most remark- 
able booms any area ever had, after the na- 
tional status is granted to the dunes area. 

Not only would they receive fair compen- 
sation for their property now, they would 
be in on the ground floor of a development 
which could well make that part of the 
Oregon coast the mecca for tourists from all 
over the world for years to come, 


Effect on American Industry of 
Competition From Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal has made a thought- 
ful and perceptive analysis of my recent 
proposal for an investigation of the 
effect of the sharp increase in the invest- 
ment of American private capital abroad, 
The lead editorial declares, in part: 

By all means there should be a finding of 
fact on the investment of American capital 
abroad along the lines that Senator Prox- 
Mime of Wisconsin proposes. 


Of course, I am delighted that my pro- 
posal has received the support of this 
highly responsible newspaper. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By ALL Mzans, STUDY EFFECT or COMPETITION 
FROM ABROAD 

By all means, there should be a finding of 
fact on the investment of American capital 
abroad along the lines that Senator Prox- 
MIRE, Of Wisconsin, proposes. We need to 
know the dimensions of this development if 
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intelligent policy is to be evolved. Indeed, 
we need to know the full facts about all 
aspects of foreign competition. 

There can be no doubt but what for- 
eign competition has increased substantially. 
Segments of American industry have been 
htrt. But whether the overall effect has 
been harmful or beneficial remains to be 
determined. 

Foreign competition is of various kinds. 
Most common is price competition. The 
president of Inland Steel Co. told his stock- 
holders the other day that European and 
Japanese steel has recently been sold in 
this country below Inland's costs. A Peoria 
builder can buy a keg of Belgian nails for a 
dollar less than he would pay a local mill. 
An Illinois farmer can buy imported barbed 
wire for $40 a ton less than the American 
product. 

Imports have won big parts of the Ameril- 
can market for bicycles, sewing machines, 
typewriters, transistor radios, fishing tackle, 
watches, clothespins. As for autos, America 
imports four times as many as it exports; 
4 years ago exports were four times as large 
as imports. 

Some American manufacturers buy parts 
abroad for assembly in this country. Other 
American firms are expanding foreign sales. 
But instead of shipping American-made 
products abroad, many are setting up branch 
plants in foreign countries or buying into 
foreign firms. American exports, as a result, 
are reduced or their expansion at least 
restricted. / 

The ability of foreign firms to undersell 
is usually credited to substantially lower 
labor costs. American mass production and 
inventiveness formerly more than compen- 
sated for this advantage. But many foreign 
manufacturers now have modern plants, use 
modern techniques, and have learned how to 
market effectively. 

If foreign firms have become too competi- 
tive, it can be said that America asked for 
it. The purpose of the Marshall plan and 
other postwar economic aid was to restore 
and modernize the European economy. We 
helped Japan and other countries in the 
same way. 

So before we condemn the new foreign 
competition and set up defenses against it, 
we ought to find out just what the effects 
have been and what they are likely to be in 
the future. An investigation to provide these 
answers should be of tremendous value. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27,1959 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial en- 
titled “The Seaway and Us,” published 
in the Boston Daily Globe of April 23, 
1959, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Sraway anD Us 

The St. Lawrence Seaway has bobbed up, 
appropriately and inevitably, at the current 
Canadian-American business and industrial 
conference here in Boston. It is an excellent 
theme since that vast project bears massive 
testimony to the benefits of cooperation be- 
tween our two peoples. The inevitability 
of Its intrusion at these meetings stems, of 
course, from the seaway's certain impact 
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upon economic growth on both sides of the 
border. : 

There is a certain timeliness Involved. too. 
Though not to be dedicated officially for an- 
other few weeks, the seaway will witness next 
Saturday an initial transit of shipping which 
will be, in a sense, a symbolic pioneering for 
the traffic in trade, the vision of which has 
made the undertaking a reality. 

Lionel Chevrier, former president of the 
Seaway Authority, reminds us that this 
enterprise is the signal gun for a period of , 
industrial development on both banks. His 
words merit attention In New England. It 1s 
already clear that the seaway will spur in- 
dustrial growth in eastern Canada and 
bring certain benefits to our Midwestern 
States. Less emphasis has been given the 
fact that the new water artery will have con- 
structive influence upon the future of New 
England. 

Yet that relationship is as certain as ge- 
ography. Its eventual consequences may 
remain vague to some here, but it is emerging 
more clearly to others. To imagine that the 
industrial growth now well begun or plan: 
on both sides of the seaway will p 
without effect in New England is surely 
shortsighted, 

Maine is conscious of the portents. Her 
conformation appears, for the time being 
to limit the immediate benefits of the ses- 
way to Aroostook County, the marketing 
whose potato crop will be affected bene- 
ficially. The State's planners are eyeing the 
seaway carefully in the meantime. HOW 
the new traffic lane and its attendant in- 
dustrial surge will affect population move- 
ment in the largest of our New Engl 
States is a question only another decade 
can answer. 

Maine’s remoteness from the power gen- 
erated by the dual seaways project, 
her geographical position vis-a-vis Quebec 
pushes appraisal into the future. 

The opposite is true of Vermont, Tue 
Green Mountain State is already experi- 
encing the stimulus of a new flow of power 
from the seaway'’s hydroelectric system 
which has forced an industrially valuable 
10 percent cut in electric rates. The pace 
of industrial growth has quiokened. 
program for industrial land-traffic routes 
north to south and east to west has been 
launched. 

These economic signals are secondary. 
however, to Vermont’s major plan regarding 
the seaway. Together with southeastern 
Quebec and New York State, Vermont 1 
pressing for a cutoff to link the seaway 
directly to Lake Champlain, and on thenee 
past Plattsburgh to the Hudson. That 
would make deepwater shipping feasible 
and open up the entire Champlain basin 
on both sides for heavy industry. At pres< 
ent only light industry is operating along 
the Vermont lake shore. A cutoff would 
give Vermont economically useful water 
lanes on three sides of her territory. 

Whatever benefits some of New England 
in terms of economic growth benefits all of 
it. The seaway's influence in the long run 
may prove revolutionary. : 

UNcLE DUDLEY. 


Can New Laws Solve the Farm Problem? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, the Nation’s farmers still face 
serious economic problems, 
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Despite the high cost of the farm pro- 
gram, despite a multitude of laws affect- 
ing farm prices and production, despite 
& dedicated effort by the administration, 
Members of Congress, farm organiza- 
tions, the farmers themselves, and 
Others in the economy to find a solu- 
tion for the farm problem, we still have 
Not found one. 

Over the years, agriculture has experi- 

a tremendous mechanical and 
technological revolution, While this has 
brought blessings, the fact is, also, that 

Capacity to produce his outstripped 
volume of consumption, thus pro- 
ducing a production-consumption im- 

„with accompanying economic 
hardships. ~ 
tank great question now confronting 

e Nation is how to deal with this di- 

A. Should there be more new laws? 
Should there be fewer laws? 
ae recognize, of course, that legisla- 

n cannot cure economic ills. Over the 
Years, however, legislative action has 
proved helpful to the farm economy 

hile it has been attempting to make 
the ustments, Unfortunately, however, 
tog -ermer still finds that his income is 
5 low in proportion to the high costs 

equipment, labor, taxes on property 
and other operating ,expenses. 
mi ently, a questionnaire was sub- 
tted to agricultural economists in our 
to een colleges. The question posed 
aot e 49 economists was: “Can new laws 
ve the farm problem?” 
to mon the 37 economists who replied 
lawn’ inquiry, 4 out of 5 said that any 
Ean further ham-stringing the free mar- 
Ana a hurt the farmer, the consumer 
£ the Nation; and that legislation has 
be ie and cannot solve, the farm 
hel em, although the “right kind might 
have But few economists believe we 
8 had the right kind of such legis- 
on in the past, and most are pessimis- 

Antes getting it in the future; 
eign e pointed out that schemes in for- 
at 1 to guarantee all farmers, 
They income, have been costly failures. 
supp also pointed out that the law of 
and 8 18 ak out of oe 

ere 5 

free market no substitute for the 

- President, those views are not nec- 
the 1 & reflection of my own views on 
they arm problem. Nevertheless, since 
0 represent conclusions of highly 
tae * Persons in the field of agricul- 

ton ask unanimous consent to have 
tire in the Appendix of the RECORD 
Ideas dele Which sets forth additional 

Wa on the question of whether new 
cent} are desirable. The article was re- 

The. published in the Farm Journal. 
Was ord, being no objection, the article 
as follo — to be printed in the RECORD, 

AN New Laws Sotve tHe Farm PROBLEM? 

(By John Strohm) 
8 vou see at the extreme 
to part of a list that I recently sent 


I wan 
doctors» — know what these “economic 
lem, and 3 our tarm prob- 
etlorts to Bolve it, 7 ught of congressional 


might help.” 
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I believe that the answers I got back 
(from 37 of the 49) will shock a lot of Con- 
gressmen, Because four out of five econo- 
mists say that: 

Any laws further hamstringing the free 
market will hurt the farmer, the consumer, 
and the Nation, 

Legislation has not and cannot solve the 
farm problem, although the “right kind 
But few economists believe 
we've had the right kind in the past, and 
most are pessimistic about getting it in the 
future. i 

Schemes in foreign countries to guaran= 
tee nll farmers a fair income have been 
costly failures, 

The law of supply and demand is not 
out of date—there is no substitute for the 
free market, 

“I doubt that legislation of the type we've 
had will help,” warns a University of Geor- 
gia economist. “On the contrary, I think it 
adds to the problem.” 

How would the economists do it then? 
Three specific proposals bobbed up in most 
of their replies: 

1. Bring capacity to produce into bal- 
ance with markets by shifts in land use and 
migration out of agriculture. 

2. Get Government out of agriculture. 

3. Put agriculture on the same basis as 
business and industry from the standpoint 
of price protection. 

A University of Nebraska economist puts 
it this way: “We need more energetic poli- 
cies to adjust land use and remove people 
from low-income, labor surplus areas.” 

Which farm p have worked best? 
Sugar and wool by a wide margin, say the 
‘economists. But most pointed out the rea- 
son: The United States imports both com- 
modities and therefore is trying to stimu- 
late domestic production. 

Which have been the worst failures? 
Wheat and cotton won this dubious dis- 
tinction. Unwise legislation has piled up 
unmanageable surpluses, lost markets, and 
delayed badly needed adjustments, they 
sald. 

By an overwhelming margin, they agree 
that our free market system, with its weak- 
nesses, is still vastly superior to any de- 
veloped anywhere in the world. Only two 
think that the cooperative marketing sys- 
tems of the Scandinavian countries might 
be better. 

“Producers now selling in relatively free 
markets have probably fared at least as well 
as those selling in Government-supported 
markets,” says a University of California 
economist. “Adjustments under free mar- 
ket conditions tend to be more severe but 
usually occur more quickly.” 

All economists warn that Government- 
guaranteed prices inevitably bring regula- 
tions over production, although few feel that 
farmers recognize this fact. 

Has Congress learned anything from the 
failures of the past? The economists aren't 
sure. A majority feel that farmers will have 
“less freedom to plan, plant, and sell in the 
next 5 to 10 years.” They predict we'll have 
farm programs and controls with us for a 
long time. 

WHAT FARM ECONOMISTS SAY 


1. Can legislation solve the farm prob- 
lem? Yes, 2 percent; no, 46 percent; right 
kind can help, 50 percent; maybe, 2 percent. 

2. Have Government attempts to raise 
prices hurt or helped farmers? Hurt, 38 
percent; helped, 38 percent; hurt and helped 
24 percent, 

3. Some people argue that the law of 
supply and demand is out of date. Agree, 
3 percent; disagree, 94 percent; both, 3 per- 
cent, 

4. In foreign countries*that have fixed 
farm prices and controlled production, are 
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farmers better off financially as a result? 
Yes, 6 percent; no, 94 percent. 

Do consumers there pay more or less for 
food, if you include taxes they pay for sub- 
sidies? More, 86 percent; less, 914 percent; 
same, 4% percent. 

5. In your opinion, will U.S. farmers have 
more or less freedom to plant and sell in the 


next 5 to 10 years than they've had? More, 
19 percent; less, 47 percent; same, 34 percent. 


Unemployment Compensation Saves 
Many From Charity, the Houson Post 
Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


F TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there are 4.3 million jobless persons in 
this Nation today. More than 2 million 
of them are enabled to feed their fami- 
lies and retaih their self-respect until 
they can find other employment because 
of payments from their State and Fed- 
eral Governments, 

This unemployment compensation 
plan is accepted as routine today. Yet 
it was passed only in 1935, and is, there- 
fore, a fairly recent innovation, a pio- 
neering social experiment. > 

In this time of recession, the unem- 
ployment compensation plan has more 
than proved its worth. 

James V. Mathis, chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Houston (Tex.) 
Post, has written an especially fine ar- 
ticle about this farsighted program. 
Mr. Mathis is a reporter of exceptional 
caliber, with a distinguished record 
both in Houston and with his paper’s 
bureau at the State capitol in Austin, 
The Post is one of the State’s outstand- 
ing daily newspapers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Rercord the article by James Mathis 
published in the Houston Post for Mon- 
day, April 13, 1959, under the heading, 
“Jobless Pay Saves Many From Charity.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECÒRD, 
as follows: 

JosiEss Pay Saves MANY From CHARITY 

(By Jim Mathis) 

Wasuincton,—Consider a job hunter sub- 
sisting on an average of $30.60 a week a privi- 
leged person? 

He is Just that, the blue-ribboned of the 
unemployed, 

Like the owner of a pot of stew in a jungle 
where others own nothing, he is a true man 
of distinction. 

There are 4.3 million without jobs in the 
United States. Only a little more than half 
of these are drawing a weekly check as right- 
ful, legal unemployment compensation. 

The rest are on the outside looking in— 
on relief rolls or living on the bounty of 
friends or relatives. In short, on charity. 

That more than 2 million are each week 
receiving checks to tide them over unem- 
ployment and allow them to avoid the igno- 
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miny of charity is a 20th-century develop- 
ment that is accepted casually by the bulk 
of the people. 

But it has been a lifeline to those who 
need it. 

Unemployment insurance, passed by Con- 
gress in 1935, is designed to guarantee a 
worker a portion of a wage loss when his job 
ends through no fault of his own. It is a 
sociál approach born in Europe, pioneered 
in the United States by Wisconsin, and given 
impetus with the depression in the 1930's: 

Employers contribute to a State fund held 
in trust in-the Federal Treasury. The con- 
tribution, or tax, may be written off up to 
3 percent of the employer's income tax re- 
turn 


Currently, 47 million Americans making 
up nearly 75 percent of the civilian labor 
force are covered by the provisions of various 
State laws. An estimated 2.1 million em- 
ployers contribute from taxable payrolls in 
excess of $110 billion. : 

The Federal statutes laying out the ground 
rules for unemployment insurance provide 
chiefy for the protection of the trust funds, 
for prompt payment of benefits, for a fair 
hearing if payment is denied, and for denial 
of the right of either side to use the pro- 
gram for strikebreaking or company defeat, 

Within these general provisions, the State 
lays out its own employment security 
measures. 

Complete State latitude is allowed in speci- 
frying qualifications, amounts, and duration 
of payment. In practice, the fair-hearing 
procedure is one for State decision and con- 
trol. Of all the State-Federal p: 
the Federal Government contributes to the 
administration—none Is so free from Federal 
controls in so many basic policy areas, 

BENEFIT PROGRAMS VARY WIDELY 


It's not surprising, then, that such wide 
variation occurs in the program. Payments 
per week range from $45 in New York State 
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total weekly expenses, and all their non- 
deferable expenses. 
The story is somewhat different with heads 


of households who must live on the benefits. 


The payments amount to only 38 to 48 per- 
cent of weekly necessities, and to between 
60 and 78 percent of their nondeferable ex- 
penses. 

HALP-OF-SALARY PLAN URGED 

President Eisenhower has urged, and the 
Department of Labor constantly promotes, 
the raising of all benefits to where they will 
cover 50 percent of the workers’ pay. This 
would give some solid sustenance and at the 
same time would not remove the incentive 
to return to work. 

Duration of benefits have been met on 
the Federal level with congressional approval 
of two extensions to be paid for from Fed- 
eral funds, The emergency extension in 
1958, from June until April of this year, put 
$370 million in the economy as well as the 
unemployed pockets during the remaining 
part of 1938. Roughly 70 percent of those 
covered and unemployed were brought in 
under this emergency program. 

On March 25, Congress again extended the 
duration of benefits along the same lines 
until July 1, 1959. But Congress refused to 
extend the program for 15 months as urged 
by some Senators, and clearly gave as its 
intention that the Federal participation be 
temporary in nature. 

President Eisenhower also holds that the 
issue of unemployment insurance is one for 
the State governments. The administration 
will ask, however, that some 3.2 million per- 
sons not covered by the insurance now be 
brought into the program. 

In addition, the President will urge Con- 
gress to strengthen, taxing systems to in- 
crease the reserves. 

There are measures before the Congress 
which would set Federal standards on the 
program. Senator JOHN KENNEDY, Democrat, 


and Alaska to $26 in Arkansas, North Dakota;~ of Massachusetts, has proposed sweeping 


and South Carolina, Duration of benefits 
varies from 20 to 39 weeks, and may by 
penalties drop to 7 weeks or nothing. 

Qualifications and disqualifications run up 
and down the scale. Generally, qualification 
is based upon the claimant haying worked 
at a specified earning level for periods prior 
to the filing of a claim. Payments go up 
and down according to the amount earned. 

As a minimum, State laws deny benefits 
to those who are unavailable for work, are 
involved in labor disputes, have quit, or re- 
fused to work without good cause, or have 
been fired for misconduct. Denials may be 
for specified periods, or for only the time in 
which the disqualification is in effect. 

In some States, the receipt of other funds 
either from old-age pensions, an employer's 
pension, vacation pay, or separation allow- 
ances, or workmen's compensation, is reason 
for either disqualification or lowering the 
amount of unemployment compensation. 

Texas, for instance, reduces its benefits by 
the full amount of old age survivors insur- 
ance. 

At least 17 States disqualify women who 
leave work for marital reasons, either be- 
cause their husbands leave the community 
or because of being expectant mothers. 

In the quarter year October 1 to December 
31. 1958, there were 434.350 disqualifications, 
a ratio of 16 to every 1,000 claimants in the 
Nation. 

Texas ran far above the national average, 
with 19,908 disqualifications, a ratio of 28.5 
per 1,000 claimants. 

There are a number of problems causing 
current concern in the unemployment in- 
surance program. 

To begin with, the benefit levels are in 
question. A survey completed late in 1958 
by the Department of Labor showed that on 
the average, weekly bonefits paid to single 
Persons cover between 57 and 73 percent of 


changes. 

The executive committee of the Governors’ 
Conference has expressed its opposition to 
further Federal intervention. States should 
be allowed to act in accordance with their 
respective needs, the Governors said, without 
the imposition of Federal standards on elig- 
ibility,\duration or amounts of benefits. 

The Bureau of Employment Security, the 
administrative and study agency on unem- 
ployment insurance in the Department of 
Labor, is one of the sources of unemployment 
figures through Its collection of claims filed 
with State commissions or agencies. 


REPORTS ON CLAIMS ARE ISSUED 


This Bureau issues weekly reports, by 
States, on the number of Initial claims and 
the volume and rate of insured unemployed 
under the State programs. 

These figures also include the volume of 
unemployment compensation for veterans by 
States and the national figure for the Rail- 
road Retirement Board program. 

The count of uninsured unemployment 
represents the number of persons reporting 
a week of unemployment under State pro- 
grams. Included are some persons who are 
only partially employed. 

The report excludes those who have ex- 
hausted their benefits, new workers who have 
not earned rights, and persons losing jobs 
not covered by the systems, This last cate- 
gory covers agricultural, State, and local gov- 
ernment workers, domestic service, self 
employment, unpaid family work, nonprofit 
organizations, and firms below a minimum 
size. 

The Initial claims are those giving notice 
that they have lost jobs and are starting 
periods of unemployment. If the claimant 
continues to be without a job for a week, 
he is counted among the insured. These 
initial claims are valuable as the first indica- 
tion of emerging new unemployment. 
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Joined with the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
payroll count of the employed in 155,000 
firms, expanded to give a national figure, and 
the Census Bureau estimate of total unem- 
poyment, the figures get a working over at 8 
meeting in the Budget Bureau. The result 
is a coordinated report which is the official 
combined employment and unemployment 
release. 

Each of the bureaus release simultaneous 
reports on their individual efforts. 

This system has been operating since 1954. 
Last year, the Department of Labor won out 
in a long fight to gather to its bosom all 
statisties and releases on labor. After July 1. 
the Census Bureau will collect the data and 
turn it over to the Labor Department for 
analysis. 

This is a procedure followed by the Census 
Bureau with the Public Health Service. It 
reduces the agency to a collection operation, 
but signs are that the Census Bureau 
insist upon fairly objective use of Its data. 

“We will be looking over their shoulder,” 
one official at the Census Bureau said. 


The Housing Bill and the Airport-Aid Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the let- 
ter that follows is most unusual in this 
day and age. Mr. Robert P. Mulligan. 
branch manager of the Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. writes opposing the 
housing bill in its present form and the 
airport aid bill. The writer points out 
that his company is a large manufac- 
turer of building materials and would 
benefit by any enlarged program of resi- 
dential construction and urban renewal. 

The company opposes the bills in their 
present form because they would un- 
balance the budget, force deficit financ- 
ing upon the Treasury and lead inevit- 
ably to inflation. The company is cer- 
tainly to be commended for placing the 
welfare of our Nation and a sound econ- 
omy above any special benefit that they 
would get out of proposed programs. 

I hope the Congress will read and con- 
sider the sound advice included in MT: 
Mulligan's letter: 

OwWENS-CoRNING FIBERGLAS CORP., 
New York 9, March 31, 1959. 
Hon. WILLIAM B, WIDNALL, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WIDNALL: Recent pas- 
sage of the housing and the airport-aid bills 
raises such extremely serious fears that We 
would like you to know where we stand, and 
the point of view we are communicating 
to our own people across the country. in- 
cluding those at our Barrington plant in 
your own State. We hope these views Te 
ceive your most serious consideration whe? 
these bills come up again for vote, either to 
resolve differences between the House an 
the Sonate, or in an attempt to override any 
veto. 

Although our company is a large manu” 
facturer of building materials and has a D'S 
stake in both the residential construction 
and urban renewal programs, nevertheless 
we oppose the housing bill as passed (to th 
degree that it goes beyond the original 
amounty because it wil unbalance 
budget, force deficit financing upon 
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Treasury, and lead inevitably to inflation. 
on the statute books, there will be no 
end. This was dramatically forecast when 
mayor of one of our great cities was ap- 
pearing before a committe hearing on the 
bill, and was asked “How much money do 
you need, and when?"; and his candid reply 
Ing: “Just as much as I can get, and just 
as soon as I can get it.” 

There are a number of good features in 
the bill (realistic interest rate, urban re- 
newalj, but, even with the most favorable 
budget outlook, the subsidy features are 

Warranted and not needed at this time. 
Housing construction is certain to be at a 

igh level in the year ahend and, at a 
reasonably competitive interest rate, ade- 
Quate financing will be available. 
snr” also strongly oppose the airport-aid 

ll, at least in the increased amount added 

Ore passage. The bill as originally pro- 
pa Was certainly far from penurious. But 
we bill, as passed, we simply cannot afford. 
2 feel very strongly that there is no real 
Tre for this inflated bill, because in the 

edo, Ohio, area everyone joined together 
and bult, and have been operating success- 

ly, a modern airport (one of the best in 

Then ). without 1 cent of Federal aid. 

ese two bills will throw the budget 
hopelessly out of balance unless, in order to 
© Such “pork-barrel” legislation, this Con- 
Cuta mund commit the unthinkable act of 
our E back the expenditures required for 
frie Vital military defense and those of our 
nds. In short, we strongly oppose any 
legislation which goes beyond the expendi- 
8 Provided for in the budget unless the 
gress has the courage concurrently to 
8 for additional tax revenues which 
877 cia excess expenditures. After all, 
wW on is not austerity. 
bring realize that various selfish groups will 
spend enormous pressure on you to spend, 
perlen Spend. Pressure groups have vast ex- 
they ce in getting the spending programs 
hás tee While the ordinary taxpayer, who 
Hay the bills, is usually no match for 
people ut we also know that all of the 
that cannot be fooled all of the time and 
Anyone Ply (and probably sooner than 
© suspects) the average American will 
have po UUs Senses, and turn upon those who 
budg, oo the architects of the unbalanced 
Purchase an-infiation which destroys the 
Value of Power of his earnings, eroded the 
or his savings, lessened the protection 
ance, and destroyed the basis of 
or retirement plan. And he will 
to turn. For Congress, and Con- 
i holds the strings of the Nation's 
ters in , should be obvious that the mas- 
better th Kremlin would want nothing 
a co = 1 5 our country to embark upon 
tion. Tt is cal irresponsibility and infin- 
sound Marxist doctrine, recently. 


need not by Khrushchev, that communism 
because a war to conquer the West— 


can ihe system of free enterprise carries 


tself the 
Most virulent seeds of destruction, the 
Possible even 
abroad 


of which is inflation. And. 
ten more importantly, our friends 
must retain) o loyalty and confidence we 
Ported b 
Y Chairma 
Reserve ne n Martin of the Federal 


75 cent has 
oe been outside the 
mutus aden defense, atomic energy and 
n en that it is in the nondefense 
ave drifted into the greatest 
Bi ding. And so wa submit 
not take moral courage to au- 
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thorize expenditures beyond our income (as 
some pressure groups are now preaching) 
but, on the contrary, it takes moral cour- 
age to limit our spending to our income. 
We are fast approaching the beginning of 
the final reckoning. The refusal of the hold- 
ers of one-third of the currently maturing 
Government bond issue to accept new bonds 
at a higher interest rate is the ominous 
warning, It means that this Congress will 
most certainly have to increase the debt limit 
to history's highest point, and very probably 
will have to increase the interest authoriza- 
tion above the 4% percent maximum that 
was sét back in the World War I era. - 
This has been a long letter, but we feel 
that the decisions reached by this Congress 
are the most important and vital that have 
confronted any Congress since 1789. We 
have faith In our elected representatives, and 
in the sound commonsense of our fellow citi- 
zens. And once it is generally understood 
that the way to curb Inflation is not by more 
Inflation, then our ship of state will have 
been safely steered past the dangerous shoals 
which now threaten. Now is the time for 
selfless statesmanship. 
Yours respectfully, 
OweENs-CorNING FIBERGLAS CORP., 
ROBERT P, MULLIGAN, Branch Manager. 


Great Dangers of Inflation 
EXTENSION, OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27,1959 


Mr, CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I feel it is 
essential that we all be aware of the tre- 
mendous dangers which inflation can 
hold, not only for our economic health, 
but for the entire political future of our 
Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include at this point excerpts 
from a letter I have received from Mr. 
Warren Chase of Ashfield, Mass., one of 
my constituents. I commend his re- 
marks to all of my colleagues: 

ASHFIELD, MASS., 
March 24, 1959. 
The Honorable Sn. vio O. CONTE, 
Congressman, First Massachusetts District, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: * Perhaps the 
most fateful matter in domestic politics in 
the country's history is whether or not the 
country is to enter of its own free will, heed- 
less of the consequences, and irrevocably, the 
path of national insolvency with all its at- 
tendant crippling effects. 

Let me say, first of all, that I do not feel 
as strongly as I do on the matter solely be- 
cause of fears of personal loss and discomfort 
although they would not be negligible, for as 


long as my vigor remains, probably I should- 


be less adversely affected on my farm by 
deepening inflation than vast numbers of 
less fortunate citizens. My strong antipathy 
to the course in which we seem to blithely 
slide proceeds from long familiarity with in- 
flation and consequent national insolvency, 
some of it first hand, while serving nearly 30 
years in our country’s foreign service. 

To begin, as a student at the University of 
Paris in the years 1926 and 1927, I watched 
closely Poincare’s valiant efforts to save the 
franc, and then in the following years the 
gradual disintegration of France as repeated 
doses of “little inflation” gradually eroded 
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the franc. During all of those years, 1926 to 
1940, I was in Paris, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
and Berne, Switzerland, where I heard the 
echos from the German inflation of the early 
1920's and watched the French one of the 
1930's. Likewise, I spent the years 1937-39 at 
Hamburg reporting to our Government on 
the insipient German inflation of those 
years. In the late 1940’s I watched the in- 
flatior”in Finland where I was on duty at 
Helsinki. The most rampaging inflation of 
all, however, that I witnessed first-hand was 
that in Western Germany and Berlin, where 
I was on duty from 1945 to 1948. There the 
American cigarette in effect displaced Ger- 
man currency as the medium of exchange. 
The German currency was quoted among the 
citizenry and the occupation forces in terms 
of American cigarettes, and I believe for a 
time reached the fantastic sum of 2,000 
marks to a carton. Upon returning to duty 
in Washington in 1951, I discussed often at 
length with colleagues who had served in 
China the gross inflation there until the 
Communists finally prevailed there in 1948 
and 1949. 

I know that in theory one can have a little, 
or even a lot of, inflation without necessar- 
ily an immediate or even early collapse; but 
such feats seem to be possible only by the 
most dextrous maneuvering and, since the 
First World War at least, apparently only 
when such maneuvering is accompanied by 
the most stringent of politicoeconomic con- 
trols. The most successful of such controls, of 
course, have been in the totalitarian states; 
i.e., Nazi Germany and the Communist States. 
Rarely has it been possible to control an in- 
fiation without the discipline of a totalitar- 
ian state and all of the consequent depriva- 
tions for the citizenry. Witness Dr. Schacht's 
amazing wizardry in Nazi Germany in the 
late 1930's; please note, however, that the 
inflation that there grew by leaps and bounds 
with the citizenry being deprived of all ex- 
cept a tightly rationed list of necessities in 
favor of an expanding (growing) economy 
was devoted almost wholly to the new war 
machine—but all under the mailed fist of 
the totalitarian Nazis. Witness a similar 
mailed fist control of inflation. Since 1945 
in the totalitarian U.S.S.R with its decreed 
decimation of individual bank accounts and 
effective cancellation (euphoniously called 
postponement for 20 years) of great portions 
of the national debt. 

In France, China, and Latin American 
countries such as Chile and Brazil, where 
the mailed fist of a totalitarian regime has 
not been available to control the respective 
inflations, the latter surpassed control with 
consequent great impoverishment. Perhaps 
it is only coincidence, but the weak demo- 
cratic governments in China and France that 
tolerated, when they did not actually en- 
courage, their respective inflations were 
swept away eventually by a totalitarian 
(Communist) regime in China and by a re- 
gimre of a benevolent autocrat, for a time 
at least, in France who fortunately for the 
French and us, too, is too humane to use 
the mailed fist. * * * 

Unless the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentaives and the Senate are prepared to 
consign the fate of our country to totalitar- 
ian controls, and, perhaps practical suspen- 
sion if not liquidation of at least the legisla- 
tive arm of our constitutional apparatus, it 
would appear that those Members have little 
choice but to take every step however, pain- 
ful to maintain the solvency of our coun- 
try. Who knows whether we should be so 
fortunate as France in having in reserve such 
a high principaled human being as De 
Gaulle to assume the burden of saying the 
country without extinguishing our freedoms? 
I don't see such a one meditating in his tent 
anywhere here. 

You and your fellow legislators face a most 
cruel dilemma, for according to the press and 
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radio many of the recently elected legisla- 
tors have been whetting the already by no 
means unstimulated appetites of the citi- 
gonry for things which the country simply 
cannot afford while we must keep our swords 
sharpened. It will take a heroic effort by 
many of you to shut off the spigot. 
Very truly yours, 
i 7 WARREN M, CHASE. 


Aftermath of Sputnik 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. HESS. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a speech 
delivered by Albert W. Highsmith, to the 
Deer Park High School PTA in Cincin- 

“nati, on April 9, 1959. a 

Mr. Highsmith is a loyal American, 
who knows that the future of our coun- 
try depends upon the education and abil- 
ity to think of the youngsters now in 
school. 

In these days of vast spending I hope 
every Member of this House will read 
this address, and particularly ponder the 
statement by Mr. Highsmith, including 
this quotation from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal: 

It is possible that parents will have to re- 
sume their job of both curbing and inspiring 
their youngsters, teaching them at home 
some of the elementary principles of good 
citizenship and also of intellectual achieve- 
ment. As one leading educator recently put 
it, “This requires no money—only a change 
of heart.” 


Mr. Highsmith’s speech follows: 
AFTERMATH OP SPUTNIK 


(Speech by Albert W. Highsmith before Deer 
Park High School PTA, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
April 9, 1959) 

Any red-blooded American schoolboy would 
envy me tonight. Imagine what he would 
give for an opportunity like this to stand up 
before an audience of parents and teachers 
and tell them what he thinks is wrong with 
school. 

The message that I bring you tonight will 
be a bit different, I suspect, from what it 
might have been when I was a seventh 
grader. Then I might have reflected the sen- 
timent of the young man who reported that 
he had no objection to going to school—his 
objection was to staying after he got there. 

Now I have a different perspective, and 
this may make my message a bit more mature 
and constructive. For one thing, now I am 
older and, I like to think, wiser. But a 
changed factor that contributes even more to 
my difference of perspective is the fact that 
now I am on the outside looking in. 

I do not come here tonight pretending to 
be an expert on my subject. I am not an 
educator. I am a businessman, but per- 
haps this view from the outside will have 
some value for you. 

We Americans have a tendency to feel a 
bit smug about the way we do things—to be- 
lieve that we do things better than anyone 
else. It usually takes a sudden, dramatic, 
and forceful event to shock us into a frank 
reappraisal of anything American. 

About a year and a half ago such an event 
took place. 
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- For the first time in all of history, a man- 
made satellite whirled over our startled 
heads. This in itself was surprising enough 
but an even more surprising fact to many 
Americans was that it did not carry a made 
in America label. The Russians had beaten 
us into outer space. 

Today, manmade Satellites whirl overhead 
with an almost monotonous regularity, but 
in October of 1957 there could be no doubt 
that the launching of Sputnik I was a Rus- 
sian triumph. 

It is to the credit of America that we were 
not too proud to acknowledge this fact and to 
go a step further and see if there was a lesson 
for us to learn in this Russlan spectacular. 

One of the most far-reaching results of this 
was that the white light of public scrutiny 
was turned full on our educational system. 
It was obvious that Russian education had 
contributed to an intellectual and scientific 
climate that had made this event possible. 
In America we began to consider how our 
educational system might be overhauled and 
brought up to date to meet the challenge of 
the space age, And that reappraisal still 
continues. 

The answer is not simple. 

From some quarters came the familiar cry 
that more dollars was the answer. Now, I 
doubt that I will find much disagreement 
among members of this audience that more 
and better equipped schools are desirable, or 
that higher pay for teachers would con- 
tribute to attracting and keeping persons of 
the highest competence in the fleld of educa- 
tion. Many teachers are in the field of edu- 
cation because they are driven by a deep 
dedication to help young people make the 
most of their lives. But there are not enough 
of these. And even if there were, teachers 
have to eat, too, and deserve to be com- 
pensated commensurate with their responsi- 
bilities of guiding our children during their 
formulative years. 

However, we must not revert in this in- 
stance to the tendency of some Americans 
to feel that any problem can be solved by a 
congressional appropriation. Attuning our 
educational system to the space age cannot 
be done by dollars alone. It is going to take 
& basic readjustment of the entire system. 

For example, let us compare our school 
curriculum with that of the Russian school 
system. 

President Eisenhower has reported that 
“when a Russian graduates from high school 
he has had 5 years of physics, 4 years of chem- 
istry, 1 year of astrononiy, 5 years of biology, 
10 years of mathematics through trigonom- 
etry and 5 years of foreign language.” And, 
all of this is accomplished in 10 years of 
schooling. 

In our own country, only one-third of our 
high school graduates have ever studied sci- 
ence. Only one in three has had more than 
1 year of algebra. Only one in five studies 
foreign language. 

I must agree with Adm. Hyman Rickover's 

observation that we must get away from the 
idea that “every American child has a God- 
given right to march in a commencement 
procession, clad in mortarboard and academic 
gown with the rolled-up parchment clutched 
in his hot little hand.” 
We need to make certain that diplomas 
from our schools are symbols of accomplish- 
ment and mental discipline, and not just 
certificates that the holders have spent the 
required number of hours warming school 
benches or can perform certain basic skills. 
‘We need to build in our young people that 
sadly rare, but vitally needed, ability to 
think for themselves, 

There are those who contend that the 
answer to all our academic problems lies in 
deemphasizing sports. Perhaps they do In- 
terfere with scholastic endeavor. Certainly 
the outstanding scholar does not receive the 
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same adoraticn from his fellow students a5 
the football hero, and no school debate teams 
commands u fraction of the following the 
basketball team enjoys. 

But before we tle the athletic programs 
to the stake, perhaps we should look closely 
to see if they hold any lesson for the 
scholar. 

The job of a coach is to develop in his 
young charges muscles and speed. He doesn’t 
try to do this by letting the team members 
sit all day munching candy bars and watch- 
ing television. Physical development comes 
from hard work and repetitive exercise, 

Hard work and repetitive exercise are also 
necessary to develop mental agility, It can’t 
be done by courses designed only to enter- 
tain students. It takes an academic diet 
that challenges him on which he can build 
the mental speed and muscles to meet the 
future. 

I believe that this ability can best be 
built through the concentration that goes 
hand in hand with courses like mathematics, 
English, sciences, and foreign language. We 
need to emphasize courses like these in our 
curriculum. 

It is possible that we have been trying 
to be too practical in establishing the curri- _ 
culum of our schools, Perhaps we have been 
placing disproportionate emphasis on sub- 
jects with immediate application at the ex- 
pense of academic, thought-building courses. 
It is true that auto driving and cooking 
classes, for example, are worthwhile, but not 
at the expense of courses like English. 
mathematics, languages, and science. 

In business, of course, we are pleased to 
find employees with knowledge of how tO 
perform certain basic tasks, but the more 
valuable employee is the one who can think 
through for himself how to perform even 
more complicated jobs. 

For that matter, perhaps we need to re- 
examine our national attitude toward the 
proper role of schools. We talk piously of 
the responsibilities of the family but at 
the same time we shove more and more of 
what was traditionally the responsibility of 
the family onto schoois. 

I learned to drive a car from my father- 
It was a valuable lesson but, of greater im- 

, at the same time, I learned from 
my father a great deal about how to be & 
man. Many a girl has learned how to be a 
lady while she and her mother shared the 
kitchen and she learned to cook. I am 
afraid that today too often children seldom 
see their parents except in the glow of & 
television set. Let's not lose sight of the 
relative roles of the home and the school. 
We -must never make the role of 
custodial care, It has much more important 
work to do. 

Another word of warning—we must not 
let the fact that the current reappraisal of 
our schools was born of a scientific event 
lead us into the fallacy of too much stress 
on science at the expense of basic courses- 
Scientists themselves have warned that suc- 
cess in their field comes easiest to those with 
a broad liberal arts base as a foundation f0F 
their scientific know-how. 

Liberal arts courses, too, haye their prac- 
tical applications but, in addition, they offer 
the challenging mental exercise of which the 
ability to think is made. Developing such 
ability should be the role of education. 2 

One of the things that has contributed 
to diverting our educational curriculum 
from basic courses of study is the lack 
adequate counseling of students in the selec- 
tion of courses. Left to select their ow? 
courses without proper mature guidance, too 
often students tend to pick snap courses 
ones that appeal to their immediate juvenile 
interests. 

Every student in America should be 
counseled as Senator ALEXANDER. WILEY has 
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advised the students of Wisconsin. In an 
Open letter to them he sald: 
fri se your freedoms wisely. Please don't 
2 it away. Don't just take easy courses, 
Tae easy books, because they are snaps. 
t Just try for passing grades. 
“Remember that the harder you work, the 
harder you study—the more you will tend 
And the greater will be the divi- 
ends to yourselves and to your country.“ 
bres is good advice for all school students, 
ut the job is not theirs alone. We have 
Sur part. 
ume must go back to establishing curricu- 
um on the basis of the real value of the 
as viewed after the fact and to 
tanseling students in that light rather 
A leaving such selection entirely to teen- 
2 I know of no more dramatic proof 
the fact that students need mature ad- 
wi —— selecting courses than the frequency 


t they are sorry they did not take a 
Particular course while in school, or the 
nigh Stream of them who are turning to 

ey School to fill the gaps. 
req establishing curriculum and scholastic 
scha ements, we must not be afraid to make 
cure r hard, In our efforts to make 
Of treet our children get even more out 
overio than we have, we must guard against 
dard auging them and shielding them from 
8 Such is essential in preparing 

to meet the future with success. 

e function of education has been 
— up very well by Theodore McKeldin, 
Poin Governor of Maryland. He has 
hot ted out, “Every great spiritual religion— 
Islam tianity alone—but Judaism and 
Mindtur Well—agree that the Creator is very 
that 1 of man, and none of them claims 
ang t is on account of man’s own worth 
of 1.U8ity, His body is one with the beasts 
Seems poet and even his reasoning power 

to an extension and development 
higher animals. But, in man 


spark of His own dignity; and for 
into mindful of him. To fan this spark 
the ee e is the highest achievement; and 
®chievem son that contributes to that 
the er, ent is the only schooling worth all 
05 ort and expense we can give it.” 

Courses ubs, it is not enough just to offer 
counse Capable of provoking thought and 
students S students to enroll in them. If 

emi are to get full benefit from such 
m. C courses, they must find interest in 
becher Dls, it is first necessary that the 
the be genuinely interested in 
ural entre He must have the light of nat- 
den: usiasm that will inspire his stu- 


ts and 
kno whet their appetites for the 
upon dase he possesses, He must impress 
th em that he is not taking them all 


e 
to “aplis Tull mastery of the subject or even 
them the way of 4 but is showing 

and challenging them to go on 

e mund er knowledge. a j 
expresses i not let the students get the idea 
mented Sent one first grader when she la- 
and rem ving to leave her favorite teacher 
to h dec, ‘I wish she was smart enough 

Nor Second grade next year.” 
Pleting u 0. we let them think, after com- 
the youn 7 5 that they know it all as did 
Of the po lady who inquired about the work 
He, a 1 next to her at a dinner party, 
astronomo a astronomer, replied, “I study 
mented 9. — which the young lady com- 
last semester Usain, “Oh, I finished that 


A 
aging. — 5 that has played a seriously dam- 
Schools h in lowering the standards of our 
E that outstanding students 

lesa be permitted to go beyond their 
alow students tes and that mentally 
the rest 5 should not be held back when 
the class gocs on. This theory 


which we hear businessmen remark © 


all living creatures, his Maker has_ 
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holds that all students should be given the 
same academic diet regardless of their appe- 
tites or digestive abilities. 

This is, I believe, sheer nonsense. Some 
people are naturally endowed with more gray 
matter than others and some will excel if en- 
couraged to apply themselves with their full 
vigor. Such encouragement has been & 
foundation on which the success of our way 
of life has been built. 

To hold a naturally bright and ambitious 
student to the level of the average.or below 
average bores him and destroys his ambition. 
Jean Fellx Piccard, the famed scientist, re- 
ported that when an exceptionally bright lad 
of 14 visited his laboratory he asked the boy 
what he was learning in school. The boy 
might have been answering for many out- 
standing students when he replied, “Noth- 
ing. Nothing at all.” 

To him and his fellows, the subject matter, 
leveled to the requirements of the less pro- 
ficient, was elementary and offered no chal- 
lenge. 

On the other hand, to let an inferior or 
Just lazy student pass on with the rest of his 
class without mastering elementary/require- 
ments is equally unrealistic and damaging. 
For one thing, it shields him from the re- 
alities of life that he is going to have to come 
up agaifist sometime—possibly when he will 
be less able to adjust to their impact. And, 
of course, injecting him in a scholastic at- 
mosphere beyond his reach compounds his 
frustrations. 

What I have tried to say tonight is that, 
as a businessman, I believe that to meet the 
challenge of the space age our schools must 
offer each student a challenge. They must 
give him mental discipline and exercise. 
They must awaken in him an intellectual 


And, speaking of respect, I think that a 
vital element is building respect ior 
teachers by their students. Recently, one 
of my young Neighbors was heard singing 
to the tune of the STALA Hymn of the 
Republic”: : 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the burn- 
ing of the school 
We've tortured every teacher and broken 
every rule 
We're marching to the office to hang the 
principal 
We brats go marching on.“ 


Although I think my young neighbor was 
being facetious, evidently some of the 
schoolchildren of America really have little 
more respect for schools and teachers than 
this, 

I believe that the sort of situation in 
which a teacher cannot discipline a child 
is the cause of much of the juvenile de- 
linquency in our country. I think that a 
situation in which school corridors must be 
patrolied by policemen to protect life and 
property is a sad commentary on our atti- 
tude toward schools. 

Building proper respect for authority is a 
proper function of the home but, if the 
parents fall or its training needs reenforce- 
ment, teachers should not be denied neces- 
sary reign to discipline students. There 
can be no doubt that one of the most Im- 
portant functions of teachers is to help 
mold the character of their charges—to 
supplement the training of the home in pre- 
paring children to be good and responsible 
citizens as well as teaching them academic 
subjects. In this they are partners with 
parents. ; 

On the matter of the partnership of 
teachers and parents, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal had the following editorial Jast spring: 

“The other night, we were at the school 
in our hometown to see a skit, But this 
time all the actors were teachers. The title 
was “Teachers Are Human’ and plainly the 
present crisis in education was the inspira- 
tion. 
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“These teachers were human enough, 
leading lives riddled with annoyances petty 
and not-so-petty, some deeply interested in 
their students and some less so, But ob- 
viously their play also could have been 
titled “Teachers Are Not the Parents.’ As 
one of the teacher-actors put It, it is dif- 
ficult to be a full-time daytime babysitter 
while trying to launch a sputnik In a class- 
room, 3 

“The teachers seemed to make a point 
that has been made too seldom in all the 
talk about the sħortcomings of teachers and 
education. Leaving aside their natural 
Pique at being made the target of the na- 
tional failure in sclence, there is much truth 
in the idea that parents still bear the chief 
responsibility for their offspring and their 
attainments or lack thereof. 

“It is possible that parents will have to 
resume their job of both curbing and in- 
Spiring their youngsters, teaching them at 
home some of the elementary principles of 
good citizenship and also of intellectual 
achievement. As one leading educator re- 
cently put it, "This requires no money—only 
a change of heart.“ 

It has been observed that the trouble with 
the school system is the teachers are afraid 
of the principals, the principals are afraid 
of the parents, the parents are afraid of the 
children, and the children are afraid of no- 
body. Such a situation is just not con- 
ducive to good education. 

Let me close tonight by saying that here 
in Greater Cincinnati we have good schools. 
Most of the problems I have discussed apply 
more readily to schools in other areas, yet 
it does not hurt to reexamine even the best 
to be sure that evils are not creeping in or 
if they can be improved. 42 

This must be a constant job—not just an 
aftermath of sputnik. And that Job belongs 
to you—teachers and parents alike, The 
fact that you are active in the PTA here at 
Deer Park indicates that you realize this 
and I congratulate you on it. But you need 
to redouble your efforts to get your neigh- _ 
bors to join you. 

Here also we have fine teachers for the 
most part. In this we are particularly for- 
tunate. To them and to our schools is en- 
trusted America’s most precious resource— 
our youth. 

To fan the spark of the Creator in them 
into flame is the job of education. It should 
be the concern of every American that 
job is performed with the greatest 
excellence. 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27,1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rro- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
April 23, 1959, upon the retirement of 
Prof. George V. Sheeder as instructor in 
music at Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, 
Pa., after 45 years service: 

Retirement of Prof. George V. Sheeder, 
teacher of violin at Wyoming Seminary’s 
School of Music, in June terminates a fruit- 
ful career, spanning 45 years. His wife, Mrs. 
Helen Fritz Sheeder, is teacher of piano at 
the same institution. 

A graduate of Wyoming Seminary, Pro- 
fessor Sheeder continued hia studies in the 
United States and Europe before joining the 
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seminary faculty in 1913. His pupils have 
included many outstanding musicians in the 
community and country. 

Nanticoke knows Professor Sheeder as 
well as seminary because of his ties with 
the school district as supervisor of music 
and director of its band and orchestra until 
his retirement there in 1952. He also en- 
hanced a reputation for service through his 
club and fraternal activities. 

An adopted son of Wyoming Valley, Pro- 
fessor Sheeder found in the community an 
outlet for his superior talents and he made 
the most of the opportunity. It is a pleas- 
ure to salute him on behalf of a grateful 
community. 


What the Educational Benefits of the GI 
Bill Mean to a Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the principal features of my pro- 
posal to extend the benefits of the Ko- 
rean conflict GI bill to cold war veterans 
is the provision for educational assist- 


ance, 

Recently I received a letter from a 
family in Houston, Tex., telling what the 
enactment of this bill would mean to 
them and their son, who is now serving 
with the U.S. Air Force in Germany. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a letter from Mr. and Mrs. 
W. S. Nail, of 2220 West Alabama, Apart- 
ment 3, in Houston, Tex., written Febru- 
ary 24, 1959. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Houston, TEX., 
February 24, 1959. 
The Honorable RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It was a real consolation to read 
in a recent paper of your interest in the GI 
bill. We can certainly describe your efforts 
as a job well done and they deserve a sin- 
cere word of gratitude. 

We, too, believe that those serving our 
country are entitled to some benefits, and 
particularly an educational allowance. This 
is of special interest to us as parents—with 
some assistance along this line we could have 
the assurance that our son would have col- 
lege training. Upon his return from Ger- 
many in August of this year, he will have 
completed a 4-year period in the Air Force. 
Certainly, he would have a more secure feel- 
ing if he could make definite plans to enter 
college and know that he would be able to 
get a degree. We feel that it would be some- 
thing that he has worked for and something 
he would make the most of. Nowadays, it 
seems that only the rich can afford higher 
training and this leaves people like us look- 
ing to people like you for ways and means of 
keeping things on an even keel. 

You have our very best wishes for con- 
tinued success. 

Respectfully yours, j 
SALLE Nan. 
Mr. anp Mrs. W. S. Nan. 
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Defense Procurement Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
alarmed by the Department of Defense’s 
statistics which indicate that small busi- 
ness is participating to a lesser and 
lesser extent in this Nation’s defense 
programs. These statistics show that 
last year just 10 companies received 
more than 38.7 percent of the defense 
contracts. About 100 firms received over 
74.2 percent of the contracts. More- 
over, of the $23 billion spent on procure- 
ment last year, over 86 percent was spent 
on negotiated contracts—which included 
large sums of public money spent for 
new facilities, when, as in my own State, 
Connecticut, millions of square feet of 
production facilities and thousands of 
skilled men are either completely idle 
or only partially productive. Only about 
14 percent of the procurements last year 
went to advertised bidding. f 

The evils here involve this country 
both economically and militarily. It is 
economically unsound to concentrate 
over 74.2 percent of this country’s de- 
fense procurement in just 100 concerns. 
It appears militarily unsafe to concen- 
trate production in such a few areas. 
In my own State, Connecticut, defense 
spending has fallen off approximately 
$350 million in the last 2 years. Many 
companies, large and small, are working 
with no backlog or have been forced to 
shut down. 

I believe that legislation is in order 
to insure that negotiated contracting is 
reviewed before the fact rather than 
after contracts have been let. I intend 
to introduce legislation in this session 
which will establish a review board to 
investigate the advisability of awarding 
negotiated contracts when certain 
amounts of moneys are involved. -The 
letter I am inserting in the Recorp out- 
lines the views of an organization, the 
Electronics Small Business Council, 
which is very close to this problem, and, 
as a small business council, represents 
members who have had years of ex- 
perience in dealing with procurement 
policies: 

ELECTRONICS SMALL BUSINESS COUNCIL, — 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1959. 

Congressman FRANK KOWALSKI, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KOWALSKI: The con- 
gressional liaison committee of this organ- 
ization, of which I am chairman, has asked 
me to contact you in the hope that you, 
and other Members of Congress, might be 
willing to evaluate present Defense Depart- 
ment procurement policies to determine if 
these are best serving this country. 

The Congress is clearly responsible, under 
section 8, article 1, of the United States Con- 
stitution, for the expenditures of moneys 
for the Armed Forces. I believe you will 
agree that this responsibility is such that 
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the Congress is obliged not only to provide 
the necessary funds but insure that they 
are spent wisely and prudently. 

Defense Department figures prove con- 
clusively that small business is not par- 
ticipating to any great extent in the defense 
effort. We have gotten to the point where 
only a handful of giant corporations re- 
ceive more than four-fifths of the defense 
contracts. Negotiated contracting is the or- 
der of the day. Five-, six-, and seven-yea? 
backlogs are not uncommon among the 
firms. These firms, through their position 
by controlling the support of maintenance 
parts, are able to “dictate obsolescence” of 
expensive systems, aircraft and other wes- 


pons. 

This organization believes that it is ex- 
pedient and proper to award research 
development contracts to the large com- 
panies capable of performing this work. 
But, when research ends—and production 
begins—sufficient data should be available 
to give many concerns, of all sizes, the op- 
portunity to bid for production of the many 
thousands of items which are now 
negotiated for on a sole-source basis. 

There is far too much authority at th® 
lower echelons of the Defense Department 
which enables too many people to allow 
negotiated con . This authority— 
usually involving hundreds of thousands 
dollars—should remain with the Secretary 
of the Department concerned. Before con- 
tracts are let, It appears that a review 
of qualified technical personnel should de- 
termine whether or not to negotiate. 

We are not, as small businessmen, asking 
for special favors. We are only that 
Congress accept its responsibilities and take 
the action needed to prevent military pro- 
curement funds from being wasted. 

We ask that we are given an opportunity 
to bid on those items which we are capable 
of producing. In these cases we know that 
we can produce thousands of items cheaper 
and faster than they are being produ 
under negotiated contracts. 

We also know that by breaking up the con- 
centration of contracting which exists now 
because of negotiated procurement, that 
the economy will receive a boost. In addi- 
tion, vital defense components will be built 
in widely dispersed areas, rather than being 
constructed in a few easily accessible points- 

I hope that we may count on you to fur- 
ther investigate the matter of negotiated 
contracting and you may be assured that 
council is ready and willing to give you fur- 
ther assistance or information you ma: 
need, - 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE ESTOK, 
Chairman, Congressional Liatson 
Committee, 


Effects of Continuing Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27,1959 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include a very timely and significant 
letter written by the Honorable J. Theo- 
dore Wolfe, president of the American 
Gas Association, to the President of the 
United States. His letter serves so well 
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to emphasize the frightening effects of 
detecting inflation. I commend this 
tter to my colleagues and the American 
lic as worthwhile reading material: 
Aurica Gas ASSOCIATION, 
Th New York, N. F., April 2, 1959. 
The OF THE UNITED STATES, 
White House, 
ashington, D.C. 
Mn. Prestornr: The question now 


8 Congress—whether the Federal budget 


oh Passed for 1960 shall be a balanced 

wigan of major importance to every citizen, 

os ther an employer or employee, stockhold- 
th or consumer, A balanced budget will be 

5 © basic economic factor in de 
verything that we can do as a Nation at 

home and abroad. 

1 my recent conversations with industrial 
1 aders and others across the country, I 
53 the overwhelming majority in favor 
B & balanced budget for general reasons. 
on there seemed to be scant realization of 
tte inflationary consequences and special 
ects that an unbalanced budget will have 

Pon those businesses whose operations and 
earnings are regulated. These include the 
as utilities and pipeline companies which 
Constitute the main public service elements 
Of the gas industry. 
tea use their rates and earnings are lim- 
h to those necessary to compensate stock- 

8 for the use of their capital and to 
tract the additional capital needed for 

expansion, their earnings cannot absorb the 

tion in operating costs resulting from infia- 

ary pressures, During the years of creep- 

ing tion since the last war, gas utilities 
lenced serious difficulty in obtal 

of pt and adequate regulatory recognition 

their special meed for rate increases to 

FAS the increasing costs of providing serv- 


Continued growth of inflationary pressures 
bring more rate increase applications 
bod ever to State and Federal regulatory 
les, making prompt and adequate relief 
impractical. Such a situation will mean that 
gas industry, the fifth largest in the Na- 
Wu be unable to contribute {ts proper 
omy, to the strength of the Nation’s econ- 
During the next few years, the gas indus- 
by. Which now provides 28 percent of the Na- 
on's total energy requirements, will require 
ura of $2 billion of new capital each year 
Or plant expansion to supply the growing 
Public demand for its services. Inflationary 
fun. es will raise the cost of securing these 
ds and thus minimize the industry's serv- 

or increase thelr cost to the public. 

In short, the regulated industries and the 
Public services they render are pecullarly 
Susceptible to the impact of inflationary 

es. Their special status justifies 
pt and vigorous support of your bal- 
anced budget proposal on behalf of their 
Customers and themselves. 
m am writing to advise you of my concern 
this matter, first, as a private citizen: as 
President of a regulated public utility; and 
ly, as president of the American’ Gas 
lation, which represents such regulated 
Groups within the gas industry. 
Very respectfully, ‘ 
J. THEODORE WOLFE, 


Hon. Christian A. Herter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. KEITH. Mr, Speaker, may I join 
With my colleagues in the Congress in 
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commenting on the appointment of 
Christian A. Herter as Secretary of State 
of the United States. 

I served in the Massachusetts Senate 
for 4 years while our new Secretary of 
State was Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. And whereas 
many of my colleagues have commented 
favorably and enthusiastically on his 
competence in the field of foreign affairs, 
which I endorse, it is of his many accom- 
plishments as chief executive of Massa- 
chusetts that I wish to speak at this time. 

Mr. Herter reorganized several of our 
State's departments of government. He 
expanded its educational system and 
built hospitals and highways. He bal- 
anced the State budget and gave Massa- 
chusetts its first and only substantial re- 
duction in taxes. ` 4 

We have every reason to be confident 
that under Mr. Herter’s leadership, the 
Department of State will have a positive 
approach to the problems of foreign pol- 
icy. 
Furthermore, we have every reason to 
believe—on the basis of past perform- 
ance—that his program will be effective. 

I consider it a distinct honor to have 
been associated with Mr. Herter at the 
State level, and to have this privilege of 
speaking in his honor today in the Con- 
gress of the United States, 


Sixth District of Missouri Results of 
Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
~ HON. W. R. HULL, JR.. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to make available for the information of 
other Members of Congress the results 
of a legislative poll I recently conducted 
among residents of the Sixth District of 
Missouri. 

The opinions expressed in the poll as- 
sume national significance, I believe, in 
view of the fact that the district, com- 
prising 17 counties in northwest Mis- 
souri, strikes a near-balance between 
farms and industrial and business com- 
munities, with responses coming from 
persons in a wide range of occupations. 

Of special interest is the fact that a 
majority of the large number respond- 
ing to the poll did not confine themselves 
to voting on the questions contained in 
the 28,000 questionnaires I mailed out, 
but demonstrated their great interest in 
the conduct of our national affairs by 
adding affirmative comments of their 
own on the pressing issues of today. 

Residents of the district are most con- 
cerned about the high level of govern- 
ment spending, the continued failure of 
the Federal Government to live within 
its means, and the threat of inflation. 

Also, a large majority voiced their ap- 
proval of legislation designed to protect 
the rights of union members and the 
public against the machinations of the 
few unscrupulous labor union officials 
whose misdeeds have been exposed in 
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recent congressional hearings. A typical 
remark was that of one man who stated: 


Tam a union member and I favor a tough 
labor bill. 


The results, stated in percentages, 
follow: 


1. Would you favor increased taxes 
if necessary to maintain na- 


strikes 
8. The President has requested an 
increase in postal rates and the 
Federal gasoline tax. Do you 
favor these . 
6. Do you believe the earning limi- 
tation for social security should 
be incteased?._..-...---.------ 


— — — — — 
an earns 25 1 8 55 
rates , if necessary, .5 percent favored 

ing the Federal gasoline tax only. 


Herbert W. Voorhees 
EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27,1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, citizens of New Jersey and 
others throughout the Nation were 
shocked last week at the death of Her- 
bert W. Voorhees in an automobile acci- 
dent. Mr. Voorhees was the president 
of the New Jersey Farm Bureau. In 
Washington, D.C., and elsewhere, he 
was known as a great spokesman, not 
only for the good of the farm bureau, 
but for the good of the entire State and 
Nation. Many tributes have been paid 
to Mr. Voorhees in his life, and many 
have been paid since his untimely death. 
The following editorial, which appeared 
in the Trentonian of April 23, gives ex- 
pression to the sense of shock and grief 
shared by all those fortunate enough to 
have known Mr. Voorhees. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HERBERT W. VOORHEES 

The news columns of this and other news- 
papers have reported the accomplishments 
of Herbert W. Voorhees in depth; and even 
if they had not there would be little need 
for our recounting them in this space. What 
he was and what he achieved during his all 
too brief lifetime need no embellishing, 
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Instead, we join with uncounted others in 
mourning the shocking death of a friend. 
There are no words to adequately express the 
profound sense of loss that burdens those 
who knew his ready smile, who basked in the 
welcome warmth of his affability, who were 
privileged to share the keeness of his mind, 
who responded to his inspiring leadership. 

Too few men of his caliber pass this way, 
and when one such is removed from our 
midst we are made infinitely poorer. Herb 
Voorhees contributed in great measure to 
the community, the State, and the Nation— 
yes, even to the world. For that he earned 
the accolades which are now being showered 
upon him. But he contributed in even great- 
er measure to his loved ones, his friends, his 
associates. They will long cherish the mem- 
ory of one who had so much to give and gave 
of it happily. : 


Each Right Yielded to Reds Is a Cold War 
Battle Lost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OP TENNESSER 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, having ob- 
tained unanimous consent, I place in the 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean, a 
southern newspaper of renown. This 
editorial points up the views of Tennes- 
seans generally, and I believe it conforms 
to the views of Americans everywhere. 
I commend its reading to the Congress. 
It follows: 

Each Riehr Yirtpep TO Rens Is a Comp War 
BarxLx Lost 


Briton’s leaders and people are weaken- 
ing the Atlantic alliance by their jittery re- 
action to America’s stand on its rights in 
approaching West Berlin by air. 

They seem to have forgotten that to give 
up any right in dealing with Russian com- 
munism is to lose it, or that appeasement, 
once begun, is difficult to end. 

Nor are our island allies helping the sit- 
uation when, in their semihysterla, they 
openly charge that American generals have 
become so powerful that they are able to 
defy President Eisenhower in sending planes 
into Berlin above the 10,000-foot level de- 
creed by the Soviets. 

There is no basis for the charge that big 
brass in Washington is acting against Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's wishes or orders. Instead, 
if anything can be taken for granted it is 
that the military is carrying out the Presi- 
dent's policy of not giving an inch on its 
basic responsibilities. 

The welter of propaganda now filling the 
British press appears to be as unwise as it 
is unfair. 

If there is apprehension over what may 
happen before negotiations get underway, 
that is one thing. But no claim is advanced 
that the United States is doing any more 
than the British themselves have done, 
though not lately. A foreign office study 
of Royal Air Force log books shows that 
British planes have flown above 10,000 feet 
to Berlin in the past, though these flights 
have not been repeated in the current crisis; 

In other words, as long as the Soviets did 
not object, the high-level approach was 
used. But when the word goes forth that 
this no longer pleases Mr. Khrushchev, there 
is quick acquiescence lest Mr. Macmillan’s 
summit conference be adversely affected. 
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And what of the open charge, though not 
an official one, that the military is dominat- 
ing the executive department in Washington? 
Evidence is all to the contrary, since one 
Army chief of staff, a very good one, has been 
given the bum’s rush by Mr. Eisenhower for 


-protesting some of his economy policies, 


while another has recently resigned rather 
than face further disappointment and hu- 
miliation. There has not been an adminis- 
tration in many years in which the military 
was more under civilian control, and the 
situation was in no sense changed by the 
iliness of Mr. Dulles, 

Fear of nuclear war is not confined to 
Britain and Mr. Macmillan. But fear in 
itself is not a calamity as long as it does not 
paralyze action. It exists, we may be sure, 
in the Federal German republic and in 
France, but it has not panicked anyone, 
That is why some of the British press ac- 
cused Dr. Adenauer and President de Gaulle 
of waging war on Mr. Macmillan’s cherished 
summit policies. 

Certain dangers are clearly involved in the 
United States action, and perhaps we stand 
at another brink. But this is one brink for 
which Russia is wholly responsible, and we 
see no desire by the Moscow government to 
do away with it. 

“In peaceful negotiations ahéad the West 
will have to be united; it would be foolish for 
Americans to endanger this peace (sic) or 
this unity by too risky a bluff on smaller 
issues,” the London Times says, editorially. 

As a matter of fact, however, there seems 
to be unity among the Big Three on this 
point, save for Britain where Mr. Macmillan's 
leadership assumes too’ much importance 
and where the commendable goal for nuclear 
disarmament is being sought with a faintness 
of heart which could defeat its own purpose, 

On grounds that the United States is sabo- 
taging his country’s policy of negotiation 
with Russia, a number of British Labor Party 
M.P.’s are going to demand formal protest to 
Washington by the Government. 

One of them, Mr. Harold Davies, sounds 
off in this manner: “If the United States does 
not give us full assurances that these threats 
of war are repudiated and the generals kept 
under control, then the whole policy of al- 
lowing American bases in Britain must be 
reviewed.“ 

This has all the earmarks of an ultimatum, 
based on false premises, which deals a blow 
to mutual confidence and plays squarely into 
Mr. Khrushchey’s hands. It is one which 
should be met squarely and firmly in Wash- 
ington. = 


The Montgomery County Sentinel, of 
Rockville, Md., an Honored Weekly 
Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, 30 years 
ago a small town weekly newspaper pub- 
lisher gave me my first job as a printer's 
devil. Since then, as I have traveled from 
place to place in our country, it has been 
my custom to read the local weekly home- 
town newspapers. The vigor of their edi- 
torials, their dedication to the basic 
principles to which all Americans ad- 
here, have been a constant source of in- 
spiration. 7 

For these reasons, I am proud to note 
that close by the Capitol in my own 
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county we have one of the truly out- 
standing weekly hometown newspapers, 
the Montgomery County Sentinel, 
Rockville, Md. Last week the Maryl 
Press Associatién awarded five certifi- 
cates of honor to Mr. Cy Campbell, pub- 
lisher, and Mr. Rogers B. Farquhar, edi- 
tor, of this weekly newspaper that has & 
paid circulation of over 11,000. 
place for best news picture in 1958 went 
to Hugh Gillespie, staff photographer. 
Other certificates for 1958 were second 
places for best editorial, for excellence in 
typography, and for community service, 
and third place for general excellence. 
The Sentinel and its contempo 
are a hardy lot. They breathe genuine 
meaning and purpose into the words, 
“freedom of the press.” 


Historic Shrines Should Be Preserved 
From Commercial Exploitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President. 
the current sentiment for obtaining the 
sites of some of the major battles of the 
War Between the States for natio 
parks is, I believe, a most commendable 
and worthwhile project. 

If we are to preserve for future gen- 
erations the fields where so many of our 
ancestors fought and died, fields which 
have such battle-scarred names 45 
Manassas, Antietam, Gettysburg, and 
others, we must move now. Delay in ob- 
taining the sites of these national parks 
will cost us a great deal of additional 
expense since some of the land is about 
to be subdivided for commercial de- 
velopments. To acquire the land later 
would be a very much more expensive 
undertaking. 

America has a mighty and colorful 
heritage, and these lands on which dra- 
matic acts of our history occurred, should 
be preserved as they existed when the 
great decisions of history were made 
there. 

Mr. President, as an illustration of the 
necessity of this project, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article by 
Jean M. White, printed in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald for Thursday, 
April 23, 1959, under the heading, 
“Isolated Monument—Battle Parks 
Needs at Manassas Cited.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ISOLATED MONUMENT—BaTTLE PARK NEEDS AT 
MANASSAS CITED 
(By Jean M. White) 

A few days after Union veterans gathered 
at Manassas, Va., in July 1865, to build a 
monument to the fallen patriots of the North 
and the South, a contemporary newspaper 
commented: 

“In no better way can the deeds of hun- 
dreds of nameless dead * * * be kept green 
in the memories of future generations.” 
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Right now those deeds are indeed being 
kept green—in the midst of a woodland with 
access only by a rough, unmarked foot trail 
quarter mile from the road. 

What's more, the monument rests squarely 
on privately owned land. Tourists, hardy 
and sure-footed though they be, can get to 
See the monument now because the owner 

seven the National Park Service his per- 
on. 
NO WAY TO HELP 

Because it does not own the land on which 

© monument stands, the Park Service can- 
Rot spend a dime to repair the crumbling 
Stones or mark out a trail. Vandals long ago 
Made of with the shells and shot, that the 
Veterans used when they built the monu- 
ment. 

The State of the Union Monument is one 
Of the reasons the Park Service cites to back 
UP its request for some $900,000 to buy pri- 
Yately owned land within the Manassas 

ttlefield Park. This would add 1,740 acres 
and double the present size. 

ghd what is happening to some of this 

A sign on a roadside corner of a farm pro- 
Claims loudly: “Slow down *® * * 300 feet 
ahead, Snack Bar.“ The 300 feet ahead is 
the Confederate Cemetery owned by the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

Someone has tacked an apple cider sign 
On the wooden stairs leading to the cemetery. 

Down the road on Route 29-211, a big sign 
Carries a for sale notice on the Dogan farm. 
There has been talk of a housing subdivision 
to go up on the land. 

than 2 years ago there was a threat 
ot a filling station on land close to the Stone 
use—one of the two remaining Civil War 
Paik 5, still standing at Manassas, The 
ervice scra up enough money to save 

the land. ped up ug * 


SUBURBIA CLOSING IN 
Like the battlefields at Gettysburg and 
Antietam, Manassas is beginning to feel the 
Squeeze of commercialism and suburbia. 
The urban sprawl from Washington is reach- 
ing the 26 miles to the rolling hills. 
Battlefield Supt. Francis F. Wilshin feels 
Park Service must move fast to buy the 
land. The Chantilly Airport, 11 miles away, 
and Interstate Highway 66, which will skirt 
the battlefield site, will bring a commercial 
and double the tourist flow, he pre- 
“If we are ever going to preserve this 
battlefield,” Park Service Chief Conrad L. 
told a House committee, “we have very 
few years to do it before it will be built up 
and gone forever.” 


The Federal Role in Public Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ; 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Speaker, 
in lieu of the fact that the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee may soon 
Teport personally on a bill to provide 
Federal aid to education, I would like to 
Call to the attention of my colleagues an 
excellent speech on this subject by El- 
Hott L. Richardson, Assistant Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
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THE FEDERAL ROLE IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


(Address by Elliot L. Richardson, Assistant 
of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, before the Boston Elementary Teach- 
ers’ Club 15th educational conference and 
luncheon, Somerset Hotel, Boston, Mass., 

Apr. 4, 1959) 

It is a privilege to have this chance to 
discuss with you one of the most important 
problems of our time—the cooperative func- 
tions of local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments in the support and improvement of 
public education. 

The basic question which must be an- 
swered in any discussion of this problem is, 
of course, what is the proper role of Federal 
aid to education? As I need not tell this 
group, the term Federal aid“ when applied 
to education is a phrase that conjures up 


the ugly specters of regimentation and con-- 


trol. 

It is a curious thing, but it is a fact, that 
only in the field of education does the mere 
suggestion of a need for Federal assistance 
arouse Instant emotions of suspicion, hos- 
tility, and fear. In all other areas of State 
and local governmental responsibility, oppo- 
sition to Federal aid may be based on budget- 
ary considerations, or on the belief that there 
is no need for Federal action, From time 
to time, concern may be expressed that Fed- 
eral funds applied in these areas may be fol- 
lowed by Federal requirements. It is only in 
the feid of education, however, that pro- 
posals for Federal aid inevitably engender 
bitter controversy over the issue of Federal 
control. . 

Even proposals to provide Federal funds 
for bricks and mortar are greeted by charges 
that Federal officials with federally pre- 
scribed curriculum in their pockets are deter- 
mined to install themselves in any building 
constructed with Federal help. The fact is, 
as President Eisenhower has put it, that once 
the bricks are laid, the mortar is dry, and 
the schools are built, the Federal mission has 


-been completed. All control and use of the 


schools will be left in the hands of the States 
and localities, 

In any event, the varlous proposals for 
Federal aid to education have provided a 
lively focal point of controversy for the past 
decade or more. Usually, the controversy 
has generated more heat than light. Since T 
first became actively concerned with the de- 
velopment of education legislation, it has 
become increasingly apparent to me that 
much of this heat could and should be dis- 
sipated by an objective effort to focus clearly 
and realistically on the alternatives which 
confront us. 


No one questions the fact that public ` 


elementary and secondary education has tra- 
ditionally and historically been the responsi- 
bility of our States and local governments. 
No one, so far as I know, wants to 
this situation. Indeed, I believe it is fair 
to say that the decentralization of control 
and the responsiveness to local requirements 
which characterize this country’s system of 
free education are generally recognized as 
precious agsets. 
It is—or should be—equally axiomatic 
that the Federal Government has á vital in- 
terest and an intimate concern with educa- 
tion. The Federal Government cannot be 
indifferent to the quantity and quality of the 
educational opportunities which our system 
provides, for ultimately these factors are 
vital to our very national survival. The 
Federal Government must, therefore, be con- 
cerned with the sufficiency of State and local 
efforts to meet the needs of education. 
This national concern is reflected in a 
history of aid to education which is as long 
as that of the Nation itself. As early as 
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1785, 3 years before the Federal Constitution 
was ratified, the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion adopted an ordinance setting aside the 
16th section of land in every township in 
the new territories for the maintenance of 
public schools. Two years later, in the 
Northwest Ordinance, the concept of edu- 
cation as being a part of the national re- 
sponsibility was expressed in the declara- 
tion that “religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.” 

These measures are significant not only as 
manifestations of a national concern with 
education. They also rest on the premise 
that the actual provision of education is a 
local responsibility, for it was to the in- 
dividual township that land for the endow- 
ment of education was granted. 

This reliance on local autonomy in the 
management of schools was a practical ne- 
cessity under the conditions of pioneer life 
in America. The frontier was characterized 
by the relative isolation and necessarily 
self-contained nature of community life. 
Out ot such life there developed a unique 
and powerful habit of local responsibility 
for the schooling of children. Nevertheless, 
despite this conyiction, despite the early 
American’s fear of the tyranny believed to 
be inherent in centralized government, the 
States accepted repeated instances of Fed- 
eral ald with no loss of autonomy and no 
diminishment of control. 

From the Revolution to the Civil War, the 
Federal Government encouraged and finan- 
cially aided education in the States. It 
endowed higher and common schools with 
lands, and made grants of surplus tax 
moneys. On no occasion did the Federal 
Government attempt to regulate the pur- 
poses, define the programs, supervise the 
teaching, or otherwise-seek to control public 
education in the States. 

In 1862, under the Morrill Act, the Federal 
Government provided an eventual grant of 
11 million acres of land for the endowment 
of at least one college in each State or Ter- 
ritory that would devote itself to the teach- 
ing of agriculture and mechanics. Al- 
though the Morrill Act designated specific 
Purposes for the use of its grants, the re- 
cipients of its benefits, the so-called land- 
grant colleges, have not experienced any 
difficulty in maintaining control of their 
academic programs. Moreover, the extensive 
public services rendered by these institutions 
are proof of the enduring value of Federal- 
State cooperation. 

This pattern of Federal stimulation with- 
out Federal domination, Federal help with- 
out Federal control, has characterized every 
subsequent program of Federal aid to edu- 
cation. The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and 
the George-Barden Act which assisted the 
States in strengthening and extending voca- 
tional education, the numerous legislative 
provisions for education during the depres- 
sion years, the post-World War II measures 
of assistance to federally affected areas—all 


these programs illustrate the application of. 


these basic principles to changing times and 
circumstances. 

Present times and immediate circum- 
stances have heightened the national con- 
cern with education. In the last half cen- 
tury our society has become an Intricate 
composite of diverse but related interests, 
each dependent on all others for effective 
functioning. As a people, we are inter-con- 
nected, inter-racial, intercultural, and inter- 
national. No individual, no State, no local 
community can any longer stand alone and 
survive, 
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The obligations of world leadership, the 
increasing demands of industry and the 
armed forces for highly trained scientific 
personnel, the requirements of foreign trade 
and international diplomacy for personnel 
haying mastery of languages other than their 
own, the increasing complexity of our eco- 
nomic and social arrangements—all these 
developments have imposed on every school 
district and on every institution of higher 
learning insistent demands for a greater 
quantity and improved quality of educa- 
tional opportunties, facilities, and results in 
terms of well trained and intellectually en- 
lightened young men and women. 

On top of all this, the high birthrate of 
the 1940's and a generally heightened pros- 
perity that has permitted more students to 
remain in school for a longer time have re- 
sulted in crowding schoolrooms far beyond 
their capacities and have burdened teachers 
to the limits of their endurance. 

These conditions challenge the administra- 
tive ingenuity and the financial resources 
of even the wealthiest States, They pose 
serious problems for States of low per capita 
income and meager tax revenues. 

Under these conditions the issue is not 
whether there shall be Federal aid, but what 
form that aid should take. 

Broadly speaking, the alternatives are 
either to identify specific national needs and 
help to meet them through concentrated 
short-term Federal efforts, or simply to as- 
sume a permanent Federal share of the total 
costs of education without further regard 
to the purposes for which Federal funds 
are used. — 

Two fundamental considerations favor the 
first alternative. First, it keeps clearly in 
the forefront the principle that education 
is primarily a State and local responsibility, 
Second, it relates Federal assistance to spe- 
cific educational needs which have a par- 
ticular and current relationship to the na- 
tional interest. 

The other alternative rests on the proposi- 
tion that the Federal tax base is the broadest 
and most equitable means to finance the 
needs of education in communities whose 
available tax resources are strained to the 
limit. Only the Federal tax base Is capable 
of reaching resources wherever they may be 
and bringing them to bear wherever they 
are needed, and therefore, it is argued, we 
should face up to the necessity of utilizing 
this tax base if the needs of public education 
are to be met. 

It is, of course, a fact that State and local 
resources are severely strained, and that 
* efforts to squeeze more money out of the real 
estate tax and other forms of State and local 
taxation are daily becoming more difficult, 
At the same time it is also important to 
understand that what the traffic will bear 
in the way of State and local taxation is 
largely a matter of determination of relative 
values. We can afford what we want to 
afford. It simply is not true that State and 
local tax resources cannot stand any addi- 
tional load for public elementary and secon- 
dary education when the average amount 
annually expended for these purposes in 
this country represents only 3 percent of the 
national income. 

It should be recognized, moreover, that 
the argument for utilizing the Federal tax 
base as being the broadest and most equitable 
is one which, carried to its logical extreme, 
would lead to the virtual abandonment of 
State and local government. For certainly 
the argument made on behalf of education— 
that a substantial and permanent share of 
its costs should be shifted to the Federal 
Government—can be made with equal force 
on behalf of every other State and local 
service. And if it is desirable to shift part 
of this load to the Federal tax base, why 
not all of it? 
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We have to decide, then, whether we be- 
lieve that the limited, sometimes inefficient, 
but time-honored institutions of State and 
local government are worth preserving be- 
cause of the very fact that they are diverse, 
that they are local, that they are close to us. 

Of the two alternative forms of Federal 
assistance, this administration has firmly 
and consistently held to the view that, on 
balance, the first is better designed in the 
long run to assure the sound development 
of our educational system. This approach, 
accordingly, has been taken in all the ad- 
ministration’s legislative proposals in the 
fleld ef education, starting with the school 
construction program recommended to the 
Congress in 1955. 

Consider, for example, the recommenda- 
tions which formed the basis for the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. The 
general outline of this historic legislation 
was sketched by President Eisenhower in his 
famous speech at Oklahoma City in the fall 
of 1957, when he discussed the critical need 
to strengthen the educational system and 
develop a greater proportion of the talent of 
the Nation. 

In his speech th President called for a 
nationwide reexamination of school curric- 
ula and standards to determine whether they 
mect the stern demands of the era we are 
entering, an era which would, he warned, 
demand not just engineers and scientists, 
but, in every field, leaders who can meet 
Intricate human problems with wisdom and 
courage, He went on to list several specific 
steps as having a particularly high priority 
in terms of the national interest: 

“We should, among other things, have a 
system of nationwide testing of high school 
students; a system of incentives for high- 
aptitude students to pursue scientific or 
professional studies; a program to stimulate 
good-quality teaching of mathematics and 
science; provision of more laboratory facili- 
ties; and measures, including fellowships, 
to increase the output of qualified teachers.” 

Aftor exhaustive deliberation, Congress 
Congress agreed that the need for these par- 
ticular programs was of such proportions as 
to justify Federal assistance. The recom- 
mendations of the administration were sub- 
stantially embodied in the final act, which 
declares that “the present emergency de- 
mands that additional and more adequate 
educational opportunities be made ayallable. 

“We must increase our efforts to identify 
and educate more of the talent of our Na- 
tion. This requires programs that will give 
assurance that no student of ability will be 
denied an opportunity for higher education 
because of financial need; will correct as 
rapidly as possible the existing imbalances 
in our educational programs which haye led 
to an insufficient proportion of our popula- 
tion educated in science, mathematics and 
modern foreign languages and trained in 
technology. 

“To meet the present education emergency 
requires additional effort at all levels of gov- 
ernment. It Is therefore the purpose of this 
act to provide substantial assistance in vari- 
ous forms to individuals, and to States and 
their subdivisions, in order to insure trained 
manpower of sufficient quality and quantity 
to meet the national defense needs of the 
United States.” 

The National Defense Education Act, there- 
fore, while establishing the most compre- 
hensive program of Federal assistance in the 
history of education legislation, provides re- 
newed onal endorsement of the 
traditional principle that the Federal role in 
education is best limited to emergency and 
short-term assistance in attacking problems 
which the States acting independently can- 
not solve as rapidly as the national interest 
demands. 


During the present sesslon of Congress, 


April 27 


this administration has submitted four pro- 
posals In the field of education, all adhering 
to the same basic principle. One is designed 
to assist the States in elementary and second- 
ary school construction, another to help in- 
stitutions of higher learning build new an 
remodel old facilities, a third to aid in meet- 
ing the costs of special professional services 
needed to carry out school desegregation pro- 
grams, and the fourth to provide for the 
education of the children of Armed Forces 
personnel in places where public schools are 
closed. 

The proposal to assist in financing ele- 
mentary and secondary school construction 
recognizes a Federal responsibility to helP 
States and communities overcome the tre- 
mendous backlog of school construction- 
needs accumulated over the decades of de- 
pression, war, and population growth—needs 
which must be met before we as a nation 
can provide adequate opportunities for the 
children whose education is now handi- 
capped by overcrowded classrooms. This 
program would authorize the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education to advance annually helf 
the principal and interest on school con- 
struction bonds issued by needy school dis- 
tricts, provided the State undertakes to ad- 
vance the remaining half of the payments. 
For the 5-year period in which commitments 
could be made, construction amounting to 
$600 million a year could be assisted. This 
sum would be allocated to the States on the 
basis of school population, per capita in- 
come, and school financing effort. In the 
5-year period, the program could initiate $3 
billion worth of classroom construction in 
needy and deserving school districta. 

We recognize’that pressures to provide the 
States matching share of school construe- 
tion aid could, without proper safeguards 
against it, have the effect of retarding needed 
teachers’ salary increases, Testifying on this 
point before the Education Subcommittee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, said, “No program of Federal as- 
sistance to school construction should oper- 
ate in such a way as to depress teachers 
salaries * * * it should, as far as possible, 
encourage improvements in salary levels. 
Certainly there is no national goal deserving 
greater effort than the goal of salaries which 
will increase the attractiveness of the teach- 
ing profession.” The Secretary then pro- 
posed an amendment to this legislation that 
would specifically provide for taking into ac- 
count a school system's effort to pay ade- 
quate teachers’ salaries In determining its 
eligibility for school construction assistance. 

The second proposal would authorize a 
two-part program to accelerate construction 
of college and university facilities to help 
meet anticipated enrollment increases. 
Here, too, the Federal responsibility for as- 
sistance stems from a recognition that the 
present inability of our institutions of 
higher education to provide for these en- 
rollment increases imposes a serious handi- 
cap to the fuller development of our human 
resources which must be achieved to meet 
national manpower needs. Under this pro- 
gram the Federal Government would: 

1. Guarantee the principal and interest 
on non-tax-exempt bonds sold by educational 
institutions to finance construction of hous- 
ing, academic and related educational facili- 
ties. The aggregate amount of guaranteed 
bonds outstanding at any one time would 
be limited to $1 billion. 

2. Provide debt retirement assistance in the 
form of Federal commitments to pay 25 per- 
cent of the principal on long-term bonds 
issued by the institutions to finance con- 
struction of needed facilities. Federal pay- 
ments would be made in 20 equal annual 
installments. „ 

This twofold program is expected to ap- 
proximately triple the construction rate of 
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academie facilities that are financed by bor- 
By making long-term financing 
More readily available, it would stimulate 
an aggregate of $2 billion worth of new and 
Needed facilities. 
The administration’s remaining two pro- 
are each directed toward problems 
arising out of the Supreme Court's desegre- 
ation decisions, unquestionably an area of 
acute national concern. It is, indeed, by 
of their belonging to the Federal 
Union established by the Constitution that 
those States which previously required or 
Permitted racial segregation in their school 
are now required to bring about 
desegregation. In making this transition, 
these States and their communities may, in 
degrees, experience temporary but 
Teal financial «nd educational burdens. 
t problems of organization, trans- 
Portation, curriculum planning, and school- 
unity relationships may arise. 

g, therefore, a Federal respon- 
sibility to help State and local agencies meet 
such problems, we have proposed grants to- 

the costs of developing and carrying 
Out policies and programs for school deseg- 
regation, including ‘he cost of providing 
cal assistance to local agencies in con- 
Rection with their desegregation programs. 
Our last proposal is directed toward a dif- 
ferent aspect of the desegregation problem. 
t would provide for the education of all 
children of members of the Armed Forces, 
Whether or not they live on Federal prop- 
erty, when public education is otherwise 
denied them due to school closings resulting 
m State and local attempts to avoid com- 
ce with Federal court decisions or de- 
Crees requiring desegregation. This proposal 
recognizes that the Federal Government has 
a unique responsibility for the education of 
these children, since members of the Armed 
serve under orders, and public edu- 
Cation is normally available to their children 
Only as it is provided in the communities 
in which they live. 
Thave only highlighted the current admin- 
tion program in the field of education, 
but I hope you can see how these legislative 
Proposals are designed to advance and 
Strengthen our schools in ways having a 
Clearly definable relationship to the respon- 
Sibilities of the Federal Government. We 
believe such sid to be of vital im ce, 
Rot only as a means of strengthening our 
educational system, but as a means of main- 
ing and strengthening the principle of 
State and local control of education. 
Rather than relying on massive, permanent 
eral help for the solution of our educa- 
problems, we ask that each problem 
be met indiivdually, with all available re- 
sources Federal, State, local, and private— 
Contributing to the solution in varying de- 
Brees according to the nature of the task 
&t hand. 

In the final analysis, we believe that this 
answer has been tried—and proven+by the 
tration of resources, with inevitably greater 
effectiveness. Further, we know that this 
answer will provide a greater total concen- 
long tradition and history of Federal aid 
to education. 


A Program for the National F orests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


= or 
HON. CATHERINE MAY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27,1959 
Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, from time to 


time the Congress receives a message 
Which in following years comes to be 
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looked upon as a milestone in the prog- 
ress of our country. Such a message 
was received during the Easter recess. It 
is from the Secretary of Agriculture. It 
submits for our consideration a program 
for the national forests. 

The national forests are one of our 
great public heritages. They belong to 
all Americans. Their resources and 
services are available for use by every- 
one. Demands on the forests are now 
such that a program for the develop- 
ment of their resources and services for 
sustained production at practicable ca- 
pacity is of the greatest urgency. 

The program which Secretary Benson 
has recommended to us is designed to 
accomplish this development. It recom- 
mends both long-range objectives and a 
short-range program necessary to get 
the job done. ; 

The short-range program is of great 
immediate importance. It is important 
for two reasons. First, the need is here, 
right now, to catch up with current use 
of these public properties. Hardly a day 
passes that I do not receive an appeal 
from mill owners large and small to do 
what I can to help put more timber on 
the market. We could do so if roads 
and other necessary facilities could be 
provided. Recreation use of these areas 
by people from my State—and from 
your States, too—has long since passed 
the capacity of existing facilities to han- 
die these people—to handle this use in 
a way that will safeguard the purity of 
water supplies and provide safe places 
for campfires. I could cite other exam- 
ples of increased use of these publi 
forests. $ 

This increased use is fine. The na- 
tional forests belong to all the people, 
and we want them used. There is 
plenty of opportunity for even more use 


than present use. But the immediate 


problem is to catch up with the use we 
already have. 

Moreover, what is done in the next 10 
or 15 years will determine whether this 
great public estate contributes its fair 
share of the needs and necessities of our 
people by the end of the century and that 
is not many years distant. 

This fair share is more important 
than many people realize. Large seg- 
ments of agriculture and industry, many 
cities and urban areas, are dependent 
on water flowing from national-forest 
watersheds. Hundrdes of thousands of 
people earn their livelihood processing 
timber grown in national forests. The 
national forests are grazed by millions 
of livestock. Millions of people depend 
on the national forests for all kinds of 
outdoor recreation. 

I think it is especially important to 
note that this program is not all outgo 
and no income. Last year the national 
forests of my State had cash receipts 
of nearly $16 million. It will be larger 
this year. Returns to the Treasury 
could be very much larger if we build the 
necessary timber access roads and do the 
other things outlined in Secretary Ben- 
son’s proposed program. 

Mr. Speaker, this program is a prac- 
tical approach to a practical problem. 
It should have our vigorous nonpartisan 
support. 
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HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr, Speaker, every- 
body is interested in money, but few peo- 
ple know much about it. In an effort to 
reduce my own ignorance to some degree 
I wrote a letter on March 12 to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and am setting 
forth the text of the illuminating answer 
I received. 

I have written to the Treasury De- 
partment again to ask them why we 
must pay a subsidy for gold and silver. 
It seems to me that we should pay the 
market price, not prices above the mar- 
ket, for both these metals. 

From time to time a constituent writes 
me that he believes we should promote 
an increase in the price of gold. I think 
a perusal of the letter set out below will 
convince the person that that is not at 
all practical nor, indeed, reasonably to 
be anticipated. Under a previous con- 
sent here is the text of the letter I re- 
ceived from the Treasury Department 
dated April 8, 1959: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 8, 1959. 
Hon. C. O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Porter: This is in further reply 
to your inquiry of March 12, 1959, concerning 
gold and silver. ` 

The reprint, “Hard Facts About Soft 
Money,“ which you forwarded for our exami- 
nation, calls for a revaluation of gold on the 
erroneous thesis that U.S. gold holdings are 
insufficient to meet domestic gold reserve 
requirements, and incorrectly attributes to 
the Treasury Department the allegation that 
$22.3 billion in gold is needed for domestic 
obligations, Since the error in the reprint 
argument apparently results from a mis- 
understanding of the role of gold in our 
monetary system, let me take this opportun- 
ity to distinguish between gold certificate 
claims and domestic: gold reserve require- 
ments, or as used in the reprint, domestic 
obligations. 

Our gold stocks, which constitute the re- 
serves behind our monetary and credit struc- 
ture, are represented in the monetary system 
primarily by gold certificates or gold certifi- 
cate credits issued against the gold by the 
Treasury to the Federal Reserve System. 
Data concerning gold assets and Habilities are 
published every day and distributed to banks, 
libraries, the press, and others. The en- 
closed Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury, 
for example, shows that on March 25, 1959, 
there were outstanding gold certificate claims 
of $20.1 billion (including $200 million held 
as reserves against outstanding U.S. notes) 
against our gold assets of approximtaely 
$20.5 billion. The item “Balance of gold“ 
under “Gold liabilities’ represents gold 
against which no certificate claims have been 
issued. 3 

When the Treasury buys gold it issues gold 
certificates or gold certificate credits to the 
Federal Reserve System, and when the 
Treasury sells gold it retires such certificates. 
Consequently, the amount of gold certifi- 
cates and gold certificate credits can never 
exceed the total amount of our gold holdings, 
and as a matter of policy, is generally below 
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that figure. Besides, the March 1958 cer- 
tificate and other claims of $22.3 billion could 
not be related to the March 1959 gold hold- 
ings of $20.5 billion. In the intervening 12- 
month period, both our gold stocks and gold 
certificate claims declined $22 billion. The 
following table, I believe, will clarify the 
relation between our gold holdings, gold cer- 
tificate claims, and required gold reserves; 


[In billions] = 
Mid- | Mid- 
March | March 
1938 1959 
and.. $22.7 $20.5 
B. Gold certifientes, kold certificate 
Warmes. T——ʃ—' 223 20. 1 
C. Required goul reserves 11.7 111.9 
D. Excess of poli! stocks ovor statu- 
tory gold reserve requirement 
P O AA net tek SE ES 11.0 18.8 


4 End of February; March data not avallable. 


In any case, it is not correct to say, as 
the reprint alleges, that we now neeed $22.3 
billion in gold for domestic obligations. Act- 
ually, at the end of February 1959, our gold 
reserves of $20.5 billion were some (8 billion 
in excess of statutory gold reserve require- 
ments. Although the Federal Reserve System 
must maintain a 25-percent reserve in the 
form of gold certificates or gold certificate 
credits against its note and deposit abilities, 
at the end of February 1959, this ratio was 
43 percent, far in excess of our statutory gold 
reserve requirements. 

With regard to United States policy con- 
cerning the sale of gold, which is discussed 
in the reprint, I should like to point out that 
we do not extend to foreign private citizens 
or institutions the privilege of converting 
thefr dollar assets into gold. We maintain, 
as an important phase of our monetary pol- 
icy, the practice of buying gold from and 
selling gold to foreign governments, central 
banks, and under certain circumstances, 
international institutions for the purpose of 
settling international balances and for other 
legitimate monetary purposes. There is no 
reason to anticipate that the aforementioned 
entities will want to convert all their dollar 
assets into gold. As a matter of fact, net 
sales of gold by the United States this year 
have been at a comparatively alower rate, and 
as of March 25, 1959, our gold stocks declined 
only $92 million since the first of the year, 
despite the increase in foreign dollar 
earnings. 

The administration has made it clear on 
many occasions that the United States has 
no intention of increasing the price of gold 
or devaluing the dollar. We do not believe 
that any increase in the price of gold would 
be in the best interest of the United States 
and the free world. The value of the dollar 
is firmly linked to gold; the official value of 
$35 per fine troy ounce was established in 
1934. This relationship has contributed to 
the maintenance of a stable and strong finan- 
cial structure in this country, and thus to the 
soundness of cur domestic economy. Foreign 
countries have also come to rely on the dollar 
as a strong and secure currency, firmly fixed 
in value in terms of gold. 

With respect to legal provisions affecting 
the price of gold, the United States has an 
international obligation contained in article 
IV, section 2 of the Articles of Agreement 
of the International Monetary Fund not to 
buy gold at a price above the par value of its 
currency (plus a margin prescribed by the 
Fund of 1 percent) or sell gold at s price 
below par value (less 1 percent). The 
United States has communicated to the Fund 
& par value for the dollar of 15%4 grains 
of gold % fine. This par value which 
is the equivalent of a price of $35 per fine 
troy ounce of gold, is the same as the gold 
value of the dollar as established by Presi- 
dential Proclamation of January 31, 1934, 
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issued under the authority of section 43, title 
III of the act of May 12, 1933, as amended. 
Accordingly, the United States has an obli- 
gation under the articles not to purchase 
gold at more or sell gold at less than #35 
per fine troy ounce plus or minus 1 percent 
so long as the par value of the dollar declared 
to the Fund remains unchanged. Section 5 
of the Bretton Woods Agreements Act pro- 
vides that a change in the par value of the 


_ U.S. dollar declared to the Fund shall not be 


proposed or agreeed to without authorization 
by Congress by law. 

With respect to the price of silver, the 
U.S. coinage mints receive silver which 
any mint is satisfied has been mined 
subsequently to July 1, 1939, from natural 
deposits In the United States or a place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof. Under the 
act of July 31, 1946, the return to the de- 
positor for silver mined after July 1, 1946 18 
90.5 cents per fine troy ounce. The return 
for sliver mined before this date but after 
July 1, 1939, is 71.11 cents per fine troy 
ounce, as provided in the act of July 6, 1939. 
As of March 20, 1959, the New York market 
price for silver was 913, cents per fine troy 
ounce. 

I trust the above explanation will clarify 
for your constituent the misconceptions in- 
herent in the reprint from the California 
Mining Journal, which is returned herewith. 
As of additional assistance, we are also en- 
closing the following materials which you 
may wish to transmit to your correspondent: 
an excerpt from the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin, which provides information concerning 
changes in U.S. gold holdings since 
1946, and a copy of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Purposes and Functions, chapters VI, 
VII. and VIII of which explain in some de- 
tail the relation of Federal Reserve banking 
to currency and gold. 

Please be assured we are always glad to 
have an opportunity to be of assistance to 
you. 

Sincerely, 
T. GRAYDON UPTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Medical and Moral Problem of 5 Million 
Victims of Alcoholism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 27,1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
under the title of “A Progressive Dis- 
ease,” the distinguished medical editor 
of the New York Times, Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk, has discussed the rising tide of 
alcoholism in the United States in his 
paper for April 26, 1959. 

Dr. Rusk emphasizes that alcoholics 
are sick persons, just as much as though 
they suffered from other known and rec- 
ognized diseases, 

Dr. Rusk also has stressed that the 
industrial costs of alcoholism are stag- 
gering, for most of the incidence of alco- 
holism occurs in the 35-to-50 age period 
when a man or woman should have at- 
tained the highest productivity during a 
career. 

And Dr. Rusk tells us that alcoholism 
can both be prevented and cured, but 
that first we must recognize it as a defi- 
nite disease. He also notes that alcohol- 
ism confronts not only the United States 
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but also all other nations, And, by wey 


of distress and some shame, he tells us 


that only France has a higher rate 
alcoholism than the United States among 
the countries of the globe. The French 
rate is 5,260 alcoholics per each 100,000 
adults while ours is 4,360 among the same 
number, 

Because Dr. Howard A. Rusk is 50 
learned and eminent an authority in 
this and other fields of medical 
health problems, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his article in the New York 
Times regarding our 5 million victims of 
alcoholism be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

Dr. Rusk also adjures us to back up 
Senator Lister Hs bill for a new Na- 
tional Institute of International Medical 
Research, which could devote some of its 
energies and facilities to the question 
alcoholism, which Dr. Rusk lists in bis 
informative article as America's thir 
major disease. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr, 26, 1959] 
A PROGRESSIVE DISEASE—AN ANALYSIS OF Ab- 
COHOLISM AND Moves TO CURE THE NATION'S 

5 MILLION Vicrims 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 


This past week a group of professional 
business and civic leaders met in New Tork 
at a private dinner to discuss one of man- 
kinds oldest plagues—alcoholism. 

The conferees were not temperance work- 
ers in the usual sense of this term. Among 
them, however, were some teetotalers wh? 
now refrain from drinking because they have 
learned they cannot control their drinking- 

Today it is estimated there are 70 million 
persons in the United States who drink alco- 
holic beverages. These 70 million persons 
are primarily men and women who have ® 
cocktail or two before dinner or a highball 
or two later in the evening. Among them 
are some persons who get high on rare 
occasions. 

It is not with this group that the National 
Council on Alcoholism, which met to discuss 
this problem last Wednesday evening, is con- 
cerned. To them drinking presents no par- 
ticular problem. 

The concern is with 5 million sick people 
needing medical, psychiatric, and social help 
who are alcoholics. 

Contrary to general bellef, these sick peo- 
ple for whom drinking has become such & 
problem that it interferes with the unfor- 
tunates ‘on skid row whose medical, psychi- 
atric, and social problems have become 50 
great that little can be done to help them. 


MOST STEADILY EMPLOYED 


Eighty-five percent of these 5 million alco- 
holics are men and women who usually are 
married and living with their families. Most 
have histories of steady employment in posi- 
tions requiring skill and responsibility. 

They are the hidden alcoholics. There 18 
one or more in every business or social cir- 
cle, but they are protected from general rec- 
ognition not only by themselves, but by their 
fellow workers, foremen, union stewards, and 
management, for a time. 

But alcoholism is a progressive disease. 
Left untreated, it progresses until the symp- 
toms become so acute that the disease can 
no longer be hidden. Business and industry 
have no recourse then but dismissal. 

Alcoholics are sick persons just as much 
as though they suffered from other known 
and recognized diseases. They are persons 
who are pecullarly susceptible to alcohol or 
who are suffering from some tension, physio- 
logical or psychological, for which alcohol 
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Provides relief. They are utterly 

unable to control their themselves, 

pas they can conquer their problem with 
p. 

As-in all health problems, this help is 
needed on three fronts: increased direct serv- 
Ices: through which the victim of either acute 
or chronic alcoholism can receive high qual- 
ity professional services; increased research 
on the problem, and increased professional 
and public education. 

The industrial costs of alcoholism are stag- 
ering. The great majority of the problem 
drinkers are in the 35-50 age group, the 
Period when a company after years of invest- 
Ment in the individual's training and experi- 
ence expects him to be the most productive. 

Most problem drinkers were drinking for 
Years before their disease progressed to the 
Point that it became impossible for them to 
hide it from fellow workers and supervisors. 
By this stage absenteeism increases until 
the average alcoholic is losing 22 working 
days each year from alcoholism alone. 

Many of our forward-looking industrial 
Organizations have recognized these tremen- 
dous losses in both human happiness and 
money, and have initiated programs to help 
the alcoholic control his disease. In some 
instances, absenteeism because of alcoholism 
Within various industrial organizations has 
been reduced by as much as 75 percent 
Within 6 months. 

Alcoholism can be both prevented and 
Cured. The first step is its recognition as a 
disease. 


Alcoholism is a problem that confronts not 
Only the United States but many nations of 
the world. Authorities report that France, 
With 5,200 alcoholics for each 100,000 adults, 
is the only major nation where this disease 
Problem is greater than in the United States. 
Our rate is 4,360. 

Other nations in which alcoholism is a 
Major health problem are Chile, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Poland, the Soviet 
Union, Canada, Norway, Finland, and Aus- 
tralla. 


It is also of significance that these rates 
are in in most parts of the world, 
Yet very little money is spent on research in 
the medical-psychological-social aspects of 
alcoholism. 

The National Institutes of Health and the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
have made some relatively small grants for 
Tesearch in alcoholism. Last year Congress, 
however, for the first time made an appro- 
priation specifically for research in alco- 
holism. The appropriation of $700,000 was 
given to the National Institute for Mental 
Health. 8 

Since alcoholism is an international prob- 
lem, it is an area of research that could prof- 
itably be supported on an international basis 
if Congress enacted pending legislation 
known as the International Health and Med- 
ical Research Act of 1959. 

‘This measure, introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, with 59 co- 
Sponsors, would create a new National Insti- 
tute of International Medical Research 
Within the National Institute of Health. 

The proposed new institute would have an 
Annual appropriation of $50 million to sup- 
port international medical, health and re- 
habilitation research. The bill, which has 
had widespread professional and public sup- 
port, will probably come to a vote before 
the Senate this week. 

Through increased research efforts, tre- 
Mendous gains have been made in recent 
years against many of mankind’s greatest 
killers and cripplers. It is indeed unfortu- 
nate that the full resources of research have 
not been brought into play against alcohol- 
ism, for this is Amercia’s third major disease, 
being exceeded only by the mental illnesses 
and cardiovascular disease. 
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An Inroad to Federal Control of 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am en- 
couraged when I receive a letter such as 
the one I herewith insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


I have received hundreds of letters 
from the people whom I haye the honor to 
represent in Congress opposing Federal 
aid to education. This letter from my 
esteemed friend, Mr. R. E. Wollenhaupt, 
of Fontanelle, Iowa, sets out well and 
concise the general feeling about Federal 
aid to education which prevails in the 
Seventh Iowa District. 

Of course, I also receive a few letters 
in favor of it, but such letters are be- 
coming fewer and fewer as time goes 
on, because more and more people are 
becoming thoroughly convinced they do 
not want the education of their children 
controlled from Washington, D.C. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1959. 
Mr. R. E. WOLLENHAUPT, 
Fontanelle, Iowa. 

Deak Mn. WOLLENHAUPT: Thank you so 
much for your wonderful letter of April 13. 
It is so reassuring to have a thoughtful and 
well-considered message, One letter like 
yours, pleading for fiscal sanity, overcomes 
a dozen of the opposite variety, which in- 
sist that the Federal Treasury pay for every- 
thing from cradle to grave. 

So that you will know your letter came 
to a sympathetic correspondent, please let 
me refer you to the attached speech I made 
in the House last summer on the subject 
of Federal ald to education. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ben F. JENSEN. 


Mr. Wollenhaupt's letter and my re- 

marks above referred to, follows: 
FONTANELLE, Iowa, April 13, 1959. 

Hon, Ben F. JENSEN, 

U.S. Representative, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Jensen: At a parents and teach- 
ers meeting held recently at our public 
school, a film was shown entitled Break- 
through to Better Schools.” This particular 
film has been developed by the National 
Education Association and emphasizes the 
passage of the Murray-Metcalf bill which 
provides a measure of Federal aid to edu- 
cation for school buildings and teacher 
salaries. 

I personally felt that the film was quite 
“slanted” to create a favorable attitude to- 
ward Federal ald. I also feel that the film 
does not in itself reveal the total picture 
as to what may be involved in the imple- 
mentation of such Federal ald. It would 
seem to me that there are many ramifica- 
tions relative to the administration of a 
Federal-aid-to-education program which 
might have numerous bad results. Further, 
that measures of this type are not con- 
sistently American in nature but instead re- 
fiect a measure of discredit on our fore- 
fathers, who, instead of pleading to the 
Federal Government for assistance, would by 
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the sweat of their brow and hard work, 
manage to get the job done for themselves. 

There is no question that we all want 
good, adequate schools for the chlidren of 
our State and Nation and I am sure we are 
desirous of paying our teachers adequate 
and proper salaries. I feel, however, that 
this is not the function or the immediate 
problem of the Federal Government. Surcly 
this shouid be, and can be handled at the 
local levels of Government If people will but 
put their minds to the task at hand. Whiie 
costs of building, maintaining, and op- 
erating schools are high indeed, I cannot 
believe that there is any community in this 
State of Iowa which is unable to meet its 
financial obligations for adequate school 


urposes. 

It seems to me that for too many years, 
now, we have been conditioned to follow the 
course of least resistance and instead of 
facing our local problems and taking neces- 
sary action, we turn to the already over- 
burdened Federal Government to pour out 
money for measures which we should be pro- 
viding ourselves. Unfortunately, the Federal 
Government is itself to blame for this situa- 
tion due to its removal of the gold standard 
merge inaugurating an irredeemable monetary 
system. 

I firmly support the stand of President 
Eisenhower to hold the line on Federal ex- 
penditures to balance the budget. I hope 
that all good Republicans give him their 
unwavering support toward eliminating the 
reckless and irresponsible spending ventures 
which have been prevalent for so long. 

If additional funds are necessary to care 
for our schools, additional taxes must be 
raised at the local levels involved. We all 
dislike taxes, but it is better to pay as we go 
than to have the Federal Government make 
handouts derived from no other source than 
deficit financing. Presumably such a meas- 
ure as this bill would be financed in that 
manner. This method may seem more pain- 
less temporarily but in the long run will 
surely lead to our economic destruction and 
provide an inroad to socialism or worse, 

Perhaps you would be good enough to ex- 
press your views on Federal ald to education 
generally and on the Murray-Metcalf bill in 
particular, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. E. WOLLENHAUPT, 


— 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 8, 
1958, House proceedings, p. 19359] 

(Mr. JENSEN asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks at this point.) 

Mr, IxxSTHFN. Mr. Chairman, the basic pur- 
Pose of education is to develop the minds 
of a people so they can govern themselves 
and thus be the masters of their own destiny 
instead of being a mere servant of an all- 
powerful government, controlled from the 
seat of & powerful paternal government. 
That was one of the compelling reasons why 
our Founding Fathers placed great emphasis 
on the individual and established our free 
private enterprise system. It was never their 
purpose that the Congress should establish 
such laws as would finally bring about a 
system here where any freeborn American 
would be beholden to a paternal government 
for their education. 


Mr. Speaker, it will be a bad day for Amer- 


then we will be educating our children to 
depend too much on a paternal government, 


Socialist all-powerful government, because 
such an act as is here proposed by H.R. 13247, 
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had been ruled the law of the land. We have 
already gone too far in that direction. Re- 
member that age-old adage: 

“Just as you bend the twig so will the 
tree be when it’s big.” 

That admonition holds just as true today 
as when those words were first uttered. 

Also, let us not forget that, at this very 
minute, we have a staggering Federal debt 
of over $275 billion—but not with my vote. 
Yet, here we are considering a bill which wiil, 
over a period of a few years, add billions more 
which our children and their children will 
have to pay. Yes, most of the very same 
Americans that this bill seeks to help will 
have to pay the bill in burdensome taxes, if 
they can, or suffer the consequences. The 
true facts are, there is not a school district, 
or a county or a State in this Union which 
is not more able financially than the Federal 
Government to provide proper and adequate 
facilities for their children, and I am sure 
if most of the parents and their good 
thoughtful children knew that Federal con- 
trol is written into every title of this bill 
they would say, “kill it.“ as would their sons 
and daughters. 

The first responsibility for the education 
of our children rests on the shoulders of the 
parents, next on the school district, next on 
the State, and only in impacted areas where 
Federal establishments have created a school 
expense too great for the taxpayers of a 
school district to support, there and only 
there should the Federal Government aid, 
interfere, or dictate. 


Untold Story of Panama: Radio Review 
by Maj. Gen. James E. Edmonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a signifi- 
cant event in the cumulation of histori- 
cal material relating to the launching 
of the Panama Canal enterprise, out of 
which grew the Republic of Panama, is 
the book, “The Untold Story of Panama,” 
by Mr. Earl Harding, of New York, which 
was announced in a radio broadcast by 
Maj. Gen. James E. Edmonds, distin- 
guished citizen-soldier, World War II 
commandant of Camp Lee, Va., war cor- 
respondent, and news commentator. 

Under leave granted, I include ex- 
cerpts from General Edmonds’ radio 
brdéadcast of April 19, 1959, relative to the 
Harding book and the mounting crisis 
at Panama, as follows: ; 

Excerpt From Rapro BROADCAST BY GEN. 
James E. EDMONDS ON RaDIO STATIONS 
WEAM, ARLINGTON, Va., AND WISE, ASHE- 
VILLE, N. C., AND Four OTHERS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA, SUNDAY, APRIL 19, 1959 
There was another bit of news related to 

our struggle, maybe our life and death strug- 
gle, against communism. It was the an- 
nouncement of the early appearance on the 
booksellers’ shelves of a slim volume of less 
than 200 pages, entitled “The Untold Story 
of Panama.” 

It is a punctiliousiy documented, com- 
prehensive, succinct account of how in the 
days of the first Roosevelt the United States 
came into full power over the construction 
of the cana] to link the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific. The project had been talked about for 
centuries. The book relates the immense 
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difficulties, the maneuvering and the diplo- 
macy—the actuality of the diplomacy, 
much of it hitherto secret—which produced 
the result. 

In the book is suspense, the drama of 
history-forming events in dangerous making. 
The volume could not be more timely. It 
appears just when, in Panama and end to 
end of Latin American unhappily, there is 
anti-American agitation, probably often Red- 
formented, demanding that Panama—little 
American-initiated and created Panama— 
seize or nationalize the Canal—take it over. 
as Nasser did Suez. 

The book appears just after the normally 
well regarded quarterly Foreign Affairs con- 
tained a lengthy article guardedly support- 
ing the idea that the United States scuttle 
away from its obligations at Panama by ac- 
cepting internationalization—a field in 
which we have not fared so well for years. 

The Panama Canal is truly the lifeline of 
our national defense by sea and the back- 
bone of our ocean commerce. It is under 
threat. Those who would save it for us and 
for the free world owe it to their duties to 
read this book by Earl Harding, of New York. 

I have known him since our young man- 
hood together as newspapermen—in peace 
and war. A more careful, skilled, recorder 
of history as he saw it made, does not lve. 
Like Earl Harding I also as a young news- 
man knew Panama when that work of the 
ages was at its beginnings. I would hate to 
have my country scuttle away from its opera- 
tion and defense at this late day. It might 
well mean our final step toward vast disaster. 


Hon. George H. Christopher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include resolutions adopted 
by the Missouri Senate and the Missouri 
House of Representatives upon learning 
of the death of our distinguished col- 
league, Hon. George H. Christopher, and 
also include extraneous material: 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE MISSOURI SEN- 

ATE AND HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES UPON 

LEARNING OF THE DEATH OF THE HONORABLE 

GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 

HOUSE RESOLUTION 44 


Whereas the house has learned with deep 
regret of the death on January 23, 1959, of 
the Honorabale George H. Christopher, Rep- 
resentative from Missouri's Fourth Congres- 
sional District, of Butler; and 

Whereas Congressman Christopher, having 
been identified with many governmental, 
agricultural, and civic activities, and was 
well known and loved throughout Missouri 
and the Nation; and 

Whereas throughout many years of public 
service Congressman Christopher became ac- 
quained with and a friend of the people 
throughout the State; and 

Whereas Congressman Christopher's sin- 
cerity of purpuse nd true devotion to the 
cause of better government and the welfare 
of his fellow citizens endeared him to all 
with whom he became associated: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the house 
of the 79th general assembly express their 
sincere regret at the passing of this fine 
citizen; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the speaker of the House 
be instructed to appoint a delegation to rep- 
resent the house in attendance at the funer- 
al services to be held Wednesday, January 28, 
1959, at 2 pm., in the city of Butler, Mo.; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house 
of representatives be instructed to send a 
properly inscribed copy of this resolution to 
each Congressman Christopher's children; 
Mrs, Charlotte Ward, Butler, Mo.; George D- 
Christopher, Amoret, Mo.; Homer W. Chris- 
topher, Butler, Mo.; Wallace A, Christopher: 
Butler, Mo.; Stanley Christopher, Butler, 
Mo.; Robert Christopher, Butler, Mo.; Monty 
Joe Christopher, Butler, Mo.; Moreland 
Christopher, Passaic, Mo.; and Mrs. Moina E: 
Ratliff, 1912 R Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 26 


Whereas the senate has learned with 
deep regret of the death on January 23, 1959. 
of the Honorable George H. Christopher, 
Representative from Missouri's Fourth Con- 
gressional District, of Butler; and 

Whereas Congressman Christopher, having 
been identified with many Government, agri- 
cultural, and civic activities, and was well 
known and loved throughout Missouri and 
the Nation; and 

Whereas throughout many years of public 
service, Congressman Christopher became 
acquainted with and a friend to the people 
throughout the State; and 

Whereas. Congressman Christopher's sin- 
cerity of purpose and true devotion to the 
cause of better government and the welfare- 
of his fellow citizens endeared him to all with 
whom he became associated: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the members of the senate 
of the 70th general assembly express their 
sincere regret at the passing of this fine 
citizen; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be instructed to send a properly inscribed 
copy of this resolution to each of Congress- 
man Christopher's children: Mrs, Charlotte 
Ward, Butler, Mo.; George D. Christopher, 
Amoret, Mo.; Homer W. Christopher, Butler, 
Mo.; Wallace A. Christopher, Butler, Mo.; 
Stanley Christopher, Butler, Mo.; Robert 
Christopher, Butler, Mo.; Monty Joe Christo- 
pher, Butler, Mo.; Moreland Christopher, 
Passaic, Mo.; and Mrs, Moina E. Ratliff, 1912 
R Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

(Offered by Senator Journey.) 


[From the Bates County (Mo.) Shopper, 
Feb. 5, 19591 
In Memory, RESPECT AND ESTEEM 
(By E. H. Hardinger) 

Bates County, our State of Missouri, and 
the Nation has suffered a distinct loss in the 
passing of the late Honorable George H. 
Christopher. 

He was truly a friend of the people who 
tilled the soul and all who so depend on it 
directly or indirectly for a living. His tal- 
ents which he so willingly shared and his 
ability which he so ably performed, places 
him among the great. Every family in this 
entire Midwest, country, town or city has lost 
a capable sincere friend. Although another 
Congressman will be elected to perform the 
duties of Fourth Congressional District, no 
man can take the place of George Christo- 
pher. 

Like other great men before him, now that 
he is gone, his true greatness and importance 
will indeed be realized and missed. His en- 
tire life leaves a great challenge to us all, 
especially our youth. It can truly be said 
with God's help he was a self-made and self- 
educated man. Born of the most lowly, step 
by step, ever keeping his goal in mind, over- 
coming all obstacles to reach great heights. 
One important characteristic which George 
seemed to always display was good common- 
sense. This is indeed important. Sometimes 
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fon Fassing of a loved one in early lfe or an 
Portant public servant taken at the height 
eir career seems hardly fair, however, 

5 are things for us not to question and 
Strengthen our faith. I deem it a great 
Privilege and a great honor to have been a 
teat friend of George Christopher all my 


[From Roll Call, Jan. 28, 1959] 
‘ATive GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


The character of Representative George H. 

Christopher, Missouri Democrat, was clearly 

ENA splat hours before he died of a 

ck Friday night. He phoned a Re- 

Publican Con to offer his help on 

Any action needed to help food-stricken sec- 
ns of Ohio. ‘ 

Representative Christopher's desire for 
reich crossed party lines not only in this 

tance, but throughout his distinguished 

in the Congress. 

Courageous, good-natured even after un- 
Gemeine à leg amputation, able and kind, 
who eS Christopher will be missed by all 

had the good fortune to cross his path. 


[From the Nevada (Mo.) Dally Mail, Jan. 
26, 1959] 
Grorce H. CHRISTOPHER 


t The American farmers, particularly the 
a of Missouri, lost a good friend and 
Cenampion of their cause Friday night when 

Ngressman George H. Christopher, of 
— » Was called to his rewards by his 


ccna ngressman Christopher, a battling Dem- 
ha tic lawmaker, was proud of the fact that 
a was a dirt farmer. He was alto proud 
1 fact he grew up in the true Ameri- 
in Wway—hard work, honesty and the burn- 
€ desire to be of service to his country and 
fellow men. 
PF a Christopher knew hard times and trag- 
can during his lifetime but he kept right 
hi Working toward the ideals which guided 
v m through life. He became strengthened 
y the setbacks he encountered and used 
Nel experience to be a better servant to his 
ghbors and his Government. 
t ry records the acts of many more 
len ous men than Mr. Christopher, but to his 
“gion of farm friends, supporters and to 
Ur numerous acquaintances in all walks of 
©. George Christopher was a great man. 
Was a wise, energetic and competent 
Politician and lawmaker. He prided himself 
1 the role ot champlon ot the farmers cause 
id well ne should because the farmers of 
1 ‘Seourl and America are the people he 
CUght for in the Halls of Congress. He 
Wanted his fellow farmers ta get a fair deal 
the the Government and he died continuing 
t dificult task. r 
tae Christopher was also a champion for 
Wette ring man. Always alert and sympa- 
> ic to their cause, he was interested in 
aton which would insure them better 
st ng conditlons and a fair wage for their 
Parta He was also an advocate for hon- 
w y in the upper echelons of organized labor 
a means of protection for the workers. 
oe Pride ourselves in having been num- 
8 amongst Mr. Christopher's friends 
5 confidants. Oftentimes he called us 
fon N W ofice to keep us in- 
‘then about something of interest in this, 
he Fourth Congressional District, which 
represented so well. His many appoint- 
ments of Vernon County young men to our 
military academies is but one evidence of 
5 this area. 
. Christopher was truly a repre- 
eave of the people of his district and 
tate in Congress and he will be greatly 
— His successor, in our opinion, will 
ab required to possess a lengthy stride to be 
le to walk in Mr. Christopher's footsteps. 
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[From the Kansas ne Times, Jan. 24, 
1959] 


CHRISTOPHER Is Deap at Ace 70—MISSOURI 
FourtH DISTRICT CONGRESSMAN SUFFERS 
HEART ATTACK In WASHINGTON—VOTE IN 
1958 AN Upset—Lecistator, WITH VIR- 
TUALLY No ORGANIZED. Support, WON IN 
DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY 
WaAsHINGTON, January 23.—Representative 

George H, Christopher, Democrat, Missouri, 

died of a heart ailment tonight at his Wash- 

ington home, He was 70. 

Christopher complained of feeling Ul while 
watching television, lay down to rest and 
died a few minutes later at about 10:50 p.m. 

BORN NEAR BUTLER 

Christopher was born near Butler, Mo., 
and lived there almost all his life. He was 
a farmer with a special interest in soil con- 
servation. } 

At the time of his death his 975-acre farm 
at Butler was operated by a son, a daughter, 
and a son-in-law. He had seven sons and 
two daughters. His wife died in 1952. 

Christopher served in the 8ist Congress, 
then became assistant to the director of the 
agricultural conservation program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

He was returned to Congress in the 84th 
Congress, and reelected to the 85th Congress. 
The present Congress is the 86th. 

From 1948 to 1950 Christopher served from 
the old sixth district but there was a re- 
districting and when he returned to Con- 
gress in 1954 he represented the fourth dis- 
trict. 

PRAISE FOR RECORD 


Christopher was often lauded by labor for 
his voting record and received strong sup- 
port from the farmers and rural people, to 
whom he was extremely close. 

In the last primary campaign, often ill 
and recovering from a leg amputation, he 
fought the battle of his political life, virtu- 
ally alone. The Jackson County coalition 
threw its support to Robert P. Weatherford, 
Jr., former mayor of Independence. The 
Jackson County faction leaders said Christo- 
pher had gone back on his promise not to 
seek reelection. à 

The State and national committees of the 
AFL-CIO and the local committee of the 
CIO stuck by him but the powerful AFL 


political club headed by John J, Kopp, pre-. 


siding judge of the county court, supported 
Weatherford. 

Former President Harry S. Truman gave 
his support to the coalition candidate, 

Weatherford banked on piling up a huge 
majority in heavily populated Jackson 
County to win. Christopher concentrated 
on the farm vote that had been faithful to 
him in his other political battles. When 
the votes were counted Christopher had won 
by more than 1,100 to the surprise of city 
politicians. 

BEATS GOP CANDIDATE 


In the November election he won by 
30,000 votes over James Rahm, Warrensburg 
lawyer, the Republican candidate. 

James L. Williams, chairman of the Jack- 
son County Democratic committee, said last 
night he was shocked and sorry to hear of 
Christopher's death. 

Williams said the Governor would make an 
appointment to fill out the term. 

The Congressman's farm was near Amoret 
in Bates County, near the Kansas line, His 
farm, and agriculture in general, were his 
prime interests. He seryed as community 
committeeman in the first corn-hog program 
and held many other local agricultural posi- 
tions in Bates County. 

He had long urged aid to farmers and 
was å strong supporter of all farm legisla- 
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tion. He attributed last November's Dem- 
ocratic sweep to farm unrest. 

In Congress he served on the Interior and 
Insular Affairs and Veterans’ Affairs commit- 
tees. 

LOST LEG IN 1957 

In November, 1957, Christopher's right leg 
was amputated above the knee because of 
an arterial allment. 

“I neyer really made up my mind to run 
again until I knew I was going to lose my 
leg.“ he said a few weeks after the opera- 
tion. “That will give me something to 
worry about which will make mo forget my 
missing leg.“ 

Upon hearing of the death of Mr. Chris- 
topher, Weatherford issued this statement 
in Phoenix, Ariz., where he is executive di- 
rector of plans for progress, a metropolitan 
area planning organization: 

“The passing of a great Missourian Is a 
loss to his State and Nation. I always held 
a warm affection and deep respect for Mr. 
George.’ Never was a more high-level cam- 
paign conducted than by him, and not an 
unkind word came from his lips. Our last 
visit was at a party given for me by Presi- 
dent Truman at the Hotel Muehlebach in 
Kansas City, and I was deeply honored that 
my good friend, Mr. George, attended. His 
passing has taken a good friend, a great 
orator, and an able statesman from the 
American scene.” 

The Congressman, born in 1888, was a 
member of the Methodist church, the 
Shrine, and the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows. He was educated in Butler and 
Sedalia and in 1913 married Miss Lella 
Poore of Bowling Green, Mo. 

The fourth district, represented by Chris- 
topher, covers the eastern part of Kansas 
City, the rest of Jackson County, and Bar- 
ton, Bates, Cass, Henry, Johnson, Lafayette, 
and Vernon Counties in western Missouri, 


From the 3 (D.C.) Star, Jan. 24, 
959 


GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER, HOUSE MEMBER, DIES 


Representative Gcorge H. Christopher, 70, 
Democrat, of Missouri, died of a heart ail- 
ment last night at his home, 1912 R Street 
SE. 

He lived here with his daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Ray J. Ratliff. 

Mr. Christopher, whose leg was amputated 
some time ago, complained of feeling ill 
while watching television. He lay down to 
rest and died a few minutes later. 

The death of the Missouri Congressman, 
an expert on soil conservation, made the new 
House lineup 282 Democrats and 153 Repub- 
licans. 

Mr. Christopher represented the district 
that included Independence, the home of 
Harry 8. Truman. He first came to Congress 
in 1949, served in the 1954 session and was 
reelected in 1956 and last year. He was a 
farmer with a special interest in soil con- 
servation, which led to his participation in 
various House agricultural affairs, 

ONE-TIME U.S. OFFICIAL 


After one term, Mr. Christopher left Con- 
gress to become assistant to the director of 
the Agricultural Conservation Program of 
the Agriculture Department. A firm believer 
in the use of lime, sweet clover and alfalfa 
for preserving soil, he was himself the owner 
of a 975-acre farm near his native Butler, 
Mo. 

While in the House, Mr. Christopher served 
on the Agriculture, Veterans’ Affairs, and 
Interior Committees. 

FATHIR WAS FARMER 

Mr. Christopher was a graduate of the 
public schocls in Bates County, Mo,, and of 
Hill's Business College in Sedalia in 1907. 
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The son of a farmer, he repeatedly 
preached the urgency of widespread adoption 
of scientific erosion control methods, It was 
the responsibility of every farmer to do his 
part. he insisted, but the city dweller also 
could not ignore the land problems. 

Mr, Christopher was a Mason and a 
Shriner. He spent his life in Bates County 
except for brief periods as a young man 
spent in Oklahoma and Illinois, He was 
known among his congressional associates 
for his humor. 

From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star of Jan. 

24, 1859] 

A CHRISTOPHER Attack Fatar—THE Mis- 
SOURI FourtH Distaicr MEMBER or CON- 
cress Dres IN WASHINGTON— BETTER SOIL 
His GoaL—BATES COUNTY FARMER, 70, Put 
SPECIAL STRESS ON NEED FOR CONSERVATION 


WASHINGTON, January 23.—Representative 
George H. Christopher, Democrat, of Mis- 
sourl, died of a heart allment tonight at 
his Washington home. He was 70. 

Christopher complained of feeling ill while 
watching television, lay down to rest and 
died a few minutes later at about 10;50 p.m. 

BORN NEAR BUTLER 


Christopher was born near Butler, Mo., and 
lived there almost all his life. He was a 
farmer with a special interest in soll con- 
servation. 

At the time of his death his 975-acre farm 
at Butler was operated by a son, a daughter 
and a son-in-law. He had seven sons and 
two daughters. His wife died in 1952. 

Christopher served in the Bist Congress, 
then became assistant to the director of the 
agricultural conseryation program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

He was returned to Congress in the 84th 
Congress, and reelected to the 85th Con- 
gress. The present Congress is the 86th. 

HALTS WEATHERFORD BID 

In last year’s primary, Christopher de- 
feated Robert P. Weatherford, Jr., former 
mayor of Independence, who was supported 
by the Jackson County coalition. 

Christopher was endorsed by both the 
State and national committees of the AFL- 
CIO and the local committee of the CIO. 

In May 1958, the Fourth District Congress 
Member denounced what he termed “un- 
founded rumors” that he would withdraw 
from the primary race. 

Christopher had long urged a sound farm 
program and said he would always support 
farm legislation. He attributed last Novem- 
ber's Democratic sweep to farm unrest. 


FAVORED HIGH PROPS 


Calling for a return to a price support 
program of at least 90 percent of parity Inst 
November, Christopher sald the former pro- 
gram should be expanded to include veg- 
etables, feed grains, poultry and other 
commodities. 7 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Jan. 24, 
1959] 


DeatH Swirr To ARRIVE—CHRISTOPHER DIES 
Waite Viewing TV Procram 


(By Jack Williams) 


Wasutncton, January 24.—George 8. 
Christopher, Representative in Congress from 
Missouri's Fourth District, died here last 
night before an ambulance could reach the 
home. 

Details of the death of the 70-year-old 
Congressman were given this morning by 
Mrs. Molna Ratiif, his daughter. When in 
Washington Christopher makes his home 
with his daughter and her husband, Ray J. 
Ratliff, who is a doorkeeper in the House. 

Mrs. Ratliff said her father was watching 
television when he began complaining that 
his chest was bothering him, 
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“He said it felt like the heart attack he 
had back in 1951,” Mrs. Ratliff said. “We 
called an ambulance, but he was dead before 
it arrived. 

Mrs. Ratliff said a funeral service would 
be held at 3 o'clock Monday afternoon at 


the Hines chapel in Washington. Then the 


body will be flown to Missouri for services 
in the Congressman's home community in 
Bates County, Relatives in Missouri will 
not attend the Washington service, Mrs. Rat- 
iff said. 

Details of the Missouri services have not 
yet been completed. 

The House is expected to meet briefly at 
noon, Monday, eulogize Christopher and 
then adjourn out of respect to him, and in 
order that the Members can attend the 
Washington service. 

It is anticipated Sam Rayrven, Speaker of 
the House, will name a delegation from the 
House to represent that body at the services. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post and 

Times Herald, Jan. 25, 1959] 
CONGRESSMAN CHRISTOPHER, 70 

Representative George H. Christopher, 
Democrat, Missouri, who considered himseif 
a farmer first, died Friday night in the home 
of his daughter at 1912 R Street S.E. He was 
70. 

Born on a farm in Butler, Mo., in 1888, he 
lived in the Fourth Congressional District 
near Independence, Mo., home of former 
President Harry S. Truman. He was first 
elected in 1948. 

Former President Harry Truman paid 
tribute to Representative Christopher: 

I'm as sorry as I can be to hear of his 
death,” suid Truman. “He was a fine Con- 
gressman and a fine man. I’ve known him 
for many years. Christopher was the best- 
informed man on farm policy of any man 
Iknew.“ Á 

Representative Christopher returned to his 
975-acre farm after he lost to a Republican 
In 1950 but he came back to Washington to 
stay in 1954. 

In Washington he lived with his daughter, 
Moina, and his son-in-law, Ray J. Ratliff, a 
doorkeeper in the House. Mrs. Christopher 
died in 1952. 

Representative Christopher was a member 
of the Interlor and Insular Affairs and the 
Veterans Affairs Committees. But agricul- 
ture was his main interest. 

Representative Christopher was bitter 
about the waste of land resources. He criti- 
cized his fellow farmers for carelessness about 
soil erosion and he stumped for effective con- 
servation programs. He was proud of the 
miles of terracing on his own farm. 

Father of seven sons and two daughters, 
Representative Christopher proudly boasted 
that all his sons were farmers. Aside from 
Moina, all of his children live near the an- 
cestral home in Missouri, 

Four years ago, Representative Christopher 
suffered his first heart attack. In November 
1957, his right leg was amputated just above 
the knee as the result of a circulatory defect. 

Funeral services will be held at 3 p.m. Mon- 
day at the S. H. Hines Funeral Home, 2901 
14th Street N.W. Representative Christo- 
pher will be buried in Butler, Mo., with the 
Missouri congressional delegation serving as 
honorary pallbearers. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Jan. 25, 
1959] 
CHRISTOPHER RITES SET—SERVICES WILL BE IN 
BUTLER, Mo., WEDNESDAY 

BUTLER. Mo., January 24.— Funeral services 
for George H, Christopher, Representative in 
Congress who died in Washington Friday 
night, will be at 2 o'clock Wednesday at the 
First Baptist Church here. 


April 27 


The body of the Congressman will be 
brought here after services in Washington 
Monday afternoon. 

HIS HOME COUNTY 


The services in Christopher's home county 
will be conducted by the Rev. Orval F. 
Woolery. pastor of the church. Burial will 
be in the Oak Hill cemetery here. The 
Christopher farm home is 7 miles northwest _ 
of here, near the Kansas-Missouri line. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Jan. 25, 
1959] 
House SCHEDULES TRIBUTE TO CHRISTOPMER 
TOMORROW 


Funeral services will be held at 3 p.m. to- 
morrow at the S. H. Hines Funeral Home for 
Representative George H. Christopher, 70, 
who died of a heart allment Friday at his 
home, 1912 R Street SE. The body of the 
Missouri Democrat will be sent to his native 
Butler, Mo., for burial, where a memorial 
service is planned Wednesday. 

The House planned to meet briefly tomor- 
row at noon to eulogize Mr. Christopher and 
then adjourn out of respect for him. His 
death resulted in a new House lineup of 281 
Democrats and 153 Republicans. 

His right leg was amputated in 1957 as e 
result of a circulatory defect. He suffered 
an earlier heart attack 4 years ago. 

Mr. Christopher was an advocate of pro- 
gressive soll conservation policies. 

Representative NEWELL A. GEORGE, Demo- 
crat, of Kansas, and one of Mr. Christopher's 
closest friends, said yesterday: 

“With the death of Representative Christo- 
pher the farmers and little businessmen 
have lost a real champion and a true friend. 
His loss will not be easily replaced.” 

Mr. Christopher, who was born near But- 
ler, Mo., and graduated from public schools 
in Bates County, was a farmer first and last. 
He had a special interest in soil conserva- , 
tion and was active in various House agricul- 
tural affairs. The son of a farmer, he re- 
peatediy preached the urgency of wide- 
spread adoption of scientific erosion control 
methods. 

Mr. Christopher represented Missouri's 
Fourth District, which included Independ- 
ence, the home of Harry S. Truman. He 
was elected to Congress In 1949, served in 
the 1954 seesion and was reelected in 1956 and 
last year. 

After one term, Mr. Christopher left Con- 
gress to become assistant to the director 
of the agricultural conservation -program of 
the Agriculture Department. 

While in the House, he served on the 
Agriculture, Veterans“ Affairs, and Interior 
Committecs. He was known among his con- 
gressional colleagues for his humor. 

Mr. Christopher was a graduate of Hill's 
Business College in Sedalia, Mo., in 1907. 
He was à Mason, a Shriner, and Odd Fellow. 

A widower, he leaves two daughters, Mrs. 
Ray J. RatliT of the home address, and Mrs. 
Edward Ward of Butler, Mo.; and seven sons, 
George D., Moreland F., Homer W., Charles 
S.. Wallace A., Robert L., and Joseph M., all 
of Butler. Also surviving are two brothers, 
Frank, of Lake Grove, Oreg., and Edward, of 
Hardin, III.; and & sister, Mrs. Julia Reavis 
of Corcoran, Calif. 

[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Jan. 26, 
1959] 


A CHRISTOPHER Tarsure—Lawmakers GIVE 
EvLocres IN CONGRESS— SESSION THEN IS 
Recrsseo To Peamit Members To ATTEND 
Rrres 

(By Jack Willlams) 
Wasnurinoton, January 26.—Twenty-three 

Members of the House of Representatives to- 

day eulogized the late George H. Christopher 

of Missour!, who died Friday. 


1959 


“His career was a striking example of free- 
dom of opportunity and limitless possibili- 
ties under our form of government.“ Repre- 
sentative Cannon, dean of the Missouri dele- 
gation in Congress, said “He started as a 
young man without land, capital or in- 
fluence,” 

SERVICES IN CAPITOL 


The House adjourned after the eulogles so 
that Members could attend funeral services 
here this afternoon. Flags atop the Capitol 
flew at half mast. A scheduled meeting of 
the Interior Committee, of which Christo- 
Pher was a member, adjourned in honor of 

© decensed member. 


The body will be taken by train tonight 


to Kansas City, from where it will be moved 
to Butler, Mo, for services there at 2 
O'clock Wednesday afternoon, A resolution 
Was adopted by the House expressing sym- 
Pathy to the family and naming the other 
10 Missouri Representatives to be honorary 
Pallbearers. Several of them will attend the 
funeral services at Butler. 

The fight the Congressman made for re- 
Nomination last year was referred to by 
Cannon and Representative BOLLING, of 

City. 
“A DECISIVE VICTORY” 


“When he announced his candidacy he 
Was handicapped physically and politically,” 
Cannon said. “He was marked for slaughter 
by his opponents. He fought through the 

and won a decisive victory on his 
record of service.” 

Bolling said that in the last primary cam- 
Palgn Christopher was “opposed by forces 
80 strong he was not thought able to sur- 
Vive.” He added that after Mr. Christopher's 
Victory he held no malice against those who 
had sought to prevent his renomination. 

Representative McConmack of Massachu- 
Betts, Democratic floor leader, praised Chris- 
topher’s hard work in Congress and sum- 
Marized him as “a great man who took his 
Work but not himself seriously.” 

z esentatives BOLLING, KARSTEN, CARNA- 
HAN, SurLivan, and Brown of Missouri are 
Planning to attend the services in Butler. 


[Prom the New York Times, Jan. 27, 1959 


CHRISTOPRER  EvLocizep—Hovse MEMBERS 
Pay TRIBUTE TO MISSOURT REPRESENTATIVE 
Wasutncton, January 26—Twenty-three 

Members today eulogized Representa- 
tive George C. Christopher. Democrat of Mis- 
souri, who died of a heart attack here 

ay. 

The House then adjourned out of respect 
to Mr. Christopher after delegating ats other 
Members from Missouri to attend n funeral 
service here and in Missouri. 

The service was held at a funeral home 
here this afternoon with the Rey. Bernard 

mp, House chaplain, and the Rev. 

Arthur Underwood of St. Timothy's Protes- 

tant Episcopal Church in Washington 

Officiating. 

Another service will be held in the Baptist 
church at Butler, Mo., Wednesday afternoon. 

will be at Butler. 

Representative CLARENCE CANNON, Demo- 
Crat and dean of the Missouri delegation, 
Cited the courage of Mr. Christopher, who, 
although handicapped by a leg amputation 
a year ago, hnd fought to victory in the 
election, 


[From Roll Call, Jan, 28, 1959] 


ATIVE CHRISTOPHER First DEATH 
or Br 


Ten of his congressional colleagues accom- 
Panied his body west to Butler, Mo., as the 
use of Representatives paid its reverent 
Tespects to George H. Christopher, 70, who 
died of a heart attack Friday. 
The veteran legislator succumbed at the 
e of his daughter and son-in-law after 
Complaining of feeling ill early in the eye- 
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ning. He had served for nearly 10 years and 
represeented ex-President Harry Truman's 
home district. 

Members of the House eulogized Christo- 
pher, the first death of the 86th Congress, and 
the House adjourned Monday out of respect 
for the solon, whose final services will be 
held today. 

He was the son of a Missouri farmer, grew 
up in Bates County, and was an expert on 
agriculture and veterans affairs. He served 
on the Agriculture, Veterans Affairs, and 
Interior Committees. 

Funeral services in Washington were held 
Monday at the S. H. Hines Home. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters and seven sons, 
{From the Kansas (Mo.) City Times, Jan. 

28, 1959 
Rrres Topay at Burirr—Bopy or REPRE- 

SENTATIVE CHRISTOPHER ARRIVES HERE— 

LABOR AND POLITICAL FIGURES AND Bates 

County CITIZENS MEET Train 


A large delegation of labor and political 
figures and Bates County citizens was at the 
Union Station last night when a train ar- 
rived with the body of U.S. Representative 
George H. Christopher. 

In a private car on the back of the train 
were three Missouri Representatives who 
served with Christopher in Washington. 
They were RICHARD BOLLING, of Kansas City, 
A. S. J. CARNAHAN, Ellsinore, and Morcan M. 
Movu.pger, Camdenton, 

EIGHT TO ATTEND 


The three are among eight of Missouri's 
Representatives to the House of Representa- 
tives who will attend services for Christopher 


today at Butler. Christopher, Missouri 
Fourth District Representative from Butler, 
died Friday in Washington. 


CHantrs Harrison Brown, Springfield: W. 
R. Hurt, JR, Weston; Mrs. Leonor K. SUL- 
LIVAN, St. Louis, and FRANK M. KARSTEN, St. 
Louis, arrived last night by plane. -KARSTEN 
is acting_head of the House delegation. 

Kenneth R. Harding, sergeant at arms of 
the House, said the congressional delegation 
will go to Butler this morning by motor car. 

DAUGHTER ON TRAIN 


Mrs. Ray J. Ratliff, Christopher's daughter, 
met the traln. She, with her husband and 
4-year-old daughter, Ramona, attended me- 
morial services for her father Monday at 
Washington, then drove here. 

Also present was Leonard Irving, congress- 
man from the fourth district from 1949-53. 
He is now president and business representa- 
tive of Laborers Local 264, 

H. L. Oberweather, mayor of Butler, met 
the train. He had issued a proclamation re- 
questing that all businesses in Butler close 
tomorrow from 1:45 until 2:45 o'clock. 
Services for Christopher will be at 2 o'clock 
at the First Baptist Church, 


From the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, Jan, 
29, 1959 
Bia Crown ATTENDS CHRISTOPHER RITES— 

Asovr 1,500 Persons at BUTLER CHURCH 

For SERVICES ror U.S, REPRESENTATIVE COME 

From MANY AREAS, FELLOW LEGISLATORS, 

Labor, Masons, AND OTHER GROUPS ARE 

REPRESENTED 

(By James R. Ashlock) 

Burrr, Mo., January 28.—George H. Chris- 
topher, the 70-year-old Member of the House 
of Representatives from the Fourth Missouri 
District, was buried today beside his wife 
and mother in Oak Hill Cemetery, 2 miles 
east of Butler. Representative Christopher 
died Friday night in Washington. 

About 1,500 persons crowded into the small 
Butler Baptist Church for the funeral. 
Only about 600 could be seated in the sanc- 
tuary. Others sat in Sunday school class- 
rooms and the basement, listening on a pub- 
Me address system. 
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Seated In the front row were seven of his 
House colleagues. They were Frank M. 
and Mrs. Leonor K. Suittvan, St. 


Springfleld; A. S. J. CARNAHAN, Elsinore, and 
Morcan M. Mov.iper, Camdenton. 


HILLELSON 1S PRESENT 


Jeffrey P. Hillelson, acting postmaster at 
Kansas City, was representing Representa-. 
tive THomas B. Curtis, Webster Groves. 
Hillelson, a Republican, once held the Fourth 
District House post and was unseated by 
Christopher. Also present was Kenneth B. 
Harding, Sergeant at Arms for the House. 

The Reverend Orval Wooley sketched 
Christopher’s career. He told of Christo- 
pher's soil conservation practices and of 
his efforts in Congress to assist farm in- 
terests. 

Not far from Butler, near the Amoret com- 
munity, is Christopher's 950-acre farm where 
he spent most of his life, It was his farm 
background that won him favor among the 
agticultural people, But he had support, too 
among nonrural labor groups. 

Christopher had sought benefits for postal 
workers. In appreciation of this, five mem- 
bers of Kansas City Local 67 of the National 
Federation of Postoffice Clerks attended the 
funeral. William H. Cady, 7706 East 112th 
Street, Hickman Mills, president of the local, 
headed the delegation. 


LABOR IS REPRESENTED 


Other labor groups who supported Christo- 
pher were represented by H. E. Carroll, 
area director for the United Auto Workers 
and Julius Frazer, international representa- 
tive of the UAW. Both are from Kansas City. 
Oren Lee Staley, Ren, Mo., president of the 
National Farmers organization, was present. 

Christopher was a member of the Amster- 
dam Masonic lodge, which meets near kis 
farm home. He joined the lodge in 1937. 
Eighteen members of the lodge were among 
the 200 present for the Masonic ceremony at 
the graveside. 

Richard H. Ichord, speaker of the Missouri 
House of Representatives, appointed a five- 
member delegation which attended tho serv- 
ice. They were Mrs. Olive Hedger McGuire, 
Bates County; Curtis Vernon Davidson, 
Henry County; Calvin Holloway, Sinclair 
County; W. C. McGraw, Johnson County, 
and George Duensing, Jr.; Lafayette County. 
From the Bates County Democrat, Butler, 

Mo., Feb. 5, 1959] 


A crowd of 1,500 crowded into the Butler 
Baptist Church last Wednesday afternoon to 
attend final rites for Congressman George 
Christopher, who died at his home in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Friday night. January 28. Sery- 
ices had been held earlier in the week In 
Washington and the body was escorted to 
Butler for the memorial and graveside 


ces. 

Inctuded in the throng of mourners wero 
people from all walks of life—from con- 
gressional and farm organization dignitaries 
to personal friends and acquaintances of the 
colorful Democratic Congressman from the 
Fourth District. 

Rey. Orval Woolery, pastor of the Butler 
Church, in his sermon recounted Christo- 
pher's distinguished career as a farmer and 
lawmaker. Passages from the Sermon on the 
Mount and Golden Rule (Christopher's fa- 
vorites) were recited in the brief but im- 
pressive service. The memorial actually 
began at 2 pm., but the mourners began 
streaming into the church before noon to 
pay their last respects. 

At the conclusion of the services, the body 
of Christopher was laid to final rest in the 
Oak Hill Cemetery east of Butler. These 
services were conducted by Christopher's 
home Masonic lodge of Amsterdam, Mo. 

Deep personal loss of a friend and law- 
maker was reflected on the face of each 
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mourner as he passed by the casket of George 
Christopher. The. countless floral displays 
paid a final tribute to the fallen Congress- 
man. 

Governmental dignitaries here to attend 
the funeral services included: 

Con n Frank M. Karsten, St. Louis, 
Mo.: Richard Bolling, Kansas City; W. R. 
Hull, Jr., Weston, Mo.; Charles H. Brown, 
Springfield, Mo., A. S. J. Carnahan, Ellsinore, 
Mo.; Morgan M. Moulder, Camdenton, Mo.; 
and Mra. Leonor K. Sullivan, St. Loyis, Mo.; 
Assistant Sergeant of Arms of the House, 
Kenneth R. Harding, Washington, D.C.: 
House of Representatives, Jefferson City, 
Mrs. Olive Hedger McGuire, Bates County; 
Curtis Vernon Davidson, Henry County; Cal- 
vin Holloway, Sinclair County; W. C. Mc- 
Graw, Johnson County; George Duensing, 
Jr., Lafayette County; State Senator Kelso 
Journey and Mrs. Journey, Clinton, No.: 
National N-F.O. President Oren Lee Staley, 
Rea, Mo.; National Director Gordon Shafer, 
Elm, Mo., Fourth District chairman; Glenn 
Nelson, Nevada, Mo.; Fourth District chair- 
man J. E. Hambright. Harrisonville, Mo.: 
LaFayette County Democratic Chairman Q. 
J. Bernard, Lexington, Mo.; Vernon County 
Democratic Chairman M. L. Welty, Nevada, 
Mo. Labor union, John E. Rinkenbaugh, 
H. E. Carroll, Julius Frazier, and J. A. San- 
ders, all of Kansas City. 


Excerprs FROM THE Service CONDUCTED BY 
THE REVEREND Orvat F, WooLery, BUTLER 
BAPTIST CHURCH, BUTLER, MO., JANUARY 28, 
1959 

THE BLESSING OF WORK 

Scripture (Matthew 5: 1-16): 

“And seeing the multitudes, He went up 
into a mountain: snd when He was set, His 
disciples came unto Him. And he opened His 
mouth, and taught them, saying, ‘Blessed are 
the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn: for 
they shall be comforted. Blessed are the 
meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 
Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for they shall be filled. 
Blessed are the merciful: for they shall ob- 
tain mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God. Blessed are the 
peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
children of God. Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye, 
when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely for My sake. Rejoice; and be 
exceedingly glad; for great is your reward 
in heaven: for so persecuted they are proph- 
ets which were before you. 

“Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the 
salt have lost his savor, wherewith shall it 
be salted? It is thenceforth good for noth- 
ing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden 
under foot of men. Ye are the light of the 
world. A city that is set on an hill cannot be 
hid. Neither do men light a candle and put 
it under a bushel, but on a candlestick; and 
it giveth light unto all that are in the house. 
Let your light so shine before Me, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” 

Text (Matthew 5: 16): “Let your light 
so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven.” 

Poem, “Friends,” by Lloyd Carleton Shank: 


“Can any earthly possession 
Be esteemed above a friend? 
Can other in time of sorrow 
Greater comfort lend? 


“Across the pages of history 
And down to the present time 
No sweeter theme is. recorded 
Than friendship’s pact sublime. 
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“He that is guilty of using 
His friends for selfish gain 
Should never again feel worthy 
Their confidence to retain, 


“True friendship’s highest regard 
o The Master clearly commends 
In setting forth the lesson 
Of loyalty to friends.“ 


We seck comfort in various ways: First, 
friendship; second, meditation; third, work. 
All three are important and can bring much 
comfort, 

I. Friendship truly is of such worth we 
would be rich if we had friends but none 
of the world’s goods. 

Again, should we not have earthly friends 
but know Him who is the friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother, we are rich. 

II. Meditation has been vital in every life 
that has achieved. It has been the spring- 
board to accomplishment. Meditation has 
been a blessing to those who sorrow. For 
through it we often find the key that un- 
locks the treasure house of blessing: we find 
the light that dispels the darkness that sur- 
rounds us; and we find the courage to over- 
come our fears. 

With the pealmist we would say, “Let the 
words of my mouth, and the meditation of 
my heart, be acceptable in Thy sight, O 
Lord, my strength, and my redeemer,” 

Poem, The Secret of His Presence," by 
Lloyd Carleton Shank; 


“It is good for us to wander 
Through the fields and far away 
From the trials and temptations 
That beset us every day: 

To the secret of His presence 
Where He teaches us to know 
That tis here we find refreshing 
Where His living waters flow. 


“O, the rapture of this meeting 
With the friend who understands 
And calms out every tempest 
Through the power of His commands. 
So my brother, I entreat you 
That you seek without delay 
And you'll find in Him the quenching 
For your thirsting soul today.” 

III. Work, “The tree of life is laden with 
promise for him who works.” (Rey. S. R. 
Bratcher, Methodist minister.) 

George Christopher was a worker. 

The Sermon on the Mount teaches. us that 
to work is blessed. : 

Poem, “Work,” by an unknown author: 


“This ls the gospel of labor, 
Í Ring It, ye bells of the kirk; 
The Lord of love came down from above 
To live with the men who work. 


This is the rose He planted 
Here in the thorn-cursed soll, 
Heaven is blest with perfect rest, 
But the blessing of earth Is toil.” 


We who remain today can find comfort in 
work, 

The Apostle Paul sald, I am debtor.” 

‘Three things that prompt us to work: 

1. An awareness that we owe something to 
ourselyes and families. 

2. We are indebted to others: (a) for our 
heritage, (b) for our blessings. 

3. We are indebted to God: 

(a) Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your Inbor is not in vain in the Lord. 
(I Corinthians 15: 58.) 

May we find comfort then in friendship, in 
meditation, and work. 
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ORIGINAL AND UNPUBLISHED Porms WRITTEN 
BY THE HONORABLE GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 
om 

He had religion's blessed hope 
Of mansions in the sky. 
But it so happened that one day 
Jim took his bed to die; 
“Up yonder” then he whispered as the 
Preacher Closed his prayer, 
"But going from Missouri 
I'll get lonesome over there.” 
REMEMBERED NAMES 
Remember the names we knew long ago 
When In youth we first lived in this land? 
There was Westover, Armentrout, Bailey, and 
Scott $ 
And Marshall and Allen and Hand. 
There was Rabourn and Cowdry and Maddy 
and Park 
And Dawson and Barton and Burns; 


They are gone like dry leaves in a November 
wind 


And scarcely a memory returns. 
YOUTH’s SPIRIT 
A few more years—a few more years 
The past will be behind, 
Sweet in the shroud of faded hopes 
Dear to my inmost mind. 
I think ‘twill haunt my after life, 
That spirit young and bold 
That will take me back to the long ago, 
Ere I became so old. 
MY VANISHED FRIEND 
Around the corner, I had a friend, 
I knew not he was nearing the end; 
The days slipped by and weeks wore on 
And before I knew it, my friend was gone. 


And for months I had not seen his face 
For life sets a swift and terrible pace 
And that's what I get and deserve in the end: 
Around the corner—a vanished friend. 
ETERNAL SPRING 
There came a spring so long ago 
The winter's sleep was scarcely broken, 
The south wind and the sun returned 
Listening for words that were never 
spoken. 
Though two score years and more are gone 
Spring now comes just the same as then, 
And if we had it all to do 
We'd do it just the same again. 


There was a spring that never came 
But we have lived enough to know, 
That what we never have—we keep 
While everything we haye must go. 
LOST LOVE 


I walk alone beneath a wishing moon 
Where love bends low to kiss a dream good- 


by; 
Since God has said, with me she could not 
stay 
Each morn I wake to greet a loveless day. 
MY BELOVED 
A moss-covered cabin by a flowing brook 
At the foot of a mountain in a shady nook, 
With a winding path to a sparkling spring 
Were bluebirds warble and the cardinals 
sing. 5 


It was there we came on Easter Day 

And the jonquils nodded their heads so gay. 

And we kindled a flame on our heartstoue 
there 

For the fog was chill in the mountain air. 


But our hearts were warm with youth and 
love 

Though the fog shut out the sun above. 

And happiness dwelt in our first home there 

As the firelight gleamed in your golden 
hair, 
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WASHINGTON D.C., January 26, 1959. 
Dear Mr. anD Mas. Ratiirr; Words can’t 
seem to e the many thoughts and 
pedo sympathy that are with you at this 
me, 
Woman's AUXILIARY, 
CHURCH or SAINT TIMOTHY. 
January 27, 1959. 
The officers and members of the Washing- 
ton Heart Association gratefully acknowledge 
& contribution from his friends in the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program Service, US. 
Department of Agriculture, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Vellone (former neighbors), in mem- 
ory of the Honorable George H. Christopher 
toward the conquest of heart disease, 


Kansas Crry, Mo., January 25, 1959. 
To ne Family of the Hon. George H. Christo- 
pher: 


May you find strength and courage 
And understanding, too 

In deeply sympathetic thoughts 
This message brings to you. 


We were married 50 years the 24th of De- 
eee age and we received a congratulatory 
letter signed by your dear father. We were 
80 surprised and so happy to receive it, and 
Cherish It so much—we wouldn't take any- 
thing for it. 

He must haye been a wonderful man, and 
We would have been pleased to have met him. 
When we read in our paper of him passing 
away we were so sorry. 

Please accept our deepest sympathy and 
We pray that God will give you physical 
Strength and spiritual power to carry you 
through your great sorrow, 

May God bless and comfort you all. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. A. FELCH. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., January 25, 1959. 

Dear Morna ann Ray: My family and I wish 

convey our deepest sympathy on the death 
of your father, the Honorable George H. 

pher. 

While our grief can never match yours, his 
Passing meant a great loss to us also, 

We came to know Mr. Christopher well as 
a neighbor and a friend and we're going to 
miss his kindness, wisdom, and ready wit 
every day of our lives. 

I shall always remember especially those 
evenings when your father, relaxing on the 
Patio after a strenuous day on the Hill, 
Would hold us spellbound with his remi- 
niscences of things past and his wise inter- 
pretation of things present and future. I'll 
never forget. either, the early morning Cof- 
fee, which we all enjoyed so much. After 

coffee and a restful night, your father 
Could always face the day with high spirits 
and zest. His example was an inspiration to 
all who knew him and I'd like to think that 

u better man for having known him and 
Called him friend. 

Again let us attempt to tell you how much 
We sympathize with you in your Joss and to 
assure you that he is going to be missed by 
everyone as a fine legislator and a fine gen- 
Ueman. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES H. STEPHENSON AND FAMILY. 
CLINTON, MO., January 30,1959. 

Dran Morwa ann Rax: Two years ago to- 
Morrow Pet (Mrs. Sperry) left. My sorrow 
nee sọ deep that I felt that life would not 
de Worth living. My sorrow now is just as 
Sep, but I learned that I must live what- 
8 time may be allotted, and that I must 

Just myself to the finality of death, 

Pet and I attended your mother's funeral 
and your father wept with us in his sorrow. 

© wept with me a few years later, in mine. 
3 many times talked with each other 

tour great loneliness, 
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I told him at the cemetery, where he now 
Tests, that I had come with him as far as 
mortal man can go, to the graveside of his 
beloved. Thereafter, he must seek his own 
solution, a new way of life, bereft of that 
which he held most dear. He understood. 
So it was with me, when Pet was laid to 
rest, So it must be with you, now that 
George is gone. Even my children could 
only walk with me to the graveside, they 
can't really share my terrible sorrow, al- 
though they, too grieve for their mother; 
but thelr grief, they alone must bear; mine, 
I alone must bear and learn to live with. 

But friends can still love the families of 
those who are-gone. I shall always love 
and respect his friendship, and my affection 
for his family and close friends will con- 
tinue through the years that I have left. 

Sincerely and affectionately, 
Hon. FLOYD L. SPERRY, 
Judge, Kansas City Court of Appeals. 

P'S.—I write this to you because I knew 
you better than I did other members of the 
family, but I would like them to know how 
I feel. 


ARLINGTON, Va, January 24, 1959. 
Dear Morna and Ray: 
THE PATH BEYOND THE BEND 


Have you ever walked along a path 
And looked ahead of you 

To where the road turned suddenly 
And seemed lost awhile to view? 


Think of your dear one living still 
Where the road goes on without end 
It's only we who do not see 
The path beyond the bend. 


Nell and I extend to you and all the fam- 
ily our sincere and heartfelt sympathy in 
this dark hour of your bereavement. We are 
sorry. 
santas Christopher has been one of my 
best friends for many, many years. I was 
deeply shocked to learn of his passing. We 
had a nice visit by phone earlier in the week 
and he was in his usual cheerful frame of 
mind. 

Like you, we shall miss him terribly, He 
was a fine gentleman, a conscientious one, 
who was devoted to his family and his work. 

Sincerely, 
NELL and CHARLES HASLET, 
Charles Haslet, 
Assoctated Press, Washington, D.C. 


” Roscor, Mo., January 31, 1959. 
Mrs. MOINA RATLIFF, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Mus. Rarturr: I extend to you and 
your family my sympathy in the loss of your 
father. He had endeared himself to many by 
his sense of humor and his sincere friend- 
liness, I personally feel that I have lost a 
very close friend, I know that all of the 
Missouri farmers have lost a friend that 
fought to solve their problems to the utmost 
of his strength. I realize that, in the last 
few years, much of his strength and courage 
came from the loving care that you had given 
him. 

I hope that you will find solace in your 
sorrow that he was doing the work that he 
had chosen, up to the very end of his life, 
His closeness to God and nature during his 
life, can only mean that he has reached the 
eternal home that we all seek. 

Sincerely yours, 
CALVIN HOLLOWAY AND FANILY, 
Associate in the PMA program and now 
State representative. 
ALEXANDRIA, VA, January 29, 1959. 

Dran Forks: I was terribly shocked to 
learn of the sudden death of your father 
this morning, upon our return from a short 
vacation. Although we will attend the serv- 
ice in Washington today, I deeply regret that 
we cannot be in Butler on Wednesday, 
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I am quite sure it is not necessary for 
me to tell you how much I thought of your 
father. He was a warm and loyal friend of 
my father and mother, and of me, for all 
the years he knew us, and he has done many 
great favors for all of us. I have always 
been very proud of him and of the out- 
standing record he made in the various po- 
sitions he has held. It has been a source of 
great regret to me that I was in Europe 
during the past 4 years. It kept me from 
seeing your father and visiting with him as 
we used to do when I was living in Butler 
and Hickman Mills. 

I can't help but feel that you have been 
very fortunate to have had your father with 
you as long as you have. My father died 
when I was 9 years old, and I can't really 
say I ever knew what it was to have a father. 
George lived a full life, he leaves a wonder- 
ful treasure of memories, of accomplish- 
ments, and of outstanding performance in 
positions of public trust and responsibility. 
Somehow, I don’t believe any man can do 
more in one lifetime. 

May God bless you and comfort you in this 
time of sorrow and sadness. 

As always, 
Donan Dawson, 
Former Prosecuting Attorney, Bates 
County, Mo., now assigned to the 
General Accounting Office. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., February 15, 1959. 

Dear Morna: I was so sorry to hear of the 
death of your father. I have been thinking 
of all of you knowing that you all loved and 
respected him deeply and that you and Ray 
especially will miss him very much. 

He was a courageous person and a dedica- 
ted man to his principles and ideals and did 
not hesitate to try and carry out that which 
he felt was right. 

You and Ray, however, know that you 
were his greatest help and were so devoted 
to him. It is not everyone that has such 
loyal children. I know this was appreciated 
by all your friends. 

My most sincere sympathy to you all. 

Affectlonately, 
KATHERINE Cox 
Mrs. Joseph Cox, 
Widow of former President of Michigan 
State College. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., September 1, 1958. 
Hon. Grorcr H. CHRISTOPHER, 
Member of Congress, 
Butler, Mo. 

Dear Grorce: The 85th Congress made out- 
standing history. In the making of this 
great record, you played a most important 
part. I take this opportunity for myself 
and for Speaker RAYBURN to convey to you 
our sincere thanks for the splendid coopera- 
tion you have so loyally and unselfishly given 
to us. 

The people of your district are justified 
in feeling proud of you. You represent them 
in the Halls of Congress with ability, vision, 
and courage. Your voice and vote have al- 
ways been favorable in support of legislation 
to make our beloved country strong, so cs- 
sential to our national security, in the face 
of the world chalienge of international com- 
munism, You have always been on the side 
of a firm foreign policy and strong defense. 
so essential to our Nation. In the feld of 
domestic affairs, your vote and volce have 
always been on the side of the people; in 
support of progressive legislation; of meas- 
ures that will strengthen our family lifo 
and benefit our country as a whole. 

You are, in every sense, “a people's Con- 
gressman.“ 

You richly deserve reelection. I sincerely 
hope, as I am confident, that the people of 
your district will reelect you to the set 
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Congress, enabling you to continue in their 
behalf, your great record of service in the 
Halls of Congress. 
With kind personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. McCorMAck, 
Majority Leader, 


New Yorn, December 1, 1958. 
Hon, GEORGE H, CHRISTOPHER, 
House Ofice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: This Is a belated note 
but I want to tell you how pleasing it Is that 
you will continue to serve your State and 
the Nation as a Member of the House. You 
have my very best wishes for another happy 
and successful term. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES A. FARLEY. 


Kansas Crty, Mo., February t, 1959. 
Mrs. Ray RATLIFF, 

Dear Mas. RariirF: Your dear father sent 
my mother such a beautiful letter on her 
90th birthday which was a yeur ago. 

We are so sorry he has been called to his 
eternal rest, but God always knows best. 

We just wanted to send our sympathy. 

of you and remembering your 
father in our prayers. 

We are, 

Respectfully, 
Mas. OLIVER CORRIGAN AND MOTHER, 
Mus. ELLA BICKENBACH., 
WASHINGTON, D.C.. January 25, 1959. 

FaMILy of THR HONORABLE, GEORGE H. 

CHEISTOPHER: With sympathy. 


There is little one can say 
And little one can do 

Except to express the heartfelt wish 
That comfort be granted you. 


THe Missounr Society oP WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Haray Wake, President. i 


— 


Bontvar, Mo., Febriiary 10, 1959. 
FAMILY or THE HONORABLE GEORGE H, 
CHRISTOPHER: We were so sorry to hear the 
sad news of Mr. Christopher's death. It is 
not only a loss to his relatives but to our 
State and Nation as well, 
We shall never forget him. 
Mrs. F. L. STUFFLEBAM, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Bolivar Herald. 
Jort. tx, Mo, January 27, 1959. 
FAMILY OF THE HONORAULE GEORGE II. 
CHRISTOPHER: With sympathy in the loss of 
your father. 


Your father meant so much to you 
In such a special way 

That all who know you know how deep 
Your sorrow is today, 


But may your loying thoughts of him, 
Your cherished memories, too, 
Lend comfort to you now and keep him 
Always close to you. 
Mrs. G. W. Berry and 
GEORGIA E. Brary, 
Widot and daughter of Dr. Berry. 
Penrvary 11, 1959. 
Dran Morna and Fast: I want to send 
my sincerest heart felt sympathy to you 
and yours in the loss of your wonderful fa- 
ther. I too, have lost a dear father and 
mother and I can really and truly say I 
sympathize with you. Your heartache will 
always be there—you will always miss him— 
more as time goes on, but the wonderful 
memories you have of him will ease that 
ache. They are proud memories. Memories 
that will make your personality unfold into 
a bigger, better, lovelſer lady. 
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His funeral was the biggest funeral ever 
held in Butler, the services were very nice, 
altho the minister did not eulogize him too 
much. The presence of all his friends dis- 
played the best eulogy of any unspoken 
words. 

I shall always remember my wonderful 
privilege of working with you 2 years ago. 

Love, 
GLADYS AND JESSE BLAKEMAN, 

(Long a family friend and former em- 
ployee ofthe Congressman.) 


WARRENSDURG, Mo., January 25, 1959. 
To the Family of the Honorable George H. 
Christopher, Butler Mo. 

Drar Furs: Please permit us to express 
to you our deep sorrow upon reading in the 
Kansas Clty paper of January 24 of the sud- 
den death of Mr. Christopher. Little did we 


- realize last October during the campaign 


when we talked to him here ln Warrensburg, 
it would be our last meeting with him. Mr. 
Christopher was one of those rare individ- 
uals who went the second mile in behalf of 
all of his constituents of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District. His place can not be 
filled by anyone. He will be missed by those 
of us who regarded him as a very close per- 
sonal friend. 

With deepest regards, 

We are 
Mr. and Mrs. RortA F. Woop. 

(Mr. Wood, professor,, Central Missouri 

State College.) 


[From the Evening Star, Washington (D.C.), 
Jan. 24, 1959] 

Christopher, George H.: To the officers and 
members of Columbia Chapter, No, 15, OES, 
notice is giyen of the death of our late 
brother, George H. Christopher. Funeral 
services will be held at 3 p.m., Monday, Janu- 
ary 26, 1959, at the S. H. Hines Co, Funeral 
Home, 2901 lith Street NW. 

Dorotuy M, WIGHTMAN, 
Worthy Matron, 
E. GERTRUDE SxrrIT, 
Sceretary. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., January 25, 1959. 

DEAR SISTER MOINA AND BROTHER Rar: For 
I am thy God: I will strengthen thee; yea, I 
will help thee.” (Isaiah 41: 10.) 


May God who watches over us 
Be with you in your sorrow 

To give you comfort for today 
And courage for tomorrow. 


Most sincerely and fraternally, 

Dorotiy and RALPH WIGHTMAN, 

Worthy Matron and Worthy Patron, 
Columbia Chapter, No, 15, OES. 


Kansas City, Mô; 
January 26, 1959. 
Faun. or Hon. Grorcr H, CHRISTOPHER; 
May you find some measure of comfort in 
this sincere expression of sympathy. 
Eowin W. KETTLESEN, 
Seerctary-Scottish Rite (Masonic group). 


— 


WasHINGTON, D.C., January 24, 1959, 
Dear SISTER MOINA AND BROTHER Rar: 


This brings you deepest sympathy 
And comes to let you know 

That you will be thought of often 
Through the days thet come and go. 


Our love and sympathy to you. Muy God 
give you strength and comfort, 
Fraternally and Sincerely, 
Roy and Exvina Osmos. 
(Roy Ostrom, past patron, Columbia Chap- 
ter, No. 15, OES and worthy grand patron, 
grand chapter, District of Columbia, OES. 
Elvira Ostrom. past matron, Columbia Chap- 
ter, No. 15, OES.) 
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Wasmnoron, D.C., January 25, 1959. 

Dear Moma and Rar: In this hour of sor- 
row may you be comforted by the heartfelt 
sympathy of your many friends and loved 
ones. 

No one ¢an take the place of your father 
or mother, but we know the parting is only 
temporary, 

Fondly and Fraternally, 
VIRGINIA Kemp, 
Associated Matron Columbia Chapter, 
No, 15, OES. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. February 4, 1959. 


Dran Sister Morna and BrormrR Ray: To 
express. sincere sympathy to you in your sor- 
row in the loss of your fine father. 

Fraternally yours, 
Grace and HARVEY GODDARD, 
Past Matron and Patron, 
Columbia Chapter, No. 15, OES. 


WASEINGTON, D.O., February 2, 1959. 
Dearest Morna and Ray; Please accept my 
sincere sympathy over the loss of your loved 
one, Words mean so little at a time like 
this, but I want you to know my thoughts 
are with you. Jack, too. 
57 With my love, 
Procy SHaw Kear, 
Past. Matron, Columbia Chapter, 
No. 15, OES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 25, 1959. 


Dran Mota and Rar: All who knew your 
loyed one are thinking of you today, and 
sharing your loss with understanding and 
deepest sympathy. 

Please feel free to call upon me at any time 
if I can be of assistance in any way. 

“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help.” (Psalms 
121:1.) 

Sincerely and Fraternally. 
James L. Evans, 
Past Matron, Columbia Chapter 
No. 15, OES. 


Wasrimeron, D.C., January 26, 1959. 
Dear SISTER MOINA AND BROTHER Ray: May 
it help you now in some small way to mect 
each new tomorrow just knowing someone 
shares your grief and understands your sor- 
row. 
With love and deep sympathy, 
MYRTLE HUMPHREYS, 
Past Grand Matron, Grand Chapter, 
District of Columbia, OES. 


Wasnincton, D.C. January 25, 1959. 
Dear SISTER MOINA AND BaorHer Ray: With 
sincere sympathy to you in your sorrow— 
our decpest sympathy to you and yours in 
the passing of your beloved father. 
Sincerely and fraternally, 
LOLA AND Harry BeActt. 
(Harry Beach, past grand patron, grand 
chapter, District of Columbia, OES.) 


WASITINGTON, D.C., January 25, 1959. 

Dran Moina AND Ray: Please accept the 

deepest sympathy of us in your bereavement. 

If there is anything we can do to ease the 

heaviness of your hearta or assist you in any 
way, please call upon us. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
IRENE LANGDON, 

Secretary, Golden ‘Sunbeams of 1957 

Association. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., January 24, 1959. 
Drar Morna AND RAY: Sister and I want 
to express our heartfelt and understanding 
sympathy to you in the passing of your 
dear father. 
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No matter the length of time they have 
been spared to us, we are never quite ready 
to part with our loved ones. 

May God grant you His comfort and peace. 

With love, 
ETHEL CALVERT, 

Member, Columbia Chapter No, 15, OES. 

Frances Durry. 


WAasHINGTON, D.C., January 25, 1959. 
Moma, My Dear: I've just learned of the 
Sudden passing of your father and do want 
Jou to know my heart goes out to you in 
sincere and loving sympathy and I pray our 
Heavenly Father will give you strength to 
your great sorrow. - 
* If there is anything I can do, just let me 
now. 


Sincerely and fraternally, 
Ruru Durno, 
Member, Columbia Chapter No. 15, OES. 


Washington, D.C., February 13, 1959. 
MOINA: 


Somewhere the Sun is shining 
Thru mists of hazy blue. 

Somewhere there is no sorrow 
And hearts are happy and true. 


Somewhere there Is no parting. 
Somewhere there is no pain. 

Somewhere loved ones are waiting 
To greet us once again 


And tho beyond our understanding 
May this set your heart at rest— 
Somewhere in all His wisdom 
A loving God knows best. 


So sorry this is late to remind you more 
ot your sorrow, but although time passes 
Quickly, it somehow can never erase memo- 
Ties of our loved ones. 

Want you to know my thoughts have been 
With you. 

I still have the inspiring letter your father 
Wrote to me when he was in the hospital. 
You can be sure he is in “His loving care“ 
now, Columbia has lost a dear member. 


Sincerely, 
Erne. Goves, 
Member, Columbia Chapter, No. 
15, OES. 


Wasrrcton, D.C., JANUARY 26, 1959. 
Dear Morsa: 


“I cannot say, and I will not say 
That he is dend—he is just away! 
With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
has wandered into an unknown land 
And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be since he lingers there. 
So think of him faring on, as dear 
the love of there as the love of tere, 
Think of him still as the kame, I say 
is not dead—he is just away!" 
—Jamcs Whitcomb Riley. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. ACNES (TED) DÒRSEY, 
Member, Columbia Chapter, No. 15, OES. 


WasHıNcTtoN, D.C., January 16, 1959. 
DEAR Morwa AND RAY: 
“Near shady wall a rose once grew, 
Woudded and blossomed in God's free light, 
atered and fed by morning dew, 
Shedding its sweetness day and night. 


“As it grew and blossomed fair and tall, 
70 lowly rising to loftier height, 
came to a crevice in the wall, 
TRA which there shone a beam of 
ght. 
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“Onward it crept with added strength, 
With never a thought of fear or pride; 
It followed the light through the. crevice 


Length 
And unfolded itself on the other side. 


“The light, the dew, the broadening view, 
Were found the same as they were before; 

And it lost itself in beauties new, 
Breathing its fragrance more and more. 


Shall calm of death cause us to grieve 
And make our courage faint or fall? 
Nay, let us faith and hope receive; 
The rose still grows beyond the wall. 


“Scattering fragrance far and wide, 
Just as it did in days of yore, 
Just as it did on the other side, 
Just as it will forevermore.” 
—A. L. Frink. 
Deepest sympathy, 
Epwarp and JEAN WHITE, 
Family Friends and Members, Colum- 
bia Chapter, No. 15, O.E.S. 


Argentina and the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
recall with pleasure the memorable visit 
of President Frondizi of Argentina to 
the United States a few months ago. 

I call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers a thought-provoking editorial on 
this subject from the Diaro las Américas. 
This important newspaper is a clarion 
voice on Latin America. In this editorial 
it makes a very significant observation 
regarding the visit of an outstanding 
and distinguished Argentine citizen, Ro- 
gelio Frigerio, Secretary of Socio-Eco- 
nomic Relations. 


I feel sure all of us join in the hopes 
and expectations expressed herein that 
the tangibile results of his visit will be 
renewed and invigorated relations be- 
tween our two countries, Certainly to be 
counted among these results in a more 
mutual understanding of one another's 
problems, and a deeper and clear appre- 
ciation of one another's aims in the 
achievement of worldwide freedom and 
Peace. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Diario Las Americas, 
Apr. 23, 1959] 
THe UNITED STATES AND ARGENTINA 

A retrospective analysis of President 
Frondizi'’s visit to the United States pro- 
duces a reaction which is a mixture of posi- 
tive satisfaction and just anxiety. The tra- 
dition of cold political relations between the 
“Casa Rosada" and the White House was 
broken after à lapse of 23 years, when the 
President of the Argentine nation returned 
the visit to Buenos Aires made by President 
Roosevelt in December 1936, 
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President Frondizi made his trip in the 
midst of a domestic political tempest and 
an undeniable inter-American crisis. His 
doings were carefully watched by impartial 
observers, by his critics, and by his friends. 
Still to be resolyed is the final chapter of 
this great event, and it cannot be anything 
but tangible results which should benefit— 
without any doubt—the daily life of both 
nations. The opposite would be to reinforce 
the thesis of those who opposed the trip and 
indicated that its only purpose was that of 
facilitating the historical halting of Argen- 
tina's International policy with no-adran- 
tages for the nation, 

A distinguished citizen of the political 
and industrial world of the great nation to 
the south is in the United States as a guest 
of the untvyersities of Boston, Columbia, Har- 
vard, and Stamford. We refer to Rogelio 
Frigerio, the man who, as Secretary of Socio- 
Economic Relations of the Presidency, was 
the main architect of a renoyated Argentine 
policy based in the close collaboration with 
all the nations of the hemisphere, on free 
initiative in economic matters and the full 
development of all of Argentine resources. 

Mr. 's presence in the United 
States is the logical continuation of Presi- 
dent Frondizi's visit inasmuch as he was the 
most enthusiastic supporter of that visit 
which defined new routes in the relations 
between this country and Argentina, The 
defined inter-American concept of Mr. Fri- 
gerio, better expressed by the violent attacks 
of which he is the object on the part of the 
Official organ of the Communist Party, glves 
policymakers of the United States a bril- 
Mant opportunity to continue studying, un- 
hampered by the rigidity of official missions, 
a series of paths that may lead to strength- 
ening the success of President Frondizi’s 
visit to Washington, 

To obtain solutions to the very grave eco- 
nomic and social problems facing the gov- 
ernment of President Frondizi, and to ob- 
tain these solutions through the compre- 
hensive aid of the U.S, Government, is to 
demonstrate the error of the tradition of 
international policy formerly followed by 
Argentina and which was no other than 
one of aloofness from Washington, The 
United States would attain an extra 
moral victory which would result in magni- 
ficent and opportune repercussions through- 
out the Western Hemisphere. 


Why Latin America Is Vital to Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
thought-provoking article which was 
published in yesterday's New York 
Times magazine section, The article is 
entitled “Why Latin America Is Vital to 
Us.” Later today, in the course of my 
remarks, I shall refer again to the 
article. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wur Larty Amenica Is Virat ro Us 
(By Herbert L. Matthews) 


When Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg 
drew up his instructions to the American 
delegation to the Sixth International Con- 
ference of American States at Havana, Cuba, 
in January 1928, he began with a sentence 
that was then true: 

“It is an established principle of our in- 
ternational policy,” he wrote, “that among 
the foreign relations of the United States as 
they fall into categories, the pan-American 
policy takes first place in our diplomacy.” 

Came the Second World War, and times 
changed. Latin America took a back seat. 
Europe, Asia and the Middle East moved 
forward. The cold war was a struggle of 
East against West. The United States had 
put isolationism behind; its defense was 
global, not hemispheric, and so were its 
responsibilities, 

In the late thirties and early forties, things 
had been different. First, preparations for 
the great war that everyone saw coming and 
then the war itself—with the knowledge 
that Latin America must play a vital, if 
largely passive, role in it—had kept that 
region in the forefront of American foreign 
policy. 

When the war ended and the Latin Ameri- 
can countries found themselves pushed into 
the background—thelr raw-material prices 
no longer supported, the things they bought 
from us skyrocketing in price, the Marshall 
Plan deyoted exclusively to Europe, Ameri- 
can attention concentrated on the thrust 
of communism from Russia in Europe and 
China in Asia—they felt resentful. The 
charge of being neglected rose bitterly and 
persistently all over the region, through the 
Democratic regime of President Truman 
and—despite campaign promises to end the 
neglect—even more loudly in the Republican 
administration of President Eisenhower. 

The pent-up feelings exploded with a tre- 
mendous shock when Vice President Nixon 
made his now famous trip to South Amer- 
ica in April and May, 1958. Virtually all 
students of Latin American affairs agreed at 
the time that Mr. Nrxon drew the right con- 
clusion from his experience—that the hos- 
tility was not directed against him person- 
ally but against U.S. policies toward the 
region, especially economic policies, and the 
favoritism shown toward Latin American 
dictators. 

An agonizing reappraisal of those policies 
was begun immediately in Washington, be- 
cause it was realized that whether Latin 
America takes first place or not, it is still of 
supreme importance to us. The cold war 
cannot be won in Latin America, but it can 
be lost. If it be conceded that this strug- 
gle is a defense of the free and uncommitted 
countries and of the institutions that make 
life worth living for free men, then these 
principles must be defended on our door- 
step and in our own hemisphere. 

This was what Mr. Nom must have had 
in mind in a recommendation which has 
been repeated so often that it will surely 
rank as a historle pronouncement. The 
United States, he said, should haye nothing 
but a cool, correct handshake for dictators, 
but it should have a warm embrace—un 
abrazo—for democratic leaders. 

The Nrxon concept is based on a recogul- 
tion of the fact that, without a spirit of 
cooperation, mutual respect and friendship, 
Latin America—or some countries in the 
area—could withdraw toward neutralism or 
an aggravated Yankee phobia. A negative 
attitude of that type is as much to be 
feared as a positive and favorable attitude is 
to be desired. In elther case, one must start 
from the premise that Latin America is of 
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enormous—perhaps even vital—importance 
to our continued existence as a free and 
prosperous Nation. 

On its side, Latin America is an area in 
process of phenomenal growth, It has the 
highest rate of population increase in the 
world, averaging between 2.25 and 2.5 per- 
cent annually. At this moment, the United 
States has a population of about 175 million. 
The 20 Latin American countries total about 
185 million. By the year 2000, it is esti- 
mated, Latin America will have a population 
of 693 million and the United States only 
half that. 

The area is passing rapidly from an un- 
derdeveloped agrarian and mineral econ- 
omy into an industrial revolution. The 
strongest feature of Latin American affairs 
today is social revolution, to which, in re- 
cent years, is linked the tidal wave of 
democracy that has swept most of the re- 
gion’s dictators away. It stands to reason 
that such an area is politically unstable, 
in a social ferment and emotionally sensi- 
tive. In other words, it is potentially a 
fertile field for communism. ` 

While there is no threat in any Latin- 
American country of-a Communist seizure 
of power, and while the Soviet Union is 
only beginning to show interest in the fields 
of trade and power politics, the long-range 
threat is formidable and inevitable. In 
several countries, (Bolivia, where a right- 
wing revolt was crushed last week, is a clear 
example) a descent into economic and po- 
litical chaos could be swift. A military- 
oligarchic reaction from the right would no 
longer be tenable in the nations that have 
thrown out their dictators. A reaction 
from the extreme left—which in our day 
means communism—or from a combination 
of military elements with Communists is 
more likely. 

In considering this possibility, Washing- 
ton, like any government, must give the first 
consideration to self defense. The hemis- 
pheric policy of the United States since the 
era of the War of Independence and the 
Monroe Doctrine has been based on the 
continental security of the United States. 

Without bases in the Caribbean islands 
and without the Panama Canal, the United 
States would be wide open to invasion. If 
one could conceive of hostile missile bases in 
Mexico or Central America, the peril would 
be obvious. 

Subtract the votes of the 20 Latin Ameri- 
can nations from our side in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and where 
would we be? The Afro-Arab-Asian bloc 
muster 30 to 40 votes on some issues. Add 
the Soviet block of 10 votes and one has a 
majority in a total of 82 members. 

At every point it has to be said: “If we 
did not have Latin America on our side our 
situatiohi would be desperate. 

To be denied the products and the markets 
of Latih America would reduce the United 
States to being a second-rate power and 
cause a devastating reduction in our stand- 
ard of living. A few of the basic economic 
facts of our national life are enough to 
prove this. 

Of 77 articles listed as strategic materials 
for stockpiling in the Second World War, 
30 are produced in large quantities in Latin 
America, We get more than 90 percent of 
our quartz crystals, two-thirds of our an- 
timony, more than half of our bauxite, half 
of our beryl, a third of our lead, a quarter 
of our copper from the area. 

Zine, tin, tungsten, manganese, petroleum, 
and iron ore are some other important raw 
materials we get from Latin America, Some, 
like bauxite, iron ore, petroleum, and man- 
ganese, are becoming more important every 
year. 

About one-quarter of all our exports go to 
Latin America and one-third of all our im- 
ports come from the area. US. private in- 
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vestments in Latin America now reach the 
amazing total of about $9.5 billion. The 
Export-Import Bank, an American institu- 
tion, has authorized $3.5 billion in loans to 
Latin America since the war, $477 million 
in 1958 alone. This is just under 50 percent 
of its total world loans. 

The trade between the United States and 
Latin America, both ways, now exceeds $8 
billion a year! U.S. receipts for exports of 
goods and services and for net long-term 
investments were more than $6.8 billion in 
1958. ‘The figure for payments by the United 
States to Latin America for imports of goods 
and services, net donations, and investments 
in excess of liquidations or repayments was 
roughly the same. 

It should be remembered, incidentally. 
that we get nearly all our coffee and most 
of our imported sugar from Latin America. 
These may not be strictly strategic materials, 
but one would hate to live without them. 

What all this adds up to can be stated 
simply. Latin America is our most impor- 
tant trading, and investment area. Latin 
American raw materials are essential to our 


existence as a world power. A friendly Latin 


America is necessary to our military secu- 
rity. 

These are the facts of life, and yet we see 
the paradox of Latin America being taken 
for granted, neglected, and moved down in 
what Secretary Kellogg called the categories 
of our diplomacy, The axis of American for- 
eign policy, one might say, is directed most 
emphatically east and west. Yet, the axis 
of our economic and financial interests 18 
directed north to Canada and south to Latin 
America, which together outweigh the rest 
of the world. 

If it were easy to formulate a policy toward 
Latin America that would correct this anom- 
aly and eliminate the causes of anti-Yankee- 
ism, it would have been done before now- 
The career Foreign Service officers working 
in the State Department and in the em- 
bassies around Latin America are, for the 
most part, of exceptionally high quality- 
The trouble is that their ability to make 
policy is limited and there are serious Hm- 
itations, also, on what the United States 
can do, 

The extent to which John Foster Dulles, 
as Secretary of State, kept policymaking un- 
der his indlyidual control is well known: 
besides, his attention was turned elsewhere- 
There has been no Secretary of State since 
Cordell Hull who has made a close study 
of Latin American affairs. Moreover, the 
choice of ambassadorships rests largely in 
the White House, not the Department of 
State. 

The Department knew perfectly well in the 
spring of 1957 that the Cuban situation des- 
perately required an experienced carecr dip- 
lomat, and the first choice was such a man 
H. Freeman Matthews. Unfortunately for 
the United States, and for Cuba, he felt 
obliged to turn down the transfer and, also 
unfortunately, the Republican National 
Committee wanted to reward a “good Re- 
publican” with an ambassadorship. 

So the post went to a man with no dip- 
lomatic experience and no knowledge of 
Cuba—Earl E. T. Smith. There is no doubt 
that the present distressing degree of resent- 
ment toward thet United States on the 
of Premier Fidel Castro and the Cuban peo- 
ple could haye been ayoided or greatly les- 
sened by expert diplomacy in Havana, 

This points to one of the obvious things 
that can be done to improve U.S. relations 
with Latin America. It is to choose ambas- 
sadors with more care and a greater sense of 
responsibility. > 

Another obvious limitation on the State 
Department, and hence on policy, is the di- 
vision of power in our system of government. 
The State Department knew that to impose 
import quotas on lead and zinc would cause 
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hardship and a general sense of bitterness 
and resentment in Mexico and Peru, and 
criticism everywhere in Latin America. 
However, it was powerless to overcome the 
Work of the strong mining lobbies in Wash- 

backed by the Senators and Repre- 
Sentatives from the mining States, 

Again taking the case of Cuba (although 
the feature in question applies to other 
countries), we see that the State Department 

not prevented the Pentagon from mak- 

ing crude blunders In Latin America. It 4s 

that the belated decision to put an em- 

on arms to President Fulgencio Batista 

in March, 1958, was a qualified triumph for 

State; However, the Department could not 

Induce the Pentagon to withdraw three 

American military missions from Cuba, with 

© result that they were there when Fidel 
s rebels took Havana. 

Moreover, the State Department could not 
Prevent high American military officers 
from decorating“and entertaining Cuban 
Generals hated by the Cuban people for 
their cruelty and corruption. 

Better liaison between the Pentagon and 
the State Department and a closer and more 
enlightened control from the White House 
Would obviate or reduce such blunders. 

e particular case of Cuba has been 
Much in our eyes—and in those of the whole 
here—thanks to the visit of Premier 
Castro, which is just ending. Cuba not only 
Supplies 40 percent of the sugar we con- 
sume, she is the repository of something like 
million worth of American investments. 
A glance at the map is enough to show the 
Strategic importance of the island. It lies 
stride all the sen and air approaches to the 
United States from the south. Our naval 
in Guantanamo Bay is the key base in 

the Caribbean aren. 

Fidel Castro himself is of great importance 
tous. ‘The masses of Latin America see him 
às the outstanding champion of the social 
Justice for which they are striving. As a 
friend of the United States he could be very 

Ipful; as an enemy he could be very harm- 

Taking Cuba as a whole, the same is 
in magnified form. Taking Latin 
America as a whole, one gets into a field 
comes close to deciding our national 
nce as a power greater than—or even 
Comparable to—the Soviet Union. 

The main complaints of the Latin Ameri- 
dnn lie in the field of economics and finance. 

ere are some basic differences of concept 
rae some exaggerated ideas on the part of 

tin Americans of what the United States 
can do. 

Although industrialization is taking place, 

Latin region has essentially an agrarian 
and mineral economy, Too many or the 
Countries are still overwhelmingly dependent 
on one commodity like coffee, sugar, copper 
OF tin. The fluctuntions in world prices of 

ties can bring.a temporary pros- 

Perity, as they did during the Korean war. 
ut since then prices have been weak, espe- 
* y in the past few years, and Latin 
erica, taken as a whole, is in economic 


* neighbors to the South, therefore, 
ve been asking us to help them to sta- 
a? commodity prices. They have also 
ked ter development loans from the US. 
Government to help them finance the pro- 
nus den of their natural resources and pub- 
utilities. They wanted a hemispheric 

1 instituttion that would make such 


The US. Treasury, driven by the rigid 
and of Secretary George M. Humphrey 
Bas later—until the shock of the Nixon ex- 

ence—of Secretary Robert B. Anderson, 
peas hear nothing of these measures, In 
saa they were dismissed with little patience 

81 some contempt. 
tat the Nixon trip, we have discovered 

We can try to help stabilize commodity 
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prices, as we are doing with coffee, lead, and 
zine, and that a development bank is, after 
all, feasible. One has Just been agreed upon 
with a capital of $950 million—40 percent to 
be furnished by the United States. 

The realization has been growing in 
Washington that inflexible financial ortho- 
doxy demands too much of an under-devel- 
oped Latin American country without 
enough experienced government officials, or 
managers and technicians in the industrial 
structure, or workers with a well-developed 
trade union movement and a philosophy of 
high productivity. Moreover, the political 
set-up is usually such that to demand strong 
measures of austerity would endanger or 
even destroy a government, 

What this means is that American eco- 
nomic policies must be better adapted to the 
realities of Latin-American life and politics, 
to their weaknesses and possibilities. There 
has been a lack of understanding which lies 
at the root of much that Is wrong with 
United States-Latin American relations. 

Very few of our Senators and still fewer 
of our Representatives have any interest in 
or knowledge of Latin-American affairs. 
President Eisenhower has no one on the 
White House staff who is a specialist in 
Latin America. If he had, he might have 
avoided such outstanding errors as deco- 
rating the Venezuelan dictator, General Mar- 
cos Péres Jiménez with the Order of Merit, 
and sending American Marines to Caribbean 
posts when he thought Vice President Nix- 
On’s life was endangered. 

Péron Jiménez, one of the most brutal and 
predatory dictators in Latin-American. his- 
tory, is a reminded of another great and bit- 
ter Latin-American complaint—U.S. fayor- 
itism toward dictators. 

The last two American Ambassadors in 
Cafacas, Fletcher Warren and Dempster Me- 
Intosh, were warm and publicly demonstra- 
tive friends of Pérez Jiménez and his Himm- 
ler-Hke police chief, Pedro Estrada, This 
fact undoubtedly contributed to the hostile 
reception that Mr. Nrson received, and he 
clearly indicated as much. 

When American friendliness to dictators 
loads to Latin-American (and North Ameri- 
can) complaints, State Department spokes- 
men, like Assistant Secretary of State Roy 
R. Rubottom, Jr., invariably counter by say- 
ing: “We are bound by the policy of non- 
intervention.” The argument is beside the 
point, because no Latin American wants the 
United States to intervene to overthrow a 
dictator or even to use economic sanctions 
against him, Latin Americans would be the 
first to complain. 

The error in policy is the unnecessary 
friendliness to dictators, That is why Mr. 
Nrxon made his famous recommendation of 
a handshake for dictators and an embrace 
for democrats, 

Moreover, to show favoritism to dictators 
is n form of intervention on their behalf. 
The power of the United States in the hem- 
isphere is such that whatever we do or do 
not do influences the internal affairs of each 
Latin American country. The choice, there- 
fore, is not between intervention and non- 
intervention but between objectionable and 
acceptable kinds of intervention. 

This is a problem in U.S, diplomatic rela- 
tions with Latin America that obviously has 
not yet been solved. Otherwise we would 
not have made the elementary mistake of 
favoring dictators at a time when an Irre- 
sistible wave of democracy was sweeping 
over the hemisphere. 

The problems are formidable and complex. 
Diplomacy, like politics, is an art, not a 
science, Every Latin American, for instance, 
stresses the fact that more understanding, 
sympathy and patience are required on the 
part of the United States. These qualities 
are in the realm of the spirit, not of dollars, 
goods or arms. The psychology, the charac- 
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ter and temperament, the traditions and cus- 
toms, the religlon in most cases, the whole 
attitude toward life and government are 
different from our equivalents. 

The efforts in every respect to improve 
relations between the United States and 
Latin America should be mutual. But we, 
being stronger, wealthier and one country, 
while it is weak, poor and divided into 20 
parts, have the greater opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities. We also have to adapt our 
policies more realistically to the basic fact 
that Latin America is of immense impor- 
tance to us, 


Statement of MacDonald Gallion, Attor- 
ney General of Alabama, Before the 
House Judiciary Committee on Civil 
Rights i 


EXTENSIÓN OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALADAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to insert in the Record a state- 
ment recently made by the Honorable 
MacDonald Gallion, attorney general of 
Alabama, before the House Judiciary 
Committee on Civil Rights. Attorney 
General Gallion, prior to his present of- 
fice, was chief assistant attorney general 
of the State of Alabama. He is a deep 
student of law and one who is dedicated 
to public srevice: 

STATEMENT OF MACDONALD GALLION, Arror= 
NEY GENERAL OF ALABAMA, BEFORE THE 
House JUDICIARY COMMITTEE on CIVIL 
RIGHTS 
Mr. Chairman, in making preparation to 

appear before this committee to testify on 
proposed civil rights bills and amendments 
to the present Civil Rights Act of 1957, I first 
requested that copies of these bills be for- 
warded me for study. I was frankly expect- 
ing to be the recipient of a mere handful of 
bills, assuming that the principal proponents 
of the bills would have first conferred among 
themselves as to the matters and things that 
they wished contained therein. Much to my 
amazement, I was supplied with a flood of 
bills introduced by quite a number of Con- 
gressmen, covering a wide variety of subject 
matter, and in many cases either duplicate 
in scope or basically the same with minor 
changes. 

While I am sure that many of the Mem- 
bers of Congress are sincere in the legisla- 
tion they advovate, I cannot help but feel, 
after reading a number of these bills, that 
there is a total lack of sincerity in many of 
them. The great majority of the bills have 
à preamble that has the suspicious tenor of 
a political speech directed toward the gùin- 
Ing of favor of minority groups in a particu- 
lar Member's bailiwick. 

In view of the large number of House bills 
presented, I do not intend to discuss in 
lengthy detail the contents of each of these 
so-called civil rights bills. Iwill make refer- 
ence to some of these bills and my associate, 
Mr. Willard Livingston, chief assistant attor- 
ney general of Alabama, will perhaps go into 
more detail. 

I wish to register strong opposition to all 
the bills inasmuch as I feel that they are all 
completely unnecessary and would constitute 
a further shocking encroachment of the cen- 
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tralization of Federal Government over State 
authority, and can only fan the flames of a 
situation that already exists. 

I appeared before a similar committee in 
1957 and expressed my concern, and, there- 
fore, my opposition to various bills that were 
then being drafted, the total result of which 
came out as the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 
My concern was well founded as events have 
proyen in my State. The previous har- 
monious relationship that existed between 
the colored and white races in my State has 
greatly deteriorated. The breach was be- 
ginning to widen at the time of the tragic 
school desegregation decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court in 1954, and this has con- 
tinuously widened with the persistent agita- 
tion of individuals and groups outside the 
South since that time to force integration 
upon the South. A definite barrier is being 
built up by the continuous pressure of the 
Federal Government to invade the sover- 
eignty of the State on matters that have 
been traditionally handleti at the local level. 
No longer is there proper communication 
between the two races, and a satisfactory 
working arrangement of mutual trust and 
respect, each for the other, has been replaced 
by suspicion and wariness. 

Alabama, as has many of her sister States 
of the South, until recently been one of the 
poorer States, and has been used as a whip- 
ping boy. During Reconstruction days, af- 
ter the War Between the States, the eco- 
nomic plight was most serious. Alabama 
and the other States of the South have had 
to literally pull themselyes up by thelr own 
bootstraps to the level of prosperity they now 
enjoy. The greatest reciplent of a higher 
standard of living in the South has been the 
Negro. Instead of being down-trodden and 
held back, as apparently pictured through- 
out the rest of the Nation, the gains of the 
Negro of the South in bettering himself have 
been nothing less than astonishing, The 
whites of the South have been the ones that 
have in the main footed the bill. 

I would be hopeful that each of you could 
understand with clarity the tremendous im- 
pact that has resulted from the school de- 
segregntion decision of 1954 and the ensuing 
trend of events in the racial fleld since this 
day. 

The State of Alabama has bled her poor 
economy in the past to eke out every avall- 
able penny to improve her situation in the 
educational field, and this improvement has 
been for her citizens, both Negro and white, 
Relying on the separate but equal doctrine 
which through the years had been the pre- 
valling law of the land, the people of Ala- 
bama invested hundreds and hundreds of 
millions of dollars in school buildings from 
one border of the State to the other. The 
State has in recent years been spending 
approximately one-third of its total tax in- 
come on education, and local communities 
haye supplemented this effort. It is true 
that there are many dilapidated and run- 
down Negro school buildings, but for each 
such school you find you will also find within 
a short radius of miles an equally dilapidated 
rundown white school bullding. On the 
other hand, we also have many fine school 
structures that we are proud of and this 
includes Negro schools as well as white 
schools. There are actually more white chil- 
dren going to schools in substandard school 
buildings than there are Negro children. 
Negro teachers are actually paid more on 
the average than white teachers. 

Today Alabama and other States of the 
South are faced with chaos in education. 
The people have demonstrated time after 
time that they simply will not have inte- 
gration in the public school systems forced 
down their throats. With racial tensions 
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increased because of the 1954 decision, ft 
is a tragic thing indeed that Federal pressure 
continues tn the form of such approaches at 
the Civil Rights Commission and the ever 
sterner so-called civil rights bills that are 
sponsored. 

If we,ever needed concerted action of all 
of our people working together at such a 
time in world history, it is at the present 
time. If ever we needed a harmonious rela- 
tionship of all the races, it is at the present 
time. If ever we needed a concentration 
of effort in the educational field to remain 
abreast of our common enemy, it is at the 
present time. However, it has appeared that 
while Russia was concentrating on a in- 
vasion of outer space our own Federal Goy- 
ernment was concentrating on the invasion 
of Central High School in Little Rock. The 
people of Alabama bittery resent the con- 
tinuous encroachment of the Federal Gov- 
ment on State’s affairs. They bitterly re- 
sent the sponsorship of the Civil Rights 
Commission and the various so-called civil 
rights bills, and view this action as not 
only punitive in nature but in direct conflict 
with the principles laid down by our Found- 
ing Fathers when this Nation first saw birth. 
They feel that is it contrary to the con- 
cepts of government—that concept of. gov- 
ernment recognizing the sovereignty of in- 
dividuals States—as first laid down by the 
Founding Fathers. 

The fear persists that in the creation of 
the Civil Rights Commission is the creation 
of a monster now directed at the South, that 
may well turn later to devour the East, West, 
and North also, 

It would appear to me to be wise that Con- 
gress take full cognizance of the recent de- 
nunciation pronounced by the chief justices 
of the entire United States gathered together 
at Los Angeles last fall wherein they èx- 
pressed their alarm for the trend of the deci- 
sions of the U.S. Supreme Court in its court 
interpretations that lean violently toward 
Federal centralization. This is no more than 
a protest against Federal encroachment in 
the field of the rights of the sovereign States. 
The same basic viewpoint was announced in 
scathing terms by the American Bar Associa- 
tion in convention at Chicago. The Ameri- 
can Bar Association, of course, is composed 
of thousands and thousands of outstanding 
lawyers from every section and part of the 
Nation. 

With these preliminary remarks, I voice 
my véry strongest opposition to all of these 
bills, 

H.R. 2538 extends the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission to January 2, 1961. 

H.R. 619 provides for a permanent Civil 
Rights Commission. 

To these and all other similar bills, I voice 
my opposition. For reasons hereinbefore 
enumerated, I state that these bills should 
be allowed to die a natural death. My posi- 
tion is that if thls committee is sincerely 
interested in bettering the race relations of 
the white and colored people in Alabama at 
the present time they would recommend that 
not only the Civil Rights Commission now 
formed be allowed to expire, but that they 
curtall any further activities in the State at 
all. 

II. R. 353, H.R. 914, and perhaps others ad- 
vocato antilynching legislation. If I hadn't 
read some of these bills I actually wouldn't 
believe some of the contents. HR. 353 
heads section 4 with the caption “Right To 
Be Free of Lynching.” Now, stop and think 
for just a moment of that caption. The 
“Right To Be Free of Lynching"—doesn’t the 
caption itself reveal profound thinking ulti- 
mately leading to a revolutionary discovery 
in the field of human rights? So much has 
been sald of the “unenlightened South“ that 
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I had assumed that other sections of our Na- 
tion are enlightened, at least to some basic 
degree. If the tragedy of ignorance wasn't 
woven into such a bill as this, any serious 
discussion would assume the proportions of 
a comic opera. 

We haven't had a lynching in Alabama to 
the best of my knowledge in more than 20 
years. If an isolated instance has 
it has escaped my attention. Do the pro- 
ponents of such a bill actually believe that 
we have daily or weekly lynchings as a matter 
of routine? I'm beginning to wonder just 
who needs enlightenment. Of course, we 
have State statutes making it a criminal 
offense to participate in or commit an act of 
lynching, and the penalties are more severe 
than that provided here. Section 6 of H.R. 
353 says if you ald in or commit an act of 
lynching you can be fined $1,000 or impris- 
oned for a year, or both; provided, however— 
and this is a gem—if the lynching results in 
serious physical or mental injury the punish- 
ment might be as much as $10,000 and 20 
years imprisonment. Now can you imagine a 
lynching that didn't result in serious physi- 
eal or mental injury? It taxes my imagina- 
tion to visualize otherwise. 

Of course, we are against lynching, and T 
certainly would feel that I would be derelict 
in my duty as attorney general not to vigor- 
ously prosecute any such offenses if they 
should occur. However, we do say to Con- 
gress not to invade upon our State police 
powers and confine yourselves, if you please. 
to fields of legislation properly belonging to 

ou. 
4 If I was surprised at the lack of enlight- 
enment outside the South regarding the 
antilynching bills, imagine my astonishment 
to see this in title V of H.R. 619: 

“Whoever holds or kidnaps or carries away 
any other person, or attempts to hold, kid- 
nap, or carry away any other person, with 
the intent that such other person be held in 
or sold into involuntary servitude, or held as 
a slave: or 

“Whoever entices, persuades, or induces, 
or attempts to entice, persuade, or induce, 
any other person to go on board any vessel 
or other means of transportation or to any 
other place within or beyond the United 
States with the intent that he be made a 
slave or held in involuntary servitude, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both.“ 

Now, does a Congress of these United States 
in the year 1959 actually thing it necessary 
to pass legislation preventing slave traffic in 
the South today and the calling to a halt of 
slave running vessels to the coast of Africa? 
Gentlemen, I simply will pass on from here 
without further comment, 

H.R. 617 relates to public accommodations, 
entertainment, and the like. The substance 
of it is to integrate or be punished up to 
$1,000 fine and go to jail for a year, and this 
is made a felony. For such an offense to 
stamp a person as a felon is abhorrent. 

The so-called Civil Rights Act of 1959. , 

H.R. 430, H.R. 913, H.R. 3212, H.R. 461, and 
H.R. 3147 are all substantially the same. 
HR. 300 and H.R. 2786 are also substan- 
tially the same except that they upped the 
amount of money to be wasted. The one 
thing the Congressmen do have in common 
is that they all condescend to have their 
particular bill credited to them as the Civil 
Rights Act of 1959. 

Following preambles that shame the pre- 
ambles of the Articles of Confederation, the 
Constitution of the United States, and the 
verbiage of the Magna Carta all thrown to- 
gether, title II provides in each instance for 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to render technical assistance to I 
governmental units from States all the way 
down to school districts to enter into com- 
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Pllance with the Supreme Court desegrega- 
tion decision. 

The Secretary will distribute information, 
make. surveys, meet with various officials in 
discussion groups, set up advisory councils, 
4nd report frequently to Congress. Just how 
One man was going to do all this worried me 
At first until I came to section 202 where I 
found out he can employ an untold number 
Of specialists Who can mill all about the 
South doing this for him. Perhaps to keep 
the traffic clear they in turn can have pri- 
vate individuals or groups meet them at 
Biven places and these people in turn will 

ve their expenses paid for getting to talk 
to each other. 

Then we come to title IIT, and here I will 
get most serious for here we come to a most 
Solemn and diabolical offer. For imple- 
Menting integration in any governmental 
Unit that unit will become qualified for 
grants of money. How despicable is such 
An offer, It is no more than s bribe to pur- 

tor cold cash the principles and con- 
Victions of an honorable section of our 
Nation, This is repugnant to good con- 
Science and our past American standards. It 

& force bill that would bring tears to the 
eyes of George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
don, and all of our Founding Fathers were 
they here to witness it. No, gentlemen, cer- 
tainly our honored Congress of the United 
States of America would not stoop so low. 
Certainly, Members of Congress from all sec- 
tions of our Nation will join hands to defea 
the substance of these bills, r 

Time does not permit me to elaborate on 
Other proposals offered. I do want to con- 
clude by saying this: 

e is no real reason for the Civil 
Rights Commission to exist or for any such 
acts to be passed. I opposed the Civil Rights 

of 1957 and my reasons for doing 80 

ive been justified. Apparently first aimed 
at securing voting rights for the Negroes of 
the South, the results have not been forth- 
because the results were not there 
initially to obtain. The propaganda swal- 
lowed just simply did not prove true. Of 

We may have isolated Instances of 
improper voter registration denials, and this 
ls for both white and Negro, but generally 
Speaking, you will find applicants in Ala- 

allowed the voting franchise when 
properly qualified. 

The Birmingham News, a respectable news 

a, just recently conducted a thorough 
tewide survey and found this without 
Question to be true, Negro voter registra- 
in Alabama, as well as economic and 
educational advances, has been astounding, 

è great majority of the Negro masses 
realize this. It is only the handful of agita- 

that you apparently listen to. Today 
number of Negro registered voters ib esti- 
Mated at sixty to seventy thousand, an 
* increase, especially in the last few 


We have adequate laws in this ficld and 
ey are fairly administered. Do you think 
We are all out in our opposition to the Fed- 
5 sult in the Macon County “case solely 
Sause 20 Negro complainants are involved? 
ð at do 20 voters amount to in a mass of 
000 voters, as far as we are concerned? 
8 No, gentlemen, ours is the cause or States 
Pe pobre Ours is the fight to maintain con- 
con ttonal government; to maintain tha? 
ne of government that recognizes the 
vereign rights of the States as was origi- 
y contemplated by our Founding 
renee to maintain that concept of govern- 
2 ut that recognizes a separation of powers 
nd jurisdictions between the Federal Gov- 
mt and each individual State. It is 
Natt that has made this Nation the greatest 
Le ‘On ever to rise on the face of the carth. 
t Us not destroy this. 


Victor Herbert Centennial 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
ironic, is it not, for me, a legislator, to 
rise in praise of a maker of songs? For, 
has it not been said, Let me make the 
songs of a nation, and I care not who 
makes its laws?” Moreover, if I had any 
spirit I should be up before you singing 
the songs of Victor Herbert rather than 
using the flatness of prose to talk about 
him, But I do remember how many 
hours I spent playing his songs on the 
piano and the violin. The gay and sen- 
timental songs, the marching songs, the 
heart lifting to the melodies and the 
rhythms. For, surely, he was, and is, a 
beloved composer. When I think of all 
the Victor Herbert melodies we played 
and sang at home, I grow nostalgic. I 
tell my grandchildren that they are mis- 
sing a good bet in not knowing the songs 
of Mr. Herbert, cellist, conductor, com- 
poser. For, it seems to me, and I hope I 
am sadly mistaken, that the younger 
fenerations, not knowing him, are a bit 
prone to condescend toward his music; 
are more apt to dismiss the songs we 
loved as sentimental effusions. But I 
maintain that they are the losers. 

The younger generation has been so 
busy educating us that it is time we 
turned the tables and educated them. I 
propose that the theater, television, and 
radio combine in one huge conspiracy to 
bring them the music of Victor Herbert. 
Once again, we would hear a lot of 
“Toys,” from Babes in Toyland"; Kiss 
Me Again,” from Mademoiselle 
Modiste“; “Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life”; 
“Im Falling in Love With Someone,” 
from “Naughty Marietta”; “Gypsy Love 
Song.“ from the “Fortune Teller”; 
“Moonbeams,” from “The Red Mill"; 
“Sweethearts,” from “Sweethearts.” 
And that is at least one small contribu- 
tion we could make to bring a spot of joy 
to this world of atom bombs and every- 
day crises, There are few enough as is. 

Herbert's music is universal. It needs 
no interpreter. Herbert illustrates what 
Confucius said so many years ago. 

Music produces a kind of pleasure which 
human nature cannot do without, 


It is music like Herbert’s that washes 
away the dust of everyday life. He re- 
calls a compelling statement of Disraeli: 

Music is miraculous. A blast from a 
trumpet and millions of soldiers rush for- 
ward to die. A peal of the organ and un- 
counted nations sink down to pray. 


3 

Let us remind these know-it-all 
youngsters that Mr. Herbert was an ac- 
complished musician, a cellist of the 
highest rank, who played with the 
Metropolitan Opera; that he was the 
most famed conductor of his day of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony. That, born in 
Dublin, he had the joyous flair of the 
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Irish; educated in Germany, he had the 
meticulous workmanship of the Ger- 
mans; and living in America, he had the 
largeness of heart, the generosity, and 
the friendliness of the Americans. With 
these traits he made good music, fresh 
music, music to be loved, and music to 
be sung. That we here tonight pay trib- 
ute to Victor Herbert is no small wonder. 
There is no mind too sophisticated nor 
heart too simple that cannot embrace 
him. Perhaps this evening can initiate 
a national revival of Victor Herbert's 
music. For my grandchildren’s sake, I 
hope so. 


Members of Congress and Their Families 
Will Visit New York City May 22, 23, 
and 24 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27,1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
annual congressional tour of New York 
City on May 22, 23, and 24 for Members 
of Congress and their families has been 
perfected. The tour includes an evening 


in Chinatown, a visit to the United Na- 


tions, New York Stock Exchange, city 
hall, Empire State Building, Broadway 
theaters, a visit to the French trans- 
atlantic liner, steamship Flandre, New 
York's planetarium, as well as several 
prominent restaurants in the New York 
area, 

A copy of the official announcement 
which recently was sent to Members of 
both branches of Congress is as follows: 


ALL EXPENSE 3-Day CONGRESSIONAL TOUR, 
May 22, 23, 24, $39.50; CHILDREN 6-12, 
$34.50 


— 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


Friday, May 22, 9:45 am., daylight time, 
party will leave Washington via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; luncheon in dining car; 1:45 
p-m, arrive Penn Station; motor coach will 
take party direct to stock exchange to ob- 
serye trading on the floor and look over ex- 
hibits; 4 p.m., leave stock exchange for visit 
to United Nations tour and welcome by Am- 
bassador Lodge; 6 p-n, leave U.N. by motor 
coach for Paramount Hotel; 7 p.m., leave 
hotel for reception and dinner at the Town 
and Country Club. 

Saturday, May 23, 8:30 a.m., motor coach 
will leave for breakfast and visit to Empire 
State Building; 10:30 am., leave Empire 
State Bullding for city hall for offictal re- 
ception by Mayor Wagner; 11:30 a.m., leave 
ċity hall by motor coach to Chinatown for 
reception and luncheon after which we will 
return to hotel; 6:30 p.m., leave hotel by 
motor coach for reception and dinner at 
Oscar's Delmonico’s and back to hotel at 
10:30 p.m. 

Sunday, May 24, 9:30 am., motor coach 
to pier 88, to board steamship Fiandre for 
reception, breakfast, and inspection of ship; 
12:30 pm., motor coach back to hotel for re- 
ception and luncheon; 3 p.m., leave hotel for 
visit to the American Museum-Hayden 
Planetarium for sky show “Unseen Worlds"; 
motor coach wili return us direct to Penn 
Station; 5:20 p.m., daylight time, our train 
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will leave for Washington. Members will 
meet at Penn Station, west gate, track 13, at 
least 10 minutes before departure time. 
Dinner will be served in dining car enroute 
home. 

Make your reservations today. Dial Ex- 
tension 4576, room 1104, House Office Bulld- 
ing. 


Appropriation for National Board for 
Promotion of Rifle Practice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Friday, April 24, 1959, an outstand- 
ing constituent of my district, Mr. Irvine 
C. Porter, president of the National Rifle 
Association of America and a member of 
the National Board for Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, appeared before the Depart- 
ment of Defense Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations in behalf 
of the appropriation of $300,000 to the 
National Board for Promotion of Rifle 
Practice for fiscal year 1960. Because 
of the thoughtful and informative nature 
of Mr. Porter's statement, Iam happy to 
insert same herewith in the Recorp. The 
Members of Congress are urged to give 
the statement their close and careful 
study and attention: 

STATEMENT or Mu. Inv C, PORTER BEFORE 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D.C., APRIL 24, 
1959 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

mittee, my name is Irvine C. Porter. I ap- 

pear today as the president of the National 

Rifle Association of America, which, as its 

executive director, Mr. Louis Lucas has just 

stated Is composed of more than 300,000 in- 
dividual members and almost 9,000 affiliated 

membership groups. I, also, appear as a 

civilian member of the National Board for 

Promotion of Rifle Practice, representing the 

country at large, this being the Board whose 

appropriation is being considered by your 
committee today. 

Please accept my thanks and appreciation 
for affording both Mr, Lucas and myself an 
opportunity to appear before your commit- 
tee in support of this Board's appropriation, 
which is in the sum of 8300,000, as recom- 
mended by the President in his budget for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, under 
the titie, “National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice, Army.” I have been privi- 
leged to appear before this subcommittee and 
similar subcommittees in the Senate in sup- 
port of this Board and its appropriation on 
_ & number of occasions in the past, and I have 

come to Washington, again, from Birming- 
ham, Ala., where I pfactice law, specifically 
for the purpose of urging this committee to 
fully support and approve that portion of 
the budget for the Defense Department for 
fiscal year 1960 which relates to, and sup- 
ports, the activities of this Board. 

I am informed that this committee has 
previously been furnished a very detailed 
statement of the activities of the Board dur- 
ing the last year by its executive officer, 
Col, Hugh W. Stevenson, who also fills the 
the position of Director of Civilian Mark- 
manship, Department of the Army. This 
statement covered in detail the number of 
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rifle clubs and schools enrolled under the 
Board's program; the number of individual's 
involved; the attendances at the various 
smallarms firing schools conducted by the 
Board; the number of civilian teams at- 
tending the national competitions from the 
respective States and Territorics, and the 
ammunition requirements of this program. 
I will not attempt to go into detail con- 
cerning those figures and statistics, but I 
do desire to suggest that a careful analysis 
of them justifies the conciusion that there 
has been s steady and healthy growth of 
the activities supported by the National 
Board during the last several years, and Is, 
again, definitely expected and forecasted for 
fiscal year 1960. 

Participation of civilians in this program 
is definitely on the increase, and as I have 
heretofore suggested to this committee, is 
directly related to the fact that Congress 
has seen fit to provide travel funds for State 
civilian teams, both rifle and pistol, to at- 
tend the national training schools set up at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, and has furnished suf- 
ficient ammunition to meet the growing 
needs and demands of Board-spomsored ac- 
tivities throughout the country. 

I cannot urge you too strongly to approve 
this budgetary amount of $300,000, as recom- 
mended by the President in his budget for 
the support of the National Board during 
fiscal year 1960, in its entirety. I especially 
urge that you continue to approve the man- 
ner of handling the ammunition require- 
ments of the Board by authorizing the 
Secretary of Defense,- under General Pro- 
vision 630 of the President's budget, during 
fiscal year 1960, to transfer from agencies of 
the Department of Defense to the Board 
ammunition from stock, or which has been 
procured for that purpose tn such amounts 
as the Secretary may determine upon the 
requisition of the National Board and with- 
out the necessity for reimbursement. In my 
opinion, this is the most important single 
requirement of this Board. There are 
thousands of range facilities available 
throughout the United States, and hundreds 
of thousands of weapons which might be 
otherwise available for use by interested 
civilians, but without a sufficient quantity 
of ammunition, both .22 caliber and 30 
caliber, being made available, it is impos- 
sible for this Board to fulfil! its primary 
function of promoting markmanship train- 
ing among able-bodied citizens of this coun- 
try who might hereafter be called upon in 
the adequate and proper defense of it. 

While the Board's program of activities are 
and have been expanding at the rate of ap- 
proximately 15 percent per year, it is still 
my feeling, not only as president of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, but, also, as a ci- 
vilian member of this Board, that the Board's 
program is not as extensive as it should be 
for the best interest of this country. It is 
my opinipn that it would be highly desirable 
and in the best interest of the proper defense 
of this country that every person now or 
hereafter eligible for military service should 
have a reasonable and adequate opportunity 
to fully famillarize himself with and become 
accustomed to the use of the basic weapon 
of the Armed Forces of this country, the 
rifle, under proper supervision and compe- 
tent guidance, The National Board for Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice is the agency which 
Congress created for this purpose, and I am 
certain that the gentlemen of this commit- 


tee are reasonably familiar with that fact. 1 


am certain, also, that there will not be a 
time in the foreseeable future when the 
necessity for the use of the rifle as a basic 
weapon in the defense of our country will 
not be of paramount importance. I quote 
Maj. Gen. J. H. Hinrichs, Chief of Ordnance, 
on this point. He sald in an article pub- 
Ushed in the May-June 1957 Issue of Ord- 
nance, page 961, that: 
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“Eyen in an atomle war in which the Army 
could employ a wide spectrum of nuclear 
weapons, I can visualize many tactical situa- 
tions in which an atomic blast would not 
satisfy the requirement; for example, de- 
stroying or capturing an enemy platoon. 
Bringing down an atomic blast on such & 
target would be like cracking nuts with a 
Piledriver. In any case, there would be 
many occasions around the periphery of an 
atomic blast, and in other operations like 
exploiting breakthroughs and mopping up. 
in which small arms would be absolutely 
vital. I can visualize no war in which our 
soldiers will not need a personal weapon for 
attack or defense. 

“In the widely dispersed units that will be 
necessitated by the threat of atomics, it will 
be mightly lonely out thar without Old Betsy 
resting in the crook of your arm.” 

While we have before us today the main 
issue of the approval of the $300,000 appro- 
priation for the support of the National 
Board for fiscal year 1960, I should like to 
pass on to the members of the committee 
the thought that not only myself but many 
of my colleagues on this Board, particularly 
those who are civilians, feel that Congress 
could well afford to expand the activities of 
‘this Board many times, and that such an 
expansion could be accomplished in an or- 
derly fashion without any waste of Govern- 
ment funds and at a very low per capita 
cost, We fcel that such an expansion would 
be in the best interest of the proper defense 
6f this country and that the results would 
be apparent in the vigorous undergirding of 
the character of our people, Furthermore, 
we are convinced that there is a tremendous 
interest in the activities of this Board in 
the preinduction age group (which has 
Jumped from about 40,000 participants in 
1949 to over 132,000 participants as of the 
first of this year in the activities of the 
National Board, alone) which is not being 
met at all throughout the country. I feel 
confident in saying that, if this committee 
and that of the Senate were to so direct and 
provide the necessary budgetary support, 
the figure which I have last mentioned of 
132,000 preinduction youngsters could be 
increaséd almost tenfold in 3 or 4 years. 

With reference to the funds provided in 
this budget for civilian team travel for fiscal 
year 1960, there has been provided the sum 
of $56,000, which compares favorably with 
the sum of $57,000 in the budget for fiscal 
year 1959. In the year prior to 1959 only 
the approximate sum of $25,000 for this pur- 
pose was provided. This increase last year 
caused the total number of teams, both rifie 
and pistol, attending the national training 
schools set up by the Board at Camp Perry. 
to jump from 174 to a total of 229. As both 
Colonel Stevenson and Mr. Lucas have in- 
dicated, these teams constitute a vital source 
of competent instructors for the expanding 
of the Board's program throughout the 
country, Looking ahead, I believe that it 
can be safely said that, should this com- 
mittee provide the funds, this aspect of the 
Board's program could be increased in rapid 
order in the same that took place 
between the budget years 1958 and 1959. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that I 
wish to thank the chairman of this com- 
mittee and those members present for per- 
mitting me to attend this hearing and for 
the patient attention given during this 
presentation, I wish to state further that if 
there are any questions which any member 
of this committee desires to haye answered, 
both Mr. Lucas and I are ready now to un- 
dertake to answer or discuss them to your 
satisfaction, If we do not now know, Or 
have, the necessary information or answer, 
we will endeavor to get it and furnish it to 
the committee ns part of the record of this 
hearing. 
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The Big Dilemma: Conscience or Votes 
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HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 27,1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a most in- 
teresting and thought-provoking article 
entitled The Big Dilemma: Conscience 
or Votes.” The article was written by 
former Senator William Benton, who, 
in my opinion, is one of the most able 
and courageous men to sit in the Senate 
during the last 25 years. His article, 
Which was published in the New York 

es magazine section of yesterday, 
with the whole philosophical 
Problem which faces every politician— 
Namely, whether he ever has a right to 
Compromise his conscience by compro- 
Mising what he knows is a matter of 
principle. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Bic Demma: CONSCIENCE OR VOTES 
(By William Benton) 


Should a legislator compromise his prin- 
Ciples in order to be a successful politician? 
far should he go in order to be elected? 
it enough to be right most of the time, 
t to yield, on occasion, to the predilections 
or even the prejudices of his constituents? 
1 y people have asked me about the di- 
emma implicit in these questions which has 
ed students of politics since repre- 
sentative government began. But, para- 
cally, I have found that legislators 
lyes are much less puzzled—and not 
ause they are morally insensitive. The 
Problems they actually confront, either as 
Candidates or as lawmakers, are rarely black- 
and-white issues of conscience. Almost al- 
ys they are questions of prudence and 
judgment—the height of a tariff or a subsidy, 
he size of a budget item, or, more particu- 
larly, the best tactics for advancing a par- 
CUlar cause in the face of opposition from 
Colleagues or fram constituents at home. 
nevertheless, the classic dilemma has a 
resid relevance. Issues of civil and human 
2 ghts—for example, segregation—tend to 
all in the category of conscience, and these 
are critically important today. We had a 
tic example last November in the 
Write-in, paste-in blitz that unseated Rep- 
resentative Brooks Hayes in the Little Rock 
‘z trict because his record, his campaign 
Nd his conscience had classified him as-a 
erate on race issues. 
It has been said that I was myself de- 
dated in 1952 on an issue of conscience 
use I had insisted on denouncing Sen- 
aio McCarthy and on demanding his expul- 
Onis from the Senate. The parallel is valid 
to y in that I was willing, on principle, 
Neen publicly a position that seemed po- 
8 dangerous at the time. As it turned 
„T lost because 1952 was an Eisenhower 
a not on the McCarthy issue, and I ran 
ahead of the national ticket. 
oe the corridors of the Capitol in Washing- 
n one hears it said occasionally that if a 
ti ngressman votes right 95 percent of the 
d that is, in accordance with his own 
on p nasment-—ne can afford to be “wrong” 
Percent of his votes—that is, against 
to en Judgment or conscience—in seeking 
N some particular end, including his 
ection. (He is supposed to console him- 
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self that his defeated opponent would doubt- 
less have done worse.) The same formula 
has been said to apply to a campaign in 
which the candidate is forced to take con- 


' troversial stands. 


Is this attitude justifiable? 
wrong votes be defended? 

I invited some of my former colleagues 
to share in this discussion. They tend to 
focus on the question, Should a legislator, 
once elected, compromise as a matter of 
practical politics in order to push necessary 
legislation through? They see this as closely 
intertwined with the question, Should a 
legislator compromise his principles in order 
to be elected? 

None of these colleagues will openly admit 
that a principle should ever be abandoned, 
under any circumstances. Almost all would 
agree with the formulation of Prof. T. V. 
Smith, the philosopher-polttician, who 
wrote: “A politician is a man who can com- 
promise an issue without compromising 
himself, and who can In a pinch give an 
issue away without himself away.“ 

Two thoughtful Republicans who have 
just retired—yoluntarily—aiter distinguish- 
ed careers in Congress come to different 
conclusions about the issue of conscience 
and compromise as applied to segregation. 
I have worked intimately with both. They 
are men of high principle. Senator Ralph 
Flanders of Vermont, who seemingly does 
not want to see Governor Faubus in the 
Senate, writes me: 

“There is a saying to the effect that a 
Senator's first duty is to get reelected.’ This 
sounds a bit cynical, but there is a real 
vein of truth in it. 

“Tf I were a southern Senator and were 
facing the Little Rock situation, I would be 
strongly moved to avoid the extreme segre- 
gationist position, but would also avoid 
crusading for antisegregation. I would join 
the moderates so far as seemed safe and hope 
for reelection, knowing that ff I were de- 
feated in the primaries my place would be 
taken by a rabid segregationist.” 

Representative John Vorys, of Ohio, who 
wns the intellectual leader of the Republican 
minority interested in foreign policy in the 
House, says: 

“I am extremely cautious about calling 
political decisions moral issues. On the 
other hand, I think that Congressmen and 
Senators are expendable rather than indis- 
pensable, and no Congressman or Senator 
should cast a vote he knows is wrong in order 
to be reelected. It makes no difference 
whether the wrongness is on a moral, legal, 
economic, or other issue. 

“As Edmund Burke said: “Your representa- 
tive owes you, not his industry only, but his 
judgment; and he betrays instead of serving 
you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion." 

“Taking the example you mention, I think 
that if a southern Senator is opposed morally 
to segregation he should vote his convictions 
and take his medicine. For one thing, he 
might be surprised to find how many people 
admire that kind of courage.” 

Two of my correspondents cited the vote 
on the 1957 civil rights bill and reached op- 
posite conclusions. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
of Oregon, never one to shirk an unpopular 
cause and one of the most courageous men 
in the history of the Senate, argues that the 
politician’s dilemma can usually be resolved 
if he works hard enough at informing his 
constituents. He writes: 

“Too often and too readily politicians— 
when they vote against something they 
know is in the public interest—fall back 
upon the excuse that ‘I know it Js right, but 
people don't understand it.’ 

“What these politicians don't understand 
themselves is that it is part of their function 
in representative government to get the facts 
across to the people so they will understand, 
Instead, they become panhandlers for votes. 
We have many in public life whe are afraid 
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or unwilling to be defeated. Winning is 
their only goal, not true public service.” 

Senator Morse is certain he could not have 
been reelected to the Senate in 1956, in the 
face of the Eisenhower landslide, if public 
opinion, which had opposed some of his yotes 
when he cast them, had not later swung over 
to his view. 

Having battled for civil rights throughout 
his career, he was nevertheless the only Sen- 
ator outside the South who voted against 
the 1957 civil rights bill. Here is an ex- 
ample of his individuality and his spirit. He 


says: 

“Of course, I recognize the need for com- 
promise in legislation. But the civil rights 
bill of 1957 was passed because Members of 
Congress wanted to be on record as having 
voted for something with that title; their 
bill actually compromised the civil rights 
guarantee of the 14th amendment. I do not 
accept the view that such a compromise of 
principle is eyer justified. When a principle 
is compromised it is destroyed and all that 
is left is a statement of expediency. 

But. says the doubter, ‘when does the 
legislator know when he is dealing with a 
matter of principle?’ The answer is that 
his brains and conscience always tell him 
so, and he always knows when he has com- 
promised a principle.” > 

Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New 
Mexico, one of the most able, experienced 
and humble men in public life, reached a 
different conclusion about the same meas- 
sure: 

“The House had passed a civil rights bill. 
It came to the Senate. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee was bypassed and the bill came at 
once to the Senate floor. Same Senators 
were determined to try to pass a civil rights 
bill with the strongest possible language and 
the most drastic provisions, They could 
have adopted all their amendments, perhaps, 
but could never have passed the bill * * *, 

“I became disturbed at the situation be- 
cause I wanted a civil rights bill passed. 
* + © I talked it over with Senator Lynpon 
Jonson and out of our conference came 
my approach to Senator GEORGE AIKEN, of 
Vermont, whom I greatly admire. We de- 
veloped an amendment and were subse- 
quently joined in it by a third cosponsor, 
Senator Francis Casr, of South Dakota. 
That amendment to section III was not 
pleasing to those who preferred defeat of the 
bill to any compromise, but it was adopted 
by the Senate and paved the way for adop- 
tion of another amendment previously of- 
fered by Senator O’Manoney and others. 
When the amending process was finished the 
southerners realized they could not success- 
fully filibuster against the revised bill * * . 

“Maybe the civil rights bill was not every- 
thing it ought to be; maybe it will need to 
be amended in view of Little Rock and other 
spots. That will, however, come easier be- 
cause of abuses which followed the passage 
of civil rights legislation by the 85th Con- 
gress and will be much easier than would 
have been the case had the no-compromise 
faction had its way and no bill resulted.” 

Senator JOHNSON of Texas, widely admired 
as majority leader of the Senate, writes me: 

“The real issue is not whether a man 
should compromise—because I do not be- 
Heve in compromising a principle—but 
whether he should insist on asserting his 
position aggressively on every single issue 
that comes along. 

“Everybody is fond of quoting Clause- 
witz’ dictum, ‘War is politics carried on by 
other means’. The reverse is also true that 
politics is war carried on by other means. 
When it is viewed in that perspective the 
answer becomes somewhat more readily 
apparent. It would be ridiculous to say 
that a captain of infantry out on a scouting 
expedition should charge into a regiment 
that he meets unexpectedly. 
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“Nobody would expect him to do so, In 
fact, he would be court-martialed if he did 
anything other than the sensible thing, 
which is to fall back to the main body of 
troops and gather his forces so he can be 
ready for action when action is feasible. 

“The captain of infantry has not com- 
promised his position because he re- 
fused to sacrifice hls men or his followers 
by fighting under impossible circumstances. 
Similarly, I do not think that the political 
leader should be accused of compromising 
his position because he too refused to fight 
on impossible terrain. It is essential for a 
political leader to be able to pick the ter- 
Tain and the time upon which he will give 
battle.” f 

Representative Jonn W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, majority leader of the House 
of Representatives, whose job requires him 
to steer legislation through the House, 
seems to agree with Senator JOHNSON. He 
writes: 

“As between partial progress and no prog- 
Tess, it seems to me that the constructive 
mind takes the road of progress. 

“I never place myself mentally in the po- 
eition of compromising principle and con- 
science. But there are times when I might 
harmonize differences in order to make prog- 
ress, or maintain unity, and then start the 
journey from there. 

“The extent of ‘compromise’ or ‘harmont- 
zation’ depends upon the circumstances of 
each case, the atmosphore, the strength of 
the opposition, as well as the support for a 
measure, and other factors. But sometimes 
there can be no ‘compromise’ or ‘harmoniza- 
tion,” such as the extension of the Selective 
Service Act in 1941, 3 months before Pearl 
Harbor.” 

Senator Joun F, Kesnrnr’s book, “Profiles 
in Courage,” written in 1955, consists of case 
studies of politicnl courage in the Senate 
going back to 1803. He finds that it some- 
times takes courage to compromise. He 
writes in his book: 

“We shall need compromises in the days 
ahead. to be sure. But these will, or should 
be, compromises of issues, not of principles. 
We can resolve the clash of interests with- 
out conceding our idenis * * *, Compro- 
mise need not mean cowardice, Indeed, it 
is frequently the compromisers and con- 
ciliators who are faced with the severest 
tests of political courage as they oppose the 
extremist views of their constituents. It 
was because Daniel Webster conscientiously 
favored compromise in 1850 that he earned 
a condemnation unsurpassed in the annals 
of political history.” 3 

Senator KNNrDr now writes me: 

“I think even more now than I did in 
1955 that the politician faces this dilemma 
more than the member of any other profes- 
sional or occupational group. Others face 
different moral choices perhaps, wondering 
when a compromise is one of accommodation 
or one of principle—but no one else has to 
do it in such a glare of publicity, or in such 
an irretrievable manner, on a permanent 
record, and with only the answer of an ‘aye’ 
or nay to choose between.” 

This last point is of high importance. 
There are no footnotes in the voting record; 
each vote is the monosyllable aye“ or 
“nay.” The business executive seldom 
faces such dilemmas. His mistakes tend to 
be buried in the overall record of profit and 
loss—or at least they can be explained in 
his annual report. 

In my opinion, these statements by Sena- 
tors and Congressmen (and others like them 
I have not quoted) deserve the highest re- 
spect, even from those who may disagree. 

Further, my own experience as a legis- 
lator persuades me that Congressmen are 
Tully justified in intermingling the question 
of campaign policies and tactics with the 
question of legislative policies and tactics. 
These two are inseparable. The great ma- 
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jority of legislators who are elected In a 
given year in the United States—Fcderal, 
State, and local—have been reelected. From 
the moment they were first sworn in as leg- 
islators they were running for reelection and 
this is seldom out of their thoughts. Each 
must run on his legislative record; he knows 
his next opponent will scrutinize that record 
with a magnifying glass. 

Finally, the issues that actually confront 
a legislator are rarely simple. When a ma- 
jor bill reaches the floor it is a long, complex 
document. If a Congressman or Senator dis- 
agrees with some aspect of it, he may seek to 
amend that aspect from the floor—but it is 
usually an exercise in futility. Generally he 
must cast his “aye” or “nay” on its net 
value. 

In my Judgment it is often impossible for 
a legislator clearly to separate considera- 
tions of prudence from moral principles. In- 
deed, he must frequently fall back on pru- 
dence if he is to advance his moral prin- 
ciples. 

One of America's greatest social thinkers, 
the late Prof. Robert Redfield, discussing 
progress toward race equality, pointed out 
that a right and moral action may in some 
circumstances defeat or postpone the social 
end it is intended to serye. 

Abraham Lincoln never doubted that 
slavery was wrong. Yet in December 1860, 
a month after his election as President, he 
offered to guarantee to the Southern States, 
in perpetuity, thelr right to a slave system, 
providing they agreed there should be no ex- 
tension of slavery In the territorics. Lin- 
coln hoped that this offer might avert civil 
war; and undoubtedly he hoped also that the 
slave system would in time dissolve and dis- 
appear. 

The danger in the argument for prudence 
is that, for those of us who are less than 
Lincolns, it can be an excuse for weakness. 
Like most other men, politicians too often 
underestimate the long-range values of 
boldness and stubbornness in defense of an 
ideal. Gandhi can be an example as well as 
Lincoln. Gandhi won because he was bold 
and stubborn and preferred jail to com- 
promise. 

I am so impressed with this danger that 
I cannot personally agree with any argu- 
ment to the effect that a legislator need be 
morally right only 95 percent of the time— 
and can thus give away the other 5 percent 
even if it involves an affront to his con- 
science. 

Ultimately, each Member of Congress 
must make his own decision each time a 
matter of principle arises—to compromise 
or not to compromise, to stand fast or to 
yield ground in the belicf that his action will 
heip achieve the desired final goal. His bur- 
den is that he must make the decision 
again and again and again—and not just 
once in a moment of emotional intensity— 
for there may be some 200 aye or no roll- 
call votes each year plus hundreds of votes 
in committee or elsewhere, any one of which 
may involve a moral cholce. 

A whole nation will be watching. But 
for each Member of Congress the decisions, 
whatever they may be, must be taken in 
the solitude of heart and mind and con- 
science. 
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Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill on behalf of the brig- 
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antine Yankee which will, I believe, do 
much to keep alive for American boys 
and girls the seafaring tradition of New 
England—and especially of the salt-of- 
the earth section I am proud to repre- 
sent—an area that includes Cape Cod, 
the islands of Nantucket and Martha's 
Vineyard, and the famous onetime 
whaling town of New Bedford. 

In recent years, training youthful 
mariners in sailing and seamanship has 
been carried on aboard the famous brig- 
antine Yankee. Voyages in coastal 
waters as well as around the world have 
helped to develop in these youths self- 
reliance, and the ability to assume lead- 
ership. 

The Yankee has changed hands, but 
her new owners wish to carry forw: 
the same program of training our youth. 

The bill I wish to introduce will, I am 
advised, permit this training to be re- 
sumed, as it grants the Yankee registra- 
tion as yacht under specific restrictions. 


The Pitfalls of Negotiation 
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HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following 
article by Christopher Emmet, executive 
vice president of the American Council 


on Germany, which appeared in the 
April 20 issue of the New Leader. I be- 
lieve that this article, which concerns 
the British Government's recent attitude 
and proposals, as symbolized in their 
reservations about our high flights to 
Berlin, will be of interest to all Members 
of the House: 
THe PITFALLS OFP NEGOTIATION 
(By Christopher Emmet) 

The danger of Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shehev's Berlin ultimatum was always in- 
direct as well as direct. From the beginning. 
it was hardly conceivable that the Western 
allies would yield on Berlin itself, except to 
the extent of tolerating an East German 
takeover under protest and treating the East 
Germans ns Soviet agents, as long as they 
do not interfere with Western traffic into the 
city. However, a camoufinged surrender al- 
ways appeared to be a greater danger—in 
other words, that we would buy tacit and 
probably temporary Soviet acceptance of the 
status quo in Berlin by making other con- 
cessions. Such concessions might include 
a beginning of disengagement; an atomic 
test ban without adequate inspection; a re- 
laxation of East-West trade restrictions; an 
extension of credits to the Soviet bloc; & 
so-called European security pact; and a sum- 
mit conference at which these concessions 
would be formalized. 

Such Western concessions would represent 
a whittling away of an already gravely weak- 
ened Western position, unless matched by 
Soviet moves toward German unification in 
freedom. All these demands have been in- 
cluded in Khrushchev’s recent speeches and 
in the Soviet statement of March 29 on the 
North Atlantic Treaty tion Confer- 
ence, More ominous still, the acceptance of 
all of them has been urged by British Prime 
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Minister Harold Macmillan, in one form or 
another. Under his influence, there are now 
indications of a drift toward some form of 
retreat from present allied positions, such 
as. those listed above, without any compa- 
rable Soviet quid pro quo. If so, the Soviet 
blackmail on Berlin will have paid off. 

It is true that mo concessions seem as yet 
to haye been definitely egreed upon by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and Macmillan, except the 
decision to hold a summit conference even 
if the foreign ministers’ conference does not 
Succeed; and even this change has not been 
definitely announced, Nevertheless, the 
Whole trend of well Informed press specula- 
tion, nnd the trend of nearly everything 
`~ Macmilicn has said since his return from 

. has been in the direction of some 
Tetreat, Although Macmillan has advocated 
ess against a Soviet take-over of Ber- 
lin, he has wrged a willingness to make 
changes in the direction of neutralization, 
and even Khrushchey himself never de- 
manded Communist occupation of West 
Berlin. A troop and arms freeze in all Ger- 
Many, which Macmillan tentatively dis- 
Cussed with Ehrushchev, would mean sur- 
Tendering the whole western program for 
German rearmament—and all this without 
even demanding German unification, let 
alone raising the issue of Soviet treaty 
Violations in Hungary or the other countries 
Of Eastern Europe, No wonder the British 
report that Khrushchey called a military 
freeze for Germany an interesting sug- 
gestlon. 5 
By leaving the initiative to Macmillan, 
West has been leading from weakness in 
its negotiations with the Soviets. Britain 
18 now the weakest link in the alliance, not 
only because of Macmilan's grave domestic 
Political problems and the overhanging elec- 
tions, but because of Britain's economic fear 
or German competition and of the Common 
Market, The motive of Mncmillan's pro- 
t policy s probably mainly political, 
may also ke an effort to pressure 
and Germany on the Common 
Market issue. 
Another factor may well be the increasing 
et domination of Iraq and the conse- 
Quont threat to the creat Pritish oil inter- 
ests there and to the British Protectorate 
Of Kuwait, which by itself contains one- 
Quarter of the world's oil reserves. No 
doubt this soft policy ulso expresses, at least 
in part, his sincere and objective judgment. 

wever, Macmilian’s motives are less im- 
Portant than the fact that he has initiated 
this policy to a chorus of praise from the 
Eritish press, and he tends to be incrensingly 
Committed to it as it gathers momontum. 

© Conservative papers in Britain nat- 
Urally made a virtue of necessity and built 
emillan z humiliating and discouraging 
experience in Rusia into a great triumph, 
With Macmillan assuming the leadership of 
the free world in British eyes, This, of 
Course, was routine party politics; but even 
the independent and pro-Labor British press 
Joined the praise, partly from national 
Bride over his assumption of international 
Sadership, and party because they really 
approve his proposals. 
jie U.S. press met the British praise of 
Cemilan at least halfway, first, because 
Proposals were news (in the sense that 
ey represent a new Une), and second, 
use of the general sympathy for Mac- 

Man's domestic potiticnl difficulties and a 
Proper desire to preserve and strengthen the 

Blo-American alliance. All this is under- 
Standable, but it has obscured the Ameri- 
dan people's comprehension of the real im- 
Plications of Macmillan's policies. 

Because of its popularity in Britain, only 
rome new Khrushchev blunder or the united 
1 of all of Britain's allies can now 

orce a shift in the general Macmillan line. 
issue was not fought out in the Eisen- 
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hower-Macmillan meeting, which, aside 
from settling the terms for a summit con- 
ference subject to French and German con- 
sent, Involved an exchange of views rather 
than definite ts. The issues re- 
main to be hammered out between now and 
the foreign ministers’ conference. For even 
if Macmillan only succeeded in putting over 
his plan to end atomic tests without ade- 
quate Inspection, that alone could be dis- 
astrous in its psychological and military 
implications. 

British press reports have probably ex- 
aggerated the degree of disengagement 
which Macmillan favors, but the whole 
trend and philosophy is wrong. He is bent 
on preventing a showdown on Berlin, 
whereas the hope for the West lies in a 
showdown from which Khrushchey would 
have to retreat. A Soviet setback in Ber- 
lin offers the best chance in a long wille 
for the West to regain the Initlative and 
launch a diplomatic offensive. 

The whole risky Berlin maneuver indicates 
Ehrushchev’s fear of the captive peoples, 
especially, of course, the East Germans. This 
was stressed by Gen. Maxwell Taylor, 
Army Chief of Staff, in his recent Senate 
testimony. The Soviet fear of the satellite 
peoples, he noted, is one of the main reasons 
that it would be folly for Moscow to go to war. 
What is the West doing to exploit and reln- 
force those Soviet fears in bargaining with 
the Kremlin? 


The Berlin ultimatum must be made the 


occasion for negotiations not on Berlin, nor 
even on Germany alone, but on the whole 
problem of Germany and East Europe. All 
this is how being lost sight of: The East 
European captive nations are not eyen men- 
tioned except in connection with a proposed 
overall security pact. Such a pact would 
only serve to prevent Western ald to any 
future satellite revolution, and so stabilize 
the Soviet tyranny. 

The demand for German unification Is even 
being watered down to the point where, 
under the guise of a step toward unification, 
Macmillan is really promoting the begin- 
nings of Khrurhchey's plan for a German 
confederation, which means increased recog- 
nition for the East German puppets.‘ Thus 
any steps toward unification by confedera- 
tion rather than by free elections would heip 
Khrushehev's Trojan horse tactics, and re- 
lieve his fears about East Germany by 
increasing the recognition and stability of 
the puppet regime. 


The reunification of Germany would be of, 


little advantage to the West unless it is made 
part of a general Europenn eettioment which 
restores some real measure of freedom to 
East Europe. That is the only goal which 
could Justify the risks to the West of any 
large measure of disengagement, But in any 
case, because of our promises to the German 
people and Khrushehev's own promise at 
Geneva in 1955, Western acceptance of any 
kind of disengagement or other concessions, 
without Insisting on at least German unifica- 
tion, would clearly be an indirect surrender 
to the Soviet ultimatum. 

Moreover, the Macmillan formula of 
first steps toward unification, in which 
improved relations between East and West 
Germany are made the beginning of con- 
{fedoration, would be the worst thing the 
West could do, for two reasons: 

1. By raising false hopes of unification in 
freedom, it would help fix German political 
attention mainly on the unification goal, 
rather than on the integration and security 
of Western Europe and the liberation of 
Eastern Europe, Including East Germany. 
This would help German neutralists and na- 
tionalists and weaken pro-Western policies, 

2. It would increase the prestige of the 
East German Communists and so help 
Khrushcbey control unrest in the Eust Zone. 

This would be appeasement in the name of 
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unification. It would be far better for the 
West to return to its insistence on the free 
election formula, which is the only safe, 
honest and democratic method of upholding 
the ideal of unification in freedom. In the 
meantime, untill the Soviets accept the for- 
mula, it would ensure the maintenance of the 
status quo, which Khrushchey is trying to 
change. The free elections formula is the 
symbol of the liberation of East Germany 
and of all Eastern Europe, It is the one 
goal for which the West could afford to pay 
something in the way of disengagement or 
atomic tests concessions. : 

But by the terms of the Macmillan policy, 
we will pay dearly to get something far 
worse than the present status quo which 
worrles Khrushchev so much. Like George 
Kennan a few years ago, Macmillan would 
have us accept the finality of the Soviet 
satellite empire. He would relieve the So- 
viet fears, stressed by General Taylor, and 
would repudiate our pledges to press for 
free elections in those countries, without 
getting anything In return. 

Beyond ali this, Macmillan at Moscow ap- 
parently went far in promising to eliminate 
the last vestiges of restrictions on trade with 
the Communist bloc. Yet since the West haa 
80 little to negotiate with—we cannot threat- 
en war—it would be suicidal folly to grant 
economic concessions without obtaining So- 
viet political concessions in return. But in- 
stead of demanding such concessions, Mac- 
millan is adding increased trade to the other 
offers he wants us to make—on the suni- 
mit conference, on German unification, on 
disengagement, on the issue of atomic tests, 
and on a security pact. It is even reported 
that Macmillan wants to draw the United 
Nations into West Berlin; this would be a 
step toward the city’s neutralization, a loss 
of its present status as a Western outpost 
guaranteed under the Potsdam Agreement. 

Possibly the most dangerous of all the pro- 
posed Macmillan giveaways is his reported 
tentative agreement with Khrushchev to ac- 
cept the end of atomic testing without ade- 
quate inspection, if the United States could 
be persuaded to agree. Such an agreement 
would be all the more idiotic coming after 
the revolutionary new U.S. space tests, with 
their possible effects on missile warfare; and 
especially after the recent statement by Gen- 
eral Taylor that to end testing now would 
seriously injure the relative military position 
of the United States. Once having crested 
the Frankenstein monster of nuclear weap- 
ons, we would be foolish to end testing at 
this point, just when the bombs are at their 
most destructive, most poisonous, and least 
flexible phase. 

But aside from the military disadventage 
to the West of halting tests without making 
the ban part of a more general disarmament 
agreement, to accopt the kind of token in- 
spection which Macmillan reportedly dis- 
cussed with Khrushchev would set a highly 
dangerous precedent. It would Imply an ele- 
ment of trust in Soviet promises that would 
violate the fundamental Western principle 
President Eisenhower has repeatedly stated: 
Since Sovlet promises cannot be relied upon, 
all agreements with them must be seif- 
enforcing. A 

Macmillan’s thesis ts that we must make 
these concessions in order to get Khrushchev 
to negotiate, that he will not negotiate ex- 
cept at the summit and that there is no one 
else in Russia to negotiate with. We are 
told that a summit conference is the price 
we must pay to avoid a dangerous showdown 
in Berlin, But it was generally agreed from 
the start that it would be fatal to yield to 
that Soviet blackmail. In other words, it 
was agreed that we must face the Berlin 
showdown, for until it has been faced the 
threat will always be hanging over our heads 
like a sword of Damocles. 
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The series of indirect concessions which 
Macmillan proposes, however moderate in 
degree they may be, will be interpreted by 
the world as at least a partial Western sur- 
render to the war threat. Instead of calling 
Khrushehev's bluff in Berlin and ending the 


effectiveness of new Soviet threats, at least ` 


for a long period to come, we will have made 
It easier for him to blackmail us again later. 
The parallel with Hitler's Rhineland is obvi- 
ous, 

As a matter of fact, the series of endless 
summit conferences which pro- 

to Eisenhower would facilitate future 
Soviet threats like the present one on Berlin. 
to Macmillan’s formula, all such 
threats would be negotiated at summit con- 
ferences, on the principle of mutual conces- 
sions from both sides—the Soviets’ conces- 
sions amounting merely to willingness to 
give up most of what they demanded in 
their threat. So the compromise starts from 
the new situation which Khrushehev's threat 
has created. This is the precedent which 
Macmillan's plan for dealing with the Berlin 
crisis would establish. 

Another dangerous aspect of negotiating a 
new and more neutral status for West Ber- 
lin, thinning out military forces in a zone of 
central Europe, etc., could be its effect on 
Congress and the Democratic Party opposi- 
tion in the United States. The Democratic 
leadership has been playing a constructive 
role in urging a greater defense effort and in 
backing the policy of not ylelding an inch on 
Berlin. But if the administration avoids a 
Berlin showdown by making such conces- 
sions as Macmillan desires, the Democratic 
opposition will naturally shift its emphasis to 
the party’s proposals for more domestic 
spending and for welfare measures which 
promise benefits to groups of voters. Thus 
the opportunity to use the Berlin crisis to 
get the American people and Congress com- 
mitted to a greater defense and foreign aid 
effort will be lost, and the trend toward the 
disintegration of NATO through the unwill- 
ingness of its members to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices would be resumed. 

The favorable press which Macmillan has 
received all over the world makes it more 
difficult, but also more necessary, to clarify 
these facts. It is in the interest of the 
United States to help Macmillan with his 
political difficulties, It is in our interest to 
do what we can to conciliate the British, who 
are our most important allies. But if we go 
nearly as far as the British press indicates 
Macmillan wishes us to go, we will risk 
abandoning the main purpose of the alli- 
ance in order to preserve the alliance. 

If we are as firm as Secretary Dulles would 
have been and as German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer and French President Charles de- 
Gaulle still wish to be, Macmillan will have 
no choice, committed as he is to the alliance, 
but to stand with us. An when it comes to 
the election showdown, the British people 
can probably be counted on to back him, 
even if we do not go along with the policies 
he proposes. For if we stand firm, the Brit- 
ish voters will have to choose between Mac- 
millan and the NATO alliance, on the one 
hand, and the breakup of the alliance, on 
the other. It is unlikely that they have 
already forgotten the meaning of Munich, 


Poison in Your Water—No. 65 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
tant to permission granted I am insert- 
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ing into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article appearing in the Daveport (Iowa) 
Democrat on April 23, 1958, entitled 
“Hepatitis Outbreak Emergency”: 
HEPATITIS OUTBREAK EMERGENCY 

An emergency hepatitis situation in Silvis 
was declared Monday night by Mayor Peter J. 
Dreier. 

At the same time, the clty council approved 
Dreier's appointment of Dr. Harry DeBourcy 
as temporary health Inspector during the 
hepatitis epidemic. 

DeBourcy will direct an innoculation pro- 
gram expected to affect the 900 elementary 
school students in Silvis, Dreier explained. 

Fifty-four students are now ill with the 
disease, which began with two cases in Jan- 
uary. Dreier said cause of the disease is still 
not definitely known, but he declared State 
tests have again found city water uncontam- 
inated. 

A Silvis father last week contended that 
a Moline physician attributed “dirty” city 
water as the cause of hepatitis in his son. 

It is now believed that Improper hygiene 
in some homes is the cause of the hepa- 
titis outbreak. 


Statement of Willard W. Livingston, 
Chief Attorney General of Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 
Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I am 


pleased to include for the RECORD a 

statement made by Hon. Willard W. 

Livingston, chief assistant attorney 

general of Alabama. Mr. Livingston, 

while a learned attorney in his own 
right, is the son of the distinguished 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of 

Alabama. 

I have known the Livingston family 
for many years; in fact, the brother of 
the chief justice, the late Frank Living- 
ston of Tuscaloosa, and I were class- 
mates and friends at the old Southern 
University in Greensboro. 

STATEMENT oF WILLARD W. LIVINGSTON, CHIEF 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL OF ALABAMA, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE ON 
Crvi RIGHTS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com= 
mittee, my name is Willard W. Livingston 
and I am chief assistant attorney general 
of the State of Alabama. I have been an 
assistant attorney general for approximately 
11 years with a majority of that time de- 
voted to handling tax matters and tax litiga- 
tion for the State of Alabama, However, I 
am very much interested and concerned with 
respect to the proposed civil rights bills 
which are now under consideration. 

I am opposed to this legislation because 
I do not think that it is needed. In my 
judgment, such legislation is aimed at the 
destruction of many of the basic principles 
which have caused this Nation to become 
the greatest nation of the world. I am a firm 
believer in States rights and had it not been 
for such belief by our forefathers, this 
country might never have been established 
and organized on the basis that it was. The 
war for independence was fought long and 
hard and the new country not yet a nation 
because of the weakness of the compact 
that bound the 13 Colonies to- 
gether, struggled for her existence. We bad 
won our independence, but we now found 
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it necessary to pay for it. The Articles of 
Confederation were not adequate for this 
need and were insufficient to meet a common 
desire among the 13 Colonies. Eleven years 
after the Declaration of Independence, in 
1787, the Constitution of the United States 
was signed, and submitted to the 
people of the several States. 

The need for some form of national gov- 
ernment, made necessary for the common de- 
fense, was desirable and yet the 13 independ- 
ent colonies were reluctant to surrender their 
independence, so recently acquired from 
England, to a Federal Government which 
might in time prove as dictatorial and op- 
pressive as England had been. So funda- 
mentally, our Constitution was an attempt 
to reconcile the conflicting desires of those 
who believed in d strong central government 
and those who wished to keep their gov- 
ernment on a State and local level. 

Many of the drafters of the Constitution 
were doubtful that the States would accept 
it. Leadership, tact and even salesmanship 
were needed to foster this new document on 
to a new and troubled people. However, once 
the States were guaranteed the first 10 
amendments, commonly called our bill of 
rights, the Constitution was adopted and the 
embryo of today’s National Government re- 
ceived life. 

The 10th amendment to our Constitution 
is a part of the people's bill of rights and 
it is so short, yet so clear and meaningful, 
I would like to read it to you with a rever- 
ence that has not found expression here in 
Washington for many many long years. It 
provides: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

To me, this means exactly what it says. It 
says to Congress, the President, and even to 
the Supreme Court of the United States that 
you must look to the Constitution for any 
power you attempt to exercise over the people 
of the respective States. If you cannot find 
it granted to you, expressly or by necessary 
implicaiton, in one of the provisions of the 
Constitution, then you have no power to act, 
because that power belongs to the States or 
to the people. 

We in Alabama have exercised that power 
and have constitutional provisions and stat- 
utes relating to the yery things which the 
proposed civil rights measures under con- 
sideration attempt to regulate. We say these 
are matters, the regulation of which should 
be by the respective States and not by the 
Federal Government. 

I would like to call the committee’s atten- 
tion to certain Alabama constitutional pro- 
visions and statutes relating to electors and 
the registration of voters, statutes relating 
to lynching, dynamiting, and a constitutional 
provision relating to slavery. 

We already have on the statute books in 
the State of Alabama the necessary laws and 
we certainly can enforce our own 
statutes, We have done so in the past and 
it is our intention to do so in the future. 
Federal assistance is not needed and will be 
more of a hindrance to the States and will 
cause a wider breach between the races, par- 
ticularly in the South, than already exist. 
It is beyond question that the actions of the 
Civil Rights Commission in Alabama the 
latter part of last year did more to further 
strain the relations between the races in Ala- 
bama than any one thing. It is my under- 
standing that one member of the Civil 
Rights Commission stated in substance that 
he saw no solution to the race question in- 
sofar as legislating against segregation and 
it is also my understanding that several 
members of the Civil Rights Commission 
have indicated that tt was their desire to re- 
sign from the Commission. 

I would like to close with a quote from 
the case of People Ex Rel. King, etc. v. John 
Gallagher, 93 New York 438 (1883): “In the 
nature of things there must be many social 
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distinctions and privileges remaining un- 
Tegulated by law and left within the control 
Of the individual citizens, as being beyond 
the reach of the legislative functions of 
Sovernment to organize or control. The at- 
tempt to enforce social intimacy and inter- 
course between the races by legal enactments 
Would probably tend to only embitter the 
Prejudices, if any such there are, which exist 
etween them, and produce an evil instead 
Of a good result.” (Roberts v. City of Boston, 
5 Cush. 198.) 
The above statement is most appropriate 
view of recent developments during the 
last 2 or 3 years with respect to the segrega- 
n issue, Any further attempt by the Fed- 
eral Government to interfere with matters, 
the regulation of which belongs to the States 
Under the 10th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, can only lead to 
haos and ultimate destruction of this 
COuntry which has become great on the 
Gemocratic principle that it is a ‘Government 
ot laws and not of men.” 


“Uncle Sam” Wilson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. O'BRIEN. of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, a movement, unfortunately too 
typical of our times, has been launched 
to eliminate Uncle Sam as a symbol of 
dur Nation. He is outdated, say those 
Who seem to think a crew-cut or Elvis 

esley sideburns would be better. 

1 Uncle Sam“ Wilson, the inspiration 
or the Uncle Sam character, lived and 
in Troy, N.Y. 
S It is fitting to place in the Recor the 
lews of a distinguished Troy journalist 
on this “scrap Uncle Sam” effort. Here, 
as they appeared in the New York Times 
ot April 12, are those views: 
“UNcLE Sam” WILSON 
wee readers have asserted, as does the 
Ba ter of the following letter, that “Uncle 
Uva deriyes from a Samucl Wilson who 
ear} in Troy, N. T., in the late 18th and 
20 J 10th centuries. A formal declaration 
N that efect was issued recently by the 
Sw York State Legislature. The theory is 
h ted by some specialists in American 
latory sind folklore, but not by others.) 

If "Uncle Sam“ is an out-of-date stereo- 
Baar as Mr. Nevins says, then “The Star- 
Pangled Banner“ is totally archaic, for 


th were born in the crucible of the War 
or 1812. 


t The symbol of “Uncle Sam" Is not the cren- 
the Of a cartoonist’s pen, but the result of 
ex 


evolution of the American dream—as 

Dressed in the life story of one of the 
‘Bart, representative of all Americans, “Uncle 
4 Wilson, who was born in Menotomy 
1700. Arlington), Mass, on September 13, 
1854 and who died in Troy, N.Y., July 31, 


e story of Sam Wilson's life is an 
Bel ed story of America. As a boy, Sam 
Peed oxy his brothers and sisters run the Wil- 
oe at Menotomy when their father, 
Mattes Wilson, answered Paul Revere's dra- 
in the call on April 18-19, 1775, and took part 
bel © battle of Lexington. And Sam him- 
785 away from home at the age of 14½ 
Hist as a service boy in the American 

Y. and served until the end of the war. 
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Almost penniless, Samuel Wilson at 23 mi- 
grated to Troy, where by dint of hard work 
he took root in the community and became 
known for his honesty and commonsense, 
wielding great influence for good. Just as 
he had spoken out against those defeatists 
who believed the Colonies could not win 
independence, he now opposed those pessi- 
mists who said the new Nation could not 
survive as a weak and debt-burdened 
country. 

By the beginning of the War of 1812 Sam- 
uel had become prominent in the State. A 
tall, slender man with a nuteracker“ face, 
he was especially liked by children, who 
called him Uncle Sam. People came from 
miles around for his counsel. 

In October 1812 Sam Wilson, who had be- 
gun a meatpacking business, was made in- 
apector of provisions for the Army in New 
York, A group of visitors to his plant in 
Troy asked what the initials EA-Us“ on 
the barrels of meat stood for. A workman 
replied that the EA“ stood for Elbert Ander- 
son, a contractor, and added jokingly that 
the “US” (actually an abbreviation for 
“United States“) stood for Uncle Sam“ 
Wilson. 

The allusion caught on and spread rapid- 
ly, for Sam Wilson was popular. He epito- 
mized the plain American, with a devotion 
to honesty, self-reliance, and a passion for 
justice for himself and all men. The step 
from this to an impersonation of our coun- 
try by an ideal Uncle Sam was a logical 
sequence. Suddenly America had a flesh- 
and-blood symbol to give it courage, at a 
time when the was war going badly. 

By 1814 British ships had taken over the 
Atlantic coast and British marines raided 
towns in seacoast States. “Uncle Sam.“ tall 
and resplendent in his red, white, and blue 
attire, came to life when the Nation needed 
him most. The widespread use of Uncle 
Sam” in lithographs and cartoons helped to 
rouse and inspire the country. 

Today, Uncle Sam“ lives on as a spokes- 
man for all that went before him in the 
bullding of America, and all that is yet to 
come. We must interpret the true Uncle Sam 
to the rest of the world For the solution to 
the life-or-death riddle of the atomic race 
with Soviet Russia Hes in showing other 
nations that our way of life, which “Uncle 
Sam” Wilson symbolizes, holds the greatest 
promise for struggling mankind. 

THOMAS I, Gerson. 

Scuenecrapy, N.Y. 


Cheaper To Pay Off Our Debt Than 
Owe It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM 


WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr, WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, as eyi- 
dence of the continuing and growing edi- 
torial interest throughout the country in 
the necessity for a systematic program of 
national debt reduction and eventual re- 
tirement, I am taking the liberty of in- 
cluding here for the reading of those 
Members who are interested, a very fine 
editorial which appeared in the Abilene 
Reporter-News on Saturday, April 18: 
Curarer To Pay Orr Our Dest THan Owe Ir 

Year after year, Congress after Congress, 
administration after administration, Up- 
service bas been pald to the thesis that we 
must begin to pay off the national debt and 
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start to get out from under the crushing 
burden of interest payment, which will 
amount in the new fiscal year to more than 
$8 billion, a sum equal to one-third of all 
that we owed at the end of the First World 
War, 

We were well on the way to paying off the 
World War I debt—it had been cut down 
from around $24 billion to around $16 il- 
Hon by the mid-1920’s—when an era of high 
tariffs, tax reductions and income tax re- 
funds reversed the trend and brought on 
the big boom followed by the big bust. 

The national debt stands today at $283 
billion. Time after time the debt ceiling 
has had to be raised so all the camels could 
get under the tent. ts 

Why? For want ofa fiscal program aimed 
peculiarly at debt reduction, 

Congressman Jim Wricnrt of the Fort Worth 
district introduced early in the first session 
of the 86th Congress a resolution which, if 
adopted and carried out with singleness of 
Purpose, would eventually whittle the na- 
tional debt to manageable size. 

It expresses “the sense of Congress that 
the national debt should be reduced an- 
nually by an amount not less than 1 per- 
cent of the total” now outstanding, and 
that the Secretary of the Treasury should 
include such an amount in any request for 
funds to pay any obligatory Interest pay- 
ments which become due and payable. 

He suggested that the plan be imple- 
mented beginning with fiscal 1961 and con- 
tinued “without interruption until the total 
national debt now outstanding is retired.” 
Estimated cost allocated to principa] and 
interest, about $2.8 billion per annum. 

Congressman Wnricut sees in the trend to 
higher interest that the Government will 
soon be paying at the rate of $9.8 billion a 
year, assuming the total debt remains un- 
changed. 

It is, he declares, cheaper to pay than to 
owe. 

“In profound but simple terms,” he sald 
in submitting his plan, “these figures reveal 
the amazing and yet inescapable fact that 
it is more than $485 billion cheaper to pay 
off the debt in 100 years than it would be 
simply to continue paying the interest for 
that period of time.” 

We don't know what chance Congressman 
Waricnr's resolution has at this session, but 
we imagine very little chance. “Balancing 
the budget,” which is meaningless in the 
long haul, a mere matter of bookkeeping, 
should give way to a new : “Start 
paying off the national debt; it’s cheaper 
that way.” 


Missouri River Diversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to advise my colleagues again 
that the no new starts“ policy of this 
administration has brought new water 
resource development to a halt. North 
Dakota has cooperated fully with the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 and has not 
only given up 566,000 acres of its finest 
land for reservoir purposes but has 
taken them from the tax rolls of our 
State. 

Now, after 15 long years, no construc- 
tion of the Garrison unit has been com- 
menced, although authorized as a part of 
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the development under the 1944 act. 
The reauthorization bill has been locked 
up in the Bureau of the Budget as are 
many other projects. The responsibil- 
ity for this situation rests upon the ex- 
ecutive branch of this Government. It 
is little wonder that the Minot Daily 
News, a pioneer in water resource devel- 
opment in North Dakota, is running low 
on patience. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am happy to place its just 
complaints before the Congress in an 
article published April 11, 1959, entitled 
“Virtue of Patience Is Tested”: 
VIRTUE OF Patience Is TESTED 


Up to this time North Dakota has done all 
of the giving in connection with development 
of the Pick-Sloan plan and has received none 
of the benefits that were promised. 

This fact was brought out by Milo Hois- 
veen, State engineer, in an address at Grand 
Forks this week. 

The original compact was just as clear as 
any agreement could possibly be. North 
Dakota was to give up a half million fertile 
acres of Missouri River bottomlands that pro- 
duced abundant feed and winter shelter for 
great herds of beef cattle, in exchange for a 
million acres of irrigation. 

The area to be flooded—and much of it is 
already flooded—has been removed from the 
tax rolls, depleting the income of counties 
and the State, as well as some townships 
where only a portion of the area has been 
taken. 

The plan report has long since been com- 
pleted and worked through channels into the 
Interior Department which it finally cleared 
to run into what looks to many lke a stone 
wall in the Bureau of the Budget.. This all- 
powerful Department seems to be held in 
great awe in Washington. 

Every question of the Bureau has been 
answered. Technical points have been 
cleared up and still the report continues to 
develop a moss coat. 

From the time the report was completed 
there has been every evidence of a studied 
campaign of delay from Washington, seeking 
to keep the report from Congress, Because 
there has been a change in plans that call for 
taking water from Garrison Reservoir in place 
of near Fort Peck, technical legal minds in 
Washington called for a reauthorization of 
the project which had once cleared Congress, 

North Dakota {s today solidly behind the 
Missourl Riyer diversion project. In the 
pioneer days there were not too many willing 
to carry the torch, Minot has the distinc- 
tion of furnishing leadership and sizable 
funds. It was a rough road but gradually 
opponents were converted. 

The time has now arrived when North 
Dakota, with the support of many other 
Missouri Valley States, Is demanding that 
Washington keep faith. We have just about 
reached the point where patience ceases to 
be a virtue. = 

North Dakota has every rigħt to demand 
that the benefit chapter of the Pick-Sloan 
compact be approved and a start made on a 
project that will take several decades to 
accomplish. 

We are entitled to nothing less. 


Effect of the Railroad Relief Act of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I would again like to respect- 
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fully call to the attention of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues the continuing ur- 
gency of the railroad-commuter problem 
in New Jersey. And what is happening 
in my State is rapidly developing into 
a pattern across the Nation, 

In connection with my remarks ask- 
ing for rapid action on S. 1450 which I 
believe would close some of the gaps in 
the Transportation Act of 1958, I think it 
would be of interest to review once more 
the background which led to the enact- 
ment of the Transportation Act of 1958, 
commonly referred to as the- Railroad 
Relief Act. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the following article from the New 
Jerséy Municipalities, February 1959, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Errecr or THe RAILROAD Retier Acr or 1958 

(By Toward T. Rosen, deputy attorney gen- 
eral, board of public utilities commis- 
sioners) 

As you know, when a railroad today desires 
to curtail or discontinue the passenger serv- 
ice it furnishes by train or ferry to your 
towns it is required first to obtain the per- 
mission of the regulatory agency. That reg- 
ulatory agency in New Jersey will be either 
the New Jersey Board of Public Utility Com- 
missions or the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The one agency is an integral part 
of the State government of New Jersey; the 
other is an administrative agency of the U.S. 
Government. 

I would like to tell you a little about the 
pattern of regulation that existed before the 
recent Railroad Rellef Act was The 
situation then was fairly clear. A railroad 
that wanted to discontinue passenger service 
within the State of New Jersey took its case 
to the New Jersey Utility Commission. This 
commission welghed the financial losses that 
the rallroad suffered from the service along 
with the need of the community for the 
service and came up with an answer which 
sometimes made one side happy; more often 
it wasn’t completely acceptable to any side, 
but it was the best that could be done in a 
situation where there is no yardstick for 
what is absolutely right or absolutely wrong. 

In considering these services, it has been 
the policy, the philosophy of the State public 
utility commission, that the primary em- 
phasis must be given to the need of the local 
community for service. A study of the 
opinions and decisions of the New Jersey 
board will reveal that that need has been 
given emphasis over and above the loss that 
the ratiroad claimed or the loss that the rall- 
road actually did suffer in individual service 
problems. 

However, you haye the situation where the 
board has been sensitive to the financial dif- 
ficulties of the railroads, particularly the 
financial difficulties that followed passenger 
commutation service since tie second World 
War. In a case where a municipality was us- 
ing its local train service but where the peo- 
ple had other means of transportation to get 
to their destination, the bonrd would per- 
mit the railroads to curtall or discontinue 
entirely the service to the communities. As 
you know, those other alternate means would 
most often take the form of bus transporta- 
tion. 

But in those communities where the rail- 
road was the only public means of trans- 
portation available or, if the other public 
transportation, if the bus systems, were 
inadequate, then even despite an acknowl- 
edged heavy loss on service, the New Jersey 
board would require the service to continue. 
It, however, took into account or took under 
advisement the impact of the loss on the 
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overall operations of the rallroad—the 
amount, for example, that the railroad 
might be earning from its freight operations 
in the area or the State as a whole. Con- 
sidering all of these things, the board come 
up with an answer, remembering, however, 
that it felt a primary obligation to preserve 
the transportation system of the State of 
New Jersey. 
NEW FEDERAL LAW 

What happened in the spring of 1958 was 
that the financial troubles of the railroads 
became acute. I won't try to analyze the 
reasons here. That particular situation was 
certainly accentuated by the recession that 
the economy faced. The railroads went down 
to Washington, told their story, in many 
respects a legitimate story, and the Federal 
Transportation Act of 1958 resulted; popu- 
larly known as the Railroad Relief Act. 

This act contains many things, but the 
ones we are interested In today are the pro- 
visions with respect to the passenger service 
of the carriers. Changes were made by that 
law. Briefly, the changes were these: The 
railroads now were told to take their pas- 
senger service cases to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission if the train Involved ran 
from one State to a point in another State. 
Thus, hypothetically, a railroad running ® 
train between EUzabeth and New York 
City—Trenton and New York Clity—which. 
previous to the new legislation, had submit- 
ted its case to the New Jersey board insofar 
as any changes taking place within New 
Jersey, now, without delay, can submit its 
case to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Prior to this act, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission did not have jurisdiction over 
that kind of service. The only service on 
which it could hear cases concerned those 
where the railroad proposed to abandon an 
entire line of railroad, not just cut down 
the service, not just eliminate passenger 
service and keep freight service, but aban- 
don an entire line of railroad. That is how 
some of the ferry cases, which you may have 
read about some time ago, came to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on the claim 
that the railroad was abandoning its entire 
ferry line. g 
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Those cases now, of course, have beeny 


litigated by the State. The State of New 
Jersey has taken the position that those 
weren't abandonments at all but merely cur- 
tailments of service, since the railroad 
expected to continue its freight service 
across the river by means of other carricrs— 
that Is, the barge and lighter service. 

The main point to be remembered Is that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission's juris- 
diction over passenger service prior to this 
new law was a most limited one but it was 
significant for this reason: In the area where 
the ICC did have jurisdiction, it pretty 
Plainly pointed out its philosophy, the di- 
rection it could be expected to take if its 
jurisdiction over the service were to be lost. 

IMPACT OF LAW 

That philosophy, or policy, is a very differ- 
ent one from that administered by the New 
Jersey board. It is different in this respect: 
The Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
ceives of itself as having a mission primarily 
to preserve and protect and nourish the 
railrond system. If the Commission (a) re- 
ceives a case where there seems to be a choice 
between the losses of a rallroad and the 
service rendered to a community or a region. 
by and large, the Commission will generally 
take the financial picture of the railroad in 
preference to tne needs of the local people- 
This is where there has been a difference in 
approach between the attitude of the 1 
and the New Jersey Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners. 

' This new act was motivated in very large 
part by the camplaints of the rallroads that 
the State commissioners, New Jersey among 
them, had been too parochial in their respect 
for local interests, too narrow in not taking 
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into account the impact of these passenger 
losses on the financial health of the na- 
tional transportation system. I cannot say 
whether it is right or it is wrong, but that 
is the complaint which the railroads took 
down to Congress and that is the complaint 
which Congress pretty much accepted when 
they drafted this new legislation. 

But the Congress didn’t buy the railroad 
Story completely. The new legislation that 
Was submitted to the Congress originally pro- 
vided that any railroad company could sis- 
continue any passenger service on which it 
Could demonstrate a financial loss. Now, of 
Course, there was dynamite in the bill as 
Originally written. Implicit in it was the 
Power of the rallroads to discontinue over- 
night, virtually all commuter service In our 
Suburban and urban centers. 

The law didn't get through Congress in 
that form. It was modified very substantially. 
The law as it came out gave the Interstate 
Commerce Commission jurisdiction over in- 
terstate rail service. You will remember my 
Ulustration of the train running from Eliza- 
beth to New York City. In those cases the 
Tallronds were given an option of taking their 
Case either to the State board—in the Eliz- 
abeth-New York case it would have been the 
New Jersey board, by and large—or to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It was 
fairly predictable that the railroads would 
Prefer to take their case down to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission for the reasons 
that I have attempted to outline to you. 

On the local service cases, that is, the train 
Tunning between points within one State, 
that which we call intrastate service, the 
railroads were still required to take their 
Case to the State public utility commissions, 
With this little twist, however: If the Public 
Utility Commission wouldn't give them re- 
llef, the railroads were permitted to appeal 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. So 

t under this new legislation as drafted, 
Jou can expect a shift in regulatory empha- 
Sis to take place from the State-local level 
to the Washington-Interstate Commerce 

ission level, and that shift has already 
d. 
IMMEDIATE ACTION 

The day after the President signed the 
new bill, one of the major local carriers in 
Northern New Jersey filed with the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to discontinue 
a ferry service. The next day, that is, two 
days after the new bill was signed, another 
Major local carrier filed to discontinue its 
ferry service. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, not unexpectedly, refused even 
to hold a hearing and as things stood, the 
ferries were to be discontinued within 30 
days from the filing. 

This case has been taken by the State to 

Federal district court and since it is 
Now pending in the Federal district court? 
am not at liberty to discuss it at length. 
b is up to the court to decide that case 
ut, fundamentally, I will say this to you: 
rae, Case raises the issue of whether it is 
ati Procedure in a due process, in n con- 
tutional sense, for a railroad to be per- 
autted to discontinue service by a Federal 
teed, without first affording a hearing on 
ti © claims of the riders of the municipali- 
rae Which are served. The issue raised is 
50 Whether the Federal Government has the 
sheets over the service—it is pretty clear 
t it does—but whether the Federal Gov- 
amet is required to give a hearing and 
2 due process to the users of the sery- 
the ioe the regions which may require 
— ie 


vedapron Norx.— After this address, the 

N district court sustained the con- 

State onautr of the new legislation. The 

8 elie New Jersey has taken an appeal to 

Rot eg, Supreme Court, but a final rule is 
expected until the fall.) 
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As matters now stand, the constitutional- 
ity of the major provision of that new Rall- 
road Relief Act is in issue, The answer, we 
won't attempt to predict. The chances are 
we will get an answer from the Federal 
court soon, and the chances are also most 
likely that no matter how the answer comes 
out from there, it won’t be resolved finally 
until the case reaches the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Today, the regulatory pattern is a little 
foggy. You can't lay it out and say, This 
is just how things are.” There have been 
changes. The extent of the changes, we 
can’t know until we get the answers from 
the tigation now pending, It does seem 
clear, however, that the changes herald a 
shift ln emphasis from the local level to the 
Federal level; that this will most likely re- 
sult in train service being curtalled at an 
even greater rate than you have seen in the 
last few years. 


The Illusion of Nuclear Plenty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27,1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following article from 
the New Leader of April 27, 1959, written 
by Mr. Morton A. Kaplan, professor of 
political science at Chicago University 
and a fellow of the center of interna- 
tional studies at Princeton University: 

THE ILLUSION OF NUCLEAR PLENTY 
(By Morten A. Kaplan) 


Tn a recent scientific meeting at the Call- 
fornia Institute of Technology, the missile 
policy of the U.S. Government was de- 
nounced, It was asserted that the United 
States already has the power to destroy the 
Soviet Union, that additional missiles are 
useless or even part of a policy to deliberate 
waste designed to keep the economy going. 
just Uke some of the planned obsolescence 
in civilian industry. 

The belief that armaments are necessary 
to the economy seems to be a widespread 
hangover from the economic determinism 
that prevailed during the 1930's. The strik- 
ingly favorable reception of Sovlet Deputy 
Premier Anastas Mikoyan by American busi- 
nessmen led him to assert after his return, 
that American policy does not reflect the 
views of the business and industrial elite. 
This might indicate that even the Soviet 
high command rejects the myth that arma- 
ments are necessary to prosperity in capital- 
ist economies. In any event, the best eco- 
nomic studies, such as those of the National 
Pinnning Association, support the view that, 
although the economy can support the pres- 
ent military budget without harm, or even 
a much larger military budget without se- 
rious economic costs, there is no evidence 
that the economy is best supported by arma- 
ments expenditures and much evidence to 
the contrary. 

Nevertheless the charge has been made. If 
the charge is false, it is dangerous to leave 
it unrebutted, If scientists believe it, the 
various Goyernment and private research or- 
ganizations working on military policy will 
find it difficult to recruit the staff necessary 
to carry on vital programs or to maintain the 


‘kind of morale and sense of urgency neces- 


sary for effective work. 
In fact, the charge is false, although it 
represents a widespread and dangerous il- 
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lusion. The policy of the Government Is 
subject to legitimate indictment, but for 
precisely the opposite reason. The safety of 
the United States and of the American way 
of life is being endangered because of an 
inadequate defense program that is based 
upon a misunderstanding of the problem of 
the nuclear missile age. 

The United States does have the power to 
destroy the Soviet Union provided the Stra- 
tegic Alr Command can deliver its nuclear 
payload unhindered by the Soviets. Unfor- 
tunately, this kind of successful strike can- 
not be assumed, for the U.S.S.R. may destroy 
most SAC planes on the ground; others may 
be halted by the active Soviet air defense; 
and the planes that get through, if any, may 
do little damage because of the civil defense 
precautions that the Soviet Union has taken. 
In brief, the time may soon come when the 
Soviet Union can afford to attack the United 
States at relatively little expected cost. 

Assume that SAC has some 43 bases in the 
United States. If the Soviet Union had 
about 250 ICBM's with a payload of 5 mega- 
tons, and a circular error probability (CEP— 
the radius of the circle within which one- 
half of the missiles aimed at the center of a 
target may be expected to fall) of 5 miles, 
and a reliability of 0.5, it could take out every 
SAC base with a very high probability. 
(Overseas bases could be taken out easily 
by Soviet IRBM’s), Now it might be that the 
Soviet Union does not have ICBM’s with 
5 megaton warheads, although some of So- 
viet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s remarks to 
Senator Husert H. Huurimrr. Democrat, 
Minnesota, in December might be interpreted 
to include such a claim. (Incidentally, I 
cannot remember, in the postwar period, a 
single official Soviet claim about their weap- 
ons system that was not later verified.) 

The Soviet moonshot, according to expert 
testimony at recent congressional hearings, 
would indicate a guidance system with a 
15-mile CEP, although the Soviet Union 
might not have used its best guidance sys- 
tem, or that particular shot might not have 
been a good shot. And the Soviet Union 
might not have 250 ICBM’s, although cut- 
backs in other military areas would seem 
to indicate a massive production program 
in that field., 

Even if the Soviet Union cannot risk a 
sneak attack today, it is difficult to feel con- 
fident that it will not be in a position to 
risk such an attempt in a year or two, when 
it possesses a large number of improved mis- 
siles 

Meanwhile, developments in active air de- 
Tense, particularly in the missile feld, make 
it more and more difficult for planes to pene- 
trate an elaborate active defense system, even 
if they survive a sneak attack. SAC com- 
mitment to the manned plane at the present 
time can be understood because of the heavy 
payload that planes can carry and because 
active defense cannot be expected to halt a 
massive attack carried out by an undamaged 
SAC. 

Moreover, planes will continue to be use- 
ful, after missiles have knocked out the 
enemy striking forces and alr defense, to 
pose the threat of massive destruction and 
thereby to force surrender, Unfortunately, 
it may be the Soviet Union and not the 
United States which is able to make this 
threat effective if the present U.S. defense 
policy is continued. 

The United States has no effective missile 
program. The projected IRBM bases in Eu- 
rope will be highly vulnerable. As part of 
a much larger system, they would nonethe- 


less be useful. But there is no operational 


ICBM and the projected production schedule 
is pitifully small. The administration argu- 
ment is that it does not want to waste money 
on first-generation missiles, when there is 
no current urgency, and when the United 
States will soon be able to make use of sec- 
ond-generation missiles like Polaris and 
Minuteman. Unfortunately, we cannot be 
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very confident that the situation will not 
be urgent before the second-generation mis- 
siles are available. In addition, it is highly 
doubtful that the second-generation missiles 
are adequate to do the Job they are supposed 
to do. 

The Polaris and Minuteman carry small 
payloads; some public estimates have been in 
the range of 200 kilotons. This is sufficient 
to do heavy damage to a large city. But, if 
there is an effective civil defense program, 
the damage they can infilct might not be 
sufficiently worse than some German and 
Japanese cities received during World War 
II: they are unlikely to incapacitate an en- 
emy. Polaris and Minuteman do not carry 
a big enough warhead to be useful against 
hardened Russian launching sites. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union's 
ICBM's probably will carry a big enough 
warhead to knock out American missile- 
launching sites. And the very large num- 
bers of missile sites or the hardness of bases 
necessary for minimal safety in the next few 
years are not being designed into present 
production plans. d 

Less than 10 Polaris submarines are 
planned, and even the Navy apparently .is 
not asking for more than 50. These could 
be hunted down at sea and destroyed in 
peacetime. The United States could do 
nothing except watch helplessly as its strik- 
ing forces were destroyed; or it could launch 
a suicidal attack—suicidal since the Soviet 
Union could strike back with undamaged 
forces, In addition, the planned range of 
the Polaris is 1,200 miles, 

It so happens that even if Polaris were 
not hunted down in peacetime, it could not 
be used against the Soviet Union except in 
a narrow range off the Eurasian continent. 
The Polaris submarines could be destroyed 
as they surfaced to fire, since the area is 
patrollable (although this would not be the 
case if the Polaris range were increased to 
the original plan of 1,600 miles). 

Thus, present administration plans call for 
creating a highly vulnerable missile force 
that is not useful against Soviet launching 
sites, This force could not be used in a 
first strike unless the United States were in 
@ suicidal mood. The Soviet forces could be 
used in a first strike. A dangerous asym- 
metry is in process of creation, In conse- 
quence, a good situation for nuclear black- 
mall by the Soviet Union is likely to de- 
velop. 

Teed, the Soviet Union would have to be 
elther unsure of its advantage or stupid not 
to blackmail the United States in such a case. 
The world would be a very uncomfortable 
place to live in. The Soviet Union would 
hardly feel safe If the United States were to 
adopt an intelligent defense program. What 
better time to insure its safety than when it 
possessed an effective preponderance of mili- 
tary force, 

True, there would still be many uncertain- 
ties in the situation, Even the best laid mili- 
tary plans often go wrong through miscal- 
culations, mistakes or inefficiency. Accident 
may not play the role in modern war that 
Tolstoy thought it did in 19th-century war, 
yet its possible consequences could hardly 
be neglected by any sensible government. 
However, when this is admitted, the Soviet 
Union would run only slight risks with a 
policy of blackmail. The United States might 
accede. 

The United States might prove stubborn, 
but it could hardly adopt the suicidal strat- 
egy cf striking first, particularly since a 
Soviet first strike would be directed against 
American military bases rather than against 
the centers of population. And if the Soviet 
Union struck first, the attack might succeed 
in destroying the effective American military 
power. If it did not succeed, the United 
States could hardly afford to hit back at 
Soviet cities, since it could not hope to knock 
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out the Soviet launching sites almcd at 
American cities. Therefore, except for the 
few attacking planes or missiles that re- 
sponded immediately and automatically to 
the Soviet strike, the best the United States 
could do would be to threaten to bomb 
Soviet cities unless the Soviets called their 
attack off, and to alert the remaining Amer- 
ican striking forces as a protection against a 
second sneak attack. 

The American situation is made worse by 
the fact that no effective civil defense pro- 
gram has been established, Having given 


up on the possibility of defense, the entire 


American population becomes a hostage to 
Soviet benignness, on the assumption that 
the population could not be saved in any 
event. This ts a very dublous assumption. 
Moreover, the Soviet Union is operating on 
the assumption that civil defense can make a 
difference, 

The entire American defense program is 
shot through with false assumptions. The 
administration does not recognize that even 
hard bases can be destroyed by sufficiently 
large and accurate ICBM's, that mobile tar- 
gets can be located and knocked out, that 
enough cities can be defended to make a 
large difference in potential recuperation 
(particularly if provocative acts provide 
warning during which evaluation can be car- 
ried out), that planes can be destroyed on 
the ground, that numbers and dispersion of 
bascs might prove crucial, that signaling sys- 
tems can be fooled, that communications 
ean be knocked out. In short, that black- 
mail can be employed successfully against an 
inferior military establishment. Everything 
hinges on the relative rate of technological 
development in the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 

It is ironic that a program as faulty as 
the present American military program 
should be regarded as a needless luxury. At 
a time when the values of Western civiliza- 
tion rest upon the defensibility of the United 
States, it is important for sicentists to rec- 
ognize the supreme importance of the tasks 
they are performing in defending the physi- 
cal security of the United States. Not a day 
passes that some technological innovation or 
discovery may not change the entire balance 
of military power. 

Unless American scientists remain dedi- 
cated—not merely on the job—the United 
States is in desperate trouble, It is neces- 
sary for scientists to tell the Government 
that Its complacency is without foundation, 
that any defense can be penetrated, and 
that any offense may be nullified by tech- 
nological innovation—unless we possess con- 
siderably more powerful weapons than those 
on the pl boards. The Government's 
complacency is not justified, and scientists 
have an obligation to say so. 

There are undoubted dangers in a long- 
continued arms race, It might bring tech- 
nological innovations giving such an ad- 
vantage to the first strike that any responsi- 
ble government would strike first. These in- 
novations are not likely in the next few 
years; in any event, unilateral withdrawal 
from the technological race will not remove 
the danger. Indeed, such unilateral action 
can only increase the danger by insuring a 
Russian first strike advantage and by re- 
ducing the Soviet incentive to agree to rea- 
sonable arms control. 

This is the time for the most responsible 
individuals in the scientific community to 
make a dispassionate analysis of the prob- 
lem. They must inform their colleagues and 
the public at large of the nature of the situa- 
tion, and of the responsibilities of the scien- 
tist and the humanist in the light of the 
fundamental values to which this Nation has 
been dedicated from its birth. If these 
values are forfeited now, the loss may be 
permanent. 
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A revolution in biology may one day per- 
mit us to control the gene structure and the 
environment in general. But it would be an 
awful thing if future generations were to be 
deprived of the right to live as free men in 
the way their consciences dictate, 


He Will Be Sorely Missed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Clarksville 
Leaf-Chronicle, one of the most out- 
standing newspapers in my congres- 
sional district. In my opinion, this ar- 
ticle well expresses the general feeling 
and sentiment in regard to the resigna- 
tion of Secretary of States Dulles; and, 
I would like, therefore, to share it with 
my colleagues in the Congress. 

The editorial, “He Will Be Sorely 
Missed,” follows herewith: 

He WILL Bu SORELY MISSED 

Cancer-ravaged John Foster Dulles has fl- 
nally decided to do the inevitable. He has 
resigned his duties as Secretary of State. 

Announcement of Mr, Dulles’ decision was 
made Wednesday by President Eisenhower. 
who has described Mr. Dulles as the greatest 
Secretary in U.S. history. The President was 
visibly moved by the decision of his old 
friend in whom he has placed the utmost 
faith. 

It took unselfish courage on the part of 
Mr, Dulles to relinquish the post for which 
he had been trained for years and to which 
he was completely devoted. But cancer bas 
taken its deadly toll and regardless of the 
physical stamina of John Foster Dulles, be 
could not bounce back and give full time to 
the office of Secretary. 

Mr. Dulles has been one of the most con- 
troversial personalities in an office that 18 
tamillar to controversy and criticism. Per- 
haps no other post other than that of the 
Presidency is so open to both praise and 
abuse. 

While Mr. Dulles steps down, his record 
remains and only history can be the fair 
judge. Extravagant praise at the moment 
ranges from a thoroughly dedicated man to 
the greatest Secretary in U.S. history. Ex- 
truvagant criticism pictures Mr, Dulles as & 
“brink dancer,” and a stubborn statesman 
without imagination and vision, He was 
neither. But he will be known for one out- 
standing charactcristio—his unbending pur- 
pose to steer US. foreign policy on a straight 
course and without yielding to compromises: 

Regardless of Mr, Dulles’ place in history, 
at this particular moment he is sorely 
missed. Cancer incapacitcted him almost on 
the eve of the important Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference. Much of the free world’s stand 
against communism was anchored on Mr. 
Dulles’ policy. And while U.S. policy is not 
expected to change, the bulldogged determi- 
nation of John Foster Dulles will be missed. 

Democrats and Republicans alike deplore 
the grievous illnees of Mr. Dulles and the 
necessity for his resignation. The man who 
succeeds him must assume tremendous re- 
sponsibilities that can affect this Nation and 
the whole free world. 
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Freedom for Bulgatia and Opposition to 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 27,1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, at the 
third congress of the Bulgarian National 
Front of the United States of America 
and Canada, held in New York City on 
March 7 and 8, several important resolu- 

ns were adopted. In these resolutions 

his fine organization reaffirmed its op- 
Position to atheistic communism and re- 
€dicated itself to the freeing of noble 
Bulgaria, 

Because this group has established an 
€nviabie record of service to America and 

the cause of the liberation of Bulgaria, 
and because these people know at first 
hand the treachery and dangers of com- 
Munism, their views deserve wide dis- 
Semination. I ask unanimous consent 

t the resolutions recently adopted by 
the Bulgarian National Front be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
ti There being no objection, the resolu- 
ons were ordered to be printed in the 

CORD, as follows: 

LUTIONS OF THE THIRD CONGRESS OF THE 
NATIONAL FRONT OF THE UNITED 
STATES or AMERICA AND CANADA 


bane delegates at the third congress of the 
Ca garian National Front of America and 
T nada, Inc., convened at the Biltmore Hotel 
ha New York City on March 7 and 8, after 
of heard the reports of the president 
the central executive board and the other 
9 after haying discussed the issues 
those reports, adopted the follow- 

ing resolutions: 855 7 


“u, 
< RESOLUTION I, ON CURRENT INTERNATIONAL 
ISSUES 


in, Whereas the international situation dur- 
* the last year has fundamentally changed 
favor of the free nations, as the result of 
tre resolute resistance demonstrated by the 
Stat World under the leadership of the United 
Fa tes against Communist aggression in the 
t East, in the Middle East, and lately in 
er many; and 
Whereas the leaders of the free nations 
Pg are acting in a way which implies 
hat they no longer entertain any illusions 
Bloc. the ultimate aims of the Communist 
tati of nations and in their diplomatic re- 
Ons with the Soviet Union manifest more 
eae and sense of responsibility than in 
ag er times so as to leave the Communist 
of eens to choose between the alternatives 


iw or pence; and on the other hand 
Whereas 


clleg 8 the free nations have recon- 


the status-quo created after the 
their = World War in Eastern Europe and 
beyo Opposition to communism do not go 
Nadine defending this status-quo, thus 
yra ng the enslaved nations to Communist 
sible . though, from time to time, respon- 
ations arge come ae with platonic dec- 
em support for their 

5 tion; be it f á 
esolved, That the third congress of the 
Can National Front ot America and 
do th, expresses its feelings of admiration 
© President of the United States Gen. 
the oth D. Eisenhower, and to the leaders of 
er free nations for their courageous 
resistance to Communist aggres- 
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sion in the Far East, in the Middle East, and 
in Germany and urges them to stand firm in 
defense of the free city of Berlin where the 
Soviet Union is lately trying to destroy the 
moral and the political prestige of the West- 
ern Powers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the third congress of the 
Bulgarian National Front extends its heart- 
felt wishes for a fast recovery to Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles and congratula- 
tions for his tireless efforts and sacrificial 
dedication to the cause of democracy in the 
world; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the third congress of the 
Bulgarian National Front warns the leaders 
of the free nations not to atone the peace 
of the world with the slavery of the nations 
in Eastern Europe, and to reject the formula 
Pence at any price’ as Immoral; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the third congress of the 
Bulgarian National Front wishes to assure 
the leaders of the Great Powers that the 
Bulgarian people, at the present engaged in 
an uneven struggle against the Red tyranny, 
im upon him by the Soviet troops in 
September 1944, is ready to join the free 
nations after its liberation for the estab- 
lishment of a world order of Justice, peace, 
and cooperation among all nations on the 
basis of free covenants freely arrived at; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the third congress of the 
Bulgarian National Front expresses its firm 
belief in the imminent Hberation of all en- 
slaved by Communist nations. 
“RESOLUTION Il. THE BULGARIAN NATIONAL 

FRONT AND THE STRUGGLE OF THE BULGARIAN 

AGAINST COMMUNISM 


“Whereas as the result of tragic develop- 
ments and against the will of her people, 
15 years ago, Bulgaria was occupied by the 
Soviet troops, her Independence reduced to 
trivial formality and the Bulgarian people 
forced to accept a regime of cruel tyranny, 
terror, and political distatorship; and 

“Whereas in the yery day of Bulgaria's 
fall under communism the entire Bulgarian 
nation joined in a desperate struggle for 
liberation, sacrificing the flower of a genera- 
tion, and despite the tremendous odds 
against her cause and without sufficient 
moral and material support from the free 
nations she continues this struggle with un- 
wavering spirit and determination; and 

“Whereas in the course of this struggle 
the Bulgarian people realized how misun- 
derstood and misinterpreted their national 
internal political problems haye been abroad, 
due to a concerted foreign and domestic 
propaganda, and how the specialists and the 
specialists and the representatives of the 
Great Powers have manifested, and continue 
to manifest, a complete ignorance as to the 
substance of the Bulgarian national politics, 
and continue to pay tribute to outdated 
prejudices and, by doing that, willingly or 
unwillingly, weaken the spirit of resistance 
in Bulgaria, as well as the sacrificial en- 
thusiasm of the Bulgarian people; and 

“Whereas In spite of the enormous dificul- 
ties anti disappointments, caused by the 
aforesaid facts of official and unofficial for- 
eign and Bulgarian agencies, who have shown 
interest In the struggle of the Bulgarian peo- 
ple against communism with the explicite 
of the implicite desire to impose on this 
struggle personalities, ideas, methods, tactics 
and aims irrelevant, incompatible, false or 
detrimental to this struggle, the people of 
Bulgaria, led by its unmistakable instinct 
and by its patriotic leaders, have never 
ceased to carry this struggle for life or death, 
being determined to hold its destiny in their 
own hands and to organize the future of 
liberated Bulgaria according to the best in- 
teresta of the Buigarian people; be it 

“Resolved, That the Bulgarian National 
Front bestows the greatest honor upon the 

~ 
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memory of those who have fallen in the 
struggle for freedom in Bulgaria and pay 
them the deepest respect of its members; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Bulgarian National 
Front extends greetings 

“To his Majesty King Simeon H. the Con- 
stitutional Representatives of the enslaved 
people of Bulgaria abroad and its legal leader 
in the struggle for freedom, to whom, all 
delegates at the congress and all members 
of the organization pledge their loyalty and 
promise their support in fulfillment of his 
mission, imposed on him by the providence— 
to be the King liberator of Bulgaria. 

“To the Bulgarian fighters for freedom: 
those who are fighting communism in the 
mountains, those who are in prison and con- 
centration camps, those who are at large and 
day after day escape the vigilant eye of the 
Communist secret police, those who have es- 
caped out of Bulgaria and carry the struggle 

t communism abroad; and 

“To the Bulgarian patriotic officers and 
soldiers in the Communist army of Bulgaria 
and to recall them that the Bulgarian sol- 
diers have many a time glorified the name 
and have defended the honor of Bulgaria 
and that, at the present. the fatherland 
looks them as the future saviors of the na- 
tions who, at the decisive moment of the 
national struggle for freedom, will turn 
their weapons against the enslavers of our 
country and will take over the destinies of 
Bulgaria until the Bulgarian people are 
given the opportunity to choose freely their 
government; 

“To the Bulgarian youth serving in the 
labor troops as a punishment for their 
democratic convictions and for their part 
and sympathy with the struggle against 
communism; 

“To the Bulgarian youth, who have grown 
up and haye been educated in the Commu- 
nist schools but which have been nourished 
by the covenants and the ideals of the glo- 
rious Bulgarian past and its struggles for 
freedom and independence and which, with 
self-sacrifices and determination worthy for 
admiration, follows the traditions of the 
youth of the Bulgarian renaissance as the 
vanguard in the fight for freedom; Í 

“To the patriotic Bulgarian workers and 
peasants who were called to perform the 
greatest acts of resistance against commu- 
nism and who made the heaviest sacrifices 
in the struggle against the slavery, being 
the prime object of Communist political and 
economic exploitation and pressure; 

“To the patriotic Bulgarian intelligentsia: 
clergy, writers, artists, scientists, professors, 
teachers, students, lawyers, doctors, civil 
servants and businessmen who succeed in 
escaping the vigilant eye of the Communist 
police and support, by all means, the na- 
tional struggie for liberation: 

“To the thousands of Bulgarian mothers 
in whose hands is the future of Bulgaria, 
the youth, to encourage them to follow the 
example of the national heroine, Baba 
Tonka, educating a generation worthy to 
wear the wreath of liberation of the father- 
land; 

“To the entire Bulgarian people for thoir 
courageous and uncompromising struggle for 
freedom and to assure them that the mem- 
bers of the. Bulgarian National Front 
abroad will not give sleep to their eyes and 
rest to their feet until they see the down 
of freedom over the long suffering Bulga- 
Tian land, 

“RESOLUTION IMI 


“Whereas the organization of the Bul- 
garlan National Front abroad was set up by 
proven in the past anti-Communists, be- 
longing to various political groups, with 
the sole purpose of organizing a strong anti- 
Communist liberation movement among the 
Bulgarian exiles abroad, for the restoration 
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of the Tirnovo constitution in Bulgaria and 
the rights and the liberties of the Bulgarian 
people guaranteed thereby; and 

“Whereas the Bulgarian National Front 
came to existence on the Bulgarian political 
scene abroad in times and circumstances 
which had forced many a Bulgarian politi- 
cal leader to renounce ungloriously the 
cause which they had served for decades 
and either to disappear in oblivion or to ac- 
cept shameful collaboration with the en- 
slavers of Bulgaria; and 

“Whereas in spite of the extraordinary 
hardships, as the result of the self-sacri- 
ficing dedication of the members of the Bul- 
garian National Front, the cause of the 
Bulgarian people, buried in prejudices, 
slandered and denounced was resurrected 
and was imposed as a leading force among 
the Bulgarian political exiles; and 

“Whereas the growth of the Bulgarian 
National Front as the strongest political 
movement among the Bulgarian national 
emigration abroad disturbed the schemes 
of the Communist tyrant of Bulgaria and 
they began, with all the available means, to 
work for the destruction of the organiza- 
tion; be it 

“Resolved, That the struggle of the Bul- 
garlan National Front for the overthrow of 
the Communist regime in Bulgaria and the 
restoration of the Tirnovo constitution re- 


mains the most important motive for the 


existence of the organization;, and be it 
further 5 

“Resolved, That the third congress of the 
Bulgarian National Front declare to the 
entire Bulgarian community abroad that 
the realization of the cause of the libera- 
tion of Bulgaria depends exclusively on the 
cooperation and the unity of all national 
democratic forces in exile and in the father- 
land; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Bulgarian National 
Front has always been in favor of a Bul- 
garlan representation abroad which should 
unite all Bulgarian immigrants in the na- 
tional struggle for the Liberation consti- 
tuted by the representatives of the Bulgar- 
lan democratic parties, organizations and 
institutions abroad, having a representa- 
tive character; and be It further 

“Resolved, That the third congress of the 
Bulgarian National Front appeal to all mem- 
bers of the organization to join with the 
central executive board to endorse it with 
their confidence and give it their support 
for carrying the anti-Communist struggle 
and, at the same time, to denounce the at- 
tempts of the Communists to sow disturb- 
ance and divisions in the ranks of the or- 
ganization. 

“RESOLUTION IV 

“Whereas the relations between the United 
States and Canada on the one hand and 
Bulgaria on the other had always been 
based on mutual recognition of their re- 
spective interests and the Bulgarian people 
have always been well disposed for a com- 
plete understanding and coordination of the 
policy of Bulgaria with the policies of 
America and Canada, in view of the best 
5 interests of the three countries; 
an 

“Wherens the fall of Bulgaria under Com- 
munist slavery placed the people of Bulgaria 
against its will, within the camp of the 
enemies of America and Canada; and 

“Whereas the entire Bulgarian people 
have put their confidence and their hopes 
for their liberation on America; and 

“Whereas the severance of diplomatic re- 
lations between Bulgaria and the United 
States in February 1949 and the continua- 
tion of this situation is considered by the 
Bulgarian people as an act of moral support 
on the behalf of the American Government 
for the struggling-for-freedom Bulgarian 
nation; and 
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“Whereas the Bulgarian Communist Goy- 
ernment makes desperate efforts to restore 
the diplomatic relations between Bulgaria 
and the United States and, by doing that, 
to infilct a new blow on the Bulgarian 
liberation movement, presenting it to the 
Bulgarian people as a recognition of the 
existing regime of tyranny by the Ameri- 
can Government; be it 

“Resolved, That the third congress of the 
Bulgarian National Front urges the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in the interest of 
the national struggle for the liberation in- 
volving the entire Bulgarian people, not to 
allow the restoration of the diplomatic re- 
lations between Bulgaria and the United 
States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the third congress of the 
Bulgarian National Front assure the Ameril- 
can and the Canadian peoples that the Bul- 
garian people have not ceased to nourish 
warm friendly fcelings toward them and 
that the support which they give him now 
or will give bim in the future, in the de- 
cisive hour of the national struggle for 
freedom, is welcome with a feeling of pro- 
found gratitude; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the third congress of the 
Bulgarian National Front expresses deep 
gratitude on the behalf of the Bulgarian 
immigrants who were allowed to resettle in 
the United States and Canada, for the hos- 
pitality shown to them, and urges the re- 
spective Governments to take the necessary 
steps and assure the admission to the 
United States and Canada of those Bulgarian 
political refugees who are still in the refu- 
gee camps or who would escape from Bul- 
garia in the future.” 


Now or Never 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27,1959 


Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion may not be in serious danger, but it 
is in greater danger than ever before. 

Russia has more submarines, more 
planes, and more divisions than we 
have—and is adding to them faster. 

Every year we have more enemies and 
fewer friends. The last to go is oil-rich 
Iraq. ; 3 

Every year Khrushchev is more aggres- 
sive and more insulting. 


Every year we have a larger national 


debt. Interest alone is $744 billion dol- 


lars. Next fiscal year it will be over $8.1 
billion, 

Every year Congress spends more than 
our income, the larger part for nonde- 
fense spending, things we have been 
doing without and can continue to get 
along without. 

Every year we vote to increase the 
number of civil employees. They now 
number more than 2,300,000 at an annual 
payroll in excess of $13 billion. 

Every year it is harder for the U.S. 
Treasury to sell Government bonds; 
harder to borrow the money Congress 
spends above the budget—and interest 
rates go up. 

Mr. Speaker, when Congress votes to 
spend more than the budget the Govern- 
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ment must gobble up more money to 
finance the big spending: 

First. When Congress votes to spend 
more than we take in the dollar depre- 
ciates. Your money buys less. 

Second. When Congress votes more 
money than the budget, the cost of living 
goes up for every family in America. 
Prices increase in every store. 

Third. When Congress votes more 
money it is harder to get a loan. And 
interest is higher. 

Fourth. When Congress votes to spend 
above the budget your savings are worth 
less. Your old age will be harder than 
you expected. 

Fifth, When Congress votes to spend 
for things we have been doing without 
and can continue to do without, your life 
insurance will do less for your family and 
your fire insurance will not build your 
house back. 

Sixth. When Congress keeps on voting 
to spend past the budget your pension 
will not support you as well, and your 
social security will not provide as much 
security. A 

Seventh. When Congress votes to issue 
more bonds and borrow more money, 
gambling on Wall Street grows more 
frenzied and the crash is that much 
nearer, © 

Eighth, When Congress keeps on 
spending after we have used up all our 
income, inflation burns higher and you 
have less confidence in Congress and the 
Government. 2 

Ninth. When Congress keeps on spend- 
ing, taxes must go up instead of down. 

Tenth. When Congress spends and 
spends our allies lose faith and want to 
compromise with the enemy. Our ene- 
mies gain confidence and refuse to dis- 
arm. 

Eleventh. When Congress spends for 
nondefense pressure groups, war is 
nearer. Khrushchev is just waiting un- 
til Congress spends us into bankruptcy. 

Every time Congress votes to spend & 
dollar we do not have for things we can 
get along without, they are voting you 
and your family and your Nation into 
greater danger and shorter rations. 

Here is what the Reader's Digest says 


‘about it: 


THE OMINOUS DISTRUST OF THE DOLLAR 


The flight from Government bonds is more 
ominous than most Washington officials care 
to admit publicly, Several recent Tre 
financing operations have failed badly. AS 
a result, the Treasury is being forced to run 
faster and faster merely to keep up with its 
maturities. The fact ts that the richest na- 
tion in the world is now operating on * 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

The effect of all this seems utterly lost on 
advocates of dynumic new spending programs 
to speed business expansion, eliminate un- 
employment. 

The Treasury cannot spend more money 
than it gets through taxes and Government 
security issues. Yet professional and naive 
investors both now distrust the latter. This 
means recourse to financing through th? 
banks, which Increases the money supply and 
is directly inflationary, 

The classic sources of savings upon which 
the Treasury must draw if it is to manag? 
the public debt In orderly fashion are 
diverted. Institutions and individuals alike 
are investing their funds elsewhere. 
clearly reflects basic distrust of the Govern” 
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mentis fiscal responsibllity. As Federal Re- 
tee, Chairman Wiliam McC, Martin puts 
t, “Investors cannot be induced to purchase 
-income securities if they fear a steady 
roslon In the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar.” Yet this Is precisely ‘what they do fear. 
Oficial Treasury figures tell the story. 
ing the past 6 years the assets of insur- 
ance companies, mutual savings banks, sav- 
gs and loan associations and pension funds 
by about 6100 billion—but not a penny 
Additional money went into Govern- 
Ment issues. 

During this same period, private citizens 
had hew savings on the order of $137 billion 
vallable for investment either through sav- 
gs institutions or directly in securities and 
nottgages, None of this flow of capital went 

to Government obligations, on balance. 
fun, of the Investing public to put new 
ds into Federal issues forces the Treasury 
it ce by devious means. For example, 
aor tax anticipation notes to corporations 
in Whatever price the market offers. This is, 
th fect, a method of collecting taxes before 
ey are due. And it sells other short-term 
bandes to banks, which treat them as cash, 
Prasad they can be turned into dollars by re- 

Ueunting—thus creating more money. 
be nless hopes for balancing the budget can 
revived, the Treasury will bave no alterne- 
ve but to continue this course. That cre- 
stil further problems: (1) It will push 
8 cost even higher; (2) it will 

te n eri 

Intervuls ew offerings at more frequent 


Mete ration of faith in the dollar requires 

that g up to the Treasury’s dilemma But 

poe ae sac: Congress still seems un- 

do. The testimony of Treasury 

— has brought out clearly the need 

fiscal sanity. But such pleas for a bal- 

Con budget mean comparatively little to a 

ad gresa which is being pressured from all 

te approve vital new Federal spending 
ms. 


ber pressures nre direct, and every Mem- 
Of Congress is subject to them. ‘The sad 
th is that they do not come solely, or even 
Primarily, from labor-liberal groups. Con- 
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‘hen their o int 
Are invo TS when their own interests 
Ongress lacks any real machinery, more- 
cont; With which to keep the budget under 
Tol, Its dun system of appropriating 
Sctly for some programs und authorizing 
to borrow from the Treasury, with 
time limit on either type of spending, 
the whole problem. There is no close 
tween the voting of expenditures and 
un 
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of revenues to provide the neces- 
ds. This makes a hold-the-ling pol- 
cult under any conditions, 
checks of congressional mail fall to 
any strong national demand for a 
budget. Many people are writing, 
t also want local needs considered. 
Gebt-manapement problems not 
e concern on the part of Treasury 
ut also affect the taxpayer's pocket- 
Interest cost on the money the Gov- 
hos hired now runs to $8.1 billion 
This is second only to defense in the 
a 900 budget of $77 billion, and repre- 
almost a 30-percent increase within the 
one. 
Continuing shift in ‘Treasury debt to 
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f 


g 
g 


fl 


74 


ji 


hee buyers backing away from 
8 ving 8 term than a year, re- 
Operations become larger and more 
retuent, Financing exclusively in the 
dereen 12 means that within 4 years 75 
Tefunaa t the total debt would have to be 
Nded each 


The u year, 
™ Pward trend of interest rates has, 
» Still some way to go. Not only 
sury face further maturities 
“year which must be refunded; it 


Hi 


and shorter issues Is creating othef 
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will also have to raise some es billion to 
$7 billion of new money in the second half. 
If business recovery continues as expected, 
the Trensury will be competing with heavy 
business loan requirements. 

Elsenhower’s impossible position on spend- 
ing versus economy is illustrated in his et- 
fort to boost rural electrical cooperative in- 
terest rates, He wants co-ops to pay the same 
rate (about 4 percent) that the Treasury 
must bear when it borrows in the open mar- 
ket—just enough to cover basic costs. Yet 
the President is stymied by the congressional 
farm bloc. Democratic leaders assured the 
cooperatives that the 2-percent rate will go 
untouched. - 

At the heart of the Treasury's problem is 
a simple fact, easily grasped by anyone. This 
is that governments, like Individuals, can- 
not spend more than they take in,without 
being hurt. In the case of governments. 
‘continuing deficit spending debases the cur- 
rency. This is the essence of today’s distrust 
of the dollar, 


It may be added, Mr. Speaker, that the 
next world war will be different in many 
respects from any previous world war in 
history. We will not be fighting for vic- 
tory; we will be fighting for survival. 

The decisive phase of the war will be 
foughtin America. And if America loses 
it will be a war of extermination. The 
Russian firing squads will leave only the 
uneducated and the unskilled, and our 


form of government, our way of life, and 


our people as we know them today will 
cease to exist. It is a familiar program 
followed in every satellite government 
Russia has liberated. 

With that in prospect, however re- 
mote, can we not for the present tighten 
our belts a little and deny ourselves some 
of the nondefense knicknacks“ the pres- 
sure groups are urging? 


He Gave His Life for His Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the Daily Herald, of Columbia, Tenn., 
recently carried an excellent editorial 
in regard to the career and service of 
John Foster Dulles. I would like to call 
this outstanding article to my col- 
leagues’ attention; and, I am, therefore, 
under leave to extend my remarks, in- 
»cluding it herewith. 

The editorial, “He Gave His Life for 
His Country,” follows: 

He Gave Hrs Lire ror His COUNTRY 

“A life dedicated to the service of his 
country.” 

If ever these words have been appropri- 
ate about a man still living, whose tasks 
are ended, they are true of John Foster 
Dulles. 

His work as Secretary of State has been 
roundly criticized by many. Seldom has his 
work been the subject of unbounded praise. 
For John Foster Dulles was not a man who 
sought praise, nor one who did the spec- 
tacular in order to achieve praise. 

And there are honest differences of opin- 
jon as to whether he has guided this Na- 
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tion along the best course during the past 
.6 years. 

But there is no difference of opinion about 
his honesty, or his dedication to his country. 

His patriotism, and his sincerity have 
never been questioned by ayone in their 
right mind. 

Nor has his courage. 

He worked quietly. He worked long hours. 
He worked sometimes alone. But always he 
worked not for John Foster Dulles, not for 
the Republican Party, but for this Nation. 
And for world peace. 

Long before he was Secretary of State he 
was. adviser to the Democratic heads of 
state on foreign affairs. And long after men 
of less dedicated service would have been 
enjoying a respite from difficult and unre- 
warding duties, he was on the job, working 
toward one goal and one alone—the best 
interests of his fellow men. 

Now his task is ended. He is the victim 
of disease, He is no longer at the helm of 
the ship of state. Today the entire free 
world sorrows and suffers, 

During his active career he met gibes and 
sneers, praise and cheers, and let none of 
these deter him from his chosen course. 

In his iness and old age, he has the com- 
fort of a Ufe well spent, a life of dedicated 
service, a life which has been, and is, an 
inspiration to literally millions of free pto- 
ple. Of him it can be as truly said as of 
any man who ever wore the uniform of the 
United States: “He gave his life for his 
country.” 


Let’s Not Be Silly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27,1959 


Y Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I submit an excellent editorial 
from one of the great newspapers of our 
Nation, the Buffalo Evening News. I 
Sore in its views. The editorial fol- 
ows: 


A RpIcuLous RULING 


A recent ruling of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in reference to political 


As the matter now stands, no matter how 
fair or honest a radio. or television station 
may be, or tries to be, in respect to political 
broadcasts or news reports of political events, 
the February 19 ruling of the Commission 
practically makes it impossible to conform 
without opening the door to all sorts of 
weird and wild requests for equal time to 
reply. 

The ruling appears to be a new concept 
of section 315 of the Communications Act. 
Whether this is valid, or straining to stretch 
a point, Isn't clear. It is clear, however, that 
it will require prompt action elther by Con- 
gress or the Commission itself if freedom is to 
be restored to the airways. 

On the one hand the Commission urges 
radio stations to editorialize on the air, and 
on the other it puts into effect this new 
requirement which would suggest that any 
responsible broadcaster would be out of his 
mind it he did so. 

The ruling is so far-fetched that President 
Eisenhower has taken the almost unprece- 
dented action of asking the Attorney General 
of the United States to see what can be done 
about it whether the remedy lies in legis- 
lative action by Congress or otherwise, 
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Speaking for the President, and with his 
authority, White House Press Secretary 
James C. Hagerty said: 

“The emphasis here is that it Is ridiculous 
to have the law tell radio stations they have 
to give equal time In the coverage of news,” 

Dr. Frank Stanton, president of CBS, has 
pointed out in connection with the ruling 
that had the FCC ruling been in effect in 
1956, that network would have been required 
to give equal time on regular newscasts to 
24 presidential and vice presidential candi- 
dates of 12 parties, most of which wouldn't 
be recognized by the general public. The 
same requirement would have been imposed 
upon the News stations, which always have 
prided themselves in giving fair political 
coverage, or to any other station which car- 
ried these network programs, It imposes an 
impossible condition. 

Chairman John C. Doerfer, of the FCC, 
speaking in Chicago this week, said that 
strict interpretation of section 315 would 
emasculate radio and television news cov- 
erage during campaign periods, and, he 
might well have added, at other times. He 
said if the section is not repealed or amended 
by Congress before the 1960 presidential 
campaign the public Inevitably will be de= 
nied the opportunity to see and hear candi- 
dates. We don’t know why he limited his 
remarks to 1960; a local election campaign 
is coming, and the ruling of, the Commission 
could have the same effect on local cam- 
paign coverage here and elsewhere. 

The courts, of course, might take a hand 
in the matter, but that would ential much 
delay, without certainty of relief. Wouldn't 
it, perhaps, be better for the FCC to take 
another look at the law, the many and long- 
standing previous rulings based upon it and 
determine whether this new and strained in- 
terpretation is in fact what Congress in- 
tended? If it had, we are inclined to think 
that fact would have been discovered long 
ere now. 


The Immorality of Evading the 
U.S. Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27,1959 
Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, Robert B. An- 


derson, in addressing the annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Press in New York 
last week, made a telling point as to the 
imperative desirability of our making 
Payments to retire the national debt. 

What the Secretary of the Treasury 
said on that occasion is so much in har- 
mony with what some of us in the House 
have been advocating, that I feel his re- 
marks should have special attention. 

I am taking the liberty of including 
herewith for printing in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an excellent editorial 
which apeared in the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram on Thursday, April 23, con- 
cerning this speech by Secretary Ander- 
son: 

Tite IMMORALITY OP Evapina THE US. DEST 

Fallure to make payment on the national 
debt in prosperous times was branded by 
Secretary of the Treasury Anderson, in his 
speech to the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Press in New York, as immoral. 

Neglect in meeting our obligations in- 
curred by the Federal Government in war 
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and peace is sheer evasion of responsibility 
since every dollar borrowed carries a pledge 
of repayment with interest, but, instead, 
further borrowings are pyramided on the 
colossal debt. This Improvident expediency, 
increasing each day the obligation for pos- 
terlty, amounts to national capital deple- 
tion which results from inflation. 

The necessity for constant refinancing 
portions of the Federal debt does not signify 
official condonation of moral irresponsibility 
toward that record obligation, but Is only an 
enforced course consequent to continued de- 
fault in debt reduction. No manner of fiscal 
rationalization or economic sophistry can 
hide the unethical nature of debt evasion. 

What, indeed, can happen to a nation of 
free people which runs from its financial re- 
sponsibilities in that way? The long chain 
of cause and effect should not conceal the 
true nature of this evasion. Deficit financ- 
ing year upon year is due to the pressure 
groups which force unwise spending on a 
pliant government, to officials and legislators 
who play politics by being subservient to 
such influences, and to both government and 
the people who fall to provide enough mar- 
gin between income and outgo to permit 
payment on the debt in prosperous years. 

The debt is a colossal monument to our 
cowardly evasion that is nothing less than 
dishonesty, as Mr. Anderson declared. 
Deficit financing and its effect of inflation 
amount to robbery of millions with fixed in- 
comes, including those small investors in 
Government bonds, To fail to see that our 
debt policy is undermining the strength and 
fiber of our Government and our freedoms is 
only the blindness that destroys. This 
moral decay from within is all that Com- 
munist Russia could hope for. It is toward 
fulfillment of the Communist belief that our 
own excesscs will spell our doom. 


Due Credit to “American Forum of the 
Air” and “Youth Wants To Know” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. © CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
“American Forum of the Air,” America’s 
oldest discussion program, and “Youth 
Wants To Know” are time honored pro- 
grams. The radio and television indus- 
try has presented these programs to the 
American public for many years. It has 
long been recognized that there is a need 
for programs of this nature. Unfortu- 
nately, they have been the victims of 
poor scheduling, that is to say, they 
have been presented usually early Sun- 
day afternoon, along with other educa- 
tional and informative programs. 

This year, the Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Co., in cooperation with my 
friend, Theodore Granik, has pioneered 
in making these two fine programs avail- 
able to the American public during regu- 
larly scheduled evening hours on week- 
day nights, when the largest potential 
viewing and listening audience is avail- 
able. This move is to be highly com- 
mended, This innovation provides the 
opportunity to present the important 
issues by leading authorities in their 
fields. Never before has such a large 
potential audience been made available 
ef the network for this type of program- 

g. 
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Both the “American Forum of the Air” 
and “Youth Wants To Know” are tele- 
cast once each month. The p 
are recorded by video tape facilities and 
are distributed by the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co. to television stations 
throughout the Nation. Many of mY 
distinguished colleagues in the Hous? 
have had the opportunity of appearing 
on either one or both of these fine pro- 
grams and it is most gratifying to know 
that they will have the opportunity to 
continue to bring to the attention 
the American people the crucial issues 
facing Congress. - 

Several of the Members of the U.S. 
Senate have already appeared in 
new series. Senator WAYNE Morse and 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER opened the 
new series, discussing the need for labor 
legislation and recently Senator Javrrs 
and Senator Tatmapce discussed the 
controversial civil rights proposals pend- 
ing before the U.S. Senate. On “Youth 
Wants To Know” the guest was Senator 
Humpurey, who was questioned by high 
school students regarding his recent trip 
to the Soviet Union. 

Great tribute should be paid to Mr. 
Donald McGannon, president of thé 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co, an 
Theodore Granik, founder and produce! 
of the “American Forum of the Air” and 
“Youth Wants To Know” for pioneering 
this new concept in programing. This 
opportunity for leaders in the field of 
government, education, science, busine 
labor and others to debate openly thé 
issues affecting all the citizens of this 
great Nation, attests to the public servic® 
performed by the radio and televisio? 
industry. The continued success of 
“American Forum of the Air“ a 
“Youth Wants To Know,” the first to be 
presented during prime evening time. 
demonstrates that at last the broadcast 
ing industry has recognized the need for 
informative educational programing ip 
the most advantageous time periods. 

I would like to add a personal note 
here, Theodore Granik, who produces 
both of these shows with the Westing“ 
house Broadcasting Co., is, I repeat, t 
old dear friend of mine. I was the fir® 
guest on the “American Forum” 31 yeart 
ago, the progenitor of this program an 
“Youth Wants To Know.” On many 4 
night Ted and I struggled to bring tliese 
programs into being and my colleagues 
in the House and Senate have joined ms 
in recognizing the proud record created 
by both these programs. From my van- 
tage point of 37 years in Congress, I 
to Ted and the Westinghouse Broadcast” 
ing Co. well done. i x 


Governors of 10 Midwestern States Urte 
New Starts for Flood Control 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, each of 
the 10 Governors of the States com 
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ng the Missouri River States Committee 
1 in adopting a resolution on April 
5, 1959, which emphasizes the great in- 
jury to the development of our natural 
Tesources and the deteriorative effect 
Upon the economic strength of this coun- 
Should the Congress accept the 
rtsighted no-new-starts policy of the 
tration in connection with flood 
control, reclamation and water con- 
Tvation projects. 
In 1951, Mr. Speaker, a tragic flood 
ed which caused over a billion- 
dollar loss in the Greater Kansas City 
Area alone. Many cities in Kansas and 
uri also suffered huge losses, This 
Sood, which brought suffering and de- 
35 to so many of our citizens, could 
to Tepeated at any time. The total cost 
Complete the entire flood control 
in this region would not nearly 
patch the overall loss in revenue to the 
ted States government if such a dis- 
ous flood should again wreak havoc 
nod destruction upon the people, their 
Omes and their businesses. 
“Riven” Speaker, the Congress is here 
Ven another opportunity to correct a 
dae error on the part of the admin- 
eft, tion and to add momentum to the 
rt to relieve many of our citizens 
from the fear, the terror, and the horror 
another catastrophic flood and the 
Constant threat of such a disaster. 
Aey Speaker, under unanimous con- 
the” I include the resolution adopted by 
10 distinguished Governors in the 
on of my remarks: 
Vor VTN Aborrrn Aran. 15, 1959, ny Mis- 


Bow River STATES COMMITTEE aT COUNCIL 


Urrs, Iowa 


the Missouri River Statea Committee, 
ot — of the Governors of the States 
Dakota.” Colorado, Kansas, Montana, North 
Ne South Dakota, Minnesota, Missouri, 
dan n. and Wyoming, comprising one- 
America, = area of the United States of 
mecting assembled, do hereby 
“SBE the following resolution: 
Mitter eaS the Missouri River States Com- 
Organized feet in December of 1941, was 
2 tor the express purpose ot securing 
develop rol, irrigation, navigation, power 
the Pe ent, and related improvements of 
“Where Missouri River Basin; and 
Sour; through the efforts of the Mis- 
Broun Rirer States Committee and other 
pe the Missourl Basin Project was au- 
“Wheres? e in the year 1944; and 
uring the 15 years since that 
Meeting tan tial progress has been made in 
Ration E the objectives of flood control, navi- 
Ang, 8 supply. and power development 
im a lesser dogree, irrigation and other 
vements: and 
ereas the orderly development of na- 
River human resources of the Missouri 
Capped bun is impeded and severcly handi- 
“Where, the no new starts policy; and 
Palrg th as said no new starts policy im- 
Ountry po nomie strength of the entire 
preventing the development of 
urces in the basin as an invest- 
°f the v the future welfare and security 
15 nited ene as a whole; and 
© construction of planned 
of Jecta Would strengthen the economic base 
time n and of our whole country 
dot our ary when full development and use 
in the tional resources are urgently needed 
the areas Sele between the free world and 
Munista. p> the earth dominated by com- 
CRA Now. therefore, be it 
Congress 0. That this committee urge the 
of the United States to implement 
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its authorizations of reclamation and flood 
control and other projects by appropriating 
the necessary money for the initiation of 
said projects; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded by the chairman of the Missouri 
River States Committee to the Honorable 
CLARENCE CANNON, chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and the 
Honorable Cart HAYDEN, chairman of Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate of the 
United States.“ 7 


Guiding Impressions of the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, there are a 
number of political analysts in this coun- 
try who presently warn us that the next 
major crisis will again be in the Middle 
East. In fact, according to these ob- 
servers, while the world's attention is 
focused on Berlin, feverish preparations 
are being made by Moscow for another 
eruption in the Middle East. These an- 
alysts are of the opinion that even the 
firmest position taken by the West on 
the Berlin issue would not lead to war. 
On the basis of their knowledge df the 
captive countries in Eastern Europe and 
Central Asia, they are convinced that 
Moscow couldn’t possibly afford a hot 
war now or in the foreseeable future 
unless it is bent upon) Russian national 
suicide, and this is most unlikely, 

One such observer is Dr. Ley E. Do- 
briansky, professor in Soviet economics 
at Georgetown University and also na- 
tional chairman of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America. Aware of 
the possibility of historical accidents, Dr. 
Dobriansky nevertheless strongly believes 
that in the present situation Moscow will 
behave according to traditional Russian 
imperialist pattern. In line with Lenin’s 
dictum and that of his Czarist predeces- 
sors, it will take one step backward on 
Berlin if for no other reason than to have 
its current preparations and involve- 
ments in the Middle East fructify in the 
next stage of the incessant cold war. 
Operating on the peripheries of its em- 
pire and true to its centuries-old border- 
land policy, Moscow has nothing to lose 
by precipitating these successive crises 
and it has everything to gain. It has 
much to gain not only by achieving fresh 
inroads in the areas of the free world 


but also by continually deflecting our at- 


tention from the crucial captive nations 
to the separate issues created or aggra- 
vated by it in these different areas of 
Russian colonial opportunity. So long as 
we have no active and imaginative policy 
toward the captive nations—and this 
means not only the “external satellites” 
in Central Europe but also the “internal 
satellites” within the U.S.SR.—we in- 
sure Moscow's power to initiate such 
crises at will. 

The logic of Dr. Dobriansky’s position 
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is developed in some degree in an inter- 
esting article which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Ukrainian Quarterly, The 
article itself is based on a trip taken 
through the Middle East. The manner 
in which it relates the problems of this 
area to the primary problem of the cap- 
tive nations can be applied to Berlin or 
the Far East. As a contribution to a 
more integral understanding of these 
problems, I ask that this article on 
“Guiding Impressions of the Middle 
East” be printed in the RECORD: ` 

GUIDING IMPRESSIONS OF THE MIDDLE East 

(By Ley E, Dobriansky) 

A few months ago this writer had the honor 
and real privilege of joining an official group 
on a visit to the Middle East. In every sense 


~ of the word the trip wasincomparable. The 


people we met, the discussions we engaged 
in, and the many vital things we observed, 
all contributed to the richness and the 
depth of our experience, The trip could not 
literally be purchased by a private citizen 
for even a million dollars. over 
23,000 miles by air, land, and water, it in- 
cluded not only several of the Middle East- 
ern States but also a number of countries 
which are, strictly speaking, not in the Mid- 
dle East area. However, the interests of these 
bordering countries are perhaps more im- 
mediately related to turns and changes of 
development in the Middle East than those of 
our own country. 

The fact that one was fortunate to make a 
trip of this sort does not, of course, qualify 
him as an expert on the subject. Ineed, the 
writer is far from being a specialist on the 
Middle East. Yet, judging by the insular 
views and even unbalanced perspectives of 
some of our acknowledged Middle East ex- 
perts, particularly where they concern US. 
foreign policy, it seems quite advantageous 
not to become too in the details of 
data flowing out of the Middle East. This 
does not mean that thinking Americans 
should not be Interested in a variety of ways 
with the problems and tasks of the peoples 
of the Middle East in like manner that we 
are with those of peoples and nations else- 
where, On the contrary, in behalf of our 
own interests we have definite objectives in 
the Middle East and the fulfilment of them 
requires the support of the nations involved. 
But the observation does mean that we 
should constantly maintain a clear perspec- 
tive of the Middle East and its hosts of prob- 
Tems and difficulties in terms of the global 
struggle between national freedom and Rus- 
sian Communist imperialism and colonial- 


primary 
rational scale of priority of problems, is fre- 
quently lost in the writings of those experts 
who in their rapturous attachments picture 
the solutions of Middle East problems as ends 
in themselves. 

As one would expect, each of us on the 
trip approached the area with an individual 
set of preconceptions. Actually, to have 
done otherwise would have meant entering It 
blindly, These necessary preconceptions 
were developed in the course of a year's in- 
tensive study aided by some of the best minds 
on the subject. In a thoroughly sclentific 
manner we entered the area with general 
views that served a number of p 
One, they enabled us to seek out essentials 
with minimum of time and effort. In con- 
trast to many American visitors to the Soviet 
Union, for example, we knew beforehand 
what to look for. Second, they facilitated 
a process of question-raising which quickly 
focussed the issues of any problem. And 
thirdly, these preconceived views were in es- 
sence hypotheses which demanded empirical 
proofs by direct observation. 
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In my case the most important preconcep- 
tions were as follows: (1) from the viewpoint 
of U.S. national interest, the Middle East 
is and will continue to be a secondary area 
on the field of the current global conflict; 
(2) the Middle East is nevertheless a crucial 
and significant area, even more so than the 
Far East, from which to wage a successful 
offensive against the imperiallst Russian 
threat to all independent nations; (3) the 
United States can and should assist in the 
solution of certain problems in the Middle 
East, but it would be futile and naive to 
hope for a moderately longrun solution of 
every major problem in the area; and (4) 
the paramount goal of U.S. policy in the 
area is to prevent at whatever cost the en- 
trenchment of colonial Russian power in 
any part of it. It was with these precon- 
ceived views that the writer embarked upon 
an empirical study of close observation at 
a time immediately prior to the Lebanese 
crisis and the subsequent Iraqi revolution, 


TUNISIA AND NORTH AFRICA 


Our first important stop was Tunisia. The 
country, with its 48,000 square miles, is much 
like Louisiana in size. Its population of 
approximately 4 million people consists of 
over 3 million Moslemic Tunisians, about 
180,000 French, and the rest made up pre- 
dominantly of Italians, Algerians, and Jews. 
This newly independent country is chiefly 
agricultural in character, the main crops 
being wheat, barley, olives, and grapes. It 
possesses a number of major mining indus- 
tries in fron, lead, zinc, and natural gas, but 
its greater potentialities in these and re- 
lated enterprises await further economic de- 
velopment. To realize such development in 
more rapid course, Tunisia unquestionably 
requires foreign aid, the largest contribution 
to which can come only from the United 
States. 

There are many general and specific fac- 
tors that enter into the consideration of 

ting aid to foreign governments for eco- 
nomic development, One paramount factor 
is that the absorptive powers of an economy 
must be carefully considered if sound and 
balanced development is to be sustained. In 
Tunisia, as almost everywhere else in North 
Africa, the Middle East, and South Asia, 
illiteracy is high, poverty is widespread, and 
capital in the form of national experience 
and skilled resources is in short supply. In 
varying degree this is the characteristic pat- 
ern one encounters throughout these areas. 
The pattern sets limits to the amounts of 
capital that can be prudently Injected into 
most of these economies. In fact, for all 
these areas the prime element of capital is 
time—time for training, time for education, 
time for cumulating experience. 

Those politicians and columnists who 
clamor for the United States to adopt as its 
prime objective a broad economic and social 
development program in these areas, are not 
only unthinking and unrealistic politically 
but also economically. Such an interna- 
tional New Deal program would lead to in- 
evitable wastes and would hardly contribute 
to stave off the encroachments of Russian 
colonialism. As a matter of polnted fact, 
if the history of 40 years of Russian Com- 
Munist aggression demonstrates anything, 
it is the truth that healthy and growing 
economies are in themselves insufficient de- 
terrents against Russian colonial expansion. 
Historical accidents, political strategy and 
tactics, and the threat of unleashed military 
power weigh far more heavily. This ob- 
servation applics to these areas just as much 
as it did to Eastern Europe, the Caucasus, 
and Central Asia. Looked at more critically, 
there is a certain unrealistic amount of 
economic determinism in the position taken 
by those -politiclans and columnists who 
argue that economic and social betterment 
is a sure guarantee against the inroads of 
Russian imperialist expansionism. They 
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fall to ask themselves the question that if 
this were so, then why does Moscow offer its 
material contributions to many of these 
countries which, in some instances, have for 
centuries been prime goals of Russian con- 
quest? The answer to this should be obvi- 
ous. 

To avoid the economic and also political 
wastes of any international New Deal pro- 
gram, sound foreign aid measures should 
carefully examine each national economy on 
its own merits, and in every case a priority 
ef evaluation should be given to political 
considerations. In the case of Tunisia the 
situation is really not as involved as some 
picture it to be. Led by its dynamic and 
colorful President Habib Bourguiba, the Re- 
public of Tunisia is undoubtedly a focal 
point in North Africa. With proportioned 
aid for ita internal development, Tunisia can 
play a leading role in the solution of the 
Algerian problem and in the practical real- 
ization of a North African federation of 
Arab states. Even recent rifts between the 
Bourguiba government and both the Algeri- 
an FLN. and Morocco would not seriously 
hamper this. 

These broad directions for US, foreign 
policy in the area would satisfy many ends, 
Contrary to some opinion, such develop- 
ments would actually contribute to the gain- 
ful interests of our French ally in view of 
the organic economic ties that would persist 
between such a federation and France. They 
would also meet the natural urges of Arab 
nationalism and present another form or 
stage in the evolution of Arab unity. More- 
over, they would create a tremendous im- 
pact on the rest of the Arab world and 
would virtually eliminate some of the exist- 
ing vulnerabilities in North Africa to in- 
direct Russian penetration. The resulting 
dynamic stability would provide untold ad- 
vantages in oll, defensive military posture, 
and psycho-political strength against the 
common enemy. It should not be difficult 
to discern what the alternative to such pol- 
icy directions, and all its negative conse- 
quences, would be. 

Before proceeding on to Iraq and other 
states in the Middle East, a point of consid- 
erable value deserves emphasis here. Con- 
versations with Tunisians and other Mosiems 
disclosed a keen awareness of the oppressions 
to which their brother Moslems in the Soviet 
Union are being subjected. These expres- 
sions of knowledge and sympathetic affinity 
were, however, of an individual and isolated 
tenor rather than an organized one. More- 
over, they were on a religious plane rather 
than on the more important level of mutual 
nationalism. Despite these shortcomings, 
the Tunisians displayed a greater familiarity 
with this vital subject in the Soviet Union 
than our own people assigned to Tunis. 
There is virtually no effort exerted by the 
U.S. Information Service to Inform Moslems 
in North Africa about Russian colonial dom- 
ination over Moslemic Turkestanians and 
others in the U.S. S. R. This is a serious de- 
fect, largely born of ignorance, which one 
meets with throughout these Moslem areas. 
Yet concentrated effort on such information, 
disseminated with meaningful conceptual 
forms, is one of our most powerful weapons 
against Russian duplicity and infiltration. 


TRAQ AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Middle Enst is undoubtedly a maze of 
problems, conflicts, and entanglements. It 
is worthwhile for us Americans to continu- 
ally bear in mind that this maze has roots 
dating back decades and even centuries. 
Most of the issues in the area well antedate 
the current global struggle in which we are 
engaged, To plunge decply into this mire 
of problems and unavoidably lose progres- 
“sive sight of our primary objective in the 
region would spell disaster. For an anti- 
imperialist nation with responsibilities of 
free world leadership thrown upon it a cer- 


“deep inroads among the Saudis. 
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tain transcendence of thought and attitude 8 
necessary to avert deep sectional involve- 
ments and yacillating positions in this en- 
vironment of flux and change. This is not 
an easy task, to be sure, but it is the only 
peaceable course by which the major forces 
now at work in the region can be channe 
in favor of our primary objective. 

We landed in Iraq many weeks before the 
startling revolt. From there it was Sau 
Arabia and, later on, Israel. At these thre? 
vantage points we felt the pulse of move 
ments emanating from other quarters in the 
area, Each of these points tells a story in 
itself to correct some of the unsafe notions 
harbored by experts with biases in one di- 
rection or another. To be pro-Arab or pro- 
Israel, prolegitimacy or prorepublican, 
promilitary defense or proeconomic develoP” 
ment—and we met spokesmen for ef 
grouping with, of course, some 4 
sectional tles - usually distorts the picture 10 
some degree of emotional heat. Keeping in 
mind the chief threat to the area, ie., the 
Russian bear to the north, one can view the 
forces represented by each of these group! 
with some objective detactment and prer 
pare tactically for their canalization toward 
our primary goal. It must be remembered 
that regardless of rifts between gover? 
ments and the mistakes that we have 
in the past, we still have countless Arab an 
Israeli friends in all strata of their societies 
Difficulties and even dilemmas will 
stantly haunt us, of course, but if we stead 
fastly maintain our valid objectives Wi 
principle and firm determination and with” 
in these broad limits adapt ourselves flexi 
bly to swift changes which should be antic! 
pated in the form of real possibilities, there 
is no reason why our paramount objective 
could not be successfully realized. 

No; in Iraq, at the time, there wasn't the 
faintest concrete indication that a revolt WA 
brewing. The country, with its 6.5 mill! 
population in an area 168,039 square miles 
like that of California, was bubbling with 5 
tense economic activity. According to th 
premises of our economic determinists, 
condition should have conduced to maximum. 
political stability. Much was done economi 
cally and socially for general developmen 
Substantial oll revenues were invested in * 
rigation projects, redistributed land, hosp! 
tals, education, and the like. The financii 
-condition of the country was excellent aue 
the 60 percent of the population in agricul 
ture was prospering in staples of parley: 
wheat, rice, and cotton. A political over 
nevertheless did take place, The The 
tionaliat urge for Arab unity did successful 
express itself. is 

Saudi Arabia, the birthplace of Islam., 
another example of wealth, social and 
nomic development, and attempted retorni 
This hereditary monarchy under King Sau- 
ibn Abdul Aziz has a population of 7 mien 
lion in an area of 618,000 square miles whi 
contains tremendous oll reserves. It 1 © 
country of sharp contrasts between the an 
cient and the modern. Significant develops 
ment projects have been undertaken; but: °° 
elsewhere, illiteracy is rife. ‘The most mac 
ern schools and hospitals have been pulis 
but there is a marked dearth of trained prs 
sonnel to run them. Politically, the situs- 
tion is a shaky one, and even with an oe 
pected shift to a constitutional monarchy ™ 
forces of Arab unity will continue to mak 


For our purposes these two examples stand 
well aboye Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, By an 
or any other section in the Arab States {he 
of 1,675,234 square miles to demonstrate © 
foolhardiness of subordinating political Oo 
jectives to the economic, The driving 10r g 
for Arab unity among the approximately ©, 
million Arabs in the Middle East should D® 
been long ago properly weighed and BPP 
ciated. It is truly a cause for wonderme 
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that following the Lebanese call for Ameri- 
can intervention several U.S. Senators finally 
Tealized that nationalism is a basic force in 
the Middle East and urged that we support 
lt. Those, including this writer, who have 
for years advocated this, continue to empha- 
alze that our support of the forces of nation- 
allam be founded on a single standard of 
Morality. Such a view serves multiple pur- 
Poses, especially in the general area of the 
Middle East. By clearly supporting both 
Arab and Israeli nationalism and working 
toward their harmonious coexistence we 
Would undoubtedly weaken the false Rus- 
sion appeal which thrives only on division. 
neurrent with this, our plain and astute 
zupport of the forces of nationalism within 
Soviet Union iteelf—particularly the 
lemic Turkestani, Azerbaijani, and others 
reference to this area of free Islam— 
Would completely nullify Russian colonial 
Objectives. This operational view demands 
at we perceive things in their interrelated 
ity, but this writer scarcely witnessed 
Such an orientation among our own people in 
se regions. 
3 In setting these guidelines it should be 
alized that what is called Nasserism is 
not conceptually identical with Arab na- 
N lism. It is one of its expressions and 
inet himself is one of its leading symbols. 
haa’, Americans share the thought that we 
tc Made several grave mistakes in relation 
& Nasser, These mistakes have forced him 
k look elsewhere for aid. However, the situ- 
2 is not beyond repair. The appeal and 
d PUlarity of Nasser is for and wide. The 
bri represented by this symbol will 
B ng further changes in the Middle East, 
Ut these changes will certainly not take 
Bune, along linear routes, Even Nasser is 
bject to the desires and opinions of his 
u Egyptians, not to mention other Arab 
N res in Iraq, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia. 
Scessarily playing it by ear but always 
münteant of our own primary objective, we 
ore be prepared to accommodate ourselves 
the inevitable changes toward more inte- 
in ted Arab unity, one that will be achieved 
Wuat ies and very likely in different forms. 
ahl t is ot essence is the increasing friend- 
tnl Of the Arab world, including the present 
W Arab Republic, and the consequent 
colo of any possibility of a Russian 
+ “ONY emerging in this region. 
800 harmonious coexistence between Arab 
“onalism and Israeli nationalism is by 
a Nn an impractical goal. Indeed, it is 
teycesstty. Israel is here to stay, and in- 
Wi igent Arab spokesmen privately admit it. 
sone Proper gestures and mutual accord it 
Of ut be long before public Arab acceptance 
New fact will be noticed. Of the size of 
Neopi 165 and populated by over 2 miliion 
lg nle, Including some 180,000 Arabs, Larne! 
cone Of the most progressive and prosperous 
1 es in the Middle East. Its economy is 
8 Well balanced and its leadership is 
ko y enlightened. The spirit of its people 
doub rant and confident, There can be no 
Were thot if the independence of Israel 
fight Seriously threatened, the people would 
take to the last soul. Actually, it would 
tina a for any such Arab threat to mate- 
devela, and during this time a peaceful 
kbit ment would serve to obyiate the pos- 
With y of an outbreak of hostilities. Again 
defini eye on our primary objective, it is 
inte itely in our interest and in the mutual 
a dest of Arab and Israeli alike that such 
wora ment be furthered, The Arab 
Spec Would gain immensely from a re- 
* Prosperous, and cultured Israel. 
turn “Od gain reciprocally from the cul- 
and material advancements now in 


being 
ng throughout the Arab world. The party 
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that would be sure to lose is imperialist 
Moscow. 


THE NORTHERN TIER AND INDIA 


One of the most significant features of 
Israeli thinking is its full understanding of 
the mature of the global struggle. The 
writer was impressed by ideas along these 
lines in Iraq, too, He would go so far as to 
suggest that many American officialis and 
wandering students might learn a great deal 
about the subject in certain sectors of this 
part of the world. The brute menace of 
Russian imperialism and colonialism is clear- 
ly understood for what it is. The facade 
of “international communism” is realistical- 
ly discounted and the centuries-old Russian 
problem is freely and frankly discussed. 
None of the misleading vagaries about Marx- 
ism, the Soviet peoples,” “Soviet commu- 
nism” and the like is permitted to becloud 
their perception of the real problem and 
threat. 

As one travels In the Muslim countries of 
the vital “northern tier“ — Pakistan. Iran, 
and Turkey—the realism of both official and 
private leaders, concerning the Russian prob- 
lem, is refreshing and encouraging. It is 
ultimately this firm knowledge about the 
problem and what to expect from the Rus- 
sian imperialists that provides us with 
sturdy and loyal allies in these countries. 
To frustrate the traditional borderlands pol- 
ley of Russia, which for centurles has used 
it as a weapon of conquest and empire 
building, the independence and internal 
strength of these nations are indispensable 
to the United States in realizing its pri- 
mary objective. In terms of our interest 
there is a vast difference between some Arab 
State joining a larger Arab unity and one of 
these METO partners leaving the pact or 
being undermined by Russian subversion. 
Of course, the former must be watched be- 
cause of outflanking possibilities. The latter 
must be prevented at all costs because it 
would unquestionably open a dike for the 
Russian inundation. The basic distinction 
between the two cases is that a solidification 
of nationalism is involved in one and an 
endangerment to nationalism emerges in 
the other. 

Each of these Muslim countries has its set 
of problems. The Kashmir issue, the prob- 
lem of the five rivers, border disputes, and 
internal economic difficulties beset Pakistan. 
The illiteracy rate is high in this Muslim 
democracy, split between West Pakistan and 
its 33.8 million and East Pakistan with its 
42 million. However, notable economic 
progress has been achieved, although much 
remains to be done. The United States is 
assisting this valuable ally in a proper way 
and the interests of the two are mutually 
served. The Pakistani are sturdy fighters. 
Some of the specimens seen up north and in 
the Khyber Pass are models for any nation. 
A close affinity exists between the Pakistan! 
and the enslaved Turkestani just up north 
in the Soviet Union. With additional re- 
sources the Pakistani would have no fear in 
seeking the liberation of their brothers in 
the Russian prison of nations. As one high 
level official told this writer, “You don't have 
to impress us with this gonl. You should 
sell this to your own government.“ The bold 
fact here, as elsewhere, is that sheer igno- 
rance hiinds us to the opportunity of re- 
versing for freedom the old Russian border- 
lands policy. 

In the basically agricultural countries of 
Turkey and Iran similar economic and po- 
litical problems exist. Cyprus, internal de- 
velopment, the Syrian neighbor, and the ex- 
istence of Kurd and other minorities pre- 
sent Turkey with actual or potential difi- 
culties. Economic problems characteristic of 
the area contribute to a political instability 
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in Iran which the Russian influence in the 
country does not hesitate to promote. The 
solution of some of these problems naturally 
requires our proportionate assistance; and 
both countries are receiving it. However, 
our guidelines of Interest in the area would 
require more than just ancillary help if, for 
example, the present regime in Iraq or Mos- 
cow itself should show signs of stirring up 
the Kurds for the creation of a satellite 
Kurdish state, extending from portions of 
Iraq through northwestern Iran and eastern 
Turkey into the Soviet Union. There are 
about 10 million Kurds, mostly Sunnite Mo- 
hammedans, whom Moscow sought to arouse 
as late as 1945. Approximately 1 million are 
in Iraq alone. A venture of this sort would 
unmistakably be Indirect aggression desery- 
ing of our firmest direct action. The possi- 
bility of such a venture is real and would 
be in tune with traditional Russian policy. 
It can be best offset by a policy of freedom 
directed at the submerged nations to the 
north of the “northern tier.” The writer 
feels quite certain that, as im the case of 
Pakistan, both Turkey and elements in Iran 
are prepared to launch in coordinated action 
a policy of this nature. 

The visits to India and later to Greece 
and Portugal were somewhat marginal con- 
cerning the problems of the Middle East. 
It was, of course, instructive to learn from 
high sources the problems peculiar to their 
nations and their views in relation to the 
Soviet Union and the rumblings in the Mid- 
dle East. In India it appears that Russian 
agents are doing a far more effective disin- 
formational job than our own USIA is doing 
an informational one. The impressions cer- 
tain Indian leaders have of the Soviet Union 
are hardly worthy of a nation which suc- 
cessfully overcame a foreign colonialism. 
India is doubtlessly an Important and inte- 
gral part of the free world, but in addition 
to wheat, credits, and other forms of aid, 
it is in dire need of a comprehension of Rus- 
sian colonialism and imperialism within the 
USSR. itself, In Greece and the 
writer sensed a deep interest in this funda- 
mental subject. As elsewhere, the two coun- 
tries have their respective interests and dif- 
ficuities. However, ns to the primary im- 
portance of the Russian menace, there is no 
question of their dedication to its eventual 
defeat. 

The preconceptions stated earlier were 
more than confirmed by the direct observa- 
tions of this uniquetrip. The writer is more 
than eyer convinced as to their validity. He 
is more impressed than ever by the necessity 
for American officialdom to assume an inte- 
gral view of these situations and develop- 
ments and to take advantage of the great 
opportunities afforded by both Africa and 
Asia. On a scale of priority, the most essen- 
tial areas Of concern and policy for the 
United States and Eastern Europe and Cen- 
tral Asia. These are the basic sources of in- 
security and danger to imperialist Russia. 
We must never allow ourselves to guarantee 
these two areas to Moscow so that it would 
be free to concentrate its weight In any of 
the essentially secondary areas. On the con- 
trary, girded to the support of nationalism, 
our policy should be aimed at a combined 
effort of nationalist forces within and im- 
mediately outside the Russian Communist 
Empire to overwhelm through peaceable 
means, as concerns any global war, the 
tentacles of colonial Russian domination. 
In such a policy we and our allies 
need have little fear of the forces of the So- 
viet Union: With half of them being non- 
Russian, these forces haye always been feared 
for their unreliability in the act of war by 
Russia itself. To view these situations 
clearly and to see them as a whole are our 
prime requisities. 
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National Parks Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27,1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent news release by the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Macnvson] follows: 
News RELEASE BY CONGRESSMAN Dor MAG- 

NUSON, SEVENTH DISTRICT, WASIINGTON 


WASHINGTON, April 8—Recent hearings held 
by the House Interior Appropriations Sub- 
committee brought out the alarming fact 
that we are falling behind on our Mission 66 
plan for developing our national parks while 
use of these facilities continues to increase 
by leaps and bounds. 

The Mission 66 program, initinted in 1956, 
was designed to develop adequate facilities 
for an estimated 65 mililon people who are 
expected to visit our national parks in 1966. 
+ As a member of the subcommittee which 
approved the initial money to get this pro- 
gram underway, I am concerned over the 
way the administration has permitted Mis- 
sion 66 to fall so far behind schedule. 

Part of this slowdown must be blamed on 
inflation. When Mission 66 first was ap- 
proved in 1955 it was estimated that the 10- 
year program would cost $459 million, Since 
then, rises in construction costs have in- 
creased this by $61 million. Additional 
projects have upped the anticipated cost 
another $125 million. 

The National Park Service, adhering 
faithfully to the administration's balanced- 
budget-at-all-costs policy, has asked for 
only $47 million for fiscal 1960 while we 
originally planned to spend nearly twice that 
amount, 

Conrad L, Wirth, Director of the National 
Park Service, shed little light on how the 
Service expects to get back on schedule. He 
admitted that the program was lagging badly 
and suggested that $80 million a year should 
be spent during the next 2 or 3 years to get 
back on schedule. But he did not ask for 
that amount or say where he expected it to 
come from, 

These neglected resources mean a great 
deal to a large segment of our population. 
Last year 59 million people visited national 
parks and an adidtional 68 million went to 
national forests for their recreation. 

With park development falling behind our 
burgeoning population, we face the grim 
prospect of having to reserve cabins that we 
used to be able to drive to on the spur of 
the moment; pulling into crowded, smoky 
camp sites that used to be quiet and out of 
the way; fishing in streams with more fisher- 
men than fish and eyen being turned away 
from full campsites, 


In this morning's mail was the follow- 


ing press release on the same subject 


from the National Park Service: 
Fmst-QuarTer TRAVEL TO NATIONAL PARK; 
Breaks ALL RECORDS 

The number of visitors to, national parks 
and other areas in the National Park System 
for the first 3 months of 1959 has set a new 
record for first-quarter travel, Director Con- 
rad L. Wirth of the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, announced 
today. 

Total for the first 3 months of 1959 was 
7,119,000, Wirth announced. This represents 
an increase of 24.5 percent over the total of 
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5,717,300 for the same period in 1958. The 
previous high for the period was 6,345,000, 
set in 1957. 

Travel In March of 1959 totaled 3,152,200, 
a gain of 36.9 percent over the 2,302,000 visits 
recorded in March 1958. 

Among nearby areas, the Blue Ridge 
Parkway recorded a 39 percent increase in 
visitors in the 8-month period. Other in- 
creases in individual park areas ranged as 
high as 204 percent. The National Historical 
Areas of the System were highest among 
category increases with a gain of 48 percent, 
followed by the 29 national parks with an 
increase of 42 percent. 

“These heavy increases in visitation,” 
Wirth sald, “clearly justify the Mission 66 
program to proyide adequate facilities and 
services for the many millions of Americans 
who yisit and use the approximately 180 
areas administered by the National Park 
Service. 

“Our original mission 66 planning took 
into consideration a probable total of 80 
million visitors a year by 1966, the year 
the mission 66 program is scheduled for 
completion, These travel figures for the 
first quarter of 1959 cause no dampening of 
our previous estimates that the total by 
1866 may be well above 80 million.’’ 

Mr. Speaker, I note that Mr. Wirth 
says mission 66 “is scheduled” for com- 
pletion in 1956. But, as the gentleman 
from Washington points out, Mr. Wirth 
admitted that the program is way off 
schedule and does not know how it is 
going to get back on. 

Editor Mel Ruder of the weekly Hun- 
gry Horse News, published at Columbia 
Falls, Mont., near Glacier National Park, 
has suggested that the program be re- 
named mission 76. That apparently is 
the only way this program is going to 
get back on schedule. : 


British Policy Starts U.S. Diplomats 
Wondering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 

BarrisH Porter Srarts U.S. DIPLOMATS 

WONDERING 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

The Berlin crisis, the advance of com- 
munism into the Middle East, the Arab coun- 
tries“ gang-up against forelgn oll com- 
panies—all these would seem to indicate a 
crying need for Western solidarity, With a 
single resolute policy in Berlin, on disarma- 
ment, on the cessation of nuclear tests and 
with a common attitude toward Nasser, of 
Egypt, and Kassem, of Iraq, the harrassed 
Western countries would be a rock. Divided 
they give an impression of weakness and 
vulnerability even when they are basically 
strong and in good position. 

Yet instead of seeking such a united pol- 
icy through appropriate organs to which the 
power of decision has been delegated, they 
publicly argue and bicker among themselves, 
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with the press of various countries sniping 
at allies as though they were enemies. 

No NATO country is free from this. Amer- 
lean organs have never shown any particu- 
lar regard for the sensibilities of even our 
closest allies. The French press has some- 
what overemphatically supported the French 
Government's claim to become one of & 
three-power NATO directory. The Britisn 
are the latest offenders, 

Why, Washington officials are asking, have 
the indomitable British suddenly begun to 
insist on a soft line towards the U.S.SR.? 
Why has the British Government gone 
flexible in and cut of season and the British 
press gone sour on allied peoples that will 
not tamely submit to Britain's latest whim? 
These officials make allowance for the British 
Tories” need to compete with pacifist labor 
in an effort to win the coming election. They 
realize how fresh are Britain's scars incurred 
in the last war—and how eager the Bri 
masses are to disarm and spend the money 
that now goes into armament on living. But 
they suspect that this is not the whole story- 

Hardly anyone in Washington, Paris or 
Bonn shares Prime Minister Macmilian’s ap- 
parent belief that the USSR. will make 
war for Berlin or his desire to accept Rus: 
sia's conditions about the height at which 
allied planes may fly to Berlin. Anyhow 
these Americans insist, the danger, if any 
is no greater for Britain than for West Ger- 
many, France or Italy, none of which shares 
Britain's apprehension. 

What then is alling the British? For ® 
possible answer, allied diplomats go back 
into Britain's history and come up with 
some disquieting examples. 

For instance: Britain's chief policy has 
been to keep the continent of Europe divided. 
But recently, six continental countries have 
set up a Common Market (customs union) 
which promises to develop into a single 
state. British spokesmen, after some hesi- 
tancy, insist that Britain does not want to 
break up this market but merely to enjoy 
its benefits without joining. Since 
French particularly have refused to e 
what one could call a guest membership. 15 
the British Foreign Office trying to e 
American support and use Soviet pressure 
against the Common Market countries? 1 
80, what about NATO? 

Drew Middleton recently wired the Neu 
York Times that the British do not really 
feel themselves allies of the continen 
the United States la the only 
country they recognize as an ally, where 
does this leave NATO? Is there a Britis? 
belief that by accepting certain Russian de- 
sires Britain may pressure the Commo? 
Market countries? 

One of these Russian desires is European 
disengagement, which would imply West 
Germany's withdrawal from NATO. Another 
is to prevent West Germany from ob 
nuclear weapons, Do the British wish to get 
West Germany out of NATO? Do they reall¥ 
believe that Germany will for long acceP 
essential disarmament so long as the USSR 
the United States and even Britain posses? 
nuclear monsters? 

In the past, after each major war Britain 
has turned against its allies and built UP 
its former enemy. That is how World War 11 
came about, Now, embittered by its falling 
influence and the obduracy of the Common 
Market countries, is Britain ready to sacrific® 
German unity and equality to its own fear 
of another war? 

British statesmen say no and they are 
honorable men. But American dip 
can sometimes see no other motive for Mac- 
millan's apparent desire for an und z 
ing with the Soviets even at the cost of 
Germany and NATO and the Common Mar- 
ket. So they wonder. 


1959 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Birth of 
Paul Dresser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oP 


HON. FRED WAMPLER 


OY INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Week, on April 22, 1959, the State of In- 
» and particularly the city of Terre 
Haute, marked the 100th anniversary of 
birth of Paul Dresser, the author of 
B State Song of Indiana, “On the 
anks of the Wabash, Far Away.” 
memory of and as a salute to that 
Zentleman whose prodigious musical tal- 
ent brought, and still brings, melodious 
Dleasure to hundreds of thousands, I 
Should like to set forth an article titled, 
Mark 100th Birth Anniversary of Paul 
1 r," which appeared in the April 22, 
959, issue of the Terre Haute (Ind.) 
Tribune, 
ap Dresser was born April 22, 1859, at 
Re South Second Street, here in Terre 
ute. His parents were Paul Dreiser and 
Sarah Marie Schanestp (the mother’s maiden 
name was very blurred in the church rec- 
2. Paul was baptized May 24 at St. 
J Church and his godparents were Dr. 
Ames Bell and Mrs. Margaret Breen. 
liste ve Haute's first city directory of 1858 
Sy. the father as living on South, First 
Tas t, between Walnut and Poplar Streets. 
1863 the family was living at 56 North 
— Street. In 1872 they lived at the 
thwest corner of 12th and Walnut Streets. 
12 €e years later their address was 203 South 
= Street, 
at 9.1879, Paul. Ir,, was listed as a laborer 
209 South 12th Street; then as a musician 
ponrding at the National House and at 533 
he w 7th Street, In 1880, 1881, and 1883 
ana residing at 205 North 13th Street, 
his occupation was listed as lightning 
Hay Bet. Another source says he left Terre 
an With the Lightning Liniment Co. as 
Whar trainer in their medicine show. 
Pas are we to believe all these years later? 
Pune, Dresser worked at many jobs in his 
ola der days. He sold newspapers in the 
North to office and worked in a bakery on 


urth Street. 

ven seurch concerning his birthplace became 
complicated. The abstract for the 
oberty’ at 318 South Second Street shows 
ot iot tial payment for the “North one-half 
Georg, 155 in original town“ was made by 
Wook, F. Ellis, proprietor of the Riverside 
Ployed. Mill where Paul's father was em- 
nue tai The mother sewed for Wabash Ave- 
the ho lors for 50 cents a day to help pay for 
Ment use. The deed shows the last install- 
; = the $300 note on the property was 
Wit, J Paul's father on January 18, 1859. 
One- Some help his father made the little 
1t la today brick into a two-story house as 


5 HISTORY CONFUSED 

2576. October 7, 1503, he sold the house for 
the ; don't believe anyone will ever know 
(or Dee and complete story of the Dreiser 
Dy esser) family. Certaiily Theodore 
true did everything he could to cloud the 
Tact, Picture and add to the confusion of 


Romar auls bothers and sisters we know 

Mary ce Marcus was born February 12, 1860; 

Wike rances was born July 7, 1861; Emma 

was 3 nae spo eee 29, 1863 (it 

or hom aul died); and Theo- 
o born August 27,1871. 
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After Paul left Terre Haute and became 
a full-fledged entertainer, he returned to 
town on several occasions in various theatri- 
cal presentations. On one occasion he led 
the noontime parade down Wabash Avenue 
of the Haverley Minstrel Show, Dressed in 
a buff-colored morning suit and plug hat, he 
looked. every inch the great showman he 
later became. 

In 1923 “Dresser Day” was observed in 
Terre Haute on April 23. In honor of the 
celebration a valuable enlarged photograph 
of Paul Dresser was presented to the Terre 
Haute Elks Lodge No. 86. This large framed 
three-quarter study of Paul Dresser was in 
the possession of the “White Rats,“ a famous 
New York theatrical association which was 
disbanding, and they gave the valuable pic- 
ture to Paul's brother, Theodore Dreiser, who 
in turn gave it to the Elks. It was stipulated 
that should the Elks not be able to care for 
the picture, it was to pass into the possession 
of-the Vigo County Historical Society, where 
it is now at their museum, 1411 South Sixth 
Street. 

Paul Dresser is best remembered for our 
State song, “On the Banks of the Wabash, 
Far Away.” The story is told that one time 
Ed Wynn, known in entertainment circles as 
the perfect fool, once introduced this famous 
song on a radio show by announcing “now 
comes the song so popular with commercial 
trust companies of Indiana—'On the Banks 
of the Wabash.'” 

COMPOSER'S GODCHILD 


Eighty-two-year-old Mrs. Amelia Schultz, 
of 227 South Ninth Street, tells me that Paul 
Dresser was her godfather. Her godmother 
was Miss Amelia Zoble,a pretty young woman 
whom Paul admired very much at that time 
in 1877. 

Mrs. Schultz’ parents, Frederick and 
Catherine Miller, were good friends of the 
Dresser family, particularly of Paul's father. 
By this time, Paul’s mother had left his 
father who was employed in a woolen mill at 
10th and Wabash, Paul's father, a former 
schoolteacher at St. Benedict's School, was a 
very devout man and attended vespers every 
Sunday, after which he would come to the 
Miller home for Sunday dinner, 

Mrs, Schultz was only a small child at that 
time but she clearly remembers the elder Mr. 
Dresser and his Sunday visits. There were 
12 children in her family and her childhood 
memories are happy ohes. Her brother 
played the guitar and they would all sing. 

Sometimes the 10 children of the Breinig 
family would be there. Whenever Paul Dres- 
ser came to the house, she remembers that he 
was such a large man and so heavy that the 
family feared for the safety of their sofa. 

Everyone remembers Paul's voice differ- 
ently. Some say he only talked“ his songs; 
others tell that he had a “nice voice.” Mrs. 
Schultz remembers particularly how good 
natured and jolly he was. 

At the museum is an autographed album 
of Paul Dresser's sheet music of 1898 which 
contains 25 of his early hits. Included are: 
“On the Banks of the Wabash” which is 
“respectfully inscribed to Miss Mary E. 
South, Terre Haute, Ind.” “Just Tell Them 
That You Saw Me,” Don't Teil Her That 
You Love Her.“ “I Wonder If She'll Ever 
Come Back to Me," In the Sweet Summer 
Time,” “Sweet Savannah,” “Come Tell Me 
What's Your Answer, Yes or No,” A Dream 
of My Boyhood Days,” “I Wish That You 
Were Here Tonight,” “Our Country May She 
Always Be Right, But Our Country Right or 
Wrong.” “He Brought Home Another,” 
“Your God Comes First, Your Country Next, 
Then Mother Dear,” “A Sallor’s Grave by the 
Sea,” “The Old Flame Flickers and I Wonder 
Why,” “If You See My Sweetheart,” “I Was 
Looking for My Boy, She Said on Decoration 
Day,” “You're Going Far Away, Lad, or Im 
Still Your Mother Dear,” “Take a Seat Old 
Lady,” “Every Night Theres A Light,” we 
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Fight Tomorrow Mother,” “He Fought for 
the Cause He Thought Was Right,” “Show 
Me the Way—Sacred Song,” “We Are Coming 
Cubs, Coming,” “You's Just a Little Nigger, 
Still You'se Mine, All Mine,“ and "Say Yes, 
Love.” 

Paul Dresser died in New York City, 
January 24, 1906, but was buried beside his 
mother in St. Boniface Cemetery, in Chicago, 
III. While Ora Davis was mayor here, there 
was much talk of bringing Dresser’s body 
back to Terre Haute for burial, but nothing 
ever came of the plans. 


Fair Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Rxconp an arti- 
cle appearing in the Home 
Daily of Friday, April 10, 1959, under the 
headline “Rambling With Ray,” by Mr. 
Raymond S. Reed. 

Mr. Reed chronicles still other weak- 
nesses in State and Federal fair trade 
legislation. 

I hope all Members will read this and 
other articles which I have been inserting 
in the Recorp on the subject of fair trade 
and will join me in defeating H.R. 1253 
and other vicious price-rigging legisla- 
tion. Fair trade will not help the little 
man, but on the contrary, will help de- 
stroy him. It must not become law. 

RAMBLING Wirra Ray 
(By Raymond S. Reed) 

Is the flaming feryor for the floor price 
Sagging a wee bit? Is the zeal to create a 
fire break to check deterioration of the list 
price a little less zippy? Are some electric 
housewares makers awakening to a horrible 
realization? Is their pet floor formula just 
a junior tintype of the Fair Trade Act which 
is presently (and I'm afraid permanently) 
kaput? There are some indications. 

In a report from Chicago it was stated that 
“Sunbeam Corp. contracts with west coast 
deniers, franchised under the firm's test con- 
signment plan, make no reference to an ad 
program or minimum pricing. In separate 
statements which refer to separate printed 
bulletins, Sunbeam fills in a few fundamen- 
tals on the matter of violating printed prin- 
ciples, as well as the basics of selective sell- 
ing, particularly on the consignment plan 
of distribution. It's a strong, straightfor- 
ward statement of policy consistent with 
Sunbeam's long and sincere effort to protect 
its product leadership and preserve its re- 
tailers’ profit. 

Frankly and realistically, Sunbeam recog- 
nizes a vulnerability which it can't forestall 
under present ground rules. That's the de- 
liberate and deceptive undercutting of the 
15 percent established minimum. In such 
instances Sunbeam has to wait until the 
undercut is a fait accompli and to review 
the deed in newspapers of the area. Then 
Sunbeam can select the offender out. 

The important aspect of the Sunbeam plan 
is its sincerity of purpose. The determined 
intention to preserve some profit for the re- 
taller is crystal clear. And we must admit 
that no policy, no matter how legal or lofty, 
is worth a hill of beans unless it is sincerely 
backed with right, determined intention. 
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On that score, Sunbeam rates an A“ for 
effort and a helping hand in its objective 
from many retailers. 

You can't legislate the ruthless price-cutter 
out of business. And, let's be fair with the 
facts, you can't expect the FTC or any other 
Government agency to decree that any re- 
taller has to get a specified amount of gross 
margin over bis cost. It's a situation that 
may be hell to suffer through, but it is also, 
and in all ways, a restraint of trade. 

That was the Achilles heel of the defunct 
Fair Trade Act. I know and agree that there 
was much to be said in favor of fair trade. 
In fact, its diehard loyalists are currently 
repeating and rehashing all these virtues in 
Washington today in their wishful campaign 
to revive the dead horse. 

Fair trade, Der se, had its disadvantages too, 
which harmed the retailer, even though de- 
signed to protect him, It provided a beauti- 
ful, broad umbrella of pegged list prices un- 
der which the price wrecker could duck with 
comparative ease and safety. 

We can have a smorgasbord of floor, ceiling, 
list, established, suggested or even intimated 
prices. They can be served up and dished 
out any way you want. They won't amount 
to a tinker's unless backed by the purpose- 
ful intention of manufacturers with a case 
history of high integrity of distribution. 
That's the net of any plan for retail profit 
preservation. i 


Address by Hon. Solomon Blatt, Speaker 
of the South Carolina House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the Hebrew Benevolent 
Society, Charleston, S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr.FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 
Solomon Blatt, speaker of the house of 
representatives of the great State of 
South Carolina, addressed the Hebrew 
Benevolent Society, of Charleston, on 
April 6, 1959. 

Mr. Blatt is a Hebrew and his address 
was made to Hebrews in the city of 
Charleston. Mr. Blatt is and has been 
proud, indeed, of the people of his State 
and of the South. Mr. Blatt feels that 
praise should be accorded the South in- 
stead of condemnation. Mr. Blatt be- 
lieves that any person discriminated 
against in the South causes that discrim- 
ination. Mr. Blatt's address is so genu- 
ine, so logical, and so true that every 
person of every race should have the op- 
portunity of reading it. Not only should 
all races read it, they should follow his 
sound advice. It is high time that agi- 
tation cease and commonsense be prac- 
ticed. 

Mr. Blatt's address is as follows: 
ADDRESS BY Hon. SoLoMON BLATT, SPEAKER OF 

THE SOUTH CAROLINA HOUSE or REPRESENT- 

ATIVES, TO THE HEBREW BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 

CHARLESTON, 5.0. 

No occasion could give me greater pleasure 
than to participate in this, the 175th anni- 
versary celebration of the Hebrew Benevolent 
Society. 

The distinguished record of this organiza- 
tion, coupled with the whole history of the 
Jewish race in America’s most historic city, 
makes me proud to be included among you. 
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Not the least of the pleasures I have expe- 
rienced as a result of your kind invitation has 
been the delving back into history—the stud- 
ies I have made of the records in Charleston, 
dating back to 1695 when the first Jews set- 
tled here. 

Those were the days of the lord proprie- 
tors, Joseph Blake wes Governor through 
one-half of 1695, belng succeeded by John 
Archdale in August of that year. The cul- 
ture of rice had just been started in the 
Province, and the State was just beginning 
to be called South Carolina, instead of the 
southwest portion of the Province of Caro- 
lina, 

Many Indian tribes Inhabited the State— 
some friendly, some hostile, 

The last years of that century tested the 
courage of all inhabitants. There was an 
epidemic of smallpox, killing many settlers 
and Indians, The epidemic was followed by 
a great fire that destroyed about one-third 
of Charles Town, as the city was then called. 
There was an earthquake, a siege of yellow 
fever, and during the yellow fever plague a 
violent hurricane struck Charleston. The 
sea came in with a tidal wave which forced 
the people to take refuge in the second 
stories of their homes. 

South Carolinians began to talk about 
leaving a country that seemed marked 
for ill fortune, but few actually left and the 
development of the Province really took root 
about that time, with Jewish people as part 
of the pioneering inhabitants. 

I have been impressed by reading Thomas 
J. Tobias’ booklet on “Tombstones That 
Tell a Story,” a history of the Coming Street 
Cemetery, the first burial place of Jews in 
Charleston. 

I have read with great interest and en- 
lightenment the book on the bicentennial 
celebration published by the Charleston 
Jewish Community in 1950, under the bril- 
liant editorship of Mrs. Jeanette Pearlstine. 

The preface in this book by Rabbi Allen 
Tarshish cited the fact that Francis Salva- 
dor, of Charleston, was the first Jew to hold 
an important elective office in the United 
States. He was a member of the first and 
second Congresses of South Carolina in 1775 
and 1776, and on August 1, 1776, he was the 
first Jew to die in the war for American 
independence. 

Having been somewhat of an officeholder 
myself, it was particularly interesting to re- 
call that a Jew had served in the legislative 
halls in South Carolina nearly 200 years 
ago. 

During the intervening years many more 
of our race have served with honor. At the 
present time, the Senator from Marlboro, 
the Honorable William C. Goldberg, is a 
highly respected man, One of the oldtimers 
in the house, Matthew Poliakoff, of Spartan- 
burg, is one of our most popular members. 

I recall during my time in the legislature 
others of our faith including Julius B. Ness 
of Bamberg, and Isadore Bogoslow, of Colle- 
ton, have served with us. 

Mr. Ness is now a circuit judge. and making 
an outstanding record as a South Carolina 
Jurist. 

We all know that many, many members of 
our faith have attained national acclaim 
for their talents in many fields of endeavor. 

In the judiciary, we look with justifiable 
pride upon the records of Associate Justices 
Benjamin Nathan Cordozo and Louis 
Brandeis. 

We are proud of such great figures in medi- 
cine as Jonas Edward Salk. 

In business and finance, we in South 
Carolina revere the name of a native son, 
Bernard Baruch. 

An outstanding figure in the development 
of atomic energy and now the Secretary of 
Commerce, we pay our respects to Adm. 
Lewis L. Strauss, who previously had distin- 
guished himself in the Navy. 
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Another great naval man, Adm. Hyman 
Rickover, is recognized as the father of the 
atomic submarine, and is a national inspira- 
tion to those who see the imperative need 
for constructive changes in public education, 
especially on scientific subjects. 

In music, no other man today stands above 
the distinguished Conductor-Composer 
Leonard Bernstein, whom many of us have 
enjoyed recently in national TV broadcasts. 

In opera, Richard Tucker is one of the 
foremost contemporary singers. 

In the lighter forms of entertainment, we 
point with pride to veteran performers Eddie 
Cantor, Jack Benny, George Jessel, and many 
others. 

We have read of the contributions made by 
Solomon to President Washington in the 
American Revolution. 

Down South, we remember that Judah E. 
Benjamin was widely recognized as the brains 
of the Confederacy serving as both attorney 
general and secretary of state in the Confed- 
erate States. 

We could go on and on calling the names 
of distinguished members of our faith, both 
in the past and in the present American 


scheme of things. 


The Jewish citizens of Charleston have 
contributed much to the progress of this 
fine city and county. I could, if time per- 
mitted, call the names of many of our faith 
in Charleston who are good citizens and 
who have had a part in this ess, I 
want to pay public tribute tonight to one of 
South Carolina's most outstanding citizens. 
He is a gentleman of the highest character, & 
man of integrity and outstanding business 
ability. He is always thinking of how he 
can help his fellowman whatever his faith. 
He is charitable and civic minded. I know 
of no finer citizen anywhere than Ed Krons- 
berg and I am happy to call him my friend 
and publicly pay him this well deserved 
tribute. 

It is right and proper that we should take 
personal pride in the accomplishments of 
Jews throughout the history of this wonder- 
ful Nation. We should sing their praises at 
all times, but we must also be careful to 
remember that their greatness came, not 
because they were members of any particu- 
lar faith, but from their merits as individ- 
uals. That is true of all outstanding men 
and women, no matter what their origin. 

People become great because they are 
endowed by God, born with certain sparks, 
and because they take advantage of their 
talents, working against any and all odds to 
perfect and apply the good that is in them 
to the welfare of human beings everywhere. 

Not all of us, of course, can be great and 
distinguished doctors, scientists, composers, 
or writers. Many of us simply do not have 
the mental and physical attributes; others 
simply fall, often due to unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, to develop themselves to the 
fullest extent. > 

The important thing, however, is that all 
of us in this great free country have the 
fullest opportunity to become whatever we 
can make of ourselves, not because of any 
particular national or racial origin, but be- 
cause of the dedicated contributions we are 
able to make to a freer, happier, healthier 
and more prosperous Nation. : 

I dwell upon this particular theme for & 
definite reason. I have endeavored to show 
that from the early times in South Carolina 
and in the Nation the Jewish race has en- 
joyed the rights and privileges which come 
from living in a free country. 

I have singled out a few of the Jews who 
have become great national figures, and & 
few who have especially earned and received 
the honor and respect of the people of our 
own State. I did not pretend to call the 
whole roll, but simply wanted to illustrate, 
through the use of some namos, the fact 
that, like members of all other races, we are 
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recognized as individuals according to our 


worth and our performance. 
There are dangerous inclinations among 


< some of the Jewish people in America to- 


day, out of the goodness of their hearts, to 
establish themselves as a minority force in 
the tragically exaggerated storm of political 
propaganda which surrounds and confuses 
the Negro question in the South. 

Let it be clearly understood that If there 
were Indeed conditions anything similar to 
those which prevailed during the Hitler 
persecutions of Jews in Germany—if there 
were any such persecutions against any par- 
ticular race in America, I think that all 
good Americans should and would rally to 
3 the oppressed, whomever they might 

e. 

But let us examine the status of the Nezro 
race in South Carolina. We all know about 
gur own problems better than we do about 
the problems elsewhere in the Nation, and, 
hy the same token, we know better about 
our own problems than do people who live 
elsewhere in the Nation, 

The fact is that nowhere else on the face 
of the earth are Negroes happier, more pros- 
Perous, more contented, more a part of the 
general way of life than in South Carolina. 

During the last 25 years especially the 
Negroes have made tremendous strides in 
this State politically, economically, profes- 
sionally, and otherwise. 

Never before in any other part of the world 
has zo much relative progress been made by 
the Negro race as has been enjoyed in the 
South during the present generation. 

Where else in America are such a large 
Proportion of Negroes actively participating 
as respected ministers, teachers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, businessmen, and citizens in general? 

About 40 percent of the schoolteachers In 
South Carolina are Negroes, teaching school 
in the most modern buildings, receiving the 
same State aid salaries as white teachers in 
thelr classifications, and otherwise becoming 
more and more a large and constructive force 
in our way of life. 

Where else in America, outside of the 
South, are Negroes able to afford to become 
Such extensive and prosperous participants 
in all phases of life? 2 

There are more Negro teachers in the 
Schools of South Carolina today than there 
äre in any five or six States combined, out- 
Side of the South—and in that respect this 
includes such States as New York, Michigan, 
California, and others where political propa- 
ganda is rampant, where the South is being 
Used ssa whipping boy for ambitious propa- 
Bandists who have no genuine interest in the 
real progress of the Negro. 

We know that in South Carolina the al- 
ready excellent relations between the races 
have been so sound and friendly that all of 
the ™isrepresentations in national news- 
Papers, magazines. and over television and 
Tadlo have not so much as dented the good 
Will existing down here. 

That, to me, is the finest eyidence available 
that our good Telationships are based on 

er understanding, proper treatment, a 
Proper and rapid rate of progress, and a 
Proper perspective for the future. 

If our relationships were not based on 
Boone and deep-rooted goodwill, we would 
85 in a state of utter chaos because of the 
any ise, unfriendly and generally deplorable 
nd deliberate misrepresentations which have 

heaped upon us. 

a Make no mistake about It ur racial rela- 
n in the South have been put to 
vs © acid test, and we haye not been found 

ranting, 
Nean another strong evidence Is the fact 
t, as we have good reason to believe, the 
truly thoughtful and sincere people over the 
rest of the Nation are beginning to under- 
Pps despite the false and tragic curtain 
11 Propaganda, thut the South does indeed 
ve in a much more healthy and promising 
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atmosphere of racial goodwill than any other 
section of the country. 

We do not have in South Carolina the kind 
of gangs, and mobs, and misunderstanding, 
and social conflict, and teen-age terrorism 
which prevails in States like New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, and California—the very 
States from which have come the most abuse 
against the South. 

So I say, that every race living in South 
Carolina has equal opportunity for happiness 
and progress—that the members of every 
race living in South Carolina have the wide 
open opportunity, as individuals, to prove 
themselves for what they are worth. 

No group of people is entitled, as a group, 
to be given special treatment. 

If I had to select the one outstanding ele- 
ment in this Nation's rise to becoming the 
greatest nation in all the history of the world, 
I would say that the freedom of the indi- 
vidual to express himself and to gain recog- 
nition according to his worth ranks ahead of 
all other blessings and attributes. 

No, my friends; the Negro race, nor any 
other race Is oppressed in the South Carolina 
way of life today, and Iam a living example 
of the tolerance of the people of this great 
State. 

People of all races in South Carolina can 
look forward with confidence to the future, 
knowing full well that if they have character, 
talents, and abilities, and if they exert them- 
selves intelligently and constructively they 
wlll be recognized and appreciated. 

The Jewish people who moved into the 
Carolina Colony in 1695, moved wisely into 
an area where their descendants have be- 
come respected and responsible parts of the 
communities and States In which they live. 

Members of the Jewish race have fought 
in all of the wars in which our people have 
been engaged. 

Seven Charleston Jews who served in the 
American Revolution are buried in the Com- 
ing Street Cemetery. 

Four veterans of the War of 1812 are to 
be found buried in this same cemetery. 

More than 180 Charleston Jews served in 
the Confederate forces, of whom some 25 
were killed. 

Thousands of our faith served in World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean war. 

Many of them died on the fields of battle, 
but their sacrifice was not in vain. 

Quoting Mr. Tobias: “During the century 
prior to the fatal firing on Fort Sumter, 
Charleston prospered from the thriving plan- 
tation economy it seryed—with a heritage of 
religious freedom from its founding. 
Charleston's Jews participated in their city’s 
prosperity and shared in its culture, de- 
veloping men who contributed to the com- 
munity and left their mark in all walks of 
life. 

“Such a man was Mordecal Cohen, who 
died in 1848, but who had risen from a 
peddler to the second wealthiest man in 
South Carolina. He was noted for his civic 
leadership. His tombstone best summarizes 
the kind of man he was: He was a good 
citizen, an enterprising merchant and one of 
the largest contributors to the improvement 
and revenue of this city. By his strict in- 
tegrity, his just and charitable disposition, 
he won the confidence and esteem of the 
community.’ “ 

Now, not all Jews have risen to become the 
second wealthiest man in South Carolina, 
but to me the story of Mordecai Cohen, on 
a lesser but equally as commendable basis, 
applies to literally thousands of Jews who 
have lived in Charleston and the rest of 
South Carolina since 1695. 

My personal feelings toward Mr. Cohen 
are doubly sympathetic, because my own 
father, came to South Carolina from Russia 
many years ago. Like Mr. Cohen, my father 
was a peddler, but because South Caro- 
lina is a wonderful State of opportunity, 
my father was able to overcome all handi- 
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caps and to become a substantial merchant 
in the town of Blackyille in Barnwell 
County. 

Many, many times, especially In recent 
years, I have thanked God that my parents 
did come to this country, and to South 
Carolina, escaping what was then a tragic 
plight in Russia, and what now—in a godless 
nation—would be far worse than any plight 
Ican Imagine. 

Now let's talk about the subject I hap- 
pen, through experience, to Know best—the 
government of South Carolina, 

Though, at times, publie service seems to 
be a thankless job—especially when as at 
present we are faced with imposing new 
taxes for desirable public services, public 
service nonetheless is one of the most com- 
pensating experiences to which men and 
women can devote themselves. 

Twenty-seven. years ago, in 1932, I was 
elected to the house of representatives from 
Barnwell County. Two years later I was 
elected speaker pro tempore of the house 
without opposition, and then in January 
1937, I was elected speaker of the house 
over one opponent. 

Except for 4 years, it has been my great 
honor to have served ever since as speaker. 
It is my information that no other man has 
ever served so long in this capacity in this 
or any other State. 

And 50, as a Jew, and proud of it, I feel 
that T can speak from full experience when 
I emphasize again that there is no intoler- 
ance in public life in South Carolina. 

In the beginning, I pointed out that no 
other generation has enjoyed more progress 
in South Cardlina than has the generation 
of which most of here tonight are a part. 

In 1933, South Carolina was in the throes 
of the great depression. 

For a moment, let's pause to make several 
pertinent contrasts between then and now. 

Listen to this: In 1932 the legislature had 
appropriated $9,500,000 for general purposes, 
and the highway department whose funds 
were separately accounted, had received 
$9,900,000 in revenue, a grand total of $19,- 
400,000 for all State purposes as compared 
with more than $200 million a year at this 
time. 

We were concerned only with the $9,500,000 
for general purposes, and the State had, mind 
you, a deficit of $9 million. We were run- 
ning, therefore, almost exactly a year be- 
hind in finances. Our credit had been ex- 
hausted and we could not borrow a dime. 

The Farmers’ and Taxpayers’ League me 
the new legislature with mass demonstra- 
tions on the State house steps, demanding 
that we cut 1933 appropriations in half. As 
a matter of fact, during the opening week 
the house, by a vote of 79 to 34 resolved to 
hold appropriations below the $5 million 
level. That was less for all purposes than the 
single Item in our current appropriations of 
$6 million for the State hospital. 

State ald to public schools had amounted 
to only $3,600,000 in 1932, but the budget 
commission, under pressure of the Farmers’ 
and Taxpayers’ League, was recommending 
just $2,042,000 for 1933. Think of that, To- 
day for public schools alone the State ap- 
propriates more than $85 million a year, 

Conditions were like that 27 years ago. 

But we had weathered the depression, and 
in every year since, during war and pence, 
we have weathered problems, all of the time 
N forward into eras of greater develop- 
ment, 

The restoration of South Carolina most 
certainly has experienced its realization dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century, 

We believe that South Carolina taxpayers 
get as much, if not more value recelved from 
tax dollars, than those of any other State 
of the Nation. 

It has taken a tremendous amount of 
working together, and of putting first things 
first. The taxpayers demand services from 
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the State government and if these services 
are to be given the people, then they cannot 
and must not complain about the imposition 
of additional taxes to provide the demanded 
services. 

What has been accomplished already, and 
what we have reason to believe will continue 
to be accomplished in the future, as a result 
of the solid foundations which have been 
laid, could not have been attained without 
the services of dedicated men and women in 
government, without free and loyal citizen- 
ship in general, and without the contribu- 
tions made through such essential services 
as improved public education, public health, 
and highways. 

Probably in no other State has a better 
balance of government and private enterprise 
been reached. Our progress has been rapid 
but sound and our accounts are being bal- 
anced without backbreaking taxes on any- 


one. 

South Carolina, for a decade now, has been 
enormously conscious of the industrial de- 
velopment which has been enjoyed, bringing 
with it the blessings of payrolls, revenues for 
government, and money in circulation for 
all types of business and the professions. 
All over South Carolina, the additional 
money in circulation is reflected in new 
school bulldings, highways, hospitals, and 
other desirable and necessary public insti- 
tutions. These businesses and industries 
should and must be protected from those 
who would destroy them. 

From an agricultural viewpoint, within a 
relatively short time, a considerable transi- 
tion has occurred, complicating the general 
economy of the State. 

Agriculture will always be a major factor 
in our economy, but mechanization, irriga- 
tion, pest control, and artificial fertility have 
brought about extensive changes in the 
methods of farming. The result has been 
much larger yields, much better produce, 
and wider diversification. 

But, while these good things were taking 
place in agriculture, the other side was not 
nearly as bright—because the modern trends 
have resulted in declining employment. We 
get heavier production with fewer human 
hands. 

Tn many counties of the State, no em- 
ployment was available for thousands of 
people who could no longer find jobs on the 
farms. New Industries have helved in many 
areas to fill this void, but still there are 
many counties, especially in the low-country, 
the midlands, and the Pee Dee sections which 
do not have either new industry or enough 
existing Industry to employ the people. 

The future prosperity of South Carolina, 
especially in those areas without industry, 
unquestionably will depend upon the con- 
tinued development of new industry and the 
expansion of existing industry. 

Decisively important in the attraction of 
new industry is the constant improvement 
of governmental atmosphere, both tatewide 
and in the counties and municipalities. We 
feel that excellent progress has been made 
already, but much remains to be done. We 
not only have conditions which need legisla- 
tive adjustment and correction, but we must 
continually be alert to constructive new 
ideas, 

Not only is more industry developing, but 
more and more of the larger industries are 
dispersing their operations, locating nddi- 
tional plants in various parts of the country. 
This is a healthy trend, both from the stand- 
point of bringing further balance to the 
whole economy of the Nation, and in the 
area of national defense. Where industry is 
too concentrated, an attack on this country 
might easily disrupt production unless 
Plants are widely scattered throughout the 
Nation. 

As industry shows a growing tendency to 
Spread, the competition among States, par- 
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ticularly in the Southeast, has become more 
aggressive. 

Your native son, the new Governor of 
South Carolina, our mutual friend Fritz 
Hollings, has clearly recognized the need of 
the State and the pulse of our citizens on 
the subject. Throughout his campaign and 
during the early months of his administra- 
tion, he has placed major emphasis upon the 
subject. 

First, however, it was necessary to solve 
the temporary financial deficits, and the 
Governor took bold and courageous action 
from the outset to assure a balanced budget. 
In all of my service in the State government, 
I have never seen a Governor act as forth- 
rightly on financial problems, It would have 
been much easier for him to have passed the 
buck to the legislature, but he realized that 
if we were to get on with constructive eco- 
nomical development, we first had to put 
our financial house tn order. 

Every citizen of South Carolina should ap- 
plaud his willingness to place first things 
first so that the way would be cleared for 
greater progress. 

Please remember this, that the current ses- 
aion of the legislature is not imposing new 
taxes for extravagance in government. It 
simply is balancing the budget for the kind 
of government the people have demanded, 
and our financial crisis resulted from a slow- 
ing down of industrial development during 
the recent national recession, plus a 5-year 
drought in profits for our largest industrial 
resident. the textile industry. 

If the textlle industry had been enjoying 
just normal profits during the last 5 years, 
it would have been paying enough in income 
taxes and additional employment, with the 
benefit of extra payrolls, to have kept us on a 
balanced basis, 

Our textile leaders tell us now that they 
have strong hopes for a return to reasonable 
profits within the near future. If this de- 
velops, then we will have considerably more 
revenue from existing taxes, and we will be 
able to do more for education, public health, 
and other humanitarian causes without ad- 
ditional and increased taxes facing us at 
every session, 8 

Now, in my opinion, one of the prime 
reasons why South Carolina has boomed in 
recent years has been the wholehearted 
spirit of good government. It do not believe 
that business, professional, and other sub- 
stantial citizens are yet exerting themselves 
enough, but I do believe that the active 
interes* they have shown in recent years In 
proper government has had a remarkably 
healthy influence upon those who try to 
perform public service. 

I cannot urge you enough to extend even 
further your good citizenship. For too 
many years substantial citizens seemed to 
think that their responsibility as citizens 
was to complain about everything that hap- 
pened in government. 

In the legislature, we have noticed in the 
lost 5 or 10 years that business people 
especially are showing a more constructive 
interest in what goes on and a greater 
appreciation for the proper services of gov- 
ernment. If you continue to do that, and 
if you ackfowledge the good things about 
government, and if your criticism Is sincere 
and intelligent, then we in government wel- 
come your criticism. 

All over South Carolina there has been n 
much better statewide acceptance of both 
blessings and responsibilities, No longer do 
we hear petty arguments of sectionallsm. 
Charleston, perhaps more than any other 
community, should recognize this change in 
attitudes because there were times in our 
lifetime when other sections of the State 
looked upon Charleston with suspicion and 
jealousy, 
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What finer illustration could I use here 
tonight than to point to the fact that both 
houses of the legislature yoted for the 
$21 million ports’ development program for 
Charleston, Georgetown, and Port Royal. I 
was proud and I know you were proud that 
one of the foremost leaders in this great de- 
velopment has been Milton Pearlstine. En- 
actment of the port's program demonstrates 
that, insofar as economic development is con- 
cerned, fulfilling the advantages of one area 
is important to the whole State. 

Let me thank you again from the bottom 
of my heart for this opportunity to be with 
you tonight, It is truly one of the highlights 
of my lifetime. I will never forget your 
kindness in inviting me, and I assure you 
that everything I do I will do as a South 
Carolinian, as one of your faith interested 
in the welafare of all our people, and I be- 
lieve I will be a better man because of this 
experience. May God bless and keep you, 
each and every one. 


The Indian Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude for the attention of the Congress a 
letter to the Christian Science Monitor 
by Mrs. Angus F. Lookaround, a person 
with many years of firsthand experience 
in Indian affairs. The letter appeared 
in the April 25, 1959, issue of the Monitor 
as follows:- 

Tue INDIAN PROBLEM 


To THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 

The purpose of this letter is to comment 
upon the article, “The Indian Problem: A 
Challenge.“ by Kimmis Hendrick, in your 
issue of March 17, 

The writer has lived on the Menominee 
Indian Reservation in Wisconsin, is a white 
woman, and the widow of a noted Menomi- 
nee Indian athlete and musician. She has 
been a resident of the reservation since 1934. 
has written severat books about Indians and 
lectured widely on the subject of Indian his- 
tory. She is the owner and curator of the 
Angus F. Lookaround Memorial Museum at 
Keshena and a member of the Midwest Mu- 
seums Conference. 7 

Therefore, she speaks from experience and 
out of 40 years of research in Indian history 
and folkways. 

It ts diflicult to solve the problem resulting 
from the more than 300 U.S. treaties with 
the the Indians that have been broken by 
the Government of the United States. This 
is what we have to face up to and solve. 

Mr, Hendrick refers to the relocation pro- 
gram. It has succeeded in very few cases, 
I personally do not know of a single success- 
ful experience. It uproots Indian families 
who should have been helped to stay at 
home, That help should have been through 
te establisment of industries and schools on 
the reservations, : 

There have been schools, the Industrial 
Government schools (my husband who was 
born in 1893 went through the 6th grade 
three times because there was no seventh 
grade), but these were not adequate for an 
Indian's necessary competitive Lying in 
modern times. And he must compete. 

Now, we have to meke up for lost time, for 
the ineptitudes and errors of the past. If 
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there is an answer, the Association on Amer- 
ian Indian Affairs has the answer, This 
large organization, headquartered in New 
York City and under the chairmanship of 
Oliver La Farge, has a legislative program 
headed by House Concurrent Resolution 40, 
A bill introduced by Representative GEORGE 
McGovern of South Dakota. 

This bill embodies a point 4 program for 
Indian communities adyocating economic aid 
30 that tribal resources can be better uti- 
lized, industrial developments made, and 
tribal lands retained by the Indians for their 
Own use, benefiting at the same time the 
neighboring areas. { 

There is also the Indian economic develop- 
ment bill (S. 953) introduced by Senator 
Wiium LANGER, of North Dakota, and now 
before Congress. 

If these programs are put to work, Indians 
need not be forced into unfalr competition 
away from home. Indians have a great deal 
to teach us, a great desl to contribute to our 
Ciyllization if we will only be humble enough 
to learn and to accept, willing to discard 
Prejudices and keep open the way for a bet- 
ter understanding of, and opportunities for, 
the Indian people. It is up to us. Writing 
your Congressman will help. 

Mrs. ANcus F. LooKARouND. 

KesuHena, WIS. 


Misrule for the District of Columbia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, the Federation of Women's 
Clubs of the District of Columbia very 
Wisely adopted a resolution against so- 
Called home rule. These ladies are tre- 
mendously interested in a beautiful, cul- 
tural and charming National Capital 
With an American, patriotic atmosphere. 

ladies are ‘taking a stand along- 
Side of George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander 
ton, James Madison, James Mon- 
Toe and the other great Founding Fath- 
€rs of our country. . 
The Federation's resolution opposing 
rule is in absolute keeping with 
their resolution favoring Washington's 
Cultural Center. I hope they are suc- 
cessful in both projects. This great and 
Wonderful organization is presently 
headed by Mrs. T. David Gates in the 
District of Columbia who is doing an 
Outstanding job as president. 
Mr, Speaker, the proposed home rule 


Program would be anything but home 


rule. It would be misrule with the gov- 
ernment of Washington being run by po- 
litical bosses in the smoke-filled head- 
quarters of some dues-paying society of 
Agitation in other areas of the country. 
The following are excerpts from my 
before the Federation of Women's 
Clubs of the District of Columbia on last 
Saturday: 

You are to be congratulated on your pa- 
trlotism and foresight in opposing home 
Tule for the District of Columbia, Millions 
— Amoricans in every section of the United 
Ri tes share your thinking that represent- 
b ve government and frecdom might suffer 

Y home rule in the District of Columbia. 
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Under home rule in a very short time the 
Congress, the courts, departments of the 
Federal Government, and even the President 
would be subjected to harassment, demon- 
strations, picketing, undue pressure, and 
propaganda coined and concelved in a sọ- 
clalistic mill hundreds of miles from Wash- 
ington, if not in foreign lands. 

Under home rule the local political ma- 
chine would soon become the pawn of more 
powerful and sinister pressure groups with 
headquarters elsewhere. There would be no 
real democracy in Washington under home 
rule. Local politics would be controlled by 
pressure groups, propaganda, and stupendous 
slush funds from other areas, The local 
machine would become a stepping stone to 
be used by every Capitol Hill presidential 


-aspirant on his way to the national con- 


vention. Both national political parties 
would use the local political machine to 
lobby for their pet projects on Capitol Hill 
at the expense of the taxpayers at the grass- 
roots of our country. If Washington were 
granted home rule, conditions would become 
so Intolerable that the people of the United 
States would demand that the Capital be 
moved. 

In considering this home rule question, we 
all should remind ourselves that the over- 
throw of every French Republic was bred 
and nurtured by the Parisian mob of France's 
capital city. Only last year the Communist 
coup d'etat in Iraq was made possible by the 
capital city mobs of Baghdad who, over- 
night, lynched the government officials, 
mobbed Americans, and took over the gov- 
ernment. 

The Founding Fathers moved the Capital 
to the District of Columbia to escape local 
political pressure in Philadelphia. The 
Founding Fathers saw the immediate neces- 
sity of the Government operating in an 
atmosphere free from undue local pressure 
and mob psychology. 


Annual Sudeten Germany Day To Be 
Observed May 17-18 in Vienna 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter dated 
April 15, 1959, from Dr. Walter Becher, 
secretary-general, member of the Bavar- 
ian Landtag: 

Suprren GERMAN COUNCIL, 
München, den, April 15, 1959. 
Hon. DaNiEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: I take the 
liberty to call your kind attention to the 
annual Sudeten German Day which will take 
place on Whitsuntide, May 17-18, in Vienna, 
Austria. Hundreds of thousands of Sudeten 
German expellees are expected to visit the 
day, coming from Austria, West Germany, 
and other countrics, members of the Aus- 
trian Federal Government being festival 
speakers at the rally. 

The Sudeten German people will reassert 
their dedication to the cause of freedom, 
democracy and anticommunism, their faith 
in the right for self-determination for every 
people and in the right to live in freedom in 
the native homeland for all those who have 
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become victims of Communist totalitarian- 
ism, The Sudeten Germans will appeal to the 
free world for freedom for the enslaved na- 
tions, Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Ukranians, 
Bates, Hungarians and all other nations and 
will take stand against any West German con- 
federations with Communist regimes which 
could end only in the way they ended in 
China, The close and firm cooperation with 
8 of the West, especially the United 
tates is for the Sudeten German 

highest maxim, ae 

It would be a great honor and encourage- 
ment for the 3.5 millions Sudeten German 
people, if you would kindly sent a few words 
of message for their Sudeten German Day. 

With best personal regards. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Dr. WALTER BECHER, 
Secretary General, Member of the 
Bavarian Landtag: 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
spree following newsletter of April 


WASHINGTON Report 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 

Legislative activity now is mostly in the 
committees’ study of spending bills. Many 
big spending proposals are marking time as 
Members of both Houses of Congress weigh 
the temper of the citizens. The Johnson 
resolution proposed by the Senate majority 
leader is indicative of this new stop, look, 
and listen attitude. This resolution is in- 
tended to set up a joint legislative-executive 
commission composed of leaders of business 
and labor “charged with the responsibility 
of visiting * * * centers of abnormal unem- 
ployment” to “taste, smell, feel, and hear 
the dispalr of those parts of the country 
where men and women cannot find work 
* * + required to report back to Congress 
within 60 days.” Tied to these findings are 
listed a depressed areas Federal aid bill, a 
housing bill, acceleration of public works, 
and other Federal expenditures. There are, 
as usual, the two fallacious underlying as- 
sumptions: (1) That Government is respon- 
sible for providing jobs for everyone, and (2) 
that throwing Federal money at a problem 
will solve it. Forgotten apparently are the 
two current studies, one by the joint House- 
Senate Economic Committee on maximum 
employment and a second by the cabinet 
Committee on Price Stability for Economic 
Growth. These two studies are already 
underway. The Johnson resolution thus has 
the earmarks of political expediency. 

My suggestions are: (1) Get the findings 
of the two committecs already authorized; 
(2) study arens of full employment to learn 
techniques, new products, and “lessons of 
success” that cnn be transplanted to under- 
employment areas; (3) study unemployment 
figures to learn actually the correct extent 
of unemployment, recognizing that at least 
214 to 3 million unemployed is normal in a 
68 million work force; take into account 
the fact that anyone over 14 not working 
and seeking a job is listed as unemployed, 
that many others are secondary or part-time 
workers. such as housewives, seasonal work- 
ers, and other workers by choice; (4) reduce, 
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not increase, Federal spending, so that we 
live within our means, cut the debt and cut 
taxes, thus restoring State and local gov- 
ernment and g the value 
of the dollar; (5) remember that Cougress, 
not the President, controls spending, taxes, 
und the national debt. (Item.—Since 1900, 
the 32 Democrat years of Congress control 


have seen a debt increase of $284 billion and 


in 26 Republican years a debt decrease of 86 
billion—significant or not?) 

The need for & labor bill to control dic- 
tatorial labor leaders and monopolistic 
unions was never better demonstrated than 
as a result of Harry Bridges’ (head of the 
ILWU) testimony before a House commit- 
tee this week. He showed a ready willing- 
ness to take action directly contrary to 
U.S. Government policy, if he personally 
saw fit. Of course, it is not unusual for 
union leaders to act as though above the 
law, but it is not right. Such arrogant 
dictatorial flouting of the national interest 
must be curtailed, even as union lawbreak- 
ing and violence must not go unprosecuted 
here at home, It's up to the Congressmen 
now to write a law providing this protection, 

In testimony against a civil rights bill 
before the House Judiciary Subcommittee, I 
pointed out that (1) the timing is wrong; 
((a) we just passed a bill; (b) we haven't 
weighed the Civil Rights Commisison find- 
ings); (2) the pending bills give the Attorney 
General unlimited discretionary power to sue 
citizens ((a) defendant would be pitting his 
own resources against the US. Treasury; 
(b) there is no limit to staff and expense 
the Attorney General can use); (3) both po- 
litical parties are trying to garner the Negro 
vote and political expediency in this field 
can jeo all the civil rights we enjoy; 
(4) what civil rights are we talking about, 
other than voting—freedom of speech, as- 
sembly, press, worship—whst? (5) Federal 
laws, nonconforming to local custom and 
usage, like prohibition, are unenforceable: 
You can't safely or successfully legislate so- 
cial customs. 

(6) The 10-point code of ethics for Gov- 
ernment employees should be taken to heart 
by all public servants. These include: Put 
loyalty to the highest moral principles and 
to country above loyalty to persons, party. 
or Government department; give a full day's 
labor for a full day's pay, giving to the per- 
formance of his duties his earnest effort and 
best thought; make no private promises of 
any kind binding upon the duties of office. 
since a government has no private word 
which can be binding on public duty: seek 
to find and employ more efficient and eco- 
nomical ways of getting tasks accomplished; 
and uphold these principles, ever conscious 
that public office is a public trust. 

We should not lose our capacity to become 
Angry over malfeasance in office, nor should 
we tolerate cynicism. In our country, actu- 
ally everyone has a part in government. 


Armenian Martyrs’ Day, April 24 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
24, 1915, all the leaders of Armenian 
communities in Turkey were arrested by 
Turkish authorities, kept incommuni- 
cado and then, in small groups, taken to 
various parts of Asia Minor and put to 
death there. This sudden and shocking 
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move by the Turks was the unfolding of 
the hideous plan of exterminating 2 mil- 
lion Armenians in the Ottoman Empire. 

The coldblooded execution of the 
plan sounded the death knell of the 
Armenian race in the Empire, for within 
a year, while Europe was in the death 
throes of the First World War, the 
Turks had successfully and with im- 
punity carried out their mission through 
wholesale massacres. At the end of 
that war, when the sky had cleared, and 
the dust had settled over the areas for- 
merly populated and cultivated by Ar- 
menians, there was hardly any trace of 
life. In this unprecedented human 
holocaust in modern times more than 1 
million Armenians lost their lives; most 
of the survivors were scattered as refu- 
gees in neighboring lands, and only a 
small number of Armenians were spared. 

From that day on, every year Ar- 
menian communities everywhere, ob- 
serve April 24 as the day of their martyrs, 
paying homage not only to the memory 
of a few thousands of their leaders, but 
also in commemoration of 1 million in- 
nocent and helpless Armenians who lost 
their lives in that human carnage. 

I gladly join Americans of Armenian 
descent in the commemoration of that 
event, the Armenian Martyr’s Day. 


Bill To Amend Transportation Act of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill which pro- 
vides for thorough consideration and re- 
view by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission before commuter and passenger 
trains are permitted to be discontinued. 

My bill would amend the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958, which now permits rail- 
roads to automatically discontinue pas- 
senger trains 5 months after the 
application for discontinuance if no for- 
mal action has been taken by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

I would like to point out that 27 notices 
to discontinue approximately 100 trains 
are presently pending before the Com- 
mission. And railroads are threatening 
to discontinue additional service affect- 
ing many more thousands of passengers. 
The records show that a time range of 5 
months has been proven inadequate for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
properly investigate and make findings 
upon this flood of discontinuance re- 
quests. Thus, it seems to me, the net 
result would be discontinuance of passen- 
ger trains which will be accomplished by 
default, without public hearings and 
without a careful determination by 
proper authorities. This inevitably 
would be followed by an ignoring of the 
public interest. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill is designed to cor- 
rect this situation. For example, after 
the filing of an application for discon- 
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tinuance of passenger service, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission must hold a 
public hearing prior to acting upon the 
application. Likewise, all interested 
parties would be permitted to be heard 
at the hearing. It would seem that the 
restrictive 5-month time limitation now 
placed on the Commission should be 
eliminated. The Commission must be 
empowered to protect the public interest. 
Under the present law the Commission 
has no such power. By following this 
procedure the interests of both the rail- 
roads and the commuting public, as well 
as the public at large, would be properly 
recognized, and any decisions regarding 
railroad passenger service must be made 
only after all relevant factors have re- 
ceived full consideration in the appro- 
priate body. 

I understand very well the financial 
troubles of the railroads, especially those 
on the eastern seaboard, and I am will- 
ing to assist them in their present diffi- 
culties. As a matter of fact, the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958, for which I voted 
both in committee and on the floor of 
the House, provided $500 million for 
their relief. On the other hand, I insist 
that we must give every consideration to 
the interests of the public. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, this problem 
is certainly not a brand new one. In 
fact, 2 years ago I strongly protested the 
curtailment of passenger service in my 
Eighth Congressional District by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. At that time 
I stated that I thought such large cur- 
tailments were in disregard of the public 
interest. Many of my constituents can- 
not reach Boston by public conveyance, 
inasmuch as the only bus line serving the 
district has been on a very prolonged 
strike. The fact of the matter is that for 
all practical intents and purposes there 
is no bus service. This, coupled with the 
continuing abandonment of train serv- 
ice, forces most to reach their place of 
employment by private automobile, On 
arriving at Boston, the motorist finds no 
place to park; he also finds that both he 
and his car are unwelcome, that parking 
for pay facilities are nonexistent, and 
his personal transportation problems al- 
most unsolvable. 

Dr. Paul Dudley White recommends 
bicycling as a way to strengthen our 
heart and preserve our health. How- 
eyer, the inclement winters and springs 
of Massachusetts make this alternative 
to the transportation problem a difficult 
one, even if at times it seems as the only 
possible solution to the present attitude 
of the railroads against carrying pas- 
sengers. 

Many hundreds of my constituents 
have either purchased or built homes 
with reliance on train service which was 
then in existence but presently is merely 
a memory. Their problem is personal, 
but their interest is public. To that ex- 
tent I feel legislation to return the con- 
cept of public interest to the running of 
railroads is imperative, 

I realize that my proposal today is not 
a cure-all for solving the present com- 
muter crisis in cities along the Eastern 
Seaboard. But I do believe that mainte- 
nance of adequate railroad commuter 
service is of critical importance to these 
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areas, It is, therefore, my hope that 

hearings by the House Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce Committee, of which 

I am privileged to be a member, will soon 

np scheduled on this important legisla- 
On. 


Teacher Recognition Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27,1959 


Mr, GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, speaking 
Rs a former teacher in the public schools 
in California I honestly believe that the 
teachers of America probably contribute 
More to our present and future way of 
life than any other one group. 

Unfortunately the marvelous work 
done by our teachers, at ridiculously low 
Tates of pay, often goes unnoticed by the 
American people. 

Iam proud to announce that the San- 
ta Clara County School Trustees Asso- 
Ciation in my own congressional district 
is recognizing the value of the teachers 
in our public schools with Teacher Rec- 
Ognition Week during the week of April 
5-11. It appears to me that similar ob- 
Servances all over the country would be 
in order. 

I am enclosing a copy of a resolution 
to be introduced by Assemblymen Brad- 
ley and Allen of the 28th and 29th As- 
sembly Districts of California in the As- 
sembly of the California State Legisla- 
ture. This resolution focuses proper at- 
tention upon Teacher Recognition Week 
in Santa Clara County: 

RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO TEACHER RECOGNI- 
TION WEEK 

Whereas the American public school seryes 
as the basic unit of grassroots democracy 
and a close bond between the community 
and its teachers and schools contributes to 

strength of democracy; and 

Whereas in the dally interaction of teach- 
er. pupil, school and community the most 

ting and most vital attitudes are built 
as bulwarks to our democratic faith; and 

Whereas the outstanding successes and 
achievements of the teaching profession are 
evident in the unusual teacher contributions 

the cultural and social life of the com- 
munity and the Nation; and 

Whereas the teacher is a vital member of 
the community, a human, sympathetic, skill- 
ful individual serving as à molder of youth 
and the preserver of America's heritage; and 

Wherens the essential nobility of the teach- 
ing profession is animated by unselfish zeal 
and devotion and numbers within its ranks 
men and women of courage, ability and 
Vision; and 

Whereas the Santa Clara County School 

tees Association is directing its attention 
toward creating and strengthening the in- 

t and support of the people in their 
teachers and schools since such interest 
and support is an inevitable obligation of 
Citizens in a democracy; and 

Whereas in furtherance of this effort, the 

x ta Clara County School ‘Trustees Associa- 
lon ís initiating a Teacher Recognition Week 
Program in Santa Clara County during the 
pees April 5-11, 1959, to provide an oppor- 
nity for every citizen to discover and to 
rstand more fully the relationship of 
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our schools and teachers to the values from 
which democracy receives its deepest mean- 
ing: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 


California, That members of this body join 
with the Santa Clare County Trustees Asso- 
ciation in proclaiming April 5-11, 1959, as 
Teacher Recognition Week; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the assembly approves and 
commends the project of the Santa Clara 
County School Trustees Association in this 
important field of teacher-community re- 
lations and pledges full and active support 
and participation to insure the success of 
this worthy program. 


Farr Terms Fair Trade a Useless Crutch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the Home 
Furnishings Daily on April 22, 1959. 

The article by Mr. Bob Johnston tells 
how Mr. Mort Farr, board chairman of 
the National Appliance and Radio Deal- 
ers Association, declared that fair trade 
is a crutch of no use to dealers and has 
never been enforced fairly. A 

I hope all will read this article and 
will discover how all the heat and smoke 
on this subject has obscured the real 
issue in the preservation of small busi- 
ness and in what is needed to protect 
and help the small businessman. 

Certainly, fair trade is not the way. 
Farr Terms Fam TRADE A USELESS CRUTCH 

(By Bob Johnston) 

PHILADELPHIA —Fair trade is a crutch of no 
use to dealers and never has been enforced 
fairly, Mort Farr, board chairman of the Na- 
tional Appliance and Radio Dealers Associa- 
tion, declared here Monday night. 

Addressing a dinner meeting of the Phila- 
delphis Housewares Club, Mr. Farr stated he 
was flatly opposed to fair trade. However, he 
was speaking as an individual and not for 
NARDA, he asserted. 

“We are being kidded by the legislators 
who indicate there is some chance of passing 
a national fair trade bill," the Upper Darby, 
Pa., dealer declared. 

“In any event, fair trade never covered 
more than 10 percent of all retail items and 
only about 2 percent of all appliances, in- 
cluding majors." 

Instead of a return to fair trade enforce- 
ment, Mr. Farr called for stricter enforce- 
ment of the Robinson-Patman Act. “We also 
need a law to prohibit tranashipping, if any 
Government regulation is needed,” he added. 

ASKS INDEPENDENCE 

“It's up to the individual dealers to make 
a profit by their own ingenuity, and not de- 
pend on the Government. We have only 
ourselves to blame for the present abuses in 
the appliance industry. 

“More redtape and Government regulation 
can lead only to curtailment of individual 
initiative. This is not the American way; 
we shouldn't look to the Government to 
stifle competition.” He asserted that dis- 
count houses have profited as much as any- 
one from fair trade.“ — 
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Commenting on the hopeful signs for an 
upturn in the appliance business, Mr. Farr 
said that “never has an industry been so 
goon „to sọ many people and so cruel to it- 
self.’ 

This dealer cited as possible factors for an 
improvement in sales the trend toward more 
leisure time for consumers and increasing 
interest in their homes. 

SEES SPECIALTY'S DECLINE 

Specialty appliance retailers now are ac- 
counting for only about 20 percent of elec- 
tric housewares sales, while some years back 
they were a much bigger factor, he noted. 
“Perhaps we need better distributor sales- 
men, more store demonstrations, and crea- 
tive selling.” 

Mr. Parr proposed that electric housewares 
be added to utility bills so that customers 
could purchase them on a $1 down $i a 
month basis. -He suggested that some floor 
planning program be worked out for elec- 
trics, similar to those now in effect for ma jor 
appliances. 

John W. Ferguson, Rival Manufacturing 
Co., and newly elected housewares club pres- 
ident, also spoke. 

Three veteran PHC members, now retired, 
were given life membership cards: Benja- 
min Weiner, founder of Weiner Manufactur- 
ing Co., here; George Spangler, formerly of 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Corp., and 
Walter S. Kucker, ex-Knapp Monarch repre- 
sentative. Mr. Farr also was presented with 
an honorary membership in the club. 


Oscar Howe: Indian Artist ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr, McGOVERN.. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege to know as a friend and 
former teaching colleague, Oscar Howe, 
now a professor at the University of 
South Dakota, who is the foremost living 
American Indian artist in the United 
States today. The designer of the 
murals of the Corn Palace in my home 
town of Mitchell, S. Dak., Professor Howe 
has had his paintings exhibited at the 
Chicago Art Institute, Denver Art 
Museum, Gallerie for Living Artists, 
Museum of New Mexico and the Modern 
Museum of Art as well as foreign ex- 
hibits in Paris and London. In 1947 and 
again in 1954 he won the grand purchase 
award at the Philbrook Art Center in 
Tulsa, Okla. Acclaimed as artist laure- 
ate of the Middle Border, Professor Howe 
is an outstanding exemple of a reserva- 
tion-born Indian who has with great 
personal courage and amazing artistic 
skill carved for himself a place of honor 
among the people of our State. Under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp a biographical account of Mr. 
Howe prepared by Dr. George Agogino of 
the University of South Dakota and Pro- 
fessor Howe's wife Heidi for the Museum 
News, Vermillion, S. Dak., March 1959: 

Oscar Hows SIOUX ARTIST 
(By George Agogino and Heidi Howe) 

Prof. Oscar Howe is a neat, conservatively 
dressed, mild-mannered, and well-appreci- 
ated member of the faculty of the State 
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University of South Dakota. In appearance 
he is rather stocky, slightly above medium 
height, and with features and skin color that 
might easily allow one to Imagine he was 
talking to an oriental exchange professor. 

Oscar Howe is, however, a fullblood Sioux 
Indian. His ts were George T. Howe 
and Ella Not Afraid of Bear. He was born 
May 13, 1915, at Joe Creek, a small com- 
munity on the Crow Creek Indian Reservs- 
tion of South Dakota. His paternal grand- 
parents were Don't Know How (grandfather) 
and Bone Necklace (great-grandfather). 
Bone Necklace was head chief of the lower 
Yanktonaise, and was noted for his gift of 
oratory. Perhaps his most famous speech 
was made on behalf of his people before the 
Northwestern Indian Commission in June 
1886. Oscar Howe's maternal grandparents 
include the Yanktonaise chief, Not Afraid of 
Bear (grandfather) and White Bear (great- 
grandfather) who distinguished himself at 
the time of the Santee uprising in 1862 and 
received a plaque from the Government for 
his services to the whites at that time. 

Oscar Howe's preadolescent years were 
characterized by poverty, ness, and frus- 
tration. He attended the Pierre Indian 
School until 1933, This institution at the 
time was under the military system. The 
boys wore uniforms with stiff celluloid col- 
lars. Punishment was swift and severe even 
for minor violations and the school sought to 
discourage runaways by offering a bounty 
for the return of students who sought to re- 
turn to the reservation without the proper 
authorization. 

It was a violation at the Pierre Indian 
School for an Indian to speak his native 
tongue. Since Oscar Howe could speak only 
Sioux when he entered this Institution he 
soon had the opportunity of testing the cor- 
rective physical punishments administered 
by those in authority. Among punishments 
experienced were being shoved into heated 
radiators which if not sufficiently effective 
was often followed by the traditional rubber 
hose applied to his face and head. 

While at this school Oscar Howe developed 
a serious but unidentified skin disease. So 
disfiguring was this affliction that he suffered 
social isolation to the extent that even his 
own brothers completely avoided him. His 
misery increased when he discovered he had 
trachoma, a painful eye disease that almost 
blinded him. It is no wonder that after the 
school doctors informed him that his skin 
disease was incurable the 10-year-old boy 
contemplated suicide by jumping out of the 
second story hospital window. There was 
to be no bounty on Oscar Howe, for it was 
the policy of the school to send hopeless 
cases back to the reservation. 

The next year was one of crisis in the 
young Indian's life. Determined to rid him- 
self of his skin condition, he washed his 
entire body with a commercial soap, allowed 
it to dry on the skin, and then rinsed the 
product from his body. This procedure was 
repented hour by hour, day by day, and 
week by week, until after many months 
his skin condition began to clear and finally 
was cured, along with his trachoma. 

While Oscar Howe was now physically 
sound, there were still deep psycholocical 
wounds to repair. By hard work he must 
make up for the shame of ostraciam leveled 
against him by his friends and relatives 
when Ul. He must find an avenue of suc- 


While at 
this progressive institution he first took up 
art under the direction of Dorothy Dunn 
Kramer. He was an instant success, and 
before he graduated he had exhibited his 


— 


Historical Collections of South Dakota, 
vol. IX, p. 468. 
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paintings across the Nation from the Brook- 
lyn Museum's Gallery for Living Artists to 
San Francisco’s Civic Center. Even more 
impressive was the fact that he also had 
his work exhibited overseas in both Lon- 
don and Paris. Many of his paintings en- 
tered private collections, and some were re- 
produced in magazines both at home and 
abroad. 

Returning to his father’s home (his 
mother died when he was 9) led to another 
period of despondency. To the little Indian 
community of Joe Creek on the Missouri his 
artistic success was evaluated only in dol- 
lars and cents since South Dakota at that 
time offered little market to the art that 
had been honored in great gallertes. It was 
during the depression and desperate for work, 
Oscar Howe accepted the position of art 
instructor at the Pierre Indian School, his 
pay consisting of room and board. 

In 1940 Oscar Howe was assigned to the 
South Dakota artists project where at 
Mitchell he painted the interior dome of 
the Carnegie Library with symbolic designs 
of sun and rain clouds over hills, After a 
course In mural painting at the Indian Art 
Center, Fort Sill, Okla., he was assigned to 
paint in oil 10 large murals depicting in 
lifesize figures the history of the Missouri 
River Basin. The work was to decorate the 
walls of the new auditorium at Mobridge, 
S. Dak. Although the artist had to make 
concessions to local tastes favoring literal 
portrayal, these paintings still retain sev- 
eral aspects of Oscar Howe's imaginative 


art. 

With the advent of World War IT, Oscar 
Howe spent 314 years in the U.S. Army 
with combat battalions in North Africa, 
Italy, and Germany. It was while a cor- 
poral in Germany that he first met Miss 
Heidi Hampel, who today is his wife and a 
naturalized US. citizen. Her trip to Amer- 
ica was financed by Oscar Howe's first na- 
tional award. In 1947, Mr. Howe entered 
his tempera picture, “Dakota Duck Hunt,” 
in the second annual National Indian Paint- 
ing exhibition at Philbrook Art Center, 
Tulsa, Okla, His entry won the grand pur- 
chase prize of $350, After traveling and 
marriage expenses were deducted, the young 
couple found they had but $20 for a nest 
egg. However, it is doubted that an Indian 
ever had a better deal from a “white,” for 
in addition to a wife, Heidi Howe also be- 
came a biographer, historian, business 
manager, and publicity agent for her hus- 

a 


Shortly after his marringe, Oscar Howe 
was commissioned to supply the illustra- 
tions for a two-volume book titled “North 
American Indian Costumes.” The text was 
written by Dr. O. B. Jacobson of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, and the book was pub- 
ished in Nice, France, in 1952. The money 
was certainly welcome because in June 1948, 
their only child, a daughter, Inge Dawn, 
was born in the Talahina, Okla. Indian 
Hospital. 

In the fall of 1948 Oscar Howe was chosen 
by Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, 
8. Dak., as artist-in-residence, There he was 
an instructor as well as a student in art. 
More important than hls formal education 
and recognized status was the fact that he 
found people in his own region who began to 
recognize his achlevoments and potentiali- 
ties as an artist. Before he received his un- 
dergraduate degree he had won the Harvey 
Dunn medal in art and had been offered a 
full-time position in the art department, 
but he decided to engage in graduate art 
studies at the University of Oklahoma. He 
received his master of fine arts degree in 
1954. 

The people of Mitchell more than those ot 
any other community consider Oscar Howe 
their own since it was here he first received 
acceptance within the State of South Da- 
kota. For the past decade he has yearly 
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designed the decoration of the 11 panels at 
the Mitchell Corn Palace. Each of these 
panels depict larger than life size scenes 
carried out with corn in its natural colors. 
When the Friends of the Middle Border dedi- 
cated thelr new museum near the Dakota 
Wesleyan campus, the society presented him 
with a scroll naming him artist laureate of 
the region. 

Beginning in September of 1943, Oscar 
Howe became director of art at the high 
school at Pierre, S. Dak., a position he held 
until his appointment in 1957, as an as- 
sistant professor of fine arts at the State 
University of South Dakota. He is the 
artist in residence at the university and also 
gerves as assistant director of the university 
museum. 

In every moment that he can obtain aside 
from the time he must devote to carrying 
out the duties in these positions, Oscar 
Howe is busy creating new work of art. His 
many awards, exhibits, and other achieve- 
ments are listed at the end of this article. 
It is suitable to close this brief biography 
of Oscar Howe with a statement of his work 
by art critic, Dorothy Dunn Kramer, on the 
occasion of his one man show in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, in 1957. 

“How well Oscar Howe's art progresses was 
clearly evident in his recent Santa Fe exhibi- 
tion. The paintings demonstrate eloquently 
how true is Rene d Harnoncourt's assertion 
that a capable, creative artist with a strong 
native background can become erudite in the 
techniques and philosophies of the art 
Schools and come through, at last, with his 
original art strengthened, not harmed, by 
his experience. Howe's painting emerges 
broadened, deepened, and uncorrupted, still 
Sioux at the core. 

Most of Howe's compositions would be at 
home in any contemporary show; yet were it 
possible for the artist's great-grandfathers, 
Bone Necklace and White Bear, to see them, 
they could at once recognize each motif and 
symbol of the rites, the dancers, warriors, 
and other tribal figures. This seeming 
paradox lies not so much in the fact that 
Howe, through skilled use of modern media 
and techniques, brings his pictures up to 
date as In the fact that the art of the old 
chieftains’ day appears modern. It is, sọ 
to speak, an art that was ahead of its time 
so far as style is concerned. In Howe's work, 
the resemblance of old to new is inherent 
rather than acquired. 

This painting states emphatically that 
the artist knows the value of his particular 
cultural heritage to the amalgam culture of 
the whole country; that Sioux art forms are 
eternal in significance to the American 
scene.” 

AWARDS 


Grand purchase award, Philbrook Art 
Center, Tulsa, Okla., 1947. 

Second award, Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, 
Okla., 1949. 

Second award, Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, 
Okla., 1950. 

First prico, Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, 
Okla., 1951. 

Second and third prize, Philbrook Art 
Center, Tulsa, Okla., 1952. ; 

Dorothy Field award, Denver Art Museum, 
Denyer, Colo., 1952. 

Second award and honorable mention, 
Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, Okla., 1953. 

Purchase award, Denver Art Museum, Den- 
ver, Colo., 1953. 

Grand purchase price, Philbrook Art Cen- 
ter, Tulsa, Okla., 1954. 

First prize and honorable mention, Phil- 
brook Art Center, Tulsa, Okla., 1954. 

Santa Fe Railroad award, Denver Art Mu- 


' seum, Denver, Colo., 1954. 


Second prize, Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, 
Okla., 1956. 

Purchase award, Santa Fe, N. Mex,, Mu- 
seum of New Mexico, 1956. 
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Mary Benjamin Rogers award, Museum of 
New Mexico, Santa Fe, N. Mex., 1958. 


MURAL PAINTINGS 


Mitchell Library, South Dakota, “Rain in 
the Hills,” symbolic. 

Mobridge Auditorium, South Dakota, His- 
tory Along Missouri River.” 

Nebraska City, Nebr., “Origin of Corn.“ 

Exterior ceramic tile mufal, Hinsdale, III., 
depicting Sioux life and nature, 1958. 


BOOKS ILLUSTRATED FOR PUBLICATION 


“Legends of the Mighty Sioux.” 
“The Little Lost Sioux." 
“Bringer of the Mystery Dog.” 4 
“North American Indian Costumes,” Nice, 
France, 1952. 
ART WORKS PUBLISHED IN AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINES AND BOOKS 


Cover for design, Columbia University 
(March 1941). 

School Arts magazine (November 1936, Oc- 
tober 1938). 

Indians at Work. 
1987) Education Today. (Columbia University, 

Time magazine, July 1947. 

Oklahoma Today, 1958. 

Indian Art of the United States, by Renee 
D'Harnoncourt, 1941. 

“A Pictorial History of the American In- 
dian,” by Oliver La Farge, 1956. 

WORK PUBLISHED IN FOREIGN MAGAZINES 


Riding (published by Country Life, Lon- 
don, May 1938). 
Animal and Zoo magazine (London, No- 
vember 1938). 
Lilllustration (vol. 94, No. 4861. Paris, 
1943). 
EXHIBITS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Paris, France, 1936. 
London, England, 1936. 


PAINTINGS ON PERMANENT EXHIBIT 


Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, Nebr. 

Gallup Art Galley, New Mexico (“Sioux 
Skin Painter"). 

Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe, N, Mex. 

Philbrook Art Center. Tulsa, Okla. 

ver Art Museum., Denver, Colo. 

Mont Clair; Art Museum, New Jersey “War 

Dance.“ 
ONE-MAN SHOW 

Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, Okin, 

Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
een Fe, N. Mex., Museum of New Mexico, 

Denver Art Museum, Muy 1958. 

1588.75 Art Museum, Omaha, Nebr., March 
AMERICAN MUSEUMS IN WHICH PAINTINGS HAVE 
BEEN EXHIBITED 

Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, Okla. 

Chicago Art Institute. 

Smithsonian, Chicago. 

Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colo. 

San Prancisco Museum of Art. 

Gallerie for Living Artists, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford University. 

South West Museum, Los Angeles, Calif. 
} Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe. 

odern Museum of Art, New York City, 

and so forth, 


Tribute to Tom Rivers: Ambassador of 
Recreation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


11 CONTE. Mr. Speaker, Howard 
enderson, vice president of J. Walter 
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Thompson Co., the world's largest adver- 
tising agency, has sent around a memo- 
randum to his friends about a graduate 
of Mount Hermon School. Since the 
days of Dwight L. Moody, this Massa- 
chusetts institution has enkindled within 
its students a world vision and world 
mission. One of these graduates, Mr. 
Speaker, is Thomas E. Rivers, director 
general, International Recreation Asso- 
ciation, with offices on the United Na- 
tions Plaza, New York. In Mount Her- 
mon, Rivers caught a vision which has 
matured through more than 4 decades 
of service to recreation. Asa young man 
he learned from John R. Mott that life 
should be an earnest effort to make 
every decision in the light of the whole 
world from the perspective of the dedi- 
cated heart. 

For nearly 40 years “Tom” Rivers, as 
he is known around the world, served as 
an executive of the National Recreation 
Association. In 1956 a great interna- 
tional recreation congress was held in 
the city of Philadelphia with the effec- 
tive cooperation of the Nation's foremost 
recreation executive, Commissioner Rob- 
ert W. Crawford, With the active lead- 
ership and financial support of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, the Inter- 
national Recreation Association was in- 
corporated under the laws of the State 
of New York on October 3, 1956. Among 
the important projects developed by IRA 
has been the annual cooperative com- 
munity recreation exchange project, ad- 
ministered under grants from the State 
Department. Lord Luke, chairman of 
the International Recreation Association 
Board, said at a reception at Bucking- 
ham Palace recently that Mr. Rivers 
has taken a technical subject and lifted 
it to the level of statesmanship.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the reason for my 
mentioning Mr. Rivers in connection 
with the memorandum circulated by Mr. 
Henderson is that Paul Douglass, a mem- 
ber of the bar of the U.S. Supreme Court 
and one of America's leading educators, 
in an address on “Types of Creative 
Leaders” at the 13th annual Great Lakes 
Training Institute of Indiana University 
at Pokagon Park, selected Rivers as one 
of our representative creative leaders, 
“the kind of human beings who dream, 
pioneer, invent, act, and lead.” 

Quoting Paul Hoffman's favorite 
phrase from Kipling, Mr. Douglass said 
that today there is a search for a prin- 
ciple that will “walk up and down in the 
hearts of men.” He went on to say that 
the world struggle of ideologies does not 
seek merely more bread, but rather to 
increase income as surplus over mini- 
mum needs to provide for man the most 
prized of all desires—leisure in freedom— 
and the wherewithal to enjoy it. What 
all the people of the world want, Mr. 
Speaker, is to share a common dividend 
of creative leisure from the operation of 
our heavily industrialized society. 

You will remember, sir, that Emerson, 
one of our Massachusetts’ immortals, ad- 
vised us that “every great and command- 
ing moment in the annals of the world 
is the triumph of some great enthu- 
siasm" and that Thomas Paine observed 
that “an army of principles will pene- 
trate where an army of soldiers cannot; 
it will succeed where diplomatic manage- 
ment would fail.” Mankind eyerywhere is 
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yearning for the enjoyment of the cre- 
ative life in the experience of leisure, 
As the international ambassador of rec- 
reation, Tom Rivers deserves the support 
of every American. Massachusetts is 
proud of him. 


Michigan Meets Its School Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27,1959 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Michigan is meeting the chal- 
lenge in the field of education. 

This is brought out in a recent report 
by the citizens research council which 
pays tribute to the willingness of the 
people of Michigan to support their 
schools. Instead of standing at the 
doorstep of the U.S. Treasury seeking 
Federal handouts for their schools, the 
people of Michigan rolled up their 
sleeves, taxed themselves, and built their 
own schools. They hæve kept super- 
vision, management, and control exactly 
where it should be—at the local level. 

I would suggest that other States take 
note of what is being done in Michigan. 

In that connection I submit for con- 
sideration an editorial in my hometown 
newspaper, the Bay City Times, entitled 
“Greater Support for Schools.” 

The editorial follows: 

GREATER Support ror SCHOOLS 

In a survey which, it claims, explodes 
myths about public school education in 
Michigan, the Citizens’ Research Council 
pays a glowing tribute to the willingness of 
the people to support their schools. 

Although surveys tend to be controversial 
or can be used to proye almost anything, the 
council's report appears to have a great deal 
of validity as a measure of the performance 
of Michigan in meeting the well-known chal- 
lenge of education. 

The shortcoming of the report, which is 
readily admitted by the authors, is that it 
presents only the overall view of the school 
situation in the State. 

Conditions vary from district to district, 
For example, the council's Anding that the 
pupil lond per teacher in the State as a whole 
has steadily declined and now is at its low- 
est point is of little comfort to the people of 
Detroit, who are seeing their high schools 
lose accreditation because of évercrowding. 

By the same token, a teacher in a district 
which still is paying substandard salaries 
may not be at all Impressed by the report 
that the average annual salary in 1957 was 
$5,067 per year. 

At the same time, the survey is valuable 
because it does, as the authors claim, explode 
some extremely popular myths. 

One of these is that the State is lagging 
desperately behind in the effort to recruit 
teachers, that financial support of the schools 
is weak when related to nal income, that 
districts lack the financial potential to sup- 
ply needed classrooms, and that overcrowd- 
ing is a general condition. i 

The council reports that, on a statewide 
basis, Michigan has been able to add teach- 
ers faster than enrollments could climb. The 
pupil-teacher ratio in 1947 was 25.5 to 1, In 
1957 it was 27.2 to 1. 

As for teachers’ salaries, the council claims 
the gain from 1947 to 1957 was 44 percent 
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in absolute increases—that is, over and above 
the cost-of-living increases. 

One of the most striking figures offered is 
that showing the increase in spending for 
operating purposes per pupil in the public- 
schools system. The council says that in 
1957 Michigan’s schools were spending more 
than twice the amount per pupil spent in 
1947. 

But how about Inflation? 

Well, the council claims that when the 
figures are adjusted for the inflation factor, 
operating expenditures per pupil are from 90 
to 50 percent higher. x 

Expressing this spending in terms of per- 
cent of total Michigan personal income, It 
still presents a picture which reflects favor- 
ably on the people. In 1947 revenues for 
operating purposes—as distinguished from 
bullding—amounted to 1.7 percent of total 
personal Income. By 1957, the last full year 
for which figures are avaliable, the percent- 
age had risen to 2,7. 

Dipping into spending for capital Improve- 
ments and the status of the race to end the 
classroom shortage, the council found den- 
nite figures hard to obtain. 

It could establish that annual property tax 
revenues for capital outlay showed a 570 per- 
cent increase between 1947 and 1957. 

Whether this seemingly magnificent effort 
has really met the classroom needs, the coun- 
cil cannot say, claiming that no reliable in- 
ventory of facilities is available. 

It reports, however, that although the 
school debt in 1957 was five times greater 
than that of 1947, State school districts as a 
whole had plenty of credit left to meet any 
forseeable school building needs. This con- 
clusion was arrived at by balancing total debt 
against valuation. 

Now it is not possible to Jump to the con- 
clusion that just because the people's per- 
formance with respect to any given public 
need has improved immeasurably that a 
perfect Job is being done. 

In the final analysis, the important thing 
is whether the spending for schools today 
meets today's demands, not how it compares 
with a decade ago. 

And, as the council points out, what is 
true for the State as a whole may not be true 
in any given local district. Conditions may 
vary widely among the schools of a single 
county—which certainly is true here. 

Still, the figures are extremely significant 
as à general gauge of what Michigan is do- 
ing to meet the challenge of the preseent and 
future. 

And certainly some of the claims about the 
crisis in education, which are dinned into 
the people's ears day after day, are “myths.” 
The trisis may not be nearly as bad as It has 
been pictured. 


National Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, my intense 
and continuing interest over the years in 
the well-being of our great national for- 
ests is well known to this distinguished 
body. We in the Congress are proud of 
the fact that when issues affecting our 
forests are at hand there emerges a sin- 
gleness of purpose that assures the fu- 
ture safety, conservation, and wise use 
of these forests. 

Mr. Speaker, the report on a “Program 
for the National Forests” which Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson sent to you 
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on March 23, and which I inserted in 


the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on March 24. 


1959, is a significant step forward toward 
more complete development and inten- 
sive management. Secretary Benson, 
Assistant Secretary Peterson, Chief Mc- 
Ardle of the Forest Service, and the 
others involved in the preparation of 
this report are to be congratulated. 

On July 31, 1953, in a special message 
to the Congress about the Nation's natu- 
ral resources, President Eisenhower 
stated that the Federal Government has 
a responsibility to see that the national 
forests are managed wisely. Secretary 
Benson's report clearly states the meas- 
ures and action needed to achieve the 
full development and use of the re- 
sources involved. It is now the respon- 
sibility of the Congress to study this 
“Program for the National Forests” and 
to take the necessary action to carry out 
both the short-term and long-range ob- 
jectives. 

I am interested in this program not 
only for its impact on the 181 million 
acres of national forest in 39 States and 
Puerto Rico, but also for the opportuni- 
ties it presents to make the one-half 
million acres of the Allegheny National 
Forest in my State more productive and 
more useful to all our citizens. 

The national forests are an operating 
public enterprise. The timber, wildlife, 
recreation, water and other resources are 
not locked up or withheld from orderly 
public use. The total cash receipts from 
the sale of timber and related resources 
now exceed a billion dollars. The sec- 
ond billion dollars in receipts should be 
reached within the next 10 years. 

Each resource on the forests, however, 
must be developed, managed, and used in 
a coordinated manner if full renew- 
ability and adequate supplies are to be 
maintained for ourselves and the genera- 
tions ahead. i 

We are not harvesting the full allow- 
able cut of timber on all national forests. 
On the Allegheny we are now cutting 
about 22 percent of the cut the national 
forest will sustain. Research in new 
uses for hardwoods, better quality tree 
growth and better protection from in- 
sects and disease is needed. The accel- 
erated forestry research program coy- 
ered in this report will do much to im- 
prove the forests for expanded use. 

The Armed Services Committee, of 
which I am a member, is constantly con- 
fronted with the staggering amounts of 
nonrenewable natural resources which 
are consumed to maintain a strong posi- 
tion in this nuclear age. Wein the Con- 
gress must never overlook the need to 
build up and improve the renewable nat- 
ural resources of the national forests 
as an added source of stability and 
strength. Research, therefore, is a must. 

The fiood of people from our cities to 
the national forests for recreation, hunt- 
ing, camping and fishing and to enjoy 
the scenic beauty of the out-of-doors is 
now a major forest use. 

The 1950 census showed some 47 mil- 
lion people living within 300 miles of the 
Allegheny National Forest. This is a 
day's drive by car. The next census will 
show more. y 

In 1958 over 800,000 people visited the 
forest for some type of outdoor recrea- 
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tion, An additional 930,000 people from 
Pennsylvania and surrounding States 
made day visits to the forest to enjoy 
beautiful scenery. If this present trend 
continues we anticipate an annual use 
over the next 10 years of about 114 
million people. This estimate is based 
on the forest as it now stands without 
any major developments to increase the 
recreation potential, 

This “program for the national for- 
ests” tells us that the recreational use on 
all our national forests is expected to 
almost double within the next 10-year 
period, Where population figures are 
concerned, estimates are usually on the 
conservative side, Hence, we might have 
more than the 130 million people expect- 
ed on the national forests by 1959. 

The report tells us also the kind and 
number of improvements needed to meet 
this demand for more outdoor recreation 
by more millions of our citizens. ‘The 
major improvements needed to provide 
better hunting and fishing by the in- 
creasing numbers of Americans going to 
the forests each year is revealing. 

As America’s population and economy 
expand, we in the Congress should make 
sure that the management, protection, 
and use of the resources of our national 
forests expand also. The direct bencfits 
to our Nation will be rewarding. 

Our small national forest in Pennsyl- 
vania now returns cash receipts of over 
one-fourth million dollars annually. Un- 
der this “Program for the National For- 
ests” the cash receipts for all the na- 
tional forests could be doubled in the 
next 10 to 15 years to over $210 million 
annually. The capital value of our for- 
est property would be increased about a 
billion dollars. Payments to local coun- 
ties for schools and roads will increase. 
Some 620,000 people would be employed 
in the harvesting and processing of na- 
tional forest timber. 

We cannot place a dollar value on the 
recreation, soil, and wildlife benefits that 
will accrue to millions of Americans in 
all walks of life. Better and more ample 
supplies of water for industrial and do- 
mestic uses, so vital in the West, will also 
be a benefit here in the East. 

Mr. Speaker, we have made substan- 
tial progress in the development of our 
national forests over the past 50 years. 
Our past accomplishments are not suffi- 
cient to meet the resource demands of 
the future. 

In this “Program for the National For- 
ests,” we now have a solid base for 
launching the most realistic and respon- 
sible national forest improyement pro- 
gram in our history. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 67 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 


suant to permission granted, I am in- 
sorting into the Appendix of the CoN- 
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GRESSIONAL Record an article appearing 

in the New York Journal-American of 

January 12, 1958, entitled “Rensselaer 
Water.” 

The article follows: 

RENSSELAER Bols WATER 

Renssrrarr, N.Y., January 11.—The 15,000 
inhabitants of this city and two of its 
‘Suburbs were ordered today to boil their 
drinking water to guard against an epidemic 
Of hepatitis. 

The precaution was taken after an out- 

of the disease was threatened by pol- 
lution of the Hudson River, source of the 
city's water supply. The towns of East and 
North Greenbush are also part of the Rens- 
Selaer system. 

Dr. Andrew C. Fleck, county health com- 
Missioner, said the Hudson water needs 
Beven parts chlorine per million to make it 
fit for human consumption, The chlorine 
level had been reported at one-tenth the 
required minimum. 


Change of Command Ceremony, U.S. 
Naval Support Force, Antarctica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27,1959 


PR a FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, during 
50 Summer season in Antarctica, Novem- 
r 1957, I had the privilege of visiting 
8 vast continent as a member of the 
Tubcommittee on Transportation of the 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
moe I was greatly impressed, at that 
the? with the work being done by both 
military services and the scientists. 

8 Was particularly impressed with the 
ti cellent morale of our servicemen sta- 
Gren at the bottom of the world in 
eration Deep Freeze. I know the 

© morale of these servicemen was di- 
rectly attributable to the outstanding 

ership of the operation's com- 
. Rear Adm. George J. Dufek, 
poe I would like to commend him for the 
S he has made in the 
Con, 7 of this heretofore unknown 

On Tuesday, April 14, I attended the 
New e of command ceremonies held in 

race on board the historic ice- 

h er Glacier, and the luncheon given 

onor of Admiral Dufek and Admiral 

A8 by the Navy League, at the Wal- 

pee Astoria, The New York Times cov- 
the historic event, as follows: 

his ar Adm. George J. Dufek relinquished 

Naval fa ves terday as commander of U.S. 

Inas pport Forces, Antarctica. 

8 Prd nga ceremony here aboard his fiag- 
Düfek 8 Navy Icebreaker Glacier, Admiral 
Adm, 8 T . to . 

$ 5 Classuin a 
the United States Naval Academy. 
the Papier ed took place at 10: 30 a.m. on 
Street | of the Glacicr berthed at 46th 
ceremon the Hudson River, Before the 
sence hed e Ber 
0 cration 

9 1 icebrenker's mec aces g 
e ast 4 years he hended the - 
arctic at Supported U.S. research in ant 
Year. cr the International Geophysical 
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Yesterday he spoke of jet aircraft that 
would in 10 years be flying a south polar 
route. Admiral Dufek noted that a present- 
day flight from Sydney, Australia, to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, covers 12,000 miles. A 
south polar route would cut the mileage in 
half, he said. 

To support such a route, he said, a per- 
manent, ice-free airfield would be necessary 
as a safety field for the flights of jet air- 
liners. Admiral Dufek noted that for 2 
years engineers had been surveying a strip 
of land near McMurdo Sound for such a 
field, 


Mayor Wagner designated April 14 as 
U.S. Navy Antarctic Day, 

A number of messages commending 
‘Admiral Dufek for bringing a new chal- 
Jenge to the U.S. effort in Antarctica were 
read at the ceremony, Among these was 
one from Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, who himself has had 
much to do with the success of the U.S. 
effort in Antarctica during the past 5 
years, The message from Admiral Burke 
also commended Admiral Dufek's suc- 
cessor, Admiral Tyree, to the new tasks 
and challenges before him: 

On the occasion of the Navy League 
change of command luncheon for Admiral . 
Dufek and Admiral Tyree, I should like to 
again pay tribute to the initiative and plan- 
ning that has gone into the Deep Freeze 
operations. The Navy has been fortunate to 
have men with the experience, courage, and 
ability exemplified by Admiral Dufek. Ad- 
miral Tyree continues the work that has 
begun in this vast and most unexplored 
continent, He brings to his new command 
a wealth of enthusiasm, initiative and abll- 
ity to continue the pattern that has been 
established sö outstandingly by Admiral 
Dufek. 

The Navy is proud of the part it has 
played in the exploration of Antarctica but 
in the final analysis, it is men lixe Admiral 
Dufek and Admiral Tyree who determine 
the success or failure of projects like this. 
They have established a tradition which will 
go down in the annals of Navy history as 
one of the brightest moments for our na- 
tion. To Admiral Dufek I extend a most 
sincere and grateful well done. To Admiral- 
Tyree, my congratulations on recciying this 
command and my best wishes for a success- 
ful tour of duty. (Arleigh Burke.) 


Mr. Speaker, until his retirement on 
September 1, Admiral Dufek will be as- 
signed to the Office, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. I am sure I can speak for my 
colleagues here in the House when I say 
our very best wishes go with him for 
success in any endeavor he may under- 
take. 


Economic Aid for Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Mil- 
waukee Journal, speaking through its 
editorial colums recently, has pointed up 
the fallacy of our overemphasis on mili- 
tary aid and our underemphasis of eco- 
nomic nid to Latin American countries: 
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Cur OR Drop MILITARY Am To LATIN AMERICA 


If there is any area where American mili- 
tary ald is indefensible, it is Latin America. 
The area does not need armaments, It can- 
not afford them. All American arms do is 
stir feuds among neighbors, encourage mili- 
tary dictatorships and earn ill will for the 
United States. The claim that these coun- 
tries must be armed as part of the free world 
effort against Communist aggression is 
dream stuff. 

Senator ELLENDER, Democrat of Louisiana, 
recently returned from a Latin American 
study of U.S. Government operations. He 
paid particular attention to military aid ac- 
tivities. Here are excerpts from his report 
to the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

“It is my fear that armies created in 
Guatemala or other countries to the south 
of us may end up doing nothing but fighting 
each other, 

“It appears to me that if Nicaragua wants 
arms, it is well able to buy them. I do not 
think it is advisable to indiscriminately cre- 
ate large armies throughout this section of 
the world. 

“Equipment is flowing into Colombi: 
Much of this will be used for Sones 
building. 1 question the use of military 
forcés to build roads. In many of 
these countries the military forces exert a 
strong, if not controlling, influence over 
civilian goverments. I question the wisdom 
of a move which would have the effect of 
further vesting civil functions in a foreign 


-milltary service. 


“The United States should immediately 
reevaluate the need or necessity of maintain- 
ing advisory military missions in the coun- 
tries to the south of us. I found that we 
were not wanted in some countries, but we 
seem to persist in remaining there. 

“Most of these governments are now strug- 
gling to make both ends meet, and for us 
to suggest imposing greater burdens upon 
their already struggling economies may well 
result in making them more dependent upon 
the United States.” 

Economic aid is something else. This is 
needed and is generally prudently and con- 
structively administered. The new Inter- 
American Development Bank, to which the 
United States will subscribe $350 million, 
should have a helpful place. But military 
aid, other than helping us to dispose of 
some obsolete American weapons, serves no 
good purpose in Latin America, 

And President Eisenhower has proposed 
raising military ald to Latin America by 72 
percent. A wise Congress will reduce it by 
that amount. 

Better yet, it will eliminate it. 


Scripps Professor Receives Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Spenker, I am happy to make part of my 
remarks an extraction from the clip 
sheet issued by the University of Cali- 
fornia pertaining to an award made to 
Martin W. Johnson, professor of marine 
biology at the University's Scripps In- 
stitution of Oceanography. 

Professor Johnson has made a great 
contribution in this important field. I 
know that you, who are interested in it, 
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are happy to see that his work has been 
recognized by the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

The field of oceanographic study is 
one that affects all the people of this 
country. It behooves us to recognize its 
importance so that through our sup- 
port benefits may be reaped in our de- 
fenses, our economy, and our food 
supply: 

SCRIPPS PROFESSOR RECEIVES AWARD 

La JoLLA, April 4—Martin W. Johnson, 
professor of marine biology at the University 
of California's Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, has been awarded the Alex- 
ander Agassiz Medal of the National Acad- 
emy of Sclences—one of the greatest honors 
in the field of oceanography. 

Established in 1911 by the British ocea- 
nographer Sir John Murray in honor of the 
American oceanographer Alexander Agassiz, 
the medal has been awarded at infrequent 
intervals for outstanding contributions to 
the science. Only two members of the 
Scripps staff have previously won the award. 
They were Thomas Wayland Vaughan and 
Harald U. Sverdrup, both of whom were 
directors of the institution. 

The award to Johnson cites his outstand- 
ing contributions both to biological oceanog- 
raphy and to oceanography in general. 

Johnson is an authority on marine in- 
vertebrates, animals without backbones, in- 
cluding such creatures as lobsters and crabs. 
He is the coauthor, with Sverdrup and 
Richard H. Fleming, of the book “The 
Oceans,“ which is the first modern reference 
book in oceanography. It was published in 
1942. 

Johnson's achievements in research dur- 
ing World War II won him wide recognition, 
including a Certificate of Commendation 
from the Navy for outstanding research. 


Moral Re-Armament, a World Force for 
Peace and Harmony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr, DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to insert the 
text of an article I have received from 
Mr. Vicente Villamin, a well known 
Philippino of Los Angeles County, Calif. 
His calling attention in paragraph 2 of 
this article to the fact that Hon. Joseph 
Scott, late of California, a distinguished 
lawyer of national renown, was an active 
endorser of Moral Re-Armament gives 
me opportunity to state that I am ever 
grateful to the memory of Joseph Scott. 
I say this because when I was a young 
lawyer in Los Angeles County just start- 
ing out, he. on more than one occasion 
without financial compensation, ex- 
tended me courtesies of his office and of 

‘his wonderful staff of associate helpers 
in his office. In those days my law office 
was situated in Long Beach, Calif., about 
20 miles from Los Angeles courthouse, 
and also in those early days there was no 
branch of the Superior Court of Los 
Angeles situated in Long Beach, Hence, 
as a Long Beach lawyer his courteous ex- 
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tension to me of his office courtesies on 

many occasions was then and now is very 

appreciatively recalled. 

The article following appeared in the 
Windsor, Canada, Star, Saturday, Jan- 
uary 10, 1959: 

No Conriict BETWEEN MORAL RE-ARMAMENT, 
CATHOLICS—-PHILIPPINE WRITER SEES VAT- 
ICAN SUPPORTED IN ANTI-COMMUNIST DRIVE 

(By Vicente Villamin) 

What is Moral Re-Armament? It is a 
world movement to bring about harmony 
between individuals and between nations. 
It seeks to change individuals by shedding 
their bitterness and introducing instead the 
four moral standards of the movement—ab- 
solute honesty, absolute purity, absolute un- 
selfishness and absolute love. 

It is not a religion nor a religious move- 
ment. Persons of different religions are ad- 
mitted to it. There are thousands of Cath- 
olics in it. Among them are Princess Cas- 
telbarco, of Italy, whose family have pro- 
duced a Pope; Mr. Gabriel Marcel, the lead- 
ing Catholic philosopher-writer of France; 
the late Mr. Joseph Scott, of California, a 
leading Catholic layman in the world and a 
papal knight; and many others prominent 
in thelr countries. 

All the Catholics In Moral Re-Armament 
testify that their interest in the movement 
has not shaken by an iota their Catholic 
faith. As Archbishop Cushing, of Boston, 
told me last September, the Catholics who 
were with Moral Re-Armament became bet- 
ter Catholics and that, therefore, he was for 
it, adding that he did not mind at all if he 
was quoted anywhere to that effect. The 
dynamic prelate has since been designated 
a cardinal by Pope John XXII. 

I was in Rome last October and November. 
T was going to be received in private audi- 
ence by the late Pope Pius XII to discuss 
the subject of communism in Asia on which 
I submitted an 11-page memorandum to him 
and other Vatican authorities. But he 
passed away before I arrived in Rome. So 
I had to make other arrangements and talked 
with many cardinals and other prelates in 
aud out of the Vatican. 

I found deep interest and sympathy about 
the work of Moral Re-Armament. particu- 
larly in the international field. While the 
preservation of the purity of the faith is 
of prime Importance, what Is at stake in 
the world today is the preservation of reli- 
gious faith itself, which the Communists are 
determined to abolish. 

In reality, there are no basic conflicts be- 
tween the Catholic Church and Moral Re- 
Armament. The Catholic publication in 
London, the Tablet, affirmed this in connec- 
tion with the so-called gentleman's agree- 
mont in Switzerland. 

A few years ago the Holy Office in the 
Vatican, which guards the purity of the 
Catholic faith, issued directives to Catholics 
regarding participation in Moral Re-Arma- 
ment, cautioning them about possible in- 
differentism, Indifferentism is the ldea that 
all religious falths are at bottom the same 
in their moral validity. Catholics are ex- 
pected to reject that. 

This danger is answered by the Catholics 
themselves in Moral Re-Armament. They 
afirm that that question never comes up 
zn the observance of the four moral stand- 
ards mentioned above. In fact, they add, 
that that observance helps them to discharge 
their duties as Catholics more faithfully and 
assiduously, 

Another danger which the Holy Office 
pointed out is that Moral Re-Armament 
might lead to syncretism, which is defined 
as an “error (which) consists in uniting 
conflicting religious beliefs so as to reduce 
them to a common denominator acceptable 
to alt.“ This is met by reiterating the fact 
that by no stretch of the imagination could 
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Moral Re-Armament be considered a religion 
or religious movement. 

There must be no mistaking the massive 
fact that Moral Re-Armament believes in 
God, His dominion and His direction, first, 
last, and always. On this, the Moral Re- 
Armament accords to compromise no sanc- 
tion and to criticisms no fear. 

I was profoundly impressed by the big- 
ness, goodness, and devotion of the prelates 
whom I met at the Vatican. With many 
of them I had more than an hour's talk, 
on more than one occasion. As a Catholic, 
I felt proud that the heads of my church 
were of such caliber. 

I was told that the late Pope Pius XIT was 
very much worrled about the advance of 
communism, especially in Asia, and that, 
realizing the necessity of presenting a for- 
midable united front, he wanted to see all 
religions act in unison, but that he found 
no way to bring it about. 

It was my purpose to suggest that Moral 
Re-Armament might be used as the common 
ground for all efforts to face and resist com- 
munism, which is ever stepping up its cold 
war propaganda in the free countries of 
Asia. In my memorandum, I pointed out 
that no group of any kind and character 
is doing that except for the military and 
the inadequate work of information of the 
American Government, 

I discussed these matters with high prel- 
ates in the Vatican. I found them both 
understanding and sympathetic. One 
them, very high in the Vatican category, 
even said that there would be a change of 
attitude toward Moral Re-Armament. An- 
other, a cardinal, told me that he read an 
Moral Re-Armament book “America Needs 
An Ideology.“ during the solemn conclave 
to elect a Pope, and liked it. Still another, 
also a cardirial, complimented Dr. Frank 
Buchman, the initiator of Moral Re-Arma- 
ment, for his good work for humanity and 
for the world. 

In the last 8 months I have trayeled 
around the world on two occasions for Moral 
Re-Armament. I met the heads of many 
nations in Asia as well as many leaders in 
different flelds of endeavor. I found them 
all worried about communism and the lack 
of united effort against it on the part of the 
free countries, 

They all expressed hope that Moral Re- 
Armament will furnish the plan, the method, 
the purpose and the men to carry on the 
fight against communism, proving its su- 
periority, dynamism and appeal of its prin- 
ciples and policies. Moral Re-Armament is 
charged by mankind with that grave respon- 
sibility. And it will meet it with all the 
sacrifices that it might entall. 

Thus Moral Re-Armament richly deserves 
the support of all persons of good will. Why 
should it be discouraged among the Cath- 
olics or others who profess other religions? 
It does not infringe on the sacred mission 
of the Catholic Church. It does not pro- 
duce indifferentism, synchretism or any 
other effects corrosive of the Catholic faith. 

And, above all, it does not oppose the 
Catholic Church, either. openly or covertly. 
The only church in the grounds of the 
Moral Re-Armament training center in 
Caux, Switzerland, is a Catholic church, 
owned by Moral Re-Armament, where masses 
are said regularly, 

In this enlightened day and age, espe- 
cially when humanity is challenged at every 
point in its life by militant, godless com- 
munism, movements, like Moral Re-Arma- 
ment should have the universal support of 
all men and women who consider them- 
selves as God's children faithful, loyal and 
true to Him. Moral Re-Armament, when its 
ranks are swelled by such men and women 
all over the world, has the capacity to bring 
more happiness to the world and to save 
it from disaster at the hands of the Com- 
muntsts. : 


1959 
Poison in Your Water—No. 66 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27,1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
Suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the Record an 
article appearing in the Eugene (Oreg.) 
Register-Guard of March 8, 1959, an 
article entitled “Sewers Called Health 
Threat": 

Mercan Soctery URGES REMEDY—SEWERS 
CALLED HEALTH THREAT 
(By Dean Rea) 

Sewage and drainage problems in 
Last Springfield were termed “dangerous” 
health threats to Eugene and Springfield area 
Tesidents in a resolution adopted Tuesday 
Right by the Lane County Medical Society. 

The medical group, which represents more 
than 150 physicians, in the resolution also 

Eugene and Springfield residents to 
Actively Support those measures which will 
eliminate this health threat. 

In the society's action, which comes under 
ton heading of “Preventative Medicine,” at- 
Eu tion was called to contamination of 
APs amei source of drinking water supply by 
naai which drains into the McKenzie 

Aver from the east Springfield area. 
1 resolution also noted that even cur- 
ut high chlorination of Eugene’s drinking 
Water may not destroy organisms producing 
€ found in human excreta. 

Dr. Harold Osterud, county health officer, 
Said Wednesday morning that chlorination of 
ee’ water has prevented any epidemic 


z However, Osterud said certain diseases, in- 
8 ding typhoid, infectious hepatitis, polio, 
and dysentery, may be transmitted 
Surcugn & water supply. He added the east 
wntingneld area is fortunate in haying a good 
ater supply. 
are current incidence of infectious hepa- 
wa Cases is not necessarily linked to the 
pine ie he sald. “About 90 percent of the 
ore diagnosed have resulted from person- 
Person contacts,” Osterud explained. 
of ine county health office reports 28 cases 
Cudiae oo Hepatitis (so far this year, in- 
ferd. g 4 this month, in Eugene and Spring- 
Osterud said his department has been 
Cerned, too, over the possible spread of 
result Which might result in an epidemic 
nae th from health problems posed in the 
He Pringficld area. 
Patte 8 & committee is studying the 
tion <™ in east Springfield and that a sohr- 
butt Wall be a difficult one, won't be cheap 
The the survival of the aren is necessary.” 
that © Medical society's resolution states 
ae there exists at the present time heavy 


Water tion by human-excreta of surface 
of § Banger drainage ditches in the area east 
is due ponen a pad this 5 
Poor so alunge and inadequate 
“er age-disposal Tacilitics,”’ 3 

ripe states that “this heavily contam- 
rectly 8 flows by drainage ditches di- 
able an to the McKenzie River in consider- 
tor th ount, one-half mile above the intake 

poe Water supply by the Eugene area.” 
the ‘use of the excessive contamination,” 
of thas ution continues, “heavy chlorination 
Water supply is mandatory and this 
ea rey the water objectionable in taste 
„dor to many people. 
fo rganisms, producing disease 
und in human excreta. may not be de- 
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stroyed even by hyperchlorination,” the 
resolution adds. 

In summary, “the Lane County Medical 
Society states emphatically it’s deploring the 
existing dangerous condition,” 

The resolution was the first stand by the 
medical society on the “fringe” area health 
problems which have been part of a con- 
troversy that has raged for more than 3 years 
east of Springfield generally between 32d 
and 58th Streets. 

Mensures for eliminating the health haz- 
ard were not detailed in the medical society 
Tesolution but may refer to three unsuccess- 
ful annexation attempts held in the area 
during the past 4 years. 

Sixty medical society members gave over- 
whelming support to the resolution in a 
voice vote: one dissented, ~ 

Physicians, in discussing the resolution, 
called attention to “other” fringe area health 
problems but were generally agreed that the 
east Springfield health problem was more 
acute and felt they should sound a 
“warning.” 

Osterud said Wednesday other fringe area 
health problems include those in Danebo, 
south Eugene, Bethel, and Willakenzie, and 
are the result of rapid population growth. 
He said there is a serious health threat in 
polluted surface water which drains in the 
McKenzie ditch near schools and residential 
areas. 

The medical group met jointly with the 
Lane County Bar Association to discuss 
mutual problems relating to court cases. 


Hear That Lonesome Whistle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON g 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following Railway La- 
bor Fact Sheet No. 6 provided by the 
Railway Labor Executives Association of 
Washington, D.C.: 

SOARING RAILROAD Prorirs: Net EARNINGS 

Nuan PEAK OF WHOLE Postwar PERIOD 


The railroads of the Nation today, as al- 
ways, are crying poverty, but are their cries 
Justified? Not at all when you check into 
the facts and figures which reveal that rall- 
road profits are nosed upward and nearing 
the peak of the entire postwar period. 

Truth of the matter is that U.S. railroads 
have snapped back from the recession of 
1957-58 and thelr basic financial position is 
excellent today. 

In the last 4 months of 1958, the railroads 
were chalking up earnings at the rate of 
more than $1 billion per year in net rallway 
operating profits. 

That figure represents a higher mark in 
profits than in most of the postwar years; 
in fact it is close to the peak earnings during 
that period. 

Meanwhile, profits in 1959 are showing a 
further upward trend with carloadings on 
the rise. In the first 3 months of this year, 
carloadings registered a 6 percent gain over 
the similar period of 1958. 

Rail labor's contention that the rail profit 
picture is far better than the carriers would 
have the public believe is confirmed by in- 
formation released by the railroads. 

For instance, the estimated net rallway 
operating income of class I roads in Febru- 
ary of this ycar amounted to $39,793,000— 
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that compared with $9,067,000 in the same 
month of 1958. And in the first 2 months of 
1959, the estimated net railway operating in- 
come was $75,963,000 compared with a net 
of . in the corresponding 1958 
per 2 


Other figures stemming from the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics of Associa- 
tion of American Railroads reveal that 
total operating revenues showed a 4.1- 
percent increase in the first 2 months of 
this year—$1,532,496,964 compared with 
$1,472,791,123 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1958 while operating expenses in- 
creased less than one-half of 1 percent. 

The railroads are and have been re- 
eae 3 te from the recession 

a mos ustries, carloa - 
ve * profitswise. — 

e week ended April 4, 1959, the 
railroads loaded 590,133 cars, represent- 
ing a boost of 73,886 cars or 14.3 percent 
over the co week in 1958. 

The Wall Street Journal recently con- 
ducted a survey which unearthed some 
interesting information that disproved 
the gloom and doom cries of the Na- 
tion’s railroads. 

The survey showed that the railroads 
have been doing much better in the profit 
column, in making a return from the eco- 
nomic slump, than have the big corpora- 
tions of the country in general. 

Profits of the major firms in the fourth 
quarter of 1958 were approximately 2 
percent aboye those of a year earlier. 
Class I railroads, however, had regis- 
tered a whopping 23 percent increase 
in that period. They earned $248 mil- 
lion compared with $202 million in the 
last quarter of 1957. 

As did many industries of the Nation, 
the 1957-58 recession hit some railroads 
severely, but no serious damage was 
caused. No new railroads found them- 
selves in a state of receivership or banlw 
ruptcy. 

Dividends of some carriers were re- 
duced or abolished for the year of 1958, 
but total dividends for the rail industry 
as a whole were reduced only moderately. 

Total net railway operating income for 
all railways from September through 
December 1958, was $368,932,000—20 
percent higher than for the similar 
period of 1957 and only 6 percent below 
the corresponding period of 1956, a year 
when net railway operating income sur- 
passed $1 billion. 

After all charges, net income during 
the last 4 months of 1958 was $323,774,- 
000. That was a 25-percent increase 
over the 1957 level; only 6 percent under 
1956. 

The net railway operating income, 
which is the operating profit of the rail- 
roads, has continued to be $1 billion or 
near it during most of the postwar years. 
Before World War II, the net operating 
income frequently slumped well below 
$500 million and even below $200 million 
during the depression years of the 19308. 

It has not dropped below $750 million 
since 1949. 

Net Income—the final corporate profit of 
the rallroads—has remained very stable. 

The carriers as a whole reported net deficits 
in some years prior to the war, This has not 
occurred since the war's end and In recent 
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years the net Income has been well over 
$500 million. 

The same has held true for the Individual 
railroads as for the rail industry as a whole— 
nearly all carriers have maintained net in- 
come in each postwar year. The number of 
roads which have failed now and then to 
register corporate profits has been small, 
even in times of temporary recession. 

Following the 1949 recession, with recovery 
in 1950, the railroads of the United States 
moved ahead to®attain new earnings’ rec- 
ords. They amassed the largest net income 
in history, up to that time, in 1953, when 
they bettered the best of the lucrative 1920's 
and the peak years of World War II. 

They endured another recession in late 
1953 and throughout most of 1954, but hit a 
new peak level in 1955 when the 1953 record 
was smashed. 

The U.S. railroads are making an impres- 
sive recovery from the 1957-58 recession and 
nearly all individual roads have shared in the 
industrywide return to better days. 

Most carriers have increased their earnings 
well above the closing months of 1957 and 
near to the high peaks of 1956. 

Some railroads have made higher profits 
than in 1956. z 

The outlook for 1959 is excellent. 

Predictions for carloadings, stemming from 
shippers’ advisory boards and other au- 
thoritative groups, are that a substantial 
traffic increase above last year's level will be 
registered in 1959. 

Profits are looking up. 


Less-Than-Honorable Discharges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to present 
to the attention of your own busy self 
and all the other Members of this great 
legislative body, the text of three letters 
of approval and endorsement which I 
have recently received from three of the 
nationally known veterans groups in the 
United States of America. I am sure 
that you and all of us interested in this 
ever-present and vital subject of less- 
than-honorable discharges to thousands 
of our military personnel each year will 
be pleased to see these three letters. 

They are as follows: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
OFFICE or DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1959. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, è 
Member of Congress, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Dorte: This is in response to 
your letter of February 16, 1959, with at- 
tached copy of H.R. 88 which proposes to 
amend present iaw to provide that the Board 
for the Correction of Military or Naval Rec- 
ords and the Boards of Review, Discharges, 
and Dismissals which give consideration to 
satisfactory evidence relating to good char- 
acter and exemplary conduct In Civilian life 
after discharge and dismissal in determining 
whether or not to correct certain discharges 
and dismissals and to authorize the award of 
an exemplary rehabilitation certificate. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars is on record as hav- 
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ing endorsed in principle H.R. 8772 of the 
85th Congress and we gave this bill our full 
support. We shared your keen disappoint- 
ment when the bill failed to move forward in 
the Senate and died with the adjournment 
of the 85th Congress. It is noted that H.R. 
88 is almost identical to HR. 8772, with one 
major exception: For those meeting the re- 
quirements of this legislation an exemplary 
conduct certificate will be issued rather than 
a general discharge limited as was proposed 
in H.R. 8772. 

The VFW wholeheartedly agrees with the 
principle of issuing an exemplary certificate 
based solely on the record of rehabilitation 
after service with no change in discharge— 
solely because of such rehabilitation. We 
endorse.the proposal that an exemplary cer- 
tificate is much more preferable and appro- 
priate than general discharge limited. As 
has been pointed out this bill is not designed 
to grant or change discharge certificates but 
rather is intended to remove the stigma that 
attaches, sometimes for life, to a veteran with 
a less than honorable discharge certificate. 

We certainly will lend our full support to 
the principles and objectives of H.R. 88. If 
further hearings should be scheduled with 
respect to this legislation, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars will be deeply appreciative of 
being advised so that a representative from 
this office may be present and testify in be- 
half of our organization. 

Thanking you for inviting the views of the 
VFW concerning this most meritorious legis- 
lation, I am, 

Respectfully yours. 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
Director, 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
NATIONAL SERVICE HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D.C., April 1, 1959. 


Subject: H.R. 88 and about 30 companion 
bills on the same subject. 


Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
Housé of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, Dorie: Your interesting letter of 
March 24, 1959, on the above subject, with 
enclosures, has been received and very care- 
fully considered. f 

The then DAV national director of legisla- 
tion, Maj. Omer W. Clark, in his letter of 
June 26, 1957, addressed to you as cháirman 
of the Special Subcommittee on Military 
Discharges, House Committee on Armed 
Services, commented upon the provisions of 
H.R. 1108, 85th Congress, and the numerous 
identical bills before that Co Major 
Clark stated in effect that the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans did not have an official man- 
date elther to support or oppose such pro- 
posed legislation but he indicated that the 
DAV viewed with considerable misgivings the 
possible effect of the bill in question should 
it be enacted into law and placed into oper- 
ation, As the above mentioned statement 
is a part of the printed record of the hear- 
ings conducted by your subcommittee it Is 
not believed necessary at this time to reiter- 
ate the reasons given for our doubts and 
apprehensions. 

In my opinion, HR. 88 of this Congress, 
in eliminating the reference to General Dis- 
charge (Limited) ,” is more acceptable than 
was H.R. 1108 and its companion bills. How- 
ever, there is considerable doubt in my mind 
as to just how much good the possession of 
on exemplary rehabilitation certificate will 
do the holder of a less than honorable dis- 
charge from the Armed Forces, when he 
goes to seek civilian employment. It seems 
to me that if such veteran shows such cer- 
tificate to a prospective employer the latter 
will immediately note the word “rehabilita- 
tion“ on it with the distinct possibility, if he 
if he ts interested enough to follow it up at 
all, that he will delve into the adverse facts 
and circumstances resulting in separation 
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from the service with an other than hon- 
orable discharge. In the VFW letter of 
March 17, 1959, a copy of which you enclosed, 
the term “exemplary conduct certificate” 
is used in one place and I believe this is an 
improvement due to omission of “rehabilita- 
tion.” It might even be advisable to add 
the word In parens “(civilian)” after ex- 
emplary conduct certificate” to emphasize 
that the good conduct was post-service and 
had no reference to the actions in service, 
as previously determined by the Armed 
Forces. 

In providing a certificate such as that con- 
templated by H.R. 88, designed for a special 
purpose (employment), the question arises 
as to whether or not such a certificate would 
militate against some veterans obtaining fa- 
vorable reconsideration of their service dis- 
charges by the Department of Defense. 
Human nature being what it is we cannot 
help but feel that it would react unfavor- 
ably in an appreciable number of cases. 
The existence of the certificate and the pro- 
cedure Inċident to its issuance would offer an 
easy way out Jor interested oficials of the 
Defense Department by enabling them to 
take some action in the interest of the vet- 
eran-applicant without going to the extent 
of changing the character of his service dis- 
charge. There are still other considerations 
that come to mind bearing upon the advisa- 
bility of adopting such legislation, and these 
relate to morale in the Armed Forces, the 
very considerable burden that would be 
placed upon the Department of Defense dur- 
ing these highly critical and dangerous 
times—both as to Investigating and adjuti- 
cating these cases, and the possible threat 
that such a system might impose on our na- 
tion] defense through permitting dangerous 
elements.who had been separated from the 
service because of communistic affiliations 
or actions to infiltrate our great industrial 
network and to wreak havoc when the time 
came for them to carry out the orders of 
their foreign masters. £ 

Some might say that there would only be 
& comparatively few such instances in the 
last mentioned category. That could be true 
but it would only take one agent who gave 
no thought to his own safety, and one nu- 
clear bomb, to completely wreck a vast in- 
dustrial complex, and the entire area for 
many miles around. 

In conclusion, permit me to thank you for 
communicating with me about this proposal 
of yours. I know how sincere and earnest 
you are in pressing for the enactment of the 
legislation. I am also certain that you ap- 
preciate the position of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, in the absence of a mandate 
binding upon this legislative department. 
In this letter I have tried to touch upon 
some of the points that require much soul 
searching upon the part of the Congress be- 
fore taking the long step embodied in H.R. 
88 and its companion measures, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER M, FREUDENBERGER, 

Acting National Director of Legislation, 

AMVETS NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D.C., April 9, 1959. 
The Honorable CLYDE DOYLE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, Dovre: This will acknowledge 
your letter dated March 25, 1959, with en- 
closures, relative to H.R. 88, a bill intro- 
duced by you which would make certain 
changes in the Servicemen's Readjustment 
Act of 1944 regarding the type of evidence 
that should be considered by the Boards for 
the Correction of Military and Nayal Records 
and Boards of Review, Discharges and Dis- 
missals, Additionally, your bill would au- 
thorize an award of an exemplary rehabili- 
tation certificate to certain veterans who 
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haye demonstrated exemplary conduct sub- 
Sequent to service. AMVETS has long been 
terested in this general subject of dis- 
charge reviews and has always made our 
Views known not only in supporting bills 
that you have introduced but also in dis- 
cussions on this subject with various Defense 
Department officials. We are of the firm 
Opinion that this entire area is in need of 
er study including not only the laws, 
regulations, and procedures under Which the 
Correction Boards and Boards of Review, 
arge and Dismissals operate, but also 
ures under which various branches of 
the services discharge personnel administra- 
tively and otherwise. 

AMVETS is in full agreement and strongly 
endorse the first section of your bill which 
Would mandate the Correction Boards and 

e Review Boards to take into con- 
Sideration, when reviewing an other-than- 
rable discharge, conditions and circum- 
Stances prevailing at discharge of the indi- 
vidual, his age, what the punishment in civil 
life would be for the same offense, and the 
Moral turpitude involved. Making the con- 
sideration of these features mandatory may 
to make the members of these Boards 
More liberal and equitable by permitting 
them to consider a wider range of factors in 
their determination as to whether or not a 
discharge should be changed. It will also 
enable the veteran or his counsel to build 
a stronger case. In our judgment, therefore, 
your proposal, if enacted, would greatly ben- 
efit the veteran in his application for a 
è or correction of discharge. 
We also support the concept underlying 
other major feature of your bill calling 
for an award of an exemplary rehabilitation 
Certificate. This would be issued, accord- 
ing to your bill, to a veteran with an other- 
-honorable discharge who can establish 
by amdavits and other evidence that for 3 
Years following service he demonstrated ex- 
emplary conduct in every respect in civillan 
life. While this award would have no bear- 
ing on the veteran's discharge, it would cer- 
¥ tend to mollify to some degree the 
Stigma attached to his undesirable discharge 
or other discharge not under honorable con- 
ditions. While we can envision difficulties 
in the administration of this law, as it re- 
tes to this award, this fact would not alter 
Our support of such legislation. As we have 
indicated earlier in this letter, this entire 
à including inservice discharge proce- 

‘ures and procedures governing postservice 
reviews are in need of continuing study and 
8 in order to develop the most equita- 

le and fair method of handling these mat- 

We commend you for your interest in 
Problems and your efforts to institute 
for improvement in the entire sys- 
tem. AMVETS appreciate very much this 
opportunity to express our views on H.R. 88. 
Very sincerely yours, 
James W. Harry, 
Assistant National Service Director. 


In addition to H.R. 88, 30 Members 
bills House have also filed companion 
a and I am pleased to state that just 

couple of days ago, after waiting about 

months for report from the Pentagon 
salting, Hon. Cart. Vinson received an 
sane report. to H.R. 88 and all of the 
8 on bills. In due time, Mr. 
5 I hope and expect that this 
8 ole subject matter of less-than-hon- 
rable discharges in the initial form of 
anes 88 and companion bills will again 
Rene to the attention of the House of 
be bresentattves. In fact, I hope it will 
before long. As you will no doubt re- 
10 uber. during the 85th Congress, owing 
your CERB r understanding 
cooperation, the Doyle bill, 

HR. 8772, which was the predecessor to 
- 88, passed the House by an over- 
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whelming vote of 226 to 8, but largely be- 
cause of delays in transit in getting the 
report out from the Pentagon Building 
at an earlier date, said bill did not get 
to the Senate committee’s attention as 
early as it should and, therefore, the 
Senate did not consider the bill last ses- 
sion. But I am pleased to state that 
Senator STENNIS from Mississippi is 
ready to file the text of H.R. 88 and com- 
panion bills in the Senate. 

‘These bills, Mr. Speaker, are very mod- 
erate bills; they do not ask nor intend 
to ask the Military Establishment to 
change any military record nor to grant 
any boy who uses the provisions of any 
of these bills any upgrading of any dis- 
charge. The proposed Certificate of Ex- 
emplary Rehabilitation does not compete 
with any honorable discharge or dis- 
charge under honorable conditions. In 
fact, is it not a discharge. It is a pro- 
posed certificate by the Military Estab- 
lishment that if a boy, after living an 
exemplary life in civilian pursuits for 
not less than 3 years, and if he can prove 
that to the satisfaction of the Military 
Establishment; in their sole discretion, 
then they can at their sole discretion 
issue to such boy an exemplary rehabil- 
itation certificate. It is hoped that this 
certificate will at least help a deserving 
lad who has made minor offenses or 
errors while in the military to remove at 
least a little of the stigma and help him 
at least a little bit to get employment. 
It grants him no Government benefits. 
It will not interfere with military dis- 
cipline. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems significant, does 
it not, that these three great nationally 
known veterans groups so cordially and 
emphatcally support H.R. 88 and com- 
panion bills? Ihave received word from 
the American Legion that they cannot 
act upon the proposed legislation until 
their national convention later on this 
summer, 


Railroad Traffic Is Up—But Railroad 
Employment Is Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
onp, I include the following Railway La- 
bor Fact Sheet, No. 7, provided by the 
Railway Labor Executives Association of 
Washington, D.C.: 

RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT: CHRONIC AND 

i CRUEL 

Railroad unemployment is extremely acute. 
Over 200,000 rallroad workers were unem- 
ployed in January 1959. More than 160,000 
of them were drawing unemployment insur- 
ance, but 40,194 had exhausted all payments 
available to them under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 

During fiscal 1957-58 more than 300,000 
workers, representing 21.2 percent. of the 
qualified work force, drew unemployment 
compensation.- 

The picture is even darker than these fig- 
ures indicate. 
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Thousands of workers lost their jobs be- 
fore the 1957-58 recession. These workers no 
longer qualified for unemployment compen- 
sation, and thus were not counted among the 
unemployed in this computation. 

The latest fgures—for December of last 
year and January and February of 1959— 
show railroad employment is at the lowest 
level of the 20th century. 

Average midmonth count of positions on 

class I railroads 


810, 675 


Traffic is up on the railroads but employ- 
ment is down, 

January carloadings were slightly above 
the same period last year. 

February carloadings were 8 percent above 
the 1958 level. 

March carlo were 11 percent above 
March 1958. —— 8 

Railroad jobs in January 1959 were lower 
by 8 percent than in January 1958. 

Railroad jobs in February 1959 were lower 
by 5.6 percent than 1958. 

Railroad unemployment hits the older 
worker particularly hard. It should be re- 
membered that railroading is different from 
other work, and most railroaders cannot 
carry their skills—and more than their sen- 
iority—to other industries. 

Of the more than 300,000 workers unem- 
ployed in the rail industry last year, 111,600— 
36 percent of the total—were over 45 years of 
age; an additional 36,000—11.7 percent of the 
total—were between 40 and 45, 

Despite the overwhelming statistics of un- 
employment hardships, railroad management 
has consistently refused to alleviate any of 
the suffering. The railroads stubbornly re- 
sisted even negotiating on job stabilization. 
Rail management has vigorously opposed im- 
proved unemployment compensation benefits 
for employees. - 

* 


Ground-Breaking Ceremonies, Sunday, 
April 26, 1959, for the New Reserve 
Training Center, Bellefonte, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore a large crowd of interested citizens 
ground was broken Sunday, April 26, 
1959, for the Army's new Reserve Train- 
ing Center at Bellefonte, Pa. It was my 
privilege to deliver the principal address, 
which follows: 

ADDRESS By REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. Van 
ZANDT, MEMBER or CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE GROUND-BREAKING 
CEREMONY FOR THE New ARMY RESERVE 
TRAINING CENTER, BELLEFONTE, PA., APRIL 
26, 1959 
It is an honor to have been invited to par- 

ticipate in these ceremonies. 

The Reserve training facility which will be 
constructed at this location is one of thou- 
sands of similar installations throughout the 
country authorized by the Congress of the 
United States to provide our Reserve forces 
with the necessary physical facilities. 

The Army Reserve training facility which 
will be constructed here will house the 430th 
Quartermaster Company, and the Ist platoon, 
A Company, 491st Engineer Battalion, 
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This armory, when completed, will cost 
nearly $300,000 and both of these combat 
support units will then be able to maintain 
their proficiency in the complicated art of 
modern warfare. 

Speaking of our Reserve forces as a whole, 
they have not always been in the favorable 
position of having available adequate trair- 
ing facilities that the Bellefonte units will 
have available in the near future. 

Frankly, prior to World War II and also for 
a period of 4 or 5 years after World War II. our 
Reserve forces were sadly neglected. 

However, at that time the Congress recog- 
nizing the deplorable state of our Reserve 
forces enacted into law the National Defense 
Facilities Act of 1950. 

The National Defense Facilities Act of 1950 
enacted as Public Law 683, 8lst Congress, 
initially authorized the appropriation of Fed- 
eral funds in the amount of $250 million 
over a period of 5 consecutive fiscal years for 
the acquisition, construction, and expansion 
of facilities for the several Reserve com- 
ponents. 

In 1955, Public Law 302 of the 84th Con- 
gress increased this basic authorization to 
$500 million and extended the time period 
during which this authorization remained in 
effect until 1958. 

Subsequently, by succeeding legislation 
this general authorization was increased to 
$668 million. 

Under the provisions of this basic law 
which is the keystone upon which our Re- 
serve facilities programs operate—Congress 
has indicated it would underwrite the con- 
struction ot, permanent training facilities 
throughout the country so as to insure the 
maintenance of an adequate Reserve pro- 
gram, 

Under the provisions of this legislation 
armories are constructed which are 100 per- 
cent federally owned and authority is also 
given to contribute to the individual States 
for the construction of new National Guard 
Tacilities. 

In the latter case, the Federal Government 
contributes 75 percent of the money required 
for the development of the Reserve facilities 
in conformance with Federal requirements. 

At this point I would like to briefly review 
the actual status of this program. 

ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 

Upon enactment of the National Defense 
Facilities Act of 1950 the several States and 
Territories had in existance only 916 
armories adequate to properly house federally 

units, and these facilities were 
constructed without Federal assistance pro- 
vided therein. 

Subsequent to the enactment of the afore- 
mentioned legislation the Army National 
Guard has completed or placed under con- 
struction contract more than 1,000 armories 
with appropriate Federal contributions as I 
previously indicated. 

U.S. ARMY RESERVE 


There are, in the case of the U.S. Army 
Reserve over 1,810 U.S. Army Reserve centers 
in use including those constructed, leased, 
or donated, 

However, only 458 of these leased and do- 
nated facilities are reported by Army com- 
manders concerned to be adequate for con- 
tinued longrange use. 

Therefore, in the cast of the U.S. Army 
Reserve the Department of Defense with the 
permission of Congress has initiated a vigor- 
ous and accelerated program of construction 
designed to replace existing inadequate fa- 
cilities, 

Thus, during 1958 there were 112 new cen- 
ters under construction and 80 additional 
centers were programed for fiscal year 
1959 and 1960 thereby resulting in a total 
of more than 465 newly constructed facili- 
tles for the U.S. Army Reserve by the end 
of fiscal year 1901. 
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NAVAL RESERVE 


At present, there are 300 Naval Reserve 
training centers, 19 Naval Reserve training 
facilities, 155 electronics facilities, and 9 elec- 
tronic stations. 

Of the 319 training centers and facilities, 
74 percent are used jointly with one or more 
other Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces. 

MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


The Marine Corps Reserve occupies a total 
of 230 facilities, 

Of the 230 training centers 156 are joint- 
ly occupied with the Naval Reserve, 2 jolnt- 
ly with the Army and Naval Reserve, and 
one with the Army Reserve. 

The remaining 71 facilities consist of 48 
federally owned training centers and 25 com- 
mercially leased. < 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


The Air National Guard program is of 
comparatively recent origin. 

However, during fiscal year 1958 funds 
in the amount of $22 million were utilized 
in the construction of facilities for the Air 
National Guard. 

Under the National Defense Facilities Act 
of 1950, these projects are completely sup- 
ported by Federal funds and require no State 
contribution, 

At the present time there are 573 Air 
National Guard units in operation occupy- 
ing a total of 134 Air Force National Guard 
bases. 

Ninety-three of these bases are flying bases 
and the balance of 41 arenonflying bases. 

AIR FORCE RESERVE 


In the case of the Air Force Reserve 37 
flying bases are now operational. 

Twenty of these bases are jointly used 
with the Regular Air Force, nine bases are 
jointly used with the Air National Guard, 
three bases are jointly used in connection 
with the Navy, and only five bases are con- 
fined solely to Air Force Reserve operations. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are 93 
Alr Reserves centers (nonflying] where tac- 
tical nonflying training is conducted. 

COAST GUARD RESERVE 

Due to its relatively small size, the Const 
Guard utilizes training facilities of the other 
Armed Forces, primarily those of the Navy or 
existing facilities of Coast Guard operating 
units. 

In a few instances, space is leased for drill 
sites from other Government agencies or 
commercial interest. 

READINESS OF THE RESERVE 
The assignment to the National Guard of 


/ concurrent responsibility with Regular Army 


forces for the manning of Nike batteries 
located throughout the United States is in- 
dicative of not only the state of readiness of 
various Reserve components but reveals the 
new mission of the Reserves in modern war- 
fare. 

Assignment of 24 more Army National 
Guard Nike batteries to the alr defense of 
key U.S. cities will take place between June 
30 and September 1, 1959. 

These batteries, now in their final stages 
of training, represent elements of 14 Na- 
tional Guard air defense missile battalions in 
7 States. X 

They will take over Nike-Ajax sites from 
the Active Army and will have full opera- 
tional responsibility for manning these‘sites 
24 hours a day. 

In each battalion, one or more batteries 
will become active. 

The designation of these National Guard 
units to man Nike batteries will bring to 28 
the total number of Army National Guard 
batteries in the on-site missile program. 

The overall program calls for the deploy- 
ment of 33 battalions at 116 sites by June 30, 
1962. 
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All 24 of the batteries scheduled to go on- 
site this summer have key personnel cur- 
rently training at the Army air defense cen- 
ter at Fort Bliss, Tex. 

The remaining members are actually 
training at Nike sites under the supervision 
of the Active Army. 

Final transfer of the sites from the Active 
Army and deployment of the National Guard 
units win take place following. 2 weeks of 
field training this summer. 

National Guard missile sites are operated 
in much of the same way as a volunteer fire 
department. 

A nucleus of full-time technicians man 
the equipment around the clock, keeping it 
in constant readiness and capable of initiat- 
ing effective fire on the enemy without addi- 
tional help. > 

The remaining members of the unit are 
citizen soldiers in thelr communities and 
keep up on their military skills by attend- 
ing weekly drills with their units. 

In the event of an air attack, they would 
report immediately to their Nike sites, ready 
to perform their assigned mission. 

Similar to the utilization of the Army Na- 
tional Guard units in connection with the 
manning of Nike installations is the pro- 
posed plan of the Department of the Air 
Force which envisages utilization of Air Na- 
tional Gúard units for the manning of Bo- 
marc defense installations throughout the 
country. 

Inasmuch as these Bomarc installations 
are still in the process of construction ac- 
tual assignments of individual Alr National 
Guard units have not occurred. 

However, it is fully intended by the De- 
partment of the Air Force to utilize these 
Reserve forces in connection with the future 
development of this program, 

In conclusion, as a member of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, which has 
legislative jurisdiction over the Reserves of 
our country, I wish to take this opportunity 
to commend the officers and men of Belle- 
fonte’s Army Reserve units and at the same 
time congratulate and thank the citizens of 
this area for the support they have always 
given our ciyillan soldiers, sailors, and alr- 
men who in the final analysis are the bul- 
wark of our Nation's defense, 


Passover, 5719 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, now, as 
the solemn and joyous season of the 
Passover is observed by the Jewish peo- 
ple, it is appropriate for Americans to 
think over the relationship between our 
Nation and the nation of Israel, and the 
history of the Jewish minority group 
within our multifarious civilization. 
This is a time for making sure that our 
national policy toward Israel keeps to 
the generous and helpful direction set 
during the Truman Administration, so 
that the courageous new country, with 
its ancient traditions and its strong moral 
purpose, may form a center of both 
spiritual growth and material prosperity 
for the discouraged and impoverished 
region of the Middle East. As, with the 
Jewish people, we recall the Biblical tale 
of oppression jn the land of Egypt, let 
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us work with the Jewish people to make 
Sure that no such authoritarian rule, no 
Communist or other dictatorship, shall 
Prevail in that region, and that no nation 
or race shall oppress another. We must 
do all that we can to open the channels 
of trade, of travel, of immigration and 
emigration. Political freedom is freedom 
in name only so long as it does not in- 
Clude freedom of trade and freedom of 
movement. Our American immigration 
laws should be liberalized and equalized 
80 as to admit more refugees from east- 
ern European nations, and particularly 
from Rumania, where the need is par- 
ticularly pressing, — 

WE JOIN WITH THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL IN 

PRAYER FOR PEACE 

Within our own borders, and through- 
out the world, we should be ready to 
Speak and act with firmness and vigor 
to eliminate discrimination, and to pre- 
vent violence against the Jews or any 
Other minority groups. Surely all 
Christians, and men of good will of all 
faiths, can join wholeheartedly with the 
Children of Israel in the prayer that 
forms the final benediction of the Pass- 
over Seder: 

With songs of praise we have lifted up the 
Cup, symbolizing the divine promises of sal- 
vation, and we have called upon the name 
Of God, Let us again lift our soul to God 
in faith and hope. May He who broke 

ts yoke, forever shatter all fetters of 
OPpression and hasten the day when swords 
shall at last be broken and wars ended, Soon 
May He cause the glad tidings of redemption 
to be heard in all lands, so that mankind— 
freed from violence and from wrong and 
United in an eternal confidence of brother- 
hood—may celebrate the universal Passover 
in the name of our God of freedom. 


Continued Gains in Our Economy Pre- 
dicted by President of B. F. Goodrich 
Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, 
in Speech to Marshall, Tex., Chamber 
of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, as a sub- 
SCriber I receive the Marshall News 
1 €ssenger, published at Marshall, Tex., 
55 the congressional district that I have 
1 e honor to represent. In the April 22, 

959, issue I read a very interesting 
Speech made by Mr. E. F. Tomlinson; 
President of the B. F, Goodrich Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, at the an- 
nual Marshall, Tex., Chamber of Com- 
Merce banquet the night before. The 
Marshall News Messenger referred to this 
Pete. as follows: 

ighlight speaker of the 40th - 
nual Marshall Chamber of Commerce bac 
2 Was E. F. Tomlinson, president of the 
Ohio * Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, 
8 Tomlinson's address was on the 
Pics of business, growth and expansion 


all things that mean a greater future for 
shall as a city, 
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In his speech he said: 

I want to talk to you tonight about busl- 
ness. Business, growth and expansion—a 
subject that I know is of great interest to 
many of you men here tonight who are ac- 
tively working to attract new businesses to 
your community. 

The growth and prosperity of your com- 
munity and the Nation are linked closely to 
the successes of business. Business, in turn, 
relies on an enlightened community, atti- 
tude and action, to maintain a climate Tay- 
orable to a profitable business growth. 

WHIPPING BOY 


There are some political figures who con- 
sider it smart politics to use business as a 
whipping boy and unduly attack business. 
The capacity of such politicians for public 
disservice is very great, 

Nothing is more important to the prog- 
ress, prosperity, and security of your com- 
munity and of our Nation than a mutually 
responsible and respectful relationship be- 
tween those who conduct our public affairs 
and those who operate our private enterprise 


system. 

We have the responsibility in our educa- 
tional system to teach a better understand- 
ing of the profit system which has been the 
backbone of our business growth in this 
country. 

The word profit is too often related to 
those moneys paid the stockholders—the 
capitalist. So many thousands of our peo- 
ple do not realize that from profits we pay 
taxes that run our Government, that pro- 
vide us the social benefits that we enjoy, 
that provide the funds for the replacement 
of equipment in existing plants, that pro- 
vide the moneys from which we build and 
expand into new plants—ali of which create 
jobs. Without profits there could be no 
growth in our business system. 

IMPORTANT TO ALL 


What happens to business happens to 
everyone. If business is good the employ- 
ment level is high, people have money to 


spend and they live a better life, When busi- 


ness is bad unemployment is high and peo- 
ple suffer. The Interdependence of business 
and the employee are inseparable. 

Young people coming into the labor mar- 
ket must have jobs. Older people leaving the 
labor market must have accumulated sav- 
ings, investments, annuities, pensions or 
other means of living out the balance of 
their lives. 

From 1957 through 1968 business will have 
to absorb 7½ million 18- to 24-year-old ap- 
plicants. In this same period of time the 
family unit will increase by 500,000 per year 
and, of course, we must have an equal ex- 
pansion in the labor market. 

LARGELY IN GAINS 

These new jobs will be found largely in 
products and services. We believe that the 
largest growth in the next 10 years could 
well be in the services field. 

We believe there will be a shift of con- 
sumer's tastes. For instance, they will buy 
fewer numbers of automobiles—they will 
spend more money for recreation. 

With the shorter workday and workweek 
and the increase in paid holidays and vaca- 
tions, there Is going to be more time for 
recreation. With the improvement in roads 
there is going to be more desire to see other 
parts of our country or, for that matter, the 
world. The want to go is going to substan- 
tially increase the amount of money spent 
ia the field of recreation. 

There will be a need for an increase in 
the level of education and this cost of edu- 
cation will be greater. The average family 
will be spending more money for education 
and less money for capital goods. 

INFLATION TO GROW 


We do not believe there is much question 
but what inflation will continue to grow at 
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a rate of approximately 11% to 2 percent each 
year. 

The backlog of demand for existing goods 
are fairly well satisfied. In these areas the 
industries affected will have a growth rate ap- 
proximately equal to the expansion of our na- 
tional economy—which is estimated to be 
3 to 4 percent per year. 

Such a rate of growth obviously will not 
be sufficient to absorb the 7½ million new 
members of the labor force. It becomes quite 
apparent that our economy must expand of 
we must provide ways to accept higher un- 
employment levels, 

There undoubtedly will be some of both. 
As a result, we can anticipate that the gov- 
ernment will attempt to spend its way out 
of unemployment—which will create further 
inflation trends, 


CHANGE NECESSARY 


On the other hand, industry must look to 
change in order to obtain expansion. 

This change will be dictated by consumer 
tastes. What the consumer wants will have 
to be furnished and his wants in the next 10 
years will be different than they have been in 
the last 10 years. 

As an illustration, in the past 20 years we 
have seen natural gas take over the fields 
formerly had by coal. But now we see coal 
making a comeback, 

Coal priced itself out of contention. Now 
with the mechanization of mines, larger 
equipment for stripping and the increase in 
costs of distribution of gas it is possible for 
coal to come back and resume a substantial 
position in the industrial fuel field. As a 
result, natural gas will likely grow at about 
the rate of our national economy whereas 
coal will exceed this rate. 

CONSTANT, TUG 

We see each year the results of the constant 
tug between costs and prices. As one prod- 
uct prices itself out of business another prod- 
uct takes over. In a few years that product 
goes through the same evolution and another 
product, or the old product, rehabilitates it- 
self into the marketplace. 

As transportation costs Increase industry 
moves closer to its markets. As industry 
moves into new markets, new family units 
are created and all services of the commu- 
nity—including homes, water, heat, electrical 
and the many, many other requirements of 
community life—must be expanded in that 
community. 

In this next 10 years we expect to see the 
large growth in the following industries: 

“First—residential building. With the 
500,000 annual increase in new family units 
and the very heavy attrition in old housing, 
the tendency to move to the urban areas is 
going to create a demand of over 1 million 
homes per year. 

SALES CLIMB 

Into these homes must go all of the utli- 
ties common to a modern home today. In- 
creased sales in the refrigeration industry, 
for instance, will not be as a result of people 
purchasing refrigeration for existing homes 
but be purchased for new homes. The back- 
log of demand in the existing homes is fairly 
well filled so-we will see the change from the 
conventional refrigeration to the built-in 
unit and from the removable kitchen stoves 
to the built-in type. 

The second industry for the greatest po- 
tential growth is the boating industry. 
There is going to be more time for recrea- 
tion—there are going to be longer holiday 
periods and more vacation time. 

“Today time payment terms have been ex- 
tended to boats—this paper is being handled 
by many banks much the same as automobile 
payment terms. 

MORE AVAILABLE 


The development of the outboard motor 
has taken the boat out of the luxury class 
and made it available to the multitude. 
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The third area of expenditures will be in 
the field of recreation, primarily in travel. 
Today it Is possible to take world trips on a 
time payment basis—either accumulating 
the funds before the trip or taking the trip 
and paying for it after it is completed. 

The airplane has cut down travel time, 
making it perfectly possible to spend a 2 
weeks vacation in a foreign land. 

A few years ago travel was considered a 
luxury that could be indulged In by a rela- 
tively few but the airplane has changed all 
this and the world has become immeasurably 
smaller. 

NEW. DRUGS 

Our fourth selection for a growth market 
is im the field of drugs. A very large seg- 
ment of our total population today are on 
one or another kind of a health program. 

As a larger percentage of our population 
gets older and with the increasing numbers 
of young people the need for drugs will in- 
crease. 


The records will show that the young and 
the old are the drug consumers and as these 
two extremes will bë increasing in this next 
10 years the drug industry will increase 
proportionately. 

OTHER GAINS - 

The fifth area of expansion will be in busi- 
ness services. 

Let's take a very commonplace example of 
the bank checking account. As new fam- 
ilies are created more checking accounts will 
be opened. The clerical force used in a bank 
to handle commercial checking 8 is 
growing very large and very expensive. ey 
will have to be replaced by mechanization. 

This is not only true in the bank but It is 
true in all clerical areas. In so doing, new 
equipment will be needed and additional 
maintenance will be required. The clerks 
will be replaced by the mechanics. The need 
for greater skill becomes apparent. 

This same thing is true in the field of 
automobiles, We feel confident that the 
average ownership of automobiles will in- 
crense. Instead of trading your late model 
car in 2 to 214 years the tendency will be 
to run it for another year. As the cost of the 
automobile increases the need for a longer 
depreciation becomes apparent. 


INCREASED NEED 


At the same time, all of the services neces- 
sary to proper maintenance will be increased. 
In the automotive industry we will need 
more mechanics and fewer salesmen. 

Our sixth area of growth we believe will 
be in the field of air transportation for rea- 
sons which we have stated earller—primarily 
related to recreation. The future of the over- 
night passenger train is very limited. 

The seyenth area of growth is in electrical 
energy. As we mechanize our plants and 
build new ones and as we build new more 
modern homes and equip them with all our 
modern appliances—television sets, and 80 
forth—the amount of electrical energy 
needed will increase very rapidly. 


NEW FIELD 


The eighth area of growth is in the field 
of electronics which have opened up whole 
new avenues of the control of equipment— 

ery as well as missiles and communi- 
cations. 

We believe the big growth in electronics 
will be primarily in the military field. The 
conventional manned military airplane as a 
combat vehicle is rapidly coming to the end 
of its effectiveness, 

Our present weapons systems are not ade- 
quate for our future defense and fantastic 
and radical changes are coming rapidly. 

ONE-TRIP ITEMS 


As we gain proficiency in the use of our 
new defense mechanisms and as we practice 
the art of war, there will be millions of dollars 
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of electronic equipment used up completely 
as much of it is only designed for one trip. 

Our ninth growth area is in the field of 
aluminum where we in the United States are 
far ahead of Europe. 

This metal is domestically available. The 
cost is being rapidly decreased. and the dif- 
ferences in cost that have existed between 
aluminum and other metals are fast dis- 
appearing. 

We will see a very large Increase in the 
use of aluminum in the automobile, For 
that matter, in all flelds of transportation. 
The effort will be made to get the weight orf 
carrier down in order to improve the revenue 
Joad which returns the income on the 
investment. 

In these growth businesses are the new 
products that will have to be supplied, the 
hew jobs that must be created and may well 
represents opportunities for Marshall, Tex. 

What does new industry look for in a 
community? What effect does a new indus- 
try have on a community? What does in- 
dustry need after it is located in a com- 
munity? 

MANY FACTORS 

The answers to these questions are a real 
big subject in themselves. We can touch on 
only a few of them tonight. , 

Many industries today look very favorably 
on the smaller communities—in the semiru- 
ral setting rather than in or near a large 
elt. > 

A principal reason behind this interest is 
the stability of the labor market in the 
smaller communities, 

But a responsible manufacturer must also 
appraise the adequacy of the labor force to 
his needs so that he does not dominate the 
local market and assume too great a respon- 
sibility for employment in any given com- 
munity. 

Industry will look at your public school 
system and what churches are represented. 
Are there vocational schools that might en- 
ter Into mutual training programs with the 
industry? Does the community haye a defi- 
nite plan for attracting new industry which 
will fit the community's necds. Is the com- 
munity a pleasing place In which to live 
and work and raise a family? What are the 
avallable transportation facilities? 


TAXES OVEREMPHASIZED 


Many communities overemphasize low 
taxes or no taxes at all, low rent, free insur- 
ance, free land and even free buildings, 

“Many large companies look upon these 
concessions as artificial concessions and they 
feel that they may be offered at the expense 
of other companies already located in the 
community. 

In providing them it may result In poor 
service from the community and at some fu- 
ture date may lead to higher tax rates for 
them to pay. 

Industry Is not looking for concessions. 
They are looking for favorable working con- 
ditions—where employees want to live, where 
fair wages and a fair day's work aré synony- 
mous. 

EFFECT GREAT 


What efect does new industry have on a 
community? Most people think of a new 
industry in their community in terms of 
economic benefits. A company moving into 
& hew community makes a substantial cap- 
ital inyestment. 

The company builds or buys a plant and 
stocks It with production machinery. The 
community supplics the talent and the 
manpower to staff the plant and operate 
the machinery, It is an arrangement of 
mutual benefit, 

The company brings new capital into the 
community. It pays taxes, it gives jobs and 
pay-checks, and it buys materials and sery- 
ices directly from local merchants. It 
causes economic expansion of many other 
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facets of the community life—such as 
banks, retall sales, residences, telephones, 
and all other services. 

The majority of forward looking, progres- 
sive industries recognize their community 
responsibilities and support the various 
social agencies—the YMCA, the YWCA, and 
hospitals—or any project in the community 
that is in the public interest and is mot re- 
lated to race or to religion, 

MUST BE CITIZEN 

Industry must be a good citizen and it 
must support all of the community interests 
that are in the interests of the community- 

New industry means new schools and 
roads, hospitals, better fire protection and 
more public services. 

New industry in a community means that 
the young people—especially the young 
men—will find employment and careers at 
home instead of leaving and migrating. 9% 
strangers to other parts of the country. 

Now what does industry need after it 16 
located in a community? 

Well in general it wants about 3 things: 

First, it wanta fair treatment—the right 
to run its business in a businesslike way. 
It wants the same consideration and the 
same protection as that you give to any 
other taxpayer-——no more, no less., 

NO PENALTIES 


It wants no privileges. It wants no pen- 
alties. 

The second thing that Is important to a 
new industry in a new community is that It 
wants to be accepted as a citizen of the 
community and not looked upon as an out- 
sider. 

The third thing that industry wants 15 
understanding by the community of its op- 
erating problems and its reeponsibilities of 

‘what it must do In the community to run 
a successful operation. 

The community must realize that the 
management of a manufacturing plant must 
organize and use efficiently the company’ 
hunian’ resources—the people who will be 
employed. 

Management must train men who can 
move up into the managerial positions of 
the company and management must manu- 
facture a product which will sell competi- 
tively in the market place and return & 
profit. If management is not permitted 
these prerogatives it cannot its ef- 
fort and pay its own way. If it does not pay 
its own way it will not survive. 

Today you read many pathetic stories of 
industries leaving communities, of the un- 
employment problems that are left behind 
and of the numbers of people who have 
worked for many years for the company who 
are now closing their doors, 

These industries are often accused of hav- 
ing no heart but, generally speaking, the 
results of these moves have been the results 
of community lack of understanding of the 
problems of the business and the failure to 
cooperate and correct the problems in time 
to save the business. 

MUST BE COMPETITIVE 

A new plant located In any community 
must compete with similar plants in other 
communities, Competition is not merely be- 
tween companies but also between commu- 
nities. 

It is extremely important that the busi- 
ness leaders and the people of a community 
understand the problems that a business 
may have and take an active interest to see 
to it that their community and their busi- 
nesses do not become noncompetitive. 

Management, labor, the citizens of the 
community and government must recog 
that what happens to business happens to 
everyone. 
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88 FULTON. Mr, Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
Made before the House Committee on 

reign Affairs, by Mrs. Virginia M. 

Tay, executive secretary of the Citizens 
1959. ttee for UNICEF, on April 27, 


Statement Or Mas. Vincinta M, Gray on Br- 
HALP or THE AUTHORIZATION FOR THE 
APPROPRIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 
Cutpren’s FUND z 

8 Clitizens Committee for UNICEF, an 

3 clearing house of legislative infor- 

tion serving a number of national organ- 
te which support continued U.S, par- 
Pation in the United Nations Children's 
the 4 (UNICEF), has been authorized by 
following such organizations to present 

Joint statement: 

en erican Association of University Wom- 
» American Parents Committee, Inc., 

tox nm Veterans Committee, Association 

8 — tnood Education International, Co- 

— tive League of the U.S. A., Friends Com- 

Mente on National Legislation, General Al- 

tla ce of Unitarian and other Liberal Chris- 

n Women, Jewish War Veterans of U.S.A., 
breast Church-Woman’s Division of 

Nati tlan Service of the Bonrd of Missions, 

01 K Association of Colored Women's 

. — Inc., National Association of Social 
>s ers, Inc., Nations! Board of Young 

Co men's Christian Association, National 
uncii of Jewish Women, United Church 

Sera and Women's International League 

ace and Freedom. 

Cally en, Organizations support enthusiasti- 
var Tequest of the Executive Branch for 

at the contribution of 812 million to UNICEF 

ot e fiscal year ending June 30,1900, Many 

Niga Organizations have supported the 
k Of the children’s fund since its begin- 

S. Others have become interested more 
mente us knowledge of the accomplish- 
tion 9 has spread and recogni- 
likewise 52 ng benofits to children has 

Million 1 ve that a U.S, contribution óf 812 

to the ls a modest request both in relation 

terms resources of the United States and In 
the 2 the enormous needs of children in 
derdeveloped nrens of the world. 
In SIZE OF CONTRINUTION 

abllits ut A doubt exists as to the financial 

amount the United States to contribute this 

lle 15 it is important to point out that, 
ingie e © United States has been the largest 

11 2 = 22 children's fund to 

tion. Only 27th among the donor na- 

Gur pen 1058 when Its gift EAO pits 

26 oth at national product“ In other words, 

and H countries, led by Costa Rica, Iran, 

Onduras in that order, contribute to 
an amount that is a higher per- 
of their gross natlonal product. Or, 


a 


centage 


2 
Ro, Eures for GNP In 1955 taken from “The 
=a 8 Ald in the Development of 
US, Sen ‘untries,” a study prepared for the 
Foreign arg pbecial Committee To Study the 
ing om d Program, U.S. Government Print- 
de, Washington: 1957, p, 81. 
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on the basls of population our gift of around 
6 cents per capita could not, in any sense, be 
considered excessively generous. 

In this connection attention should be 
callod to the steady financial growth of 
UNICEF's resources to meet the needs of the 
underprivileged children, a growth measured 
both by the increase in the number of gov- 
ernments contributing to the central ac- 
count, which rose from 30 in 1960 to 80 in 
1957 and to 87 in 1958, and in the absolute 
amount of money so contributed by central 
governments. In 1957, 80 governments gave 
$17.9 million; in 1958, 87 governments. gave 
$19.9 million, One half of this increase rep- 
resented gifts by governments other than the 
United States and the other half was an 
increase by the United States. The 1959 
pledge of the United States remained the 
same as its 1958 contribution; $11 million. 

When one realizes that this growth In yol- 
untary contributions to the central account 
of UNICEF has taken place at the same time 
that many donor countries are financing 
other urgently needed projects of economic 
development that compete for their limited 


“financial resources, and in addition, that 


many of these same governments are strug- 
gung to. provide the necessary internal 
matching funds for meeting their own chil- 
dren's needs, the conclusion is clear that 
their ts almost universal agreement on the 
merits of this work for children and on the 
high priority that governments attach to It. 
At this point a word should be added regard- 
ing the dramatic increase in the internal 
matching by the assisted governments. 
From the beginning of UNICEF's operations, 
every government seeking UNICEF aid has 
been required to contribute from its own 
resources (in goods and services) an amount 
equal to the funds given by UNICEF. At 
the March 1959 executive board meeting 
allocations of funds amounted to slightly 
over 810 million. The corresponding com- 
mitments of recipient governments totaled 
$31.9 million, thus matching at a rate of 
more than 3 to 1 the international funds 
received. 

Now, however, the fact should not be over- 
looked that the number of governments con- 
tributing to the central account has about 
reached its maximum, Little further in- 
crease can be expected therefore from any 
untapped sources of support. Steady but 
not spectacular increases may be anticipated 
from the regular contributing governments 
but, in the year ahead, these could not offset 
any loss to UNICEF should, for any reason, 
the full amount of the recommended $12 
million contribution not be received from 
the United States, 

NEEDS OF CHILDREN 

To turn now to the story of the enormous 
needs of the world's children, we find that 
UNICEF is currently assisting 328 projects in 
105 countries and territories. The Executive 
Director reported to the UNICEF Board Inst 
month (March 1959) that over 50 million 
children and expectant and nursing mothers 
benefited in 1958 from the principal large- 
scale disense control campaigns and mater- 
nal and child feeding programs. These were 
direct benefictaries; the number of children 
indirectly aided, for example, through the 
availability of safe, milk bought from a 
pasteurizing plant that received help from 
UNICEF cannot be counted. A study of the 
105 countries now receiving UNICEF ald 
shows that these areas fall almost entirely 
within the category defined by the Popula- 
tion Branch of the U.N. as technologically 
underdeveloped areas. The child population 
(up to 15 years of age) of this area is ap- 
proximately 550 million. Of course, no one 
would even hope to reach all of these chil- 
dren with aid in any form, but such statis- 
tics can give a rough idea of the magnitude 
of the need. When to this is added the in- 
ereasing child population of the countries 
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assisted by UNICEF—an Increase estimated 
at the rate of approximately 2½ percent a 
year due primarily to a reduction in infant 
mortality rather than to an actual increase 
in the number of births—the fact becomes 
vividly clear that there is, indeed, “need to 
run faster just to stand still.” Further- 
more, the needs of these increasing numbers 
of chidren come on top of the present pro- 
grams directed toward improving the level 
of services to children. 

Sheer numbers of children doomed to 
starvation or to a life of hopeless poverty, 
chronic illness, and ignorance is not the 
whole story, however. UNICEF, while sensi- 
tive to these almost. limitless opportunities 
for assistance, is not attempting to increase 
direct ald on such a mass scale. Rather 
there is a major effort to improve the qual- 
ity of the programs which recipient coun- 
tries are carrying forward, and to concentrate 
on the type of project that will use the 
limited resources available for aid most effi- 
elently and thus to promote basic permanent 
gains for the greatest number of children. 
Thus programs of aid are determined not 
only by the existing need but, also, by the 
ability of the country itself to carry forward 
its-own assistance beyond the limited period 
of UNICEF aid. A fundamental requisite is 
the availability of local people who can be 
trained to carry forward the immediate gains 
over the long run in an ever-widening area 
of effectiveness. 

There is an awareness also of the interrela- 
tionship of the problems of hunger, disease, 
ignorance and poverty; of the fact that the 
temporary cure of illness is not enough un- 
less the dangers of reinfection are also re- 
moved; that education in basic principles of 
personal and environmental sanitation is 
essential; in short, that an an ounce of pre- 
vention is from every point of view better 
than the necessity for more expensive cure. 
Thus we have the continued battles against 
the major scourges of yaws, malaria, tuber- 
culosis, and leprosy, and an expanding work 
against the ravages of trachoma. While these 
basic programs are making progress, the 
community development moyement expands 
the usefulness of maternal and child health 
clinics by demonstrating to the beneficiaries 
of ald how they can best help themselyes 
toward the goals of a healthful life and a 
useful place as citizens in their country. In 
these ways UNICEF is laying foundations for 
programs of economic development upon 
which sound future growth and political sta- 
bility of many areas will depend. 

These then are some of the broad needs 
of the world’s children and a glimpse of the 
way UNICEF is mobilizing a relatively small” 
budget to accomplish r very large measure of 
permanent betterment for the future citi- 
zens of the world. Our organizations be- 
lieve firmly in the soundness of procedure 
and the value of the results already ob- 
tained by UNICEF. We hope that the 
United States will continue to afford an un- 
wa example of leadership by support- 
ing this work with every cent of the $12 
million recommended for the year ahead. 


Individual Liberties, National Security, 
and the Courts è 
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or NEW YORK 
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Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in the Appendix remarks 
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that I made on the subject of the Su- 
preme Court, individual liberties, and 
national security in a panel discussion 
conducted by the National Civil Liberties 
Clearing House in Washington a few days 
ago. I include these remarks in the 
Recorp because this subject currently is 
of such great importance and may come 
before the House shortly in the form of 
one or more bills designed to overcome 
certain decisions of the Court: 

‘Today our attention is properly focused on 
the Supreme Court, which necessarily has 
been required to find a fulcrum between the 
forces seeking to broaden and tighten the 
circumference of our national security and 
those seeking perfection in the safeguard- 
ing of our individual liberties. It is the 
judicial branch, rather than the executive 
or legislative branches, that has been re- 
quired for one reason or another, to assume 
the risks of decision In this field, and con- 
sequently has drawn at fire. If the light- 
ning rod thus proffered by the judiciary has 
drawn the heat, the legislature and executive 
correspondingly have been spared: As a 
legislator I should be grateful for small 
favors. But I would be foolish if I didn't 
recognize that we are all part of this show, 
and will continue to be, and that responsi- 
bility for its proper performance must neces- 
sarily be shared by all of us. 

I rather suspect it is a dangerous state of 
mind to become overly persuaded as to the 
cyclical nature of controversy over the Su- 
preme Court. Like diseases of the body or 
intellect it will not do to adopt an “it will 
Pass“ attitude. If I am persuaded about 
anything it is that basic liberties do not 
maintain themselyes and must continually 
be fought for. The mere fact that the Bill 
of Rights is pedestaled and permanently en- 
shrined in the Archives Building insures us 
absolutely nothing. I fear that when one or 
more of our basic rights are destroyed they 
will not be felled like a giant tree under the 
woodman’s ax, but will be whittled away, 
chip by chip, with no instrument more 
ominous looking than a pen knife, 

It doesn't seem to do much good, however, 
to point out to those who view with despair 
and alarm certain decisions of the Supreme 
Court that the Court does not go about 
blithely creating constitutional dilemmas for 
itself; that the Court did not give the Negro 
darker skin than Caucasians; and that it 
did not plant in the minds of the Soviet 
dictatorship a thirst for world domination. 
And to those who seem to be guided by 
passion rather than reason it seems only to 
feed the flames of impassioned overstatement 
to point out that the Court must cut new 
paths in the course of resolving deep social 
and political clashes. These are clashes 
which are themselves made inevitable by the 
inexorable passage of time and the more- 
ment of history. And just as inevitably 
those paths lead across political soil. But 
if this be trespass, then time has stopped 
and the human situation remains frozen 
and unchanged, 

Today the search for individual and col- 
lective security reaches such monstrous pro- 
portions that the preservation of the status 
quo has become a national craving. Mate- 
rial well-being, the sheltered life, and con- 
formity blank out everything else. We as- 
sume that we will live forever and that what 
was good for us is necessarily good for our 
children and our grandchildren, 

Ido not mean to say here that in seeking 
new adjustments, in keeping with a chang- 
ing world, the courts, or thig Supreme Court, 
are infallible. Far from it. Their decisions 
and thelr methods of arriving at decisions 
are often quite properly subject to strong 
criticism, as often are the decisions and 
methods of the legislature and the exccu- 
tive. But there is need here for restraint. 
Being a legislator I of course reserve the 
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right to be foolish. Being also human, T 
reserve the right to be nettled when the 
Court points out the error of my ways. But 
I can express my disagreement publicly—a 
prerogative that is not directly available to 
the courts: This is a distinction which 
legislators will do well to remember, along 
with the realization that the function of a 
judge is quite different from that of a legis- 
lator or administrator. 

To the legislator, I suppose that Justice 
Holmes ought to be the ideal Justice. Al- 
pheus Mason puts it this way, bringing in a 
rather well-known remark of Holmes: Hav- 
ing himself no infallible measure of right or 
wrong, he (Holmes) upheld the programs 
and policies of legislators even though he 
considered them in error or foolish. As he 
himself said, ‘I am so skeptical as to our 
Knowledge about the goodness and badness 
of laws that I have no practical criterion 
except what the crowd wants. Personally I 
bet that the crowd if it knew more wouldn't 
want what it docs—but that is immaterial.’ 
Holmes was asked by a friend one day if he 
had ever worked out any general philosophy 


to guide him in the exercise of the judicial 


function, ‘Yes,’ the aged jurist replied. ‘Long 
ago I decided that I was not God. When a 
State came in here and wanted to build a 
slaughterhouse, I looked at the Constitution 
and if I couldn't find anything in there that 
said a State couldn't build a slaughterhouse 
I said to myself, if they want to build a 
slaughterhouse dammit, let them build it.“ 
This would indicate a degree of judicial re- 
straint that legislators would find admirable. 
But, I submit, it is.a restraint which exists 
today in the Court far more than is gen- 
erally recognized. And Holmes, like the 
present Court, was progressive in his inter- 
pretation of the Constitution and laws when 
the individual and personal liberties of hu- 
man beings were at stake. 

The briefest examination of previous up- 
roars over the Supreme Court lends proof to 
the thesis “that time has upset many fight- 
ing faiths"; that much more is at stake in 
the present-day consternation about the 
Court than the reconsideration of a few 
decisions. 

Itis worth remembering, for example, that 
the political temperature surrounding the 
Supreme Court at the time Marbury v. Madi- 
son was such that the new President, Jeffer- 
son, had refused to permit the Secretary of 
State to appear in the proceedings, and that 
the new Congress had not only repealed the 
Judiciary Act of 1801, defying Marshall and 
the Court, but even went so far as to legis- 
late out of existence all terms for the Su- 
preme Court scheduled for 1602. This step 
alone constituted one of the severcst set- 
backs the Court has ever suſtered. And then 
after Marshall had the audacity to hand 
down his opinion, now universaily hailed, 
public statements condemning the Court 
came crowding in from every direction. The 
following excerpt from a contemporary letter 
to an editor is a mild example: 

“Is it right, sir, that an extrajudicial 
opinion should be given * * * in any case? 
Is your tribunal organized to exhaust its 
time tn dissertation on ordinary subjects of 
political speculation? To decide upon the 
merits of any cause without jurisdiction to 
entertain it (ts) contrary to all law, prece- 
dent, and principie." 

Some time later, after McCulloch v. Mary- 
land, the South and the West lashed out at 
the Court for failing to strike down an act of 
Congress, much in the same tone that these 
sections had assailed the Court after Mar- 
bury v. Madison for having claimed the 
power to do so. As a matter of fact, Ohio 
refused to accept the McCulloch decision 
and forcibly seized money from the Ohio 
branch of the U.S. bank to cover the State 
taxes which the Supreme Court had flatly 
declared unconstitutional. Federal marshals 
had to unscramble that onc. 
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No one here has to be educated about the 
attacks against the Court from the. North 
after Taney's opinion in the Dred Scott case. 
The North's own Atlantic Monthly in pro- 
test wrote “* * è The most sacred and 
binding compacts of former years were an- 
nulled to make way for it; and the judicial 
department of the Government was yiolenUly 
hauled from its sacred retreat, into the po- 
litical arena, to give a gratultous coup-de- 
grace to the old opinions and the apparent 
sanction of law to the new dogma.” And in 
a later issue: “Whatever the * * Judges 
of the Supreme Court may seek to maintain, 
they cannot upset the universal logic of the 
law, nor extinguish the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our political system.” Denuncla- 
tions of this sort were immediately followed 
by plans and proposals to clip the Court's 
wings. There were few who foresaw that it 
would take a civil war to reverse Dred Scott- 
An error, no matter how basic, is not cured 
by abolishing or crippling the constitutional 
institution from whence it came. 

The current consternation over some of 
the recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the area of national security is possibly 
small stuff compared to some of these more 
ancient battles that the Court has survived. 
But danger signs are nevertheless clearly 
present, particularly in the form of pro- 
posed legislation once again designed to cur- 
tall the jurisdiction of the Court. 

History, commonsense, instinct, and 4 
small knowledge of the fallibility of systems, 
programs and organizations all tell me that 
Watkins, Nelson, Cole, Kent, and Dayton 
are sound decisions and that the Court has 
properly exercised its legitimate powers iD 
deciding them as it did. It misses the point 
to argue that these decisions and opinions 
give aid and comfort to those who would 
undo us. The function of the Court is not 
to oppose those who would overthrow us; it 
is to apply constitutional and legal prin- 
ciples to specific cases. It is even more 
absurd to attack the Court because of these 
decisions on the ground that the Court has 
overreached its powers. Even if one were 
tempted to call these decisions political 
moralizing they can hardly be said to break 
new frontiers—they only bring us back to & 
level of sanity below which this country 
had descended for a period of time, caught 
up as it was in a frenzy of fear out of 
proportion to the facts. “Such fears as 
these,” Learned Hand tell us, “are a solvent 
which can eat out the cement that binds 
the stones together.” 

May I comment briefly on one specific area, 
which is again before the Supreme Court in 
another context, and therefore I approach it 
with restraint. This is the question of the 
use of confidential information in the ad- 
ministrative process. A few weeks ago, in 
discussing the problem of passport legisla- 
tion I summed up what I conceive to be the 
danger here as follows: 

“The authority to use confidential infor- 
mation in the administrative process, under 
imprecise standards, coupled with the power 
to delegate the authority to subordinates, 
can result in a breeding ground of arbitrari- 
ness in the course of which innocent people 
may sufer." 

Most people might generally agree with 
this statement as a matter of principle- 
But then the “for"—"buts"—and “ands” 
commence and we are back whero we started. 
The high-wire balancing act performed by 
those who press for the preservation of the 
device ls interesting. The most current argu- 
ment is that it is universally used in other 
democratic countries in dealing with the 
question of passports and other aspects of 
national security. On reflection, I find tbis 
relevant but hardly material. Not long ago 
this country was regarded as the cradle of 
a new liberty and we thought it important 
to set up a structure which would safeguard 
our liberties from tho arbitrariness of the 
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Sovereign. That structure imposed standards 
Which I like to think are just a bit higher, 
go a bit further, in protecting the individual 
from the possibility of arbitrary or capri- 
cious acts. 

On a more practical note, it is interesting 
to look back on the action taken by the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization following the decision of the Su- 
Preme Court in Jay v. Boyd. That happened 
to be a case argued by me for the Govern- 
Ment and by our friend Will Maslow as 
amicus curiae for the petitioner. In a 5 to 
4 decision the Court sustained the use of 
Confidential information in connection with 
the Attorney General’s discretionary power 
to suspend deportation, under certain cir- 
cumstances, of aliens otherwise deportable. 
The funny thing was that after the hulla- 
baloo was all over the Commissioner of Im- 
Migration, a man of courage and fair in- 
Stincts, met the still lingering problem head 
In and took steps to abolish, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the use of the device in this 
Brea. A recent check with the Commis- 
Sloner's office reyeals that no case presently 
exists in which resort to the use of such 

ormation was found necessary to a de- 
Cision, My point is that not only may the 
1 ge that can be done to individual 

berties under such procedures be all out 
ot proportion to the needs of the security 
t we seek to safeguard, but the corollary 
also true, namely, that the advances we 
pone in the safeguarding of individual liber- 
es, however small, do much to strengthen 
the foundation of our liberties and, often 
in Our surprise, do not result in any shock- 

g impairment of our safety and security. 
the will always be disagreement with 

work of the Supreme Court. The Court 
not labor in a vacuum. We may sup- 

the Court's conclusions, or we may op- 

ti them, We are of course secure in our 
ght to approve decisions of the Court only 
8 as others are secure in their right 
criticize them. But there is a difference 
Bu ‘Ween criticism and ignoble attack. The 
Cee Court is a naked institution. The 
of petition has provided it with no means 
= enforcing its decisions; its effectiveness as 
N institution and as a constituent element 


upon the voluntary acceptance of its de- 
io by other elements of government and 
y the people. Disagreement with the 
Urt's decrees will not enfeeble its institu- 
ein strength. But disagreement coupled 
tn broadside attacks upon the Institution 


itselt or upon the character or purpose of \ 


the 
ati 8 will surely erode the institution 
ne Who by reason of training or office are 
ans, tons of public responsibility, have a 
A expose the destructiveness of any 
stit pt to weaken the Judiciary as an in- 
utilon. Particularly in times of stress we 
an risk the loosening of our strongest 
Co ark ngainst any enemy, namely our 
mstitution nnd the fundamental Uberties 
depen ed in it. Without a strong and in- 
ours dent Judiclary the weakening of both 
Gist Ndtvidual liberties and our national se- 
ty will surely result. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. Speaker, under 


Mr. WILLIAMS 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 


Of our system of government rests entirely- 
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the following letter from Mr. Charles J, 
Lewin, editor and general manager, the 
Standard-Times, New Bedford, Mass.: 
THE STANDARD-TIMES, 

New Bedford, Mass., April 1, 1959. 
Congressman JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMS: On March 2, 
1959, an editorial which had been published 
in the Richmond Times-Dispatch was intro- 
duced into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
A1647. 

The Times-Dispatch editorial challenged 
the accuracy of certain statements in a 1958 
series of articles written by Mr, Edward B, 
Simmons of the New Bedford Standard- 
Times and republished in the Times-Dis- 
patch. 

We would appreciate it if you would pub- 
lish in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp this sub- 
stantiation of the accuracy of the statements 
made in the Standard-Times articles. 

The Times-Dispatch described as in- 
accurate a statement that the Southern 
Regional Council was an “offshoot” of the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare. It 
also challenged the accuracy of the state- 
ment that “the Communist Daily Worker 
openly boasted that James E. Jackson, chief 
of the southern branch of the Communist 
Party, was a cofounder of the reglonal coun- 
cll.” 

These statements in the Standard-Times 
articles were in no way inaccurate, 

Papers of incorporation of the regional 
council and the latest listing of officers and 
directors of the organization (April 1957 list- 
ing was latest at time articles were written) 
show the following: 

“Three of the five persons listed as incor- 
pdrators of the Southern Regional Council 
had been active in the Southern Conference 
or Human Welfare. One had been a mem- 
ber of the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare’s executive board, and a second in- 
corporator was a member of its southern 
council. 

Three top officers of the Southern Regional 
Council, as of April 1957, had been affiliated 
with the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare: the president, a vice president, and 
the chairman of the executive committee. 

Fourteen members of the Southern Re- 
gional Councll’s board of directors, as listed 
tn April 1957, had been affiliated with the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 

Thirteen members of the Southern Re- 
gional Council's board of directors, as listed 
im April 1957, were or are affiliated with the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund. 
This latthr organization was identified by the 
U.S. Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
as “operating with substantially the same 
leadership and purposes as its predecessor, 
the Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare,” 

Twelve former directors of the Southern 
Regional Council had been affillated with the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 

In summary, then, three incorporators of 
record, three of the top officers anda total of 
39 interlocking directorships link the South- 
ern Regional Council with the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare and its lineal 
descendant, the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund, 

As to the statement about James E. Jack- 
son, the Communist Daily Worker of Decem- 
ber 1, 1954, stated on page 6, that Jackson 
“participated in the formation and building 
of * the Southern Regional Council 
and many other movements which in any 
important way challenged the status quo of 
Negro oppression and southern social back- 
wardness.“ 

‘The Times-Dispatch editorial conceded 
that “a James E. Jackson” attended the 
meeting of “leaders” that led to formation 
of the Southern Regional Council. Both 
James E. Jacksons are one and the same. 
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We would emphasize that the purpose of 
the Standard-Times articles was not to ex- 
pose a particular individual or organization. 
However, we feel that the cause of racial 
harmony and justice Is best served when the 
qualifications and background of all who are 
active in racial matters are open to public 

ion, 

If it is desired, we can substantiate all of 
the above information by photostated docu- 
mentation. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES J. LEwIn, 
Editor and General Manager, 


Soviet Publications in Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16,1959 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an article by Mitsuru Uchida that I 
recommend to the reading of my col- 
leagues who may not have been alerted 
to the intense campaign the Soviet is 
making to capture the minds of the 
younger generation in Japan by the 
printed word. 

Recently I spoke at length on the 
classics of democracy program, which 
is meeting the Soivet challenge by trans- 
lating into many languages. The class- 
ics of democracy that inspired our fore- 
fathers and making them available in 
inexpensive editions. I have spoken also 
in support of the information media 
program that enables American publish- 
ers to distribute American books in 
foreign countries by furnishing a means 
of converting local currencies into Ameri- 
can dollars. 

Nothing could more convincingly pic- 
ture the necessity of these programs than 
Mr. Uchida’s factual presentment of 
what the Soviet is doing in his native 
Japan. Mr. Uchida has a master’s de- 
gree from Waseda University in Japan. 
He is preparing for his doctor's degree, 
in the United States as a 
congressional intern in the program 
sponsored by the American Political 
Service Association. Up to the Easter 
recess he was a member of my congres- 
sional staff, I might add a most valu- 
able member, who did the little chores 
and performed the important assign- 
ments with equal willingness and grace. 
He is serving the remainder of his con- 
gressional internship in the other body. 
His article follows: 

COMMUNIST PUBLICATION ACTIVITIES IN JAPAN 
(By Mitsuru Uchida) 

Before the end of the war, Communist ac- 
tivities were strictly outlawed In Japan, In 
those days, therefore, its propaganda activi- 
ties were carried out inevitably in a clandes- 
tine, underground fashion, mostly through 
the printed word. Communist and leftist 


books, magazines, pamphlets, etc., were then 


surreptitiously distributed by secret party 
members and sympathizers. 

It was partly due to the high rate of lit- 
eracy among the Japanese people that the 
Communist Party could rely so much upon 
these kinds of communication channels for 
its propaganda. But it was also due to the 
fact that the party, under such difficult con- 
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ditions, had almost no other means to appeal 
to the public and that the Communist in- 
fluences were restricted at that time within a 
small portion of the intelligentsia, students, 
und workers with rather high education. 

After the war, however, the Japanese peo- 
ple really experienced a revolutionary change 
in the political atmosphere. The Commu- 
nist Party came out in the sun and was pub- 
licly recognized as a political party for the 
first time in its history. Today, publications 
of leftist or Communist origin reach readers 
quite openly through the facilities of a mod- 
ern and highly sophisticated publication and 
distribution network. 

Under the circumstances, the Japanese 
Communist Party (JCP) and its front 
groups regularly publish their own newspa- 
pers and magazines. The daily party news- 
paper, Akhata (Red Flag), is estimated to 
have a circulation of 59,000 copies. The 
monthly magazine Zen'el (Vanguard) has 
a circulation of 30,000 copies. Among the 
readers of these publications, one can find 
not only members of the party, but also some 
rather independent citizens who want to 
know the Communist view concerning vari- 
ous issues. 

In addition to these nationally distrib- 
uted publications, some 460 publications are 
turned out by local JCP organizations. 
These range from newspapers and maga- 
zines, tracing their lineage back to prewar 
clandestine sheets, to workshop throwaways 
published in only a few successive issues 
before either dying or being replaced by new 
publications. Be that as it may, these local 
publications undoubtedly play a role in link- 
ing the leaders of the party with its sup- 
porters at the grass roots. - 

The JCP has its own printing plant in 
Tokyo. The Akatsuki Insatsu Kabushiki 
Kaisha (Akatsuki Printing Co.) is its name. 
Needless to say, many of the central party 
newspapers, magazines, leaflets, and other 
propaganda literature are turned out by this 
piant. Party publications are also produced 
by other publishers such as the JCP publish- 
ing front, Shin Nippon Shuppan Sha (New 
Japan Publishing Co.). 

The JCP is not the sole figures in the leftist 
or Communist publication program. Some 
private publishing companies produce a 
number of leftist books and magazines. The 
Mokuyo Kal (Thursday Society) is known as 
a group of these democratic publishers. This 
organization, which was set up in 1952, has a 
core membership of some 15 publishers and 
it boasted of some 1,670 items in print as of 
March 1957. 

With these publishers, two translations 
societics have a quite intimate relationship. 
One is the Nisso Honyaku Shuppan Konwa 
Kai (Japan-Soviet translating and advisory 
group), and the other is the Nitchu Honyaku 
Shuppan Konwa Kai (Japan-China translat- 
ing and publishing advisory group). In co- 
operation with the Mokuyo Kal publishers, 
these groups translate and distribute Rus- 
sian and Chinese works. Thus, the Nisso 
Honyeku Shuppan Konwa Kali reported in 
1956 that it had translated and distributed 
170 titles in 934,000 copies in that year alone. 

It must be noted, moreover, that all of 
the Communist publications are not pro- 
duced internally. Great quantities are im- 
ported directly from Communist China and 
from the Soviet Union. The Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House of Moscow and the 
People's Publishing House in Peking are the 
primary suppliers. While statistical data on 
the numbers of titles and copies or the yen 
value are not available, an official Japanese 
Government publication in October 1957, 
estimated that the annual total imports of 
Communist bloc publications, including 
Magazines and newspapers, was 1.5 million 
items from Communist China and about 3 
million items fro mthe Soviet Union. A 
Tair share of the imports from the Soviet 
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Union are technical works and are in the 
original Russian. 

In this way, a considerable number of 
Communist publications from foreign coun- 
tries are spread among the Japanese people, 
especially among the students. The primary 
reason for it is that books of this Kind are 
unusually cheap and inviting. For instance, 
as a state controlled enterprise, the Foreign 
Languages Publishing House of Moscow does 
not have to be concerned with the need for 
profit. This fact in itself obliterates many 
obstacles to the export of books through 
normal commercial channels, 

The existence of loyal, disciplined and 
energetic party organizations presents a sec- 
ond favorable stituation for the importation 
and distribution of Soviet and Communist 
bloc publications into Japan. In most cases, 
these publications are imported free of 
charge and any revenues earned allegedly 
go into the local party treasury. This tech- 
nique has been recognized as an important 
means of raising funds for the support of 
Communist parties and front organizations 
throughout Asia including Japan, 

Generally speaking, American books are 
far more popular among the people of Japan. 
Of late, at least two series of American 
novels and poems have been published in 
Japanese and both have been well received, 
The names of American authors such as Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Ernest Hemingway, and John 
Steinbeck are quite familiar in Japan—par- 
ticularly to the younger generations. Some 
books in the flelds of social sciences and 
the natural sciences are likewise translated 
into Japanese. In spite of this, the Japan- 
ese students cannot get all the American 
books they want in Japanese editions. 

The American books in their original Eng- 
lish language, however, are too expensive for 
them. Books by Profs. Robert M. Mac- 
Iver and Paul A. Samuelson, for example, 
are greatly desired by the Japanese students. 
But, regrettably, very few students can afford 
to buy even a single copy of such books. 
As you know, these books cost from $5 to 
$10. You can easily see how discouraging 
these prices are to students in Japan when 
you remember that a graduate gets some 
$30 a month just after he has left his col- 
lege. The average price of Japanese books 
is less than 300 yen ($1 is equivalent to 360 
yen), and among the students there, books 
which cost them less than 100 yen must be 
the most popular. 

Recently, to the great joy of the Japanese 
students, cheap editions of American classics 
have been published in Japan, Thomas 
Paine’s Commonsense,“ Benjamin Frank- 
Un's Autobiography.“ and Herbert Schnei- 
der’s “History of American Philosophy" are 
now within the easy reach of students, cost< 
ing them only 10 or 15 cents. Unfortunately, 
it is not enough. Too few contemporary 
works are included in this series, The Jap- 
anese students are anxiously waiting for 
more of the low-priced editions of good con- 
temporary works in all fields. 


Pontifical Mass in Honor of Most Rev. 
John W. Comber, M.M. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, one of 


America’s most beautiful churches, St. 
Mary's, is located in Lawrence, Mass, 


April 27 


April 11, 1959, was homecoming day 
for a famous ecclesiastic who once served 
as altar boy at St. Mary's, and there re- 
ceived the inspiration which revealed to 
him his true vocation. 

A pontifical Mass, attended by many 
church dignitaries, prominent laymen, 
and a crowded congregation of the 
faithful, was celebrated in honor of Most 
Rev. John W. Comber, M.M., who was 
recently elevated to the office of bishop 
in the missionary order where he first 
took his priestly vows. 

The sermon on this impressive occa- 
sion was delivered by the pastor of St. 
Mary's the Very Reverend Edward J- 
Carney, O.S.A. 

Father Carney is tall and broad- 
shouldered. When he ascends the pul- 
pit to speak, his platform presence, his 
winning personality, and his eloquent 
sincerity, hold his listeners spellbound. 

He is known as the veterans padre. 

As a naval chaplain in the South 
Pacific during World War II, he brought 
spiritual strength to thousands of our 
fighting men, 

After the war, he continued his in- 
terest in their welfare. He became & 
dynamic member of Lawrence Post No. 
15, of the American Legion. Ble 
with an abundance of energy and an 
outgoing heart for the problems of vet- 
erans and their families, his good work 
in their behalf attracted national atten- 
tion. The Legion recognized and hon- 
ored his leadership qualities by electing 
him to the position of National Chaplain 
where his achievements established a 
high standard that will be difficult to 


surpass, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
bring you Father Carney's moving and 
memorable sermon that graced the 
pontifical Mass for Bishop Comber: 
Finsr SOLEMN PoNTIFICAL Mass, Most REV. 

Jonn W. ComBER, M.M., ST. Mary’s CHURCH, 

LAWRENCE, MASS., APRIL 11, 1959 

In the 6th verse of the 62d chapter of the 
Book of Isaiah we read: “Upon thy walls, 
O Jerusalem, I have appointed watchmen all 
the day and all the night.” In the 19th 
verse, and the 28th chapter of the Holy 
Gospel according to St. Matthew we read: 
“Going, therefore, teach you all nations, 
baptizing them, in the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost.” 

Your Excellency Bishop Comber, Your Ex- 
cellency Bishop Lane, Rt. Rev. and Very Rev. 
Monsignori, very reverend and reverend 
fathers, reverend brothers and sisters—dearly 
beloved in Christ: 

In the history of every nation, state, city 
or parish, there is always some one achieve- 
ment, some special event or anniversary that 
is treasured by the people in loving and 
lasting remembrance, Even so in the life of 
the individual, there is a certain day or & 
particular event, around which will ever 
linger the holiest, the happiest and the 
sweetest of memories. 

Seldom, perhaps, does this fact come home 
to us so forcibly as on occasions like the 
present when we are assembled amid hal- 
lowed associations around the altar of God, 
to participate in the joy of a triumph whose 
meaning and inspiration are more easily felt 
than described. 

Today we are privileged to attend a first 
solemn pontifical mass and to observe its 
great solemnity. Everything about the altar 
and the sanctuary imports Joy and gladness. 
and involuntarily the words of Mother 
Church spring to our lips: “This is the day 
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Which the Lord hath made; let us be glad 
And rejoice therein.” 

A stranger present at this solemn and 
beautiful pontifical ceremony might con- 
clude that we are here to honor the genius 
ot some great statesman or scientist, or to 
Praise the hero of some gory battlefield or to 
listen to the latest preacher of some new 

of manmade religion. 

But it is not any of these. This Inspiring 
Ceremony is just one more witness to the 
divinity of Jesus Christ and the perpetuity 
of our heritage—the Catholic faith. It 
Plainly demonstrates that He does not 
change Christ yesterday and today and the 
Same forever.” Hebrew xiii: 8. This is 
Ample proof that the divine charm of His 
Personality over the minds and hearts of 
Men has not waned. His invitation extended 
to the fishermen of Galilee—the first priests 
and bishops of more than 1900 years ago— 
“Come, follow Me,” is still heard and an- 
SWered—has been heard and answered by one 
Whom we honor today; for within the sanctu- 
ary, upon the altar steps, the episcopal robes 
Upon him, the chalice in his consecrated 

‘we look upon one of God's anointed 

And consecrated ones whom He has chosen 

your midst to Jabour in His vineyard, 

to spend and be spent in His service—an- 

Other watchman upon the walls of the new 

and more glorious Jerusalem the Catholic 
Church. 

Look upon him then, this anointed one, 
Levite, this other Christ—Look upon 
with pride and joy, exultation and 

thanksgiving, for he is yours, who only a 
Cw yesterdays ago was a boy of your parish 
and, therefore, especially near and dear to 
f At the same time pray for him with 
er vor today and all days as you think of 
the dignity, the power, the responsibility of 
Sind individual bishop, the mutual obliga- 
lons of bishop and people. 


“Boyhood dreams of long | 
Saw an altar fair, 
ted, trembling hands 

Lifted there in prayer. 
And those dreams have led him on, 
Dreamlike though they seemed; 
Now dear friends thank God with him; 
He is what he dreamed. 
Other dreams has he today, 
Bright in spite of fears; 

t his human heart might be 
Christlike through the years. 

y for him when on your knees 
That this dream come true; 
Bowed before this altar fair a 
There he'll pray for you.” 


* 

The episcopacy is the fullness of the priest- 
hood of the Catholic Church, the continua- 
fon of the eternal priesthood of Jesus 
tt what mind can comprehend it, what 

gue can describe this exalted vocation? 

1 ts, doctors, scholars—the great and 
earned of all ages have acknowledged their 


daes ie to do justice to this sublime sub- 


There is no dignity so exalted, no power 
rh responsibility so great, no rank on earth 
O high as that of the Catholic bishop; and 
z us a certain saint has well said: "If I met 
Priest nnd an angel, I would salute the 
Priest before the angel.“ 
12 the infinite and unfathomable mind 
God, there are innumerable images of all 
— is beautiful, perfect, enchanting, sub- 
©, magnificent conceptions beyond the 
ee of mortal man; but of all that we can 
Moony? after Jesus and His own Blessed 
x; ther Mary, the bishop of God's church 
Pots out—the grandest and noblest we 
0 fan know or have power to imagine. Jesus 
fro t and nature itself, separate the bishop 
som Other men as an ideal and for this rea- 
disc, of horror escapes the lips if it be 
te overed that he is not all he was set apart 
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At times, dearly beloved, you stop and won- 
der and ask yourselves: “Why such deference 
and respect for the Catholic bishop or priest 
in all ages?“ Why do the people, almost 
without exception, look upon him as one in 
the world—yes—but not of it? Why is there 


no earthly dignity, power, or responsibility 


comparable to his, which transcends this 
earth and reaches even to Heaven itself? 

It is the intimate union of the priest with 
Jesus Christ that entities him to respect, 
honor, and love; which vests him with 
powers and prerogatives supernatural; which 
makes him conscious at once of his dignity 
and yet of his humility. In the words of 
Holy Writ: “Not that we are sufficient to 
think anything of ourselves, as of ourselves; 
but our sufficiency is from God.” (II 
Corinthians ill.) “He humbled Himself be- 
coming obedient unto death, even to the 
death of the cross.” (Philippian ii: 8.) 
“You have not chosen Me; but I have chosen 
you; and have appointed you, that you 
should go and should bring forth fruit; and 
your fruit should remain.” (John xv: 16.) 
“You are the salt of the earth.“ (Matthew 
v: 18.) “A minister of the holies and of 
the true tabernacle, which the Lord hath 
pitched and not man.” (Hebrew vill; 2.) 
“Called by God a high priest, according to 
the order of Melchisedech.” ((Hebrew v: 1.) 

The bishop is adorned with the surpassing 
prerogatives of sacrifice and absolution and 
consecration—power over the natural and 
over the mystical body of Christ, preroga- 
tives which belong to God alone. Christ at 
the Last Supper said to His apostles and 
through them to their successors, the bishops 
and priests of His church: “This is My body, 
this is My blood, Do this for a commemora- 
tion of Me.” In these words and by His 
command, He gave them power over His 
natural body, to renew daily from the rising 
of the sun even to its setting, the sublime 
sacrifice of Calvary, and to give to the faith- 
ful His body and blood. 

Moreover, Christ gave to His bishops 
power over His mystical body, the church, 
in the words: “Whose sins you shall for- 
give, they are forgiven them; and whose sins 
you shall retain, they are retained.” John 
Xx: 23. At Christ's word, the blind saw; 
the deaf heard; the dumb spoke; the lame 
walked; the dead rose to life; and sins were 
forgiven. Christ’s minister by the words of 
absolution restores to the soul the beauty 
of sanctifying grace, the friendship of God, 
her place in His mystical body—the church. 

The two powers of sacrifice and absolu- 
tion are beyond the reach of created beings, 
beyond the angels, the archangels, the 
cherubim, the seraphim, the thrones, the 
dominations, and all the rest of the heavenly 
host—yes even more, beyond the power of 
Mary Immaculate, full of grace. These pow- 
ers belong to God alone and He has en- 
trusted them to His bishops and priests. Do 
we marvel now when we hear St. Catherine 
of Sienna say: “If I met a priest and an 
angel, I would salute the priest before the 
angel” or the author of the Imitation when 
he writes: “Great is the mystery and great 
the dignity of priests, to whom is given that 
which Is not granted to the angels.” 

Christ associates the bishop with Him in 
the glorious work of the Apostolate, in the 
evangelization of the world, On the Mount 
of the Ascension, He stands and speaks to 
His bishops: “Going, therefore, teach ye all 
nations; baptising them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Teaching them to observe all things, 
whatsoever, I have commanded you and be- 
hold I am with you ali days even to the con- 
summation of the world.” Matthew xxviii: 
19. In these words, in fact, the last words oZ 
Jesus, He strikes a deathblow to the popular 
fallacies of the present day such as, “It makes 
little difference what a man tetiches or be- 
lieves, so long as he leads a good life,” 
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or “Deeds not creeds our motto,” or “Love 
your neighbor and be not concerned about 
religious differences.“ But the Saviour says 
so clearly and trenchantly: ‘Teaching 
them —not what you think ought to be 
taught—not your fads, fancies and vagaries, 
but all things, whatsoever, I have com- 
manded you,” and then, and not until then, 
“Iam with you all days even to the consum- 
mation of the world.” 

In the early dawn, close by the quiet wa- 
ters of the lake of Galilee, we see the Mas- 
ter and St. Peter; Peter the bishop and 
apostle who had been a coward, who had 
denied Christ, but now penitent and hum- 
bled, hears these wondrous words—to him 
and to all those bishops who would come 
after him until the world’s consummation: 
“Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me?” 
Jesus said to him: Feed My lambs; feed 
My sheep.” John xxi: 17. 

Is not then the bishop the shepherd of 
the sheep? Is he not the father of the 
people committed to his care? Is he not the 
watchman on the walls of Jerusalem all the 
day and all the night? He must in very 
truth, as St. Paul says: “Be all things to all 
men, to save all.“ 

He has his part in all the varied scenes of 
this life. From the time he takes the little 
infant babe from the arms of its earthly 
natural mother to make it an heir of heaven, 
a child of mother church, through the re- 
generating waters of baptism, he parts with 
that child no more. Not even when the Angel 
of Death touches its eyes and steals from 
them the light of day, for does he not offer 
up the great sacrifice, chant over the grave 
the eternal requiem, and usher that soul at 
last into the house of God? But few of us 
ever ponder over the blessings that are ours 
from a priest's beautiful anointed hands. 


“We need them in life early morning 
We need them again at its close; 
We feel their warm clasp of true friendship 
We seck them when tasting life’s woes; 
When we come to this world, we are sinful 
The greatest as well as the least; 
And the hands that make us pure as angels 
Are the beautiful hands of a priest. 


“At the altar each day we behold them, 
And the hands of a king on his throne 
Are not equal to them in their greatness 
Their dignity stands all alone 
For there, in the stillness of morning 
Ere the sun has emerged from the east. 
There, God rests between the pure fingers 
Of the beautiful hands of a priest. 


“God bless them and keep them all holy 
For the host which their fingers caress; 
What can a poor sinner do better 
‘Than to ask him who chose them, to bless? 
When death-dews on our eyelids are falling, 
May our courage and strength be increased 
By seeing raised o’er us in blessing 
The beautiful hands of a priest.” 


There is only one High Priest, properly 
speaking, in the world—Jesus Christ, but one 
shepherd and guide of souls—and this shep- 
herd and guide of souls ever and always is 
Jesus Christ. Jesus is the source: whence 
come all the graces that enrich the church: 
The episcopacy and the priesthood are the 
channels through which these graces flow. 
Jesus is the yoice, the bishop but the echo of 
that voice. The bishop speaks, no matter how 
feebly, no matter how unworthily, but he 
speaks what the Saviour spoke, he utters 
nothing that Christ has not said. This is the 
work of a bishop, not to preach self, not his 
idea of religion, not modern 20th century 
paganism, but Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied: to carry on the work of saving souls A 
little farther but to be succeeded by another 
in the eternal priesthood of Jesus Christ, 
“according to the order of Melchisedech." 

In the words of St. Pius X of happy mem- 
ory to his priests on the occasion of his 
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own 50 years in the priesthood, he said: “Let 
us rejoice in the heights upon which we 
stand, but let us fear the depths tc which 
we may fall," 

How little you know, dear friends, or real- 
ize the trials of those who minister to you 
spiritually. How much it costs at times for 
the bishop to be cheerful, kind and patient 
when his heart is torn by unfriendly criti- 
cism, misunderstanding, lack of charity, no 
appreciation of what he does; when his words 
and admonitions go unheeded, when he sees 
the ugly gaping wounds in Christ's mystical 
body, the church—then it is that he begins 
to realize that his union with Christ can- 
not be consummated on Mount Tabor alone— 
in the shining sun, the white garments and 
the glory of the transfigured Lord, but 
rather amid the gloom, the darkness and 
the blood of Calvary, he must become an- 
other Christ. 

Today as never before, your bishops and 
priests need your encouragement, your co- 
operation and your charity in their work. 
In these days of “false Christs and false 
prophets who come to you in the clothing 
of sheep but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves” look to the watchman on the walls. 
In these days when enemies of the priest- 
hood and enemies of the cross of Christ seek 
to stir up racial hatred and hatred of the 
church, that church which saved the world 
when they were of generations yet unborn, 
taking upon their polluted lips the sacred 
name of patriots, while waving high their 
fiag of antigodism, communism, and of big- 
otry—in times like this do you, O Christian 
men and women, rally round the true cradle 
of patriotism—the Church of God—and there 
learn the principles of justice, liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity, love of God and loye of one 
another—principles learned and practiced 
by the Catholic Church and taught to the 
faithful for more than 1,900 years. 

Dear friends, today is a day of rejoicing 
in the court of heaven, a day of rejoicing in 
the Christian world in general and for you 
who are gathered here in particular, as an- 
other shepherd goes forth to labor in the 
Master's cause, to stand between heaven and 
earth offering sacrifice for the quick and the 
dead, abeolying the contrite of heart, preach- 
ing God's changeless word, being another 
apostle, another Christ. 

It is a day of unspeakable joy to Bishop 
Comber himsclf, for he has run the race well 
and today “receiveth the crown” not a fading, 
perishable, corruptible one; but an un- 
fading, imperishable and incorruptible one. 
He has become a link in the unbroken chain 
which binds him directly back through the 
ages in a royal lineage to Peter and Christ 
Himself. År ¢ 

His Excellency Bishop Comber's heart is 
filled with joy and gratitude today, despite 
the apprehensions that abound because of 
the responsibilities of his high office. 

He is first of all grateful to Almighty God 
in so many ways. Then to our Holy Father 
the good Pope John XXIII who conferred 
this great honor upon him. He looks back 
in blessed memory to the wonderful father 
and mother who raised him and his brothers 
and sisters in a model Christian home. Even 
now ever so deeply he fecls he is what he is 
because of them. What a shining example 
they were of Christian parenthood. Under 
the inspiration of God, they must have in- 
delibly implanted the words of his episcopal 
coat of arms going. therefore, teach" in the 
hearts of his sisters, Sister Frances Helena, 
a sister of Notre Dame, a repatriated prisoner 
of the Japanese, who taught school in a 
Notre Dame convent in Japan and Sister 
Rita Clare, a Maryknoll Sister presently as- 
signed to the Philippine Islands and for- 
mally doing missionary work in China, cap- 
tured and imprisoned by the Japanese and 
repatriated as was her brother his Excel- 
Jency Bishop Comber, 
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What awe and admiration all must have at 
beholding these Sisters in the religious life 
and the rest of his family as they kneel here 
now in thanksgiving before the altar of God. 
What joy his father and mother must feel as 
they adore him this day and at this very 
moment from their mansions in heaven. To 
them, the heart of the newly consecrated 
bishop goes out today as never before. 
Father, mother, home, a trinity of joys, whose 
completion and perfection are to be found 
only in the trinity In heaven. Around these 
loved ones—father, mother, sisters, brothers, 
cluster memories too precious, associations 
too endearing for utterance, They will ever 
remain a shining recollection in the lives of 
all; but they have a still deeper and more 
tender effect upon those who did leaye them 
for a little while, not for worldly ambition, 
power and name, but to follow Him who 
reigns and rewards beyond the everlasting 
hills and carry out His wish, “Go you and 
teach all nations, baptising them in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

With pardonable pride the Augustinian 
Fathers here at St. Mary's take great honor 
in having you and Bishop Lane, two Mary- 
knoll bishops and superiors general, come out 
from St. Mary's School—surely a justification 
and reward for our efforts. You never 
seemed to lose sight of the Augustinians who 
loved you from the day you served mass at 
this very altar. For in every country you 
labored, the Augustinians had been laboring 
there for centuries before. 

The Sisters of Notre Dame, the Xavarian 
Brothers, the Jesuits and most of all your 
own men of Maryknoll can be justly proud 
of the part they played in molding your 
career. Today you salute them with grati- 
tude overflowing. I do not dare to vex or ob- 
lige you, your excellency, to listen to personal 
accolades, tributes, praise, or flattery. Nor 
your men of the Catholic Foreign Missionary 
Society of America. You and Maryknoll's 
deed have renown, 

It is my great privilege and honor today 
and personal satisfaction to voice the good 
wishes, the heartfelt congratulations to you, 
your excellency of the priests here present, 
the good Sisters and Brothers, who have come 
here and your brother priests of Maryknoll, 
one and all, and all of my fellow priests in 
the Order of St. Augustine. Last, but not 
least, your relatives and friends of your fam- 
ily and parishioners of St. Mary's and all who 
are here today. With you we rejoice and we 
look with confidence to your future for we 
know that during the long and arduous years 
in the mission fields of foreign lands, you 
have not been found wanting. 

Your excellency, may God's benediction 
Test upon you today and all the days of your 
episcopacy. May our Mother of Good 
Counsel guide all your ways, and may St. 
Paul and St. Francis Xavier inspire you and 
yours of Maryknoll with an everincreasing 
veal, so resplendent in their lives, Keep ever 
before you the admonition of Saints Peter 
and Paul to the bishops of their dny. Con- 
tinne to: “Labor as a good soldicr of Jesus 
Christ.” (II Timothy II, 3.) Feed the 
flock of God which is among you, taking care 
of it not by constraint but willingly accord- 
ing to God; not for filthy lucre’s sake, but 
yoluntarily * * And when the Prince of 
Pastors shall appear, you shall receive a 
neyer-fading crown of glory.“ (I Peter: 2.) 

From the hearts of one and all gathered 
around God's altar on thia festal day, may 
fervent prayers secend to the Most High for 
you and all your flock, May He help you ever 
and always as you work your work in the 
souls of men. May He help you ever to 
stand worthily on the mystical Mount Moses, 
the great high priests of days long gone, and 
out of the darkness and sin of Egypt look 
toward the light and pence of the promised 
Jand—until the rein of “one God, one falth, 
one baptism” be blessed reality, until the 
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prayer of Jesus, “That they all may be one as 
is the Father in Me and I in Thee” be ful- 
filled, and there shall be “one fold and One 
Shepherd,” 

Very Rev. EnwWẽann J. Carney, O.S.A. 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of Presidential disability is one 
to which Members of Congress have in 
recent months given serious attention. 

Prof. Paul C. Bartholomew, professor 
of political science at the University of 
Notre Dame and an outstanding author- 
ity of American Government and consti- 
tutional law, has prepared an extremely 
interesting discussion of the constitu- 
tional problems raised by the problem of 
Presidential disability and of some of the 
proposals aimed at solving them. 

I am pleased to include Professor Bar- 
tholomew’s article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

A SUMMARY View: THE PROBLEM OF PRESI" 
DENTIAL DISABILITY š 
(By Paul C. Bartholomew) 

“In case of the removal of the President 
from ofice, or of his death, resignation, Or 
inability to discharge the powers of the said 
office, the same shall devolve on the Vice 
President, and the Congress may by law pro- 


vide for the cose of removal, death, resigna-. 


tion, or inability, both of the President and 
Vice President, declaring what officer 

then act as President, and such officer shall 
act accordingly, until the disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected (art. 
II, sec. 1, clause 6). 

\This is the portion of the Constitution 
that presents a major problem that is dis- 
turbing a lot of persons—Government offi- 
cials, academic personnel, and others. Fur- 
thermore, it is a problem to which no pat 
answer seems to be available and, in fact, a 
matter on which there is no real agreement. 
The past dozen years of cold war have taught 
us that we do not need an immediate solu- 
tion to all problems. We do not need a 
definite answer to everything. Some things 
just have to be lived with until such time 
as Fate decides an answer. This may very 
well be the case with the matter of Presi- 
dential disability, and that viewpoint may 
not be at all irrational. 

Two questions immediately present them- 
selves. (1) Who or what body is to deter- 
mine the disability of a President? (2) Docs 
the Vice President, once disability has been 
determined, succeed to the office of Presi- 
dent or only to the powers and duties of 
the office? There is a corollary question as 
to whether an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is necessary in order to answer either 
or both of these questions, and on this the 
experts are not agreed. There does seem to 
be sufficient relinble opinion that Congress 
has the power to act for us to assume that 
Congress can act legally, but certainly a care- 
ful student of the subject must urge, re- 
gardicss of what action is taken, that an 
amendment be Introduced concurrently as a 
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Cover for congressional action in case of an 
Adverse Court decision, 

What of the proposals for deciding the per- 
son or persons on whom the burden shall 
rest of determining the disabllity of a Presi- 
dent? The suggested solutions are many and 
diverse. However, all of them contemplate 
initial action by either the Vice President or 
the Congress. As for the Vice President, 
himself and alone, declaring that the Presi- 
dent is unable to carry on the duties of 
this office, obvidus difficulties present them- 
Selves. Judging by the men who have held 
the post in our history, the Vice President 
Might be very reluctant to do this. Such a 
decision would certainly be embarrassing to 
a man with any sensitivity of nature. Then, 
too, there is some doubt as to the legality 
Of unilateral action by the Vice President. 

wever, no less authority than the Attorney 

ral of the United States has recently 
Noted that “it is a well-established rule of 
law that in contingent grants of power, the 
One to whom power is granted is to decide 
When the emergency has arisen. Thus the 
Vice President is constituted the judge of the 

dent's inability.” * 

Mr. Brownell was simply echoing previous 
Observations by men suth as Judge Lyman 
Trumbull, and the bulk of opinion today 
seems not to question this legal view. How- 
ever, the view is not unanimous, and many 

_ Question the prudence of placing the deci- 
sion solely in the hands of the Vice Presi- 
dent. There may even be some danger of 
Usurpation (although experience with our 
Vice Presidents 14 all to the contrary) both 

the initial assumption of power and in 
the relinquishing of power if and when the 
Presidential disability passes. Again, this is 
& Case of more power than a good man should 
Want or a bad man should have. Some have 
Suggested that provision be made for a medi- 
Cal board named by the President at the time 
Of his inauguration. This board could then 
advise the Vice President as to the Presi- 
dent's mental or physical condition, and 
thus an objective Judgment would be 
available to guide the Vice President in as- 
SUming or giving up presidential powers. 

DECISION BY CONGRESS—FURTHER PROBLEMS 


Congress is often suggested as the agency 
take the initiative in determining presi- 
dentlal disability. Those who favor leaving 
question to Congress rely upon the nec- 
and proper”, or the “elastic” clause of 
the Constitution.’ Thus they hold that Con- 
Freas could pass a resolution determining the 
Procedure for answering the question of 
Presidential disability. 
At this point the experts part company. 
ere are almost as many specific procedures 
zuggested as there are persons talking and 
Writing about the matier. Some propose 
that Congress designate itself as the body to 
determine (when the occasion arises) that a 
President is disabled. Others urge that Con- 
Freas give the Supreme Court this duty be- 
Cause It can act quickly and without parti- 
šan political overtones, This, no doubt, In 
light of previous Supreme Court deci- 
Slons, would require a constitutional amend- 
Ment to get-around the question of Judicial 
Jurisdiction. 
1 Still others have suggested that the Cab- 
2 be entrusted by Congress with answer- 
ng the disability question. A variation of 
this Cabinet approval is that the Secre- 
t of State inform the Cabinet and that 
hat body should then decide. Another 
plan is that any two members of the Cab- 
het should inform the Chief Justice of the 
= eis 


E Art. T, sec. 8, clause 18: “To make all laws 
hich shall be necessary and proper for 
Carrying into execution the foregoing 
Rowers, and all other powers vested by this 
Uretitutlon in the Government of the 
theres States, or in any department or officer 


Congress 
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United States of the supposed disability, and 
that the Supreme Court should then decide. 
Still another variation is for the Cabinet to 
advise the Vice President who, in turn, 
would inform the Congress, which would 
then call on the Supreme Court for a final 
decision. The practical defects of any plan 
involving direct action by Congress, if, as, 
or when a possible case of disability arises, 
are obvious, Congress itself is not always 
in session, and it is an unwieldly body, in 
such a situation. Political partisanship 
would be a real danger. 


A PERMANENT COMMISSION—SOME PROBLEMS 
RAISED 


In this general area of congressional Inl- 
tiative, the most frequent suggestion is that 
Congress provide for some kind of perma- 
nent commission to “stand by“ and deter- 
mine when there is a real mental or phys- 
ical disability on the part of the President. 
These proposed commissions have been “bap- 
tized" by their sponsors with a variety of 
names—Advisory Council, Commission on 
Presidential Disability, Inability Council, 
Special Continuing Committee, Presidential 
Commission, Commission on Presidential In- 
ability, and Presidential Powers Commis- 
sion. Likewise, the specific composition of 
these groups is diverse. Some would have 
the Vice President, the Speaker of the House, 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, and 
the Cabinet constitute the board. Others 
suggest that there be six members from 
and five from the Cabinet, 
Others get more specific and urge that the 
Chief Justice and the two senior Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court serve, along 
with the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the majority and 
minority leaders of the Senate and the 
Speaker and the minority leader of the 
House. Another suggestion Is that the com- 
mittee be composed of the President's wife 
or a member of his family, two members of 
the Supreme Court and the leaders of the 
President's party in the House and Senate. 
One suggestion is that this group be com- 
posed entirely of physicians named by the 
Chief Justice. Another urges that the com- 
mission be composed of private citizens with 
no more than three from any one party and 
including at least two men of outstanding 
reputation in medicine and psychiatry. 
There scems to be general agreement that 
in case of temporary disability of the Presi- 
dent, the determination of the cessation of 
disability (when that is not apparent) 
should be made by the same body that de- 
cided that the President was disabled. 

These are the chief answers that have 
been given to the first question. Some, in- 
cluding Speaker Rayburn and Professor 
Howe, maintain that the best answer is to 
make no provision at all, that we can meet 
the situation if and when it arises, that the 
grent virtue of the Constitution is its fexi- 
‘bility, and that any determination of pro- 
cedure to determine disability would intro- 
duce nn unnecessary element of rigidity. 

Not one of these solutions is entirely sat- 
isfactory—the Vice President probably will 
not and should not exercise the power, the 
Congress is too unwieldy, too involved in 
partisan politics and not always avaliable 
in emergencies. Also, congressional action 
on this matter might be construed as a viola- 
tion of the doctrine of separation of powers. 
Political partisanship would be increased 
whenever the Congress might be controlled 
by the party in opposition to the President 
or even by a hostile faction of his own party. 
The Supreme Court is a judicial body and 
is not supposed to solve political questions, 
even though its objectivity might not be 
doubted. However, in the absence of a 
constitutional amendment, there are real 
legal difficultics in any arrangement that 
would involve the Court, since giving it the 
power to determine Presidential disability 
would involve giving it jurisdiction in a po- 
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“litical question, the problem of original jur- 


isdiction, and the question of Presidential 
immunity from court action. 

Any proposal giving such power to the Cab- 
inet has a disadvantage in view of the re- 
luctance on the part of trusted advisers to 
suggest that “the Chief” is disabled: The 
other side of that coin is the possibility— 
verified by history—that Cabinet members 
might be feuding with the President and take 
this means of attacking him. If a commis- 
sion should be used, obviously, the make-up 
of that group would be all important, The 
Speaker of the House and the President pro 
tempore of the Senate probably should be 
excluded because of their placement in the 
order of succession to the Presidency after the 
Vice President. 


No matter what plan may be ultimately 
adopted, the great and overriding considera- 
tion will be the objectivity of the agency 
selected to determine Presidential disability. 
Only with complete objectivity can we se- 
cure the essential requirement of public re- 
spect and acceptance of the decision. 

As to the second great question, does the 
Vice President succeed to the office of Presi- 
dent or only to the powers and duties of the 
office, the experts seem to be agreed on this. 
‘The Constitution specifies that “In case of the 
removal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of the said office, the 
same shall devolve on the Vice President. 
* * ©" Regardless of what the Founding 
Fathers may or may not have meant by this 
(and there is no agreement on this), the 
experts today are as one on the point that, 
in case of the temporary disability of the 
President, the Vice President succeeds only to 
the President's powers and duties, that he 
becomes “Acting President.” However, 
should the Preesident's “disability” be per- 
manent, as in the case of death or resigna- 
tion, then the Vice President succeeds to 
the office itself and becomes President. Suc- 
cession to the title is a matter of constitu- 
tional custom based on the actions of the 
seven ice Presidents who have fallen heir to 
the office. Two conclusions seem necessary, 
if we are to assume, as most persons do, that 
some provision is needed. First, Congress 
must Initiate action almed at a solution of 
this problem. Both from the point of view 
of the strictly legal and the practical, that 
seems to be the proper procedure. Second, a 
resolution of amendment to the Constitution 
should be started on its yay to ratification 
regardless of what interim provision Is made 
by Congress. This will insure legal, if not 
practical, perfection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
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Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, we 
Democrats of Colorado are greatly in- 
debted to the able and distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON | 
for the recent thoughtful and inspiring 
address he delivered at our annual Jef- 
ferson-Jackson dinner in Denver. 

The Senator from Missouri was re- 
Ceived with wide acclaim by the people 
and press of Colorado, and inspired the 
Unanimous enthusiasm of Democrats. 

It is my opinion that his fine speech 
Should be read by all who are interested 
in an expanding economy in the Nation, 
and with particular attention by all who 
Seek a blueprint for the full develop- 
Ment of the American West. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GROWTH FOR THE NATION AND THE WEST 


(Address by Senator STUART SYMINGTON, Jef- 
ferson-Jackson dinner, Denver, Colo., April 
18, 1959) r . 

It is a great privilege to be here in Denver 
tonight, and see so many old friends, in- 
cluding my colleague, Jounw CarroLL, one of 
the West's finest representatives in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and a fighting 
Democrat to the tips of his fingers. 

Every time I come to Denver, I wonder at 
the continued growth of your city.. You now 
have over a million people in your metro- 
Politan area, With real progressive leader- 
ship, there is no limit to what you can do 
in this beautiful land. 

When I say “progressive leadership,” I 
mean Democratic leadership. The last elec- 
tion showed us that the people of Colorado 
and the West have pinned their hopes for 
progress on the Democratic Party. 

With 23 Democratic Senators and 7 Demo- 
eratio Governors, the West is going to have 
an increasingly strong voice in our national 
Councils. And it is going to be a clear voice, 
Calling for full development of the wealth 
Of this great country. 

This Democratic voice will drown out the 
feeble cries of pessimism and bankruptcy 
ton are coming out of official Washington 

ay. 

Perhaps it cannot make itself heard prop- 
erly between now and 1960 under a Republi- 
Can administration. But that voice will 
Make it even more certain that we will elect 
& Democratic President in 1960. 

And then watch the progress. 

The pattern was set clearly in the last 
election: The people of Colorado examined 
the record of their superb Governor, Steve 
McNichols, They saw his accomplishments 
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as chairman of the Western Governors’ con- 
ference. They were mighty proud about how 
he represented to the entire Nation the west- 
ern views on resource development. So they 
reelected him by a great majority, and along 
with him practically the entire Democratic 
ticket. 


The people of Colorado looked at the fine. 


Job being done by WAYNE ASPINALL and 
Byron Rocers. So they reelected them, and 
also BYRON JOHNSON. This gives our party 
a3 to 1 margin in' the Colorado congressional 
delegation, 

Last fall the pattern of Democratic victory 
was the same all over the country. If ever 
there was a mandate, this wasit. You would 
think the Republicans would have learned 
irom this experience, Instead they have 
taken the result of the election as an inyita- 
tion to commit political suicide by continu- 
ing to pursue the same backward policies they 
have championed for the last 6 years. 

As a result, in 1960, we Democrats will have 
such a gigantic victory, It will make 1958 look 
like a draw. 

Of course, we're not going to win without 
a fight, but It's comforting to know the Re- 
publicans like to warm up for a national 
election by first fighting with each other. 

In fact, it appears some of them would 
rather do that than take on the Democrats. 

Right now, it looks like the Governor of 
New York is trying to get a half-Nelson on 
the Republican nomination for President. 

The Vice President noticed how effectively 
Mr. Rockefeller campaigned in New York 
when he spoke in Spanish. So this week he 
is taking Spanish lessons from Fidel Castro. 

Serlously, though, my friends, the Demo- 
cratic party will have to move forward with 
dynamic responsible leadership if we want to 
be certain we will be entrusted with the 
leadership of the Nation in 1960. 

We lost the last presidential election by 
some 10 million votes. Therefore, we have a 
lot of converts to make. 

We will never win the next election it 
we kick away our chance, with our heavy 
majority in Congress, to meet the growing 
needs of a growing Nation. 

We will win if we pass the laws we think 
America needs—veto or no veto, 

We will win only if the people are con- 
vinced that the Democratic Party is still 
the party of action and growth, the party 
always striving to have our country's reach 
exceed its grasp. 

To do this, we must first destroy some 
misconceptions that have been spread 
throughout the land In recent months. 

The first concerns deficits, and balanced 
budgets. From 1953 until last year, we did 
not hear very much from Republicans about 
deficits. They were ashamed to bring it up 
because they were pling ups a deficit in 
those years of $20 billion. 

At the beginning of this year, the admin- 
instration realized that the recession had 
cut down tax revenues, and the deficit for 
the fiscal year 1959 alone was going to run 
about $13 billion. 

Imagine—$13 billion in 1 year alone—the 
largest deficit in peacetime history. 

This problem was too big for the Repub- 
lican fiscal experts, so they turned it over to 
the political managers, who hit on the fol- 
lowing ingenious political trick. If the onus 
of deficit financing could be placed on the 
Democratic Congress, the administration 


would be relleyed of the blame for the 
terrible fiscal mess it was developing. 

So the word went down from the political 
to the fiscal managers: Balance the budget. 

They balanced it, all right, like the Lean- 
ing Tower of Pisa. It was balanced with 
new revenue that is not golng to come in, 
and new taxes which are not going to be 
leyied. The latest objective estimate is that, 
even if Congress does not appropriate 1 
nickel more than the President recom- 
mended, the deficit for next year will still 
run Into many billions of dollars. 

Let me tell you tonight that this Con- 
gress is not going to play into the hands 
of the political managers of the next Repub- 
HRS campaign by running away from this 

e. 

We know that these deficits came about, 
not because Democrats invested money to 
make the country grow, but because Repub- 
lican cutbacks caused our revenues to shrink. 

In 3 weeks we are going to celebrate the 
birthday of a great American President, 
Harry S. Truman. When Mr, Truman was 
President, our economy grew at the rate of 
5 percent a year. Since he left office, it has 
grown at the rate of 13o percent per year. 

Is this the way to provide for a population 
that has reached 176 million people; and by 
1975 will be 235 million? 

Is this the way to promote the growth of 
the West? Or is it the way to stunt the 
growth of the West? 

Is this the way to arm ourselves for the 
protracted conflict we now know we face 
with the Communist world—a conflict we 
know is going to be political, economic, psy- 
chological, and perhaps physical? 

I visited Berlin a couple of weeks ago. 
Even in East Berlin, which we have been 
told is a poor and exploited city, the rate of 
economic growth is 10 percent per year. 

And ours is 1.3 percent per year. 

What a tragedy to have this lag in the 
country with the greatest resources, and the 
greatest productive skill, in the history of 
the world. 

The second misconception we Democrats 
intend to correct is that, if we invest in 
those public projects needed to keep up 
with our growing Nation, we will have in- 
flation. © 

Now, obviously, no one wants inflation. 
But there is a difference between inflation 
and growth. In the first, prices rise because 
production lags. In the second, a rising 
price level is absorbed by the rising well- 
being of the people, 

From 1922 to 1928 the price level was 
quite stable. S 

But that did not reflect any healthy econ- 
omy, as was so well proven by the great de- 
pression, 

And the third misconception we are labor- 
ing under is that spending and investment 
are somehow bad for the country; while 
only saving is good. 

Now, thrift is a great virtue and waste in 
Government is inexcusable. But the man 
who put all his money in his mattress did 
not help build America. 

What would there be in the West if people 
had not spent effort and wealth to get out 
here; and their Government had not helped 
them? What would our great industries be 
like if they had not, and did not, spend 
for expansion? Would we not be a pygmy 
country, Instead of the giant we are today? 
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We need saving and what we need to save 
most is the American economy. 

That economy needs to be saved from the 
terrific waste of manpower and other re- 
sources which are now lying idle. 

It needs to be saved from more years of 
economic stagnation. _ 

It needs to be saved from the ultimate 
peril of neglected national security, neglected 
education and scientific research, and neg- 
lected development of our great natural re- 
sources, 


My friends, all this talk we hear from the 


Republicans about balanced budgets, infla- 
tion, and spending, is just a smokescreen to 
conceal their real ideas. The fact is that 
the Republican Party is afraid of growth. 
In its scheme of values, money is more im- 
portant than people, and balancing the books 
comes before increasing the wealth of the 
country. 

So the Republican Party tries to scare the 
people with threats of deficits and Inflation, 
Just as it used to warn people that if we 
adopted social security we would all be wear- 
ing dog tags. 

Let me give you some figures to show what 
the economic lag under the Republicans has 
already cost this country. 

If we had been able to keep up the Demo- 
cratic growth rate between 1953 and 1958, 
it would have meant: $2,800 more income for 
each family; $31 billion more for our farm- 
ers; 10 million more man-years of employ- 
ment; and $39 billion more private invest- 
ment, 

Every segment of our economy would have 
been more prosperous than it is today. 

It is Important that we Democrats set 
straight the economic record. But if we 
are to win in 1960, we must do more. We 
must come forward with a positive program 
for growth. 

We Democrats must plan now to operate 
as near as possible to full production. Right 


now, between 15 and 20 percent of the pro- 


ductive capacity of the United States is 
idle—and unless we recognize this condition, 
it will only grow worse. Because by 1960, 
our population will be up over 5 million 
from 1958; and our labor force up over 2 
million. And by 1964, the population will 
be up 17 million—our labor force 7 million. 

This tremendous increase can be either a 
blessing, or a curse. It can be the cause 
of more unemployment and suffering; or it 
can be used as a great engine of Increased 
productivity. 

With these additional people at work, we 
can forge ahead in our standard of living, 
and at the same time generate more tax 
revenues to meet the needs of the larger 
population. 

The greatest field of idle resources Hes 
Tight here in the West. In your mountains 
and your valleys, your fields and rivers, you 
have the riches to provide additional wealth 
Tor millions. 

I believe there are three requisites to the 
full utilization of the resources af the West. 

First, there must be more general appre- 
ciation of the vast economic opportunities 
which lie waiting. 

I don't want to knock the television west- 
ern, which one of our national magazines 
has called the “great American morality 
play.” But in the minds of many people it 
has perpetuated the ideal of the West as still 
a frontier. 

Today the West fs far from any frontier. 
It is a prosperous and cosmopolitan part of 
our Nation. If every American could come 
to Denver, this illusion of Cripple Creek 
would soon vanish as he saw the old corner 
saloon replaced by your mile-high center, 
and six shooters with NORAD. 

Secondly, there must be more willingness 
on the part of Government to conceive and 
carry out broad economic plans, instead of 
responding haphazardly to such crises as 
droughts, slum areas, and floods. 
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As we all know, the difference between civ- 
ilized man and the savage is planning. The 
difference between men and animals is that 
men look ahead. 

Long-range planning of resource develop- 
ment, therefore, on a multi-State - basis, 
would enable the West to know where it was 
going, and how fast. 

Third, and most important, there must be 
@ new willingness to invest in projects for 
the development of western resources, re- 
sources which our exploding will need criti- 
cally in the years to come. 

The present policy of no new starts in pub- 
lic works is a recipe for stagnation. 

No successful corporation ever got started 
without Investing in capital expenditures. 
It Is a fundamental of good business man- 
agement that sound expenditures repay 
themselves many times, and with Interest. 

Investment in natural resource projects Is 
the best way to bring the prosperity of full 
production to our Western States. 

Programs of this sort are in the demo- 
cratic tradition. They wear the brand of 
the Louisiana Purchase, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, the electrification of our 
farms through REA, and other democratic 
programs characteristic of our history. 

Such a program can win, because it is 
right. 

With continuing faith in the principles of 
our party, and the Nation, we can establish 
for the people a dynamic and progressive 
leadership, and through that leadership 
bring about the peace and prosperity they 
so richly deserve. 


Salute to the Turners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, May 10th, the Milwaukee Turners 
and their friends will hold their 105th 
annual exhibition in Milwaukee, Wis. 

As we know, the Turner program is 
designed to develop the physical and 
mental training of individuals in order 
better to enable them to be-energetic, 
Patriotic citizens of our Republic. In 
attempting to strengthen the fiber of 
the individual, as well as family life, 
Turner societies have classes and study 
groups in many mental and cultural 
activities; including basketry and weav- 
ing, ceramics and sculpture, the study 
of history and economics, development 
of photographic and hobby clubs, com- 
petition in gymnastics, including compe- 
tition in volleyball, basketball, and 
track and field events, and a variety of 
other constructively organized and 
healthful activities for folks in the com- 
munity. 

For the program on May 10, the Mil- 
waukee Turners have outlined an out- 
standing program which will have a cast 
of more than 500 men, women, and chil- 
dren participating in a unique and color- 
ful presentation. 

Recognizing that activities of this na- 
ture contribute constructively to the de- 
velopment of better individuals, stronger 
family ties, and firmer-knit commu- 
nities, I ask unaimous consent to have 
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excerpts from an editorial by Loretta 
Schultz, entitled “Salute to the Turners,” 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A SALUTE TO THE TURNERS 

Sunday, May 10, 1959, will be a very special 
day for all Milwaukee Turners and their 
friends. This is the date of our 105th an- 
nual exhibition, to be held at the Milwaukee 
Auditorium at 2:30 p.m. The excellent pro- 
gram, “Salute to the Turners,” will have & 
cast of over 500 men, women, and children; 
costumes will be inspiring, unique and 
colorful. It has been our privilege and good 
fortune to secure the Milwaukee Auditorium, 
centrally located and with a seating capac- 
ity of 2,000, for the show by which the Mil- 
waukee Turners will celebrate their 106th 
year of physical education, cultural, and 
social activities for the entire family. We 
can certainly be proud of the fact that we 
have no juvenile delinquents and are the 
most healthy people in the city. 

This exhibition will also be the Schigets“ 
10th year with the Milwaukee Turners and 
the program that will be offered will be 
more outstanding than in the past, due to 
the hard work put in by both of them. 


J. E. (Ed) O'Connell, Founder of the 
Eddy Bakeries in Helena, Mont. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, re- 
cently my good friend, Mr. J, E. (Ed) 
O'Connell, founder of the Eddy Bakeries 
in Helena, Mont., was honored at a testi- 
monial dinner. 

During the early years of our State, 
Mr. O'Connell had great faith in its 
development and in that of the whole 
Northwest section of our country. He 
started his bakery in Helena, and 
through the years it has grown and 
prospered into the bakery empire it is 
today. Well over a million loaves of 
bread are distributed by his company 
throughout the Northwest. 

Friends and executives gathered from 
all over the country to pay tribute to 
Mr. O'Connell as a leader in his industry 
and in his community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the newspaper story concern- 
ing this testimonial dinner, and the list 
of guests from coast to coast who at- 
tended from out of State. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Helena (Mont.) Independent- 
Record, Apr. 12, 1959] 
J. E. O'CONNELL Looxs Back ON PLEASANT 
MEMORIES ar FETE SATURDAY 

Founder J. E. O'Connell looked back Satur- 
day night on his efforts which welded to- 
gether the baking empire of Eddy Bakeries 
as a pleasant adventure full of memories 
which made it worthwhile. 
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The silver-haired baking Industry leader 
told the testimonial dinner friends and exec- 
Utives gathered from coast to coast at the 
Montana Club that his was the role of camp 
tender, not dynamic leadership, in the cre- 
ation of an industry whose products are a 
byword throughout the Northwest. 

“Memories are always pleasant,” Eddy 
O'Connell mused, “and humanity is so con- 
structed that we cannot retain unpleasant 
heppening. 

All of us look back on occasions that 
Were pleasant adventures for us and pleasant 
Circumstances for those about us.“ 

O'Connell said building memories was his 
Prime motive in the years that took his for- 
tunes from that of a club steward to a na- 
tionally known executive. 

Putting aside the leadership role ascribed 
to one of such prominence in the business 
World, O'Connell described the operation he 
heads as “We have been a bundle of twigs 
bound closely together in a common pur- 


O'Connell went on to explain about the 
Position considered all important by sheep 
Tanchers in the West. 

“It is the camp tender,” he said, “the man 
Who cares for the shepherds high in the hills, 
sees that their commissary is well cared for, 
there is kerosene for the lanterns, cornmeal 
for the dogs, and liniment-salve to care for 
his sheep, horse, and dog. 

“In Eddy’s, I have been the camp tender. 
Tve been the man who brought the groceries, 
who solicited and sorted ideas of operating 
heads, of suppliers who sold us merchandise 
and equipment, of merchants who displayed 
and sold our products, and of the buying 
Public who are the court of last resorts.” 

Helena is a great little town, the silver- 
haired baking executive mentioned, and ex- 
cels in many things, but most of all in the 
Quality of its people. — 

“Our family has taken great comfort in 
Helena, and our Helena friends. We have 
taken much pride in the fact that on well 
Over a million loaves of Eddy's bread going 
Out each week across the this great North- 
Western empire goes the message ‘General 
Offices, Helena, Mont.“ 

During the evening, Hugh D. Galusha, Jr., 
master of ceremonies, introduced several men 
Who paid their respects to the honored guest. 

Russel Hug, of New York, president of the 
General Baking Co., of which Eddy's is a unit, 
Said “We, in the General Baking family, are 
tremendously proud of Ed O'Connell. 

“His counsel as a member of our board has 
been an inspiration to all of us, as has our 
association with the fine organization of 

y's. His wisdom, his unfailing humor 
and tact, and above all, his capacity to give 
80 generously of his time and energies, has 
not only made him a first citizen of Helena, 

t a first citizen in the hearts of his friends 
trom const to coast.” 

Gov. J. Hugo Aronson praised O'Connell 
for his faith in Montana and his business 
Judgment, which has materially helped this 
Breat State of Montana, while A. T. Hibbard, 
Helena banker, told of O'Connell's activities 
— ranching, raising livestock, and horseman- 


p. 
"Ed is a man who loves to work and with 
his executive ability is able to surround him- 
selt with a hard-working staf,” Mayor O. D, 
Brackman said. He went on to explain that 
he first met O'Connell in Cody, Wyo., in 1906 
and their acquaintances have grown since 
both arrived a few years later in Helena. 
Montana's Democratic delegation in Con- 
Bress also sent a congratulatory telegram, 
Slgned by Senators James E. Murray and 
IKE MANSFIELD us well as Representatives 
* Mercatr and LEROY ANDERSON. 
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“We, too, pay our respects to Eddie O'Con- 
nell for his contributions to the development 
of the Northwest,” the telegram stated. 
“Starting in Montana, he pioneered the 
establishment of a major industry, a whole- 
sale bakery group in the Northwest. We are 
sorry we cannot be with you to honor him.” 

Very Rev. Robert J. McCarthy, chancellor 
of the Helena diocese, gave the invocation. 
D. E. Walsh provided accordion music during 
the evening. 

LEADERS OF BUSINESS, FINANCE COME FROM ALL 
OVER UNITED STATES TO HONOR J. E. 
O'CONNELL 
Out of town guests attending the J. E. 

O'Connell dinner Saturday night came from 

both the east and west coast. . 

Those present included: 

J. M. Feist of Minneapolis, district man- 
ager for Standard Brands, Inc.; Vern Fortin 
of Los Angeles, president of Van De Kamp's; 
Rush Harris of Denver, president of Colorado 
Mill and Elevator; E. O. Jenkins of Minne- 
apolis, chairman of board of First Bank Stock 
Co.; John Johnston of New York, General 
Baking Co.; Fred Kuhlman of Ogden, Utah, 
manager of Continental Bakery; Walter 
Lamphier of Minneapolis, sales manager of 
International Mills; Walter J. Malmberg of 
San Francisco, regional manager of Standard 
Brands; and Lloyd Mitchell of Seattle, pres- 
ident of Van de Kamp's. 

George Morrison of New York, chairman of 
the board for General Baking Co.; M. G. 
(Dusty) Rhodes of New York, president of 
Standard Brands; Ernie Rhodes of Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., president of Rhodes, Inc.; Jack Rob- 
ins of Minneapolis, sales representative of 
Joe Lowe Donut Corp.; Lawrence Tomsky of 
San Mateo, Calif., vice president of Standard 
Brands; and W. T. Winn, of Minneapolis, 
president of W. T. Winn Co. 

Jack Arnold of Birney; Garland Boone of 
Havre, superintendent of Eddy Bakery; Clar- 
ence Fishbaugh of Great Falls, manager of 
Eddy Bakery; Harry Hahn of Missoula, sales 
manager of Eddy Bakery; Rep. Tom Haines 
of Missoula, secretary of Montana Food Deal- 
ers; Henry Keebn of Minneapolis, manager of 
Eddy Bakery; C. R. McClave, Jr., of Great 
Falls, president of Montana Flour Mills; S. K. 
Malone of Choteau, and L, J, Lambkin of 
Lincoln. 

Steve Maronick of Great Falls, manager of 
G. L. Tracy Co.; Fred Martin of Livingston, 
manager of Park County News; Paul Mat- 
teucci of Great Falls, president of Super-Save 
Drug; William Meyer of Butte, Sig Meyer of 
Butte; Gene Murphy of Great Falls, Mon- 
tana Flour Mills; Ralph A. Nelson of Billings, 
manager of Eddy Bakery; Charles F. Noble of 
Great Falls, vice president of Noble Mercan- 
tile Co.; Robert B. Noble of Great Falls, pres- 
ident of Noble Mercantile Co.; R. A. Neil of 
Butte, Montana Power Co.; Trey Povah of 
Yellowstone Park, president of Hamilton 
Stores; Haskell Preffer of Yakima, manager of 
Eddy Bakery; Frank Reardon of Butte, presi- 
dent of Pay and Save Super Market; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Emmett J. Riley of Butte, and J. E. 
Dougherty of Elliston. 

Jack Roberts of Dillon, Roberts Food Store; 
Charles Rubie of Havre, vice president of 
Citizens Bank of Montana; Richard Ruble of 
Havre, president of Citizens Bank of Mon- 
tans; Melyin Sather of Bismarck, N. Dak., 
manager of Eddy Bakery; George Schotte of 
Butte, president of Butte Motor Co.; Frank 
Stayner of -Bolse, president of Town and 
Country Bakery; Earl Stemple of Great Falls, 
superintendent of Eddy Bakery; T. E. Upping- 
house of Great Falls, Uppinghouse Market; 
R. S. Williams of Great Falls, president of 
Buttrey Foods, Inc; and Frank Young of 
Butte, manager of Eddy Bakery. 
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Another Civil Defense Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
cellent editorial entitled, “Civil Defense 
Fiasco,” which was published in the 
Springfield Daily News of April 18, 1959. 
This newspaper is one of Ohio's impor- 
tant daily newspapers. 

The editorial presents convincingly the 
waste of taxpayers’ money on an utterly 
useless program, and deals with inept 
management of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. I commend the 
editorial to my colleagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

Civi Devensr Fiasco 


If that mythical mass nuclear bomb at- 
tack Friday had been the real thing, there 
probably would have been just about as many 
victims under the current civil defense pro- 
gram, as if no such program existed. Those 
precautionary measures as were taken in 
various communities could have been 
handied just as well and just as efficiently 
by existing civilian authority as was possible 
with the expensive Federal civilian defense 
organization. 

The sounding of alerts in the various com- 
munities is, of course, desirable and neces- 
sary, but beyond this, the precautions taken 
as the result of those alert signals would 
have likely saved few lives even with a com- 
paratively low-power nuclear bomb such as 
the first one exploded in Japan. Today's 
bombs are terrifically more powerful. Cer- 
tainly the price that the Nation is paying 
for virtually this sole service of sounding 
alerts by the civil defense organization is 
excessive. 

Take a look at what happened Friday. The 
State government temporarily moved from 
Columbus. In hospitals, public schools, and 
similar institutions, the existing authorities 
handied all precautionary measures whose 
value is questionable but possibly might have 
some beneficial results. 

In New York City, traffic was stopped and 
the streets cleared. Most of the folks took 
refuge in neighboring office and business 
buildings. The protection against nuclear 
attack thus afforded is negligible. Probably 
Columbus turned on its synchronized traffic 
light system to which taxpayers throughout 
the Nation contributed nearly a half mil- 
lion dollars, and possibly because this was 
an imaginary attack, the motorists may have 
obeyed it. But if real bombs had been fall- 
ing, how many would have heeded a red 
light? 

In the most cases of evacuation, there was 
movement of parts of the civilian populace 
to stations not more than 30 miles distant. 
What good would that have been had a real 
nuclear bomb landed in the area? 

Scientists acquainted with nuclear weap- 
ons admit there is at present no known pro- 7 
tection for human beings who happen to be 
anywhere within a tremendously large area 
in which one or more of the bombs may be 
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exploded. It ls somewhat a matter of luck, 
though some precautionary steps may be of 
help, 

Why not keep the local authorities 

throughout the United States acquainted 
with these precautions, advising them what 
should be done to obtain community or area 
cooperation? They have the facilities, and 
certainly in most cases, Just as much “brains” 
as might be obtained for the purpose other- 
wise. 
Some place in Federal Government, there 
are obvious attempts to establish Civil De- 
fense as a new Federal Government agency. 
The fact that certain Federal Government 
surplus equipment is withheld from political 
subdivisions which decline to go entirely 
along with the Civil Defense organization is 
somewhat proof of this. 

It is to be assumed that in the eyes of the 
Federal Government or at least that group 
which sets up Ciyillan Defense, that persons 
residing in areas which decline to throw their 
money away on foolish Civil Defense pro- 
grams are not worthy of protection? 

Senator STEPHEN M, Youna, who-has been 
calling Civil Defense on the carpet, would be 
doing the Nation a great favor if he would 
awaken his colleagues to the point where 
they would insist that surplus Federal 
property be distributed to the political sub- 
divisions without any condition that they 
contribute money to the existing Civil De- 
tense setup. 

The wasteful neglect which led to the loss 
of several thousand dollars worth of radio 
equipment entrusted to Civil Defense in 
Washington, D.C., is now almost equalled in 
the same city by the offering for sale of a 
bus; the cost $15,000 to Civil Defense, never 
used except for practice, and now offered for 
60 cents. Yes, that is right, 50 cents. These 
wastes have been duplicated in many another 
community. 

So it stands as of now that virtually the 
sole value of Civil Defense is establishing a 
nationwide communications system to 
handle the operations of Conelrad and local 
alert systems, plus poesibly advising local 
authorities what to do in case of a bomb 
attack. Does this require all the money 
being spent and being asked by the national 
Civil Defense tion? That would ap- 
pear extremely doubtful. 


Big Boost for Padre Island National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President— 

Padre Island presents one of the last re- 
maining opportunities for this Nation to pre- 
serve such a length of beach in its natural 
state. In future years, America's growing 
population will have few chances to experi- 
ence and gain inspiration from a vast sweep 
of ocean shore unaltered by man. To its 
people, this country has always symbolized 
bigness and spaciousness. * * * To preserve 
America’s longest beach will provide not 
only an outstanding area for biological and 
geological study, but also a place where fu- 
ture generations of Americans can experience 
a wild spaciousness that is their heritage. 


Mr. President, the words I have just 
read are not my own. They are taken 
from the very eloquent and absolutely 
factual report of workers from the US. 
Department of Interior National Park 
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Service who made a field investigation 
of Padre Island. 

In addition to this report, I am in re- 
ceipt this date of a letter from Secretary 
of the Interior Seaton advising me that. 
the Advisory Board on National Parks 
has adopted resolutions favoring estab- 
lishment of a national seashore on Padre 
Island. These resolutions urge the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to report favor- 
ably on my bill, S. 4, to set aside portions 
of Padre Island as a national seashore. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of this resolution 
of the Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monu- 
ments printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

‘SHORELINES 

Whereas the Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Bulldings, and Monu- 
ments has consistently urged that an effort 
be made to salvage and protect our out- 
standing natural shoreline areas; and 

Whereas there are several bills in Con- 
gress calling for the acquisition and pro- 
tection of shoreline areas, which already 
have been recommended by the Board; and 

Whereas significant shoreline areas, which 
can be preserved, are rapidly disappearing; 

Therefore, the Advisory Board recommends 
that the Secretary of the Interior report fa- 
vorably on those bills now in Congress in- 
tended to set aside portions of Cape Cod, 
Padre Island, the Indiana Dunes, and the 
Oregon Dunes, stipulating (1) that these 
should be created as shoreline areas as dis- 
tinguished from national parks; (2) that 
steps will immediately be taken to eliminate 
hostile uses in any of those areas as quickly 
as possible; and the Board hopes that the 
Secretary will view with favor and lend his 
support to the principle of establishing, in 
the other relatively few remaining suitable 
areas, shoreline areas as entities different in 

standards and administration from national 
parks, monuments, or historic sites. 

Approved; April 22, 1959. 

H. S. WAGNER, 
Secretary. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
I wish to emphasize that establishment 
of this park, a matter which I haye been 
urging on the attention of the Senate for 
a year and a half, is not for the benefit 
of Texans alone. It is a project of im- 
measurable inspirational value to mil- 
Hons of Americans, including generations 
yet unborn. The park sought here is a 
monument to our country’s greatness 
which will link its magnificent yester- 
days with its fabulous tomorrows. 


But it is an opportunity that will not 
last much longer. We must move this 
session. Enabling legislation on the 
State level has been introduced by the 
Honorable State Representative Roger 
Daily of Houston, and others. It al- 
ready has been favorably reported out of 
committee in the Texas House.of Rep- 
resentatives. On this project, particu- 
larly, State and Federal legislators are 
working in harmony for the people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record the summary section of the 
Field Investigation Report on Padre 
Island, February 1959, made by the U.S. 
Department of the Interior National 
Park Service, region 3, 
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There being no. objection, the sum- 
mary section was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Padre Island, stretching for 117 miles 
along the Texas Gulf coast from Corpus 
Christi on the north almost to Mexico on 
the south, is the longest island or barrier 
beach along the shores of the United States. 
It affords the longest stretch of unde- 
veloped seashore remaining in America and 
has been recognized for more than 20 years 
as one of the Nation’s outstanding potential 
seashore recreation arens. So outstanding 
are the features of Padre Island that it has 
been recognized to be of national signifi- 
cance and worthy of preservation for public 
use and enjoyment. 

The Island is a typical example of a barrier 
beach, unusual because of Its great size 
which enhances its primitive character. 
The wide, clean beach, composed of fine 
sand and broken shell, extends in an un- 
broken sweep from horizon to horizon. The 
slope of the shore is uniformly gentle, pro- 
viding ideal conditions for swimming, surf 
fishing, and other beach recreation. 

A distinctive feature of Padre Island are 
the windswept, irreglar dunes. Lacking ex- 
tensive vegetation, much of the sand is 
shaped and reshaped by the wind. When 
Stable, the dunes bordering the beach are 
often imposing, up to 40 feet high. Eise- 
where, unstable duncs are smaller, often in 
the shape of small rippling mounds, or else 
nonexistent, resulting in flats stretching from 
sea to sound, The general atmosphere of 
the island is one of undisturbed isolation 
and seemingly endless expanses of flat, 
sparsely vegetated beachland. 

Somewhat broader at the north than in 
the south, the island varies in width from 
a few hundred yards to about 2 miles. 
Laguna Madre, the bay separating the island 
from the mainland, achieves a maximum 
width of 10 miles, although large portions 
are little more than mud flats, and the water 
seldom reaches a depth of more than 6 feet. 

The vegetation of Padre Island is quite 
uniform in appearance and consists of & 
relatively small number of species. Typical 
dune vegetation consist of seacats, beach 
croton, and beach morning glory. Other 
plants commonly ecountered are sea- 
purslane, beach evening primrose, ragweed, 
seaside spurge, partridge-pes, and a variety. 
of other shrubs and grasses. 

Between the coastal dunes and the lagoon 
are many large areas well covered with 
grasses and low shrubs. The only trees 
appear to be a very few scrubby oaks near 
the north end of the island. Extensive graz- 
ing over a long period has destroyed much 
vegetation, resulting in widespread areas of 
shifting sand. Large salt marsh areas are 
found along the northern part of the island 
adjacent to the Laguna Madre. 

The coastal region of Texas is noted for 
its excellent waterfowl habitat and produc- 
tive fishing waters. The sheltered buys, 
marshlands, and islands along Padre Island 
are especially attractive to many forms of 
birdlife, providing both feeding and nest- 
ing grounds. Some of the more common 
resident birds include white and brown peli- 
cans, American and snowy egrets, little blue 
and great blue herons, gulls, and at least four 
species of terns. South Bird Island, in the 
Laguna Madre, is famed for its large nest- 
ing colony of white pelicans and other 
water and shore birds. 

The animal population of Padre Island 
itself is relatively small, both in numbers 
and species. There is ample evidence of the 
presence of many small rodents and there 
should also be rabbits, raccoons, coyotes, and 
badgers. Deer and peccary are among the 
larger animals reported. e 

Both surf and deep sea fishing are popu- 
lar sports, and commercial fishing operations 
are carried on from nearby ports. Chan- 
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nel bass and pompano are among the fishes 
Caught in the surf, while boats land bonito, 
Cobia, black grouper, snappers, snook, and 

m. Oysers and shrimp are taken by 
Commercial boat. The usual forms of shore 
marine Ufe and a wide variety of shells are 
Tound along the beach. 

The history of Padre Island is highlighted 
dy many colorful events.’ The island was 
the domain of the savage, cannibalistic 

wan Indians when the first Span- 
ish feet sailed along the beach in 1519. 
ugh the years its bleak expanses invited 
ttle permanent settlement until about 
1800, when the Spanish priest Padre Nicolas 
Ballit, for whom the island was named, ob- 
tained sovereign right to the island and car- 
Tied on grazing operations with longhorns 
and mustangs. Cattle and, for a time, sheep, 
have continued to be the main residents of 
the island. 

Occupying the same latitude as the south 
Florida coast, Padre Island enjoys an at- 
tractive climate for year-round outdoor 

tion, with cool gulf breezes in the 
Summer and warm sunshine in the winter. 
The average January temperature of 57° 

es that most winter days will be in the 
Sixties and seventies. The average July tem- 
perature is 88*. Freezing temperatures are 
Tare and citrus fruits and other semitropical 
Plants flourish on the Texas mainland in 
this region. On the island the prevailing 
Winds are southerly, and hurricanes may on 
1 strike during late summer or early 


Just a few years ago Padre Island was 
Almost inaccessible, totally undeveloped and 
unspolled. Today it is readily reached by 
Causeways at each end, where considerable 
development is underway- However, the 
Major part of the island is still unspoiled 

and might yet be preserved for public use and 
enjoyment if steps are taken without delay. 


Virginians Honor Fauquier County in Her 
Bicentennial Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
m an article in the Virginia Record 
Of March 1959 by Philip V, Brennan, Jr., 
entitled “Fauquier—A Virginia County 
Ages Gracefully.” 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
Were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Fauquier—A VIRGINIA County AGES 
GRACEFULLY 
(By Philip V. Brennan, Jr.) 

A February 22, Washington's Birthday, took 
bit of added significance this year for the 
residents of Fauquier County, Va. -Two hun- 
years ago, on Februnry 22, 1759, the 
Colonial assembly enacted legislation which 
ee Fauquier County by excising it from 
nee body politic of Prince William County as 
Red 1, 1759. Thus, on May 1 of this year, 
N uquier will celebrate its 200th birthday. 

O “200-year-old" ever looked better. 
or ärrenton, county seat of Fauquier, was 
Gus mah known as Fauquier Courthouse. 
Wa January 5, 1810, it was incorporated as 
2 “trenton, It was named for the Revolu- 

onary War hero of Bunker Hill, General 
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Warren. It is a thriving and prosperous 
town, The county courthouse sits on a rise 
near the center of town. The courtroom is 
& marvelous example of Virginia colonial 
decor. Richly paneled, its walls are of pale 
and dignified green. Soft light filters in 
from its high windows and the room takes 
on a quiet and almost churchiike atmosphere. 
Arranged on the walls sre portraits of former 
circuit judges and State officials and, at the 
rear of the Judge's bench, an enormous and 
magnificent, painting of John Marshall pre- 
sides over the silence with stern and judicial 
assurance. A solitary visit to this empty 
room is à lesson in Virginia history, Its 
quiet elegance, rustic but dignified, speaks 
eloquently of the character of a State 
On April 30 of this year Fauquier will 
commence its observance of its 200th anni- 
versary by opening the doors of John Mar- 
shall's home, Oak Hill, to the public. The 
following day, after a giant parade, honor 
will be paid to one of Fauquier’s great native 
sons, Howarp Worth Sairn, Judge“ Smith, 
chairman of the powerful House Rules Com- 
mittee, is the South's most articulate and 
effective spokesman in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A rock of intelligent and dy- 
namic conservatism in a muddy sea of con- 
fused and meaningless liberalism, Howarp 
SmrTH is what Virginia excels in producing 
a gentleman of dignity, well-rounded knowl- 
edge, quiet good sense, and courage. 
Another native of Fauquier will be hon- 
ored that day when a statue of John Mar- 
shall, the Nation's greatest Chief Justice, 
will be unveiled. Many other memories will 
be honored silently, including those of the 
industrious people who lived quietly and 
simply through 200 years of Fauquier hls- 
people many of whose names are long 
forgotten but whose existence was vital to 
that of the county’s. ' 
Fauquier’s present is little different from 
its past. It continues to provide its share 
of greatness to the Nation—its Howard 
Smiths. Its future seems to hang suspended 
above it, from the northeast, in Washington. 
The exodus from that city has engulfed the 
suburbs immediately beyond its borders, and 
suburbia creeps ever southward. Fauquier 
will someday, in the not too distant future, 
have to cope with the problems of subur- 


,banization. 


“This encounter should be interesting to ob- 
serve, a true collision of the old and the new. 
Fauquicr’s 200 years of experience, however, 
weighs heavily in its favor, and the trans- 
formation of this old Virginia county into 
a suburb of Washington will undoubtedly 
take place on Fauquter’s terms. Properly 
planned for, it will bring to Fauquler its 
greatest prosperity and it might very well 
turn fox hunting into a new suburban rage. 
One thing, however, is certain—Fauqulter will 
do whatever it must do as it has done every- 
thing else in the past—gracefully. 


American Press Reaction to Fidel Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
because our relations with Cuba are so 
vital to hemisphere safety and solidarity, 
all of us are concerned over the recent 
visit to the United States of the Cuban 
Prime Minister, Dr. Fidel Castro. 

Dr. Castro addressed the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, and one of 
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the observers of his presentation was 
Robert C. Notson, managing editor of 
the Oregonian, of Portland. Mr. Notson 
is one of the first Pacific coast editors 
in many years to be elected a director of 
the society. 

In the Oregonian of April 24, 1959, Mr. 
Notson has analyzed the reaction of his 
fellow editors to Mr. Castro’s views and 
statements, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article by Mr. Notson from 
the Oregonian be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CASrnO Mape a Hrr Wirn U.S, EDITORS 

(By Robert C. Notson) 

Fidel Castro has done an outstanding job 
of selling himself to the American peopie 
on his current visit to the United States. 
This: was a general opinion voiced among 
members of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, who heard him speak Friday 
in Washington, D.C., and who watched him 
perform elsewhere over the weekend. Ap- 
pearance of the Cuban Premier had been at- 
tacked by some of the editors, Others had 
expressed misgivings over the invitation, 
which had bypassed the State Department. 
Despite all controversy, there was great curi- 
osity as to Castro, as a person, and what 
he would do and say. A throng greeted 
him in the Presidential Ballroom of the Stat- 
ler Hotel. 

When he entered with his whiskered en- 
tourage, applause was sparse. A few editors 
striiggled to their feet, a gesture common in 
case of a distinguished guest. Then a few 
more got up, followed by more. Most of the 
crowd stood, but it was a ragged demon- 
stration. 

At the end of 2½ hours of very earnest 
speaking by way of questions and answers, 
the crowd rose spontaneously and gave Cas- 
tro a real hand, Editors who had been 
cool to him admitted that they were con- 
vinced of his essential sincerity and good 
intent. 

Castro labored to get over his ideas in 
English, and did a pretty fair job of it, 
with only occasional aid from his interpreter, 
as he searched for the right expressions. 
It was difficult to cast this soft-spoken, but 
intense, young man in the role either of a 
vengeful conqueror or potential dictator, 

The editors applauded roundly his state- 
ment that he was not a Communist and that 
Communists, if any, played no significant 
role in his Government. They also gave ap- 
proval when he made it clear that he 
would favor the United States in any clash 
with Iron Curtain countries. He said that 
his “neutrality statement” had been widely 
misunderstood. He meant, he said, only 
that Cuba had no present ability to assist 
in any military enterprise. 

He made it clear that he would honor all 
international commitments, including those 
for U.S, bases in Cuba, Without American 
bases, Castro said, Cuba would have no de- 
fense against external aggression. 

The Premier strongly Justified his execu- 
tions of war criminals. He protested the 
statement that has recurred in the Ameri- 
can press that he was executing followers 
of Batista. Executing mere followers would 
be a crime in itself, he said. While proceed- 
ings had been summary in some cases, in 
every one of them there was a well-docu- 
mented dossier of proof, supported by testi- 
mony, he maintained. 

Castro charged that 20,000 persons had 
been tortured and put to death under Ba- 
tista, and that the public treasury had been 
stripped of $200 million. 
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He made two telling points with the edi- 
tors: 

The revolutionary army had been singular 
for its discipline, and there had been no sub- 
stantial instance of mistreating prisoners or 
abusing civilians. 

This was the only revolution in history 
where there had been an orderly take over 
of power without rioting, looting, and lynch- 
ings. 

The reason, he said, was that he had prom- 
ised the people expeditious justice for war 
criminals and, lacking this, the people would 


have taken matters into their own hands. 


Military courts handled the cases, because all 
other courts had been corrupted by Batista. 

He promised reconstituted courts in a few 
weeks and free elections in 2 to 3 years. An 
election now would simply result in over- 
whelming victory for his 26th of July move- 
ment, as there is no opposition worthy of the 
name, Castro observed. 

He told of 20 percent unemployment and 
eerious economic dislocations and declared 
that the first job of his administration would 
be to get business and farms functioning. 
Castro noted that he had been prodded by 
the press of this country as to when he would 
restore all freedoms. He said most of them 
had been restored, and all would be, but 
the right to eat comes first. 

Despite demonstrations, picketing,” and 
challenges, as the large delegation disported 
itself around Washington, no untoward in- 
cident was reported. The bearded retinue 
behaved in exemplary fashion. Castro 
brought many of his intimates who had been 
long with him in the mountains, He said 
he couldn't pick and choose. 


Desirability of Increasing Consumption of 
Dairy Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 28,1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that one of the major problems con- 
fronting the farm industry is the task of 
establishing a consumption-production 
balance of farm commodities, 

Particularly is this true of the dairy 
industry. Today dairy production sup- 
plies 30 percent of the Nation’s diet of 
animal proteins and produces 15 per- 
cent of the total retail food sales. Dol- 
lar for dollar, these products are the 
best buy in the family food basket. 

In addition, dairying produces about 
19 percent of the gross national income 
from agriculture. Consequently, im- 
proving the health of the dairy indus- 
try would result in an accompanying 
improvement in the overall farm econ- 
omy. 

A major challenge confronting the in- 
dustry, therefore, is that of increasing 
the consumption of dairy products, As 
accomplished, this will not only con- 
tribute to better economic health for 
the industry, but also will provide 
greater health and well-being for the 
American people. 

-Among the ways and means by which 
consumption can be increased, is that 
of greater sales and promotion efforts, 
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The April issue of Pure Milk News con- 
tains an article entitled “Occasional 
Milk Drinkers Offer Best Promotion Tar- 
get for Increasing Sales.” The article 
offers a summary of methods for increas- 
ing milk consumption and thus improv- 
ing the cutlook for the dairy industry. 

In view of the fact that there are 
a number of bills pending before Con- 
gress relating not only to the dairy 
industry but to the farm economy, I sug- 
gest that this article offers one construc- 
tive way in which the Government, 
through its Promotional Services De- 
partment in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the State departments of agricul- 
ture, and the dairy industry, itself, can 
tackle this problem of achieving greater 
consumption. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD.: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OCCASIONAL MILE Drinkers OFFER BEST PRO- 
MOTION TARGET FOR INCREASING SALES 

The Alfred Politz Research, Inc., has an- 
nounced its findings in the eighth of a series 
of studies conducted for the American Dairy 
Association to determine public attitudes to- 
ward dairy products. 

Following is a quick summary of the find- 
ings: 

1. The best way to expand the market for 
fuid milk ts to increase the frequency of 
consumption of occasional milk drinkers. 

2. The occasional milk drinker is most 
likely to consume milk at meals, or in the 
evening and at bedtime. 

3. A smaller portion of adults consume 
5 on Sunday than any other day of the 
week. 

4. Milk is more acceptable as a mealtime 
beverage awa’ from home than as a between- 
meal beverage. $ 

6. Refreshment and thirst quenching are 
closely associated with between-meal beyer- 
ages, whereas nourishment is closely asso- 
ciated with beverages consumed with meals. 


6. Energy is an important factor in con-. 


sumers’ attitudes toward beverages both be- 
tween and with meals. 

7. A beverage that provides energy is 
thought to have nutritional value, probably 
is sweet, more likely to be hot than cold and 
may be fattening or refreshing. 

8. Proteins and sugars are thought to pro- 
vide the best type of energy. 

9. Sugars are thought to provide quick 
energy while proteins provide longer-lasting 
energy, energy without being fattening and 
energy that helps bulld the body. 

10, People are more concerned about 
getting enough protein than any other 
nutrient. 

11. Consumers feel that milk is a top sup- 
plier of protein along with meat and fowl. 

12. Consumers think of chocolate milk and 
chocolate drinks as children’s beverages. 
Buttermilk, skim milk and 2 percent milk 
are all considered adult beverages. 

13. Housewives do not look with disfavor on 
the idea of stocking more than one variety of 
milk. Chocolate milk is more frequently 
mentioned as another varicty to be stocked 
by families with children while buttermilk 
is more frequently mentioned by housewives 
with no children. 8 \ 

14. Almost two-thirds of all housewives 
have to make special trips to the store and 
almost half go to a different store from where 
they usually shop. 

15. More housewives have to make a special 
trip to the store for milk than any other 
product. However, once they are in the store 
they also buy numerous additional products 
on their shopping list, 
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New British Air Route Threatens U.S. 
Taxpayer and U.S. Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OP WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. LAIRD, Mr. Speaker, prior to the 
Easter recess, the gentleman from New 
York IMr. Drrountan] brought to the 
attention of the House a current pro- 
ceeding of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
involving the application of British 
Overseas Airways Corp. for a foreign air 
carrier permit to begin service on a route 
extending from Hong Kong to Tokyo, 
Honolulu, San Francisco, and New York. 

The gentleman’s remarks interested 
me greatly, because the circumstances 
which he described appear to indicate 
that this is another instance in which 
this Government has conceded valuable 
air rights to another nation which will 
have an adverse economic effect on the 
U.S,-flag air carriers. 4 

The extent of this economic dama 
to U.S. carriers is apparent from a rẹ- 
port made last week to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board by Examiner Ferdinand 
Moran. This report recommended that 
the CAB deny BOAC’s application to 
serve Tokyo on its transpacific route in 
the public interest, because, among other 
things, BOAC would divert $13 million a 
year in revenue from the two U.S. trans- 
pacific carriers, Pan American and 
Northwest, 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I haye been 
familiar with the costs involyed in sub- 
sidizing the development of international 
air routes, and I am gravely concerned 
with the growing competition of foreign- 
flag carriers, and the potential effect of 
this competition on the future economic 
well-being of U.S. air transport enter- 
prises. 

It has been gratifying to observe that, 
in recent years, most of the domestic 
trunkline and international air carrier 
operations have reached a stage in which 
they can operate profitably without fur- 
ther Government assistance in the form 
of direct subsidy payments. 

In the Pacific area, this status was 
achieved only after substantial assist- 
ance from the Government. During the 
years 1946 through 1955, the transpa- 
cific operations of U.S. Airlines required 
more than $87 million in Federal sub- 
sidy. Of this, Northwest received about 
$24 million and Pan American about $63 
million, Additional subsidy, in amounts 
yet to be determined, is being claimed by 
Pan American for the years 1956 through 
1958, but Northwest has been subsidy- 
free since 1954 and Pan American will 
be in the future. 

None of the U.S, international carriers 
will be able to maintain a subsidy-free 
status, however, if this Government con- 
tinues its past policies giving away valu- 
able air rights without regard to the ef- 
fect on the U.S. carriers, and without 
obtaining rights of equal value in return. 
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It is imperative that every effort be 
Made to give the U.S. carriers the pro- 
tection required to maintain their sub- 
Sidy-free status. No further air rights 
Should be relinquished to foreign flag 
carriers unless compensating U.S. rights 
are obtained. 

In the case under discussion, if BOAC 
is handed this route between the two 
largest cities in the world—Tokyo and 
New York—the initial diversion is esti- 
Mated, as I have mentioned, at $13 mil- 
lion. But that is not the end. 

If this precedent is established, other 
foreign flag carriers authorized to op- 
erate between Tokyo and the west coast 

have a powerful argument that they, 
too, should be given co-terminal status 
at New York, with further losses in rev- 
enue resulting for the U.S. transpacific 
and transcontinetal carriers. 

The ultimate effects of this diversion, 
Particularly during a period when the 
Carriers are undergoing a costly transi- 
tion to the jet age, could well be so serious 

t the sound economic status which 
the U.S. carriers have achieved, at great 
expense to the taxpayers, will be sacri- 
ficed and further subsidies may be re- 


It does not seem reasonable or logical 
t this Government should be in the 
Position of diverting revenue to the for- 
flag carriers by the award of routes 
to which they have no legal entitlement 
Under existing international agreements, 
Particularly when the American tax- 
Pad may be called upon to pick up the 
Mr, Speaker, I believe the gentleman 
from New York has made a sound sug- 
gestion in proposing an immediate in- 
Vestigation of this case, and I urge that 
the Transportation Subcommittee of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
ree undertake such an investigation 
once, 


New British Air Route Threatens U.S. 
Taxpayer and U.S. Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
8rateful to the gentleman for his com- 
ments regarding the economic impact 
Buck the award of this new route to 

OAC would have upon the competing 

Hag carriers. 
i As I have pointed out previously, the 
thy ard of a Tokyo-New York route to 
a United Kingdom was never contem- 
T ted in the Bermuda agreement. 
mee has been added to that agreement 
9 negotiations, and no equivalent 
hts were obtained for the U.S. carriers 
return. 
485 addition, however, the traffic on the 
Spi would be largely “fifth freedom,” 
ish country, traffic to which a Brit- 
air. carrier has no claim. The ex- 
a in the case refers to the fact that 
estimated 99 percent of the passen- 
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gers diverted from the U.S. carriers by 
BOAC would not be British subjects, or 
passengers traveling between points in 
British territory. The vast majority 
would be American citizens. 

This fact makes the diversion to which 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has re- 
ferred of even greater significance, since 
the passengers diverted would be largely 
passengers who properly should be car- 
ried by airlines of the United States or 
Japan. 

This increasing diversion of American 
traffic to foreign-flag airlines is of grow- 
ing concern, not only to the U.S. airline 
industry but the U.S. airline employees. 

Pan American Airways pilots have 
pointed out, in a document circulated 
recently to many Members of the Con- 
gress, the extent to which foreign car- 
riers are increasing their position in the 
international air transport market. 

They point out that in 1948, 74 per- 
cent of the air traffic across the North 
Atlantic was handled by American car- 


riers. In 1957, TWA and Pan American 


carried less than 43 percent of the total— 
this despite the fact that approximately 
70 percent of the passengers were U.S. 
citizens, 

The award of a Tokyo-New York route 
to BOAC will hasten the day when the 
same situation will prevail in the Pacific, 
to the great detriment of the U.S. air 
transport industry and its employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for his support of my suggestion that a 
committee of the Congress undertake an 
investigation of this problem, and I hope 
that this will be done. 


National Coal Policy Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, following 
is the text of a speech by Howard E. 
Simpson, president, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., at the national fuels policy 
dinner, sponsored by the National Coal 
Policy Conference, in the presidential 
ballroom of the Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Monday evening, April 27, 1959: 

The opportunity for a ratlroadman to 
participate in this program and to put in a 
word for a national fuels policy is deeply 
appreciated. As you will readily understand, 
the industry I represent has an enormous 
stake in the outcome. 

First of all, it should be pointed out that 
failure to evolve a well-reasoned, all-inclu- 
sive national fuels policy will seriously affect 
the ability of your railroads to serve all 
segments of the economy. The Nation's 
railroads have avaliable for coal traffic a fleet 
of over 500,000 hopper cars and an invest- 
ment of over $3 billion in equipment and 
facilities used primarily for the movement 
of coal. Beyond this, practically every por- 
tion of the rest of the overall plant is used 
in part for coal handling. 

As an example, the Baltimore & Ohio 
owns 48,000 hopper cars, and has invested 
more than $300 million in cars, locomotives 
and fixed plant used almost exclusively for 
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coal traffic, which contributes 30 percent of 
our freight revenues. On some roads the 
relative importance of revenues from coal is 
even greater—as much as 70 percent. 

It is clear that a progressive drying up of 
coal’s share of the fuel market will seriously 
affect railroad plant. Cars, locomotives and 
tracks supported primarily by coal traffic 
don't stand idle indefinitely until they are 
suddenly needed again. Lost also would be 
a substantial portion of more than 800,000 
skilled railroaders now at your service. 
Business concerns like rallroads are forced 
to scrap excess facilities. No self-supporting 
enterprise can afford to maintain standby 
service. 

The fuels issue is not a simple fact of open 
competition for a market. If it were, we 
wouldn't be here tonight. The issue, as I 
see it, is this: Is the present policy assuring 
this country a steady supply of fuels and 
transportation service susceptible of rapid 
growth and expansion and able to serve with- 
out interruption In a time of national emer- 
gency? 

Certainly, the coal industry adequately 
passes these tests. It is a stable domestic 


“enterprise, and is capable of immense ex- 


pansion in time of need, provided it does not 
have to contend with further shrinking of 
its market. The rallroads pass the same 
tests with a wide margin. Like coal, they 
are a reallable domestic industry. Further- 
more, railroad charges are regulated by pub- 
lic authority, Granted fair and equitable 
Government policies for transportation, the 
railroads can absorb striking increases in 
traffic volume. 

Continued shrinking in the market for 
solid fuels will seriously affect the ability 
of the railroads to move coal, and it will also 
force a contraction of the overall plant, 
thereby making the rail industry less able 
to serve the entire traffic needs of the coun- 
try. For the prime characteristic of the 
American railroads is that they are volume 
carriers, Without volume they cannot ex- 
ist—certainly not under private ownership 
and operation. Moreover, in terms of im- 
portance to the Nation, the railroads are the 
only true common carriers. They are the 
only form of transportation that can, and 
will, haul anything, ‘at any time, in any 
quantity, between any points on a continent- 
wide system. 

The railroads have built-in flexibility en- 
abling them to expand the use of their 
roadway, or fixed plant, capacity almost in- 
Gefinately and with a minimum drain on 
the country’s resources in time of need. In 
World War I, the ratiroads were sufficiently 
fiexible to increase and expand their factli- 
ties and operations, with the result that they 
handled 91 percent of the military freight 
and 97 percent of military passengers. This 
is one of the reasons why, in military logis- 
tics, the railroad is regarded as basic. ` 

The issue before us, then, is whether this 
country is to have a steady, dependable— 
and expandable—supply of fuel, whatever 
the future may bring, and, secondly, whether 
we are to have a strong, reliable system of 
railroad transportation for all of our traffic. 

The business interests of the coal industry, 
or of the railroads, or of the consumers of 
coal are really not the issue here. The real 
issue is our Nation's economic strength and 
security. 

I emphasize that the railronds—the Na- 
tion's strong arm of security—face the fu- 
ture with confidence. An important reason 
for that confidence is our conviction that 
leaders in Government will promptly con- 
sider and adopt a fuéls policy that will be 
sound and farsighted, and, in addition, pro- 
tect its citizens in peacetime, as well as in 
times of national emergency. 

We urge you as Americans dedicated to 
the Nation's interests and survival to sup- 
port the objectives of the national confer- 
ence, 
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The Place of Coal in the Present and 


in the Future Economy of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the text of a speech by Philip 
Sporn, president of the American Elec- 
tric Power Co., at the national] fuels pol- 
icy dinner, sponsored by the National 
Coal Policy Conference, in the Presiden- 
tial ballroom of the Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Monday evening, April 27, 1959: 

It is a signal honor and privilege to have 
this opportunity to speak to this distin- 
guished audience on the role of coal in our 
economy. This subject, I strongly feel, is of 
vital importance not only to the coal indus- 
try and to the railroad utility industries, 
but also to the very well-being, strength, 
and even survival of the United States. 

The coal industry has had a great his- 
tory. It has provided the very foundations 
of the industrial expansion and development 
in all of the Western World, starting with 
the industrial revolution some 200 years ago. 


Although oil and natural gas have now 
been under development for about 100 years 
in this country, their growth to a position 
of primacy in the energy picture of this 
country has been relatively slow and gradual. 
Natural gas, particularly, made no significant 
impression on the energy supply of the coun- 
try until the last decade and a half. 

In 1920 coal, both bituminous and anthra- 
cite, supplied over 78 percent of the energy 
consumed in this country, and as recently 
as 1947, when the production of bituminous 
coal reached its historic all-time peak of 630 
miilion tons, it still provided about 50 per- 
cent of this country’s energy supply. But 
since that date there has been a rapid change 
in coal’s position, and coal production has 
now declined to the point where, in 1958, it 
supplied less than 25 percent of the coun- 
try's energy, while oil and gas supplied over 
70 percent. Coal production has fallen from 
the record levels of 1947 by over 200 million 
tons, or about one-third, 

This, of course, has confronted both the 
management and labor segments of the coal 
industry with many very difficult adjust- 
ments. Some people have been prepared to 
write off the coal industry as a major factor 
in our economy, but this certainly ts not 
true of those who are knowledgeable or who 
have given sericus thought to our energy 
problems, It definitely is not true of the 
coal industry itself, which In the postwar 
period has made substantial strides in tech- 
nology that have rapidly increased efficien- 
cles and productivity. 

And yet the coal industry is In difmficulties. 
These difficulties have resulted from several 
important developments. In rallroad trans- 
portation, the rapid change to the diesel 
locomotive since 1947 has resulted in almost 
complete loss to the coal Industry of a market 
that at Its peak was close to 150 million tons 
per year. The extensions of gas pipelines 
throughout the country in that same period 
hive materially decreased coal’s position in 
the home-heating market. The competition 
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of imported oll, particularly residual oil, in 
the eastern seaboard has made significant 
inroads on coal's markets both in utility and 
in industrial fields. The combined effect 
of these last two attritions has been a loss 
close to that of the railroad market. 

Thus, there now remain only two major 
growing markets for coal—the metallurgical 
and the electric power—and of these two, 
the more rapidly growing by far is the electric 
power market. Since 1947 the increased 
tonnage consumed by the utility industry 
has absorbed about 70 percent of the lost 
rallroad tonnage. 

The electric power industry has demon- 
strated remarkable vitality and growth that 
has resulted in a doubling every 10 years 
throughout its history of a little over three- 
quarters of a century. Arid there is every 
reason to believe this will continue for the 
next several decades. In 1920 the electric 
utility industry accounted for a little over 
10 percent of the total energy consumption 
of the United States and of this, about 55 
percent, or 43 million tons, was coal. By 
1957 the utility industry utilized about 20 
percent of the total energy consumed in the 
United States, The use of coal by the utili- 
tles increased fourfold to over 160 million 
tons and continued to account for about 55 
percent of the utility industry's total energy 
use. This has happened despite all the 
dramatic improvements in the efficiency of 
electric power generation which have re- 
duced requirements for electric generation 
from over 3.5 pounds of coal equivalent to 
about 0.9 pound per kllowatt-hour. 

For some time now I have been studying 
the question of the likely energy require- 
ments of this country for the period around 
the middle of the decade of 1970-80, and 
more recently I have tried to carry these 
studies to the year 2000. While I realize the 
difficulties and dangers of such long-term 
projections and recognize the danger of sub- 
stantial margins of error in such long-term 
projections, the directions and order of mag- 
nitude indicated by these studies are, I be- 
lieve, sound. These projections indicate 
that by 1975 energy consumption by the elec- 
tric utility industry will account for about 


/ 25 percent of the total energy requirements 


of the United States, and this will increase 
to 40 percent by the year 2000. At the same 
time, total energy requirements of the United 
States will increase 214 times. 

There are those who mistakenly believe 
that the future increases in total energy 
utilization, and even more rapid increases 
in electric energy use will be met by nuclear 
power. I have studied this question very 
carefully and have come to the conclusion 
that on the whole this is a mistaken over- 
simplification, Specifically, it falls to recog- 
nize coal's important position in the period 
of the next 20 years, and even as far ahead 
as the year 2000. 

In my judgment nuclear power will, by 
the year 1975, provide no more than the 
equivalent of 50 million tons of coal for 
electric power generation. Further, this will 
constitute virtually the entire nuclear con- 
tribution to our energy supply. Coal, on the 
other hand, will have to supply 475 million 
tons for electric generation alone and as 
much as another 425 million tons for metal- 
lurgical and other uses, This represents 
well over a doubling of present coal pro- 
duction and 50 percent more coal than the 
peak production achieved by the coal in- 
dustry in 1947. 

In the period 1975-2000 nuclear power is 
likely to bocome more widespread. But even 
granting it the benefit of extreme optimism 
about the peacetime atom, and ass 
that nuclear power accounts for 75 percent 
of all the additions to electric generating 
capacity between 1975 and 2000, and allow- 
ing for a tripling in electric generation in 
that period from 2 trillion to 6 trillion kilò- 
watt-hours, atomic energy will still provide, 
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in the year 2000, the equivalent of only 855 
million tons of coal. But the use of coal 
for electric generation will continue to 
grow—although more modestly than in the 
period between now and 1975—to 600 mil- 
lion tons, with an additional 600 million 
tons required for all other purposes. Thus. 
while nuclear power may provide as much aß 
21 percent of this country’s total estimated 
energy requirements in the year 2000, coal 
will continue to proyide about 30 percent. 

I have said nothing about the role of oll 
and gas and hydroelectric generation in the 
growth of electric utility generation in thes¢ 
periods because, relative to the total genera- 
tion and total energy required for this gen- 
eration, they will play only minor roles. But 
they will still have an important place in the 
total energy picture. 

This optimistic picture of the potential 
growth and pyosperity of the coal industry 
has led some people to look upon the 
industry's present problems with some com- 
placency. They forget that if the coal, in- 
dustry is to be the strong, vital, efficient 
supplier of one-third of this country’s grow- 
ing energy requirements 40 years from now. 
it must first solve its present problems of 
growing up and living so as to survive what 
currently is a near crisis in its economic 
condition. If coal is to successfully play 
its indispensable role in the future—a role 
without which the welfare and even the de- 
tense of this country cannot be assured— 
then coal must have markets, production, 
earnings, and employment for its skilled 
work force in the present—tright now. 

But this requires a reorientation of policy 
vis-a-vis coal and the coal industry. This 
requires that everyone—not just the people 
in the coal industry itself and even Gov- 
ernment, but major users—the utility in- 
dustry, for example, which has such a large 
stake in the continued availability of ade- 
quate and economical sources of raw energy 
to be utilized for conversion into electrical 
energy—and including literally everyone in- 
terested in the welfare and safety of the 
United States must be concerned with the 
present state of the coal industry's health 
and with finding the means necessary to a5- 
sure its vigorous survival. 


National Coal Policy Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr, GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, there fol- 
lows the text of a speech by George H. 
Love, chairman of the National Coal Pol- 
icy Conference, at a dinner arranged by 
the conference, April 27, 1959, in the 
presidential ballroom of the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of those groups who form the 
National Coal Policy Conference, I have tbe 
pleasure and honor to welcome you tonight. 
Your hosts have joined together in this con- 
ference to find*a solution in the national 
interest to their common problem: the re- 
vitalization of the essential coal industry- 
We are mine operators and owners, officers of 
the United Mine Workers, presidents of the 
some 30 railroads which transport coal in 
volume, coal consumers represented by the 
great utility companies, and we are presi- 
dents of the companies which produce the 
great machines and equipment now used 
in our coal mines. 
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As world trade has become more Impor- 
tant and we have learned more about the 
Other nations, we have all been impressed 
Most strikingly by the concern of each na- 
tion for its energy sources. Everyone every- 
Where knows that the increasing use of en- 
ergy is a key to progress as an economic 
Society, is a way to leadership as a nation, 
and in the end is the one way to win the 
World race with communism. We haye all 
heard of the Russian 5-year plans and their 
Programs to double steel and aluminum pro- 
duction but at the bottom of it all is the 
N to use increasing amounts of energy. 

Ot only does it take great quantities of 
Sy to produce steel and aluminum but 
the amount of energy used is the best 

eter of a nation’s standard of living. 

1 That being true, every country with which 
am familiar feels it is almost the prime 
Purpese of government to have a national 
Policy toward energy and toward the sources 

Such energy. A typical example of this 
National interest in energy sources occurred 
e Western Germany last year. A company 
or which I work was building a large dock 

Dotterdam, with Dutch associates, to 
handie iron ore for the German steel indus- 
or along the Rhine. We had in mind 
Tubing the size of the dock to handle coal 
Or these same German customers, coal that 
poula come from this country and could 

delivered to the industrial Rhine area for 
Several dollars cheaper than their own coal. 
addition, we were prepared to store the 
‘ton for the German steel companies on our 
ks, as this heavily industrialized Rhine 
Pisa bas very little storage place around the 
Sen ts. However, the Germans said in es- 
der “Everything is fine, gentlemen. We 
= the savings you suggest and we like 
© quality of your coal, but our own coal 
Sets are one of our greatest national as- 
and And we must keep them in existence 
a not lose a single worker from them, be- 

Use these mines are our only domestic 
ae of energy. ‘Yes, we will take your 
tin ore, but our own coal mines must con- 

Ue to work.” ‘This story is typical, and 
neont also point out in passing that our 

8 the north, Canada, has had a 

y of that country’s energy sources 
bY a royal commission. bid * 
Teels fundamentally, is the reason for this 
tlan Dg tonight. We believe that this Na- 

n must establish a national fuels policy 
do it at the earliest date. We are for- 
te enough to have in varying’ amounts 
the major sources of such energy. 
£refore, we need a national policy more 
any other Nation because we must 


balance the use of these fuels with their 
Varying 
Breatest 


lems, Let me mention three prob- 
Com, the proper solution of which can only 
on from an unbiased government 
du have heard, even in the Halls of Con- 
Breas, that the present mandatory controls 
Portation of residual oll promulgated 
tog President on March 10 might serve 
pit hent to our citizens in New England 
lous 2 the coast. This is purely ridicu- 
two den home heating oll and residual oll are 


the former 
Atta for at least twice as much as the 


do with heating homes, because 

dúst eee product is used in large in- 
and utility plants under boilers 

estic coal or natural gas can also 


ae me explain yery quickly why residual 
to hee an unfair competitor from time 
indu © and can alone wreck the entire coal 

Stry and the eastern railroads, which 
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need the coal traffic so badly. Any great 
natural resource such as oil must at times 
be in oversupply. -Plans for production of 
oll are made five and ten years in advance, 
and exploration and deyelopment some- 
times bring in great new fields unexpectedly. 
Every 4 or 5 years the world seems to be 
faced with a tremendous oversupply of oil. 
This never happened in greater volume than 
in 1958, 

The only place in the entire world where 
this oil surplus could suddenly be absorbed 
in volume is along the eastern seaboard 
where so many of our large industrial 
plants and utilities are equipped with dual 
burning equipment, so that by turning a 
valve a plant may switch from coal to oil. 

That is all right, if coal were not the fun- 
damental and cheapest fuel for these sea- 
board plants (at least 80 percent of the 
time) and if the coal and railroad indus- 
tries could survive as standby industries 
during this short period of oll surplus. And 
finally, it would be all right if this foreign 
oil could be ayallable during the next world 
emergency.. But in every past crisis it has 
rapidly disappeared. 

Let me give you two or three sentences 
about natural gas and, in doing so, point 
out that it is a perfect household fuel when 
it is available on an economic basis. It is 
a clean and convenient fuel and has other 
higher uses where toal or oll does not fill 
the bill. Because it does have these un- 
usual properties and because its reserves are 
limited, certainly then it should not be 
dumped under large industrial boilers at 
prices frequently as low as one-third the 
price the householder pays and actually sold 
at less than cost to knock coal out of that 
particular market merely to give a pipe- 
line company or two a 100% load factor. 
Obviously our natural gas reserves must be 
thought of as having a life of two or three 
decades as opposed to 1,000 years for coal, 
or there would not be such great present 
efforts being made to import increased 
amounts from Mexico and Canada. 

Finally, let me mention atomic energy. Of 
course, this country must be first in knowl- 
edge, and ability, to use this great new 
source of energy and that is the situation 
today—we are first. The coal industry 
wants us to stay that way, but we do not 
believe that any rational, national fuel policy 
would permit us to rush to produce energy 
from the atom costing 60 mills in coal terri- 
tory where coal can produce the same energy 
for 4 mills. Do we put our own essential coal 
miners and railroad workers on the streets 
in order to have our taxpayers subsidize 
power costing 10 to 15 times as much? Let 
us continue to be first in knowledge, but 
then let this new source of energy find its 
proper place among the other fuels on the 
basis of economics rather than politics. 

In conclusion, let me say that this country 
has had many inquiries into its’ energy 
sources, In the late thirties a group headed 
by Harold Ickes issued recommendations 
seeking a sound national policy concerned 
with conservation and prudent utilization of 
our basic energy resources. In 1951 Senator 
© Manoney, as chairman of a study group, 
raised many questions still unanswered. 
There was the Paley Committee Report on 
natural resources in 1952. As late as Febru- 
ary 1055. a Cabinet Advisory Committee on 
Energy Supplies, appointed by the President 
raised the question: What steps may be taken 
to Improve the economic position of the coal 
industry, now seriously depressed, without 
penalizing competing industries as a means 
of enhancing the ability of that coal industry 
to contribute to the national defense? In- 
cidentally, this Committee recommended 
limitations on foreign residual oil and prohi- 
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bitions against the sale of natural gas at less 
than cost. 

We, the National Coal Policy Conference, 
now ask for an unbiased Joint Congressional 
Committee to study this whole problem and 
thus provide a forum where representatives 
from the gas, oil, atomic, and coal industries 
may be heard and then find the proper policy 
for the balancd use of these fuels from a 
broad public point of view. Having found 
that proper policy, let us then implement it 
by law, if necessary, so that the recommenda- 
tions may be carried out this time. 


Colorado Communists Convicted Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Santa Monica Outlook of Santa 
Monica, Calif.: 

COLORADO COMMUNISTS CONVICTED AGAIN 


A jury in a Denver Federal court has just 
convicted the same Communist leaders that 
a previous jury convicted, but who had been 
granted a new trial by the U.S, Supreme 
Court. That could have happened in Cali- 
fornia if the U.S. attorney had sought a new 
trial, but he felt a conyiction was not ob- 
tainable under the rules of law the High 
Court prescribed for Smith Act trials. So he 
let them go, and we read recently that those 
same -Communist leaders are busy le 
their fiock into more subversive activity and 
recruiting new members of the subversive 


party. 

Maybe the U.S. attorney was right in drop- 
ping the case, but in view of what has just 
happened in Denver, maybe not. There 
could have been stronger evidence of inciting 
to action In the talk of the defendants in the 
Denver case, but to most aware observers 
there was plenty here, and the feeling was 
general that the Commies were properly con- 
victed and should haye been sent to prison 
to serve their 5-year terms. 

There are two heartening things about the 
Denver case. One was the courage of the 
Federal prosecutor in bringing a new case. 
He was up against heavy odds of a High 
Court’s frowning on the use of the Smith 
Act—the same act it had favored in the 
original case up from Judge Medina’s New 
York Federal court. The other is the action 
of the jury in convicting. Juries are good 
cross sections of American opinion, and 
though they heed the judge’s instructions on 
the law to apply, they invarlably temper 
their findings in controversial cases with the 
general thought and modes of the com- 
munity. 

Though the Denver defendants will doubt- 
less appeal from this adverse verdict, there 
is always the chance that this time they 
will fall and that the High Court will sustain 
the conviction. It might do it, and mean- 
while, other communities can be heartened 
by the conviction to the point of prosecuting- 
their own Commie leaders. And with juries 
indicating that their sentiment is still to 
imprison the people who urge violent over- 
throw of our system, even Congress may wake 
up to the need of repassing the Smith Act 
in form that is bound to be acceptable to 
the judges. 
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Nomination of Brooks Hays Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr, EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the nomi- 
nation by the President of our former 
colleague, Brooks Hays, of Arkansas, as 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, has been 
greeted with commendation in the press 
of my State. As examples of the press’ 
reaction to this appointment, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Nashville Banner and the 
Washington Report from the Nashville 
Tennessean for Sunday; April 26, 1959. 
The editorial and article follow: 

{From the Nashville Banner, Apr. 24, 1959 
HAYS APPOINTMENT ACCEPTABLE 

President Eisenhower's cholce of Brooks 
Hays, of Arkansas, to succeed Frank B: Welch 
on the Tennessee Valley Authority Board 
hardly will encounter formidable opposition. 

It did evoke surprise—for the former Con- 
gressman’s name had not been among those 
on which speculation turned for this as- 
signment. It does incur some regional re- 
gret, for the reasonable preference was for 
an appointment from within the valley area; 
someone both acquainted and identified 
with the interests served by this vast op- 
eration. 

The President patently has avoided play- 
ing partisan politics, for he had named a 
Democrat to join two Republicans on the 
Board, and his choice accents the factor of 
public respect and personal integrity. Those 
are elementary in any treatment of office 
us a public trust. 

With Chairman Herbert Vogel, and Arnold 
Jones, Mr. Hayes will round out a capable 
directorate—and apart from the valley's 
natural wish for a more direct representa- 
tion at the agency’s supervisory helm, it 
will welcome the appointment. Its genuine 


interest forbids perpetuation of the political, 


gambit which fabricates a conspiracy on TVA 
every time some incumbent or aspirant runs 
for public office. 

TVA is in good hands, and the Hays ap- 
pointment will not detract from that. 
[From the Nashyille Tennessean, Apr. 26, 

1959] 


WASHINGTON Rerort—Brooxs Hays’ PRES- 
Tick HicH—TVA APPOINTEE May BE THE 
ANSWER TO AGENCY’s Most Pressinc NEEDS 

(By Lols Laycook) 

Wasittncton.—Evangelist Billy Graham 
once described Brooks Hays as a rare combi- 
nation of a man possessing the humor of 
Mark Twain, the common sense of Benjamin 
Franklin, and the integrity of Lincoln. 

The former Arkansas Congressman, nomi- 
nated for appointment to the TVA Board of 
Directors by President Eisenhower last week, 
probably has more congressional friends and 
admirers in both political parties than any 
figure in public life. Despite his defeat for 
reelection last fall, his prestige in Washing- 
ton remains at a high level. 

Even Southern Members of Congress who 
were pressured into a pubiic display of hos- 
tility toward Hay's views on civil rights pri- 
vately expressed admiration for his courage 
and integrity. There is no evidence that 
any Southern Senator will oppose Hay's 
nomination on the Senate floor. In fact, a 
number of Southerners, including Senators 


r 
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Jonn Sparkman (Democrat, Alabama), and 
J. WI. Lau FuLDRIGHT (Democrat, Arkansas), 
have issued laudatory statements on the 
nomination. 

Hays may turn out to be the answer to 
one of TVA’s most pressing needs—a public 
relations who can restore con- 
gressional and public confidence In the 
Agency's objectives. 

Because of his many close friendships on 
Capitol Hill, Hays could be of invaluable 
service in helping TVA overcome repeated 
private power victories in the legisiative 
field. He may be of assistance in the forth- 
coming battle over the TVA self-financing 
bill, provided he is confirmed by the Senate 
in time. 

FERVENT SPOKESMAN 

In addition to better Maison with Con- 
gress, TVA has long needed a fervent spokes- 
man on the Board willing to go before the 
American people and give an eloquent pres- 
entation of the TVA story. Not since the 
days of David Lillenthal and Gordon Clapp 
has the agency had a dedicated spokesman 
ready to give TVA a real hard-sell campaign. 

Hays has been in constant demand as a 
speaker throughout the country for many 
years. His humorous Ozark stories made 
him the best-known, best-liked raconteur 
in Congress with the lone exception of the 
late Alben Barkley. 

Hay's humor has even reached the serious 
balis of the United Nations, As a US. 
delegate to the U.N., he once answered a 
Russian demand that Outer Mongolia be ad- 
mitted to the U.N. by offering a counter 
proposal that Texas also be admitted to the 
U.N. under the new name of “Quter Ar- 
kansas.” 

The proposal broke up a tense U.N. meet- 
ing with belly laughs. 

KIND-FACED MAN 


Hays is a 60-year-old thin, kind-faced 
man with eyeglasses and a receding hairline. 
Never outwardly ruffled, he keeps a busy 
schedule with little fuss. A deeply religious 
intellectual, he became the first layman 
ever elected president of the 8 million-mem- 
ber Southern Baptist convention, His 2- 
year presidential term expires Mny 22. 

As a moderate on civil rights, Hays tried 
desperately but unsuccessfully to play the 
role of peacemaker in the Little Rock school 
integration crisis. He arranged the Newport, 
R. I., meeting between President Eisenhower 
and Governor Orval Faubus in an attempt 
to prevent a direct clash between State and 
Federal authority in Arkansas. The effort 
failed. 

Faubus later instigated the write-in cam- 
paign that resulted in Hay's defeat by Dale 
Alford in the November congressional elec- 
tion, 

SOUTHERN CATALYST 


In 1949, Hays stepped into what was vir- 
tually a vacuum to become a Southern 
catalyst in trying to find a formula for solv- 
ing racial problems. 

He introduced a bill—later to become 
known as “the Arkansas plan”—which 
sought to compromise three highly contro- 
versial issues, the poli tax, the proposed 
northern-supported antilynch bill, and the 
so-called fair employment practices com- 
mission. 

The bill attracted widespread. editorial 
support in newspapers throughout the 
country, including several in the South. 
However, the Truman administration in- 
sisted on its stronger proposals and the 
Hays’ proposal died. 

FIRM BELIEVER 


For the most part, Hays supported New 
Deal and Fair Deal proposals during the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations. A 
member of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, he was a firm believer in a bipartisan 
foreign policy. 
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Hays was a supporter of TVA throughout 
his service in Congress with the lone exceP- 
tion of the Dixon-Tates contract. He fa 
the contract, he said, because the construc 
tion of a powerplant in West Memphis, Ark. 
would have helped the critical unemploy- 
ment situation in Arkansas. He also argued 
the contract was good for TVA. 

There was no record vote on the Dixon- 
Yates contract when it was before the Hous? 
in 1954. However, Hays openly suppor 
the measure and voted for it on a teller (non 
record) vote, 

RECORD IS FAVORABLE DA 
on public power issues generally, Hays 
record is for the most part favorable. Ac 
cording to a National Rural Electric A880“ 
ciation tally of votes on major power issues 
during his service in Congress from 1943 
through 1958, Hays voted propublic power on 
35 out of 41 opportunities. 

Three of the thirty-five dealt with TVA 
legislation. In 1949, he voted for funds 10r 
the New Johnsonville steam plant on tw? 
separate rolicalls. The vote on this issue 
was crucial because it represented TVA's 
venture into steam plant construction 
stirred up the all-out opposition of the pri- 
vate power lobby, 

In 1957, Hays cast his Vote against a Rê- 
publican amendment to kill all funds in the 
TVA appropriation bill earmarked for power 
facilities. The amendment was defeated. 

The tally shows Hays supported all appro- 
priations for the REA as well as for the 
Southwestern Power Administration. How- 
ever, he is listed with unfavorable votes on 
two issues affecting the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration and the Southeastern Pow 
Administration. 

He also voted to turn over to the private 
power companies the development of Niagara 
Falls power projects in 1953. 


Fire Prevention Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON, EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1959. 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday night, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce presented awards for its an- 
nual interchamber fire safety con 
For the 14th time, the city of Hartford, 
capital of Connecticut and princi 
community in my district, received first 
award in its population class. Moreover, 
in 1940, 1943, and 1953, Hartford 
achieved the distinction of being chosen 
as the grant award winner and is noW 
in permanent possession of the trophy: 
These awards recognize the outstanding 
effort made by the community and the 
distinguished record of the Hartford Fire 
Department, headed by Chief Henry G. 
Thomas. Chief Thomas is retiring this 
week and I think this latest chamber of 
commerce award is fittingly timed to call 
attention to the splendid record he has 
achieved. In addition, I should like to 
mention the work done by Fire M 
George Kennedy in organizing the activ- 
ity that is the basis for the award. 

Hartford has had some destructive 
and tragic fires in its history. In 
of them, the Hartford Fire Department 
has battled with remarkable speed, order 
and effectiveness to control this tragic 
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force, Many Hartford firemen have 
tion ted exemplary bravery in ac- 
and and all have shown the courage 
sx resourcefulness that has inspired 
chntude in adults and admiration in 
thas rn. But the department realizes 
It t firefighting is only part of its job. 
vig to the fire prevention effort with 
here steps because it knows that 
— is the most rewarding part of the 
blem—the public education that can 
Stem losses. 
montoi property damage and countless 
tree have been saved by the progressive 
8 of fire safety that Hartford 
has Carried out. Three times Hartford 
of th singled out for the grand award 
e U.S. Chamber, retiring the trophy. 
has ng the highlights of this program 
ha oe the naming of junior fire mar- 
hab grammar school students trained in 
its of fire safety. 
the e Hartford Fire Department and 
for city of Hartford deserve acclamation 
their efforts. I am proud to salute 
Hartford as the Fire Prevention City. 


The A-L-S-O of School Lunch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


IN OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, in 
Aoyember of 1958, I spoke before the 
tion School Food Service Associa- 
del at its national convention in Phila- 
school Pa., in connection with the 
and l-lunch program, ‘The speeches 
lu the discussions regarding the school- 
— Program were very informative, 
deg; L observed the intense interest of the 
Who ted public servants and directors 
Bram de gulding the school-lunch pro- 
Uni in the schools throughout the 
8 States. i 

D © of the speeches which I heard 
Pleased me immensely and demonstated 
Jaha t and vision. The speech of Dr. 
of th N. Perryman, executive secretary 
socian American School Food Service As- 
tram on, was a forerunner of the pro- 
bold to utilize our food surpluses as a 
Policy ent in our U.S. foreign 
Provid Our school lunches are programs 
health. food for thought and food for 
livered The following is the speech de- 

ae Mr. Perryman which I am cer- 
readers: Prove of immense interest to the 


Yı 
kivine Kiom, 1 week from today is Thanks- 
on t er and this means we are not only 
are on the of the Thanksgiving season, we 
the Chris eve of the whole holiday season, 
as a Period as well. And very soon, 
Sticks 15 Of that glad and glorious occasion 


This 


Town of Bethich 

Ow still we see ‘Thee — 

ve Thy deep and dreamiess sleep, 

iy e silent stars go by. 

~ Thy dark street shining, 

The nn everlasting light. 
Opes and fears of all the years 
met in Thee tonight.” 


H 
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You know, Bethlehem 1s not just a name. 
It is also a word from the Hebrew language 
meaning “house of food,” and is one more 
of the legion of examples in the literature 
and the ‘history and religion of mankind of 
his dependency upon food. And so, in this 
carol, “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” what, 
in a sense, we are saying is that in the 
house of food there is an everlasting light 
that shines, In the house of food are met 
“the hopes and fears of all the years,” and 
certainly, with the devoted and dedicated 
people who work in the world of school 
lunch, this is true. 

Well, now, you might possibly be thinking 
at this point, “Aren't we getting carried 
away just a little bit here? Is it school 
lunch we are talking about after all, isn't 
it? And we have lights shining and devoted 
and dedicated people, etc. Isn't it just a 
feeding program? Aren't we just giving food 
to hungry little monsters at noon?” Un- 
fortunately, I am afraid this is a rather 
widely held belief and is held eyen among 
some school administrators. 

A young mother said to me in my travels 
this autumn, “I don’t get away from home 
during the schoo] year because I have to fix 
lunch every day for my young daughter.” 
I said, “No school lunch program?" “Oh, 
yes, but we live too close to school to be able 
to use it. All families within a considerable 
radius of the school are not permitted to 
have their children participate in the school 
lunch program.” She said, “Our superin- 
tendent doesn't believe in overtaxing the su- 
pervisory facilities of the faculty and he has 
consequently made this rule.” This seems 
to me, if you will pardon the expression, 
like a plumbing’ approach to school lunch, 
that it is nothing more nor less than a phy- 
sical facility to meet an urgent, pressing, 
physical need. If the child can possibly 
wait long enough to get any place else to 
fulfill that need. he Is expected to do s0— 
a terribly, pathetically, tragically inadequate. 
definition and description of the school 
lunch program. 

So, this afternoon I want to talk to you 
about the “also” of school lunch. We know 
school lunch is intended to serve food. We 
take that as our point of departure and go 
on from there to examine the “also” of 
school lunch, I intend to use this word as 
a word and also to use it for its initials 
because, you know, initials can be very handy 
pegs on which to hang ideas. I think per- 
haps our featured speaker of the afternoon 
might enjoy a chuckle with us if we remin- 
isce for amoment about the early days of 
the Roosevelt administration. You will re- 
call that at that time the Government was 
undertaking many additional activities and 
creating additional agencies to administer 
these activities, and for purposes of brevity 
and convenience most of these agencies had 
their own separate initials. I remember a 
political wag of the day commented that the 
New Deal administration was setting up an 
alphabetical government which the Supreme 
Court was throwing out the window three 
letters ata time, (To Mrs. Roosevelt.) That 
may bring back some memories. 

Nevertheless, initials are useful, a useful 
means of remembering ideas, and I had 
planned to use them this afternoon to help 
me remember what I want to say and I hope 
you will use them, too, for the same pur- 
pose. In other words, the initials A-L-8-O, 
I hope you will not throw out the window 
but rather take with you out the door. 

The A-L-S-O of school lunch. What are 
you in addition to those who prepare food? 
Architects of the anatomy; leaders of learn- 
ing; sources of survival; and as you try to 
communicate with your own communities 
as to the real meaning of the program in 
which you function, you are hopefully also 
-operators of opinion. Architects of anatomy, 
leaders of learning, sources of survival, and 
operators of opinion—the also“ of school 
lunch, 
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Let's look at each of these briefly. 
of all, architects of the anatomy. ‘And oa 
& fantastically wonderful mechanism the 
human body actually is. Two billion muscle 
fibers in each of us, In the brain, 14 million 
distinct cells. In the lungs—have you 
thought, perhaps, they were just like a couple 
of collapsible paper bags? Hardly. Seven 
hundred and fifty million air sacs. In each 
kidney, 1,200,000 little tubes. And the 
heart—the heart is the most amazing part of 
the whole mechanism. Each and every day 
it pumps 500 gallons of blood, 17 million 
gallons in a lifetime, and beats 2,500 million 
times to get the job done. The average 
family eats 244 tons of food a year to pro- 
vide the fuel for this amazing mechanism. 
We think the family car nowadays ís quite 
a gadget, and it is. But the chances are 
good that you will see several of them on 
the ash heap while you are still going strong. 
It is an amazing mechanism this package in 
which we walk around, but it takes a lot of 
fuel and it takes fuel of the right kind, the 
right proportion, the right mixture, the 
right amount. And as you look at the young- 
sters around you and watch them grow up 
and see them as they are, you may realize 
that you have the opportunity of actually 
being architects of the anatomy, of actually 
helping them physically to be what they 
should be. 

But even at best, if you are just a cracker- 
jack at this school lunch business, you have 
provided only 5 meals out of the 21 in a week 
for less than 10 months in a year and for very 
few years in a lifespan. So it is not enough 
for you to be an architect of the anatomy, 
Now you must also be a leader of learning 
so that as these youngsters go on from your 
care they will be educated to the point of 
making intelligent choices. Oh, this is so 
tremendously important, General Hershey, 
in testifying to a congressional committee, 
stated that 150,000 men were rejected, were 
classified as 4-F, during World War IT be- 
cause of difficulties traceable directly or in- 
directly to nutritional deficiencies; 150,000 
men physically unable to serve the needs of 
their country because no one had taught 
them how to eat. It is no accident and it is 
no meaningless phrase that the National 
School Lunch Act starts with the words, “In 
the interest of national defense.“ 
What more vital, what more important infor- 
mation can our youth acquire in school than 
this knowledge that will give them health, 
that will give them vigor, that will give them 
physical ability for the rest of their days. 
And yet I wonder how many schools repre- 
sented in this great ballroom have a nutri- 
tion course in their curriculum; and I would 
be willing to wager a sizable amount of money 
there is not one school represented here that 
has any required nutrition information, 

Not only is this knowledge tremendously 
vital to the living of life itself, not only is it 
just a part of every minute that we live and 
breathe, but, more than that, if the young- 
sters don't learn it from you, they are very 
likely not going to learn it at all. What a 
tremendously significant and frightening 
teaching opportunity you have in your hands. 
And so, architects of anatomy today; leaders 
of learning for tomorrow. 

Third, sources of survival, and I think 
again there is a today and a tomorrow in 
this activity. The today, of course, is prep- 
aration and planning for the disaster that 
may happen today. You have the know- 
how; you have the kitchens; you have the 
dining rooms; you have the equipment; you 
are very likely to have some food. You 
have, in short, the ability to help meet the 
needs of an emergency. But I think I 
would mention this to you, not exclusively 
from the humanitarian standpoint this 
afternoon. A school superintendent whose 
community had been badly hit by a disaster 
discussed his experiences with me some 
months ago, and let me tell you In approxi- 
mately his words what he sald. 
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He sald, “Someone called me up one night, 
got me out of bed and said, We are coming 
into your school at 5 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. Who will be there to open the 
door?“ And he said, They came in at 5 
o'clock the next morning, people who did 
not know the school, our equipment, how to 
handle it, sincere, well-meaning, hard-work- 
ing people. But we suffered a considerable 
amount of damage, And, finally, our own 
people had to come in in the long run.” 
And he said, “I am telling you if I ever get 
out of this mess, I am going to take a differ- 
ent approach.” He sald, “This was my own 
fault—nobody’s but mine. I said to my 
staff, ‘We want no part of this. We do not 
want to become involved in disaster opera- 
tions.” But,“ he said, “I now realize that if 
disaster strikes, schools are going to be used 
and we want them to be used by people who 
know our facilities, 

I believe this is tremendous important and 
I hope when you go home you will talk this 
over with your own administrators and even 
endeavor to work your staffs and your fa- 
cilities into the disaster planning of your 
own communities. 

Well, this is the today part of it. There's 
@ tomorrow of this long-ranging that I be- 
lieve people, such as yourselves, who have a 
deep knowledge and comprehension of food 
must consider. “Disaster planning for today, 
of course, is what to do in the event of a 
disaster. Disaster planning for tomorrow is 
how to avold one, how not to have one at all. 
And I think by understanding a little better 
the world in which we live and the tremen- 
dous role the food plays or can play and 
should play in this world, we can do much 
to prevent a disaster. History has played a 
peculiar trick on us which perhaps not too 
many people have stopped to think about. 
Three hundred years ago, before the indus- 
trial revolution, the world was far apart geo- 
graphically and close together economically 
and politically. It took a long time to go 
from anywhere to anywhere, and yet if one 
had made the journey from the England of 
Henry the Eighth to the Russia of Peter the 
Great he would have found that people were 
living much the same in both parts of the 
world. He would have found absolute 
monarchs; he would have found similarities 
in both government and economy. France, 
as we today know it, is the most ornery 
country In the world as far as being a de- 
mocracy is concerned. One of Louls XIV's 
court asked him once, “What Is the state?“ 
And he sneered and he sald, “L'etat? L’etat 
c'est mol.“ (“Thestate? The state is me.“) 
People lived under similar governments and 
under similar circumstances throughout 
much of the civilized world. 

Today the situation Is exactly reversed. 
No one lives far from anyone now. The size 
of the world shrank by 40 percent this fall 
with the introduction of commercial jet 
aviation. You know, while we are gathered 
in this room this afternoon, even if Mrs, 
Roosevelt and I do not become carried away 
from the meeting and precisely on time, one 
of the manned satellites in the hcavens will 
have circled the globe. That's as long as 
it takes. Everyone lives close to everyone 
else nowadays. But does everyone live in 
& manner similar to everyone else? We know 
that there are violent extremes in govern- 
ment between the democracies and the to- 
talltarlan states. And what about econo- 
mies? The per capita income in the United 
States 1s $1,870 per person per year. In 
Canada, our nearest rival, it is $1,310. In 
England and West Germany, about $870; in 
Israel, $470; in Egypt, $120; and in India 
and China, $60 a year, and one-third of the 
earth's population lives In that $60 area. 

Why the spread of communism? Not the 
ideology but the stomach. It's stomach 
communism; it's hunger. Why not fight 
with food? The empty promises of com- 
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munism are only appealing to people of des- 
peration. Now, please do not misunderstand 
me and think I am suggesting that we should 
do away with our military forces because 
certainly Ido not. If we were not well armed 
today, we would be overcome tomorrow, and 
I have not the slightest doubt of that. But 
what I am saying ls If we look ahead to the 
future, If we plan for the next 50 years, In 
a world as small as ours we can no longer 
rely upon political intrigue to save our lives. 
We must plan differently. = 

A jet fighter costs 89.9 million. That's 
about the amount of money spent on all 
the turkeys given to all the schools in 1957. 
One nuclear submarine costs $200 million. 
Two of these are the equal of all the food 
distributed last year to all outlets, domestic 
and foreign. I am proud that my country- 
men developed the nuclear submarine and 
I am tremendously thankful that we have 
it in our arrenal. But I do not believe that 
that weapon or that any weapon of death 
will preserve the peace of the world in a 
shrinking world. Why not concentrate upon 
weapons of life? Why not fight with food? 
Food is the key to the future of the world 
and its survival. 

Finally, operators of opinion. A friend of 
mine said the other day, and he is connected 
with the school lunch program from a busi- 
ness standpoint, “You will get a kick out 
of this. My oldest daughter is a senior in 
high school this year. She's decided she 
doesn't want to eat the school lunch.” And 
Tinquired as to the reason why. “Oh, well,” 
he said, “she thinks it isn't in yogue. None 
of the gang she runs around with are doing 
it. So she makes her mother pack a sand- 
wich for her.“ I think this is so typical of 
the thinking of many people: that it is 
something that can be so easily taken or 
left behind. I said to him, “What would you 
do if your daughter came home and said, 
‘Gee, I'm not going to study English and 
American history. None of my gang's doing 
it.” He said, “I'd turn hor over my knee and 
tell her to be with the gang in the evenings 
and get her education during the day.“ 

Why not the school lunch program? 
Probably for two reasons: 1. We may be 
falling to make that program the education 
it should be; and 2, we are not communicat- 
ing the real potential of this activity to 
others. I think we just have to make up our 
minds that we are not going to accept the 
plumbing approach to school lunch; we are 
not going to accept a definition of our work 
that does not go beyond the preparation of 
food. And as we concentrate on these goals 
in our own thinking and in our own work- 
ing, we must also emphasize them in our 
communications with others. 

Well, perhaps at this point you may be 
inclined to say, “Well, now, all of this sounds 
fine, but it really does mean a lot of work 
and you know, after all, the job doesn’t pay 
too awfully well and I don't know whether 
I am really being successful if I am in this 
work. It doesn't carry too much prestige 
with it,” and what have you. 

You know it is only the also“ of school 
lunch that turns your Job into a profession. 
It is only the “also” of school lunch that 
really gives your work a purpose, a tremen- 
dously dcep and meaningful significance, 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow wrote these 
words: 


“Life Is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal. 
Dust thou art, to dust returneth 
Was not spoken of the soul.“ 


It is only with the “also” of school lunch 
that your work has a soul. 

I want to tell you a little story. It is 
appropriate for the autumn, I think, because 
& duck was flying along, heading south and 
getting rather tired. Looking for a place 
to rest, he saw this very attractive, little 
pond and another duck floating on the water. 
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So he flew in for a landing and just swam 
up for a little chet. And he happened to 
look up into the cattails and realized that 
he was looking right down both barrels of a 
double-barreled shotgun. So the first duck 
said to the second duck, Duck,“ and he 
ducked, He, heard these two great explo- 
sions over his head and he came back on 
the surface of the water and looked for his 
companion, but he didn't sce him. Then 
he noticed some splinters floating on the 
top of the water and he said, Oh, wooden 
duck, huh.” 

Of course, the moral of the story is to 
always look up. I think that's very true in 
our work as well. If you don't look up, then 
your work becomes just so many splinters 
floating on the surface, The temperature 
the rinse water, the monthly report that hes 
to be gotten out, the piece of equipment 
that needs repair, It's always splinters. But 
if you look up to the “also” of school lunch. 
if you realize that you are also architects 
of the anatomy, leaders of learning, sources 
of survival, and operators of opinion, then 
your job will take new meaning and new 
form and will not be just a bunch of dis- 
connected and superficial splinters. 

I would like to leave you with what.I be- 
lieve is a workable formula for success. HOW 
does one achieve success? It's very easy: 
Just fall in love with something big enough 
to fill your heart. The “also” of school lunch 
is big enough. 


Poland’s Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, May 3, 1959 marks the 168th 
anniversary of the adoption of Poland's 
Constitution. 

This anniversary provides a unique 
opportunity for the Congress to evaluate 
the situation of the people of Poland 
who suffer under Communist domination 
as part of the totalitarian bloc. 

I include here a short resume of the 
facts pertaining to the present situation 
in Poland, which were assembled for me 
by the Polish American Congress: 

Facts PERTAINING TO THE PRESENT SITUATION 
In POLAND 

The political and moral oppression and the 
economic misrule and exploitation by the 
regime, clearly subservient to Moscow, re- 
sulted in the Poznan revolt of June 1956- 
It forced the Communists to make contes- 
sions and to liberalize the regime hended bY 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, the new first secretary 
of the party. Moscow, fearing repercussions 
in the other captive nations, protested vio- 
lently but in the showdown in Warsaw in 
October 1956 Khrushchev, who had person- 
ally flown in to stem the tide, had to give 
way lest an attempt at brutal oppression 
lead to disastrous results. 

Among the gains won by the Polish people 
were the regime's new policy toward sd 
church, which again permitted religious 
teaching in schools and other concess 
which led to the liquidation of the collective 
farms so detested by the peasants; the relax- 
ation of censorship which permitted greater 
freedom of the press—though criticism 
tempered by the common knowledge that 
Soviet Russia would not permit the installa- 
tion of a non-Communist regime; and the 
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Congress Should Override the Veto of the 
REA Bill 
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I cannot understand why anyone 
would think it is sound policy to ask the 
Rural Electrification Administration to 
examine a loan application from one of 
our rural electric cooperatives, make a 
careful appraisal of that loan based on 
the criteria laid down by Congress, and 
then have the whole evaluation reversed 
by an arbitrary decision made by Secre- 
tary Benson or some future Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Why do we bother to establish an REA 
administrator and furnish him with a 
competent technical staff to examine 
loan applications if we are then going to 
permit a politically appointed Cabinet 
officer to use some kind of a political test 
or his own personal whims to decide 
whether or not a loan should be approved 
or disapproved? 

Mr. Speaker, I am getting weary of 
government by veto. Itseems that every 
time we are successful in passing legis- 
lation through the Congress to help farm 
people, Mr. Benson speaks to the Pres- 
ident and all our hard work is lost with 
one stroke of the veto pen. , 

In 1956, after great effort and long 
hours of hearings and debate, the Con- 
gress passed a 90 percent of parity bill 
for agriculture to help give our farmers a 
fair return on their labor and invest- 
ments. That much-needed bill was 
quickly vetoed by the President at Mr. 
Benson's insistence. 

Last year, Congress passed legislation 
simply to hold the line against further 
price drops. Even this modest legisla- 
tion was killed with a Presidential veto 
after it drew the opposition of Secretary 
Benson, 

Now once again, after Congress has 
passed a measure necessary for the pro- 
tection of our rural electric associations, 
the President has used the veto weapon. 

I urge my colleagues in the Congress 
to reverse this ill-advised veto. It is in 
the best interest of rural America and 
sound administration that we do so. 


Nehru Must Choose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from Time and Tide, London, England, 
of April 4, 1958, and a press release of 
April 16, 1959: 

From Time and Tide, London, England, 

Apr. 4, 1959 
Nxnnu Must CHOOSE 

Mr. Nehru, Prime Minister of a great na- 
tion which aspires to the leadership of the 
uncommitted countries of Asia, seeks, as he 
told the Indian Parliament on Monday, 
friendship with both Tibet and China. He 
regards the destruction of Tibetan monas- 
teries by Chinese Communist artillery and 
bombs as most unfortunate, but asserts that 
it would be impolite to discuss Tibetan af- 
fairs in the House of the People. 
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Mr. Nehru is known to be a sensitive man. 
Yet the Western Powers, and particularly 
those which still have imperial commitments, 
may be forgiven if they feel that his sense of 
politeness extends in an eastern direction 
only. No considerations of etiquette haye 
inhibited the Prime Minister from criticiz- 
ing in the freest terms and on every suitable 
public occasion any activities of which he 
disapproves, undertaken by Great Britain, 
France, Portugal, or other Western Powers 
in their dealings with the overseas terri- 
tories for which they are still responsible, 
When the Soviet Union, 3 years ago, chose 
to crush a spontaneous rising by the peopie 
of a nation technically sovereign and inde- 
pendent, Mr. Nehru could scarcely summon 
& word of disapproval to his Ups. As with 
Hungary, so how with Tibet. Mr. Nehru's 
E appears to operate in one direc- 

on, 

The Indian press and informed opinion in 
the subcontinent have already noticed the 
blinkers which the Prime Minister has 
clamped upon Indian policy. The acid com- 
ments of Indian political leaders and of most 
of the influential newspapers of the country 
and the angry protests of the crowds which 
demonstrate in New Dehli and elsewhere, in 
favor of hands off Tibet, indicate clearly that 
the Prime Minister and the Congress Party 
which he leads lag far behind enlightened 
opinion. 

The Government of India now faces one of 
the great decisions of its brief history. For 
the past 12 years Mr. Nehru and his col- 
leagues have had things easy, To ensure a 
steady flow of sympathy and of material 
assistance from the United States, from 
whom, in the experience of the Republic of 
India, all blessings flow, it has sufficed to 
conjure up the bogeyman of imperialism 
against any European power which hap- 
pened to present a suitable target at any 
given moment. Now the aggressor is not 
anally of the United States, but on the con- 
trary, her avowed enemy. The heart of of- 
ficial Washington can be wrung by the suf- 
fering of Mau Mau Kikuyu, of Cypriots, of 
Algerians, of Goanese when these are elo- 
quently expounded from New Delhi and 
when the “oppressors” are America’s own 
allies, It is hardly likely that Washington 
will be equally sympathetic to Mr. Nehru's 
complete indifference to the agony of the 
Tibetan people at the hands of Communist 
China, 

Mr. Nehru says, quite rightly, that no one 
should expect India to go to war with China 
over Tibet. Nobody expected Great Britain 
and her allies to go to war with Russia over 
Hungary. Yet public opinion in this country 
and throughout the free world was allowed 
to express its abhorrence of the methods 
used by the Soviet Union in crushing a small 
state of South-East Europe. The British 
Government lost no time in condemning 
the Russian rulers for a violation of human 
rights no more flagrant than that from 
which the Tibetan people are now suffering. 
Moreover, the Western Powers opened their 
frontiers to refugees from Communist op- 
pression, It remains to be seen whether 
India will dare to do likewise. 

Not very long ago, and at a cost in blood 
of which India too paid her share, the world 
learned that appeasement can never bring 
peace. If India now aspires, as she is well 
entitled to do, to the leadership of the 
Asiatic nations which seek to live in peace 
between the two great blocs she must learn 
the meaning of neutrality. 

In this matter India might learn a lesson 
from a nation far smaller than she and far 
more perilously situated. Sweden seeks no 
leadership in the world. She seeks neu- 
trality and she is ed to make great 
sacrifices to defend it, as the state of her 
arméd forces testifies. For the past 10 years 
Russian designs upon Finland have been 
checked by the knowledge that Sweden, with 
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a population of 7 million people, would not 
remain indifferent to the fate of her north- 
ern neighbors. It must not be said that 
India with her 350 million inhabitants Is 
less capable at least of speaking up on behalf 
of a small peaceful nation on her own north- 
ern frontier. 

For that matter neutral Austria, with Rus- 
sian shells falling across her frontier did not 
hesitate, in 1956, to give sanctuary to Hun- 
garian refugees or to express her detestation 
of thelr tormentors. , 

Mr. Nehru must choose. There can be 
honor in neutrality, but people who truckle 
to bullies cannot hope to lead their fellow- 
men. On the contrary it is all too likely 
that those who today ignore the cries of 
the oppressed will tomorrow themselves be 
the victims of the evil forces which they 
sought to ignore. 

Arnn. 16, 1959. 
His Excellency, JAWAHARLAU Nx, the Prime 
Minister of India, New Delhi. 

Dran Me, Prove Minister: In the world 
press on April 8, 1959, there appeared a notice 
that before the Dalal Lama reaches New 
Delhi you are going to meet with him and 
request that he leave the territory of Indla 
and return to his native land. Such a re- 
quest is said to be motivated hy the follow- 
ing considerations: 

1. The Chinese Communist Government 
has never accused the Dalai Lama but only 
his “reactionary entourage,” of fomenting 
revolt; 

2. The Panchen Lama has not been ap- 
pointed by the Chinese as the successor of 
the Dalai Lama but is only the guardian of 
his throne until its rightful possessor returns 
to Lhasa; 

3. The Peking Government recognizes the 
great influence of the Dalai Lama over the 
Tibetan people and therefore Peking wishes 
to arrive at an agreement and cooperation 
with the spiritual leader of Tibet. 

This information is not official but issues 
from “reliable sources.” However, we find 
it credible in the Nght of your past position 
vis-a-vis the Peking and Moscow Govern- 
ments and in the light of your recent state- 
ment to a Tibetan delegation: “Fortify your- 
self with wisdom and patience. Return to 
your homeland. Your cause will triumph.” 

Therefore, we American Kalmyks, who are 
adherents to Buddhism and who look to the 
Dalai Lams as our spiritual leader, are very 
much concerned. The Dalai Lama has just 
escaped safely from enemies of freedom. It 
is hard to believe that you would press him 
to return into their hands, 

Our concern is the greater because we 
Kalmyks have also experienced Communist 
Tule. As a national minority in Russia, we 
Were among the first victims of Bolshevik 
communism. We became such in virtue of 
our religious beliefs, in virtue of our regard 
not only for human life but also “for all six 
kinds of living beings," as our Buddhist faith 
teaches, 

We are well aware of the untruthfulness 
and merciless intent of the Red leaders. We 
heard many beautiful promises from them 
and saw them commit many more inhuman 
acts. Solemnly they promised us national 
autonomy, and they brought us slavery. 
They promised us full religious freedom but 
razed our Buddhist monasteries, over a hun- 
dred of them. NKVD tribunals passed 
judgment, sight unseen, on all our Buddhist 
monks, who numbered over 2,000, and sen- 
tenced them to serve terms in concentration 
camps. Matters came to such a point that 
the Soviet leaders exiled the entire Kalmyk 
people, detaining them in forced labor under 
insufferable conditions of life and work for 
13 years. ; 

The parallel between our experience and 
recent events in Tibet is all to plain, And 
0 your reported intention to advise the 
Dalai Lama to return home where the Com- 


munist Chinese are killing innocent Ti- 
betans has given us great alarm. Such ad- 
vice would be tantamount to suggesting that 
he put his head under the axe of an execu- 
tioner to make the job of executing easier 
For we frankly fear for his life. 

We therefore respectfully request you not 
to take such a fatal step, not to press our 
spiritual leadcr to turn back into the Red 
Chinese maw but rather to grant him the 
privilege of political asylum. By the custom 
of all civilized nations every person seeking 
to save himself from political oppression is 
given this privilege. The more should the 
spiritual leader of millions of Buddhists be 
granted it. 

We also hope that your protection of the 
Dalai Lama, once granted, will not be tanta- 
mount to giving him the status of political 
prisoner by restraining his freedom to speak 
out as the rightful spiritual and temporal 
ruler of Tibet. 

SOCIETY FoR THE PROMOTION oF 
KALMYK CULTURE, 

GEORGE ZAGADINOV, 
delphia, Pa. 

Rasat GrmPIrL-LING, INC. 

Noron Apranov, President. 

Tue KALMUCK BROTHERHOOD So- 
Clery IN AMERICA, 

SANDSHA STEPANOV, President. 

Tar Katmyx Soctery IN U.S.A, 
INC., ; 

ALEXEI IWANTSCHIKOV, President. 


President, Phila- 


A Program for Developing Our National 
Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr) McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
“Program for the National Forests” is a 
document that sets forth a realistic ap- 
proach for developing our national 
forests toward the end of future needs. 

This is a splendid effort, one that de- 
serves high praise from all who are in- 
terested in the preservation and de- 
velopment of this invaluable national 
resource. 

In conjunction with this program, I 
submit a statement to the Recorp, and 
I would like to commend Assistant Secre- 
tary Erwin L. Peterson, Forest Service 
Chief Richard E. McArdle, and all others 
in the Department of Agriculture who 
have played a part in drawing up this 
constructive and forward-looking pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Ag- 
riculture Committee, I have reviewed 
with interest and enthusiasm the report 
referred to the Congress just prior to 
the Easter recess. I refer to the docu- 
ment entitled, “Program for the Na- 
tional Forests.” 

I predict that this far-reaching con- 
servation plan for the full development 
of the Nation's national forest system 
will not only stimulate action in the 
Congress but also move the public, who 
owns these forests, to demand accele- 
Tated development and more intensive 
management. This prediction is based 
on the tremendous benefits that can be 
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expected by implementation of the pro- 


gram. 

- Forests cover 85 percent of the land 
area of the State of Maine. The care 
and wise use of the renewable resources 
from these forests is essential in an ex- 
panding economy. In fact, few people 
realize that New England has a higher 
percentage of its land surface cov 

by commercial forests than any other 
region in the United States. 

Wherever forests occur their resources 
of water, timber, recreation, forage an 
wildlife habitat affect the economy. 
one-third of all the people employed in 
Maine are engaged in activities involv- 
ing the harvesting and manufacture 
forest products. Many communities in 
America are completely dependent on 
the resources provided by adjacent forest 
areas whether in public or private own- 
ership. 

My interest, therefore, in the develop- 
ment, of the national forest system in 
America to its full potential is based on 
a “grassroots” perspective of the true 
economic and esthetic value of a well 
managed and wisely used forest resource. 

Population in the United States has 
increased 32 percent in the 13 years fol- 
lowing World War II. If estimates for 
the future hold, there will be some 332 
million people by the year 2000. This is 
just 40 years away, and is more than 
double the 1950 census, During this 
same period the gross national product 
is expected to increase over five times. 

My colleagues from the West who have 
most of the national forests, should be 
interested in the estimates for popula- 
tion growth in their section of our coun- 
try.: In the 11 Western States the popu- 
lation is expected to triple by the end 
of this century. 

Today an average American has 50 
percent more time for leisure than he 
had 40 years ago. In the next 40 years 
there may be one-third more time for 
play and recreation than now. 

Our expanding economy demands 
great amounts of nonrenewable re- 
sources not only from America but also 
from the free countries of the world. At 
the same time, the impact of our rapid 
population and economic growth is de- 
manding ever-increasing quantities of 
renewable resources; the resources cov- 
ered in this “Program for the National 


Forests.” , 


The national forests are truly national 
in character because they affect millions 
of our people whether they are cutting 
timber for a living or pitching a tent in 


the forest for a few days hunting, fish- - 


ing or recreation. The national forests, 
particularly those in the West, have only 
begun to feel the relentless pressures of 
our space-age economy. The forests 
are no longer generally inaccessible- 
Their stores of timber, wildlife, water, 


and recreational areas are no longer 


hard to reach. With more people and 
greater use we have the urgent need for 
the strong national-forest action pro- 


* 


covered in the document now . 


gram 
available to the Congress. 

The short-term proposals for action 
in the next 10 to 15 years and the long- 
range objectives for the year 2000 involve 
all facets of resource development and 
management on the national forests. TO 
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Mention them briefly, they are: More 
and better timber for the Nation, ade- 
Quate recreational facilities for added 
of people, increased water sup- 
Plies of finer quality, better hunting and 
„ improved range resources for 
better grazing, intensified forest protec- 
n from insects, fire and disease, an ex- 
Panded road system for timber sales, 
Protection and recreational use, acceler- 
ated research in many fields of forestry, 
boundary and ownership adjustments, 
and finally provision of the structures 
and equipment needed to keep this re- 
development program moving. 
I refer you to the complete report in 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Tuesday, 
24, 1959, for the multiple benefits 
this “Program for the National For- 
ests,” 1 do want to mention in closing 
nat the report states for timber alone, 
t is estimated that for every dollar of 
natlonal-forest stumpage sold the end 
Products will be worth $20 by the time 
reach the ultimate consumer. This 
Means that the annual sale of 11 billion 
board feet of sawtimber expected to be 
cached by the end of the short-term 
Period will have a total consumer value 
of $3.7 billion.” 
A program of this magnitude and 
th, mise for our national forests merits 
© Serious consideration of every Mem- 
of the Congress. 


Statement of the Attorney General of the 
State of Tennessee Before the Civil 
Rights Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary at Hearings 
on Proposed Civil Rights Bills, Thurs- 
day, April 23, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Reri Mr. Speaker, under 
e to extend my remarks in the 
RD, I include the statement of the 
Honorable George F. McCanless, the at- 
torney general of Tennessee, before the 
Rowe Judiciary Subcommittee on Civil 
the ts, in which he voiced opposition to 
1 Pending bills relating to the subject. 
bods mere each Member of this great 
tre will want to read this excellently 
Pared testimony. It follows: 
Staresext or GEORGE F. McCANLESs, 
TTORNEY GENERAL OF TENNESSEE 
ot the and distinguished members 
tor Committee, may I express my thanks 
about t portunity to make a statement 
8 bills designated as H.R. 3147 and 
148, to which I am opposed. His Ex- 
— paa ord Ellington, Governor of Ten- 
iga to the Se me to extend his greet- 
to members of the committee and 
severa] his regret that an engagement of 
Possible 8 standing has made it im- 
dolce his ot him to appear before you and 
My frst PPosition to these bills. 
and to reference is to title VI of H.R. 3147 
HR. 3148 which would confer upon 
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the Attorney General of the United States 
the authority to institute “for or in the 
name of the United States a civil action or 
other proceeding for preventive rellef, in- 
cluding an application for an injunction or 
other order, against any individual or in- 
dividuals who, under color of any statute, 
ordinance, regulation, custom or usage, of 
any State or territory or subdivision or in- 
strumentality thereof, deprives or theatens 
to deprive such person or group of persons 
of the right to the equal protection of the 
laws by reason of race, color, religion, or na- 
tlonal origin and against any individual or 
individuals acting in concert with them.” 
Clearly, the sults authorized by this provi- 
sion could be brought not only against State 
and local officers to deter official action but 
also against individual citizens whenever the 
Attorney General should decide that a per- 
son had been deprived or threatened with 
deprivation of some right under circum- 
stances within the provision just quoted. 

Under the principle of the reserved powers 
of the States there can be no doubt that 
the Congress would be without jurisdiction 
to enact legislation of the kind now under 
study if it were not for the provision of the 
first section of the 14th amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, which forbids the 
denial by any State to any person within 
its jurisdiction of the equal protection of 
the laws. The draftsmen of these bills have 
skillfully sought to bring them within the 
limited provisions of this “equal protection” 
clause, but the Supreme Court itself has 
consistently refused to extend the scope of 
this clause beyond that signified by the 
language used therein. We find in the 
opinion In the comparatively recent case of 
Shelley v. Kraemer (334 US. 1, 92 L. ed. 1161, 
at p. 12 of U.S. and p. 1180 of L. ed.) this 
statement; f 

“(The 14th amendment erects no shield 
against merely private conduct, however dis- 
erlminatory or wrongful.” It is thus clear 
that, to the extent that the bills in question 
undertake to ordain sanctions against private 
individuals in redress of discriminations or 
wrongs committed against other individuals. 
they find themselves without basis in the 
Constitution, 

As I have already said, the legal proceed- 
ings that the Attorney General would be 
authorized to institute could be against 
private citizens in their private capacities 
as well as against State and local officers: 
such a precedent could be grave in its con- 
sequences and this and other legislation pat- 
terned after it, and the litigation that might 
be prosecuted under its authority, could be 
used as a weapon of tyranny to impair seri- 
ously the rights and Liberties of all the peo- 
ple. I urge that power so pregnant with evil 
should never be conferred upon any official. 

I seriously object to the provision in H.R. 
3147 that the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare may prescribe and put into ef- 
fect a plan for the elimination of racial seg- 
regation in the public schools of a State, 
municipality, or school district. This would 
be an intolerable invasion of State sover- 
elgnty and should not be authorized, ,The 
provision that grants of Federal money may 
be made to localities which are in the proc- 
ees of eliminating racial segregation in their 
schools is evil in principle: it would provide 
for the purchase by the Federal Government 
for cash of the consent of the States and 
their political subdivisions to the Secretary's 
program, The suggestion is deplorable. 

It will not be inappropriate for me to re- 
mind the committee that for the past 5 years 
the people of the southern States have lived 
under a heavy burden of dread. They have 
seen the Supreme Court of the Nation put 
aside the precedents of more than a cen- 
tury; they have experienced an assault upon 
their social order of a kind and intensity 
not experienced in this country since the 
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shameful years of the reconstruction. The 
southern American is as law abiding, as patri- 
otic, as stanch, and as charitable ns the citi- 
zens of any other region. He and his fore- 
bears have lived in this land of ours for 2 
centuries and more and he is second to none 
in his appreciation and Jove of the tradi- 
tions that have made America great. He re- 
quires no tutelage in personal or civic mor- 
ality from his brother of the north or the 
west. What he needs and needs so badly now 
is n small measure of kindness, of sympathy, 
of patience; his dangers, his problems, his 
hopes require understanding; his virtues de- 
serve a degree of appreciation, 
This is not the time for coercive or puna- 
tive legislation; it is a time for forbearance 
and charity, 


Space Age Essays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the House an essay contest recently held 
in a community in my district. It was 
sponsored by the Smalley Brothers Aux- 
Mary, Veterans of Foreign Wars in the 
high school at Windsor Locks. The sub- 
ject was the space age. I think it is an 
indication of the interest and aware- 
ness, both on the part of the adults and 
of youngsters on the magnificent possi- 
bilities and the awesome responsibilities 
that science has opened for us. 

First prize was awarded Miss Martha 
Vecchione. Second -was given Miss 
Anita Favata. The presentation was 
made at the annual installation of ofi- 
cers by the post and auxiliary last week. 
Mr. Victor Sasali was essay committee 
chairman, 

I think it is remarkable that both 
winners, while conscious of the implica- 
tions of the space age, stressed also that 
there remains a great challenge on 
earth. In the words of Miss Anita 
Favata in her essay: 

I believe that space is important to our 
future, but equally important is our need to 
live in peace with one another on earth. 
We must also give money, time and effort 
to the cause of human relationships so that 
we can learn as much as possible about all 
peoples. We must understand and com- 
municate freely and without fear. And be- 
fore we go farther in the exploration of 
space we must organize an international 
space program under the direction of quali- 
fied delegates from all countries. These 
delegates should set up a body of laws per- 
taining to activities in space and satisfac- 


tory to all. ~% 
Only through cooperation can Americans 
meet the challenge of the space age. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the text of the first prize essay by Miss 
Martha Vecchione: 

“The heavens and the earth were finished, 
and all the furniture of them. And on the 
seventh day God ended his work which he 
had made, and he rested.” 

For thousands of years man has been 
studsing creation, the vastness of creation 
which God made in 7 days. He has studied 
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the sky, the earth, the very air we breathe, 
and he has been carried away by his imagi- 
nation. He has tried to comprehend infinity 
and to grasp a grain of truth on that won- 
drous beach of knowledge. He has tried to 
imagine, to reach out for the grotesque 
things of his imagination, and to create. 
He has tried to conquer disease, to invent, 
to reproduce of his own kind and of others, 
and to accustom himself to his surround- 
ings. Now he is trying with profound and 
complete ingenuity to conquer the heavens. 

Man, a self-righteous creature, is attempt- 
ing to conquer space, while he has yet to 
conquer himself. He wants to be superior 
to everything, to everyone, and anything 
that gets in his way must be destroyed, lest 
he be overcome. He must be first in every- 
thing he does, or he shrivels up and hides, 
and gradually beconres obscured. 

But now, after 2,000 years of creation, 
man's mind is starting to bloom. He is at- 
tempting to conquer space. He has launched 
his rockets; he must be the first one to reach 
the moon. Instead of working wtih his 
neighbors of all countries and uniting with 
others in a common interest, he feels he must 
be first, or he will be destroyed. 

The space age is not a challenge to America 
alone. It is a challenge to the world. Men 
can't be classified by the color of their skins 
or by their language. No race has the right 
to feel superior to any other. If men want 
to advance themselves, they must do it in- 
telligently and tolerantly. They must ex- 
tend their hands and share their thoughts. 
Above all, they must trust and respect each 
other. 

Yes, God did create the world in 7 days, 
and men wil] go on studying it for a thou- 
sand years, but some morning the sun may 
rise to light a world bursting with prosper- 
ity, creativeness, and peace. 


Afghanistan Is a Land That Has 
Everything 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously grated to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am including 
the third of a group of articles written 
by the Honorable Coleman A. Harwell, 
editor of the Nashville Tennessean, dur- 
ing a world tour. 

This article on Afghanistan is a most 
Interesting one. Mr, Harwell vividly de- 
scribes the trip there, the country, its 
people and some of the customs. You 
will want to see this country through the 
eyes of this American newspaperman 
and I commend the article to your read- 
ing. It follows: 

AFGHANISTAN Is A LAND THAT Has 
EVERYTHING 
(By Coleman A. Harwell) 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

KAUL, AFGHANISTAN. —The American 
woman spoke with real emotion when she 
sald: 

“What a pity you will only be in Afghan- 
istan a week.” 

We responded with a cliche to the effect 
that we were lucky to come for even a 
short visit, to which she replied: 
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“But if you stay here 2 years, as we have, 
you'd see why we love it so.” 

A number of other Americans had indi- 
cated they liked the place. But her en- 
thusiasm set me to thinking. 

There are two things that give a place its 
character. One is its geography—that is, 
its climate, scenery, and other attractions 
of nature, including food. The other thing 
is the people. 

ON BOTH COUNTS 


And during our week here we encountered 
the most perfect weather imaginable, cool 
nights and sunny days, breathtaking scen- 
ery and an abundance of fresh vegetables, 
fruit, and tasty bread. And, more impor- 
tantly, we met some of the most charming 
and gracious people we've ever known, 
Afghans and foreigners, with emphasis on 
the Afghans. 

Now, don't be in too big a hurry about 
giving up your vacation trip to Europe or 
Florida or Gatlinburg in favor of Kabul. 
There are a few disadvantages. For in- 
stance, getting here. 

Our last program had been in Israel, some 
4,000 miles away as the plane must fly. 
You have to avoid Arab countries when you 
come from Israel, so we flew roundabout to 
Turkey, where we had an interesting Sun- 
day, and then Teheran, where we spent 
24 hours sigh ing and resting because 
our filght was delayed. 

A-RELIC OF THE WAR 


From there we flew via Ariana (Afghan) 
airline in one of their prized DC—4’s, a relic 
of the war, but trim and good to fiy in, 
especially when you know there is a vet- 
eran pilot up front like Wiry John Willard, 
of Phoenix, Ariz. 

First we flew 1,000 miles over arid moun- 
tains and deserts to Kandahar, ancient for- 
mer capital in southern Afghanistan. 

We dropped passengers in Kandahar and 
picked up more, including a quaint old gent 
in a white turban who smiled and counted 
his worry beads as we took off. Sorry mine 
weren't handy, for I would have used them, 
First, when we were told we would not be 
able to land in Kabul because the airport 
was under floodwater. And later when 
we flew between some of the handsomest 
and most forbidding snowpeaked mountains 
you'll ever see. We were considerably lower 
than some of them. 

These were part of the Hindu Kush Range, 
of which even higher peaks were visible to- 
ward the north. Hindue Kush means “Hindu 
Killer.“ the name thus recalling that many 
men had died trying to scale the range. 

We had the frustrating experience of fly- 
Ing over Kabul, which looked trim and green 
from high up, except for the water-covered 
airport. After that we wove between other 
mountains, glimpsing historic Khyber Pass, 
gateway to what was once part of India and 
is now Pakistan, 


DOWN ON THE DIRT 


Then John Willard set us down neatly on 
a hot, dusty dirt runway near the city of 
Jalalabad. The terminal office was in a tent. 
The air-conditioned bus we had expected 
turned out to be a wood bench job, and a 
narrow bench at that. We were lucky that 
a fellow passenger was Roger Lewis, of Los 
Angeles, vice president of Pan American Air- 
ways, who was going to Kabul to attend 
the annual board meeting of Ariana, which 
Pan American is nurturing. He was met by 
Frank Swayze, Pan Am's man at Kabul, and 
they included us in the passenger list of 
their Chevrolet station wagon. 

The thrilling ride, unbelievably dusty but 
equally beautiful and exciting, took us 100 
miles through three gorges of the Kabul 
River that match, maybe outdo the Rockies. 
We made Kabul in record time, 3 hours 
against 7 for the bus. f 
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First impreşsions of Kabul are not favor- 
able. Seeking homes on streets that depart 
from the few main paved thoroughfares, you 
are on rutted, dirt byways, lined by ditches 
that serve as drains and impromptu sewers. 
Walls 12-15 feet high run the length of them. 
Entrance gates range from a few neat ones 
to many nearing collapse, but all securely 
locked. A string rings the bell, tied to * 
tree inside. 

A bright-eyed youngster, in ground-length 
cassock, met us at the home of the American 
press officer, where we were to stay. We 
found our hosts concerned as to our arrival, 
which had been expected much earlier. 
Such irregularity, we found, is customary 
‘here. 

A GUEST COTTAGE 


We occupied an attractive guest cottage in 
the enclosure, fixed up for visitors’ use bY 
the embassy. The problem of feeding us 
was shared by various hospitable Americans 
and, in one Instance, by an Afghan graduate 
of Vanderbilt. 

Inside the enclosures, the Americans had 
homes that made you feel at home. The 
U.S. furniture and family photos blended 
with paintings and art objects that always 
told you where the man or woman had 
served previously. 

Spring was in the air, so we found garden- 
ing going on at a great rate, flower beds being 
trimmed, plants and seeds being put out. 


CELEBRATION OF ID 


As we arrived on the last day of the re- 
ligious observance of Ramadan, we next 
encountered the big 8-day celebration of Id- 
This is the time when everyone breaks his 
fast, families visit together for big meals; 
children receive gifts and wear gay costumes. 
Weird Persian music blares from the radio 
and gramaphones continuously. The kabab 
stands—roast lamb—cook constantly. 
You'll see a family of four riding a burro 
across the hills to visit relatives. Groups 
dancing. Man ceremoniously shaking hands 
doubly and wish one another happy Id and 
God's blessing. 

We joined a small group of Americans for 
picnics on two days. One day we drove 
miles to the mountain town of Istalif. 
There is one narrow street, running three or 
four blocks. Bazaars of every kind weré 
open, tiny stores of all kinds. The ones 
doing big business were the sweet shops and 
souvenir stores. A favorite sweet was ice 
cream—made by scraping from a burlap 
sack of show brought in from the moun- 
tains, to which was added sugar and goats 
milk, A line of youngsters were gobbling 
it up. 

We drove to a public inn higher up and 
spread our lunch there. We had Spam and 
similar Danish canned meat, Kraft cheese 
from Australia, Norwegian sardines, coarse, 
delicious Afghan bread, French wine, Ger- 
man beer and canned U.S. cokes. Consumed 
to tunes of an itinerant tamboor player: 
sounds of a mountain waterfall and a mag- 
nificent view of the Hindu Kush. 

Next day we went to Paghman, another 
mountain village, where the king and other 
higherups have summer homes. We drove 
to a park near the snowline, had lunch 
there beside a gushing stream. Afterwards 
Howard McVitty, U.S. press officer, and I 
took a walk several hundred feet higher into 
the snow and around a bend that opened 
into another spectacular valley. The moun- 
tain side has been terraced with rocks and 
Was under cultivation up to the snow. 4 
village was perched on the opposite moun- 
tain and people were out In bright costumes 
dancing; a thousand feet higher two eagles 
Were soaring above the topmost snowpeak. 

You haye never seen more gracious people 
than Afghans. We had no idea what to ex- 
pect of the press people. They proved to be 
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intelligent, attractive men, from the press 
nt president, who holds cabinet 
„ on down. This included men who 
Spoke no English. Of course we were able 
to communicate better with those who did, 
especially Sabchoddin Kushkaki, assistant 
editor of Islah, who spent five years in the 
United States, graduating from Nebraska 
and Diinois, and M. H. Zhobal, director of 
Cultural relations for Afghanistan, who 
graduated from Princeton, 

Especially interesting was our luncheon 
Visit in the home of Ahmad Isa, 1957 gradu- 
ate of Vanderbilt's valuable economics course 
for foreign students. He is now on the plan- 
ning staff here. He and his wife and her 
brother served us a variety of dishes—a vast 
Platter of saffron rice, with a smothered 
Chicken Inside: tender, fried eggplant, an 
elaborate egg dish and another of lamb— 
their bread favorite, nan, with the texture of 
pi potatoes, Ending with coffee and 


They recalled with much gratitude their 
Qays in Vanderbilt, when they lived on 
Highland Avenue and West End. Did she 

ve trouble keeping house there? She re- 
pied that shopping was somewhat puzzling 
ee, they lived well, mostly on rice and chick- 


THE CUINCHER 


The Welcoming clincher for us was the en- 
te mment program put on at radio Kabul. 

Was a replica in nearly every detail of 
Srand ole opry. Roy Acuff, Chet Atkins and 
bi Zaney Oswald were all there. Maybe a 
t more restrained, a bit less tuneful. 

We heard doleful vocals in Persian and 
Pushtu that held everyone in a spell. The 
$655 rs were big stars Hussein Arman, Ball- 

Mand Sher Zaman. We had instrumen- 
ha numbers on the dutar, tamboor and ru- 

b. Fun, man, fun. Really. 

Maybe this doesn’t make quite clear why 
We enjoyed Kabul. Maybe part of it was the 

tion behind this mixture of charm 
and mystery there was a game being played 
k unknown rules for vast, unspecified 
so that as it may we understand what the 
— had meant. The charms of Kabul 
very real. 


Presentation of Portrait of John Mc- 
Raven Holbrook to the Lowell, N.C., 
High School ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 
es WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Y. April 27, 1959, I had one of 


Tare experiences that come to a 
ae only once in his lifetime, On that 
the 


it was my honor to participate in 
J ohn nerd at which a portrait of Mr. 
to McRaven Holbrook was presented 
I ell High School, at Lowell, N.C. 
i a a graduate of Lowell High School, 
John M. Holbrook High School, and 

- Holbrook was principal of the 
an pol at the time I graduated. He is 
érea Uutstanding educator and has rend- 
5 2 and faithful years of service 
ster e youth of his community. His 
teens character and spirit of helpful- 
(pining e ante e e oe 

ose ide which m 
life has been guided. f 4 
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I am taking the liberty of including 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the re- 
marks I made at Lowell on Monday 
when Mr. Holbrook’s portrait was for- 
mally presented to the school and com- 
munity for which he has labored so 
long. 

REMARKS OF Hon. Basti L. WHITENER, MEMBER 
or CONGRESS, ON THE OCCASION OF THE PRE- 
SENTATION OF THE PORTRAIT OF JOHN Mc- 
RAvEN HOLBROOK ON APRIL 27, 1959 


It is great joy for me to be here today to 
participate in this very delightful occasion 
which does honor to one who has meant 
much to so many of us—John McRaven Hol- 
brook. 

The gentleman whom we honor has made 
his mark in every phase of worthwhile com- 
munity life; Since early boyhood in Hun- 
tersville and Mecklenburg County, he has 
evidenced the qualities of leadership which 
have contributed so much to the wellbeing of 
the people of his community, county, and 
State. 

His record as a student in the schools of 
Huntersville and at the University of North 
Carolina is a brilliant one indeed. His serv- 
ice as a soldier in the U.S. Army during the 
World War I period was equally lustrous. 

While a very young man, he dedicated him- 
self to the field of public-school education 
and has held positions in the schools of both 
Mecklenburg and Gaston Counties; It was a 
fortunate occasion in 1924 when he became 
affliated with the public-school system of 
Lowell. His continuous service here now 
approximates 35 years. 

OM. Holbrook abe not confined his worth- 
while efforts to his employment as head of 
the Lowell school system. He has held a 
broader view of public service as is evidenced 
by his participation and leadership in the 
civic, religious, and economic life of the 
area, 

Always he has been active in the work of 
the Presbyterian Church. He has served as & 
deacon and elder and held many other im- 
portant positions as a lay member in the 
church of his choice. His devotion to the 
broad programs of the Presbyterian Church 
has been a very vital factor in the advance- 
ment of the spiritual welfare of his com- 
munity. . 

In the field of civic activity he has been an 
outstanding leader in our community, coun- 
ty, and State. He has served as president 
of the Lowell Lions Club, president of the 
Schoolmasters Club of Gaston County, offi- 
clal In the Alumni Association in the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, and as a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Pence College. He 
has been an active Mason and Shriner. In 
all of these, and the many other important 
positions of honor that have been bestowed 
upon him, he has always fully measured up 
to the highest standards in his efforts for the 
causes of those organizations. 

During his career, John MeRaven Hol- 
brook has had the assistance and coopera- 
tion of his beloved wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
McGirt Holbrook. She, too, has for several 
years been active as a public school teacher 
and an official in Gaston County. The zeal 
of this dedicated couple for the cause of 
public school education has been trans- 
mitted to their only daughter, Miss Betty 
Holbrook, who now occuples an important 
position in the public schools of the State 
of New York. 

I believe that I can speak of the man 
whom we honor today with some authority. 
I know that I can speak of him with a deep 
sense of personal appreciation for what he 
has meant to me during my boyhood and 
manhood, In 1929, I became one of his 
students at Lowell High School and was 
then impressed with the personal interest 
which he took in my welfare. 

Throughout the years that I have spent 
in college, in profession of the law, in mili- 


tary conflict during World War IT, and in 
government service, he has continued to 
show a constant interest in my welfare. 

I do not mention this personal relation- 
ship which I here enjoyed with the man 
whom we honor today in a sense of vanity, 
On the contrary, I hasten to point out that 
he has had the same interest in the welfare 
of each person who has been privileged to 
be one of his students. 

It is most fitting that the Beta Club of 
this high school has provided the portrait 
of our dear friend which will everlastingly 
hang in this magnificent high schoo} build- 
ing which was named John M. Holbrook 
High School“ in 1956 in recognition of the 
splendid service of our honored friend to 
this community. 


In presenting a portrait of a true gentle- 
man whose career has been so full of in- 
Spiration, whose accomplishments are a 
great credit to the education profession, 
who has a brilliant future stili ahead, we 
are doing an act which will become even 
more significant in future years. What 
finer tribute could be paid to any person 
than to have the youth of the community 
who have been in his charge say that he 
is a gentleman; that he is one who merits 
their beautiful token of appreciation for his 
service, Yes, this is a wonderful occasion 
since it marks a gracious expression of 
gratitude which generally is done only after 
the completion of a man's activities. 

This portrait is evidence of more than just 
appreciation of its donors, It is recognition 
of the zeal of John MeRaven Holbrook, his 
personal sacrifices, his devotion, and his alle- 
giance to the cause of public education and 
the highest deyotion to public service, It is 
a beautiful attempt of these young people 
to say that he is a good leader; that he has 
all of the attributes of leadership including 
those of courage, loyalty, understanding, ini- 
tiative, and vision, and a saying sense of 
humor, 

Just as the community of Lowell unanl- 
mously approved the naming of its new high 
school in honor of our friend in 1956, the 
people of this community will today again 
unanimously applaud the action of the Beta 
Club in making this presentation of a hand- 
some portrait. As the future years unfold 
this portrait will be a reminder of the un- 
selfish service of this outstanding citizen to 
the school and community which he loved 
so much. 

It is, therefore, a high privilege and a great 
honor for me, as an alumnus of this out- 
standing high school, to participate in these 
proceedings in which the Beta Club presents 
this excellent portrait of John McRaven Hol- 
brook, In doing so, I express to him the good 
wishes of every person of this assembly for 
his future health and happiness. We ex- 
press the hope that he will continue his out- 
standing public service for many more years 
as a leader in our educational, social, and 
civic life. - ; 


Japanese Competition in the Hardwood 
Plywood Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 
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Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. OKONSKI Mr. Speaker, the 
tragedy facing the hardwood plywood 
industry in America should concein every 
Member of Congress. How this indus- 
try keeps going with competition from 
Japan is one of the miracles of the ages. 
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Unless the U.S: Tariff Commission or 
the Congress gives relief to the hard- 
wood plywood industry, it will become 
another thing of the past. I can safely 
say that unless the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion or the Congress gives relief to this 
industry, by the end of this year there 
will be no hardwood plywood industry in 
northern Wisconsin, and thousands will 
be added to the unemployment rolls. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
with my remarks a statement delivered 
by M. C. McIver, president and general 
manager of Splicewood Corp., Ashland, 
Wis. After reading his remarks before 
the U.S. Tariff Commission, Members of 
Congress will havea clear picture of how 
our present policy of imports is driving 
another industry into bankruptcy, fur- 
ther swelling the unemployment rolls 
within our borders. 

Harpwoop. PLywoop 


(Statement of M, C. McIver, for Splicedwood 
Corp., before the U.S. Tariff Commission) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Commis- 
sion, my name is M. C. McIver. I am presi- 
dent and general counsel of Splicedwood 
Corp., Ashland, Wis., which I will hereafter 
refer to as our company. 

Our company is a small business concern 
located in the small community of Ashland 
in northern Wisconsin. In 1955 we had an 
average of 177 persons working for our com- 
pany in Ashland. In 1958 the average was 
140. Today we have 93. Our company pro- 
duces ordinary hardwood plywood for sale 
to distributors, Industrial users, and the 
furniture industry. We are solely dependent 
on our hardwood plywood sales to keep our 
plant operating. 

Our principal product was high-quality 
birch plywood of the top grades until 1957, 
when market conditions created by low- 
priced imports required us to add to the line 
lower grades of plywood in an attempt to 
stay the serious decline in our sales. Our 
salesmen had reported to us that the much 
lower priced imported plywood and the en- 
tire price structure of the market had been 
lowered. We could not produce our plywood 
to sell at lower prices than we were then 
charging; so we added the lower quality and 
lower priced panels in 1957. Unfortunately, 
this move, as you will see, did not stem the 
flood of imported plywood, and our sales in 
1958 were at an alltime low for our com- 
pany. 

In considering what has happened to our 
company in the past few years due to the 
imports, I would like to call to your atten- 
tion a most pertinent fact. The Department 


of Commerce statistics on birch plywood im- 
ports from Japan show the following: 


Total Average 
Year Quantity fob. ~ value por 
Japan thousand 
value square feet 
7. 510, 000 $8306, 000 $111, 32 
17, 088, boo 1, 594, Gad II N 
1, 007, 000 3, 856, 000) 124, sh 
| 27,126,000 | 4,458, noo I2 1S 
WOON . 1, , 000 J, , ou 121. 81 


The average value of the Japanese birch 
including all thicknesses was $128 per 1,000 
square feet f.0.b: Japan. Duty and shipping 
might increase this by 30 percent on the 
average, 50 a U.S. average sale price would be 
$167. The report which we have filed with 
you shows that in 1957 and 1958 when we 
were producing a lower grade than previous 
years our price for one-quarter inch was $68 
higher than the average price of the Jap- 
anese plywood f. o. b. United States duty paid. 
The $68 shows only a part of the difference as 
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the margin widens in the prices of the 
thicker and more expensive panels. 

Here is what the imported plywoods have 
done to our business: 

Production in 1958 was 42 percent less 
than 1955. For the 3 years 1956 through 
1958 we lost 10,200,000 square feet of pro- 
duction. Birch plywood represented 77.3 
percent of our production in 1955. Our pro- 
duction of birch plywood in 1958 was 62 per- 
cent less than 1955 and we lost in the 3- 
year period 9,500,000 square feet of birch 
Plywood production, 

It has been stated that our plants made 
no thin panels so the thin panels from Japan 
did not injure our companies. This state- 
ment ls pure fabrication without a fact to 
support it. In 1955 62.7 percent of our pro- 
duction was panels less than seven-thirty- 
seconds inch in thickness, In 1958 only 28 
percent of our production was in these thin 
panels, Over the past 3 years we have lost 
9,600,000 square feet of thin panel sales. 

In our efforts to meet the competition 
created by the low-priced imports, we have 
sold off our list price and have reduced our 
list price on our principal items by 10 and 
15 percent, respectively. È 

The community where we have our plant 
is small, our payroll plays a substantial part 
in the economic welfare of our area. For 
this reason we have tried to keep our em- 
ployees on the payroll, nevertheless. 

Our plant work hours have declined by 
254,000 for the past 3 years in relation to 
1955; 1958 plant hours were 30 percent less 
than 1955. Our payroll has also déclined. 
We have contributed $216,000 less to the 
community in the past 3 years. In 1958 our 
payroll was 21 percent less than 1955 which 
you will agree is ridiculous when our sales 
dropped 46 percent. 

Our feeling of responsibility for our em- 
ployees may appear foolish to the persons op- 
posing the American producers but we be- 
lieve that Americans have a responsibility to 
their employees which is not recognized in 
other countries or by some in this country 
whose greatest worry has been to meet the 
rent or pay a secretary, $ $ 

In addition to shipping tremendous quan 
tities of Lauan in the white or not pre- 
finished, the Japanese are shipping a large 
quantity of prefinished Lauan which has 
been printed or colored to look like Ameri- 
can hardwoods. This prefinished Japanese 


Lauan is sold at prices consideraly less than 


we require for our panels in the white. The 
Japanese prefinished Lauan is given the 
names of American woods so that the Amer- 
ican consumer, not being a wood technician, 
will believe that he is receiving genuine 
American woods. One importer in San 
Francisco calls this prefinished Japanese 
Lauan by names such as the following: 

Golden oak, smoky beige oak, colonial 
wainut, honey walnut, titian walnut, smokey 
beige walnut, colonial oak, silver walnut, 
desert bloom walnut, honey oak, titian oak, 
golden walnut, and blonde walnut. 

There is not one single sliver of walnut or 
oak in any of the panels so described nor do 
the importers disclose that the panel is 
Lavan made in Japan. 

I bring this matter up with the hope that 
you will consider this new unfair method of 
competition which has been devised not only 
to take our business but to deceive the 
American consumer. 

In 1955 we heard a great deal from the 
importers’ attorneys and the importers about 
how the American public insisted on the 
exotic Lauan which brought new beauty into 
the American home. Well, the bloom of the 
beauty of Lauan has finally caught up with 
the importers and Japanese producers be- 
cause they now have to hide under a print 
and paint, sell it at less than American pro- 
ducers’ costs, and falsely represent their 
product, 
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In closing I would like to say that we 
managed by extreme measures, such as offi- 
cers reducing and walving in part their sal- 
arles for 1956, 1957, and 1958, to keep our 
company in the black in 1956 and 1957. In 
1958 we could not withstand the tide and 
we went into the red. 

We are close enough to other American 
hardwood plywood producers to know that 
the difficulties encountered by our company 
are universal in the industry. The Wiscon- 
sin plant of one of the largest producers of 
ordinary hardwood plywood has a pattern 
similar to our company. This is true 
throughout the industry. The question you 
must decide is whether we dre to be allowed 
to continue to operate our plants or will you 
determine that we must go out of business 
so the importers and foreign producers can 
have all of the market. If the American in- 
dustry is to survive It must no longer be 
treated like an unwanted stepchild to take 
the crumbs dropped from the table by the 
more favored importers and foreign pro- 
ducers. We must be allowed to compete for 
business on a fair competitive basis, not 
with a club over our heads, 

Our officers and each one of the employees 
firmly believe that they are entitled to the 
protection of our Government when inva- 

«sion threatens. Our markets have been in- 
vaded and the forces of the invaders are too 
strong for the Americans so it is up to our 
Government to give us the protection we re- 
quire. This may be over simplifying the 
issue but I can assure you that is the way. 
our workers feel and I agree with them. 


Further Events in Battle To Save Uncle 
Sam 
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Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the mem- 
bership of this body knows that I have 
been greatly disturbed about an appar- 
ent campaign to discredit “Uncle Sam 
as a symbol of the United States. 
guess that there is some good in every- 
thing, if one looks hard enough to find it. 
I believe that this compaign may have 
stirred some of us into a fight to preserve 
him for posterity, 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs on May 7, 1959, will hold hearings 
on House Concurrent Resolution 106, in- 
troduced by my colleague, the gentleman 
from New York, Dean P, TAYLOR. 
resolution expresses the sense of Con- 

_ gress with respect to the recognition of 
the grave of Samuel Wilson, progenitor 
of the symbol “Uncle Sam” in Oak 
Cemetery, Troy, N.Y., as a national 
shrine. I call upon my colleagues to rally 
to the support of this resolution. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter on this subject written 
by Mrs, Helen P. Lasell which appeared 
in the April 25, 1959 edition of the Tablet: 
FURTHER Events IN BATTLE To Presrave UNCLE 

` Sam 

Dran Sm: It has been said, “The pen 15 
mightier than the sword.” So the result 
depends upon whose pen it Is. Along with 
this, we can say that all the important battles 
for our country are not necessarily fought 
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On the battlefield under military command, 
nor will they all be fought in space. An u- 
lustration of this is the battle stirred up 
Over Uncle Sam by the pen of an extreme 
liberal historian, Allan Nevins, and published 
in the magazine section of the New York 
one March 1, titled “Let's Disown Uncle 

So many protests of that article were re- 
red (which they refused to print) that 
M>. Nevins apparently found it necessary to 
“ppeal to his so-called liberal colleagues to 
come to his assistance. Therefore a second 
long, vicious, and unwarranted article ap- 
peared in the same magazine section of the 

eW York Times on April 12, titled “Is Uncle 

Obsolete?—A Fiery Debate.” We fall 
to see where the debate comes in, since the 

5, which claims loudly to oppose dis- 
frimination, printed no signs of debate. 

It should not be necessary to defend Uncle 

. Our national anthem, or our Stars and 
Stripes, all symbolizing very much the same 
„hut this attack was, of course, not 
an attack on a picture or a man dressed in 
& familiar costume representing the United 
States of America, but an attack by the pen 
resulting in rank propaganda intended to 
Undermine the significance of Uncle Sam and, 
therefore, help destroy that which he sym- 
bolizes. This, of course, means our Ameri- 
can tradition and our America as we have 
it and wish to keep it, free from agents 
Who infiltrate our schools, colleges, churches, 
pers, and even expensive magazines with 
ane Sounding names such as American Herl- 
€, with the intent of changing our tradi- 
er and undermining our form of govern- 
nt, 

It is interesting here to note that one of 

+ Nevins’ friends who came to his rescue 

the Times article of April 12, stating that 
“Uncle Sam is just plain ugly,” happens to 

&nother extreme liberal professor, which 
© New York Times thought deserved space 
Er an article they printed January 18: Prof. 
ic Goldman, of Princeton University, who 
Conducts the American modern social his- 
37 Course there. The article states, “Some 
1 Princeton undergraduates have de- 
the present U.S. Constitution does 
Not meet requirements. * * * Changes were 
: ended by Professor Goldman, termed 
pe intellectual experiment’ * * * the proj- 
= t takes the place of a final examination 
* changes ratified by the entire course 
Membership were for stronger Federal Gov- 
ent, a diminishing of States rights, 
+ Power to the President and less power 
Congress.” 

Neediess to say if these students fail to 
maperate. they would not pass their exam- 
v. tions. Why this professor does not like 

cle Sam is obvious but unfortunately is 
th not promoting the dislike equally among 

10 ollege students—our future citizens? 
My © review the many liberal affiliations of 
1 Nevins und others who expressed views 
S accord with his would take far more 
oor than a letter of this kind could cover. 
Such ny assured that whenever there is 
at U a viclous and sinister attack directed 

tele Sam or any other symbol of our 
€rican traditions, all that Is necessary to 
the the reason why is to check and expose 

2 and affiliations of the attackers. 
Pen deplorable part is, our so-called free 
Sprea dan be used, or rather misused, to 
the 2 Such destructive propaganda across 

ation, In this instance it places the 


New York Times 
the at Sry in the same category with 


to thee such attacks boomerang back 
Catra N and the result: What they 
efforts defeated by their own overzealous 
ù ie Aa Story of Uncle Sam has become 
7 * serial story, and we would be 

have e did not complete it. Americans 
Paet 2 he such matters for granted in the 
Ures t ave not taken the necessary Meas- 
© protect them. In this case, the story 
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of how Uncle Sam originated has not been 
sufficiently known. The symbol of Uncle 
Sam we love and respect was never officially 
protected through the proper congressional 
action. 

Now, because of these attacks, there will 
be hearings May 7 at 9:30 a.m. before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs to accomplish what 
should have been done long ago. Thomas 
Gerson, who sent an article to the Times re- 
futing the attackers’ charges, has compiled a 
most attractive booklet, The Story of Uncle 
Sam,” and Is leading a delegation to Wash- 
ington for the hearings. It was through his 
work, also, that the New York State Legis- 
lature passed a resolution just before closing 
to support all this concerning Uncle Sam 
and calling for September 13, the birthday 
of Samuel Wilson, the creator of Uncle Sam, 
to be declared’ Uncle Sam Day“ in New York 
State. 

In the delegation with Mr. Gerson, which 
includes members of veterans groups and 
Boy Scouts, will be a tall man, dressed in the 
costume of Uncle Sam. They expect radio, 
TV, and press coverage. All patriotic groups 
are asked to participate, and if elther or both 
of the resolutions (H.R. 104 and H.R, 106) are 
passed, this will be the final chapter of our 
serial story. 

Let us all help, by letters or other means, 
to make our answer to these attackers, that 
Uncle Sam is here to stay. 

HELEN P. LASELL, 
Chairman, U.S. Flag Committee, 
JACKSON HEIGHTS. 


Challenge to the American Economy 
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Mr. GORE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the junior Senator from 
Missouri IMr. Symincton] before the 
National Press Club today. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

President Lawrence, distinguished guests, 
and gentlemen, thank you very much for 
asking me here today. 

Every man in this room knows the nature 
of the basic conflict in which we are en- 


gaged. 

It reaches around the world, and from 
outer space to the bottom of the oceans. 

It involves our deepest beliefs in God and 
man. 

It involves freedom or slavery for our peo- 
ple and the people of every other nation. 

It extends all the way from cultural ex- 
change to nuclear war; and from economic 
growth at home to economic growth in 
Ghana and India, 

It is a protracted conflict. If we are 
fortunate enough to avoid nuclear war, it 
will last without letup through this cen- 
tury, and perhaps into the next. We are 
in for a long pull. 

You haye been writing about this for 
years—explaining the danger and sounding 
the warning. You have compared the con- 
tinued complacency among the American 
people with the dynamic dedication of the 
Russians and Chinese Communists. 
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You have reported how the Sino-Soviet 
leaders plan their foreign policies years 
ahead, while we only react to the crises 
these policies create. 

The history of the last 6 years has been 
one of long and inglorious retreat by the 
United States from world influence, world 
power and world prestige, even from ade- 
quate capacity to defend ourselves. It has 
been a period in which the Communists 
have been persistently on the offensive, the 
United States constantly on the defensive. 

Most statesmen, and all serious students 
of world affairs, agree we are losing the pro- 
tracted conflict—the political, economic, 
technological, psychological, and physical 
conflict we are engaged in today. These 
analysts do not exaggerate and are not hys- 
terical. After much study, they conclude 
that the Sino-Soviet group is gaining on us 
in strength—and steadily extending its in- 
fluence throughout the world, 

In an effort to avoid this situation, some 
of us have been talking for years about the 
growing missile gap, and other gaps. But 
the greatest gap of all is that between the 
precepts of this administration, and its per- 
formance. 

It is a gap which cannot be written off 
to weakness, or even carelessness. There is 
mountainous evidence to support the belief 
that it is the product of intent; that it Is 
part of a deliberate policy to conceal from 
the people the weakness of our position, and 
the ineptness of the administration in cor- 
recting that weakness. 

Let me present several examples. 

For a long time the administration led us 
to believe that the defenses of this Nation 
included planes on air alert. Last year, how- 
ever, the Congress elicited the admisison that 
we did not, and do not, have any such alert. 

Another example: for a long time we have 
known of extensive ballistic missile firings by 
the Russians. But that fact, plus other in- 
formation about their tremendous progress 
in this field, was concealed from the people 
for years, until the launching of the first 
Sputnik made that particular Soviet progress 
obvious. 

And another example: when the Berlin 
situation once more became critical, the ad- 
ministration announced it did not intend 
to get caught in any ground war, and empha- 
sized that it placed its main deterrent on 
massive nuclear retaliation, 

The administration added that over 90 per- 
cent of that capacity for retaliation lies in 
the Strategic Alr Force. Under questioning, 
however, the administration admitted that 
three-quarters of the present Strategic Air 
Force bombers are obsolescent; and that its 
3-year plan for replacement of these old 
bombers will replace only 5 percent of those 
now in operation. 

And here is one I recently encountered. 
Last January the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff testified there were inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles in England 
“which are just as effective or more effective 
than those ICBM’s” and that these American 
IRBM's were “sitting there and ready to go.“ 

Ten weeks after that statement was made 
to the Congress, I visited that IRBM base of 
ours in England which was nearest to comple- 
tion. 

There was nothing “ready to go.” 

There was nothing which met opcrational 
standards. 

There was nothing adequately dispersed. 

The entire installation was literally a sit- 
ting duck for sabotage. 

And those naked IRBM’s in England are 
by far the most advanced of anything we have 
on that score in any foreign country. 

Yet the administration continues to com- 
press the military budget, and continues to 
allow the Russians to increase their lead in 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, while at 
the same time assuring the country that we 
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have a balanced defense capable of deterring 
attack. 

The present period in this country is omi- 
nously reminiscent of England under Stan- 
ley Baldwin. 

The people of England were lulled into a 
false complacency because they were not 
given the facts. 

Turning now to another field, I fear that 
we are no better prepared to meet other forms 
of Soviet and Chinese attack than we are to 
meet military attack. Lenin's fondest dream 
was to overcome capitalism without war. 
You will also recall that Stalin shifted the 
emphasis to economic performance, penetra- 
tion, and domination. Khrushchev and Mao 
Tse Tung proclaim this to be their goal. 

It is incredible to note how long it took 
the administration to recognize the existence 
of the Soviet economic offensive. 

This program was recognized publicly only 
2 years ago; and even since then any counter- 
action has been wholly inadequate. 

Consider the mutual security bill before 
the Congress today. Responsible officials in 
the Department of State let it be known 
last year that there was urgent annual need 
for a billion to a billion and a half dollars 
for the Development Loan Fund. They 
actually had urgent screened applications 
totaling one and a half billion dollars await- 
ing action. But as of today, the adminis- 
tration asks for only $700 million for the 
Development Loan Fund, and has dropped its 
request for any long-term program. 

How can the Congress proceed with any 
wisdom under executive leadership of this 
quality? 

Only the President can lead and inspire 
the people to do the job and make the sacri- 
fices that are needed to protect the vital 
interests of this nation. 

He is not doing it. 

You here today know the importance of 
the psychological front in this protracted 
conflict with communism. 

In this country we have, in rich measure, 
freedom, religious ideals, material abund- 
ance, and cultural accomplishment, 

The Communists have tyranny, depriva- 
tion, and compulsion. Their only gods are 
state power and economic materialism. 

Nevertheless, even though they offer only 
the hope of material progress, they are 
steadily gaining adherents or slaves, all over 
the world, Science and technology have 
opened up great vistas of opportunity to all 
peoples. 

But ere we leading the world toward any- 
thing in particular? Are we communicating 
effectively with peoples who still dream of 
a better life In their generation? 

We sre not. We do not even equip our- 
selyes with the necessary tools. 

For want of funds, our information pro- 
gram, our cultural relations program, our 
educational exchange program—are all kept 
on short leash. ‘ 

I realize there is considerable resistance 
to these programs in Congress. But the ad- 
ministration does not ask for adequate funds, 
or ever really fight for them. 

I have said only enough to suggest that in 
a wide variety of fields we are not doing what 
we must do, to even begin to win this con- 
filct with the Sino-Soviet Empire, There 
are glaring needs across the board. 

Does this administration point out the 
needs and ask the Nation to make the neces- 
sary sacrifice? It does not. N 

Instead, it calls on us to worship at the 
altar of the budget—and not just any budget, 
but its own conception of a budget which 
is balanced by looking backwards. 

Does this administration speak the words 
which move men's souls to the defense of 
freedom? 

It does not. 

It uses the great publicity power of the 
office of the President to divert our atten- 
tion from the real needs and rivet it on the 
account books, 
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It has appealed to instincts which should 
be subordinated, and has created an atmos- 
phere in which it is extremely difficult to 
pierce public complacency. 

It labels as “reckless spenders” all those 
who are willing to make the necessary sac- 
rifices for our national security and well- 
being, 

I am as opposed as anyone to wasteful 
spending—in business and In government. I 
have always fought excessive payrolls, dup- 
lication, extra committees and commissions, 
useless programs. 

But it is totally unsound to describe what 
is essential as wasteful spending. All wise 
investment is sound. 

I would classify as such, investment in our 
peopie, investment in our Cities, investment 
in scientific research; investment in the de- 
velopment of our resources—including our 
greatest resource—-our children. 

And Investment in our allies and those un- 
committed nations who some day will have 
a major part in determining the destiny of 
the world. 

In business, after making a major decision 
for plant expansion, a president doesn't pre- 
sent that decision to his board with embar- 
rassment. On the contrary, he considers the 
proposed expansion an asset, recommends it 
as such, and expresses it on the asset side 
of his balance sheet. 

Why is there such pathetic reluctance on 
the part of this administration to provide, 
for all the people, such necessary assets as 
dams, and adequate highways, and an ade- 
quate defense. 

Why do they treat such potential assets 
as liabilities? 

Far from wasteful spending, these are 
sound investments in the future of America. 

With real leadership in this country, we 
can meet the Communist challenge, win the 
conflict and stay solvent and prosperous. 

To do this, however, we must have two 
prerequisites now clearly lacking. 

One is vision, The other is application of 
good business management to government. 

We have had a lot of constructive advice 
to this end—from the Rockefeller report, the 
Gaither report, the Report of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, and others. 

But the prophets of bankruptcy in this 
country say we cannot afford to do what 
these reports all recommend that we do, 
because that would result in a deficit, or a 
rise in taxes. 

So let me list three areas in which, through 
the application of sound business practices, 
we can provide more funds for our needs, 
without raising taxes and without deficit 
spending. 

First, we can save billions of dollars, and 
at the same time bulid a more adequate 
defense, if we stop preparing ourselves 
against the way the enemy would have 
attacked 10 years ago, and start preparing 
for the way they will attack now, If they 
attack at all. 

This means that we should stop bullding 
our defenses on the basis of the traditions 
and the command structure of World War 
II, and start building them and operating 
them in recognition of the nuclear space 
age in which we now find ourselves. 

As an example: This Nation, each year, 
is now spending over $514 billion on a con- 
tinental air defense which is completely in- 
effective against ICBM’s and against mis- 
siles launched from submarines, 

Most of this gigantic sum of money is 
being put into protection against long-range 
bombers, even though for some time our 
intelligence has told us that the Soviets are 
building an extremely small number of such 
bombers, but are pouring a steadily increas- 
ing percentage of their resources into long- 
Tange missiles, 

Also, a large part of this $514 billion has 
been spent in an attempt to defend our 
cities with ground-to-air missiles which, in 
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modern warfare, would not travel far enough 
to reach those bombers. 

In this year's budget, we are belng asked 
to spend some $300 million for a new air- 
craft carrier for limited wars—even though 
we already have plenty of carriers for tbat 
purpose, 

We are spending too much money on tac- 
tical alrpower, when its only real role is in 
close support of ground troops. 

We are spending far too much money on 
ground-to-air missiles and short-range fight- 
ers whose usefulness in possible future wars 
will be negligible. i 

And we are allowing waste and duplica- 
tion to be compounded in a Military Estab- 
lishment in which honest participants admit 
service friction is increasing instead of being 
reduced. 

We still have no true semblance of service 
unification. As an example, we have six 
separate air forces and the enormous expense 
which results from these duplications. 

Second, we could raise several billion dol- 
lars in new tax revenue at existing rates, 
we would enforce the present tax laws 85 
they should be enforced. 

This month the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue testified that between $25 and $26 
billion of taxable income is not now being 
reported for tax purposes. 

The Commissioner emphasized that sub- 
stantial additional revenue could be collected 
with more enforcement personnel. He fur- 
ther stated that each additional employee 
used for this purpose would, in 1 year, bring 
in 10 to 15 times his salary. 

Yet again in the name of its false econ- 
omy, the administration has cut enforce- 
ment personnel by thousands. 

If this is economy, it is the most short- 
sighted economy I ever heard of. 

Finally, if our economy grows as It should. 
and operates at full production, we could 
raise far more revenue at current rates. 

Right now, over 15 percent of our eco- 
nomic capacity Hes idle—and of course one 
result of unemployment is smaller revenues. 

What we need is more national wealth and 
productlon - more production every year to 
accommodate our growing population, our 
growing needs and our growing responsibil- 
Itles. 

It has been estimated that if under the 
present administration, our economy had 
grown as fast as it did under the preceding 
administration, tens of billions of dollars 
would have flowed into the Treasury. 

Under present world conditions, our na- 
tion can no longer tolerate a stagnant and 
partially idle economy. We must make 
whatever investments are ni to as- 
sure the high rate of economic growth which 
in turn is essential for security and pros- 
perity. 

I believe in this country. 

I believe in its capacity to grow. 

I believe in its ability to snap out of this 
complacency. I believe that, with leader- 
ship, we can mobilize our energies and re- 

sources and turn back the Communist chal- 
lenge, keep the peace, and bulld a better 

world. 0 
I have faith and confidence we will do 50- 
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HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 
Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, 8 days 


ago on the floor of the House I urged the 
Congress to reconsider the appropriation 
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Which would enable the Park Service to 
acquire land at Gettysburg Battlefield. 
At that time I stated that the problem 
Was one which needed local action in 
dition to whatever Congress might 
Provide—that Congress could only rec- 
tify mistakes of the past and that it was 
Up to the greater Gettysburg community 
to see to it that no mistakes would be 
Made in the future, namely, that Cum- 
berland township and other interested 
Ocalities should institute modern zoning 
Practices. 
M day I am happy to report to the 
l embers of the Congress that Cumber- 
and township has initiated action in this 
direction. Within the last 2 days a 
p commission of five citizens has 
been appointed to study the planning and 
zoning question and to report measures 
accomplish that end. The members of 
t committee are Col. Thomas H. 
Nixon and Messrs. John- D. Teeter, 
les C. Garland, Paul R, Knox, and 
Frederick Green. 
Now that greater Gettysburg has be- 
oo its part of the job-I can only trust 
at Congress will get on with its respon- 
bility and restore to the budget the 
Necessary funds to remove from this field 
Of honor the presently existing desecrat- 
Structures. 


Chemical and Biological Weapons Can 
Provide Us With a Deterrent to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
an to the attention of my colleagues 
Unclassified excerpt from a classified 
Stuss given by Maj. Gen. Marshall 
fos bs, Army Chief Chemical Officer, be- 
Vise, the American Chemical Society Ad- 
in ry Committee of the Chemical Corps 
fee} ton, Mass., on April 7, 1959. I 
tas that this briefing carries an impor- 
th t message for the Congress and for 
the Public. I submit it for printing in 
RD, as follows: 
nin the gathering momentum of world ten- 
Since the close of World War II, it has 
term € increasingly apparent that this Na- 
Must forge ahead in all fields of mili- 
Donita; Paredness if we wish to maintain our 
. the nof supremacy among the nations of 
have e. Rapid technological advances 
80 een and are being made both by the 
: eee and the Communist world, chang- 
tific e nature of war itself. Since scien- 
8 eames technological advances can make 
dete Pact upon our weapons systems and 
oe ree; € Our military strength, we must 
help Science for the advances that will 
7 us Maintain our world leadership, 
8 rig our national survival de- 
e availability of weapons sys- 
time ia perior to those of a potential eneiny, 
= ein controlling factor. I believe that 
ings are beginning to become in- 
the  u&!¥ clear to the public, as well as to 
teatara, n (1) that we are in a weapons 
all wen and development race, and (2) that 
Pons systems must be adequately pro- 
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vided for if we are to have no chinks in 
our armor. Soviet leaders have openly 
stated that future wars will be characterized 
by various means of mass destruction, such 
as atomic, thermonuclear, chemical, and 
bacteriological weapons. 

In the light of that statement, It must be 
clear to you that we cannot iag for a mo- 
ment in the development of chemical and 
biological weapons systems and defenses, 
both for protection against the use of these 
agents against us by a possible aggressor and 
as a deterrent to war. 

I firmly believe that chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons can provide us with that de- 
terrent to war. An enemy, convinced that 
our chemical and biological capability ls ef- 
fective enough and that our defenses are in- 
vulnerable would hesitate to launch an at- 
tack knowing that the counterattack would 
be devastating to him. 

In 1666, Jules Verne said, “the Yankees, 
those foremost technicians of the world, are 
engineers, as the Italians are musicians, and 
the Germans metaphysicists—from birth.” 
That national attribute is a prerequisite for 
our continued success. We must continue 
to be the foremost technicians of the world. 
But even more than ever before, we must 
originate new ideas. 

We in the Chemical Corps are actively pur- 
suing a program which, I am confident, will 
give us a constant input of ideas and con- 
cepts, both from within the corps and from 
scientists and engineers of industry, univer- 
sities, and research organizations. Known 
as the blue sky program, it is designed to 
stimulate imaginative thinking on chemical 
and biological weapons. 

We need new and novel ideas that are ap- 
plicable to our field of interest, and we want 
them before they have been laboriously per- 
fected and put on your drawing boards. 
While not all of these will prove fruitful, 
failures must be accepted as a part of the 
p . For if we wait until we can be 
gure that we can be successful, we will in 
many cases have waited too long. We must 
close the time gap between the birth of an 
idea and its translation into a reality. 

I hope you will encourage your people to 
freely submit ideas to us, no matter how 
“out of this world” they may seem. You may 
recall that not too many years ago space 
ships and missiles were only figments of the 
cartoon artist's imagination. 

Let me give you a few examples of areas 
where the blue sky program could be put to 
good use. One of our primary aims is to so 
equip our fighting men that they would be 
impervious to a chemical and biological at- 
tack and would be so unencumbered that 
they could effectively continue their mission. 

We are also vitally interested in develop- 
ing more adequate and rapid early warning 
systems that will detect a chemical or bio- 
logical attack. Since many chemical and 
biological weapons agents cannot be detected 
by the senses, it is imperative that simplified 
methods be devised that would rapidly warn 
our Nation and our Armed Forces of chemical 
or biological weapons attack. An enemy 
could easily launch an attack such as this 
from submarines lying offshore or from 
planes and missiles. 

Novel ideas are needed in concepts of em- 
ploying physiologically active materials to 
stifle an enemy's will to fight. 

I have great confidence that the blue sky 
progranr with contributions of scientists 
throughout the free world will provide us 
with the margin of difference that will keep 
us in the forefront in the technological race 
for chemical and biological supremacy. It 
is clear that the Russians are making a bid 
for first place. We know that the strength 
of our military forces depends directly on 
technology and we must keep Jules Verne 
truthful in labeling us Yankees as the fore- 
most technicians of the world. 
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Radio and Television Ratings 
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HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, in 
further support of the statement I made 
on Saturday regarding the slavery of 
networks to the TV-radio rating serv- 
ices, particularly in regard to the net- 
works’ refusal] to sell prime time to The 
Voice of Firestone,” despite its sponsor's 
willingness to pay for such time, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rxconn an article distributed by the 
New York Herald Tribune News Syndi- 
cate and printed in the Washington 
Post of April 27, 1959. It is written by 
John Crosby, one of our outstanding 
TV critics. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WRITER Says RATINGS ARE LOT or NONSENSE . 
(By John Crosby) 


This is the first year that I have dipped a 
very tentative toe into the field of lecturing. 
I have reached two broad general conclu- 
sions. First, it is wonderful fun, a con- 
clusion I did not at all expect. Second, 
the broadcasters don't know what they are 
talking about when they talk about their 
audiences, a conclusion I very much did 
expect. 

Audiences out of town seem to be no 
diffefent from those in New York. People 
are very much the same everywhere—a find- 
ing that will strike Madison Avenue dumb 
with astonishment. The most famous en- 
tertainer in the United States at the mo- 
ment—now hold on to your hat here—is 
Jack Paar, Yet his rating is nowhere near 
that of “I’ve Got a Secret.” 

All of which goes to prove that ratings 
are a lot of nonsense. The rating people 
will say I didn’t talk to enough people— 
yet I have talked to a lot more people than 
Neilsen samples on his hallowed rating 
service which determines whether a show 
lives or dies, whether a sponsor will blow 
25 million bucks or not, (I never heard 
anyone mention Desilu Playhouse or what- 
ever they call that darned thing that West- 
inghouse spends $12 million a year on. I 
don't think anyone has ever seen it. Betty 
Furness has had people commiserate with 
her because she's off the air—except that 
she's been on for 10 years.) 

The questions that I am asked in Wichita 
are no different from the ones your literate 
friends ask you here. What happened to 
Firestone? Aren't they ever going to get 
enough westerns? What's Jack Paar really 
like? (An awful lot of people say: “I don't 
like Jack Paar but I like his program“ 
something that would bother me if I were 
Paar. Paar, on the other hand would be 
flattered, perhaps even alarmed, if he knew 
what a national phenomenon he is. Paar 
today is far bigger than Steve Allen ever 
was in the same spot and bigger—that is, in 
sheer conversational value, speculation, 
national awareness than anyone since the 
apotheosis of Arthur Godfrey 4 or 5 years 
back.) 

If I were the head of a network, I would 
worry about the numbers of people who say 
they don't look at television any more, Im- 
mediately, this will be countered by the 
assertion that I'm talking to a lecture audi- 
ence which isn’t at all typical. Certainly it 
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isn't typical. But if you move around the 
country, you meet a lot of other people 
besides those in your audience. You meet 
airline hostesses and taxicab drivers and 
waltresses and the guy who carries your 
bags and the people who sit next to you in 
ulrplanes and newspapermen and TV inter- 
viewers and friends and relations—and oh, 
lots of people. 

One general rule you can make is this: 
That a guy who moves around the country 
and asks questions knows a lot more about 
what is going on In the country than a guy 
who sits on his duff and pores over charts 
prepared by somebody else. You may set 
this down as Crosby's law: That any re- 
search service you pay money to will, in 
general, tell you what you want to. know; 
they're not going to tell you a lot of un- 
palatable truths because you might stop 
paying the money. 

It is no accident that Capt. Joseph Medill 
Patterson, founder of New York’s Dally 
News, was the most successful publisher of 
his day. He didn’t hire a survey outfit to 
check the subway crowds he was aiming at. 
He rode the subways himself during rush 
hours and looked over people's shoulders to 
see what they were reading in his paper. 
Or, if they were reading somebody else's pa- 
per, what they were reading. 

One vice president wandering around the 
grassroots wouldn't cost any more than one 
of those silly surveys, and he would be 
amazed at the amount of wisdom he'd bring 
back with him about the taste and the in- 
telligence of the countryside which the net- 
works so consistently and grievously under- 
estimate, 


Georgia’s Great Industrial Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 


or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, the 
May issue of Coronet magazine contains 
an excellent article by Mark Nichols re- 
porting on the tremendous rate of in- 
dustrial growth which is reshaping the 
economy of the State of Georgia. It is 
entitled “Everything's Jumping in Geor- 
gia,” and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Reconp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EVERYTHING'S JUMPING IN GEORGIA 
(By Mark Nichols) 


Jumpin' gerrymanders!" the native Geor- 
gian exclaimed. “Where did all the cotton- 
pickers go?“ As he looked around Atlanta 
after an absence of 10 years—he discovered 
that ante bellum white-columned houses 
had given way to a sprawling metropolis of 
skyscrapers, glasa-enclosed factory bulld- 
ings, and elegant entertainment facilities. 
Traveling across the State on business, he 
became increasingly excited about prospects 
he spotted. Whereupon he rushed back to 
New York, resigned his job and moved his 
family to Atlanta, That was 3 years ago. 
Today, he has a comfortable income as a 
small-parts manufacturer, few business 
pressures, and a gracious way of life. Pre- 
siding over the barbecue spit in his honey- 
suckle-entwined back yard, he has fallen 
back into the habit of southern hospitality 
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that comes as naturally to Georgians as 
thelr drawl. 

His story has been duplicated by literally 
thousands of servicemen, college graduntes, 
and industrial workers, all contributing to 
a new look in Georgia today. The land of 
magnolias and languid living wears the 
proud look of economic growth and success. 
Since the end of World War H, this enter- 
prising State has combined research and 
southern charm to attract 17,000 new com- 
mercial and industrial firms. These busl- 
nesses provide jobs for nearly 250,000 per- 
sons. 

"Georgia couldn't go on relying just on 
cotton,” an American newspaperman ex- 
plains. “When it was a good crop, it was 
very good for the State. When it was bad, 
it was disastrous.” Awakened to the folly 
of one-crop depsndency, Georgians began 
looking earnestly for other crops and indus- 
tries to diversify their economy. Their suc- 
cess can be measured by the jingling change 
in Georgia jeans today. 

The State now leads the United States in 
the production of tufted textiles, poultry 
brollers, saddles, mobile homes, naval stores, 
marble, peanuts, and pimiento peppers. 
“Not bad, hun?“ smiles State Director of 
Commerce Abit Massey, whose department 
concentrates on the encouragement of new 
industry. “And four new businesses every 
day are taking advantage of our year-round 
temperate climate, natural resources and our 
anxious-to-please labor force—plus the co- 
operation of every State government 
department.” 

“Not bad” is typical Georgia understate- 
ment. Massey’s roster reads like a Who's 
Who of American business: American Cyan- 
amid Co., Armour Co., Continental Can Co., 
General Electric Co., Johns-Manville Corp., 
Manhattan Shirt CO.. Viking Trailer Corp., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

“Georgia industries now turn out every- 
thing from automobiles to zippers,” says 
Massey, “Like chain reactions, one busi- 
ness seems to spark another.” As an ex- 
ample he cites the 105 plants that turn out 
tufted textiles in the State, These created 
such a demand for latex backing for the 
carpet products that a latex rubber com- 
pany moved in to service them better. 
Other related Industries followed. 

This kind of chain reaction is jet-fucled 
by the resulting prosperity, too. Earning 
more, are spending more, creating 
a supply and demand cycle that multiplies 
ata vigorous rate. 

Why have so many manufacturers estab- 
lished plants in Georgia? A food canner lists 
some reasons: For me, the weightlest factor 
was the all-out help I got from the State. 
After I expressed interest In the Savannah 
area, the State department of commerce came 
up with every relevant bit of information, 
Including weather, water and power, and even 
the types and number of workers available. 

"The picture looked good to me,” the can- 
ner continued, but I couldn't spare time 
from my Ohlo plant to supervise construction 
in Georgia. The department of commerce 
met with the town’s civic leaders and per- 
suaded the community to finance and erect 
a building to meet my needs. Then tt was 
leased to me at advantageous terms—with 
options to buy later. Because the site was 
in a rural district, I had to have good roads 
for shipments. The highway department 
stepped in and laid new roads. Next, the 
State department of education trained work- 
ers in the area, I provided the machines and 
the training space and they put my foremen 
on salary as instructors, By the time the 
plant was ready to open, the workers were 
familar with our methods. 

“And with the community financing the 
building.“ the canner concluded, “everyone 
in 2 is rooting for the business to suc- 
ceed.” 
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One look at northwest Georgia would dispel 
any notion of southern indolence. Here, the 
raising of broilers is a 24-hour-a-day enter- 
prise. Commercial broiler production began 
before World War H when Jesse Jewell, a feed 
merchant, tried to boost his poultry f 
sales. He bought chicks, sold them on 
to hearby farmers, ahd then sold them feed 
on an IOU basis. Soon a widespread, easy- 
to-operate Industry was underway, The veel 
shortage during World War II helped ac 
colerate its growth and broiler raising has 
become Georgia's largest agricultural enter- 
prise. 

Farm mechanization released large num- 
bers of rural workers for industrial jobs, in- 
creasing the labor pool. To present an at- 
tractive labor picture to prospective busi- 
nesses, the State last year its own 
right-to-work law, allowing citizens to work 
without union affiliation if they so chose. 

Georgia's college graduates today have no 
heed to migrate elsehere in search of career 
advancement. Take, for instance, interlor 
decorator, Carolyn Becknell, Atlanta's 1958 
Woman of the Year in Arts. Setting up shop 
as Becknell Associates, she found a ready 
need for her services by industry and home- 
owners. 

“Everything's jumping in Georgia,” says 
Miss Becknell, Northerners may come here 
and decide to alow down, but they are likely 
to be bumped from behind by a 
who is swinging with the times.” 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has discovered that 
its Marictta location is a persuasive attraction 
tor hard-to-get engineers who yearn for the 
majestic vistas and open country of the State. 
Another valuable asset for Lockheed is the 
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nology's graduates and research facilities. 

Two other industrial giants have made 
Georgia their focal point for southeastern 
operations. The General Motors Corp. plant 
at Doraville alone turns out 46 different types 
of passenger cars on the same assembly line. 
Ford Motor Co. has nearly doubled the space 
of its first postwar plant on 75 acres outside 
Atlanta. 

Why do manufacturers choose one par- 
ticular location? The reasons vary from 
solid business sense to whimsy. Manufac- 
turer Dan Brown chose Dawsonville because 
his mother’s maiden name was Dawson. An- 
other businessman, advised by his engineer- 
ing consultants to locate in town A, was per- 
suaded by an industrial development g9” 
getter to look over town B. that he 
was a sportsman, town B organized a quail 
hunt for him, followed by a pheasant dinner. 
(P.S—The plant is now located in town B.) 

An Iowa industrialist, vacationing at Sen 
Island, fell in love with the peaceful palmetto 
country while indulging in his favorite sport. 
boating. He moved his commercial insecti- 
cides plant to Brunswick, and now spends 
his free time on the water. 

His passion for the water is shared bY 
thousands of Georgians. With plenty of lel- 
sure and lakes, they have turned to boating 
for fun in the sun—and brought s new in- 
dustry into their midst. 

One Georgia boast is not idle: the State 
has a more-than-abundant water supply for 
recreation, Industry, and agriculture, Farr“ 
er John Butler, resting his elbow on a hoe 
and regarding the warm, blue sky, says, We 
get an average of 40 inches of rainfall a yea": 
And we don't have to worry about s 
since we got all those new dams.” Five neu 
dams constructed by the U.S, Army Corps ot 
Engineers make navigation smooth on Geor- 
gia rivers. 

The State has plenty of power, too, 10 
match the water supply. “In the past 1 
years,” a George Power Co. spokesman de- 
clares, “we have doubled our generating ca- 
pacity to keep ahead of this boom.” t 

Also serving Industry are harbors tha 
maintain a steady stream of materials for 
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men and machines. In 1046 the State organ- 
the Georgia Ports Authority to deep 
de and develop further the existing 
Po of Savannah on the Atlantic seaboard. 
-5 Inting to-a European freighter unloading 
Olkswagen. automobiles from Germany, 
kworker Roy Gateson grinned: “We're 
Setting forelgn cars and just about every- 
thing else direct now.“ 
Over 100 steamship lines load and dis- 
e freight in Savannah. And the new 
and port at Bainbridge hums with barge 
bringing chemicals, olls, and fertilizers 
— be far away as Chicago. Spurred by 
ccess of these operations, the ports 
authority has future plans for developing 
cuditional ports at Brunswick, Augusta, and 
olumbus. - 
3 Georgia's capital, Atlanta, ranks as the 
‘“rgest transportation center in the South, 
With 31 railroads, 6 major airlines and 500 
us departures daily. 
4 Atlanta's central location has also made it 
telephone communications hub, one of the 
the long-distance switching centers in 
t world. It Is also a major television con- 
rol center, filtering cables for TV and radio 
lon throughout the South. 
1 in natural resources, too, Georgia 
pine ting its gifts from nature. Its lofty. 
ar foresta, largest in the South, yleld reams 
Paper after p and also furnish 
be half the world supply of resin and tur- 
Htine. Wastelands are rapidly being con- 
fox into timberland to supply pulpwood 
Companies like Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Corp,, Owens-Illinois Glass Co, and Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, “We can 
— diy keep up with the new uses they find 
Pine,” says a forester. “Good thing it 
Brows Tast 
trateer Fin s youthful government adminis- 
Abie trom Gov. Ernest Vandiver, 40, to 
Plea Massey, still in his early thirties—have 
tare Special emphasis on aiding the 
ind s smaller communities to secure new 
oe 33 Massey's department of 
ofice in the Atlanta State Capitol 
weng ang, thick packets ot brochures and sur- 
the PL 5 Out daily to manufacturers across 
wh nited States who want to investigate 
on Georgia has to offer. 
mvinced that research will help open 
industrial doors, the State department 
stud erce is at present conducting a 
5 af Of the State's commercial potentials in 
müd cs, nir conditioners and coastal Ber- 
Ada grass, 7 
Ow that we've seen what can be done,” 
on Massey, “we won't relax until we make 
South 2 the industrial leader of the 
bus} He and his fellow citizens mean 
hess when they utter these familiar 
Jeorgin part ing words: Come sec us, now. 


International Student Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


ty OF ARKANSAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Years FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, 10 
formed S the University of Arkansas 
chang & committee for Foreign Ex- 
Work r sent. The results of the 
deca de this committee in the last 
the ae Summarized in an article in 
M oe Alumnus magazine for 
tio prticle furnishes a good explana- 
5 S foreign students are received 
ese community, and an indica- 
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tion of typical ‘student reaction to their 
new educational environment. It also 
explains how local citizens have con- 
tributed so unselfishly of their time and 
money to support the students during 
their stay and make the program a suc- 
cess, I think that this example is typi- 
cal of what has happened at hundreds 
of other colleges and universities 
throughout the country which partici- 
pate in the exchange program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix, and I 
recommend it for the reading of all 
Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARKANSAS INTERNATIONAL STUDENT EXCHANGE 


Foreign students brought to the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas by the Foundation for the 
International Exchange of Students are 
goodwill ambassadors for our country and 
State when they return to their homes. Also, 
they enrich the lives and outlook of those 
with whom they come in contact both at the 
university and throughout the State. 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINE: TENTH 

ANNIVERSARY FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Exactly 10 years ago this month a group 
of faculty and students at the university 
got together to form the Committee for 
Foreign Exchange Students. 

It was a movement that the charter mem- 
bers felt particularly appropriate, since it 
would bring foreign students to the alma 
mater of Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, whose 
legislation was to make the whole thing 
possible.. The Fulbright Act for educational 
exchange has since been described as the 
most fabulously profitable investment ever 
authorized by Congress. ; 

The university has profited from it—and 
from the other exchange arrangements that 
have come in its wake—by acquiring a con- 
tinuing group of international students. 
Prom all over the world they have come and 
gone, leaving behind a little more under- 
standing of the world’s peoples, and taking 
with them a little more understanding of 
the United States, 

In the words of Gisela Gherri, a 1956-57 
student from Switzerland, “One should never 
think ‘Fayetteville is such a little place, 
what can I learn here?’ Fayetteville is the 
United States just as well as are New York 
or Hollywood, Every minute should be 
lived full of consciousness, I mean that 
every minute one should be aware of what 
privilege it is to be able to study in the 
United States.” 

Since that first year, when two came from 
France and one from Germany, from 10 to 
20 foreign students have been aided finan- 
cially each year by the international foun- 
dation, and several hundred others haye 
come to the campus through financial ar- 
rangements of their own. The Arkansas 
Foundation for the International Exchange 
of Students, to give the complete title, grew 
out of the original 1949 committee, and was 
incorporated under the laws of Arkansas in 
1951 as an educational association, 

At present there are about 50 international 
students on campus—all sponsored by the 
foundation—from the Latin American coun- 
tries, the Far East, Europe, the Middle East, 
and Canada. Men outnumber women three 


to one. 

This proportion of men to women is fairly 
typical of foreign students on American 
campuses. However, at most universities 
the largest percentage are from the Far East, 
while at Arkansas the largest number come 
from the Latin American countries. Muny 


come from Panama to study agriculture. 
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Only last fall did the international foun- 
dation offer “sponsorship” to all foreign stu- 
dents meaning that through the foundation 
a member of the community serves as a 
friend who helps with any everyday living 
problems and a faculty advisor helps with 
academic guidance. These services are in ad- 
dition to the foundation’s scholarship aid 
for smaller number of students. 

Because the Fulbright Act, and some of 
the other programs of the United States 
or foreign governments, do not provide all 
the money necessary for a year’s study at 
the University, the International Foundation 
must ralse funds annually. The number of 
foundation students receiving financial aid 
thus varies with the amount of support given 
on the campus and in the State. 

The international foundation usually must 
find funds for board and room, books, and 
tuition. Because it Is a State institution, the 
university cannot give tuition scholarships 
to foreign students, It does give the foun- 
dation the right to award 15 waivers of out- 
of-State tuition, which amounts to $100 a 
semester. 

Money has come from individuals, includ- 
ing the faculty and the undergraduates, and 
from groups over the State. The Arkansas 
Federation of Women's Clubs, for example, 
each year provides $600 for the room and 
board of one woman in a dormitory. The 
men's civic clubs—especially the Rotary 
Clubs of Springdale, Rogers, and Fayette- 
ville, which contribute from $100 to $250— 
give continuing support, 

The American Association of University 
Women has for many years sold tickets to a 
special film series, with proceeds going to the 
international foundation. Cookbooks con- 
taining recipes collected from foreign stu- 
dents were published by the World Affairs 
group in Fayetteville In 1955 and are stiil 


selling. 

Several fraternities and sororities have 
participated in the program during the past 
10 years by giving board and room to one 
foreign student in thelr houses, or meals only 
if there Is no space to spare. 

How much financial support the students 
will need is known before they arrive. Every 
foreign student who applies for a grant or 
scholarship in an American university is 
screened by the institute of international 
education of New York. Then the local foun- 
dation selects from the applications available 
the ones they think will work out in the 
University of Arkansas community. 

They don’t always work out. Although as 
a rule they are good scholars, one will oc- 
casionally have insurmountable language 
difficulties or cannot adjust to such a differ- 
ent culture, and return home before the year 
is over. 

“Our lost foreign students are rare,” ac- 
cording to Mrs. Jessie O'Kelly of the English 
departmer:t, who has worked with the pro- 
gram since its inception and who teaches 
a special English course for them each year. 
“But since we know it can happen, we plan 
ahead by providing sponsors and by arrang- 
ing social activities that will help them get 
adjusted early.” 

SOCIAL EVENTS ARE VARIED 


One social event last fall was a get- 
acquainted reception held in the Fine Arts 
Center for the international students and 
those who support the foundation, 

The students are often guests in Fayette- 
ville homes—alumnus Harmon Remmel 
(BS., B.A., 1941) has entertained them fre- 
quently, Also, by personally contatting 
other alumni in different parts of the State, 
Harmon has made it possible for groups of 
foreign students to visit more of Arkansas 
than just Fayetteville. 

It has been the custom for several to tour 
the State, usually at Easter, making speeches 
to clyic clubs, church groups, or anybody else 
who would like to have them, In 1955 the 
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foreign students made more than 600 
speeches in Arkansas communities. 

Frequently University of Arkansas stu- 
dents will invite a foreign student home 
for Thanksgiving or Christmas. The foreign 
students who can manage it financlally some- 
times take advantage of the holidays to see 
New Orleans or Texas or St. Louis. 

On the campus an activity available to all 
is the International Club, which also includes 
American students, The club usually starts 
the year with “orientation meetings" so that 
the newcomers can learn about dating cus- 
toms, American money, or whatever is 
puzzling them. 

Last year was an especially active one for 
the International Club, for they had folk 
dancing classes, and an international week- 
end in March. About 250 persons turned 
out for the supper of foreign dishes that was 
part of the weekend celebration; the stu- 
dents also held a dance and played a soccer 
match. 

OPINIONS OF STUDENTS 

Out of all this social activity, plus the 
contacts made in the classroom, comes a 
vlew common among foreign students. 
Americans are friendly, And apparently 
the more friends they make, the more likely 
they are to spend a happy year. 

That year sometimes stretches Into sev- 
eral, if the student has the means. Some 
go on to do graduate work elsewhere; some 
stay at the university. Take the case of 
Alex Poularikas, who appears on the cover 
of the Alumnus. He first came as a Ful- 
bright scholar in 1956, expects to earn a 
degree in electrical engineering and then 
will work toward a master’s. He has a job 
teaching physics labs, and works on nuclear 
research in connection with the ton ac- 
celerator. 

“When I came, I did not expect so many 
good people to help me,” Alex said. He be- 
Meves that foreign students find such big 
differences in American life that it is dif- 
ficult for them to evaluate their experience 
until after the first year or after they re- 
turn home. 

Scholastically, the exchange students 
notice a big difference, especially on the 
freshman and sophomore level. They often 
feel both the method of teaching and the 
subject matter are like high school or its 
equivalent abroad. They are accustomed to 
being responsible for independent study. 
But, as Alex has found, if they do advanced 
work they discover that the t and 
their fellow students are equal to what they 
can find in thelr own countries, 

Socially, they often find American stu- 
dents too little concerned about getting an 
education, and too much concerned with 
dating and extracurricular activitles. But 
with time eyen these criticisms fade. 

The foundation has found this to be true 
generally. Mrs. Marie Lavallard, editor of 
agricultural publications, who puts out a 
newsletter twice yearly for former founda- 
tion students, often receives letters like the 
one from Eugenio Schieber. Eugenio, a 
1953-54 student from Guatemala now at the 
University of Wisconsin, wrote about his 
experience in Fayetteville: “All of the won- 
derful memories of the place where I saw 
the first snow in my life * * èe where I 
learned about American living, where I 
could get a better understanding of feliow- 
ship and organization through the fraternity 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon * * * where I gathered 
knowledge for my future life, and where I 
learned a new language after counting the 
steps of the monumental Old Main.” 

These “foreign alumni” who return to 
their countries all over the world are Amer- 
ica’s ambassadors—and Arkansas’ ambassa- 
dors. The adverse publicity that Arkansas 
has received abroad caused some uneasiness 
among the students who came last fall. But 
many now have the attitude of Denmark's 
Annette Lendal Connaway (she added the 
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last name in February when she married 
Jim Connaway, president of the Associated 
Students), who said, “I don't say I share it, 
but I now understand the southern point of 
view. The social problem is more complex 
than I had realized.” 

A large percentage of the alumni abroad 
have kept in touch with old friends on the 
campus and in the State. A few have kept in 
touch with each other; they have held four 
alumni reunions in Europe, three in Heidel- 
berg, and one in Paris. Like all alumni at 
a reunton, they shared memories of the uni- 
versity. 


Senator Hamphrey, of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the April 25, 1959, issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post there appears an article 
about our distinguished colleague, the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey). The article draws a warm 
and interesting portrait of an outstand- 
ing leader of the Democratic Party. It 
shows the Senator from Minnesota as we 
know he is—as a man of exceptional and 
articulate intelligence, of great political 
creativeness, and of tremendous energy. 
It shows him as a man with a firm grasp 
of the international and domestic prob- 
lems of the Nation and a deep under- 
Standing of the human needs of the 
American people. 

I am delighted that the article on 
Senator HUMPHREY will make clear to 
millions of Americans what Members of 
the Senate have long known, and I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows. 

HUSTLING HUBERT MAKES Hrs Bro 
(By Walter T. Ridder) 

If Hvusert Horatio Humpurer were in- 
clined to bitterness, he would broodingly 
remember the 1956 Democratic National Con- 
vention as ample demonstration of man's 
perfidiousness toman. The Minnesota Sen- 
ator had sought nomination as Adlai E. 
Stevenson's vice presidential running mate. 
His attempt had been publicly and humili- 
atingly rebuffed. The convention chose 
Estes Keravver by the narrowest margin 
over JOHN F. KENNEDY. HUMPHREY, deserted 
by all on whom he had counted for support, 
viewed the wreckage of his candidacy and 
muttered, "They've stolen all my clothes.” 

Yet the man who then stood naked be- 
fore his adversaries is today one of the 
four major contenders for the 1960 Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination. Kennedy, 
Stevenson, Senator Stuart Symington, and 
Humphrey stand out most clearly on the 
Democratic political horizon., That HUM- 
PHREY could so rapidly graduate from passed 
over vice presidential candidate to seriously 
considered presidential prospect Is proof of 
his recuperative powers and ability to learn 
lessons from defeat. 

In pursuit of the top nomination Hun- 
PHREY will use his tongue, his imagination 
and his inexhaustible energy, all of which 
have been his most potent asscts and at the 
same time his gravest handicaps. Particu- 
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larly his tongue. Words come to HUMPHREY 
as easily as water flows over Niagara Falls. 
They come in staccato bursts, more like the 
chatter of a Gatling gun than the weighed 
pronouncements of a statesman. Many first- 
time listeners wonder whether they have 
been victims of a verbal shell game, His 
readiness to voice opinions and the speed 
with which the words cascade create an Hu- 
sion of mere glibness. In reality, HUM- 
PHREY's mind moves as rapidly as his tongue: 
behind the facade of words les a brain con- 
tinually in motion. 

“That so-and-so,” said a nonadmirer ad- 
miringly, “is always thinking.” Ideas come 
to HUMPHREY in such profusion that his office 
staff is hard put to keep up with them. “He 
drives to work in the morning,” explained & 
Humphrey aid, “and he has nothing to do for 
25 minutes, When he gets here, he's had 
a thousand ideas and expects us to go to 
work on them immediately.” 

His interests are as varied as the work of 
the Senate. In the course of 10 days during 
the last session of Congress, HUMPHREY pro- 
posed legislation on such diverse matters as 
establishment of an international health 
year, creation of a Youth Conservation 
Corps, expansion of export of American dairy 
products, retention of the phrase civil de- 
tense“ in a new agency, loans for increased 
college and university construction, more 
aid for small business, denunciation of Rus- 
sian barbarism in Hungary, and insistence 
that the United States give backing to inter- 
national action on human rights. 

He also offered a 4-point international 
works for peace program, a 6-point program 
to make disarmament inspection feasible, a 
13-point program for an American trade fair 
in Moscow, a 5-point program for revitaliz- 
ing northeastern Minnesota, and an 11-point 
program for challenging the Soviet economic 
offensive. He deplored the Russian lead in 
outer space and demanded more support for 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey because we 
are badiy lagging in our -knowledge of the 
ocean depths.” 

The range and multiplicity of HUMPHREY'S 
ideas have propelled him from pharmacist in 
Huron, S. Dak., to the Senate. As with his 
eloquence, the ideas themselves are not an 
unmixed blessing. He has been charged 
with mental shallowness and going off half- 
cocked. But those who have challenged him 
in debate have learned to their dismay that 
the Senator from Minnesota does his home- 
work. Opponents may not agree with his 
conclusions, but they rarely best him on 
qustions of fact. 

He does, too often, go off halfcocked. 
There are few toples on which he does not 
have immediate, readymade opinions—some 
of which he is later forced to e. For 
every problem, HumMpHREY proposes a multi- 
point solution which sometimes contains 
more points than practicality. His speeches 
are neediessy long. “You don't have to be 
eternal to be immortal, Hunxnr.“ a dinner 
chairman once scribbled to him. Listening 
to him reel off a speech in which he was 
solving many of the world’s ills, a friend re- 
marked, “The trouble with Hunerr is that he 
should be an entertainer.” For the sake of 
audience reaction, he tends to quip and 
sometimes sacrifices dignity for a laugh. 

HUMPHREY'S mind drives his body at a pace 
which men of lesser energy find intolerable. ` 
“Keeping up with Hunserr is impossible,” an- 
other friend reported disconsolately after a 
tour. “Every morning we were up at four to 
shake farmers’ hands and we were on the 
move until midnight. I'd flop into bed, but 
Housear inyarlably found friends and would 
stay up talking. The next morning he'd be 
out there as bright and fresh as ever.“ The 
man-killing schedule is not confined to cam- 
paigns, He tries to cram more activity into 
his Senate day than his time will permit. 
As a result he usually is seen racing from 
one appointment to another, which contrib- 


1959 
utes to h 
a , is reputation as-a young man in 


He moves with grace and ease. Washing- 
be ladies rate him as one of the Capital's 
K tter dancers. His figure appears slight, 

ut it is a solid 170 pounds. He seems 
oe than his 5 feet 11 inches, an optical 

lusion created by his aura of frenzied ac- 
tivity, People reason that nothing large 
could move so fast, His face, though broad- 
ening, is essentially boyish. His features are 
©xtraordinarily mobile and seem to reflect 
the passage of his thoughts. This supports 
belief that Humrnrey “thinks too fast.” 
© zum total of Huarruaery’s physical char- 
tetertstics adds up to something quite dif- 
€rent from the popular image of a Presi- 
dent. He just doesn't look like a President. 
is a public relations problem which 
Will giye HuarpHmey much concern in the 
Months to come, 

Humrurey is acutely aware of this prob- 
lem. Much as Averell Harriman sought to 
Overcome his public Image as an inarticulate 

{vidual so Humpsary must erase from 
Public mind the vision of a brash, young 
eta. He will do this by pausing de- 

berately before answering a question, by 
= ting the number of topics per day on 
Which he is willing to make a speech, by 

Owing the pace of his oratory and by di- 
Tecting his energy to topics of prime national 
And international import. There will be no 
9 Humpnrer; there will simply be a 

€d-down version of the old. For in- 
d » When asked for his reaction to Presi- 

ent Eisenhower's 1959 state of the Union 
Message, HumpHRey astonished reporters by 
Teplying, “No comment —a phrase which 
en been conspicuously absent from his yo- 
bulary in the past. 

Ingratiating qualities of the gentleman 
en) Minnesota are his ready sense of 

Umor and his ability to laugh at himself. 

n it was suggested that Humpnerrr had 

© a mistake in a recent course of action, 
Senator soberly agreed, “Yes.” Then, 

his eyes heavenward, HUMPHREY 

ar back his hend and raucously laughed. 
takes? Man, I invented em.“ Hu- 

of self-appralsal Is a refreshing habit 
40, MPHREY, just as it is of Adlal Steven- 

Hunrnery’s humor is in the Mark Twain 
fadition—earthy, explosive, exaggerated, in 

è style of the American frontier. It con- 
tel te sharply with Stevenson's urbane, in- 

ectual wit. Hunrimrr makes use of the 

gent phrase, the unexpected and incon- 

He astounded a staid diplomatic 

nos er at the British Embassy by suddenly 
ate g out, as he described a heated Sen- 
debate, “Oh, boy, and then did the 
Manure hit the fan.” Humpnrer since has 
learned that such colorful expressions are 
received in diplomatic circles with highly 
Arched eyebrows. Today he undoubtedly 
would substitute, "We had a hot discussion.” 
ane frontier molded Humpurry’s person- 
ty In many ways and has strongly influ- 
oe ed his political thinking. In his philoso- 

Y, he is a direct descendant of Andrew 
— and the later Populist movement. 
list mark of the frontier and of the Popu- 
— nt not yet vanished from South Da- 
His | when Humpnary was a youth there. 
lite Uberallem is rooted in the troubled po- 
Pitre 8011 of agricultural reform, fed and 
Dea oe by Franklin D. Roosevelt's New 
tradi. He is a liberal in the classic American 
to N That liberalism calls for a man 
ide P himself insofar as he is able, but for 
Solu} t action to meet problems in- 
lem oe ey the individual, It is the liberal- 
— N George W. Norris, and Bob 


à Senator HumPmREY's political thought 18 
kather al outgrowth of his background. His 
+ & druggist by trade and a Wilsonian 
Inteiros in politics, raised Husrar on an 
ectual diet of Thomas Jefferson and 
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Thomas Paine, The elder Humphrey owned 
drugstores in several South Dakota towns 
before settling in Huron, and his arrival 
there raised no cheers among the druggists 
already established in the small city. In 
fact, they enlisted the local chamber of com- 
merce in a fight against their new competi- 
tor. Druggist Humphrey won the ensuing 
brawl, but the fight made a deep impression 
on his son, who since that day has viewed 
chambers of commerce with a certain dis- 
trust. Husrrt was brought up in economic 
tranquillity until the twin calamities of the 
depression and the drought of the thirties 
overwhelmed South Dakota. Huserr had to 
leave the University of Minnesota in his 
sophomore year. He helped his father in 
the drugstore, then compressed into 6 
months a 2-year course at the Denver College 
of Pharmacy. Father and son working to- 
gether weathered the storm, and by 1937 
Husert was back at the University of Min- 
nesota with a wife, Muriel Buck, of Huron, 
whom he had courted while filling prescrip- 
tions, He also took with him a lasting mem- 
ory of leathery faces of farmers gazing hope- 
lessly at the swirling dust storms which were 
carrying away their farms, He made top 
grades and was entitled to wear a Phi Beta 
Kappa key when he received his B.A, degree 
and diploma in 1939. 

The studious HUMPHREY then took a teach- 
ing fellowship at Louisiana State University, 
where he made an enduring friendship with 
RUSSELL LONG, now the junior Senator from 
Louisiana. He hastened back to Minnesota 
to hold a multitude of jobs, many of them at 
the same time. He was variously an instruc- 
tor in political science at the University of 
Minnesota, an official of the WPA program 
in his State, and assistant regional director 
of the War Manpower Commission. 

In 1943 he sandwiched between other ac- 
tivities his first run for mayor of Minne- 
apolls. In a field of 10, the unknown HUM- 
PuReEY ran second and lost the-runoff by only 
4,900 votes. This taught him that in Min- 
nesota running as a Democrat wasn't 
enough. He needed the support of the 
Farmer-Laborites, then an independent 
party. He hammered together a Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor coalition and in 1945 was 
elected mayor of the city. 

These political maneuvers were carried on 
during World War II. They stimulate his 
political opponents to ask: “Why wasn't 
HUMPHREY in the service?“ HUMPHREY an- 
swers the question in considerable detail. 
“I was first classified 3-B.“ he says, be- 
cause I was married and had three children. 
I had a job with the Army Air Corps, teach- 
ing world politics and government. In the 
spring of 1944 I volunteered for the Navy, 
but was turned down because of physical 
aisability. In 1945 I took an Army physical 
which showed a double hernia and calci- 
fication of the shoulder. I was reclassified 
1-B (umited service). I offered to sign 
waivers, but the request was denied, Before 
further action was taken, the war ended.” 
Houmpnrey heatedly denies that he used poll- 
tical influence to avoid induction. “I told 
the draft board that I was politically vul- 
nerable and they should put my name at 
the head of the list. Ask them why they 
didn't do so.“ 

As mayor of an industrial city in the heart 
of the farm belt, Hompnrey had opportunity 
to woo the two constituencies which still 
form the bulk of his support—farmers and 
labor. His record as mayor was a good one. 
Both farm and labor interests encouraged 
him to run for the Minnesota Senate seat 
held by Joseph H. Ball, in the 1948 election. 

Hunt propelled himself into national 
prominence at the 1948 Democratic National 
Convention—at an incalculable price to the 
party, some of his enemies believe. It hap- 
pened when the conyentlon was debating a 
proposed civil-rights resolution. The night 
before, HUMPHREY had agreed to support a 
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compromise clivil-rights plank, but now he 
took the rostrum to oppose it. He blew the 
convention apart with the stirring climax 
to his oration: “It is now time for the Demo- 
cratic Party to get out of the shadow of 
States rights and walk forthrightly in the 
bright sunshine of human rights." His ac- 
tion brought bitter remarks of “double- 
crosser” and “publicity seeker” from party 
chieftains who had so prinstakingly con- 
structed the compromise, but HUMPHREY as- 
serted then, and still does, that grave poll- 
tical and philosophical doubts prompted his 
change of mind. At any rate, his propsed 
substitute plank passed over the vociferous 
opposition of the South, elements of which 
ultimately took a walk from the convention, 
mutterly darkly about “that radical mayor 
of Minneapolis,” 

There isn’t any question that the civil 
rights speech helped Humpnery defeat Ball 
in the 1948 election. The farm revolt which 
toppled Thomas E. Dewey from his pre- 
mature Presidency also alded HUMPHREY. 
The Taft-Hartley bill, which Ball favored, 
also figured heavily in a campaign noted for 
the number of eggs and tomatoes besplatter- 
ing the Republican and for the number and 
variety of speeches given by HUMPHREY. 

Early in his first term as Senator, HUM- 
EHREY learned the hard way—but quickly— 
that speeches which go over big at the Min- 
neapolis Labor Temple receive short shrift 
under the dome of the Capitol. Freshman 
Senators are expected to be seen, not heard. 
In definance of this unspoken edict, HUM- 
PHREY challenged the essentiality of Senator 
Harry F, Brno's committee on nonessential 
Federal expenditures. In attacking Brun, 
HuMPHREY was smiting a prominent member 
of the “the club,” that informal, potent 
coterie of Senators who dominate the upper 
Chamber. While Humpnrey made his 
speech saginst the Byrd committee, other 
Senators on the floor turned their backs, 
then one by one retired to the Senate cloak- 
rooms. The freshman Senator completed 
his speech in pointed isolation. He took 
the rebuke to heart and didn’t repeat the 
offense; today he is an accepted and ‘in- 
fluential member of the club. 

A capacity to understand and to learn has 
been Humpnrey’s sturdiest asset. His na- 
tional fame may rest upon his gift for words, 
but his influence in the Senate stems from 
his grasp of complicated issues. “That mind 
of Husertr’s is so fast,“ said one colleague, 
“that you haven't begun to explain a prob- 
lem to him before he has explored its rami- 
fications and has solutions to a. 
problem you haven't stated.” When the ex- 
fr on whom his associates once 
turned thelr backs, now speaks on farm or 
foreign policy, other Senators are inclined 
to listen. Before making up their minds, 
some of his colleagues now telephone him 
and ask, HUnzxr, what do you think?“ 

Hompnrer has pursued assiduously his 
self-appointed role as spokesman for the 
embattled farmers. He has fought a pro- 
tracted rumning battle with Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, whom he has 
called “the worst Agriculture Secretary in 
history.” He regularly demands Benson’s 
dismissal, a demand up to now unheeded by 
President Eisenhower. HUMPHREY'S own 
proposed solutions for the farm-surplus 
problem have ranged from higher price sup- 

to conversion of wheat into a ricelike 
gruel, as practiced In Old Testament days, 
for export to Aslatie countries. 

His influence in foreign affairs Is no at- 
cident, It is the result of methodical and 
determined self-schooling in international 
relations. A man ef HumpHrer’s energy and 
mental capabilities was not likely to sit idly 
by while other men debated the all-im- 
portant questions of foreigm policy. By 
careful reading of the newspapers, by inter- 
views with State Department officials, talks 
with forelgn ambassadors and by studious 
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homework, Humprarr became one of the 
most effective of the Capitol’s voices on 
foreign policy. The present administration 
has frequently requested the Minnesota 
Democrat to perform legislative chores in be- 
half of its diplomacy—tasks which HUMPH= 
rey has willingly executed. However, his co- 
operation has not stilled his demands for the 
resignation of John Foster Dulles, demands 
as unheeded as his cries for removal of 
Benson. 

! Humphrey has parlayed his native intel- 
ligence, wide curiosity, astute political mind 
and power to learn into imposing creden- 
tials for the 1960 Democratic nomination. 
Whether he will win the nomination depends 
upon ‘the political climate of the country, 
the future face of the Democratic Party, 
convention in-fighting, and the inexplicable 
roll of the dice, which so often determines a 
convention's choice, 

He meets the tacit requirements which 
American politicians generally, but not al- 
ways, seek in presidential candidates. His 
life has been free from scandal, he is a 
Protestant, and he possesses a photogenic 
family of four children, Nancy, 20, Hubert, 
Jr., 16, Robert, 14, and Douglas, 10. His wife, 
who regards her husband with bemused ad- 
miration, would do well as First Lady, His 
name is nationally known and, at 48, he has 
reached political maturity. 

Among the paradoxes of HUMPHREY’s can- 
didacy is the undebatable fact that he is a 
politician. By instinct, training, and desire 
he is a political animal. When Nikita 
Khrushchev told Humpnrery he had won a 
recent Kremlin battle, despite being outnum- 
bered, he described his opponents as being 
good mathematicians, but bad politicians. 
He was talking HumpnHerey’s language, for the 
man from Minnesota is constantly aware of 
the advantages accruing to those who know 
the art of politics, Humpneryr’s difficulty 
lies in the widely held view that he is too 
obviously a politician. In his personal re- 
lations he often has tried to be all things 
to all men. After the debacle in the 1956 
convention, Humpuery uttered not one word 
of criticism of those who had abandoned 
him. He refrained partially because, as a 
politician, he recognized and was sympa- 
thetic to their motives. HUMPHREY knew that 
he might someday need them again. No 
need to antagonize through useless recrimi- 
nation. 

The cry of opportunism frequently has 
been raised against him. Despite Hum- 
PHREY'’S long record of opposition to Wiscon- 
sin's Senator Joseph McCarthy, liberals de- 
clare he was riding the wave of McCarthyism 
when he introduced a bill to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party, a bill which, in greatly amend- 
ed form, was overwhelmingly passed by the 
Congress. “Not at all,” replied HUMPHREY. 
“The Communist Party is a conspiracy to 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States, and the people have a right to pro- 
tect themselves against that conspiracy.” 
Conservatives have likewise labeled him op- 
portunistic in his civil rights program, point- 
ing out that in Humpnary’s Minnesota, civil 
rights are no problem at all. This charge is 
unfair, but the politicians’ mantle—loud 
and ostentatious—which cloaks HUMPHREY, 
makes people suspicious of his sincerity. 
Such reactions will militate against his pres- 
idential try. 

HUMPHREY is the spiritual heir of the New 
Deal-Fair Deal. With the outstanding ex- 
ception of Stevenson, HUMPHREY is the nat- 
ural candidate for the northern liberals who 
dominate the Democratic Party. In fact, 
many New Deal Democrats have already 
started beating the drums for the Minneso- 
tan. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, whose word is 
not without influence in the party, recently 
told a TV audience that Humrnurer has 
within him “a spark of greatness." A num- 
ber of wealthy eastern Democrats upon 
whom the party depends in some measure 
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PHREY and Adlai Stevenson huddled in 3 


for financial support have quietly declared 
they are interested in HUMPHREY. The big 
labor organizations, a major strut in the 
Democratic edifice, look sympathetically 
upon him, while important segments of 
Democratic agriculture will give him en- 
thusidstic support. Some of his Democratic 
colleagues favor him as the party's 1960 
choice because, as one of them explained, 
“HUBERT is the only campaigner we've got 
who can put Dick Nixon through the meat 
grinder." However, the assumption that 
Nrxon will necessarily be their opponent is 
no longer accepted by most Democrats. 

Thus, HUMPHREY has a large reservoir of 
potential support. But he will have prob- 
lems in the months ahead as he tries to 
solidify his strength and to prod favorable 
forces “into open and partisan activity. In 
seeking to energize those forces, HUMPHREY 
will be kept off balance by the enigmatic 
role of Adlai Stevenson, for much of 
HumpHrey’s latent strength is what the poll- 
ticians call second choice. Large num- 
bers of those who might support HUMPHREY 
are committed, either by personal attach- 
ment, impersonal admiration or sheer force 
of habit, to Stevenson. Unless and until 
Adlai definitely removes himself from con- 
sideration, this potential Humpnrey strength 
will lie inert. 

HUMPHREY, too, has observed the tradi- 
tional amenities by stating that 1960 wiil 
see him run only for reelection as Senator. 
Yet, HUMPHREY obviously is running for the 
presidential nomination and to reach his 
goal must indulge in some rather intricate 
political footwork. He must wean away 
strength from Stevenson, He must do this 
while maintaining a public mien of sober, 
reflective statesmanship—a facade at vari- 
ance with the popular concept of HUBERT 
HUMPHREY. 

It was no accident that HUMPHREY'S foot- 
steps led him last winter to the inner sanc- 
tum of the Kremlin, where he chatted for 8 
hours with Nikita Khrushchey. He has de- 
liberately chosen foreign affairs as a vehicle 
to estahlish his qualifications for the Presi- 
dency. In these days of summit confer- 
ences and personal diplomacy it does little 
harm to be seen in the presence of the inter- 
national guests. Humpnrer’s decision to 
identify himself with foreign policy also 
was grounded in the hard realities of Amer- 
ican politics. 

He recognizes that the archenemy of the 
White House-bent Senator is the White 
House-bent governor. Usually the governor 
has won. The governors’ triumphs have 
been due to a number of political factors, 
the most outstanding being the ability of 
the governors to take cover on many touchy 
national issues upon which the Senators 
must cast votes. The governors, too, can 
point to their administrative experience—a 
qualification thought to be of prime import 
to a would-be President. According to 
Humpnrcy’s law, the Senator must seek to 
offset the governor's advantages by appear- 
ing preeminent in fields not available to a 
State executive. Foreign policy is a Sen- 
ator’s logical preserve. Thus, HUMPHREY 
has staked out claims on such vital foreign- 
policy matters as disarmament and Govern- 
ment operations abroad. One of his chief 
rivals for the nomination, Senator KENNEDY, 
is equally aware of the potentialities of the 
Senator as a statesman. Kennepy regularly 
enunciates a program for Algeria or a pro- 
gram for India or a program for anything 
which is beyond the continental limits of 
the United States, 

In assessing Humpnmer's chances for the 
1960 nomination, one must recall the events 
of the last, hectic 24 hours of the 1956 Dema- 
cratic Convention. The story starts a month 
and & half earlier on a hot July evening in 
Washington, where the leading Democrats 
had gathered to honor Senator Walter F. 
George. After the speechmaking, Hum- 
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hotel room. They talked of potential vice 
presidents, should Stevenson win the nom- 
ination. Humpurey, elated, left the room- 
He had the firm impression that Stevenson 
looked most favorably upon him as running 
mate—that if normal convention procedures 
were followed, Stevenson would designate 
him as first choice. The story told by 
Stevenson forces is slightly different. They 
maintain Stevenson declared his willingness 
to accept HUMPHREY, but deny that A 
indicated a preference for the Minnesotan oF 
that he pointed his finger and said, “You 
are my boy.” 


When the convention opened in Chicago, 


HUMPHREY was optimistic. He worked 

for Stevenson, in part to offset the defeat 
Stevenson had suffered in the Minnesota 
primary earlier that year. HUMPHREY 
forgone a “favorite son“ candidacy and had 
plunked for Stevenson. In a major poli 
upset, Kerauver had won the primary. The 
failure of Humpnurrry’s Minnesota organiza- 
tion had hurt his political prestige and was 
being used as an argument against his vice- 
presidential try. 

As expected, the convention nominated 
Stevenson. HUMPHREY awaited the next 
step nervously; he was expecting Stevenson 
to tell Democratic leaders, in a series of 
hotel-room conferences, that HUMPHREY WAS 
his personal chotce for the No. 2 spot on the 
ticket. In at least one meeting, Stevenson 
asked prominent Democrats 4 question: 
Should he designate his choice or leave it to 
the convention? The answer was a unani- 
mous “Pick him yourself.” This encouraged 
Humpnrey to believe his hour was at hand. 

HUMPHREY'S flanks were well protected, he 
thought. His friendship with LYNDON JOHN- 
son, of Texas, had ripened over the years 
and seemed about to pay off. Jonxso& 
wielded great influence among Southern del- 
egates; he could help Humpurey where the 
Minnesotan was weakest. HUMPHREY ex- 
pected the heartiest endorsement from labor- 
He had every reason to count upon agricul- 
ture. It remained only for Stevenson to 
speak the word and the convention would 
swing behind HUMPHREY. | 

But Stevenson did not speak the word. 
Instead, the appalled Humpureyr watched 
and listened at a television set while Steven- 
son told the delegates that they, not he 
should pick the vice presidential candidate- 
It was every man for himself. Of all the 
major contenders, Humrrary wos the least 
prepared for jungle warfare. Kerauver had 
the organization he had built during his 
presidential try; Jack KENNEDY had been 
standing ready should the opportunity come- 
Humpuney had staked his all on Stevenson's 
backing—and that had not materialized. 

In the ensuing sleepless, phrenetic hours, 
Humpnurey learned some of the most galling 
lessons of bigtime politics, 

Lesson No. 1: Political leaders must oft- 
times follow, not lead. The southern votes, 
over which JoHNson was to pass his magi 
wand, bolted. Waving Humpnrer a Hmp 
and apologetic farewell, Jonson followed 
his flock into the KENNEDY camp. 

Lesson No. 2: Never count on those you 
have supported. At a postmidnight press 
conference, Humpurey was asked if he ex, 
pected the help of labor. “I certainly do. 
he answered with emphasis. “I don't know 
of anyone who deserves it more.” But the 
votes don't always go to the deserving. Wal- 
ter Reuther wished Humpurey well and de- 
livered his votes to Esters KEFAUVER. 

Lesson No. 3: Bloc-yoting groups hold to- 
gether only when backing an apparent win- 
ner. Despite the efforts of some farm lead- 
ers to hold the Ine for Humpnrer, the indi- 
vidual farm delegates split their votes be- 
tween Humpnnry’s rivals. Within less than 
24 hours the Humprey structure crumbled- 
When the rolicall of States was completed. 
Huspnureyr finished a bad third. 
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The lessons will not be forgotten. “I 
know now,” sald HUMPHREY shortly after the 
dereat, “where the pressure points in a con- 
Yention are.” He emerged from the ordeal 
Vowing that never again would he lose a con- 
Jention fight. Better not to enter the fray 
than to be beaten under the watching eyes 
Of delegates, newspapermen, and the mil- 

of TV viewers, 

the next few months, HUMPHREY 
Will roam the country taking political 
soundings. The ostensible excuse for the 
trips will be lecture tours. He makes 
Speeches at fees ranging from $1,000 to noth- 
ing—a sliding scale somewhat associated 
With ‘ability to pay and the political im- 
e of the prospective audience. A 
of modest means, HUMPHREY finds his 
SPeechmaking tours a source of substantial 
income. They have the corollary advantage 
of the personality of HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY to the attention of those who other- 
Wise might never have heard of him. His 
travels around the country will help 
decide how seriously he should 
go about the task of lining up 1960 con- 

vention delegates. \ 

Although Humrpurey may find that he can 
Count on the active or tacit support of labor, 
esticulture, the eggheads, and northern lib- 
Scan he still faces his greatest problem in the 
2 Below the Mason-Dixon line his 

stand on civil rights Is received with 
downright hostility. His clvil-rights speech 
the 1948 convention is still remembered. 
1952, he joined the “young Turks“ of the 
ocratic Party in attempting to stuff a 
aner oath down the throat of a reluctant 
2 th. The young Turks lost their fight, 

t the name of Husenr Humpurey had 
88 been unfavorably impressed upon the 

lective mind of the South. 
won is possible, of course, that HUMPHREY'S 

eli-publicized forays into the civil rights 
Wi will work to his political advantage. 
th its eyes fastened on the large minority 
De g blocs of the industrial North, the 
d Mocratic Party might simply override the 
of the South. In such a case, HUM- 
PEREY would be a logical candidate. If, how- 
+ the convention should try to com- 
Promise the differences between its widely 
wi ent factions, the Minnesotan’s chances 
nd tac. Said a southern Senator recently, 
hag © leaders of the South know that HUBERT 
da come a long way from his wild-eyed 
ys, but do the southern people?” 
hout his life Husrer Humpurey has 


1D as he approached it. 
Mi scoffed at his ability to be mayor of 
When polis, but he made a good mayor. 
tala he ran for the Senate, his opponents 
A wasn't big enough for the job—but 
well. his detractors admit he has performed 
esota businessmen as a group do 

admire and do not vote for HUMPHREY, 
tom one ago they learned that if they need 
do 2 * done in Washington, HVnrar will 
At a Washington meeting of Minnesota 
dumbers ot commerce, the chairman intro- 
ent Houmrenrry, waggled a finger in warn- 
and said, “Remember, if you speak for 

in the cAn 5 minutes, you'll lose every vote 


Casting his eyes at the assemblage, Hum- 
Toom ap pled, T haven't got a yote in this 
aš he anyway,” and proceeded to talk as long 

It (a eased, delighting his audience. 
lighted Safe to assume that HUMPHREY de- 
busin, Ehrushchey as easily as he did the 
first 3 It probably was Khrushehev's 
Informa exposure to an articulate, well- 
Main Pros assertive product of America's 
sadde treet. Khrushchey may haye been as 

ned as was Humprey that the talk 


vast gap which separates Russia 
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from America on so many issues. But, as is 
the nature of the man, HUMPHREY found 
something at which to take heart. Khru- 
schey had agreed to extend fuller coopera- 
tion in the mutual search for health im- 
provement, and HumPHREY immediately 
called for action to take advantage of Khru- 
schev's offer. 

In a way, that keys the man, HUMPHREY 
has an instinctive belief that any idea is bet- 
ter than no idea at all, He can always see 
a ray of light in an otherwise dark situation; 
he has a compuisive drive to use his tmagi- 
nation to seek solutions to problems. 

There are certain predictions that are easy 
to make, should Hunrar HUMPHREY become 
President of the United States. His admin- 
istration would be zestful, imaginative, 
politically orlented and intensely partisan. 
It would possess motion and flexibility. 
There would be little doubt on which side 
of an issue the White House stood. Friends 
would be rewarded; enemies punished. It 
would be an administration in which presi- 
dential ideas would be forcefully articulated 
and energetically pushed. 

A woman who knows him well was asked 
what she thought about HUMPHREY as Presi- 
dent. She mulled the question, then her 
face brightened and she replied, “I can tell 
you one thing. With Huperr in the White 
House, living in this country would be a lot 
of fun.” 


Our Foreign Trade Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though there is no foreign trade bill 
actively under discussion before the 
Congress, a great deal of thinking is be- 
ing done by Americans with regard to 
the consequences of our present trade 
policy. It is my understanding that the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce has had this 
matter under consideration for some 
time. 

I would like to point out that there 
are many thinking people who believe 
that a policy of dropping trade barriers 
is unwise, unsound and contrary to the 
best interests of many Americans, Such 
is the stand which has been taken by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Zanesville, 
Ohio, and I would like to present for the 
perusal of my colleagues a resolution 
of the Zanesville Chamber adopted sev- 
eral weeks ago. The resolution is as 
follows: 

Whereas the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
has announced to its membership and to the 
Zanesville Chamber of Commerce, its pro- 
posed policy declarations to be voted on at 
the 47th annual meeting to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 26-29, 1959; and 

Whereas said policy declarations covers the 
subject of foreign commerce on pages 16, 
17, and 18 thereof and, in effect, supports the 
reciprocal trade agreements and the legisla- 
tion in connection therewith; and 

Whereas the Zanesville Chamber of Com- 
merce deems such support by the U.S. Cham- 
ber to be unwise and unsound and contrary 
to the best interests of its members; and 

Whereas the policy of reciprocal trade has 
done and will do further serious damage to 
the economy of the United States at large and 
to this geographical area in particular; and 
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Whereas said policy declaration ignores 
such facts as— 

(a) That 73 percent of all our exports are 
paid for with dollars earned from tourists, 
GI's, transportation, and investment; fur- 
thermore, that of the remaining 22 percent 
many of these dollars come from agricultural 
exports and areas of trade where tariff is not 
even a factor; and 

(b) That despite the Reciprocal Trade Acts 
which have been in effect since 1934 and 
despite our heavy economic military ship- 
ments abroad, American exports have only 
averaged 4.5 percent of our gross national 
product, whereas Inthe decade after World 
War I it equalled 5.4 percent of our national 
product; and 

(c) That the dollar credits of foreign na- 
tions in the United States have risen to where 
they hold over $12 billion of the total of $22 
billion gold bullion reserve of the United 
States and furthermore according to the 
US. Department of Commerce the current 
increase in the gold reserves of the foreign 
countries is at the rate of $1.7 billion an+ 
nually, thereby demonstrating ample funds 
to purchase-American products, This dem- 
onstrates that it is not the lack of funds that 
has reduced foreign purchases in the United 
States, but rather the fact that our infa- 
tionary policy and continuous wage increases 
have priced us out of large segments of the 
foreign market. 

(d) That the strength of America is its 
free enterprise system. This system, however, 
can only work within the realm of its domes- 
tic market with manufacturers subject to 
the same minimum wage laws and other 
social costs. Even the wage differentials 
between New England and the Southern 
States has been the source of controversy 
and has thrown many American employees 
out of work when the plants have moved to 
the South. The Reciprocal Trade Act ac- 
complishes the identical result only on an 
international scale, In American industry 
average rates exceed $2 an hour, and in 
foreign industries they are frequently less 
than $2 a day. 

With American money and American 
know-how, foreign industries are becoming 
just as efficient as American industries and 
with the low wage scale can completely ruin 
the business en upon which Ameri- 
can workers depend for their employment. 
Since 1950, American productivity has risen 
12 percent, Sweden 15 percent, Belgium 23 
percent, Netherlands 24 percent, France 33 
percent, West Germany 35 percent, and Italy 
44 percent. This demonstrates that the 
gap between productivity of the US. 
worker and the worker abroad Is closing much 
faster than the wage gap. 

(e) That because of the foregoing situa- 
tion, American industry is being seriously 
hurt. The mere mention of textiles, pot- 
tery, watches, and plywood paints a picture 
of dying industries. Now some of the giants 
are being hurt, such as General Electric, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, United States Steel. 
Already German barbed wire is being sold in 
Cleveland at jobber prices of $40 a spool less 
than wire made by United States Steel. 
This is even before completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway where it can be delivered 
in Cleveland by ship direct from Germany. 

(f) That other nations continuously pro- 
tect themselves with tariffs, import quotas 
and currency restrictions. Today the United 
States is one of the lowest tariff countries in 
the world; we rank eighth from the bottom 
among the 36 trading nations; only such 
small countries as the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Brazil, Benelux, Denmark, etc., have 
lower tariffs than the United States. 

(g) That the impact of inflation and ris- 
ing wages and additional costs in American 
industry as contrasted with the low wage 
costs in foreign countries, is an open invita- 
tion for American industry to build plants 
abroad. Many are already doing this, such 
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as IBM, Burroughs, Royal-McBee, Reming- 
ton-Rand, Underwood, etc. It is gradually 
becoming a situation where American com- 
panies would be better off to close their 
American plants and sell them and throw 
the workmen out of jobs simultaneously 
making purchases from foreign countries of 
thelr product using their U.S. distributive 
system to sell and distribute these products. 

(h) That for every dollar of foreign prod- 
ucts purchased in the United States, the 
American people and its Government spend 
$14. This American market is dependent 
upon American wages to create American 
purchasing power; when American indus- 
tries die their ability to pay taxes to the 
US. Treasury is lost; American employees 
lose their. jobs and American purchasing 
power is thereby reduced. The foregoing re- 
cited facts clearly deter American industry 
from further expanding and spending money 
for new plants and capital improvements; 
yet this is what American industry is being 
urged to do by its Government. One of the 
great contributors to the economic periods 
of well being in American economy is when 
there is a great capital goods market. The 
policy of reciprocal trade and its conse- 
quences as outlined discourage the capital 
goods expansion of American industry. 

Because of the foregoing, reciprocal trade 
is actually contrary to our basic national 
policy of supporting wage increases and sup- 
porting the labor unions who asked for them 
and on the productivity theory provide for 
the mass American purchasing power in the 
American market: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the firm conviction of 
the Zanesville Chamber of Commerce and 
its membership that the basic provisions of 
the proposed policy declarations relating to 
foreign commerce should be opposed and 
that the U.S. Chamber of Commerce at Its 
national meeting be urged to vote down any 
such policy declarations; 

Resolved, further, That from said policy 
declarations the entire paragraph shown on 
page 17 immediately following Interna- 
tional Trade Policy” and entitled “Increased 
Import“ and reading as follows should be 
deleted from said policy declaration: 

“A consistent and continuous large ex- 
port surplus, financed out of the tax reve- 
nue, is neither economic nor in keeping with 
the position of the United States as a cred- 
itor nation. Our industrial machine and 
our national security require raw and semi- 
manufactured goods for production and 
stockpiling, These imports alone, however. 
are not sufficient to supply this Nation's 
foreign customers with suficient dollars to 
maintain beneficial U.S, exports at a level 
commensurate with the Importance of the 
export industry to the total U.S. economy. 
Therefore, for the benefit of the economy 
of the Nation as a whole, business and goy- 
ernment should encourage increased Imports 
into the United States.” 

Resolped further, That the statement on 
page 17 on “Trade agreements" be deleted 
and reyoked and that in leu thereof the 
following paragraph be inserted in said 
policy declaration as representing the policy 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce: 

“Trade agreements: The chamber sup- 
ports a trade agreements program for the 
selective adjustment of tariffs and the grad- 
ual reduction of other barriers to world 
trade, on the condition that the supporting 


legislation (1) provides safeguards for in- 
terested parties to be heard in support of. 


or in opposition to, 
publicly announced negotiations, and (2) 
that it provides an effective escape clause 
permitting modification or withdrawal of 
concessions if imports, seriously injure do- 
mestic producers, in accordance with find- 
ings of the U.S. Tarif Commission, and in 
conformity with the publicly avowed policy 
repeatedly affirmed during the past 25 years 
by the Chief Executive and the Secretaries 


contemplated and 
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of State that no domestic industry would 
be injured seriously by the trade agreements 


program. 

Resolved further, That the following 
statement under “Governmental restric- 
tions-on international trade“ appearing on 
page 17 of the policy declaration, be de- 
leted: 

“The continuance of legislative riders and 
other devices commonly called the buy- 
American legislation is opposed as con- 
trary to public Interest and as being relics 
of depression psychology.” 

The same being contrary to the best in- 
terests of the American economy. The ease 
with which foreign firms can underbid 
domestic firms because of the lower wages 
prevailing in other countries, gives such 
firms a tremendous advantage and only a 
buy American policy can be used to offset 
such an advantage. Foreign bidders are 
not subject to the Walsh-Healy Act, the 
Wage and Hour Act, and others that raised 
domestic costs of production. 

Resolved further, That the first para- 
graph at the top of page 18 of the policy 
declaratighs should be amended by elimi- 
nating that part of the paragraph begin- 
ning with the words “and declare itself.“ 
This is merely a statement that the Goy- 
ernment would carry out its own policy by 
its own special interpretation. 

Resolved further, That the statements of 
policy with relation to unreasonable forms 
of trade discrimination, exchange controls, 
quotas, preferential discriminatory treat- 
ment, monopolies, bilateral trade and ex- 
change agreements, express merely pious 
platitudes which the United States has 
been following, whereas all the foreign 
countries discourage and prohibit imports 
that compete with domestic Industry. They 
only permit tariff reductions where the im- 
ports are complementary to their own do- 
mestic Industry. 

Resolved further, That the basic philos- 
ophy of the policy set forth in proposed 
policy declarations can only function when 
the entire world follows a free-trade policy 
without any barriers or restrictions and, 
furthermore, when the entire world has uni- 
from social security and minimum wage 
laws, ete. 

Unanimously adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Zanesville Chamber of Com- 
merce, April 10, 1959. 


The Late James G. Polk, of Ohio 
-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of our friend and colleague, 
James G. Polk, leaves us in a state of 
profound sadness. 

Jim Pork was one of the most beloved 
Members of thisbody. He was possessed 
of an unusually sweet disposition. He 
was a man of tenderness, He was kind, 
courteous, and good. In the many years 
I have been privileged to serve heré with 
Jim Pot k. I never once heard him make 
an unkind or uncomplimentary remark 
of anyone; nor was such made of him. 
He was loved and respected by all on 


both sides of the aisle. 


It was my good fortune to have been 
quite close to Jim. For years we served 
together on the same committee, the 
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Committee on Agriculture. We also 
worked together on several subcommit- 
tees. To have been so closely associated 
with this fine man was a rewarding ex- 
perience, one I shall always cherish and 
remember. 

Jim PotkK was a good Congressman. 
He was unbiased. He was loyal an 
conscientious. In his daily living he was 
always mindful of his duty as a public 
servant. He put the people first, him- 
self second. In this connection I am re- 
minded of something which happened 
about 10 daysago. Although a very sick 
man, something which he undoubtedly 
knew, he called from his hospital bed of 
pain and discussed with me a matter 
pending in our committee. He was 
thinking of a commitment he had made 
to some people about committee hear- 
ings on a pending legislation. He want- 
ed us to know of his commitment and 
expressed the hope that some of us could 
pick up where he had been forced to 
leave off. Although the very sick man 
that he was, he was still thinking of his 
duties as a servant of man. As was 
typical of Jim, he was putting the people 
first, himself second. 

This incident so clearly illustrates his 
devotion to duty and the way he lived 
Yes, indeed, Jim Pox lived a good life, 
one that all who follow would do w 
to emulate. 

I join with the distinguished delega- 
tion from the great State of Ohio in 
mouring the passing of our friend and 
colleague, James G. PoLK. And to he be- 
reaved widow and family, I extend my 
profound sympathy. 


Cold War in the Land of the Camel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
am including the first of three articles 
on Afghanistan written by fhe distin- 
guished editor of the Nashville Tennes- 
sean, who is on a world tour. 

In this article Mr. Coleman Harwell 
gives a background picture of the coun- 
try, its political importance to both Rus- 
sia and the western world, the economy; 
and the press. I believe you will find it 
of particular interest. It follows: 
Colo Wan IN LAND OF THE CAMEL—Ir's VERY 

PoLrre bur VERY REAL IN “NEUTRAL” 

AFGHANISTAN 

(By Coleman Harwell) 

KABUL, AFGHANISTAN The cold war here 
is very polite but it is very, very real. 

You ste it often, hear it many times a day, 
feel its presence continuously. 

If you look at the map as you approach 
the capital city of Kabul (pronounced Kab- 
ble, with accent on the first syllable) you 
see that the 1,400 mile long Afghan-Russia? 
border is less than 200 miles away. 

And you recognize that the spine-tingling: 
snow-clad peaks of the Hindu Kush moun- 
tains have lost the defensive value they ha 
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back in 1220 AD., when it took the genius 
Of a man like bloody Genghis Khan to send 
armies over them. 

Today hundreds of Russians, maybe more, 
ade in Afghanistan. Without firing a shot, 
they have won power, how much is anyone's 

» by becoming advisors to the Afghan 
army and by equipping it with Russian arms 
and planes. 

n you eat bread here, you may be eat- 
ing Russian wheat or American wheat, but 
YOu have the feeling it is Russian because 

bakery is Russian-financed and the big 
White Russian silo dominates the skyline 
On the city’s western border. Nearly every- 
body points it out as you drive by. 
RUSSIAN CONTRIBUTION 


When you drive your car or camel over one 
the half dozen oil streets in Kabul, you are 
enjoying a Russian contribution. The major 
tary road from the south, going near the 
Sbectacular Khyber Pass Is Russian built. 
The 100-bed hospital and the gasoline 
Storage tanks—Russia, Russian. 
60, by the way, is more than $300 
Million in debt. 
You ask, of course, why all this feverish 
8 in small, backward Afghanistan, on 
Part of huge Russia, which certainly 
Could use the skill and equipment to improve 
lot of its own people. The answer is 
y available. There are more than 500 
sin Afghanistan. 
8 these Americans are doing things. 
uch as helping create a school system, an 
ine, an agricultural program, an efficient 
Setup, and a big reclamation project. 
INTERESTED IN ALL 


Why should the Russians be concerned 
et these things, 10,000 miles from Amer- 
? Well, regardless of why, the Russians 
are interested in everything we do. 
When Dean Kenneth Olson and I held a 
1 with flewspapermen in the U.S. In- 
ormation Service auditorium, three Russians 
Were present. One was the correspondent of 
s Tass News Agency, the only foreign 
were man in Afghanistan. The other two 
© from the Embassy staff. All three took 
lous notes. 
hen can't imagine what they noted that could 
Of interest in Moscow. We discussed press 
uence and the views we expressed are 
chy y available in a number of places, in- 
in the Nashvilie Tennessean. It was 
teresting, however, that very few questions 
cu asked that night, whereas in our subse- 
ent meetings, the questions were many and 
Put. Actually, I don't think there's any 
Tol) on in the Russian's presence. But, 
Owing the example of the Tass corre- 
*Pondent, T11 note the fact. 
And, in an effort to see the picture as the 
Russians may see it, consider these things: 
Ar is a buffer between Russia and 
ludia, Pakistan, and Iran. 
HATRED OF RUSSIA? 


The Afghans do not trust Russia. Some 
Tepe feel this amounts to hatred. Regard- 
one po enans have reason to be wary of any- 
hay. rom that region, from which marauders 
Russ invaded their land for centuries. If 

ia should stand by idly, therefore, Af- 
ae 8 might become westernized, develop 
thus mg economy and free institutions, and 
R 3 8 embarrassing neighbor. 

Ussia not tolerated such a develop- 
Ment elsewhere, R 

Ow, looking from another direction, Af- 
too, has its attraction for America, 


Our polloy is this: To keep the bear 
cour Other side of the Oxus River, to en- 
ments a neutral position by the Govern- 
oriented 10 to help develop an economy 
be y d the communized, she could 
and phd bothersome to our friend, Pakistan, 
Welcom, neutral India. Her rulers seem to 

e our friendship, whether because 


And 
on the 


they’d like to become westernized or just to 
benefit from our aid. 

So we have come out here west. 

Can we make good on this policy? Take 
It by points: 

1. Russia could take over Afghanistan any 
day. But she would gain world enmity and 
a police state over some rugged types who are 
unpleasant when they choose to be, and they 
often do so choose. 

2. For us to be encouraging. neutrality is 
rather amusing in view of some of the things 
our administration has said about neutrals. 
But that is beside the point now. The point 
is that we've decided neutrality is importent 
to us, and, furthermore, we have reason to 


-believe the Government wants just that. 


King Zahir Shah and his cousin, Prime Min- 
ister Daud, want to maintain their author- 
ity. To do so, they recognize they must 
provide progress, including more and better 
education in a country where illiteracy is at 
least 90 percent. Thelr chances to achieve 
these things would seem to be much greater 
with us. 

3. Orienting the economy toward the West 
means creating some private enterprise 
where little exists today. In this field we 
have produced our best gimmicks, includ- 
ing the airline. More of that later. 

And here are some things to consider in 
all of this; 

GOVERNMENTAL PRESS 


The press here is of course a strictly gov- 
ernmental operation. But the press depart- 
ment president and his assistants sound con- 
vincing when they say they are encouraging 
the three papers in Kabul and the smaller 
provincial ones to try their wings. They say 
further that when and if the papers become 
self-supporting, through advertising and 
circulation revenue. individuals, including 
present editors, will have an opportunity to 
buy them. 

There is some solid, local reporting in 
them and occassionally a dig at govern- 
mental weakness, such as streets or schools. 
And there is a hint from time to time that 
social progress must be made, including re- 
moval of the vell from Afghan women. 

We recognize that this may be just win- 
dow We do know, however, that 
jn a week of lectures and discussions, we 
plugged the free press as strongly as we 
would anywhere in the free world. And we 
heard the Russians complained of our pres- 
ence. But here we were. 


— 


Polish Constitution Day æ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, May 3 of 
this year marks the 168th anniversary 
of the adoption of the Polish Constitu- 
tion. On this anniversary of Poland’s 
Constitution Day, as on similar anniver- 
saries in past years, our minds and 
thoughts once again turn to the be- 
leaguered Polish people suffering under 
Communist domination. 

Today, as we express our feelings and 
our hopes for Poland’s early liberation, 
we again underscore our warm friend- 
ship for the Polish people. That rela- 
tionship between our two peoples is tra- 
ditional and historical, and no efforts 
on the part of the Communists will erase 
it. The people of Poland have always 
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manifested a strong attachment to the 
Western World, particularly to America, 
because our democratic way of life is also 
their way. 

The American people have always sup- 
ported the struggle for a free and inde- 
pendent Polish nation, and they will con- 
tinue to do so in the future. For a time 
during and immediately after the Polish 
Revolution of October 1956 we had hoped 
that a new and promising era would 
ensue and that Poland would somehow 
succeed in breaking away from the grip 
of Soviet tyranny. 

Unfortunately, it has not worked out 
that way. The promising new era was 
short lived. Freedom of religion is again 
being suppressed. The collective farms 
are being reinstated. There is no free- 
dom of press or opinion, Basic human 
rights are being denied or violated. The 
whole pattern of communism in its worst 
phases has been reestablished as before. 

Nevertheless, we must not be discour- 
aged. We must continue to give the 
Polish people our fullest measure of 
moral support, as well as other aid and 
encouragement to show our solidarity 
with them. On this anniversary we pay 
our tribute to the gallant Polish people 
and express our fervent hope for the 
early realization of Poland’s goal of na- 
tional freedom and independence. 

In connection with the anniversary of 
Polish Constitution Day, I wish to insert 
into the Record a very fine and timely 
article on the subject by Prof. Eugene 
Kusielewicz, of St. John’s University in 
Brooklyn. Professor Kusielewicz is an 
executive member of the John Smolenski 
Democratic Organization in Greenpoint, 
Brooklyn, a part of my district which I 
am proud to represent in Congress. He 
is also an associate editor of the Polish- 
American World, a weekly newspaper 
printed in New York, which published 
Professor Kusielewicz’ article in its cur- 
rent issue. 

I share in the hope and prayers ex- 
pressed by this esteemed scholar that 
Poland may again be a free country and 
that the Polish people will again enjoy 
the freedom enunciated in their hallowed 
constitution of May 3, 1791, The article 
by Professor Kusielewicz reads as fol- 
lows: 

Tur MEANING OF THE 30 OF MAY 

For almost 150 years the people of Poland 
have celebrated the 3d of May as their 
national holiday in much the same manner 
as we in America celebrate July the Fourth. 
In America we commemorate the Declara- 
tion of Independence, our determination to 
prevent England's interference in our affairs. 
The people of Poland commemorate the 
‘constitution of the 34 of May, which, in 
part, was an on of their determina- 
tion to be rid of Russia's interference in 
their affairs, 

When Poland again fell under the tyranny 
of Russia's heel at the end of World War II, 
it became obvious that the celebration of 
the 3d of May would not be tolerated. This 
date recalled Russia’s previous oppression of 
Poland. Today the Poles cannot celebrate 
this day as they would choose, for their 
Government has decreed that July 22d, Lib- 
eration Day, should now and henceforth be 
their national fete. 

Who then will celebrate the 3d of May? 

It will be celebrated, as it should be, and 
as it is, by those Poles and by those of Polish 
extraction living beyond the borders of 
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Poland in the lands where freedom still pre- 
valls. Actually we, and all those who are 
dedicated to the cause of freedom and jus- 
tice will join in this celebration which the 
people of Poland can commemorate only in 
their hearts. 

The constitution of the 3d of May, 1791, 
was an attempt on the part of Poland’s lead- 
ers to give their people those rights and free- 
doms which the Americans had outlined in 
their. Constitution and which the French 
then had recently stated in their “declaration 
of the rights of man.” It abolished certain 
weaknesses which had until then paralyzed 
their state, particularly the Uberum veto 
which permitted Catherine the Great of 
Russia to bribe one or two nobles and thus 
to prevent Poland from opposing the aggres- 
sive designs which have always characterized 
the history of Russia. It made the mon- 
archy a hereditary one, subject to the will 
of a national legislative body, in this man- 
ner attempting to prevent the civil wars and 
foreign intrigues which often accompanied 
the royal elections. Religious freedom, the 
very marrow of Poland's historic tradition, 
was to be restored to all. So great was the 
import of this document that news of its 
promulgation spread like wildfire throughout 
the world. Upon hearing of its adoption the 
great English political philosopher Edmund 
Burke called it one of the foremost political 
achievements of his age. 

Following-are some excerpts from the con- 
stitution of May 3, 1791: 

“Valuing above life and personal happi- 
ness the political existence, external inde- 
pendence and internal freedom of the Nation 
we have resolyed upon the present Consti- 
tution. * * + 

“We recognize all royal cities in the lands 
of the Commonwealth as free. 

“We allow to the citizens of such cities 
the hereditary possession of the land in the 
cities inhabited by them, of their houses, 
villages and territories wherever such now 
legally belong to the cities. 

“Guided by justice, humanity and Chris- 
tian duties, as well as by our own best in- 
terests, we take the peasants, whose labor 
ia the most abundant source of the national 
wealth, who constitute the largest segment 
of the population and therefore the country’s 
greatest strength, under the protection of 
the law and of the national government, re- 
solving that from now on any liberties, 
grants or contracts whatsoever authentically 
upon by the landlord with the peasants of 
his estates, whether these grants and con- 


tracts be made with the communities or 


with each village inhabitant individually, 
shall constitute a common and mutual obli- 
gation, in accordance with the true meaning 
of the terms and the description contained 
in such grants and contracts, and shall be 
protected by the national government. 

“In human society all authority originates 
from the will of the people. In order there- 
fore that the integrity of the country, civil 
liberties and the order of society may be 
forever equally maintained, three posers 
should, and by virtue of the present law 
shall forever, constitute the government of 
the Polish nation: these are, the legislative 
power vested in the assembled estates, the 
supreme executive authority vested in the 
King and the Council of Ministers, and the 
judicial power vested in the Jurisdictions 
established or to be established for that 
purpose. 

“The happiness of people depends upon 
just laws; the effects of laws depend on their 
execution. * * * Having therefore insured 
to the free Polish nation the power of mak- 
ing laws for itself and watching over all 
executive power, as well as of electing officers 
to the magistracies, we entrust the supreme 
power of the enforcement of the laws to the 
King and his Council.. 

“The judicial power shall be exercised 
neither by the legislative power nor by the 
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King, but by the magistracles established 
and elected for that purpose. * * * 

“The nation must act in its own defense 
and for the preservation of its integrity. 
Therefore all citizens are defenders of the 
integrity and Hberties of the nation. The 
army is nothing but the defensive power 
selected and organized from the general 
strength of the nation. The nation owes to 
its army a debt of respect for its complete 
devotion to the defense of the nation. The 
army owes to the nation the defense of its 
frontiers and of the general peace; in a word 
it must be the nation’s most powerful 
shield.” 

What then is the meaning of the 3d of 
May? 

On the surface it would appear to be 
simply a political document embodying the 
noblest aspects of a republican govern- 
ment—a free people governed by a repre- 
sentative assembly, guaranteed by a system 
of checks and balances, not unlike our own, 
and defended by the army of its citizenry. 
This alone should be the cause of celebra- 
tion and commemoration. 

But the 3d of May means more. It means 
fulfillment. The fulfillment of the dream 
of a nation unified; united in the determina- 
tion to overcome its own weaknesses and to 
rise by its own bootstraps to the defense 
of its ancient freedom. But it means a frus- 
trated fulfillment. For no sooner did it 
achieve its century old ambition than the 
tyrannical despots who enslaved its neigh- 
bors determined to stamp out this outpost 
of freedom and enslave the Polish people. 
Kosciuszko fell and freedom shrieked. And 
Poland was no more. 

Since then the 3d of May has meant hope; 
hope that the people of Poland could once 
again lift themselves by their own energies 
to achieve that freedom and fulfillment 
which they enjoyed on the 3d of May. 

Today Poland hopes that once again it 
may be free. We share that hope. And 
in this small way we commemorate that 
hope, that 3d of May. We hope, indeed we 
pray, that Poland, and all the nations of the 
world might enjoy that freedom and liberty 
which, was, and is, the spirit of that noble, 
hallowed day, the 3d of May. 


CBR: A Power for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues a 
speech delivered by Maj. Gen. Marshall 
Stubbs, Army chief chemical officer, be- 
fore the Wilmington Chapter, Armed 
Forces Chemical Association, at Wil- 
mington, Del., on April 14, 1959. I feel 
that this speech on the subject of “CBR: 
A Power for Peace” carries an important 
message for the Congress and for the 
public. I submit it for printing in the 
Recorp. The speech follows: 

CBR: A POWER FOR PEACE 
(Speech by Maj. Gen. Marshall Stubbs, 

Army chief chemical officer, before Wil- 

mington Chapter, Armed Forces Chemical 

Association, Wilmington, Deol., April 14, 

1959) 

In our justifiable concern with the Increas- 
ing missile and nuclear threat that this 
Nation faces, Iam deeply disturbed that we 
have been and are neglecting an equal risk 
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in the possibility of the use by an enemy 
of chemical and biological warfare. The 
danger to this country from such an attack, 
while of the same order of magnitude as 
nuclear, generally has not been so recog” 
nized or appreciated. We have not taken 
full cognizance of the advantage to a poten- 
tial enemy of the combined use of nuclear 
and chemical and biological weapons. We 

ize the threat of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles armed with nuclear warheads. 
Those same missiles that can deliver nucleat 
weapons can in turn deliver on target chem 
ical and biological agents. 

The world today accepts atomic power AS 
a weapon for the deterrence of war. Prior 
to World War II the American people or 
the world knew little or nothing about it 
capabilities or effects, The bomb that fell 
on Hiroshima fell on America too. It fell 
on no city, reduced no man to his atomic 
elements, but it fell and shook the land. Its 
repercussion jarred our Nation into the real- 
ization of the destructive might of atomic 
warfare. May we not have to have a chemi- 
cal and biological Hiroshima on one of our 
own cities to shake us out of our apathy to 
chemical and biological warfare? 

Since toxic chemical warfare has not been 
used since World War I, this generation 13 
is not so well informed on its capabilities 
and consequently is apathetic as to its com- 
bat effectiveness. Coupled with this is th® 
widespread belief left over from the first 
World War that its use is cruel and unethi- 
eal. People fear what they do not under- 
stand. We can render a great servide to our 
country by removing the cloak of doubt and 
suspicion surrounding the use of chemical 
and biological agents in war. We as a na- 
tion must realize that a potential enemy 
would not hesitate for a moment to employ 
these weapons if it would be to his ad- 
vantage. 

In his first annual address to Congress 
Washington said, To be prepared for war 18 
one of the most effectual means of preserv- 
ing peace,” a quotation that he had trans- 
lated from Horace, That quotation holds 
as true today, but I should like to go one 
step further and add that not only must 
we be prepared for war, but we must knoW 
the state of preparedness of a possible en- 
emy. For in that knowledge we can know 
how to best assemble our forces and utilize 
our strength. 

Our greatest threat of another war, be it 
limited or general, Hes in the rapidly grow~ 
ing threat of Communist aggression. A total 
of 18 examples of the use of force have 
arisen since 1945 varying in degree from 
guerrilla operations in Greece and Malaya to 
the North Korean aggression. There is no 
evidence that these will not continue to oc- 
cur, and that the rate of occurrence may 
increase. The Soviet Union has clearly dem- 
onstrated an Increased belligerence in each 
succeeding crisis as in the recent Lebanon 
situation and the Taiwan Straits incident. 
The Soviet pressure on Berlin is the most re- 
cent example of that Increased pressure. 
Since the Communists are well aware that 
both they and the free world have atomic 
capabilities, it is reasonable to assume that 
they will be prepared to use all weapons in 
any future war, including chemical and bio- 
logical munitions. 

We have good reason to believe that Rus- 
las heavy concentration on increased mili- 
tary capability includes the field of chemical 
and biological warfare. 

In May of last year NATO published ® 
memorandum warning the West Foreign 
(Ministers that the Soviet Union was ready 
for instant atomic warfare, backed by fully 
tested missiles and was growing militarily 
stronger daily. It went on further to state 
that the Soviet rulers may be tempted to 
use thelr expanding war machine if they 
feel that they are losing the cold war. The 
possiblity included germ warfare and gas 
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The newsletter sald bluntly that the Soviet 
alm is to establish out the world 
Unist regimes directed from Moscow. 
Progress 58, a recent Department of the 
Army report, devoted two to our as- 
Sets and liabilities. It gives a balance sheet 
of Communist versus U.S, military strength, 
First item on the balance sheet is our 1958 
y of less than 900,000 men compared to 

8 million in the Sino-Soviet bloc. In this 
Communist bloc are 400 ground divisions 
Compared to our 15. We have about 37 com- 

t divisions in reserve while the Soviets 
pone could expand their present force to 

00 divisions in 30 days and 500 divisions 
Within a year, 

Within these Soviet divisions is an or- 

Banization devoted to the field of chemical 

are. Chemical troops are assigned to 

all echelons down to battalion. Statements 

Soviet military leaders on the role of 

cal and biological warfare in any fu- 

ture war are positive and are indicative of 

Soviet preparation to use, if they see fit, 
all weapons including toxic munitions. 

Soviet chemical weapons are modern and 
fective and probably include all types of 

émical munitions known to the West, in 
Addition to several dissemination devices 
Peculiar to the Russians, Their ground 

Orces are equipped with a variety of pro- 
tective chemical equipment and they are 
Prepared to participate in large scale gas 
are, They have a complete line of pro- 
tective clothing which will provide protec- 
in any gas situation and a large variety 
decontaminating equipment. 

Much of their hardware is relatively sim- 
Ple in design and operations are often multi- 
be For example, flamethrowers may 

used for the dissemination of other in- 

X materials or persistent agents. Con- 
erted artillery shells, incendiary bombs, and 
Totational scattering aircraft bombs are used 

Chemical warfare purposes. 

en can assume from available knowledge 
t they are equally capable in biological 
Warfare, The mass of medical and technical 
Teports published recently by their scientists 
riet artes increased activity in this area. So- 
ha Microbiologists and military authorities 
ve conducted biological warfare tests at an 
lated location over a long period of time. 

It is also known that the Communists 
liia Conducted research and development 
8 Ging to the large scale production and 

Ma e of disease producing and toxic agents. 

J. Gen. Yu. V. Drugov, of the Military 
wen n Service, Red Army, stated on the 
luti anniversary of the great October reyo- 
on Ane that their scientists regard research 
Set action of poisons and on the dévelop- 
He ts of antidotes to be their patriotic duty. 

Attached special interest to the so-called 
Chic poisons (mescaline, methedrine, ly- 
pret acid derivatives), insecticides (organo- 

3 compounds) and poisons of 

n. 

Along with the stepped-up military and 
in utile program it appears that the deep 

terest of the Soviets can mean only one 
fins that they have the capability of ini- 

ing chemical and biological warfare, I 
Sine believe that they would expend their 
tical resources to produce quantities of 

Au n agents for any other purpose. 

vi ntensive program of mass education in 

defense against chemical and biological 
Wart has been in progress since World 
In rece and has received continued emphasis 
tion Sate years. A quasi-military organiza- 
Cooper ed DOSAAF (Voluntary Society for 
F, Na with the Army. Navy, and Air 

See of more than 30 million 
the wi the Soviet agency responsible for 
extends 38 program. The organization 
in the smallest outlying village and 
fense a adequate instruction in practical de- 

galnst chemical and biological agents. 
the oa the picture I have painted you as to 
Paredness of the Soviets in CBR is 
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not a detailed one due to security limitations. 
I believe that I have giyen you enough to 
make you aware that they pose a threat to 
the free nations of the world. Coupled with 
that is the fact that their leaders have stated 
openly that future wars will be characterized 
by “various means of mass destruction, such 
as atomic, hydrogen, chemical and bacterio- 
logical weapons.” 

We are, and rightly so, spending large sums 
to provide a defense against surprise attacks 
by land, alr, or sea, but at the same time we 
must guard against a covert chemical war- 
fare-biological warfare attack that could so 
readily happen. Chemical warfare and 
biological warfare weapons are equally suit- 
ed for unconventional warfare. We must 
expect such type of operation in substantial 
amounts, because of the greater ability of the 
enemy to infiltrate our dispersed positions 
in atomic warfare, as well as the ease with 
which these materials may be used in sub- 
versive activities. Enemy agents could si- 
multaneously deliver crippling blows to our 
critical installations, virtually neutralizing 
us to an open full scale massive attack. Let 
us consider for a moment the possibilities 
open to an enemy using biological agents. 
He can preselect the results he desires to 
achieve. That is, he can choose from diseases 
ranging in effect from the mildly incapacitat- 
ing, which would make one severely ill for 
several days, to prolonged incapacitation with 
few fatalities, up to those which result in 
high death rates. 

Unlike some of the gases of World War I, 
germs can’t be seen or tasted; they can't be 
felt and have no odor. The quantity re- 
quired to produce results is exceedingly 
small, thus making it possible for effective 
attack of very large areas, with relatively 
small logistical effort. 

‘Tests on a number of representative large- 
size office buildings have shown that many 
of our installations are critically vulnerable. 
The effort required, the equipment involved, 
and the training necessary for effective bio- 
logical warfare attack are amazingly small. 

One such test inyolved the use of a port- 
able generator disguised in a brief case and 
placed near a ventilator in a building; an- 
other, a cloud of particles sent out from an 
apparently innocent-looking vehicle on a 
road several hundred yards from a building. 
If actual disease producing organisms had 
been used In these tests by an enemy agent 
most of the people in the buildings would 
have been casualties. 

The proven effectiveness of biological war- 
fare attack over large areas has also been 
confirmed by a number of field trials. Test 
attacks have been made both from ships 
lying offshore and from planes flying over 
the continental United States. These tests, 
in which a harmless tracer material was 
used, proved that coverage up to several 
thousand square miles could be achieved, 
with the population being wholly unaware 
that the attack had occurred. It should not 
require much imagination on your part for 
those of you who remember the influenza 
epidemics of World War I, and the recent 
incapacitating Astan flu epidemic, both of 
which were spread by natural means, to vis- 
ualize the potential dangers from a deliber- 
ate enemy attack in this manner, 

Thus far, I have devoted the major por- 
tion of my talk to the potentials of our pos- 
sible enemy. Time and security will not 
permit me to go into detall as to our own 
strength and readiness position. You have 
been told many times of our mission and 
developments, but I do want to mention one 
program that I feel sure will be of interest 
to you. We know that the Soviets are show- 
ing a marked interest in the incapaciting 
agents, In order for us to be prepared to 
defend ourselves against their use, we must 
know the effects they produce on people and 
countermeasures that can be taken. The 
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Chemical Corps has been studying these 
psychochemicals for some time. 

These agents have the ability to upset 
the behavior pattern, thus reducing a sol- 
dier’s will to fight. Let me give you a few 
examples of how an enemy might employ 
these against us. A well-organized enemy 
inspired effort, by use of these agents among 
our troops, could disrupt and slow down 
normal thought processes and make radical 
changes in behavior. For instance, com- 
bat-indoctrinated soldiers are trained to 
fight as a unit and obey orders in defense 
of a position. If subjected to one of these 
agents, they would lose the ability to work 
together and would probably think the entire 
situation hilariously funny. 

An individual under the influence of one 
of these agents would become temporarily 
deranged and his reactions would probably 
be completely opposite from normal. In 
other words, an aggressive, outgoing person 
might want to run and hide even from his 
fellow soldiers. Courageous people are apt 
to become timid, timid people become bel- 
ligerent, 

We know that the degree of incapacita- 
tion can be varied. Some of these can cause 
temporary blindness, or other physical or 
motor abnormalities, while still others could 
cause mental stupefaction or irrationality. 
We know that an aggressor would have a 
choice of delivery of these agents by aerial 
bombs, artillery, and other means. 

I would like to touch on some problem 
areas at this point which I feel you and 
groups such as you need to be made aware 
of and suggest ways in which you can help 
us. First, let's take a look at the thinking 
of the American people and, as a matter of 
fact, the entire free world, I want to dis- 
cuss two phases of thinking—inaccurate 
thinking and creative thinking. 

We must do all we can to set the minds 
of our people straight as to the possible use 
by an enemy of chemical and biological 
warfare. The hazy and incorrect attitudes 
toward the use of these weapons are a hang- 
over from World War I. This generation has 
accepted them and passed them on much as 
old wives’ tales have been handed down 
one generation to another. I believe that 
these fallacies can be corrected. Certainly 
the public must realize that other nations 
have a strong CBR capability and that we 
must be prepared to defend ourselves with 
any weapon they might choose to use. 
Surely an enemy would be unwise were he 
to rely on one weapons system alone or to 
ignore any chink that we might have in 
our armor. 

The public must understand that a po- 
tential enemy would consider chemical and 
biological agents ideal for offensive use. 
They are ideal in that first, they are search 
weapons. They will seek out and reduce 
troops over a widely dispersed area, going 
deep into emplacements that standard mu- 
nitions would not reach. Second, they are 
capable of achieving their mission without 
the destruction of property. An invader 
would want left intact the industries, bulld- 
ings and equipment for his own occupational 
use. And last, chemical and biological 
weapons could be used to soften up an 
enemy prior to an all-out nuclear attack. 
Our Nation must be awakened to this threat. 
People must be taught how to quickly iden- 
tify a CBR attack and how to protect them- 
selves, 

Recently within the Corps, we haye ac- 
celerated our information program, I am 
determined that our Nation shall be told all 
that we can, within the limits of security. 
I have asked our personnel to contribute 
stories and articles about their work that 
would be of general interest. I am en- 
couraging them to speak to groups about 
the Chemical Corps. There is much that we 
are doing through our research and develop- 
ment program that is contributing to the 
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health, safety and well being of our Nation. 
These are things people should know along 
with our military accomplishments. Each 
of you here has wide personal contacts 
among your friends and associates. In- 
formed groups such as this can do much to 
contribute to a more realistic public attitude 
about CBR. 

As to creative thinking, I believe that we 
have within our corps a team of military 
and civilian personnel who are outstanding 
in the amount and nature of the creative 
work they perform. However, we still need 
heip from outside. As I mentioned earlier, 
scientists in Russia consider it thelr patri- 
otic duty to do research that will benefit the 
military strength. While we certainly can- 
not advocate that in this country all re- 
search should be slanted toward the miii- 
tary, we do need the benefit of the most 
creative thinking by our scientists and en- 
gineers that can be applied to defense 
problems. 

The present and probable increase in 
scientific advances of an aggressor country 
demands that we have the benefit of a con- 
stant flow of new ideas and concepts if we 
expect to keep ahead of them. Ideas that 
today may seem out of this world might be 
an actuality tomorrow. Space ships and 
guided missiles that a few years ago were 
seemingly only a figment of the imagination 
of the cartoon comic artist, today are becom- 
ing a reality. 

We have had in the past, and still have, an 
active industrial liaison program with ap- 
proximately 450 industries participating. 
Through them we receive ideas, and com- 
pounds for screening for possible use by us. 
Often civilian laboratories have discovered 
some formula or process that while it is of 
no value to them, it may have great military 
possibilities. Because of budget limitations, 
our working staff in this program is small. 
I feel that the number of participating 
industries can be increased. Perhaps you 
can help us, You are in daily contact with 
people whose ideas and concepts we want, 
No matter how far-fetched an idea or con- 
cept may seem we would like to know about 
them. The panel that we have appointed 
to screen these ideas does so with an open 
mind ond all interests are fully protected. 
Your help can be invaluable to us in our 
search for more creative thinking in the 
area of chemical and biological warfare. 

Let me give you an example of one of the 
ideas for which we are looking. Some of 
you may have run across a formula or a pro- 
cess that might help us arrive at a solution 
to this problem, We, in conjunction with 
the Quartermaster Corps and the Signal 
Corps are interested in designing an inte- 
gtated combat sult that the soldier would 
wear constantly. We would like it to have 
the following qualities: it must be light in 
weight, and easy to wear. It must have its 
own built-in communications system; it 
must be flame and finsh proof and must In- 
clude some body armor, and most important 
to the Chemical Corps, it must be impervious 
to chemicals. Wars of tomorrow will 
protection of this sort for our soldiers. You 
may think that my description sounds Hke a 
space suit of a man from Mars, and perhaps 
it does. I realize that it is a large order and 
I know that we won't accomplish this im- 
mediately. It is a project that I would like 
to ask you to give thought to, for I feel sure 
that with the help of people like you we can 
arrive at a solution to our problem much 
sooner. I will welcome your ideas. 

To sum up, I have expressed my concern 
that national opinion has not recognized the 
threat that we face the possibility of a chem- 
ical and biological attack by an enemy. I 
have told you that the Soviets are not neg- 
lecting CBR warfare in their own military 
structure and that they have the capability 
to use it. I have cited examples of ways an 
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aggressor might use chemical and biological 
warfare against us either covertly or openly. 
I hope that I have made you realize that 
we, as a nation, must overcome any impres- 
sion that we can respond with a big bomb 
and little else. I have asked your help in 
creating a more informed public attitude to- 
ward the use of CBR and in stimulating 
creative thinking that will benefit our de- 
tense posture. For, to preserve the peace we 
must be prepared for war. In the words of 
General Taylor, We must make crystal clear 
to both friend and foe allke that we can 
respond promptly with proper weapons and 
proper forces to any challenge.” 


Poison in Your Water—No. 68 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, an article appearing in the 
Florence (S.C.) News of June 22, 1958, 
entitled “Black Creek Pollution Deeper 
Problem Than Immediate Case“: 

BLACK OREEK POLLUTION DEEPER PROBLEM 
THAN IMMEDIATE CASE 


For a good many years the pollution of 
Black Creek has been a concern of the resi- 
dents of this area. This stream, one of an- 
cient, unspoiled beauty, is close to the hearts 
of all who live along its run and all who 
have ever fished along its banks. 

In recent days, the pollution question has 
come up again with the discovery of hun- 
dreds of dead fish, a reported scum along the 
banks where the water had fallen, reports 
from swimmers who said it was necessary 
to take a bath following a swim to remove 
an oily substance from their bodies, and 
general concern for the health of those who 
use the creek for swimming. 

Following a confused start, responsible au- 
thorities, including the county health de- 
partment and the State water pollution, are 
now acting to take such steps as are neces- 
sary to protect public health from the haz- 
ards of using the creek for swimming. 

We think it wiser that necessary precau- 
tionary measures be taken pending ascer- 
taining the facts. Certainly, the discovery 
of dead fish and the other reports coming 
from responsible persons are indication 
enough that the stream is polluted. Would 
it not be better to ban the stream for swim- 
ming first until such time as the necessary 
studies ate made to determine what the an- 
swer is? 

But there's a larger question to this matter 
than swimming and fishing. It concerns the 
source of the pollution and what can be done 
about It. 

It’s an old question that has become acute 
again. For a good many years, it has been 
generally agreed that releasing of chemicals 
in the stream by Hartsville manufacturing 
interests has been the chief trouble. It is 
known that the Sonoco people have been 
concerned about this matter and have gone 
to great expense in an effort to correct it. 
But an old-time resident of the Black Creek 
community yesterday reported that the con- 
dition is worse than he has ever known it in 
his 70 years of intimate knowledge of the 
stream. 

This is a startling and disturbing state- 
ment. It suggests that all efforts and expense 
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to date have not corrected a condition which 
is becoming intolerable to a great many peo- 
ple—so intolerable, in fact, that court rel 
is being considered. 

We are neither capitalists nor chemists and 
don’t know the answer. But we hope that 
present conditions will cause efforts to be 
redoubled to prevent pollution ot this stream 


which represents so much wealth and pless- 


ure to the people of this area. 


Tragedy of the Steamship “Carl II 
Bradley” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker. 
I am extending my remarks to include 
a letter of unusual interest from Harry 
E. O'Reilly, executive secretary of the 
maritime trades department of AFL- 
CIO, and a statement by O'Reilly on the 
tragedy of the steamship Carl II Bradley. 
The letter follows: 

Mn. O'REILLY’S LETTER © 

T am enclosing herewith a brief report 
entitled “Safcty at Sea on the Great Lakes. 
which calls attention to a critical and des- 
perate situation crying for remedy, The re- 
port points up the inadequacy of existing 
rescue personnel and facilities on the Great 
Lakes, notwithstanding that the seaway will 
open April 25, and thereby expand incalcul- 
ably this segment of the maritime industry- 

This is the story of the Bradley disaster, 
in which 33 seamens’ lives were lost, of which 
15 bodies remain unrecovered. 

Let me call your attention to a unique 
situation: because the U.S. Coast Guard 15 
unable to provide either equipment or per- 
sonnel to make an underwater survey of the 
Bradley, the Great Lakes District of the Sea- 
tarers International Union of the o 
has made a contract with Aquatic Develop- 
ment and Engineering Co, to find the ship: 
make an underwater survey, and endeavor 
to recover the lost bodies. The union is 
furnishing all necessary funds and experi- 
enced personnel. The search will be made 
by two catamans especially equipped for 
this particular survey for the location, sal- 
vage and recovering operations under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. James Sawtelle 
and the direction of Capt. Walter Blake, 
US. Navy, retired. 

All discoveries, photographs, evidence and 
data of every kind revealed by the survey 
will be made available to any interested 
Government agency, including the Congress, 
interested parties and the public. 

The union is underwriting this expedi- 
tion in the hope that it will stimulate pub- 
lic and governmental interest in the hazards 
inherent in Great Lakes maritime operations. 
and that it will encourage the Government 
to provide the facilities and personne! which 
are so sorely needed to prevent and alleviate 
Great Lakes disasters and their immeasur- 
able cost in human lives and property. 

The heroism of the Bradley crew will have 
served a useful purpose if it has this desir- 
able result, and if it can focus attention 
upon this almost forgotten segment of tbe 
maritime industry. 

These 33 seamen then will not have given 
up their ives in yaln. 


1959 


SAFETY AT SEA ON THE GREAT LAKES 


(By Harry E. O'Reilly) 

On November 18, 1958, shortly after 5:30 
Pm., the steamship Carl D. Bradicy, while 
lying 12 miles west southwest of Guil Island, 
815 hours out of its home port at Rogers 
City, Mich., broke in two and sank. The 
Bradley was a bulk carrier, built in 1927, 
Of 10.028 gross tons, 14,000 deadweight tons, 
with a speed of 14 knots, and a draft of 22 
feet 614 inches? She was owned by Brad- 
ley Transportation Line, which in turn is 
Owned by United States Steel Corp. She was 
& 639-foot limestone carrier, returning empty 
from Gary, Ind., travelling in the winter's 
Worst storm: The U.S. Coast Guard was 
Warning of whole gale winds, 60 miles an 
hour, with gusts reaching hurricane velocity. 

crew of 35 was completing its 45th trip 
the year. She was sturdily riding 20-foot 
Waves. At 5:31 p.m. her Captain Bryan and 
Mate Elmer Fleming heard a thud. 
They saw the ship's aft section pull upward 
Slightly. The captain stopped the engines. 
enty seconds later a second thud came, 
and the ship hogged upward slightly. The 
Captain ordered the first mate to send dis- 
signals. After a third thud, the ship 
Zagged and the captain gave the abandon- 
Ship signal. After a fourth thud, the ship 
Sagged, and then suddenly split in half. 
Of the 35 crewmen, 33 died, and there were 
Survivors: Elmer Fleming, the first mate, 
and Frank Mays. Fifteen bodies were not 
recovered. 

Seconds after the Bradley distress signal 
Tw Sent, a frantic search commenced. 
Twelve miles away the German freighter 

ip Christian Sartori started for Gull 
8 d. Three other nearby steamers started 
Bo the disaster area. A Coast Guard cutter,, 

Ollyhock, set. out immediately from Stur- 
Kooi Bay, Wis,, a distance of about 88 miles 
Tom the wreck; another Coast Guard cutter, 
dint Sundew, set off from Charlevoix, Mich., a 

tance of about 44 miles. The Hollyhock 
8 at Milwaukee and assigned to 

oy tender service. It is a 175-foot vessel, 
13 d by a diesel-reduction gear engine of 

50 horsepower, capable of a maximum 
of 12 knots an hour. It was con- 
ar ucted in 1937. The Sundew is stationed 

Sturgeon Bay and is also assigned to buoy 


rt service, It is a 180-foot vessel, pow- . 


h by a diesel-electric engine of 1,800 
Orsepower, capable of a maximum speed of- 
a an hour. 
Tras, A Coast Guard plane took ‘off from 
Pf ed City, Mich., approximately 72 miles 
8 About an hour later the Sartori 
Ched the area of the sinking, but found 
the ern. The Const Guard plane found 
Sartori, dropped flares, but could see no 
det Vors, It must have taken the Hollyhock 
Shaan 7 and 8 hours, and the Sundew 
t 4 hours to reach the scene, and they 

55 ed through the night. 
dawn a Coast Guard helicopter spotted 
Minton. but saw no survivors, A ine 
vi Utes later, the helicopter spotted a raft 
Fay two men aboard. At 9:07 am,, the 
vir ew sent word it had picked up two sur- 
Tater On a raft 5.25 miles from Gull Island. 
‘haa the survivors reported that, after they 
reached the raft, they picked up Crew- 
other f Strzelecki, and somewhat later an- 
Abo crew member, Dennis Meredith. 
8 75 minutes after the Bradley had 
had f they sighted the Sartori. The men 
ound five flares and à sea anchor, Four 
lares Were used to try to attract the atten- 


united 5 
P tates and Canadian Great Lakes 
Sets, issued by U.S. Department of Com- 


» Maritime Administration, as of De- 
Sember 31, 1957, p. 3. 


It was constructed in 
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tion of the Sartori, but the fifth would not 
ignite, and the Sartori moved out of the 
area. In the course of the night, waves 
washed the men off the raft several times, 
and first Meredith, then Strzelecki, were lost. 
When light broke, Fleming thought he saw 
a plane. At 8 a.m., 14 hours after the sink- 
ing, the men saw High Island, An hour and 
7 minutes later, as noted above, the Sundew 
found the two survivors. By then they had 
been in the icy water more than 15 hours. 

The Coast Guard established a board of 
inquiry to ascertain the cause of the dis- 
aster. It Is headed by Rear Adm. Joseph 
Kerrins, who is also commander of the Ninth 
Coast Guard District, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, The board of inquiry has not 
yet submitted its report, but it has been 
rumored that It will do so in the near fu- 
ture. 

In order to ascertain the nature and scope 
of the investigation, Victor G. Hanson, gen- 
eral counsel of Seafarers' International 
Union, Great Lakes district, and Ray R. 
Murdock, Washington counsel, Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union, met with Coast Guard 
officials on March 10, 1959. The Coast Guard 
officials present were Capt. Claude H. Broach, 
Chief of the Merchant Vessel Inspection Divi- 
sion, Comdr. R. Y. Edwards, Assistant Chief 
of the Merchant Vessel Inspection Division, 
and Comdr, J. H. Hawley, Chief of the 
Casualty Review Section of the Merchant 
Vessel Inspection Division. The SIU spokes- 
men were particularly interested in learning 
whether or not the Coast Guard planned an 
underwater survey of the sunken ship, and 
any effort to recoyer the 15 bodies which are 
still lost. 

The Coast Guard officials stated that the 
board of inquiry has made no recommenda- 
tion that an underwater survey be under- 
taken or that the vessel itself be studied, 
Furthermore, if such recommendation were 
made, they stated that they had no equip- 
ment available in the area for such a survey. 
On being questioned as to the advisability of 
examining the wrecked ship, the Coast 
Guard officials stated that they had no funds 
available for such an examination, and had 
never felt the need to request appropriations 
for underwater surveys, or inspection of 
sunken ships. They also stated that they 
had neither the legal responsibility, au- 
thority, funds or equipment available for 
recovery of the lost bodies. 

It should be noted that about an hour 
after the wreck, the Sartori was in the area, 
and was sighted by the survivors on the 
raft. At that time there were four men 
alive, two of whom were lost during the 
night. Presumably, the Sartori did not 
have men. specially trained for rescue, nor 
special equipment for that purpose. It 
seems most probable that, if a Coast Guard 
cutter had reached the wreck area as soon 


as the Sartori, all four of the men could 


have been rescued, and undoubtedly others 
could have been found in the area. 

The foregoing account points up two 
alarming facts: (1) At least on the Great 
Lakes, the U.S, Coast Guard does not have 
available adequate personnel or facilities 
for the accomplishment of rescue; and (2) 
a Coast Guard investigation of a disaster is 
not adequate to determine, with any degree 
of certainty, the approximate cause. In 
this connection, it should be remembered 
that im the case of airplane crashes, the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority makes every 
effort to locate the wrecked plane, and if 
successful examines it in minute detail to 
determine the cause of the crash. This is 
also true in connection with railroad wrecks, 
and even traffic accidents, when police 
officials examine the machines involved and 
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take many photographs from many differ- 
ent angles to help establish the cause. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway will be opened 
this spring. Even before the opening of the 
Seaway, maritime traffic on the Great Lakes 
has increased phenomenally. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, there were 367 U.S,-flag ships 
of 1,000 tons and over operating on 
the Great Lakes. They represented a gross 
tonnage of approximately 2.4 million, and 
a deadweight tonnage of approximately 3.7 
million. The fleet consisted of 5 com- 
bination passenger and cargo ships, 7 
freighters, 329 bulk carriers, and 26 tankers. 
The Canadian-flag fleet on the Great Lakes 
consisted of 271 vessels of 1,000 gross tons 
and over, with 5 combination ships, 21 
freighters, 204 bulk carriers, and 41 tankers. 
The Bradley Transportation Line, owned by 
United States Steel Corp., operates eight 
bulk carriers on the lakes, nine with the 
lost Bradley. The John G. Munson, which 
was bullt in 1952, and has a speed of 16 
knots, is the newest ship. The oldest ship 
in the Bradley fleet is the Calcite, built in 
1912, with a speed of 11 knots, and a gross 
tonnage of about 4,000 tons; and, prior to 
the launching of the Munson, the newest 
ship was the Myron C. Taylor, built in 1929, 
with a speed of 12 knots, and a gross ton- 
nage of 8.233. 

In 1950, there were imported through 
Great Lakes ports 5.6 million short tons; 
in 1957 this figure had increased to 10.1 
million tons. In 1950, exports from Great 
Lakes ports amounted to 23.4 million, and 
in 1957 to 24.2 million short tons.“ In 1950, 
the gross tonnage received in the Duluth- 
Superior port, the largest on the Great Lakes, 
was about 10 million tons; in 1956, the ton- 
nage had risen to 51.6 million tons, and in 
1955 it had been 61.2 million tons“ By com- 
parison, in 1956, the gross tonnage of im- 
ports in New York Harbor was 31.7 million 
tons, and the exports 9.2 million tons. 
Coastwise receipts in New York Harbor for 
the same year amounted to 44.9 million tons, 
and shipments to 114 million tons.“ Thus, 
even before the opening of the seaway, Du- 
luth-Superior is the second largest American 
port. In addition to the foregoing, in 1958, 
there were approximately 116 foreign-owned 
ships operating on the Great Lakes, and 
they made about 306 round trips. All of the 
ships, as above defined, operating on our in- 
land waterways, in 1956, totaled 220 billion 
ton miles, of which the Great Lakes portion 
was slightly more than half, or 110.7 billion 
tons,’ It is clear that the Great Lakes area 
promises, within a few years, to become the 
largest segment of our maritime industry. 
The Bradley disaster, and the condition of 
our merchant fleets on the Great Lakes, 
emphasize the inadequacy of our Coast Guard 
facilities in that area, for the present, and 
more particularly for the future. The Mari- 
time Trades Department believes that the 
appropriate committee of Congress should 
make an investigation of our Coast Guard 
facilities in the Great Lakes area, with a 
view to preparing for the tremendous poten- 
tial of that area in the maritime field. 

Harry E. O'REILLY, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Mari- 
time Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 


? Ibid, pp. 18-21. 

*The above statement of facts is based 
upon a statement which appeared in Life 
magazine. 

“Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1958, table No. 754, p. 584. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1958, table No. 760, p. 589. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1958, table No. 759, p. 588. 

* Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1958, table No. 761, p. 589. 
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Matual Security: Pro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the mu- 
tual security bill will soon be before the 
House, The Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs has heard testimony from all areas 
of our economy, both proandcon. None 
has been more positive, interesting, and 
constructive than that of Gen. William 
H. Draper, Jr., Chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Committee to Study the U.S. Mili- 
tary Assistance Program. 

This morning, Mr. Speaker, General 
Draper addressed the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in convention 
in Washington, His dynamic speech in 
support of the mutual security program 
followed the remarks of Walter Har- 
nischfeger, chairman of the Citizens 
Foreign Aid Committee. This latter 
committee has recommended a $2 billion 
reduction in this year’s foreign aid ap- 
propriation with a liquidating period of 
the balance of foreign aid in 3 years. 

In his speech, General Draper charac- 
terizes this so-called fortress-America 
concept as a hurried retreat back into 
our own hemisphere, or the idea that 
America's safety lies in isolation. 

Believing General Draper's statement 
before the chamber of commerce will be 
helpful to us all. Under unanimous 
consent, I include his speech with my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

MuruaL Secunirr: Pro 
(By William H, Draper, Jr., chairman of the 
board, Mexican Light & Power Co., Mexico 

City, and Chairman, the President’s Com- 

mittee To Study the United States Military 

Assistance Program) 

You here this morning, and all of the 
American people, are being asked by the 
committee headed by your other speaker to 
“take our first stand in the last ditch." 

You are being asked to embrace the for- 
treas-America concept—the idea that Amer- 
ica's safety lies in isolation, lies in a hurried 
retreat back Into our own hemisphere. 

This committee boldly tells us to take our 
troops out of Europe, to cut the ald program 
In half, to end it in 3 years. 

They would coldbloodedly let our friends 
and allies fend for themselves agninst the 
Communist menace. 

The Kremlin would be overjoyed, exultant, 
and would soon be on the march. 

In fact, the Kremlin, which has demanded 
that our forces leave Talwan and the West- 
ern Pacific and that our troops be pulled out 
of Berlin, would warmly endorse every 
recommendation made by this other com- 
mittee. 

But by posing starkly for you this policy 
of hurried retreat, this isolationist commit- 
tee has performed a real public service. 

It has highlighted dramatically the two 
alternatives before us: 

Do we, the richest and most powerful Na- 
tion in the world, help to defend the free 
world and thus defend ourselves? 

Or do we default our responsibility—de- 
fault the leadership we have inherited— 
abandon the rest of the world to Communist 


conquest and in effect accept worldwide 
defeat? 
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Just suppose that this isolationist commit- 
tees recommendations were accepted, and it 
were announced that all foreign military and 
economic assistance were to be ended in 3 
years. 

How many countries of the free world 
would still remain free 3 years from now? 

And just what do you think our own situa- 
tion would be right here in America in 1962? 

I speak today as the chairman of the non- 
partisan committee appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States to study the mili- 
tary and economic assistance programs, 

Thus I speak in the light of the commit- 
tee’s unanimous findings and conclusions 
sent to the White House a few weeks ago. 

We believe that the plain issue is whether 
our country intends to seek survival in isola- 
tion, a state of siege in fortress America, or 
whether we intend to combine our military 
and economic resources with those of other 
nations and together build a common de- 
tense against the common threat. 

Nikita Khrushchev summarized the threat 
for us. He sald: “We will bury you.“ 

Khrushchev also repeated in Leipzig last 
month Lenin prediction that communism 
some day would rule the world. 

But he sald that the world war that Lenin 
predicted to signal the death throes of capi- 
talism might not occur. I quote Khru- 
shchev'’s words: 

“War is no longer inevitable. This is so not 
because the imperialists have become better, 
but because they have become weaker. The 


forces of peace are stronger than ever before.” - 


Khrushehev's “forces of peace” obviously 
are the forces of communism, and, unfortu- 
nately, his statement is correct that they are 
stronger than ever before. 

Russia's conventional forces of 175 active 
ground divisions and more than 20,000 com- 
bat planes now are being greatly strength- 
ened with nuclear weapons and with Inter- 
mediate and long-range ballistic missiles. 

And to those forces the manpower of Com- 
munist China now Is joined to face the free 
world with the greatest military threat in 
history. 

At the same time, Russian industrial pro- 
duction has been forging ahead at a pace 
faster than our own. 

And China's industrial surge, her so-called 
great leap forward, claims greatly increased 
agricultural production and a steel produc- 
tion that surpasses that of Great Britain. 

Fortunately for us, the Soviet and Chinese 
factories are still far behind ours, but they 
are moving forward at a rate that does not 
allow us to relax—that has serious implica- 
tions for our future. 

The Kremlin already has put the Increased 
production of these factories to work in the 
cold war—in the stepped-up distribution of 
arms, and of economic assistance and techni- 
clans to selected countries. 

This is a relatively new weapon for the 
Kremlin, this economic offensive. 

So it is with this background, and in the 
context of this growing military, political. 
and economic threat to the free world that 
we must view the approaching crisis in 
Berlin. 

And it is in this same context of open 
threats of war and open threats of nuclear 
destruction over Berlin that we must con- 
sider the necessity and the scope of our 
mutual security program. 

Last November President Eisonhower ap- 
pointed our Committee to consider this ne- 
cessity and this scope. 

The Committee has 10 members, 3 of them 
retired professional military men: 

Admiral Radford, former Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; 

General Gruenther, former commander of 
NATO; and 

General McNarney. former commander of 
the European theater. 
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It includes seven civilians, two of them 
former budget directors: 

Joseph Dodge, a Republican who under 
General MacArthur balanced postwar Japan 
budget and started that nation on the road 
to recovery; and 

James Webb, a Democrat who served also 
as Under Secretary of State. 

The others are: 

John McCloy, Assistant Secretary of War 
during World War II and later high com- 
missioner of Germany; 

George McGhee, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and Ambassador to Turkey un- 
der President Truman; 

Dillon Anderson, former Director of the 
National Security Council staff; and 

Marx Leva, former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense. 

The President asked our Committee to 
evaluate the military assistance program on 
an independent, objective, and nonpartisan 
basis. 

And he asked us to study the relative 
emphasis which should be given to military 
and economic programs, particularly in the 
less developed areas, and to recommend the 
most suitable means whereby the free 
world’s defenses may be insured. 

We discussed these problems with the re- 
sponsible and informed officials in Washing- 
ton. 

We studied the relevant national security 
policies of our Government, and the secret 
reports and policy papers of the Department 
of State and the Department of Defense. 

We 10 formed into subcommittees, and 
then with small staffs visited all of the 
areas and most of the counties where im- 
portant military and economic assistance 
has been strengthening our friends and 
allies, We were accompanied by senior re- 
tired military military advisers. Se 

We consulted our unified commanders in 
Europe and in the Pacific. 

We consulted our ambassadors and the 
economic and military officers assigned 
there—we visited with oficials and private 
citizens of the countries concerned, 

Several university groups and others ex 
pert on mutual assistance made special 
studies for our use. 

After all of this, and after long committee 
discussions, our interim findings and recom- 
mendations were agreed and delivered to the 

President. They were unanimous. I can 
summarize them for you this way: 

We are convinced that the Communist 
military, economic, and political threat 15 
greater than ever. 

We found that deliveries of weapons and 
military equipment to our friends and allies, 
averaging $2.4 billion annually, have been 
maintained at this necessary rate in recent 
years by heavy drawdowns on the large pipe- 
line of unexpended appropriations bullt uP 
during the Korean war. At one time it was 
over $8 billion. 

This pipeline has been reduced to the 
point—it will be 2½ billion this June, barely 
enough for necessary contract and produc- 
tion lead time—where it cannot be counted 
on to supplement the current lower appro- 
priations to any substantial degree. 

Unless we start now appropriating funds 
each year about equal to the value of an- 
nual deliveries required, within a year or 
two the weapons we furnish our friends and 
allies will be reduced by about one-third. 

Therefore, we recommend that an addi- 
tional amount of about $400 million should 
be made available for the military assist- 
ance program for the coming year, primarily 
to supply advanced weapons to the NATO 
countries. 

We believe that any other course would 
Involve an unacceptable risk to our ow? 
security. 

If this additional amount Is appropriated 
to contract for the missiles, nuclear weap- 
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ons and modern planes needed to strengthen 
the NATO bulldup, it will not significantly 
increase actual expenditures in 1960, be- 
Cause of the year or two needed to produce 
them, 

We found that in view of the precarious 
economic situdtions in many of the less- 
doveloped and newly independent countries. 
and the need for sound progress in these 
countries for our own security, the re- 
quested level of economic assistance for 1960 

the minimum required, and that in- 
Creased economic development assistance 
Probably will be needed in the years ahead. 

The free world's far-flung defense perim- 
eter is manned jointly by allied and U.S. 
forces. 

It extends through the NATO area in cen- 
tral Europe, through the Middle East and 
around the rim of Asia to the northern 
Pacific, 

The weapons for the allied forces defend- 

this perimeter have been furnished very 
largely by our military assistance program. 

The economic support needed by many of 
the countries concerned has been supplied 

ugh the economic aid program. 

It.is a very wide area important to our 
Security; the nations of this area cannot 
defend it without our help. 

Together we do have the strength. 

Within this perimeter are the homelands 
Of our friends and allies and the means by 
Ww together we can maintain mutual 
bases, room for maneuver, defense in depth, 
and unrestricted use of the seas. 

strong and well-armed forces hold 
oe perimeter positions, then in the event 
4 local aggression our friends and allies 
9 ourselves gain time for reinforce- 


fear ally important, we gain time for polit- 
action. 

Tnese forces in being give the free world 
advantages should war come. 

But more importantly, they represent a 
Major deterrent to aggression and en op- 
1 22 nity through negotiation to avoid war 

lf. 
4 The capacity of these forward allied 
Orces to meet limited attack, greatly 
prenethened by our weapons in their hands, 
<j vides another and much more acceptable 
ap ernative than surrender or resort to 

tomie warfare. 

was demonstrated for all of us re- 

cently at Quemoy. 
K Was impressed by certain things Ambas- 
1 or Tran Van Chuong, of Vietnam, said 
„ recent speech, I quote excerpts: 
— We have lulled ourselves into half-con- 
N and hatf-action by calling it the 
cold war, but during these last 14 years this 
en war has almost always been hot for 

mne People or other of the free world. 

It was hot for the Chinese mainland for 
cone from 1945 to 1949 during the Chinese 
vil war. 
int was hot for the Vietnamese and the 

nch for 8 years, during the Indochinese 


War, 
toes was hot for Korea, for the United Na- 
duri and the United States itself for 3 years, 
Aung the Korean war. 
* Was hot for Hungary in 1956. 
tio was hot for Quemoy, Matsu and Na- 
malist China yesterday. 
95 is hot for Tibet now. 
He may be hot for all of us tomorrow.” 
Shiner ee “Most of the time, all the Com- 
Aver ts had to do was to divide and con- 
Wher 4nd the cold war has been cold only 
n = Reds were digesting their victims.” 
Us realize that the military and 
dect eme assistance programs have been sub- 
to criticisms. 
thar on the committee found that some of 
; ticisms were justified, and we pro- 
Major: Our final report to deal with the 
Mistakes of the past and to suggest 


some corrective measures and organizational 
improvements for the future. 

Our committee concluded, however, that 
the mutual security program is and will con- 
tinue to be an effective and essential tool to 
carry out our national security interests and 
to promote free world defense. 

To abandon the program, for errors in 
execution or for any other reason, would be 
to abandon the free world and to lose the 
cold war. 

We commented, and I quote: 

“In our fascination with our own mis- 
takes, and the constant use ot foreign aid 
as a whipping boy, we may be gradually 
choking this vital feature of our national 
security to death.” 

Any fair-minded appraisal of the mutual 
security program cannot fail to conclude 
that the results have contributed {mmeas- 
urably to our strength and security. 

Had it not been for the Marshall plan, 
there is little doubt that the dramatic re- 
covery of Western Europe would have been 
impossible, - 

Had it not been for the NATO alliance, 
there is little doubt that some of the free 
countries of Europe would, like Czechoslo- 
vakla, have long since been dragged behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Think about that for a moment—of even 
more of Western Europe blotted off the map 
of the free world. 

I went to the Far East on the work of our 
committee. 

I was in Taiwan shortly after the Re- 
public of China forcés had successfully re- 
pulsed the Red Chinese attempts to engulf 
Quemoy and Matsu. 

Without our military and economic assist- 
ance, this victory of our Chinese allies would 
have been impossible. 

We furnished the artillery and the ammu- 
nition that in the hands of Chinese gunners 
fought the Communists to a standstill. 

We had furnished the F86's and trained 
the Chinese pilots who knocked 31 Com- 
munist MIG 17's out of the air with a loss 
of only 2 or 3 planes. 

I saw the actual movies of these aerial 
dog fights, taken from the firing gun posi- 
tions in the F86's. 

They were terrific and at the same time 
inspiring. 

For they Illustrated graphically just how 
our military assistance prevents defeat for 
our allies and for ourselves, and at the same 
time it helps to prevent local conflicts from 
spreading—possibly to world war propor- 
tions, 

Thus this Communist punch was thrown 
back by those directly attacked without in- 
yolying America’s own forces in battle, which 
would have dangerously threatened war be- 
tween ourselves and Communist China, and 
perhaps with Russia as well. 

Yesterday you heard President Eisen- 
hower strongly support the mutual security 
program as an integral part of our own de- 
fense—of our own security. 

You well remember the Truman doctrine 
which saved Greece and Turkey from com- 
munism. President Truman not only ini- 
tiated the concept of mutual security—he 

ve it every support. 
Eo The 8 whether controlled by 
Democrats or Republicans, has consistently 
approved this principle and voted the 
necessary funds. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
unwayering support. 

The National Security Council, at the 
very highest level, repeatedly has endorsed 
collective security, as vital to the United 
States. 3 

Representatives of some 70 national 
private organizations from la bor. from busi- 
ness, from industry, from agriculture, have 
regularly testified before congressional com- 
mittees in support of some or all of our 


given It 
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> military and economic assistance programs. 
It is not a sectional program. 
It is not a partisan 


Program. 

It is a program on which all Americans 
can unite in the interest of our own security 
and that of the entire free world. 

Our Committee is convinced that it Is 

and that we can afford it. What 
we cannot afford are the costs and the risks 
involved in abandoning or emasculating the 
mutual security program. 

Our Committee is convinced that it should 
be recognized by the Congress and by the 
‘public alike as a long-range program that 
must continue so long as the Communist 
threat endangers our survival. 

Your great organization, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, for years has 
encouraged and supported the mutual se- 
curity program as a firm plank in its policy 
of national security. 

The chamber's support has been vitally 
important as an expression of the considered 
judgment of the business interests of the 
United States. 

Today the people of Berlin are again 
bravely facing a direct Communist threat, 
just as they did 10 years ago. 

The principle of collective security to 
which the NATO alliance Is pledged, as well 
as its moral and physical strength, will save 
them today just as the airlift did a decade 
ago. 

We must stand shoulder to shoulder, 

We must keep the faith. 

We must maintain the mutual security 
program. 

The continued support of your great cham- 
ber is needed by the administration, by the 
Congress, by the American people, and by 
the entire free world. 

-I know you will not fall them. 


Somebody’s Kidding the Consumer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record an editorial appearing in 
the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire-Eagle 
on March 31 of this year. 

That excellent newspaper sets forth 
some additional reasons why fair-trade 
legislation is not in the public interest 
and should be defeated. 

It is extremely interesting to note 
that not a single piece of editorial com- 
ment outside of the trade publications 
of the proponents has had one good 
word to say for the principle of fair 
trade: 

SOMEBODY'S KIDDING THE CONSUMER 

When General Electric last year abandoned 
the attempt to enforce retail prices through 
fair trade agreements, the news was greated 
with huzzas by most believers in a free 
economy. Coming in the wake of many 
similar abandonments by lesser companies, 
not to mention a spate of anti-fair-trade 
decisions by State courts, the event was 
widely described as marking the virtual 
demise of legalized price fixing. 


But apparently (to paraphrase Mr. Clem- 
ens) the reports of fair trade's death were 
greatly exaggerated. A bill to revive it In a 
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new and more virulent form Is being vigor- 
ously pushed In Congress. And in the ab- 
sence of any adequate consumers’ lobby on 
Capitol Hill, the bill has at least an even 
chance for enactment, 

The difference between the new approach 
and the old one requires some explaining. 
In the past, fair trade legislation has been 
left to the States, with Congress participat- 
ing in the process only to the extent of 
giving such laws a blanket exemption from 
the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law, 
which specifically forbids price rigging. 
Armed with this special dispensation, 44 
States have enacted fair trade laws in the 
past two decades; but because of adverse 
court decisions plus the difficulty of uniform 
policing policies, the laws have proved gen- 
erally ineffective. 

The bill now before Congress seeks to get 
around this difficulty by making fair trade 
a matter of Federal rather than State juris- 
diction. It does this by providing that any 
manufacturer who doés any interstate busi- 
ness can fix the retall prices of his products 
simply by so notifying his distributors. 
Anyone retailing his products below the 
fixed price would then become subject to 
legal action. > 

Perhaps the most annoying thing about 
this frontal assault on the principles of free 
competition is the fact that its proponents 
profess to be protecting the consumer. If 
price cutting is permitted to go unchecked, 
they argue, the big stores and the chains 
will force smaller competitors out of busi- 
ness. This supposedly, will further mo- 
nopoly and hence will eventually produce 
higher prices to the consumer's detriment. 

At hearings before the House Commerce 
Committee last week, a spokesman of the 
US. Justice Department pretty well demol- 
ished this sophistry by citing a recent Fed- 
eral study of the effects of fair trade laws 
on prices. For a large group of fair traded 
items selected at random, the prices averaged 
20 percent higher in cities that are covered 
by fair trade laws than in cities that are 
not. ` 
Stripped of its pious claims, the real pur- 
pose of fair trade legislation, whether State 
or Federal, is to frustrate the price com- 
petition of a free marketplace—or, In the 
words of the Wall Street Journal, to “keep 
prices stable and high.” It only adds insult 
to injury when the promoters of such legis- 
Jation claim to be acting in the consumer's 
behalf. 


Best Loved Ornaments Adorn Body of 
Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker. 104-year- 
old Tommy Kuni Thompson, last of the 
great Columbia River chiefs, recently 
passed away on the banks of the Co- 
lumbia adjacent to the once mighty 
Celilo Falls he loved so much, The fol- 
lowing article from the Portland Ore- 
gonian describing the last rites of Chief 
Tommy deserve a place in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Best LOVED ORNAMENTS ADORN BODY or 

CHIEF 

Cemo Farts, —Tired old Tommy -Kuni 
Thompson, last of the great Columbia River 
chiefs, lay quiet in death on the earthen 
floor of his own Long House Wednesday and 
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eariy. Thursday before his burial in mid- 
morning. Indian and white man alike gath- 
ered to pay homage to him throughout the 
day and the long night. 

Silently they came, from Yakima and 
Portland, automobile load after automobile 
load, and up the steep railroad crossing to 
all that remains of the once bustling Celilo 
fishing village, drowned by the lake of The 
Dalles Dam, 

The eastern Oregon wind whined through 
the wires and whipped the tattered scarlet 
and white of the American flag at half staff 
on Chief Tommy's own prayer pole, 

POLE GIFT OF ENGINEERS 


The pole, made from a fing pole which 
once marked The Dalles-Celilo Canal, was a 
gift to the centennarian chief from US. 
Army Engineers. It stands in front of the 
only entrance to the big Long House, a 
rickety building of unpainted boards which 
is approximately 50 to 100 feet. 

The 104-year-old chief's body was kept in 
the house of his widow, Flora, about 60, 
Tuesday night. Wednesday morning it was 
swathed in a dozen brilliant wool blankets, 
vivid coloring of which was in marked con- 
trast to the gruyness of the earthen floor 
and the Interior to the Long House. 

It was then placed in the handmade coffin 
he had requested. The great cedar box 
came from Warm Springs Indian Reserva- 
tion. 

In attendance all night Wednesday were 
Flora, Tommy's wife of 10 years; his son 
Henry, the sub chief, who in respectful time 
will probably assume the chieftainship of 
the Wy-Ams; his daughter, Ida Wynookie; 
six grandchildren and many other assorted 
relatives and friends. It is believed that 
the chief was married three or four times in 
his long life, 

Chief Tommy Thompson, loved patriarch 
of the Wy-Ams, in death wore the clothes 
and the ornaments he loved best Wednes- 
day as he received the last homage of his 
people before starting up the long trail to 
join his forefathers. 

The body of the old chief was dressed in 
plain, white, new buckskins. At his throat 
Was an expensive and favorite old double 
necklace of wampum he had worn often on 
ceremonial occasions. On it was a large shell 
medallion, held by a thong in a hole at one 
side, In his hand was single eagle feather, 
symbol of his chieftainship. 

Over his face, which lay head 
up, were two, new, silk scarves, topped by a 
soft square of white buckskin. The multi- 
layers of blankets went over all this, 

In the Long House the chief's oversized 
coffin was blocked upon a piece of 4 by 4 and 
assorted other pleces of wood, all placed on 
top of a tule mat. Chief Tommy's moccasin- 
clay feet pointed to the east. On the ground 
at the head of the coffin lay a simple floral 
piece of evergreen and flowering Oregon 
grape on which was mounted a large, golden 
bas relief of an eagle, wings outstretched. 

Indian drums hung at the far end of the 
Long House, outer perimeter of which was 
lined by rigs, mats, blankets and mat- 
tresses 


As evening wore on it became more and 
more crowded with Indians as more arrived 
to pay ritualistic reverence to him through- 
out the long, cold night. The chants of men 
and women alike echoed mournfully, and 
the drums kept solemn cadence, Occasion- 
ally a small jingling belt frightened evil 
spirits. 

Among the many persons who paid re- 
spects to the old chief during the day were a 
number of white men and women, some of 
whom delivered eulogies as they stood fac- 
ing the east where the messenger bird, atop 
the prayer pole, could carry them to the 
beyond. 

As new groups of Indians arrived. they 
walked slowly around the Long House, 
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counter clockwise, softly touching right 
hand to right hand in respect and greeting 
to all those before them. 

They later went counterclockwise, as they 
told their own words of appreciation for 
Kuni “he who is full of knowledge.“ 


Heart of the Shrine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, it is my pleasure to present for 
insertion in the Recorp the address by 
Imperial Sir George E. Stringfellow, im- 
perial potentate. AAONMS, before the 
annual meeting of the Shrine Directors 
Association, held in Shreveport, La. 
April 9, 1959. Shreveport is my home- 
town and we were honored to have the 
imperial potentate and the directors of 
the Shrine as our guests. 

Imperial Potentate Stringfellow, who 
was born in Virginia, is vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison Industries of the Mc- 
Graw-Edison Co. This responsible posi- 
tion, however, has not prevented his 
working for the good of his fellow man 
and these endeavors have been recog- 
nized. He has received honorary degrees 
as doctor of fine arts, doctor of laws, and 
doctor of humanities from well-known 
colleges, has received the 1958 Academy 
of Medicine of New Jersey annual citi- 
zen’s award and many other awards too 
numerous to outline here. 

His speech needs no introduction. It 
will warm the hearts of all of us who are 
interested in the children of our Nation 
and the care and comfort given to them 
through the Shrine hospitals across the 
country. It is as follows: 

Good morning directors, illustrious sirs. 
imperial sirs, and nobles, I bring you the 
greetings of the imperial divan of the An- 
cient Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mys- 
tic Shrine, of the board of trustees of the 
Shriners Hospitals for Crippled Children, and 
of the 830,000 Shriners in North America. 

I thank you for your: gencrous introduc- 
tion and I thank you for the warmth of 
your reception. 

El Karubah Temple, her able and forth- 
right illustrious potentate, Illustrious Sir 
Reginald Poe, his elective and appointive di- 
vans; past potentates, heads of units and 
presidents of Shrine clubs have entertained 
the Shrine Directors Association, I am sure 
as they have never been entertained before. 
and this association, I assure you, has ex- 
perienced hospitality all over North Amer- 
ica. However, the people of Louisiana, es- 
pecially Shreveport, have created an atmos- 
phere that's conducive to good will, gracious 
living and a successful convention. I am 
awfully glad you held this convention here 
and it is a source of Satisfaction to be in- 
vited to attend. 

Your directors have been defined as the 
heart of the Shrine and the hospitals as Its 
soul, Our hearts circulate the blood that 
keeps our bodies alive. Directors inject new 
life into an otherwise drab ceremonial and 
thus keep our temples moving. 

Director James McGee, the 26th Shriner 
in history said that the Shrine was formed 
by Dr. Walter M. Fleming as a sort of re- 
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lax” from the more serious work of the ad- 
vanced degrees of Masonry. And once those 
early Shriners began the presentation of the 
Titual, it was the director's section that cre- 
ated much of the interest. Your current 
tors are of course the result of that 
Teeble beginning. 
So far as L have been able to learn, the 
first presentation of the ritual was made by 
us Temple in Rochester, N.Y. The 
records of that temple show that Damascus 
Performed the ritual in the old Concert Hall 
in Rochester, on the afternoon of October 12, 
1875 in the presence of Dr. Fleming, who 
Wrote it and W. S. Paterson, the first re- 
Corder of Mecca Temple. There is some 
evidence that Billy Florence was present. 
The Rochester performance was before the 
founding of the Imperial Council in 1876. It 
Was before Fleming got around to equipping 
ecca Temple with robes- and other para- 
Phernalia for presentation of the full ritual. 
Cleveland’s Al Koran Temple did the second 
Performance of the ritual and from that 
ae each presentation became more elabo- 


The directors are important to the Shrine 
and its future. Therefore, to bea director is 
a personil tribute to any man.- To be a 
good director one must have imagination, 
inventiveness and a willingness to labor 
long hours in bringing sunshine to the lives 
Of his fellowmen. 

Your directors would of course be the 
first to admit that the second section is not 

e only ray of sunshine in the Shrine. 
Here in Shreveport is where the first of 17 
Blant rays was provided for our crippled 
children. 

Tt was here, almost 37 years ago, that our 
first hospital opened. That hospital, now 

.Tefurbished in the most modern fashion, Is 
Stil efficiently serving the little folk who 
Need our love and help. I hope that every- 
dne a you will visit this hospital while you 

ere, 

Faces haye changed In those 37 years, but 
ach Shriner, doctor and nurse has con- 

Uted in a full measure their share of 
devotion which has brought us a heritage 
k t is rich in tradition and service. It is 

heritage of which each Shriner should be 
Proud. It is a heritage that each of us will 
Paas on to those who follow, improved by us 
ade has been by those who havè gone before 


1 The Shrine is a grent organization, It en- 
Jens our mind, improves our personality 
and enriches our soul. ` 


Fair Trade by Fixing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
thoat to permission granted I insert into 
tae Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
5 D an editorial appearing in the Cincin- 

ati (Ohio) Post on March 24, 1959. 
* at editorial calls fair trade precisely 
ma it is, price fixing. 
bare if no other reason, is a sufficient 
is for defeat of H.R, 1253 and similar 
Measures, 
ee additional reason for the defeat of 
hot d Measures is the fact that they will 
Shane’ one thing to save the small mer- 
mak and to the contrary will actually 
Come it much more difficult for him to 
pete with his large opponents by 
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marrying him to a series of fixed prices 
on most of the products on which he 
must rely for his sales. 

He will be unable to compete with his 
competitors who are recipients of 
dumped and distressed goods and will be 
absolutely unable to compete with those 
who have their own private brand mer- 
chandise. The editorial follows: 

Fam TRADE BY FIXING 

Washington fines adding up to $107,750 
have been imposed on 27 auto and accessory 
dealers. The charge: Conspiring to fix prices. 

At the same time, in the Nation's Capitol 
a few blocks from the courthouse the lob- 
bies are busy trying to push through Con- 
gress the misnamed fair trade law—a bill to 
permit manufacturers to fix prices. 

The Government has spent millions of tax- 
payer dollars fighting trust cases. It has 
blocked many a corporation merger on the 
ground that the consolidation would reduce 
competition and that the public subsequently 
would suffer—by paying higher prices. 

Even as the House Commerce Committee 
has been holding hearings on the new fair 
trade measure, other committees of Con- 
gress have been busy checking enforcement 
of the antitrust laws. i 

Yet this new price-fixing bill is rated a fair 
chance to pass. And it goes further than 
any similar bill, passed by Congress or any 
State. If it should become law, the manu- 
facturer of any product could fix thé resale 
price simply by decree—without agreement 
from the retailer who bought the product. 

In 17 States, fair trade laws have been de- 
clared unconstitutional by State courts. 
This bill certainly can be no less objection- 
able. 

If the lobbies plugging for this bill sud- 


denly were told by the Government that any 
a 


of their products had to be sold at a specific 
price, no more and no less, the outraged 
screams would rock the Caplfol dome. 
Price fixing by any other name is no less 
odious. f 


College Cooperative Housing Deserves 
and Needs Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, S. 57 as 
reported by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has as one of its pro- 
visions the authorization of Government 
loans to student cooperatives. I intend 
to support the housing bill and believe 
this part to be an important feature. 

I have had a number of letters from 


student cooperatives at the University of 


Oregon concerning this problem, and 
under a previous consent I include them 
here: 
Co-Ep HOUSING, Inc. 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Universtry HOUSE, 
Eugene, Oreg., April 11, 1959. 
Representative CHARLES O, PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Porrer: It has been brought to 
our attention that there is currently a bill 
before the House, the Rains bill, H.R, 2357, 
which would authorize low interest Govern- 
ment loans to students cooperatives under 
the College Housing Act. 

We would like to express our hope that you 
will give this bill your wholehearted support. 
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The women's cooperatives at the Univers- 
ity of Oregon date from 1936. At present we 
number more than 80 girls in three living 
units. These houses are all old, and increas- 
ingly expensive to maintain, thus we face 
quite a problem in merely maintaining our 
current low cost housing. In addition to 
this, there are many more girls seeking co- 
operative housing each year than can be ac- 
commodated. The areas around the campus 
have been scoured each year for houses sult- 
able for group living and none are to be had. 
Thus the only hope for expansion, or indeed, 
maintaining our current membership, is to 
build new units which could be run co- 
operatively. There have been tentative sug- 
gestions that the university would make land 
avallable to us If we were ever in a position 
to bulld. 

We feel cooperatives have an important 
place on the Oregon campus. Our board and 
room fee this spring term is $124.50, ap- 
proximately half of what it costs to live in 
university dormitories, and undergraduate 
women are not allowed to live off campus. 
A large percentage of our members are 
financing their own college education, work- 
ing while attending school to do this. 
Many of us would be unable to attend college 
were it not for the low cost housing provided 
by the cooperatives. 

In addition to furnishing low cost housing, 
the cooperatives practice open membership 
to all races and creeds, promote responsibility 
and high scholastic standards, You may be 
Interested in knowing that University 
House had the highest scholastic standing of 
women's living organizations on campus fall 
term. 

We know you will give this matter your 
careful consideration, 

Respectfully, 

Members, University House: M, Jill 
Hopkins, Kathryn B. Niece, Donna 
Horn, Ruby F. Wells, Janice Buhmann, 
Beverly Lioyd, Carol L. Porter, Maxine 
C. Ferris, Jeanette Buhmann, Mary 
Alice Letts, Marylin Thompson, Bernice 
Bigham, Sharon Ellison, Vida Jane 
Garrett, Margaret Lance, Elizabeth A. 
Merrill, Kay Anderson, Betty Lou 
Janes, Arleen An, Sonya Meyers, June 
H. Wastel, Janet Messal, June Kozan- 
oglie, Janice Frampton, Susan Huk, 
Gloria Knaupp, Helena Uunila, Karen 
Bedl, Betty Lou Burt, Sherril Moody, 
Margaret Swan, Doreen Meaden, 
Glenda Kay Gibson. 


Co-Ep HOUSING, INC., 
Eugene, Oreg., Aprit 13, 1959, 
Representative PORTER, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Porter: Rebec House, a womens’ co- 
operative living organization at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon needs your support. We urge 
you to vote in favor of the College Housing 
Act, Rains 2357. 

Sherrill Kronsteiner, Ellen Marie Bas- 
sett, Marilyn Toliefson, Terry Sylves- 
ter, Hidiko Lakiguchi, Arlene Mellin, 
Edith Nichols, Mary Bryant, June 
Spencer, Carol Sturtevant, Ann F, 
Templeton, Roberta Clemmens, Helene 
Yamashiro, Margie Woodhouse, Jill 
Hall, Lillian Krog, Janet McMaster, 
Darlene Attebery, Agnes Bryson, Susan 
Latta, Hester Wolgamott. 

Co-En Hovsinc, Inc., 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Eugene, Oreg. 
Representative CHARLES PORTER, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dean Sig: In the past we have noted your 
vivid interest in the affairs of Oregonians, 
no matter how small, as far as bills before 
Congress are concerned. Again Oregonians 
solicit your aid, this time the representa- 
tion being college students. 
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We noted in a recent cooperative housing 
national bulletin that the current session of 
Congress is again considering cooperative 
housing legislation (in the House this is 
known as the Rains bill, HR. 2357). This 
would authorize Government loans to stu- 
dent cooperatives under the College Housing 
Act. 

You are already probably aware that the 
purpose of cooperative living is to furnish 
room and board at such a reasonable rate 
that it enables students to attend college 
who could not otherwise afford the expense. 
‘The low-cost housing is achieved by buying 
food wholesale, hiring as little help as pos- 
sible, and working together to maintain the 
houses in running order. 

Here at the University of Oregon the 
women’s co-ops yearly turn away enough 
students to fill another house and the pres- 
ent three houses are in need of much expen- 
sive repair, Much time has been spent con- 
sidering building new houses (a dormitory- 
type system) since we do have a great need 
to expand and because of the poor condition 
of the now existing houses, but lack of fi- 
nances prevent this. Also, the university 
has been cooperating beautifully but the 
plain truth is, we're at the point of either 
erecting a new building or having nothing; 
there just aren't any available houses near 
the campus to accommodate group living. 

Therefore, if this bill -were passed, we 
could plan in terms of a Government loan. 

Thank you very much for your valuable 
time spent with this letter. 

Respectfully, 

Members of Highland House: President, 
Annelle Davenport; Vice President, 
Erna Wiessner; Secretary, Celeste 
Henniles; Treasurer, Lois Ashley; House 
Manager, Marie Longfellow; Social 
Chairman, Kathleen Quinn; Scholar- 
ship Chairman, Marlene Walker; Tiu, 
Sillamaa, Janice K. Lear, Alice Eugenio, 
Betty Brandt, Joyce Peterson, Hille 
Sillamaa, Billie Davis, Dolly Kominek, 
Jacqueline Hackett, Joan M. Gross, 
Virginia Wilson. 


Co-Ep Hovsinc, Inc., 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Eugene, Oregon, April 12, 1959. 
Representative CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Porter: As a member of à co- 
operative and as president of Co-Ed Housing, 
Inc., the organization of the women’s coop- 
erative living units on the University of Ore- 
gon campus, I wish to express concern for 
and interest In the Rains bill (H.R, 2357). 

At the present time, provision for expan- 
sion is the greatest problem that confronts 
our cooperative movement here on this cam- 
pus, We have three women’s cooperatives 
that house approximately 80 coeds. At the 
time school began last fall, enough applica- 
tions for cooperative housing were turned 
oor to fill another house had it been avail- 
able. 

The buildings which house the three 
groups are all old single-family houses that 
have been made over for group living. The 
corporation owns one of the houses which 
was a donation, and the other two are uni- 
versity-owned and for which we pay rent. 
All of these houses are quite old buildings 
and are requiring more and more expensive 
repairs, The newest of the houses is located 
in that area that is planned for a new foot- 
ball stadium in the university's 10-year ex- 
pansion plans. During the last few years, 
gute an extensive search has been made 
for large houses in the area that could be 
converted into accommodations for group 
living. Nothing satisfactory resulted, In- 
quiries into future plans for provision for 
expansion of the university as a whole, seem 
to show no provision for the student co- 
operatives, 
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We feel that the student cooperatives 
have a very definite place on the university 
campus; and, had it not been for them, many 
of us would not be abie to attend college. 
We have been willing to do all that we can 
in an effort to provide for the continuation 
and expansion of cooperatives, but we feel 
that such a large project is very dificult for 
a group of students to accomplish. It seems 
that the only possibility is to bulld; and, 
unless we have some outside help, even this 
will be Impossible. 

I hope this has conveyed to you somewhat 
of the need on this campus for such a mea- 
sure as is now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Any support that you can give 
this bill would be greatly appreciated. 

Respectfully, 

Donna Horn, President. 


The Rural Electrification Program in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO, Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s veto of S. 144, which would 
compel review of loan decisions made by 
the Administrator of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration has stirred the 
Congress and may cause a breakdown of 
the administration of the rural electrifi- 
cation program. 

During my recent trip to Puerto Rico 
with Representative H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
of Minnesota, we attended a seminar on 
rural electrification, at which the Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, Mr. David A. Hamil, 
spoke. I was very much impressed by 
Mr. Hamil's dedication, sense of judg- 


ment, and administration. 


Mr. Hamil has been the Administrator 
since 1956. He was formerly a rancher 
engaged in the cattle-feeding business in 
Logan County, Colo. He and his brother 
operate two ranches consisting of 4,000 
acres of land in the county. 

At the time of his appointment Mr. 
Hamil was speaker of the Colorado 
House of Representatives, a position he 
had held since 1951. He was first 
elected to the Colorado General Assem- 
bly in 1938, and with exception of a 
2-year term in 1948-49 had served in it 
continuously. 

Mr. Hamil became active in the rural 
electrification program in 1939, when he 
helped sign up members and organize a 
section of the Highline Electric Associa- 
tion of Holyoke, Colo. He served as a 
director of the association for 5 years. 
When the cooperative started operation, 
it served about 180 consumer-members. 
Today it serves more than 4,200. 

The REA Administrator is a graduate 
of Hastings College at Hastings, Nebr. 
He was graduated from that college in 
1930 with a bachelor of arts degree. 

He is the sixth Administrator of REA 
since the Agency was established in 1935. 

The speech which Mr. Hamil delivered 
at the seminar held at La Parguera in 
Puerto Rico on April 14, 1959, I believe, 
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will prove as informative to the readers 
as it was to me. The following are his 
remarks: 

A generation is a brief span of time in the 
history of a national program. Yet in 
slightly more than a generation rural electri- 
fication in the United States has become & 
reality. It is indeed one of the outstanding 
social and economic developments in Ameri- 
can agriculture of the 20th century. To- 
gether with farm mechanization employing 
tractors and other machines, and the agri- 
cultural sciences, rural electrification has 
brought about profound changes in farm 
living and in the productive capacity of the 
American farm. 

Mechanization and electrification have 
come so swiftly that many do not realize 
how great a change has come about. It is 
by no means a stretch of the imagination 
to say that electricity and mechanization 
mean as much to rural areas as the assem- 
bly line, production control, and automation 
mean to industry. 

A visitor to the United States is usually 
impressed by the distances between farms- 
These distances were for many years barriers 
to electrified farming, for they meant a cor- 
respondingly high investment in electric fa- 
cilities. The size of that investment dis- 
couraged many existing power suppliers from 
extending service into the countryside. 

Largely for this reason, most.early rural 
electric lines in the United States were ex- 
tensions of urban systems, reaching out for 
a few miles from the cities and larger towns- 
Consequently, as late as 1935; electricity had 
been brought to only about 1 farm in 10. 
This compared unfavorably with some other 
parts of the world, even after allowing for 
the great distances between our farms. 

In the depression year of 1935, our Federal 
Government became interested in rural elec- 
trification as a means of stimulating em- 
ployment and providing a useful public serv- 
ice. Unserved farmers and other rural peo- 
ple, of course, supplied the impetus. After 
much discussion of various ways of inaugu- 
rating such a program within the framework 
of our system of free enterprise, it was de- 
cided that a Federal loan program was the 
most acceptable and promised the best re- 
sults. The decision was followed by aD 
Executive order creating the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration in May 1935. The 
following year the Congress of the United 
States enacted the Rural Electrification Act, 
which gave statutory status to the new 
agency, 

That act is the foundation of the rural 
electrification program of the United States 
as it is today. Under this act, the Federal 
Government, acting through the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, makes long-term, 
self-liquidating loans ayailable to farmer- 
owned cooperatives, to electric companies 
and to public agencies. They, in turn, con- 
struct and operate the rural distribution 
facilities. 

When this program first began, it was be- 
lieved that existing suppliers would out- 
number other participants. However, as it 
turned out, farmer-owned cooperatives make 
up the bulk of REA electric borrowers, The 
cooperative emerged as a local answer to a 
tough local situation—the lack of electric 
power and the lack of interest on the part 
of existing power suppliers in providing it. 
Farmer joined with farmer specifically for 
the purpose of organizing a cooperative. 
They did this in the face of the fact that 
many power suppliers at that time deemed 
the risks too high to justify any considerable 
extensions of their lines into outlying rural 
regions. - 

Many people still belleve that because the 
Fedcral Government is the lender, it also 
operates the rural electric facilities it fi- 
nances. This may seem like a logical con- 
clusion. However, it is not so in actual 
practice. Electric cooperatives are privately 
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Owned enterprises organized under applicable 
State laws. So far as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned they are subject only to 
Such controls as are designed to protect the 
Security of the Government loan. The co- 
Operatives make their own operating deci- 
slons and hire their own” managers and 
Other employees. The rural people taking 
Part in this program point to their systems 
as examples of a highly successful combina- 
tion of Federal activity and free private en- 
terprise. Independence is a virtue of farm- 
ers everywhere. The American farmer is no 
exception. The farmers who organized and 
Operate the REA-financed systems are proud 
Of the independence of their ems, I can 
assure you that they want no undue inter- 
ference in the affairs of their organizations. 

This joint effort by private enterprise and 
the Government has proved to be highly 
Successful. Whereas only 10.9 percent of 
Our farms were electrified in 1935, about 96 
Percent are electrified today. REA-financed 
Systems serve slightly more than 50 percent 
Of these electrified farms, The electric com- 
panles serve the bulk of the remainder, and 
Some are served by municipalities and other 
Public bodies. 

When REA was established, many pre- 
dicted that the farmer would use electricity 
Only sparingly—to light his home and barn 
and to run a few household appliances. How 
Wrong they were. Farmers are using elec- 
tricity in more than 400 different ways, and 
new uses are being discovered every day. 

consumption has risen year by year. 

ng the past decade it more than doubled. 

The average farm on REA-financed lines con- 

zumed about 318-kilowatt hours a month 
in 1958. 

This high consumption did not occur over- 
Night. Farm use of electricity rose slowly 
during the early years of the program. The 

rican farmer and his family were not 
familiar with electric power. This early pe- 


Mod served to introduce electricity to the” 


farmer, They were feeling their way at first. 

Gradually, as they learned how to apply elec- 

tricity to more and more farm tasks, their 

Consumption of power began to rise. After 
tryout period, the demand for power on 
farm rose sharply. year by year. 

As a Colorado rancher, I am always inter- 
ested in the stories of farmers all over the 
country, what they are doing with electricity 
ON their farms, and what it means to them. 

uch stories come into the Rural Electrifi- 
Cation Administration by the score. 
An Iowa farmer tells us that electricity 
es it possible for two men on his farm 
8 do what four used to do- and with a re- 
den in operating costs, His corn aver- 
, _8¢8 around 100 bushels to the acre and re- 
Aue a lot of handling. A 50-foot grain 
levator powered by n five-horsepower motor 
Bets it into the bin without manual labor. 
N © day he moved 400 bushels of grain from 
me bin to another, cleaned the grain and 
R led the first bin. It took 20 minutes— 
Nd cost him a nickel. 
With infrared heat lamps available for 
Pig brooding, it is possible to have pigs far- 
Owed earlier—while the weather is still 
ater and to cut pig losses, which Is another 
te toward greater efficiency and consider- 
ly lower per unit costs. 
pmlectricity is an important ingredient in 
© Pennsylvania grower's production of cer- 
in ed seed. He uses 50 electric motors, rang- 
h B from 1/12 to 714 horsepower, in drying, 
val F. cleaning, treating and bagging his 
able crop. During 1956 this farmer aver- 
t 2.500 kilowatt-hours per month! for 
arm and home jobs. ` 
tarnsetrlelty costing $56 enables a Kentucky 
er to pump irrigation water that in- 
his income from corn, tobacco, and 
beans by 81,000 a year. 
1 25 all-electric farmhouse also has made 
tric Ppearance, in which the cooking is elec- 
the refrigeration is electric, and even 
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heating is electric. You know, in most of 
the continental United States we do haye to 
provide our own heat. 

In some types of agriculture, notably 
stock feeding, dairying, and poultry raising, 
electricity has taken over so many manual 
chores that the operation has been called 
“push-button” farming by the magazine 
editors. We feel, however, that the applica- 
tion of electricity to farm chores has just 


begun, 

Since 1935, REA has made loans to 1,050 
organizations for the provision of electric 
service in rural areas. The loans amount to 
$3.8 billion. Of the borrowers, 950 are the 
farmer-owned type; 76 are the public-owned 
type; and 24 are electric power companies. 
The loans were made to finance service for 
more than 5 million consumers from 1.4 
million miles of line. The typical REA elec- 
tric borrower serves about 3,700 consumers 
and operates approximately 1,300 miles of 
line. It has received $2.9 million in loans. 

REA makes loans for generating plants 
and transmission systems in instances where 
it can be shown that either a power short- 
age exists or a more economical operation 
will result. At present, 76 borrowers gener- 
ate all or part of their power requirements. 
They operate 150 generating plants with a 
name-plate capacity of 1,013,115 kilowatts. 
However, borrowers generate only about 15 
percent of their power needs. They buy 51 
percent of thelr power from commercial uti- 
litles and the remainder is purchased from 
Federal and other public agencies. 

Borrowers are paying an average price of 
7.1 mille a kilowatt-hour for their power at 
wholesale. Rural consumers on REA-financed 
lines paid an average of 2.6 cents a kilowatt- 
hour.. Both prices are the lowest since REA 
was established. 

An important development of the past few 
years in connection with generation and 
transmission is the growth of interconnec- 
tion and integration of,varlous power sys- 
tems involving various types of ownership. 

For à number of yéars, the electric com- 
panies of the United States have been en- 
gaged In varying degrees in Joint planning 
for interchange of power. All of these ar- 
rangements had as their objective to improve 
service and reduce costs for the consumer. 
This is brought about by several factors— 
reduced inyestment in generation and trans- 
mission facilities, including especially the 
smaller percentage invested instandby equip- 
ment; reduced operating costa by better 
utilization of more efficient units and 
cheaper fuel; and reduced demand require- 
ments due to diversity of daily and seasonal 
penks of rural and other loads, 

To an ever-increasing extent, the REA- 
financed systems are participating in such 
arrangements—with each other, with the 
Federal hydroelectric facilities and with the 
electric companies, Through such arrange- 
ments, we get maximum value out of our 
hydro delevolpments because they are firmed 
up with the steam plants of the REA borrow- 
ers or the companies. Also, the rural sys- 
tems have a market for their surplus power 
at off-peak times and can readily get peak- 
ing power through interchange. 

Among requirements of the loan agree- 
ment between the Government and the sys- 
tems are that loan funds be used for the 
purpose intended; that construction meet 
acceptable standards; that rates be such as 
to pay all costs of operation and provide 
funds to meet payments of principal and 
interest as they fall due; and that service be 
extended to all in the area who want it 
where it is economically feasible. This lat- 
ter is the area coverage principle, one of the 
cornerstones of rural electrification In the 
United States. Under this principle, the 
test is not whether an individual line or 
section will be self-supporting but whether 
the entire system is feasible as a whole. 

REA borrowers have established a repay- 


ment record that has few equals in the his- 
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tory of American banking. They haye re- 
turned to the Government $1.1 billion in 
principal and interest, including over $140 
million in advance of due dates. Only 1 of 
our 986 active electric borrowers is overdue 
more than 30 days in payments amounting 
to $91,102. This excellent record is a high 
tribute to the integrity and efficiency of the 
people who organized and operate the REA- 
financed systems. 

The rural electrification program has 
passed through what can be called its first 
stage. The goal of this stage was to make 
electric power available to unserved rural 
persons. It is now available; the backbone 
of a vast electric system to serve rural 
America ts constructed. The unelectrified 
farm is very much in the minority today in 
the United States—a minority of about 4 
percent. We shall continue to make every 
effort to get electricity to these still unserved 
farms. Many of them are located in remote 
places and present a hard problem, I am 
confident, however, that farms of this type 
in areas served by REA borrowers will be 
reached. 

The end of the pioneering stage brought 
about a sharp shift in emphasis. Today the 
big task facing our rural systems is to pro- 
vide enough power to meet a constantly 
rising rural demand and to operate their fa- 
cilities on an efficient basis. As a conse- 
quence, a larger portion of REA loan funds 
has, in recent years, been going to finance 
facilities to. increase the capacity of existing 
systems and to provide new power sources, 
The year 1958 is a good example of this trend. 
In that year, more than 55 percent of our 
loans went to finance system Improvements 
and new distribution facilities. About 43- 
percent went for new generation and trans- 
mission facilities. The remainder financed 
-consumer facilities. 

Characteristics of the rural electric system 
in the United States are changing. This is 
reflected in the increasing number of non- 
farm consumers being connected. Although 
in numbers of consumers, the program is 
still a farm program, the percentage of non- 
farm consumers is rising. Last year the 
rural systems served about 2.5 million farms 
and an estimated 2 million nonfarm estab- 
lishments. The latter included nonfarm 
residences and commercial and industrial 
enterprises. The systems are adding new 
consumers at the rate of about 120,000 a 
year, and about 75 percent of these new con- 
sumers are nonfarm establishments. It is 
anticipated that the number of nonfarm 
consumers on REA-financed Unes will out- 
number farm consumers within the next 5 to 
10 years. Already the nonfarm consumers 
account for more than half of the total 
powerload on the systems and they will un- 
doubtedly account for a larger proportion of 
total power sales in the future. 

In the United States many people are leav- 
ing the cities to live in the country. Mod- 
ern highways have brought the rural coun- 
tryside and the cities closer together, A 
new type of rural consumer, the wage earner 
who commutes daily to a job in a nearby 
town or city, has become a familiar figure in 
many areas seryed by REA borrowers. 

The future of rural electrification gives 
promise of great opportunities ahead for REA 
borrowers, but it poses serious challenges, 
too. As the number of consumers climb and 
as they demand better and better service, 
rural utilities must supply the kind of pro- 
fessional management that a modern utility 
requires. Their enginecring plans must look 
far into the future, for they must have the 
plant that if takes to supply consumers 
with all the electricity they want, no matter 
how high that demand climbs. 

Based on their fine record of accomplish- 
ment over the past 24 years, we are confident 
that the REA borrowers will meet these chal- 
lenges and make the most of the new oppor- 
tunities for service, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser on March 
28, 1959. This excellent editorial sets 
out some of the many compelling reasons 
why the fair trade bill, H.R. 1253, now 
pending before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce should 
be defeated: 

OUTLAWING COMPETITION 


Normally, we would consider the proposal 
to set up still another permanent congres- 
sional expense as just another case of dupli- 
cation and bureaucracy. But Congressman 
ZaBLOcK!, of Wisconsin, has an attractive 
idea: a permanent congressional committee 
on consumers’ interests. 

The people who testify before congres- 
sional committees (the congressman sald) 
in the great majority of cases represent pro- 
ducers and distributors—the automobile 
manufacturers, the meatpackers, the various 
wholesalers and so on. The voice of the 
consumer—the people who buy those goods— 
ds heard very seldom, 

A good beginning for the consumer in- 
terests committee would be the proposed 
Federal fair trade bill, as raw an attempt 
to outlaw competition in this country as 
has been attempted In many a year, 

Of course it’s labeled as being in the pub- 
le interest; such swindle bills always are. 
The National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, one of the principal proponents of the 
price-fixing bill, has assured the public that 
“price-cutting” really costs the consumer 
money in the long run. y 

At the very worst, the association says, fair 
trade couldn't cost any more. As exhibit 
„A“ in this absurd contention, the Associa- 
tion offers a survey alleging that consumers 
in non-fair trade areas paid just about the 
same prices as consumers in areas where fair 
trade prices were enforced. 

In the first place this just isn't true, if 
it were, there wouldn't be any movement to 
pass a federal law. A Department of Justice 
survey, not subject to the same figure Jug- 
gling as the Association's, found that of 119 
items available in eight cities where there 
were no fair trade laws to keep prices Jacked 
up, 77 sold below the prices fixed for other 
areas. If a consumer bought all 77, he would 
pay 27 percent less than the fair trade price. 
This was the average for the eight cities; 
in some, consumers would have saved almost 
one-third of the fair trade price. 

The fair traders want a Federal law en- 
forcing prices at a fixed high level. This is 
obviously a collusion of the sort that the 
antitrust laws were enacted to prevent. But 
the law, if enacted, would exempt the price 
fixers from antitrust prosecution. 

State fair trade laws were enacted, for the 
most part, during the depression. Some 
States have subsequently repealed them and 
in more than a dozen others they have been 
declared unconstitutional. In still other 
States, retailers haye simply refused to abide 
by them, aware that they are unworkable 
and that price flexibility 1s, after all, the re- 
taller's best friend. Faced with this situa- 
tion, many of the larger manufacturers 
abandoned price fixing. Thus the effort to 
amy a Federal law covering the whole coun- 
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The fair traders, whatever their public 
argument, are really just lazy and greedy. 
They want an assured markup without 
sweat and without competition. Edward 
Wimmer, of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, confesses that if the 
law is passed, as he hopes it will be, There 
will not be any price competition and there 
should not be.” 

In the absence of a consumers’ interest 
committee to dispute this, America’s bread- 
winners can only hope Congress wili listen 
to Chairman John Gwynne of the Federal 
Trade Commission, who has said of the pro- 
posed law: “The fixing of retail prices is 
inconsistent with the American system of 
free competitive enterprise and is contrary 
to the public interest as expressed in the 
antitrust laws since 1890.“ 


The Chemical Corps’ Role in National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
a speech delivered by Maj. Gen. Mar- 
shall Stubbs, Army chief chemical offi- 
cer, before the Midwest Chapter, Armed 
Forces Chemical Association, in Chicago, 
III., on April 23, 1959. General Stubbs’ 
speech on the subject of The Chemical 
Corps’ Role in National Defense,” I feel, 
carries an important message for the 
Congress and for the public and I sub- 
mit it for printing in the Record. The 
speech follows: 

THE CHEMICAL CORPS ROLE IN NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 
(Speech by Maj. Gen. Marshall Stubbs, Army 

Chief Chemical Officer, before the Midwest 

Chapter, Armed Forces Chemical Associa- 

tion, Chicago, III., April 23, 1959) 

The following is a direct quote from a Rus- 
sian publication written by Col. Prof. Dr. 
Adam Milkoyitch, While I do not agree with 
these statements, nevertheless the Russian 
viewpoint emphasizes the need for us to be 
alert to what they have in mind. I quote: 

“Since biological weapons are regarded to- 
day as more dangerous not only than conven- 
tional weapons but also more dangerous than 
chemical and atomic weapons, we believe that 
at least the same attention should be given 
to this question as to chemical and atomic 
weapons. From results of comparative stud- 
les of losses of life from conventional weap- 
ons, war poisons, and atomic energy, on one 
side, and losses from biological weapons on 
the other side, it is belleved today that a bio- 
1 war would have the greatest effect ot 

1. 

“Those who favor the view that biological 
warfare can be employed with complete suc- 
cess base their opinion on the fact that for 
war purposes all fields of science are used 
today, including, therefore, those pertaining 
to various types of biological agents. More- 
over, the experience from recent wars showed 
that one can hardly give any significance to 
international resolutions outlawing certain 
types of weapons, especially when these de- 
cisions could be by-passed in biological war- 
fare, when the preparation of biological 
agents can always be covered by humani- 
tarian purposes so that it can be put under 
control.” 8 
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Not only has the Soviet government indi- 
cated Interest In biologicals, but recent state 
ments by its officials show that it has 4 
marked interest in the field of chemicals 95 
well, Maj. Gen. Yu V. Drugoy of the Mili- 
tary Medical Service, Red army, stated on the 
49th anniversary of the great October revo- 
lution: “Special interest attaches to the s0- 
called psychic poisons (mescaline, methe- 
drine, lysergic acid derivatives) which are 
now used for simulation of mental dis- 
eases.” He further stated, that "In response 
to state demands * * * considerable efforts 
were directed toward studies of military pol- 
sons.“ 

It appears that the deep interest of the 
Soviets can mean only one thing, that they 
will take the initiative in waging chemical 
and biological warfare if they deem it to their 
military advantage, It has been reported that 
they are devoting a substantial percentage 
of their military spending to chemical war- 
fare and biological warfare, I cannot believe 
that they would expend this amount of 
money and large quantities of resources to 
produce these agents if they did not fully 
recognize the potency of such a weapons 
system. 

I will limit my discussion to three points. 
first, evidences of increased Soviet emphasis 
on chemical warfare, biological warfare; sec- 
ond, examples of how chemical and biologt- 
cal attacks could be employed against us bY 
an aggressor nation and last, the defensive 
posture of this country against such an 
attack. 

The Sino-Soviet bloc now has a military 
force of over 8 million men Including about 
400 ground divisions and the Soviets alone 
could expand their present force by 300 divi- 
sions in 30 days and 500 divisions within & 
year, according to reports. 

Within these Soviet divisions is a specific 
organization devoted to the field of chemical 
warfare. Chemical troops are assigned to all 
echelons down to battalion. 

Soviet chemical weapons are modern and 
effective and probably include all types of 
chemical munitions known to the West, as 
well as devices exclusive to themselves. They 
have an excellent variety of protective equip- 
ment and are prepared to participate in largë- 
scale gas warfare. 

Much of their hardware is multi-purpose 
and the conventional artillery shells, incen- 
diary bombs and rotational scattering air- 
craft bombs can be readily converted for 
chemical warfare. purposes. 

Medical and technical reports which have 
been published indicate that they are 
equally well versed in blological warfare- 
Soviet microbiologists have conducted bio- 
logical warfare tests at an isolated location 
over a long period of time. 

Based on my opening remarks concerning 
the Soviet interest in chemicals and bio- 
logicals, it is evident that they are not over- 
looking this weapons system. This being 
true, we certainly cannot close our eyes to 
the possibility that we may be confronted 
with these weapons, lest we, like Achilles, 
have a vulnerable spot. 

Iam firmly convinced that a strong deter- 
rent force which includes chemicals and 
biologicals can be a strong defense. For 
surely, an enemy convinced that our chemi- 
cal warfare and biological warfare capability 
is as effective as the rest of our wea 
systems, would hesitate to launch a chemi- 
cal warfare and biological warfare attack. 

Let us look for a moment at means with 
which an enemy might employ chemicals 
and biologicals against us, both convention- 
ally or unconyentionally so that we may 
better know how to marshal our chemical 
warfare, biological warfare defenses. 

Based on their reported capabilities, we 
can assume that they not only have the 
toxic munitions, but the hardware for theif 
delivery. They have a flexible choice of de- 
livery. In an all-out or general war chemi- 
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deal warfare and biological warfare might 
Well be used in conjunction with a nuclear 
Attack with the hopes of destroying our 
ability to retaliate. 

Recently, there haye been news reports on 
the apparently stepped-up Soviet submarine 
Activities. It 18 possible that chemical war- 
fare-biological warfare attacks could be 
launched against our coastlines with missiles 
fired from submarines. 

Raymond Gorthoff, who for the past 10 
Years has made an intensive study of Soviet 
Strategy, says in his book Soviet Strategy 
in the Nuclear Age" that: “A fourth element 
Of strategic deterrance will probably be ad- 
vanced ABC weapons’. Such (Soviet) 
Weapons exist today, but will surely be 
More potent and more readily deliverable in 
military significant doses by 1970. They 
Can, for example, also be released from sub- 
Oceanic containers in the Pacific to ‘ride’ the 
Preyailing winds covering the United 
States“ 

An enemy might also launch an attack 
ot chemicals or biologicals from the air. 
Since it Is difficult to detect and rapidly 
Identify an airborne biological attack, an 
Of-target attack with subsequent cloud 
travel to cover the target is a possibility to 
be guarded against. It would be most diffi- 
Cult to distinguish such an attack from a 
naturally occurring epidemic. 

Defensive studies in which a harmless 
tracer material was used, have shown that 
COverage up to several thousand square miles 
Could be achieved by aircraft without the 
Population being aware that an attack had 
Occurred. 

We must not neglect the possibility of the 
Covert use by an enemy of chemicals or 
biologicals against both military and civilian 
Personnel. It has been said many times 
and it bears repeating, that a future war 
Will not be fought on the battlefield alone 
but will involve civilians working in indus- 

les and other defense establishments. An 
enemy is wise enough to know that if the 
resistance of the mass of civilians that are 
Necessary to maintain our fighting forces is 
broken down, so will our line of defense 
Suffer, 

The importance of food, especially during 
Wartime, needs no emphasis. In all wars 
Military efforts have been devoted to the 
destruction of an enemy's food supplies; the 

ed earth policy of Napoleon, for in- 
Stance, 

Even though this country is in a favorable 

fensive position due to our diversified crop 
b ms, we must not overlook the possi- 

lility of an attempt to destroy our crops 
the use of chemical and biological agents, 
for example. against our vast wheatlands 
Of the Midwest. While we probably could 
tain an adequate supply for our own 
consumption, our export of grain would be 
Untaten. thereby depriving our allies of this 
d of assistance from us. 
his processing plants in this country 
ve not generally been considered war tar- 
ire and therefore are not usually protected 
oB inst trespassers who might wish to use 

R agents. If a saboteur had access to a 

Plant with wide distribution of its prod- 
qua, he could easily conceal a sufficient 
8 of the toxic material upon his per- 
to to poison enough food in 1 day's work 
Nope A incapacitate half a million 


ner architectural wonders present a vul- 
8 target in their air-conditioning and 
erat lating systems, A small portable gen- 

Or placed in a briefcase could effectively 
With ate a large office building or factory 
deres chemical warfare-biological warfare 


8 I to end my discussion here, you 
ming Probably go away with the thought in 
Wa that we have little or nothing in the 
Y of defense against the covert or overt 
ofl CBR against us. For, thus far, the 
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picture I have painted you as to the possi- 
‘bility of a chemical warfare-biplogical war- 
fare attack against us and our vulnerability 
to it has not been af encouraging one. I 
‘have not, in my estimation, overemphasized 
the seriousness of this nor have I credited an 
aggressor with capabilities it does not now 


I have given you these facts for two rea- 
sons: First, because there are many who 
believe that should war come, there is noth- 
ing they can do about it. They are not facing 
the -problem realistically and preparing 
themselves to minimize the hazards of war. 
Second, because there is a widespread lack 
of awareness of the seriousness of a CBR 
attack. The public must be brought to 
realize that other nations have a strong CBR 
capability and that we must be prepared to 
defend ourselves against any type of weapon 
they might choose to use. It must also be 
aware that chemical and biological agents are 
not the cruel weapons of total destruction as 
they have been branded by many writers. 
I must add—that nothing about war is pleas- 
ant. The U.S.S.R. has been the strongest 
in branding C and B horrible, as for example, 
during Korea. Nothing would suit them 
better than for us to consider them bad to 
the point of doing nothing about them, 
thereby making ourselves yulnerable to thelr 


‘attack. 


What then would be our best line of de- 
fense for the protection of our national com- 
munity against a CBR attack? There appear 
to be three possibilities, first, elimination of 
the risk of an attack by way of effective 
international agreements. This solution 
seems highly remote in the light of current 
world tensions. Second, effective intercep- 
tion of attacking forces by means of early 
warning systems and a strong retaliatory 
position, In view of the highly clandestine 
potential of CBR, weapons, this can only be 
accomplished through the joint efforts of all 
military services both within this country 
and among our allies. Third, we must main- 
tain a strong civil defense capability. Civil 
defense measures designed to control or limit 
the results of a CBR attack must protect man 
and his living resources. In this connection 
we must constantly pursue an information 
program designed to reduce fear and to pro- 
vide instruction on first aid and personal 
defense. 

The Chemical Corps in conjunction with 
other military and civilian agencies has the 
job of establishing a CBR defensive which 
will be second to none. However, in this age 
of increasing momentum in world tensions 
and rapid technological advances, time is a 
controlling factor, We must constantly forge 
ahead in all our research and development 
if we wish to maintain world leadership. 

Our basic problem is to provide the indi- 
vidual fighting man with adequate protec- 
tion against chemicals and biologicals with- 
out overburdening him to the point that his 
combat capability is severely affected. In 
Une with this I am pleased to report that 
our new canisterless protective mask has 
been fully field tested and standardized and 
should soon be in production. It will pro- 
vide the soldier with a more effective and 
comfortable means of protection. A civilian 
counterpart has been developed and turned 
óver to civil defense. 

We, in conjunction with the Army Quar- 
termaster are giving high priority to devel- 
oping a three-way. permeable system which 
will make general issue clothing self-indi- 
cating to the presence of chemical agents 
and self-decontaminating and at the same 
time prevent the penetration of them 
through the fabric. 

Defense against infectious disease is & 
well-known and age-old endeavor by the 
medical profession. The problem here is not 
of preparing to meet something new, but to 
meet a familiar enemy in overwhelming 
numbers as could occur in a biological war- 
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fare attack. The current immunization pro- 
gram for the military mnel will assist 
in protecting the soldier from biological war- 
fare. Effective use of newly developed vac- 
cines promises useful protection for military 
personnel, but the Immunization of the en- 
tire population of our country against all 
the diseases which might conceivably be used 
for a biological warfdre attack would not be 
so easy to perform. 

For the great majority of known Infectious 
diseases which are strong candidates for use 
as enemy biological agents, intensive treat- 
ment with one of the broad spectrum anti- 
biotics such as terramycin and aureomycin 
may abort the infection or limit the illness 
to 1 or 2 days of mild incapacitation with 
rapid return to duty. This is with the pro- 
vision, of course, that such antibiotics are 
available in sufficient quantities to take care 
of large numbers of people, 

The area of early warning and rapid detec- 
tion of an approaching CBR attack is of vital 
importance, Though our coastlines are vast, 
the Armed Forces are constantly maintaining 
surveillance against approaching enemy air- 
craft or ships. The same planes and ships 
that could carry atomic weapons would also 
have the ability to dispatch CBR weapons. 

In regard to the vulnerability of the food 
industries to chemical, biological, and radio- 
logical warfare agents, a meeting between 
representatives of the Government and rep- 
resentatives of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists was held in January of this year. 
It was agreed that though the threat of nu- 
clear weapons is serious, the threat of chemi- 
cal and biological agents must not be over- 
looked. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has requested additional 
funds for further research, training, and 
educational material. This group reiterated 
that the defense of the United States de- 
pends on three major elements: diplomacy, 
military defense, and nonmilitary defense. 

Some ot you here are associated with the 
food industry in some capacity. I am sure 
you are aware of the great distrust that can 
be caused when contaminated foods get on 
the market and illness and death occur. As 
an illustration, recently a small lot of con- 
taminated fish was shipped out of Philadel- 
phia, A number of people became III and 
three died. The alarm went out to cities 
on the east coast and for the next few days 
the market was glutted with fish because 
people were afraid to buy it. This hap- 
pened, incidentally, in the height of the 
Lenten season. Imagine the havoc that 
would be created if saboteurs deliberately 
contaminated packaged goods and caused a 
full-scale epidemic, At present, no feasible 
method is available to rapidly measure and 
identify chemical warfare and biological war- 
fare contaminants in foodstuffs, Chemical 
poisons can be detected in approximately 24 
hours by injecting the substance in mice. 
In the case of biological warfare agents, the 
vast majority of these would not be revealed 
in the mouse test. The research being done 
in your laboratories in early detection of 
contaminants In foods would be of great 
value to us in developing a more rapid sys- 
tem of detecting chemicals or biologicals. 
We must pool our resources so that we can 
make the most rapid gains possible. I ask 
you to give this special consideration. I am 
confident that you have the technological 
know-how to assist us in developing a more 
rapid early detection of chemical and bio- 
logical agents. You will be doing a great 
service, not only to the Chemical Corps, but 
to the entire national defense program. 

I have touched only a few phases of our 
chemical and biological defenses and some of 
the problem areas in which I feel you can be 
of assistance. Our problems are your 
problems. 

The greatest deterrent to war is to haye 
such a capability that an enemy would re- 
frain from attacking for fear of our retalla- 
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tory measures. We, in the Chemical Corps, 
are not neglecting this area. 

Time will not permit me to go into detail 
about our most recent developments. Rath- 
er, I would like to show you a film that will 
soon be released over nationwide television 
that will give you a good idea of the overall 
work of the Chemical Corps. 


Meyer London 


EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased to have recorded the event that 
took place in my congressional district 
the other night in connection with the 
dedication of the Meyer London Public 
School and request the following news 
item that appeared in the Jewish Daily 
Forward for March 10, 1959, together 
with the statements made at the dedica- 
tion by a distinguished labor leader of 
my State, David Dubinsky, president of 
the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, and the Honorable Charles 
H. Silver, president of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, be in- 
cluded in the RECORD: 

From the Jewish Daily Forward, Mar. 10, 
1959] 
A GREAT Meyen Lonpon Hotmar THIS 
EVENING ON THE East SIDE 

This evening a special holiday will be cele- 
brated in New York on the East Side: a new 
public school, which was until now identified 
only with a number “Public School No. 2” 
will be crowned with the name “Meyer Lon- 
don School,” in memory of the beloved, un- 
forgettable socialist leader of workers, Meyer 
London, 

The name “Meyer London“ is bound up 
with the finest traditions of the Jewish East 
Side, with the Jewish immigration of the 
‘90's and later, which made its home on the 
East Side, with the young Jewish socialist 
and trade union movement, which con- 
ducted its ideological and economic battles 
on the East Side. Here were bullt the first 
unions; here the great strikes were led; and 
in all those movements and struggles the 
great figure of Meyer London shone as leader, 
teacher, shining orator, and lawyer. Meyer 
London was the lawyer of the Cloakmakers’ 
Union and of the ILGWU, for which he laid 
s healthy basis till the present day. 

His great accomplishments as a popular 
leader and the boundless love that he in- 
spired in the hearts of the Jewish masses 
are seen most clearly in the fact that he 
was elected as Congressman (three terms) 
and was the t Socialist Congressman 
from the East Side. From Congress in Wash- 
ington his name became well known 
throughout the entire country. And when 
Meyer London lost his life in a tragic way, 
New York turned out for one of the largest 
funerals that the city had ever seen, 

Today, 30 years later, the city of New 
York agreed to commemorate the memory 
of one of her greatest sons by naming a 
chudren's school after him, in order to edu- 
cate and Inspire the new generations with 
the ideals of-peace, social progress and gen- 
eral progress, to which he dedicated his life 
and his talents. 

But by honoring the name of Meyer Lon- 
don, not only Meyer London himself is being 
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honored but the whole Jewish East Side for 
which he was such a shining representative. 
And everybody is therefore Invited to come 
tonight to the celebration and increase the 
significance of the holiday. 

First of all should come the members of 
the Cloakmakers' Union and of the Inter- 
national, everybody who knew Meyer Lon- 
don personally, and also all who even just 
heard of his name, because today there is 
no one in New York, Jew, or non-Jew, who 
docs not benefit from the accomplishments 
and advances which Meyer London devoted 
his life to achieve, 

Appress BY Dayi DUBINSKY 

In the early days of our union, we were 
blessed with such leaders as Meyer London— 
men whose hearts were with the workers 
in the dark and disease-ridden sweatshops, 
men who put thelr own hearts and minds 
to work fighting the industrial evils of their 
day. 

It is a measure of their success, though 
they themselves didn't liye to see it, that 
for the most part those evils have been 
wiped out. 

It is a measure of how far the world can 
be moved by men with ideals that we are 
gathered here to honor a leader of workers 
who, in his time, put their hopes, their 
dreams, their great hunger for a life of dig- 
nity and security into ringing words, words 
that stirred this very same East Side so 
that out of its poverty and dirt, its hunger 
and its hopes, they build their unions and 
turned those dreams into living reality. 

Now we are gathered here, in the heart of 
his East Side, to participate in the naming 
of a public school for him; on the East Side 
where he imbued the immigrant with the 
spirit and true meaning of being an Ameri- 
can; where he implored them not only to get 
from this country all it had to offer but 
also to give it the best of themselves, 

He would have loved such a fitting tribute. 

Meyer London was our lawyer—but he was 
more than a professional adviser. He was 
a guide and a counselor to us. He shared 
not only our problems, our headaches and 
heartaches; he shared our pain and our suf- 
fering in those grueling days when we first 
fought for the elementary right to have a 
union, when we fought to get rid of the fire- 
traps and the sweatshops, 

He was one of those tare, selfless spirits 
who lived mainly for the ideas In which he 
deeply believed. Instend of sending the 
union bills for his services he sent it con- 
tributions out of his own meager funds to 
help meet its expenses in those days when 
our union was struggling to stay alive. 

He was tireless In advising us in our nego- 
tiations with employers, in mapping our 
strategy, in formulating our policies, in cop- 
ing with legal problems, At the same time, 
he had the great gift of the orator. He could 
arouse the masses of the garment workers at 
a great rally with his passionate voice and 
win their confidence. 

He was elected to Congress on the ticket 
of the Socialist Party in 1914, in 1916, and 
in 1920 from a district on the eastside popu- 
lated with refugees from Czarism. There he 
regarded himself not merely as a spokesman 
for a party but as a champion of all the 
working pcople in the Nation. 

What a strange kind of Congressman he 
made. He rose in the Congress to plead for 
laws to limit the length of the work day, to 
put a floor under wages, to provide unem- 
ployment insurance, to pay pensions to aged 
workers. 

To his colleagues in the Congress these 
were strange, disturbing demands—bound to 
be defeated. Impractical. Utopian, Im- 
possible. Dreams. 

Yes, Meyer London, in his day, was the 
great champion of loet causes. Thanks to 
him, thanks to his vision, thanks to his 
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refusal to believe that America could not 
provide these humane benefits, his lost 
causes are now, 46 years later, the very blood 
and bones of our American way of life. 

He had a particular identification with 
newcomers to this country. The east side 
of his day was the landing point for millions 
of immigrants: 

I think he would have found a warm satis- 
faction in the fact that it still is. The poor 
and the puzzled, the disfranchised and the 
newcomer—these were his constituents. 

Were he still with us, thik same east side 
with its new people, the new faces, the 
sounds other than Yiddish—could still be 
home to him. 

More than 40 years ago, he rose in Con- 
gress to make an eloquent, impassioned, al- 
though hopeless defense of the ple of 
Puerto Rico. He pleaded for the full right 
of every Puerto Rican to vote because, as he 
said in words that have not lost their full 
meaning: "Where men are deprived of the 
opportunity to give expression to their views 
through the use of the ballot, they have to 
use other means,” 

For 2 weeks of debate, he refused to back 
down—even when the Con from 
Tennessee cried out: “I wish I could make 4 
motion to expel him from this House.” 

He argued for the right of Puerto Rican 
workers to organize. 

He asked for serious limitation of Puerto 


-Rican child labor. 


He condemned a proposed $3 vote tax which 
would disenfranchise most of the islanders- 

“I challenge your right,“ he cried to the 
Congress, to endow property with the fran- 
chise which you deny to man.” 

On every single amendment that he offered, 
he lost. But he was not defeated. 

Today, Puerto Rico is a Commonwealth 
within the framework of our United States 
and we are proud of our efforts to help raise 
the living standards of our fellow citizens 
on that island. However, how many people 
today realize that it was Congressman Meyer 
London who, about 40 years ago, was among 
the first to speak up on behalf of the then 
downtrodden and oppressed people of Puerto 
Rico. Today, many of the children of those 
people will be attending the public school 
named for Meycr London. 

There was really no injustice in our coun- 
try or anywhere in the world which Meyer 
London did not make his own cause, for 
his cause was the cause of the plain people 
everywhere, 

When, on June 6, 1926, he was struck 
down on the streets of New York by a pass- 
ing car, a great and noble life came to an 
end. y 

His service to the garment workers, to 
working people, to mankind, to democracy is 
his monument. 

His memory lives today not only in his 
works and as an inscription on this school: 
It will always live in the hearts of the 
garment workers, the members of our union 
who love and revere him. We will always 
remain grateful to him for his imperishable 
contribution, in making our ILGWU what 
it has become today. If it is esteemed and 
respected today for its accomplishments, this 
is in no small measure because it was for- 
tunate to come under the influence in its 
early years of men of the stature of Meyer 
London, 

This school which bears his name will be 
physical evidence and a constant reminder 
to all of us today and those who are to come 
after us tomorrow, of Meyer London's great 
work. The young people who come here for 
thelr schooling are bound to ask who this 
man was and to learn of his noble life and 
work right here on the East Side and to take 
inspiration from his example. 

The board of education is to be congratu- 
lated for recognizing the meaning and um- 
portance of Meyer London and particularly 
the special meaning which his name bears in 
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the locality of this very school, Therefore, 
its choice of name is singularly appropriate. 

By giving this school the mame of such a 
great idealist, a champion of justice, and an 
Outstanding American, the board of educa- 
tion has breathed into the brick and mortar 
Of this fine edifice a deep spiritual meaning. 


ADDRESS sy Hon, CHARLES H. SILVER 
Some of you may have heard a fairly pop- 
Ular piece of music known as the Tene- 
Ment Symphony! —and. if you lived on the 
lower East Side, as I once did, you were 
ria by the titie even more than the mel- 
y. 


For this is a section of our vast city rich in 
Sights and sounds. It is a tremendous or- 
Chestra of human emotions, a melting pot of 
Many colors, creeds, and racial strains, a 
Symphony, indeed, that sings of the great- 
Ness of America. 

Out of these crowded streets rose a multi- 
tude of voices that spoke for mankind's con- 
zelence, for human dignity, for llberty, and 
equality: Lillian Wald, Jacob Riis, Al Smith, 
and so many more. 

And a volce that soared as high as any 
in its devotion to struggling, downtrodden, 
impoverished humanity belonged to the 
Great social leader and champion of the 
Tights of the people whose memory we cele- 

te tonight. 

I knew Meyer London. TI heard him speak 
du street corners not far from here when 

made his bid for a seat in Congress and 

e the first member of the Socialist 

rty to serve in the House of Representa- 
tives. Children paused in their play; mothers 
Sat on their stoops feeding their babies: tired 
Men on their way home from work stopped 
listen and had their hearts lifted by his 


“My friends,” he would begin, “for a little 

While, forget the things you have come from. 

only of those things we are doing now 

Or what we plan to do in the future. Put 

Problems of yesterday and the troubles 

it even an hour ago out of your mind. For, 

they remain in your mind, you may leave 

too little room for the more important 

1 ghts of the present—and of the better 
Uture we can build together.” 

That is where the hopes and vision of 
Meyer London were fixed; not on the past, 
but—even then—on today and tomorrow. 
He was a socialist, burning with a resolve 
to improve the lot of the working classes, 
to wipe out the steaming sweatshops and 
shameful slums. He was a socialist, but 
t brand of socialism and the reforms he 
Ought for have been woven into the fabric 

Our democracy. 

He had come to this country at the age of 
liv His father was a rabbi who earned his 

Ving by publishing a small Yiddish news- 
Paper on an old-fashioned hand printing 
Press, Meyer earned his own living by teach- 
}28—tutoring children in their cramped 
ati es and lecturing at the old Hebrew In- 

tute, which later became the educational 
lik He worked all day and studied law, 

© an East Side Lincoln, late iuto the night. 
mana all the while he looked around him at 
hag people of this new land of promise who 
go not found the streets paved with the 
ld they had come to seek. 
tonne he listened to the heartbreak of the 
tihe at the sewing machines and cutting 
Wh, €s, the peddlers and small store keepers, 
tone daily striving for existence began be- 
Gary 0 and continued until long after 


and rer London did not like what he saw 
wh, Heard. His heart bled for the child 
888 hours were spent in a factory instead 
at toe wanroom. His sense of justice smarted 
earn, © plight of the stalwart immigrant who 

ed $2 for a day and a half of back- 
Bic, ag. nerre-racking labor. His soul was 

at the sight of a dozen men, women, and 
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children working in a single, airless loft to 
the light of a small gas mantle, I know, I 
was one of them, 

Then because he did not like what he saw 
and heard, because he was angry and deter- 
mined to do something about it, Meyer Lon- 
don lifted his great voice in the Halls of 
Congress. He changed the face of the East 
Side. He changed the thinking of the Na- 
tion. He altered the attitude of the world, 
and won a new respect for the importance 
and dignity of labor. 

In his wake came the Dubinskys and the 
Stolbergs, the Potofskys and the Naglers. In 
his image were the Hillmans, the Gompers, 
the Zangwills—children of the ghetto, they 
showed the way to a life without ghettos, to 
labor without degradation. 

The legacy of Meyer London has been 
realized in wide, sunlit factories, in sensibly 
Planned housing projects, and in bright, 
gleaming, inspiring schools like this one. 

Meyer London would have loyed this 
school, He would have proudly inspected its 
magnificent auditorium, its impressive 
classrooms and spacious recreational areas— 
and he would have been proud that it bore 
his name. 

I don’t think he would have listened to 
the penny-pinching advocates of four bare 
walls and a blackboard, He would not have 
condoned any corner-cutting cutrate school 
construction. Rather, I feel certain he would - 
have championed the cause of the best pos- 
sible educational facilities for the children 
of New York. And he would not haye hesi- 
tated to point out that the only schools 
good enough for those children are the very 
best we can build, and they are worth every 
cent they cost. 

For that is the philosophy of our dis- 
tinguished mayor, the best friend that the 
children of New York ever had. I am proud 
and grateful that he is here on this platform 
to participate in this dedication as he has 
in so many others over the years. 

However, he is not only on hand when a 
school is completed and in use but fre- 
quently in the course of its construction. 
I have known him to accompany me many 
times in the early hours of the coldest 
mornings on inspection tours of schools. 

I salute you, Mr. Mayor, for talking of 
bigger and better schools, and knowing the 
need from first-hand dedicated observation. 

I know that I can make the same expres- 
sion of appreciation for our energetic presi- 
dent of Manhattan, Hulan Jack, a tireless 
champion of education and a man dedicated 
to the best interests of the people of Man- 
hattan, 

This beautiful school is a symbol of the 
enlightened age for which Meyer London 
worked and fought. Fine labor organiza- 
tions have followed in the footsteps of his 
crusade. Our workers of today know the 
fruits of leisure as well as toll. The doors 
have been flung wide to education and cul- 
ture. The windows of a better world are 
open to health and happiness, not only here’ 
on the East Side, but wherever people strive 
together for the improvement of their com- 
munity. | 

This is the heritage of those fortunate 
young people who will study within these 
walls. May they be spurred on by the 
memory of his courage and foresight. 

As I dedicate this school, on behalf of our 
entire board of education, in reverent 
memory of this beloved man of the East Side, 
I feel that his great spirit is among us, an 
invisible guest of honor at these ceremonies. 
Words are too feeble to express what is in 
our hearts as we recall this man who walked 
these streets, upright and without reproach. 
His name is cherished not only by those of us 
who walked here with him, but by genera- 
tions yet unborn—the people he served so 
well, the multitudes he freed from slavery 
of mind and body. 
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Educator, emancipator, champion of the 
least of men, he spoke with the voice of a 
prophet: 

“Put the problems of yesterday out of your 
mind. Leave room for the better future we 
can build together.” 

That is the credo I give to the parents and 
the teachers and the children of this school 
who must guard the glory of its name—be- 
cause it is named for Meyer London. 


The Lawyer and the New Dimension 
of Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a significant ad- 
dress on the international control of 
outer space, delivered on April 14, 1959, 
at the Inter-American Bar Conference 
in Miami, Fla., by a distinguished Wash- 
ington attorney, Ralph E. Becker. I 
also wish to include an editorial on Mr. 
Becker's speech, published in the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Times. 

Mr. Becker suggests that agreement 
on the use of outer space among the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere may 
serve to remind world opinion that the 
peace of the world demands Soviet coop- 
eration and would give the free world 
the advantage of bargaining from prior 
established positions. 

Mr. Becker brings to this subject the 
experience of his service on the space 
law committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation and as chairman of the inter- 
planetary space committee of the Inter~ 
American Bar Association. I commend 
his analysis and proposals to all who are 
interested in the resolution of these dif- 
ficult problems: 

THE LAWYER AND THE NEW DIMENSION OF 
Space 
(By Ralph E. Becker) 

Unskilled in the physical sciences, the 
lawyer stands in awe and wonder at the 
recent extensions of man beyond this ter- 
restrial globe. Largely unfamiliar with the 
principles and applications of astronautics 
and missilery we lawyers are, in a sense, 
mere spectators of the scientific wonders now 
evolving as outer space is conquered, 

However, appreciating that new physical 
achievements cannot serve man’s best in- 
terest until circumscribed and directed by 
sensible rules and regulations, the lawyer has 
for some time realized the need for applying 
his specialized talents to the problem of 
space exploration and control. Many astute 
lawyers have already grappled with various 
facets of this task. The names of John Cobb 
Cooper, Charles S. Rhyne, David F. Max- 
well, Andrew G. Haley, Renr Adm. Chester C. 
Ward, Arnold Knauth, Myres S. McDougal, 
Leon Lipson, Eugene Pepin, Loftus Becker, 
Spencer Beresford, George Feldman, and 
John Johnson come readily to mind. Tho 
International Law Association, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the American Society 
of International Law, the Federal Bar Asso- 
clation—our own Inter-American Bar Asso- 
clation—and several State bars have either 
established permanent committees or are 
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undertaking special projects for the study of 
space law. In the educational field; the Uni- 
versities of Oklahoma, Virginia, Georgetown, 
and McGill have initiated, or are initiating 
space law departments. My associate, Prof. 
Leo A. Huard, of Georgetown University Law 
Center, is one of the pioneering academi- 
cians in this movement. To all, and In par- 
ticular to the U.S. lawyers, I commend Pro- 
fessor Huard's recent before the 
March conference of the American Rocket 
Society in New York, entitled “The Impact 
of Space Exploration on the American Law- 
yer.” Therein Professor Huard dealt with 
some very practical aspects of the relation- 
ship of space to domestic U.S. law as opposed 
to the international! problems, 

It is into this latter more explored field 
of multinational space problems that I dare 
to tread again today While the focus of 
attention has been on the actions and atti- 
tudes of the two countries In the avant garde 
of space exploration, the United States and 
the Soviet Union, all nations should have a 
present interest, and most will have a prac- 
tical part, in the harnessing of outer space 
movement. You cannot judge your own na- 
tion’s prospects of contributions to space 
conquest by its size, military importance, or 
relative material well-being. A recent report 
by the Select_Committee on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration of the U.S. House of 
Representatives states that a great number 
of nations are likely to acquire the capabil- 
ity of using space at an early date. The re- 
port goes on to indicate that although many 
of these nations would be numbered along 
the less substantial military powers, their 
contribution might make possible a balance 
in the power politics of the major nations. 
As a parallel by which to gage the probabil- 
ity of a country's participation in space, we 
need only recall that the two-nation monop- 
oly of the atom, which at first seemed un- 
breakable, is now shared by an ever-increas- 
ing number of countries. 

Independent of any consideration of na- 
tional participation in space exploration, 
there are overall problems which demand 
the consideration of all lawyers and of the 
organized bar of the Western Hemisphere. 
For example, every country should be im- 
mediately concerned with the problems of 
liability attending the return to earth of 
“hardware” sent into outer space. There 
are solid indications that the heavier pieces 
of hardware which reportedly burned up in 
space did not entirely disintegrate and that 


some chunks are still in orbit, Of more prac- — 


tical significance, we can recall the docu- 
mented incident in which an Alr Force Snark 
missile fired from Cape Canaveral went out 
of control and was lost somewhere over the 
interior of Brazil. As ever increasing 
` Jaunchings are made, we must face not only 
the problem of regulating trafic but of fix- 
ing liability for accidental injury. This legal 
problem is compounded by the divergent sys- 
tems of jurisprudence existing in the various 
nations of the world. Not only does the 
Anglo-American concept of liability difer 
from that of the Communist countries, but 
under the Napoleonic Code, which has ex- 
erted a strong influence on Germanic and 
Latin American jurisprudence, liability with- 
out direct fault is not, as in the United 
States, looked on favorably. These are but 
a few indications that legal control of outer 
space is of immediate concern to every coun- 
try represented here. Further evidence is 
shown by the fact that the United Nations 
ad hoc committee on the peaceful uses of 
space, consists of representatives of four 
countries in this hemisphere, namely Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Mexico, and the United States. 


The Impact of the Atom and the Satel- 
Ute on the Law and the Lawyer"; speech by 
Ralph E. Becker at the Inter-American Bar 
Conference, Buenos Alres, Nov. 15, 1957. 
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T would like to applaud the action of the 
officers and membership of this association 
for their initiative in establishing a special 
committee devoted solely to the study of 
space law. The remainder of my remarks 
will be directed to suggesting possible areas 
of space law and regulation which the spe- 
cial committee and the entire membership 
of this association might wish to study. 

Underlying the entire problem Is the ques- 
tion of whether or not it is now timely to 
attempt the establishment of a meaning- 
ful and comprehensive plan for space con- 
trol. Many experts oppose the hasty creation 
of rules of space control because they believe 
that we do not as yet have sufficient knowl- 
edge of the physical nature of space to draft 
intelligent and meaningful norms. These 
men believe that uninformed rule making 
could prove more injurious to international 
peace than no rules at all. Their belief is 
predicated on the assumption that more 
sophisticated means of space exploration 
Might outdistance and make obsolete regu- 
lations formulated too early to anticipate 
later developments, The contrary school of 
thought argues that any movement is more 
susceptible to control and compromise in its 
infancy than at a later date when accepted 
modes of operation have become entrenched 
in the policy of any given country. As an 
analogy we need only to view the contro- 
versy in the Antarctic where, because of long 
standing claims and physical encampment, 
we haye reached an impasse in resolying con- 
flicting contentions. 

Tam a proponent of the view that to delay 
the establishment of international rules will 
make later efforts to draft such rules more 
dificult. Particularly do I believe this a 
sound position when we consider that, as 
in so many other areas, the resolution of 
this problem demands an accord not so much 
between individual countries, but between 
the two major forces of the world, the free 
nations and the Communist bloc. We have 
learned, all too well, that it fs impossible 
to strike a bargain with the Communists 
unless it is done before they can negotiate 
from a position of established strength. If 
the Soviets believe that, at this point in time, 
they cannot completely control their own 
destiny in space, they may be willing to join 
in concerted action with other countries. 
By so doing, the Soviets could perhaps pro- 
ceed in an unlmpeded manner to advance 
their own knowledge and operations in 
space without interference from competing 
powers. However, such rules and regula- 
tions drafted by many nations in concert 
might well provide safeguards against the 
Soviet use of space for other than peaceful 
purposes, If a complete safeguard could not 
be arrived at because of Soviet objection, 
still a warning and identification system to 
mitigate any military advantage of space 
flight might well be agreed upon. If the 
Soviet then outstrips the compass of early 
space rules, the free world would have the 
advantage of bargaining from prior estab- 
lished agreements. If such bargaining 
proved unsuccessful, we would still have the 
welght of world public opinion as a lever to 
ensure that the Reds continue to honor a 
pact implying an agreement to agree to 
multinational space control. 

This problem of achieving space control 


accord with the Communists has direct 


bearing on our uppermost consideration, the 
security of the Western Hemisphere, There 
does exist a possibility of nuclear ballistic 
warfare in the immediate future during a 
period when it is admitted that neither the 
United States nor the Communists are in 
complete control of the hardware they 
launch, Even if missiles are directed at the 
United States only over the top of the world, 
it is not inconceivable that one or more 
could find its final resting place in the Carib- 
bean or South America, In a higher order 
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of probability is the firing of missiles from 
submarines to the east, west, or south of the 
United States. Any miscalculation from 
these areas could very well result in dam- 
age to Central and South American coun- 
tries. Of course it hardly needs to be said 
that even without physical damage to your 
own countries, any injury which seriously 
incapacitated the productivity of the United 
States would greatly reduce the security of 
this entire hemisphere. 

Military. implications aside, there is the 
very immediate danger of reconnaissance 
satellites invading our sovereign privacy- 
It appears certain that both the United 
States and the Soviet Union will very shortly 
launch satellites with effective electronic 
and photographic means of surveillance. We 
do not want nor can we afford to expose 
our countries to the prying Soviet eye. 
Another immediate threat is the Soviet use 
of communications satellites. As recently 
as last week, a Soviet Ministry of Communi- 
cations proposed the development of a tele- 
vision-relay satellite as part of the 7-year 
plan. While we must certainly welcome 
Soviet utilization of space for such p@ace- 
ful purposes, I note that in the early sput- 
niks the Soviets utilized radio frequencies 
which had for many years been in use bY 
commercial radio around the world and by 
the U.S. weather broad¢asts. |Indis- 
criminate and uncontrolled use of radio 
frequencies might not only prove irritating 
but could possibly jeopardize our early 
warning alert system. 

An interesting variation on this theme— 
one which all Western Hemisphere lawyers 
should note—is provided by the recent 
U.S. Project Argus tests. In those tests 
nuclear bombs exploded at  300-mile 
altitudes seriously interfered with radio 
communicattions over a substantial segment 
of the worid. 

Consideration of the dangers to us of com- 
munist use of space at once brings to mind 


‘the benefits to the Western Hemisphere 


which can result from close inter-American 
cooperation on space. Our so-called talking 
satellite demonstrated the feasibility of us- 
Ing space vehicles for the furtherance 
communicattion. Not only may satellites 
increase the efficiency of radio, television, 
and telephone transmission, but it has even 
been suggested that a “space pony express. 
system will be devised. The latter project 
envisages the coding of letters and their re~ 
lay through a satellite to a decoding and 
printing station on another continent. This 
system would not only result in a 1- or 2-day 
mail system anywhere in the world but 
would relieve a great deal of the burden on 
the international airlines which carry most 
of the mail. 

The development of a satellite communi- 
cation system focuses attention on an im- 
portant role which the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere can play in the develop- 
ment of space exploration and utilization. 
In order to have an offective communications 
system the orbiting vehicle is but one ele- 
ment necessary for such a project. Regard- 
less of whether your own countries will soon 
poasess the means of orbiting a space vehicle. 
it will be necessary to construct sending and 
receiving earth stations ag the other essen- 
tials ingredients. As I have already noted, 
spice communications have both military 
and civilinn applications, Satellite stations 
can serve to relay not only defensive alerts 
but can shrink the time involved in dissem- 
inating valuable commercial information. 
Perhaps, even more importantly, they may 
serve to acquaint all of our countries with 
the mores and cultures of their neighbors 
through the dissemination of live television 
programs. Every country of the Western 
Hemisphere must contribute to this mutu- 
ally adyantageous aspect of the space age- 
It is our duty, as members of a responsible 
profession, to sce to it that action to that 
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end is quickly undertaken in our respective 


We have made an intelligent start toward 
of ideas and programs repre- 
of each country’s social and cul- 
$ achievements. Imagine the great 
—— to mutual unders in this hem- 
ere which would result from being able 
tres, live television transmissions be- 
n the various countries of the Americas. 
There is no more effective media capable of 
y & mass audience than the live tele- 
iston We, in the United States, 
ay enjoy the wide panorama of Latin life 
Bue the bullfights in Mexico to the opera in 
nos Aires, Similarly, the peoples of Latin 
oe aric & might have a better understanding 
€ United States from day-to-day ex- 
the 7 to such programs as Meet the Press, 
orld Series, Wyatt Earp, the Jack Parr 
York aad 3 Opera, and the New 
0 : 
to pana immediate consequence is the, soon 
1 realized, use of satellites for weather in- 
Pir tion and, perhaps, weather control. If 
ther dera as anticipated, accurate wea- 
app led armation acquired in this way and 
Might to commercial and agricultural uses 
the be one of the great economic boons of 
Weath century. Accurate, long-range 
aid + er forecasts would also be a material 
© aerial and sea navigation and the 
2 of air and sea travel. Needless to 
t would provide ample time to take 
tionary measures in advance of a 
I 30 as to minimize damage. 
W that in thus reducing our 
day ts of imaginative space exploits to the 
“dey problem of weather and com- 
the ucations, we come to realize not only 
coope portance and value of international 
anseo en in this field but also find an 
Breat to those critics who condemn the 
expenditures necessary to conquer 
ister; Sir Clement Atlee, former Prime Min- 
Amo Ot Great Britain, had an article in the 
alrert oo Press last week urging that we 
for 2 the great funds now being expended 
lor 8 exploration to humanistic projects 
Bir è betterment of mankind on earth. 
the t's praiseworthy argument cites 
bane Poverty which prevails in many 
he} Of the world and urges that economic 


ther space development of very prac- 


Say, 


ue. to underdeveloped countries will win 
Space friends than will our most dramatic 
tatio Plots. I would like to offer a refu- 


hese? Of that contention by stating that we 
an rt used. and will continue to pursue, 
; ensive program of economic and other 
in program which far outstrips 
by 8 and magnitude all similar efforts 
Soviet. Other nation, even the efforts-of the 
that in Union. We must remember, also, 
thing it hemisphere the most important 
Work hot aid but cooperation. We must 
tion together since the security of each na- 
Large op pendent on the security of all. 
Ration d Small, the primary interest of each 
develon tthe Western Hemisphere in space 

—— is the security of the whole 
šecuri Se No nation can guarantee this 


look "former Prime Minister seems to over- 
Outer s threat posed by Soviet control of 
; Gag eee sns real bencfits to mankind 

h © peaceful uses of space. 
in e sited before to some of the ways 
ma a. conquest of space can aid all 
that . e must always remember 
à mine Only does Soviet space activity pose 
that ther areas to the free world, but also 


and accomplishments have captured, 
iha na ately to continue to capture, the 
as we apo on Of the entire world. Inasmuch 


are a an ideological struggle with the 
oe cannot afford to allow them 
thereby ther march on us in space and 
Tunis? eave e impression that the Com- 
ar more apt to wn new and 
Sinative scientific „ 


Co; 
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Space advances through Inter-American and 
world cooperation afford the free world an 
excellent opportunity to devise a means of 
defense against present and future Soviet 
military capabilities. Such cooperation also 
provides a realistic means of breaking down 
the barriers of misunderstanding between 
peoples of every degree of political and socio- 
logical conviction. 

I would like to sound a warning and pose 
a challenge to the lawyers of this associa- 
tion, The scientific communities of our 
countries are bursting with new ideas and 
realizing new scientific breakthroughs 
weekly and monthly rather than once a 
decade, or a century, as was the case in the 
past, Regrettably, only a handful of our 
lawyers have taken steps to educate them- 
selves in the rapid scientific advances in 
the area now under discussion. We are 
catching up, but there is still a great deal 
of work to be done before space law and 
space science stand on an equal footing. 
I caution you gentlemen again that the 
scientists of your own countries, even with- 
out all of the funds available in the United 
States, may through international ex- 
change of ideas and methods leave the law 
and the lawyer far behind, Your nations 
possess daring and resourcéful scientists 
who, I predict, will bring Latin America very 
soon to an active and meaningful role in 
the development of outer space, While our 
major problem, security against Communist 
threats, demands full cooperation, there will 
ineyitably develop, as in every feld of 
human endeavor, differences between the 
countries in this hemisphere in the execu- 
tion of our cooperative space program. We 
must take care that such differences do 
not cause the collapse of these cooperative 
efforts to develop a sensible plan for space 
control and regulation. It is our obligation 
as the draftsmen of laws and regulations to 
ensure that wherever the scientists lead us 
in space, we shall be prepared to direct their 
physical achievements to the best interests 
of our national and international aspira- 
tions and welfare. There is today a great 
deal being done on every frontier of human 
endeayor to further mutual economic ad- 
vancement and common understanding. 
This is a part of the overall effort which we, 
in the Americas, have always made to pre- 
serve human rights and maintain the dig- 
nity of man. Cooperation among our coun- 
tries in space activities should be con- 
sidered merely as the newest path to this 
ultimate goal. An intelligent and coordi- 
nated approach to the problems of space law 
promises to further these ends and to ad- 
vance our cause of real and understanding 
interdependence among the nations of this 
hemisphere. 


From the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, 
Apr. 19, 1959] 
Dawn or ToraLLY New LEGAL Cope 


So far as history records, man has been 
sufficiently civilized to have some sort of 
social structure for something Uke 10,000 
years. 

In those earliest days, this was merely a 
simple family tribe, slowly expanding into 
what historians call a gentile system. 

Even in those most primitive organiza- 
tions there existed law. At first this was 
nothing more than thé rules prescribed and 
enforced by the patriarch of the tribe. As 
time passed, however, the rules took on the 
force of custom, being handed down from 
generation to generation. And from being 
simply the dictate of a single leader, new 
rules were formulated by tribal councils. 

These were true law, even though it was 
many centuries before they were written 
down, codified, and became a legal system. 

Followed then Babylon's Code of Ham- 
murabi, the Mosaic laws of the Hebrews, the 
Laws of Manu in India, Next came the 
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laws of Solon and Lycurgus of anclent Rome 
and, in Justinian’s time, the great Corpus 
Juris Civilis, S 

When our own Io-American law 
to develop, it aad not only 8 
rules of the witenagemot,“ which were the 
councils of wise men of the tribes of Angles 
and Saxons, but also, from the Roman inya- 
sion of Britain and the triumph of William 
the Conqueror, it acquired all the great body 
of law which had sprung up through thou- 
sands of years of civilization in the Mediter- 
ranean basin. 

It is out of this vast warehouse that came 
the laws we live with today. Our own Con- 
stitution of 1789 stemmed directly from 
these sources. 

William Bennet Munro wrote of the dele- 
gates at that constitutional convention that 
“they would no more have dreamed of try- 
ing to create a new law than they would 
have tried to create new skins for them- 
selves.” Our Constitution, he said, “was 
woven on the roaring loom of time.” 

Therefore, in a very_real sense, no man, no 
group of men who lived at the same time, 
ever created law. All that Hammurabi did, 
or Solon—whose name we today use as a 
common noun in referring to the “solons” 
of Congress or the legislature—was to clarify 
and organize the body of law that already 
existed. 

So today it is astonishing and exciting to 
find that man at last does have an oppor- 
tunity to create a whole new body of law, 
for the first time in all history. 

The occasion and opportunity? Nothing 
more than the age of space. 

Here, at last, is a field in which absolutely 
no precedents exist. Here is a physical area, 
a “piece of geography,” where man has never 
lived, never owned property, never had any 
rights. 

The lawyers of the world—and it must be 
of the world and not of any nation or group 
of nations, if utter chaos is to be avoided— 
have an absolutely blank statute book into 
which they can start writing. 

This challenge has not been overlooked by 
members of the bar. In last week's Inter- 
American Bar Conference at Miami this 
topic was subject of a paper delivered by a 
Washington attorney, Ralph E. Becker. 

Mr. Becker faced the reality of the world as 
it exists today—and the difficulties which the 
free West has in dealing with the commu- 
nistic East—and urged that the bar of our 
half of the world lose no time In creating a 
set of international rules governing space 
so that we shall have something with which 
to bargain with the Soviet. 

There is an infinitude of problems to be 
considered and dealt with in establishing 
a body of space Jaw, Mr. Becker pointed out. 
Even as modest a in the conquest 
of space as we have already achieved makes 
some of those problems immediate. 

We agree with the assertion of Mr, Becker 
it is the bar's “obligation as the draftsmen of 
laws and regulations to insure that wherever 
the scientists lead us in space, we should 
be prepared to direct their physical achieve- 
ments to the best interests of our national 
and international aspirations and welfare.” 

Likewise we think it fitting for the lawyers 
of the Western Hemisphere, as the geographi- 
cally largest repository of human freedom, 
to assume the leadership in this vital ex- 
ploratory work. 

But in the long run—and not too long, 
at that—this ls a task that only United Na- 
tions is large enough to deal with. There 
must be only one law for space. 

If the members of the Inter-American Bar 
Association, working through the Organiza- 
tion of American States, which is an arm of 
United Nations, can lead the way to world- 
wide agreement in this new concept of law, 
it will have made a priceless contribution 


to mankind. 
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Nixon Champions the Rule of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President Nrxon has advocated a world 
rule of law to replace the rule of force. 
This idea is of such importance to my 
colleagues in the Congress and to the 
American people that I recommend the 
following editorial of April 27, 1959, in 
Life magazine to them: 

Nixon CHAMPIONS THE RULE or Law 


An idea championed by Vice President 
Nrxon last week can give new strength to 
U.S. foreign policy and change the fate of 
nations. To the Academy of Political Sci- 
ence, Nixon said, “The time has now come 
to take the initiative in * * * establish- 
ment of the rule of law in the world to re- 
place the rule of force.“ He made two spe- 
cific recommendations. One, already. prom- 
ised by the President in January, would re- 
vitalize the World Court by widening our 
official view of its jurisdiction. The other 
would name the Court as umpire of any 
future agreements between East and West 
(as for example over Berlin). 

These two proposals are signs of a major 
new administration campaign. Its aim is to 
hasten the day foreseen by the late Senator 
Taft, whom Nixon quoted. “I do not see 
how we can hope to secure permanent peace 
in the world,” said Bob Taft, “except by es- 
tablishing law between nations and equal 
justice under law * * the time will come 
when public opinion will support the deci- 
sion of any reasonably impartial tribunal 
based on justice.” 

The World Court is certainly a reasonably 
impartial tribunal, but unfortunately also 
the idlest bench in the world. It has de- 
cided only 10 cases in the last 13 years. A 
Pp reason for its scandalous neglect lies 
right on the doorstep of the United States. 

This reason is the Connally amendent, a 
reservation to the terms by which we ac- 
cepted the court's jurisdiction in 1946, The 
court neither has nor wants jurisdiction 
over essentially domestic disputes; but the 
Connally amendment makes the United 
States sole judge of what is domestic and 
what is not. This is not only bad law (the 
American Bar Association has long opposed 
the Connally amendment) but bad foreign 
policy, with a built-in boomerang effect 
against U.S. interests. One example: Pan- 
ama recently decided that its territorial 
waters extend 12 miles from shore, thus 
blanketing the Canal Zone’s 3-mile limit. 
Our natural refusal to recognize this claim 
should be accompanied by a prompt move 
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to court. But although Panama has no 
Connally amendment, it can invoke ours if 
if we are a party to the suit, call the 12-mile 
Hmit an internal matter and leave us no 
legal answer. Until the Connally amend- 
ment is changed, as Nixon urges, our bad 
example will keep the court in idleness and 
frustrate any U.S. claim to be a champion 
of law in world affairs. 

The State Department has a very long list 
of cases in which the Communists have vio- 
lated treaties and agreements. Many of 
these (one flagrant example: the Polish elec- 
tions of 1947) would haye made good law 
suits had the legal channels been usable. 
Nixon's second suggestion would make such 
channels usable in future agreements. 
Under it the court would decide cases of 
legitimate disagreement over the meaning 
of a treaty; and in cases where the Soviet 
violation was intentional, it could at least 
keep the legal record clean. 

In his last public speech as Secretary, John 
Foster Dulles said: “Those nations which do 
have common standards should, by their 
conduct and example, advance the rule of 
law by submitting their disputes” to inter- 
national tribunals. The cause of law among 
the nations, like the earlier cause of law on 
our western frontier, is one which it lies 
deep in American beliefs and traditions to 
extend. It is a natural cause for U.S. for- 
eign policy and should have become a bold 
and prominent part of that policy long ago. 

One of the most tireless workers for the 
cause of law has been Charles Rhyne, past 
president of the American Bar Association. 
Said Rhyne last week: “The whole world 
clearly understands that the Communist 
peace plan is to make the world 100 percent 
Communist, But few people can give you 
a clear statement of the objectives of the free 
world’s peace plan.“ Arms race, deterrence, 
NATO, SEATO, mutual aid, ete.—all these 
defensive necessities are no substitute for 
a clear and universally shared world goal. 
The rule of law is such a goal; and Nrxon's 
timely championship should bring it closer. 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Goyernmen 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C., at 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent; Provided, That a discount 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
Tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms an 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov" 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS. RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING oF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of ® 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa” 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printef 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu“ 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Hous? 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin“ 
istration of the Senate, who, in making theif 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copiés shall bo 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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‘The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may pri? 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P. 
1939). 
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Air Force and the Space Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


x OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


1 JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
Dleased that last week the Senate con- 
Be ed the nomination of Maj. Gen. 
mard A. Schriever, USAF, to the rank 
ol lieutenant general. I have watched 
d € progress of this brilliant and much- 
€corated officer of the U.S. Air Force. 
8 neral Schriever’s work, his capability, 
a his understanding of the complex 
a oblems which have faced the Air Force 
uring a time of vast progress, have 
Dressed me. 
Early this month, General Schriever 
ke before the Seattle Advertising and 
ales Club at Seattle, Wash., the State 
H ve the honor to represent in part. 
Sp; discussed “Your Air Force in the 
nee Age.” Because of the significance 
oe timeliness of the subject, I feel his 
ti ech should be brought to the atten- 
on of a wide audience. Accordingly, 
pone President, I ask unanimous consent 
Ree it printed in the Appendix of the 
‘ORD. 
„There being no objection, the speech 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
t Your Am FORCE IN THE SPACE AGE 
Address by faj. Gen. B. A, Schriever, com- 
dom er; Air Force Ballistic Missile Divi- 
mi (ARDC), to the Seattle Advertising 
1959) 8 Club, Seattle, Wash., April 10, 
8 u pleasure to have this opportunity 
bap to you tonight about the Air Force 
— Missile and space program. I have 
Seati very fond personal recollections of 
derrul a not the least of which is of the won- 
T ten Welcome I received here last year when 
5 the privilege of taking part in your 
n endence day celebration. 
obliga gays tense world situation, it is the 
tore tion of every American citizen to in- 
or iu elf in depth about the great issues 
mil ternational relations, economics, and 
demor strategy that confront us. In a 
Partici atic society such as ours, we are all 
nat Pints in the events that shape our 
only cur Gene ye e g aak nòt 
own future, bu ut the 
entire tree world as well. 8 
War. with all its agonizing deci- 
sions, is not Just the concern of the military 
dre in Tt is everybody's business, You who 
the communications profession well 
8 the truth that in our country it is 
Pinions and attitudes, conceptions, and 
tee tions, the energy or the apathy of 
toe Plà that, in the long run, determine 
fare W idea or method or product will 
the great American marketplace. 
Uteran field of national defense we are 
It is our volved in a life or death struggle. 
Jol urs and mine—to do every- 
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thing in our power to place the facts of the 
cold war squarely before the public. In or- 
der to participate intelligently in the events 
of our challenging times, the American people 
have an urgent need to know—to know not 
just isolated facts, but facts with meaning, 
facts in context. 

The people of Seattle have for some time 
been deeply involved in the development of 
the Nation's deterrent force. Boeing Air- 
craft Co., makers of the B-47 medium range 
jet bomber, the B-52 long-range jet bomber, 
and the KC-135 jet tanker, is one of the 
“blue chip" organizations on which the Air 
Force has come to rely. 

Boeing—and all of Seattle, too—entered 
the missile age a few years ago with their 
Bomare interceptor air defense missile. Last 
year we in the Ballistic Missile Division were 
pleased to welcome Boeing—and Seattle— 
into our family of contractors as a member 
of the Minuteman ICBM team. 

The State of Washington is also 
valuable contributions to the weapons de- 
velopment program of the Navy at the Brem- 
erton Shipyards and at the Applied Physics 
Laboratory, and to the atomic energy pro- 
gram at Hanford. 

So, in all sincerity, I salute the people 
of the great Northwest and especially to- 
night the vital community of Seattle for 
their contributions to our national security. 
Now I would like to give you a bird's-eye view 
of the Air Force ballistic missile and space 


program, 

The development of the Air Force's long- 
range ballistic missiles— Atlas, Titan, Thor 
and Minuteman—is the largest technical 
development program in the Nation's his- 
tory, exceeding even the Manhattan project 
of World War II. Expenditures for fiscal year 
1960 will approach $2 billion. 

Thirty prime contractors are involved in 
the program along with over 200 major sub- 
contractors and about 200,000 suppliers and 
vendors. The Nation's leading scientists 
have served as advisers on technical prob- 
lems. These elements, along with the mili- 
tary management agencies, constitute the 
unique government-industry-science team 
that was organized to develop the long-range 
ballistic missile from scientific theories to 
operational weapon systems. 

In the past few months, the 4% years of 
planning and testing and building have be- 
gun to pay off. Here is a brief report on the 
present status of our major projects: 

The ICBM Atlas successfully flew the full 
6,000-mile distance several months ahead of 
its original schedule, it will be ready for 
operational use at Vandenberg Air Force Base 
in California this summer. Atlas, an inter- 
continental range ballistic missile, is one 
of the so-called heavy class. It is Capable of 
delivering very large warheads at very long 
ranges. 

A second and more advanced heavy-class 
ICBM, the Titan, has begun its flight test 
phase at Cape Canaveral, Fla,, with three 
100 percent successful flights. 

These three successful first flights estab- 
lish a new record in missile testing. They 
are testimony to the ever-growing confidence 
we have in our designs and our procedures. 

The Titan was designed at the outset to be 
stationed in und sites, where it will 
be able to survive a savage nuclear attack. 

I want to emphasize at this point that both 
of these heavy-class ICBM’s, Atlas and Titan, 
have a tremendous growth potential. Their 


range can be greatly extended beyond 
nominal 6,300 miles that is usually AAA 

What all of these future improvements 
add up to—and again I stress that they are 
already scheduled into our program—is the 
fact that our heavy-class ICBM's can have a 
long and extremely valuable lite in the 
arsenal of the Strategic Air Command, 
Probably throughout the 1960's this would 
be much longer than any modern weapon 
system to my knowledge. 

Our third ICBM project is the Minuteman. 
The Minuteman will enjoy certain unique 
advantages: It will use solid propellants. 
It will be simpler than its forerunners. It 
will be operated by fewer personnel. Min- 
uteman missiles will be placed in under- 
ground shelters and left unattended for long 
periods of time, but ready to be fired from 
remote control centers on a moment's notice, 
As alternate means, Minuteman missiles can 
be floated on barges or towed on trallers or 
railroad cars to create a constantly moving, 
widely dispersed striking force that would be 
virtually impossible for an enemy to locate, 

The Minuteman, moreover, gives promise 
of being a major economic breakthrough. 
This missile, we believe, will mark the first 
case where a more effective weapon will be 
produced at a lower cost than its immediate 
predecessors. Good news for taxpayers. 

The Thor, an IRBM, is capable of deliver- 
ing a heavy warhead to intermediate ranges 
of 350 to over 1,700 miles. The first squad- 
ron has already been deployed in the United 

om. 

Well, there you have a brief status report. 
Now let me go back and say a few words 
about our management. 

Undoubtedly one of the most challenging 
aspects of the assignment that was handed 
to the Ballistic Missile Division when it was 
formed in 1954 was the conquest of what we 
call lead-time. 

We all know that a central characteristic 
of new science and technology is the speed 
with which it makes obsolete both com- 
mercial products and military weapons. We 
often see them becoming obsolete, even while 
the ink is drying on their design blueprints. 
This means that we have to find ways and 
means to shorten drastically the length of 
time between the idea for a new product or 
weapon and its delivery to the user. This 
interval between conception and execution 
is what we call lead-time. We are learning 
that the ability to compress or shorten this 
lead-time today determines, in large meas- 
ure, the very ability to survive. This applies 
to a company in the conduct of its business, 
or to a government in the conduct of its 
national defense. 

This ever increasing importance of lead- 
time was emphasized in the 1958 Rockefeller 
Report on National Security from which I 
quote: 

“A nation can achieve a basic advantage 
if it is able either to develop or to produce 
weapons more rapidly than its opponents. 
One of the major weaknesses in our strategic 
posture has been our exceptionally long 
lead-time.” 

To beat the clock, we know we would have 
to proceed with all aspects of the program 
concurrently; that is, to move forward simul- 
taneously with research, development, test- 
ing, production, the building of missile bases, 
crew training, and everything else. 

Second, we would have to streamline our 
administrative and control procedures, cut 
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redtape, and establish a new organization 
which could centralize and draw upon mili- 
tary, scientific, and technical resources for 
the analysis and solution of unprecedented 
problems. 

Third, we had to project and build the 
missile as a whole, not around shelf hard- 
ware as it existed in 1954, but as it could be 
expected to be in 1958. We see, then, that 
we were everywhere confronted with the 
necessity to go far beyond the experience of 
the time. 

The more traditional way of developing a 
new weapon hes been to build it piece by 
plece, in a series of consecutive time-con- 
suming steps. To give you some idea of the 
complexity and scope of the task facing the 
Air Force in carrying out its ballistic missile 
program let me drawn an analogy between 
our management process of concurrency and 
the manufacture of an automobile, 

Now all of us know how complex the job 
of an automobile manufacturer is in the 
design, the production, and the distribution 
of a new model. This takes a tremendous 
amount of planning, not just for a year 
ahead, but for several years. Now just 
imagine for a moment how much more com- 
plex the automobile manufacturer's task 
would be if, at the same time he was de- 
signing and producing his automobile, he 
also had to lay out and build a network of 
roads, gas stations, garages, automotive sup- 
ply houses, and train all mechanics and 
drivers, Yet, this Is just what he would have 
to do if they did not already exist, i.e., if 
he wanted to sell cars. 

Now this is exactly what we had to do 
in the ballistic missile program; for, in 1954, 
nothing existed except the desire. 

Our management concept of concurrency— 
together with management techniques for 
identifying any delays in the program before 
they happen—have enabled us to cut in half 
the time previously required for the develop- 
ment and production of weapon systems far 
less complicated than the ballistic missile. 

In other words, if we had followed the more 
customary step-by-step sequence of weapon 
system development and production, it would 
have taken us some 10 years or more, rather 
than 5 years, to have our Atlas ICBM where 
it is now; namely, on the threshold of opera- 
tional readiness. 

Now a word about space. The billions of 
dollars, about $2 billion per year now, which 
have gone into the ballistic missile program 
since 1954 provide the springboard to space. 
Without It we would be at least a decade 
behind the Soviets. 

Looking to the future, we can safely pre- 
dict that space vehicles, for both military 
and civilian purposes, will exert an ever- 
growing influence upon our Uves. The hun- 
dreds of milllons of dollars appropriated by 
our Government for the conquest of space 
since the first sputnik was launched just 18 
months ago, dramatically illustrate the revo- 
lutionary effect of an onrushing sclence and 
technology upon national security and busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Within the next 10 years, outer space 18 
going to be a multibillion dollar market. 
The rewards will go to those managements 
who prepare themselves to cope with the 
challenges of the new science and technol- 
ogy in terms of time and of space. Already 
in prospect are weather satellites, commu- 
nications ratellites, planetary rockets, and 
manned space ships—all of which will see 
the rise of entire new industries, and the 
rise of new lines of defense for freedom 
against the competitive challenges of com- 
munism. 

Earth satellites, space probes, and inter- 
planetary vehicles are no longer comic-strip 
fantasies, but actual hardware. The foun- 
dation Has already been lald for future de- 
velopments. The scientific and technical 
know-how, the facilities, the test stands, 
and, just as important, the management 
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organizations are in being today to build 
upon that foundation. 

As we move to meet new tests of our na- 
tional strength and stamina, we should keep 
in mind the point of view recently voiced by 
Secretary of Defense McElroy when he said, 
and I quote: . 

“We know you can't spend deficit time 
and you can't borrow minutes. Our poten- 
tial enemies have exactly the same amount 
of time we have. He who uses his moments 
most wisely will be the winner in the cold 
or hot war of the future.” 

We can use those moments most wisely 
only when we constantly reaffirm our faith 
in freedom. It is the spirit of freedom which 
has enabled us as a people to haye the 
courage and resourcefulness to constantly 
adapt ourselves to changing conditions eco- 
nomically, politically, militarily, and psy- 
chologically at home and abroad, In terms 
of the new impact of science and technology, 
the spirit of freedom demands that we con- 
stantly reassess the status and prospects not 
only of our commercial products and mili- 
tary weapons, but also of our policies, plans, 
and procedures in business and Government 
alike, 

Now as a final word—our standard of liv- 
ing tends to make us complacent. I can 
assure you we have a tough adversary. He 
doesn't sleep and he works and works hard, 
so did our forefathers. His standard of liv- 
ing is much lower than ours, but it Is im- 
proving and quite rapidly. Don't sell him 
short. To win this struggle cold or hot 
and individual freedom is at stake, we must 
not only be prepared to work as hard as 
they do—we must actually work as hard 
and we must be prepared to sacrifice. Being 
both an optimist and a patriot—I am con- 
fident that the American people will rise 
to the challenge. 


Splendid Soil Conservation Program in 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April_29, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today I 
am happy to invite attention to the 
splendid progress in planning and in- 
stalling soil and water conservation 
measures in Wisconsin. 

During 1958, our Badger farmers set 
a new annual State record for conserva- 
tion practices. Our 375 soil conservation 
district supervisors have reported splen- 
did cooperation by the farmers and the 
agencies administering these programs. 

Today, I received a letter from Mr. 
M. F. Schweers, State conservationist, 
Soil Conservation Service, in Madison, 
pointing out highlights of the outstand- 
ing accomplishment in soil and water 
conservation practices in Wisconsin. 

Recognizing that the improvement 
and further expansion of such practices 
is necessary to conserve our natural re- 
sources, I ask unanimous consent to have 
excerpts of Mr. Schweers’ letter high- 
lighting the fine program in Wisconsin, 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Som CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Madison, Wis., April 27, 1959. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S; Senate, 

Dran SENATOR Witty: * * * Wisconsin 
farmers set another new annual State rec- 
ord last year in planning and installing soil 
and water conservation measures through 
their locally organized and locally operated 
soil conservation districts. * * + 

All district annual reports praised the ex- 
cellent interagency relationships that exist 
in Wisconsin. This is a major factor in 
achieving the fine record made in the State, 
so they say. The agencies cited were the 
State soil conservation committee, Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, Wisconsin Conservation Department 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva“ 
tion Service, and the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, 

Nearly $190,000 of Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program Service funds was transfe 
to the SCS by county ASC committee to re- 
imburse the service for technical assistance 
in connection with the ACP. Nearly 20,000 
referrals were handled by the service under 
last year's program. 

Up to April 18, 1959, five Public Law 566 
watershed protection and flood prevention 
projects were approved for operation. 
ing the past calendar year the first four 
major structures were installed under this 
program. These are of the water detention 
type. About another 14 applications are 
either approved for planning, are pen 
action by the State soil conservation com“ 
mittee, or are In the development stage. BY 
the way, all of the projects are located with - 
in the two tiers of counties bordering the 
Mississippi River from Elisworth on the 
north to the Wisconsin River on the south. 

District supervisors and employees of 
agencies recognize that the key conserva- 
tionists are our progressive, fine farm fam- 
ilies, They make the decisions, they deter“ 
mine the rate in which they are going to 
proceed with the establishment of conserva“ 
tion measures, and they then actually in- 
stall the planned practices. 


The Printed Word: Its Value for Today 
and Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES , 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, some ex- 
cerpts from the speech “The Printed 
Word: Its Value for Today and Tomor- 
row,” which was delivered Thursday, 
April 23, 1959 by Arthur B. Langlie, 
president of McCall Corp., at the Hotel 
Pierre, New York City. 

The occasion was the annual New- 
comen Society dinner which this year 
honored McCall Corp. and its 89 years of 
leadership. 

Mr. President, the Newcomen Society 
of North America is an offshoot of a 
British historical organization founded 
many years ago to pay tribute to pio- 
neer leaders in industry, invention, com- 
munications and utilities. Its 77 region- 
al groups in North America comprise # 
membership of 16,000 men, who regu- 
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larly hold dinner meetings in various 
Cities throughout the country honoring 
leaders of industry. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
Were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


ane tremendous torrent of human tech- 
logy is sweeping all our civilization to an 
Undefined goal, 
5 Tam deeply honored by your invitation to 
eres this famous, international associa- 
tring nd to ask you to join with me in 
bute to the printed word—which inspires, 
Controls and will yet save us from our ever- 
Stowing and fantastic powers. 
On the printed word depends our entire 
pe m of education, government, law and 
igion., I am proud to be associated with 
ee, Modern development of print and to 
nder you an account of the stewardship of 
publishing venture with which I am 
associated. 
pcan is a family name is every meaning 
the word, It is a family of enterprises 
y g American families. For almost 90 
ears it paralleled and reflected the creative 
anges and the healthy growth that so 
"arly characterize America. McCall's story 
& history of machines and distribution, 
3 and know-how. and of the 
evement of mass production while main- 
Sur n g the highest standards of quality. 
men r of all, it Is a story of dedicated 
created women and the living ideas they 
“Palio hot need to detail for you the growth 
11 123 since the turn of the century. 
sufficient to say that from these small 
dchunings. McCall's has grown to a business 
ing 1 &bout 675 million a year and employ- 
Cans 1 men and women. The name Mc- 
4 £ has become a symbol of service that 
Aix ognized throughout the world. Only 
t Monthly magazines in America sell more 
two u million copies on the newsstands, and 
eatin these are McCall's and its sister pub- 
80 on Redbook. In total average monthly 
d ation, McCall's in 1958 toppsd 5,300,000 
Al Redbook's exceeded 2,700,000. 
the 2 expanding and keeping step with 
Can: atest technological developments, Mc- 
Da in 1923 broke ground for its new plant 
1 n yton, Ohio. After many additions, this 
printing, the largest and finest magazine 
ena ing plant in the world, Our presses, 
Reeds eee equipment, now serve our own 
Th and those of over 40 other magazines. 
ts is, built-in strength of the printed word 
inde Permanence, This is time for free and 
Pehdent thought and we can choose 
St time as we see fit, 2 
cour, Writer of the printed word must have 
he por a When the writer finishes his job, 
invites : something in permanent form, He 
ies 3 the reader to take a good look and 
This 1 ek as often as you wish. * * * 
all. Wet I say and mean, once and for 
own Use your own intelligence, your 
fo ludgment, your own imagination, and 
ing 92 own conclusions.” Yes, the read- 
ing the printed page is the act of a think- 
With the Where else but in our contact 
to be ce Printed word do we have the time 
have ii most private, reflective selves? We 
Rae Boe 5 — and to believe, Yes, the 
wi stays with us. When it speaks 
beau age and skill, with nobility and 
thoum it becomes part of our innermost 
Ehts in a unique way. 
Propa; Pintea word has been employed to 
Popule religions. It has been used to 
en as mew political theories. It has 
Scientist fleeting thoughts of the poet and 


bo tate ye the philosopher and theologian. 


adventures 
faction ` 

It 
mina ae best vehicle ever conceived by the 
man for transporting man to areas 


Word has unlocked the door to 
to information, to deep satis- 
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where he has never before trespassed, for 
introducing him to the unfading personali- 
ties of past and present, for exposing him to 
experiences infinite and varied, for inspiring 
him to think. 


Dual State Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, several hundred thousand New Jer- 
sey residents who work in New York have 
been suffering for many years under a 
burden of dual taxation, These people 
are required to pay income taxes to the 
State of New York, and at the same time 
the New Jersey residents must pay their 
full share of New Jersey’s State and local 
governments. The same situation holds 
true for residents of southern New Jersey 
who are employed in the city of Phila- 
delphia. 

Earlier this month, I wrote to Gov- 
ernor Meyner of New Jersey, proposing 
that New Jersey levy against nonresi- 
dents a tax upon the income earned in 
New Jersey. I suggested that the new 
law provide for reciprocal exemptions 
for residents of those States which pro- 
vide similar exemptions for residents of 
New Jersey who work in their States. 

So long as New York requires New 
Jerseyites who work there to pay for the 
services rendered them by New York, 
surely it is fair that the 50,000 New York 
residents who work in New Jersey pay for 
the services which they receive from New 
Jersey. The end result of enactment 
of the law which I have suggested might 
well be attainment of the desirable situa- 
tion where each State would limit its 
taxation to its own residents. Even if 
this did not occur, the State of New Jer- 
sey would at least be better off by the 
amount of income taxes its collects from 
New York residents, All New Jerseyites 
would therefore benefit in the reduction 
of the amount they would otherwise have 
to pay for the cost of their State and lo- 
cal governments. 

While Governor Meyner has indi- 
cated his opposition to my proposal, it 
is interesting to note that several out- 
standing newspapers of the State have 
found merit in my suggestion and have 
urged its consideration. Since this prob- 
lem of dual taxation affects other States 
in addition to my own, I should like to 
place in the Rxconn the full text of three 
editorials commenting on my proposal, 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor as follows: 

From the Asbury Park (N. J.) Press. 
Apr, 14, 1959] 
FicutTine Tax INJUSTICE 

The income tax imposed by New York 
State against New Jersey residents working 
on the other side of the Hudson River has 
long been a source of irritation. Even worse 
than the fact that they must pay the tax is 
the policy under which residents of this 
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State are not allowed deductions avallable to 
residents of New York State. 

For years the only relief from this injus- 
tice seemed to be the adoption of an income 
tax in New Jersey, applicable against resi- 
dents of New York working in the State. 
With such a levy a reciprocal agreement 
might be developed that would exempt resi- 
dents Df each State from the tax by 
the other, But New Jersey does not want a 
personal income tax even were it to collect 
tax revenue from New Yorkers partly to offset 
sie paid by New Jersey residents to New 

ork. 

The situation has produced a 
that has prodded New Jersey leaders into 
Suggesting myriad solutions, some of which 
are obviously borne of desperation, Senator 
Case has proposed a special income tax in 
this State to apply only against New York 
residents. Governor Meyner and Senator 
Dumont, chairman of the New Jersey com- 
mission on out-of-State taxation, fear that 
Senator Case’s proposal would be unconsti- 
tutional although it would substitute justice 
for the present unfair situation, 

Now there is also a proposal for a consti- 
tutional amendment to restrict a State’s in- 
come tax to its own residents. Governor 
Meyner plans to testify in favor of such an 
amendment before a U.S. Senate committee 
tomorrow. It is doubtful whether it would 
be ratified, however, because 33 States now 
tax workers who live in other States, and 
that is close to the three-quarters of the 
States needed to ratify a constitutional 
amendment. 

Faced with a mounting need for addi- 
tional revenue, New Jersey cannot with 
equanimity view millions of dollars being 
collected from its residents in New York 
State income taxes. And good nelghbor 
that it may try to be, New York Is hardly 
likely voluntarily to forgo this lucrative 
source ain 3 especially in view of the 
fact t it paid by persons who do not 
vote in New York. 

No one has yet offered a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem and we do not presume 
to pull one out of a hat. But the interest 
being demonstrated in it should be encour- 
aged, Such proposals as Senator Case's even 
though it might be judged unconstitutional 
as a special tax, are worth considering. For 
they may lead to a program that would erase 
the injustice to which New Jersey is being 
subjected. It would be frivolous at this 
point to resign ourselves to a situation that 
needs correction. 

[From the Union City (N.J.) Hudson Dis- 
patch, Apr, 17, 1958] 
WX Nor RETALIATORY TAXATION? 

Appeals to Congress for the passage of a 
proposed constitutional amendment to pre- 
vent one State taxing the citizens of another, 
it seems to us, is a waste of time. 

We think the more direct way to impress 
New York State and Philadelphia would be 
for New Jersey Legislature to pass an income 
tax bill that would Impose levies on New 
Yorkers and Philadelphians who earn their 
living in New Jersey. 

Even though this procedure suggested by 
U.S. Senator CLIFFORD P. Case and turned 
down by Gov. Robert B. Meyner, would not 
make New York and Philadelphia stop tax- 
ing Jerseyites who work there, it would at 
least bring in that extra revenue which, ap- 
parently, is needed to increase State ald to 
school districts. 

In the Meyner budget for the next fiscal 
year not a dollar was added for aid to school 
districts, With the rising costs and increased 
salaries, it will cost every school district in 
Hudson and Bergen Counties more to operate 
their schools systems for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1 than for this fiscal year ending 
June 30. 
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Since the Governor in his “model bal- 
anced budget” has allowed no more for school 
ald, the local taxpayers must pick up the tab 
in shouldering the difference. 

Let's try the retaliatory income tax plan 
suggested by Senator Case. It might not 
only bring in needed revenue, but should 
make New York and Philadelphia more cau- 
tious about increasing the income taxes on 
New Jersey citizens earning their livelihood 
in New York State and in the city of 
“brotherly love.“ 


[From the Bayonne (N. J.) Times, Apr. 17, 
1959] 


GETTING THE WRONG ALTERNATIVE 


There is a parallol between Governor Mey- 
ner's singular coldness to a plan proposed by 
Senator Case to sting New Yorkers with a 
dose of their own medicine and the Bayonne 
City Commission's handling of unified health 
service. Senator Case has suggested that 
New Jersey is entitled to charge New Yorkers 
who work in this State in exactly the same 

way that New York charges residents of New 
Jersey who work in New York. Governor 
Meyner replies that such a tax would be dis- 
criminatory and probably unconstitutional, 
The Governor instead advocates an amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution which would 
restrain States from taxing nonresidents un- 
reasonably. 

This is just about as watery as the Bayonne 
approach to centralizing all health services 
along lines suggested by a citizens committee 
that studied the problem long and seriously. 
The objection is that Bayonne is a commis- 
sion-governed city, and such cities may not 
delegate to a board of health responsibilities 
that ought to be in the board of commission- 
ers. Uh huh. There are two fast answers. 
One is that health services could be unified 
within a department of the existing city 
government. The other is that the city could 
go ahead and a create a board of health and 
leave questions of legality and constitution- 
RUty to appellate courts which quite com- 
monly split in an unpredictable way on such 
matters. Bayonne solves the problem by do- 
ing nothing. 

Similarly with Senator Casz's propossl. 
The amendment proposed by Governor Mey- 
ner hasn't a chance of adoption, since too 
many States make a good thing of taxing 
nonresidents. Even if the amendment did 
have a chance, it would not be a part of the 

Constitution until Congress and three-quar- 
ters of the States acted, or along time. But 
New Jersey could levy taxes on New Yorkers 
at once, and leave it to New York to prove 
such taxation discriminatory and unconsti- 
tutional, Governor Meyner's way leaves New 
York having everything its own way while 
New Jersey residents pay. Senator Casx's 
way puts the heat on New York while New 
Jersey collects. The citizens committee’s 
Way would give Bayonne centralized health 
services while questions of law were deter- 
mined—if they ever were raised. The com- 
mission’s way leaves us in the unsatisfactory 
situation deplored by the citizens commit- 
We sometimes suspect these matters are 
not beling handled in the best possible way. 


Hazards of Stream Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Astorian Budget is published in a 
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city of my State of Oregon which is the 
leading commercial fishing center of the 
Pacific Northwest. This is the historic 
community of Astoria at the mouth of 
the Columbia River. Therefore, the edi- 
tors of the Budget have a special stake 
in the elimination of sewage from our 
rivers, because water pollution is peril- 
ous to migratory fish. The Budget for 
April 25, 1959, published an excellent edi- 
torial entitled “Federal Aid for Pollution 
Control,” in support of the efforts of my 
distinguished senior colleague | [Mr. 
Morse] and the able Representative 
from Minnesota, Hon. JOHN BLATNIK, to 
bring about an expanded program of 
Federal aid to States and localities with 
which to build treatment plants to dis- 
pose of sewage. f 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL AID FOR POLLUTION CONTROL 

Senator WAYNE Morse and Representative 
Joun BLaTNIx, of Minnesota, are calling for 
an increased program of Federal aid to the 
States to help cities sewage treatment plants, 

This newspaper usually finds more cause 
to criticize than commend Morse, and usually 
also finds itself alined against extensions 
of Federal ald, but in this case Monsx's pro- 
posal seems entitled to serious consideration. 

Water pollution is more than à local prob- 
lem; it is more than an Internal problem for 
a State. Rivers flow from city to city and 
State to State, carrying pollution along with 
them. 

Construction of sewage treatment plants, 
at present the responsibility of individual 
cities, is financially burdensome and the city 
that must build such a plant derives no 
benefit therefrom. 

This problem may provide a proper field 
for extension of Federal aid, Certainly it is 
a growing problem that must be solved 
somehow, 


Extra Long Staple Cotton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. WHITENER, Mr. Speaker, on 
April 28, 1959, I appeared before the U.S. 
Tariff Commission in connection with 
the investigation now being conducted 
by that agency in regard to the importa- 
tion of extra long staple cotton. 

Several of the New England States, as 
well as the southern textile manufac- 
turing States, are vitally interested in 
this matter, Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include my statement before 
the Tariff Commission in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 

STATEMENT OF Hon, BASIL L. WHITENER Bg- 
FORE THE U.S. Tarir COMMISSION ON 
Arr 28, 1959, REGARDING ExTRA Lona 
STAPLE COTTON QUOTA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 


mission, my name is Basm L. WHITENER, Mem- 
ber of Congress from the 11th Congressional 
District of North Carolina. I am appearing 
before you to voice Iny strong opposition to 
any action that might be taken to reduce 
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our present import quota on extra long staple 
cotton, 22 

I have the honor and privilege to repre- 
sent in the Congress a district that contains 
more operating textile plants than any other 
district in the United States. Thousands of 
my constituents earn their living in these 
mills, In addition. my constituents have 
millions of dollars invested in textile plants 
and machinery 

The manufacture of textiles is vital to the 
economy and well-being of my district and 
to the State of North Carolina, If the cot- 
ton mills in North Carolina were to cease 
operation today there would be wide-spread 
suffering and economic distress throughout 
the State. It would result in economic dis- 
aster for our people. 

Over 227,000 North Carolinians are em- 
ployed in textile mills. ‘This represents more 
than half of all persons enployed in manu- 
facturing in North Carolina, 

It is generally recognized by those who 
are famillar with the day-to-day problems 
of textile manufacturing that the industry 
is fighting for survival, not only in North 
Carolina but in other parts of the South and 
New England. The industry is suffering from 
inroads being made by foreign textile im- 
ports and an unrealistic international trade 
policy on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Aside from tariffs and other foreign trade 
complications, the industry is confron 
with numerous other handicaps which affect 
business substantially but over which it has 
little or no control. As an example, I might 
point out that so long as foreign mills can 
buy American cotton cheaper than American 
mills and have their machinery and plants 
financed, In large part, with American dollars. 
our domestic textile industry will remain In 
a depressed condition. 

I have pointed these factors out in order 
that we might have a background against 
which to view the problem before us this 
morning. 

The Presidential proclamation of July 7. 
1958, established an import quota on cotton 
beginning August 1, 1959. From all that I 
have been able to learn the quota, as origi- 
nally set up, was generally approved by all 
of those in the cotton textile trade. 

Operating conditions within the textile 
industry make it almost mandatory that 
contracts for cotton purchases be made 
months, and in some cases even a year, in 
advance of the date the cotton is to be used. 
In an industry that uses millions of -bales 
of cotton and whose contracts for the sale of 
finished products must be made well in ad- 
vance of the manufacturing date, it is ap- 
parent that considerable time must be 
allowed between the purchase and delivery 
dates of raw cotton. 

The information I have indicates that the 
textile mills in my district, and I am sure 
the same situation prevails in other parts of 
the country where mills are located, acted 
under the Presidential proclamation of July 
7, 1958, and purchased considerable amounts 
of foreign extra long staple cotton. A large 
part of this cotton was purchased during 
October, November, and December of last 
year and during January of this year. 

In anticipation of the delivery of the 
cotton, mills have entered into contracts for 
the future sale of textile products. It will 
be apparent, therefore, to everyone that any 
quota reduction at the present time will 
bring about a serious condition for the mills 
and result In economic hardship for all con- 
cerned. 

One of the most prominent textile manu- 
facturers in my district informed me re- 
cently that he has purchased 1,500 bales of 
foreign extra long staple cotton against 
which he alrendy has sold goods. It was 
his opinion, and I certainly share it, that 1f 
the quota already approved by the admin- 
istration can be repudiated in part it will be, 
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in effect. a repudiation of people like him- 
Self holding contracts. 

A number of other textile manufacturers 
Advised me to the same effect, In nearly 
every Instance they already have sold textile 
Products against the foreign cotton bought 
Under present quota conditions. There is a 
feeling that if the quota is reduced it will 
Mean a loss of confidence in Presidential 
Proclamations on the part of the public in 
general and the business world in particular. 

The textile industry, caught as it is be- 
tween the squeeze of dwindling profits and 
SOaring manufacturing costs, should be per- 
Mitted to purchase cotton in forelgn mar- 
kets under reasonable and realistic quotas. 
At least, the industry should not be sub- 
Jected to the uncertainty involved in arbi- 
trary quota reductions. 

We hesr so much in Congress these days 
from responsible Government sources how 
Vital it is to the economy of the United States 
that we engage in foreign trade, especially 
With the underdeveloped and highly sensi- 
tive nations of north Africa and South Amer- 

I cannot understand how it would be 
in the best interests of the United States to 
antagonize Peru, the Sudan, and Egypt by 
further reducing the importation of cotton 
from these countries. 

These nations desperately need American 


dollars to bolster their economies, We should, 


anxious to supply these dollars through 
accepted avenues of commerce rather 
through some of our more unrealistic 
Programs of foreign aid. 
The matter before this Commission has 
far-reaching implications to the people of 
Orth Carolina and the textile industry in 
Beneral, It is my hope that the Tariff Com- 
Mission will take into consideration and give 
Very careful study to all the statements that 
8 be presented by officials of the textile in- 
ustry and the cotton trade. 
A number of the people who will present 
ese statements are from my congressional 
trict. They are responsible and success- 
Manufacturers and cettonmen and have 
d y yars of experience in the textile in- 
ustry. They are familiar with the condi- 
ns confronting their industry and are 
cated American citizens. 
I know the information they will give to 
is Commission will represent their very 
t Judgment of the matter under consid- 
eration, and their recommendations deserve 
th Most careful study, as I believe they are 
è best qualified people in the country with 
Tespect to textile problems. 
wo conclusion I would like to impress upon 
Commission the great importance of the 
Matter before us to the economy of my dis- 
— and North Carolina. It is my hope that 
flo ion will make nọ recommenda- 
t ms to the President calling for a reduc- 
in the present import quota of extra 
ng staple cotton. 


Resolution in Support of the Un-American 
Activities Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


are WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
ond to extend my remarks in the REC- 
eel include the following resolution: 
at itr, the California Democratic Club 
mo convention voted to abolish 


th 
è Un-American Activities Committee; and 
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Whereas they used the name “The Demo- 
cratic Party” and falsely attempted to be 
heard as the mouthpiece of the party, while 
we, in the harbor area, AFL-CIO, and Team- 
ster’s Unions, through the Save our State 
Committee at the last election, did the work 
of registering the public, door to door can- 
vassing and getting the vote to defeat prop- 
osition 18 and support Pat Brown, while the 
CDC did next to nothing; and 

Whereas labor unions desiring to be free 
of Communist infiltration and Communist 
domination have no fear of being exposed 
by the committee, and the only union mem- 
ber so far mentioned was the ILWU and their 
attorney, and the chairman of the 68th dis- 
trict, CDC, is a member of that union, and 
we feel he used the club as a retaliation 
measure; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Maritime Trades De- 
partment, Port Council of Southern Cali- 
fornia, go on record to seek continuation of 
the Un-American Activities Committee and 
render it full support; and be it further 

Resolved, We notify the Los Angeles 
County Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO, of our 
actions; and be it finally 

Resolved, A Copy of this resolution be pre- 
sented to the House Un-American Activities 
Committee in Washington, D.C., and also a 
copy be submitted to Pat Brown, Governor 
of the State of California. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THOMAS E. Ivey, 
President, Cannery Workers Union of 
the Pacific, S1U-International, AFL— 
010. 


Legal Maze Confuses Employment of 
Retired Military Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, IR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr, BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, at least 
35 dual-employment and dual-compen- 
sation statutes are now in effect. Itisa 
practical impossibility to administer 
them, let alone avoid repeated cases of 
inadvertent hardship and injustice. 
Legislation, introduced by my colleague, 
Representative Craig Hosmer, Califor- 
nia, after careful research and analysis 
of the legal maze of conflict-of-interest 
laws, would remove the 1894 bafrier by 
updating our dual employment and dual- 
compensation laws, thus taking them out 
of the “horse and buggy” days and bring~ 
ing them in line with our jet age. 

I call to your attention the following 
lead editorial concerning Mr. HosMmer’s 
bill appearing in the April 5; 1959, issue 
of the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal: 
ONEROUS RESTRICTIONS DEMAND CONGRES- 

SIONAL ACTION 

The firm defense presented by Secretary 
of Defense McElroy against attacks upon re- 
tired officers employed in industry recalls 
the entire network of onerous restrictions 
placed upon this group by the existing maze 
of numerous and ancient laws. 

The restrictions upon retired officers em- 
ployed by firms doing business with the 
Government is one phase of these laws 
which seriously hampers the utilization of 
skilled and experienced personnel. In ad- 
dition there are more than 35 laws in the 
so-called dual employment and dual com- 
pensation categories which bar the Govern- 
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ment itself from making use of this vast 
pool of valuable manpower. 

Representative C nals Hosmer, of Califora 
nia, has sought vigorously in the 84th, 85th, 
and now again in the 86th Congress, to re- 
peal the dual employment statutes and 
amend the dual compensation laws. De- 
spite strong support from the public and 
many Government agencies, Mr. Hosnter’s 
bills have never been acted upon by the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, to which they have been referred 
by the Speaker. In the last Congress, Rep- 
resentative Tom Murray, chairman of this 
committee, was quoted as saying that this 
problem has been before his- group for the 
past 10 years, a strong reason, it seems to us, 
why it should be given prompt consideration, 

Fortunately, there are some indications 
that the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee may act. We.are told that its staff 
is reviewing and studying these ancient 
laws and that their conclusions may be pre- 
sented to the committee, Certainly, all the 
work that Congressman Hosmer has done 
in this field (in 1957 he presented an analy- 
sis that consumed 18 pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD) would supply ample back- 
ground. 

We urge that the Post Office and Civil 
F put Mr. Hosmen’s bill, 
H.R. 522, on its calendar for earl hearings 
and consideration. x 


Inflation: Can It Be Stopped and, if So, 
How? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include a speech delivered before the 
Public Forum of Spokane and the Inland 
Empire on April 19 by Mr. Frank Lilly, 
research statistician of Spokane. I think 
this speech is thought provoking. A 
sound currency, based on intrinsic value, 
is worthy of real study on the part of all 
of us. 

INFLATION: Can IT Br STOPPED AND, IF So, 
How? 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Spokane 
public forum, as a basé-line, so to speak, 
for my remarks today, I quote the opening 
sentence of Abraham Lincoln's address on 
his nomination to the U.S. Senate: 

“If we could first know where we are, and 
whither we are tending we could better 
judge what to do and how to do it.“ 

Where we are: Inflation has reduced the 
purchasing power of our inconyertible cur- 
rency paper dollar nearly two-thirds, to 34.3 
cents, since the gold standard was put on 
the shelf in 1933. We, the United States, 
the States and the people, have been and are 
overspending with the result that our debt 
is now more than twice the combined total 
of the rest of the world. 

Whither we are tending: Indications are 
that overspending on national, State, and 
personal levels will continue because in- 
filation through debt-spending is a narcotic 
that soothes and exhilarates the average 
man and woman. Incidentally, a few self- 
styled economists have contended that a 
little inflation is a good thing and others 
who hold that a little socialism is good 
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despite the fact that socialism is the first 
step toward communism. 

What to do: The The First National City 
Bank of New York in its current letter con- 
cludes its article on “How To Beat Infa- 
tion” with this sentence: “The only way to 
beat inflation is to prevent it and have 
money people can trust.” In other words, 
the What to do” is to provide a dollar of 
100 cents intrinsic value that people can 
trust. 

How to do it; President Ulysses S. Grant 
stopped inflation by combining vetoes of 
proposed overspending bills and the legisia- 
tion that established gold specie resumption. 

“When inflation, at the height of its 
popularity and frenzy, had swept both 
Houses of Congress, It was the veto of Grant, 
which, single and alone overthrew expan- 
sion and cleared the way for specie resump- 
tion: To him, immeasurably more than to 
any other man, is due the fact that every 
paper dollar is at last as good as gold.” 
(Roscoe Conkling.) 

Both Democrats and Republicans are 
committed to provide a full value dollar. 
President Roosevelt promised such a dollar 
of unchanging value and the Republicans 
in their 1952 platform adopted a monetary 
plank authored by the present Secretary of 
State, Christian A. Herter, that pledged to 
provide a dollar fully convertible on a gold 


It. is to say the least significant that 
within 10 years after the restoration of gold 
convertibility in 1879 the national debt was 
cut in half. And in this connection it is 
noteworthy that deficits resulting from the 
War of 1812 and World War I and the panics 
of 1840 to 1843, 1893 and 1907, during which 
gold convertibility was maintained, were 
followed by periods of debt reduction and 
surpluses that quickly restored fiscal order. 
In contrast consider what has happened 
since gold convertibility of the paper cur- 
rency dollar was shelved in 1933: inflation, 
debt, taxes, waste, and crime. 

It was not by aecident that our Founding 
Fathers, who authored the Constitution, 
specified that this country’s money should 
have full intrinsic value in giving Congress 
the power “to coin money”. They realized 
then as we should now that no financial 
theory and no law can create money with 
intrinsic value, for it must be dug from the 
treasure vaults of the earth, 

When the money of the Constitution is re- 
stored in this country, and not until that 
time, can inflation and its related evils be 
overcome, Incidentally, a U.S. paper cur- 
rency dollar in the hands of a foreigner is 
fully convertible into U.S. gold, which gires 
the foreigners U.S. dollar a purchasing 
power, in his own and other foreign markets, 
of 3 to 5 times and upward as much as a 
similar, but inconvertible dollar, has in this 
country. 

It has been generally overlooked that 
former Secretary of State Dulles forecast for 
1959: i 

That as part of the Soviet trade drive, the 
US. expects the U.S.S.R. to announce shortly 
that the ruble will be backed with gold, mor- 
ing it into the hard-currency channels of 
international trade.” 

In the economic war that the U.S.S.R. 
has openly declared it will “bury the U.S, 
economy“ the value given to gold in interna- 
tional trade will be the decisive weapon in 
such a trade war for it goes without saying 
that the nation that will give the most raw 
materials and/or manufactured goods per 
ounce of gold will have the big advantage in 
trade. 

The unexpected leadership that the 
U.S.S.R. got in space with its sputnik is of 
ttle or no real importance but the ad- 
vantage of the U.S.S.R., would get by giving 
gold a higher value in world trade than the 
US. pegged price of $35 an ounce could be 
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disastrous to the free-enterprise way of 
American life. The nation that leads, and 
that should be the United States, does not 
wait for some other nation, either friend or 
foe, to act. 

The responsibility for inflation must be 
shared by the American people who for the 
most part have been lured into the debt 
habit and away from the thrift, frugality and 
efficiency that stifle inflation. The people 
have also been too complacement about the 
Government's failure to provide a dollar of 
100 cents intrinsic value, which is the only 
thing along with the elimination of debt- 
spending that can stop inflation and restore 
national and personal solvency. And in this 
connection may I emphaaize that time is of 
the essence. 


Will Science Ever Replace God? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
of Saturday, April 25, 1959, written by 
Mr. Thomas E. Murray, former member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
presently a consultant to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy of the U.S. 
Congress: 

WII. SCIENCE Ever Reriace Gon? 
(By Thomas E. Murray) 

As a former member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, I have had the time to ponder 
about God and the atom, and how society 
and our individual lives ought to be ordered 
in this atomic age. 

Science has made magnificent contribu- 
tions to our way of living. The list of its 
achievements is endless; and its progress has 
just begun. 

Yet life and culture are larger than this 
expanding universe of science. This is no 
reflection on science. It is another way of 
saying: science is for man, not man for 
science. 

Science can give man mastery over mat- 
ter. It can fail to give man control over 
himself. Science has its distinctive method: 
it involves experiment—with tools, machines, 
and chemicals. But you cannot, without a 
kind of sacrilege, experiment with souls, lives, 
and honor. 

However useful science is-to investigate 
the privacy of tiny chambers called atoms, it 
is all but useless to investigate the inner 
and higher life of men. You cannot examine 
free will in a test tube. Yet, much of what 
man does for good or evil springs from this 
inner life of free choice. Nuclear energy can 
explode with uncontroliable force. But the 
occasion for its explosion is controlled by 
men—either by evil men or by good men. 

Science cannot save men {rom themselves, 
any more than society can. Rather, it is 
individual men who must save science, so- 
clety, and themselves. If men will not live 
by virtue, they may have to die by power, 

All things are made by God, and £o man’s 
attention must never be focused on science 
so as to neglect religion and philosophy 
which bring us to God. Only religion and 
philosophy can direct our lives according 
to right reason and charity. 

Evrror's Nore.—Mr. Murray ls consultant 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


April 29 
To the Hills, REA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr, Speaker, 
we, who live in cities, are wont to for- 
get the fact that many people lack the 
facilities which city folk enjoy. Moun- 
tains are normally resorts where we re- 
pair in the summertime. However, hun- 
dreds of thousands of people live in the 
hills, in the mountains, and on the 
farms throughout the year. Electricity 
in some of these places is lacking and 
the concomitant services are practically 
unknown. 

The rural electrification program 
which was commenced in 1935 has fur- 
nished electrification and a better way 
of life to the people on the farms and 
in the mountains throughout the United 
States. A similar program bringing 
electricity and electrical facilities to the 
hill folks in Puerto Rico and on the 
farms is making tremendous strides. 

Recently, my colleague, H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN and I, as Members of the Agri- 
cultural Subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee, interested in 
electrification, visited Puerto Rico and 
saw the tremendous improvement tak- 
ing place in that beautiful island, While 
in Puerto Rico, we attended a seminar 
on rural electrification, where Mr. S. D- 
Descartes, the executive director of the 
Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority. 
which is carrying on a rural electrifica- 
tion program, delivered a talk on this 
interesting subject. 

An economist, Mr. Descartes served as 
head of the division of agricultural eco- 
nomics of the University of Puerto Rico 
from 1934 until 1942 when he was ap- 
pointed chief of the Planning Division 
of the Land Authority of Puerto Rico. 
He was head of the Office of Statistics: 
Office of the Governor of Puerto Rico. 
from 1942 until 1944; served in the U.S. 
Army in 1944-45, and then served on the 
Puerto Rico Planning Board until 1948- 
He served as Secretary of the Treasury 
of Puerto Rico from 1949 until 1955 
when he assumed his present job. Mr. 
Descartes received his bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Puerto Rico an 
his master’s degree from Cornell Uni- 
versity, where he conducted additional 
graduate study. 

His remarks follow: 

It is indeed gratifying to be here to ex- 
change views with those responsible for the 
development and continued expansion 
rural electrification in the United States, 
Latin America, and Puerto Rico. 

The Government of the United States: 
many years ago, r the necessity for 
an intensified development of rural electri- 
fication. During the course of this seminar 
we will have the privilege to hear the Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, the chairman of the National 
Rural Electrification Cooperatives Associa~ 
tion, and other officials who administer or 
promote rural electrification in the United 
States. They will explain the law which 
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Created the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, how the Government contributes to this 
development, the administration of rural 
8 and the growth of electric 

rice in the rural areas throughout the 
United States, 

The U.S. Government was one of the first 
to realize the necessity to provide help for 
the extension of electric service to the farms 
and to rural families throughout the Nation 
as an essential factor to the continued 
postha of the economy. The results of this 
Gresight are self-evident—with electricity 
available to over 90 percent of all farms— 
and the people of the United States have 

n rewarded manifold. 
8 Puerto Rico also recognized very early the 
eed for electric service in the rural areas. 
ñ matter of fact, the first venture of the 
01 vernment of this island in the fleld of 
ectric power generation, distribution’ and 
kae. Was practically one of rural electrifica- 
8 One of my predecessors in the office 
Ww executive director of the Puerto Rico 
2 Resources Authority tr. Antonio 
uechettl, its first executive director—so 
Th it in a paper read by him at the 
ird World Power Conference held in Wash- 

n, DC., in 1936. 

In 1915 the insular government first ap- 

ared on the scene as a producer of elec- 

ity. A small hydroelectric plant was built 
woe advantage of the pressure of the 
11 ter falling from an irrigation dam built 
in the mountains on the southeastern 

Part of the island. 
‘one earnings derived from the business,” 

- Lucchetti stated in his paper, made 

dle a gradual extension of the lines into 
Poor sections of the rural area,” and 
Urther on he stated: “A characteristic 
uric, of the electrification work developed 
by & the last 20 years—this was in 1936— 
oa the insular government is that it has 
in tered principally to rural service and differ- 
t W the line of development generally 
Whi wed by other public service systems 
— usually grow from densely populated 
an centers as a nucleus of business out 
the rural areas as a side activity, the 
Pavia Rican Government’s work has ac- 
der Plished the task of giving birth to and 
winning an electrical business entirely 
u rural environment and to supply 
needs.“ And he added, “It has been 


as 
tion part Sare given to rural electrifica- 


t 


inued emphasis was placed on rural 

ane ttification by the Authority since its cre- 
— in 1941 and a special 5-year plan was 
i Per in 1947 which at its termination 

5 52 nad provided electric service for 

In 18,000 families in rural areas. 

w the year 1952, a method was devised 
Meee ghermitted an acceleration of rural 
until ation and its continuous expansion 
is PS A aes electrification of the whole island 
Ing b eved. The program includes financ- 
Aeetrin the Federal Government for rural 
cation expansion through the Rural 

tive ification Administration and legisla- 
ment 8 by the Commonwealth govern- 
“ie guarantee the minimum consump- 

i electricity needed to economically 
rie the investment when electric power is 
in the ae areas at the same rates as 
ang pellen that this program, well tested 
trying Pot may be of interest to arenas 
Wanted 8 rural electrification. We 
Clates 1 bring down our friends and asso- 
80 aa n this venture from the United States 
the p make them better acquainted with 
00 aoe and also to benefit from their 


© underst 
electr and the 
sary po ton in Puerto Rico it is neces- 


isla 
sg Population, and its economy. 


Teview briefly some facts about the 
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Puerto Rico is an island in the Carib- 
bean, 35 miles wide and 100 miles long, 
about 1,000 air miles southeast of Miami and 
rs Sane weed 1,600 alr miles from New York 

ity. 

The relations between the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico and the Federal Govern- 
ment are defined by an act of Congress 
known as the Puerto Rico Federal Relations 
Act; Public Law 600. The Commonwealth 
has virtually the same control over its in- 
ternal affairs as each of the 49 States has over 
its own. The currency, postal and military 
services of Puerto Rico are those of the 
United States. 

The island is densely populated with about 
2,300,000 inhabitants equivalent to a popula- 
tion density of about 657 persons per square 
mile. Since the year 1911 to the last cen- 
sus in 1950, its population had been increas- 
ing at the rate of approximately 18 percent 
every 10 years; 40 percent live In the urban 
zones comprised by 76 cities, towns and 
small villages, and 60 percent in the rural 
zones. Since 1950 the population has re- 
mained relatively stable or grown at a very 
low rate due not only to a movement of the 
population to the mainland, but also basic- 
ally alded by a reduction in the birth rate 
from a long range average of 40/1,000 to 
about 31/1,000. 

The island is today at a mixed agricul- 
tural-industrial stage. Last year, for the 
first time, industrial income equaled half 
the total income of Puerto Rico. 

Electric power is produced, distributed and 
sold throughout the island by the Puerto 
Rico Water Resources Authority, a public 
corporation created by law in the year 1941 
of which I am its executive director. 

As Ihave already stated, the Government 
started operations in the electric utility feld 
in the year 1915, when the south coast irriga- 
tion system constructed the Carite hydro- 
electric plant to supply electric power for 
pumping irrigation waters because no elec- 
tric service was available from the then exist- 
ing privately owned electric systems. The 
excess power from the Carite hydroelectric 
plant was sold in the rural areas surround- 
ing the irrigation system and soon the power 
lines extended rapidly along the south coast. 

The clamor from the public for low-priced 
electric service made the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment recognize the necessity of creating 
an agency for the purpose of producing, dis- 
tributing and selling electric power to those 
areas not served by the existing utilities. 
The Utilization of the Water Resources was 
created in 1925, to develop the water re- 
sources available for the production of elec- 
tric power and to supply electric service to 
areas where none was available. 

In the year 1941, preceded by & historical 
background of continuous growth and of 
service at low cost, the Puerto Rico Water 
Resources Authority was created to own and 
operate the electric properties of its prede- 
cessor agency and to distribute electric power 
to the entire Island of Puerto Rieg. 

The authority now owns and operates 19 
hydroelectric stations and 4 steam-electric 
stations with a total dependable capacity of 
about 410,000 kilowatts. The generating 
units are solidly integrated through a 38 
kilovolt and 115 kilovolt transmission net- 
work of over 1,100 miles of transmission lines 
which extend throughout the island from 
which about 225 distribution substations 
are energized. 

The authority now serves about 1,400 mil- 
lion kilowatthours yearly to over 378,000 
customers, a consumption which has grown 
during the last 3 years at an average yearly 
rate of 18 percent. 

Of 328,000 residential customers, 145,000, 
equivalent to 44.1 percent, are served in the 
rural zones. 

It is the heavy concentration of population 
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in the rural zones and the essentially agri- 
cultural economy which makes expansion of 
electric service throughout the rural areas 
essential to the welfare of the Common- 
wealth. The policy of the authority has been 
to develop rural electrification as fast as 
financial resources have permitted. 

During its initial stages, the authority 
selected carefully for electrification rural 
areas with a heavy concentration of popula- 
tion requiring short-line extensions, so as to 
justify economically the investment made for 
the extension of rural lines. Construction of 
such lines was undertaken with this utility's 
own construction funds. To date the 
authority has served about 90,000 rural cus- 
tomers financed from the authority's own 
construction funds, Although substantial 
progress in rural electrification was achieved, 
it was foreseen that this method of n- 
sion had its limitations since it had to select 
rural areas near existing electric lines with 
sufficient homes to justify the investment in 
the expansion of the rural lines. 

During the depression, part of the funds 
allocated by the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration were utilized in the construc- 
tion of 4 kilovoit trunk feeders along the 
rural areus from which many additional rural 
consumers were served and which brought 
distribution lines much closer to other rural 
families, thus facilitating additioal expan- 
sion in the future with short-line exten- 
sions. In other cases an economic study was 
made to determine the minimum electric 
consumption required to justify the invest- 
ment in rural line extensions and electricity 
was immediately served to those consumers 
who could afford to pay the established 
minimum during a period of 5 years. 

During fiscal years 1946-47, the Common- 
wealth legislature, in its continuous effort 
to accelerate rural electrification, assigned 
$400,000 yearly for the construction of rural 
lines in rural sections, where the revenue 
derived from the sale of electric power did 
not economically justify the investment, and 
with these funds matched with $100,000 
yearly of the authority's own funds 18,300 
customers were served up to 1952-53. 

It was not, however, until 1952 that a plan 
was finally outlined to carry on a rural elec- 
trification program designed for continuous 
expansion until the whole island is covered. 
In summary, the program is as follows: 

(a) The authority will continue to extend 
its service to rural customers for whom the 
investment made in line extensions is eco- 
nomically justified; to those who can afford 
to guarantee a minimum monthly consump- 
tion to justify the investment and to those 
who contribute the proportional part neces- 
sary toward construction to make the project 
economically justified, 

(b) Those low income families in the ru- 
ral areas who are by nature low consump- 
tion customers and who cannot afford to 
pay a guaranteed minimum bill are served 
by the special rural electrification program. 
Financing for this group has been obtained 
since 1952 from the Rural Electrification 
Administration. For this group, in addition, 
in order to completely justify the invest- 
ment, the Commonwealth government guar- 
antees to the authority annual payments 
equivalent in amount to the difference be- 
tween the revenue derived from the sale of 
electric power to these customers and the 
cost of constructing the lines to serve them. 

An accumulation of rural projects to serve 
at least 30,000 low income rural families a 
year is always available which makes pos- 
sible to have a well planned program ahead 
of time. 

The list of projects available is submitted 
to the Puerto Rico Planning Board who 
carefully select those to be constructed dur- 
ing each fiscal year. 
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Since the year 1952 three loans have been 
obtained from the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration for distribution line exten- 
sions, in the amount of $22,400,000. The 
first loan in the amount of $6,376,000 pro- 
vided funds for the development of the pro- 
gram from 1952-53 to 1954-55, with which 
about 24,000 rural customers were served. 
A second loan in the amount of. $6,624,000 
was made in 1955 to continue the program 
up to 1957-58. It contemplates serving 
about 29,000 additional customers. Last 
year a $9,400,000 loan commitment was ob- 
tained to continue the program up to 1961- 
62. 

To June 30, 1958, rural lines had been ex- 
tended, capable of serving 47,000 rural cus- 
tomers, of which 43,328 were connected. 

In the year 1957-58 the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration granted a loan to the 
authority in the amount of $10,900,000 to 
provide the generation, transmission and 
distribution substation facilities needed to 
serve REA beneficiaries. This week we will 
celebrate the starting up of commercial op- 
erations by the 40,000 kilowatt steam-elec- 
tric unit financed by REA for the 53,000 ru- 
ral customers served through the first 2 REA 
loans. 

To date, through the special rural elec- 
trification program, we have constructed 
2,517.4 miles of primary and secondary lines 
which serve 48,500 rural customers. The ex- 
isting loan commitments are expected to 
provide sufficient funds to serve 93,000 rural 
customers up to 1961-62, essentially low in- 
come rural families which could not have 
otherwise been served. 

A survey made last year revealed that 
there were about 120,000 families in the ru- 
ral areas without electric service, of which 
about 100,000 may be served. At the rate of 
about 16,000 rural customers a year, the au- 
thority may essentially complete the rural 
electrification program in the year 1964. 

This has been and is the challenge and 
the way we are meeting it; the people of 
Puerto Rico and the authority must recog- 
nize that what has been achieved would 
have not been possible without the effective 
help of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion of the United States. 


The Late Honorable James G. Polk 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a heavy heart that I join with my col- 
leagues in this testimonial to the fine 
character of our late friend James G. 
Polk who has been taken from us after 
a life that was lived to the fullest in the 
public service, 

It was my privilege to serve with Jim 
Porx in the Committee on Agriculture 
and while he was undoubtedly among 
the best qualified to speak on agricul- 
tural subjects by reason of his farming 
experience he rarely raised his voice to 
criticize the proposals of his less- 
informed associates. In the 12 years of 
our association together I came to ap- 
preciate his even temperament and 
sunny disposition, and the highest ac- 
colade I can bestow upon him is to state 
that I never saw him angry nor do I 
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recall ever meeting him when he did not 
greet me with a smile, 

In my opinion we are too prone to 
judge a man by his eloquence or his in- 
volvement with public matters. The 
real test, as I see it, is how we handle 
ourselves in our relationships with those 
we meet along life’s way, and whether 
we accept the divine suggestion that we 
are our brother's keeper. A great pub- 
lice servant, a stanch party man, our 
late lamented colleague was also a 
Christian gentleman and our faith tells 
us that he rests from his labors in scenes 
serene beyond the river. To this be- 
reaved family go our heart-felt con- 
dolences and our prayerful solicitation 
that the Master will have them in His 
care and keeping, 


American Versus Soviet Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States recently 
addressed the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce in support of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. While I do not agree with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on all issues, I think he 
is correct in emphasizing that foreign aid 
is often actually a defense of the United 
States and our own free way of life. The 
Astorian Budget, of Astoria, Oreg., on 
April 25, 1959, published a most effective 
editorial emphasizing that foreign aid 
by the United States should be continued 
because, among other reasons, the Soviet 
Union has embarked upon its own for- 
eign-aid program in some of the back- 
ward and underdeveloped nations. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, entitled “United States Versus 
Russian Foreign Aid,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Unrren STATES Versus RUSSIAN Forrtcn Am 

Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER has sent along 
some figures gleaned for the New York Times, 
which compare United States and Russian 
foreign sid to various nations. 

We are spending more in many countries— 
$431 to $13 million in Turkey, $954 to $304 
million in India, $14 to $13 million in Nepal, 
$58 to $34 million in Burma. But Russia is 
ahead of us in several others—$195 million to 
nothing in Syria, $116 to 862 million in 
Afghanistan, $58 to $32 million in Ceylon, 
#184 to $134 million in Indonesia, $137 to 
$10 million in Iraq, 

Nxunknoxn points out that this list ‘should 
refute for all time the notion that Russia 
is not committing its financial resources in 
order to raise living standards and arouse 
gratitude to the Soviet Union in many of 
the backward nations of the earth.” 

Apparently many people are unaware that 
Russia has a foreign- aid program at all, 
although we all ought to remember the As- 
wan Dam in Egypt where Communist aid 
was accepted after we had come to deadlock 
ties cn Nasser government over extension 
ofa : 
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Testimony of Hon. Chester Bowles, Mem- 
ber of Congress, Before Subcommittee 
on Public Works of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, April 28, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include my testimony given yester- 
day before the Subcommittee on Public 
Works of the House Appropriations 
Committee concerning several projects 
of vital significance to my district. MY 
testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY or Hon. Curester BOWLES, MEM“ 
BER OF CONGRESS, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
Pune WORKS or THE House AprropRia* 
TIONS COMMITTERE, APRIL 28, 1959 
First of all, I would like to thank the com- 

mit tee for this opportunity to appear in con- 

nection with several navigation and flood- 
control projects of special importance tO 
eastern Connecticut. 

There are three navigation study projects 
which haye been authorized by Congress and 
are now awaiting appropriations in order for 
surveys to begin. I would like to call these 
to the committee's attention at this time. 

1. The first navigation study, at an esti- 
mated cost of $10,000, involves the Poquon- 
nock River at Groton. The problem here 18 
one of shoaling. Over a period of years the 
mouth of the river has filled in to such an 
extent that it is difficult to enter the river 
even with a small boat. As a result, the 
recreational development of the shoreline in 
the area has been curtailed, and commercis! 
use of the river has been prevented, The 
opening of the river mouth, in addition 
providing a new area of recreational naviga- 
tion, would also supplement the attraction 
of a projected State park to be located in 
this area. 

2. The second navigation study, at an 
estimated cost of $9,500, involves the Thames 
River between Norwich and New London. 
This study would determine the feasibility 
of providing greater depths in the harbor 
for commercial navigation. In 1957 com- 
mercial river traffic amounted to nearly 
1,000,000 tons, 96% of which was in cosl, 
petroleum and allied products. If greater 
depth were provided in the harbor and chan- 
nel, larger and more efficient fuel transport 
could be utilized. 

3. The third navigation study, at an es- 
timated cost of $7,500, involves the Con- 
necticut River mouth at Essex. The- prob- 
lem here is again one of shoaling. Since 
the original establishment of the ship chan- 
nel in the Connecticut River in the eariy 
1930's, constant shoaling of the western 
shore near my home town of Essex has taken 
place. The problem now is of immediate 
concern to the people of Essex, since action 
on requests to the State for construction of 
new docks and wharves is being held. uP 
pending agreement on a specific plan to 
correct the deteriorating navigational con- 
ditions, In time, the shoaling condition at 
Essex will affect all river commerce on the 
Connecticut River. The study of the situ- 
ation at Essex, if approved and funded, will 
permit the Corps of Engineers to indicate 
the basic needs of future navigation in 
this area. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge this committee to 
include funds for these three study projects 
as an investment in the commercial and ret- 
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Teationnl navigation In Eastern Connecticut. 
g to the Corps of Engineers estl- 
1 5158. the total cost of the three projects 
tt a modest $27,000. These studies are worth 
* Many times over, in terms of their prob- 
le impact on the continued economic 
Of this uren. 
t us more on, Mr. Chairman, to my 
d subject—fiood control. No one who 
tnessed the terrible devastation in Con- 
Awtteut Wrought by the tragic floods of 
Ugust and October 1955, will deny that.our 
€cticut citizens are entitled to swift 
Pletion of the n safeguards 
t any possible repetition of these dis- 
isters. Quite frankly, Mr. Chairman, 1 had 
hoped that action would have been taken 
— Sufficient time by the Corps of Engineers 
foe nat the mattor of actual appropriations 
flood control dams at Baltic and at West 
pson would be squarely before this 
— at this time. Unfortunately, 
is not the case. I would like to go on 
mord once more, this time before this com- 
twats on the urgent necessity for these 
Critically needed flood-control projects. 
Understandably, I think, the people whose 
Tames and businesses were swept away in 
Pro cannot understand the long delay in 
adequate protection against a re- 
Turrenoe of this catastrophe. They feel, and 
ere. that 345 years is long enough to wait. 
ch y disti colleague from Massa- 
Usetts, Mr. PHILEIN, who spoke to you yes- 
nan er on the need for the Westrille Dam, 
— my wholehearted support for that proj- 
> as well. Here is another example of 
encouraging delays in a badly needed proj- 


pate Westville Dam, a key link in an inte- 
bay System of flood control for the Quine- 
cut and French River Valleys in Connecti- 
plan and usetts, was originally 
for Pages in 1945—14 years ago. Now funds 
minas construction are denied by the ad- 

tration on the basis that it is new 
Construction. 

Mr. Chairman, to deny funda for the con- 
tr uction of flood control dams at Bultic, West 
Thompson and Westville is to deny the citi- 
tetta Of eastern Connecticut and Massachu- 
touros quate flood protection from the only 
Go Capable of providing it—the Federal 

ent. The economy of our region has 


desi 


A 


tastr 
Pursue, 
mk disposal, 
tieg dels and the administrative technicall- 
System ins up an integrated flood control 
for this area. The people of eastern 
and a ticut and their neighbors clearly need 
Serve prompt, constructive action on 
Projects, 
Pinalty, Mr. Chairman, the last matter I 
like to call to the committee's atten- 
One of hurricane protection. 
Pril 2, 1959, the Corps of Engineers 
ed an interim repost of a hurricane 
sree ere ee River area. This 
ng studied by the appropriate 
agencies and the Department of the 
Prior to submission to the Congress, 
ends improvements for the preven- 
hurricane damages in the Pawcatuck 


i 


pl 


8 1770, 83 hurricanes have struck this 
Ga rid them causing tidal flooding. Stud- 
4 © Corps of Engineers indicate that 
a rin tition of the maximum hurricane 

938 were to occur under present con- 
the resulting damage to the area 


ts now before this committee, 
tra ee that the final report will be 
Asmitted 0 the Congress before the end 


gef 


; 
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The estimated cost to the Government of 
this project is $409,000. I would like the 
committee to know of my firm belief in the 
necessity for this project. I have asked the 
appropriate State and Federal agencies for 
speedy action in transmitting this project 
to the Congress for action, and I would ap- 
preciate an opportunity to appear in sup- 
port of the project when hearings are held 
on the appropriation for it, 


Harry Bridges Hits U.S. Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the April 22, 1959, issue of the 
Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash.: 

Harry Brarpces Hrrs US. Polier 

During Its check into the need for new 
legislation governing the issuance of U.S. 
pass ports to suspected subversives, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities heard 
the testimony of Harry Bridges yesterday. 

Bridges is head of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
which was expelled by the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations several years ago on 
charges of being communist dominated, 
He returned recently from Europe and was 
the star performer early this month at the 
unton's convention in Seattle. 

Bolstered by the support he received there, 
Bridges attacked U.S. policy on Red China, 
and incidentally gave the house committee 
several reasons why the committee should 

ess for passport law revision. 

8 his present aims, Bridges hopes to 
prevent further American aid going to the 
Chinese nationalist government on Formosa. 
He said that,our present help there is out- 
rageous. 

In this respect it is interesting to note 
an official policy statement under which our 
Government is operating its mutual security 
program during the current fiscal year, This 
declaration, issued on authority of the De- 
partment of State, the Department of De- 
fense, and the International Cooperation 
Administration, states: 

“The continued existence of an independ- 
ent government of the Republic of China 
is important to the United States and the 
free world because that government pro- 
vides a source of hope to the people of the 
communist-controlled mainland and & chal- 
lenge to Communist influence among the 
12 million overseas Chinese in southeast 
Asia. 

“The conquest of Formosa by an un- 
friendly power would * * * adversely affect 
the security of the United States. Signifi- 
cant military and economic achievements 
have been made possible in Formosa with 
US, assistance.” 

Bridges favors aid to Red China rather 
than Nationalist China. Bridges favors the 
issuance of American passports to men like 
himself, so that they can go around the 
world criticizing the United States and giv- 
ing aid and comfort to various communistic 
causes. 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities has performed another public 
service in having Bridges testify and in let- 
ting the American people know one continu- 
ing source of the undermining still taking 
place in this country. 
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Joe Snyder’s Tribute to His Father 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finest weekly newspapers it has been my 
pleasure to read is the Gallatin Demo- 
crat, published in Daviess County, Mo., 
by Joseph R. Snyder. Joe Snyder re- 
cently published a unique and touching 
tribute to his father and under leave to 
extend my remarks I wish to include 
this interesting editorial: 

Last week was quit an event for my dad, 
Ralph J, Snyder, of Kansas City. He didn’t 
Heart condition ne n e 

on, e jo 
ranks of those whose Ege ne aber 


security. 

Dad had been eligible for social security 
for well over a year and had talked about 
it quite a lot. Had he been qualified for 
the maximum payment I rather imagine 
he would have retired long ago, but his 
monthly check will not be large and, since 
mother is younger than he, she will not get 
an allowance for several years. 

That last day at work must be pretty ter- 
rifying. We haven’t seen Dad since last 
Tuesday—the last day—but T feel certain 
that it wasn't too happy an occasion. A few 
days before, the employees and management 
of the Burton-Dixie Corp., where he worked, 
presented him with a fine watch as a gesture 
of appreciation for his past service. What 
tickled him even more was the greeting card 
that accompanied the watch. It had been 
signed by all his bosses and fellow employees 
and this meant so much to him. He will 
treasure it. 

Of course I'm prejudiced but I want to say 
here for the record that they just don’t make 
many workers like my dad any more. As early 
as I can remember, he was getting up early 
in the morning to go to work and at the end 
of the day he would come home all tired out. 
He was one of those old-fashioned citizens 
who believed that if the company was paying 
him for 8 hours—they deserved 8 hours of 
work—and he worked every minute of every 
hour, 

When I was a little boy Mom and I would 
often go downtown to meet Dad at work on 
Saturday when he got off at noon. We would 
get there a little early and I would get to go 
up on Dad's floor. He made circus tents and 
other canvas products in those days and I 
was quite impressed. After all, I told the 
kids in the nelghborhood, if my dad didn't 
make the big top, how in the world could 
you have a circus? 

As it turned out, my early philosophy was 
correct. After they tried to modernize the 
circus and take the big top away, what they 
tried to pass off as a circus just didn’t click, 
That’s progress for you. 

At the plant where Dad worked there was 
a big circular chute that was used to deliver 
the tents, traps, and awnings to the shipping 
dock. As long as I remained small enough 
for him to lift easy, he would set me in this 
chute and let me slide down and around a 
few feet. That was a big thing for me in 
those days. 

Dad had a working career of almost half 
a century. I hate to think now of the aches 
and pains, the bruised and mashed fingers— 
or of the times when he'd run one of the big 
canvas sewing needies through his hand. I 
remember, too, the bouts he had with blood 
poisoning as a result of infection picked up 
at work. There wasn't any hospitalization 
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plan to help out then—or any fringe 
benefits. 

The depression hit us hard. Mom and dad 
lost their new home they had built just 
2.or 3 years before. This was a blow from 
which my folks never fully recovered. I was 
going to school with peanut butter sand- 
wiches every day, It all seems incredible 
now. How mom and dad got me through 
school on so little I'll never know.. I hope. 

Dad had chances for advancement in his 
work from time to time. He was well liked 
but he never felt the urge to push himself 
forward. He was usually pushing some 
other guy along. He was content to do the 
best Job he could for his company and to 
take the best care he could of mom and me. 
And I guess that’s pretty much the story of 
an average American citizen who works hard, 
pays their taxes, raises their family and 
now—thanks to Franklin Roosevelt—can re- 
tire on social security before they drop dead, 
It isn’t going to be enough to live on in 
dad's case—but we'll all manage somehow. 

Dad and I haven't been able to do many 
things together for a long time. I left home 
when the war came in 1941 and never went 
back, having set up a home of my own in the 
meantime, I hope now that he doesn't have 
to punch a timeclock every day that maybe 
we can get together more often. 

We hope to take a vacation together this 
summer—the first such trip in many, many 
years. I have been planning for a long time 
to take mom and dad on a trip to Colorado. 
They have never seen the Rockies but they 
will do so in June as my special guests. I 
do not intend that they will have to lift a 
finger or spend one penny on that trip— 
Just devote all their energy soaking up the 
wonderful mountain scenery and having 
a good time, 

I can't begin, of course, to pay them for 
all they've done for me, but I can sure make 
a downpayment on it. 


Deferred Maintenance and Repair in 
Veterans’ Administration Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERWIN MITCHELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, I would like to insert in the Recorp 
the following report made by the Sub- 
committee on Hospitals to the full tom- 
Mittee. The report cites the need for 
additional funds for the protection of the 
Government’s investment of some $2.8 
billion in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital facilities and also for the comfort 
and welfare of our hospitalized veterans: 

Report OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOSPITALS, 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
Re deferred maintenance and repair in Vet- 
erans Administration hospitals. 

Report by the Honorable James A. HALEY, 
acting chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Hospitals, on hearing held April 21, 1959. 

The hearing was devoted exclusively to the 
consideration of deferred maintenance in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. In the 
àbsence of the Honorable EtranerH KEE, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Hospitals, 
Mr. Hater presided as chairman. Witnesses 
for the Veterans“ Administration were Dr. 
H. B. Cupp, Deputy Director for Operations; 
Mr. J. B. Baker, Controller, Department of 
Medicine and Surgery; Mr. Glen R. Stevens, 
Director of Engineering, 
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The Veterans’ Administration witnesses 
testified that the budget for fiscal year 1960 
includes $38 million for current and deferred 
maintenance and repair, $3 million of this is 
to be earmarked for deferred maintenance 
items accumulating from previous years, and 
the remaining $35 million is for current 


maintenance and repair of the stations dur- 


ing fiscal year 1960. 
Summary of deferred maintenance and re- 
pair in VA hospitals 
VA consolidated list of deferred 
maintenance and repalr com- 
piled for fiscal year 1959 
D $15, 000, 000 


List reduced by VA Central Of- 

fice by reclassification and 

elimination of items to 11, 500, 000 
Included in fiscal year 1959 

budget for deferred mainte- 

nance and repair items 3, 100, 000 


Carryover of deferred mainte- 
nance items to fiscal year 
. es ae 8, 400, 000 
Included in fiscal year 1960 
budget for deferred mainte- 
nance and repair item 3, 100, 000 


Deferred maintenance and re- 
pair items to be carried over 
to fiscal year 1961 from fiscal 
P 

Deferred maintenance and re- 
pair items accumulated each 
„year over and above appropria- 
tions for current and deferred 
maintenance and repair 

Predicted deferred maintenance 
and repair items at end of fis- 
cal year 1960, if appropriation 
for fiscal year 1960 for de- 
ferred maintenance and re- 
pair fund is not increased 68-9 million 


It was the conclusion of the Subcommittee 
that the Veterans’ Administration budget 
does not contain sufficient funds to take 
care of the $8 million of deferred mainte- 
nance obligation which will exist on July 1, 
1959. Continuing delay in making the nec- 
essary repairs to the deferred items will re- 
sult in increased costs. Unless the 1960 
budget is substantially increased for de- 
ferred maintenance items, the investment of 
the taxpayers of $2.8 billion in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital facilities will be fur- 
ther depreciated. 

The subcommittee voted to make this re- 
port to the full committee with the recom- 
mendation that the chairman of the full 
committee present this matter to the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, recommending that an additional sum 
be included in the Veterans Administration 
appropriation for fiscal year 1960 to clean up 
the backlog of deferred maintenance. In the 
event this recommendation is not favorably 
received by the Independent Offices Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, it is recommended 
that the chairman offer an amendment to 
the appropriation bill on the floor to in- 
crease the Veterans’ Administration appro- 
priation for deferred maintenance and re- 
pair items. 


5, 300, 000 


$3-4 million 


The Late Honorable James G. Polk 
SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 
IN THE HOUSE 5 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
join my colleagues from Ohio in paying 
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a few words of tribute to a man whom 
I have learned to know but a brief time, 
but a man whom I have learned to know 
to be a very great man. As a freshman 
Congressman, I called at his office shortly 
after my arrival here to have a b 
chat with him. The kindly counsel and 
advice that he gave was the kind that 4 
freshman will want to carry with him 
and which he so sorely needs. Not only 
the advice that he had given me ca 

me to have such great admiration for 
Jim Pork, but likewise the comments 
that one would hear from people within 
his district, which is a neighboring dis- 
trict to mine. People of both Demo- 
cratic and Republican persuasion would 
speak words of highest praise of JM 
Pork, and primarily because they felt in 
him they had a man whom they could 
fully trust. What a wonderful thing it 
is to hear such fine tributes being paid 
here on the floor by Members speaking 
about this man in the vein they do. He 
was an honorable man, a dedicated man, 
and I am sure his widow and his survi- 
vors will well understand our admiration 
for him, and to them go our most pro- 
found sympathies. 


American Bar Association Proposal To 
Improve Agency Proceedings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. HARRIS, Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill based upon recom- 
mendations of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation which have for their purpose to 
establish standards of conduct for 
agency hearings proceedings of record. 
This proposal was submited to me by 
the Honorable Donald C. Beelar, chair- 
man of the special committee on Fed 
Administrative Practice Act of the 
American Bar Association. 

Earlier during this session I intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 4800, which was pre- 
pared to carry out the recommendations 
contained in the final report of the LeS- 
islative Oversight Subcommitee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce submitted to the Congress on 
January 3, 1959. The proposal recom- 
mended by the American Bar Associa- 
tion deals with some but not all of the 
problems with which H.R. 4800 is in- 
tended to deal, and the recommenda- 
tions of the American Bar Association 
differ in some respect from the recom- 
mendations made by the Legislative 
Oversight Subcommittee as incorporated 
in H.R. 4800. 

I have introduced the proposal of the 
American Bar Association in order to 
afford members of Congress and the 
American public generally, an oppor- 
tunity to study the proposals of the 
American Bar Association and to com- 
pare them with the proposals contained 
in H.R. 4800. 

It is my hope that by introducing this 
bill witnesses interested in this subject 
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Will take occasion to study and compare 
the two bills so that when hearings are 
held by this committee on both bills they 
Wil be in a better position to testify with 
regard to the recommendations con- 
tained in these bills. 


One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Anni- 
Versary of the Birth of Gen. Ulysses 
S. Grant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, the 27th, at 12 it was my pleas- 
ure and honor to attend the memorial 

ance commemorating the 137th 
anniversary of the birth of Gen. Ulysses 
8. Grant at the Grant Memorial, First 
Street and the Mall, Washington, D.C. 

This program was sponsored by the 
Ladies of the Grand Army of the Re- 
Dublic, the Lincoln Group of the District 
of Columbia, and friends. It was our 
. or to have on the platform the 

Frandson of Gen. U. S. Grant, Maj, Gen. 

S. Grant III. and Madam Julia Can- 
U ne, the granddaughter of Gen. 

S. Grant; and in addition, the grand- 
daughter of Madame Julia Cantacuzene 

is a visitor from England and a 
Buest in the homes of Madam Cantacu- 
e and Gen. U. S. Grant III. Also 
Dresent were Mrs. Eloise Whitmer, presi- 
t, the Ladies of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, and Mrs. Anna Hausman, 
tional registrar of the Ladies of the 

Tand Army of the Republic, and chair- 
Man of the program. 

In addition there were leaders and 
Tepresentatives of several patriotic and 
veterans’ groups present. The commit- 
B arranged to have the U.S. Army 

and, under the direction of Major 
Curry, present and they presented an 
excellent program of appropriate music. 

The master of ceremonies of the occa- 
pn was Col. Randle Bond Truett, Chief, 
National Memorials and Historic Sites, 

ational Capital Park Service. He pre- 

ted the Dr. C. Percy Powell, Research 
tor, the Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
sommission, who gave a very appropri- 
invocation, The pledge of allegiance 
Pat led by Mrs. Martha Purchase, Dept. 
the: Inst., Ladies of the Grand Army of 
Republic, 
bana. Gen. U. S. Grant III spoke 
— efly and made some very suitable ob- 
spe ations about the occasion. ‘Then, 
ee as president of the Lincoln 
Wish. he extended greetings and best 
D es of that organization. A very ap- 
by rate and erudite address was given 
Sari oma E. Allen, Assistant Di- 
0 e Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
tern mission, a n was The De- 
Ww 
Simpson Geant Power of Ulysses 
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Among things he stated so well he 
pointed out, that Ulysses Simpson 
Grant's great opportunity came after 
the outbreak of the Civil War. On June 
17, 1861, the War Department in Wash- 
ington appointed him colonel of the 
21st Illinois. His advancement to 
higher rank was natural in view of his 
military ability. His efforts, which were 
marked by dogged determination and 
strong willpower, had become evident 
and recognized by the summer of 1863 
when Vicksburg was captured. His uti- 
lization of techniques of joint operations 
was successfully demonstrated. Naval 
forces, when required, were integrated 
with the usual assault forces, and cer- 
tain of General Grant's plans of overall 
operations have become recognized as 
classic examples of joint planning. His 
will to win, by concentrating on divid- 
ing and destroying opposing forces, be- 
came a hallmark of his genius. He may 
be said, also, to have been a pioneer in 
the successful development of overall 
strategy in extensive military cam- 
paigns. 

General Grant was accused of being 
taciturn or not given to extended con- 
versations. It is noted, however, that 
President Lincoln had insisted that he 
was looking for winning generals; that 
in his view too much talk and too little 
action had occurred in certain instances. 
Of General Grant, Lincoln said, “I can't 
spare him, he fights.” Throughout a 
series of victories which were to occur 
in the eastern theater, Grant's plan and 
strategy—in which he was supported by 
President Lincoln—was often to attack, 
when others might not have done so. 
Fortunate it is that he was doggedly 
determined to obtain victory in the cause 
of preservation of the American Union. 

Tt is worthy of emphasis that General 
Grant as 18th President of the United 
States was twice chosen to lead the Na- 
tion in the highest office in the land. 
It was said of him during his Presidency 
that he unreasonably favored his friends, 
The facts do show that he was intensely 
loyal to his friends, to those who had 
worked with him and supported him over 
the years. In July 1849 Abraham Lin- 
colin wrote that 

The better part of one's life consists of his 
friendships. 


Are we to deny that General Grant 
was faithful to his friends? I would not 
deny that, but I believe that you may 
agree with Lincoln’s estimate of the 
value of one’s friendships. 

As President, Ulysses S. Grant's tenure 
extended from March 4, 1869, to March 4, 
1877. One of his notable achievements 
was in the field of foreign affairs; it was 
in 1871 that he settled the controversy 
with Great Britain by the Treaty of Lon- 
don. He was ably assisted in that en- 
deavor by his Secretary of State, Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, of New York. In June 
1885 he moved to Mount McGregor, near 
Saratoga, N.Y. After completing the 
writing of his memoirs—they are recog- 
nized as a historical classic—he died 
July 23. He was with highest honors 
buried in the Grant Mausoleum, built by 
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public donations, located on Riverside 
Drive in New York City. 

What were the attributes that enabled 
this good and great man to achieve tre- 
mendous goals? It is my conviction that 
his dogged determination and strong 
willpower enabled him to achieve the 
very highest of aspirations. 

Thank you for your kind and thought- 
ful attention. 

Mr. Speaker, I recall how great was 
what President Lincoln once said of 
Grant: 

When Grant once gets possession of a place 
he holds on to it as if he had inherited it. 


Then in a telegram to General Grant, 
Lincoln said: 
I have seen your dispatch expressing your 
unwillingness to break your hold where you 
are. Neither am I willing: Hold on with a 
bulldog grip and chew and choke as much as 
possible, 


Mr. Speaker, this indicates President 
Lincoln's attitude about Grant. History, 
of course, records that he was very sat- 
isfied with Grant. He had finally found 
a leader who would fight and had the 
determination and earnest desire to win 
and whenever possible he has indicated 
in the quote above, he encouraged his 
dogged determination and desire to win. 
It could well be said just as these were 
excellent characteristics in that hour of 
crisis, they are still good for Americans 
today and let us learn from this exam- 
ple, let us hold on to those great ideals 
we are pleased to call American and let 
us do our part individually and collec- 
tively to share these ideals with other 
freedom-loving people and encourage 
them in their fight to obtain the goals of 
liberty, freedom, and equality that our 
forefathers knew so well. 


Promoting Industrial Uses of Corn 
Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, as my 
colleagues all know, corn is grown in 
every State in the Union. Approxi- 
mately 85 million acres or a fifth of the 
cropland is devoted to the production of 
corn. The value of the crop is almost 
$5 billion per year. Corn is grown on 
about 4 million farms or about two-thirds 
of all farms in the United States. 

The income from corn exceeds that of 
the combined value of the next two most 
valuable crops which are cotton and 
wheat. More farmers raise corn than 
any other crop. Corn directly and in- 
directly constitutes a larger part of the 
diet of American people than any other 
single agricultural crop. This includes 
corn consumed directly, as milled-corn 
products, and indirectly in the form of 
meat, milk, and eggs. Corn is vital to 
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the basic economy of the United States. 
Whatever influences corn affects all 
Americans. 

I wish to devote my remarks to the 
cornstarch research of the Department 
of Agriculture. This research is being 
carried out by the Agricultural Research 
Service at the Northern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division labora- 
tories at Peoria, Ill. : 

From firsthand knowledge, I can tell 
you that northern laboratory scientists 
have been working for some years on 
several derivatives of cornstarch with im- 
portant potential industrial uses. They 
are enthusiastic about their work—for 
the simple reason they considered it to 
be promising research important to agri- 
culture. 

The continuing research on cornstarch 
came in for special attention and inten- 
sification beginning July 1, 1957. In the 
following year scientific teams of 30 to 
35 members were assigned to this re- 
search, req an expenditure of 
about $700,000. In addition, four re- 
search contracts, totaling $180,000, were 
let to bring in the work of industrial 
scientists. 

The Department has advanced this re- 
search on cornstarch by a reassignment 
of regular funds, and with increased al- 
lotments for such research provided by 
the Congress in 1958 and 1959. 

They have made startling progress. 
They have come up with at least two 
cornstarch derivatives that offer consid- 
erable promise for expanding the use of 
corn in papermaking, and in many in- 
dustrial areas. 

Let me tell you about these two par- 
ticular products of corn. One of them 
is called dialdehyde starch, The other 
is high-amylose starch, 

Dialdehyde starch from corn not only 
may find a substantial market in paper 
manufacture, but also as a tanning 
agent, and in the manufacture of plas- 
tles. High-amylose starch offers several 
industrial prospects: As an important 
component of transparent packaging 
films, water soluble films, edible films; 
as a permanent finish on fabrics, and as 
a constituent of plastics, lacquers—and 
of paper. 

Dialdehyde starch will be available on 
a semicommercial scale from one indus- 
trial company this month. Another 
company is not far behind in its plans 
for this same starch. 

The first commercial scale farm pro- 
duction of high-amylose corn occurred 
last year. It has been an essential part 
of this research program to develop corn 
hybrids that contain a high percentage 
of amylose. Two wet corn milling com- 
panies harvested 7,000 bushels of corn 
containing 55 percent amylose starch. 
From this they have produced 200,000 
pounds of high-amylose starch for in- 
dustrial evaluation. 

This should be good news to every 
one. It is just one more case that sup- 
ports the Department's broad research 
approach to agricultural problems. 

All of our citizens benefit from these 
kinds of results. This is the kind of 
research that is going to help us whip 
our farm surpluses. 
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Long Island Railroad, Pioneer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or x 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 24 the Long Island Railroad cele- 
brated its 125th anniversary. 

Long Island’s phenomenal growth and 
development have been inseparably 
linked with the growth and development 
of the Long Island Railroad, the third 
oldest railroad in the Nation still oper- 
ating under its original name. 

The Long Island Railroad has been 
expanding and improving its service and 
its rehabilitation program, which sets a 
new pattern of realistic cooperation be- 
tween Government and rsilroads to pre- 
serve a vital community service, is being 
held up as a model for other suburban 
areas that may have transportation 
problems. 

The following article, which appeared 
in the New York Times on Monday, 
April 20, is a most interesting history 
of Long Island's main line to the main- 
land”: 

Tue Lone Istanp RAILROAD Is a SPRIGHTLY 
125—Biccest COMMUTER LINE IN UNITED 
STATES SPARKLES AFTER LONG PERIOD IN THE 
DOLDRUMS—EQUIPMENT Is ImPproveD—Erri- 
CIENCY AND SAFETY HAVE REPLACED Acci- 
DENTS, BAD JOKES, AND BANKRUPTCY 

(By Clarence Dean) 

The Long Island Railroad, hardier than 
changing times, bankruptcy and a generation 
of bad jokes, will be 125 years old Friday. 

People laughed in 1834 when the founders 
advanced their spectacular plan for running 
a line to Greenport on the northeasterly tip 
of the island, carrying passengers to Ston- 
ington, Conn., by ferryboat, and thence to 
Boston on the Old Colony Rallroad. The 
laughter proved justified. 

But the prophets of 10 years ago who sald 
the Long Island's woes could never be solved 
were wrong. 

At a time when most railroads are trying 
to unload thelr commuters, the Long Island 
is carrying on the largest rail commuter 
operation in the country with unmatched 
efficiency and safety. 

LIVELY SYMBOL ABOARD 

It is doing the job with a singular appear- 
ance of verve. There is nothing moribund 
about Dashing Dan, and Commuting Man, 
whose figure in yellow and blue decalcomania 
rides the battleship-gray passenger coaches, 

Throughout the island, the railroad is in- 
volved in more civic projects than a chamber 
of commerce, and the commuters, for their 
part, speak up in the railroad’s affairs about 
the same way the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion does in school affairs. 

Not all this happy state of affairs is the 
result of management skill. The rallroad 
has the very great advantage that it is op- 
erated as a redevelopment corporation, with 
a moratorium on its heavy debts to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and substantial tax 
foregiveness by State and local governments. 
Revenue can be—and Is being—put back into 
equipment Improvement, 

But there is management skill and there 
is also an incalculable factor—the island's 
long-established family feeling toward ita 
railroad. This really never quite disap- 
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peared, even in the bankruptcy years with 
all the bad jokes, or at the time of two 
tragic wrecks in 1950. 

Chance injected the railroad Into the 
island's life to a degree that the founders 
never contemplated. 

The grandiose plan for competing with the 
Long Isiand steamboats by providing a 
and ferryboat service to Boston lasted for 
6 years, From 1844 to 1850, business flour- 
ished; the 16-hour running time of the 
steamboats had been cut in half. 

But in 1850 engineers performed the im- 
possible” feat of extending the Old Colony's 
trackage along the Connecticut shore to New 
York, and the Long Island's reason for being 
vanished. 

In the face of this disaster, management 
ingenuity did not flag. Reasoning that 
there would be business if the eastern end 
of the island, then primarily woods and 
farmland, could be built up, the railroad 
expanded. 

New lines and new stations were built. 
Resort hotels and other vacation facilities 
were encouraged. Reduced fares were offered 
to the more distant points. 

The railroad even took to transporting 
farmers’ produce wagons to market on flat- 
cars, with special cars for the horses and 
men. It was a forerunner of the pickaback 
transportation now offered by rallroads for 
trailer trucks. 

This was the heyday of railroad buillding. 
Competitive lines sprang up, some of them 
in the western part of the island. At one 
time more than 30 roads were operating: 
But gradually they were absorbed by the 
Long Island, and shortly before the turn of 
the century the railroad’s present system 
had been developed. In 1900 control of the 
line was acquired by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The railroad builders were more fore- 
sighted than they knew. They had provided 
the means for the great population surge to 
the island that began after World War I. 
And as it came, the nature of the service 
changed from conventional railroading to 
rapid mass transit. 

FARES FROZEN IN 1918 

Business Increased steadily, but a series 
of afflictions came, too. Commutation 
fares were frozen by the New York Public 
Service Commission in 1918 and remained 
static until 1947. Competition came from 
the expanding subways. Taxes rose—from 
about $1,500.000 in 1921 to $5,400,000 in 1951. 

The Long Island went into the red in 1935 
and stayed there, except for 4 years during 
World War II. The railroad entered bank- 
ruptey in 1949. 

During all these financial troubles equip- 
ment and service suffered. Late and over- 
crowded trains became a commonplace: 
Anything could, and did, happen on the 
Long Island, the saying went. 

It happened in a spectacular way on De- 
cember 26, 1947, when an expected light 
snowfall turned into the “big snow,” ‘and 
the Long Island completely broke down. 
Passengers were stranded in unheated cars 
for as long as 12 hours. 

Then in February 1950 32 passengers were 
killed in a wreck at Rockville Center. And in 
November of the same year, another wreck 
killed 77 persons at Richmond Hill. 

A State investigation of the railroad was 
ordered. Out of it grew the Long Island's 
present status. It was discharged from 
bankruptcy and set up as a railroad redevel- 
opment corporation in August 1954. The 
plan provided for a 12-year $60,300,000 reha- 
bilitation program. 

GOODFELLOW BROUGHT IN 

To direct the operation, the line Imported 
Thomas M. Goodfellow, a professional third- 
generation rallronder, from the Pennsylva- 


2 With him came James A. Schultz, a 
Ormer newspaperman and former airline 
Public-relations executive. 

Their achievement in these first 4 years is 
Perhaps best indicated by the fact that last 
Year, 98.1 percent of the trains were on time, 
and jokes about the Long Island were scarce. 
oer the chestnuts like this were dying 

A section hand found a man standing be- 
h the tracks with a loaf of bread in his 
ee “How come?“ the section hand 


8 said the man, my wife has died, 
te = eg my home, I've lost my money; I want 
e" 
“But why the loaf of bread?” 
ell.“ sald the man, “the way this rail- 
ae runs I might starve to death before a 
Tain comes along.” 

The on-time record, better than that of 

y other railroad in the metropolitan area, 
1 small feat in view of the fact that the 

ng Island is the Nation’s busiest passen- 
Ber railroad. It averages 260,000 passengers a 
day. Of these, 170,000 are commuters; 85,000 

ns making two trips a day each. 
me is the Long Island unusual in number 

Passengers alone. It shuffles 680 of its 770 
Scheduled trains each day through the coun- 
J & most complex transfer terminal, at 

amalca. 

This is necessary, because the railroad has 
Mireo westerly terminals, Manhattan (Penn- 
2 Vania station), Long Island City, and 

Tooklyn, Eastward from Jamaica, the rail- 
Toad fans out in eight branches, It would be 
17 Tactical to send tralns to all destinations 

Tom each of the three terminals. 

TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY NEW COACHES ADDED 
; Not only has the raflroad’s on-time per- 
mange improved, but so has its equipment. 
There are 220 new air-conditioned coaches, 
en More than 400 of the 700 older cars have 
— * 50 extensively renovated that they look 
ap feguarding the Long Island's exception- 

y heavy traffic—trains run through Ja- 
unten an average of 30 seconds apart 
hates. the rush hours—are some of the most 

borate controls known to railroading. 

Seventy-five percent of the trains operate 

er automatic speed control, a system 
t halts a train If its engineer fails to con- 
hen. to speed restrictions, On much of the 
vily traveled right-of-way, automatic sig- 
devices make it practically impossible for 
to collide. 
Cast ot these happler circumstances have 
ti some reflection. 


have been reinforced. 
me Stranger is conscious of it us he rides 
one of the gleaming new air-conditioned 
With es or even in one of the older ones, 
t the unusual loping gait they derive 
ity me 5 5 e There is a geni- 
' ormality not ch 
oat rely y characteristic of 
ce car you got here, Harry,” says a pas- 
Hoe to the trainman, Rides real good. 
ong you going to keep it?” 
en stand in vestibules as passen- 
coat, “You better button up that 
br says one to an elderly woman, It's 
Th out there today." 
t ere is a long history of this kind of 
trang on the Long Island—stories of how 
driven 1 at the end of their run, have 
Wron ome passengers who had taken the 
mobile eke how they have put out auto- 
Parking 5 left on by mistake in station 


© a trainman stam 
ba: 8 ped and mailed a 
tch of Christmas cards that had 


backed up a train to rescue a lady 
ourtesien, hat from the tracks, (Such 


0 
however, are not encoura b 
5 management.) 1 
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ON-THE-CUFF SERVICE 

The most common incident involves the 
passenger who has forgotten his wallet, The 
railroad has a blank form for this, amourt- 
ing to an emergency charge account. But 
the practice is for the trainman to pay for 
the ticket out of his own pocket and advance 
subway fare. Almost inyariably he gets it 
paor the next day—usually with a cigar or 

wo. 

Some of this may be attributed to the rail- 
road's unusually high percentage of long- 
time employees. One-third have at least 
25 years of service, and it is not uncommon 
to find railroaders whose families have been 
with the Long ‘sland for 3 or 4 generations. 

Remarkable things happen on the Long 
Island during the Christmas season. Com- 
munities decorate their stations—the rall- 
road offers prizes for the most impressive 
results, Local Santa Clauses (through ar- 
rangement) step down from the cabs of 
Long Island locomotives. Train crews deck 
their coaches. 

In one instance, a crew worked late into 
the night, after the run bad been completed, 
etching reindeer and other jolly symbols 
into a wax cleaning compound that had been 
applied to the outside of the car windows. 

ALL FOR NAUGHT 


In the thin light of early dawn, a clean- 
ing crew spotted the cars with the dirty 
windows, and—full of the holiday spirit— 
worked a little overtime to hose them down. 

All year long, however, there is something 
special going on, Two thousand engineers 
for a day have ridden the cabs. Communi- 
ties have been invited to select colors when 
stations were to be repainted. (Bethpage 
came up with a tie vote, so the railroad put 
on both colors, half off-white with a black 
spatter and half brick-red with a gray 
spatter. 

In Hicksville, where 1,000 take the 7:36 
each morning, a civic group worked out a 
queue system to speed the loading, and the 
1,000 now get aboard in less than 3 minutes, 

The Long Island marks its 125th anniver- 
sary with every appearance of vitality. Mr. 
Goodfellow is confident about the future. 

A lean, slightly graying 6-footer, whose 
father and grandfather were railroad men, 
he directs the operations from a spacious 
corner office on the third floor of the 
Jamaica station. Mr. Goodfellow was 
trained as a civil engineer, and he talks with 
the detachment of an engineer. 


NO END IN SIGHT 


Mr. Goodfellow has no hope that the Long 
Island, or any commuter railroad, can be- 
come a profitable venture. But, he says, 
“the Long Island Is here to stay.“ 

He thinks that, with some lessening of its 
tax burden and assistance in the form of 
governmental credit, the railroad's status 
could be further improved, 

He would like to run faster trains. He 
would like to rebuild the Flatbush Avenue 
station in Brooklyn, which is not large 
enough to accommodate the new 85-foot 
cars. With more signaling equipment the 
number of expresses could be increased. 
Diesel locomotives could be adapted to run 
through the East River tunnels on third- 
rail power. 

Mr. Goodfellow would especially like to in- 
crease the number of riders in the nonrush 
hours. “That's where the money is," he 
points out. 

And this is one of the goals that keep the 
lights burning late in Mr. Schultz’ public 
relations office next door to Mr. Goodfellow’s. 
The railroad has fostered Ladies Day, with 
half-price fares; weekend excursions to New 
York and a profusion of school children's 
pligramages to the city. But Mr. Schultz 
believes the mine has hardly been tapped. 

As a matter of fact, he arranged for the 
railroad to celebrate its birthday next Fri- 
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day by running a special off-hours train to 
Riverhead for a house-warming at the new 
Suffolk County courthouse, 


. 


Frederick, Md., and Fort Detrick an 
Example of Exceptional Civil-Military 
Cohesiveness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, during my 
recent visit to the historic and progres- 
sive city of Frederick, Md., I was ex- 
tremely and pleasantly impressed with 
the outstanding relationship that exists 
between the community and the U.S. 
Army Chemical Corps Biological Warfare 
Laboratories, Fort Detrick. 

Normally, I would have noticed that 
there might be some sort of a friendly 
relationship between the citizens and 
the civilian and military personnel of 
this important defense installation; 
however, as I talked to many of the folks 
in town, I became immediately aware 
that Fort. Detrick and the Federal em- 
ployees, including the military, are vi- 
tally interested and participate in all 
facets of community life. This to me is 
important. It was wonderful news, news 
that caused me to inquire about how such 
relationships came about. Usually, we 
hear only unfavorable news. 

The answer was given to me very sim- 
ply. I was told by Fort Detrick people 
that “we live right and tell others about 
it.“ However, it goes deeper than that 
and when I learned that the Fort Detrick 
community relations program prefaced 
a Department of the Army and U.S. Civil 
Service pamphlet for use by all Federal 
agencies, I thought it might be well for 
the executives in our Government organ- 
izations located here in Washington to 
visit Fort Detrick and see how the com- 
manding officer, Col. Donald G. Groth- 
aus, and his assistant for information 
and public affairs, Mr. Joseph Schwimer, 
plan and execute this outstanding pro- 
gram. I congratulate them on their 
achievements. 

On the other side of the fence, I found 
that the Frederick Chamber of Com- 
merce and the elected and appointed 
officials of the county and city, work 
hand in hand with Fort Detrick people— 
who by the way, do not single themselves 
out as “Detrick people.” They are 
known as Frederick people. And the 
two-way communications system oper- 
ates in top flight fashion—that can only 
mean one thing—that our Federal em- 
ployees in the Frederick area have as- 
sumed their civic responsibilities. Mr. 
Joseph F. Rhoderick, executive manager 
of the chamber of commerce, outlined to 
me just how the people at Fort Detrick’ 
help out in the community. Not only 
are they generous contributors and 
workers for all charity and civic drives 
or campaigns, but Mr. Rhoderick pointed 
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out that many of the scientific and pro- 
fessional employees from the laborato- 
ries pitch in to assist in the scientific and 
technical courses presented in the county 
high schools. The commanding officer 
encourages this and only recently, two 
scientists substituted for science teachers 
who were attending a teachers’ conven- 
tion—at no expense to the county. The 
substitute teachers were given adminis- 
trative leave. 

Mr. Rhoderick strongly emphasized 
the valuable assistance he receives from 
the commanding officer and his assistant 
for public affairs in the preparation of 
material for use in the community, that 
is, information material for local con- 
sumption. Every quarter, Fort Detrick 
tells the people, the taxpayers, how much 
this installation spends within the com- 
munity for local purchases and services. 
It amounts to more than a million dol- 
lars a year, or about 6 percent of the 
total operating budget of the post. This 
is most laudible and I again congratu- 
late the commanding officer for his fore- 
sight and resourcefulness, 

Iwas highly pleased when I was shown 
the Meritorious Civil Service Award 
which the Frederick Chamber of Com- 
merce was given by the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission in January, for outstand- 
ing cooperation with Federal employees. 
This award as made as the Commission 
was concluding its Diamond Jubilee ob- 
servance, and unless my information is 
incorrect, the Frederick Chamber of 
Commerce became the first such organi- 
zation to be so recognized. I congratu- 
late Mr. Rhoderick and the chamber of 
commerce for developing this warmth 
of climate, 

It is my pleasure to insert in the Con- 
CRESSIONAL Recorp two congratulatory 
letters, one sent to the Frederick Cham- 
ber of Commerce by the Secretary of the 
Army, the Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, 
and the other to the Chief Chemical Of- 
ficer, Department of the Army, by Maj. 
Gen. H. P. Storke, Chief of Public In- 
formation, Department of the Army. In 
each instance, the diamond anniversary 
award by the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion to the Frederick Chamber of Com- 
merce, was cited as another example of 
the continuing excellent relationship ex- 
isting between the chamber and the peo- 
ple of Fort Detrick—in fact, this was the 
basis of the award. I know the letters 
are self-explanatory and submit them 


herewith: 
FEBRUARY 11, 1959. 
Mr. James H. Grove, Jr. 
President, the Frederick Chamber of Com- 
merce, Winchester Hall, Frederick, Md. 

Drar Mz. Grove: It is gratifying to have 
the word that the Frederick Chamber of 
Commerce has been awarded the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission's Diamond Anniversary 
Meritorious Award. I hasten to express to 
you and your entire membership my per- 
sonal congratulations, and those of the mem- 
bers of the U.S. Army. 

I am especially proud that the fine rela- 
tionship between the citizens of Frederick 
and the Army people at Fort Detrick—as 
exemplified in the Detrick Appreciation Week 
of October 1956 and the Diamond Jubilee 
length of service ceremony of August 1958— 
afforded the warmth of climate prerequisite 
to the Civil Service Commission's bestowal 
of the honor. 

At the same time, we particularly appre- 
clate the modesty and thoughtfulness of 
Mr. Lemuel D. Keller, your retiring president, 
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and Mr. Joseph F. Rhoderick, your executive 
manager, in graciously deferring to Fort 
Detrick civilians and military as indispens- 
able partners without whom this distinction 
could not have been achieved. 

I well remember my luncheon with Mr. 
Keller and Mr, Rhoderick and the members 
of your official family at the Pentagon in 
March 1957, and was delighted to confer on 
the Frederick community the Army's certifi- 
cate of appreciation. Thus, I am addition- 
ally indebted to these spokesmen for their 
complimentary recollections of this event 
during the course of your recent anniversary 
dinner. 

Sincerely, 
WILDER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
or PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1959. 
Memorandum for the Chief Chemical Officer. 
Subject: Diamond Anniversary Award, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

1. On January 29, the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission conferred its Diamond Anniyer- 
sary Meritorious Award on the chamber of 
commerce of Frederick, Md, Attended by a 
large assembly of notables and guests and 
widely publicized through press and radio 
media, the ceremony focused much attention 
on a deserving community and its business 
and official leadership. 

2. I am very impressed by the fact that 
the Civil Service Commission cited the ex- 
cellent relationship between the chamber 
and the people of Fort Detrick as a basis for 
the award. Further, I am told the recipients 
repeatedly acknowledged the civilian and 
military of Detrick as their coworkers and 
partners in achieving the distinction. 
Whatever the criteria, great credit was re- 
flected on the Army for its official participa- 
tion In chamber of commerce sponsored Fort 
Detrick Appreciation Week of October 1956, 
and the joint Frederick-Detrick-Civil Service 
Commission Diamond Jubilee ceremonies of 
August 1958. 

3. I am mindful, in this connection, of 
those on the military side of the fence in 
Frederick whose efforts haye brought about 
such a warmth of climate and mutual un- 
derstanding, notably Col. Donald G. Grot- 
haus, the Fort Detrick commander, and his 
special assistant for public affairs, Mr. Jo- 
seph Schwimer. These men are obviously 
working as a team in rounding out a splen- 
did community-relations balance sheet and 
recent events in Frederick bespeak their 
many accomplishments. 

4. The of the Army is expressing 
his congratulations on the meritorious 
award in a letter to officials of the Frederick 
Chamber of Commerce, May I, in turn, ex- 
press our own compliments to Colonel Grot- 
haus, Mr. Schwimer, and all of the personnel 
at Fort Detrick. They are doing a fine Job 
in many different ways and they deserve the 
Army’s sincere appreciation. 

H. P. STORKE, 
Major General, GS, Chief of Public In- 
formation. 


William A. Hughes, Outstanding Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 
Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Newark Evening 
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News, Newark, N.J., on April 27, and it 
is a real privilege for me to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to an honor that 
has been conferred upon William A. 
Hughes, chairman of the board of the 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co., in being 
chosen the outstanding citizen of New 
Jersey for 1958. The sponsoring organ- 
ization is the Advertising Club of New 
Jersey. 

This is an honor that is very well de- 
served and those of us who have had the 
privilege of knowing Mr. Hughes per- 
sonally can testify to his extraordinary 
dedication to public service. His part- 
ner in life, Mrs, Hughes, in my humble 
opinion, deserves some of the credit for 
his great success because of her willing- 
ness to allow him to devote himself to the 
affairs of others and because of her en- 
couragement in the many worthwhile 
endeavors that he has pursued during 
his lifetime, 


It is good news for me to know that Mr. 
and Mrs. Hughes have decided to live 
in the congressional district that I have 
the honor to represent, 

On behalf of all of their friends and 
admirers I wish for them long life and 
continued success: 

OUTSTANDING CITIZEN 


The Advertising Club of New Jersey bas 
chosen William A. Hughes, chairman of the 
board of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co- 
as the State's outstanding citizen for 1958. 

It is a happy choice. While for 
10 years the burdens of the presidency of a 
rapidly expanding telephone company, Mr. 
Hughes took on a host of civic responsibili- 
ties. In none of these tasks has he been 
a letterhead committeeman, To each he 
has given a full measure of time and effort. 


The Advertising Club award is not the 
climax of a business career which will end 
with his retirement from the Bell system 
on September 30, It ts, rather, a recogni- 
tion of public services which will continue. 
There is no rocking chair in Mr. Hughes 
future, no slippered ease or fading into ob- 
scurity. He and Mrs. Hughes spent recent 
vacations exploring the Nation's popular 
retirement havens. They were impressed by 
none and Mr. Hughes was appalled by Flor- 
ida—“shuffieboard 6 hours a day.“ For re- 
tirement they have decided there is no piace 
like New Jersey and are building a new 
home in Short Hills, 

It is the community's good fortune that 
Mr. Hughes has both physical vigor and 
civic interest In abundance. He is this 
year's general chairman of the United Ap- 
peals drive. He is chairman of the Founders 
Fund Committee of Seton Hall's College of 
Medicine and Dentistry. He plans to widen 
his activities as a trustee of Drew University: 
the Newark Museum, and the New Jersey 
Historical Society. 

He expects to be busier than ever, and 
the community is going to benefit. 


Soldiers of the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 
Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
past Sunday, April 26, was Confederate 
Memorial Day, a legal holiday in Als- 


1959 
bama and ali the other States of the Old 
South. 


5 One of the leading judges of the Ala- 
ama circuit courts, Judge Walter B. 
Jones, of Montgomery, writes a regular 
Column in the Montgomery Advertiser. 
On Monday morning of this week, April 
27, he had published a very interesting 
article entitled “Soldiers of the South.” 

e article pays tribute to the memory 
Of the soldiers of the South, only one of 
Whom is left, I ask unanimous consent 

t the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorn. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Orr THE BENCH 


(By Judge Walter B. Jones) 
SOLDIERS OF THE SOUTH 


Yesterday was Confederate Memorial Day— 

R legal holiday in Alabama and all the 

tes of the Old South. For nearly a cen- 

we baye hallowed this day to honor the 

es of the men of the South, who in 

the and tragic days of the sixties 

tee the gray, fighting long years defending 

ir States and homes from base attack 
cruel invasion. 

The Confederate soldier has long ago gone 
down in history as one of the great war- 
riors of all time. The captains courageous 

led him in battle rank with the noble 
ta. fearless soldiers of the ages. Robert E. 
Albe Stonewall Jackson, John B. Gordon, 
N. Sidney Johnston, James Longstreet, 
Cle Bedford Forrest, Jeb Stuart, Pat 
p Dume, Robert E. Rodes, John Pelham, 
„8. T. Beauregard and A, P. Hill, to men- 
a dozen only among hundreds, are 

which will never be forgotten. 

> When T reflect upon the meaning of Con- 
tna rate Memorial Day there comes to mind 
or Poem written years ago by a loyal son 
ting + and the South, Gustave F. Mer- 
„March of the Mystic Men“: 


* 
Comes a lilting song of bugles down the 
Ax y winds of spring, 
my pars calls back its heroes to the 
World's bright flowering. 
Treading roseate clouds of glory, march 
Whi these mystic men in gray, 
© I knee) with all the Southland, for to- 
Th Gay’s Memorial Day. 
ese men sleep no more in valleys, no more 
No hillsides claim their dust; 
More death and no more anguish;—gone 
re the canker and the rust. 
d the living men, their comrades, lift we 
Whe also to those skies, 
Te how march the white-souled warriors 
an in a loye that never dies. 
are Lee and all are Jackson, as our brim- 
For ming eyes behold: 
in love all ere commissioned, wearing 
Marcas the gray and gold, 
hing, marching, ever marching, come 
Ata these heroes without stain 
the Stars and Bar precedes them, never 
Not ee be furled again. 
or wars and not for battles does that 
Not 2 banner float; 
2 Signal to wild combat comes that 
But as very bugle note! 
Symbols of a glory that shall never 
om fade away. 
Y Soul! be at attention! for they pass— 
S the men in gray.” 
the rs on practeristios which distinguished 
Of wife €derate soldier were love of home, 
munity. mother, sister. He loved his com- 
trained bore respected authority. He was 
the arm th to obey and to command. In 
tive or +) His Company was the representa- 
He „ud community, and he of his home. 
of his ae S Sully his own name nor that 
pany by any unsoldierly conduct. 
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He would not degrade his wife and mother 
by insulting the wives and mothers of other 
men, 

He was modest and seldom wrote to the 
papers of his achievements. He was devoted 
to his battle flag. Courage, honor, and pa- 
tience accompanied him in all the hours of 
the bitter struggle. Small wonder that the 
Confederate soldier wrote with his sword his 
name upon that page of glory's deathless 
muster-roll, gathered from every age. 

So, today we remember with all the love 
and gratitude of our hearts the soldiers of 
the Southern Cross, those who fought 
neither for fame nor reward; who sought 
neither place nor rank; who were not lured 
by ambition nor goaded by necessity, but 
who simply obeying the duty that was in- 
bred in them by generations of patriots and 
fighters, suffered all, sacrificed all they had, 
dared all—and died for home and people, for 
the sacred rights of their sovereign States. 

May we people of the South, the South 
that was theirs, be ever worthy of the heri- 
tage which is ours and ever emulate the 
example of that dauntless generation of 
southerners who stood true and steadfast 
for the ancient and honorable landmarks of 
their race. And so we say, as we look upon 
their quiet graves and recall their glorious 
deeds: 

“Soldier, rest! thy warfare o'er 

Dream of fighting fields no more; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 


Strength and Weakness in the Asian 
£ Littoral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a condensed version of an article 
“Strength and Weakness in the Asian 
Littoral” by Capt. Phillip Barry Bran- 
nen, U.S. Naval Reserve and appearing 
in the December 1958 issue of the U.S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings. In these 
times when the Orient looms so large in 
the East-West conflict, when Asian com- 
munism is thrusting outward from its 
land mass base toward the rimland and 
fringing islands of the Asian Continent, 
I consider Captain Brannen’s strategic 
analysis to be one of the most informa- 
tive yet published on this subject. 

Captain Brannen is peculiarly quali- 
fied to make such a study and prepare 
such an article. He is a graduate of the 
University of California and Harvard 
Law School and has been an active and 
distincuished member of the bar in Cali- 
fornia for over 25 years. After impor- 
tant assignments at sea during World 
War II, he served as U.S. naval repre- 
sentative on the Allied Control Commis- 
sion for Rumania, In that position he 
had a unique opportunity to observe the 
versatile and ruthless methods of Com- 
munist ageression. Subsequently, while 
still on active duty, he saw duty on as- 
signments by the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence in Egypt, Palestine, India, Indo- 
china, Siam, Malaya, China, and Japan, 
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He is a resident of Beverley Hills and 
Santa Monica. 

Captain Brannen’s well-organized 


analysis of each major area in Pacific 
Asia is of particular value in that it con- 
siders the historic, military, geographic, 
and socialogical aspects of the problems 
in- each such area. I commend 
Strength and Weakness in the Asian 
Littoral” to the attention of Members 
of the House of Répresentatives: 

STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS IN THE ASIAN 

LITTORAL 
(By Capt, Phillip Barry Brannen, USNR) 


At the end of World War II, we had in the 
Chinese Government a friend and ally, for 
whom President Roosevelt felt he could 
speak with confidence at Yalta. American 
warships had come to anchor in the river at 
Shanghai and naval units were being estab- 
lished ashore. China had taken her seat in 
the Security Council, as-one of the great 
powers, and, under the benign influence of 
the United Nations sought to reestablish 

and order throughout the Far East. 
But, in the past 12 years, the Chinese people 
have been cut off entirely from the West. 
Their lines of supply reach the Soviet Union 
and they profess a political philosophy hate- 
ful to the free world and alien to themselves. 
The posture their government presents to 
the United States is grim and full of menace, 

Seaward of China and to the south are the 
military bastions ot the free World. An 
American Army stands in Korea, supported 
by highly trained South Korean troops. The 
3d Division of U.S. Marines is based on Oki- 
nawa, Chiang Kai-shek trains the National- 
ist Army, Navy, and Air Force in Taiwan. 
And proteeting that island’s communica- 
tions, the U.S. 7th Fleet patrols the Formosa 
Strait. 

Of course, we know that along the Asian 
periphery China will attack without warn- 
ing, whenever the exigencies of her military 
or political situation require. It is quite 
possible that her requirements will be met 
by a limited war, fought in a limited area 
for limited objectives. In that event, even 
ordinary prudence will require us to assess 
beforehand the military and economic ca- 
pacities of our Asian friends. 


I 


The year 1956 was the best in Japan's 
recent economic history. The nation expe- 
rienced almost unprecedented national pros- 
perity and the high level of exports raised 
the standard of living throughout the coun- 
try. All of this was reflected In a new level 
of investment in industrial plants, equip- 
ment, and inventories. Modern techniques 
were introduced after the war and increased 
productivity was observed on every hand. 

Major business enterprises showed great 
profits and paid higher dividends to their 
stockholders. Large year-end bonuses were 
declared and paid to employees. Unem- 
ployment fell sharply, and in October of 1956 
it was less than half what it was in the 
previous March. Stock market prices rose to 
a new postwar peak and seemed to be justi- 
fied by higher earnings and dividends, Con- 
sumers’ income and expenditures increased 
sharply and so did sayings. The output and 
sale of retall goods reached a record level. 
Meanwhile, Japan experienced a phenomenal 
increase in her foreign trade? 


1 We have in Asia our SEATO-ailies; Thal- 
land, New Zealand, Australia, and the Philip- 
pines. And we have strong tles with the na- 
tions STATO is pledged to protect: Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and South Vietnam. But the 
emphasis in this paper is on the other coun- 
tries along the Far East perimeter. 

Exports in 1956 were 24.4 percent higher, 
and imports were 30.7 percent higher, than 
in 1955. 
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Nevertheless, by June of 1957, all signs 
pointed to a flattening out of the curve of 
business activity. In an attempt to remedy 
an unfavorable trade balance, the Govern- 
ment took steps to curb excessive investment 
and reduce the demand for imports. There 
was little doubt that Japan was influenced, 
at this stage, by a number of unfavorable 
trends in the world economy, particularly by 
a worldwide increase of stockpiles of raw 
materials and a steady decline in wholesale 
prices. In the fall, mining and manufac- 
turing production dropped from their post- 
war peaks and both imports and exports de- 
clined. There was a slackening of demand 
for producers’ goods but consumption levels 
and consumers’ prices did not seem to be 
affected. Since that time, although the 
trade balance continues unfavorable, the 
general ievel of business and industrial ac- 
tivity remains high. 

In summary, we may assume that the con- 
tinuing rise in Japanese economic expansion 
was checked in 1957. Nevertheless, con- 
sumption levels and consumer prices 
throughout the country have not been af- 
fected. Thus, the people of Japan have 
never been better fed, housed, and clothed 
than they are today; and they have more of 
the modern conveniences of life than they 
ever had before. Nevertheless, there has 
been a decided disinclination on the part of 
Japan to channel its industrial efforts into 
the production of weapons for military pur- 
poses, Two reasons may exist for this. The 
first has to do with the evident apathy, and 
even distrust, of the Japanese public for all 
things military, including even the provi- 
sion of the necessary means of self defense. 
The second may derive from the dire straits 
to which Japanese industry was reduced by 
the war. After the cessation of hostilities, 
the Japanese economy had to use up vir- 
tually everthing it produced, merely to sur- 
vive. To rebuild their plants, businessmen 
were required to borrow to the hilt. Infla- 
tionary processes were set in motion and high 
Interest rates drove prices up still further. 
Thus, there seemed to be no place for any 
industrial effort that did not contribute di- 
rectly to the economic welfare of the Nation. 
Accordingly, the Japanese made every effort 
to direct their economic effort into strictly 
productive channels, s 

Of course, this Is all to the good as far as 
it goes; for the United States needs an eco- 
nomicully strong ally in the East. But the 
Japanese economy, as it strengthens, will 
need protection and prestige and it is difi- 
cult to see how either can be provided by a 
nation without modern weapons or effective 
military capability. 

There may be the feeling in Japan that the 
military defense of the country is primarily 
the problem of the United States. And it 
should be a major policy of our Government 
to disabuse the minds of the Japanese of any 
such conceptions. The industrial recovery 
confirms the fact that Japanese productive 
capacity, once of a demonstrably high order, 
is fully restored. And as the economy tends 
to stabilize itself on its present high level, 
it may be expected that the protection of 
their own industrial well-being will become 
a matter of first Importance and urgency for 
the Japanese. They can provide this protec- 
tion, in the first instance, by a buildup in 
the Japanese self-defense forces, of which 
the nuclel already exist. They can provide 
it also by utilizing Japan's renascent indus- 
trial capacity, to the fullest possible extent, 
in the support and maintenance of the 
American Armed Forces in the east. 

* 


No one can approach a solution of the 
South Korean dilemma except along the 
road of paradox. On the one hand, the 
civil and military leaders appear forceful 
and determined and the troops, courageous, 
eager, and well trained. On tlie other, the 
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Korean Government may not be democratic 
in its origin or entirely democratic in its 
practices. The economy presents a picture 
of sharpest contrasts: there are the ex- 
tremely rich and the extremely poor; there 
has been great economic recovery in the 
large cities since the end of hostilities, but 
the impression remains that large masses of 
the people are below the poverty line; there 
is evidence of the almost $1 billion of aid 
given the country by the American Govern- 
ment, but there is also such evidence of 
economic insufficiency as to suggest that the 


“recovery problem is almost insoluble. 


Any attempt to understand these dif- 
ficulties must start with the extraordinary 
division of the country upon the cessation 
of hostilities in World War II. 

Economically, the aftermath was disas- 
trous. On the one hand, North Korea 
needed badly the food grown in South 
Korea. This fact, among many others, has 
caused the exodus of North Koreans to the 
crowded cities of Seoul and Pusan. On the 
other, South Korea needed the coal, iron, 
and hydroelectric resources of North Korea. 
It needs them today to support the indus- 
tries which it has hoped to establish with 
American aid. To some observers, these 
economic consequences of the division of 
Korea are the determinative factors and 
doom to failure any attempt to assist South 
Korea, economically, to its feet. 

However, no one who knew South Korea 
at the time of the Armistice can say that 
the Korean economy has not improved. In 
Seoul, the hordes of little children have dis- 
appeared from the streets. There is still 
great destitution in the refugee camps out- 
side the city but there has been consider- 
able amelioration of conditions. In Pusan, 
so much cannot be sald. The city’s popula- 
tion has increased to well over a million. 
Included are 150,000 able-bodied men who 
are seeking work and finding none. 

It has been proposed that the efforts of 
all men and agencies interested in the fu- 
ture welfare of the Korean people should be 
directed to the eventual reunification of 
the country. But in the present circum- 
stances country-wide free elections are a 
dream. And pursuit of this proposal leads, 
necessarily, to the threshold of the vexed 
question of force. The redoubtable Presi- 
dent of Korea has expressed himself, re- 
peatedly, as favoring a march to the north. 
Understandably, he does not recognize even 
that the government of North Korea exists. 
It is conceivable (although not probable) 
that he would order the Republic of Korea 
forces to attack, But the logistical limita- 
tions of the Republic of Korea army are 
many and critical. And if the order were 
given, and obeyed, it is doubtful that the 
Republic of Korea forces could support 
even a limited offensive, without American 
transport, ammunition and other logistical 
support. 

Conversely. in the present stalemate, 
there is little expectation that the North 
Korean forces will attack, although any 
change in the balance of power in Korea, or 
any critical Communist development in 
world politics would present this as an im- 
mediate possibility. The North Koreans on 
the one hand, and the Republic of Korea 
and American forces on the other, are in ap- 
proximately equal strength. Under these 
circumstances, from the tactical point of 
view, an attack ordinarily would not be ex- 
pected. However, the Chinese have troops 
beyond the Yalu which, if employed in con- 
junction with the North Koreans, would 
give the attacking army overwhelming force. 
The Chinese could arrive at the front lines 
long before comparable U.S, forces could be 
assembled from Okinawa, or elsewhere. It 
has been alrendy noted that there are pres- 
ently. no U.S. ground forces in Japan. 

I know of no one who pretends to haye a 
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clear solution of the many and complet 
Korean problems. No one can foresee the 
end because no one can foretell the possible 
eventualities, It is conceivable that the 
existing Korean Government will be fol- 
lowed by a Government whose policy 

be orientated toward an adjustment of all 
outstanding problems with the Japanese. 
It is possible also that either the North oF 
South Koreans may initlate military action. 
Moreover, the improvement in the economic 
conditions in South Korea, particularly no- 
ticeable during the last 2 years, may 
continue and it may be hoped that many 
of the evils of the current period will dis- 
appear. For many reasons—some strategi? 
and some moral—a free and united coun- 
try is a vital issue for South Korea and of 
vital importance to the Free World, Ac- 
cordingly, we must expect that Syngman 
Rhee, and many other devoted South Ko- 
reans, will not rest until unification 1s 
brought about. To most informed Western 
observers, the stars that will chart Korea's 
future have not yet come into view. 

ur 


All Chinese Nationalists in Taiwan hope 
to return by force of arms to the mainland. 
But do they actually expect to? On the 
one hand, the economy of Taiwan is sound 
and the island can easily maintain them. 
On the other, the Nationalist government 
has committed its political existence to ® 
return. One finds this issue debated not 
only in Taiwan but in all quarters of the 
free world. The most authoritative answer 
would seem to be conditional: it depends 
on what incidents develop in Communist 
China which the Nationalists are able tO 
exploit. If, for example, rioting should 
break out in Canton and local authorities 
should lose control, then the opportunity 
for armed intervention in the area may be 
presented. 

The problem is not only military but po- 
litical. Successful intervention would re- 
quire a lodgment of troops on the conti- 
nent. But it would also depend on the de 
velopment of a favorable political consen- 
sus among the Chinese people. For in the 
absence of events which are politically ex- 
ploitable, the road back to China, however 
much it beckons, is strewn with fearful 
blocks and hazards, Not least of these is 
the fact that Red China has an army of 
over 2 million and the third largest aif 
force in the world. 

The military expectations of the National- 
ist Government depends upon the possibility 
of a swift landing on the continent in divi- 
sion strength. But in any such operatio® 
it will need minesweepers, with modern 
equipment, to clear the approach channels- 
And it will need escort craft with radar 
fire control and guns having a range com- 
parable to the range of opposing shore bat- 
teries on the mainland, The Nationalists 
will also need LST’s or like transport for 
use in amphibious operations. ‘Trained 
Chinese and Taiwanese personnel are al- 
ready available to man the additional ships- 
Many of the old Japanese vessels now being 
operated by the Nationalist Navy are obso- 
lete and should be scrapped; and this in 
turn would provide additional manpower 
for the new vessels the navy hopes som? 
day to obtain. 

The Nationalist Government will not re- 
quire, or desire, American soldiers in any 
adventure it may undertake. Politically: 
the Nationalists believe that any attack on 
the Chinese mainland by foreign troops 
would react against them. But they do 
hope for both logistical and air support 
from the United States. 

It it not likely that the Communists could 
effect a successful coup d'etat in Taiwan- 
The Nationalist police are omnipresent an 
the possibility of Infiltration is fully recog“ 
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nized and guarded against. Currently the 
offeh, unist threat is directed against the 
28 ore islands of Matsu and Kinmen. For 
3 islands have become a matter of face 
ae ee for the Nationalist Government 
ti & very considerable part of the Na- 
deter” forces has been committed to their 
ie ense. The government has stated that 
Will not retreat further, or cede addi- 
lands territory. If it abandoned the is- 
thace in the face of a Communist attack, 
8 is a strong feeling in Taipei, that the 
sement itself would fall. 
have ategically, the islands do not seem to 
Tt 2 the importance given them politically. 
D true enough that Nationalist gun en- 
Placementa on the islands command Com- 
Bart air strips on the opposite shore, 
in tis quite evident that Taiwan is with- 
easy bombing range, in any event, of 
Airfields located far in the interior of China. 
the bly a confiict could develop in 
Taiwan area in a number of ways. It 
develop if the Chinese Communists 
made an amphibious attack on the offshore 
m It could also occur if the Com- 
— attempted in Taipei a coup d'etat. 
Presence of the U.S, 7th Fleet would 
aa suficient to rule out the possibility 
But zunphiploue assault on Taiwan itself. 
Should the fleet be withdrawn, the Na- 
Dare Government would. have to pre- 
tl for an all-out attack on their posi- 
Ir 
& condition resembling the spontaneous 
Outbreak in Budapest should occur any- 
free On the mainland, the attention of the 
on World would be focused immediately 
wily Por the Nationalists have the 
rol pag the force to intervene, Their task 
— be greatly facilitated by the naval 
Sta they hope to secure from the United 
with a Otherwise they are prepared to do 
Suitable at they have. In the absence ot 
lona le amphibious craft the Chinese will 
Hinks oot troops on merchantmen and 
king. and cargo craft of every type and 
dy th They will be greatly outnumbered 
the © Red military but they will look to 
Wily ese people for support. And they 
Su Pe that it will not be numbers or 
of pment, but the imponderable factors 
the t de crops and morale that will, in 
end, decide the issue. 
rv 


55 returning traveler to Hong Kong rë- 
* & number of striking impressions: 
ing extraordinary growth in population dur- 
. last 10 years, the extensive modern- 
incre of the streets and urban areas, the 
the wee activity, bustle and confusion of 
com Tee port and, above all, the amazing 
8 8 of the Hong Kong residents 
threat face of the towering Communist 
Kon at their borders. The people of Hong 
they” have convinced themselves (or else 
Hong kos to convince others) that a free 
ft to Kong is of more importance and bene- 
theret, unist China than a captive and, 
oecu ore, that the possibility of Communist 
It Potion of the area is nil. 

atten also possible that the Chinese may 
* Pt to infiltrate Hong Kong in large 
a rs and attempt to subvert the civil 
alert to tration. But the British seem fully 
Teact oj ne, Possibilities in this regard. They 
evide With the greatest rigor to the slightest 

nce of esplonage or subversion. Sus- 
tody fifth columnists are taken into cus- 
border 2 Promptly deported across the 
that th There ts presently no requirement 
and n ey be brought before a magistrate 
in the ang about the police action appears 
the B Sree Press. It is not unlikely that 
Other Sh tap telephones, open mail, and 
Their proceed with the greatest vigor. 
elent Police system is experienced and effi- 
call 5 an emergency they are able to 
support. 


cone 


British troops in the area for 
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Nevertheless, if subversion is difficult, 
there is little doubt that the Communists 
have the military means to occupy Hong 
Kong. and its related areas, whenever their 
own necessities or related political consid- 
erations require. Their huge Army and large 
Air Force are strategically placed. The ques- 
tion is whether any real attempt to defend 
the .city will be made. For many months 
the warships in Hong Kong Harbor have been 
American, not British, And the English 
Government has recently announced its in- 
tention to deactivate its traditional and once 
most formidable base of the Royal Navy. 

In any event, it is clear that if a general 
war should break out, Hong Kong would be 
immediately attacked. Short of a general 
war, Red China may not move in that di- 
rection. But China will maintain the capa- 
bility of doing so and meanwhile, it must be 
assumed that Great Britain's jurisdiction 
and control are tenuous. What is lost sight 
of in Hong Kong is that the considerations 
prompting Red China to move against the 
city may have nothing to do with China's 
economic interests or for that matter with 
Hong Kong itself but may derive from press- 
ing, and little understood, necessities origi- 
nating in the remote and labyrinthine pas- 
sages of the Communist world elsewhere. 


v 


What has occurred this winter in Indonesia 
is not a political controversy but a conflict. 
It is the result of grievances which have been 
long developing in the provincial regions, 
against the central administration in Ja- 
karta. To the feeling of the people in the 
Provinces that they have been neglected and 
ignored by the Government has been added 
the fear that renascent Communist influence 
in the administration poses a threat to their 
new and hard won liberties. The strong 
reaction came as no surprise. 

“In the disaffected outer regions, called 
daerahs, have been formed dissident coun- 
ciis or dewans. Through the media of the 
dewans, Indonesians living in the outer 
Islands sought greater representation in the 
central government and a more equitable 
allocation of government revenues. Par- 
ticularly, they sought greater economy in the 
conduct of public affairs. They contended 
that broad educational and social changes 
were called for and that tedious and futile 
administrative procedures in the central 
government stultified all attempts at prog- 
Tess, Much more could be accomplished 
they believed, if greater autonomy were given 
the provincial regions in the conduct and 
administration of their own affairs. 

What started out as a political movement, 
with economic implications, developed in 
intensity as the economic and financial situ- 
ation of the country deteriorated. It be- 
came evident that the provincial regions were 
losing confidence in the capacity of the cen- 
tral government to solve the country’s press- 
ing problems. President Sukarno had re- 
turned from a lengthy trip abroad to publicly 
announce, as a remedy, his concept of a 
guided democracy. But the people were 
quick to note that in this democracy the 
President advocated Communist participa- 
tion. 

The anti-Communist feeling in the 
daerahs has remained strong. Many of the 
military commanders in the provinces were 
participants in the struggle for Indonesian 
independence. In central and south Su- 
matra and in eastern Indonesia, these com- 
manders have been accustomed to share 
with the civil authorities responsibility for 
the administration of the regions. And they 
are particularly alive to the nature and com- 
pass of the Communist threat. 7 

Sukarno left the country in January of 
1958 and was absent for a period of 41 days. 
Meanwhile the anti-Communist military 
commanders and civilian leaders met in cen- 
tral Sumatra at Padang. In due course they 
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delivered an ultimatum to acting President 
Sartono, demanding that a new national 
government of anti-Communists be formed 
with Mohammed Hatta at its head and in- 
cluding the much respected Sultan of Djok- 
jakarta. When their, ultimatum was ig- 
nored the dissidents proclaimed a new revo- 
lutionary government and claimed full soy- 
ereign rights over all Indonesia, Sjafruddin 
Prawidanegara, former governor of the Bank 
of Indonesia, was designated Prime Minister. 

Thus the issue was joined. The central 
administration had a small navy and some 
tactical aircraft but the revolutionary gov- 
ernment did not feel that it was entirely 
without retaliatory power. For Sumatra is 
a large exporter of coffee and rubber and in 
ordinary times would provide almost three 
quarters of Indonesia’s revenues. Java with 
its teeming population of 54 million must 
import a part of its food. The new govern- 
ment at once forbade exports of oll to Java 
or the payment of tax revenues to the cen- 
tral government. In return the central gov- 
ernment bombed Padang and landed troops 
on the east coast of Sumatra. The Com- 
munist leader Aidit called for the most re- 
pressive measures and, from the, north, the 
Soviet fishermen looked expectantly at the 
troubled waters. 

vr 

Modern war is waged without scruple and 
without compassion, It poses a great num- 
ber of highly important questions, one of 
which may be: Where shall we expect to 
meet the enemy? Those who expect an all- 
out atomic, or thermonuclear, war tell us 
he must strike us in our homeland. But 
there are others who say we will engage him 
in Korea, in Taiwan, in Indonesia, or, it 
may be, in Japan. The answer lies in the 
field of grand strategy and a mistake could 
be decisive of our lives and liberties and the 
very existence of our State. 

Now there is much sound military judg- 
ment that no allout nuclear war impends. 
It is true that if one belligerent has a ther- 
monuclear weapon (and can deliver it ac- 
curately) and the other has not, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the weapon will be 
put to use. But where both belligerents can 
deliver so destructive a weapon, the pos- 
sibility of its use is affected by a number 
of other considerations. It becomes impor- 
tant to deliver it, not only, but to defend 
against it. The concept of massive retalla- 
tion is not so much a defense as a threat of 
punishment, So far as this country is con- 
cerned, it implies that a strike with special 
weapons has been made, involving the total 
destruction of one or more of our cities. 
But the complete destruction of one of our 
great industrial centers is hardly an accep- 
table loss in modern war. Conversely, the 
retaliatory destruction of one or more of 
his largest cities could not be an acceptable 
loss to the enemy. And, where the tactic 
involves unacceptable consequences a5 to 
costs, all military strategy operates to pre- 
vent its employment? 

We know, of course, that the Soviet Union 
4s controlled by men of no political or moral 
compunction, But this does not mean they 
would disregard necessarily all strategical 
doctrine, And if they would not, we would 


In the last war there is no question that 
Germany during the Battle of Britain, could 
have killed hundreds of thousands of civil- 
ians by using gas as a tactical weapon, 1. e. 
by delivering air-to-surface gas bombs. But 
there is no question either that, from the 
beginning, Great Britain a like 
retaliatory power. It was evident that mass 
destruction of the civilian population could 
only be a two-way street. Accordingly, con- 
sideration of the consequences as to costa, 
made the employment of gas R weapon stra- 
tegically unsound. 
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then be faced with the possibility of peri- 
pherical wars, fought for limited objectives. 
In such a war, it would be necessary to 
formulate our strategy in conjunction with 
our allies on the perimeter. For we could 
not expect to employ our own resources 
only. It is a sound principle of war to know 
(that is, to recognize and evaluate) your 
enemy. It is also necessary to know the re- 
sources and capabilities of your friends. 


The Pitfalls of the Disengagement 
Concept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Mr. Brutus Coste, secretary gen- 
eral, Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions, New York City, and two articles on 
the pitfalls of the disengagement concept 
by Mr. Willy Bretscher, editor in chief, 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich, Switzer- 
land: 

ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS, 
New York, N.Y., March 26, 1959. 

The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

U.S, House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: May I express 
to you, in the name of the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations, our sincere grati- 
tude for the friendly reception you extended 
to me and to my colleagues, Dr. Petr Zenkl, 
and Dr. Laszlo Bartok, during our visit to 
you last week. 

It was gratifying to see that your interest 
in our part of the world is as active as ever 
and that our peoples can count on you as a 
stanch friend in need. We are quite con- 
fident that your voice will be raised in behalf 
of Western proposals for a European peace 
settlement which would embrace the whole 
continent and not only the Western part. 
We are indeed conyinced of this, not only 
because of your Interest in Eastern Europe 
but, above all, because of your awareness 
that Western Europe will live in perpetual in- 
security so long as Soviet power extends as 
far as the center of the old continent. 

In the light of the disturbing press re- 
ports concerning the efforts of the British 
Prime Minister to persuade the U.S. Govern- 
ment that the present Soviet control over 
central and Eastern Europe should be form- 
ally sanctioned, it would scem that your ac- 
tive support is more than ever necessary. 

According to the press, the arguments 
used in favor of a policy of abandonment of 
Eastern Europe was that, in sanctioning past 
Soviet conquests, the West can persuade the 
Soviet Union to halt or even to give up its 
drive for world domination. This sounds—to 
say the least—unconvincing. The record 
proves the very opposite, namely, that every 
concession the Sovlets have been able to 
wrest from the free world has only served 
to whet thelr appetite. 

We are, of course, happy to see that the 
United States has so far reiterated its posi- 
tion and has declined to accept the alleged 
British thinking on that subject. We are 
equally glad to note that the French and 
German Governments remain firmly opposed 
to the recognition of the status quo. And 
we are confident that, with the backing of 
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the U.S. Congress the position of your Gov- 
ernment, strongly supported by the French 
and the Germans, will prevail. 

I would also like to express to you our ap- 
preciation for your kindness in so promptly 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD our 
memorandum of February 17. We were also 
gratified at your reaction to our maps on 
Russian and Soviet expansion, and we hope 
the Department of State will respond favor- 
ably to your suggestion. We can, of course, 
supply them with as many copies as they 
would need for distribution among Members 
of Congress. 

We are currently working on the draft of 
à resolution against the spheres-of-influence 
concept and attempts to revive it, as rec- 
ommended by you. I hope to be ‘able to 
forward it to you within the next few days. 

Mesnwhile, I take the liberty of enclosing 
herewith for your information photo-offset 
copies of two articles by Mr. Willy Bretscher, 
editor in chief of the Neue Zürcher, Zeltung, 
which I consider to be the best newspaper 
in Europe. The first of these articles was 
written recently—in January of this year— 
while the second was written as long ago as 
September 1957. Both articles deal with the 
pitfalls of the disengagement concept. I am 
certain that these forceful expressions of the 
views held by a very distinguished European 
writer will be of interest to you. 

With my renewed thanks, and with best 
regards, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
Bavtus Coste, 
Secretary General. 


[From the Neue Zürcher Zeitung, Jan. 1959) 
THE GORDIAN Knor 


(By Willy Bretscher, Neue Zürcher Zeitung 
editor in chief) 


The Counell of the Liberal World Union, 
meeting for the second time last year, has 
concluded the examination of the various 
proposals for disengagement in Eastern and 
Central Europe by carrying a resolution 
which takes an unequivocal stand in this 
highly controversial matter. Although at the 
special mecting of the council held in Loridon 
on December 13 and 14, some spokesmen of 
the German and Danish liberals and of the 
Polish exiles persisted in a favorable attitude 
toward the idea of disengagement, without, 
however, committing themselves to any 
definite plan, the great majority of the at- 
tendants did not hesitate to express the con- 
viction “that the disengagements proposals 
so far produced, if implemented would weak- 
en the defense of the West, undermining 
NATO, and at the same time strengthen the 
domination of the Soviet Union over the peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe and of the Sovlet- 
occupled zone of Germany.” 

The clear-cut decision of the liberal coun- 
cil was determined by a careful evaluation 
of the basic elements of the present inter- 
national situation, Any kind of disengage- 
ment which does not take into account the 
manifest need for an effective provision 
against surprise attack and for a general 
agreement on the controlled limitation of all 
armaments, both nuclear and conventional, 
is unlikely to contribute to an easing of in- 
ternational tensions. It would imply the 
creation of new zones of insecurity, be they 
“disatomized,” “demilitarized,” or “neutral- 
Ized.“ in which the possibilities for incidents, 
explosions, brush-fire wars and, therefore, 
the risk of a general conflict following the 
powder-train of such uncontrollablé happen- 
ings would be greatly increased. While some 
people still cling to the belief that disengage- 
ment might become the first step toward a 
change of the frozen status quo in favor of 
the West by loosening the ties binding the 
satellite countries to Moscow, this rosy opti- 
mism is continually and conclusively refuted 
by the pertinent facts of the overall political 
situation, showing clearly the extent to 
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which the Soviet Union is committed to the 
undiminished preservation of Communist 
rule—and that means the Kremlin's rule— 
over the satellite countries. If the precarious 
balance of military strength in Europe were 
changed by some kind of disengagement, the 
change of the status quo thus set in motion 
would be apt to work in reverse, namely in 
fayor of the Soviet Union, ever ready and 
eager to step in wherever and whenever à 
power vacuum occurs, and to fill it with the 
horrors of a totalitarian system. 

In this context the critics and opponents 
of disengagement pointed to Berlin wher? 
just now, according to Khrushehev's plan. 
some kind of disengagement should tak® 
place which would leave West Berlin to the 
tender or not so tender mercy of the Soviets. 
As a matter of fact, the Soviet proposal for 
a withdrawal of both the Western and Rus- 
sian forces from the city of Berlin ts % 
beautiful illustration of the deeper meaning 
and far-reaching intentions underlying the 
Russian concept of disengagement. In this 
case public opinion in the West for once has 
been able to penetrate easily the thin di 
of the Soviet trap. 
prising that in the very moment when the 
West has to prepare itself for a trial 
strength, courage and endurance, the inane 
talk about the "Maginot line” thinking of 
Western policy still goes on in some Ger- 
man circles which have not yet become 
aware of the ludicrous inconsistency of theif 
own attitude, expecting from Mr. Dulles 
meek surrender in Quemoy and heroic re- 
sistance in Berlin. 

It was the newly elected president of the 
Liberal World Union, Giovanni Malagodl, 
who seized the opportunity of the discué- 
sion in London to reveal the fallacy of th® 
distinction between “military” and politi- 
cal” thinking which has lately become fash- 
lonable among Western intellectuals. While 
it is certainly true that the conflict between 
East and West has not only a military aspect: 
but is a moral and spiritual, a political and 
economic issue as well, the tendency to tak? 
military security for granted, to ignore or 
to depise the intense efforts which havé 
been and which are still necessary to insure 
the protection of the free world from the 
heavily armed colossus in the East, is very 
dangerous and might have the most harm- 
ful consequences, if public opinion in the 
West should thus be misled to assume that 
any serlous preoccupation with the problems 
of defense had become obsolete. A 
measure of military security is indeed an 
indispensable factor of success in the fight 
waged against communism on the other 
fronts. No amount of profound “political 
thinking nor the most impressive economie 
and social achievements would be of any use. 
if the West, and especially Western Europe: 
were to find itself one day in a situation 
where military threats from Moscow, which 
have become rather abundant in the recent 
past, could no longer be disregarded by th® 
peoples up to now protected by the “shield” 
and sword“ of the Anglo-American powers. 
Malagod!, supported by Salvador de Mada- 
riaga, paid a well-deserved tribute to the 
United States and to Great Britain for tak- 
ing such a large share in the defense 
Western Europe and of the free world at the 
cost of sacrifices which are not yet match 
by some nations of continental Europe. 

As to the maneuver directed against Ber- 
lin, island and beacon of freedom in the vast 
sea of Communist power, the libera] council 
felt entitled to recall many former exhorta- 
tions for firmness in negotiation and resis- 
tance to threats, when it proclaimed i 
“wholehearted support of the United States, 
Great Britain and France in their refusal to 
submit to Soviet intimidation and to the 
Soviet Government's repudiation of all eu- 
gagements regarding free access to West Ber- 
lin.” If Berlin were to fall before the brutal 


It is all the more sur- 
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and insidious onslaught of the new occupant 
ot Stalin's throne, the moral and political 
Tepercussions of a Western defeat of this 
Purport and magnitude would be tremen- 
dous and possibly even fatal, Then and 
then only might the hour for disengagement 
disengagement rather different 
trom anything the clever advocates of the 
Yarious schemes of this kind in the West 
have imagined, a panicky disengagement of 
masses in Germany and elsewhere 
from the cause of the tottering West, from 
e cause of European unity and common 
defense, from the cause of mankind's strug- 
gle for the survival of liberty. 
An English saying seems to apply in a 
cularly apt way to the situation in the 
East-West confilct: 


“Paced with the Gordian knot, 
Cut it, if you dare, 

Undo it, if you can, 
If you can do neither, don't despair: 
e rope will rot.” 


There is no doubt that in the time of 
thermonuclear stalemate the West does not 
to cut the Gordian knot. The big pow- 

èra may try again and again to undo it, but 
these attempts they must never be 80 
foolish as to jeopardize the essential require- 
Ments for the security of the free world. If 
© knot cannot be undone, the West will 
ve to arm itself with the one virtue which 
all too rare in modern democracy: pa- 

. This patience, not to be understood 

u a negative, passive attitude, but as an 
Active, alert willingness to face and to endure 
all the vicissitudes of a protracted worldwide 
ct, may well be sustained by the expe- 
tience, recurrently and validly demonstrated 
by the eventual downfall of tyrannies in the 
rot. of universal history. The rope will 


[From the Neue Ziircher Zeltung, Septem- 
ber 1957 
THE DEFENSE OF THE WEST 
(By Willy Bretscher) 
It is of the utmost importance that we 
n one thing clearly: the day of thermo- 
Uclear stalemate is drawing near. The 
nt America’s relative invulnerability 
because not only her advanced air 
mee Will be endangered, but the strategic 
Posie ree of Soviet Russia will also be in a 
tion to reach as far as the cities of 
America—the nuclear threat will be a re- 
Tead rather than a unilateral one. Al- 
y in the first phase of approaching 
purmo-nuclear parity in armament, the 
ted States of America will become in- 
* gly cautious in threatening the Soviet 
nion with atomic retaliation in order to 
=e u local conflict. This means—as Ray- 
— d Aron has put it in an article in the 
ew “Western World/Occident”"—that 
toe Vital positions in Western Europe, as 
instance, Berlin, will no longer be pro- 
Ane against aggression by the certainty of 
Ung dan reprisals, but rather by the Krem- 
bertaid n uncertainty as to what, under 
ot ‘an circumstances, might be the nature 
B erica’s reactions. 
Ut the consequences of a thermo-nuclear 
emate between the United States of 
America or, let us rather say, between the 
When n. powers and Soviet Russia 
Where it becomes materially or merely 
cn osically effective—will be more far- 
an m still, and will affect the position of 
Wes © countries of Western Europe and of 
nuclear as a Whole. Once thermo- 
Probab} Stalemate is achieved, it may and 
ty will act as the most powerful de- 
amos to a. general war which would 
3 suicide. But when the 
u “nuclear threat will have ceased to be 
— it will also cense to net as a de- 
t" to small wars; that is to say, West- 
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ern Europe will no longer be protected by 
the atomic shield of America. The former 
certainty of American reprisal or retaliation 
in the event of a communist aggression in 
Western Europe, will first be transformed 
into uncertainty as to what might be the 
nature of America’s reactions, and at a later 
stage, into the certainty that there can be 
no American reprisals because such reprisals 
would mean mutual annihilation, Soviet 
Russia, having maintained her superiority 
in manpower and conventional weapons, 
will be tempted to advance her positions 
by exerting to the fullest extent the pressure 
of her political and military power and by 
resorting to all the various means, the guises 
and of aggression at her disposal. 
Not only the most vulnerable Western posi- 
tions, such as Berlin, but also the small 
states immediately bordering on Russia and, 
finally, all Continental European countries 
would find themselves exposed to this re- 
lentless pressure; as a matter of fact, all 
these countries may at some time or other 
find themselves in a situation comparable to 
that of Eastern Europe from 1946 to 1948, a 
situation which led to the loss of freedom 
and independence of the nations now be- 
longing to the satellite empire of Soviet 
Russia, 

Can NATO prevent such a development by 
replacing the American atomic shield which 
is gradually becoming less effective? The 
answer to this question depends on whether 
NATO will be capable, not only of fighting 
the opening round of another major Euro- 
pean war, but also of taking effective action 
in the case of local wars, aggressions by 
proxy, etc., or to put it more explicitly, to 
act in such a way that the brush fire will be 
stamped out, the aggression repulsed and 
the aggressor discouraged from further ven- 
tures, without the development of a large, 
general war from a small“ war. In refer- 
ence to these cases of “small wars,” that is 
to say, @ repetition of Korea, we must 
clearly recognize the fact that the possi- 
bilities of NATO for such effective action 
are extremely limited as long as it continues 
to be inferior to Russia in manpower and 
is, in consequence, forced to depend on the 
use of atomic weapons to counterbalance 
this inferiority. These tactical atomic 
weapons are, of course, highly destructive; 
the weapons in question are full-grown atom 
bombs with an effect, varying from one- 
tenth to ten times the force of the bomb 
which destroyed Hiroshima; but precisely 
for this reason it is doubtful, whether and 
to what extent their use in a local conflict 
is possible and advisable. Above all it must 
be remembered that the employment of 
these tactical atomic weapons against an 
opponent who has attacked and invaded a 
NATO state would inevitably be of the grav- 
est consequence to the civilian population; 
in many cases it will, therefore, be im- 
possible to use this weapon because this 
kind of “liberation” would defeat its own 
purpose, as judged by political and humane 
standards. How, for example, is one to use 
the atom bomb if West Berlin should sud- 
denly be occupied by troops of the East 
German People’s Army? Furthermore, the 
use of tactical nuclear weapons automati- 
cally includes the danger of causing the 
development of a local confilct into general 
war. To be sure, both military experts and 
statesmen haye affirmed that it is perfectly 
possible to draw a distinction between gen- 
eral atomic warfare including thermo- 
nuclear arms and the limited use of atomic 
weapons of a tactical nature. We should 
like to believe that they are right, but we 
may be allowed to wonder whether the 
troops on which atomic bombs of a tactical 
nature would be dropped, would also be 
inclined to make this fine distinction: At 
any rate, there can be no certainty in this 
matter, for the outcome depends on the 
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enemy's actual reaction to the use of tactl- 
cal atomic weapons. One cannot ignore the 
danger that tactics might become strategy 
and local war might degenerate into gen- 
eral war and mass sulcide. The conclusion 
seems inevitable: NATO In its present state 
and with its present equipment is ill-fitted 
if not downright incapable of coping ade- 
quately and effectively with a great number 
of the situations which may arise in a near 
future, when thermonuclear stalemate has 
been reached, 

A dispassionate analysis of these problems 
leads to the conclusion that the breath- 
taking development of the techniques of war 
and the corresponding changes in strategy 
considered or already carried out by govern- 
ments and general staffs, tend to create a 
situation in which the free world or parts of 
the free world may sooner or later be faced 
with the terrible choice between political 
capitulation and general atomic apocalypse. 
Is there an answer to this dilemma? 

Such an answer is certainly not to be 
found in the disarmament talks which we 
have witnessed in the last months, Al- 
though, between the thermonuclear powers 
of today, there should and could be to render 
this threat 100 percent effective. They 
would in this way reduce to a minimum the 
danger of having to make actual use of 
such arms and would strengthen the pos- 
sibility of attaining the desired end of se- 
curity and peace. One may leave the ques- 
tion open as to what practical measures such 
a policy of rendering the thermonuclear 
threat 100 percent effective might entail at 
a given moment, but the possibility and 
even the necessity should now be envisaged 
that Western Europe would have to acquire 
the “deterrent” herself, if and when the 
United States of America can no longer 
be expected to risk the destruction of New 
York and Chicago in order to save a small 
European country from invasion and occupa- - 
tion. 

Secondly—and this is the most important 
point—NATO will have to make a serious 
effort to achieve such a measure of military 
strength in manpower with equipped con- 
ventional weapons, as is considered in- 


the Supreme Commander now has instantly 
available to him a sufficient and even over- 
whelming nuclear striking force in the US. 
3d Air Force and in the 6th Fleet, but what 
he sorely needs are the 15 to 18 divisions 
which would make up the contingent of the 
30 divisions required to cover the central 
front. In view of the situation which may 
arise in Western Europe, once nuclear 
stalemate has been achieved or even before 
then, especially in regard to the possibility 
of small wars, aggressions by proxy, new 
uprisings in the satellite countries, and so 
forth, it is not surprising that General 
Norstad is expected to put forward in his 
next report to the NATO Council the view 
that sufficient ground forces are needed to 
counterbalance Russia's superiority in con- 
ventional armies and weapons, and that the 
stopgap measures consisting in the replace- 
ment of men by gadgets, as well as the 
subterfuge of pretending that by changes 
in organization two men can be as effective 
as three, must be discarded, 

There is no doubt that the demand for a 
substantial increase In ground forces, such 
as is needed for the strengthening of the 
defense of Western Europe, means onerous 
burdens for all the countries concerned— 
burdens which the warworn and war-weary 
peoples will not easily accept and which 
some statesmen and politicians may not be 
prepared to advocate as eloquently and un- 
filnchingly as certain other schemes for the 
fostering of the economic welfare and social 
progress of the masses. There are indeed 
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formidable psychological and political 
obstacles barring the way to a rapid and 
effective rearmament of Western Europe. 
Recognition of this fact does not detract 
from our duty, but makes it still more 
imperative to tell the unpalatable truth and 
to disperse the fog of illusions and delusions 
which veils the vitally important issues in 
the matter of defense. The truth is this, 
that materially, such effective action is 
extremely limited as long as it continues 
to be inferior to Russia in manpower and 
is, in consequence, forced to depend on the 
use of atomic weapons to counterbalance 
this inferiority. These tactical atomic weap- 
ons are, of course, highly destructive; the 
Weapons in question are full-grown atom 
bombs with an effect, varying from one 
tenth to ten times the force of the bomb 
which destroyed Hiroshima; but precisely 
for this reason it is doubtful, whether and 
to what extent their use in a local conflict 
is possible and advisable. Above all it must 
be remembered that the employment of 
these tactical atomic weapons against an 
opponent who has attacked and invaded a 
NATO state would inevitably be of the 
gravest consequence to the civilian popula- 
tion; in many cases it will, therefore, be 
impossible to use this weapon because this 
kind of “liberation” would defeat its own 
purpose, as Judged by political and humane 
standards. How, for example, is one to use 
the atom bomb if West Berlin should sud- 
denly be occupied by troops of the East 
German People's Army? Furthermore, the 
use of tactical nuclear weapons auto- 
matically includes the danger of causing 
the development of a local conflict into gen- 
eral war. To be sure, Western Europe 
would be perfectly able to have a classical 
armament sufficiently strong to counterbal- 
ance the classical armament of the opposing 
forces of the Eastern bloc, that it has the 
potential in population, in technology, in 
industrial output and economic power to 
match the Industrial strength of 200 millions 
of Russians, who have in their immense 
empire to care for the defense of a frontier 
extending three to four times the length of 
the present frontier of Western Europe from 
the North Cape to the Maritime Alps. The 
truth is, too, that not a general economic 
mobilization, but only a reasonable and rea- 
sonably limited effort would be needed to 
achieve a state of defense in Western Eur- 
ope which would relieve its peoples of the 
anxieties and nightmares induced by the 
present deplorable situation. The truth is, 
finally, that if Western Europe is satisfied 
to rely and continues to rely exclusively and 
indefinitely on the “deterrent” of the ther- 
monuclear threat, she may discover one 
day, when it is too late to do anything about 
it, that the “deterrent” has become ineffec- 
tive and that she is doomed to suffer the 
fate of beleaguered Byzantium 500 years ago. 


Oil Imports and Gravy Trains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time of the Executive order which re- 
stricted the importation oil by the man- 
datory import program, I issued a press 
release voicing my concern for the effect 
of the program upon the eastern sea- 
board consumers. Soon after the print- 
ing of this release, I was pleased to re- 
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ceive from Mr. Harry B. Hilts, secretary 
of the Empire State Petroleum Associa- 
tion, a letter with some pertinent data 
which vindicates my position. Mr. Hilts’ 
letter contained an enclosure—a copy 
of a statement to its shareholders by 
American Petrofina, Inc., a Belgian con- 
trolled corporation which started opera- 
tion in the U.S. market in October of 
1956. 

Because I feel, as does Mr. Hilts, that 
“the eastern seaboard consumers will be 
required to foot the bill involved in this 
gravy-train operation,” I feel it neces- 
sary to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues, a description of my position, 
and the information conveyed to me sup- 
porting my stand. Consequently, I under 
unanimous consent, introduce the fol- 
lowing material as an extension of re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

First. My press release of March 26, 
1959. 

Second. Mr. Hilts’ letter of April 13, 
1959, describing the position of the Em- 
pire State Petroleum Association which 
Mr. Hilts represents. 

Third. A statement of March 30, 1959, 
issued to its stockholders by American 
Petrofina, Inc. 

Fourth. My reply of April 17, 1959, to 
Mr. Hilts. 

Fifth. Mr. Hilts latest communication 
of April 20, 1959. 

McDowEL. ATTACKS PRESIDENT'S Decision To 
Cur Om IMPORTS 

Congressman Hanns B. MCDOWELL, JR. 
Democrat, of Delaware, in a strong indict- 
ment of President Eisenhower's move to pro- 
tect large American oil corporations, made 
the following statement: 

“We have been hearing a lot of talk lately 
about inflation from the administration. 
Prevention of inflation seems to have been 
the main thing on Mr. Eisenhower's mind as 
we have seen from his policy of a balanced 
budget and tight money. He has insinuated 
that the Democratic Congress is composed of 
nothing but spendthrifts and budget busters 
who are bent on destroying the economy by 
producing inflationary conditions. 

“And yet, this same President has seen fit 
to cut the amount of oll which this country 
can import. This will definitely cause more 
inflation than any move the Congress could 
make If it were bent upon producing infa- 
tion, and of course, the Congress is not.“ 
McDowELL went on, saying: 

“While the Presdeint’s order cuts crude 
oll imports about 25 percent, it slashes the 
import of gasoline and other refined oil prod- 
ucts more drastically. To the ordinary con- 
sumer, this means the price of gasoline will 
go up since with less gasoline on the market, 
more money is required to buy it. It means 
the consumer's heating bill will become 
larger if he heats his home with oil or any 
oll product. 

“To the businessman, this decision means 
a rise in the cost of manufacturing since he 
must pay a greater price for oll which he 
consumes in large quantities. By increasing 
the cost of doing business, this will increase 
the cost of buying every article that Ameri- 
can business manufactures, Then too, when 
products of American industry must be sold 
at a higher price, our domestic manufactur- 
ers will be at a disadvantage on the world 
market since they cannot sell their products 
as cheaply as other nations with whom they 
are competing. 

“We can easily see that the President's 
decision is totally inconsistent with his pre- 
vious demand to eliminate inflationary tend- 
encies from the economy. It is also incon- 
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sistent with the President's expressed desire 
to aid foreign countries and increase our 
prestige in the international arena. AS ® 
member of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, I am deeply concerned with the effect 
the oil import cut will have upon our rela- 
tions wtih friendly producer nations. Our 
good trade relations with Canada essentially 
will be destroyed, and the damage this deci- 
sion will do to our already strained relation- 
ships with South America and the Middle 
East will be Irreparable, The economic sta- 
bility of these countries, whose friendship 
we need so badly, depends to a great extent 
upon the money they receive from selling 
on to the United States. The President's 
action can do nothing but cause a loss 
friendship, and a weakening of these coun- 
tries’ economy, making them even more sus- 
ceptible to Communist influence and infil- 
tration. This we absolutely cannot afford. 
“The President has attempted to give rea- 
sons for the decision. He stated that we 
must cut oll imports and develop America’s 
ability to produce oil so that in the even? 
of a major war, the United States wo 
not have to depend upon foreign markets- 


This argument is so ill advised that it be- 


comes ridiculous." 

Congressman McDowex. pointed to its 
weaknesses by stating: 

“First of all by cutting off oil imports we 
may be increasing the American oil indus- 
try’s capacity to produce more oil by in- 
creasing its employees and the size of lts 
production plants, but along with this w® 
are depleting the available supply of do- 
mestic oll. Secondly, the United States has 
sufficient oil-producing capacity right now 
to fight a big war. Our worry is not whether 
we have enough oll for war * * we have 
that. The real problem is whether or not 
we have an adequate amount of defense tO 
prevent a major war from starting. Thirdly, 
in case of a limited war, the United State’ 
would not be severed from all foreign oll 
sources. Oll from Canada is is piped int? 
this country, and consequently would be 
free from enemy action on the high seas. 
Fourthly, it is true that some of our foreign 
sources of oll would be cut off in time 
war, but, with this in mind, should we 
allow at least part of America’s oil to lie 
underground and should we not take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, which may not 
always be with us, to bring in oll from the 
Middle East and South America?” 3 

Congressman McDoweL.t went on to say? 
“The President's decision is harmful 
every State in this Union which depends 
upon oil imports. This means that his de, 
cision is harmful to all but a handful 
western oil-producing States. It is a devas” 
tating blow to every consumer in this couD- 
try, especially those east of the MississipP! 
River, for both business and consumers In 
this area depend heavily upon imported oil: 

“The only people to benefit from the 
President's decision are those running 
large oil companies and, I might add, it 15 
not only the Democrats who are saying that 
the President is looking out for the oil in- 
terests which are financially well off to start 
with Senator GEORGE AIKEN, Republican, 
Vermont, delivered a scorching criticism 
the President's plan.“ 

McDO WII. said, in conclusion: „Although 
politics is not the reason for criticism of the 
decision, politics can be the only reason f 
the President's order. It looks as if there 
is collusion between certain people in both 
political parties to protect the oil producers 
in exchange for their political support. i 
for one, however, will voice my disgust when 
I see politics played to this extent. 
decision, by annihilating a major source of 
oll, the lifeblood of our Nation, can do 
nothing but cause unjustified hardship to 
the consumer, weaken our defenses, and de- 
crease our stature in the field of interna 
tional relations.” 
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EAPIRE STATE PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N.Y., April 13, 1959. 
The Honorable HannIs B, MCDOWELL, Jr. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dzar Mr, McDowriL: We are enclos- 

g herewith a copy of a letter sent recently 
to its shareholders by American Petrofina, 
Inc., a Belgian-controlled concern which be- 
Cie in the U.S. market on October 

* 8. 

We call your attention to the following 
Quotation which we have underlined in the 
&ttached letter— 

“e * © upon the basis of negotiations just 
Concluded, should result in a substantial im- 
provement in earnings.” 

Since the refineries owned by this company 
are located at inland sites, far removed from 
Ports of entry used by oversea tankers, they 
Cannot readily use imported oil in their 
Operations. Thus, we assume that the sub- 
stantlal improvement referred to above will 
result from the sale of American Petroſina's 
Ol imports under the quota system to re- 
finers whose locations permit them to process 

Ported oll. 

So that you may more fully understand the 
Fravy-train aspect of the situation referred 
to above, we estimate the windfall profit to 

company as follows: Based on the going 
parket price for foreign otl brought in under 
he quota system, when transferred from 
the quota holder to. another refiner in need 
Of the oll, we assume the additional sums 
&ccuring to American Petrofina, Inc, will 
total between $1 and $1.5 million this year. 

We have, of course, no bone to pick with 
let erican Petrofina per se. We submit their 
t ter only as n typical illustration of how 
8 nonimporting refiners stand to bene- 

t from current import restrictions. 

._ This type of transaction is legal under the 
Quota restrictions, but is assuming all the 
Aspects of a “black market“ operation. To 
‘Ubstantiate this, the. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co.'s dally Oilgram on March 20 
Pointed out that this traffic will add approxi- 
Mately $30 million to the coffers of formerly 

porting refiners this year, thereby 
Creating an inflationary impact on consumer 
Ol prices 


We call your attention to the fact that 
to seaboard consumers will be required 
foot most of the bili involved in this 
Stavy-train operation. 
Sincerely, 
Harry B. HILTS, 
Secretary, 


AMERICAN PETROFINA, INC. 
T, New York, N.Y., March 39,1959. 
© the Shareholders: 
a mandatory import program recently 
proved by President Eisenhower, and to 
1958 reference was made in the company's 
annual report, extends long-awaited 
iad to American Petrofino, Inc, 
nder the license just received from the 
Partment of the Interior, dated March 11, 
59. the company is authorized to import 
ing barrels of foreign crude oil per day dur- 
the the initial quota period. The effect to 
81 company of this allocation is of real 
nificance and, upon the basis of negotla- 
Ns just concluded, should result in a sub- 
tial improvement in earnings, 
naring 1958, refinery realizations on man- 
tured products were severely depressed 
eien result of the ayallability of low-cost for- 
ized erudes and products to various author- 
tary companies operating under the yolun- 
wh, unport p , 8 well as to others 
ad ee to ignore the requirements of 
Ried controls established under the manda- 
the Program should now prevent many of 
the Sauna abuses of the past and contribute 
ditions to an improyement in market con- 
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The prospects for your company for the re- 
mainder of the year are brightened by the 
Government's action, and I thought the in- 
formation would be interesting and welcome 
to you. 

Harry A. Jackson, President. 
APRIL 17, 1959. 
Mr. HARRY B. HILTS 
Secretary, Empire State 
Petroleum Association, Ine. 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Hirs: I appreciate your letter 
and enclosure of April 13 for it gives factual 
information backing my objections to the 
mandatory import program, Any further 
information of this nature, dealing particu- 
larly with the effects of this program on the 
eastern seaboard consumer would be most 
helpful to me. 

It is my feeling that your letter is the type 
which would be extremely effective as an 
extension of my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD, and I would like to introduce 
it with its enclosure as such. I will, how- 
ever, be guided by your feelings on this pro- 
posal and I would appreciate your express- 
ing them to me as quickly as possible. 

I truly hope that I may be of assistance 
to you in finding a remedy to this situation, 

Sincerely, 
Hanus B, MCDOWELL, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


EMPIRE STATE PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION, 

New Yorn, N.Y., April 20, 1959. 
Hon, Harris B. MCDOWELL, Jr. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MCDOWELL: Thank you 
for your letter of April 17 in which you 
acknowledge my letter to you of April 13 
and its enclosure concerning our objection 
to the mandatory restrictions on petroleum 
im 

I note your suggestion concerning the ex- 
tension of this letter and its enclosure to 
your remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and would be very happy to have you use 
my letter and its enclosure in this way. 

Sincerely, 

Harry B. Hitts, Secretary. 


Crusade Against Obscenity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
House Resolution 78 the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service is author- 
ized to conduct full and complete inves- 
tigations and studies with respect to the 
mailability of articles and printed mat- 
ters generally, including, among other 
things, the mailing of obscene matter. 

Iam most pleased with the efforts put 
forth by our Subcommittee on Postal 
Operations under the able chairmanship 
of Mrs. KATHRYN E. Grananan, I wish 
to commend Mrs. GranaHan and the en- 
tire subcommittee for the prompt action 
they have taken in highlighting the 
need to eradicate obscene matter from 
the mail. 

At a recent subcommittee hearing, the 
Postmaster General described mail order 
obscenity as a $500 million a year busi- 
ness. The r General and Mrs. 
GRANAHAN’s subcommittee have pointed 
the way of best combating these mer- 
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chants of filth by calling for an aroused 
community to take action. Every com- 
munity should enlist the support of their 
newspapers and radio and television 
stations in a joint crusade to help dry 
up the flow of obscene matter into the 
hands of our youth. 

As an example of what can be done in 
such a crusade, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp an editorial from the April 
25, 1959, edition of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer entitled “Mailed Filth Must Be 
Wiped Out”: 

Maren FILTH Must Be Wiren Our 


We are in full agreement with Philadelphia 
Representative KATHRYNE., GRANAHAN that 
local communities should make every effort 
to help wipe out the growing traffic in por- 
nography and filth. i 

Postmaster General Summerfield has de- 
scribed mail order obscenity as a §500-mil- 
lion-a-year business that is increasing in 
volume because of the tremendous profits 
involved from little investment and the many 
slack obscenity laws, loosely interpreted in 
many courts. - 

It is obvious that no post office has the 
men or the facilities to check every plece 
of mail for questionable content. Nor can 
the police deyote much of their time to 
thumbing through every magazine, paper- 
back, or doubtful advertisement for potential 
offerings of filth. 

But an aroused community, working with 
law-enforcement agencies, can accomplish 
much to stamp out this vile business. 

At the heart of the matter is a twofold 
need: tougher postal laws concerning the 
malling of lewd material and stiffer fines 
and prison sentences for convicted puryeyors. 

In addition to a promise to work with 
Congress in writing tighter postal laws, Mr. 
Summerfield has also wisely suggested that 
State and local authorities draft legislation 
along the lines of Federal statutes to make 
local enforcement against obscenity stronger 
and more effective. 

In dumping unordered, lewd material into 
mailboxes across the country; in putting into 
the hands of our children samples of ob- 
jectionable pictures, films, and related filth, 
these mail-order merchants of obscenity 
have not only created one of the Nation's 
most serious moral and social problems, but 
also have undoubtedly contributed to the 
alarming growth of juvenile delinquency. 

Present laws on the books are obviously 
inadequate to prevent or even slow down 
the trade in pornography. A liberal Supreme 
Court ruling on the differences between art 
and obscenity has provided a virtual sanc- 
tuary in which sellers of filth can operate 
almost with Impunity in defiance of postal 
regulations. 

Persons convicted under today's obscenity 
laws generally receive minute fines and short 
prison sentences which are not in any way 
commensurate with the enormity of their 
crime. Of what importance or harm is a 
$1,000 fine to a convicted purveyor when he 
can make that much in a day selling filth? 
Or a 60- to 90-day jail sentence for his dam- 
age in kindling an unhealthy pruriency in 
children? 

It is at the local level, in addition to 
Federal and State enforcement, that much 
can be done to smash this evil racket. The 
50,000-odd complaints a year received by the 
Post Office Department from outraged par- 
ents, religious and civic groups probably 
represent only a small percent of the total 
number of 3 8 unordered 
pornography 

In addition to the efforts of postal author- 
ities to stop this type of mail at the source, 
citizens everywhere who get notices offering 
to sell dirty pictures, lewd stories and films 
or other pornographic material should give 
prompt notification to the Post Oftce. 
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If such filth Is offered locally, the police 
should be informed. 

Since these dealers in obscenity aim their 
wares at children, theirs is more than a 
wicked crime. They must be caught and 
punished to the fullest extent of the law. 
And where the law is weak and ineffective, 
it must be changed and strengthened. 

Every person interested in the welfare and 
decency of our children can help stop this 
vicious racket by concerted, vigilant action. 


The Man Who Meant It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, April 20, Herbert W. Voorhees, of 
Hopewell, N.J., was killed when his car 
crashed into the rear of a bus. 

Herb Voorhees was president of the 
New Jersey Farm Bureau and for many 
years had been a leader in the agricul- 
tural activities of our State. The evening 
of his untimely death, he was return- 
ing from an executive board meeting of 
the Farm Family and Life Insurance Co. 
in Albany. He had been named presi- 
dent of this company only 3 months ago. 

Herb Voorhees was not a theorist— 
he was a practical farmer who actually 
ran a farm. He was articulate, coura- 
geous, a leader in every true sense of the 
word and his death deprives our State 
of one of its most dedicated citizens. 

The New Jersey delegation in the Con- 
gress has met during recent years at 
breakfasts with representatives of the 
New Jersey Farm Bureau. The meetings 
led by Mr. Voorhees were to the point, 
no words were minced, and we all bene- 
fited from a clear understanding of the 
positive, constructive program offered by 
the bureau. It was a real tribute to his 
leadership that the views of the New 
Jersey Farm Bureau received full atten- 
tion and major support from New Jersey 
Representatives in the Congress. 

Herb Voorhees was a good friend. His 
council and advice will be missed and his 
place in the community will be difficult 
to fill. 

I am closing my remarks by inserting 
in the Appendix an editorial from the 
Bergen Evening Record of Hackensack, 
N.J., published on April 25, 1959: 

THe Man WRO Meant Ir 

There are few enough outspoken rugged 
individualists left. To see one of them 
struck down in the prime of his usefulness 
is doubly shocking. 

Herbert W. Voorhees was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident a few days ago. This State 
lost one of its most intelligent and devoted 
citizens. Mr. Voorhees for 17 years was pres- 
ident of the New Jersey Farm Bureau. But 
he was more. He himself was something of 
an institution. Whether or not one agreed 
with him (and it was rare that every one 
did), every one listened. He made hard 
sense. 

Mr. Voorhees was a farm-bureau official 
who ran a farm. He knew farmers and farm- 
ing, and he knew their problems, and he 
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spoke his mind on them, “Professional do- 
gooders” was his scornful description of 
those who opposed his plans to liberalize 
child-labor laws. He was as vehement in his 
demands for a sales tax as he was in his 
denunciation of the farmer's dependence on 
Government. As head of the Highway Users 
Conference he was a leader in the fight to 
stop diversion of highway funds. 

It is not often these days that a man fights 
bluntly, intelligently, hard for all of that in 
which he believes. Every level of govern- 
ment and society would be better off for 
such fighters. New Jersey is poorer in the 
loss of Herbert Voorhees. 


Inactive Duty Pay for Reserve Officers 
and Enlisted Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I feel that there has been an over- 
sight in adequately providing for the 
pay of Reserve officers and enlisted men 
while on inactive duty, I wish to take this 
opportunity, under leave to extend my 
remarks, to place in the Appendix of the 
Recor», a copy of a resolution which was 
approved at the 31st annual convention 
of the Iowa Department of the Reserve 
Officers Association. Congressional ac- 
tion on this resolution would correct the 
present inequity. 

The resolution follows: 

“RESOLUTION RELATING TO PAY OF THE ARMED 
Forces 

“Whereas iInactive-duty pay for Reserve 
training has been, is, and always will be the 
most effective incentive for increased par- 
ticipation in Reserve training programs; and 

“Whereas constructive Reserve training 
programs in the future will require increased 
participation by reservists in all categories 
and classes; and 

“Whereas paid training assignments for 
some individuals and not for others in the 
same category and class results in unwar- 
ranted discrimination, creates a morale fac- 
tor, detracts from the desirability of con- 
tinued participation in Reserve training year 
after year, and contributes to a lowering of 
training standards and practices: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be asked to enact into law under the 
title ‘Pay for the Armed Forces’ a provision 
which shall be applicable under all past, 
present, and future statutes pertaining to pay 
for the Armed Forces, and which, in effect, 
shall read: 

Every Reserve officer and enlisted man 
on Inactive duty who under proper authority 
participates in an authorized Reserve train- 
ing program will be paid not less than 1 day's 
base pay for attendance at each and every 
authorized training period.“ 

The above resolution was approved and 
adopted on April 18, 1959, by the unanimous 
vote of the delegates to the 3lst annual 
convention of the Iowa Department, Reserve 
Officers Association, in convention assembled, 

Bon A. JESSUP, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Armed Forces 
Reserves National Councilman 
(For the Department President). 


April 29 
Anti-Inflation Letters Shock Congressmen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues and other interested per- 
sons an article which appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune on April 26, 1959. 

As most Members know, particularly 
those from the Middle West, the Tribune 
is conducting a campaign to limit Fed- 
eral spending and curb inflation. This 
effort has resulted in a great flood of 
mail demanding that Congress pursue 
sound fiscal policies. I doubt that those 
who have received the bulk of these mes- 
sages need to be reminded that our peo- 
ple recognize the danger of inflation. 
My hope is, however, that the results of 
this campaign will not be lost on the rest 
of us. It is clear to me that the over- 
whelming majority of Americans favor 
a halt in excessive spending. They have 
seen the purchasing power of their dol- 
lars shrink in half over the past two 
decades and are demanding the mainte- 
nance of a stable currency. Surely, we 
who have the responsibiilty of formulat- 
ing Federal policies will wish to comply 
with their wishes. 

The article reporting on the campaign 
and written by Chicago Tribune Corre- 
spondent Willard Edwards follows: 

[Chicago Sunday Tribune, Apr. 26, 1959] 
ANTI-INFLATION LETTERS SHOCK CONGRESS- 

MEN—PRESIDENT PLEASED WITH TRIBUNE 

CaMPAIGN 

(By Willard Edwards) 

Wasuincton, April 25—In the last 10 
days, Congress has been given its greatest ` 
shock in many years. It has been shelled 
with a sudden and unexpected bombard- 
tment of mail from protesting citizens. 

Although the main targets of fire thus far 
have been Midwest representatives, the 
range is gradually being broadened to strike 
lawmakers from the South, North, East, and 
Far West. Capitol Hill can talk about noth- 
ing else. 

The cannonading began without warning 
the morning of April 15. The two Senators 
from Illinois, Evererr DIRKSEN, Republican, 
and PauL H. Dovctias, Democrat, found pas- 
sage to their offices blocked by bulging sack® 
of letters: The count on these messages 
was to rise to more than 60,000 in a week. 

OTHERS RECEIVE SACKS 

Eight Senators from the neighboring 
States of Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan found their office staffs contem- 
plating with awe thousands of letters from 
constituents. 

In the following week, 72 Representatives 
from the same 5 States had the same ex- 
perience; as of this morning, an estima 
120,000 pieces of mail had been delivered 
in 10 days tothe 82 officeholders who repre- 
sent the 25 million men, women, and chil- 
dren in the Chicagoland area. 

Many Members were delighted as they 
read the contents of this vast outpouring- 
Others were bewildered. All were deeply 
impressed. This massive demonstration of 
public sentiment could not be ignored. 
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The letters stressed a single theme. They 
Carried the worries and alarms of citizens 
Over inflation and further depreciation in 
the value of the dollar. They begged the 
lawmakers to cut down spending. 

A THEORY IS UPSET 

The phenomenal feature of this tide of 
Protests was not so much its overpowering 
Volume; its singular aspect was the nature 
Of the written complaints. The writers 
Were asking for less, not more. In doing 
80, they were undermining a theory popu- 
lar among many Members of Congress that 
the people have grown accustomed to a 
Welfare state and will not tolerate any 
lessening of Federal spending which might 
lose them its benefits, 

The letters appealed to Congressmen to 
Vote only for essential expenditures, to op- 
Dose waste, and keep the dollar sound. 

This was confusing, not to say alarming, to 
those lawmakers who thought they had re- 
ceived a mandate in last November's elections 

Spend more money than ever before. 

One newspaper was responsible for this 
Public uprising. The Chicago Tribune on 
April 12 and April 19 called upon its readers 
to let their Congressmen know how they felt 
about inflation and printed forms to facili- 
tate the process. 


WRITERS TELL OF WOES 


A majority of the readers who responded 

the appeal used the blanks but about 20 

Percent added letters in which they noted the 

Personal injuries they had suffered in the 

form of deflated savings, insurance, pensions, 
„and social security. 

One of the most interested observers of 
the anti-inflation campaign was Dwight D. 

nhower. 

The President looked at the Tribune spread 
With its bold black inquiry at the top: “Are 
You worried about inflation?“ He scanned 
the display with its printed coupons for mail- 

protests to Congress and exclaimed: 

“I wish every newspaper in the country 
Would do this.” 

As the days passed, Mr. Eisenhower was 
kept informed of the response to the cam- 
Paign and his interest grew as he learned of 

Swelling tide of letters which poured in 
3 the Midwest Senators and Representa- 


Last Wednesday, the White House author- 
& tribute to a newspaper which has some- 
times differed rather strongly with his poli- 
Cies. This was a virtually unprecedented en- 
dorsement which stirred the journalistic 
World. The President of the United States 
rather rigidly refrains from singling out for 
any individual newspaper in a bitterly 
Competitive business. 
James C. Hagerty, White House press secre- 
» Publicly announced the President's 
light about the campaign and the public 
demonstration of support for reduced spend- 
ing and a balanced budget which he had been 
Urging against heavy pressures in Congress. 
PRESIDENT GETS ALLY 


“President Eisenhower is watching with 

Breat interest the Chicago Tribune's cam- 

against excessive Government spending 

and inflation,” Hagerty said. He is delighted 

response and wishes more news- 
Pers would do the same.” 

reason for President Eisenhower's hap- 


has reason to believe that the public has 

been alerted and is letting Congress know 
how it feels. 

Up to now, the President has been armed 


He may not have to exercise the veto. An 
Public is speeding to Washington 
dens of thousands of vetoes. 
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No Politics in REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


_ HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject of rural electrification program 
presently is being widely discussed in 
view of the President’s veto of S. 144. 
Many people feel that the wonderful ac- 
complishments of rural electrification 
should not be interfered with and that 
there is no place for politics in the ad- 
ministration of the rural electrification 
program for the folks and the people in 
the hills. 

One of the persons who believes that 
the rural electrification program should 
be disassociated from politics is Clyde T. 
Ellis, general manager of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
Mr. Ellis has held this position since 1942. 
He practiced law in Garfield and Benton- 
ville after admission to the Arkansas bar 
in 1933. His legislative career started 
with the election to the Arkansas Assem- 
bly at the age of 23 and election to the 
State senate 2 years later. In 1938 he 
was elected to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives where he served until 1943 
when he entered the Navy. While in 
Congress he was a strong advocate of the 
rural electrification program and the 
transmission program necessary to get 
the power of the dams out to the load 
centers. Rural electrification and the 
full development of the country’s hydro- 
electric resources have been his lifetime 
hobbies. 

At a recent seminar at La Parguera, 
P.R., I listened with interest to a talk 
delivered by Mr, Ellis, who has an inti- 
mate knowledge of the workings of this 
valuable electrification program. His 
remarks are pertinent and will prove in- 
teresting reading: 

I want to thank you, first of all, for the 
honor you do the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association and me by inviting 
me to participate in this seminar. We at 
NRECA have a genuine admiration for the 
Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority, in- 
Cluding the imaginative way you have ap- 
proached the task of rural electrification. 
My daughter, Mary, and the NRECA presi- 
dent, Mr. Walter Harrison, join me in thank- 
ing you for your wonderful hospitality. It 
is very inspiring for us to be here and see at 
first hand, for the first time, the beauty of 
your island and the great work you are doing. 

Mr. Descartes suggested that I tell you 
something about the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association and its role in the 
rural electrification program in the United 
States. This I am happy to do, because I 
think our organization mirrors the accom- 
plishments, hopes, and objectives of the 
rural electric cooperatives, public-power dis- 
tricts, and public-utility districts—indeed of 
all rural people. The growth of NRECA has 
paralleled the growth of rural electrification. 
itself. Today, our organization represents 
about 95 percent of the REA borrowers, pro- 
viding them with services and efficiencies 
that are available only through their own 
united efforts. 

As I go along, I want to touch on some of 
these services, because I think they will be 
of interest to you. Everything we do at 
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NRECA is in response to the needs and re- 
quests of our members. their own 
national association, the systems have worked 
out answers to many of their most vexing 
problems. In doing so, they have developed 
some rather ingenious approaches to the 
broad area of rural electric management. 

I do not believe I am presumptuous in say- 
ing that the work we do at NRECA has real 
meaning and value for you here in the 
Commonwealth. I think we are united with 
you in the great common goal of producirfg 
and delivering an abundance of electric 
power at the lowest possible cost to the con- 
sumer, When a blow is struck anywhere in 
the country for that cause, I believe the re- 
sults are beneficial to us all, I know that 
we on the mainland benefit from your in- 
spired demonstration of how the wise utii- 
zation of electric energy can uplift an entire 
economy. The rural electrification program 
of the States, I believe, is stronger because 
you have found a method of electrifying 
your rural areas here. 

And I think it worthy of note that both 
you and we found the financial help we 
needed in the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936. Had it not been for that act, a large 
part of rural America would be in darkness 
tonight—including, no doubt, much of rural 
Puerto Rico. 

THE GREAT SOCIAL INSTRUMENT 

So this great social instrument is a sort 
of rural lifeline that tles our people to- 
gether in a common quest for a better rural 
life. But the act itself did not put light in 
the darkness. The act was a tool, a dream, 
an inspiration. It remained for men to use 
the tool, to believe in it and care for it and 
guard it from privateers, speculators, and 
exploiters. 

Our people have used the act—and used 
it wisely. On a thousand rural electric sys- 
tems in every part of the country, men have 
sweated and sworn and prayed and somehow, 
almost incredibly, they haye built the net- 
work of lines that form a power skeleton in 
rural America. Rural people did this gigan- 
tic job themselves. And now that the lines 
are up, they are learning that an equally 
difficult task lies ahead. Now they must re- 
build and heavy up, and constantly build 
or find new sources of wholesale supply to 
meet a power demand that doubles every 5 
to T years. Now they must master the com- 
plex techniques of management so necessary 
to the successful operation of such dynamic 
enterprises. 

The task of guarding the act, of protecting 
it and sometimes improving it, has also been 


to be that these efforts were made indirectly. 
Bills would be introduced, for example, to 
off the Federal wholesale power pro- 
gram of the river basins, which is the life- 
blood of so many rural electric systems. 
About half of our systems buy all or part of 
their wholesale supply from Federal multi- 
dam projects; and a great many 
systems would not be feasible at all without 
this source of supply. So our enemies used 
to think if they could kill off the Federal 
wholesale power projects, they could do by 
indirection what they had no chance of do- 
ing directly. 
THE DIRECT ATTACKS 
They're still using that approach, of 
course, but in the past few years something 
new has been added. Now the total REA 
loan program is under direct attack. It is a 
matter of record that the administration in 
Washington is dedicated to increasing the 
interest rate and sending our to 
private lenders for much of their future 
loan needs, Bills to that effect were spon- 
sored last year by the administration, and 
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the President has assured everyone that new 
efforts will be made this year. This is fact, 
and I would be less than candid if I did 
not mention it to you this morning. The 
success of the administration campaign in 
this effort could, I believe, have a real effect 
on your own plans here for expanded rural 
electrification. We do not believe an in- 
creased interest rate is justified for this 
program, and we do not believe our loan 
needs could be met—at a price we could 
afford to pay—by the open money market. 

We are committed and intend to fight 
these efforts with every resource at our com- 
mand; we are convinced we will win, be- 
cause we believe truth is more powerful 
than propaganda slogans—and we will find 
a way to take our case to the people. 

In saying these things, I am in no sense 
attacking the administration. This is the 
course they have chartered, and they have 
a right to their own policies and programs. 
But I promise you that this particular voy- 
age will not be calm and undisturbed. The 
delegates to our NRECA regional and na- 
tional meetings haye firmly and unani- 
mously gone on record in opposition to 
these policies, and this opposition will be 
forcefully expressed—in many ways. 

LEGISLATION WE NEED 


Now, let us turn briefly to some legislation 
we need. There are a number of bilis in this 
Congress that we aggressively support. One 
of them, I think, will be of especial interest 
to you, because the Puerto Rico Water Re- 
sources Authority has been prominently 
mentioned in hearings this year and last. 

HUMPHREY-PRICE BILL 

This is the Humphrey-Price bill to restore 
the full loan-making authority of the REA 
Administrator. As you may know, early in 
1957, the Administrator was ordered to sub- 
mit loans of more than $500,000, and all ap- 
plications from new borrowers, to an Agri- 
culture Department official for review, before 
he signed the loan. The REA Administrator, 
as you know, is appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. He serves a 
10-year term, which means his tenure is not 
concurrent with any Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or any administration. These provi- 
sions, of course, were written into the act to 
remove REA from any hint of political con- 
trol or influence. 

Well, we thought the able REA Administra- 
tor thoroughly capable of making loans him- 
self, as the act intended. We did not think 
he should have to have them “reviewed” by a 
political appointee in the Department of 
Agriculture who was not appointed by the 
President, was not confirmed by the Senate, 
and had no term of office at. all, 

So we sponsored the Humphrey-Price bill 
to remedy this situation. Here's the part 
I think you will find interesting. During the 

on the bill last year, and again just 
recently, the REA loan to finance your new 
generating unit was discussed at some length. 
It seems that your loan was one of those 
which the political appointee—Mr, Kenneth 
Scott—did not want the Administrator to 
make. The hearings made it perfectly clear 
that the only reason you got that loan was 
because Mr. Hamil went to bat for you. 

Let me read you an excerpt from the offi- 
cial record of the Senate hearings last year. 
I think it clearly demonstrates the philosoph- 
ical test to which REA loans are now sub- 
jected. 

This is a colloquy between Senator 
Lavscue of Ohio and Kenneth Scott of Secre- 
tary Benson's office. 

“Senator Lauscne, I put this question to 
you. In the Puerto Rican loan, if you had 
been convinced that it was a bad loan and 
dangerous as a credit risk, would you have 
considered it your obligation to inform Mr. 
Benson, the man who was ultimately re- 
sponsible? 


“Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 
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“Senator Lauscue, Why did you not In- 
form him of this loan about which you had a 
doubt—the Puerto Rican loan? T 

“Mr, Scorr. I had no question, Senator, 
about the repayment of that loan. And I 
had no question about it having been deter- 


mined legally that it was within the act. . 


The question that I had and that I discussed 
with Mr. Hamil was whether or not it was 
really within the full intent of the law. As 
I stated here earlier, Senator, it was based 
upon, first, the very strong financial condi- 
tion of that borrowing organization, and the 
fact that they had in the past been able and 
Always had used private money. 

“It was a change of purpose, a major 
change of purpose of their borrowing from 
REA at a time when money rates were high. 

“Senator LavscHe. That ts, it was finally 
your conclusion that they were trying to get 
some cheap money at 2 percent when you 
believed that with their fiscal standing they 
probably could have borrowed in the private 
market. 

“Mr. Scorr. That was my impression, Sen- 
ator.” 

What do we have revealed in this colloquy? 
We have a political appointee, Mr. Scott, 
arguing against making a loan because he 
thinks possibly you could have gotten the 
money from a private lender. He admits 
that the loan is justified, and meets all the 
requirements of law. He does not question 
the competency of the REA staff which has 
certified that the loan should be made. 
What he has done is add his own philosoph- 
ical test, and his own interpretation of the 
intent of the law. 

I think Mr. Scott did not know, or care, 
about your great struggle here to electrify 
your rural areas. He did not care that 
private funds, had they been available at all 
for this purpose, would have been at a much 
higher interest rate, and might possibly 
haye doomed this part of your rural elec- 
trification expansion, 

Our people throughout the United States 
were shocked by this testimony. They knew 
it could happen to them if it could happen 
to you. They wondered if it had happened 
already. 

You got your loan. You got it because 
Dave Hamil fought for it. But why should 
these things happen? What if a lesser man 
were Administrator of REA, a weaker man? 
What would happen to the loan program 
then when all the political philosophers 
were through? 

We have high hopes for the Humphrey- 
Price bill, We've worked awfully hard for 
it. Extensive hearings have been held on it 
by the appropriate committees of the Senate 
and House. Both committees have recom- 
mended its passage. The Senate passed it 
last week. The House, we hope, will act 
soon. If we succeed, the Administrator will 
no longer be burdened by this sort of thing. 


OUR ATOMIC FUTURE 


We're interested in a wide variety of other 
legisiative matters, of course. I won't go 
into them in detail, except to say again that 
we're working for an abundance of power 
at the lowest possible cost. This objective 
leads us to aggressively support the com- 
prehensive development of our rivers for 
the benefit of all the people. 
to support Federal projects, including Gov- 
ernment transmission lines to deliver the 
power out to major loan centers for sale at 
wholesale. And it leads us to support a 
strong forward-looking program for the de- 
velopment of atomic energy. 

Sometime in the future, the power of the 
atom will either destroy mankind or help 
liberate him. At this moment, for the first 
time in history, man holds in his hand the 
power to destroy a civilization. But he also 
holds the key to an almost undreamed-of 
plenty. I do not believe that man will de- 
stroy himself. With our prayers and our 
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determination, he will find a way to live 
with himself and his fellows. As dark as 
some of the days are, I think that never 
before have so many people worked 50 
desperately for peace. 

Less dramatic and threatening, but almost 
as important, it seems to me, are our poli- 
cies for developing the atom to serve the 
peaceful aspirations of mankind. Admiral 
Lewis Strauss, former Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, once said this, 
in discussing our atomic future: 

“It is not too much to expect that our 
children will enjoy in their homes electri- 
cal energy too cheap to meter; will know 
of great periodic regional famines in the 
world today only as matters of history: 
will travel effortlessly over the seas and 
under them and through the alr with a 
minimum of danger and at great speed; 
and will experience a lifespan far longer 
than ours, as disease yields and man comes 
to understand what causes him to age. 
This is the forecast for an age of peace.” 

In my own opinion, I do not think Ad- 
miral Strauss chose to adopt policies that 
would have led to the achievement of the 
idea he expressed so well. Before we can 
make significant progress in these areas, it 
seems to me that our officials will have 
to begin thinking more in terms of peo- 
ple than of companies. 

One thing is certain: If we allow the 
commercial power companies to grab a 
monopoly on atomic power now, while it 
is in its infancy, electricity will never, in 
Admiral Strauss’ words, be too cheap to 
meter.” Maybe it won't ever be that cheap 
anyway—but the people whose taxes in the 
amount of billions on billions of dollars 
have been invested in developing atomic 
sclence deserve to share in its benefits. For 
our part, we consider the atom a natur- 
al resource that belongs to the people— 
not to a company or an industry. We be- 
lleve the Federal Government should build 
prototype reactors. And we think the 
power should be marketed in the same 
manner other Federal power is marketed. 
ie., with preference to consumer-owned 
electric systems. Certainly private indus- 
try should be encouraged to participate, and 
it has been encouraged to do so for many 
years now under an ultra-generous give- 
away subsidy program. But surely it is in- 
comprehensible to give the utility companies 
a monopoly status over the atom. 

The atom, then, is another area in which 
NRECA has a deep legislative interest. 


STRENGTH THROUGH UNITY 


I would like to tell you briefly about some 
of our other NRECA services, all of which 
we consider important in the overall rural 
electrification picture. 

At the national level, our systems have 
been cooperating in several important ac- 
tivities for some time. Many of these co- 
ordinated efforts have been carried on long 
enough to prove conclusively their efficacy. 

-First, I should like to mention briefly 
some of the pooling services that have been 
by NRECA at the request of and 
for the benefit of our rural electric systems. 
Then, I will point out some of the activities 
which are engaged in jointly by the Ameri- 
can Public Power Association, NRECA and 
other organizations. 


COOPERATION AMONG RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 


In NRECA we have long recognized that 
each rural electric system must go beyond 
the area of internal management to achieve 
our objective of low-cost service. We recog- 
nize the efficiencies of centralized service In 
those matters that can be handled better 
by two or more systems, and we have made 
available to our systems the services of the 
State and national associations to assist in 
coordinating those activities. 

We have come close to establishing the 
principle or policy that any group of mem- 
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bers in more than one State may use the 
National association—the members and/or 
the Board concurring—as a vehicle through 
which to set up and operate any worthwhile 
service on a self-supporting, cost basis. 

Examples of this type of cooperative serv- 
fee include our insurance pool; our retire- 
ment and group health programs, our fleet 
auto purchase program, and other types of 
Purchasing pools: At our national meeting 
in February in Washington, we launched a 
centrally-coordinated public relations pro- 
gram, 

Management training courses and insti- 
tutes which are provided the various sys- 
tems on a pay-as-you-use basis have proved 
to be invaluable in improving internal man- 
agement. Our budget for this self-support- 
ing service alone exceeds a quarter million 
dollars a year. 

Safety training courses and power use 
demonstrations also have been well received 
by our member systems. 

As helpful as these activities are, I feel 
that we have only scratched the surface of 
benefits that can be obtained through co- 
Operative effort. Every year, our systems 
Call on us for assistance in setting into mo- 
tion programs which are too expensive for 
& single system to launch by itself, or, 
Which, if done piecemeal, lack the efficiency 
and resultant impact necessary for full ef- 
fectiveness, Public relations is an example 
Of the latter type of activity. 

COOPERATION BETWEEN NRECA, APPA, AND OTHER 
GROUPS 

Coming closer to the area of our present 
Concern, permit me to review some of the 
Ways NRECA and APPA work together for 
Mutual understanding and benefit. 

I want to tell you today what I have said 
Many times in the past—that we in NRECA 
are pleased to have the opportunity of 
Working with the American Public Power 
Association and its outstanding general 
Manager, Alex Radin, and his able staff. 

While the almost constant contact be- 
tween these two associations in Washington 
Ís important to our mutual understanding 
ot public affairs and technical problems, I 
firmly believe that the combined influence 
that we exert in the legislation field is of 
Vital importance to all of us here today. 

use, in the final analysis, it is on the 
legislative front where the day-to-day 
tkirmishes culminate in the showdowns that 
affect the very existence of public power 
and, therefore, the future of all consumer- 
Owned and operated utilities. 

Although the NRECA and the APPA may 
differ at times on certain points, you can be 
Sure that on the major lssues—when the 
chips are down—we are standing shoulder 
to shoulder slugging it out with the well- 

d private profit power monopolies 
Who have more seemingly unlimited re- 
Sources at their disposal. 

With the struggle continuing unabated, 
and with victory hanging in the balance, it 
1s imperative that we close ranks on a united 
Tront until victory is assured. 

1 A united front means just one thing 
t means all of us. 

ELECTRIC CONSUMERS INFORMATION 
COMMITTEE 

i Cooperation on-a broad front is achieved 
nbely through the Electric Consumers In- 
ormation Committee which has head- 
Quarters in Washington. The ECIC, as we 
Call this committee, is sponsored by 23 State 
22 national organizations, including APPA, 

RECA, the Tennessee Valley Public Power 
keinen. many labor unions, including 
Un AFL-CIO itself, the National Farmers’ 
Pha) the Cooperative League and other 

Onsumer groups; among the many services 
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ECLC provides, one of the most important 
is that which deals with Federal legislation. 

Besides cooperating in legislative matters, 
NRECA and APPA have worked together in 
other important ways. The ECIC and 
NRECA and APPA serving as the prime moy- 
ers organized the research group known as 
Energy Research Associates, directed by Le- 
land Olds, former Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission. This small group, on a 
limited budget, is providing extremely val- 
uable research on public power that Is used 
by everyone in the field of publicly owned 
power generation, transmission and distri- 
bution, 

In 1957, we joined in the sponsorship of 
management institutes which resulted in 
untold benefits to participants from both 
organizations. We have jointly used the 
consulting services of a sympathetic top 
New York consulting firm. Several of you 
officials and key employees of the Puerto 
Rico Water Resources Authority have at- 
tended these institutes. Bob Kabat, who 
heads up our management training program, 
said to me when he heard I was coming 
down here: That's a fine group. They are 
very able fellows, well educated and experi- 
enced, No group has created a better im- 
pression at the management institutes than 
they.” I regard this a high compliment in- 
a another area, a joint committee of 
APPA and NRECA has been set up to try 
to arrive at some formula for resolving ter- 
ritorial disputes. 

The Washington staffs of these organiza- 
tions have joined together in @ Credit 

fon. 

— subscribes to APPA’s Atomic News 
Letter for its member systems. 

One of the most important features of this 
kind of cooperation is that the benefits are 
large and the costs are small. I must admit 
it has required time and work. But the re- 
sults make the effort worthwhile. 

CONCLUSION 


T have attempted to touch on a few of the 
things which we consider important to the 
present and future success of the rural elec- 
trification program. The key ingredients, it 
seems to me, are these: 

First. The act itself is all-important. It 
must be kept ere and it must have sym- 

thetic administration. 

BOTETE The Government must continue to 
develop to the maximum extent all of our 
natural resources, including atomle energy. 

Third. The rural electric systems must join 
together to provide themselves with what- 
ever common services can cut their costs or 
otherwise improve their efficiency and secu- 
rity. Each one is small by itself, but to- 
gether they are a big industry, and to a 
degree they can achieve the efficiencies of 
scale through common services. 

Fourth. The rural electric systems must 
work closely with their natural allies, with 
other consumer-owned utility systems and 
consumer-oriented organizations of various 
kinds. We need, and must have, all the 
friends we can muster. 

If we are successful in holding on to our 
program, and pushing it forward, the entire 
Nation will benefit. You will benefit here in 
Puerto Rico—because I believe in the long 
run the fate of your rural electrification pro- 
gram on this beautiful island Common- 
wealth is entwined inevitably with that of 
the U.S. mainland. 

We, who are privileged to participate in 
this great consumers’ power crusade are 
fortunate, indeed. With perhaps few excep- 
tions, in what nobler cause could we work— 
work not only for ourselves and those of our 
time; but for generations to come; for, as 
poet Will Allen Dromgoole said: 
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“The traveler raised his old gray head, 

7 friend, in the path I have come,’ he 
There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 
This stream which has been naught to me 
To this falr-haired boy may a pitfall be, 
He, too, must cross in the twilight dim, 
peer friend, I am building this bridge for 

m.“ 
Witt Allen Dromgoole. 


DAV Services in Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
ceptional record of vital rehabilitation 
services freely extended to thousands of 
Virginia citizens has recently come to 
my attention. These splendid humani- 
tarian services are not sufficiently appre- 
ciated by those who have benefited 
thereby, directly and indirectly. 

Among the several congressionally 
chartered veterans’ organizations, which 
have State departments and local chap- 
ters in Virginia, is the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. The DAV is the only such 
organization composed exclusively of 
those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it, during time of 
war. 


DAV SETUP 


Formed in 1920, under the leadership 
of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV legisla- 
tive activities have very substantially 
benefited every compensated disabled 
veteran. Its present national com- 
mander is another judge, David B. Wil- 
liams of Concord, Mass. Its national 
adjutant is John E. Feighner of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Its national legislative di- 
rector is Elmer M. Freudenberger, its 
national director of claims, Cicero F, 
Hogan, and its national director of em- 
ployment relations, John W. Burris—all 
located at the DAV National Service 
Headquarters at 1701 18th Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected: disabili- 
ties—some 2 million—the DAV can never 
aspire to become the largest of the sey- 
eral veterans’ organizations. Neverthe- 
less, since shortly after its formation in 
1920, the DAV National Headquarters, 
located in Cincinnati, Ohio, has main- 
tained the largest staff, of any veterans’ 
organization, of full-time trained na- 
tional service officers, 138 of them, who 
are located in the 63 regional and 3 dis- 
trict offices of the U.S. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and in its central office in 
Washington, D.C. 

They there have ready access to the 
official claim records of those claimants 
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who have given them their powers of 
attorney. All of them being war-handi- 
capped veterans themselves, these serv- 
ice officers are sympathetic and alert to 
the problems of other less well-informed 
claimants, 

DAV SERVICES IN VIRGINIA 


The DAV maintains a fulltime na- 
tional service officer in Virginia. He is 
Mr. Richard Frazee and his office is lo- 
cated in the VA Regional Office, 211 
West Campbell Avenue, Roanoke. The 
department commander is Charles M. 
Nightingale, 4301 South Eighth Street, 
Arlington, and the department adjutant 
is Arnold H. Sells, 819 South Irving 
Street, Arlington. 

There are three VA hospitals in Vir- 
ginia in each of which the DAV has a 
nationally authorized VA voluntary 
service representative. They are as fol- 
lows: Dr. Peter Leginus at the 2,000 bed 
neuropsychiatric hospital at Roanoke; 
Mr. Garland H. Branch of Ellerson, Va., 
at the 1,100 bed general and medical 
hospital at Richmond; and, Mr. Tyler 
Hatchell of Portsmouth, Va., at the 2,225 
bed VA center at Kecoughtan. 

During the last fiscal year, the VA 
paid out $95,396,000 for its veteran pro- 
gram in Virginia, including $24,270,430 
disability compensation to its 26,687 
service disabled veterans. These Fed- 
eral expenditure in Virginia furnish sub- 
stantial purchasing power in all com- 
munities. Only about 8 percent, 1,935, 
are members of the 33 DAV chapters in 
Virginia. 

SERVICE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE DAV _ 

This 8 percent record is strange, in 
view of the very outstanding record of 
personalized service activities and ac- 
complishments of the DAV national 
service officers in behalf of Virginia vet- 
erans and dependents during the last 10 
fiscal years, as revealed by the following 
statistics: 


Claimants contacted (esti- 
mie 40, 793 
Claims folders reviewed 33, 994 
Appearances before rating 
DORI OSS ————T—T— neeie 15, 671 
Compensation increases ob- 
I EE) py ERE 1,894 
Service connections obtained 694 
Nonservice pensions 457 
Death benefits obtained 69 
Total monetary benefits ob- 
222. $984, 997. 17 


The above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the Central Office 
of the Veterans! Administration, han- 
dling appeals and reviews, or in its three 
district offices, handling death and in- 
Surance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such districg offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in the 
central office, they handled 58,282 re- 
views and appeals, resulting in monetary 
benefits of $5,337,389.05. Proportionate 
additional benefits were thereby obtained 
for Virginia veterans, their dependents 
and their survivors. 

SERVICES BEYOND STATISTICS 


These figures fail properly to paint the 
Picture of the extent and value of the 
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individualized advice, counsel and as- 
sistance extended to all of the claimants 
who have contacted DAV national serv- 
ice officers in person, by telephone and 
by letter. r 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans only about 10 percent 
of whom were DAV members their de- 
pendents, and others, in response to 
their varied claims for service connec- 
tion, disability compensation, medical 
treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic 
appliances, vocational training, insur- 
ance, death compensation or pension, VA 
guaranty loans for homes, farms and 
businesses, etc. Helpful advice was also 
given as to counseling and placement 
into suitable useful employment—to 
utilize their remaining abilities—Civil 
Service examinations, appointments, re- 
tentions, retirement benefits, and multi- 
farious other problems. 

Every claim presents different prob- 
lems, Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not au- 
tomatically awarded to disabled veter- 
ans—not given on a silver platter. Fre- 
quently, because of lack of official 
records, death or disappearance of 
former buddies and associates, lapse of 
memory with the passage of time, lack 
of information and experience, proof of 
the legal service-connection of a dis- 
ability becomes extremely difficult—too 
many times impossible. 

A VA Claims and Rating Board can 
obviously not grant favorable action 
merely based on the opinions, impres- 
sions or conclusions of persons who sub- 
mit notarized affidavits. Specific, de- 
tailed, pertinent facts are essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims against 
itself. As the defendant, in effect, the 
US. Veterans“ Administration must 
award the benefits provided under the 
laws administered hy it, only under cer- 
tain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer can and 
does advise a claimant precisely why his 
claims may previously have been denied 
and then specifies what additional evi- 
dence is essential. The claimant must 
necessarily bear the burden of obtaining 
such fact-giving affidavit evidence. The 
experienced national service officer, will, 
of course, advise him as to its possible 
improvement, before presenting same to 
the ajudication agency, in the light of 
all of the circumstances and facts, and 
of the pertinent laws, precedents, Regu- 
lations and Schedule of Disability Rat- 
ings. No DAV national service officer, 
I feel certain, ever uses his skill, except 
in behalf of worthy claimants, with just- 
ifiable claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed—because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very sig- 
nificant, as pointed out by the DAV act- 
ing national director of claims, Chester 
A. Cash, that a much higher percentage 
of those claims, which have been pre- 
pared and presented with the aid of a 
DAV national service officer, are eventu- 
ally favorably acted upon, than is the 
case as to those claimants who have not 
given their powers of attorney to any 
such special advocate. 
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Another fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years ago. 
the disability compensation payments of 
about 37,200 veterans have been discon- 
tinued, and reduced as to about 27,300 
others at an aggregate loss to them of 
more than $28 million per pear. About 
1 percent of such discontinuances and 
reductions have probably occurred as to 
disabled veterans in Virginia with a con- 
sequent loss of about $28,000 per year. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other veteran organization: Judg- 
ing by the past, such unfavorable ad- 
judication will occur as to an additional 
equal number or more during the next 
3 years before such review is completed. 
I urge every disabled veteran in Vir- 
ginia to give his power of attorney to 
the national service officer of the DAV. 
or of some other veteran organization, 
or of the American Red Cross, just as a 
protective measure. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and experi- 
ence of a competent and expert national 
service officer. 

COST OF DAV SERVICES 


Measured by the DAV’s overall costs 
of about $12,197,600 during a 10-year 
period, one would find that it has ex- 
pended about $3.50 for each claim folder 
reviewed, or about $8.80 for each rating 
board appearance, or, again, about $22.70 
for each favorable award obtained, or 
about $123 for each service connection 
obtained, or about $54 for each compen- 
sation increase obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 of direct monetary 
benefits for claimants for each dollar 
expended by the DAV for its national 
service officer setup. Moreover, such 
benefits will generally continue for many 
years. 

METHODS OF PROVIDING SERVICES 


Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
no Government subsidy whatsoever. The 
DAV is enabled to maintain its nation- 
wide staff of expert national service of- 
ficers primarily because of income from 
membership dues collected by its local 
chapters and from the net income of its 
Idento-Tag—miniature autombile li- 
cense tags—project, owned by the DAV 
and operated by its employees, most of 
whom are disabled yeterans, their wives. 
or their widows, or other handicapped 
Americans—a rehabilitation project in 
thus furnishing them with useful em- 
ployment. Incidentally, without check- 
ing as to whether they had previously 
made a donation, more than 1,400,000 
owners of set of lost keys have receiv 
them back from the DAv's Idento-Tag 
department, 6,571 of whom during the 
last 8 years were Virginia residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much needed pub- 
lic support as will enable it to maintain 
its invaluable nationwide service setup 
on a more adequate basis. So much 
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More could be accomplished for dis- 
tressed disabled veterans, if the DAV 
Could be enabled, financially, to main- 
tain an expert service officer in every one 
of the 173 VA hospitals. 

MEMORIAL HONOR ROLL 


During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
Separately incorporated trustee, the DAV 

e Foundation, aggregating $3,300,- 
000 exclusively for salaries to its na- 
tional service officers. Its reserves hav- 
ing thus been nearly exhausted, the DAV 
Service Foundation is therefore very 
much in need of the generous support of 
all “serviced” claimants, DAV members 
and other social-minded Americans—by 
direct donations, by designations in in- 
Surance policies, by bequests in wills, by 
assignments of stocks and bonds and by 
establishing special types of trust funds. 

A special type of memorial trust fund 
Originated about 3 years ago with con- 
8 disabled veteran members of the 

AV chapter in Butte, Mont., which 
established the first Perpetual Rehabili- 
tation Fund of $1,000 with the DAV 

ce Foundation to which it recently 
med another $100. Since then, every 

AV unit in that State has established 
Such a special memorial trust fund, 
to from $100 to $1,100, equivalent 

about $4 per DAV member—an ex- 
8 objective for all other States. 
. 27 States have, up to 
e, ome enrolled on the me- 

Morial honor roll. 
t Inasmuch as only the interest earnings 
hea special donations will be available 
in appropriation to the DAV for its use 

Maintaining its National Service Of- 

r program in the State of residence of 
és such benefactor, this is an excellent 
jective also for Virginia. Each such 
benefactor is enrolled on a per- 
Aalen memorial honor roll which, up- 
bo d, is then included in the annual re- 
t rt of the DAV and of its incorporated 
9 8 the DAV Service Foundation, to 
U.S. Congress, 
nach claimant who has received any 
to h free rehabilitation service can help 
a it possible for the DAV to con- 
ice to this excellent rehabilitation serv- 
ang or other distressed disabled veterans 
their dependents in Virginia by 
Fo in donations to the DAV Service 
Nw dation, 631 Pennsylvania Avenue 
tervi Washington, D.C. Every such 
cho nics claimant who is eligible can and 
Dref, also become a DAV member, 
8 a life member, for which the 
fore fee is $100—$50 to those born be- 
vete January 1, 1902, or World War I 
2 full a Payable in installments within 
$ fscal year periods. 
Gors American can help to make our 
a aeng more representative by be- 
supporting member of at least one 

vi tion which refiects his interests 
sociata Points labor unions, trade as- 
nal Ons and various religious, frater- 
Americ civic associations, All of 
of cee § veterans ought to be members 

ving or more of the patriotic, service- 

Veterans’ organizations. All of 
— disabled defenders, who are 
Seat disability compensation, have 
Y benefited by their own official 
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voice—the DAV. I consider it a privi- 
lege and an honor to belong to the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 


Development Loan Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I was one 
of the Members of this House who 
pleaded in the Deficiency Appropriations 
Subcommittee, the full Appropriations 
Committee, and on the floor of the 
House before Easter for at least 8100 
million appropriation for Development 
Loan Fund commitments during fiscal 
1959. President Eisenhower had re- 
quested a $225 million deficiency appro- 
priation and I am pleased to note that 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
has increased the Development Loan 
Fund item to $200 million for the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE SHOULD BE 
DEEMPHASIZED 

However, I am more than pleased to 
know that the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Senator FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, 
has offered an amendment that would 
establish a capital fund for the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund totaling $7.5 billion, 
or $1.5 billion annually for 5 years. The 
President has asked for only $700 mil- 
lion for the Development Loan Fund for 
fiscal 1960. Senator FuLBRIGHT pointed 
out that the emphasis should be on eco- 
nomic foreign aid, rather than military 
assistance and I agree with him whole- 
heartedly. The US. Government can- 
not eliminate military assistance and it 
should not, but it should be deempha- 
sized. 

BOLAND COMMENDS SENATOR FULBRIGHT AND 
CONGRESSMAN BOWLES 

My colleague from Connecticut, Con- 
gressman CHESTER BOWLES, the former 
Ambassador to India who served with 
distinction, made similar observations 
with respect to our foreign aid program 
on the floor of this House last week. 
Both Senator FULBRIGHT and Congress- 
man Bowtes are to be commended for 
their profound thinking in this very vital 
field. 

The distinguished newspaper colum- 
nist, Walter Lippmann, devoted his arti- 
cle of today to the foreign aid program, 
which, he so truthfully calls, the annual 
headache of Congress. He then tells 
why it has become such a headache. Mr, 
Speaker, I had submitted the Lippmann 
column with my above remarks yester- 
day for the RECORD, but the entire text 
was returned to my office this morning 
because Senator WAYNE MORSE of Oregon 
has asked that the Lippmann article be 
printed with his remarks in the Senate. 
It was printed on page 6199 of yester- 
day's Recorp. I now ask that my com- 
mentary be included, without Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s column, of course. 
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Hiring the Handicapped in Our Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert a most interesting essay authored 
by Miss Elizabeth O'Brien, of 416 Wash- 
ington Street, Somerville, Mass. 

Miss O'Brien, a student at St. Joseph 
High School in Somerville, was the first- 
place winner of the essay contest con- 
ducted by the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and went on to 
take second prize in the national essay 
contest sponsored by the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. 

The subject upon which she speaks is 
one in which I have always been deeply 
interested, and I feel that her presenta- 
tion is both vividly and eloquently ex- 
pressed, As the Representative in Con- 
gress of the district in which Miss 
O'Brien resides, I am proud and happy to 
commend the following to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

HIRING THE HANDICAPPED IN OUR Town 

(By Elizabeth O'Brien) 

Welcome to Our Town, United States of 
America. It is a thriving community with 
long, wide peaceful streets which are lined 
with neat ranch-style homes. In the center 
of the city are the department stores and 
other retail businesses. In the morning, the 
streets of Our Town are crowded with cars 
and people hurrying to work, to the factories 
along the outskirts of town where walls loom 
high into the sky. All types of people enter 
these buildings, shoulder to shoulder; the 
normal and the handicapped, regardless of 
race, color or creed, all enter together and 
work together. This is due to the wisdom of 
the owners and managers of these industries, 
who after studying all phases of the question 
of hiring the handicapped, have found the 
advantages far outweigh the disadvantages. 
Let us take a tour through these factories. 
I will be your guide and as we go I will 
explain the advantageous features. 

Here is a watch factory where the greatest 
number of handicapped are hired, Many of 
these employees have suffered leg injuries, 
but as they work in a sitting position, such 
an impairment does not interfere with their 
work. One time in this factory many good 
workmen were wasted by being assigned un- 
important jobs because of their disability. 
Employers belieye them unable to compete 
with normal workers. But a handicap 
seemed to have increased their capacity and 
desire for learning. Managers have found 
it to their advantage to train handicapped 
personnel for special jobs because the per- 
cent of turnover has been far less than 
among normal workers. Disabled workers 
have not felt it a charity job, nor their 
standing lowered among normal fellow work- 
ers in such cases. 

Actually, everyone is handicapped in a 
sense, when it comes to performing a job 
for which he is neither mentally nor emo- 
tionally equipped. So it is that the physi- 
cally handicapped worker is not really hand- 
icapped in a job in which his mind and 
skill can exercise perfect workmanship. 

A few steps away is the factory where 
our world-famous furniture is produced, 
and another place where many “handi- 
capped” people are employed. Why, the 
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head of the furniture design department 
lost his leg in an accident and many of the 
workers are y or completely deaf. 
But after looking at the furniture produced 
here, it is easy to believe that when one 
sense is impaired the other senses are 
sharpened, for such extremely fine work 
could only be produced by acute vision. 
This factory also has a low rate of absentee- 
ism, which shatters the common misconcep- 
tion that disabled workers are frail and will 
prove a constant drain on the company’s 
compensation and sick pay. Another com- 
mon error in regard to hiring the handi- 
capped is that it will lead to higher accident 
insurance rates. This ts disproved, first, by 
the fact that the insurance companies do 
not require the employer to specify whether 
or not he hires handicapped workers, and 
secondly, because of the low rate of accidents 
among disabled workers. This is because 
their physical defects make them more cau- 
tious than normal workers. 

Here, during the slack season, many dis- 
abled workers are just as able as normal 
workers to perform jobs other than their 
own, but in the same Job family. The job 
family is a group of related jobs which 
require the same general skill, knowledge 
and physical activities. This alone shows 
that the disabled workers are just as able 
to compete in industry as the normal ones. 
In fact, this is how all wish to be treated. 

Today, because of the numerous rehabili- 
tation centers, many handicapped people 
redevelop independence and self-reliance. At 
first, it is true the disabled worker, as the 
able one, will need help to become acquainted 
with new ways and new faces. This should 
be done as unobtrusively as possible. 

This plant has solyed this problem by 
having a nonhandicapped, experienced work- 
er act as a sponsor or Big Brother“ to the 
disabled worker. The handicapped person 
is more likely to confide his difficulties in 
another fellow-worker rather than complain 
to a supervisor. The “Big Brother” will see 
to it that the difficulties are straightened 
out so that the handicapped worker will be 
as comfortable as possible, and also a more 
eMicient worker. The disabled person's dis- 
like of complaining to the supervisor is due 
to the fact that he feels insecure because 
of his physical defect. To put the disabled 
worker more at ease, the foreman notes any 
good work and is quick to praise the dis- 
abled worker, but when criticism is due, 
the foreman uses a great deal of tact. Some 
of the foremen here, handicapped them- 
selves, know what it is like and are well able 
to handle the situation. 

Next comes our electrical appliance in- 
dustry. Here are many handicapped people. 
Some are mute, others are deaf, and some 
more have lost a limb. Yet these disabilities 
do not cut down their productivity rate. 
The handicapped have great capacities for 
being valuable workers provided someone is 
willing to give them a chance to exercise 
their capabilities. The general public is not 
aware of this and is Incrédulous of the fact 
that at times the productivity rate of a dis- 
abled person not only equals, but often sur- 
passes that of normal workers. You may 
ask Just why this happens. Well, psycholo- 
gists claim that normal people use only about 
10 percent of their bodies’ potential physical 
power. Disabled workers are stimulated by 
their physical defects and so will put forth 
more effort to show the world that there is 
not such a wide abyss between them and 
normal workers. 

It is a pity that for centuries society has 
looked upon the disabled as “chairty cases.” 
eyen now, in modern times, with careful 
study and analysis and definite proof such 
as I haye just shown you in these factories, 
society remains prejudiced about handi- 
capped workers. It has been proven that 
the disabled are just as able to compete in 
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industry as normal workers. The only 
only reason that society is sensitive to the 
physically handicapped is because the hand- 
icap is usually noticeable. 

There are many people classified as normal 
workers who labor under more crippling but 
less noticeable defects, A man's working 
capacity and ability cannot be judged by the 
number of limbs he possesses or whether 
he can see or hear. It depends upon the 
man's own determination to do his job 
and to do it well. It depends on a man’s 
character whether or not he will live with 
his handicap, whatever it may be, and do 
his best to succeed. It dependts on his per- 
sonality, his warmth, his ingenuity, his 
friendliness, and his education. Let us not 
close our minds to the valuable advantages 
which hiring the handicapped will give us. 
Let us not think in terms of charity, be- 


cause the disabled worker will give back 


work well done. 

In Our Town this system has worked well 
and has reaped rich harvests for all con- 
cerned: for the employer, because he has 
received excellent work; for the disabled 
worker, because he has found a rank among 
normal men; for his fellow workers who 
have been encouraged by his courage. 

So, whoever you are, in whatever part of 
Our Town, United States of America, you 
live, follow our pattern and hire the handi- 
capped. 


Air Force Firsts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1959, I submitted an article 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Record outlining 
the work of the U.S. Army in the fields 
of astronautics and missiles. Since our 
space program is a joint Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and civilian venture, I am 
pleased to submit for my colleagues in 
Congress and the American people an 
article describing the outstanding work 
of the U.S. Air Force in this field. 

The article follows: 

Now that the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics has under consideration the 
fiscal 1960 budget for the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, I feel that 
it might be well to take a brief look at 
where this country stands in its national 
space program. Since the passage of the 
National Aeronautics Space Act of 1959, and 
the establishment of NASA in the fall of 
last year, many important programs have 
been initiated and many outstanding 
achievements have been realized. We have 
sent the first talking satellite into orbit, 
the Discoverer satellite has achieved a polar 
orbit and has proven our ability to stabilize 
a satellite in orbit and we have made in- 
creasingly deeper probes into outer space. 
Obviously a great deal remains to be done 
and we must maintain a strong sense of ur- 
gency in our efforts to explore and ultimately 
utilize the potential of space. The House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics in 
its present consideration of the NASA fiscal 
1960 budget and on various other aspects of 
the national space program is giving careful 
consideration to what I feel to be the most 
urgent requirement of our national defense, 
that of utilizing space to maintain the se- 
curity of this country. Clearly space offers 
us the opportunity of performing funda- 
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mental military missions in a more effective 
and efficient manner. I have noticed with 
great interest the recent hearings conducted 
by the Subcommittee on Governmental Or- 
ganization for Space Activities, Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, chaired 
by the Honorable STUART SYMINGTON, These 
hearings have brought to light much im- 
portant testimony which tends to focus the 
important roles the military departments 
must play in developing our Nation's capa- 
bilities in space. In this connection I would 
like to briefly review some considerations 
which are now strongly affecting our military 
space program, ; 

The last Congress passed the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 with one 
of the objectives being to preserve the role 
of the United States as a leader in aeronau- 
tical and space science and technology, and 
in the application thereof to the conduct 
peaceful activities within and outside the 
atmosphere, This objective would. of 
course, add to our capability for national 
survival. We knew that by improving our 
technology we would simultaneously Im- 
prove our capability to preserve world peace- 

Our announced policy is that activities in 
space should be directed to peaceful pur- 
poses for the benefit of all mankind. How- 
ever, there is no international agreement on 
this point. The United States, therefore: 
must prepare its overall defensive plan to 
include defense against enemy space sy5~ 
tems. At the same time we must improve 
our retaliatory capability and extend this 
capability into space if the Job can be done 
there in a more effective manner. 

Over a year and a half has passed sincé 
the world focused its attention on space 
when. the first Russian sputnik was 
launched, Even with our emphasis on ad- 
vanced technology, the appointment of % 
scientific advisor to the President, the or- 
ganization of the Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency in the Department of Defense 
and the organization of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, we have 
not yet placed a larger payload in orbit than 
the U.S.S.R. We are still behind in this 
technological race with Russia, 

Our only face saving in this race with 

Russia was the foresight and ingenuity of 
the military services which provided 
with a limited space capability on short 
notice. Following the organization of the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, the De- 
partment of Defense stripped the military 
services of the ability to operate in space · 
Under the auspices of the Director of ARPA: 
space developments are assigned to low 
echelons of the services, But this is for de- 
velopment only. He does not have the 
authority to designate which service will be 
the eventual operating agency. The result 
of these actions is not yet evident as there 
is a lag of several years between the time 
the start of a development to operat 
use. 
In the interim there are problems being 
generated that may take several more years 
to correct, ‘The services, not having clear 
space mission and support assignments, can- 
not plan for the use and Integration of the 
forthcoming systems into the operational 
units. Under the present plan when the 
development is complete ARPA will ask th® 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to assign the syste™ 
to a service for operation. If the service 15 
other than the developing agency complic#& 
tions will undoubtedly arise which may de- 
lay the use of the system for several years. 
Even under the present concept the serv- 
ices, not knowing if they have the responsi- 
bility and authority, will not be prepared 
to integrate the system at the earliest date. 
The end result is that the operational syste™ 
will likely be 1 or 2 years toward obsolescenc® 
by the time it is ready for employment. 
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If the roles and missions for space opera- 
tions were assigned by the Secretary of De- 
fense along the traditional lines there would 
be no requirement for the existence of 
ARPA. The Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering could then supervise the 
Service's activities in the normal manner. 

All services ¢an make use of space, Space 
is another place for operations. Some mis- 
sions such as communications, weather ob- 
Seryation, and navigation aids will benefit 
all services and the civilian community. 
There will be other civilian-military uses 
Of space as developments progress. As 
long us there is a global military threat our 
greatest effort in space will be for the de- 
Yelopment of miiltary systems for many 
years to come. We must, therefore, apply 
the greatest amount of our national space 
budget to the Department of Defense. We 
must alm our space research to meet the 
threat from space. We cannot sit back com- 
Placently and expect potential enemies to 
ignore the values of space systems for mili- 
tary offensive and defensive purposes. 
Global peace and our own national survival 
is based on our present retaliatory capabil- 
ity. This capability must be extended into 
pace. A strong nation can maintain the 
Peace and if space systems are required we 
must have them to meet the future threats. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 64 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
Suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article appearing in the Seattle (Wash.) 
Times on September 2, 1958, entitled 

Bacterial Counts Show Strong Need for 

ach Clean- ups“: 

Bacteria Counts SHOW Srrona NEED FOR 
BEACH CLEANUPS 
(By E. B. Fussell) 
How badly polluted are Puget Sound and 
ake bathing beaches in the Seattle aren? 
they safe or unsafe for wading and 
swimming? 
than e are questions more ensily asked 
an answered. It depends upon what the 
Juostioner means by safe. 
net can be said without fear of con- 
diction is that safe or unsafe beaches 

W B high degree of sewage contamination. 
PS ney of the answer as to safety may be 
denny in the fact that a number of beaches 
by itely are closed. Eight others are listed 
295 Seattle-King County health depart- 
55 as not recommended.” Still others 
Boo: reported by that agency as “generally 

or “fair to poor.“ 
NOTATIONS MADE 


tiep duentiy. the healthy department's nota- 
E rb that raw sewage is belng discharged 
ie toe vicinity, that bacterial count is high 
5 t “excessive sickness” among bathers 
5 been reported, 

nue e measurement for bacterial 
count nation of water is the coliform 
ber of Over the past several years, & num- 
Inter agencies have made such counts in 
lake Samples taken from Puget Sound and 
the 8 xan vl Seattle area. Most of 
3 ve n unduly h 

view of health authorities, EA 
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The State pollution control commission 
has established, as an objective, an average 
of not more than 240 coliform bacilli in 100 
milliliters of water (3.3 ounces, or about two 
Jiggers). 

PLANNING SOUGHT 

This does not mean that a beach is to be 
condemned if it shows a count of 250 or 
even 500 bacilli. The commission believes, 
however, that sewage disposal should be 
planned so that the average sample of beach 
water will show a count within the 240 limit. 

Some health authorities believe the 240- 
count standard is unduly stringent. A 1,000- 
count is more generally accepted in other 
parts of the country. 

The most comprehensive bacterial study 
of Seattle area bathing beaches was con- 
ducted by the Seattle-King County Health 
Department in the years 1952 through 1956. 

In this study, conditions were checked at 
78 public and semipublic beaches and 3,250 
samples were taken and analyzed. 

These findings, in general, confirmed bac- 
terlologleal studies made by other investi- 
gators in the 1941-52 period. 

Physicians and health authorities do not 
like to draw a hard-and-fast line and say 
a small degree of contamination is safe and 
anything aboye that is unsafe. 

Individuals differ in their resistance to 
disease. A few bacteria might bring on tll- 
ness in one case. In other cases, a high de- 
gree of pollution might have no discernible 
effect. 

A high coliform count, however, is evidence 
of sewage contamination. And when to that 
fact is added the presence of intestinal ail- 
ments which have been unusually prevalent 
in the Seattle area this summer, & strong 
case is made for a general cleanup of lake 
and sound beach pollution, 

DIFFICULT TO PROVE 

It should be added that in most cases it is 
difficult to prove a direct connection between 
bathing in polluted water and a subsequent 
illness. 

In the case of at least two Seattle area 
beaches, however, illnesses among swimmers 
have followed their exposure so quickly that 
health authorities believe a definite connec- 
tion has been established. 

In other cases, physicians believe a swim- 
mer may have been only slightly affected, 
but may have transmitted the bacterial or 
viral infection to another person who became 
severely itl. 

In any event, the health authorities say. 
bathing in sewage-contaminated water Is 
hardly to be recommended. 


The Late Honorable James G. Polk, of 
Ohio 


SPEECH 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, it was cer- 
tainly a loss to the entire Nation to lose 
our colleague James Polk, of Ohio, in 
death. It was my pleasure to know Int 
through our many conversations to- 
gether and the mutual projects on which 
we worked. I not only liked Jim POLK 
but I respected his knowledge. He was 
possessed with a sense of understanding 
and courage. 
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I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my deep sympathy to the members 
of Mr. Porx’s family in this time of 
sorrow. 


The Economy of Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appearing in yester- 
day's Wall Street Journal, April 28, 
brings us once more face to face with 
the fact that many of our people seem 
to be under the illusion that in order 
to defeat Russia we must imitate them. 

Fortunately, these people are a mi- 
nority. The vast majority of our people 
want to survive as Americans, in the 
American way, and there is good reason 
to believe they will do just that. To sur- 
vive any other way would be nothing 
but a living death: 

THE Economy or WASTE 

A notion gaining increasing currency in 
this country goes like this: We may have to 
tighten our belts. do without some of our 
accustomed comforts, in order not to lose out 
to Russia in both the military and economic 
production races. 

You hear this reasoning in a variety of 
guises. Some speak disparagingly of our 
economy of waste. At least a couple of 
U.S. Senators say we are spending too much 
money and resources turning out fancy cars 
instead of on nobler pursuits, Even Defense 
Secretary McElroy warned, in a speech the 
other night, that as defense spending rises 
over the years we may have to learn to get 
along with less in current consumption. 
Otherwise we may come out second best in 
a competition for which there is no second 
prize. 

Now there is a certain surface plausibility 
in all this, People look at the Soviet Union 
and they see a military colossus, second in 
total power only to the United States. How 
has it been built? Out of the hides of the 
people. And it can go on building by the 
same device of depriving the consumer. So 
what could be more reasonable than to con- 
clude that we too must have austerity in 
order to keep ahead? 

The trouble with the reasoning, it seems 
to us, is that it misreads the nature of both 
the Soviet and the American economic sys- 
tems. 

The remarkable thing is not that the 
Soviets have been able to build a big indus- 
trial-military machine. Any dictator can 
construct impressive works, given natural 
resources, slaves, and enough contempt for 
human life. That's how the Pharaohs built 
pyramids and obelisks, how Hitler built auto- 
bahns and a seemingly invincible military 
bulldozer. And how the Soviets have been 
creating their industrial and military power. 

Rather, the remarkable thing is the 
United States, operating in exactly the op- 
posite ways from those of the Pharoahs, the 
Nazis, and the Soviets. The United States 
has demonstrated what has been called the 
utility of freedom, Free men made a society 
of unrivaled abundance for all, and on top 
of that they were able to wield the strongest 
military power on earth. 

Indeed, one can go further. The great 
military strength of the United States de- 
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rives not just from weapons, but fram this 
so-called economy of waste. The wasteful 
auto factories of pesce can be war's addi- 
tional assembly lines for weapons. 

The Soviet economy of scarcity is un- 
balanced, full of serious distortions and dis- 
locations; ours is balanced, abundant, in- 
finitely varied and infinitely adaptable. It 
shouldn't take too much thought to decide 
which is better prepared, in the ways that 
count, for either war or economic compe- 
tition. 

Still, we agree with the voices of austerity 
on one point. If, as Mr. McElroy suggests, 
defense spending may have to increase sub- 
stantially over the years, then there should 
be belt tightening in nonmilitary areas of 
Government. For it is Government, either 
through inflation, exorbitant taxation, ex- 
cessive economic regulations, or all combined, 
that keeps the economy from growing as 
rapidly and fully as it otherwise could, and 
from which potential growth still greater de- 
tense outlays could be safely borne. 

And there is plenty of room for austerity 
in the multitudes of extravagant Federal 
civilian projects whose cost has been mush- 
rooming in recent years, Here, and not in 
the productive economic activities of private 
citizens, is the real economy of waste, the 
nonproductive activities that add nothing 
to economic growth but in fact stunt it. 

If we misunderstand this, and think we 
must starve the consumer in order to beat 
the Russians, we will not merely be imitat- 
ing the Soviets. We will be in fact denying 
the all-important difference between the two 
economic systems and ignoring the plain 
lessons of each. 

And that could be the biggest military 
mistake we ever made. 


High Voltage Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald dated Wednesday, April 29, 1959, 
dealing with the Presidential veto of the 
rural electrification bill: 

Hon VOLTAGE Veto 


It is doubtful whether there is as much 
political mileage in baiting Agriculture Sec- 
retary Benson as some Senators seem to 
think. The 64-29 vote of the Senate to over- 
ride President Eisenhower's veto of the rural 
electrification bill was yery largely a partisan 
effort to punish Mr. Benson by taking away 
his authority to review loans approved by the 
Rural Electrification Administration, We 
hope that the House will see the mischief of 
an effort to legislate in terms of personality 
instead of long-range principle. 

The REA program belongs under the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, as Mr. Eisenhower 
noted in his veto message. The present ad- 
ministrative arrangement dates from 1953 
and is based on recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission as well as on a 1939 goy- 
ernmental reorganization plan. Despite the 
allegations made by spokesmen for the REA 
cooperatives that Mr. Benson is trying to 
short-cireult the REA program, the co-ops 
seem to be prospering. The REA has loaned 
the co-ops over $1 billion in the last 6 years 
and their power sales have more than 
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doubled since 1952. Mr. Benson has not 
vetoed a single loan approved by the REA 
administrator and there is no real evidence 
that the Secretary has misused his authority 
over the agency. 


The Difficult Position of the West 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted a lucid statement by C. L. Sulz- 
berger in today's edition of the New York 
Times with reference to the preliminaries 
to the forthcoming summit conference. 

I request that his remarks be reprinted 
in the Recorp and invite my colleagues 
in Congress to reflect on the problems 
they raise, for example, to what extent 
have allied disagreements already cur- 
tailed our ability to negotiate effectively? 
FOREIGN Arrams—THE DIFFICULT POSITION OF 

THE WEST 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Paris, April 28.—Perhaps the weakest and 
most divided team of Western diplomats 
since the start of the cold war begin meet- 
ings here today in an effort to devise com- 
mon approaches to a new negotiation with 
Russia, The atmosphere was not cheerful. 

Almost a year has elapsed since similar 
preparations were made for what was sched- 
uled to be a summit conference, the kind 
of conference supposedly lying at the end 
of the present diplomatic road. That sum- 
mit conference was not held. And, dur- 
Ing intervening months, the Allied position 
has split wide open. 

Despite bromidic statements about har- 
mony in viewpoint and a determination to 
bargain toughly with the Kremlin, the West 
has ylelded in advance of East-West talks 
one position after another in the face of 
implacable Soviet diplomacy. 

Inside our alliance there is a wide chasm 
between London's ideas and those of Paris 
and Bonn. Washington has so far lacked 
the leadership to bridge the gap. Bonn, 
whose future is the main matter at hand, 
is confused by the uncertain status of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer. And NATO, the symbol of 
solidarity, is riven, with Washington hover- 
ing between two blocs. 

Here in Paris it is hoped that a strong 
attitude can yet be composed with which 
to confront the Russians at Geneva. But 
there is no apparent diplomatic leader to 
accomplish this necessary process. In each 
case the forelgn minister discussing vital 
problems Is overshadowed by a chief of gov- 
ernment absent from these talks. What 
should have been a Western summit meet- 
ing is a conference of puppets. And the 
puppet masters seem to disagree, 

The type of leadership with which we have 
been familiar is now missing. There is no 
Marshall, Acheson or Dulles; and Herter has 
scarcely had the type of sendoff to inspire 
his partners’ confidence. There is no Beyan 
or Bidault to fil the gap. And the Adenauer 
who was once his own Talleyrand is playing 
bowls in Italy. 

Indications tonight are that the Western 
powers are preparing to make an illusory 
agreement with Russia on Berlin, at the 
coming Geneva talks, in exchange for con- 
cessions on still more vital matters, posi- 
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tions that have not already been given up in 
advance, 

A year ago, before the summit talks that 
weren't held, we talked of restricting veto 
powers in the U.N. This has been pigeon- 
holed. A year ago we talked about reuni- 
fying Germany by free elections, Now we 
propose a committee from the Eastern and 
Western halves to discuss a voting plan. A 
year ago we were hoping to place on the 
agenda the Eastern _European situation. 
This has been shelved. 

A year ago we were requesting that all 
manufacture of fissile materials be ceased, 
concurrently with the endling of nuclear 
tests. Now, as a result of Moscow's insist- 
ence and a void between the British and 
United States stands, we have abandoned 
this vital link. 

These points have been granted ahead of 
talks as a consequence of Allied disagree- 
ments and the dynamism of Soviet diplo- 
macy. Announcement of a time-bomb ulti- 
matum on Berlin has brought us to the 
council table at a time of maximum incon- 
venience, 

Dulles made many policy decisions that 
have been sharply criticized; but at least 
he led in an alliance looking for leadership 
from its greatest power, Since his sad ill- 
ness this leadership has been absent. It 
will be difficult for Herter to provide a sub- 
stitute this week. 

The chances today appear that for the 
sake of any face-saving device the Russians 
may allow us to retain, for the present, 
seeming to reassure our difficult posture in 
Berlin, we may concede on other major is- 
sues: de facto recognition of East Germany, 
which would undermine our credit in Bonn: 
the whole framework of disarmament and 
disengagement; and the question of all- 
German unification, which, rightly or 
wrongly, we chose to make a major stake in 
the of power contest. 

And if we yield, the balance of power will 
change. We may be able to claim for 
months to come that we kept West Berlin- 
But surely and predictably Moscow will 
again turn tight the screws on that essen- 
tially untenable position. The best the West 
can hope for now is that the discordant 
Allies may at the eleventh hour harmonize 
their divided views, go to Geneva outwardly 
united, and postpone the big bargaining un- 
Ul the inevitable summit meeting. 


Caribbeans and Castro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
after the highly hysterical reception 
given Mr. Fidel Castro in the United 
States, a reception that confirms many 
of our friends in Europe and Latin 
America in the belief that we are not 
quite dry behind the ears, it is interest- 
ing to read the following article which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal of 
April 28. 

Here is an article written in a cool 
and logical manner, bringing out a few 
known facts, and they are few indeed, 
and making the thoughtful citizen real- 
ize that we actually know very little 
about what is going on behind the beard: 
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; 
CARIBBEANS AND CAsTRo—Latins, BOTH AD- 
MIRING AND FEARFUL, SAY CUBAN Is ANTI- 

Untren STATES AND Lerrwatp BOUND 

(By Henry Gemmill) 

Caracas:—Fidel Castro has cast a spell on 
nu Latin lands ringing the Caribbean. With 
mounting excitment they've watched him 
play the roles of liberator, of executioner, of 
“nticolonialist and most recently of turbu- 
lent tourist in the United States. 

Nowhere is there much inclination to take 
Seriously his milder attitudes in the United 
States as an admirer of Thomas Jefferson 
and s promoter of tourism and trade. He 
is for these Latins the very symbol of anti- 
Americanism; it is taken for granted he is 
headed far to the left in economics and poll- 
tics; it is accepted his personal ambitions 
8 well beyond running the island of 


Nevertheless the Castro spell takes strik- 
ingly different forms in these extremely 
diverse nations—and in some, notably Vene- 
zuela, it may be more subtle and serious 
than is generally understood. 

In a number of banana, sugar and coffee 
republics, of course, the ruling reaction is 
Tear. Fidel, despite protestations about not 
exporting revolution, is considered overwill- 
ing that Cuba be used as a base for revolu- 
tionary forces eager to upturn the aging 
Trujilio tyranny in the Dominican Republic, 
the prolonged Somoza family rule in Nica- 
Tagua, the recent rickety government of Haiti 
and the De La Guardia regime in Panama, 
Just this week Panama was rounding up 
What it sald was an armed invasion force of 
Panomanians and Cubans, and blaming its 
activities on Castro. 


In Colombia, which believes it has reason 


to understand Castro better than any other 
ot his neighbors, the reaction is disgust. 
For Castro, as Colombian newspapers keep 
Tepeating, was a revolutionist in Bogota be- 
sore he ever launched a revolution in his 
Omeland, Almost exactly 11 years ago, but 
Temembered as if it were yesterday, oc- 
curred an incident known as the "Bogotazo" 
eine uprising which began with the assas- 
818 of political leader Dr. Jorge Ellecer 
: aitan and ended with more killing and the 
dotuing and burning of much of the capital, 
5; 3 under public investigation is the pre- 
1 role of Castro. Certain it is he was col- 
83 by cops for throwing inflammatory 
A from the balcony of the opera house. 
uggestions have been publicized but not 
Proved that his actions may have been much 
in sinister. At any rate his reputation 
Bogota was unsavory long before he seized 
Se in Havana, and both houses of the 
A Congress have voted down reso- 
11 ons of congratulations on his Cuban 
otory. 
CYNICAL COLOMBIANS 


tug nical comments on Castro's recent pos- 
P in the United States fill the Colombian 
tions We are glad he’s going to hold elec- 
8 after he has taught all Cubans how to 
&nd write,” comments one leading paper 
Usic Ny Colombians, more strictly re- 
contin than most Latin Americans, scorn 
the uing executions in Cuba. They pride 
dictate on having overthrown their own 
Pi ee Gustavo Rojas Pinella nearly 2 years 
12 thout such reprisals; they've even let 
8 eturn to the country and done no more 
After N. away his honors and pensions 
; 5 elaborately legal senatorial trial for 
President Age: In recent days Colombia's 
ediy re Alberto Lleras Camargo has point- 
any ee Ne idea that Latin America has 
g res 
Which CUREA ate N to oust regimes 
. = entirely diferent spell which Castro 
though re in Venezuela, a nation which, 
darum m half as populous as Colombia, 
of any | Perhaps the most vital significance 
ofa: n this region by virtue of Its oil and 
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Certainly Venezuela entertains no fear of 
invasion from Cuba nor is Its vision of Castro 
one of repugnance. Instead, here is found 
remarkable popular acceptance of the Cuban 
as the hero of the Caribbean and increasing 
impatience to follow in his footsteps. 

“Fidel could be elected President of Vene- 
zuela tomorrow,” is the only slightly ezag- 
gerated remark of one foreigner who has 
studied politics here for years. In another 
part of town a businessman inclines his head 
toward a fresh-faced sécretary outside his of- 
fice and tells the visitor, “She worships Cas- 
tro. To her, he’s the greatest of democrats 
and it doesn’t bother her pretty head that he 
holds no elections. To her, he's the greatest 
of humanitarians, and she doesnt care that 
he’s bumped off hundreds of people.” 

Why the difference? 

To an important degree Communists are 
responsible. All over Latin America the Reds 
have decided to plump 100 percent for Cas- 
tro. This does not prove the Cuban is a 
Communist, of course; it is simply that with 
his anti-imperiailst message he bas be- 
come—as Egypt's Nasser was—a man deemed 
traveling fast on exactly the road the Reds 
desire. In Colombia, Communists are as yet 
few and ineffectual, but here in Venezuela 
they are numerous and spectacularly influ- 
ential. 

They have eloquent spokesmen in the na- 
tional Iegislature and can call out mobs to 
demonstrate. Even more important, how- 
ever, is the fact Castro has been one pace- 
setter for the non-Communist muititudes in 
Venezueia who are intolerant of the modera- 
tion—economic, political, diplomatic—iis~- 
played by their own new revolutionary Presi- 
dent Romulo Betancourt. 

Once Betancourt was as wild a young man 
as Castro is today; indeed, he is reported to 
have provided letters of introduction when 
Fidel went on that mischief-making expedi- 
tion to Bogota. But Betancourt with the 
years has changed greatly. When inaugu- 
rated as the first elected President since the 
overthrow. early last year of brutal Marcos 
Perez Jiminez, he attempted to move in calm, 
majestic statemanship. He established & 
planning commission which not until July 
of next year is due to propose & program 
of fundamental economic improvement for 
the nation, He shot no political enemies; he 
even proclaimed himself a firm friend of 
Americans. 

COOL GAZES 

The result is that masses of the population 
now gaze coolly on this bespectacled, middle- 
aged and rather stout gentleman, wondering 
how they could have chosen 30 mild a man. 
Their hearts go out to that dashing young 
Cuban whose oratory turns blood to fire and 
whose actions speak even more eloquently. 

Castro fans include many young leaders 
such as Jose Rafael Munoz within Betan- 
court’s own Democratic Action Party. Other 
youthful pro-Castro politicians such as Jose 
Vincente Rangel, are eyen more powerful in 
the Union Republica Democracia (URD) 
Party which now participates in the coall- 
tion government but is moving leftward and 
may soon swing into outright opposition. 

Venezuela is a country with little expe- 
rience in democracy in this century with an 
adult {lliteracy rate that climbed above 50 
percent during the Jimenez regime and with 
much poyerty, It is no surprise to find 
Castro sentiment among the thousands 
who've poured into Caracas and bullt squat- 
ter shanty towns up the mountainsides, nor 
to spot a Castro-style beard on a port worker 
at remote Puerto Ordaz on the wild Orinoco 
River. 

Yet Castroism is by no means confined to 
the submerged classes. It is rife in flashy 
University City, where students are ecstati- 
cally trying to collect a million Bolivars 
(1 Bollvar equals about 30 cents) to help 
finance the overthrow of Trujillo, It is 
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found in the professions; the Caracas Medi- 
cal Association has invited an appearance by 
Ma). “Che” Guevara, the Argentinian adven- 
turer who served with Communist militia in 
Guatemala and later became a top Castro 
comrade: 

And Castro's declaration of independence 
from the United States has struck a respon- 
sive chord among much of the Venezuelan 
business community. One powerful organ- 
ization, Asociacion Pro-Venezuela, headed by 
businessman Alejandro Hernandez, is hound- 
ing the government to stop buying supplies 
abroad and ‘to boost tariffs for protection of 
domestic industry. 

Venezuela's mood of impatience is aggra- 
vated by events in which Yankees have 
played a part—notably Washington's curbs 
on oll imports, and oil price cuts initiated 
by British Petroleum in the Middle East but 
followed by U.S. companies here. But the 
mood is also irritated by a hundred other 
matters in which America has played no 
part—for instance, Iimprovidence in develop- 
ing water supplies which has left Caracas 
drought stricken. Thus Venezuela's agita- 
tion springs really from its domestic plight; 
Castro is a lens which brings it into focus. 

BOTHERSOME FACTS 


A few days ago one of the most Important 
of 40,000 U.S. business folks living in Vene- 
zuela, having drawn up a contract to buy a 
handsome new house, decided not to sign it 
after all, but to wait and see. More than a 
dozen American corporations which were 
planning to open factories or expand exist- 
ing ones in Venezuela have similarly decided 
to mark time. 7 

Some veteran observers think Betancourt. 
if not unsaddled, will sooner or later be 
forced to move in the direction of Castroism. 

One bothersome fact: He has begun de- 
porting political opponents without trial. 
Others expect that forces of conservatism 
which have been little heard from will assert 
themselves. (The Venezuelan armed forces, 
gravely concerned by Castro’s pattern of 
substituting Irregular militia for traditional 
military services, have reportedly promised 
to back Betancourt for at least 2 years.) 

It may be that men like Jose Figueres, 
the Costa Rican political leader who turned 
from friend of Castro to foe, can organize 
on a regional scale an effective and demo- 
cratic opposition to the Cuban. 

But whether viewed with fear, disdain, or 
admiration, Fidel Castro at this moment is 
by far the most colorful figure of the Carib- 
bean, equipped not merely with eloquence 
but with ruthless willingness on occasion to 
attempt rather more ambitious ventures 
than he seemed equipped for. 


Custard Stands at Gettysburg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I would call attention of the Mem- 
bers to the editorial approval of a resto- 
tration of funds to the National Park 
Service for its land acquisition program 
at Civil War battlefields. 

I do not think it necessary to belabor 
the point, but I am anxious to point out 
the virtually universal approval that 
exists in favor of keeping the foot of 
commercialism off the hallowed ground 
at Gettysburg. With that in mind I 
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would ask the Members to read the fol- 
lowing editorial from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of April 27, 1959: 

CUSTARD STANDS aT GETTYSBURG 


President Eisenhower's Representative In 
Congress, James M. Guter, of the 19th 
Pennsylvania District, has appealed to the 
White House to join in efforts to acquire 
ground which ought to be added to the 
National Park Service holdings in the Gettys- 
burg Battlefield area. Congressman QUIGLEY 
says that unless protective steps are taken, 
custard stands and beer parlors will soon out- 
number the grave markers and the monu- 
ments to the men of both the Blue and the 
Gray who struggled there in early July 1863. 

The Representative from the Gettysburg 
district does not want the land acquired for 
withdrawal from productive use. On the 
contrary, he and others who are concerned 
about the future of the Gettysburg area are 
eager for the National Park Service to own 
the land but to lease it for approved culti- 
vation. This Is true of much of the area now 
owned. The famous peach orchard of mili- 
tary History is again a peach orchard. But 
those who own privately adjacent battle- 
field areas cannot be expected to decline at- 
tractive’ offers from would-be commercial- 
izers. That is why the National Park Serv- 
ice holdings should be increased. 

In barely 2 years, the Nation will begin 
its 4~year observance of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Civil War. Between now and 
then historic battlefields—Gettysburg, An- 
tietam, Wilson's Creek and others—ought to 


receive friendly interest and wherever pos-_ 


sible increased protection. It would be 
strange indeed for the centennial to find the 
foot of the commercial trespasser marring 
what Lincoln called hallowed ground. 


Could This Be Politics? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN : 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 - 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr, Speaker, I sub- 
mit for the information of my colleagues 
an article that appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on Tuesday, April 28: 

THe STRAUSS MATTER 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Senator Macnuson, of Washington, says 
that it is not unusual to hold up a Presi- 
dential nomination for a Cabinet post a long 
time. President Eisenhower appointed Adm. 
Lewis L. Strauss to be Secretary of Commerce 
on October 24, 1958, It is now 6 months 
since that day. It might be interesting if 
Senator Macnuson, who presides over the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, which has to pass on Secretary 
Strauss' nomination, would have his staff do 
a research job to show how many Cabinet 
Officers’ appointments have been held up for 
such along period. Secretary of State Chris- 
tian Herter was confirmed in 4 hours. 

Furthermore, Senator MAGNUSON says that 
he does all this holding up to give Senator 
ESTES KEFAUVER and Senator CLINTON ANDER- 
RON, who are not members of this committee, 
an opportunity to question Secretary Strauss, 
which they have the right to do, but should 
that privilege be used to hold up a Presiden- 
tial nomination as long as they please? I 
hope that such questioning is in public, on 
television, so that the entire country can 
listen to the badgering of a public servant 
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of fine qualifications and a great record of 
service. 

Also, Senator MacGNuson wants some 
scientists to have an opportunity to object 
to Secretary Strauss. It is reported that 
some scientists object to the way Strauss 
handled matters involving fallout, clean 
bombs, weapon testing, and security regula- 
tions when he was Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, 

Of course, Admiral Strauss has been pretty 
tough on such scientists as were pro-Com- 
munist or pro-Russian, who while working 
for the Government of the United States 
chose to put their private wisdom ahead of 
the adopted policies of our Government, Do 
Senators KEFAUVER and ANDERSON want the 
reputation of running interference for such 
persons? 

It all started with the Oppenheimer case 
concerning which Strauss took a rather 
strong stand and Oppenheimer was required 
to end his work with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. It was unfortunate that we 
lost the services of Oppenheimer who has a 
fine scientific mind but his own testimony 
convicted him of past Communist associa- 
tions, of being a blabbermouth and at times, 
untruthful. Of Oppenheimer it can cor- 
rectly be said that he convicted himself, 
that no witness did him In and that Strauss 
would have been derelict in his duty had he 
defended Oppenheimer. 

The committee hearings to confirm 
Strauss started on March 17 and nothing 
has come of them up to the moment of 
writing this sentence. Meanwhile Strauss 
acts as Secretary of Commerce without sen- 
atorial confirmation. 

The scientists, incidentally, ought to have 
nothing to say except as citizens testifying 
before a congressional committee under oath 
on pertinent matters. The question is not 
whether Admiral Strauss pleased the 
physicists but where his experience, knowl- 
edge, and wisdom justify his appointment 
as Secretary of Commerce. 

We have here a confusion of authority. 
Although the Constitution provides that a 
Federal official shall be nominated by the 
President and confirmed by. the Senate, it 
never intended that the Senate should use 
its c power to embarass the Presi- 
dent for political reasons, to try to rake up 
ancient and settled issues, to seek out un- 
friendly witnesses and to delay action in an 
outrageous manner. This is precisely what 
Senator Macnuson Is doing and it is in- 
tolerable from the standpoint of efficient 
Government, 


Political Field Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington, D.C., Evening Star 
dated Wednesday, April 29, 1959, dealing 
with the Presidential veto of the Hum- 
phrey-Price bill: 

Pourrican Fri Dar 

The Senate, bowing at the altar of petty 
politics, has overridden an Eisenhower veto. 
And there wasn't even a semblance of good 
reason for doing it. ; 

Mr. Elsenhower vetoed a bill which would 
have stripped the Secretary of Agriculture of 
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control over Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration loans—a control first vested in the 
Secretary 20 years ago pursuant to a Hoover 
Commission recommendation. The effect is 
to leave Mr. Benson with overall responsibil- 
ity for REA operations, but with no control 
over its lending activities. 

Why did 6 Republicans join 58 Democrats 
in voting to override the veto of this unsound 
bill? Here is the answer, as given by Sen- 
atr JokNSsrom of South Carolina: The ád- 
ministration knows the only way it can de- 
stroy REA is by turning its purse strings 
over to the Secretary of Agriculture, who is no 
friend of the farmers and rural people,” 

This is a ridiculous statement, and the 
record proves it. When REA was estab- 
lished only a few farmers enjoyed the bene- 
fits of central station electric service. Today 
about 96 percent of the farmers enjoy this 
service, and about half of the increase has 
been provided by REA-financed facilities. 
Loans of more than a billion dollars have 
been made during the past 6 years, under 
Mr. Benson. This is nearly half as much 
as was loaned by the agency during the pre- 
vious 17 years of its existence. Furthermore, 
Mr. Benson has never turned down a loan 
recommended by the REA Administrator. 

This, then, is the record of the manner in 
which Mr. Benson has sought to destroy 
REA. Obviously, to explain the Senate vote, 
one must look deeper than the proposter- 
ous explanation offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

The real explanation, one may be sure, 18 
rooted in politics. Mr. Benson has become 
the whipping boy of the politicians, and few 
Senators are averse to laying on the lash. 
Beyond this, the Senate Democrats think, 
with reason, that they are faced with a series 
of vetoes if they are going to lock horns with 
the President. They presumably looked up- 
on the REA veto as a good vehicle for a show 
of strength. After all, they are not likely to 
lose votes in the rural areas by baiting Mr. 
Benson on such an issue as REA loans. 

The principle, however, is important. For 
an element of sound Government is at stake, 
and the principle will become much more 
important if the overriding of this veto is 4 
preview of things to come. We hope that the 
House will refuse to go along with the Sen- 
ate’s game. 


Justice Department Opposes Federal 
Fair Trade Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an editorial appearing in the Hous- 
ton (Tex.) Chronicle on March 27, 1959. 

This editorial joins unanimous edito- 
rial opinion in opposing the various fair 
trade bills now pending before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

An additional reason why the Dill 
should be defeated appears in the esti- 
mate of Mr. Robert A. Bicks, Assistant 
Attorney General, that such legislation 
would cost the consumer a minimum of 
$1 billion a year and possibly much more 
quoted in the editorial: 
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Justice DEPARTMENT OPPOSES FEDERAL Fam 
Trane Law 


Pair trade proponents, who have been los- 
ing ground rapidly in recent years as State 
8 laws have been batted down in 

courts, are trying to put their program 
on the Federal level. 2 a p 

And the administration is resisting them 
in a manner not only to comfort the con- 
Sumer but also to warm the heart of be- 
lievers In States’ rights. 

The first assistant in the Justice Depart- 
mentis Antitrust Division told the House 
Commerce Committee Monday that the fair 

e proposals now before Congress would 
Undercut the antitrust laws and would be an 
unwarranted invasion of States’ rights. 

Under present law retail price fixing by 
Manufacturers is permissible only where In- 
REFN States sanction the practice through 

on. 

A few years ago the fair traders had al- 
most put their program over throughout the 
country. Only Texas and two other States, 
and the District of Columbia were holdouts 
Against the scheme under which every re- 

er has to sell articles at the price dic- 
tated by their makers. 
e Some of the hardest-fought battles in the 
exis ture year after year have been 
Over fair trade. 

In recent years price fixing has been losing 
gut. No less than 16 State supreme courts 

ve ruled such laws unconstitutional. 

Hence the new effort to put the plan over 
On a notional basis through Federal law. 

© Justice Department's strong opposition 
ù Bood news, particularly since it is based 

Pon States’ rights as well as the desire to 
Uphold the antitrust laws, 

Robert A. Bicks, the Department's spokes- 
poan, told the committee that studies have 
Ndicated Federal fair-trade legislation 
Would cost consumers a minimum of 81 bil- 

on a year, and possibly much more. 


Lewis L. Strauss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


nines HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Colum- 
to Gould Lincoln had some nice things 
Pà Say about the distinguished career of 
Patriotic and stalwart American in his 
It 2 in last night's Washington Star. 
A as follows: 
OLTTICS DELAYS STRAUSS CONFIRMATION 
re (By Gould Lincoln) 

Owdown on the nomination of Adm. 
nae L. Strauss to be Secretary of Com- 
ator 3 has been promised. Sen- 
the Be NUSON Of Washington, chairman of 

nate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
— ttee which has had jurisdiction over 
ate be mation since it was sent to the Sen- 

Y President Eisenhower on January 17, 
— he and his colleagues are not 
are sone consideration and action. There 
cratic — assurances, too, that the Demo- 
thetic to denhip of the Senate is not sympa- 
D 3 for delay's sake on the Strauss 
or on. The committee has set 3 days 
Parentiys s this week. So, the word ap- 
Predicting 2 used advisedly when it comes to 
ing to final action. No one seems will- 

Predict there will be no further hear- 


Ings 
u 
ext kor next month, or the month 
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Politics, plus a fishing expedition to dig 
up something detrimental to Admiral 
Strauss and through him to blacken the 
eye of the Eisenhower administration, has 
been responsible for this long delay. The 
record shows that the nomination for See- 
retary of Commerce has been at the Capitol 
for 102 days. There have been 13 Secre- 
taries of Commerce since the Department 
was crented, and the total time required for 
confirmation of them all was 109 days. No 
nomination for Secretary of Commerce— 
Democratic or Republican—has ever been 
rejected. Furthermore, since the days of 
President Andrew Johnson, only two ap- 
pointees to a President's Cabinet have been 
rejected by the Senate—Henry Stanbery, 
appointed Attorney General by President 
Johnson and Charles B. Warren, appointed 
Attorney General by President Coolidge. 

The right of a President to select the 
members of his Cabinet—his intimate offi- 
cial family upon whom he must rely for 
adivce and administration of the Depart- 
ments of the Federal Government—has been 
widely recognized. 

APPOINTED LAST FALL 

Admiral Strauss has been serving as Sec- 
retary of Commerce under a recess appoint- 
ment which President Eisenhower gave him 
last fall, soon after the resignation of former 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks. 
Prior to becoming Secretary of Commerce, 
Admiral Strauss served as Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. It was during 
his chairmanship of the Commission that 
Admiral Strauss aroused the enmity of two 
Democratic Senators—Senator CLINTON P. 
Anperson, of New Mexico, and Senator EsTES 
Kerauver, of Tennessee, both of whom now 
oppose his confirmation as Secretary of 
Commerce. 

He clashed with Senator ANDERSON, Chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, over policy. His readi- 
ness to seek privately produced power for 
the use of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
instead of getting it from a proposed new 
plant of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
brought him into open conflict with Senator 
Keravvez. The Dixon-Yates contract for 
private power, which later was voided, was 
assailed as corrupt, and an attempt to place 
blame on Admiral Strauss was made. The 
Department of Justice and other Govern- 
ment agencies found no blame attached to 
Admiral Strauss, despite this effort. 

DISTINGUISHED CAREER 


Admiral Strauss has a long and distin- 
guished record of public service, dating back 
to the days of President Woodrow Wilson, 
when he was secretary and assistant to 
Herbert Hoover prior to our entry into World 
War I. He had 32 years as an officer of the 
U.S. Naval Reserve and was called up for 
active duty 10 months before Pearl Harbor, 
had 6 years on active duty and retired with 
the rank of rear admiral. 

In 1946, Admiral Strauss was appointed to 
the first Atomic Energy Commission by Pres- 
ident Truman, serving until 1950. During 
that period, he proposed and procured the 
establishment of the system of long-range 
detection which enabled this country to 
learn in August 1949, that the Soviet Union 
had achieved atomic weapon capability. Im- 
mediately afterward, Admiral Strauss began 
the movement for the development of the 
H-bomb. He had opposition in the Com- 
mission, but he had the backing of Presi- 
dent Truman, and the early production of 
that weapon followed. He believes today 
that this has been responsible for peace in 
the world. 

The Secretary of Commerce—still to be 
confirmed—was highly successful in the 
business world, too. When he was appointed 
by President Truman to the Atomic Energy 
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Commission, he gave up all his business con- 
nections and sold his interests, 

While it has been denied, a story gained 
circulation that Admiral Strauss’ opponents 
in the Senate had determined to fillbuster 
in committee and to delay any action on his 
appointment as Secretary of Commerce until 
this session of Congress expired. In that 
event, the President could not again give 
him a recess appointment and he would be 
“out.” That the Senate will confirm his 
appointment if and when it gets the chance 
has been confidently reported. He has many 
friends and admirers among the Democrats 
as well as the Republicans in that body. 

Admiral Strauss“ opponents, by their de- 
laying tactics, are doing the Department of 
Commerce no good, nor their country either. 
A shameful operation. 


Mr. Dulles’ Departure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to call the attention of the House 
to an editorial written in the Arizona 
Daily Star on Tuesday, April 14, 1959. 
This editorial, entitled “Mr. Dulles’ De- 
parture” recounts the service Mr. Dulles 
has rendered to his country and to the 
free world. It is interesting to note that 
this editorial was written before Mr. 
Dulles’ resignation. The editorial fol- 


lows: 


Mr. Duties’ DEPARTURE 
The news from Washington that Secretary 
Dulles appears to be losing his battle against 
a persistent cancer is sad to recount, yet 


nis very absence makes his prior service to 


the Nation more valuable than ever before. 
He provided an indispensable leadership not 
only for his own country but for its allies, 
too. This fact has come to light as many of 
his former critics at home and abroad now 
lament his absence. 

His record as Secretary of State under 
President Eisenhower is a notable one 
marked by continuously striving to carry 
out the original NATO program, and hold- 
ing the line in the Far East. For this work 
he had prepared himself well by his serv- 
ices under the Truman and Roosevelt ad- 
ministrations. Thus, before he became Sec- 
retary of State, he had had much first- 
hand experience not only with the vagaries 
of our allies but with the undependability 
of the Soviets. 

When he assumed his job under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in January 1953, his first 
task was to bring hostilities in Korea to 
end, which was a much more dificult job 
than most people realized. He had to deal 
with President Rhee of Korea, who was quite 
willing to continue fighting to the last Amer- 
ican and last American dollar, Later he par- 
ticlpated and helped prepare the first sum- 
mit conference, although he was skeptical 
of its producing any results. 

He had to meet the: great crisis in Indo- 
china, and, much to his credit, salvaged 
from French misrule a compromise that 
seems to be working. It was his heavy 
task to advise the President to intervene 
against the Anglo-French-Israel attack on 
Egypt. yet out of that unpleasant affair he 
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appears to have brought our 
together than before. 

His work can be criticized justifiably, but 
he rates an exceptionally high batting av- 
erage. What so few people realize is that 
international relations are highly compli- 
cated. There is rarely a clear-cut or simple 
solution. The best that any Secretary of 
State can do is do his best under the cir- 
cumstances, That quality has constantly 
characterized Mr. Dulles’ official work, as 
well as the vigor with which he carried it out. 

He has served his Nation and its allies 
ably and with distinction. Time will un- 
doubtedly honor his name. He has been one 
of the few great Secretaries of State. As 
he lays down his official work, the words of 
St. Paul to Timothy come to mind: 

“For I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. 

“I have fought a good fight, I have fin- 
ished my course, I have kept the faith.” 


allies closer 


A Fine Science Plan, With LSU as a Part 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I present herewith an editorial 
from a recent issue of the Shreveport 
Times, Shreveport, La., which praises 
the program of the National Science 
Foundation providing special science 
training for high school students. I feel 
the editorial and the program are com- 
mendable. It is as follows: 

A FINE SCIENCE PLAN, Wir LSU As A Part 

The National Science Foundation has 
taken an excellent step in putting up the 
money for special science training for high 
school students starting at the junior year, 
and it is especially gratifying to find that 
Louisiana State University has been selected 
as a sponsor for the program in this State. 

The Foundation is supplying 81.600, 000 
for 112 such programs under direction of 
105 colleges, universities, and nonprofit re- 
esarch organizations. 

Each operating organization will provide 
means h the Foundation’s money 
for high-ability high school students Inter- 
ested in majoring In science in college to 
associate with college-level summer programs 
in science, math, and engineering designed 
especially for them. 

The LSU program specifically will embrace 
four phases: Instruction in the research 
areas of science; seminars by leading sclen- 
tists from both LSU and industry; field trips 
to research organizations and industries; 
laboratory experience in actual scientific 
research. 

In this way, students in the upper IQ 
categories and with genuine interest in 
science will have instruction in connection 
with their junior and senior years in high 
school that will enable them to be certain 
that they want to go on into science edu- 
cation, and will enable colleges and uni- 
versities to determine whether such students 
are capable of handling such courses in 
college. 

In Louisiana, 22 students will be selected 
for the program by an LSU faculty commit- 
tee following application by students—with 
not more than one student from any one 
high school. The method of selection also 
is excellent, for it leaves the decision as to 

college ability of the high schoolers in the 
hands of college people, 
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Tribute to Max Abelman by the Honor- 
able A. David Benjamin, Justice of the 
Supreme Court, State of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, 55 years 
is a short time in the light of history, 
but appraised in the life of man, it is his 
entire life span. Thus, when one man 
has given his talents and efforts for 55 
years to community work, he should be 
given true recognition in a special niche 
in history. It is for this reason that I 
desire to pay special tribute to one of 
the great men of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn, Max Abelman. I submit the fol- 
lowing tribute to him by another of 
Brooklyn’s great men, the Honorable A. 
David Benjamin, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, of the State of New York: 

Max ABELMAN, BY HON. A. Davin BENJAMIN, 

Justice or SUPREME COURT, Seconp DiI- 

VISION 


The sociological structure of our economy 
of free enterprise is dependent upon the so- 
cial consclence and consciousness of our 
citizens and their willingness to create and 
maintain social Institutions necessary in a 
civilized community. We in America are 
proud of our Institutions for the orphans, for 
the aged, for the sick, our services to our 
youth, our agencies coping with the prob- 
lems of delinquency, mental breakdowns, 
adequate recreational facilities for the young 
and for the aged, child guidance clinics, fam- 
ily welfare societies, marital guidance and 
counseling services and the vast totality of 
services which the complexity of our society 
makes necessary for the well-being of our 
citizens. We have the choice in America 
whether these services shall be provided for 
by the State, as under a totalitarian m, 
or by the voluntary participation of the citi- 
zens, as we do in our free society. We have 
elected the choice and through tax struc- 
ture and the established mores of the com- 
munity encouraged the creation, develop- 
ment and furtherance of our socſo- economy 
through the financial aid and the personal 
guidance of free citizens. 

For more than 50 years one person has 
been foremost in the wakening understand- 
ing of this social responsibility of all the 
citizens and in bringing them together so 
that their personal resources and financial 
resources might be marshaled in the fur- 
therance of the social needs of the com- 
munity, as a result of his direction, guidance 
breath of vision, insight, understanding, and 
ability to envision far horizons. The petty 
concepts of charity as known a century ago 
have given way to the proper concepts of 50- 
cial responsibilities to the full extent of the 
community's ability to give, which is the 
pattern of our social agencies of today. No 
longer do we envision social services as a 
“dole” or a “handout”. Rather today do 
we envision it as the enlightened acceptance 
of the golden rule in the implementation of 
the moral responsibility of all to provide for 
the needs of all. 

Max Abelman is approaching his 72d year 
of a wonderful life in which he pioneered and 
led in the furtherance of this philosophy and 
way of life. Five years ago Governor Dewey) 
on the occasion of Max Abelman's retire- 
ment from the Board of the Jewish Hospital 
of Brooklyn, said of him: “You unquestion- 
ably have earned the titie of Doctor of Hu- 
manity.” For 55 years Max Abelman has 
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given of his great talents and appreciation 
of humanitarian values so that our city 
State, and Nation of the world at large might 
become a finer place in which to live. It 
is people such as he who insure the peace 
of the future. The philosophy which he has 
engendered is the only antidote to either cold 
or hot wars and through the spread of this 
doctrine of peace on earth, goodwill to all 
men, and acceptance of our responsibility to 
recognize all children of God as brethren 
can we hope that our children will have 4 
worthwhile world in which to live. 

And so we the Senate, of the State of 
New York, together with the U.S. Congress: 
take this occasion to honor and felicitate 
Max Abelman upon this rich and fruitful 
life which he has spent in the public in- 
terest. 

We wish for him many, many more years 
of good health so that he may continue to 
serve as an exemplar and bearer of the torch 
of justice for all mankind to see, His 
motto: “I shall pass this world but once: 
any good or kindness I can do, do it now. 
may not pass this way again.” 


Cut Down on Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article which appeared in 
the April 27 issue of Railway Age: 

Cur Down on REGULATION 


The ICC has asked the eastern railroads 
to consent to a further suspension for 60 
days of these railroads’ reduced rates on 
paint. Naturally, the railroads have agreed- 

This is a simple case, The railroads are 
handling almost no finished paint. They 
proposed some rates which they proyed would 
be amply profitable; and which, shippers 
testified, would put a lot of paint traffic on 
the rails. The truckers objected. The I 
suspended the rates, pending investigation- 

That was almost 7 months ago, and the 
ICC wants 2 more months to ponder the issue. 

It seems a safe assumption that the ICO 
is weighing two questions: Does it any 
longer have the legal right to force 
to hold a rate umbrella over the trucks? 
If it believes it still has this right, showd 
it be exercised in the present case? 

No industry except the railroads is made 


to suffer the delay and expense of a pro- 


tracted lawsuit practically every time it 
wants to make Important price changes to 
attract customers. If the aluminum in- 
dustry wants to reduce its prices to complete 
with steel and plastics—these competitors 
have no right to hall the aluminum people 
into court and have their price changes 
nullified. 

There is constant price competition going 
on between industries and the customers 
benefit—from constantly improved product® 
and by having prices held within reason. 
Only the railroads are restricted in engag* 
ing in this economically healthy practice- 

The ICC is certainly not deliberatel¥ 
antirailroad. What is wrong is that its reg* 
ulatory power is so devised that it can op- 
erate only against the railronds, never 
effectively in their favor, The reason is that 
only one-third of truck traffic and only 10 
percent of inland waterway traffic are sub- 
jected to regulation—while railroads are 100 
percent subjected to it. 

The ICC occasionally suspends proposed 
rates of common carrier trucks and barges 
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Just as It does proposed railroad rates. But 
Stich suspension of truck or barge rates 
affords the railroads practically no protec- 
tion. If common carrier truck or barge rates 
ure held by regulation at a level sub- 
Stantially higher than operating costs, the 
traffic simply moves over to the unregulated 
Carriers by barge and truck. 

It is no wonder, given such one-sided 
treatment, that railroad traffic in 12 years, 
1946-57, declined from 66 percent of total 
ton-miles to 46 percent. And that truck 
ton-miles rose from 9 percent to 19 percent; 
gnd inland waterway ton-miles from 14 
Percent to 17 percent in the same period. 
These figures plainly show that barge and 
truck operators need no protection against 
the railroads, ; 

Where is the sense in this setup, from the 
standpoint of the public interest? Why does 
the practice persist? There are three dis- 
cernible reasons—none of them good: (1) 
Barge and truck operators have a vested 
interest in keeping the railroads impotent 
in competition, and the regulatory law, as 
interpreted up to now by the ICC, is often 
definitely helpful to them: (2) elaborate reg- 
Ulation provides a lot of employment; (3) 
Tallroaders and industrial trafic men grew 
Up under regulation and have never known 
anything else—they are too accustomed to 
being bossed around to be moved to loud 
Complaint. 

Some of the regulatory functions of the 
CC serve a useful public purpose—e.g., su- 
Pervision of accounts accident reporting 
and finance, prevention of arbitrary dis- 
Stimination, acting as an arbiter in intra- 
agency issues. But there is certainly no eco- 
nomic justification for regulation of inter- 
agency competitive minimum rates, so long 
as direct costs are covered, 

END REGULATION RACKETS 
me The overelaborate machinery for regula- 

On of interagency competitive rates, in es- 
Fence, is little better than a legitimized 
iawraltrond racket. It is kept alive through 

ertia and because it serves a lot of vested 

It ls a refiection on the economic 

te wesmanship of the traffic fraternity that 

dose, not raise more of a clamor than it 

des to trim rate regulation down to size. 

sen burden isn’t eased soon, a large frac- 

b Of the railroad industry is likely to go 
Toke and be nationalized. 


Skip the Price Fixing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mess DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the ssion granted I am inserting in- 
Rec © Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 

en an editorial appearing in the 
1959 (Ark.) Times-Record on March 24, 
fair ty This fine editorial recognizes the 
lar mene bill, H.R. 1253, and other simi- 
they €asures as being precisely what 
woul a Price-rigging legislation which 


Cost consumers coun milli 
of dollars 3 5 ountless ons 


abie tone editorial comment have I been 


the des outside of the trade press of 
legisla tan nts favors this price-gouging 


The editorial follows: 
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SKIP THE Paice FIXING 


A Justice Department spokesman was on 
solid ground, we think, when he declared 
Monday that so-called fair trade laws— 
which permit certain groups to set the retail 
minimum price of an article—would en- 
croach on- the spirit of the antitrust laws 
and probably would cost consumers count- 
less millions of dollars a year. 

Certainly, if a Federal law prohibits one 
group from getting together, we can see no 
justification for another Federal law permit- 
ting another group to do that very thing. 

And, we think, all price-fixing laws even- 
tually result in increased costs to the public. 
So we think there's no doubt that the con- 
sumer would suffer tremendcusly from any 
such law. 

Also, we think a merchant has a basic 
right to decide his own business policies, in- 
cluding his prices. 

And we think every Congressman who be- 
lieves in a free nation and a free people 
should be opposed to any such proposal as 
that for a national fair trade price-setting 


law. 


Monorail Transportation for Seattle’s 
Century 21 Exposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. Speaker, the 
Seattle Transit Co. announced today 
that it has signed a contract with the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. to build a $5 
million monorail system to serve the 
Century 21 Exposition in 1961. This 
is an historic step forward in the field 
of mass transportation. We are hope- 
ful that this pilot model will prove to 
be the key to solving the growing prob- 
lem of commuting to large metropolitan 
areas for work or shopping. 

The first operational monorail line 
ever installed within a city to help solve 
mass transportation problems, the Seat- 
tle system will whisk exposition visitors 
from the downtown area to the exposi- 
tion site a mile away in slightly more 
than 1 minute. Its radically designed 
aircars will carry 96 passengers at a time 
over the top of congested surface traffic. 

An estimated 18 million persons are 
expected to visit the exposition during 
its 18-month run starting May 10, 1961. 
This reyolutionary new transportation 
system will help handle this crowd. But 
of longer lasting importance and of in- 
terest to my colleagues is the fact that 
this system may be the answer to the 
Nation's commuting problems. I am 
sure my colleagues from metropolitan 
centers can visualize how similar sys- 
tems could be used in their own areas to 
carry passengers from airports to busi- 
ness districts or from residential areas to 
shopping centers. r 

I hope that many of my colleagues will 
have an opportunity to visit Seattle dur- 
ing the Century 21 Exposition to see this 
monorail in operation as well as the 
many scientific and cultural exhibits 
which are being planned. 


Oregon's Centennial Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to again call to the attention 
of my colleagues that this is Oregon’s 
centennial birthday. In recognition of 
this fact, I include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following article from the 
Record-Courier of Baker, Oreg., which 
I am sure will be of interest to the 
Members: 

EXPOSITION, Loca SHOWS MARK CENTENNIAL 


Oregon, representing the last frontier, is 
fittingly conducting its 100th birthday party 
on a grand scale. Observing a century of 
statehood, residents from the sunny ocean 
beaches to the snowcapped mountains of 
the interior are giving a regional atmosphere 
to every type of celebration, 

In Portland, an attendance of 6 to 8 mil- 
lion is forecast for the Centennial Exposi- 
tion and International Trade Fair which will 
start June 10 and continue until September 
17. The exposition site covers 65 acres, with 
an 1l-acre pavillon as its heart. A 100-acre 
parking lot is being prepared for 20,000 cars, 
and 18 acres of the site is being turned into 
Adventureland, combining historical displays 
with glimpses into the future. 

ATOMIC ENERGY EXHIBIT 


An exhibit of atomic energy never before 
seen in its entirety will share attention with 
a pioneer village in operation and a re-crea~ 
tion of the village in which Lewis and Clark 
wintered on the Oregon coast. A logging 
train salvaged from pioneer equipment will 
carry visitors around the area while a stage- 
coach rolls again and a sawmill cuts timber 
into lumber. 

Another 10 acres has been set aside for the 
International Garden of Tomorrow, with 
newly developed flowers from all over the 
world. A floral clock, 30 feet in diameter, 
will tick off the minutes, and a candle 25 
feet tall will burn throughout the 100 days 
of the exposition, symbolizing hope and 
prayer for international good will. 

DISPLAYS IN GREAT VARIETY 


Exhibits and features of the Exposition 
will provide variety of interests. Among 
them will be a $250,000 Oregon Forest Prod- 
ucts pavilion unlike any building in the 
world. The structure will demonstrate new 
uses for wood architecture. Attracting the 
homeowner will be the Cameo House of To- 
morrow, projecting the viewer 10 years into 
the future with newly developed construc- 
tion, gadgets, and furnishings. 

Many national firms haye arranged for 
exhibits, Including General Motors, Westing- 
house, Standard Oil, Carter Oil, General 
Petroleum, The Texas Co., Reynolds Metals, 
Coca-Cola, New York Life Insurance, and 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph. 

Among Portland area manufacturers with 
displays will be the Hyster Co., White Stag, 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Jantzen, Inc., Elec- 
tric Steel Foundry Co., Gunderson Brothers, 
Tektronix, Mixermobile and Sawyers. In the 
noncommercial field, 13 Oregon State agen- 
cies are cooperating In a $75,000 exhibit, 
There will also be atomic energy, fine arts, 
education, fish and wildlife displays. 

Spectacular professional entertainment of 
every type is being billed for the Exposition 
as well os productions with an authentic 
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Western flavor. Among attractions will be 
the Ice Capades and the Art Linkletter show. 


TWENTY NATIONS AT TRADE FAIR 


More than 20 nations are planning to show 
and sell their products to Centennial visitors 
at the International Trade Fair. 

Many distinguished foreign visitors and 
members of the legation staffs from Wash- 
ington, D.C., will attend. To enhance the 
foreign exhibits, there will be an interna- 
tional theater for film showings related to 
handicrafts on display. 

Significant as a first in international trade 
fairs is the collective exhibit belng arranged 
by West Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
France, The Netherlands, Belgium, and Lux- 
embourg. This will include displays of 
everything from industrial products to win- 
ter skl equipment. 

Also represented in the Fair will be India, 
Israel, Japan, Austria, China, Dominican Re- 
public, Finland, Ghana. Hong Kong, Korea, 
Malaya, Mexico, Morocco, Norway, Sweden, 
Philippine Islands, and the Virgin Islands. 

Every city, town, and hamlet in the State 
is planning special attractions for Oregon's 
guests. Tourist booths will make available 
information concerning square dances, fish 
fries, cattle drives, gold panning, historical 
pageants, boat trips, scenic drives, fishing 
excursions and a host of other activities 
typical of the State’s varied interests. 

TWO THOUSAND INDIANS IN CAMP 


A unique event will be a National In- 
dian encampment at Pendleton July 18-26. 
More than 2,000 Indians, representing every 
tribe in the Nation, are expected for the en- 
campment. It will commemorate the sign- 
ing of a treaty in 1855 between the United 
States and the Walla Walla and Umatilla 
Tribes. Visitors will see authentic Indian 
dances and games and witness tribal cus- 
toms. 

Pony express riders will begin carrying 
mail June 7 on two trunklines across the 
State throughout the summer with feeder 
lines connecting all of Oregon, It 
will be possible to mall a letter anywhere 
in Oregon and have it actually carried by 
horsemen to any destination in the State 
or to the edge of the State for transfer to 
trains 


Touring the State and stopping at every 
town of 2,000 or more population is the Cen- 
tennial Van of History. It carries historical 
displays that even include the tomahawk 
that killed Marcus Whitman, early-day mis- 
sionary. A 

Oregon's. seashores, mountains, inland 
waters and woods are expected to lure cen- 
tennial visitors into prolonging their vaca- 
tions. 

Industry, too, as it developed from the 
fledgling of yesterday into the giant of to- 
day, will be graphically depicted. 

COVERED WAGONS TO ROLL 


To help publicize the centennial celebra- 
tion throughout the country, a group of 
space age pioneers in 5 covered wagons 
will make the 2.000-mile crossing on the old 
Oregon Trail, starting April 19 from Inde- 
pendence, Mo., and reenacting the 20- 
mile-a-day trek of their forebears. Gordon 
(Tex) Serpa, Ashland, Oreg, rancher and 
movie stunt rider, has been named wagon- 
master and former President Harry Truman 
will be on hand to start off the cavalcade. 

Members of the Oregon Ad Club have set 
out to reclaim the northern part of the old 
Oregon Territory, Claim signs are being 
erected at various boundaries and in such 
Strategic spots as Seattle newspapers, the 
city limits of Yakima, the lobby of the Dav- 
ribet Hotel in Spokane, and the Canadian 

er. 
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How a Spanish-Language Newspaper in 
New York Helps Its Readers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert a very interesting 
article which appeared in Editor and 
Publisher, in its issue of April 18, 1959. 
The article is entitled “El Diario Assists 
Spanish Readers,” and the author of it 
is Ray Erwin. 

This article presents not. only an in- 
sight into some of the problems encount- 
ered by the Spanish-speaking commu- 
nity of New York, numbering a million 
people, but tells us what the Spanish- 
language newspaper El Diario de Nueva 
York is doing to help these people over- 
come some of their problems. This 
newspaper is more than just a news- 
paper, it is a community guide and a 
human relations agency combined. 

I feel that in reading this article we 
are better able to understand the Span- 
ish-speaking people and their problems 
of adjustment under trying circum- 
stances, It is for this reason that I am 
inserting it into the Recorp: 

Ex DIARIO Assists SPANISH READERS 
(By Ray Erwin) 

As many as 700 of the 1 million Spanish- 
speaking residents of New York City may 
visit the human relations department of El 
Diario de Nueva York, Spanish-language 
morning tabloid newspaper, in a single day 
to seek and receive advice on personal prob- 
lems. 

The department averages 250 Interviews 
dally and from 600 to 700 on Saturdays. It 
receives an average of 1,000 letters a day, two 
employees being required to handle this mail, 
entirely separate from the newspaper's regu- 
lar mail. 

The heartwarming work of the human re- 
lations department is credited In large meas- 
ure with the rehabilitation of the El Diario, 

RAPID GROWTH 

When Stanley Ross became editor in chief 
and assoclate publisher of El Diario 3 years 
ago, the paper verged on bankruptcy and had 
been suspended for 5 weeks by a strike. Mr. 
Ross and the publisher, Dr. Porfirio Dominici, 
borrowed 2 weeks’ payroll, settled the strike 
and within 14 hours had the paper back on 
the streets. The circulation was 21,000. It 
is now 60,000. 

There are only two persons on the circula- 
tion staff in New York, as there are only 
about 550 home subscribers. The remainder 
of the papers are picked up at the plant at 
164 Duane Street, where PM was published 
before its suspension, by the Metropolitan 
News Co., which distributes all foreign- 
language newspapers in New York. Metro- 
politan makes delivery to 4,000 newsstands 
daily. The paper maintains one circulation 
man in Philadelphia and another in Chicago. 

The human relations department was 
modeled on a smaller scale after the extensive 
public service programs promoted for many 
years by La Prensa in Buenos Alres, Argentina. 
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The head of the department, the Reverend 
Fernando Rivera, assigned to the work by 
the New ‘York Council of Protestant 
Churches, asked the visitor to step out into 
the marble-lined foyer of the building to 
witness a wedding. A dark-eyed young cou- 
ple, in Sunday best, nervously made their 
holy vows. An average of 10 couples are 
married there each week without charge of 
any kind. Catholic couples are sent to their 
respective parish churches. 

Two Catholic priests assigned to the work 
of the department are away, one in Colombia 
and the other in Central America, but they 
will return. Miss Felicita Berrios, a Catholic 
charities trained social worker, works in the 
human relations department and is paid by 
the paper. a 

Housing. welfare, and employment prob- 
lems constitute the bulk of the work. Hun- 
dreds of cases involving installment buying 
are referred to the State attorney general's 
office, which has requested a large increase 
in staff to handle these matters. El Diario 
formerly had its own clinica legal to provide 
volunteer lawyers to advise readers but now 
all such cases are referred to the Legal Aid 
Society. 

One of the workers in the department. 
Harry Soloway, was on the staff of former 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman. 

A number of reporters devote almost full- 
time to the human relations department 
and its work, much of which produces news 
pictures and stories. For instance, Jose 
Lumen Roman, a reporter, gets up at 4 a.m. 
to televise over NBC channel 4 at 6 am. 
"Aque se Habla Ingles“ — English Is Spoken 
Here.“ Then, after his TV English lesson. 
he goes to the office to devote most of his 
time to human relations problems. 

MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE , 


Another reporter, John I. Ortiz, Jr. has 
just returned from Poughkeepsie, N. X. 
where he helped to rectify an apparent mis- 
carriage of justice involving two young 
Puerto Rican migrant farm workers, 

A man complained to the police that tw? 
“dark” men asked him for two cigarettes 
and when he refused and cursed them, they 
struck him in the mouth and took tw? 
cigarettes, leaving the rest of the pack and 
his money. 

The police found out the two Puerto 
Ricans had been in town and arrested them. 
The plaintiff identified them. No inter- 
preter was provided the Spanish-speaking de- 
fendants but the court appointed a lawyer- 
The youths were convicted and sentenced to 
from 10 to 30 years in the penitentiary. 

El Diario found witnesses to back the de- 
fendants'’ story that they were home when 
the affair occurred, paid for a transcript 
the court testimony and got the pair out on 
$20,000 ball, pending an appeal. 

At a Puerto Rican parade on Fifth Avenue 
last Sunday, Mr. Ross said Gov. Nelson 4. 
Rockefeller mentioned to him the possibility 
of a pardon. The editor told him they did 
not want a pardon but complete vindication 
in the courts. 

In addition to the reporters, there are 4 
number of volunteer workers in the depart- 
ment, such as Pedro Delgado, president of the 
Yauco Social Club, 


POLITICALLY POWERFUL 


EI Diario packs a political punch. Its 
readers, many of whom speak little English. 
look to it not only to help them solve their 
many personal problems but to suggest their 
political preferences. 

Even in health matters, many of the new” 
comers from Latin America hesitate to go to 
health clinics or hospitals until they are 80 
referred by the newspaper that is quick to 
champion their rights or advise them, Many 
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declined to take their children to receive 
Salk inoculations gainst polio until El 
Diario began having the shots given at its 
Office, Then they flocked in. 

SPORTS SPONSORED 


Manolo Rodriguez, sports editor and former 
Minister of War and police chief in Costa 
Rica, is commissioner of 30 baseball leagues 
With 96 teams and approximately 2.000 
Players, sponsored by the newspaper. His 
staf also oversees Guants Hispanos, El 
Diario’s golden gloves, for which 2,400 Span- 

-speaking boys train for boxing. 

Often a visitor to the human relations de- 
Pertment has been shunted around to seven 
or eight city offices about some matter. The 
newspaper workers send them with a note in 
English to the correct official, 

Many persons sought by the police for 
Questioning surrender to the newspaper. 
Dr. Dominici, the publisher, is a physician 
and gives men surrendering a physical exam- 
ination and tells the police this has been 
done. This reassures the men that they will 
not be given third-degree treatment, 

A special citation, with high praise from 
high police officials, recently was made to El 
Diario by the Schaefer Brewing Co, for its 
ea to the police in recovering a kidnaped 

y. 
s The newspaper boasts of its readers’ loyalty 
O advertisers. The A&P. stores ran an 
experimentat series of ads in Spanish in the 
Paper and then decided to remain out a few 
Weeks. Mr. Ross advised readers who wished 
to see the grocery ads continue in thelr 
Newspaper to write the advertising director 
` the company and tell him so. Within 

days, he telephoned El Diarlo he had re- 
Ceived 6,000 letters. The company has run 
One full page of advertising once a week 
ever since, 
aac paper carries about four pages of clas- 

ed advertising ench day, with a big 
volume of help-wanted ads. 
k tor Ross, an ex-Associated Press corre- 
— once was editor of El Diario de 
e Rico, owned by Gov. Munoz Marin. 
oe Y Editor Sergio Santelices was in charge 

Latin American news for INS for 11 years. 
ven Ublisher Dominici, who also owns El Unt- 

Teal, Caracas, Venezuela, and Editor Ross 
N announced enlargement of the week- 
lin, edition (published Saturday with date- 

€) of El Diario, which has contracted with 
— Features Syndicate for 8 pages of 

ed comics, With the issue of April 19, 
Star oo adds two photographers to its 
7 bringing the total to 7. and a feature 
De: ter, Mrs. Lazara Vega, of Cuba, The 
boo has sent Ismael Fernandez to Puerto 
ares T double its fulltime statt there. The 
has a leased wire to Puerto Rico. 
1 P Malkin, director of advertising, says 
. Spanish-speaking people live in 
ork, and 675,000 are from Puerto Rico. 


Tribute to Rear Admiral Mumma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


IN OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


A HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Adm. 
the Bure 4-year tour as Chief of 
anes 5 of the Ships has been marked 
thed cular technological advances in 
face and construction of new sur- 
by toe a tant ships and submarines, 
tronics evelopment of improved elec- 
detection and communications 
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equipment and by the application of 
effective methods of reducing costs. 
Four Forrestal-type attack aircraft car- 
riers have joined the fleet and the nu- 
clear-powered attack carrier Enterprise 
is taking shape on the building ways. A 
new fleet of atomic-powered missile- 
armed ships has come closer to reality. 
Numerous guided missile frigates and 
destroyers have been placed under con- 
struction. The first of these have al- 
ready been launched. 

The Bureau of Ships, under the guid- 
ance of Admiral Mumma, quickly de- 
signed a new type of nuclear-powered 
submarine to carry and launch the fleet 
ballistic missile, Polaris. Six Polaris 
submarines are now under construction 
and three of them are expected to be 
launched later this year. During the 
past year a project which Admiral Mum- 
ma helped to initiate and foster from the 
very beginning, the marriage of nuclear 
power with the revolutionary whale- 
shaped hull form of the experimental 
submarine Albacore, came into being 
with phenomenally successful results. 
The latest Navy submarine to be com- 
missioned, Skipjack, is faster and more 
maneuverable than any other subma- 
rine ever built. 

With the retirement of Admiral 
Mumma tomorrow, the Navy will lose an 
extremely capable and devoted officer. 
Admiral Mumma 
fied before Congress concerning the af- 
fairs of the Bureau of Ships. I am sure 
that his many friends in Congress will 
miss him and will wish him the best of 
success in his chosen field of endeavor. 


— — 


preserve, Protect, and Defend 
i the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article pre- 
pared by Mr. J. Keller Kirn, Sr., a re- 
spected retired banker from my home- 
town of Lancaster, Ohio. Mr. Kirn is 
a widely known and valuable member 
of our community. Iam pleased to sub- 
mit his article, not as an expression of 
my own views, but to give. others an 
opportunity to be acquainted with Mr. 
Kirn’s thinking: 

PRESERVE, PROTECT, AND DEFEND THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Our Constitution was the answer to our 
forefather’s prayer for divine guidance. 
Abraham Lincoln, sald: “The Constitution 
was adopted to preserve our government, not 
to act as a protecting screen for those who 
while claiming its privileges seek to destroy 
it.“ William Penn, sald: “Men will be gov- 
erned by God or ruled by tyrants.” 

According to our Constitution consisting 
of 3 branches—legislative, judicial and exec- 
utive, we are governed by those whom we 
elect. 
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There is no fourth branch for government 
ownership or operation of private business, 
to rule us with rules made by bureaucrat 
rulers whom we did not elect. 

According to our Constitution, govern- 
ment spending is carefully restricted to “the 
common defense and general welfare of the 
United States —not of any other nation or 
the world at large. 

Our Constitution gives power to Congress 
(1) “to coin money,” and (2) “to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States“ 
but not to lend money, or to give it away, 
either at home or abroad, 

CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 21, 1955, 
page A1919, “42 years ago we did not have 
a single government lending agency, now 
104 with $244 billion of loans.” 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 12, 1958, page 
7535, Congressman William E. McVey, said: 
“The pursuance of our present policies must 
eventually lead to insolvency of our cquntry 
and the strangulation of our free-enterprise 
system.” Then he listed loans made by our 
government to 23 other countries, and 
grants-in-aid, which don't require that they 
be paid back, to 100 other countries, July 1, 
1954, June 30, 1957. 

Thailand received $593,205,000 grants-in- 
ald, and will get $20 million more. We 
can't buy loyalty, love, or respect. Listen 
to Fulton Lewis, Jr., and D. Manion, . 

Instead of government loans and grants- 
in-aid to other countries, allow other coun- 
tries to sell their bonds to our citizens with- 
out guarantee by our Government. 

Allow our citizens to form corporations to 
take over private businesses operated un- 
constitutionally by our government bureau- 
crats. Government employees can be em- 
ployed by such corporations, invest in them, 
and be free from fear of changes in ad- 
ministrations. This will reduce our govern- 
ment debt and tax expenses and increase 
government tax income from such corpora- 
tions, 

President George Washington adopted 
neutrality by proclamation April 22, 1793 
when war broke out between France on the 
one side and Great Britain, the United 
Netherlands, Austria, Prussia and Sardinia 
on the other side. 

Emulate Switzerland, at peace with golden 
rule neutrality instead of war by “lets you 
and him fight’ U.N. interventionists, and 
prosperous with currency payable in gold 
coins, since 1815. Restore the gold coin 
standard, now. 

When Congress regulated commerce with 
foreign nations according to our Constitu- 
tion, we were protected from the cheap labor 
of Europe, and the slave labor of Russia. 
Demand that Congress again regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations. 


Financing Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Oakland Tribune, of Oakland, Calif.: 

FINANCING COMMUNISTS 

For some years, a sturdy piece of legisla- 
tion known as the Battle Act has stood 
against those who would scatter the U.S, tax- 
payer's dollars around the world with indis- 
criminate Judgment in promotion of their 
role of global dogooders. * 
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Now a new attack has been made upon that 
barrier which was designed to prevent the 
funneling of any large share of the American 
economy into any country that classes our 
economic system as an enemy to be over- 
come, 

Under a bill offered by Senator JoHN 
Kennepy and Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
American economic sid could be sent into 
Communist satellite countries as a wedge to 
pry loose Moscow control. 

The Battle Act, which specifically forbids 
aid to any nation controlled or dominated by 
Communists unless there is a Presidential 
decision that such aid is merited and can be 
beneficial to the United States, would be 
practically destroyed by the Kennedy-Aiken 
measure. 

A similar attempt was defeated in the Sen- 
ate last year by the slim margin of 43 to 42. 

The best argument Senator Kennepy could 
bring up in introducing the second attempt 
Tuesday was that “there ls a real opportunity 
for giving our foreign policy a flexibility 
which might exploit cracks in the Iron Cur- 
tain.” 

That is as flimsy as it is unrealistic. Hun- 
gary stands as an outstanding example of 
what comes when the people of any satellite 
state shows opposition to Moscow. Poland is 
an example of a satellite state that has re- 
ceived U.S. assistance, showing in return only 
a still closer subjugation to Moscow. 

And what have we received in return for 
the hundreds of millions of dollars sent to 
Yugoslavia? There has been no evidence 
of a desire to align foreign policy with that 
of the West. There has been no departure 
from communism. There has been nothing 
at all from Marshal Tito that serves the in- 
terests of the United States. 

It is particularly unwise at this time to 
earmark our dollars for any Communist 
country. Rather than contribute to the 
economy of any red state now is the time to 
draw tighter, not loosen, the Treasury. 


Democratic Victory in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday evening the Young Men's 
Democratic Society of York County, Pa., 
held its 67th annual Jefferson-Jackson 
Day dinner at the Valencia Ballroom in 
the city of York. The speaker on this 
occasion was our distinguished colleague 
from the Fourth District of Alabama, 
Hon. KENNETH A. Roserts. It is a pleas- 
ure for me to bring to your attention the 
speech which Mr. Roberts delivered to 
his York audience: 

It is a great pleasure for mre to be here 
tonight, as I always get a high sense of 
pleasure in gathering with Democrats any- 
where. 

I feel at home with Democrats wherever 
I nm, even though I may be in Yankee terri- 
tory. Im glad that I am here on {friendly 
terms, because I understand that when I 
crossed Over into York County today I also 
crossed over what some southerners have 
called the Smith & Wesson line. I think 
you call it the Mason-Dixon line. 

It is a privilege to be in the 19th Penn- 
tylvania District, which is served so ably by 
my good friend and your distinguished Con- 
Eressman, the Honorable James M. QUIGLEY, 
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I could not have said that if I had come be- 
fore you last year, and I know you share 
the pride I have in being able to salute your 
Democratic Congressman tonight. 

There may be another reason why I feel at 
home here tonight. In Washington, you 
know things can get pretty hot sometimes. I 
think it should be a source of pride to you 
to know that when things get heated in the 
Capitol Bullding, York air conditioning is 
helping cool things off. 

We are here tonight in a common bond, 
the Democratic Party. 

Through a century and a half of American 
history, there has been a Democratic Party. 
And all that time our party has had one 
guiding principle: the ideal of government 
for the common man. 

Ours is the oldest political party in the 
world. The exact date of the party's found- 
ing is not clear. But it is certain that it 
gained lifebreath in the fight of Thomas 
Jefferson for the Bill of Rights. The battle 
then was what it has always been for the 
Democratic Party: to preserve individual 
liberty. In that great fight which put the 
Democratic Party into the forefront, Thomas 
Jefferson declared: “A bill of rights is what 
the people are entitled to against every 
government on earth, and what no just 
government should refuse.” 

Jefferson’s party first sought office opposing 
the aristocratic Federalists of Alexander 
Hamilton. Jefferson fought the party which 
believed that the Government could not last 
unless the wealthy people of the country 
were given preferential treatment. 

Government for the benefit of the priv- 
Ueged few, the autocrats of privilege, has 
ever been the spirit of the Republican Party. 

When the Eisenhower Republican admin- 
istration came into power in 1953, there was 
great rejoicing by the men of big business, 
big finance, and big law. One of General 
Eisenhowers first actions was to take care 
of his rich friends. And, right off, he named 
to his Cabinet nine millionaires and a 
plumber. The plumber, needless to say, is no 
longer with him. Under Eisenhower, the Re- 
publican Party has run true toform. It has 
followed the party spirit enunciated by Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Hamilton’s scheme was to 
create & permanent class to run the Govern- 
ment of those who held the wealth and cap- 
ital of the country. It was bullt for the 
autocrats of privilege and there was no 
humanity in it. 

Our great Speaker of the House, Sau RAY- 
BuRN, has often said that the Democratic 
Party js the party with humanity init. Ours 
is the party with a heart. It was our party 
that created the ideal of humane govern- 
ment, 

You know, the Democratic Party's early 
role in protecting the immigrant settlers 
almost has been forgotten. Back in the 
1850's, some 600,000 European immigrants 
were entering this country each year. The 
Know-Nothing Party came into being for 
the sole purpose of ending this immigration. 
Members of the bigoted Know-Nothing moye- 
ment burned churches and beat up Immi- 
grants on the streets. They ran almost 
unchecked until the Democratic National 
Convention of 1856 took a strong stand 
which broke the back of the Know-Nothings. 
The Democratic belief was put forth in a 
resolution which showed the common people 
of Europe that America welcomed them to 
a new life. Our western lands, then being 
settied, would have of little use without peo- 
ple to fill them. The Democratic ideal of 
humane government quickened the move- 
ment that built the West. 

Thomas Jefferson believed in the fullest 
possible life for all the people. He believed 
in the inherent worth of the common man, 
He was certain that, given the facts, the 
people would use the right of self-govern- 
ment properly, 
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Down through 150 years, this has been 
the line of the Democratic Party. Of course, 
we have had our ups and our downs, But 
there have always been men, men of good 
faith, young men, men ready to fight for 
good government. 

What men we have had. 

Thomas Jefferson at 33 drafting the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

James Madison at 26 the father of our 
Constitution, 

James Monroe, who formed the basis of 
American foreign policy which would stand 
for more than a century. 

Andrew Jackson, who after leading the 
American forces brilliantly in the Battle of 
New Orleans, went on to become a great 
President. 

One of the finest assertions of basic Dem- 
ocratic principles on record is one delivered 
by Andrew Jackson while he was President. 
I would like to quote the words which ex- 
press clearly our party's beliefs: Every man 
is equally entitled to protection by law; but 
when the laws undertake to add to those 
natural and just advantages artificial dis- 
tinctions, to grant titles, gratuities and ex- 
clusive privileges, to make the rich richer 
and the powerful more potent, the humble 
members of society—the farmers, mechanics 
and laborers—who have neither the time nor 
the means to secure like favors to them- 
selves, have a right to complain of the in- 
justice of thelr government.” 

And from here in Pennsylvania there 
came a man. His name was James Buchan- 
an. As Secretary of State, he wrote the 
peace treaty with Mexico. As President, he 
lowered the tariff, and his words on gov- 
ernment economy still live in the Demo- 
cratic 86th Congress. He said, “We ought 
never to forget that true public economy 
consists not in withholding the means nec- 
essary to accomplish important national ob- 
jects, but In taking care that the money 
appropriated for these purposes shall be 
faithfully and frugally expended.” 
~ The Republican Party leadership today de- 
lights in calling the Democrats the big 
spenders. The Republican solution Is to ig- 
nore crying domestic needs and hang onto 
a paper budget. They could take a great 
lesson from James Buchanan of Pennsyl- 
vanis, 

You know, that balanced budget that 
President Eisenhower has tossed to us in 
the Congress is one of the big hoaxes of 
the century. When you try to test the 
budget by comparing expenditure with reve- 
nue, it does not balance, It anticipates 
revenue which will not be forthcoming: 
When you try to test the budget by measur- 
ing it against the needs of the country: 
against the suffering of the unemployed, 
against the demands for better schools, hos- 
pitals, and housing, it is far from being a 
balanced budget. 

It is a deficit budget. Deficit in reality 
and humane ideals. 

The Democratic Party is and always has 
been the party of financial responsibility» 
The Democratic Party believes, as Grover 
Cleveland so succinctly put it, “A public of- 
fice is a public trust.” > 

In the last 4 years of Democratic Con- 
gresses, for instance, we have cut $8 billion 
out of the Republican President’s budget- 
We have done it wisely, responsibly, and we 
have carried American progress ahead with 
it. 

The Democratic Party has always provided 
leadership when the country has needed tt. 
In time of crisis, the people historically have 
turned to the Democratic Party. 

During World War I, America looked to 
Woodrow Wilson. He carried us through. 
and did not stop there. He devoted his life 
to a search for peace. Peace among men and 
among nations. 
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Woodrow Wilson was a living example of 
the precept of the Democratic Party which 
he himself enunciated with these words: 
“The Democratic Party, and only the Demo- 
Cratic Party, has carried out the policies 
Which the progressive people of this country 
have desired. * * * I thank God that those 
Who believe in America, who try to serve 
her people, are likely to be also what America 
herself from the first hoped and meant to 

the servant of mankind.” 

In 1929, the people of America had had 
Republican leadership, or lack of it, for B 
years. They were on the verge of a terrible 
economic crisis. And it came down like a 
burst bubble. The great depression. The 
Stock market was at the bottom. There were 
breadlines in the streets. Thirteen million 
People were out of work. The Republican 

dent gave them empty words. He said 

Was opposed to squandering ourselves 
into prosperity. He said the worst was over, 
and recovery was assured. 

Well, you know the story. In time of crisis, 
1 People turned to the Democratic Party 
Or salvation. They found it in a man 
named Franklin Delano Roosevelt. FDR. 
ald the people there was nothing to fear but 
Car itself. The people trusted him, and he 

them through. 
— e people grew strong under the Demo- 
7 ats during the next two decades. Roose- 
elt and Harry 8. Truman guided America 
ugh a great global conflict and made 
us sound and prosperous. 
In 1952, the Hoover years were dimmed in 
memories. America thought it 
panted a change, Ido not have to tell you 
ere tonight that America got a change. 
á We have had many changes while Presi- 
2 Eisenhower was sometimes at the 
Ceusta, Ga., Country Club, sometimes at 
amp David, sometimes at the Burning Tree 
Over curse. and sometimes on a fancy farm 
er in Adams County, Pa. 

Our allies have been antagonized, our 

—— weakened, our strength weakened, 
World prestige undermined. 

©n the home front, the Republican ad- 
It tion gave America more changes. 

avs us the worst recession since World 
the. II. with 5 million unemployed workers, 

highest prices and taxes in history, a 

Thu’ cost of living. 
dea e great change of 1952 brought to Amer- 
ange Tededication to the precepts of Alex- 
ana i Hamilton, where the rich get richer 
Wace poor get poorer. We have felt the 
benen Of the high interest rates for the 
ere t of the bankers and the money lend- 
out We have seen small business squeezed 
at Rita Republican shoulders shrugged 
tog bir steel-and auto manufacturers, 
thro Producers and chainstores putting 
to 1,284 price increases far out of proportion 
resery wage increases. Tax cuts have been 

The 2 for corporations and rich taxpayers. 
men workers, consumers, small business- 
admi And farmers were neglected while the 

ou ration shadow-boxed with inflation. 
Brea, are located here in the heart of a 


t 
that Agricultural region. Did you know 
People og ePublicans have driven 4 million 


the farms in 5 years? 
Poses’ the grent change of 1952, there has 
of bout a heartiess and callous slashing 
vital to the health of the people. 
been giveaways, exploitation of 
forestry, aain minerals, water, power, 
Ruse, (Republican administration let the 
race. get the jump on us in the space 
We have the Alabama, at Redstone Arsenal, 
Ce scie world's ablest space scientists. 
before eee had a rocket ready to go long 
Space. ö zoomed into outer 
and ave beaten sputnik 
it Preni gthened its leadership and 5 
could ‘kava Eisenhower and Charlie Wilson 
he made up their minds and given 

Arsenal the go-ahead. 
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Last November, the people of America real- 
ized as never before what the great change 
of 1952 had brought them. R 

They saw that once again America is fac- 
ing a time of crisis: Only this time, it is 
not one crisis, but multiple crises. There is 
the farm crisis. The arms research and de- 
velopment ctisis. The business crisis, The 
unemployment crisis. 

In November, the people once again showed 
they were ready to let the Democratic Party 
take over. They showed it in the only way 
they could. Had it been a presidential elec- 
tion, we would have a Democrat sitting in the 
White House right now. 

But the people will haye to walt until 1960 
for that. 

Last fall, they could only elect Democrats 
to governorships, to mayorships, to Congress. 
And they did it overwhelmingly. In all 
parts of this grest land, Democrats were 
returned to office or sent there for the first 
time. 

Right here in Pennsylvania, in the 19th 
Congressional District, after he had been on 
the sidelines for 2 years, you sent a Democrat 
back to Washington and. I congratulate you 
for it. 

Well, what did that great victory in 1958 
for the Democratic Party mean? One thing 
it most certainly meant was that the people 
do not want more of what they have been 
getting. Tired of the weak Republican ad- 
ministration, they are concerned over the 
unanswered needs on the homefront and 
abroad. 

Tn short, the people are tired of the great 
change. They want the Democratic Party, 
the responsible party, the humane party, to 
make their laws and to give them leader- 
ship. S 

We Democrats feel very strongly the bur- 
den of responsibility that has been placed 
upon us. In the 86th Congress, where the 
Democratic majority is larger than at any 
time in the last 20 years, we know that ours 
is a solemn obligation to continue to ful- 
fill the expectations of the people who have 
put us there. 

In the 86th Congress, we are going to 
continue in the spirit of the 85th Congress, 
which the people so loudly haye endorsed. 

The job has already started. The Hawai- 
fan and Alaskan statehood bills already has 
passed, and we have extended unemploy- 
ment benefits. We are on the verge of 
passing a new airport aid bill, to help us 
meet the growing demands of safety and 
necessity in the jet age. We will soon pass 
an omnibus housing bill, to provide homes 
for the homeless. 

We will enact health legislation and safety 
legislation. We will enact labor reform leg- 
islation, and we will see that adequate funds 
are provided for home development and de- 
ſense. 

The list will be long when we are through. 
It will be done for the ideal of government 
for the comman man, just as it was in the 
days of Thomas Jefferson. It will be done 
at times against heavy opposition from the 
Republican administration. 

The voters of America will be watching 
the 86th Congress. They want to know that 
their 1958 endorsement of the Democratic 
Party was justified. I want to tell you that 
they will not be disappointed. They will be 
sure in 1960 that the Democratic Party is 
the party of responsibility, 

They will be able to vote in good con- 
science for the Democratic presidential 
nominee, confident that their ballot will 
mean a return to responsible leadership. 

America today as never before has need of 
the Democratic Party. She has need of its 
spirit of dedication and devotion. She has 
the need of each of you here tonight, your 
courage, and devotion, your determination, 
and vision, your falth in the future. 
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Mr. O'HARA of Nlinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an article by Sherwood Ross in the May 
number of the Progressive Magazine. 
Mr. Ross, a constituent of mine, is a 
distinguished Chicago publicist now 
serving under Commissioner Jardine in 
the administration of Mayor Daley, of 
Chicago. The article follows: 

MONOPOLY IN THE MILKSHED 
(by Sherwood Ross) 

“If, as is sometimes said, the past is pro- 
log, this record, to those who believe that 
traditional American liberty even yet holds 
a place in its competitive structure for the 
individual enterpriser, forewarns of the an- 
nihilation of the small businessman in a 
field of competitive endeavor historically 
local in nature, The rise of the giant, Fore- 
most Dairies, Inc., characterized by acqui- 
sition * * * seemingly without end, is one 
of the prime examples of the revision of the 
competitive structure of the dairy products 
industry in the last quarter century.” 

This eloquent plea of the public counsel 
before the heating examiner of the Federal 
Trade Commission in the still undecided 
case against the Foremost Dairies Corp. sup- 
plies, in capsule, the reason behind the 
FTO's bid to prove that Foremost, along with 
three other corporate giants, has come to 
dominate the dairy industry. This domina- 
tion has been achieved by methods allegedly 
in violation of the Clayton Act, which pro- 
hibits corporation mergers that lessen com- 
petition, or tend to create a monopoly,” and 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, which 
prohibits unfair competitive practices. The 
results of these FTC complaints, in addition 
to the probe by an aggressive House Com- 
mittee on Small Business, has been to keep 
the big four of dairyland—National Dairy 
Products (Sealtest), the Borden Co., Fore- 
most, and Beatrice Foods (Meadowgold)— 
almost constantly on the witness stand. 

Much more is at stake than appears on 
the surface in this legal battle between the 
Government and the dairy corporations over 
who controls the American milkshed, and 
how it is controlled. The congressional in- 
vestigation and the decisions of the hearing 
examiner will affect the welfare of our 
1,500,000 dairy farmers, the future of hun- 
dreds of small, independent milk producers, 
thousands of small grocers, and the pocket- 
books of 170 million Americans. 

As a result of the acquisition of small 
milk producers, virtually in wholesale lots, 
the Big Four now control 20 percent of all 
fluid milk sales in the United States. Ac- 
cordingly, since 1954, the FTO has cited the 
four for merger practices which “tend to 
create a monopoly” or “lessen competition.” 
Some idea of the wealth, power, and re- 
sources at the disposal of these giant organi- 
gations may be gained from examining their 
corporate records: 

National Dairy operates more than 400 
concerns, many of which, like Kraft Foods, 
control subsidiaries of thelr own. In a 
pending complaint, the FTC charges that 
National's sales have increased 39 percent 
from $906 million in 1950, to $1,260 million 
in 1955—as a result of its 40 acquisitions. 

Borden's, with hundreds of satellites pro- 
ducing in 48 States and numerous markets 
overseas, has increased its sales from $613 
million in 1950, to $810 million in 1955, 
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because of Its pattern, the FTC claims, of 
“steady encroachment” in eliminating com- 
petitors. 

Foremost, which holds the distinction of 
having led all U.S. corporations in total 
mergers for the years 1948 through 1954, in- 
creased its sales sevenfold during the 1950- 
54 period because of them, the FTC con- 
tends. Foremost sales rose from $52 mil- 
lion to $375 million in that nents. Seige 
growth of its corporate assets—like those o 
the other dairy leaders—directly paralleled 
the rise of its ‘sales. Foremost's assets 
soared 797 percent between 1950 and 1954. 

Beatrice Foods, which operates some 300 
enterprises in 29 States, increased its net 
sales by 58 percent—from $205 million to 
$325 milllon—in the 1950-55 period, a con- 
sequence of mergers that violate the Clayton 
Act, the FTC has charged: 

As these huge dairy corporations, in their 
apparently ceaseless cycle of merger, growth, 
and merger, have enjoyed record sales and 
profits while farm prices have declined and 
consumer prices have advanced, it is little 
short of amazing that so little public outcry 
has been heard. Editors seem indifferent to 
the fact that one-third of all American fame 
ilies are dificient in calcium; 2 families in 
10 will not purchase a quart of milk this 
month; and the world's wealthiest Nation 
languishes in 15th place on the list of world 
dairy-product consumers. 

Some of the reasons for this poor show- 
ing are not hard to find. Florida provides 
a fairly typical example of why dairy prod- 
ducts pile up. There, three of the big four— 
Foremost, Borden’s, and National—control 
36 percent of milk sales In- Miami, 59 per- 
cent in Jacksonville, and 60 percent in 
Tampa, according to figures supplied by the 
FIC. The housewife has to pay the milk- 
man 28 cents a quart in Miami and Tampa, 
and 30 cents a quart in Jacksonville. The 
result has been a surplus of milk on the 
„farms while people in the cities who need 
it have to go without milk. “Now what 
could have caused a surplus of milk in Flor- 
ida?” chided the Dairy Record magazine 
last summer. “Could it possibly have been 
prices which, month after month and year 
after year, with only an occasional excep- 
tion, are the highest in the Nation?“ 

But if the breadwinner’s wife has been 
paying gold rush prices for milk, the dairy 
farmer has seen only the dust and not the 
nuggets. Representative Department of 
Agriculture figures for the sale of half-gal- 
lon containers (February 1958) prove this 
rather conclusively: 


In cents] 
House | Middle | Farmer 
wife man gets 
pays tukes 


New York World-Telegram and Sun Re- 
porter Joseph Alyarez, viewing “The Milk 
Muddle," in September 1957, observed, “Right 
now, the farmer gets about 9 cents a quart. 
It retails for 2544 cents. Some economists 
maintain that the higher prices the farmer 
needs and the cheaper milk the housewife 
wants must come out of the 1614 cents in 
the middle.” This isa point of view enthust- 
astically supported by dairy farmers, many 
of whom have been driven to desperation by 
sliding receipts and skyrocketing costs. A 
few months earlier, 9,000 mid-Atlantic region 
farmers resorted to milk-dumping, dynamit- 
ing, and gunplay in an effort to wring 3 
cents more from the middlemen. One 
spokesman for 3,000 insurgent dairy farm- 
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ers In that area complained bitterly, “We're 
losing money on every drop of milk we sell. 
We can't meet production costs. We'd rather 
ruin ourselves than have somebody else do 
it for us.“ On the highways, milk schooners 
were flagged down—their tires slashed, head- 
lights broken, cargoes dumped—and the sup- 
ply of milk to New York City jeopardized. 

National farm spokesmen mince no words 
in pinning the blame for low milk receipts 
on the middleman. William Waldorf, presi- 
dent of the Dairy Farmers of America, has 
declared, “We will be orderly but our needs 
are great. We are an action group. We are 
in revolt against the domination of the big 
milk trusts. They must pay more for our 
milk.” It can hardly be maintained that 
the big milk trusts are incapable of paying 
more, The net profits of the Big Four— 
spurred by sales which the FTC says have 
been the result of mergers—have grown like 
this: 

Net profits 


Un millions of dollars} 


It should be noted that the most recent 
recession, which depleted the ranks of dairy 
farmers, put no great dent in Big Four profit 
margins. There are several reasons for this. 
The business magazine, Barron's, pointed out 
one of them last year in an article titled 
“National Dairy—It Manages To Thrive in 


Good and Bad Times Alike.” Explaining 
why National's profits rose during three re- 
cessions, It observed, “Since raw materials 
are much more sensitive to business condi- 
tions than the prices of finished goods, dairy 
firms such as National usually are able to 
widen profit margins in times of general 
economic slackness.” Or, to take it out of 
Wall Street parlance, consumer prices re- 
mained high even though farm prices fell 
and millions of workers were laid off. 

A second reason for the sizable profit mar- 
gins of the Big Four has been the invaluable 
assistance tendered them by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. In February 
1958, in the darkest hours of the farmers’ 
general economic slackness, Benson cut dairy 
supports the full legal limit, to 75 percent. 
But as one Michigan dairyman told a Farm 
Journal reporter, “Lowering price supports 
won't help use up milk. The consumer will 
never see any of the cut. The processor will 
just fatten up.” It took no Cassandra to 
make such a prediction. When the Goy- 
ernment depressed the market price for the 
farmer, the dairy giants saw no reason to 
make any such commensurate reduction of 
their price at retail. The consumer—wholly 
unorganized, unprotected, and uninformed— 
made no protest. 

According to the National Milk Producers 
Federation, the voice of some 30,000 U.S. 
dairy farmers, consumer prices rose 9.3 per- 
cent between April 1954 and January 1959, 
although the administration cut price sup- 
ports 13.1 percent. The unkindest cut of 
all was dealt not by Benson but by President 
Eisenhower, the campaigner who promised 
100 percent parity in 1952. He vetoed a bill 
sparked by Midwest Democrats which would 
have frozen dairy supports at 1957 levels 
and hundreds of dairy farmers began auc- 
tioning thelr herds. Hugh Moore, professor 
of agricultural economics at the University 
of Wisconsin, told the New York Times, “The 
veto will cost Wisconsin dairy farmers $35 
million, and that reduced purchasing power 
will be reflected in lower income for the 
people who do business with them.” 
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The plight of the dairy farmer is perhaps 
equaled only by the death agonies of the 
small milk manufacturer. Twenty years ago. 
he knew each farmer who trucked his milk 
cans to his Main Street door in the early 
morning hours, and he generally gave him 
the best price he could and still made 4 
profit. Now, systematically, according to 
the PTC—this smali milk manufacturer 16 
being bought out, sometimes forced to sell 
his business. The new proprietors are ab- 
sentee landlords, operating the dairy in Ash- 
tabula or Gainesyille from corporate towers 
in New York and Chicago. 

How the small dairy dealer has been driven 
from the field first came to the attention 
Congress several years ago with a flood of 
protests over price wars and discrimina- 
tory practices. The investigation headed 
by Representtaive Wricnr Parman, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, produced a fairly comprehensive pit- 
ture of some of the methods used by the 
Big Four in pocketing $3.1 billion of the 
total $8.9 billion spent annually by U.S 
housewives on all dairy products. 

In Dallas, where a price war had been 
crushing independent distributors, a Fore- 
most dairy chain official testified that his 
company was going into the red some three 
or four thousand dollars each day by selling 
below cost. Foremost, Uke the other mem- 
bers of the Big Four, could easily subsidize 
such operations, It could write olf its losses 
in its battle against the Texas independents 
with the help of profits siphoned off from 
its Florida operations. 

Another device used by the national chains 
to undersell the independents is to purchase 
milk in an area where the price paid to farm- 
ers is especially low and then to resell it 
in an area where the independents buy 
their milk at higher prices. 

The Dairy Record has lashed out at the na- 
tlonal dairy chain sales of products below 
cost as loss leaders’ to draw crowds in the 
big supermarts. Sald the Record: “If per- 
mitted to exist, this canker will result in 
the liquidation of many of our independ- 
ent dairy concerns. National dairy chains 
are far from being guiltless and too often 
are active participants, probably with thé 
idea of weakening or eliminating competi- 
tion.” Of course, while a price war lasts. 
the housewife is content, but experienc 
shows—and again Florida provides the clas 
sic example—that once the independents axe 
bought or knocked out, the dairy captains 
will raise their prices to whatever the 
will bear. 

The Patman committee also heard evi“ 
dence which indicated that the dairy chains 
and the supermarket chains have opened * 
double-barreled attack against the inde- 
pendent dalryman and the independent gro- 
cer. While investigating an unusual price 
war in Kansas City, where the price of home- 
delivered milk remained high, committe? 
probers heard a cogent explanation for this 
phenomenon from Fred Lambert, of the In- 
dependent Processors of Missouri: "I believe 
the Inrge dairies are forcing the price 
home-delivered milk up in order that house 
wives buy all their milk needs at chain- 
stores where the milk of the large dairies is 
sold. I believe that grocery chainstores 
do not permit small local dairies to compet? 
with the large dairies on an equal 
I believe there ls a conspiracy between tHe 
large grocery chainstores to monopolize — 
distribution of milk, and that the so-call 
milk price wars are flnanced by the large 
dairies and the large chainstores for 


Evidently the Government agrees. A Te 
cent PTC complaint cites National Dairies fof 
“paying promotional allowances to selec 
customers, principally to large chains D 
violation of the Clayton Act. Practices 2 
as those sald to exist by the FTC can only 
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hasten the mercurial disappearance of the 
ree. independent as well as the 

airy independents. The number of inde- 
Pendents has already shrunk from 2,427 in 
1920 to fewer than 1,500 today; according 
to Alabama Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, “They 
are the last of the Mohicans“ the last out- 
Post of free enterprise among small indus- 
trinlists in this country. 

Whether the FTC has made haste to spare 
Our “Mohicans” from an economic mas- 
8 ir the subject of some controversy. As 

ATMAN ed, “Ihe great wave of cor- 

3 mergers taking place during the past 

years, and continuing now, has elicited 

the Department of Justice and the FTC 

Rot even a wholehearted pretensé at enfore- 
ing the law.” 

Water if the PTC—which has put only nine 

Wyers to work on the dairy cases—should 
Overcome the battery of legal talent the Big 

ur have assembled against it, there is little 

lihood that, after years of delay in the 
P ypc hearings, the Big Four can now be 

Vested of the hundreds of concerns they 

ve bought out. To divest them of these 
cl long since woven into their corporate 

Oth, would be like unscrambling eggs. 

Us, even if the Federal case is upheld, the 
in ue of the merger hearings—short of giv- 
—— the public a breather from further cor - 
Pë ate pressure in this fleld—is rather dubi- 
the’ If past is prologue, as the FTC thinks, 
Gan may expect more Federal consent 

ees, more settlements, more status quo. 
fea cthaps the most conspicuous adminis- 
Pain i failure has been on the part of Agri- 
he ture Secretary Benson. In addition to 
t 8 ill-timed slash of price supports, in the 
5 of recession, he has only once used 

— authority granted him under the Pack- 
tio and 8 Act to prosecute corpora- 
ns involved in unfair, unjustly diserimina- 
nn tice in commerce. (It has long been 
Ushed that dairy manufacturers, in the 

Pac e of this law, are construed to be 
kers.) 
obviously, the great crusade has bogged 
an u in the milkshed. It now appears that 

y reliéf for farmers, housewives, small 
entrepreneurs and grocer independents 

ve to walt for a change of administra- 
in 1960. A vigiland Secretary of Agri- 
Yards could make the Packers and Stock- 
the 8 a potent weapon for safeguarding 
Same għts of small businessmen. By the 
leader o en, an administration with effective 
General d could get action from the Attorney 

The and results from the FTC. 
tan be la for such an administration 
Gress ah oken now. This session of Con- 
to 8 enact new legislation calculated 
dustry g economic justice to the dairy in- 
Proposal an on the must list is the Page 


1 Da suggestion which gets its name 
tion Walter Page, manager of an organiza- 
N small dairy processors in Syracuse, 


prog And a Patman committee witness. His 
au Ponal would compel the FTC, if it found 
Prien antial cause to issue a discriminatory 
to o omPlaint after a preliminary hearing, 
desist Pac suspected offender to cease and 
Pen rom the discriminatory practice 
examine, the final judgment of the hearing 


Congr 
r ess, if it hopes to reduce growing 
trust, Pluses, should require the big milk 
mi} 2 55 ee a fair price for their 
ord p ret consumption up b 
hot 108 retail prices down. America Soia 
Ag in fifteenth place on the list of 
the 8 consuming nations today if 
that pe wife wus not the victim of prices 
bad. A ained ‘hich both in good times and 
Cons Oward this end, a Department of 
ber auen us the one proposed by 
greaaiv Estes Keravves in the January Pro- 
Unless Gone ght prove of inestimable value. 
justice 2 acts now to restore economic 
» 4armers will continue to go broke; 
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farm surpluses will continue to pile up; the 
“Mohicans” will continue to vanish; the 
Big Four will continue to extend their 
domination and influence over the dairy 
industry; and the housewife may, one day, 
look back wistfully to the time when the 
price of milk was only 30 cents a quart. 


Statement by Hon. Cornelius E. Gallagher, 
of New Jersey, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Wednesday, April, 29, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave, I would like to insert in the 
Recor» the testimony which I gave to- 
day before the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee on my bill H.R. 4193, which would 
authorize compacts between States, such 
as New York and New Jersey, to grant 
uniform tax treatment of out-of-State 
residents employed in a State: 

STATEMENT BY Hon, CORNELIUS E, GALLAGHER, 
OP New JERSEY, BEFORE JUDICIARY COMMIT- 
TEE OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 29, 
1959 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, the district which I am privileged to 

represent lies just across the Hudson River 
from New York City. Every working day 
thousands of the residents of this district 
and many more thousands in the northern 

New Jersey area cross under the river into 

Manhattan where they are employed. A 

lesser number of New York residents com- 

mute from their homes in New York to jobs 

in New Jersey. 4 
The income of the New Jersey residents 

employed in New York ts taxed by that State, 
and taxed, it might be noted, at rates some- 
what higher than are imposed on the citizens 
of New York. The income of the New York 
residents which is derived from their employ- 
ment in New Jersey is not taxed. And there- 
in Hes an inequity which works an increasing 
economic hardship on the New Jersey resi- 
dents involved. 

It is important to note that this situation 
exists not only in the northern New Jersey 
and Metropolitan New York area, but in 
many other area of New Jersey and in other 
States, where there is interstate movement 
of workers, E 

It is true that a New Jersey resident work- 
ing in New York benefits from certain com- 
munity services, such as police and fire pro- 
tection, in the area of his employment. It 
may be argued that he should, in all fair- 
ness, be taxed, just as the State's own citi- 
zens are taxed, for these services. There is 
grave doubt, however, of the fairness of 
taxation of the income of an out-of-State 
employee at the same, or higher rates at 
which the citizon of the State concerned is 
taxed, The latter receives the full benefit of 
all services of his State and community on 
a 24-hour, 365-days-a-year basis. 

The out-of-State employees, on the other 
hand, receive limited services, certainly 
nothing so extensive as the schooling of his 
children, for which he must pay heavily in 
his own State, and receives these services for 
only the length of a normal working day—8 
hours. 

I am aware that this committee is giving 
most serious attention to the broad aspects 
of the levy by one State on income earned 
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therein by the resident of another State, 
and has before it for consideration several 
proposals. I am, certainly, in agreement 
with the objectives of the various proposals, 
for the inequity of such practice is recog- 
nized even by those States which derive 
benefit from it. The Governor of New York, 
for example, has noted that the taxation of 
nonresident employees is a matter to which 
the legislature of that State should give 
attention. 

It is only realistic, and I am sure you will 
agree, that relief can hardly be expected 
from the governing body of a State hard- 
pressed for public funds, and such is the 
case in most States. If there is to be relief 
in the foreseeable future, it will come as the 
result of action by the Congress. 

H.R. 4193, which I have introduced and 
which is cosponsored by other New Jersey 
Members of the Congress, is designed to 
grant the consent of the Congress to any 
two or more States to enter into compacts 
to grant uniform tax treatment of nonresi- 
dents through agreements not to discrimi- 
nate between residents and nonresidents in 
the levy and collection of taxes. Such 
compacts would be subject to ratification by 
the States involved and approval by the 
Congress. 

The objective of my bill is an immediate 
solution to the problem in a manner less 
difficult than seeking a constitutional 
amendment such as is sought in other pro- 
posals. I am confident that the passage of 
H.R. 4193 will spark action between New 
York and New Jersey leading to a compact, 
and that such compact would give relief to 
the nonresident employees of business firms 
in that State. This would apply not only 
to New Jersey residents but to those of other 
States. I am hopeful that such a compact 
might be an example for other States con- 
cerned with the problem of unfair taxation 
of nonresident employees. 

The complex of the commerce of this Na- 
tion is such that there is bound to be an 
increase in instances where the residents 
of one State are, of necessity, employed in 
an adjoining State. Interstate boundaries 
were never intended to be barriers to em- 


ployment. Should they become barriers, 


certainly the development of the Nation's 
commerce would be impeded. 

The bill for which I speak today is merely 
an authorization for two or more States to 
act in this matter, to reach agreements 
which would resolve a tax situation which is 
generally agreed to be grossly unfair, I urge 
the favorable consideration of the commit- 
tee. Thank you. 


— ——— ũ — 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual. number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to eetimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the 8 W 4 ma 

posed printing upon the a e 
Pubite Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Importance of the Family-Size Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are many ways to approach 
the problem of farm commodity sur- 
plus, A good case can be made, in fact, 
for raising the question of whether we 
actually do produce a surplus of food and 

ber, so long as there are in the world 
People who are cold and hungry. 

Current farm programs have caused 
the small farmers of our Nation to ask 
Such questions. Sometimes the small 
farmer feels that current policies are 
aimed, not so much at eliminating sur- 
Pluses, as at eliminating small farms. 

I do not think there can be too many 
Small farmers. The family-size farm 
represents a way of life that has been 
fundamental to the development of our 
Country. I do not want to see that way 
of life destroyed. 

Two recent editorials in the Halletts- 

e (Tex.) Tribune make good sense 

this connection. The editor of the 
Tribune, my good friend Walter Malec, 
feels that our current problems began 
When so many of the small operators 
Were driven off the land. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have these editorials 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Way or Lire 

John Strohm in the current Reader's 
Digest does not think much of the small 
farmers. Thirty million of the farm people 
Were driven out in less than 30 years and 2 

on farmers more should be helped tp 
find better opportunity on or off the farm. 
küste is quoting several college author- 
1 es fully agreeing with his low opinion of 
on small farmers. Actually they all show 
hemselves to be victims of blind, but no 

destructive fallacies. 
i Above all, they completely forget the old 
esson of history that farm people cannot be 
driven into the cities without wrecking the 
Whole country. 

They also ignore the clear warning of the 
Present depression and unemployment of 
Worse things to come if this revolution in the 
land goes on, 

to the inefficiency of the small farmers, 
9 our small farmers survive even the 

“cent cotton far better than did those er- 
ficient ones? 
r dene not the past prove, there is a no more 
ent farm unit then a small farmer with 
family doing all the farming? 
Cota were not our communities, towns, and 
by ae built up until the land was settled 
Sta e small family farmers? Don't they 
nd or fall with them? 
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Is there now and any substitute for these 
farmers? 

Can they be driven out without the most 
serious upheaval in our country, as this de- 
pression and unemployment clearly indi- 
cates? 

Who made them now so inefficient? Was 
it not the allotments so small that so many 
could not make a living? 

Small farmers never produced any sur- 
pluses; yet are they not the chief victims? 

Didn't the program intended to help the 
forgotten men actually make them not only 
more forgotten, but destroyed millions of 
them? 

Were not these same inefficient farmers 
reduced far more than the efficient ones 
since the small farmers needed every acre 
taken from them? 

Wasn't the big farm program right along 
slanted so as to only help the big farmers 
who just made a farce of it? 

And is not this depression and unem- 
ployment a direct result of just such fallacies 
as presented by John Strohm? 

Biame it on the mechanization? Did the 
machines dictate the farm policies? 

Would we have these troubles if the farm- 
ers were left free, with subsidy in direct pay- 
ments? 

“Cost to the Government would go up“! 
would it? Even if $50 per bale would be 
paid in direct payment and this on 15 mil- 
lion bales. Would it not cost only $750 mil- 
lion—far less than the present cost of stor- 
age and price support? Such a plan is al- 
ready proposed by Senator HERMAN TAL- 
sance in the Senate, and Congressman W. R. 
Poace in the House. 

If industry and labor have their tariff, 
what's wrong with direct payments for the 
farmers? Or must farmers be doomed to 
selling cheap and buying at protected prices? 

Would not the farmers sell more at the 
market price, and also be able to produce 
more? Would not the people buy more at 
cheaper prices? And is there any more effec- 
tive and cheaper way to reduce the cost of 
living and inflation? 

Must not the future be restored for the 
small farmers, or the future of all of us will 
be threatened? This also with the direct 
payments limited to so much per farm, for 
why subsidize the surplus producing com- 
mercial farms? 

Did not the ruling classes go down under 
communism chiefly because of too many for- 
gotten people? And does not this idea of 
no small farmers come from the same source 
as communism itself? 

Could Communists wish anything better 
on us than this piling up our people in the 
cities only for more labor and other 
troubles? 

All this because too many like John 
Strohm in the Reader's Digest, in farming 
don’t think of the farmers—as though the 
land would be here for machines, not the 
people, and the farming would be only agri- 
business” not also a way of life. 


AN APPEAL FOR LIBERATION ` 

A century ago, it was the slaves that needed 
liberation, 

Today, it’s the small farmer. 

But in spite of their slavery, the colored 
people multiplied and many lived long. 

In contrast, most of the small farmers are 
gone, the rest of them are declared as doomed 


and very few young people stay on the 
farms—in spite of the 4-H and the Future 
Farmers Clubs. All in the name of efficiency. 

A century ago, it produced a civil war— 
such was the revolt against slavery. Where 
is any such aroused feeling about this na- 
tional disaster of the small farmers? 

But this contrast is only on the side of 
the farmers and the rest of us. Only we 
lack the interest and action. 

Those responsible for this disaster mean 
exactly what has been going on. It all comes 
from the communistic idea that the people 
simply do not count. 

The small farmers never have been pro- 
ducing any surpluses. Yet it’s argued, there 
are still too many of them and so at least 2 
million more of them should go—beside all 
those already driven out. 

Only the big farms are responsible for our 
surpluses. Yet they are favored, prospering 
and multiplying while the small farmers are 
being destroyed. 

This will never be understood unless it is 
fully realized and felt that this driving of 
farm people out has been deliberate and in- 
evitable under the plans in force. And the 
total doom of the small farmers will follow 
unless this is faced with action in time. 

As the slaves a century ago, so the small 
farmers today need a liberation—this time 
from the disastrous fallacies—of allotments 
denying them the right to exist, and of parity 
prices losing our markets. 

The small farmers need to be free again 
to farm as they want to—free as other people 
are in making their living. 

They also need free markets to sell at the 
market price to sell more and so our cotton 
could also compete with: other cotton and 
survive. 

So long as industry has tariff and labor 
its minimum wage law, are not farmers en- 
titled to a subsidy in direct payments on 
their principal crops? 

And should not these payments be limited 
to so many bales per family farm? Even if 
100 bales is a limit and the subsidy 10 cents 
per pound, would it not be cheaper than the 
present waste in money and people? 

Not some domestic allotment, or a two- 
price plan—for both of them spell also the 
allotments, which cannot have any better 
effect in the future than they did in the past. 

Only a complete liberation from the past 
policies can restore the future to our small 
farmers—our real strength and safety as free 
people. 

This appeal is not coming from an aroused 
country. It rises mainly from this national 
disaster itself. It can be ignored but its con- - 
sequences cannot be escaped from, 


Moving Forces in the History of Mankind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 

dress which I delivered before the Sixth 

National Conference on International 

Economie and Social Development, at 

Washington, D.C., on April 30, 1959. 
There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

SPEECH sy SENATOR HUBERT H, HUMPHREY 
BEFORE SIXTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C., APRIL 30, 
1959 
What are the moving forces in the history 

of mankind? Philosophers and historians 

have long debated this question. 

There was a time—and not so very long 
ago—when history was written in terms of 
famous men—generals, emperors and presi- 
dents. In Shakespeare's plays, for example 
the common people take the stage only as 
prosy clowns and buffons; the timeless 
poetry comes from royal or noble lips. 

But more recently history has been writ- 
ten in terms of the changes in methods of 
production—or even of destruction. The 
progress from the stone axe to the auto- 
mated factory—the progress, if one can 
call it that, from the caveman's club to the 
intercontinental ballistic missile—each has 
had great effect. 

We are met today to pay tribute to one 
of those truly great ideas which transforms 
history—the proposal, put forward in Pres- 
ident Truman’s inaugural address 10 years 
ago, that America and the other industrial- 
ized nations should, in his words: 

“Help the free peoples of the world, 
through their own efforts, to produce more 
food, more clothing, more materials for hous- 
ing, and more mechanical power to lighten 
their burdens.” 

This bold new program was the fourth 
point in President Truman's list of foreign 
policy objectives for the United States. It 
is important to note that point 4 was de- 
signed to be an integral part of a much 
broader program. The point 4 program is 
not a substitute for adequate military de- 
tense. It is not a substitute for sound trade 
policies. It is not a substitute for any other 
necesary element in our overall foreign pol- 
icy. But it is a valuable, and, indeed, in- 
dispensable, element to any effective foreign 
policy, specially in the less-developed areas 
of the world whose future may determine 
the destiny of all mankind. 

Mr. Truman's point 4 captured the minds 
and hearts of men everywhere, both because 
it was new and bold and yet drew its Inspira- 
tion from our heritage. Like all great ideas 
in history, it did not spring full-grown from 
the brow of one man. Great ideas emerge 
from the accumulated wisdom, experience, 
and aspirations of men, and they have their 
greatest force when their time has come. 

The point 4 idea is rooted in the humani- 
tarian imperative of all great religions—the 
strong should help the weak, the rich should 
help the poor Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you.” 

Point 4 was really the projection of our 
unique historical experience—the interna- 
tional application of the lessons that we 
learned in the development of the American 
frontier. 

In developing the American West, we for- 
mulated a new approach to training and 
education—land-grant colleges, vocational 
education, the county agents, all the many 
practices and institutions that were the pro- 
totypes for the point 4 projects of recent 
years, 

At the same time, there was strengthened 
in the American character the qualities of 
optimism, of confidence, of initiative, and 
of impatience with obstacles that make up 
one of our greatest strengths as a nation. 
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What Is needed in our foreign policy more 
than anything else today is that we draw 
on this great heritage of ours, this well of 
national strength, to carry through admit- 
tedly difficult and discouraging undertak- 
ings. 

Much of the force of the point 4 idea was 
{ts timeliness. President Truman under- 
stood the mighty struggle between totali- 
tarianism and freedom. It was he who 
launched the Truman doctrine which saved 
Greece and Turkey from communism. He 
knew then, as we all know now, that in the 
many-faceted world struggle the economic- 
ally underdeveloped and politically unalined 
nations may well hold the balance of power. 

We should be proud of the humanitarian 
roots of the point 4 idea, We should not be 
apologetic about the fact that rightly used 
it can be an instrument of greater peace and 
stability In the struggle between freedom 
and totalitarianism. Let us be grateful that 
there is a program which is humanitarian 
and politically relevant at the same time— 
a happy and fortunate combination. 

And, speaking of humanitarian values, 
what is more humanitarian than helping to 
prevent “darkness at noon” from spreading 
over areas where new freedom and new hope 
have just been born? 

In retrospect, we can see that “point 4" 
was long foreshadowed—indeed, was im- 
plicit—in the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration and in the 
Marshall plan. Yet, when President Tru- 
man put it forward, it caught even some of 
his own Officials unprepared. As one of them 
has recalled: 

“Messages of surprise and delight poured 
in from all over the world, and a hurried 
meeting of department representatives was 
held to consider the practical problems in 
meeting the expectations which the Presi- 
dent's words had produced overnight. As 
we gathered in the State Department's con- 
ference room, the atmosphere was a curious 
mixture of excitement and perplexity. 

“A senior official of the Department was 
the first to speak. ‘Well, fellows,’ he said 
with a smile, ‘what do you suppose he 
meant?” 

Such was the sweep and the dynamism 
of the President's idea that even today, 
after 10 years of living with it and working 
with it, we are still discovering in it fresh 
meanings and fresh dimensions, 

But an idea is a dazzling, even a blinding, 
thing—and there is every human tendency 
to dim it down a bit, so that it is more com- 
fortable to live with. 

So, for a while, too many of us put on 
heavily tinted glasses before we dared look 
this idea in the face. 

First, there was a tendency to “sell it 
cheap.“ All we had to do, we assured our- 
selves, was to pass on to other peoples our 
so-called know-how and then leave them to 
their own resources. It was the easiest kind 
of virtue, costing us little more than words. 

Second, when we began to realize that 
know-how is paralyzed without some mate- 
rial backing—be it something as simple as 
fertilizer or as elaborate as a hydroelectric 
project—we felt a need to avoid even the 
appearance of generosity. So we began call- 
ing. much of our economic aid “defense sup- 
port and applying the label “mutual se- 
curity program” to the whole enterprise. 

Oversens ald suffered—and still suffers— 
from these heavy military overtones. Too 
often, we give the impression that our main 
interest is to “buy allies in the cold war.“ 

Third, we seemed fearful that we might 
not get full credit for the element of genu- 
ine generosity which remained in the pro- 
gram. We wanted the tag, “Made in 
America," fastened firmly to It, 

Although we did join in the U.N. ex- 
panded technical assistance program and 
more recently in the U.N. special fund, we 
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haye preferred to keep most of our aid in 
our own hands. 

Unfortunately, this is a game that two 
can play. Khrushchev does not hesitate to 
pick up a good idea when he sees one—even 
from the capitalists he professes to despise- 
The Russians, it's true were Ivans-come- 
lately” in this field, but they are catching 
up fast. Their loans and their technicians 
are already at work in many crucial areas of 
the world, 

It is a real measure of the basic sound- 
ness of the point 4 concept that It has sur- 
vived 10 years of cold war and worldwide 
turmoil. 

A curlous attitude has developed about 
this whole oversea ald program—a sort of 
national inferiority complex. We seem to 
think of Uncle Sam as Uncle Sap, constantly 
being sold a bill of goods by European, 
African, and Asian leaders of dubious loyalty 
to our side. As the Draper report puts It: 

“In our fascination with our own mis- 
takes, and the constant use of foreign aid as 
a whipping boy, we may be gradually chok- 
ing this vital feature of our national secu- 
rity to death.” 

Mistakes will be made in any great enter- 
prise, but what bothers me more than the 
mistakes is the way we dwell upon them— 
rather than taking them as lessons to be 
learned while we move forward, 

Too often our aid programs have been sold 
to the American people on the basis of being 
against communism, rather than being for 
humanity. They have been considered pain- 
ful expedients—hopefully short-term— 
rather than the heart of a constructive 
American foreign policy designed to build a 
stable and enduring peace through the con- 
quests of poverty, disease, and suffering. 

The motivation for these important and 
valuable programs should not come from 
the fear of communism, but rather from the 
requirements of our political and religious 
heritage. We must never forget that our 
true strength lies in the moral and political 
principles upon which our society is based— 
the principles of human dignity, equality, 
and brotherhood. Our own revolution was 
based upon a belief in the God-given rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
It is these thoughts and these ideals which 
should motivate us today. 

We are indeed our brother's keeper and we 
must act in that capacity. We are “blessed 
with abundance and we have a moral duty 
to share It, 

and policies that are designed 
only to resist the evil forces of communism 
are never as effective as efforts that are 
made to help humanity. As President Tru- 
man said almost 8 years ago: “The only kind 
of a war we seek is the good old fight against 
man's ancient enemies—poverty, disease, 
hunger, and illiteracy.” 

President Truman knew, as we know, that 
words, however eloquent, are not enough; 
nor do good intentions, however generous, 
suffice. Deeds, not words, are needed. We 
must be for peace and ess—and not 
simply against the evil threat of commu 
nism., 


The real trouble is not so much what the 
Communists are attempting to do in the 
world, but how much less we are doing 
than we can and should do. We can be sure 
that the Communists will be glad to fill in 
any gaps we leave. 

And we need to recapture the enlightened 
enthusiasm that guided American policy in 
the great days of innovation and daring un- 
der the Marshall plan and the point 4 pro- 
grams of President Truman, These early 
programs were characterized by imagination. 
vision, substance, and long-term planning. 

It is not enough to merely perform the 
ritual in foreign aid—there must be faith— 
a faith in the importance and soundness 
our policies. We need more than the form 
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We need the spirit, if our programs of as~- 
are going to be genuinely construc- 

tive and effective. y 
And we must recognize the task of help- 
ing other nations to help themselves is a 
Continuing task. It will not be finished next 
Year or the year after. Therefore, let us plan 
ahead, Our struggle against communism 
and against man's ancient enemies of pov- 
erty, disense, and hunger will be a long- 

Grawn out battle. 

let us prepare ourselyes accordingly. 
To be effective our foreign aid programs 
should be established on a longer term basis, 
80 that both we and those we seek to help 
— ahead and can rely on s sustained 


_ Therefore, we must make at least three 
Major efforts to strengthen the economic and 
— assistance programs of the United 


1. Place our aid programs on a long-term 
g basis, in order to provide the as- 
surance of continuity to the leadership of 
developing nations, and to avoid the tremen- 
Sous waste of stop-and-go, hot-and-cold 
ming. : 
* Seek to supplement bilateral programs 
every opportunity with multilateral ap- 
roaches, existing instrumentalities 
tuch as the United Nations and its associated 
agencies. 
i Design the aid programs not in terms of 
€nsive stopgaps, but rather as the afirm- 
nave, constructive building blocks of a world 
Tee of poverty and suffering. 
we carry out this program I have proposed 
1 t I like to call the works of peace. 
have recently proposed a food for peace 
Program, which will put to use the God-given 
not ce of our farms—not haphazardly, 
hot as a veiled device for dumping surpluses, 
but on a hand-to-mouth, year-to-year basis, 
us an in part ot our total foreign 
effort, planned for 5 years ahead. 
pro ether with Senator Listen HII, I have 
Posed a health for peace program, de- 
ned to mobilize the medical and scientific 
a ources of America and of all nations for 
whine erted attack upon the dread diseases 
per Weaken, cripple, and kill millions of 
om throughout the world. 
Called, also, for an eduaction for 
Yelop, Program of worldwide educational de- 
Cha Ment and expanded East-West ex- 
ont den of scholars—to be financed largely 
current the several billion dollars of “soft 
eum notes“ or “counterpart funds” being ac- 
Ree tasted by the United States in exchange 
Sod shipments or as repayment of loans. 
1 Must wage war on illiteracy, 
fran d. evisage a science for peace pro- 
dreakthrucn; among other things, would seek 
euch ughs in economic development 
of a practical process for the de-salting 
earth. Water which would make many of 
Ana, deserts bloom. = 
„ last week, I was happy to join with 
ung seemed colleagues—Senator PULBRICHT 
Menta Dator Kennwepy—in sponsoring amend- 
da the Mutual Security Act which will 
Irm it into something much more like 


Wane. lopment for peace program we all 


Pi: 

ing Pay and most important, we are propos- 

Sieg the Development Loan Fund be 
tor a ad © the extent of $1.5 billion a year 

2 of 5 years—$7.5 billion In all. 
se Proposing—as the administra- 
Pung 8 Proposed 2 years ago— that the 
trum the p Powored to borrow this money 
Bank ury, as the Export-Import 
Beek prady does, so that it will not have to 


Curtatimes &pproprintions—and risk fresh 
Nts—each and every year. 


Beco 
Amble 3 are proposing to rewrite the pre- 
to brush Statement of purposes of the act, 
en cone the cobwebs that have gath- 
Bunge Asi the years, and put it in lan- 
worthy of our best traditions as a 


F 
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liberal and democratic Nation—with em- 
phasis on economic progress and political 
freedom. 

Third, as a step toward decreasing the 
present heavily military character of the pro- 
gram, we are proposlug increased authority 
for the President to transfer funds originally 
allocated for military hardware” to eco- 
nomic purposes. And, for the same reason, 
we propose increased authority for our Am- 
bassadors to coordinate military aid with 
economic and political objectives. 

We seek to make a clean break with the 
argument so often used in Congress, that the 
mere fact that the funds available for a 
given year are not fully used is a-reason 
for curtailing next year's effort, 

N great business enterprise is conducted 
upon such a hand-to-mouth, ever-bare-cup- 
board basis. 

Instead, we wish to use the availability of 
adequate funds—and I emphasize the word 
“avallability’—as an Inspiration to our 
friends throughout the world to prepare 
sound, well-considered programs of economic 
development—in effect, to set their own na- 
tional goals. 

We are now nearing the end of the era 
of Western colonialism, and (I wish I could 
say the same about the new imperialism of 
the Soviet Union and Red China). The great 
struggles for independence which have 
characterized our generation have been, for 
the peoples involved, a challenging and in- 
spiring experience, They have written a 
heroic chapter in the world’s history. 

But, after the fireworks, after the celebra- 
tions of independence, there comes the let- 
down. We knew it ourselves, after the tri- 
umph of our own revolution. Then came the 
equally difficult task of establishing orderly 
and free government. 

Nationalism is a steed you can ride to in- 
dependence—but, by itself, it does not carry 
people further than the first Fourth of July. 
The plain truth is that some of the new 
nations are floundering badly, and most of 
them are feeling the chill gray dawn of the 
morning after. 

Political independence must be related to 
economic interdependence. The passion of 
nationalism must be translated into hard 
national goals. 

And these are incomplete without 
timetables for achieving them. When Ipar- 
ticipated as an American delegate at the 
United Nations, I had occasion to observe 
how insistent—and rightly so—our Asian 
and African friends were on timetables for 
the achievement of political independence. 

We need goals for tomorrow's kind of in- 
dependence—independence from poverty 
and we need timetables by which the prog- 
ress toward these goals can be assessed. 

These will vary from country to country, 
Some countries, like India, have formulated 
their national purposes, set their goals, and 
are well on the way to achieving them. We— 
and I include other industrialized nations 
such as Britain, France; Canada, Western 
Germany, and Japan—can and do sit down 
with the Indian leaders and see how we can 
move toward these goals in a great partner- 
ship of nations. 

In other countries, what is needed are 
the preconditions for establishing such 
gonis: The U.N. Special Fund, under Paul 
Hoffman's able leadership, is already busy 
laying the groundwork, making the basic 
surveys of resources and potentialities which 
are too often lacking. In many countries 
it should be possible, after this essential pre- 
liminary work has been done, to set both 
short-term and long-term goals. 

There is every reason why some of these 
goals should be projected on a regional basis. 
We could take the lead In the Organization 
of American States, for example, in mount- 
ing n 5- or 7-year development plan for Latin 
America—spelling it out in terms of miles 
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of roads, kilowatts of electricity, and tons 
of steel. We could do the same with the 
Colombo plan nations, in cooperation with 
Japan, and in the Middle East, with its tre- 
mendous oll resources—and in emergent 
Africa, too. 

In all these undertakings, we would, of 
course, look to private investment to do its 
full share, and I might say that by “full 
share“ I mean substantially more than it 
is doing now. The conditions suitable for 
private investment must often be created 
by public funds, And public-financed proj- 
ects usually cannot achieve their full po- 
tential without private investment. There 
is no essential confilct between those two 
complementary sources of development capl- 
tal 


Thus, we would be building upon the ex- 
perience of the Marshall plan—the most 
spectacularly successful example of our post- 
war economic policy—which succeeded be- 
cause it had a goal, and because the partici» 
pating nations, with wise leadership from 
the United States, set targets for themselves 
and mobilized their resources to meet them. 

I would go further. There will be a sum- 
mit conference this summer, and I hope that 
President DeGaulie will have the opportunity 
to repeat—with his grand command of lan- 
guage—what he said last month: 

“In our time, the only quarrel worth while 
is that of mankind. * * * | Why should we 
not put together a percentage of our raw 
materials, our manufactured goods, our food 
products, some of our scientists, technol- 
ogists, economists, some of our trucks, ships, 
aircralt, to defeat poverty, develop resources, 
and help the work of the less developed 
peoples? 

“Let us do this—not that they should be 
the pawns of our policies, but to improve 
the chances of life and peace.” 

Let us always remember, however, what 
King Hussein of Jordan so wisely said—that 
the United Nations is the summit confer- 
ence of the small nations. If only the Big 
Four could go forward from their own sum- 
mit to mankind’s summit at the United 
Nations—and could come prepared to work 
together for the welfare of all humanity. 
What clouds of frustration and fear would 
be cleared from ‘our human horizons, 

The United Nations represents one of our 
great hopes for a just and lasting peace. 
It should be made a more effective instru- 
ment. As a step in that direction I have 
introduced a resolution in this Congress to 
strengthen the United Nations’ Interna- 
tional Court of Justice by deleting the so- 
called Connally amendment from our decla- 
ration of acceptance of the Court's jurisdic- 
tion. It is for this reason also that I have 
joined with Senator Crark and others in 
sponsoring a resolution recommending that 
the Charter of the United Nations be re- 
viewed to determine what changes should 
be made in it to promote peace through the 
development of enforceable world law. 

At the United Nations, the great goals 
could be formulated—let us call them targets 
—for the 20th century. And, each year, its 
proceedings would be dominated, not by 
bitter harangues, but by sober assessment 
of the progress of its member nations to- 
ward these goals. 

This is a bold idea—but no bolder than 
President Truman's was 10 years ago. For, 
all too often, we forget this vital passage 
in his inaugural address: 

“We invite other countries to pool their 
technological resources in this undertaking. 
Their contributions will be warmly wel- 
comed. This should be a cooperative enter- 
prise in which all nations work together 
through the United Nations and its spe- 
clalized agencies, wherever practicable. It 
must be a worldwide effort for the achieve- 
ment of peace, plenty, and freedom.” 
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o 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr: MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a capital 
interview with Senator J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, conducted - by 
Courtney Sheldon, and published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of April 29, 
1959, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record, I think Mr. Sheldon has done 
a distinct service in conducting this in- 
terview, and that, in turn, the Senator 
from Arkansas has rendered a service 
in expressing his views relative to the 
foreign policy of this country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Reviewtnc U.S. Rore on Worip STAGE—A 
CAPITAL INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR FUL- 
BRIGHT” 

(By Courtney Sheldon) 

WASHINGTON —BSenator James WILLIAM 
FuLsRIGHT, of Arkansas, a thoroughgoing 
scholar on foreign affairs, a persistent critic 
of the Eisenhower foreign policies, and now 
in & strategic position as chairman of the 
influential Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, says: 

“The more dangerous area to us is in the 
nonmilitary (when it is a question of the 
relative importance of military and economic 
aid). 

“The President's requests for foreign aid 

are very modest relative to the need. 

“Our international manners are often 
atrocious. 

“Our whole country has not recognized 
our proper role. 

“I have felt in the past that we [Secretary 
Herter and Ij] * * judge the world and 
many of our problems in a somewhat siml- 
lar manner. 

"I rather regret the size of the United 
Nations now. It grew too fast.” 

Of the numerous East-West differences, 
Senator Fuipricut, are there any you feel 
could be discussed now at a summit meet- 
Ing with some hope of accord? 

“Well, Mr. Sheldon, I am not particularly 
optimistic about reaching any solutions in 
the first, or even the second meeting. My 
approach is rather that these matters need 
to be solved. and that we should start talk- 
ing about them and find out if there is any 
hope for an adjustment of our differences, 

“I would prefer emphasis upon the estab- 
lished diplomatic channels, but the Russians 
seem disinclined to do that and therefore 
they wish this procedure. I'm perfectly will- 
ing to go along with that.” 

By regular diplomatic channels you are 
referring to ambassadorial relations? 

“Yes, I would hope thet our ambassadors 
could carry on constant negotiations with 
the Russians. 

“For some reason or other the Russians 
seem to be extremely reluctant to enter into 
serious negotiations over the settlement of 
such things as the Berlin business or the 
Middle East. It leads one to suspect their 
motives. And I have grave doubt whether 
the Russians really want to compose these 
differences. 
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But those doubts, in my opinion, do not 
justify refusing to enter into summit dis- 
cussions. Now it may be they only, want 
to make propaganda, but I don’t know why 
we cannot make propaganda the same as 
they do. On the other hand, they are 
peculiar people and maybe they will grad- 
ually consent to serious negotiations, All 
Tam saying is that we ought to find out what 
they are doing and pursue opportunities to 
find out.“ 

When you mentioned regular diplomatic 
channels were you referring at all to the 
UN.? 

“Well, it can be used in certain circum- 
stances, but it is a rather awkward organ- 
ization, It has so many members now. I 
think it has really gotten too large. I 
rather regret the size of the U.N. now. It 
grew too fast in size before we had perfected 
its procedures and established traditions 
that would support orderly procedure. I 
won't wish to abandon it, of course. I think 
it is still a hopeful organization.” 

Would you cite some of the specific differ- 
ences that you feel could be usefully nego- 
tiated now? 

“Well, the most immediate ones, of course, 
are the status of West Berlin and Germany 
and the so-called nuclear ban, at least on 
the restricted basis that has recently been 
brought forward as a kind of salvage opera- 
tion, the one which does not require ex- 
tensive monitoring within the adversary's 
country.” 

The Western proposal for a ban on at- 
mospheric tests only? 

“That certainly is a possibility, and the 
discussion of the Middle East is a possibil- 
ity. I see no reason to exclude any of our 
differences. These are discussions in the 
first instance. I don’t think we should ex- 
pect solutions growing out of a meeting 
immediately. I think it is more of an ex- 
ploratory discussion to feel one another 
out.” 

You are not at all opposed to what is 
called an open agenda then? 

“No, I think it should be an open agenda. 
They waste more time trying to decide an 
agenda than anything else. If they don't 
wish to talk about anything seriously or 
relevant, why adjourn. We have at least 
proved that we are not afraid to sit down 
and talk, I think this reluctance to have 
a talk has created the impression we're afraid 
of them, and that we have no ideas and no 
policy. 

“I realize there has been a very persuasive 
argument made that they are adept at propa- 
ganda, and that they will use a meeting 
merely to embarrass us. Well that is an- 
other way of saying we are so stupid we 
don’t know how to make propaganda or how 
to combat it. If we are, we had better learn. 
I think it is that kind of world and we have 
to accept it.“ 

What do you regard, Senator FULBRIGHT, 
as the notable successes and failures of the 
administration on forelgn policy in the last 
7 years? $ 

“Well, I think the highly. unsatisfactory 
state of our international relations and the 
tension that exists throughout certainly the 
Middle East at the moment, and existed only 
recently in the Far East, would indicate that 
the successes have not been very great or 
notable. 

“I don’t mean to leave the implication that 
the administration is entirely to blame. I 
think the people, our whole country, has 
not recognized our proper role and we have 
not applied ourselves, 

“But to be more specific, as you know I 
took serious issue with the so-called Eisen- 
hower doctrine. I opposed it, spoke against 
it, worked against it. I was also highly 
critical of the decision of the Secretary 
[Dulles] on the Aswan Dam proposal, that 
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is our relations with Nasser. I think it was 
poorly handled, and I think his judgment 
at the time of Russian strength and activity 
was not based upon realities. 

“I suppose you could say our most satis- 
factory relations at the moment have been 
with Germany. The preservation, at lens 
of a fairly high degree of unity among the 
NATO partners, I believe, would be regarded 
as the most successful area of activity. The 
preservation of reasonably good relations 
with Japan is also a successful area, 

“Of course, I think the deterioration of our 
Latin American relations is another example 
of failure, largely of neglect. I don't 
anything positive that we have done that 
has alienated them, We just haven't done 
anything affirmative to conciliate them a 
make them feel we are interested in them. 
In this case I think it is not such a mate 
matter. It is an attitude, a matter of 
manners. Regarding them as important 
people, and being courteous to them is very 
essential. Our international manners are 
often atrocious.” 

What would you say has been the trend of 
American prestige and influence in the wor 
recently? 

“I think it has clearly declined. We have 
presented an image, a picture of indecision 
I think, of inconsistency. We talk one war 
and we act another in many instances, ras 
tably in the field of trade and tariffs. 
think very often our statements have not 
been realistic. We have not been able to li 
up to them. I think we have. talked 
much and been too brash in some of ouf 
statements.” 

Do you feel that the appointment of Mr. 
Herter as Secretary of State is going to 
change this trend? r 

“I have great respect for Mr. Herter's In 
tegrity and his capacity. He has had 1 
experience and I am very pleased with 
appointment. I look forward to wor 
with him as closely as I can, and I hop? 
that we continue to agree on many of the 
basic factors that afflict us. 1 have felt 18 
the past that we have a good deal in com 
mon, that is in our attitudes, that we judge 
the world and many of our problems in 4 
somewhat similar manner.” 

On the question of the mutual security 
program, do you favor giving the Preside? 
the full amount asked for the program? 

“My amendments request a good deal more 
tor the development loan fund than M 
asked. I think his requests are very mod 
relative to the need.” 

This is economic aid you are talking 
about? 

“Yes.” 1 

If there were to be a cutback In mutt 
security, you would prefer it to be in 
military rather than the economic? 

“I would as a matter of relative threat 
our security in coming years, if you haye 
make a choice. The more dangerous 
to us ls in the nonmilitary.” 


Excerpts From Speech of D. Tennant 
Bryan, President, American Newspap® 
Publishers Association 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STAT? 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to 


have 
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Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
excerpts from an exceedingly able speech 
Made by Mr. D. Tennant Bryan, presi- 
dent, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

Mr. Bryan is one of the outstanding 
Newspaper publishers of Virginia and 
the Nation; I regard his speech as being 
so noteworthy as to justify it’ inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
Were ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD, as follows: 

S FROM THE Appress oF D. TENNANT 

Bryan, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 

PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, APUL 22, 1959, 

New Yore Crrr h 

Ladies and gentlemen, fellow members of 

A. welcome to the 73d annual conven- 
tion of our association—and a special wel- 
Come to those who have joined us since our 
last convention: 

* . > . . >. 
All of us know that ANPA is a trade asso- 
z Slation, comprising 846 daily newspapers in 
the United States and Canada which, among 
haye more than 90 percent of the 

y and Sunday newspaper circulation on 

continent. As a trade association we 
interest ourselves primarily in the business 
®spects of newspaper publishing. We are 
doncerned with the assurance of an adequate 
Supply of newsprint, with the continuing 
latte against restrictive laws, and regu- 
tions having the effect of law, at all levels 
Sovernment, with the unhappily unre- 
Warding effort to free newspapers from the 
Make-work and featherbedding practices 
Which we as individual publishers have al- 
lowed. over the years, to creep into our labor 
Contracts, and the running fight with bu- 
— for access to the news—these are 
the Gaily concerns of ANPA because they are 
daily concern of ANPA members. 

At the several sessions on Monday and 

pro day, we have discussed many of the 
blems that plague us today. Most of 
these are continuing in nature. There is 
its Casing of the coat-price pressure and 
801 Correlated evils. We must defend our- 
Yes against insidious attacks by bureauc- 
end attacks designed to strangle our rev- 
Fassa and impede our operations. We must 
bp tantiy fight to open the doors closed 
2 government if we are to get the facts that 
tg be reported to the people. 
lent rather than to dwell on these chal- 
thing o oich axe well Known to all Of uy, X 
amin may be more important to re- 
Wor: e the underlying significance of our 
Predio ad the philosophy on which it is 
in ted.. It is in this fundamental area, 
Needed ena understanding is most vitally 
Unders newspapers are most often mis 


ane analogy may help to focus this discus- - 


World For nearly 25 centuries the scientific 
has bulit its equations around only 

dur mensions of physical space. Only in 
neeg tetimes have scientists discovered the 
Other © include in their equations still an- 

Now nsion—the dimension of time. 

thore have always been three obvious 

ms in every newspaper: manpower, 
tourta an Newsprint. But there is also a 
Which nsion, intangible but essential, 
Paper We may call ethical purpose, No news- 
out it Worthy of the name can operate with- 


J 

—— It is impossible to understand the 

11 Universe without tlie fourth dimen- 
Rewspa la impossible to understand the free 
a knowns Of America without first having 
Dose, dge of their underlying ethical pur- 
—.— la what makes the newspaper business 
haye brome other. While newspapers must 
Profit ts tin order to stay alive and strong, 
Boal, not and cannot be thelr primary 
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This paradox bewilders both our friends 
and toes. To require profit on the one hand, 
but not to work primarily for profit on the 
other, is as confusing to the average man as 
Einstein's famous but cryptical theory. 

As practicing members of the profession, 
we see no inconsistency in this doctrine. In 
order to do the job that we should do, we 
must be independent and self-supporting. 
Profit is our strength; without it, we cannot 
survive—but profit is not our primary pur- 
pose, In the language of the logician, profit 
is a necessary but not a sufficient condition. 

Even if this be understood, both our friends 
and our enemies are confused about our pri- 
mary purpose. They look upon the news- 
paper as a tool—and assume that the owners 
and managers will, or should, use this tool to 
achieve their own specific and selfish goals. 

Our friends take for granted that we 
should use our newspaper for the objectives 
they ‘deem worthy. Our enemies are con- 
vinced that we do use it for unworthy pur- 
poses. The fact is that both are equally 
wrong. 

This misunderstanding is largely due to 
the existence of the editorial page on which 
the publisher and editor do attempt to per- 
suade their readers to their own views in 
various matters. Many readers simply do not 
understand the sharp distinction between 
opinions expressed on the editorial page and 
news reported in the news columns. They are 
convinced that the one conditions the other. 

We know that they believe this from a 
survey of our own readers in Virginia. 
About half of them, both men and women, 
are quite certain that the newspapers’ edi- 
torial position influences the presentation 
of the news. We found this belief rather 
shocking—but even more shocking was the 
further fact that the readers didn't seem 
to care very much one way or the other 
about what they assumed to be our prac- 
tice. It had very little effect on their over- 
all Image of the newspaper. 

In other words, not only do a great many 
of our readers assume that we color our news 
to suit our editorial position or the whims 
of our advertisers, but they consider this a 
perfectly normal and natural thing for us to 
do and they see no particular harm in the 


‘OCeSs. 

Our closest friends are often dismayed 
when we print news which they think 
should have been suppressed. These are 
fine people with honorable motives and 
they find it exceedingly difficult to under- 
stand why we are unwilling to implement 
those motives. For example, some promi- 
nent person commits suicide. Doctors and 
friends urge that the fact of suicide be 
omitted to spare unnecessary pain to the 
family and to avoid any encouragement to 
others who may also be tempted to take 
their own lives. 

Others complain to us about crime report- 
ing in general. They deplore, on sociologi- 
cal grounds, the reporting of gruesome de- 
tails, insisting that the effect is evil because 
it may stimulate others to commit similar 
crimes. 

A group of merchants may suggest that 
we should not accept the advertising of 
some competitor whom, for reazons of price 
cutting or the handling of some brand tor 
which he is not the authorized dealer, they. 
regard as a malefactor. 

Still others deplore movie advertisements 
because they are too sexy. Some even ob- 
ject to our church advertising because they 
consider it to be sectarian, And so on 
throughout a nearly Infinite list. 

Our friends who complain about these 
things usually assume that we are simply 
guilty of negligence or, at the best, lack of 
understanding. Our enemies, on the other 
hand, are convinced that we print such 
things for reasons of malice, or in order to 
gain circulation, or advertising revenue. 

Both again are equally wrong. ‘They mis- 
take our basic purpose, and the single- 
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minded ethic that must be our guide In all 
such matters. Both are wrong in thinking 
of the power of the press as something that 
can be used by someone, for good or evil,- 
when actually it derives its real power from 
the fact that it is not used in this fashion. 
Any such use, in essence, is misuse and will 
eventually destroy the newspaper that prac- 
tices It. 

The primary purpose of the newspaper- Is 
to hold up to the eyes of its readers a mirror 
of their life and the world in which they 
live. Our single-minded ethic must be to 
make that mirror as true and undistorted 
as black ink on white newsprint will permit, 

Whether the reader likes or dislikes, ap- 
proves or disapproves of what he reads in 
his newspaper is unimportant. The essen- 
tial requirement is that he be informed, 
correctly informed, and fully Informed, 

In a republic such as that in which we 
liye, the final yoice on what sort of life we 
will haye, and what sort of government we 
will live under, must necessarily be the voice 
of the people themselves. They and they 
alone must make the basic decisions. 
Whether their decisions will be right or 
wrong, we cannot know. But if we believe 
that the individual has the basic right of 
self-determination, in his governmental and 
social environment, then we must insist that 
he has an equal right to a full knowledge 
of that enyironment, as it exists and as it 
changes, 

To giye a man the right of choice, but to 
withhold knowledge of the alternatives 
wherein he may choose, is to convert freedom 
into a meaningless masquerade. 

Thus the newspaperman must take as his 
talisman the right of his readers to know— 
to know all about their environment, their 
community and their world—the eyil as well 
as the good. He must remember the words 
recorded in the Gospel according to St. John, 
“And ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make free.” 

It is not the function of the newspaper 
to decide what news is good and what is bad, 
to publish the one and withhold the other, 
to attempt in effect to superimpose its own 
or any other system of ethics on {ts readers. 

Its sole news function Is to inform, to give 
the reader the raw materials of life from 
which he may fashion his own system of 
ethics and resolve, as best he can, the basic 
issues of the soclety in which he lives. 

This is the philosophy, simple to state yet 
hard to practice, that must be followed by 
the custodians of America’s free press. We 
are human, and as humans we sometimes 
fail. But taken as a whole, it is my opinion 
that the newspapers of this Nation are dis- 
charging their basic responsibility to their 
readers, and to this Republic, in commend- 
able and adequate measure, 

We are penetrating the boundaries of 
space, but we have not yet overcome our 
greatest barrier, the boundaries of the hu- 
man mind and spirit. For this there is but 
one way to travel, and that is the highway 
of truth, along which our newspapers must 
continue to serve as the principal means of 
transport. 


The Late Honorable James G. Polk 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. ROBERT E. COOK 
OF oHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1959 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to join with the other mem- 
bers of the Ohio delegation and the 
membership of the House in expressing 
my personal deep-felt sorrow at the pass- 


* 
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ing of Jim Potx. I, too, am a freshman 
Member of this House, and as such I 
have not had the opportunity that many 
of the other Members have had to have 
worked with Jim Pork over the years. 
On the other hand, as a new Mem- 
ber meeting Mr. Porx for the first time, 
I believe that I really found one of 
his true qualities, and that was that it 
was so easy to know Jim PoLK. JIM was 
the type of man that you could meet the 
first time and feel that you had made at 
the very beginning a true and trusted 
friend. Certainly, I shall personally al- 
ways look back upon the past 3% months 
in the sense of a true friendship with a 
wonderful man. I am sure that the 
people of his district have lost a great 
Representative; this House has lost a 
valuable Member, and each of us has lost 
a trusted friend. I also extend my deep 
sympathy to his wife and family. 


Will Our Lawyers Make the Supreme 
Court Behave? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
by Miss Edith Kermit Roosevelt, which 
appeared in the Saturday, March 14, 
1959, issue of the Tulsa Daily World, en- 
titled “Will Our Lawyers Make the Su- 
preme Court Behave?” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILL Our LAWYERS MAKE THE SUPREME COURT 
BEHAVE? 


(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 


Win the American people at last get the 
legislation they need to protect them from 
agents of the Soviet government? In Its re- 
cent meeting in Chicago, it looked as though 
they had a powerful ally in the American 
Bar Association, but any rejoicing may be 
premature, 

An American Bar Association committee 
report, presented to Bar Association dele- 
gates, rapped 24 of the Supreme Court de- 
cisions coddling Communists and recom- 
mended that Congress correct their effect 
by appropriate legislation. Yet although 
the publication of the report has been halled 
as a victory. overlooked has been the danger 
posed by a hard corps of leftist lawyers who 
are bound that Reds must continue to hide 
under the cloak of civil liberties, 

These men are doing their best in the press 
Teleases and on television to nullify the 
effect of the Bar Association report on Con- 
gress and on the public. They are trying to 
got thelr local bar associations to pass reso- 
lutions condemning the report. They are 
quick to point out that in truth the bar 
fmsociation delegates never did actuolly ap- 
prove the report made by the American Bar 
Assoclation’s Special Committee on Com- 
munist tactics, strategy, and objectives, 
The delegates only approved the recommen- 
(ations submitted with the report. 
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Mr. Albert E. Jenner of Chicago, a former 
president of the Hunois Bar Association, led 
the fight against approval of the report 
which is a comprehensive and authoritative 
exposure of how communism Is sapping the 
strength of our Nation. 

Attorneys opposing Mr. Jenner's influence 
note that the Chicago attorney was a former 
member of the Lawyers Gulld termed by 
the House Un-American Actlyities Commit- 
tee “the foremost bulwark of the Com- 
munist Party * * *." The Lawyers Guild 
has worked actively to force repeal of the 
statutes protecting us against -Communist 
subversion, 

It is strange that while Jawyers of Mr. 
Jenner's sort are forever crying “civil liber- 
ties“ everytime someone wants to catch a 
Red, they appear to lack a scrupulous respect 
for our judicial traditions when it serves 
their purpose. 

Three years ago it was this same Mr. Jen- 
ner who gave a letter to the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee in support of a proj- 
ect directed by Edward H. Levi, dean of the 
Chicago Law School, to make recordings in 
jury rooms unbeknownst to the jurors. 
These shenanigans were so shocking to the 
majority of fair-minded lawyers that Con- 
gress passed a law barring jury tapping. 

Lelitist lawyers in the American Bar Asso- 
clation continue to be successful in suppress- 
ing any information which does not promote 
their views. For instance, thus far they 
have succeeded in blocking publication in 
the American Bar Association Journal of a 
report by State supreme court justices that 
warned out security was threatened by the 
Supreme Court decisions. One wouldn't 
have to be an editor of that legal magazine 
to know that this report critical of the 
highest Court in our land was certainly as 
newsworthy to lawyers as It was to the Amor- 
ican people at large, 

Last year, of course, the report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Communist. Tactics, 
Strategy, and Objectives was mysteriously 
sidetracked. The 1957 report also warned 
that Supreme Court decisions affecting Com- 
munists were endangering our internal se- 
curity. It seems likely that New York City 
Attorney Whitney North Seymour, a member 
of the American Bar Assoclation's board of 
governors (chosen American Bar Association 
president elect at the Chicago meeting) was 
among the lawyers responsible for quashing 
the report. z 

It Mr. Seymour's record over the years 18 
any indication, it is likely that he will op- 
Pose any action by the American Bar Asso- 
clation to promote effective laws against 
subversion. Mr, Seymour has a long record 
of affiliation with Communist groups. 

A radical even in his mature years, the 
new Bar Association president elect was a 
director of the American-Russian Institute 
when he was 37. The American-Ruasian In- 
stitute was twice cited as Communist by 
Attorney General Tom Clark. Mr. Seymour's 
fellow directors at that time included Mrs, 
Kathieen (Mrs. Joseph F.) Barnes, identified 
in sworn testimony as a Soviet agent. and 
Mr. Edward C. Carter, who was tied with 


the Amerasia Soviet spy scandal, 


When asked to comment on his record, 
Mr. Seymour always Insists that he hos al- 
ways been a Republican with fiirly conserva- 
tive views.” 

The future will tell whether lawyers In the 
American Bar Assolcation will defer to the 
fairly conseryative views of the Albert Jen- 


ners and Whiteney North Seymours or the 


type of conservatism which means conséry- 
ing our Uberties now threatened by a Su- 
preme Court that allows commies to get off 
scot-free, 
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Report on H.R. 2729, a Bill To Amend 
the Federal Trade Commission Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY , 


- OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr, BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, in fur- 
ther reference to my bill, H.R. 2729. 
which would make it unlawful for ® 
manufacturer to sell his products to con- 
sumers or to his own consumer outlets 
at prices consistently lower than the 
general level of prices charged by other 
retail outlets or charged other retail out- 
lets, I would like to bring to the attention 
of the House a copy of the report the 
chairman of the House Interstate 
Foreign ‘Commerce Committee received 
from the Federal Trade Commission. f 
would also like to include an analysis 0 
this report às made by Mf. George J: 
Burger, vice president of the Nati 


‘Federation of Independent Business: 


FEDERAL Trane COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1959- 

Hon. OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For 
eign Commerce, House o/ Representa 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mx. Crrarrman: This is in reply t? 
your letter of February 9, 1959, requesting 
a report upon H.R. 2729, 86th Congress. 1 H 
session, a bill to amend the Federal Trad 
Commission Act so as to prohibit ce 
practices in commerce by any manufacture 
or producer who distributes his products 
commerce through his own retail outlet 
direct to consumers and also through ot! 
retail outlets. de 

The bill would amend the Federal Tra of 
Commission Act to declare two types air 
pricing practices unlawful and unteg 
methods of competition in commerce 755 
unfair and deceptive acts or practices 5 
commerce within the meaning of section 4 
of that act. These practices would be 3 
in two proposed subsections to a rev on 
section 17 of the Federal Trade Commiss! 
Act, In substance, they are: ue 

A, The delivery of a product by a man 55 
facturer or producer to its own retail ou 
lets at a price which consistently is 1 by 
than the general level of prices c pet 
it for such product on direct sales to ot 
retal) outlets in the same general market y 

B. The delivery of a product on p 
directly to consumers by a manufacturer 
a producer at a price consistently 1 vor 
than the general level of prices 
such product by the manufacturer's oF tl 
ducer’s own retail outlets and by other rule 
outlets in the same general market W g% 
acquire such product from said manufd 
turer or producer. fl 

The proposed legislation would have um 
ited applicability, Only manufacturers 275 
producers may be held to violate its ef 
sions and to do so, under subsection A. ans 
must not only have their own retail out 
but must also sell directly to other Te a 
Outlets, This latter requirement ap! the 
manifest in the following language of E 
bill: “other retail outlets in the same ger 
eral market which acquire such product at 
such manufacturer or producer.” Under A 
section B, the manufacturers or produ 
must either have their own retni] outlets 
sell directly to other retail outlets and, 
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Addition, must sell directly to consumers. 
Large distributors not engaged in manufac- 
turing would not be covered although en- 
gaged in identical practices as here con- 
demned. 

There are relatively few manufacturers or 
Producers who maintain their own retail out- 
lets in addition to distributing directly to 
independent retail outlets, There are even 
fewer. which, in addition, sell directly to 
Consumers other than through retail stores. 
Some instances of such means of distribution 
are to be found in the tire, oil, and dairy 
industries. 

An area in which the proposed legislation 
Would be particularly applicable is where 
there nre large commercial consumers for 
the product involved. For example, in the 
Ure and oll industries direct sales are made 
to taxicab and trucking companies, usually 

ed “feet accounts.” To the extent that 

the purpose behind the bill may be to re- 
Quire this particular market to be serviced 
independent retail outlets, the proposal 
Would depart from the principles of our free 
terprise system by dictating channels of 
distribution. The means of forcing the par- 
ular channel of distribtuion Is inconsistent 
With the principles of the Clayton Act which 
Permits price discriminations which are cost 
Justified (inasmuch as the present proposal 
Would require a manufacturer or distributor 

Sell at the same pricé as a retailer, thus 
SNoring the economies or cost savings of 

t distribution. 

This forcing of channels of distribution 
Would, for example, in a situation where a 
Manufacturer. of building supplies sells 

tly to hardware stores and to construc- 
Nags firms, require a large construction firm 
i buy many of the items used in its con- 
eius tian work from hardware stores which 
try small supplies of such products for 
it-yourself customers or to pay the manu- 
turer the same price charged by hardware 

On their relatively small sales. 

FLR. 2729, by allowing retailers to dictate a 

tail price to manufacturers who sell di- 

tly to consumers, would go even further 

an so-called “fair trade" legislation which 
m d allow resale price maintenance by 

“nufucturers. This bill would prohibit a 
the wiacturer from basing his price upon 
wo economics of the situation, and instead 
to uld require him to relate his price to fac- 

F8 Outside of his control. 

the bill were enacted, a manufacturer 
rx Producer who wished to preserve his right 
Whine directly to large customers, at a price 

05 he could freely determine, could elim!- 
hig direct sales to retail outlets and restrict 
tor ales of products ultimately intended 
Wheletallers to his warehouse distributors or 
denen Thus, instead of inuring to the 

ld t of independent retailers, the proposal 
have a very detrimental effect by 
Dresen ang any cost saving which might 
thej ln, be available to them by means of 

pi Girect purchases, 
Ment essential clement upon which enforce- 
Whi — Subsection A depends is the price at 
a A manufacturer or producer delivers 
Prac oduct to his own retail outlets. As a 
Rely. res matter, one does not sell to him- 
facture orngly, the price at which a manu- 
tall outis, producer delivers to his own re- 
Pin ets may be an arbitrary or book- 
lee a matter and need not control the 
suming Which those outlets resell to the con- 
Public. Consequently, manufac- 
Outleta ste deliver to their own retail 
are made the same price at which deliverics 
turer-o to other retailers, but the manufac- 
low Weare retail outlets could resell at a 
Could Shack which no independent retailer 
Owned rent Indeed, the manufacturer- 
a wit 1 outlets could sell at cost or at 
Products ce respect to the price at which 

ere delivered to them. à 
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An additional determination essential to 
be made in whether there would 
be a violation is whether the lower price 
“consistently is lower than the general level 
of prices.” The phrases “consistently is 
lower than“ and “general level of prices“ are 
so indefinite that much litigation as to their 
meaning is to be anticipated. But whatever 
its ultimate interpretation, the phrase gen- 
eral level of prices“ would appear to pre- 
clude a manufacturer selling directly to 
consumers from meeting the price competi- 
tion of a retailer of his product who con- 
sistently sells below the general level of 
prices in a market area. On the other hand, 
the phrase “consistently lower than” would 
apparently allow a manufacturer to alter the 
price to its own retall outlets on particular 
shipments earmarked for fayored customers, 
or to sell directly to favored consumers at 
prices lower than the usual direct price to 

Subsection B contains what we think is a 
conflict in practical concepts. We have 
reference to sales “direct to consumers" and 
sales by a manufacturer's “own retail out- 
lets.” In our opinion, retail sales by a man- 
ufacturer’s own retail store are, at law, sales 
direct to consumers. The distinction con- 
tained in the proposed bill casts some doubt 
in this area and could possibly affect the 
administration of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act as well as the Clayton Act. 

Subsections A and B differ with respect to 
their interstate commerce coverage. Sub- 
section A is in terms of a manufacturer or 
producer who distributes his product in com- 
merce through his own and other retail out- 
lets. Subsection B Is in more general terms 
of a manufacturer or producer who dis- 
tributes his products in commerce. In addi- 
tion to this inconsistency between subsec- 
tions A and B, the bill is not clear as to 
the interstate coverage intended. It is not 
certain whether It would be necessary to 
show that the chalelnged transactions were 
themselves in commerce, that the transac- 
tions took place with respect to products 
which had been in commerce, or merely that 
the manufacturer or producer was engaged 
in commerce in the distribution of products. 

For all the reasons stated above, the 
Commission is of the opinion that enact- 
ment of H.R. 2729 would not be in the public 
interest. 

By direction of the Commission. 

JoHN W. GWYNNE, 
Chairman. 

NB. —Pursuant to regulations, this report 
was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
on March 27, 1959, and on April 29, 1959, the 
Commission was advised that there would be 
no objection to the submission of the report 
to the committee, 

Rosent M. PARRISIT, 
Secretary. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, DC., April 24, 1959. 
Hon. At wN BENTLEY, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dran Mr, BENTLEY: I have just finished 
reading the April 20, 1959, letter written by 
Federal Trade Commission Chairman John 
W. Gwynne to the Honorable OREN HARRIS, 
chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
elgu Commerce, House of Representatives, in 
opposition to H.R. 2729. 

I feel that the reasoning of the Commis- 
sion, us expressed in opposition to H.R. 2729 
In this letter, is very faulty, and that it pre- 
sents no real argument against the measure. 
I must say that since so much of the objec- 
tion voiced is in terms of generalities, it is 
a little difficult to come to grips with it. 
However, within the foregoing limits, here 
are my observations: 


1. The point about limited applicability (p. 


it illegal only for a manufacturer to 


- ~ 
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2, pars. 1 and 2) does not seem particularly 
valid as an ent against H.R. 2729. In 
the first place, in its letter the Commission 
specifies the tire, oll, and dairy industries as 
those which would be affected. The Com- 
mission ignores the paint and glass indus- 
tries. It ignores also the fact that the type 
of distribution covered in H.R. 2729 is an ex- 
panding threat in the foregoing industries, 
and that it promises to become a dangerous 
factor in others. In the second place, the 
Commission ignores the fact that in one im- 
portant respect H.R. 2729 is limited because 
of its very alm: the closing of a loophole in 
our laws which curb unfair price competition, 
the use of which is permitting manufacturers 
engaged in dual distribution to get by with 
economic murder. 

2. The point made about large distribu- 
tors (p. 2, par. 1) does not seem a valid 
argument against HR. 2729, because the bill 
directs itself toward manufacturer practices, 
not toward large distributor retailers, This, 
however, does not give the large distributors 
any advantage over manufacturers, because 
as retailers, these large distributors are al- 
ready subject to the laws which restrain 
unfair price competition among competing 
businessmen, while the manufacturers are 
free of the restraints of these laws, insofar 
as their factory-direct or factory-store com- 
petition with their independent retailers is 
concerned, 

3. The point made about forcing channels 
of distribution (p. 2, par. 3) is not valid, for 
reason that H.R. 2729 merely requires manu- 
facturers who compete with their retail deal- 
ers to do so on fair price competition basis. 
There has never been anything beyond this 
in the minds of the authors of this legisla- 
tion, and it is, to say the least, ill-advised 
for the Commission to suggest otherwise. 
As to the point made in paragraph that 
the present proposal would ire a manu- 
facturer or distributor to sell at the same 
price as a retailer, thus ignoring the econo- 
mies or cost savings of direct distribution, 
let me make two points: 

(a) Subparagraphs A and B of H.R. 2729 
both recognize, if only by Implication, fiexi- 
bility in pricing. Both very carefully make 
ll at 
consistently lower prices. This does not im- 
ply the rigidity in pricing which the Com- 
mission suggests at this point, and In ayoid- 
ing this implication leaves the way open for 
some flexibility. 


(b) It would seem that the Commission 
itself recognizes the foregoing fact, because 
it argues, on page 4, in paragraph 1, that use 
of the word “consistently” would apparently 
allow a manufacturer to alter the price to 
its own retall outlets on particular ship- 
ments earmarked for favored customers, or 
to sell directly to favored consumers at 
prices lower than the usual direct price to 
other direct-account consumers. 

My only comment on this is that it would 
seem reasonable for the Commission to have 
this argument one way or the other, but 
certainly not both ways. 

In this connection, it might be well to 
think over the possibility of inserting, at the 
ends of subparagraphs A and B, a repetition 
of the Robinson-Patman Act cost justifica- 
tion proviso (allowing differences in prices 
due to savings made possible in the costs of 
manufacture, sale, or delivery), if this is 
needed. 8 

4. The point made about dictating a retail 
price to manufacturers (p. 3, par. 2) is not 
valid, except if it is argued at the same time 
that all the antiprice discrimination stat- 
utes permit some businessmen to dictate 
the prices at which other businessmen may 
sell, For instance, all that H.R. 2729 seeks 
is to outlaw unfairly discriminatory prices 
offered by manufacturers to their factory 
stores and in direct sales to consumers, in 
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competition with their Independent dealers. 
The bill does not tell manufacturers the 
prices at which they must sell, and it does 
allow price flexibility, However, it does for- 
bid them from selling at unfairly discrimi- 
natory prices. In somewhat the same way, 
the Robinson-Patman proviso of the Clayton 
Act forbids some businessmen from selling 
at unfairly discriminatory prices. If the 
former dictates, then the latter must also 
dictate. If, because of this alleged dictation 
in HR. 2729, the Commission opposes this 
bill, then it would seem logical for the Com- 
mission necessarily to oppose the Robinson- 
Patman Act, which it is sworn to uphold and 
enforce. 

5. The point made on page 3, paragraph 3; 
is not quite clear. However, allowing, for 
purposes of discussion, that enactment of 
HR. 2729 might, as alleged, prevent some 
retailers from buying direct from manufac- 
turer, this is in the realm of speculation. It 
could be equally valid to speculate that 
there’s a distinct possibility that sald re- 
tallers might be only too happy to trade this 
particular good for a greater good involved in 
haying on our statute books a law that would 
prohibit the same manufacturers from com- 
ing in to their markets and selling to their 
own customers at prices below those at which 
they are able to buy. 

6. As to the point made on page 3, para- 
graph 4: the Implication here is that H HR. 
2729 were enacted into law, and if manu- 
facturers affected by this bill were to obey 
its strictures, it might still be possible for 
their factory-owned stores to sell at or below 
cost, since they are part of the manufacturer, 
and the manufacturer might be content to 
take only a manufacturer's profit on these 
sales. This, of course, would be a possibility. 
How probable it would be would remain for 
experience to show. But, the fact that a 
proposed law, any law—take the Harris fair- 
trade bill, or the quality stabilization bill, or 
many other bills that become law—might fail 
is no argument against that law. . Perfection 
is not within the grasp of human beings in 
their mortal frame, 

7. As to the amount of litigation that 
might be necessary to define the meaning 
of certain phrases in H.R. 2729 (p. 4, par. 3), 
beyond doubt considerable litigation could 
be necessary. However, this bill does not 
stand alone in this respect. The record 
shows that considerable litigation is still 
necessary to interpret laws that have been on 
the books, and charged to the Commission 
for enforcement for upwards of 42 years. 
Certainly I do not contend that the fact that 
litigation is necessary in connection with 
laws now on the books is an argument in 
favor of enactment of other laws that will 
involve Htigation. But at the same time, I 
do think that it proves that the question of 
the amount of litigation that might become 
involved in enforcing ILR. 2729 is not, in 
itself, a valid argument against the bill. 

As to the remark about meeting of com- 
Petition, it must be remembered that the 
stricture in HR. 2729 concerning sales con- 
sistently * * lower than the general level 
of prices“ refers only to the prices offered to 
those In any market who are handling or 
buying direct the manufacturer's products, 
not to the general level of prices offered by 
all sellers in that market. If this concern is 
over a manufacturer's ability to meet the 
prices offered by one of his own independent 
outlets, then I point out that there is nothing 
in H.R, 2729 to prevent a manufacturer from 
pricing to his stores as low as to his dealers. 
If this concern is over a manufacturer's in- 
ability to meet the prices of some seller of 
& competitive brand, then it would seem that 
there's no. point to this objection; for lower 
prices are permitted from time to time. 

8. As to the distinction made in H.R. 2729 
between direct-to-consumer sales and sales 
by a manufacturer's own retail outlets, 
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there is no question but that such sales are 


identical, from the standpoint of both being ` 


made to consumers without the intrusion 
of any independent jobber, wholesaler, or re~ 
tailer. However, the practical fact is that 
manufacturers do sell both ways, and the 
bil this fact. The Commission 
takes issue with H.R. 2729 on this basis. In 
all fairness it should be recognized that even 
if the bill were to specify only manufacturer 
sales direct to consumers, someone could 
ask, with equal justification, whether this 
meant factory direct sales or factory sales 
through factory-owned retail stores, The 
bill attempts to cover both types of sales 
specifically, to avoid any such later ques- 
tions. 

9. As to the points made on page 4, para- 
graph 3, subsections A and B do differ with 
respect to interstate commerce coverage. 
But, as indicated in my paragraph 8, they 
differ only in that one complements the 
other. This type of difference should be no 
bar to H.R. 2729. As to the charge that the 
bill is not clear as to the interstate coverage 
intended, all I ask is whether all legislation 
now on the books ts clear insofar as its exact 
interstate commerce coverage is concerned. 
The fact that many such laws are not clear 
in this respect has not barred them from 
becoming law. It should not be considered 
a factor in barring H.R. 2729 from becoming 
law. 

10, I cannot stress too much the danger 
in the error by the Commission in com- 
paring H.R. 2729 with the various fair-trade 
bills (p. 3, par. 2). This is about as sound 
as comparing apples with oranges. The 
fair-trade bills would permit a manufacturer 
to set a minimum resale price on his prod- 
ucts, which all his retailers would be com- 
pelled to observe. On the other hand, all 
that H.R. 2729 seeks to do is to stop manu- 
facturers from discriminating unfairly in 
their sales prices to their retailers, who in 
turn are free to charge whatever resale price 
they choose to their customers, It is true 
that H.R. 2729 docs contain strictures re- 
garding differentials Involved in factory dl- 
rect sales, but all these strictures do ts to 
prohibit a manufacturer from selling con- 
sistently to ultimate consumers at prices 
below those he charges on sales to his in- 
dependent retailers, In short, even on these, 
it allows the manufacturer flexibility, the 
power to raise or lower these prices from 
time to time. 

Summing up, it does not seem to me 
that the objections voiced against H.R, 2729 
by the Commission in its April 20 letter are, 
except by stretching the imagination, valid 
arguments against the bill. In my estima- 
tion, these arguments do nothing but re- 
flect the Commission's 18-year-old adamant 
stand against any course of action, or any 
law, which might Interfere in any way with 
any manufacturer's power to price as he 
desires through his stores or in direct to 
consumer sales, in competition with his 
independent outiets, no matter the damage 
this pricing may do from time to time to his 
independent outlets, no matter how unfair 
this might be. Effectively, the Commission's 
position has been, and continues to be, that 
direct selling manufacturers should be 
beyond the reach of any and all Iaw that 
requires fairness in price competition. 

Believe me, Congressman BENTLEY, I have 
the greatest of respect for members of the 
Federal Trade Commission, today and in 
years past. They are, and haye been, able 
and sincere men. They have a full right 
to thelr own opinions, and must be expected 
to speak out on the basis of these opinions. 
However, I have held all along that they have 
had a blind spot on this problem of manu- 
facturer unfair competition with the manu- 
facturer’s independent outlets. And I see 
nothing to indicate today that this blind 
spot has disappeared, 
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Frankly, I feel that the record of Indepen- 
dent business experience, as indicated bY 
the testimony before the House Commerce 
Committee, as indicated in earlier Senate 
Small Business Committee hearings in the 
glass industry, and House Small Business 
Committee in the oll and dairy industries, 
as well as by the hearings of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, and Senate 
Business Committee in the tire industry, 
show the need for H.R. 2729. Speaking for 
our nationwide independent business mem- 
bership, I hope it secures approval of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 
Robbing Paul To Pay Paul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, April 23, 1959, the Manchester 
Union Leader, published in my home 
State of New Hampshire, had a very en- 
lightening editorial entitled “Ro 
Paul To Pay Paul,” based on a 
which I recently made in the Senate. 

I think this editorial deserves the at- 
tention of the Members of Congress and 
the general public, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Appen 
dix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rom PAuL To Pay PAuL 


The danger to the Nation inherent in con- 
tinued pfofilgate spending and unbalan' 
budgets was never more effectively portrayed 
than when Senator Brives recently gave 
his Senate colleagues several poignant illus- 
trations of what this ominous trend means 
to his home State. 

Pointing out that the Granite State ae 
“persistent loser in this futile 
robbing Peter to pay Paul“ and then “ro 
bing Paul to pay Paul,” Senator Bua“ 
gave specific examples: “Under one import 
ant education proposal, New Hampshire 
would, in effect, be taxed by about 531,000 
per year more than the amount of Federal 
benefits we would receive. 

“Under the depressed arens proposal, we 
would pay for subsidies designed to lure 
away our own industries to other areas. * * 

“We have little at stake in urban renewals 
slum clearance, or public housing. But wi. 
all our sister States we would have to help 
foot the bill of Federal programs in th 
and other fields." 

Stressing the importance of meeting local 
problems locally, Bamoes decried the theory 
that “the existence of a need automatically 
produces a responsibility of the Fodera! 
Government. * * The Federal 5 
has no mysterious pipeline to some Inex; 
haustible flow of funds from the moon. 
Brinces might also have stressed the —.— 
tionary effect of Federal matching fun 
on local budgets. 

Senator Broces then presented some 
statisties that should thoroughly alarm eve 
the most complacent of our citizens: m 
1935, Federal outlays for welfare p 
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amounted to only $2 billion. At the end of 
World War II, in 1945, annual welfare ex- 
Penditures amounted to only $2,272 million. 

Now, hold onto your hat. By 1950, the 
Welfare budget had soared to nearly $7 bil- 
lion—nearly tripling in the short space of 
5 years. By 1955, we were spending $12 bil- 
lion on social welfare pr . In the past 
year, the total rocketed to $18 billion. And, 
said Senator Brincss, “in 1960, according to 
budget estimates, Federal social welfare 
Spending will top $21 billion.” 

The tragedy of it all, as BRIDGES so cor- 
Tectly observed, is that this rising tide of 
Social welfare expenditures has occurred in 
the full prosperity of these postwar years. 

Alarming as these statistics are, how- 
ever, they become even more so in the light 
of Senator Brmces’ concluding comments: 
“If $10 million had been paid out each year 
from the birth of Christ down through the 
ages to 1960, less money would have been 
Paid out than will be paid out this year 
alone. In 1 year, we are spending more on 
Federal welfare programs than on the pur- 
Chase of aircraft, missiles, ships, and other 
Military equipment for the Defense Depart- 
ment. We are spending four times as much 
on the Federal welfare program as we are 
spending for research and development so 
Vital to our national security and strength.” 

And this orgy of self-indulgence is occur- 
ting at the most crucial period in the history 
ot our Nation, at a time when we should be 
tightening our belts instead of enlarging the 
Welfare state. 


Sever Relations With Soviet Union 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hamilton County Council of the Amer- 
lean Legion at its April 2, 1959, meeting 

ously adopted a resolution en- 
titled “A National Defense Resolution To 
* er All Relations With the Soviet 
nion.“ This resolution was presented 
a special committee consisting of 
pabbi Michael Aaronsohn, Michael Go- 
th and Neil Wetterman, appointed by 
c e Hamilton County commander, Carl 
— Hoerth, Jr. The resolution was 
5 fted by one of Cincinnati's leading 
> izens; a man who lost his sight in 
Ww of the great battles of the First 
pid War; a great American, Rabbi 
d chael Aaronsohn. This resolution 
pernments so well the treachery and 
In ade, of the conspirators of the Krem- 
th and makes such a strong case for 
€ severance of our relations with the 
8 iet Union, that I fecl every Member 
eo € Congress should be apprised of its 
A ntents 


Nationa DEFENSE RESOLUTION To SEVER 
L RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET UNION 
are — Scriptures reveal: "The wicked 
as C tranged from the womb; they go astray 
Ther as they are born, speaking Lies. 
they poison is like the poison of a serpent: 
her Ae like the dent adder that stoppeth 
of i Which will not hearken to the voice 

harmers, never so wisely”; and 

t nan after 41 years, following the vio- 
1917 uud bloody overthrow on November 7, 
or the first democratic government in 
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Russian history, it has been demonstrated 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the Com- 
munist program of the ruling circles of both 
the Soviet Union and Red China is neither 
a civilized political institution nor a rational 
economic system, but a foul, criminal con- 
spiracy designed to reduce men, women, and 
children everywhere throughout the world 
to the level of barbarous and total slavery; 
and 

Whereas during this period of 41 years, 
three Presidents of the United States and 
six United States Secretaries of State have 
engaged in 19 high level talks with their 
opposite numbers in the Soviet Government, 
and out of these conferences have emerged 
some 40 agreements involving specific Soviet 
promises, 37 of which have been cynically 
violated; and 

Whereas in the spring of 1955, when a 
fully documented study of nearly 1,000 Soviet 
treaties was made public by the United 
States Senate Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity, it was revealed that the Soviet Union 
had broken its word to virtually every coun- 
try to which it ever gave a promise; and 

Whereas the pledges of the Soviet Union 
have been dishonored on an all-embracing 
scale, and the Soviet Union has aggrandized 
itself at the expense of entire nations and 
parts of nations in contempt of the wishes 
of the peoples concerned, and has imposed 
governments and social systems of its own 
choice upon hundreds of millions of Euro- 
peans and Asians, and in all the history of 
humankind it Is not easy to find an example 
of broken promises so immense in scale and 
so catastrophic in consequences; and 

Whereas for almost 40 years the American. 
Legion has never abandoned its absolute 
abhorrence of the lethal Communist ex- 
ploitation of man’s noblest ideals of democ- 
racy, fredom, peace, and prosperity; and 

Whereas for 40 years the American Legion 
has never deviated from its original policy 
of nonrecognition of Soviet Russia, and on 
April 18, 1934, at a mass meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the national commander of the 
American Legion called upon the people of 
the United States to voice opposition to 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt's 
shocking and Presidential-shattering prece- 
dent of formal recognition of Soviet Russia 
5 five months before; and 

Whereas when on December 7, 1941, the 
United States was so nakedly sucked into 
the maelstrom of war, the American Legion 
accepted the baleful alliance of the, United 
States with the Soviet Union with grave 
misgivings; and 

Whereas during World War II, while the 
U.S. Government was pouring bilions 
of dollars of military and nonmilitary 
supplies into the Soviet Union, the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union, in gross violation 
of all previous agreements with the Ameri- 
can military mission in Moscow, subjected 
American prisoners of war to treatment so 
berbaric as to provoke stern protest from 
the President of the United States; and 

Whereas while the United States was en- 
gaged in a mortal struggle for survival across 
the world and on the side of an almost van- 
quished Soviet Union, agents of the Soviet 
Union in the United States, under the 
double cloak of diplomatic immunity and 
wur alliance, carried on espionage and con- 
spiratorial activities with startling audacity, 
penetrating almost every sphere of American 
life, even into the highest branches of our 
National Government in the National Capi- 
tal—all for the unconcealed purpose of na- 
tional subyersion and the eventual violent 
overthrow of our Republic; and 

Whereas since the conclusion of World 
War IT, the diabolic double role taken by the 
Soviet Union in the United Nations’ honor- 
able defense of South Korea; the intermin- 
able, unbridied propaganda assaults on the 
part of the Soviet Union on the United 
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States by forgeries and other sinister meth- 
ods; the perpetual war of nerves; the cor- 
responding colossal drain and strain on our 
national resources toward the maintenance 
of our Armed Forces throughout the world 
in a time of peace; the kidnapping of Amer- 
ican soldiers and civilians; the attack in 
Venezuela on the person and life of the Vice 
President of the United States; the destruc- 
tion on September 2, 1958, of an unarmed 
American transport plane with its crew of 17 
men; the incitement to vandalism on Amer- 
ican property in every part of the world; the 
instigation to riot in varlous cities of our 
own country; the fomenting of racial, religi- 
ous, and class warfare; the relentless, ruth- 
less corrosive campaigns engineered by the 
Soviet Union and its American tools and 
dupes against true American patriots and 
Ilustrious public servants; the startling 
victories of the Soviet Union in the decisions 
handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court; the stunning so frequently 
broadcast by the Senate and the House com- 
mittees on internal security; the travesty 
of the Geneva Summit Conference of July 
1955; and the endless threat by the Soviet 
Union of the destruction of the American 
civilization—dispel all hope for honorable, 
3 coexistence with the Soviet Union; 
an 

Whereas since November 16, 1933, the 
United States Government has extended 
diplomatic, commercial and cultural privi- 
leges to the Soviet Union, the masses of the 
people of the Soviet Union have never ac- 
cepted the Communist despotism; civil war 
still haunts the Soviet Union; and agonized 
reign of terror still prevails over all Russia 
and her satellite peoples; and power has 
been maintainted only through unending 
mass purges, liquidation, duplicity and as- 
sassination on a horrendous scale; and 

Whereas about 5 million anarchy-trained 
followers of Lenin and Stalin have thus en- 
slaved one-third of the world's population 
and territory; and while few of their own 
free will have sought residence in the Soviet 
Union, millions have risked life and torture 
to escape the Communist tyranny; and 

Whereas by the recent Khrushchey confes- 
sions, the Soviet Union's grisly record of vio- 
lence and bloodshed proves that the Soviet 
Union is unworthy of a seat among the 
assemblies of civilized nations; that the 
Soviet Union has sunk to the lowest levels 
of barbarism and savagery and that its lust 
for world domination as currently exhibited 
in the invasion of Iraq and Tibet is as in- 
satiable as the bottomless pit of Hades; and 

Whereas at this crucial moment in the his- 
tory of our country and of the world, 5 deys 
before your special committee was author- 
ized to draw up this solemn resolution, our 
Nation's ablest political analyst, David Law- 
rence, in his syndicated column in the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer of March 9, 1959, wrote: 
“There are steps short of war which can be 
taken by the West. These could be far more 
effective than actual threats of war * * » 
the action could be the cutting off of all 
diplomatic relations between the West and 
the East followed by simultaneous 
discontinuance of all commercial inter- 
course, 45 well as other forms of communi- 
cation by alr or by sea“: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That as a primary measure of 
national defense, we, the duly appointed 
delegates of the 50 posts of Hamilton County, 
Department of Ohio, the American Legion, 
regularly convened in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
April 1, 1959, call upon the American Legion 
through its national, department, district, 
county, and local branches, to utilize every 
available means of communication te urge 
all patriotic fellow citizens to petition 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the Unit- 
ed States of America. solemnly to consider 
this resolution, and in the discharge of the 
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powers and duties of his office, as a vital 
part of the Nation's comprehensive defense 
program, to implement the spirit and pur- 
pose of this resolution by an immediate 
severance of all diplomatic, commercial and 
cultural relations with the Soviet Union and 
with all the captive satellite countries of the 
Soviet Union; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed at once by special delivery to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, President of the United 
States; to the national commander of the 
American Legion; the department com- 
mander of the Ohio American Legion; the 
editors of the Cincinnati Enquirer, the Cin- 
cinnati Post-Times-Star, the Catholic Tele- 
graph Register, the American Israelite; and 
to Messrs, David Lawrence, George E. Sokol- 
sky, Forrest Davis, Dean Clarence Manion, 
Fulton J. Lewis, Jr., and also to U. S. Sena- 
tors Frank J. Lausche and Stephen M. Young 
and U.S. Representatives William E. Hess and 
Gordon H, Scherer. 
Respectfully submitted. 

MICHAEL AARONSOHN, Chairman, 

MICHAEL GOLATO, 

NEIL WETTERMAN, 

Committee. 


Rural Development and the New South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
April issue of Southern Planter, one of 
the South’s most respected farm jour- 
nals, contains an informative and en- 
lightening article entitled, “Rural De- 
velopment and the New South.” This 
analysis of the rural development pro- 
gram, now going forward in 30 States, 
makes it very clear that the Southern 
States especially have a big stake in the 
success of this new program. As the 
Southern Planter observes, rural devel- 
opment is right in line with the South’s 
drive to diversify output and promote 
new crops, new industries, and renewed 
towns. 

I am sure all my coleagues will be in- 
terested in this lucid article, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND THE New SOUTH— 
Low-Incomg COMMUNITIES IN THE SOUTH 
ARE DEVELOPING ProcraMs To Bun IN- 
COME AND EMPLOYMENT THROUGH SELF-HELP 
Ask a group of southeastern farmers or 

businessmen what the rural development 

program is all about and you're likely to get 
several different answers. 

Yet this new program is tailor made for 
those rural towns and communities in the 
South needing more opportunities, both on 
and off the farm. It's right in line with the 
South’s drive to diversify output and pro- 
mote new crops, new industries, and renewed 


At present, some 30 States in all sections 
of the country have rural development pro- 
grams underway. The Southeast is heavily 
represented, with West Virginia, Maryland, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
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Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana participating in the 
program, 

AIM OF THE PROGRAM 

Rural development has a simple, straight- 
forward aim: To help folks in rural towns 
and communities find better ways of meeting 
the big problems that hobble progress. 

The program tries to answer questions like 
these: How do we put on a drive for more 
industries? What can we do to help our 
farmers do a better job of marketing? How 
can the older folks live better on their small 
farms? Why are so many of our young peo- 
ple drifting into unskilled work? 

State colleges and universities, through the 
cooperative extension service, plus agencies 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
others back up local rural development pro- 
grams with specialists and full-time workers. 
The big responsibility, however, falls squarely 
on the shoulders of local people, like the farm 
organization leader, hardware store owner, 
bank official, school principal, women's club 
leader. $ 

Agency personnel offer advice, counsel and 
expert know-how, But local people make the 
day-to-day decisions. 

ACTUAL CASES CITED 

How does this new setup work at the grass- 
roots? The best way to answer this is to 
take a look at a few local programs in South 
Carolina, North Carolina and Virginia. 

Many communities in Berkley County, S.C., 
suffer from lack of proper drainage. During 
the rainy season, water covers roads, swamps 
farmland, and often undermines farm and 
other buildings. 

Berkley’s 50-man county rural develop- 
ment committee selected one of the hardest 
hit communities—dubbed the “41 commu- 
nity” because it's 41 miles from Charleston— 
and went to work. They contacted farm 
familles in the community, obtaining agree- 
ment to cooperate in the project. 

The county agent's staff, supplemented by 
special rural development workers, secured 
rights-of-way from property owners to per- 
mit building road improvements and drain- 
age structures on farmers’ property. Soil 
Conservation Service engineered the struc- 
tures. South Carolina's Highway Depart- 
ment helped on the project by building spe- 
cial culverts, along with a new road. And 
the ASC committee upped their payment 
rate for one-farm drainage. 

As a result of the “41” project, drainage 
has been improved on some 900 acres of land 
in the community. Farmers can get into 
the fields earlier this spring, and save crops 
formerly washed out. A 3-mile, all-weather 
road now ties the community to the rest of 
the county. 

Rural development isn’t all conservation 
and improved farming, Important as these 
are. New marketing and manufacturing en- 
terprises to build up employment in the area 
and get more income also have a big place 
in the program, 

THE CASE OF BERTIE COUNTY 

Leaders in Bertie County, N.C., proved 
this by setting up a new produce market, 
locally financed, expertly managed, and 
growing every day. 

Here's how they did it: Cooperating with 
businessmen interested in building a mar- 
ket, the Bertie Rural Development Com- 
mittee sponsored promotional meetings 
throughout the county attended by about 
700 farmers and town businessmen. 

Specialists of North Carolina State Col- 
lege and extension agents assigned to rural 
development worked on technical and mar- 
keting details. Businessmen got the enter- 
prise financed by forming a corporation and 
selling stock. 

In its first year of operation, the Bertie 
Produce Co. handled $170,000 worth of water- 
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melons and yams. This year and thereafter. 
its managers plan to market a whole range 
of produce, helping turn Bertie County into 
a vast garden area. 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY ACTIVE 

Virginia’s Cumberland County, like 50 

many southeastern areas, hasn't enough 
good opportunities on farms to take care of 
all fts people. As a result, many of the men 
commute long distances every day to other 
jobs. - 
Cumberland County’s rural development 
group, with the assistance of the Virginia 
Electric & Power Co., are now putting to- 
gether a long-range plan for industry de- 
velopment: 

They've surveyed industrial sites, and in- 
terviewed rural workers willing to take jobs. 
They're publicizing county resources through 
attractive new brochures, and a 70-page ecô- 
nomic study for use of prospective plant 
locators. 

Rural development areas all over the coun- 
try are showing this kind of stirring about. 
as program leaders put similar projects into 
operation. 

Of course, this kind of town-country de- 
velopment has been going forward a long 
time in the South, It’s always a tough com- 
plex job, And nobody would suggest that the 
rural development program has suddenly 
made area improvement an easy job. Far 
from it. 

There's still plenty of “kinks” in the pro- 
gram—as with anything new: Finding able 
local leaders to keep working at the program. 
Getting agencies outside the agricultural 
field to put in resources. Gaining, then 
holding, the interest of people in the com- 
munities. 

Anyone working in one of the 100 or 80 
program counties or areas around the coun- 
try could give you & Ust of tough problems 
Uke these they haven't yet Le Ys se 

But the Rural Development Program has 
already had surprising impact on the think- 
ing and work of leaders in rural areas, And 
it’s produced some solid, concrete results. 

What's more important, the program has 
succeeded in focusing attention on low-in- 
come rural families as people needing jobs, or 
more farm know-how, or better educational 
opportunities, rather than as economic units 
producing “X” number of bales or bushels. 

A couple of months ago, South Carolina’s 
Governor Ernest F. Hollings, writing in one 
of the State's papers, discussed “the New 
South.” 

He described the vast industrial and power 
developments that have taken place in 
South Carolina, “To complement these de- 
velopments,” he sald, “our farmers are build- 
ing a better balanced agriculture with year- 
round rather than seasonal aspects.“ 

What the Governor was writing about was 
“rural development.” For the South has 
been rural developing many, many years. 
National efforts like the new Rural Develop- 
ment Program are a recognition of this. 
They attempt to get behind the States in 
pushing forward balanced economic prog- 
ress, along pathé already charted by the 
States themselves. 


Pricing Ourselves Out of Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30,1959 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday I addressed the State convention 
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of the Ohio Private Employment Agency 
Association in Cincinnati, Ohio. This 
speech discusses the factors which are 
causing us to price ourselves out of both 
foreign and domestic markets as a re- 
sult of the inflationary spiral and our 
trade policies. 

My remarks follow: 

They say that one of the ingredients of a 
successful speech is U the speaker is in a 
position to discuss a current issue of mutual 
interest and concern. 

Your business is to find jobs and people 
with the necessary skills to fill those jobs, 
You are meeting here this week in Cincin- 
nati to discuss new and improved techniques 
in order that you may do a better job. But 
no matter how hard you try, your business 
will not be successful and prosper unices in 
this country we have a sound and growing 
economy to provide the generally broad basis 
for Jobs. 

We have heard a great deal in the last year 
about recession and unemployment. Just 3 
weeks ago the labor leaders arranged for a 
march on Washington by the unemployed 
for the purpose of demonstrating to the Con- 
gress and to the President the seriousness of 
the unemployment situation in this country, 
So vou can see why I say that you and I 
have something in common. 

I along with my colleagues in the Congress 
have been challenged to provide jobs for the 
unemployed. However, our task, I am told, 
is comparatively simple. 

All we have to do is to authorize the spend- 
ing of additional billions and ‘billions of dol- 
lars for new and expanded activities of the 
Federal Government and—presto—the unem- 
ployment problem, whatever It might be, is 
solved. The lobbies and pressure groups be- 
hind all of these new-fangled spending pro- 
grams will then say I am a fine fellow and 
a good Congressman who is alerted to the 
needs of the common man. 

Furthermore, I will be a much better Joe 
if I don’t even suggest raising taxes to pay 
for this new spending spree and just quietly 
pass this bill on to your and my children, 
as we have been doing regularly during the 
last two decades. 

Of yes, it is the easy and popular way 
out. Just have Uncle Sam borrow the money, 
for which he will sign a few more billion 
I. O. U. s This will give the employment situ- 
ation a temporary and exhilarating shot in 
the arm, and the politicians and labor bosses 
a chance to take a bow and perhaps win an 
election or two. à 

While we are on this lost weekend binge, 
we can conyeniently forget that in doing 
this we have given the devastating enemy of 
inflation a potent and permanent upsurge 
which accelerates pricing ourselves out of our 
foreign and domestic markets. 

You know the result. Instead of more 
things for more people at lower prices, the 
cost of everything we buy soars. The Ameri- 
can dollar is further eroded not only here 
but all over the world. Production neces- 
sarily declines, and we are again on the to- 
baggon slide of unemployment. The unem- 
ployment agencies become unemployed. 

Of course, the politicians who took the easy 
and popular way out should crawl under the 
table. But they will not worry too much. 
Some will solve their personal unemployment 
problems by squeezing relatives on the pubic 
payroll. 

It should not be inferred from anything 
I have sald that I am insensible or uncon- 
cerned about the unemployment that exists 
in the United States. I don't believe, how- 
ever, that the unemployment situation gen- 
erally is as bad as represented by some 
groups. 

No one will deny that there are pockets 
of serious unemployment in the United 
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States, the causes for which I will discuss 
later. However, these pockets of unemploy- 
ment in a generally prosperous economy are 
being used as an excuse and a weapon for 
the promotion of some harebrained, social- 
istic, astronomical spending programs. 

LYNDON Jounson’s Special Commission on 
Unemployment Problems will soon conduct 
hearings in these bad areas and, with the 
help of certain people who have an ax to 
grind, will exploit before television these 
truly bad unemployment areas, to make it 
appear as if the whole country is in a ter- 
rible state, 

Certain labor bosses and pressure groups 
will use this cleverly aroused public opinion 
to clobber Congress into passing these high- 
cost, ill-conceived, socialistic measures which 
otherwise would not have a ghost of a 
chance of adoption, This maneuvering will, 
of course, distract attention from some of 
the practices and basic causes of this novel, 
spotty unemployment dilemma in which we 
find ourselves, 

Of course, government, along with labor 
and management, should adopt all sound 
and reasonable measures to wipe out the 
causes and practices which lead to this 
unique unemployment situation. The 
trouble is that today here in America we 
have developed a mania that the mere spend- 
ing of more dollars can solve all of our prob- 
lems. 

Let's see if what I have said is not true. 
We have been trying to buy friends and 
allies for many years. After Sputnik the 
answer to curing the deficiencies in our edu- 
cational system was more money, The cur- 
rent upsurge in juvenile delinquency is at- 
tributed to our unwillingness to spend 
money on a whole variety of programs and 
panaceas, 

I know someone will say—and justifiably 
so: “Scherer, what do you suggest if you're 
so smart?” 

I am convinced that more profligate, deñ- 
cit spending by the Federal Government will 
eventually worsen the situation rather than 
better it. 

I know that at a time when the American 
dollar is eroding and depreciating all over 
the world—when credit of the United States 
is being pushed to the breaking point— 
when our national debt is $50 billion greater 
than the total combined debt of all the other 
nations of the world, such spending is court- 
ing disaster, ptey, and the destruc- 
tion of the economy of the United States. 
This is exactly what the Soviets want us 
to do. This is what they have planned for 
our internal deterioration. 

General Claire Chennault, who died last 
August of cancer, was one of the truly great 
soldiers of our time. He was the leader of 
the famous Flying Tigers and later com- 
manded the U.S, Air Force in the Far East. 

He was a man who understood the Com- 
munists because he had fought them for 
more than 20 years. The Committee on 
Un-American Activities wanted the Ameri- 
can people to have the benefit of his ex- 
3 and expert knowledge before he 


General Chennault said in his testimony 
just a few weeks before he died, and I quote: 

“You know that communism is depending 
on ruining the United States financially, 
more so than on any military action against 
the United States * + * Lenin and Stalin 
both talked about not engaging in war if 
it can be ayoided. Their plan for many 
years was to ruin the financial structure 
of the United States. 

“I believe that if things go on as they 
are now, eventually they will achieve that 
peer of ruining the United States finan- 

y” 

In another part of his testimony, he said: 

“I believe the Communists will not take 
over a lot of Asia where they could. They 
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want us to continue pouring aid into those 
areas * * * year after year, until our cur- 
rency is no longer of any value. Then they 
will be ready to take the United States in 
turn.” 

For years before I went to Congress, I com- 
plained and campaigned against the ever- 
increasing bureaucracy of the New Deal, the 
astronomical expenditures of the Federal 
Government, and the ever-increasing taxload 
on the American people and American busi- 
ness, 

I did not go to Washington to support 

ams and legislation which augment 
those evils. I did not go to Washington to 
participate in the dissolution of the economy 
or fiscal stability of the United States, 

Just remember that we are never going to 
get tax reductions that are justified and do 
not adversely affect the economy of the 
United States until we put a stop to un- 
bridled spending. Tax cuts without spend- 
ing cuts lead to greater debt, move us closer 
to fiscal collapse, and, of course, fan the 
fires of ruinous and uncontrollable inflation. 

I have on occasion opposed new and ex- 
panded activities for the Federal Govern- 
ment which haye merit and are desirable. 
There are two principal reasons, however, 
for my opposition: 

First, because we cannot afford them. Be- 
cause these programs would further increase 
the Indebtedness of the Federal Government, 
the tax burden on our people, and weaken 
the fiscal structure of the United States. 

Second, because I felt that the project or 
program was one that should be carried on 
by local or State government. 

Let me give you an example: 


Those who have opposed various Federal- 
ald programs for education have been 
charged with being Insensible to the welfare 
of the children of the country, benefits for 
teachers, and education generally. Just the 
opposite. however, is true. 

Everyone with a grain of sense knows that 
eventually any type of Federal-aid program 
results in Federal interference, domination, 
and control. To argue differently is to dis- 
regard the record completely. 

Whenever you pour Federal money into 
local government, Federal control eventually 
follgws as night follows day. Education is 
one of the last major activities that we have 
kept In the hands of the local authorities. 

If the Federal Government takes over— 
and I predict that it will if the present trend 
continues—you are going to have a depart- 
ment of education filled with thousands of 
new bureaucrats that will dwarf all other 
departments of Government with the excep- 
tion of Defense. Your schools, your chil- 
dren, your teachers, and your curriculums 
will eventually operate under mandate from 
Washington. 

I believe our school boards, our school ad- 
ministrators, our teachers, and our PTA's 
can do a better job for our schools with our 
own tax dollars than can some bureaucrat in 
Washington, just as I belleve that our city 
councils, our planning commissions, and our 
citizens’ development committees can do 
better and more economical jobs at urban re- 
development, free from the redtape and dic- 
tation of Washington bureaucrats. You 
know that for every educational and urban 
redevelopment dollar Ohio sends to the Po- 
tomac, it will be lucky if it gets 50 cents 
back. 

I realize that the States and local govern- 
ments would have an easier time meeting 
their financial obligations if the Federal Gov- 
ernment did not siphon off so much of the 
tax dollar. That is one reason why the hand- 
ful of conservatives in the Congress con- 
tinue to oppose the ever-expanding activi- 
tles and programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment—so that the Federal Government will 
not continue to siphon off more and more tax 
dollars to the detriment of local government. 
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But let's get back for a few minutes to 
unemployment. Oh yes, I can hear those 
who are calling for more Government spend- 
ing as the panacea to ald unemployment 
saying that Scherer is unconcerned. That is 
not true. I am looking for basic causes of 
unemployment and the employment of meas- 
ures to remove these causes. 

As I have pointed out, the unemployment 
situation which we are facing at the present 
time is different and unusual. In most of 
the country employment is good; in many 
places it is aboye average. But there are 
pockets of unemployment where admittedly 
the situation is bad. This is an unusual 
and unigue situation, different from what 
we have ever faced. 

I certainly am not an expert in this field. 
Far from it. But from what I have been 
able to learn, the problem is acute in those 
industries and areas where we have priced 
ourselves out of markets and where we are 
no longer able to compete with the products 
of foreign manufacturers. 

Charles Lucey, the able writer for Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, deals with this subject 
in a recent series of articles. He said: 
“Evidence - grows that domestic United 
States inflation is shoving up our costs 50 
that overseas nations can undersell us.” 

There is no question but that he is right. 

This inflationary spiral in the United 
States has not only priced us out of foreign 
markets but out of our domestic markets as 
well. It is a basic economic fact that every 
time you raise the price of a television set, a 
washing machine, a refrigerator, or an 
automobile by $50, there are thousands 
fewer families who are able to buy one or 
more of these items. 

Excessive Government spending, especially 
deficit spending where the Government 
spends money it has to borrow, as sure as 
night follows day, lessens the purchasing 
power of each dollar, and consequently is one 
of the major factors in the inflationary 
spiral. 

Also making major contributions to the 
inflationary spiral, the ever Increasing cost 
of living or the declining purchasing power 
of the dollar are men like Reuther and Mc- 
Donald and some of the big industrialists 
who produce basic raw materials. 

Over the past decade certain labor leaders 
in order to maintain their own positions of 
power within their unions have consistently 
pushed and pushed for wages that far ex- 
ceeded the increased cost of living. The in- 
dustrialists to whom I have referred have 
readily granted excessive and unwarranted 
wage increases because these Increases offered 
them an opportunity and an excuse for a 
price increase which included not only the 
wage differential but also a substantial and 
often unjustified profit margin. 

As a result, the man on a fixed income, the 
pensioner, the schoolteacher, and the white- 
collar worker, whose increases, if any, lag 
behind have suffered most. In turn, indus- 
try loses these people as customers. 

Remember our economy today is at a high 
point largely because of the tremendous ex- 
penditure of defense dollars. Markets or 
production caused by defense spending can 
in & sense be said to be artifically created. 
If this cold war should end, and we all pray 
that it will, defense spending and produc- 
tion will come to a grinding halt, You can 
readily see how the United States will then 
need badly every possible market or outlet 
for its industrial program. One can see 
how vital it is that we preserve our markets 
for tomorrow. 

As a result of high taxes caused by the 
Government spending I have been talking 
about and high production costs, industry 
after industry in the United States today is 
establishing plants in forelgn countries to 
take advantage of low labor costs and tax 
concessions. Now I believe we should invest 
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private American capital abroad, but for 
other reasons than to avoid taxes and to take 
advantage of low labor costs. 

If we continue to invest capital, as we have 
in the past few years, at an accelerated rate, 
for building plants all over the world that 
would have otherwise been spent for normal 
plant expansion in the cities of the United 
States, we are headed for a real hair-curling 
unemployment one of these days. 

We have lost many world markets today 
simply because we can no longer compete. 
We are going to continue to lose more and 
more of these markets, in industry after in- 
dustry, because daily foreign countries, with 
our technical help and our money, are enter- 
ing new fields and are manufacturing com- 
modities with the most advanced mass pro- 
duction machinery available. They are do- 
ing it without paying astronomical taxes and 
with labor costs that are only a fraction of 
ours. 

A Ford assembly-line worker gets a wage, 
including fringe benefits, of approximately 
$2.94 per hour, compared with 69 cents in 
Cologne, Germany. Yet a few weeks ago we 
reduced tariffs on German cars. 

It does not take a genius to see why we 
are not only losing our European markets 
but our domestic markets as well. 

Some industrialists who 6 years ago, when 
I first came to Congress, urged me as 
vehemently as they dared to vote against 
liberalization of our trade policies, have to- 
day reversed their position. They want no 
tariff barriers or quotas. Why this change? 
Simply because during these 6 years they 
have built plants abroad and now want to 
import thelr low-cost, foreign-made prod- 
ucts into this country without quotas or 
tariff barriers. 

What happens if this flow of American 
capital abroad for the. establishment of 
plants all over the world continues at the 
expense of industrial expansion at home? 
What happens to small business and in- 
dustry—the backbone of this country— 
which cannot establish plants in Europe, 
which, in order to maintain our high stand- 
ard of living, must continue to pay high 
labor costs, the 52 percent corporate tax, and 
even higher personal taxes to sustain this 
orgy of spending in which we are engaged? 

Keeping in mind our unprecedented popu- 
lation growth, what happens to American 
labor and small business when it will be 
compelled in the next 2, 5, and 10 years to 
compete with goods made abroad at an in- 
creasing rate and produced at a fraction of 
the cost of those made here? 

President Eisenhower, in his latest eco- 
nomic report to the Congress, said: 

“While imports were well maintained, ex- 
ports declined sharply after 1957. From the 
first half of 1957 to the first half of 1958, the 
value of U.S. merchandise exports fell more— 
in relative as well as in absolute terms—than 
those of all other countries combined.” 

In last Sunday's Washington Post the 
well-known business writer, Bernard D. 
Nossiter, said this: 

“But imports and other purchases abroad 
ran ahead of exports by $900 million, and in 
national income bookkeeping this is on the 
minus side of the ledger.” 

As I said, we recently reduced the tariff on 
foreign cars coming into this country by 
about 8.5 percent, Today most European 
countries fix quotas on American cars. Only 
a handful are admitted, and the tariffs are 
exorbitant. The cheapest kind of Chevrolet 
or Ford costs $6,500 in France, approximately 
$8,000 in England, and $10,000 in South 
America. Is this reciprocal trade? 

Automobile imports have increased almost 
15 times in the past 5 years—from 29,505 in 
1953 to 431,608 in 1958. Export of U.S. cars 
has decreased from 186,262 in 1953 to 125,834 
in 1958. 5 

Let's go from automobiles to a little thing 
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like nails. Imports of nails supply more 
than one-third of the U.S. market. - Imports 
are more than 50 times as great as exports of 
nails. 


Barbed wire, an American inyention, a few 
years ago came almost solely from U.S, con- 
cerns, both big and small. Today more than 
one out of every two rolls of barbed wire sold 
in this country is made in foreign mills, 
using foreign steel. 

Imports of barbed wire amount to more 
than 50 times our exports. Why? Simply 
because a Dayton, Ohio, Jobber can buy a 
ton of barbed wire made in Germany for $40 
less than the same product made in nearby 
Cleveland, where steel wages are three times 
as high. 

The industry estimates that the excess of 
imports over exports, in terms of man-hours 
required to produce the barbed wire, equals 
about 650 full-time jobs. There is no tariff 
on imports of barbed wire. 

Most of the sewing machine business has 
gone to foreign factories. The White Co. 
which was No. 2 in this field, gave up in late 
1957 after 80 years of business and now has 
its machines made in Japan. 

In 1956 and 1957 we shipped abroad only 
80,000 sewing machines. We imported 2 
million. 

There are steady increases in imports of 
portable typewriters and calculating and 
other types of business machines. One com- 
pany with an ov: plant makes identical 
machines in the United States and in Ger- 
Many. It pays an average of $2.25 per hour 
to workers in its American plant, less than 
60 cents an hour to its workers in Germany. 
An official of this company recently said: 
“We are being forced into setting up oversea 
plants, where labor costs are lower, in order 
to compete with foreign companies.” 

In 1957 we exported about 100,000 type- 
writers and imported 337,000. From January 
to September of 1958, we shipped only 42,000 
typewriters overseas and brought in 280,000. 

Last year 800,000 bicycles arrived, Our ex- 
ports were negligible. 

We find that we have similar situations 
existing with reference to such items as fish- 
ing tackle, jeweled watches, clocks, clothes- 
pins, woolen gloves, plywood, dinnerware. 
woolen fabrics, cameras, cotton cloth, and 
transistor radios. 

Insofar as transistor radios are concerned, 
some U.S. manufacturers, in order to stay in 
business, have arranged to bring in transistor 
portables from Japan to sell as part of thelr 
own line. Othér companies in this field are 
considering importing sets or parts from 
Japan. 

Now such an arrangement may overcome 
the companies’ current problem of competi- 
tion, but what happens to the rank and file 
of American labor that has been making 
these transistors and parts in U.S. factories? 

If one thinks that this problem is confined 
to smalt items only, he is sadly mistaken. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority, after quite 
a hassle, recently decided to buy a huge 
steam turbine generator from a British com- 
pany that underbid U.S. firms by several 
million dollars. à 

Let's see how this one purchase affected 
workers in four cities of the United States. 
It was Westinghouse and General Electric 
which were outbid, They have plants which 
manufacture turbines and turbine parts in 
East Pittsburgh, Lester, Pa.; Schenectady, 
N.Y.; and Fitchburg, Mass. All four of these 
cities are in depressed areas where unem- 
ployment is high. 

The loss of this contract meant the loss of 
about 350 full-time Jobs for 2 years on di- 
rect production and 700 or more other jobs 
indirectly connected with the project. 
Again, British wage rates are only 37 percent 
of those In the United States for similar 
work, 
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Here is a headline from Monday's Wall 
Street Journal: “Producers Spur Imports 
From Own Overseas Plants, Cite Savings 
Harvester Gets First Units.” 

The news story said: “This week Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., the largest manufac- 
turer of farm equipment in the world, im- 
ported into the United States the first farm 
tractors made in Harvester factories over- 
Bens,” 

This week's issue of U.S. News & World 
Report, in discussing this very subject, says: 

“U.S. producers trying to meet this kind 
of competition haye two alternatives If they 
Want to stay in business: Turn to more 
automation, using fewer people, or shift pro- 
duction overseas.” 

Tt has been going overseas at an alarming 
Tate. 

As foreign countries take on the manu- 
facture of more and more items which they 
formerly purchased in this country, they will 
be able to do some real bargaining under our 
present trade policies. The prices for com- 
modities made in this country will be so high 
that under no condition will we be able to 
compete with their domestic products. They 
will then be able without fear to remove all 
tariffs on American-made products because 
We cannot possibly compete with them in 
their markets. They will grant tariff con- 
Cessions to us gladly for similar ones on 
their products coming into the United States. 

So you can readily see what I say is true; 
Namely, that we are losing our European 
markets and soon, under our present trade 
Policies; will be well on our way to losing our 
own American markets to foreign- made com- 
moditles shipped into this country. 

Let me give you an example: The manu- 
facturers of sporting equipment laid on my 
desk the highest quality baseball gloves, 
basketballs, footballs, etc., manufactured in 
this country for many, many years. They 
Placed beside this equipment similar items 
Of exactly the same quality made by the 
Japanese. It was pointed out that under our 
foreign-aid program we gave to the Japanese 
the most modern, scientific, mass-produc- 
tion, leather goods machinery. 

The American labor that went Into these 
Products averaged $2.50 an hour compared 
to Japanese Inbor at 40 cents an hour. 
Japanese taxes, both business and personal, 
are considerably lower than ours. 

The old argument that American know- 
how, ingenuity, and — mass-production 
methods can overcome the differential in 
taxes and labor costs no longer applies. The 
Machinery which the Japanese were given 
Was a later model and more efficient than 
much of the machinery still used in Amer- 
ican plants. 

Furthermore, as we all know, the Japanese 
fire a smart and industrious people, Need 
I point out to you that under these circum- 
stances it is impossible for our manufac- 
turers to compete in our own markets with 
the Japanese products? 

Of course, the free traders will tell you 
that we must allow a certain number of 
industries to go by the boards in this coun- 

because liberalized trade policies are ad= 
Vantageous to our American exporters, True 
it is that over the years, the United States 
being a great industrial country, its exports 
have exceeded its imports. If they had not, 
the United States would have been in a bad 
Way. That is what we are complaining about 
now. The gap between our exports and our 
imports is closing fest; in fact, too fast. 

I am well aware of the Biblical injunction 
that we must be our brother's keeper, but 
We can fulfill that injunction only so long 
as we are able to keep ourselves. 
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Moravian Missionary Aided the Estab- 
lishment of Fort Pitt Two Centuries 
Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following historical 
article from the National News, official 
newspaper of the National Slovak So- 
ciety of Pittsburgh, Pa. This article was 
written by Mr. John C, Sciranka, an edi- 
tor from Passaic, N.J.: 

Moravian MISSIONARY AIDED THE ESTABLISH- 

MENT OF Fort Pitt Two CENTURIES AGO 


(By John O. Sciranka) 


The Americans of Slavonic extraction of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., should be doubly preparing 
for the bicentennial celebration of their city. 
They have something to boast about be- 
cause it was one of their own Slavonic 
pioneers—a simple Moravian missionary— 
who has contributed very much to the erec- 
tion of Fort Pitt two centuries ago. 

Yes, it was Christian Frederick Post, born 
in the year of 1710 in Polish Prussia, who 
as a Moravian missionary and official inter- 
preter of the State of Pennsylvania risked 
his life to win over the Indian tribes to the 
British. 

Historians tell us that the first settlement 
of Pittsburgh was a stockade erected in 1753, 
However, it fell into the hands of the French, 
who gave it the name of Fort Duquesne, 
The French abandoned it in 1759. The same 
year the British erected Fort Pitt whence the 
city took its name, 

Though it sounds simple, yet it needed a 
lot of scheming and personal sacrifices at the 
risk of many lives to get rid of the French. 

Let's look at the history and the part our 


humble, nonetheless distinguished compa- 


triot, Christian Frederick Post played two 
centuries ago. 

Post, according to Early Western Travels, 
1748-1846, also Journals of Con, Welser, etc., 
had prepared two journals on his western 
travels. One, to the neighborhood of Fort 
Duquesne, July to September, 1758, the other 
to the State of Ohio, October 1758, January 
1759, which are registered in the Proud's 
History of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1798. 

Christian Fred. Post was a simple un- 
educated missionary of the Moravian 
Church, according to historians, who say 
that his chief qualities for the perilous 
journeys — was his intimate acquaintance 
with Indian life and character, Further, the 
belief of the tribesmen in his truthfulness 
and honesty and his steadfast courage and 
trust in the protection of a higher power. 

Post was born in Polish Prussia in 1710 
and came in his early youth under the in- 
fluence of Moravians, whose missionary 
movement was just beginning to germinate 
in his homeland. 

The Moravians, or the United Brethren, 
are the descendants of Bohemian (Czech) 
Hussites, with episcopal succession from the 
Waldenses. They were expelled from Bo- 
hemia in the Thirty Years’ War and found 
refuge in Moravia, which Is now a part of 
Czechosloyakia. Greater Moravia was at one 
time an empire, where the apostles Saints 
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Cyril and Methodius brought Christianity in 
63 


From Moravia, the Moravians moved in 
1722 to Saxony where they found refuge, 
building Hernnhut (The Lord's Refuge), on 
the estate of their protector, Count Zinzen- 
dorf, who became a bishop. 

Their communities spread into Germany, 
Russia, Scandinavia, Holland, Switzerland 
and the United States. They were distin- 
guished all over for devotion, education, and 
good works. Originally they had a com- 
munal organization, which in later years was 
abandoned. 

FIRST SETTLED IN GEORGIA 


They began mission work In America in 
1730, starting first in Georgia to Christian- 
ize the American Indians. This is where 
Christian Post came to about 1735. But 
because of Spanish hostility, their mission 
falied in Georgia, and they moved into 
Pennsylvania In 1739. The city of Bethle- 
hem was established on Christmas Eve. Post 
came to Bethlehem in 1742 eager to evan- 
gelize the Indians. The following year he 
was sent to assist Missionary Henry Rauch in 
his mission to the Mohegans and Wampa- 
moags. This mission was established in 
1740 by Count Zinzendorf, the great Mo- 
ravian bishop, who visited the site. Sheko- 
meko (Pine Plains, Dutchess County, N.Y.), 
where he baptized three Indians as its first 
fruits. The work spread to the neighboring 
Indian villages in Connecticut. Post was 
assigned to work in the Sharon Township 
(Litchfield County), which consisted of the 
Indian villages of Pachgatgotch and 
Wechanudnach. He married in zeal a con- 
verted Indian named Rachel in 1743. Here 
persecution began of brethren and converts, 
who were accused of being papists. 

It is related that Post on his journey to 
Iroquois County in 1745 was arrested in Al- 
Dany and sent to New York City, where he 
was imprisoned for 7 weeks on trumped-up 
charges of abetting Indian raids. In 1746 
the Shekomeko and Connecticut settlements 
were broken up. Post and the Indians left 
New York and Connecticut for Pennsylyania. 
They were entertained kindly in Bethlehem 
and bult a Gnadenhutten (huts of Grace) 
at Weisport, Carbon County, While in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., Rachel, Post's wife, died, 1747. 
Two years later he married a Delaware con- 
vert Agnes, who lived only until 1751. 

Post as a missionary assistant was sent to 
Shamokin in 1747 to help a missionary black- 
smith established there and to clear and 
plant more ground. 

In 1749 he visited and helped David Bruce 
to reestablish mission to Pachgotgoch. 

SUMMONED TO LABRADOR 

Post was summoned 2 years later (1751) 
to Labrador, where four Moravians were sent 
out as missionaries to the Eskimos. It is 
to be noted that the Moravians were the 
first of all denominations to begin mission 
work, as stated before, in Georgia. Later 
they sent missionaries to Greenland, Labra- 
dor, Alaska, also among the North American 
Indians. Also to Nicaragua, Guiana, Cape 
Colony, East Africa, and Thibet. 

Their missionary zeal inspired great mis- 
sionaries like the famous Bishop Frederick 
Baraga (1797-1868), & Slovene missionary; 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Marquette, Mich., 
educator among the Chippewa Indians, who 
labored in Michigan and Wisconsin. Baraga 
was a distinguished lawyer in Vienna, who 
was attracted to the new world very likely 
by the missionary zeal of the Moravians. 
Also, the late Msgr. William Heinen, who 
labored at Mauch Chunk (Jim Thorpe, Pa.) 
and who is known as the “Apostle of the 
Slovaks" in the Philadelphia Archdiocese, 
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where he mastered thelr language and 
founded 16 parishes, confessed that he was 
attracted to come to work to America among 
the Indians by the writing of Moravians in 
the German newspapers, while he was hos- 
pitalized as a wounded soldier. Over a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago after Post and the 
Moravians left Georgia, several Catholic 
Slovak priests from Pennsylvania and east- 
ern States attempted to colonize their people 
in Georgia. No doubt. they too were in- 
spired to choose Georgia by the Moravian 
pioneers. 

Post's mission to Labrador was unsuccess- 
ful, Owing to an accident, the captain de- 
cided to turn the ship back to England, 
Post returned to Pennsylvania. 

HIRED BY QUAKERS 


Post was hired by the Friendly Association 
of Quakers, who admired him for his ways 
with the Indians. Moravians were familiar 
with the Quakers, who were established in 
Slovakia, near the city of Bratislava (Poz- 
sony in Hungarian and Pressburg in Ger- 
man) where the society was known as Ha- 
bans (Habani). The writer traced some 30 
years ago that the Habans, known as Quakers 
of Slovakia, had families named Hubers and 
Huvers, who were later assicated with the 
name of President Herbert Hoover, also a 
Quaker, The Habans of Slovakia were 
known for being excellent artisans. The 
family of Pullmans also originated there. 
Post was familiar with the Quaker society 
even in Europe. 

After his successful mission for the 
Quakers, he was hired by the authorities of 
Pennsylvania to assist them in public af- 
fairs. This ent was to bring him all 
the way to Pittsburgh. In June 1758 he wrote 
his report on his journey. He had a shrewd 
knowledge of Indian customs. 

His mission and confidence of Indians in 
him made the advance of Forbes so much 
less hazardous than that of Braddock. Post 
went to Reading, Pa., with two militia of- 
ficers named Capt. John Bull and Lt. William 
Hays. 
in the opinion of H. H. Whitehead, of 
McKeesport, Pa., a great admirer of Post, who 
expressed it recently in the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette at the insistence of Forbes, in July 
1758, Post set out from Wyoming, Pa., and 
with the exception of a few weeks, spent the 
next 4 months in alienating the Indian allies 
from their French leaders. For over 3 year, 
the Indians, chiefly Mingoe-Delaware and 
Shawnees, were allies of the French, and 
with them the French had little from the 
English. Post, at the risk of his life. suc- 
ceeded in winning the Indians to the side 
of the English with the result it was Post, 
who more than all others, made possible the 
fall of Fort Duquesne and the end of French 
rule in Pittsburgh.” 

Post lived among the Indians for over 17 


ears. 
g Whitehead proposes the erection of a sta- 
tue for Christian Frederick Post during the 
Pittsburgh bicentennial. 

Post after accomplishing his mission in 
Pittsburgh, bullt a home on the border of 
Ohlo, which was the first home bullt by a 
white man there. For 2 years after his ad- 
venturous journey, he served as an official 
messenger and interpreter for the authorities 
of Pennsylvania. During that period he 
begged often to be allowed to go to Ohio to 
preach to the Indians. 

The last official act of Governor Denny was 
the affixing of his signature to a passport for 
Christian Frederick Post, of whose loyalty, 
integrity, and prudence he testifies to have 
had good experience. 

In further substantiation of his zeal to 
evangelize the Indians in 1761 he again 
showed his desire to begin a mission for the 
western Indians. 

On another occasion he went with his 
assistant John Heckewelder to Fort Pitt, 
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where he was given a courteous reception by 
Boquet. Warnings against the storm of fire 
and blood which was so soon to break over 
the frontier, placed Post in a most dangerous 
situation and he barely saved himself during 
the hostilities. Post was also friendly with 
Daniel Shamokin, after whom the city was 
named in Pennsylvania. 

We have also learned that the Honorable 
Charles Thomson, prominent Philadelphia 
Quaker, later Secretary of the Continental 
Congress, held Post in high esteem. 

Slovaks and Slavs of Wyoming Valley, 
which embraces Luzerne and Lackawanna 
Counties in Pennsylvania, will be happy to 
learn that Post was a frequent visitor and 
guest among the Indians there. We know 
that Wyoming Valley was a bone of con- 
tention between the Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut Colonies. Post was active there as a 
Moravian missionary among the tribe of 
Nanticoke. Who would have imagined that 
175 years later the city of Nanticoke, Pa., 
would have a mayor, John Paulus; John T, 
Kmetz, Assistant Secretary of Labor in Presi- 
dent Truman’s Cabinet; Vice Adm. John 
Greytak, and other officials, all Americans 
of Slovakian extraction. Kmetz was born in 
Lopuchov, Saris County, Slovakia, and was a 
delegate to the United Nations (Interna- 
tional Labor Organization) convention in 
Geneva in 1947, when he visited his native 
Slovakia, which he left at the age of 6. He 
is known as a capable leader in the United 
Mine Workers of America, and a right hand 
of John L. Lewis, 

Post, toward the end of his life, entered 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. He died 
in Germantown, Pa., in 1785. 

Post has shown great work among the 
people of New York, Connecticut, Ohio, but 
especially among the people in various sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania. However, Pittsburgh 
owes him the most for his unselfish services 
and countless sacrifices, when he risked his 
life for the establishment of Pittsburgh, 
where in 1890 the National Slovak Soclety 
was founded, 

Post was a Slav by birth and a true 
Christian by deeds with great love for 
America. Let us cherish and perpetuate his 
memory. 


A Fair Day's Pay for a Fair Day’s Work 
Cone With the Wind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30,1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following radio news 
analysis given by CBS Chief Washing- 
ton Correspondent Eric Sevareid on 
April 27, 1959: 

Good evening, the Senate has passed its 
highly controverted labor bill; it is designed 
.to eliminate some of the abuses in some labor 
unions and to protect and extend what 
ought to be the rights of union members as 
individuals in a free society. Much as this 
bill may accomplish to right wrongs from 
both the social and the union points of view, 
it is not apt to solve the creeping difficulty 
that haunts those interested in preserving 
the numbers and variety of enterprise es- 
tablishments. That is the problem of costs 
associated with labor—not merely pay scales 
to union members for the work they actually 
do but the added costs of not being able to 
saye money In other directions through work 
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or innovations that unions will not permit to 
be done or to be fully utilized. 

This is by no means a universal difi- 
culty—after all, many institutions have been 
automated or semiautomated, causing net 
losses in jobs available. But it is a difficulty 
now very real and alarming to people who do 
not wish to see further contraction in the 
institutions of human communication. In 
daily newspapers, for example, the cost struc- 
ture is now so high that new papers are 
rarely started and existing papers frequently 
merge or go under. It took only a 19- 
day strike of deliverymen—and a strike 
caused chiefly by the union's internal poli- 
tics—to wipe out last year's profits for some 
New. York newspapers and to bring even 
the vastly prosperous New York Times to 
the edge of the red ink column, 

Printers now set many fewer lines of 
type per day for many times more dollars 
per day than they did a generation ago; 
the pay has gone ‘way up while the pro- 
duction has gone way down. Government 
censorship is by no means the only threat 
to press freedom as we have know it In 
this country. 

Communication in the form of broadcast- 
ing sees something of the same handwriting 
on its wall; television has had a good deal 
of margin to work in, because of its new- 
ness and its accretion of capital values as 
the number of teleyision sets rapidly 
mounted, But if its cost structure con- 
tinues to climb, real trouble is ahead. In 
this industry, those who produce the prod- 
uct have been hacking their way through 3 
veritable jungle of union jurisdiction and 
rules. The jurisdictional dispute that 
kept some NBC programs off the air today is 
an example of the gradual shift of the union 
claim. to its inherent right in pay for work 
done to the claim of inherent right in the 
total amount of work to be done. The in- 
troduction of the miraculous video tape 
process was regarded as a cost reducing in- 
novation. With tape, for example, pro- 
grams could be done from and/or about for- 
eign countries without sending American 
technical crews abroad. But the union at 
NBC today refused to permit such a pro- 
gram to be put on the air in this country- 
One great reason more programs have not 
been done about foreign lands and problems 
is the great cost of sending crews abroad. 
If the argument of the union balking today 
is generally accepted, the advantage of the 
tape invention is no advantage at all for 
this kind of purpose. 

The principle of overtime pay was origi- 
nally conceived to be extra compensation 
for extra effort. But the use of television 
tape to make late night or weekend pro- 
grams during the normal working week also 
meets union objections; union leaders have 
insisted on continuing the overtime pay 
even when overtime work is not performed: 
thesé are two examples, in one industry, 
and in the case of one cost-reducing inven- 
tion, where the promise of the invention 
fades away under the union claim to ves 
interest in the pay total and the produc- 
tion total. 

In the shipping industry, a new technique 
for loading cargo was developed in the use 
of light-metal casings; cargo could be 
packed in these in, say Indiana, trucked to 
a New York pier and loaded on a ship in & 
package. Dock workers unions have ob- 
jected to this cost-saving development. 
Their claim is, in effect, that they have an 
Inherent right to compensation for the load- 
ing of ships, no mattter who loads them oF 
how they are loaded, whether by their own 
hands on the dock or by a distant team of 
men in an inland city, For what others 
did in Indiana, they want to be paid, them- 
selves. 

We have come a very long way from the 
principle of a falr day's pay for a fair days 
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work; and the line between the rights of 
Management and the rights of labor has 
become a very fine line, almost too fine, at 
times, to be detected with the naked eye. 
This is Eric Sevareid in Washington. 


Challenge to American Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30,1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I made before the chamber of com- 
merce luncheon on April 27, 1959, en- 
titled “Challenge to American Business.” 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 


(Remarks of Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, chamber of com- 
merce luncheon, Washington, D.C., April 
27, 1959) 

I am grateful for this opportunity to ad- 
Gress the business leaders of America and to 
discuss with you a problem that concerns 
me deeply. 

I refer to a declaration of war Mr. Khru- 
shchey has issued against us—a declaration 
of economic war, 

I need not remind you gentlemen of the 
all too painful fact of the American reces- 
sion. I share your rejoicing that we are 
again on the upgrade; but none of us should 
ever forget that there is still far too much 
slack in our economy. : 

Millions are still jobless. Too many plants 
are working short workweeks. America is 
tar from hitting on all cylinders. 

As you may know, I have recently visited 
Russia, and I can tell you that the Soviets 
are pulling out all of the production stops, 

hard against their full economic 

Capacity, and making great sacrifices to in- 

Crease that capatity. 

Russia is a part of the world where opti- 
net rivals that of America's boldest opti- 

ts. 

Premier Khrushchey has said that he has 
declared economic war on us. His aim: to 
‘catch up and surpass America.” 

The Soviet countryside is strewn with 
Signs bearing these words. 

Khrushchev is looking ahead 10 to 20 years. 
He is using the vast powers of Russia's state 
Machinery to plan and program the great 
resources of his empire. He has called his 
first 7-year plan, “Russia's Offensive Opens,” 
and under this plan he has programed vast 

uses in the capacity of Russia's heavy 
ustries. 

By 1965, he aims at adding nearly 30 mil- 

ms tons of steel capacity; more than 100 
Million tons of oil production; nearly 300 
billion kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

And while the emphasis is clearly on capi- 

goods to add to Soviet military and eco- 
© power, there are also important 

Planned increases in consumer goods. Meat 

Production is to more than double by 1965; 

butter production, already almost equal to 

Ours, is to increase by almost 400,000 tons. 
ere are to be more shoes and clothes and 

the gadgets of life for the Russian people, 

Who, you must remember, know nothing of 

the rich material life we live here, 
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We would be foolish indeed to discount 
these plans and programs, ambitious as they 
may seem. For the Soviets have made am- 
bitious plans before—and they have made 
them a reality. 

Not only have they achieved economic 
goals; they have taken giant steps in science 
and technology as well. 

The first man-made earth satellite bears 
a stamp, “Made in Russia.” 

The first artificial planet to be placed in 
our solar system likewise is labeled, “Made 
in Russia.” 

And to the struggling nations of the world, 
this label says more, It says, “Made in Rus- 
sia—only 40 years ago a primitive, unedu- 
cated, rural nation, a nation without science, 
without technology.” 

To the Indian or the Egyptian, the Bur- 
mese or the Syrian, Russia's meteoric rise 
from laggard to leader in the world of science 
and invention has the same inspiration as 
the rags-to-riches rise of the self-made man 
of America, 

II Russia can do it, they say, why can't 
we? 

And so we would be ill advised to under- 
estimate Russia's progress. More important, 
we would be foolish to ignore the potent 
effect of Russia's progress on the rest of the 
world, 

Khrushchev's 7-year plan is not just an 
economic document; it is a political and 
psychological document, too. The Russians 
are using it as a major weapon of foreign 
policy, and they are getting an interested 
audience in all those teeming underdevel- 
oped countries of Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa and even Latin America where people 
are searching desperately for an escape from 
a life of abject poverty. 

Many leaders in India, Burma, Indonesia, 
Egypt, Iraq, and elsewhere are fascinated 
with what is going on in Russia, and it is 
hardly surprising. Those leaders are not 
blind to the hideous cost to humanity which 
the industrial revolution under communism 
has entailed; but they hope to avoid paying 
this cost. 

At the same time, they know their people 
will have to make sacrifices if they are to 
grow in economic strength. 

-Before these people, the Russian flaunt 
their 7-year plan, and they get an interested 
audience. 

For what alternative is offered in its place? 
What is the experience of the prosperous 
West that seems relevant to their dire prob- 
lems? 

What, they ask us, do you have to offer? 

You and I know that we have plenty to 
offer, But have we been offering it? Have 
we been sharing our best qualities, our great- 
est talents as fully as we might have? 

I do not think so—and I would like to sug- 
gest a way in which American business and 
American businessmen can help export to 
other countries one of the most precious 
commodities we have: managerial know-how. 

For it Is this talent which has contributed 
so greatly to America's unprecedented wealth 
and standard of living. 

We need to export this talent because the 
real determinant of a country’s economic 

rogress is people. 

8 Certainly a country with vast natural re- 
sources can develop more readily than a 
country with no natural resources—all other 
factors being the same. However, there are 
many examples of countries, like Indonesia, 
rich in natural resources, which suffer the 
pangs of abject poverty. Yet other countries, 
like Switzerland and Belgium, with ex- 
tremely limited resources, have become 
highly industrialized and highly productive 
and their people enjoy high living standards, 

Israel and Puerto Rico are dramatic ex- 
amples of what can be done by energetic 
people with limited resources. 
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The key to economic progress is in the 
know-how, in the talents, in the abilities, in 
the training, in the experience of the people. 
But in most of the underdeveloped countries, 
especially those that have become newly-in- 
dependent, there is a tragic lack of manag- 
ers and operators—people who know how to 
do things, how to get results, how to per- 
form. 

It is not that the people of these countries 
lack inherent ability. There is no country 
in the world where one cannot find out- 
standing individuals. The trouble is there 
are so very few ot them. 

Training and experience take time, The 
process of developing know-how is tragically 
slow. 

Under our Point Four program and other 
public and private efforts, tens of thousands 
of loyal and dedicated Americans have been 
living and working as advisors and consul- 
tants and teachers overseas, trying to provide 
the technical assistance which the underde- 
veloped countries so desperately need. 

To these soldiers in the front line of the 
war against poverty, we all owe a great debt 
of gratitude. 

Where we have failed is in making avail- 
able in substantial measure America's mana- 
gerial talents, America’s capacity to do. to 
perform, to get things done. 

The greatest reservoir of management tal- 
ent in the entire world is in American in- 
dustry. Our corporations have the men and 
women who know how to organize and get 
results, how to operate and how to manage, 
Far too little of this talent has been made 
available to the underdeveloped countries. 

Here lies the greatest challenge to Am- 
erican business in the war against poverty— 
in the war for free enterprise. 

As you well know, managment is not 
produced by any simple formula. Managers 
and enterpreneurs are not created ready- 
made by our universities, No one knows 
better than you that there is no substitute 
for practical experience, 

It isn't enough for us to send advisors and 
consultants and experts overseas, Yes, they 
are tremendously valuable and make a 
marked contribution, but even more import- 
ant is the need to make available managerial 
talent. In this area, only American busi- 
ness can meet the challenge. 

Will you meet the challenge and meet it 
in time? 


Many have said that private investment 
abroad can do the entire job, A combina- 
tion of American capital and American 
know-how through private investment is 
highly desirable and must be given every 
possible encouragement. But for the long- 
run good of the underdeveloped countries, is 
this enough? 

The best way to encourage free enterprise 
is to help bulld local industries, not merely 
branches of American firms. 

In the long run, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries will become developed only if their 
own businesses grow and expand and be- 
come stronger. 

Only American business can determine 
whether the United States will help the un- 
derdeveloped countries secure the manage- 
ment they need for rapid progress. It would 
be well if every American corporation were 
to think seriously how it can contribute to 
meeting this challenge. 

We could achieve spectacular results if 
we could make available hundreds or thou- 
sands of management technician teams who 
go abroad from 2 to 5 years under man- 
agement contracts for the purpose of actu- 
ally running locally owned business. Such 
a program could result in increasing output, 
in raising living standards, in brightening 
American prestige and in thwarting expan- 
sion of communism. 


/ 
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Who can doubt that American business 
can beat the Communists in helping the un- 
derdeveloped countries, if it is willing to 
make the effort? 

By making the effort, I do not mean send- 
ing only retired people, and adventurous 
youngsters who have the zeal but not the 
experience and maturity to be effective. We 
must make available some of our best people 
in their most productive years, and they 
must stay on the scene long enough to show 
the local business community how to man- 
age and how to run enterprises. . 

Simultaneously, people from the develop- 
ing countries must be brought to America 
and given opportunities to work within our 
corporations, alongside good management 
personnel. 

Our Government can help induce individ- 
uals and companies to participate in such a 
program. We now provide tax exemption 
up to $20,000 a year for Americans who are 
abroad 18 months or more. To lift this upper 
earnings limit, would be a small price to pay 
for the certain fruits of lending our manage- 
rial talents to those who need them most. 

There are other ways our Government 
might join hands with business in a joint 
endeavor, Government might make up the 
difference between what a local enterprise 
could pay an American executive and the 
salary he has been getting. Government 
might also provide technical assistance funds 
to dollar-starved countries to facilitate the 
exporting of executives. 

Many countries might be induced to pro- 
vide local tax exemption for such manage- 
ment teams so that there would be oppor- 
tunities for large personal savings, thus af- 
fording attractive financial rewards. 

Of course, in order for American corpora- 
tions to induce their best people to take 
these assignments, the companies would have 
to protect seniority rights. But there is 
nothing novel about this. We did it for the 
men who went to fight in the hot war after 
Pearl Harbor. Why shouldn't we do the 
same for those who are willing to fight in 
the front lines of a war just as urgent and 
just as important to our survival: the cold 
war against communism? 

You should not overlook the possibility 
that your own management people might 
learn something from working abroad, and 
be all the more valuable when they return. 
After all, we do not have all the knowledge, 
and we can learn as well as teach. 

What I am suggesting is that American 
business create its own point 4 program. 

What I am suggesting is that American 
business get Into the business of exporting 
free enterprise to other countries—in the 
form of that greatest of American geniuses— 
our managerial talent. 1 

And I can think of no more fitting organi- 

* gation than your own to take the leadership 
in implementing this point 4 program for 
American business. 

What Iam suggesting makes good human- 
itarian sense—and that alone is a good rea- 
son for undertaking it. 

But it also makes good business sense, in 
the long run, for America, 

You, as businessmen, know that good cus- 
tomers mean good business. Our own econ- 
omy has grown in large measure because we 
have had expanded purchasing power and 
larger markets for our goods. 

The same is true of the world markets. 
As we help underdeveloped countries to 
grow and prosper, they will become not com- 
petitors, but customers for American prod- 
ucts. 

Of course, there will be some added com- 
petition. But when world trade expands, 
America and her business community are 
bound to benefit. And our world trade 
will expand as the poor countries, with our 
help, grow more prosperous. 
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The matter of lending management to 
other countries will not be easy. There will 
be many headaches and heartaches and frus- 
trations. But who here does not know that 
nothing worthwhile was ever won without 
sweat, hard work, and frustration? 

The fight against poverty and against 
Communism is not going to be easy in any 
of its phases. But surely, in America, there 
are enough companies, and enough indi- 
viduals, who will be willing to join in a cmi- 
sade of commercial missionaries. 

America must become recognized through- 
out the world as the leading force in this 
Twentieth Century war against poverty. 
This is a popular war. It is a moral war. 
It is a war that we can win. 

And in winning that war for humanity, 
We increase the chances of winning peace 
and survival for ourselves, as well as for 
men and women and children everywhere. 


Space and the Radiation Belt: A Tribute 
to Physicist James Van Allen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30,1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
this week's issue of Time magazine, 
which reached my desk yesterday, there 
is an excellent cover article on Dr. 
James Van Allen, of the State University 
of Iowa, and his outstanding contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of outer space. 

Because Dr. Van Allen is a constituent 
of mine and because he serves the coun- 
try from his headquarters at the State 
University of Iowa which is noted for 
its development of research in many 
fields, I take great pride in calling this 
article to the attention of all Members. 

I am sure that in reading it, you will 
be impressed with the caliber of the men 
who are giving as leadership in the great 
race of the century, and through such 
men as these, be assured that the out- 
come of this race is weighed heavily in 
our favor. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
the entire article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD; 

REACH INTO SPACE 

At 6:45 a.m. as usual, 3-year-old Tommy, 
with whoops and cries of good fellowship, 
climbed into the bed and began to jump 
up and down on his father’s waking form. 
“I like to get up early anyway,” said Dr. 
James Alfred Van Allen philosophically, and 
got up. By 8:30 Dr. Van Allen, a sturdy 
(5 feet 8 inches, 175 pounds) figure in a 
sober grey suit, was climbing the steps of 
the limestone building that houses the 
physics department of the State University 
of Iowa in Iowa City. The janitor waved 
casually, called “Hi, Van." The United 
State's foremost space sclentist waved back 
and went on to his office and Its clutter of 
models—rockets, satellites, nose cones and 
other esoteric objects. “I’m here now; you 
can start paying me.“ he grinned at his sec- 
retary, Agnes Costello, and disappeared into 
his inner office to prepare for his regular 
10:30 lecture. 

On his way, he glanced with brief distaste 
at a specially installed Teletype; at any 
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moment it might clatter out an urgent 
message—from the Pentagon, summoning 
him to a conference in Washington; from 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
isration, asking his views on the instrumen- 
tation of a new moon shoot. But this morn- 
ing he was not molested; he emerged 2 hours 
later, notes in hand, and headed for his 
classroom. For 50 minutes Van Allen leo- 
tured to Iowa undergraduates on the theory 
of transformers, then quipped: “All this is 
very good in theory, but in practice, you 
take a piece of iron, wind a wire around it, 
then plug the wire in. The core gets. hot, 
the wires smoke, and the fuse blows. So 
you see, there are practical limitatlons to 
theory.” 
TAPES AND PINK SOAP 

First chance that offered, Van Allen ducked 
down to the basement. There, in an area 
that was originally used for storage, is the 
most famed space-instrument laboratory in 
the United States. The walls have turned & 
dingy yellow; the ceilings and walls are laced 
with pipes and conduits. In one room were 
stacks upon stacks of tape recordings of 
satellite data, neatly sorted according to 
tracking station—Singapore, Ibadan, Lima, 
Heidelberg. In another, students pored over 
the squiggly lines that are man’s first clues 
to the geography of outer space. Other stu- 
dents tested electrical components no bigger 
than grains of rice, soldering them together 
with hair-thin wires, and carefully fitting 
them into assemblies. 

In a cluttered room that waè once a hall- 
way, Van Allen checked over a tangle of small. 
glittering electrical parts weighing a pound 
or so, which might be a transmitter designed 
to broadcast Its voice over thousands of miles 
of empty space. Near it was what looked like 
a cylinder of dirty pink soap. It was plastic 
foam, encasing apparatus that might be des- 
tined to orbit the sun until the end of the 
solar system. Puffing on a battered pipe, Van 
Allen pecred, commented, sketched an idea 
for a new circuit, then was summoned to 
take a long-distance call from the Army's 
rocket lab in Huntsville, Ala. So the day 


began, 
MAJESTIC FEATURE 


In the race into space, the Russtans can 
claim bigger satellites and more powerful 
rockets. If the United States can retort that 
it has a big lead in scientific achievement, the 
man most responsible is James Van Allen, 
whose instruments, designed and largely con- 


structed in his basement laboratory, brought 


back from space discoveries the Russians 
never made. 

But Van Allen never expected to find him- 
self, at 44, a key figure in the cold war's 
competition for prestige. He is and always 
has been, by inclination and intent, a “pure” 
scientist, His real interest is in cosmic rays- 
He started being curious about cosmic rays 
back in the prewar days when they were con- 
sidered as wildly abstruse and impractical 
as a study of the mating habits of sea horses 
or the inner structure of a grasshopper’s 
brain. But today he can tip back his head 
and look at the sky. Beyond its outermost 
blue are the world-encompassing belts of 
fierce radiation that bear his name, NO 
human name has ever been given to a more 
majectic feature of the planet Earth. 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


While tops in a science that is thick with 
foreign accents, Jim Van Allen is about a5 
American as a man can be. Born in 1914 at 
Mount Pleasant, a county-seat town in 
southenstern Iowa, he was the second son 
of a successful lawyer, Alfred Van Allen. 
whose Dutch ancestors came to the United 
States soon after the Revolution. His 
mother was raised on an Iowa farm. 

Father Alfred did not believe in play or 
leisure. He thought that everyone should be 
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doing something useful every waking hour. 
Jim was sent to school when he was 4 years 
olid. When not at school, he and his three 
brothers were set to chopping wood and 
household chores, 

Mealtime conversation was expected to be 
serious. On winter evenings, Father often 
read to the family from “The Book of 
Knowledge.” The boys were sometimes al- 
lowed to play baseball or football in their 
own yard, but their father banned their par- 
ticipation in school athleties— Circus 
games,” snorted Father. After the boys suf - 
fered a long series of illnesses, Father took 
steps. Winter or summer, the windows of 
the family car were always kept shut to 
exclude drafts. 

Jim was smaller than most boys of his 
age, and his early sicknesses made him weak 
and shy. Unable to compete in any physical 
Way, he threw himself into schoolwork with 
burning enthusiasm, getting top marks in 
all his subjects. Not eager to let him get 
too far away, his parents sent him to Iowa 
Wesleyan, a small college right in Mount 
Pleasant. There he quickly attracted the 
Attention of Prof. Thomas Poulter, a first- 
Class physicist. 

Working eargerly with Professor Poulter, 
Jim tracked meteors, made a magnetic sur- 
vey of Mount Pleasant, and measured cosmic 
rays at ground level. He moved on to the 
State University of Iowa in nearby Iowa 
City, to do postgraduate work in nuclear 
physics. In 1939 he got a job with the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

RADIO FOR CANNON 


For a while, he did basic physical research 
on terrestial magnetism, which influences 
Cosmic rays. But World War IL had begun, 
and weapons came first. Van Allen was put 
to work on the development of proximity 
fuses, which called for something almost in- 
Conceivable in 1940: a radio transmitter-re- 
Celver that could stand being fired out of a 
Cannon in the nose of a shell. At the Johns 
Hopkins Applied Physics Laboratory in Zilver 
Spring, Md., just outside Washington, Van 
Allen was a junior scientist in the proximity 
fuse business, but it made him an expert on 
how to pack complex circuitry into a small 
Space and make it rugged enough to survive 
abuse, Working closely with the Navy, Van 
Allen was commiséioned as a lieutenant, 
Junior grade, made two trips to the Pacific to 
instruct gunnery officers in the use of 
Proximity fuses. 

DIRTY LOOKS 


Back at Silver Spring he was driving to 
Work one morning when he stopped at a 
trafic ight behind a young woman driver. 

light. turned green; her car went un- 
€xpectedly into reverse. Bumpers met with 
& small crash. Jim, a noncombative man, 
Pulled around the flustered girl and gave her 
a slightly disdainful look. A few minutes 
ter, walking into the laboratory, he met 

e same girl, 

“Who do you think you are?“ she de- 
Manded. “Giving me dirty looks.” 

Jim blushed and retrented without a word, 
but he soon found out that her name was 
Abignil Fithian Halsey II. She worked as a 
Mathematician at the laboratory, lived in 

thesda with four Navy wav 's, and would 
be delighted to go bicycling with him. 

“When he came to see me,” Abbie Van 
Allen Says now, “he dreaded having to talk 
— roommates while he waited for me. 

Would walk in, look wildly around for a 
magazine, and bury his face in it just to avold 
8 small talk. When we finally decided 

to get married, the girls thought I was crazy. 
th ey asked: “How can you marry a guy like 

ALP 

WHITE SANDS 
one And Abbie were married in the fall 
1945 and settled down in suburban Silver 
Pring. With war's end, Van Allen had no 
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further Interest in fuses or weapons. He 
wanted to get back to studying cosmic rays. 
He learned that the U.S. Army had captured 
nearly 100 German V-—2s and was planning 
to fire them at White Sands Proving Ground, 
N. Mex, with sand instead of explosives 
in their warheads. Van Allen, along with 
several other scientists, was offered the priv- 
ilege of substituting instruments for the 
sand. 

Until then, cosmic rays had been measured 
only to 80,000 feet by balloon. The V-2s 
carried cosmic-ray instruments up 100 miles, 
measuring cosmic rays and making Van 
Allen, incidentally, an authority on instru- 
mentation of rockets. They also brought 
him into close contact with nearly all of 
the pioneer U.S. rocketmen, especially Wil- 
liam Pickering. soon to head the Army's 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory at Pasadena. 

By this time, the sky scientist from Iowa 
had taken on a deceptive skill in threading 
his way through Washington's bureaucratic 
jungles. When the supply of captured V-2s 
was about to run out, Van Allen proposed 
and drew specifications for a cheaper 
rocket—the Aerobee—and headed the com- 
mittee that talked the Government into get- 
ting it produced. Next, he got the Navy to 
provide him a ship from which he shot 
Aerobees at cosmic rays from the Magnetic 
Equator off Peru to the Gulf of Alaska, 

PEDIGREED BULL 


In 1950 came an event that began small 
but was to affect the future of Van Allen 
and all his countrymen. In March, British 
physicist Sidney Chapman dropped in on 
Van Allen, remarked that he would like to 
meet other scientists in the Washington 
area. Van Allen got on the phone, soon 
gathered elght or ten top scientists in the 
living room of his small brick house. “It 
was what you might call a pedigreed bull ses- 
sion," he says. 

The talk turned to geophysics and the two 
international polar years that had enlisted 
the world’s leading nations to study the Arc- 
tice and Antarctic regions in 1882 and 1932. 
Someone suggested that with the develop- 
ment of new tools such as rockets, radar, 
and computers, the time was ripe for a 
worldwide geophysical year. The other men 
were enthusiastic, and their enthusiasm 
spread around the world from Washington. 

The International Geophysical Year (1957 
58) stimulated the U.S. Government to prom- 
ise earth satellites as geophysical tools. The 
Soviet Government countered by rushing ita 
sputniks into orbit. The race into space may 
be said to have started in Van Allen's living 
room that evening in 1950. 

Almost simultaneously, the Applied Phy- 
sics Laboratory tried to assign Van Allen to 
something more practical than cosmic rays— 
such as heading a program to develop a bet- 
ter proximity fuse. Van Allen was not in- 
terested. The State University of Iowa of- 
fered him a job as head of the physics de- 
partment, He accepted. 

BALLOONS OVER THE STADIUM 


Back in Iowa with his wife and two young 
children, Van Allen was also back On a slim 
academic budget. With a tiny $4,000 grant 
from the Research Corp., He set students to 
Imunching cheap plastic balloons from the 
running track in the stadium. After V-2s 
and Aerobees, it was a sad comedown, 

Then he remembered a remark made by 
Lt. Comdr. Lee Lewis during an Aerobee fir- 
ing off the coast of Peru. “Wouldn't it be 
easier,” Lewis had asked, to lift a rocket on 
a balloon above most of the atmosphere and 
then fire it?“ No one had ever tried it, but 
after a little figuring, Van Allen decided that 
the trick should work. He wrangled small, 
cheap rockets through his friend Pickering 
at the Jet Propulsion Lab; a balloon-rocket 
combination to carry an 8-pound payload of 
instruments 75 miles up was put together 
for a mere $750. 
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Van Allen's Rockoons could not be fired in 
Towa for fear that the spent rockets would 
spike an Iowan or his house, his 
oldtime mesmerism on official Washington, 
Van Allen found that it still had not lost its 
effectiveness. The Coast agreed to put him 
and his Rockoons aboard the icebreaker 
Eastwind bound for Greenland, where cosmic 
rays are deflected toward the magnetic pole 
by the earth's magnetic field. 

ORANGE-JUICE VICTORY 

The first balloon rose properly to 70,000 
feet, but the rocket hanging under it did not 
fire. The second Rockoon behaved in the 
same maddening way. On the theory that 
extreme cold at high altitude might have 
stopped the clockwork supposed to ignite 
the rockets, Van Allen heated cans of orange 
juice, snuggled them into the third 
Rockoon's gondola, and wrapped the whole 
business in insulation. The rocket fired. 

In 1953, Van Allen was temporarily di- 
verted from Rockoons to a project at Prince- 
ton University to develop thermonuclear 
power. But his Iowa graduate students car- 
ried on the Rockoon firings off the coast of 
Newfoundland. One day the students put 
in an excited call to Van Allen in Princeton. 
The cosmic rays near Newfoundland, the 
students reported, seemed to rise to incredi- 
bly high intensity above 30 miles. ‘ 

Obviously, concluded Van Allen, “there was 
something wild and woolly going on.” The 
aurora borealis is most intense at latitudes 
north of Newfoundland. It was believed to 
be caused by charged particles of some sort 
raining down from space and concentrated 
around the magnetic North Pole by the 
earth's magnetic fleid. Though Van Allen 
could not guess it then, the cosmic rays 
detected by his Rockoons were directly re- 
lated to the northern lights, and were really 
a fringe of the worldwide radiation belt that 
he was to discover 5 years later. 

SATELLITES NEXT 

Rockoons had carried him as high as they 
could go. Van Allen began to take an in- 
terest in satellites. Since his White Sands 
days, he had kept an eye on U.S, rocketry. 
His association with the Navy had been long 
and pleasant, but he became an outspoken 
advocate of the Army's Jupiter-C, whose 
high-speed stages had been designed by 
Pickering's Jet Propulsion Laboratory. “I 
made rather a pest of myself around Wash- 
ington about Jupiter,” he admits. But the 
Pentagon shunted Jupiter aside in favor of 
the Navy's Vanguard. 

Despite his candid partisanship, Van Al- 
len’s status as the best instrumentator of 
space was so indisputable by this time that 
he found himself commissioned to provide 
Vanguard's instrumentation. He dutifully 
set to work. But he took the precaution of 
finding out just what the Army had planned 
for its banned Explorer I satellite. The 
Army informed him that it had in mind a 
cylinder 6 inches in diameter. By no coin- 
oldence at all, the instrument package Van 
Allen produced for the 21-inch Vanguard 
sphere proved to be cylindrical, and just 514 
inches in diameter. 

Actual production was in the hands of 
husky young (31) George Ludwig, a grad- 
uate student who has proved himself a 
mechanical genius in the painstaking new 
art of space instrumentation. Each ounce 
counts, because it costs many thousands of 
dollars to put each ounce into orbit. The 
tiny, buglike components must stand enor- 
mous “g” forces, vibration and spin, survive 
violent changes of temperature. 

Ludwig sets up a rough, breadboard model 
of the circuitry with real transistors, resist- 
ors, and other components. When the cir- 
cults check out, the components are mounted 
on plastic disks. A typical package may 
contain several hundred diodes; transistors 
and resistors. All open space among the 
spidery components is usually filled with 
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foamed plastic. Then the whole apparatus 
is dropped, shaken, bounced, heated, and 
cooled. 

s FIRST BEEP 

With this work well underway and no 
satellite launching expected for some time, 
Van Allen was not a man to sit around idly. 
He got aboard the Navy icebreaker Glacier 
and headed for Antarctica to measure cosmic 
rays near the South Magnetic Pole. On 
October 4, when the Glacier was wallowing 
southward across the Pacific, a report that 
the Russians had launched a satellite came 
over the ship’s radio, Van Allen went to 
work on the Glacier’s 20-mc. receiver, 
and within half an hour it ylelded vigorous 
beeping sounds, That was Sputnik I. The 
Russians had won the first heat in the race 
into space. i 

The free world was crying for U.S. satel- 
lite action. But the Vanguard program still 
sputtered and faltered. Suddenly, Van Allen 
got a radio message from Pickering. The 
Army had at last got permission to try its 
satellite. He asked if Van Allen would 
approve transfer of his instruments to 
Jupiter-C. 

Van Alen instantly cabled his approval, 
wired Ludwig to pack up ali his apparatus 
and rush it to the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory at Pasadena. Then he flew back from 
New Zealand, In Pasadena, he and Pickering 
decided that the payload—basically a Geiger 
counter to detect cosmic rays in space and 
two Incredibly light but powerful radio 
transmitters—would have to be modified in 
one respect. It contained a miniature tape 
recorder to record the cosmic-ray data dur- 
ing a trip around the earth and then trans- 
mit it quickly when triggered by a coded 
signal sent up from the ground. Designed 
for Vanguard, this elegant apparatus would 
not work in Explorer I, which would spin 
too fast. So it was removed, requiring Ex- 
plorer I to broadcast continuously, 

MYSTERIOUS SILENCE 

On January 31, 1958, a Jupiter-C, fired 
from Cape Canaveral, put Explorer I into 
a fine orbit. With two massive sputniks to 
compete with, the United States pinned its 
hopes for outdoing the Russians on the su- 
perlority of Van Allen's instruments. 

Van Allen waited in Iowa City. In a few 
days, long, wide paper tapes with wiggly 
red pen lines began to arrive from moni- 
toring stations In the United States. The 
cosmic-ray count that they showed was not 
unusual, But after 2 or 3 weeks, tapes be- 
gand to dribble in from stations in South 
America, “As soon as we started looking at 
them, we saw the most remarkable situa- 
tion.” Over the United States, where the 
satellite swooped low, the rate was about 40 
counts a second. But over the equatorial 
region, where the satellite was rising to its 
highest point, the counting rates were much 
Arnaller. During some 2-minute stretches 
there were no counts at all. Says Van Allen: 
“My first thought was, “Great guns. Some- 
thing’s gone wrong with the apparatus.’ 
But then we got later North American tapes 
and everything seemed normal again.” 

All sorts of suggestions were made to ex- 
plain the Explorer's peculiar behavior over 
the equatorial region. Perhaps a weird mag- 
netic field was shunting all coamic rays away 
from the equator. Maybe the alternation of 
sunlight and shade was affecting the Gelger 
counter. No explanation really worked. 

Explorer I splashed into the Atlantic early 
+ In March, but Explorer IIT was launched suc- 
cessfully on March 26. It contained a modi- 
fied version of Ludwig's tape recorder—an 
amazing little instrument full of tiny, gllt- 
tering parts that weighed only 8 ounces. If 
it worked, it would gush out in 5 seconds all 
the cosmic-ray data from an entire orbit. 

On March 28 Van Allen got the first tape 
and sat up all night poring over it. The 
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cosmic-ray count seemed reasonable as long 

as the bird was at low altitude. When it 

climbed upward, the rate Increased rapidly. 

Then, for some unaccountable reason, the 

count fell to nothing, stayed at no until 

the bird was back at lower altitude again. 
SULKING TUBE 

Mystified, Van Allen hurried back to Iowa, 
where his assistants, Drs. Carl Mellwain and 
Ernest. Ray, were puzzling over a copy of the 
same tape. The three almost simultaneous- 
ly hit a solution. The high-flying Geiger 
tube was being swamped by too heavy a dose 
of some kind of radiation. This Isa weak- 
ness of Geiger tubes. If required to count 
too many times a second, they sulk and do 
not count at all. 

The amazing conclusion: the earth was 
surrounded by a belt of intense radiation, 
apparently trapped by earth's magnetic field. 
It might be deadiy enough to interfere 
seriously with man's attempt to fly out into 
space, 

The announcement caused an embarrassed 
flurry in high Washington circles. Van 
Allen learned that, at the suggestion of 
Physicist Nicholas Christofilos, of Livermore 
Laboratory, the Department of Defense was 
planning to launch Project Argus, in which 
three atom bombs would be rocketed above 
the atmosphere and exploded (Time, Mar. 
30). The high-speed electrons’ release were 
expected to be shunted around the earth by 
the earth's magnetic field. Van Allen's dis- 
covery that nature had already provided such 
electrons was a considerable shock, 

With his fine-honed skill in maneuvering, 
Van Allen took advantage of Project Argus 
to advance his own studies. He proposed 
the launching of a new satellite in a more 
north-and-south orbit than any of its pred- 
ecessors. Moving in this way, he explained, 
it would better observe the results of Project 
Argus. Incidentally, it would also give him 
coverage of the natural radiation belt in 
latitudes that earlier satellites had not 
reached. 

Explorer IV went Into a 51° orbit on 
July 26. It carried sophisticated instru- 
ments that Van Allen’s laboratory had pro- 
vided to distinguish between “hard” and 
“soft” radiation, and shielded Geiger count- 
ers designed to count radiation intensity at 
extremely high levels without blacking out. 
On August 27 the first Argus shot sent man- 
made electrons zigzagging around the earth. 
The satellite cut through them back and 
forth, making about 250 passes before its 
batteries were exhausted on September 20. 

BEHIND THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 


When Van Allen made his first open report 
on Explorer IV, he had to avoid all mention 
of Argus because of military security. But 
he had plenty to tell about the natural radi- 
ation. He could say with assurance that a 
human satellite crew exposed to maximum 
Van Allen radiation for a few days would 
surely die. It looked as if the fierce particles, 
which slam close to the earth in the auroral 
regions, were the explanation of the ancient 
mystery of the northern lights. 

None of the Russians’ three massive sput- 
niks had reported the Van Allen radiation. 
One theory is that the Russians outsmarted 
themselves by refusing to tell the outside 
world how to interpret signals from their 
satellites. Since only the low parts of the 
sputnik orbits were over Soviet territory, 
Russian scientists never got reports from 
high altitudes. If any of the sputniks car- 
ried tape recorders, they apparently did not 
work. 

Another theory is that the sputniks’ 
Geiger tubes were blacked out near apogee 
by Van Allen radiation, and that the Rus- 
sian scientists did not know how to interpret 
this odd behavior. The live dog carried in 
Sputnik II died in about a week, but the 
Russians have not told whether it was 
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affected by radiation sickness, Very likely 
they do not know. 


THE SLOT 


Van Allen still knew only the lower parts 
of the overhead radiation. He yearned to 
go higher still. He began negotiating to get 
his instruments into the projected moon. 
probes, When in the fall of 1958 Pioneer I 
rose to 71,000 miles and fell back, Van 
Allen had his instruments aboard But for 
once, they did not work well. Pioneer II 
flopped, but in December Pioneer III carried 
his instruments up to 63,000 miles, broadcast- 
ing all the way. 

From Pioneer III, Van Allen discovered 
that there are not one but two radiation 
with a low-intensity slot between 
them. Studying the tapes, he concluded 
that the outer belt is made of weaker par- 
ticles, presumably protons and electrons 
that come from the sun, At its outer edges, 
it curves downward in “horns” that hit the 
atmosphere near the magnetic poles. These 
horns were what produced the northern 
lights. 

Van Allen’s conclusions were confirmed 
when Pioneer IV soared past the moon and 
into orbit around the sun. Its tiny, 1- 
pound radio transmitter, which was followed 
by Jet Projulsion Laboratory's receiving sta- 
tions for 400,000 miles, reported that the 
outer radiation belt does not die off evenly. 
Beyond it are irregular bursts of radiation 
that may be clouds of electrons and protons 
arriving fresh from the sun. Such invisible 
clouds in space may prove serious hazards 
for future deep-space voyagers. 

Van Allen summed up his conclusions: 
“Apparently, something happens on the sun. 
It sends out a burst of gases. The reser- 
voirs above our earth shake like a bowl of 
jelly. The radiation droozles out at the 
ends and makes the auroral displays at the 
North and South Poles.” 


HOLE IN SPACE 


Widely popular in a profession full of 
Jeslousies, Van Allen has a cheerful scorn 
for his new-found importance. Recently, he 
told a solemn gathering of scientists, he had 
been asked for a definition of space, “After 
a vast research program, which depended 
very heavily upon the use of a number of 
highspeed computers, I am pleased to offer 
you the result; ‘Space is that in which 
everything else is.“ In other words, ‘Space 
is the hole that we are in.“ 

During recurring times of crisis he may 
reduce his lunch to an apple or skip it al- 
together, but he still finds time to fly kites 
with his four children (“a little high-alti- 
tude research,” he calls it) likes to work in 
his basement workshop. His most recent 
achievement: a model covered wagon big 
enough to hold his 9-year-old daughter and 
friends. For the brilliant assistants and stu- 
dents who have gathered around him he has 
full appreciation. “I am a sort of scout- 
master around here,” he says mildly. 

Among Van Allen's immediate interests is 
a 20-pound satellite scheduled for launching 
next fall. If all goes well, it will settle into 
a slim, elliptical orbit, soaring out 6 earth 
radii (24,000 miles) at apogee. It should 
stay up for hundreds of years, and it will 
have solar batteries to keep its radio voices 
alive for a long time. Its duty will be to 
report continuously on the radiation belt, 
study how it is affected by sunspots and other 
solar eruptions. Its fluctuations may have 
important effects on the earth's weather, 

NEXT; VENUS 

Like most other scientists, Van Allen is in 
no hurry to put a man into space, “A man 
is a fabulous nuisance in space right now,” 
he says. "He's not worth all the cost of put- 
ting him up there and keeping him comfort- 
able and working. Instruments are lighter, 
tougher, and leas demanding, are senstive to 
many things that human senses Ignore. They 
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already have memories (tape recorders) and 
they can carry computers that will permit 
them to make judgments. An instrument- 
Manned Venus probe should be able to make 
Observations and adjust its course by firing 
Small rockets when it nears its goal. Per- 
haps it will round Venus and then put itself 
into a back-to-earth trajectory. 

Such a vehicle would have important mili- 
tary connotations, But James Van Allen, a 
Pure scientist turned spaceman, sees such 
Projects in simpler terms. Say he: “The 
Satellite is a natural extension of rockets, 
Which are natural extensions of planes and 
balloons, which are natural extensions of 
man's climbing trees and mountains in order 
D get up higher and thus have a better 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following broadcast 

ent of Dr. William V. S. Tubman, 

dent of Liberia, and the speech of 

the Honorable J. Rudolph Grimes, Act- 

Secretary of State, on the first Afri- 
Can Freedom Day celebration: 

Broapcasr STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM 
V. S. TUBMAN, or LIBERIA 

Fellow citizens, fellow Africans, 25 years 

AgO there were only two independent coun- 

run entirely by Africans, on this vast 
Continent of 11,600,000 square miles. Today 
We heartily rejoice that that number has 
increased to nine with the happy assurance 
— still more are coming into independ- 


i Africa is in the deep agony of travail; for 
ts 220 million indigenous peoples are on the 
Breat march toward independence and self- 
determination, Confident of their native 
Abilities and rich traditions, they are smash- 
& the theory of some early historians that 
they were created to be the hewers of wood 
drawers of water for a more favored 
> Or the servant of servants to the’ de- 
thendants of Shem and Japheth because 
are of the line of Ham, the cursed son 
Of Noah. 


8 history of this continent contains 
car © dark and dismal chapters, It is basi- 
Wa history of conquest and exploitation: 
and centuries its territories were plundered 
their roe Its peoples were plucked from 
homes, taken in chains to ports of de- 

* ture, caged like wild animals, carried 
cord ships and transported abroad where 
kets Were sold as chattels in the slave mar- 
h Of the world. Meanwhile, here at 
rien almost our entire continent with its 
„ Bb da lands and its vast natural re- 

„ Was = 

ing powers partitioned among the coloniz 


thee ite these facts, it cannot be denied 
Erea Africa is still the home of some of the 
thet ee engineering feats of our time: or 
or korica, in all probability, is the cradle 
dare üer u. Its civilization and culture 
nations d an enduring influence on many 
ladèn and peoples and its lands are still 
With an astounding portion of the 

Of nature. These are some of the 
— factors that have sustained and 
d ened us and our brethren in our 
termined Quest for freedom and independ- 
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ence to develop ourselves and our resources 
for the purpose of contributing substantially 
toward the peace and prosperity of the world. 

To our great delight a new epoch has 
dawned on this continent. The old concept 
of divide and rule is rapidly vanishing in 
the face of the floodtide of nationalism and 
freedom. New nations are emerging 
throughout this great and beloved conti- 
nent. This is indeed gratifying; for we of 
Liberia are convinced that if world peace 
and prosperity and brotherhood are to be 
built upon a solid foundation, Africa cannot 
continue tō remain half slave and half free. 
Africa must be totally free. 

It was because of this firm conviction that 
Liberia wholeheartedly participated in and 
fully supported the declaration of the eight 
independent African states which met in 
Accra last April to set aside and celebrate 
April 15 of each year as Africa Freedom Day. 
In these three words are embodied the his- 
tory, the aspirations, and the soul of the 
peoples of this continent. Africa Freedom 
Day is therefore a glorious day for Africa 
and Africans everywhere—a day of freedom 
from the miseries and indignities of the past, 
a day of blessing for the present, and hope 
for the future, 

Among our people there is concrete evi- 
dence of the awareness of our obligations 
to our fellow Africans who are still laboring 
under the yoke of social, political, and eco- 
nomic servitude. We are called upon to 
utilize our finest efforts to relieye them of 
this unpleasont situation, preferably not by 
dint of force, but by an insistent and per- 
sistent appeal to reason, justice, and de- 
cency—an appeal to the god of democracy 
and human dignity. 

Liberia's contributions to the liberation of 
Africa have been made in numerous forms. 
Long before the Conference of Independent 
African States, even in the teeth of bitter 
opposition by more powerful nations, we 
upheld the inalienable rights of the peoples 
of this continent to be free and independent. 
Even before the present upsurge of African 
nationalism, Liberia, as a charter member 
state of the United Nations, supported and 
in some instances spearheaded every move- 
ment to free the whole of Africa from the 
bond of servitude and the state of de- 
pendency. 

We have consistently voted for the admis- 
sion into the United Nations of every inde- 
pendent African state, including Morocco, 
Tunisia, Libya, The Sudan, Ghana, and 
Guinea. And we are proud to mention that 
we have never for one split second regretted 
our action, because we are now all marking 
together in one grand phalanx of brother- 
hood carrying the banner of freedom, justice, 
and equality to our other African brethren. 

Qn this historic occasion I strongly call 
upon our sister independent nations of 
Africa, I call upon those colonial powers still 
holding possessions on this continent; I call 
upon those nations and peoples who are 
ardent advocates and believers in the sacred 
principles of democracy, freedom, and self- 
determination to come together around a 
conference table for the purpose of discus- 
sing and ending, once and for all time, the 
bloodshed, mass destruction, and inhumane 
practices now being perpetrated in some 
parts of Africa. I wish to register the fol- 
lowing slogan upon the minds of us all: 
“Let there be no strife between us for we be 
brethren.” 

Finally, I revere old mother Africa, long 
the land of oppression, murder, and enslave- 
ment. I salute and glorify her peoples for 
their undaunted courage, rsplcacity, ten- 
acity and endurance; for their onward and 
courageous march toward freedom and na- 
tionhood which is gaining more and more 
momentum as time marches on, I feel con- 
fident that the march of freedom will con- 
tinue in ever-increasing velocity until, like 
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the other continents and peoples ot the 
earth, we shall enjoy the great blessings of 
freedom, independence and equality. 


SPEECH OF THE HONORABLE J. RUDOLPH 
Grimes, ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE, ON 
THE OCCASION OF THE FIRST AFRICA FREEDOM 

* Day CELEBRATION 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, fel- 
low citizens, fellow Africans, 1 year ago today 
the Conference of Independent African 
States was convened in Accra, Ghana. It 
was the first such conference held in Africa. 
The occurrence was memorable. 

The importance which we, Liberians, and 
our Government attached to such a signifi- 
cant occasion was evidenced by the fact that 
the head of state of Liberia was the only 
head of state among the eight countries 
which participated to be present at such an 
auspicious conference. 

Many were the subjects of mutual interest 
which were discussed. One of them was the 
future of the dependent territories of Africa. 

The Conference recognized that the exist- 
ence of colonialism in any shape or form 
was & threat to the security and independ- 
ence of the African States that the prob- 
lems and future of the dependent territories 
in Africa are the responsibility of all mem- 
bers of the United Nations and in Particular 
of the Independent African States and the 
exclusive concern of the Colonial powers 
and decided, among other things, that the 
15th of April every year be celebrated as 
Africa Freedom Day thereby enabling us to 
focus the conscience of the world on the 
plight of our brothers who have not yet been 
permitted to breathe the air of freedom. 

Significantly enough we began the obser- 
vance of this day with a service of prayer and 
thanksgiving last Sunday to the God of our 
fathers, prayer for the condition and the 
eventual freedom of all Africans, and thanks- 
giving for Africans who now enjoy the bene- 
fits of freedom as well as those who will soon 
enjoy those benefits. Thus we adhered to 
the example set for us by our forefathers for, 
when they declared the independence of 
Liberia, they made an appeal to the nations ` 
of christendom “in the name of the great 
ra our common creator and our common 
udge.“ 

Liberia has always maintained that all 
men have the inherent and natural right to 
conduct their own affairs. On July 26, 1847, 
we said in our declaration of independence: 

“We recognize in all men certain natural 
and inalienable rights; among these are life, 
liberty, and the right to acquire, possess, 
enjoy, and defend property. By the practice 
and consent of men in all ages, some sys- 
tem or form of government is proven to be 
necessary to exercise, enjoy, and secure these 
rights and every people has a right to in- 
stitute a government and to choose and 
adopt that system or form of it, which, in 
their opinion, will most effectually accom- 
plish these objects, and secure their hap- 
piness, which does not interfere with the 
just rights of others. The right, therefore, 
to institute government and all the powers 
necessary to conduct it is an inalienable 
right, and cannot be resisted without the 
grossest injustice.” 

This principle has been a guldepost of 
Liberian policy until now. On January 7, 
1952, it was reaffirmed by President William 
V. S. Tubman in these words: X 

“With the firm belief and steadfast falth 
in the axiom that all men are created free 
and independent, and therefore entitled to 
the benefits and privileges of self-deter- 
mination and the natural right to conduct 
their own political affairs, we shall seek to 
cooperate with all democratic and freedom- 
loving peoples and nations, through the aegis 
of the United Nations Organization, to adopt 
and speedily prosecute such adequate and 
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effective measures whereby the teeming mil- 
lions of mankind, inhabiting most of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world may be 
able to do so in common with us in the 
shortest possible period of time.” 

Liberia’s position in Africa is unique and 
peculiar. For over a hundred years it was 
the only Republic in Africa. It is the onty 
country in Africa that has not had the ex- 
perience of tutelage. We have preferred the 
difficult but honorable path of freedom and 
independence to the advantages of enforced 
tutelage. 

A century ago our forefathers kindled a 
flame of freedom. Since then we have tried 
to keep it burning. It is with a great deal 
of pride and humility that we have watched 
this flame spread and we feel certain that 
it cannot now, nor ever will be extinguished 
on this continent. | 

During that century we passed through 
the predatory expansionist period of colon- 
fallsm inexperienced in Government when 
we started, lacking the capital necessary to 
develop our country, unable to provide for 
all our necessities, we nevertheless stood 
boldly, preserved courageously and overcame 
the malicious propaganda and other indig- 
nities to which we haye been subjected 
mainly because our very existence was in- 
terpreted as a threat to the continued 
colonial domination of our brethren. 

We were deprived of our territories and 
our race was stigmatized as being Incapable 
of self-government, All over the continent 
European Powers were seizing various por- 
tions of territory and it appeared as if there 
would not remain a foot of land in Africa 
that Africans could call their own. 

There was then no tribunal nor forum to 
which we could appeal for redress of our 
grievances or for the justice of our cause. 
As a matter of fact when we did make an 
appeal to the civilized nations of the world 
on the basis of international justice and 
morality our appeal fell on deaf ears. 

In spite of all these difficulties Liberia 
dauntiessly maintained her flame of freedom 
in Africa. The success of our efforts—call 
it a wonder if you wish—is a great credit to 
our race and an irrefutable attestation of 
the fact that the African is capable of gov- 
erning himself. 

Today Africa stands on the verge of a 
new day. Africa is in labor and free nations 
are being born. 

Liberia, which for more than a century 
stood alone, which for a long period has 
borne the brunt of the malicious and 
slanderous propaganda in the attempt for 
others to justify the subjugation and domi- 
nation of our brethren and which has been 
the popular object of ridicule and villifica- 
tion, is happy that she no longer stands 
alone, Liberia is pleased that she has kept 
faith by maintaining and upholding the 
torch of freedom. She is certain that the 
new nations of Africa have been given birth 
in a new age where they can tackle their 
immediate problems, and declares that she 
bears no rancor to her former detractors. 

Liberla has always been interested in the 
Welfare and well-being of other countries in 
Africa. Our record speaks for itself. But 
we have also advocated reasonableness and 
tolerance to achieve the total liberation of 
this continent. 

This approach, which has sometimes been 
misunderstood and misinterpreted, is prob- 
ably due to the fact that during the period 
of our development, our continued existence 
has depended not on the strength or poten- 
tial of our armed might, but on our rellance 
on divine providence, the Justice of our 
cause and the ingenuity and tact which we 
used to avoid the pitfalls and traps which 
were set to carry us into servitude. 

The diplomacy of might makes right has 
not yet become a concept of the past, al- 
though we wish that this was so. 
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In this new day our success in Africa lies 
in the justice and reasonableness of our 
cause, in mutual trust and confidence, in 
mutual respect for each other, in tolerance, 
in close cooperation with each other and 
with the most developed peoples and nations 
in order that our human and natural re- 
sources might be developed not only to our 
own advantage but also to the advantage of 
the rest of the world. 

It is because of our desire to pursue these 
objectives in an atmosphere of equality that 
on January 26, 1959, the President an- 
nounced his views on the manner in which 
unity in Africa can be created—the Asso- 
ciated States of Africa. 

That policy statement indicated a posi- 
tive approach to the problem of African 
unity and does not show, as some critics 
have alleged, that Liberia is dragging its 
feet on African problems. 

Moreover, it is not negative and does not 
mean that Liberia ls opposed to federation. 
What Liberia says is let us get together and 
cooperate immediately in those fields where 
cooperation can be assured now and after 
this has been accomplished it will be pos- 
sible to determine whether any other form 
of union is easily attainable or absolutely 
necessary. 

In addition, we have indicated that we 
welcome other views on this all important 
subject and then we will be prepared to dis- 
cuss all views on African unity and join in 
developing that in which there is the greater 
measure of agreement. 

But let us turn for a moment to freedom. 
What is it? It has been defined as absence 
of restraint and intent to control the means 
of individual or group advancement. Used 
in a private context it means an individual 
right to go to bed when you wish, to get up 
when you like, to eat and drink and read 
what you choose, to say across your port or 
your tea whatever occurs to you at the mo- 
ment, and to earn your living as best you 
may, Used in its political context it means 
liberty—the right of a group of individuals to 
choose that form of government which they 
desire, to be free from political servitude or 
domination by alien groups. 

That is the freedom which led Patrick 
Henry on March 28, 1775, to say before the 
Virginia Convention of Delegates, “Is life 
so denr, or peace so sweet as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid 
it. Almighty God. I know not what course 
others may take; but as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death.” 

That is the spirit which has now gripped 
the Africans and nothing can stop all Africa 
from becoming free. 

The restraint which has been placed on the 
African in his own home has been unjust. 
We have been told that this was for the pur- 
pose of training the African. All of the 
schools we have attended have prescribed 
courses of study which permit entrants to 
graduate and to go out on their own. -But 
the period of political tutelage has seemed 
to be endless. 

The restraint which was placed on the 
African has led to the strange form of 
racism—a racism which cuts deeply into 
human relations and creates prejudices that 
make political outlaws of minorities. This 
is bad enough. But as developed in Africa, 
it has become even more invidious and 
iniquitous for the racism in Africa has 
tended to make political outlaws of the 
African majorities. 

Are Africans in their own homes to be 
denied the right and privilege of using their 
own land or of doing the things that they 
wish, or of having the governments they de- 
sire to choose? 

It will not be possible for Africans to es- 
tablish an African state in Europe, America, 
or Asia, nor will it be possible for Europeans, 
Americans, or Aslans to establish European, 
American, or Asian states in Africa, This 
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we should bear in mind. Cooperation be- 
tween all of us is desirable and necessary, 
but domination by alien minorities in Africa 
cannot be expected to continue unchal- 
lenged. 

On the subject of the interdependence of 
nations, President Tubman, in his accept- 
ance speech before the True Whig Party 
Convention in Monrovia on January 23, 1959, 
said the following: : 

“We need to think and act with calm and 
poise; not in excitement, anger, hatred, and 
revenge because Africa and Africans mi 
the friendship, good will, assistance, 
help of the peoples of America, Europe, Asia. 
and of all the isles of the seas. If we aré 
observant we would note from the attitude 
of the peoples of the other continents that 
they seem to be seeking our friendship not 
because they need it any more than we do 
theirs but because they realize the interde- 
pendence of all nations, races, and peoples. 

On a day such as this the first celebration 
of Africa Freedom Day in the history of the 
world we should seize the occasion to reflect 
on the blessings and benefits of freedom 
resolve to see that they are extended to all 
Africa as quickly as possible, and pledge our- 
selves to mutual cooperation with all African 
states and all states of the world for the 
promotion of peace and prosperity and better 
understanding. 

Let us, therefore, look to the future of 
Africa in total freedom with faith, with 
hope, and with courage. Let us work to- 
gether to solve the problems which 
us. Let us assume the reponsibilities which 
are ours. Let us rededicate ourselves to th! 
great and just cause of freedom in Africa 


Tax Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, through 
the efforts of the Greater New Bedford 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, more 
than 12,000 persons residing in the Ninth 
Massachusetts District have spoken with 
singleness of voice and purpose in an 
urgent appeal to the Congress to efrect 
a program of tax reform that would 
stimulate and stabilize the economy 
the Nation. s 

The petition signed by these 12,000 
citizens, and the public spirit this mon- 
umental task represents, are most laud- 
able, and deserve immediate attention 
and action. I resolutely endorse the ob- 
jectives set forth in this petition, and 
call upon my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to dedicate or rededicate them- 
selves to these objectives. 

In order that the Jaycees’ case be at- 
curately stated and clearly understood 
may I quote the text of this petition: 

We, the undersigned, citizens * * * 
Massachusetts do hereby petition and recom- 
mend to the Congress of the United States 
and to other appropriate legislative bodles 
that they recognize the necessity for reduc 
ing or removing present obstacles to the not 
pansion and growth of the economy 80 rer 
new businesses and more jobs will be cres 
which will result in an even higher stand- 
ard of living and ever greater national abun“ 
dance. To this end, the burden of Govern- 
ment expenditures should be reduced to — 
lowest practicable level and a program 4 
tax reform should be instituted which woul 
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rezult, over a reasonable period of time and 
on an orderly basis, in a tax rate structure— 
Particularly in regard to the Federal income 
tax—which would be moderate at all levels 
and permit the maximum development of 
the Nation's economic potential. 


Mr. Speaker, I recognize that the 
United States is carrying heavy and nec- 
€ssary commitments in this crucial cold 
War period, and that we are deep in na- 
tional debt. It is vitally essential that 
we continue to meet these obligations 
and take a more responsible approach to 
Teducing and finally eliminating our na- 
tional debt. 

Nevertheless, there is soundness in the 
Junior chamber of commerce point of 
View that tax reduction would spur the 
economy. I salute the Jaycees with the 
Assurance of my continuing support of 
every reduction and reform in our tax 
Structure that will not impair the eco- 
nomic health of the country. And I 
Would like to single out for special com- 
Mendation Mr. Charles E. Sharek, a 
Member of the New Bedford Junior 

ber of Commerce, for having been 
Selected Massachusetts’ representative to 
the Jaycees’ recent Washington confer- 
ence on tax reduction. With 12,031 
es on the above-quoted petition 
against wasteful Federal spending, col- 
lected in greater New Bedford, Mr. 
Sharek, chairman of the drive in that 
area, obtained more signatures than 
anyone else in the country. 
As a prize he won a 3-day expense- 
trip to Washington. If we here 
heed the Jaycees’ message, everybody 
be a winner. 

Mr, Speaker, this determination of my 
Constituents to move into the arena on 

© side of a sound fiscal policy against 

€sponsible and unjustifiable waste in 
eral spending is not confined to only 
area. At the extreme other end of 

— district some 240 members of the 
omen's Republican Club of Norwell, 
Mass., which this year is celebrating its 
Sth anniversary, have signed a letter 
1 on me and other members of the 
€gislative and executive branches of our 
ernment to work with President 
Eisenhower toward achieving a balanced 
budget, 
Maltese appeals are not idle and mean- 
1 less gestures, They are not mere 
ities. The citizens, whose chief 
geans of being heard is through their 
am elected representatives, are aroused 
b er the trend toward further spending 
ka oad our means. They are, as they 
in c ererr right to be, insistent that we 


Congr th 
c ae ess run the business of this 


W, on a sound, businesslike basis, 
e are 


obligated not to do less. 


The Fair Trade Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


IN OF MICHIGAN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


to DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
on granted I am inserting into 
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the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
Columbia (Mo.) Tribune of March 31, 
1959. That editorial, like all other edi- 
torial comment in the United States, de- 
scribes fair trade as price-fixing legisla- 
tion. 

It sets forth that if this legislation is 
enacted the cost of living for the Ameri- 
can people will rise as a result. 

H.R. 1253 and other similar measures 
are not in the public interest. 

If any of these measures become law 
citizens of the State of Missouri who have 
at all times refused through their State 
legislatures to enact such price gouging 
legislation will find that they will have 
to submit to a Federal law raising prices 
and fixing prices within the borders of 
their State, regardless of their wishes, 
and often in defiance of the wishes of 
the people of that State. 

THE FAIR TRADE BILL 


Missourians, especially, should welcome 
the stands which two Federal agencies, the 
Department of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission, have taken against the pro- 
posed so-called Federal fair trade law. A 
fair trade law, of course, is a statute which 
permits the manufacturer to fix the retail 
price at which his product may be sold and 
makes it_a crime for any merchant to sell 
that product for less than the manufacturer 
specifies. Many States, but not Missouri, 
have enacted such statutes, but in at least 
16 States the courts have held them uncon- 
stitutional, and the whole effort seemed for 
a while to have collapsed under its own 
weight. Many big manufacturers, who for 
years fought valiantly to keep consumer 
prices high, abandoned the cause, and free 
competition was restored. Then the drug 
store organizations and other lobby groups 
turned to the Congress with the idea of ob- 
taining national legislation upon the sub- 
ject. That would impose the price regula- 
tion not only on the States which have en- 
acted it, but also upon such States as Mis- 
sour!, which have clung to the free enter- 
prise-free competition doctrine. 

Amazingly there seems to be a chance that 
the legislation, which would stifle competi- 
tion and assure high prices for the consumer 
to pay, may pass. It is sald to have a good 
chance at least in the House of Representa- 
tives. It seems to be another Illustration of 
the old adage that there are lobbies for 
everybody but the people, and it would seem 
to be a good time for Missouri residents who 
would like to continue doing their buying at 
competitive prices to tell their Representa- 
tives and Senators in Congress how they feel. 

The Department of Justice has told the 
Congress that there is a serious question 
that such a law would be held constitu- 
tional, and it has pointed out the tremen- 
dous difficulties of enforcement and the fur- 
ther incursion of government into the con- 
trol of private business, The Federal Trade 
Commission calls the proposal inconsistent 
with the free enterprise system. It would 
also be another step for the Federal Govern- 
ment into a ficld traditionally under State 
jurisdiction. Like the sales tax, the price 
increases which it would foster would hit 
the low {ncome groups hardest. Robert A. 
Bicks, first assistant in the Justice Depart- 
ment’s antitrust division, told the House 
Commerce committee that the proposed leg- 
islation would mean a large portion of the 
country’s commerce would be devoid of price 
competition, “and price competition is the 
core of that competition essential to a free 
enterprise economy.” 

Proponents of the fair trade legislation- 
have insisted that prices are not lower in 
free trade areas than they are in fair trade 
areas, but the Justice Department has con- 
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ducted a survey which punctures that bit of 
fiddle-faddle. It studied the prices of 119 
items which were available in 8 cities not 
covered by fair trade laws, and found that 
77 of the 119, on the average, sold for prices 
below those imposed in fair trade cities. On 
those items, the survey said, consumers 
could effect savings of 27 percent below fair 
trade values. Kansas City, for instance, had 
73 items available at 31 percent below fair 
trade prices and Dallas had 99 items at 
savings of 24 percent. When we liken fair 
trade to the sales tax, the rates of the levy 
seem pretty high. 

The fair trade bill, incidentally, is spon- 
sored by Representative Harris of Arkansas. 
He is the same Representative who is work- 
ing so tirelessly to keep pay television from 
getting a trial. 


Amending Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937, the Railroad Retirement Tax 
Act, and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act 


SPEECH 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 5610) to amend 
the Rallroad Retirement Act of 1937, the 
Railroad Retirement Tux Act, and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, so as to 
provide increases in benefits, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. MACDONALD. Actually, Mr. 
Chairman, I asked for this time to di- 
rect a question to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], who spoke of 
there being no politics in this matter, 
I see the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ARENDS], who represents the Republican 
policy committee, at this moment leay- 
ing, May I direct a question to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]? 
Does the gentleman support the position 
of his leader who states that there is no 
politics involved in Republican support 
of this bill? 

Mr. ARENDS. Will the gentleman 
repeat his question? 

Mr. MACDONALD. I shall be happy 
to. I ask if you support the gentleman 
from Indiana in his statement which he 
made here in the well of the House that 
there is no political implication, there 
are no political overtones, to either the 
defeat or passage of this bill? 

Mr. ARENDS. I did not hear the 
gentleman from Indiana make the state- 
ment, but I would support him in that 
statement if he made it. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Then may I ask 
you this question: Has the Republican 
policy committee put out any order about 
support or passage of this bill? 

Mr. ARENDS. No; unfortunately, we 
cannot order our people around, 

Mr. MACDONALD. May I rephrase 
that and ask if you put out a “quote— 
confidential—unquote” report which 
purportedly puts forward the position of 
the policy committee made on April 22, 
1959? 
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Mr. ARENDS. I do not know if that 
was put out or not. I did not get one 
if it was, but if it was an official report, 
then that is that. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Will the gentle- 
man inquire of Mr. HaLLeEck—— 

$ Mr. ARENDS. AsI said a moment ago, 
“I will ask him when he comes back. 

Mr. MACDONALD. This information 
is in what purports to be a confidential 
report dated April 22, 1959. 

Mr. ARENDS. Where did the gentle- 
man get it? 

Mr. MACDONALD, That I will be 
happy to tell you. Labeled “Confidential 
report,” dated April 23, 1959, it says: 

Policy committee meeting, April 22, 1959. 

(1) Report on White House leadership 
meeting of April 22, 1959: 

(2) Railroad retirement and unemploy- 
ment insurance, H.R. 5610. 

Action taken by policy committee: 

(1) Railroad retirement and unemploy- 
ment insurance: Favors H.R. 5610 as reported 
by committee. 


I see the gentleman from Wisconsin 
Mr. BYRNES] is on his feet, and as his 
name appears on the heading of this 
document along with the gentleman from 

Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], he probably can 
furnish me the information. 

Mr. ARENDS, We will let the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin answer it, then, 
Will you tell me just where you got the 
letter? 

Mr. MACDONALD. I will be happy to 
tell you. Obviously it came from a mem- 
ber of the Republican Party to whom it 
was sent, and incidentally not a member 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 


James McConville, Essay Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to call the attention of the House 
to an essay written by one of my young 
constituents, Mr. James McConville; an 
lith grade student at the Ravenna High 
School. Mr. McConville was a winner of 
this year's essay contest sponsored by 
the American Legion. 

It is edifying to know that young peo- 
ple realize the responsibilities of citizens 
to our country. The subject of the win- 
ning essay written by James McConville 
is: “Our Liberties Versus Responsibilities 
in a Free Society", and the content of the 
essay is as follows: 

OUR LIBERTIES Versus RESPONSIBILITIES IN A 
Free SOCIETY 
(By James McConville, Ravenna, Ohio, 
grade 10) 

A free society is one which 
only for the benefit and N ie 
members, but also for the purpose of bet- 
tering all mankind. The foundation of 
such a society is based on the principles of 
liberty and responsibility, without which 
there can can be no free society. 


In order for the society to thrive, all its 
members must make a supreme effort to- 
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ward the ultimate goal and perfection of 
the society, by accepting and performing 
certain responsibilities. As long as man ac- 
cepts these responsibilities and performs 
them to the best of his ability, greater is 
the assurance that he and his descendants 
will enjoy the freedoms created by the free 
society. 

There have been many free societies in 
world history, some better than others, but 
there is no doubt that the United States is 
the most perfect free society in the world 
today. This Is proven by the fact that we 
have more liberties than any other civilized 
people. As a result of having so many 
liberties, as granted by our early freedom 
documents, we also have more responsibil- 
ities, for the more liberties man has, the 
more he must work to safeguard them. 

Unfortunately, we citizens do not always 
carry our share of duties. In order for our 
Nation to continue to be the great Nation 
she is today, each one of us must perform 
his duties in his own particular way, Le. 
according to the part he plays as a member 
of the society. 

The first and most important duty which 
looms before us is to our own free society, 
the United States of America, This does 
not only mean to our National Government, 
but to our State and municipal governments 
as well. We do this by obeying the laws set 
down by the men whom we choose by our 
freedom to vote. This, in itself, is good, but 
it is not enough. Not only must we obey 
laws, but we must also go beyond this and 


do things which help our government. 


Voting is one of these things which all of 
us, if we are good citizens, will do. We 
should participate in communal. affairs as 
much as we can, expressing our opinion and 
making suggestions for the betterment of 
society. 

Another duty which goes hand and hand 
with our duty to our Government is the duty 
we have to promote world peace and the 
organization of other free societies as best 
we can. The very existence of our Nation 
depends upon our relation with the rest of 
the world, By promoting peace we also in- 
sure our greatest liberty: freedom from op- 
pression, for this will prevent totalitarianism 
with its corruption. and oppressions from 
spreading throughout the world. 

The third responsibility we have is our 
duty to God and to man. This Nation was 
created with the principle that all men are 
created equal, and are given certain rights 
which came to man from God himself. Each 
citizen must always think of each man as 
being created equal, whether he be rich or 
poor, black or white. Such mutual respect 
among all citizens will keep this Nation 
closely knitted together and Intact for as 
long as it exists. 

All citizens should make use of their free- 
dom of religion, to worship a Supreme Being 
when and where they choose. A Supreme 
Being created this society, and this same 
Supreme Being can destroy this society. We 
therefore should acknowledge His power by 
giving Him worship and respect, for He is 
our strongest ally in our continuous strug- 
gle over tyranny and atheistic totalitarian- 

m. 


Federal School Support Act of 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, during 
the discussion of the Federal School Sup- 
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port Act of 1959, many of its opponents 


have argued that Federal aid is not really 
desired by those responsible for education 
at the local level. We have heard testi- 
mony from many State and local officials 
disputing this contention. Recently I re- 
ceived a letter from a school superin- 
tendent expressing hearty approval by 
the board of trustees of his district of 
the provisions of S. 2. 

I feel that this letter is indicative of 
the attitude many local school officials 
have regarding the need and feasibility 
of Federal aid as a means of improving 
current problems of school finance. 
ask unanimous consent to have this let- 
ter printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD as an example of this attitude. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows; 

HILMAR UNIFIED SCHOOLS, 
Hilmar, Calif., April 6, 1959. 
Senator JaMes E. MURRAY, 
Senate Headquarters, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Murray: The board of 
trustees of the Hilmer Unified School Dis- 
trict have gone through your School Support 
Act of 1959 bill. They are heartily in favor 
of the passage of this bill and we have so no- 
tified Senator ENR, who is cosponsor of the 
bill, Senator Kucue,, and Representative 
SISK. 

We are very hopeful that a bill of this kind 
will receive passage because we feel that it 18 
quite possibly the answer to many of our 
problems. We certainly appreciate the fact 
that you as a Senator have sebn fit to place 
this bill before the Congress of the United 
States for consideration. We hope that you 
will continue to do all in your power for 
passage of this bill. 

We would like to know what we might be 
able to do that would help to insure the pas- 
sage of the bill. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 69 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30,1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted*I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp an article appearing in 
the Wichita (Kans.) Eagle of Septem- 
ber 4, 1957, entitled Lack of Adequate 
Sewage Plant Endangers Health of 
Wichitans and Nearby Communities: 
Lack OF ADEQUATE Sewace PLANT ENDANGERS 

HEALTH or WICHITANS AND Nearsy CoM” 

MUNITIES 

Why does Wichita need a secondary sewage 
treatment plant? 

Wichita's citizens will vote September 10 on 
a proposal to issue $6,660,000 in bonds to 
build a plant at Grove and 57th streets 
South to provide secondary treatment 
sewage from Wichita’s sewer system 
which now receives only primary treatment 

The immediate reasons for this action are? 

The State board of health has embark 
on a “clean streams for Kansas” policy 
has determined that pollution of the Big 
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Arkansas River by treated sewage from the 
Wichita plant is in excess of what it should 
be by recognized health standards. 

The board has now ordered Wichita to do 
Something about it. This order of April 19, 
1957, blocks the city from building any more 
main sewers and will levy a fine of $50 a day 
(or more) if something isn't done by next 
April 19. 

This latter action came after the voters of 
Wichita on April 2 turned down a proposal 
to build a secondary sewage plant. 

The city commission, after a thorough 

vestigation and study during which some 
doubting members became convinced of the 

ty for action, has unanimously placed 
the issue again on the ballot. 

But aside from these legal and govern- 
Mental aspects, there are three major reasons 
why responsible city officials and civic 
faders affirm that the sewage treatment 
Plant bonds must be aproved by the elec- 
torate: 

1. To provide more usable water for cities, 
Ndustries, and agriculture in the Big Ar- 

River Basin, 

2. To safeguard the health of cities down- 
Stream from Wichita. 

8. To safeguard the health of the citizens 
dt Wichita itself and of its surrounding 
Metropolitan area, 

No one who has lived in this part of Kan- 
an has to be told that the problem of ob- 

g sufficient water here is a continuing 


Water can't be created in the sense that 
ity can. You can't just build an- 
— plant to forestall a regional water 
ortage, 
But even with water in short supply as it 
Uterally millions of galions of water in 
tie watershed are unusable because of pol- 
we Part of this is natural pollution, 
ere water runs through salty soil. 
mürneh of it, however, is industrial and 
Unictpal pollution. 
ret this problem could become a major 
if it were solved. Depollution of the 
cout rivers and creeks in this river basin 
aie add millions of gallons to the avall- 
W Water supply. 

1 ichita is only one of a number of pol- 
Ri along the Big and Little Arkansas 
vers, But Wichita is by far the biggest. 
ton the other polluters—such as Hutchin- 

4nd its salt plants on the Big Arkansas 
the McPherson and its refinery outlets on 
Little River—can see no reason why they 
wi ud go to the expense of cleaning up when 
v ta won't, 
ite ntil Wichita stops polluting the river for 
neip o YnBtream neighbors, our upstream 
* bors are not likely to act. 
ater department officials say that if up- 
ee Pollution could be curbed it would 
Cost Srp water available to us and cut the 
a 
City Water ee before piping it into 
short, this region has little enough 
Ir Wich nout wasting any of it in any way. 
stopi hita builds a secondary sewage plant to 
board oere ot. A, polluting, then the State 
will be able to gain com- 
2 from other polluters. 
added millions of gallons of water will be 
Wi to the usable supply. 
chita’s untreated wastes damage the 
Our eis and endanger the health of 
hbor towns downstream, 
Derby wn, Jayhawk Improvement District, 
ate af, Mulvane, Arkansas City, Oxford, all 
(Wiens by our negligence. 
sult in ae currently is defending a $389,000 
en eral court brought by residents of 
damaged 9 ke their homes have been 
sewn ogen sulfide fumes from 
Put into the river by Wichita.) 


Not 

river tae this is from the pollution of the 
Siderabiy . a this tends to diminish con- 
lowed. fone farther the polluted water has 
River y t, as is well known, the Arkansas 


alley is like a big sponge with far 
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more water flowing through underground 
sands and rock strata than ever appears in 
the surface stream. 7 

Many of our neighbors tap this under- 
ground fiow with wells, leaving themselyes 
open to the possibility of withdrawing pol- 
luted water from the underground water 
table. 

As a good neighbor and as a natural leader 
of this trade region, Wichita cannot afford 
to continue such a practice. 


U.S. Surplus Said To Aid the Soviet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, for 
many years I have expressed my concern 
toward the trend to displace free mar- 
kets within international commodity 
agreements and similar devices. I was 
particularly disturbed by Russian dump- 
ing of aluminum and tin which have dis- 
torted the world price structure. 

Recently Mr. Charles B. Shuman, & 
longtime friend of the American farmer 
and president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, presented evidence 
that the Soviet Union was using wheat, 
some of which originated on U.S. farms, 
to continue its destructive economic 
warfare. - 

I think these charges are important. 

The recent use of agricultural com- 
modities to distort world markets and 
price levels parallels the procedures that 
Russia followed in depressing world mar- 
kets for aluminum and tin. 

I believe Mr. Shuman's comments, 
which appeared in a dispatch to the New 
York Times from Chicago on March 28, 
1959, by Austin C. Wehrwein are of suffi- 
cient interest to all of my colleagues, that 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. Surp.vus Sam To Am THE Sovrer—Farm 
Bureav Crier Says Russians Are Usrne It 
in Datye To WIN MARKETS 

(By Austin C. Wehrwein) 

Curcaco, Marcu 28.— The president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation said this 
week that he had evidence that the Soviet 
Union was using cut-price wheat—including 
some that had originated on U.S. farms—as 
an economic warfare weapon. 

The president, Charles B. Shuman, ex- 
pressed the fear that the Soviet Union would 
replace the United States in the western 
European market. He added that the Rus- 
sians were using soybeans and cotton for 
the same purpose, but to a lesser extent. 

[In Washington, Department of Agricul- 
ture officials said that they had heard similar 
reports since the surplus disposal law took 
effect in 1954, but they said that they had 
been unable to pin down any specific cases 
of shipments of surplus U.S. commodities 
haying crossed back and forth through the 
Iron Curtain.] 

Mr. Shuman, in an interview in the head- 
quarters of the farm bureau here, said the 
information had come to him from the farm 
bureau's new office in Rotterdam. 
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TO PROMOTE TRADE 


The Rotterdam office is designed primarily 
to promote international trade in American 
farm products. 

Mr. Shuman said that there was the 
danger of a “flood of Ukrainian wheat into 
European markets.” He also said that al- 
ready much of the European bakery indus- 
try had converted to the flour made from 
the wheat mixture typical of Soviet exports, 

Mr. Shuman also said that there was eyi- 
dence that American wheat was being used 
in the mixture. 

“I am confident,” he said, “that some of 
the discount sales abroad are coming back 
to haunt us.” 

He was referring to wheat sold under the 
surplus disposal law. Such wheat is drawn 
from surplus stocks held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. It is sold at bargain 
prices for local currencies. Under ee- 
ments the wheat is not to be resold to the 
Soviet Union or its satellites. 

Mr. Shuman said it was difficult to pin- 
point the transactions because wheat arrives 
5 a ih 7 and becomes impossible to 

passes through the 
first consignee, 55 3 

He said that after the Russians had im- 
ported wheat they sold it not only below the 
world market price but also below the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation's offering price. 

The Russians, according to Mr. Shuman’s 
account, import with one hand and export 
Mies the other for involved economic mo- 

ves. 

“Russia had a good wheat crop, but not a 
surplus except as they ‘short’ their own peo- 
ple or bring in wheat from other sources,” 
he said. 

{In Washington, however, information 
available at the Department of Agriculture, 
suggested that the USSR. did have a 
cushion for export. It also showed that 
Soviet wheat exports have been growing in 
recent years, both to Western Europe and to 


reports he had received, said that surplus 
butter sold 3 or 4 years ago to Dutch traders 
in pails had been put up in packages and 
had eventually found its way into Commu- 
nist front countries. 

Many of the deals involving wheat were 
“tie-in” sales, involving elaborate barter ar- 
rangements or multilateral arrangements 
calling for shipments of various goods to 
third or fourth countries, Mr. Shuman said. 

Mr. Shuman is tic about the 
changes for stopping the reshipments of sur- 
plus wheat because its internatoinal trade is 
largely in Government hands. But he has 
high hopes for the new Farm Bureau office 
in Rotterdam. It is under the direction of 
George J. Dietz, a former Government official 
with long experience overseas. 

The Rotterdam office was set up to capi- 
talize on the European common market and 
the opening of the St. Lawrence seaway. It 
does not sell or buy, but “bird dogs” oppor- 
tunities, he explained. 

It will also enable the Farm Bureau to keep 
in touch with European farm organizations 
filling a gap left when the Farm Bureau this 
week pulled out of the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers. 


Fidel Castro’s Contrasting Statements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following excerpts from the 
current issue of Newsweek magazine 
which places in sharp perspective the 
contrast between what Fidel Castro tells 
the Cuban people and the statements 
he made on his recent goodwill tour of 
this country: 
WHAT CASTRO TOLD AMERICANS 


In the United States, Fidel Castro is anti- 
neutralist. He is flatly against communism; 
he is warmly pro-American. In the United 
States, Castro says this: 

On neutralism: Cuba regards herself as a 
member of the community of nations of the 
Western Hemisphere; Cuba is “pledged to 
honor” her international agreements. 
“There is no neutrality in Cuba.” 

On communism: “I know that you are 
worried about whether we are Communist, 
and I have said very clearly that we are 
not Communist. We are against all kinds 
of dictators, whether of a man, or a country, 
or a class, or an oligarchy, or by the military. 
That is why we are against communism. I 
do not agree with it.“ N 

On the United States: I think the citizens 
of the United States are very nice and noble 
people. I see in Cuba, I see here, your boys 
and girls, newspaper reporters, doctors. 
everybody—really nice people. Why am I 
going to hate the people of the United 
States? I don't hate anybody, including 
even my enemies. * * * I don't hate any- 
body. * 1 believe that here in the 
United States the people, everybody, the 
Government, are going to understand us 
better. It is good not only for Cuba, It is 
good for the United States.” 


WHAT CASTRO TELLS THE CUBANS 


In Cuba, Fidel Castro is a neutralist. He 
also is consistently anti-American, and—at 
the very least—tolerant of communism, In 
Cuba, Castro says this: 

On neutralism: “Why should Latin Amer- 
ica be with either side [in the cold war be- 
tween the free world and the Commu- 
nists}? * * They [the Americans] have 
shelters against atomic attack; we do not 
even have a miserable hole in which to hide. 
Why not say these truths? Why not say 
that Cuba has participated in all the wars 
and when the wars were over, its |United 
States] sugar quota was taken away?“ ! 

On communism: “Why should we perse- 
cute the Communists?” 

On the United States: “Why did not the 
United States [during the Batista regime] 
ralse its voice against the murdering of 
thousands of Cuban youths, the raping of 
Cuban women, and the robbing of millions 
of dollars from the Cuban treasury?” When 
Dayid Salvador, secretary-general of the 
Confederation of Cuban Workers, asserted 
vehemently that “we cannot be with the 
Americans who today are oppressing us," 
Castro publicly supported him. 


In actual fact, Cuba contributed no 
troops in elther World War; it made vast 
profits by the sale of sugar, and after the 
Second World War received a slightly higher 
quota. 


The Greatest Invention of Them All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


H ON. TH OS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, my 
service on the Aeronautical and Space 
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Sciences Committee has reemphasized 
the importance of technology and re- 
search for our national survival. For- 
tunately, science not only provides the 
basis for our security, but it also under- 
lies America’s high living standards. 

On April 15, Mr. Henry B. Du Pont, 
vice president of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., delivered the annual Ed- 
ward G. Budd lecture before the Frank- 
lin Institute in Philadelphia, Pa. He 
showed that: 

When the history of our era ls written, 
the birth and development of the modern 
corporation must be recorded as a vital 
factor in our technological progress. Indeed, 
the corporation may well prove to be the 
greatest invention of them all. 

* . . . . 

The industrial corporation, as we know It 
today, is a creature of technology just as 
certainly as the flying machine or the cotton 
gin, and it has proyed the most effective de- 
vice for extending technology which man 
has ever known. Its contributions have been 
unique. 

. . . . . 


Large corporations consolidate information 


.from many disciplines of science and engi- 


neering and bring to scientific deyelopment 
a breadth of vision extending far beyond 
any one man's capacities. The individual 
scientist is stimulated and encouraged. His 
discoveries no longer are left to languish 
on the laboratory shelf while their creator 
goes out to search for a sponsor. 
. . . . * 
Development of the industrial organization 
as we now it came too late to 
aid the earlier inventors. * * * In this cen- 
tury, it has changed the world. It has pro- 
vided a focal point for the development of 
technology, taking it out of the sideline 
Class and making it a full-time profession, 
. . . * > 


The size of the institutions furthering 
technology has become an important ele- 
ment in our progress. With its engineering 
and produċtion resources, the large, modern 
industrial organization can direct“ 
projects no individual technologists 
could undertake. It is possible to produce 
penicillin in a one-man laboratory In quan- 
tities sufficient to save a few lives. Produced 
in major pharmaceutical plants, penicillin 
has saved the lives of millions. 

. . . > * 

Technology, as I see it, is the sum total of 
man’s work in developing the tools and tech- 
niques which lend leverage to human effort. 


Benjamin Franklin, who played such 
an important role in our early history, 
was also a distinguished scientist and 
inventor. Mr. du Pont’s statement con- 
tains so much wisdom for all of us in 
meeting the challenge of these perilous 
times, that I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue GREATEST INVENTION OF THEM ALL 
(A speech by Henry B. du Pont) 

There is, I suppose, no more appropriate 
place than the Franklin Institute for a dis- 
cussion of technology. The Philadelphia 
story is rich in technological history, for 
much of it was enacted—at least in its early 
stages—within a relatively short distance of 
this roonr. 

I am not only of Dr. Franklin's 
work. His contributions would be remark- 
able anywhere, any time, I am thinking, as 
well, of the astonishing number of other 
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scientists and inventors who worked in or 
near Philadelphia in the early days of the 
country. 


There was the naturalist John Bartram 


and, 4 little later, John Audubon, whose in- 
terest In ornithology began while he was liv- 
ing in Mill Grove, near Mount Carmel. 
There was Benjamin Rush, the physician. 
There was David Rittenhouse with his plane- 
tarlum, and Owen Biddle with his telescope 
at Cape Henlopen. There was John Fitch, 
a transplanted Connecticut Yankee, puffing 
along the Schuylkill and the Delaware in a 
fire-breathing contraption called a steam- 
boat. A few miles downstream, on Brandy- 
wine Creek, there was Oliver Evans who built 
a flour mill which operated almost without 
human attention, Among his neighbors was 
E. I. du Pont, recently arrived from France, 
who went into the powder business at the 
urging of Jefferson and nrade important con- 
tributions to the manufacture of explosives 
then badly needed to clear the forest lands, 
build the roads and defend the Nation. 


HOME OF INVENTIVENESS 


There was Thomas Paine, remembered as 
the pamphleteer of the Revolution, but due 
equal honors for his engineering contribu- 
tions. One of Paine’s more imaginative 
schemes was an engine driven by a continu- 
ous serles of tiny gunpowder explosions, ac- 
tually a sort of internal combustion engine. 
Unfortunately, the internal explosion engine 
did not work out. I say unfortunately be- 
cause the Du Pont Co, was mighty close to 
bankruptcy for many of its early years, and 
a large-scale development in this field would 
have created a welcome new market. How- 
ever, let us not critici2e Citizen Paine for his 
mistakes. He also developed the iron bridge 
and had some worthy thoughts about plan- 
ing machines, cranes, and carriage-wheel 
construction. 

The Ust of Philadelphia contributors 
could be extended indefinitely, for in the 
18th and 19th centuries this small sector of 
the American geography was the home of 
dozens who were instrumental to the prog- 
ress of technology. 

It could be argued that technology is not 
the word to use for the scientific contribu- 
tions of a Franklin or a Bartram, so let me 
define my terms. Technology is much more 
than engineering, It is much more than in- 
vention, much more than the nuts and bolts, 
as is sometimes said. Technology, as I see 
it, is the sum total of man's work in deyel- 
oping the tools and techniques which lend 
leverage to human effort. Whether a man 
be a research scientist, or engineer, or an 
inspired tinkerer, as some were called, he 
contributes to and is an integral part of the 
technology which has shaped this Nation. 


THIS WAS A HAVE-NOT NATION 


America in 1800, despite its vast potential 
wealth, was one of the poorest of the have- 
not nations, although few nations of that 
day were well off. The natural resources 
which we know today were undeveloped and 
many of them were u d. In 1800, 
standards of living, even for the well-to-do, 
were crude, and for the mass of the popula- 
tion, they approached the hand-to-mouth 
leyel. Farming occupied the attention of 
more than 90 percent of the population, and 
the primitive equipment used would have 
been by any farmer. from the time 
of Julius Caesar, Manufacture had hardly 
reached a level where it deserved the title 
“industry.” In 1814, in a report prepared 
for the U.S. Senate, a Philadelphian named 
Tench Coxe estimated that the output of 
manufacturing in the United States came to 
a value of something less than $175 million 
n year. That meant an average of $35 worth 
of manufactured goods for each man, 
woman, and child in the population, hardly 
an impressive amount. 

The real poverty of the Nation, however, 
lay in the inadequacy of Its human resources 
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to met growing needs. Tench Coxe was 
among those who saw that technology held 
bold possibilities of enriching the Nation, 
and he pleaded for the development of labor- 
saving machines to lift human burdens and 
increase output. Men simply could not be 
spared from the fields. Manpower was s0 
Scarce that in a textile mill, for example, 
Mr. Coxe said that not more than one em- 
Ployee in eight could be an adult male; the 
rest of the work had to be done by women 
and children. Before we send Mr. Coxe to 
the pillory for suggestions which would 
shock us today, let me add that no less noble 
a man than Jefferson shared these views. 
Coxe was simply stating facts. Men were 
needed to raise food and could not be spared 
for manufacture. 

In such a restricted economy there was ob- 
viously little money and little time to ex- 
pend in research and development. The men 
whose enthusiasm carried them into science 
or engineering did so, for the most part, on 
their own initiative, Just as we today might 
take music lessons or write poetry. But, for 
the necessities of life, they had to turn to 
Other fields. Some of the most significant 
work done in America came about as a result 
of the two-job practice we would now de- 
Scribe as moonlighting. 

PART-TIME JOB 

Samuel Morse, for example, was a portrait 
Painter by day and a scientist by night. 
John Fitch sold maps as he traveled the east- 
ern seaboard looking for someone, anyone, 
to invest in his fire-breathing boat. Eli 
Whitney earned his living as a school master 
before he earned a nickel from his inven- 
tions. 

Joseph Henry, another part-time scientist, 
deplored the fact that his experiments had to 
be confined to the summer months when the 
school in which he taught was closed. 

Ou er Evans got along by operating a store 
and an iron foundry, and Paine, who first 
had plied his trade as a staymaker, later eked 
Out a living by his writing and political work. 

Few scientists were as well situated as 
Franklin whose early successes in publish- 
ing enabled him to live amid comforts while 
indulging his interest in such diverse sub- 
jects as the Gulf Stream, electricity, and 
Bifocal spectacles. Most were obliged to ex- 
Pend so much of their energies to earning 
& livelihood that their most memorable 
&chievements were made on borrowed time. 
The strain told. Fitch died poor, by his own 
hand, broken by years of frustration and 
Want, Elias Howe, while enduring hunger 
and privation, was worn out by told and died 
at the age of 48. 

COSTLY NATIONAL FUN 


To add to the difficulties of these early 
technologists, poor communication led to 
frequent duplication of effort, with the re- 
sult that many things were invented several 
times by different people who were ignorant 
Of each other's work. When Eli Whitney set 
Up his factory to make guns with inter- 
Changenbie parts, he spent a large amount 
ot time working out machine tools which 
already had been developed, or at lenst an- 
ticipated, in other countries. He had no 
Way of knowing that they even existed. 
Fitch worked for years on a double-acting 
Steam engine, apparently ignorant of the 
Tact that James Watt and Matthew Boulton 
had already solved many of the problems he 
faced. Oliver Evans started from scratch, 
and had no access to technical books, al- 
though many had been written in the fields 

which he worked. Henry worked for 6 
years on magnetism and electric currents 
before discovering that Faraday, an ocean 
away, was doing the same research, 

Inevitably, when two or more men 
brought forth the same discovery at approx- 
imately the same time, there were conflicting 
Patent claims, This produced some of the 
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stormiest and most extended legal battles in 
history. No doubt, it provided amusement 
for many interested spectators, But it was 
costly national fun because it dissipated the 
creative energies of men who could not 
easily be replaced or duplicated. Genius is 
too rare a commodity to be squandered 
lavishly or used inefficiently. 

Looking back to the conditions of the 18th 
and 19th centuries, it should cause little 
wonder that technical progress came slowly. 
The marvel is that anything was accom- 
plished at all, and our respect and admira- 
tion for the talents and persistence of the 
men involved grows as we come to appre- 
ciate their handicaps, They earned every 
tribute we pay them. I cannot help but 
wonder how different our history might have 
been if these extraordinary minds had been 
unleashed for full-time experiment and in- 
vention. 

FLOODTIDE OF ACHIEVEMENT 


If we were asked to construct a list of the 
technological developments most ` funda- 
mental to America’s progress, it would be 
difficult indeed to single out any group upon 
which we could present a clear case. The 
nominations most meaningful would be 
those representative of broad application, 
spanning all categories of human need. 

For, the most notable thing about the 
technical development of America is that its 
industrial revolution was not confined mainly 
to manufacturing, as was the case in Europe. 
Instead, American technical development 
was spread broadly against the entire eco- 
nomic and scientific field. The growth of 
our industrial technology was accompanied 
by parallel gains in agriculture, in com- 
munications, and in transportation. There 
was no single stream of technological ad- 
vance. Instead, America’s progress resulted 
from the conv of many streams, 
uniting to produce a floodtide of inventive 
achievement. In this great creative out- 
pouring, it is difficult to identify any small 
group of inventions which would be judged 
outstanding in importance. 

Everyone has his own list of “greatest in- 
ventions,” and every invention has, I sup- 
pose, its partisans. My own list has three 
virtues to commend it. First, it is brief; 
second, most of my selections are simple; 
and third, it Is based not on scientific pre- 
eminence, but on the universal importance 
to our economic revolution. 


LIFTED MAN ABOVE SUBSISTENCE 


I would include, for example, the steel 
plow. A humble device, perhaps—John 
Deere simply hammered it out of an old cir- 
cular saw blade. But it speded the work 
of the farmer and was the predecessor of 
a host of other labor-saving farm equip- 
ment—the reaper, the binder, the tractor, 
the combine. Some might argue that these 
were more significant and, in a way, they 
would be right. But the important thing 
about the steel plow is that it was the first 
in a long line of major advances which 
lifted man from the subsistence level of 
agriculture, thus freeing increasing num- 
bers of people for other occupations. Im- 
proved farm tools, supplemented by insec- 
ticides, weed killers, fertilizers, and better 
Planting and irrigation techniqeus, have 
multiplied the efficiency of the farmer by 
a factor of 25. 

Second, I include Oliver Evans’ wonder- 
ful flour mill, the precursor of automatic 
control. In terms of scientific merits, it 
was a modest accomplishment. But it 
showed the world how a whole series of pro- 
duction operations could be linked together, 
driven by machinery, and tended by one or 
two men. All of the technologists who fol- 
lowed Evans, and the millions of consumers 
who use mass-produced goods, are eternally 
indebted to this extraordinary man. 

The steam locomotive, of course, put power 
on wheels and gave man a wholly new mo- 
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bility of special significance in a Nation 

g such great distances. The loco- 
motive was not unique to America, and it 
was more a compendium than an invention, 
but it should not be ruled out on that score. 
After all, no nation can claim many major 
inventions which are all its own, created 
without outside help. Technology is a cu- 
mulative force, To credit all of the people 
who made the locomotive possible, we would 
haye to track down the inventors of the 
level, the wheel, and the inclined plane, not 
to mention the steam engine and similarly 
modern developments. Incidentally, some of 
the most Important contributions to rall- 
road development came from this area, 
George Westinghouse, the inventor of the 
air brake, was a Pennsylvanian by adoption 
if not by birth. Matthias Baldwin, the loco- 
motive bullder and one of the men who 
helped found the Franklin Institute, was 
a Philadelphian. John Edgar Thompson, 
who did as much as any man to build the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, was born and raised 
in Delaware County. In the hands of men 
like these, the railroad reached a high level 
of development in the United States and, 
with the vast distances of the continent 
falling beneath its iron wheels, the loco- 
motive counts more heavily in our history 
than many inventions we like to think of 
as 100-percent homegrown. 

MOST EFFECTIVE DEVICE 

Fourth on the list is the telegraph which 
presaged the telephone and did more to speed 
communication than any device since the 
printing press and movable type. 

I have mentioned here four basic inven- 
tions covering each of the major fields. 
There is a fifth which pertains to all. I 
think in any list of inventions, we should 
include this one which, strictly speaking, is 
not an invention at all, but a legal fiction. 
Yet it seems to me to equal in importance 
any specific invention in history. This is 
the development of the modern corporation. 

The industrial corporation, as we know it 
today, is a creature of technology just as 
certainly as the flying machine or the cotton 
gin, and it has proved the most effective 
device for extending technology which man 
has ever known. Its contributions have 
been unique. 

IT HAS CHANGED THE WORLD 


For the modern industrial establishment 
is the agency which made the pursuit of 
technology a full-time job, and not for a 
few men, but for hundreds of thousands. 
Industry employs today more than 550,000 
scientists and engineers, a majority of the 
Nation's technical work force. Such figures 
amaze few today. But, in contrast to the 
struggling little band of amateurs of the 
early days, it is a vast army. 

Development of the industrial organiza- 
tion as we now recognize it came too late 
to aid the earlier inventors. In some ways, 
the “corporate” form of organization dates 
from medieval times, but it was not until 
the 20th century that the corporation came 
into wide usage as the structural form of 
large-scale organization. In this century, 
it has changed the world. It has provided 
a focal point for the development of teen- 
nology, taking it out of the side-line class 
and making it a full-time profession. The 
corporation has brought to the support of 
technology an, extraordinary number and 
variety of services and resources. In our 
own company, as an example, we have about 
2,400 technically trained employees in re- 
search and development, assisted by more 
than 3,500 specialists and technicians. We 
spent $90 million last year to underwrite 
their work 

All the facilities which can be mustered are 
employed to assist the research worker and 
make his effort more productive. No longer 
does he work in ignorance of what others are 
doing: Today, few developments throughout 
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the world escape notice, for there is a con- 
stant interchange of information and sci- 
entists have major reference publications at 
their fingertips. Our own technical iibraries 
stock over 800 different periodicals, and we 
have one divisional group whose sole func- 
tion is to keep track of research discoveries 
elsewhere and pass on pertinent informa- 
tion. Whether new ideas originate in our 
own laboratories or elsewhere, they are 
eagerly studied and their applicability is ap- 
praised quickly, If one man's experience is 
insuffiicent to evaluate the work, another's 
frequently will prove to be, offering, as it 
does, a different background and perspective. 

PROJECTS NO INDIVIDUAL CAN UNDERTAKE 

What is true in Du Pont is true in many 
other companies today. Large cqrporations 
consolidate information from many disci- 
plines of science and engineering and bring 
to scientific development a breadth of vision 
extending far beyond any one man's ca- 
pacities. The individual scientist is stimu- 
lated and encouraged. His discoveries no 
longer are left to languish on the laboratory 
shelf while their creator goes out to search 
for a sponsor. 

In addition, the development of the mod- 
ern corporation has created the national re- 
sources which support technology in many 
other types of institutions. The research 
efforts of universities, private foundations, 
and Government laboratories contribute im- 
portantly to the advancement of American 
science and engineering, but these institu- 
tions could not exist were it not for the 
wealth generated by American Industry. 

The size of the institutions furthering 
technology has become an important element 
in our progress. With its engineering and 
production resources, the modern industrial 

tion can direct large groups of tech- 
nologists—people skilled in many areas of 
science—to projects no one individual tech- 
nologist could undertake. For example, it 
is possible to produce penicillin in a one- 
man laboratory in quantities sufficient to 
save a few lives, Produced in major pharma- 
ceutical plants, penicillin has saved the lives 
of millions. I remember from my early in- 
terest in flying that a number of enterpris- 
ing individuals built airplanes in backyard 
garages. Perhaps some still do. They would 
be the first to admit, however, that their 
efforts, in scale or in volume, are not quite 
comparable to the accomplishments of North 
American or Boeing. 


TEAM OF SMALL AND LARGE UNITS 


Some of my colleagues at Du Pont, given a 
few days“ notice and a small set of laboratory 
apparatus, could formulate a kind of nylon 
and spin a bobbin or two of yarn. But, to 
supply a national market, this would be like 
trying to feed an army with the grain you 
could raise in a flower pot, Moreover, the 
factor of size also has an important value to 
national defense. During World War II, for 
example, the Government asked Du Pont to 
build the atomic materials plant at Hanford, 
Wash. More recently, we were asked to un- 
dertake the construction of the Savannah 
River hydrogen-materials plant. These were 
perhaps the most bitious engineering 

_ projects in history; they could not have been 
completed without the services of a large in- 
stitution employing thousands of specialists 
in dozens of fields. 

Quite obviously, all of the technological 
efforts of companies like Du Pont are not of 
this magnitude. And, obviously, not all of 
the technological jobs required for the Na- 
tion’s advancement require large institu- 
tions. Some of the moét significant ac- 
complishments haye come, and will con- 
tinue to come, from smaller organizations. 
In technology, as in other facets of Ameri- 
can life, there is a need for business units 
of every size. Small firms supply companies 
like Du Pont with tools, materials, and spe- 
cial services which are- basic to large-scale 
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research and production efforts, At the 
zame time, the small are important cus- 
tomers of the large, buying products which 
only the large firms can produce in a yol- 
ume sufficient to meet national needs. Very 
often, the small firm makes its contribution 
to technology and finds its route to commer- 
cial success by developing and marketing a 
product created in the research laboratories 
of a large company. Thus, small And large 
business units work as a team to expand 
America’s technology, with each contrib- 
uting its special talents: 
A WHOLE NEW DIMENSION 

Four years ago, the Swiss economist, Wil- 
liam Rappard, set down his views on the 
causes of America's prosperity. Most impor- 
tant of all, he wrote, were the application of 
science to production, the passion for efi- 
cienċy in industry, mass production to bring 
large quantities of goods to people at low 
cost, and the spirit of competition. It is 
worth noting that the development of large 
industrial units is a factor in each of Pro- 
fessor Rappard's considerations. These or- 
ganizations, consolidating many talents, 
have provided to technology and the tech- 
nologist a whole new dimension of perform- 
ance and potential, They have elevated the 
horizons of science and engineering, and 
they have literally extended man's reach 
into the boundless areas of outer space. 

When the history of our era is written, 
the birth and development of the modern 
corporation must be recorded as a vital fac- 
tor in our technological progress. Indeed. 
the corporation may well prove to be the 
greatest invention of them all. 


Henry Cabot Lodge: He Fights for 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 


I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an arti- 


cle published in Parade magazine of 


April 26, 1959, regarding Henry Cabot 
Lodge, which is entitled “He Fights for 
Peace.” 1 

We in Massachusetts are very proud 
that there are two such distinguished 
Massachusetts citizens serving as the 
Secretary of State and the Ambassador 
to the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Henry Casot Lovce; He Ficurs von PEACE 
(By Marylin Bender) 

UnireD Nations, N.. —All through spring, 
Russia and the West have jockeyed for show- 
down positions over Berlin. Far from the 
danger site itself, a major part of the battle 
to avoid war has fallen on a particularly 
tough-minded American. He is a 68-year- 
old grandfather of seven—a six-foot-three- 
Inch, broad-shouldered, long-limbed, lean- 
hipped patriarch with the physical mag- 
netism of a patrician youth. 

As representatives of the big powers have 
maneuvered out in the open, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, U.S. Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, has been operating behind the heid- 
lines. His job: to talk ond listen to the rep- 


resentatives of the western allies, and to 
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prepare for all eventualities against a con- 
stantly shifting scene. One possibility, ad- 
vanced by both sides in different forms, has 
been that the Berlin crisis would be appealed 
to the United Nations. 

This month Lodge ts president of the U.N. 
Security Council, the body primarily respon- 
sible for maintaining world peace. This ad- 
ministrative post rotates monthly among the 
11 member states (U.N. members with perma- 
nent seats on the Security Council are China, 
France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. Nonpermanent mem- 
bers this year are Canada, Japan, Panama, 
Argentina, Italy and Tunisia.) 

Lodge's performance over the last 6 years 
as chief U.S. delegate—the first in this job 
to have Cabinet rank—can be rated by the 
fact that Amerfcans increasingly look to the 
U.N. as the world’s fire brigade. 

Lodge says: “The U.N. is the greatest single 
engine in the world for influencing world 
opinion.” To keep world opinion on our 
side—or, at least, not against us—he has 
used a courageous political intelligence, a 
facile tongue and a newspaperman’s train- 
ing. Whenever his Soviet opposite number 
attacks, Lodge makes sure to deliver his re- 
buttal Immediately so that it appears In the 
world's newspapers on the same day. 

In some respects the job of chief U.S. 
representative to the U.N, would appear to 
hamstring a dynamic, self-assured political 
veteran like Lodge. It is a job of stating 
U.S, policy without formulating it. He takes 
instructions from the State Department, 
specifically from the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs, headed by Assistant 
Secretary Francis O. Wilcox. 

But Lodge sometimes must move too fast 
to wait for word from Washington. No mere 
errand boy for the State Department, Lodge 
in New York often relays his opinions to 
Washington, where they then influence the 
shaping of U.S. policy. He has President 
Elsenhower's respectful ear, and his cordial 
relations with Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles date back a decade to the latter's 
brief service as an interim appointee In the 
Senate at a time when Lodge was represent- 
ing his native Massachusetts. 

ON THE FIRING LINE 


Lodge views himself as belng on the firing 
line. As the target of Soviet attacks, and 
with nations that only recently got inde- 
pendence now thinking for themselves. 
Lodge's job is more than that of talking back 
in public. He must scurry diplomatically be- 
hind scenes for support. More and more this 
means working out compromises among the 
so-called uncommitted nations, particularly 
of the Asian-African bloc, one of whose lumi- 
naries has been India's Krishna Menon. 

A curious friendship was forged over Suez 
between Boston Brahmin and the middle- 
class, left-wing Indian with a reputation for 
bitter anti-Americanism. In February 1957, 
Menon and Lodge joined forces to push 
through the resolution authorizing the plac- 
ing of a U.N. Emergency Force in Gaza- 
Last year, when Lodge visited India, Menon 
acted as his host and guide. Ironically, 
Menon's domestic foes charged that Lodge 
was alding him by making it look as though 
he were not the most disliked diplomat in 
America. 

POPULARITY CONTESTS 

Around U.N. headquarters in New York, 
Lodge sometimes takes a beating in the pop- 
ularity contests. Although he scores high 
on ability—his detractors concede he is 4 
shrewd, skillful, and successful performer— 
Many accuse him of being undemocratic, 
snobbish, and cold. 

There seems to be a public“ Lodge whose 
blue eyes can be as frosty as the North 
Atlantic, who doesn't say hello indiscrimi- 
nately in the halls and who occasionally 
fends off questions calculated to embarrass 
his dipiomatic position in frankly snippy 
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tones. But, protests Mrs. Oswald B. Lord. 
an alternate delegate, There is a difference 
between being cool and aloof and being busi- 
nesslike. He is an approachable person from 
whom one can always get a sympathetic 

Another friend of 30 years’ standing, who 
maintains that the real Lodge is a fiercely 
loyal man with a genuine feeling for people, 
Says, “Cabot has outgrown and shed the 
arrogance of his younger days.” 

Lodge's family tree sinks deep into the 
Sol} of American aristocracy. His father. 
George, was a poet and a charmer. He died 
when Lodge was 7, His mother took Cabot, 
Sister Helena, and bother John (the pres- 
ent U.S. Ambassador to Spain) abroad in 1912 
and 1914. At Harvard, Cabot was voluble 
and combative, He majored in romance 
languages (he speaks fluent French, shoots 
a mild breeze in Spanish and German), went 
to debutante partles—at one he met his 
future wife, Emily Sears—acted, sang, rowed 
and was graduated cum laude in 1924. 

His grandfather, the old Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, was his mentor. “The old man 
adored him,“ recalls John Mason Brown, the 
Writer lecturer and friend from those days. 
“He would never admit Cabot could do any- 
thing wrong. He treated him not as a grand- 
son but as an adult.” It was the Senator who 
Advised him to seek a career in newspaper 
work. 

After Harvard, Lodge became a newspaper 
reporter. In 1932 he wrote a book, “The 
Cult of Weakness," which pointed cut the 
dangers of national unpreparedness. “No 
more book writing for me,“ he says today. 
“Politicians shouldn't write. When I did, I 
didn't know I was going to be a politician.” 

Then followed 4 years in the Massachusetts 

gislature, 13 in the U.S. Senate. Lodge 
Was the first Senator since the Civil War to 
Withdraw for active duty in the Armed 
Forces. He served in the African and Euro- 
Pean theaters during World War II and was 
heavily decorated, and is now a brigadier 
general in the Reserve. Lodge at first had 
shown isolationist spots. He returned from 
the wars an internationalist. b 

LONE WOLF IN THE SENATE 

In the Senate he was a lone wolf, never 
Penetrating the GOP inner circle of that era. 
He was Senator Arthur H. vandenberg's chief 
associate on the Foreign Relations Committee 
during the Republican-dominated 80th Con- 
gress of the Truman administration. 

In 1950 Lodge went up to Columbia Uni- 
Versity to persuade General Eisenhower, 
Whom he had met only three times before, 
that it might be his duty to run for the 

esidency. He ran Ike's campaign with 
Wholeheartedness—meanwhile losing his own 
Senatorial seat to JoHN F. KENNEDY, Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower nominated Lodge to 
head the U.S. Mission to the U.N. 

The post pays $27,500 a year in salary, 
Up to 817,000 for entertainment expenses. 

ith it goes a 23d floor office in an unpre- 
tentious building that overlooks an armory 
and 33d Street truck trafic. The U.S. Em- 

assy (the Ambassndor’s residence) is on 
the 42d floor of the Waldorf Towers. 

Here, in the white-and-cerise living room, 
Lodge plays the engaging host. When the 

N. General Assembly is in session he man- 
“ges to entertain virtually all the delegates 
trom the other countries. His invitation 
Ust is larded with writers and other inter- 
esting non- UN. types. Lodge acts as musical 
Mateng sleuth among his guests. One popu- 
ar feature of these soirees is the forthright 

ge baritone, raised in song and accom- 
panied on the guitar by Deputy Representa- 
ve James J. Wadsworth, a cheerful bear of 


1 man who radiates warmth like a sunray 
amp, 
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Around the office Lodge is a cool task- 
master. He usually arrives in the morning 
on foot. He and his wife are avid walkers, 
crisscrossing the side streets of New York 
by day and eyen after dark, to the consterna- 
tion of friends. He scribbles notes to himself 
on backs of envelopes and on a 5 by 7 pad 
on his desk. Unstinting in praise, he hits 


the ceiling when angry. He ls a fresh-air 


fiend, sitting in shirtsleeves behind his closed 
door with the radiator off in midwinter, 

Lodge doesn't diet but he drinks moder- 
ately, smokes not at all, eats plain, hearty 
food. For relaxation he talks—stretching 
his lengthy body on a couch in a friend's 
home or his own—and jokes (‘in several 
languages and he doesn't blush easily,” re- 
marks an associate). His reading is all 
shop. Week-ends when he can manage it, 
and in the summer, the Lodges head for 
their home at Beverly, Mass., where “Jam,” 
their 8-year-old black poodle, lives the year 
round. 

CAPTAIN AND CREW 

Sailing is his great release. On a typical 
voyage, his 36-foot Florida fishing boat sails 
off Salem Bay looking for cod and flounder, 
On board with the Lodges are thelr son, 
George Cabot, who is U.S. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, his wife and three daughters. 
(Another son, Henry Sears, works for a New 
England electronics firm.) The Am bassa- 
dor is captain and crew, staying out of the 
galley except for occasional forays to heat 
up canned roast beef hash. Emmy Lodge, 
a tall blonde with a girlish frame and a per- 
sonality as radiant as a June afternoon, is 
his purser, 

“Cabot has been blessed by a very happy 
family life," says John Mason Brown. Em- 
ily Lodge should marry every man in poli- 
tics, She has relaxed Cabot without always 
letting him know she is doing it. Emily 
never falls down on anything. She and 
Cabot should be sandwich men for the insti- 
tution of marriage.” 

George says of his father, “He never tried 
to tell me what to do, never tried to dom- 
inate my future. Dad gave me & long 
tether.’ When the boys were children, Lodge 
ruled that weekends were to be devoted to 
them, “It was always so much fun playing 
with Dad that I didn't haye too many other 
friends," 

AFTER THE U.N., WHAT? 

After the U.N., whither Lodge? Not back 
to politics, he insists. He speaks of being 
attracted by ħis old love, journalism, or by 
& university, where he might teach young 
people with an aptitude for public service. 
Are these outlets enough for a man who says 
that two legislatures and the U.N. have made 
him an optimist? “The people who are 
going to be the operators as against the 
contemplators in this world,” says Lodge, 
“haye to be optimists.” 

Among the areas where he finds cause for 
optimism is the Soviet Union. “An evolu- 
tion is going on in Russia, Even though it's 
an tronfisted dictatorship, they can't go back 
to 10 years ago.“ One day, without naming 
the date, the Russians will get out of Hun- 
gary, he believes, I have a general feeling 
that when people are oppressed, it just 
doesn't last forever. The day comes when 
people are free.” 

With his amicable relations with con- 
gressionnl leaders of both parties, his ready 
access to.the White House, and his yast ex- 
perience, Lodge looms as a figure of 
strength in the trying months ahead, 
Above all, there is what he brought home 
from the wars, His friend John Mason 
Brown describes it thus: “Peace is a passion 
with Cabot Lodge.” ‘ 
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Justice for Army Chaplains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
offered an amendment to the Reserve 
Officers Personnel Act of 1954 as it ap- 
plies to the service of Army chaplains 
in order to eliminate the present disad- 
vantages and discriminations against 
clergymen serving in the Army. 

We all recognize the great importance 
of qualified, ecclesiastically endorsed 
clergy to serve as chaplains in the 
Armed Forces. Up to this time we have 
had a particularly favorable experience 
in securing highly qualified, splendid 
chaplain to carry out the spiritual duties 
in our armed services. 

It has been pointed out that the Re- 
serve Officers Personnel Act of 1954, 
when it becomes fully implemented in 
July 1960 as applied to the Army, will 
possibly completely cripple the ability of 
denominational endorsing agencies to 
provide chaplains for the Army in the 
future. 

This handicap and anticipated dim- 
culty in arises from the fact that the 
average age for the appointment of In- 
fantry officers, as distinguished from 
chaplains, in the Army is 23 years. 
Since most officers retire in the rank of 
lieutenant colonel, it is therefore possi- 
ble for the average Infantry officer to 
complete 30 years of service at the age 
of 53 as provided by the above law pres- 
ently applicable to the Army. No one 
would question the desirability of the 
Army and all the services for younger 
officers and that is not an issue in this 
matter. 

In the case of clergymen, the average 
age at entrance into the Army is 30 years 
according to a study made by the office 
of the Chief of Chaplains of the Army. 
The usual college graduation age is 22. 
Seminary studies may continue for an 
additional period of 3 years or 6 years 
in some major denominations. 

In addition, some denominations re- 
quire that a graduate clergyman must 
serve a period of 1 or 2 years before he 
can receive ordination. Some require a 
year of successful assistant pastorship 
after the second year in the seminary 
before the student is permitted to enter 
the third year. Other denominations 
require an ordained clergyman to serve 
a minimum of three years in civilian 
parishes before he can be granted ec- 
clesiastical endorsement to serve in a 
chaplaincy. 

While all of the practices referred to 
above insure a professionally well-quali- 
fied clergyman prepared to cope with 
the difficult problems of the chaplaincy, 
the fact is that chaplains enter the 
Army at a considerably greater age, and 
it is stated by competent officials that 


the average age entrance of 30 for chap- 
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lains is essential to conduct a success- 
ful ministry for service personnel. 

The way the Reserve Officers Person- 
nel Act of 1954 works out, if a clergyman 
comes on duty as chaplain during his 
30th year then he can only complete 23 
years of duty as compared with 30 years 
of possible duty for other officers. 

In the event that a clergyman wishes 
to spend additional time in professional 
study looking toward a masters or doc- 
tors degree he may well pass the maxi- 
mum entrance age of 34 and not be able 
to complete even 20 years of service. 
Thus, chaplains entering the service 
under these circumstances, that is, at 
a later age, must under present law, 
face the prospect of being separated 
from the service at age 53 with a maxi- 
mum benefit of only 50 percent retire- 
ment, or in many cases with no retire- 
ment at all. Hence there is a justifiable 
reluctance on their part to volunteer 
for spiritual duties with the Army. Of 
course, the same situation applies to 
Army Reserve chaplains not on active 
duty and National Guard chaplains. 

The purpose of the amendment which 
I am offering to exempt Army chaplains 
from the current age provision of the 
Reserve Officers Personnel Act of 1954 
and place them in the same status as 
chaplains in the Air Force and the Navy 
seems to me to be highly meritorious 
and necessary in order to insure the 
proper flow of qualified chaplains into 
the Army. There would seem to be no 
justification for present unequal treat- 
ment of Army chaplains. 

This amendment is endorsed by ac- 
credited officials of all basic denomina- 
tions serving the armed services, and 
I hope and urge that the committee and 
Congress will approve it. To my mind, 
it is the least we can do for those who 
are rendering such valuable and vital 
service to our national defense. Spiri- 
tual ministrations in the armed services 
is of great consequence and importance 
not only to service personnel, but to 
their parents, families and friends who 
are naturally concerned that our sery- 
ice boys and girls shall have available 
to them at all times the counsel, advice 
and help of their own spiritual leaders, 
The value of such service to the person- 
nel and to the Nation could not pos- 
sibly be adequately measured in conerete 
terms, It is a must for all the Armed 
Forces, 


Spirit of Taft Lives On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30,1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
editorial published in the April 16 edi- 
tion of the Standard Times, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., concerning the recent dedi- 
cation of the memorial structure in 
honor of our late colleague, Robert Taft. 
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This editorial sets forth in few words 
the full meaning of the tribute to a great 
American. I commend it to the reading 
of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


_ as follows: 


Srmrr or Tarr Lives ON 


What the people did not give Robert A. 
Taft in life they have given him in far larger 
measure after his death—a place among the 
all-time American greats and an influence 
on generations to come that may know no 
bounds. 

Dedication of the graceful Taft Memorial 
in Washington, by President Eisenhower, 
former President Hoover, and other out- 
standing leaders of both political parties, 
was a magnificent tribute to Taft's incom- 
parable service to the Nation. 

As several of the distinguished speakers 
said in eulogy, Taft paid a high price for his 
uncompromising principle and for his forth- 
right expression of opinion, always. He en- 
dured much for championing what Senator 
Brwwces well described as the ageless virtues 
of our country.” 

The shafts of his detractors often wounded 
this man who was, himself, incapable of 
grudge, but they can make littie impression 
on the ageless marble of the memorial or 
the mighty spirit protected for all time with- 
in it. 

Whether on policy or principle, Senator 
Taft “invariably was vindicated,” said his 
friend and colleague, Senator BYRD. 

The memorial will make more certain the 
greatest vindication of all, recognition by 
mankind that peace and liberty can be built 
only on the bedrock of principle, 

“When these great bells ring out.“ said 
former President Hoover, speaking of the 
memorial’s carilion, “it will be a summons 
to integrity and courage.” 

This is the message that peals from the 
newest and most unusual of memorials in the 
National Capital. No man could aspire to 
higher honor after death. 

Americans may rejoice that they have 
given existence to the Taft Memorial. They 
have memorialized virtue and character. 
They have honored, as a great public servant 
of all the pepole, a man who fought under 
the banner of one party. And they have set 
the standards high for those who would lead 
in government. 


James Todd of Claude, Tex., Richly De- 


serves “Pastor of the Year” Title 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30,1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
at the 72d annual assembly of the Texas 
Convention of Christian Churches in 
Austin recently, James Todd of Claude, 
Tex, was named Town and Country 
Minister of the Year. 

Reverend Todd richly deserves this 
honor. He has helped a number of small 
churches during the past 34 years in 
which he has served as a minister in 
west Texas. He is a well-known writer, 
speaker and civic leader as well. 

Mr. President, as a salute to the ac- 
complishments of this outstanding 
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Texan and American, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article from the Claude 
News for Thursday, April 16, 1959 en- 
titled “Texas Town and Country Pastor 
of the Year.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Texas TOWN AND COUNTRY Pastor or THE 
YEAR 

Austin, April 10.—James Todd, pastor of 
the First Christian Church of Claude, was 
presented to the 72d annual assembly of 
the Texas Convention of Christian Churches 
here as Town and Country Minister of the 
Year. 

He was cited at municipal auditorium for 
seeking pastorates in small struggling 
churches and for leading them to financial 
self-support. 

Todd, a minister in west Texas congre- 
gations for the past 34 years, was presented 
to the convention by R. Bruce Harper, of 
Tyler, chairman of the town and country 
church committee of the Texas Board of 
Christian Churches. “Many of our most 
thriving west Texas congregations are the 
direct result of his zeal,” the citation de- 
clared. 

Todd was praised for serving congrega- 
tions other ministers avoided. 

During his long ministry in the Pan- 
handle-South Plains area; he has served four 
congregations that were receiving ald 
through the State church development pro- 
gram of the State of Texas. 

Three of these congregations have out- 
grown their need for aid, and the other one 
is expected to be on its own soon, 

As minister of the self-supporting Claude 
Church, Todd unselfishly gives the State 
church development fund the honoraria he 
receives and the money he earns as a writer. 

The church development program supple- 
ments the salaries of pastors serving the 
small mission churches. The Claude Church 
has always been self-supporting and con? 
tributes monthly to the church development 


program. 

Under ‘Todd's leadership the Claude 
Church has, for the first time in its history 
been, organized on a functional committee 
basis. 

He also has led the congregation in in- 
creasing its support of out-reach (mission~ 
ary) causes. 

He edits a monthly newsletter for his 
parish. 

Todd has served congregations at Pampa 
Spearman, Panhandle, Stinnett, Muleshoe, 
and Plains as well as Claude. 

Besides his regular church work at Claude. 
Todd is also active in civic atlairs, the 
school, the Lions Club, and the Masonie 
Lodge as well as assists other ministers in 
the community with their church programs 
when needed. 


Outlook for Shipbuilding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I have 
recently read with considerable inte 
in the New York Journal of Commerc? 
for March of this year, an article by Mr. 
E. M. Hood, vice president of the Ship- 
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builders Council of America, entitled 
“Outlook for Shipbuilding,” which ap- 
peared under the headline “Shipbuilding 
Future Held Not Bright“ 

In order to provide as full a dissemi- 
Nation as possible of this timely subject, 
I ask unanimous consent to have a copy 
of Mr. Hood's article printed in the Ap- 
bendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
4s follows: 

OUTLOOK FOR SHIPBUILDING 


(Article by E. M. Hood, vice president, Ship- 
builders Council of America, for the New 
York Journal of Commerce, March 1959) 


That the future outlook for the American 
shipbullding industry, at this writing, is not 
bright, there can be little question, Ask 
the workers in the ynrds or the sales contact 
men throughout the world, Ask manage- 
ment officials charged with the full opera- 
tion of their company facilities. Or, for 
that matter, ask the officials of the Federal 
Government who confidentially do not sub- 
Scribe to, or endorse, the present drift of 
Maritime policies. The answers, almost uni- 
versaliy, will expose a paradox which has 
brought the affairs of the American merchant 
navy to the crossroads, This is indeed a time 
Tor decision and action. 

Last month the Secretary of the National 

ity Council—that high-level esoteric 
body which advises the President on matters 
dt national security and national defense 

this to say: “An adequate merchant 
Marine is essential for defense purposes, and 
Under current planning concepts there is a 
continuing need for a modern, adequate, and 
Well-balanced U.S. merchant marine fleet.” 

To put these remarks in proper focus, one 
1 only recall General Eisenhower's words 
— London in 1944: “We were caught flat- 
8 in both world wars because we relied 

do much upon foreign owned and operated 
Shipping. * * e America’s industrial pros- 
Perity and military security both demand 
8 t we maintain a privately operated mer- 
hant marine adequate in size and of modern 
“sign to insure that our lines of supply 
for either peace or war will be safe.“ 

More recently, the Chairman of the Joint 

cfs of Staff, Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 

© opinions always carry great weight. 

ed that, from his vantage point, “it 

seems incredible to me that anyone could 

Aaa seriousiy or with justification that 

ew concepts of warfare obviate the necessity 
further fostering a merchant navy.” 

pite these admonitions, the American 

teed ant marine is being permitted to de- 

ita Orate from both a quantitative and qual- 

tee Standpoint, The continued deprecia- 

m of the vast majority of our sea trans- 
oF tion resources increases the seriousness 
— this problem. And, therein lies the plight 
2 shipbuilding industry. To paraphrase 
a old adage—as the merchant marine goes, 

goes the shipbuilding industry. 
tepi slow rate of progress made in the 
al acement of obsolescent vessels clearly in- 
= Cates that greater emphasis must be placed 
toe orderly shipbuilding programs ade- 
te to the need. Indeed, this industry so 
ture t to our economy and defense pos- 
must be upgraded. Most of the sub- 
into shipping companies have entered 
ment ne Tenge contracts for the replace- 
of Of their aging ships, but the fulfillment 
these agreements hinges upon a willing- 
Pan) Of the administration and the Congress 
Gova ore and provide the funds for the 
men boone s share in this essential Govern- 
itime Private enterprise partnership. If mar- 
Vigor funds were treated with the same 
®chool 0 um tor foreign aid or aid for 
for the nstruction, the threat of atrophy 


American merchant marine would 
be nonexistent. 
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Though the so-called Murray report in 
1954, advocated a minimum shipbuilding 
program of 60 oceangoing ships per year to 
meet normal trade and defense mobilization 
requirements, this goal has never been at- 
tained. Appropriation requests for fiscal 
1960, if approved by the Congress, will permit 
the construction, at most, of 14 new vessels. 
A carryover of funds from fiscal 1959 for 8 
more ships could bring the total to 22 in the 
next fiscal year, but, even so, this would fall 
far short of the minimum necessary to sus- 
taln the defense mobilization of the in- 
dustry. 

In facing up to the initial phases of a 
general war, the Department of Defense tells 
us that we are short between 100 and 200 
dry cargo vessels, 30 reefer cargo ships, 4 
heavy lift ships and some tankers. Only 
minimum needs for troop transport could 
be met, However, these estimates are good 
solely from a quantitative basis, and Defense 
authorities imperatively proclaim that qual- 
itative deficiencies leaye much to be desired. 

The Navy has requested $574 million to 
bulld 18 new ships, including 1 Forrestal- 
class carrier, 6 guided-missile destroyers and 
frigates, 3 nuclear-powered attack subma- 
rines and 8 other vessels in the coming year. 
As in the past, this work will be apportioned 
between Navy and private yards. With the 
near or approaching obsolescence of many 
naval vessels, the problems with respect to 
the need for Increased Federal appropriations 
are identical with those confronting the 
merchant navy, 

Shipbuilding, by its very nature, is a long- 
term proposition, and contracts for delivery 
in 1960 have been extremely limited because 
of the conditions above cited, because of the 
world economic picture, and because of the 
continuing oll import controversy. Thus, 
we find an industry having a good volume 
in 1958 and 1959 due to previously booked 
contracts, but very lean prospects for 1960. 

However, on the plus side, the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway should point the 
way to some new ship construction in future 
years. Likewise, proposals for a nuclear- 
powered tanker are being seriously adyo- 
cated. And, the same can be said for roll-on 
roll-off ships and other container-type ships. 


Someday Poland Will Exist Again as a 
Free and Independent Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
some 168 years ago, Poland adopted its 
first constitution establishing the rights 
of its people to enjoy the fruits of lib- 
erty and justice. It is well for us to pause 
for a moment to take note of what has 
happened to that valiant nation and its 
people since that time. 

Today we find Poland swallowed up 
in the depths of the Soviet Union’s plans 
for world domination. The freedoms 
which the people of Poland were guar- 
anteed have been lost in the meaning- 
less mouthings of her Red puppet lead- 
ers. Her claim to an independent na- 
tion is in doubt because of the string 
pulling of her Soviet masters housed in 
the Kremlin. 

The people of Poland have suffered 
terribly in the past generation. Atroci- 
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ties by both the Russians and the Ger- 
mans cut down her brave young men 
and even her women and children in 
wholesale, senseless slaughter. Her peo- 
ple were sent both eastward and west- 
ward to provide the backbreaking work 
force for factories, mines, and farms. 
Families were split asunder, never again 
to be reunited. 

After World War I came the bitter en- 
slavement of the Communists, of Rus- 
sian troops on Polish soil, of heartless 
suppression of freedom and individu- 
ality, Finally, the Poles revolted and 
won the promise of an end to religious 
persecution and collective farms. But 
the Red masters had no intention of car- 
rying out their promises. Since the re- 
volt in 1956, the newly won freedoms are 
being spirited away, one at a time, until 
now Poland is once again completely un- 
der the heel of a brutal police stae. 

It is the hope of all of us that someday 
Poland will exist again as a free and in- 
dependent nation, free to determine her 
own destiny. 

On this day, it is wise for us to contem- 
plate the fate of thos who were forced 
to deal with the Communists, and who 
now find themselves under their subju- 
gation. 


Tackle Unemployment Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


5 OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have been greatly concerned about the 
continuance of rather startling unem- 
ployment rates in various communities 
and areas throughout the country, not- 
withstanding the current prosperity 
boom which the country is enjoying as a 
whole. 

I will not go into some of the reasons 
for these trouble spots of unemploy- 
ment because they are numerous and 
complex. Undoubtedly, extremely inju- 
dicious monetary policies played their 
part, and there are other factors as well 
that I cannot deal with here. However, 
it is very clear that in the interest of the 
Nation, not to speak of the several mil- 
lion unemployed workers and their fami- 
lies who are involved, that the Congress 
must do something constructive and sub- 
stantial about this problem at a very 
early date. 

I think that we have seriously lagged 
in coping with this substantial unem- 
ployment which in some States and com- 
munities reaches alarming percentages 
and is causing stagnation, paralysis, and 
privation in many historically prosper- 
ous areas, 

The situation constitutes a real chal- 
lenge to the Government and we have 
no choite in my opinion but to give the 
problem urgent consideration and work 
it out so as to alleviate the unemploy- 
ment and restore the afflicted communi- 
ties to a condition of prosperity and in- 
dustrial good health and well-being. 
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This is an American problem. It can- 
not in these days be swept under the 
table and overlooked. We all must rec- 
ognize that State and local authorities 
alone cannot solve this problem. The 
Federal Government must take action. 
And it must be taken now. 


Factors for Distribution by REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
rural electrification program has been a 
tremendous source of pleasure to farm- 
ers and has opened up a new world for 
people who have had to struggle to ob- 
tain the necessities of life. This pro- 
gram has stimulated not only produc- 
tion on the farms, but also in the indus- 
trial areas of our country. A great deal 
of the success is due to the foresight of 
those who enacted the statute in creat- 
ing the rural electrification program 
and the criteria set forth in the statute. 
The standards which have been adopted 
provided for safeguards and did not im- 
pose onerous terms. Another factor con- 
tributing to the success of this program 
has been the dedicated leadership of the 
administrators on top level and in the 
lower echelons, 

I have had occasion to meet several of 
the officials of the rural electrification 
program during a recent trip to Puerto 
Rico where I attended a seminar on rural 
electrification. W. E. Eastman, director 
of the southeast area of the United 
States, made a very interesting talk on 
the factors considered by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration for distribu- 
tion loans, which I am certain will prove 
informative. 

Mr, Eastman, who started working for 
the REA in 1938, received his bachelor of 
science degree in civil engineering in 
1937 from the University of New 
Hampshire. Except for a period during 
the war, he worked as engineer of one of 
the eight regions in the United States on 
electric distribution engineering until 
1949 when he was made regional engi- 
neer. In 1952 he was assigned as region- 
al engineer in the REA telephone pro- 
gram until September 1953 when he be- 
came assistant chief, staff planning, in 
Telephone Engineering Division. He 
Was reassigned to the electric program in 
1955 to the position which he now holds, 


Mr. Eastman’s remarks follow: 
DETERMINATION OF MARKET 


First of all, there must be established a 
definite need for electricity, or a market. 
In order to determine what this market is, 
first requires a survey in the field. This 
survey will determine the people that do 
Want service, those that might, their loca- 
tion, and the classification of service they 
want—residence, farm, commercial, etc. 

To convert this information into the 
quantity of energy required comes next. 
The objective here is to obtain realistic es- 
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timates of kilowatt-hour consumption, by 
class, and at a time 3 to 5 years in the future, 
Initially this was quite an unknown quantity 
to REA. Only about 10 percent of the rural 
establishments had electricity; therefore, we 
had no records available and there was very 
limited experience, It was therefore neces- 
sary to estimate kilowatt-hour consumption 
by class. Our experience proved us to be 
very conservative in our estimate. Actual 
usage far exceeded our estimates. At the 
present time, with more than 20 years of 
operational experience, there are ample rec- 
ords from which usage can be estimated and 
projected into the future. As a matter of 
interest, we have found that the average 
monthly kilowatt-hour usage by rural con- 
sumers doubles about every 7 years. If no 
records or experience are available, it may be 
necessary to interview a representative por- 
tion of potential consumers and determine 
the extent to which they expect to use elec- 
tricity. 

Now that we have located the people that 
Want service, have classified them accord- 
ing to type of service, and have estimated 
what quantity of electricity they will use, 
we are interested in still one more factor; 
that is, the economic stability of the area. 

This is accomplished through a field ap- 
praisal, the purpose of which is to collect 
data, economic in nature that can be used 
as a basis for consideration of the feasibility 
of any particular loan or system. Informa- 
tion from agricultural leaders, local business- 
men and bankers in the area is sought in 
order to shed as much light as possible on 
the economic potential of the area, Market- 
ing and transportation facilities are observed 
and noted. Opportunities for off-farm em- 
ployment are appraised. Trends in popu- 
lation and farm units are also sought. 
Trends in income, population shifts, and 
other significant economic trends which can 
be established for the service area are com- 
pared with comparable trends for county or 
State asa whole. REA as a part of assuring 
the security of the loan makes such an ap- 
praisal when considering the first loan to 
serve an area and at such other times as 
changing conditions warrant. 

PLANNING PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


The need for electricity, or the market 
has been determined, Next we need to know 
what facilities will be required to serve this 
market. The borrowing organization em- 
ploys an engineering firm to design the most 
economical distribution system for this 


purpose. 

The engineer in his design would adhere 
to certain standards that have been estab- 
lished by REA, For reasons of economy 
through standardization, we have settled on 
a multigrounded wye system; 7,200 volts 
phase to ground; 12,500 volts phase to phase. 
In a few instances where density is low and 
long distribution lines are required a 
14.4/24.9 grounded wye system is used. 

Voltage drop at the end of primary line 
is to be held to 7 percent. The use of regu- 
lators to accomplish this is permitted. 

At this point the engineer is not yet ready 
to design the distribution system. You will 
recall my mentioning earlier, that the early 
estimates of consumption were far too con- 
servative. This resulted in a good many 
components of the system, having a normal 
life expectancy of from 30 to 40 or 50 years, 
becoming obsolete early in its usage because 
of inadequacy. 

To minimize the possibility of this pre- 
mature obsolescence we recommend that the 
engineer make a long-range engineering 
study. This study is predicated on a kilo- 
watt-hour consumption far in excess of 
what present consumption is, or is estimated 
to be. For example, one area that now has 
an average consumption of 400 kilowatt- 
hours per month has a long-range study 
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based on 2,500 kilowatt-hours per month. 
This study will show what substations, what 
feeders and lines and what wire size will be 
needed when consumption reaches 2,500 
kilowatt-hours per month. Of course this 
system wili not be built now because of the 
excessive investment in capacity that will 
not be needed for several years. It does es- 
tablish a goal or objective and it does pro- 
vide a guide for the engineer in designing 
the system that is to be constructed now- 
Using the consumer and consumption data 
for the 3- to 5-year period as outlined in the 
market survey the engineer designs the dis- 
tribution system. The facilities he will pro- 
vide for in this initial system will be sufi- 
cient only for the 3- to 5-year load re- 
quirements of the market survey but 

be selected so that they will fit into the re- 
quirements of the long-range engineering 
design. By so doing he provides for con- 
tinuing growth and expansion of plant with 
& minimum of change in the facilities fni- 
tially installed; thereby minimizing loss due 
to premature obsolescence. 

Quality of service is a factor that is Impor- 
tant to all. The engineer incorporates the 
basic elements of high quality service in his 
design by holding the voltage drop at the 
end of all lines to 7 percent or less. Con- 
tinuity of service is enhanced by providing 
adequate protective equipment for isolating 
& minimum of system lines when fault con- 
ditions occur, 

Once the physical facilities required for 
serving the area have been determined, the 
engineer prepares a cost estimate for con- 
structing those facilities. 

At this point the engineer has completed 
the project design, It shows the number 
substations that will be needed, their loca- 
tion, capacity, and voltage. The miles of 
pole line required along with wire size nec- 
essary to provide adequate service has been 
determined, as well as distribution trans- 
former services and meters. In addition he 
1 determined what the cost of the system 


POWER SOURCE 


So far we have not mentioned the avall- 
ability of power to feed this system. While 
the engineer when designing the system 
would like to assume that power will be 
available at the substation locations his de- 
sign shows to be most suitable, he is always 
cognizant of the possibility that this may not 
be the case. 8 

A source of power is necessary and has 
been considered by the engineer long before 
his design is completed. 

As to a source of power, there are two pos- 
sible solutions open to the engineer. One 18 
to provide the necessary power through gen- 
eration and transmission facilities. For 
small rural distribution systems the costs in 
connection with self-generation are normally 
so high that the consumer would not want 
to pay the resulting high rates. But this is 
a subject that will be discussed later in this 
program by Mr. Chase. 

The other alternative of a power source 18 
to purchase from some operating utility. 

Where power is purchased, the engineer 15 
concerned with the point at which this 
power will be made available to feed the sys- 
tem. Negotiations are entered into to have 
power delivered at the load centers or sub- 
station locations called for in the engineer- 
ing study. If this is not possible the en- 
gineer must determine the economics 
relocating the substations and increasing the 
capacity of distribution feeder lines versus 
including in his design the trans- 
mission lines from the point power Is ayail- 
able to the substation locations, 

The cost of power represents a large per- 
cent of the annual cost of operating a dis- 
tribution system. We have found that the 
cost of power is very close to 50 percent 
annual cash expenses, Because of this w® 
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require as a prerequisite to making a loan 
that the borrower negotiate a contract with 
the power supplier, which assures the bor- 
Tower of sufficient power to meet the needs 
of its consumers and which sets forth the 
terms, conditions, and cost of supplying that 
power. 
FINANCING 

The utility organization now has a plan 
of what it wants to build and knows the 
approximate cost. It also has a contract to 
provide the needed power. Its next step is to 
Obtain financing and while there are other 
Sources of borrowing, we are assuming now 
Only REA financing, 

The organization makes known its desire 
to borrow money from REA by preparing and 
Submitting an application. The application 
States the amount of money it wants to bor- 
row; the facilities it proposes to bulld and 
the purpose of these facilities. 

The application is reviewed in REA; first 
from a'legal or eligibility viewpoint to estab- 
lish that the applicant is legally one to which 
we can make a loan and that the purposes of 
the proposed construction are consistent 
With the Rural Electrification Act, 

From an engineering viewpoint, we review 
the engineer's system design to insure it is 
adequate to meet the 3- to 6-year load re- 
Quirements and yet not overdesigned. The 
Cost estimates are reviewed to see that they 
are reasonable. 

Following this an economic or feasibility 
Study is made. This study determines the 
annual expenses that will be incurred in the 
Operation of the system, and includes the 
Cost of; purchased power, operations, main- 

ce, general administration, replace- 
Ment, taxes, insurance, and in addition, the 
Cost of debt repayment and Interest, 
the event of a new organization we 
Would design recommended retail rate sched- 
ules for the various classes of consumers, 
When applied to the kilowatt-hours con- 
Sumptions for which the system was de- 
8 would produce sufficient revenues to 
t these expenses and also provide reason- 
Able operating reserves, If the applicant is 
y an operating utility we would deter- 
Mine that existing retail rate schedules 
Produce sufficient revenues, 
t ng that the application is satis- 
Sctory in all respects, the loan is made. 
makes 100 percent loans that are repaid 
th interest in 35 years. As security for 
loan REA, in most instances, holds a first 

Ortgnge on all of the facilities. 
1a UP to this point we have covered the main 
actors considered by REA in making a dis- 
l tlon loan, But, as mentioned previous- 
Y, we must determine with all reasonable as- 
arnnce that the loan will be repaid, there- 
thro; same interest of course continues 

ughout the period during which any out- 
ding indebtedness remains. 
ton & matter of assisting the borrower and 
Provide REA with a continuing method 
molyo wating the financial position or 

Min of the borrower, we work closely 
Oper, them in the various phases of their 

Ations after a loan has been made; such 
the following: 


CONSTRUCTION 


Pvc has developed standard forms of con- 
Scene contract, construction specifica- 
aign, 224 construction dssembly unit de- 
y 8 ‘ough the Electric Engineering Di- 
— have gathered test and perform- 
tor pol ta on the items of materials required 
been 45 Une construction from which has 
acceptap o Ped a list of materials that are 
We ble for use on the borrowers’ system. 
Project Ongly urge the borrower to have his 
bida ix constructed by taking competitive 
By so 2 using the standard contract forms. 
Where «28 he stands to benefit financially 
and Ale Petition for the contract is keen 
80 by the Protection afforded under 


the contract against faulty workmanship 
and materials. Upon completion of con- 
struction REA makes an inspection prior to 
its being accepted. > 

OPERATIONS 

High quality service, which is a factor the 
engineer made possible through his design, 
can deteriorate rapidly and is a factor that 
can adversely affect the financial soundness 
of the organization when it is neglected. At 
intervals of from 1 to 3 years REA wlll make 
an inspection to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the borrowers’ operations and mainte- 
nance programs. Some of the factors con- 
sidered in these surveys are: pole inspection, 
right-of-way clearing, transformer and re- 
closer maintenance, voltage regulation, and 
others. 

MANAGEMENT 

During operations we get from the bor- 
rower each quarter an operating report 
showing financial data as well as operational 
data, In addition we receive annually a 
copy of an independently performed audit 
report. 

Through analysis of these documents we 
can frequently determine and advise the 
borrower of possible trouble areas that might 
be avoided with prompt attention, 

CONCLUSION 

This has necessarily been a brief discussion 
covering a broad field of activities. The 
points that have been brought out are those 
we believe are significant. I would like to 
emphasize that they are not factors to be 
considered once, then forgotten. The elec- 
tric utility business, once started, becomes 
increasingly more demanding in terms of 
load, quality of service, management, and 
financing. 


The American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, we 
enjoy so many priceless liberties that 
some of us forget how they were won. 
Michel Guillaume Jean de Crevecoeur in 
“Letters of an American Farmer,” writ- 
ten in 1782, had the vision to portray 
our future strength. The New York 
Times in the Treasure Chest column of 
its book review section for April 12, 1959, 
summarized the unusual characteristics 
of our people which provide our national 
strength and unity from his writings. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial based on the letters of an 
American farmer may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TREASURE CHEST 
THE AMERICAN 


What then is the American, this new man? 
He is either a European, or the descendant 
of a European, hence that strange mixture 
of blood, which you will find in no other 
country. I could point out to you a family 
whose grandfather was an Englishman, 
whose wife was Dutch, whose son married 
a Frenchwoman, and whose present four sons 
now have four wives of different nations. He 
is an American, who leaving behind him all 
his anclent prejudices and manners, received 
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new ones from the new mode of life he 


has embraced, the new government he obeys, 
and the new rank he holds. He became an 
American by being received in the broad lap 
of our great alma mater. Here individuais 
of all nations are melted into a new race 
of men, whose labor and posterity will one 
day cause great changes in the world. Amer- 
icans are the western p „ who are 
carrying along with them that great mass 
of arts, sciences, vigor and industry which 
began long since in the east; they will fin- 
ish the great circle. The Americans were 
once scattered all over Europe; here they are 
incorporated into one of the finest systems 
of population which has ever appeared, and 
which will hereafter become distinct by the 
power of the different climates they inhabit. 
The American ought, therefore, to love his 
country much better than that wherein he 
or his forefathers were born. Here the re- 
wards of his industry follow with equal steps 
the progress of his labor; his labor is founded 
on the basis of nature, self-interest; can it 
want a stronger allurement? Wives and 
children, who before in vain demanded of 
him a morsel of bread, now, fat and frolic- 
some, gladly help their father to clear those 
fields whence exuberant crops are to arise 
to feed and clothe them all; without any 
part being claimed, either by a despotic 
prince, a rich abbot, or a mighty lord. (Mi- 
chel Guillaume Jean de Crevecoeur in “Lete 
ters of an American Farmer, 1782.") 


Business News Is Important 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance of each small business in our 
Nation is becoming better known. As 
that business develops through the far- 
sighted efforts of its owner or owners so 
does the economy of the area. 

The Roseburg, Oreg., News-Review has 
wisely recognized the numerous news 
stories connected with the firms in Doug- 
las County. Earlier this year Editor 
Charles V. Stanton reorganized his news 
department and named as business news 
department editor, Mr. Leroy B. Inman, 

I have watched the coverage of busi- 
ness in Douglas County develop. The 
stories point up the constant campaign 
by the businessman to meet the chal- 
lenges of tomorrow before they become 
insurmountable. 

One such firm in this particular county 
is the Paul B. Hult Lumber Co. owned 
and operated by Paul B. Hult and W. O. 
(Bun) Kelsay. The story of the devel- 
opment of this operation was written by 
Mr. Inman on April 25, 1959. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include that story: 

DILLARD PLANT PROGRESSIVE DOUGLAS COUNTY 
INDUSTRY 
(By Leroy B, Inman) 

An example of a little industry that has 
grown with the years through sound invest- 
ment and careful management is the Paul 
B. Hult Lumber Co. at Dillard, which now 
supplies employment for 125 persons. 

Starting as a small stud operation in 1945, 
the plant now produces 100,000 board feet of 
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timber per shift and operates two shifts. 
What's more the operation has been almost 
continuous since that date. Only one shift 
was lost for about a 2-week perlod last 
Christmas when logs ran low. 
The mill weathered the depressed lumber 
market last year without a day's lost pro- 
“duction, and, Hult, principal owner in the 
business, said he is very optimistic about 
future timber market. 
“The men are even getting some overtime,” 
he said. 
Douglas County Representative W. O. 
(Bun) Kelsay is the other owner in the busi- 
ness, acquiring a third interest in about 1949. 


THIRD MILL BUILT 


The plant being operated now is known 
as Mill No. 3. The first plant, a stud opera- 
tion, was built between the railroad track 
and the highway at Dillard in 1945, It was 
operated up until 2 years ago, when it was 
discontinued. The grounds and buildings 
now are used for storing lumber for ship- 
ment. 

The No. 2 mill, also a stud plant, was built 
over near the South Umpqua River in Dil- 
lard, adjacent to the present MUI No. 3 site. 
It was discontinued last fall, but the small 
pond is still used for some log storage. 

Mill No, 3 was built 4 years ago and com- 
pletely remodeled and enlarged 2 years later 
to its present capacity. Three dry Kilns, 
each 35 by 60 feet in size and with 80,000 
board-feet drying capacity, have been erected 
since last fall. The third kiln went into 
operation only last week. The precut kiins 
were built by Diamond Lumber Co, at Tilla- 
mook and assembled at the Dillard plant. 

TO BUILD DRYING SHEDS 


Hult said he plans to erect additional dry- 
ing sheds this summer. The old Dillard 
railroad station is used as the company 


office. 

Mill No. 3 is a complete milling and plan- 
Ing operation, producing all dimensions. Fir 
lumber is shipped green, but hemlock is kiln 
dried. The company does not do any logging 
on its own, but contracts its logging and 
buys a good many logs on the open market. 

Hult was born into the lumber business, 50 
has come by it naturally. He said he was 
born 50 years ago but a stone’s throw from 
a sawmill his father operated in Lane County 
Sawmilling is all he knows, but he likes it, 
he says. His uncle and a cousin operate a 
large mill near Junction City. 

Hult said he built and operated three saw- 
mills at Eugene, then put up ane at Tyee, 
before coming to Roseburg. He has had 
interests in other Douglas County mills, but 
said he has disposed of these and is concen- 
trating in his one operation. 

Kelsay, his partner, has also had long asso- 
ciations with sawmilling in the Dexter area, 
where he grew up. He was president of the 
Willamette Valley: Council, Lumber & Saw- 
mill Workers, AFL, for several years, before 
joining Hult. 

While not considered a big operation, the 
Hult company is a heavy producer for its 
investment, and has introduced new inno- 
vations to improve efficiency. 

On order and soon to be installed Is a push- 
button edger control system. This system 
has been perfected by the C & D Lumber Co. 
at Riddle and is being supplied on order to 
the lumber industry. Hult hopes to have 
his remote control installed sometime in 
May. 

While not the first with remote control for 
an edger, he was a “guinea pig” for remote 
control use with the log carriage in his old 
stud operation, and uses the device in his 
new mal. It permits the sawyer to turn the 
log on the carriage, formerly an operation 
of a ratchet setter who rode the carriage, 
He said he pioneered this method several 
years back, and it has proved very effective. 
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LOGS STRAPPED TOGETHER 

Another system which he uses inyolves un- 
loading of logs at his pond log dump. In- 
stead of letting the logs roll off the truck 
into the pond, a metal strap is placed around 
the center of the load of logs. Cables from an 
overhead crane are placed around either end 
of the load and the logs are lifted as a 
unit and set into the pond lightly. 

This has several advantages, the first being, 
that by keeping the logs strapped together, 
the capacity of the mill pond can be in- 
creased about 244 times. The log bundle can 
be easily maneuvered. The strap is not re- 
leased until the logs are ready for the saw, 

There is less breakage of the logs and there 
is also less chance for damage to the truck 
in the dumping process. 

Hult handles a lot of hemlock, sawing up- 
wards of a million feet a month. The butt 
end of hemlock trees will not float and have 
to be stored in cold decks about the mill. 
They are carted to the mill by means of a 
Hyster, then are placed into the mill by a 
crane, The cranes is used only for dry log- 
ging. Pond logs are hauled up a ramp. 

Wood waste from the mill is burned except 
for planer shavings which are sold to Pacific 
Plywood for use in hardboard making. 


Forced Retirement of Persons at Age 65 
Wastes Many Talents and Productive 
Man-Hours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30,1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
although employment in all younger age 
groups has climbed in recent years, less 
than 36 percent of our citizens above 65 
are now employed. 

Quite often these people were invol- 
untarily retired because of a company 
policy which required that they be re- 
tired at a certain age. And, because of 
their age, they find it impossible to find 
another position. For many people this 
is disastrous financially, economically, 
and mentally. Many older people, used 
to earning their own way and living in 
vigorous health would like to continue 
their active lives. 

And the trend seems to be extending 
now to such an extent that persons 
above 40 encounter difficulty in finding 
new positions, This is a shameful waste 
of talents, many good minds, and in- 
numerable productive man-hours. 

Mr, President, in support of S. 1172, of 
which I am a cosponsor, and to under- 
line my remarks, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial which was 
printed in the Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times for Sunday, April 26, 1959, under 
the heading, “Forced Retirement.” 

There being no objection, the éditorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FORCED RETIREMENT 

Industrialization is the force responsible 
for discarding workers over age 65, a study by 
the International Labor Organization has 
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revealed. The United Nations’ special 
agency has found those relatively few 
countries remaining which still depend al- 
most entirely upon farming, ranching and 
related non-industrial enterprises for their 
economy haye a much higher percentage of 
older workers than do their manufacturing 
neighbors, 

Specifically among industrial Innovations, 
the pension and higher productivity are 
blamed for the demise of workers above 65. 
It is significantly demonstrated that in 
Germany, which founded the social security 
system and which has had an arbitrary re- 
tirement age of 65 for almost 70 years, one 
of the lowest percentages in the world of 
people above this age gainfully employed 18 
found. Slightly more than one of four 
Germans above the magic age are helping 
their nations. productivity. 

Germany's 26.8 percent of oldsters em- 
ployed contrasts with the 75 percent em- 
ployed in many South American agricul- 
tural countries, The United States—de- 
spite appeals from public and industrial 
officials—is headed swiftly toward Ger- 
many’s low level. In the 7 yeats from 1950 
to 1957, the percentage of oder workers em- 
ployed dropped from 41 to 36 percent. This 
result was achieved in spite of increased em- 
ployment in all other age groups. 

Greater acceptance by employers of pri- 
vate pension plans to supplement social se- 
curity obviously creates a great inducement 
to employees to retire when eligible. No 
one, certainly, can find fault with a 
who voluntarily inactivates himself from 
the daily grind when he feels he can afford 
to do so, or when a retirement income 15 
offered to him. If voluntary retirement 
were the reason, no one would object if the 
percentage of older persons emplo 
dropped to nothing. 

Unfortunately, that utopia has not been 
reached, There Is a large segment of re 
employees—very likely a majority—to which 
no choice was offered. Many of these peo- 
ple have needed talents to offer industry, 
many did not wish to loaf after a lifetime 
of work, and many others could provide 
efficient output on a reduced work schedule- 

But all had one obstacle in common— 
they had reached the age at which their em- 
ployers automatically open the doors. 

Automated assembly lines, recordkeeping 
and business procedures may create mechan- 
ical efficiency, but the same is not true of 
human beings, There is no age at which 
human productivity automatically expires- 
Those who adyocate such an age are merely 
asking for the privilege of supporting more 
and more individuals in retirement—per- 
sons who would rather be earning their own 
way. 


Free Enterprise and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


or IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, ever 
since 1955, when the Senate embarked 
on an extensive investigation of our 
antitrust laws, I have been concerned 
that rather than perfecting our charter 
of economic freedom, some antib 
groups have attempted to use this inves- 
tigation as a vehicle to attack bigness 
per se. 


* 
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An examination of the records of the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council clearly shows that those coun- 
tries who would destroy America’s free- 
dom would like nothing better than to 
attack the economic base upon which 
our security must rest. 

During recent weeks, as a member of 
the Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee, I have had the opportunity 
to visit many defense and contractor in- 
Stallations which demonstrate the great 
Progress our country is making in this 
new field. The one outstanding conclu- 
Sion which is left with any objective stu- 
dent in this area is that big business is 
destined to play an important role in 
America's efforts in the space age. 

On July 6, 1955, before the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
commenced its hearings, I said: 

It is quite apparent that the Communists 
Tead the American newspapers and the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. They are aware of what 
President Truman said in the 1952 campaign. 

Mr. President, too many of our own Meni- 
bers have used the term monopoly“ indis- 
Criminately. They have applied it loosely 
to any big business. Hence, it is not sur- 
Prising that the Russians feel justified in 
Quoting them and in taking the same course 
ot action. Committees of the Congress are 
Presently holding hearings to determine 
Whether our antitrust laws should be revised. 
This is an important subject, which merits 
Careful and deliberative study. My concern 
is to be sure that in making these studies 
We refrain from any actions which can dam- 
age our own internal unity and which will 
Provide additional ammunition for those 
Who wish to discredit the American free 
enterprise system which I am proud to call 
Capitalism. I have no hestiancy in taking 
te ee position in support of capital- 

i} 


On July 7 last year it was my great 
Drivilege to include in the body of the 

CORD the Independence Day address of 
former President Herbert Hoover at the 
Brussels Fair, I take pardonable pride 
in the fact that he was born and raised 
in West Branch, Iowa. He said: 

We are often depicted as living under the 
Control of wicked men who exploit our eco- 
nomic life through gigantic trusts and huge 
Corporations. They are supposed to grind 

e faces of the poor and to exploit other 
rations. All this ignores the fact that our 
os for nearly 70 years have prohibited the 

xIstence of trusts and cartels, In few other 
gations have the fundamentals of fair and 
Pen competition been so zealously main- 
tained. 

i This competition has spurred our indus- 
Ties to adopt every labor-saving device. And 

create them, there are more than 5,000 

ustrial research laboratories that pour 
Out new ideas which become opèn to all the 
World, 

Insofar as large corporations are con- 
cerned, they are the property of millions of 
the People. The largest of them has more 
8 n 1,500,000 individual stockholders, not 

of whom owns more than one-thirtieth 

1 percent of the corporation. 


j The distinguished minority leader, the 
ue Senator from Ilinois (Mr. DIRK- 
tea l, in his individual views on adminis- 
ed prices in the steel industry, Senate 
eport No. 1387, said: 

minority has long observed that at 

and iir . the Soviet Union 
du Sateliites have used documents pro- 


ced by our own Government to embarrass 
> 
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U.S. representatives. A review of the debates 
in the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council amply documents this statement. 

Many American firms have encountered 
unwarranted difficulties in their operations 
abroad, because the Communist bloc was suc- 
cessful in labeling large American firms as 
cartels and American monopolies, even 
though there is no justification for such a 
characterization. 

Every Member of Congress has a responsi- 
bility in terms of our national welfare to 
avoid exaggeration, partisan statements, and 
criticism not supported by the evidence de- 
yeloped in committee hearings or otherwise 
in the preparaton of congressional reports. 
Every congressional report may become an 
official Government document. 

The minority regrets that the majority has 
accepted the unwarranted and prejudiced as- 
sumptions of the staff in the preparation of 
its views. It is satisfied that they have un- 
wittingly provided propaganda which may be 
used to our national detriment. 


Subsequently, in his individual views 
on administered prices in the automobile 
industry, he further amplified this state- 
ment and commented on President Hoo- 
ver's address as follows: 

It is regrettable that the majority has per- 
mitted the longstanding prejudices and 
biases of its staff to infiuence the preparation 
of its views. They may tend to negate Mr. 
Hoover's great efforts to show that never be- 
fore in the history of mankind has any eco- 
nomic system produced so many benefits 
which were so widely shared. Free enter- 
prise capitalism as it has developed in this 
country is the only economic system which at 
all times reflects the wishes of consumers 
through their purchases in free markets. It 
has provided incentives to producers. In 
fact, it has literally remade civilization, At- 
tacks which reflect on its performance, while 
not attributing guilt to anyone ond providing 
no suggestions for legislative remedies, are a 
great disservice to the American people. 


More recently these self-evident truths 
are becoming apparent to informed 
Americans everywhere. Look magazine, 
in its issue of March 31, 1959, had a fea- 
ture editorial entitled “The Russians Are 
Trying To Turn Our Best Weapon 
Against Us.” I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Again, one of our most distinguished 
weeklies, U.S. News & World Report, has 
recently raised the question whether our 
big business organizations are in fact 
large enough to meet the challenge of the 
Soviets. I ask unanimous consent that 
an article entitled “Big Business Not Big 
Enough?” which appeared in the March 
30, 1959, issue of the U.S. News & World 
Report may be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, during my 20 years of 
service in the Congress, the defense of 
our country has always been one of my 
principal concerns. In World War II. 
during the Korean emergency and dur- 
ing the present cold war, I have learned 
that we need big business with its re- 
search skills, its trained manpower, and 
its facilities to protect the welfare of all 
of us. This statement is in no way in- 
compatible with the philosophy I share 
with every other Member of this body 
that small business has a vital role to 
play in the advancement of America's 
future. I am unwilling, however, to 
identify bigness with badness. I am 
opposed to monopoly in any form, but 
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an examination of the record shows that 
in most areas large firms are meeting 
keen competition from other firms 
equally endowed with capital, resources, 
and management skills. 

As we approach the time where our 
leaders must meet with the Soviets at a 
summit conference, we must close ranks 
and stop these senseless attacks on the 
business community which if continued 
may destroy one of our greatest assets. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


| From Look magazine, Mar. 31, 1959] 


THE RUSSIANS ARE TRYING To Turn OUR BEST 
WEAPON AGAINST Us 


What is that weapon? Itis mass produc- 
tion by big integrated industries—fast, effi- 
cient, economical. This is our greatest asset 
in a cold war which has become an economic 
struggle. It is the source of our strength and 
the basis of our position as a world power. 

But other countries, especially the Rus- 
sians, are imitating our great integrated pro- 
ductive industries as completely as possible. 
For our big corporations they substitute 
gigantic trusts and combines. 

It would be one of the ironies of history if, 
while the Russians integrate their industries 
to achieve lower production costs, we turned 
in the other direction and weakened the 
ability of our industries to compete in world 
markets by making them smaller and less 
integrated. 

No longer do our big producers find most 
of their competition among other American 
companies. Increasingly, American indus- 
tries derive more and more of their business 
from overseas. Of the largest, several now 
obtain from 40 to 70 percent of their income 
from operations in other countries. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES FOR EVERYBODY 

Among those U.S. industries selling widely 
overseas are the makers of electrical equip- 
ment, 

Few have done more to make the comforts 
and conveniences of life widely available. 
Their radios, refrigerators, washers, and 
dozens of other products have brought better 
living to Americans and many other peoples 
worldwide, 

Here in America the amount of electricity 
used has roughly doubled every 10 years. The 
investments required to generate it, and to 
provide appliances to use it, have gone up in 
proportion. 

As a result of the billions that have been 
spent to research and develop such electrical 
equipment, the householder who worked 580 
hours to buy & refrigerator in 1931, had to 
work only 188 hours to buy one in 1958. And 
the same is true of virtually all other elec- 
trical appliances. 

Yet despite its rapid growth, and the con- 
stant Increase in the invested capital required 
by the electrical industry, there are more 
small electrical suppliers today than there 
were 10 years ago. 

This demonstrates the wealth-generating 
attribute of big business, supporting and 
energizing a vast and always increasing host 
of small business, 

THE TRUTH ABOUT BIGNESS 


In the light of these facts, it is time to 
reexamine the credo that bigness means mo- 
nopoly and higher prices, In America, big- 
ness has meant just the opposite, It has 
raised our living levels year by year. And 
now when we need it most, we find that 
bigness—with its resulting efficiency and 
economy—is also the armory of our defense, 

If at this juncture we decide to stifle big- 
ness and efficiency, we can be sure that the 
Russians will not. Nor will our other com- 
petitors in world markets, 
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Such a policy could result in the loss of 
our world business, a drastic lowering of our 
standard of living, and our inevitable de- 
cline as a world power. 

We have plenty of checks today against 
any bad effects of bigness *_* such as 
exorbitant profits. What we should be more 
concerned about is whether our industrics 
will stay strong enough to meet tough for- 
elgn competition in world markets and make 
any profit at all. 

They will, if they are able to keep their 
prices low enough. And the only way they 
can do this and still pay our American 
workers the high wages they should get is 
to use our mass production weapon to the 
utmost. 

If in this crisis we decide to go the other 
way—if we force big industries to split them- 
selves into smaller, less efficient units—only 
three more words remain to be written. 

We've had it. 

Attacks on big business are also attacks 
on the high productivity that makes your 
high living level possible. When you read 
or hear such statements, don't let them go 
unanswered. In your own interest, speak 


up. 


[From U.S. News & World Report, Mar. 30, 
1959] 

Bic Business Nor Bic ENoucH?—Tue STORY 
OF THE GROWING DEMANDS Upon INDUSTRY 
IN AMERICA 
Once again, Government is making a 

strong attack on “bigness” in American busi- 

ness. This attack is coming just at a time 
when “big business” itself is more convinced 
than ever that it is not big enough. 

This question is raised; When is big busi- 
ness too big? 

The Government's Department of Justice 
has suggested that General Motors Corp. is 
too big. Moves are being started that may 
lead to the breakup of that giant of the 
motor industry. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. recently were denied the 
right to merge, on the ground that the com- 
bined company would be too big. The Pilis- 
bury Co. is being told that it must give up 
two flour-milling concerns it purchased. 
Continental Can Co., Inc., has been told that 
its acquisition of Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. and 
the Robert Gair Co. violates the antitrust 
laws. 

Both the Justice Department and a com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate have launched in- 
vestigations to determine whether a few big 
companies dominate prices and markets In 
steel and autos. There is powerful support 
in Congress for a new inw to require that 
Government be notified in advance before 
any important merger Is carried out. 

At the Federal Trade Commission, offi- 
cials continually scan moves that might 
limit business competition. 

All along the line, in many areas of Gov- 
ernment, the attack is on bigness. 

PRESSURES FOR GROWTH 


Yet “big busiiness,” now as In the past, Is 
under great and growing pressure to grow 
bigger. Small business,” at the same time, 
is turning to the Government for more and 
More help. The aim of most small enter- 
prises is to prosper and grow bigger. 

Actually, the giants among this country’s 
business concerns are relatively few in num- 
ber. As the accompanying chart shows, 
there are only 3,550 firms employing 1,000 or 
more workers. The number employing fewer 
than 1,000 is more than 4,3 million. 

Another measure of size is found in the 
total assets of a business. Using that scale, 
you find there are about 1,000 companies 
large enough to have assets of more than $100 
million. Only a few have assets of $1 bil- 
lion or more. 

A glance at the table prepared by the eco- 
nomic unit of U.S, News & World Report, 
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shows you the Nation's 15 largest nonfinan- 
cial companies ranked according to total 
assets. These firms, and others like them— 
the real giants of American industry—are 
numbered in scores, rather than in hundreds 
or thousands. 

It is on this segment of business, small in 
number but great in importance, that the 
Government is concentrating its attack. 

In the face of attack, however, big busi- 
ness keeps growing bigger. In 1958, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission reported, there were 
899 mergers of major corporations. That 
came on top of 941 major-corporation merg- 
ers in 1957. 

WHY GIANTS TEAM UP 

What accounts for the trend toward greater 
and greater size in American business? 

When you look into this question, you find 
many answers, 

Mammoth strides are being made in science 
and technology. Vast resources in capital 
and new equipment are required to develop 
the products that sclence makes possible. 

Research itself has beoome so stupendous 
in scope that big business, large as it is, 
cannot undertake it all. Government finds 
that it must invest billions of dollars each 
year to supplement private research. 

As industry expands and population grows, 
there is growing need to find new sources of 
raw materials, Again, huge investment is 
required—so big that even the giants among 
corporations are forced to band together to 
provide the capital needed for development. 

Thus, in the worldwide search for oil, 
joint ventures have been organized by the 
big producing firms to find new petroleum 
reserves and get them to market. In Saudi 
Arabia, for example, four American ol! com- 
panies have invested more than $800 million 
to develop oil fields and lay a 1,000-mile pipe- 
line to the Mediterranean Sea. In steel, five 
big U.S. steelmakers have banded together to 
bring iron ore from remote fields in Labra- 
dor and Quebec. High In the Peruvian Andes 
mountains, four American metal-mining 
companies have joined to develop a copper 
deposit that will soon be producing 30,000 
tons of ore a day. 

In scores of other industries, big corpora- 
tions are working as partners to share the 
risks and the expense of tackling new and 
complex jobs. 

A coal producer and an oil company, for 
instance, have formed a new corporation to 
make the glant eleCtrodes needed in produc- 
ing aluminum. A steel firm and an electri- 
cal- products manufacturer have formed a 
company to produce titanium. In Alabama, 
a maker of chemicals and a textile firm are 
jointly operating a synthetic-fiber plant, 
and, in the resource-rich province of Alberta, 
a Canadian oil company and a U.S. paper- 
making company have teamed up to bud 
u $42 million pulp mill. 


STRUGGLE POR WORLD MARKETS 


In today’s world, competition for markets 
is intense, When American businessmen 
venture into world markets, they must com- 
pete with foreign firms that often have the 
backing of governments themselves. 

U.S. companics now are meeting keen comi- 
petition from concerns in Western Europe 
and in Japan—areas where labor costs are far 
lower than in this country. Companies in 
many foreign areas can get together to set 
prices and divide up markets. Steel com- 
panies in the United States note that such 
forelgn-produced items as nails, barbed wire, 
and some types of steel sheets often can be 
made abroad and shipped to this country to 
sell at prices lower than those of similar 
products made in Pittsburgh, Chicago, or 
Cleveland. 

Soviet Russia, in effect, is one big com- 
pany. Its rigidly controlled economy can be 
directed to turn out whatever products the 
Russian leaders choose, without regard to the 
needs of Soviet consumers, Russia can 
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dump products on world markets and un- 
dercut any competitor. 
A SPUR TO COST CUTTING 


To counteract the threats of lower priced 
imports, the big companies in this country 
find they must spend increasingly large sums 
for new equipment, automatic machinery 
and other devices to hold down their man- 
ufacturing costs. Only by pouring huge sums 
into modernized plants can they hope to of- 
set rising costs of labor and raw materials, 
and the continual squeeze on profit margins. 

Such spending tends to foster the growth 
of the largest companies, which are able to 
float big stock and bond issues and retain 
some money from their annual earnings- 
Less eficient operators, unable to produce 
profitably and stand up to sharp competi- 
tion, are forced to sell or go out of business. 

Look at what has happened, over the years. 
in the auto industry. Only five makers of 
passenger cars have managed to fight rising 
costs and sharp competition and stay in 
business over the years. Thirty years ago. 
there were 13 auto makers. Of today's 
remaining manufacturers, the Big Three— 
General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler—account 
for about 90 percent of all the cars produced. 

TAXES VERSUS HORATIO ALGER 


Today's high tax rates have a double-bar- 
reled effect on business concerns. By siphon- 
ing off dollars that might go for expansion, 
Federal tax policy tends to keep smaller 
enterprises from growing larger in the way 
some of America’s companies grew a few 
decades ago. 

“The Horatio Alger story of the Ford Motor 
Co.—which, beginning with $28,000 in 1903. 
was worth nearly $1 billion by 1930—could 
not be repeated under the present-day tax 
structure,” one financial authority notes. 

At the same time, high taxes force existing 
companies to be as large and successful as 
possible. Only by earning tremendous sums, 
to be split with Uncle Sam, do big com- 
panies have money left for reinvestment and 
for creating new jobs. 

Each new job given to a worker today calls 
for the investment of about 615.000, accord- 
ing to one recent study. B. B. Turner, presi» 
dent of Ethyl Corp., notes: “Such spending 
by the big business concerns has helped 
build America’s prosperity. It has brought 
a continual increase in output among work- 
ers in industry, permitting higher wages, 
more leisure, and extra job benefits.” 

These pressures—from bigger tasks to be 
done, from rising costs, from stiff foreign 
competition—are only a few of the factors 
that are operating to bring about bigger and 
bigger enterprises under single management 

BIG UNIONS AND BIG DEFENSE 

Big and powerful labor unions add an- 
other pressure. Unions operate outside the 
antitrust laws that govern business. A siD- 
gle union, under a single direction, is able 
to shut down the Nation's basic industries. 
This power of big unions adds to the de- 
mand for an offsetting bigness on the man- 
agement side, 

Another push comes from national de- 
fense. Government finds that no single 
company and no single industry is big 
enough to do all the research and develop“ 
ment for today’s new weapons. Yet Govern- 
ment, in turn, is forced to look to big busi- 
ness for the skills in management and organ- 
izational ability that are required to 
through the production of the new jet planes, 
rockets, missiles, and other weapons in the 
Nation's defensive arsenal. 

In other fields vital to the Nation’s future 
all the signs that Government officials see 
even as they battle against bigness—indicate 
that big business is going to grow bigger 
still. 

ATOMS AND OUTER SPACE 

Take the development of atomic energy 

for peacetime use: Huge investments are re- 
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quired. There is little chance that early 
mi to generate nuclear power will pay 
he in profits. Though groups of companies 
ten joined to build atomic reactors, the 
8 jects are so expensive that there is more 
nd more pressure for Government itself to 
Move into the development of nuclear power. 
Big as the large companies are today, they 
not big enough to afford the vast sums 
the ed to explore outer space and finance 
Tockets and missiles that will aid this 
or oration. Government is putting up most 
3 funds now being channeled into space 
jects, 
Wr Still another field, that of producing 
®ctric power, past notions of size are being 
Ge Says Robert Paxton, president of 
eneral Electric Co.: 
he provide a rising standard of living 
v core rapidly expanding population of the 
ted States, this country must have elec- 
wa “generating capacity of 1 billion kilo- 
‘ts within 30 years. That means building 
bi equivalent of six new power systems as 
198 as the electric-power industry was in 
7, at an indicated cost of $360 billion or 
„ in 1958 dollars, Obviously, utility 
Panies and their suppliers, including 
timer! Electric, will have to grow several 
need 8 than they are at present, if the 
be Aatlaned ae generating capacity is to 
1 THE SHRINKING DOLLAR 
Nfation, continuing steadily, has put 
do tags on the jobs industry must 
Sun big, well-to-do firms can afford the 
1943 5 The cost of drilling an oll well in 
Was about $49,000, on the average. To- 
909 an Identical well costs more than $70,- 
rel The cost of building a new 50,000 -Har- 
how poy Oil refinery is 30 percent higher 
Raan it was a decade ago. 
Panic e the end of World War IT, the com- 
8 in the Bell Telephone System have had 
Pay 1 about $13 billion in new capital to 
Unite expansion of phone service in the 
than States. That outlay is more money 
Spending 8 Federal Government was 
ently as 1940. year for all purposes as re 
z HOW GIANTS COME AND GO 
nell. . amen have found that mere size, by 
Btow ang o guarantee that a company will 


u r. 
ninge you convince your customers every 
Yala day that you are giving them good 
elsg. better than they can get somewhere 
the du won't stay long at the top,” says 
Compan aent of one electrical-appliance 
“he long-time study of the way giant. in- 
the oa! Concerns have ranked by size over 
urs bears out this comment. The 
: icy traced the fortunes of 
Our st industrial companies over 
Or den ace starting in 1909. 
20 100 big companies on the 1909 list, 
55 were among the largest in 1948. 
iste’ coy 29 remain ded. Some of the 
es completely disap- 
Been ou Others were still in business, but had 
Mano tripped by faster-growing rivals. 
ur lar, STporations that have gotten stead- 
larger in recent years are selling to a 
Ply g share of the total market, sim- 
ing. echuse of the way the country is grow- 


Fir 
Steer Creer ago, for example, United States 
Produ made 67 percent of all the steel 
hag quad in this country. Today, though it 
about 30 ubled its capacity, it produces only 
8 Percent of the Nation's steel. 
10 — rd On Co. (New Jersey) in the last 
7 Vastly increased its volume of 
day on roughly 1,250,000 barrels of 
7 to more than 2,250,000 barrels. 
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But it still accounts for just about the same 
percentage of the free world's petroleum op- 
erations as a decade ago, because the whole 
industry has grown in the meantime. 

A TWO-WAY STREET 


One charge often made against “big busi- 
ness” is that it tends to squeeze small en- 
terprises out of existence. On the other 
hand, growth and expansion of large firms 
often open new markets which small com- 
panies can share. 

Small firms also depend on the large com- 
panies for orders. This interdependence of 
big and little firms holds true in every type 
of industry. General Electric Co. buys parts, 
materials and services from 42,000 suppliers, 
United States Steel buys supplies from 50,- 
000 small concerns and in turn furnishes 
steel to nearly 100,000 small companies. 

Discovery and development of new prod- 
ucts, largely as a result of research by big 
companies, haye provided many new busi- 
ness opportunities. Look at just one field— 
the manufacture of chemicals—and you get 
a glimpse of the spectacular progress in new- 
product development over the past few 
decades. Since 1920, for instance, the 
Nation has seen such chemical advances as 
these: antibiotic drugs, plastic packaging 
films, radioactive isotopes, synthetic fibers 
and plastics, detergents, weedkillers, hor- 
mones, rubber-base paints, improved motor 
fuels, symthetic fertilizers, and synthetic 
rubber. 

THE NEW OWNERS 

Today's big businesses find it continually 
necessury to raise new capital for develop- 
ing new products and producing them effi- 
ciently and economically, The sale of secu- 
ritles for this purpose tends to make owner- 
ship of the big concerns more widespread. 

The Du Pont Co., for example, has more 
than 45 million shares of common stock and 
24 million shares of preferred stock out- 
standing. In addition to the individuals 
who own Du Pont shares in their own 
names, the stock is also held by 600 schools 
and colleges, 200 hospitals, more than 500 
churches, nearly 700 charitable institutions 
and more than 500 insurance companies. 

Small shareholders gradually are getting 
an increasing stake in stock ‘ownership. 
Even in the country's largest company in 
terms of assets, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., no individual shareholder owns 
as much as one-thirtieth of 1 percent of the 
stock. 

Millions of Individuals today, through 
ownership of life insurance policies, invest- 
ment funds, and equities in pension and 
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retirement plans, are indirect owners of the 
big, successful companies. 

Much of the criticism leveled at big busi- 
ness concerns today is based on practices 
that were discarded decades ago. “The days 
of child labor, ‘union husting,’ and sweat- 
shops are as outmoded as the gasoline that 
used to run the tin lizzie,” an oll-company 
executive declares. 

Over the years, iaws have been passed and 
agencies created to regulate various types of 
businesses, The Federal Government and 
the various States have “watchdog” agencies 
in transportation, communications, banking, 
securities trading, and other fields. Much 
of the Federal regulation stems from the 
Reconstruction Era following the Civil War, 
when pools and trusts were created to malin- 
tain production and prices in key Industries. 

New suggestions for regulating big busi- 
nesses- continue to be made. Only a few 
days ago—on March 18—a proposal was made 
in the U.S. Senate that prices of steel and 
S Deere metals should be controlled in 

e same way as pu 
2 oo y public utility rates 
THE RIGHT HAND AND THE LEFT 

Sometimes, businessmen Say, the Govern- 
ment appears to be working at cross- - 
poses in its desire to make business more 
competitive and, at the same time, to make 
use of the facilities of the Nation's big 
enterprises. 


divide Western Electric into several parts, 

In other words, a Bell System executive 
remarked, the Government was asking for 
the destruction of the very things most 
needed for a job vital to the Nation's secu- 
rity—size and organizational unity, 

The debate over bigness in business still 
goes on. There is continued questi 
about the part big organizations should have 
in the U.S. economy. But this much seems 
certain: As the Nation grows and develops, 
there will be many jobs for the big, finan- 
cially strong, research-minded companies. 
These firms, holding their places in the 
rough-and-tumble competition of American 
business, have the facilities and the depth of 
leadership to tackle the giant tasks that 
people want to see accomplished, 


America's business gane - T 15 biggest companies, ranked by amount of asscts 


American Telephone & Telgraph Co. 


Standard n C, (New Jersey). 7, 000, 000, G80 
General Motors Corp... 6, 891, N00, 000 
United States Steel Corp. 4, 436, 000, 000 
Gulf on pap ES S 3, 430, 000, 000 
Secony Mobil On Co.. 3, 735, 000, 000 


The Terns C onssas 
Vonnsyivania RR. Co. 
Ford Motor C(Oo .. 
Standard Oil Co, (indinna) ..... 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
New York Contra) RR... 
Standard Oil Co. of California... 
Gyno! Electric Co. ~~. —rj.—rjv—7vw³.:— 
Bethlehom Steel Cotyp 


— ũ—— — — 
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1 FEzeindine banks and insurance companies, 
3 Profits for 1958 not yet available, 


Notr.—Profits are after taxes, 
Source: Latest financial ruports. 
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Address by the Honorable S. Samuel 
Di Falco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, April 11, 1959, I had the privil- 
ege of attending the annual banquet of 
the Delta Theta Phi law fraternity at 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York. 
On that occasion, the Honorable S. Sam- 
uel Di Falco, surrogate of New York 
County, was installed as an honorary 
member of the John Jay Senate of the 
fraternity and he delivered a very -fine 
address. 

Surrogate Di Falco’s address should be 
of great interest to all lawyers and stu- 
dents of law in the country. It is for 
this reason that I am inserting it into 
the Recor» in order to bring it to the at- 
tention of all my colleagues, especially 
those who are trained in the law. 

For the benefit of those of our col- 
leagues who do not know Surrogate Di 
Falco, I want to say that he is a former 
member of the New York City Council 
and a former justice of the New York 
State Supreme Court, where he served 
with great distinction. He is a learned 
and eminent jurist. The thoughts he ex- 
presses in his address are most appro- 
priate. 

Among the distinguished guests pres- 
ent at the banquet were the following: 
Rev. Joseph T. Tinnelly, C. M., dean of 
St. John’s University School of Law; 
Hon. Charles E. Murphy, justice of the 
appellate division; Hon. John R. Starkey, 
judge of the county court; Dr. Harold F. 
MeNiece, associate dean of St. John's 
University School of Law; Prof. Arthur 
L. Gould; Prof, Edward R. Re; Alfred C. 
Cordon, chief justice of the Delta Theta 
Supreme Court; Timothy V. Smith, dis- 
trict chancellor; Joseph R. Palumbo, 
dean of Greater New York Alumni Sen- 
ate; and John A. Flood, dean of John 
Jay Senate. 

Following is the text of Surrogate Di 
Falco's address: 

SPEECH op SURROGATE S. SAMUEL Dı Farco 
BEFORE THE DELTA THETA PHI LAW FRATER- 
wiry, APRIL 11, 1959 
Honored guests, clergy, fellow jurists, 

brothers, I am highly honored by member- 

ship in the Delta Theta Phi which you have 
conferred on me. 

I do not accept this honor lightly, It isa 
privilege, coming as it does, from so distin- 
guished and prominent a law fraternity. 

Yes, my fraternal brothers, fraternities 
play a more important role in our society. 
They fill the need for close companionships, 
for educational exchanges of information, 

and for the advancement of common goals. 

The founders of your fraternity undoubt- 
edly had in mind the need for close com- 
panionship among students of the law, for 
an educational exchange of legal informa- 
tion, and for the advancement of a common 
cause both before and after graduation from 
law school and for maintaining and uphold- 
ing the integrity of the legal profession in 
the eyes of the public. 

You the students and recently admitted 
members of the bar are standing on the 
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threshold of a distinguished career in an 
ancient, honored, and proud profession, a 
profession which has led the struggle for 
liberty, for justice, and for the protection of 
human rights. The lawyer, from the begin- 
ning of time, has been the acknowledged 
leader of the community in legislative halls, 
in high government places, and in all other 
tribunals of this great democracy, This 
profession offers a great challenge and an 
opportunity for service to your community. 

This is a profession of honor and esteem 
in our society. 

To function efficiently and effectively, the 
lawyer must have the highest trust and the 
deepest confidence from his client and the 
public. This primarily is the basic premise 
upon which a lawyer-client relationship is 
founded. 

It should be noted and emphasized, how- 
ever, that the legal profession is no more 
troubled with undesirable or unethical prac- 
titioners than is any other profession or 
calling. We must at all times safeguard 
against the creation and promotion of a false 
impression to the public, that the infrequent 
dishonorable lawyer is the general rule, 
when, in fact, he is the rare exception. 

For instance, you must have observed the 
increasingly vicious and vitriolic attacks upon 
lawyers who represent defendants in unpop- 
ular causes, or who represent individuals who 
are under general castigation or fire. 

Are not these causes or these individuals 
entitled to legal representation and a fair 
trial—regardiless of all other considerations— 
with the inherent right to able counsel? Is 
not the providing of a legal defense the 
sacred obligation of the profession and a 
sacred right to be provided to an accused? 
This is a constitutional right—this is part 
of our civil rights. Is it not a fact that 
counsel has the obligation to represent a 
client to the best of his ability without being 
deemed to be in sympathy with, or approv- 
ing of, his client's cause or course of conduct? 
Yet, how many are there to speak elo- 
quently as defenders of the lawyer and the 
profession on this issue. 

May I call to your attention, my friends, 
another situation worthy of mention. 

In the past two sessions of the New York 
State Legislature, a bill was introduced en- 
titled “Establishment of a Simplified State 
Court System.” Yet, consistently in every 
medium of communication, reference is made 
to this bill as a court reform bill. 

Without arguing the merits of the pro- 
posed court plan, I believe it is poor public 
relations for our courts to improperly per- 
mit the reckiess—irresponsible and danger- 
ous use of the word reform“ in connection 
with our courts. Reform connotes corrup- 
tion, wrongdoing and abuse of justice in 
the public mind, By definition, “reform” 
means “to abandon an evil course,” “to give 
up evil for that which is good.” This was 
never the intent of this legislation. It is 
more accurate to speak of court moderniza- 
tion, court simplification, or court consolida- 
tion. “Yet, can you estimate the impression 
that the public or the layman gets from 
such a reference? What about the por- 
trayal of the role of a lawyer on TV, in 
films or in a play participating or aiding a 
criminal in his nefarious activities? Do you 
think this is good for the profession? 

Unfortunately, the critics_are loud, nu- 
merous, and inflammatory—our defenders 
few, whispering, and conciliatory. I urge 
you, future members of the profession, and 
those of you who are now representatives of 
the bar, to uphold our profession's dignity 


and honor, which it has always richly earned 


and does deserve. 

Each individual practicing lawyer is by 
his deed, word, and actions, an emissary of 
our profession and is a standard bearer 
of the honor, dignity, and respect which 
will inure either to the benefit or detriment 
of the legal profession. Each individual 
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lawyer, in his relationship with the public. 
holds the reputation of the profession in 
his hands—to mold—either for good or for 
evil. 

We members of the legal profession are 
the fiduciaries of an enormous public trust 
We hold, in our hands, the destinies 
man's civil, human, and property rights. 

Though we contribute unselfishly, un“ 
swervingly, and devotedly to the public in“ 
terest our good deeds are neither promul- 
gated widely nor loudly enough. 

It is my humble opinion that the time 
has come when we must take the responsi- 
bility for reeducating and enlightening the 
public. In this you, the young, can lead 
the way. v 

You must correct in the public mind, any 
unfounded and misguided impressions 
good and favorable public relations. Law- 
yers must continue to be recognized as con- 
sctentious men and women of wisdom 
judgment. If they are to protect their 
rightful roles as architects who built the 
best legal and judicial system, then they 
must be prepared to fight the forces of un“ 
just criticism, harsh judgment, and carica- 
tured half-truths, with wide promulgatio® 
of the truth and constructive contributions 
to society. 

We, you and I, must mobilize every mess 
and every organization at our disposal— 
as the disseminators of good will, respects 
and understanding of the bench and bar- 

We cannot expect the impetus for such 2 
Movement to come from the outside. if 
we do not seek to protect ourselves, if 
do not endeavor to grapple with our prob- 
and find solutions for them, we cannot J. 
to others for help. Within the profession 
we have the necessary machinery at hand. 
and the finest legal minds to make that ma- 
chienry work. 

Be faithful to your chosen professio?- 
Zealously and jealously guard her reputa, 
tion. Be loyal to your democratic way of 
life. Be true to your fraternal brother 
brother lawyer. 

Above all, never swerve In your devotlo™ 
nor diminish your enthusiasm for $: 
sacred a “The true administration 
justice is the firmest pillar of good govern- 
ment.” 

Let us forever keep the beacon of our be- 
loved profession glowing brightly with ov 
own interest, warmth, and fervor. 

We must ever keep the torch brilliantly 
aflame; so that the public can see our 
of decency, responsibility, and honesty. 

Each member of a legal fraternity, such #4 
yours, or bar association must be a ligh 
house of hope, safety, and of “on course” to 
the American public. 

As the future bastions of the legal profes 
sion, the molding of public values should be 
of great concern to you. 

As the legal luminaries of tomorrow, re 
member that the bar and your country need 
your patriotic assistance to lay the pro 
foundation for the future. 

In placing the future of the profession in 
your hands, I know I am securing it for u 
and posterity. 


Des Moines and Mississippi River Flood- 
Control Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30,1959 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to extend my remarks in th® 


1959 


Recorp, I include my testimony given 

fore the House Committee on Appro- 
Priations concerning the Des Moines 
River Valley fiood-control program, 
Which is of vital concern to the entire 
Mississippi River Valley, in particular, 
and to the whole country, in general. 

testimony was as follows: 

Starement or NEAL SMITH, MEMBER or CON- 
GRESS, FIFTH DISTRICT, IOWA, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRI- 
ATIONS or THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, APRIL 30, 1959 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

Sommittee: I appreciate the privilege of ap- 

g before your subcommittee to enter a 
formal request for $2 million to be included 
in the 1960 public works appropriations bill 

Or the Red Rock Dam and Reservoir on the 
Moines River. The reservoir site, approx- 
imately 60 miles downstream from the city 

Of Des Moines will be chiefly in Marlon 
unty, which is in the congressional dis- 

triet I represent, but four congressional dis- 
Cts in Iowa are directly affected, as well as 

States bordering the Mississippi River. I 

feel certain that the citizens of at least 25 

congressional districts would be benefited by 

truction of the Red Rock Dam. 
t me, first, Mr. Chairman, to com- 

Mend your subcommittee for its untiring 

Nenn in endeavoring to assign priority to 

Many worthy projects brought before 

Your subcommittee. I am also aware, Mr. 

de ot the serious admonishment you 
livered in the House of Representatives 

tlier this week, on April 27. I agree that 

d ere are unnecessary expenses we have been 

2 without and can continue to get along 

mout, My request is not in this category. 

ae Project will be an investment in every 
is of the word, not a mere expense. It 

an investment to save human lives and 
to The ratio of benefits compared 
th Costs for this project is 1.51. Few projects 
fa. Which you ever invested money had that 

f Vorable ratio, This is a good investment 

Tom a business point of view. For the rea- 

thet hereinafter stated, I respectfully request 

1 you give favorable consideration to the 

d for an appropriation of $2 million for 

Red Rock Reservoir. 
CHRONOLOGY 

* 21 years ago, in the Flood Control Act 
une 28, 1938, the Congress approved a 

tor a Comprehensive plan for flood con- 

tissi and other p in the Upper Mis- 

PPi River Basin “with such modifications 
or net as in the discretion of the Secretary 
able ar and\Chief of Engineers may be adyis- 

— The plan Included a reservoir on the 

Re Moines River, then known as Howell 

Re ir and now designated as Red Rock 

Miles r (Howell site), with dam site 142.9 

above the river mouth. 

lee at same year a further study was author- 

Probie, the Des Moines River Basin flood 

Doc ems. In the survey report of 1943 (H. 

Engi 651, 78th Cong., 2d seas.) the Chief of 

Rock fers recommended construction of Red 

above with the dam site 155.6 miles 
B the river mouth. 

Bres, ne Flood Control Act of 1944, the Con- 

Plan Authorized the 1938 comprehensive 

Dam uncludimg the project for Red Rock 

rechnen tall in accordance with the 

document sation of the chief of engineers in 
nt 651.” 


eee report of the Corps of Engineers 
847 eh following the major floods of 
Moines ich cost seven lives in the Des 
6, River Basin, the evacuation of over 
zens oe left tens of thousands of citi- 


® month ut drinking water in the tap for 
k 


Waa 


damages and caused millions of dollars in 
The engineers found that the Red 
would not have contained the 


Site 
flood and recommended construction of 


Rog 
1947 
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the authorized Red Rock Reservoir at the 
Howell site and a reservolr above Des 
Moines at the Saylorville site, with dam at 
mile 213.7. 
RECURRING MAJOR FLOODS 

The Corps of Engineers in its various re- 
ports for flood control on the Des Moines 
River has continuously directed attention to 
the recurring floods of major proportions, 
which have caused many millions of dollars 
of damages to urban areas and serious crop 
losses. Their magnitude and frequency are 


a matter of record—June 1851, June 1858, _ 


April 1862, June 1865, July 1869, July 1875, 
April 1876, July 1881, April 1888, May 1892, 
April 1897, July 1902, June 1903, June 1917, 
June 1935, May and June 1944, June 1946, 
June 1947, and June 1954—an average of a 
major flood every 516 years. Moreover, every 
year significant flood damages are experi- 
enced, resulting in average annual flood 
losses, based on 1952 prices, In excess of $2 
mhion in the lower valley below the proposed 
Red Rock Dam. 

Local protection measures have been 
adopted through the years, and our State 
of Iowa is grateful to the Corps of Engineers 
for its assistance and cooperation. While 
these measures have served to lessen some- 
what the amount of our economic losses, it 
is a matter of official record that our local 
programs are inadequate without the Red. 
Rock Reservoir. 

During the 1947 flood, Ottumwa In the 
fourth district—which has always suffered 
heavy losses from Des Moines River floods— 
was without an approved public water sup- 
ply for 30 days. In the past few years 
alone, Ottumwa has obligated itself to $5 
million for levees, channel improvements, 
and storm-water pumping stations, which 
will supplement the Red Rock Reservoir. 
In 1956 the city began construction of these 
improvements after approval by the Corps 
of Engineers. Within the city Umits of Des 
Moines, approximately 5.5 miles of levees 
have been constructed. Through the years 
the district engineer has had to tell Iowans 
owning land bordering the river that noth- 
ing can be done on their losses because their 
properties lle in the area of the basin au- 
thorized for a dam. 

Mr, Chairman, the citizens of my State 
have spent millions—yes, millions of dol- 
lJars—in local improvement works. While 
these local works and the soil and water 
conservation programs that have been in- 
aug urated are helpful in reducing flood 
costs, they cannot be substituted for the 
flood-control purposes of the Red Rock 
Reservolr. 

The city of Ottumwa has now undertaken 
bonded indebtedness to the limit permitted 
by law in an effort to protect its citizens 
and its business district from flood damage. 
They have done all they can do locally and 
that investment is threatened, by a major 
fiood, which could again easily occur on the 
Des Moines River, would probably destroy 
the large investment and sacrifice made by 
the city of Ottumwa. Citizens on a local 
level can go only so far with self-help proj- 
ects. They now need the cooperation of 
Congress to begin construction of the proj- 
ect long recommended by the Army engineers 
as the project that should be constructed 
first. 

Many sections of Iowa and Minnesota that 
are drained by the Des Moines River and its 
tributaries have experienced dry weather for 
the past several months. But droughts in 
this area have been followed by floods, and 
people are still holding their breath, hop- 
ing that floods will not occur. The presently 
swollen tributarles from Des Moines down- 
stream can be carried by the Des Moines 
River channel, but additional rain on the 
upper end will cause serious trouble. 

If the dam under consideration had been 


constructed before 1947, the high water crest 
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in the 1947 flood as far south as Hannibal, 
Mo., could have been reduced by 2 feet and 
saved the entire Mississippi Valley millions 
of dollars in damage, and great human sick- 
ness and misery. 

The Des Moines River drains an ares 
through central Iowa and Minnesota that 
receives heavy rainfall. Holding back the 
fiood waters from central Iowa and Minne- 
sota would benefit the entire Mississippi 
River Valley, and the most logical place to 
invest in flood control is in the headwaters 
in this area of high precipitation, 

RED ROCK NOT A “NEW START” 


With reference to the present policy 
against “new starts,” this request for funds 
for the Red Rock Reservoir should not be 
considered a new start. As a matter of fact, 
construction funds of $1 million were al- 
lotted to the Red Rock Reservoir under the 
Civil Functions Appropriations Act of June 
25, 1948. It was necessary to defer construc- 
tion, however, following the major flood of 
1947 which almost doubled the previous re- 
corded flood heights at some points on the 
river, and as a result of the Presidential de- 
8 directive during the Korean con- 

ic 

It should also be noted that, while many 
river valleys have had several projects com- 
pleted, the Des Moines River Valley has been 
without any project, and it should not now 
be doubly penalized because Federal funds 
have not previously been spent for con- 
struction there. 


IMPORTANCE OF DES MOINES RIVER FLOOD- 
CONTROL PLAN 

The century-old record of severe and fre- 
quent flooding in the Des Moines River area, 
the steadily increasing population in the 
21 years since the authorization of the Red 
Rock Reservoir, the greatly expanded indus- 
trial development—these factors all warrant 
the appropriation of funds at this time in 
order that construction of the Red Rock 
Dam can finally be undertaken. Our citi- 
zens are uneasy over the possibility of hav- 
ing to wait still longer for the start of this 
project, They appeal to me and point out 
that apart from past economic losses, which 
for the last two major floods amounted to 
more than 30 percent of the estimated cost 
of the Red Rock project, each year of delay, 
each year of postponement, means they are 
exposed to the hazards of additional flood 
devastation. 

Plainly, the size and importance of the 
area affected by the Des Moines River Basin 
and the severity and frequency of flooding 
compel the Congress to see to it that con- 
struction is now begun on the Red Rock 
Reservoir. 

When completed, the Red Rock Reservoir 
and the Saylorville Reservoir (Public Law 
85-500, approved July 3, 1958), together 
with the Des Moines local protection works, 
will provide flood protection to 213 miles 
of the Des Moines River below the Saylor- 
ville Reservoir and to the entire area sub- 
ject to flooding by the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi. The President's 1960 budget in- 
cluded $113,000 as the amount necessary to 
complete the little planning that remained 
to be done and is now being completed. 
The Corps of Engineers has advised me that 
from an engineering standpoint $2 million 
can be efficiently utilized for the Red Rock 
project during the 1960 fiscal year. They 
could begin work on the project almost 
immediately. 

There, of course, is also need for continu- 
ing the studies and surveys for the author- 
ized upstream reservoir at Saylorville. Under 
the comprehensive plan another pool would 
be contained near Saylorville. About $200,- 
000 is needed for making surveys relative 
to Sayloryille. Under the plan of improve- 
ment, as now authorized, the Red Rock 
Reservoir will haye an earth dam at the 
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Howell site. The dam would be about 108 
feet high and 6,100 feet long. The flood- 
control pool would cover 65,500 acres at ele- 
vation 780 feet above sea level, Saylorville 
Reservolr would have an earth dam 125 feet 
high and 6,000 feet long. Its flood-control 
pool would cover 15,500 acres at elevation 
884. 
The Corps of Engineers has very recently 
estimated the tangible benefits of these two 
projects at $6.9 million a year, on the aver- 
age. On the basis of prices obtaining in 
1952, the cost of the Red Rock Reservoir has 
been estimated at about a $70 million total. 
We are asking for $2 million now. Had the 
Red Rock Reservoir been in operation in 
1947, damages in the Des Moines River Basin 
would have been reduced by over $26 mil- 
lion—the amount of damages caused by the 
1947 and 1954 floods. This is small com- 
pared to the damage to Mississipp! River 
cities that this river valley could deliver. 

These authorized projects will practically 
eliminate flood damage to towns, farms, 
roads, and railways on the Des Moines River 
below Saylorville, Along the Mississippi 
River downstream from the mouth of the 
Des Moines River, important levee districts 
and cities, including Quincy in Illinois and 
Canton, LaGrange, and Hannibal in Mis- 
souri would be benefited. The cost of Fed- 
eral and other highway bridges in the area 
below the dams would be greatly reduced, 
and the area including the big ordnance 
plant near Burlington would be protected. 
Twice during World War II citizens of the 
valley had to take time out from fighting 
the war to fight the Des Moines River. The 
river should be an asset rather than a men- 
ace. 

I cannot think of any investment in the 
future of America that is more justified and 
worthwhile. It is in full accord with all 
reports and authorizations of the Army En- 
gineers over the past 21 years. On behalf of 
thousands of Mississippi Valley citizens, I 
respectfully request your approyal of this 
investment. 


Communism and Immigration Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been very much disturbed about the 
changed policy of this Government that 
has resulted in deportation proceedings 
against some Polish refugees. 
The apparent basis assigned by the 
Government for this change of policy is 


that political changes have occurred in 


Poland that now renders it possible for 
refugees to be returned to Poland from 
this country without danger of political 
persecution, retaliation, or oppression. 

While some temporary gestures of con- 
ciliation and softening of policy occurred 
under the so-called Gomulka govern- 
ment, they were shortlived indeed. In 
the American press, in our diplomatic 
reports, in all the evidence that is avail- 
able, it is clear that the leopard has not 
changed his spots and that the Polish 
Government is still a Communist puppet 
and can be no more depended upon to 
administer impartial justice or refrain 
from ruthless actions than any other 
Communist government whether it be 
Hungary or Red China. 
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All the responsible evidence that we 
have available indicates that in fields 
that by any stretch of the imagination 
constitute a real test of fair-minded, 
impartial, humane treatment of human 
beings, that the Polish Communist gov- 
ernment fails to measure up to stand- 
ards that free-minded peoples would ex- 
pect and that the United States above 
all should insist upon in its relations 
with other nations. 

It is clear from available evidence that 
the concessions made by the Polish Gov- 
ernment fololwing the events of October 
1956 are being systematically withdrawn 
and that no reasonable expectation ex- 
ists that democratic freedoms and hu- 
man rights are being or would be consist- 
ently observed or recognized by the pres- 
ent Polish Communist government. 

What reasonable man could doubt on 
the current evidence that the Polish 
Communist government is a govern- 
ment by edict, dominated by force and 
committee to ruthless regimentation of 
the Nation’s political and economic sys- 
tems and of the people. 

The following facts be 
denied— 

First. Workers in Poland have been 
placed under strict party rule and dis- 
cipline contrary to their will. 

Second. Censorship in Poland has be- 
come more rigorous than ever. 

Third. Free speech, free expression, 
free inquiry, free publication in Poland 
are ruthlessly suppressed. 

Fourth. Rigid control of religious 
practices and worship and bans on re- 
ligious education are in existence in 
Poland and constitute another shocking 
repression of individual rights. 

Fifth. Religious symbols like crucifixes 
and other articles of great sacredness to 
sincere religious worshipers have been 
banned in Poland by the mailed fist of 
violence and heavy penalties on so- 
called offenders. 

Sixth. Religious charitable activities 
have been repressed and religious relief 
services profaned in Poland so that the 
National Catholic Welfare Council has 
suspended all large shipments of relief 
goods to Poland. 

Seventh. Malignant attacks against 
the religious hierarch have occurred and 
fake, trumped-up charges of crime 
brought against religious leaders in Po- 
land characterized by particularly false, 
fraudulent, and unfounded claims of 
militarism, fanaticism and intolerance 
made against religious believers. 

Eighth. Despicable unfounded charges 
were leveled against the Cardinal Pri- 
mate of Poland and an unwarranted in- 
vasion of that Primate’s institution at 
Jasna Gora Monastery was conducted 
by the government, its offices raided, its 
books, pamphlets and other documents 
of historic worth and deep religious 
significance were confiscated. 

Ninth. The offices of Bishop Boleslaw 
Kominek were raided and searched by 
minions of the police state. 

Tenth. The institution of higher re- 
ligious education at Wroklaw was seized 
by the government and all its activities 
stopped. 

Eleventh. Other leading clerics whose 
only offense was their devotion to God 
were arrested and jailed on trumped-up 
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charges of violating governmental re 


strictions on the use of newsprint. 

Twelfth. -Ministers of the Gospel were 
imprisoned for their religious sermons to 
their flocks. 

Thirteenth. The religious educational 
activities in the schools, programs of sei- 
entific research and studies were inter- 
fered with and the schools required to 
take active part in the building of com- 
munism in People’s Poland. 

Fourteenth. The autonomy of the le- 
gal profession was limited, thus m: 
lawyers mere puppets and instruments 
of the state and depriving individuals of 
proper legal representation. 

Fifteenth. Threats of violence and im- 
prisonment were made against youth 
leaders in religion and democracy. 

The very substantial flight of Poles 
from their country to escape these poli- 
cies and acts of oppression continues aD 
many Poles deeply attached to their na- 
tive soil and nation are leaving it, driven 
to despair and fear to flee from oppres- 
sion and persecution. 

During the past 2 years the number of 
Poles asking for asylum in Western Eu- 
rope has shown a steady increase, These 
facts and statistics are well known to 
American officials. They are also not 
only well known, but have been con- 
firmed, by the Voice of the Council of 
Europe as attested in the statement 
October 17, 1958, of Mr. Frans 
delegate from the Netherlands who de- 
clared: 

In Poland, we have seen possibly a more 
dramatic swing back toward the old days 
than in any of the other countries, Nearly 
all the gains by the Polish people in 19 
appear now to be lost. The freedom of the 
press has virtually disappeared. Travel 
abroad has now been curtailed, not by s 
regulations, but by the simple process 
raising the cost of passports by no less than 
six times within the last year. 


The British delegate, Mr. Mulley said‘ 

I believe that it is absurd to try to undef 
stand the situation in Poland, unless we take 
cognizance of the fact that there are 
Soviet divisions in Eastern Germany. 


The Denver Conference on Immigra- 
tion held December 6, 1958 among other 
recommendations for reform of our im- 
migration laws, recommended that 0 
laws and the administration the 
should, to a great extent, practice thé 
time-honored American tradition 
granting asylum to victims of racial, re- 
ligious and political persecution. 

How can any reasonable person be“ 
lieve that there is anything in the his- 
tory of the relations between the Soviet 
and enslaved countries to justify the be* 
lief that an individuals stand criticizing 
or opposing existing Communist gover" 
ments would not be followed by force, 
ful, repressive action and persecution of 
the individual and possibly his f: 
and friends. 

The facts clearly show that uprising 
in Poland, Hungary and East Ge 
have been cruelly repressed by Soviet 
military force. Dissenters against Com- 
munist oppression have been murdered 
in cold blood. It is clear, or it should 
be clear, to any fairminded, 
person that it is the fixed policy of Com- 
munist governments to persecute thos? 
who refuse to submit themselves to Com- 
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Munist ideclogy, Communist irreligion 
and Communist hatred of democratic 
Convictions. 
In the light of all this evidence which, 
T repeat, is available to our Government 
from its own agents, as well as from 
8uthenticicated reports from other goy- 
ernments, and other authoritative ob- 
Servers and commentators on conditions 
inside Poland, it is impossible for me 
to understand how this Government 
Could eyen think of changing its policy 
Branting asylum and protection to those 
Seeking a haven in this freedom-loving 
Nation, who, if they were to be returned 
to Poland, by every test of logic and ex- 
Perience, might well be exposed to ruth- 
ess treatment and possible liquidation. 
Government is becoming naive 
indeed, if it believes that there has been 
any basic change in the attitude of Com- 
Munist governments toward freedom- 
“loving, God-fearing individuals, or any 
assurances that these governments will 
Not continue as in the past to punish 
believers in a Divine Being and in demo- 
Cratic principles, by ruthless persecution, 
imprisonment and death. 
I hope that our great President, who 
always so deeply concerned in a hu- 
e way with the plight of the op- 
Dressed and perseucted throughout the 
World, will take appropriate action to 
Tedefine and clarify the position of our 


vernment so that the time-honored, . 


toric principle of asylum for op- 
Dressed and persecuted peoples may not 
only be continued but safeguarded, and 
every effort made to depart from this 
Principle shall be speedily eliminated 
Tom the American political scene. 
P It is not only millions of Americans of 
Olish blood and their friends who are 
l terested in this problem, but all true 
were of freedom in the American Na- 
ion are interested and vitally concerned 
t t our Government adhere to its noble 
raditions of protecting the weak and 
Ipless and giving shelter to the op- 
Dressed and persecuted. 
It would be a most unconscionable 
licy indeed for this Government to di- 
t the deportation of any Poles or per- 
Sons of any other nationality to a Com- 
s ùnist-controlled state where such a 
rong likelihood exists that they would 
Subject to persecution, oppression, 
d possible liquidation. 
prvith all my heart, I urge our great 
ab, Sident and the administration to 
b andon its present course regarding the 
rinciple of asylum and make it clear 
th tin America, the land of the free and 
25 home of the brave, we intend to the 
St of our ability to protect human be- 
i against the dread persecution of 
stapa anism and that under no circum- 
800 ces will we return law-abiding per- 
tra’ resident in this country to the con- 
Ol of ruthless Communist governments. 
8 recently appealed to the distin- 
sna Commissioner of Immigration 
Sui, Naturalization Service, Gen. J. M. 
belie and his reply is pleasing and re- 
uring. It is as follows: 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon, PI J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PHILBIN: This will reply to your 
letter regarding the deportation cases of 
Polish refugees. 

Approximately 75 cases of Polish nationals 
whose claims of physical persecution have 
previously been approved are now being re- 
viewed. You are assured that no single one 
of these cases will result in an order to de- 
port until I personally have reviewed the 
file. 

The matter of physical persecution claims 
of Polish nationals, as well as nationals of 
other countries which are concededly Com- 
munist dominated or controlled, is the sub- 
ject of continuing discussions between the 
Service and the Immigration committees of 
the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
J, M. Swing, 
Commissioner. 


In view of this letter, I am very hope- 
ful that the very serious problem pre- 
sented by the Polish refugee deportation 
cases is well on its way to satisfactory 
and humane solution, and I earnestly 
hope that this will be the case. 


The Development of Electrification in 
Puerto Rico Under REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, in 
backward countries development takes 
place under the leadership of men of 
vision, knowledge, and sacrifice. The 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has made 
tremendous strides in its economy dur- 
ing the past 5 years. Construction is 
going on, industry is beginning to boom, 
and the economy is improving. Even 
the rigors of farm life and mountainous 
living have been softened by a construc- 
tion program of electrification. Over 
50,000 inhabitants of the mountainous 
and farm areas of Puerto Rico have been 
served by the rural electrification pro- 
gram, which our REA has assisted. 

One of the most brilliant men I have 
met, who has an intimate knowledge of 
engineering and electricity, is Mr. Victor 
M. Cataldo, head of the Power Utiliza- 
tion Division of the Puerto Rico Re- 
sources Authority. He received his de- 
gree of bachelor in electrical engineer- 
ing in the Cooper Union College of New 
York in 1936. Immediately upon gradu- 
ation, he worked for the Intercall Com- 
munication System in New York for 2 
years after which he joined the Puerto 
Rico Water Resources Authority in 1939 
as a junior engineer in the development 
of the distribution and transmission sys- 
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tem for the south coast. He was soon 
promoted to the engineering division 
where he assisted in the design of the 
Garzas and Dos Bocas hydroelectric 
projects. In July 1, 1951 he was ap- 
pointed assistant head of the power divi- 
sion, a position which he held up to 
January 1958 when he was promoted to 
his present position. 

I was impressed and amazed at the 
grasp of details and the memory of this 
public servant during my recent trip to 
Puerto Rico, where I attended a seminar 
on the subject of rural electrification. 
Mr. Cataldo delivered an extempora- 
neous talk on the manner in which rural 
electrification is being ‘developed in 
Puerto Rico under the REA program, 
with the help of the Commonwealth 
government. 

His remarks, which I am certain will 
prove interesting, are as follows: 

During the last 43 years rural electrifica- 
tion in Puerto Rico has been under contin- 
uous development. Throughout this long 
process of its history, various means have 
been used to achieve the important goal 
of providing electric service to the rural 
zone. It was not, however, until 1952 that a 
rural electrification program was adopted to 
permit intensification of rural system expan- 
sion to serve rural electrification customers 
in Puerto Rico. 

It is the object of this talk to explain the 
policy governing rural electrification in 
Puerto Rico and the formula which made it 
feasible. 

In the year 1915, when the Irrigation Serv- 
ice of the south coast constructed the Carite 
hydroelectric plant for the purpose of sup- 
plying electric power to irrigation pumps, the 
excess power was sold to the rural areas. 
The electric system under this and succeed- 
ing agencies rapidly expanded throughout 
the rural zones in the south coast and 
moved northwestward, bordering cities and 
small towns until it reached the north 
shores. The quality of electric service 
and its relative low costs helped in the grad- 
ual expansion of the service to the urban 
zones. 

Up to 1936 the public utility expanded 
rural electrification from its own construc- 
tion funds. During the depression in the 
middle thirties construction funds, made 
available by the Federal Government for re- 
lief purposes, were used for rural electrifica- 
tion development. These funds made pos- 
sible the extension of new services to rural 
customers and trunk distribution feeders 
were constructed in the rural areas to bring 
the electric system closer to unserved fami- 
lies from which service was later extended at 
& reasonable cost. 

In the year 1946, the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment, in its endeavor to accelerate rural 
electrification expansion assigned $400,000 a 
year to the public utility to be used together 
with the utility's own funds for rural electri- 
fication development. Over 18,000 rural cus- 
tomers were served under this program which 
lasted up to 1952-53. 

The accumulation of large number of re- 
quests for electric service in the rural areas, 
and the necessity to improve the economy 
and the welfare of the rural families, made it 
evident that a further acceleration of rural 
electrification development was essential to 
the island’s economy. A study was then 
made in 1952 which resulted in the formula- 
tion of the existing rural electrification pro- 
gram of Puerto Rico, 
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Before explaining the program adopted, 
some of the principles upon which It is based 
and the conditions under which the author- 
ity operates should be reviewed briefly. 

The authority is a self-sufficient, nonprofit 
public corporation. The self-sufficiency has 
been maintained by the design of rates for 
the sale of electric power which are intended 
to be fully compensatory. The authority sells 
electric power at cost. The cost of the sery- 
ice includes the direct costs of operation and 
the cost of all contractual obligations, in- 
cluding the cost of debt service on the debt 
incurred for system expansion. Revenue 
bonds are sold in the bond market of the 
United States to finance the authority con- 
struction program. 

Under these circumstances, the authority 
cannot sell power at a price below Its cost 
lest It be forced to increase rates in order 
to obtain an adequate return, The author- 
ity’s rate schedules have been stable. 

The residential rate in effect for many 
years has a 75 cent minimum charge and 
fixes a price of 4% cents for the first 75 
kilowatt-hours of monthly consumption; 314 
cents for the next 75 kilowatt-hours of con- 
sumption; 2½ cents for the next 75 kllowatt- 
hours and 114 cents for consumption over 
225 killowatt-hours per month. . 

There are in the rural areas of Puerto Rico 
two types of electric customers. One type 
enjoys a reasonable income, has a relatively 
high electricity consumption, and/or is near 
our electric lines. For this type of customers 
an economic study is made when service is 
requested and a minimum monthly con- 
sumption is determined which justifies the 
investment required to extend the service. 
Service is extended if the prospective rural 
customer guarantees the minimum con- 
sumption for a period of 3 to 5 years. 

The customer may choose instead to con- 
tribute to the cost of construction with the 
amount which is not justified for expendi- 
ture under the rate edule, The author- 
ity has been extending service to this type 
of rural customers from the authority's gen- 
eral construction fund and no problem ex- 
ists in developing rural electrification on this 
basis. However, this type of rural consumer 
represents a small minority. 

The majority of the rural population in 
Puerto Rico is comprised of low income rural 
families most of them workers in the sugar- 
cane, tobacco, and coffee plantations. This 
type of customer cannot guarantee a minil- 
mum consumption to justify the investment 
in rural line extensions, cannot contribute 
toward the construction of rural lines, and 
has a low electricity consumption. 

For this low-income-family group the 
existing residential rate by itself is not com- 
pensatory, due to their low consumption and 
to the high investment costs of system ex- 
pansion. To serve these customers it would 
be necessary then, either to design a high 
residential rate for the sale of power, or to 
find means of reducing the overall costs of 
the service to the point where the existing 
residential rate schedule would apply. It 
was decided to keep the same residential 
rate to apply to both urban and rural zones 
and to devise means of reducing the cost of 
rural service. This policy forms the basis of 
the present rural electrification program. 

The investment incurred in the distribu- 
tion system expansion is one of the high 
costs in rural service extension. The moneys 
used for financing the construction of rural 
lines for this type of customers will have to 
be borrowed at the lowest possible debt serv- 
ice cost. A decision was then made to apply 
for a rural electrification loan from the 
Rural Electrification Administration, where 
financing at low rates is available for this 
purpose. This reduces substantially the 
high cost of rural service, 
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The debt service cost on the basis of a 
loan at 2 percent interest is about 33 percent 
lower than the same cost incurred in urban 
customers service. 

The low cost of money made available 
by the Rural Electrification Administration 
nas contributed substantially toward the 
success of the rural electrification program in 
Puerto Rico, It has contributed to the ex- 
tension of electric service to thousands of 
low income, low consumption rural cus- 
tomers at the same residential rate at which 
power is sold to the urban zones. 

The low consumption of electric power by 
the low-income group of rural families do not 
produce sufficient revenue to economically 
Justify the investment in rural Une exten- 
sions, even when using low cost REA financ- 
ing. 

This group has an average initial con- 
sumption of about 16 kilowatt-hours per 
month which continuously increases at the 
rate of 10 percent per year. The average 
cost of rural line construction in 1952 was 
about $180 per rural customer. 

A cost study of electric service to residen- 
tial customers was made, excluding the cost 
of interest, amortization, and depreciation. 
It was determined from the study that the 
cost of this service excluding debt service 
and depreciation was 2.475 cents per killo- 
watt-hour for residential consumptions 
within the first block of 75 kilowatt-hours. 
Since 4% cents per kilowatt-hour are charged 
in the residential rate for the first 75 kilo- 
watt-hours consumption, it follows that 
2.025 cents per kilowatt-hour are allocable 
to Interest, amortization, and depreciation. 
For a rural project to be fully compensa- 
tory, sufficient kllowatt-hours must be con- 
sumed so that when they are priced at 2.025 
cents the resulting amount would not be 
less than the cost of debt service and de- 
preciation on the investment made. An 
average investment of $180 per rural cus- 
tomer has 10 percent or $18 debt service and 
depreciation assuming interest at 2 per- 
cent. This would require the sale of 900 
kilowatt-hours per year per customer equlva- 
lent to 75 kilowatt-hours per month, to pay 
the investment costs when the energy con- 
sumed is priced at 2.025 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. 

The Commonwealth government con- 
fronted with this problem agreed to guaran- 
tee the minimum yearly consumption needed 
by the public utility to recover the full cost 
of the service, 

The rural electrification program formu- 
lated in 1952 included the following con- 
ditions; 

1, The authority will continue to serve 
rural customers able to pay a guaranteed 
minimum consumption without Common- 
wealth government help. 

2. Financing will be requested from the 
Rural Electrification Administration to 
finance the extension of electric service to 
the low-income rural families. 

3. The Commonwealth Government through 
legislative action will guarantee the mini- 
mum consumption from the rural customers 
served under the program. It will pay to the 
authority the exact yearly amount by which 
the revenue collected from the rural electrifi- 
cation beneficiaries fails to cover the full cost 
of service. 


4. The yearly payments from the Common- 
wealth Government will be determined as 
follows: 

(a) the authority must recover 10 percent 
of the investment made in rural electrifica- 
tion expansion to cover the cost of interest, 
amortization, and depreciation. 

(b) of the power sold to the rural electrifi- 
cation beneficiaries, 2.025 cents per kilowatt- 
hour are allocable to the payment of dobt 
service and depreciation, 
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(c) The Commonwealth Government would 
pay the yearly amount by which the revenue 
collected for debt service and depreciation 
fails to meet 10 percent of the investment. 

5. Rural projects to extend service to 10W 
income families in the rural zone will be 
studied by the authority and submitted to 
the Puerto Rico Planning Board. 

6. The planning board will select the yearly 
projects to be constructed from the list of 
projects made available by the authority- 

The first rural electrification program in 
Puerto Rico on the basis described, was 
planned for a 3-year expansion starting in 
fiscal year 1952. It was based on a yearly 
expenditure in rural line expansion of about 
$2 million with which about 10,000 customers 
may be served per year. 

Projections were made of yearly expendi- 
tures, customers to be served, average yearly 
consumption in kilowatthours and debt serv- 
ice and depreciation costs. Debt service and 
depreciation costs were taken at 10 percent of 
the investment and the resulting amount 
to be satisfied from the revenue when thé 
energy sold is priced at 2.025 cents per kilo- 
watthour. The deficit between the yearly 
debt service and the energy sold priced at 
2.025 cents per kilowatthour represents the 
yearly amount to be paid by the Common- 
wealth Government in the form of revenue- 

The study made showed that the Common- 
wealth Government yearly contribution 
would rapidly increase in a 4-year period to 
a maximum of $375,000. It would then 
gradually decrease and continue in decreas- 
ing amounts for 20 years after which the 
rural customers would be completely self- 
sufficient, 

The legislature, based on this study passed 
a law on May 2, 1952, authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Puerto Rico to enter 
into a contract with the Puerto Rico Water 
Resources Authority in which the De 
ment of Agriculture agreed to pay to the 
authority the yearly revenue balance re- 
quired to make the rural electrification pro- 
gram economically justified. The legislativ® 
commitment was for a consecutive period 
20 years, with a yearly maximum payment 0 
the authority not to exceed $375,000. 

Simultaneously with this legislative 9° 
tion, a loan was requested from the R 
Electrification Administration in the 
amount of $6,376,000 to finance the 3-Aear 
program. 

Every fiscal year, the legislature approves 
a bill assigning the required funds to the 
Department of Agriculture for payment t? 
the authority. 

Twice a year, the authority reports the 
capital expenditures recorded in the author- 
ity’s plant accounts and computes the to 
revenue which it must receive to compe?” 
sate for debt service and depreciation whic? 
is equivalent to 10 percent of the inves 
ment. It also liste the kilowatt-hours 
to the REA beneficiarles and computes 
revenue allocable to payment of debt serv“ 
ice and depreciation by pricing this 
at 2.025 cents per kilowatt-hour. A bill is 
then prepared covering the difference be- 
tween these two amounts for payment 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The rural electrification program adopted 
in 1952 has been very successful, It has 
permitted the continuous expansion 
rural electrification to low income, 10¥ 
consumption rural families which could 
have enjoyed this essential service other- 
wise. It has been based on financing f t 
the Rural Electrification Administration 4 
low cost and from the yearly payment w 
the authority by the Commonwealth gor 
ernment of the revenue deficit n 
to economically justify the investment 12 
rural line construction. It has the neces 
sary incentives for the rural families 
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make maximum utilization of electric power 
Service, and for the authority and the Com- 
wealth government to promote educa- 
tional programs for a better utilization of 
electricity. The higher the consumption 
or electric power in the rural zones the 
lower the commitment from the Common- 
Wealth government. ; 
A second program was installed upon 
Completion of the first for which an addi- 
Onal loan commitment of $6,624,000 was 
Obtained from the Rural Electrification Ad- 
Ministration. This permitted a continu- 
ance of the rural electrification program to 
a 1958. A second law was approved by 
it e legislature to guarantee to the author- 
thi the minimum revenue required under 
ae Program. The maximum yearly com- 
tment was limited to $400,000 for a period 
Of 25 years, 
i Upon conipletion of this program, a third 
Roa commitment was approved by the 
ural Electrification Administration in the 
a unt of $9,400,000 for continuance of 
program up to fiscal 1961. 
To date the authority, under this pro- 
4g has extended electric service to 
300 families in the rural zone and ex- 
pects to serve with the existing commit- 
è ents about 93,000 rural families by the 
nd of 1961. 
ie is expected that a continuance of the 
785 electrification program at the same 
up will be required for 3 additional years 
thet 1964 after which a deceleration of 
rate of construction will be required. 
b Of 328,253 residential customers served 
the authority, 144.807 are rural cus- 
ma equivalent to 44.1 percent. 
Con © Yearly contributions made by the 
elec Onwealth government to the rural 
trificntion program are as follows: 


1952- 

666 $8, 277. 24 

8 ~ 85, 818. 86 

1088.8 3 177, 075. 94 

1956507777 214, 944. 73 

1957 2 — — — 404, B35. 59 
—̃ —‚ — 567, 704. 03 


Last year an application for a $10,900,000 
approve submitted by the authority and 
minista by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
eee to vide generation and 
beneti sion facilities to the 53,000 REA 
the oe served with the proceeds of 
Ranced t 83 million loans. This loan fi- 
Mtructic among other facilities, the con- 
Station = of Unit No. 2 of the south coast 
Stalled With 40,000 kilowatt-hours of in- 
placed capacity. This unit was recently 
in commercial operation. 


Special Citation to Farrell Lines, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


In OF NEW YORE 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


stant pZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, out- 
general Service in the interest of the 
men ded. oole is always to be com- 
Operatic, especially is this true when the 
Nell bein in question directly affects the 
Tecorni He of the traveling public. Such 
Surgeon on has just been given by the 
Service General of the Public Health 
award ae the United States through 
Lines ie: Special citation to Farrell 
Year.’ The” for the third consecutive 
of the © award is made in recognition 

excellent sanitation maintained 
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on the company’s vessels during 1958. 

Farrell Lines has ever been noted for 
the maintenance of high standards, and 
is to be congratulated for this attain- 
ment. The presentation was made by 
Dr. David E. Price, Assistant Surgeon 
General, and was received by Adm. 
George Wauchope, executive vice presi- 
dent of Farrell Lines, Inc., at ceremonies 
on board the company's vessel SS Afri- 
can Star at the 33d Street Pier in Brook- 


lyn. 

When it is realized that this corpora- 
tion operates 16 vessels which earned a 
rating of 95 or better on official Public 
Health Service inspection, which in- 
cludes 166 separate items of sanitary 
construction and maintenance, it is evi- 
dent that the accomplishment affords 
reason for justifiable pride on the part 
of both the management and all em- 
ployees of the company. 


Search for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30,1959 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, like 
the weather, everybody talks about peace, 
but few people do anything about it. 

In my home city of Philadelphia, how- 
ever, WIP, an independent local radio 
station, has been doing something about 
it for over a year. For its efforts, ex- 
pressed through a public service program 
series, “Search for Peace,” it has been 
honored with a national award. 

Mrs. Ellen Stoutenberg, producer of 
“Search for Peace,” has been awarded a 
McCall golden mike, the highest honor 
given exclusively to women in the radio 
and television field. She is one of seven 
women in the United States to win this 
coveted award, all of whom, in the words 
of the editors of McCalls, felt part of 
their responsibility is to help narrow 
the gap between the world as it is and 
the world as it can be. 

“Search for Peace” is a unique effort 
for a single radio station, in that it 
strives to carry its message beyond nor- 
mal coverage in the Philadelphia area, 
to the entire world. Benedict Gimbel, 
Jr.. president and general maanger of 
WIP, has, from the beginning, offered 
tapes of the commentaries of world-fa- 
mous personalities to stations anywhere 
in the world. 

The response to this has been over- 
whelming. Almost 100 stations in the 
United States, including one in each of 
our newest States, Alaska and Hawaii, 
carry this program. In addition, it is 
heard over the 100 stations of the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting System, over the 
Canadian Broadcasting Co., and by in- 
dividual stations as remote as Aruba, 
Netherlands Antilles. The Voice of 
America brings it to countries normally 
beyond the reach of American radio. 

In addition to congratulating my good 
friend Ben Gimbel, Mrs. Stoutenberg, 
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and the entire staff of WIP, I should like 
to add a word of praise for the Phila- 
delphia Junior League. As pointed out 
in the award citation, the coast-to-coast 
distribution of this worthwhile radio se- 
ries was made possible through the ef- 
forts of this fine organization of young 
women. 

In a day when broadcasting is often 
criticized for its preoccupation with rock 
and roll and western movies, I am proud 
that a radio station in Philadelphia has 
placed the public good above gain. 
Through “Search for Peace,” again in 
the words of the citation, “Man’s oldest 
yearning took on fresh interest and ex- 
citement.” 


A Guided Tour by Harry Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following news 
column written by Mrs. Monroe Sweet- 
land, of Milwaukie, Oreg. Lil Sweet- 
land is the wife of newspaper editor and 
Oregon State Senator Monroe Sweet- 
land. She was recently in Independ- 
ence, Mo., to watch the sendoff of the 
On-To-Oregon Cavaleade by former 
President Harry Truman. Mrs, Sweet- 
Jand is a member of -the Centennial 
Commission. She was one of several 
Oregonians taken through the Truman 
Memorial Library by Mr. Truman. Her 
warm account of that tour follows. It 
appeared in the Milwaukie (Oreg.) Re- 
view of April 23, 1959: 

Extra 
(By Lil Sweetland) 
A GUIDED TOUR BY HARRY TRUMAN 

“If I were 10 or 15 years younger, I'd ride 
that wagon train back to Oregon.“ That's 
what Harry Truman wrote my husband just 
before I left for Independence Mo. for the 
sendoff of the On-To-Oregon Cavalcade, 
But those of us from Oregon who saw our 
jaunty former President, 75 this summer, 
and walked and talked with him, thought 
him at least as able to make the arduous 
journey as those 20 and 30 years younger who 
are now on the wagons west. 

I called the former President's office in 
the Truman Library at 7:45 a.m. the morn- 
ing after my arrival in Independence to firm 
up the schedule for the presentation of the 
“Oregon Centennial” roses Stub Wherry had 
gotten together for me. To my amazement 
Mr. President, as he is called by everyone in 
Missour!, himself answered the phone and 
was immediate and cordial in his invitation 
to come right out. 

And we did. Mayor John Snider of Med- 
ford, Thomas Vaughan, director of the Ore- 
gon Historical Society, Janet Baumbhover, 
beautiful and able Radio Artist's representa- 
tive and myself, all members of the Oregon 
Centennial Commission, Milwaukian photog- 
rapher Kirk Braun, and news commenator 
for KPTV-Channel 12, John Salisbury. 

He hasn't changed 

We were greeted with the warmth, en- 

thusiusm, and humor which endeared Harry 
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Truman to the Nation, to the surprise and 
confoundment of his opposition. Even the 
skeptical Republicans in our party (and I 
believe I was the lone Democrat) were 
charmed and softened by the sparkling eyes, 
the genuine interest, and the lack of osten- 
tation in this man who had held the highest 
position in the world. Mr. Truman posed 
willingly for pictures of the rose presenta- 
tion, even giving us amateurs pointers on 
how to posture for the photographers; and 
then to our delight he offered to conduct 
us on a tour of the Truman Library. 


A GREAT MEMORIAL 


The Truman Library is a monumental 
building, cast in a Classic mold but 
equipped with the most modern and most 
beautiful of museum and library appoint- 
ments. It was built, and is maintained, by 
donations from the thousands of friends 
and admirers of the former President as a 
keeping place for the priceless reminiscences 
of a period in history which may well be 
remembered because of the contributions 
made by Harry Truman. 

Its all recorded there, and we saw it un- 
derlined and highlighted by the pithy com- 
ments and observations of the man who 
gave meaning to the denad documents, the 
cold pictures, and the sad evidences of a war 
torn world. We saw the original draft, in 
the President's handwriting (that will an- 
swer those who say I didn’t write it) of the 
great point 4 program, the plush covered 
Oval table on which was signed the United 
Nations Charter. We saw, and Mr. Truman 
commented on the donors, gifts from the 
leaders of the world, bejeweled swords and 
priceless rugs, gifts from countries grateful 
for the livesaving ald from the United 
States; we saw General Eisenhower's mem- 
oirs with a handwritten dedication of last- 
ing respect and affection to Harry Truman 
fand Mr. President had comments on that). 
But all in the library is not solemn and 
sober. The library, like Harry Truman him- 
self, is of many moods, and reflects many 
talents. 

There are two grand planos, one presented 
to Mr. Truman by the American Federation 
of Musicians on which he played a few 
chords for us, and a second elegant ebony 
instrument with a great silver spread eagle 
above the keyboard which was giyen to Mar- 
garet Truman when she lived in the White 
House. The corridor walls of the library are 
lined endlessly with the originals of the car- 
toons which lampooned, blasphemed, carica- 
tured cruelly and only sometimes praised 
the jaunty, courageous President of the peo- 
ple. They are placed without prejudice, a 
history of the political ups and downs of 
Harry Truman's official life. 

BESS AND MARGARET PROMINENT 


There ate many references in the library 
collection to Mrs. Truman, He calls her 
“The Boss“ and once he referred to her as 
“The Madam,” and many to the apple of 
his eye, his daughter Margaret. He talked 
with evident pleasure of his grandson, and 
the new child expected by Margaret this 
month. His love for his family is a glow- 
ing and obyious thing. 

We were interrupted many times during 
the tour by others who had come to see the 
library and who were delighted to have run 
into Mr. Truman. Several small children 
came up to “Mr. President” and he stopped 
and talked with each one. He signed auto- 
graphs and posed for pictures, he joked and 
laughed with them and was generous with 
his time. And his time, for a retired man 
is crowded, He was keeping Senator STUART 
Symincron. waiting while we went on tour 
(the Senator accompanied us). The guest- 
book for the day showing his appointments 
before our 10 o'clock date, showed 18 per- 
sonal vistors, 9 from Missouri, the rest 
scattered from many States. When we re- 
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turned at the end of the tour the anteroom 
was crowded. 
MY PREJUDICES CONFIRMED 

I have met and talked with Mr. Truman 
before. Iam not an unprejudiced observer. 
But the 45-minute tour of the Truman Li- 
brary, and the few other moments I spent 
with him in Independence, added new con- 
cepts to my ideas about this great man, 
whose greatness is cast in a mold never seen 
before among our Presidents. 

A DIFFERENT KIND OF GREATNESS 


There is no aura of obvious greatness 
which surrounds Harry Truman as it did, I 
think, Franklin Roosevelt and perhaps 
Woodrow Wilson. : He shines with an infec- 
tious charm and homely graciousness that 
give those close to him a feeling of con- 
fidence in, and gratitude for, the democratic 
process which made this man, so akin to all 
of us, the chief of the greatest nation in the 
world. 

A REAL SENSE OF HISTORY 

Harry Truman loves our country, His de- 
votion to its welfare, his humility before its 
greatness, and his awareness of the role it 
must play in a troubled world, are plain in 
every sentence he utters. Harry Truman is 
neither pompous nor pious about the great 
role he played in world history. More than 
any man I ever met he seems to “feel” his- 
tory, to instinctively live and talk with the 
knowledge that men scores of years from 
now will be affected by what is done today. 
He reveres, and is obviously fascinated by, 
the past, but only “as prologue’. He has an 
enormous sense of the dignity of the office 
of the Presidency, and in any other less 
humble man, his pride in the office would 
appear to be vanity or a mere refiection of 
his own glory. 

GREAT HELP TO OREGON 


It was a wonderful experience, Harry Tru- 
man did a great job for the Oregon centen- 
nial with his sendoff of the wagon train. But 
I will, and so will the others with me that 
Saturday morning, remember well the les- 
sons in history, philosophy and humanity 
which Truman so generously gave us. 

P.S.—A thank-you note from Bess Tru- 
man this morning, only 5 days from the date 
of our visit, tells me the rose bushes are 
planted and will replace some frozen out last 
winter in the Truman yard. Thoughtfulness 
seems indeed, to be a Truman family trait. 


Amending Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937, the Railroad Retirement Tax 
Act, and the Railroad Unemployment 


Insurance Act 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R.5610) to amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, the 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act, and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, so as to 
provide increases in benefits, and for other 
purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. BYRNES]. 

(Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 


April 30 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, reference has been made to 
the report of the Republican policy com- 
mittee. As chairman of that commit- 
tee, I am very pleased to respond and 
say that the committee did put out ad- 
vice to the Republican members that the 
committee was in support of H.R. 5610 
as reported by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. We took 
action in support of the legislative com- 
mittee and so advised our members. 

Inquiry has been made as to whether 
this action by the Republican policy 
committee makes the issue presently be- 
fore us a political issue. I would point 
out to the gentleman that the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
is under the control of the Democrats- 
They have 21 members of the commit- 
tee. The Republicans have 12 members 
of the committee. If action by the Re- 
publican policy ccmmittee expressing 
support of the action of a Democrat-con- 
trolled committee makes the issue a mat- 
ter of partisan politics, the gentleman is 
welcome to make the most of it. Iwo 
think, however, 
would welcome action by the Republican 
policy committee and the membershiP 
on our side in support of the legislative 
committees which you control. 

I will point out further that we on the 
Republican side never at any time either 
in conference or othorwise attempt 
bind our members. We do not, however, 
resist the opportunity to advise our mem- 
bers as to what the general feelings 
the members of our policy committee are 
on any particular issue. 


Mr, Chairman, I am no expert on this. 


subject; in fact, there is no subject that 
comes before us on which I would con- 
sider qualifying as an expert. But I do 
not think one has to be an expert to be 
concerned about some of the basic issues 
involved in this legislation that is before 
us today. 

If we were dealing with a healthy: 
thriving industry I would not be so con- 
cerned about the provisions of this sub- 
stitute and the extents to which W® 
might go in adding additional costs. I 
do not say I would not be concerned at 
all because I will always be concern 
that we do not take a healthy thriving 
industry and put it into bankruptcy and 

‘sickness and death. But let us get one 
thing clear in this picture: We are deal- 
ing here with an industry that is not 
a healthy industry. We acknowled 
that fact last year when we took action 


and enacted, on the basis of the economi? 


condition of that industry, a transporta- 
tion act. Is there anyone here that will 
contend that by that action last year 
we cured all the ills of the railroad in- 
dustry, and that from here on it is 89° 
ing to be a thriving industry and you can 
do with it what you will? I do not 
there is a member here that would maké 
that contention. 

Certainly, if I understood the chair- 
man of this committee, who certainly 1$ 
in a position to know more about it than 
any other single member of the commit- 
tee, he did not give us the hope that we 

did not have to worry any more abo 
the competitive position and the 


`~ 


that the Democrats -. 
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Of this industry to serve us and to serve 
€ people. That is fact No.1. We are 
dealing with an industry that is in a dif- 
ficult situation. 
No. 2: Let us remember that this is a 
c industry in this country. Your 
Tailroads fold up and your economy folds 
up, make no mistake about that. So one 
I would caution you no matter 
What we do or how we vote, let us be 
Careful, let us recognize the problem 
at may be involved in the con- 
Sequences of our act. 
Also, Mr. Chairman, we haye heard 
ele that corporate profits are involved 
this controversy. To me, Mr. Chair- 
Man, the issue here is the issue of jobs. 
Ts it a proper approach just to be con- 
cerned about what you are going to do 
With a man when he is out of a job? 
Should you not be concerned with what 
Jou can do to assure that jobs will be 
Vallable. 
: I listened to the gentleman from Iowa 
8 Coan] speaking about the North- 
estern Railroad, that they did not have 
Pullman cars, that they were closing up 
wos and stations and taking off trains. 
Y? Because of economic difficulty. 
sta elimination of cars, of shops, of 
5 tions, and trains eliminates jobs and 
Toduces unemployment. 
thauscest that we had better make sure 
in our desire to take care of the 
enemploped we do not so act that we 
Courage greater unemployment. 
t, as I see it, is the issue raised 
substitute. The bill as reported 
the committee will put an additional 
Peace Over $100 million on the rail- 
inca The substitute will Increase this 
feart d $150 million. I am most 
could. that this additional $50 million 
emp) very well produce additional un- 
Is de ment, Iam sure this is not what 
d by the average railroad worker. 
all therefore support the committee 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the Ma- 
Sonic Lodge of Plymouth, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


IN OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30,1959 


8 FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
ORD ro extend my remarks in the REC- 
fron L. melude the following news article 
day aop Wilkes-Barre Record of Tues- 
Mis. Pril 28, 1959: 
Nampo LOMGE or PLYMourTH Tas CENTE- 
Nir: ALL nur 10 oF 350 MEMBERS AT DIN- 
Piy GRAND MASTER SPEARS 
8 Lodge 332, Free and Accepted 
A dinner o Prated its 100th anniversary at 
Club santas night at Irem Temple Country 
Worship et Sanford M. Chilcote, right 
Of p, A grand. master of the Blue Lodge 
Au bur vania, speak on “Masonry of 1959." 
uding Pd of the lodge's 350 members, in- 
at the 55 Or its 33 living past masters, were 
100 lebration, the biggest in the lodge's 
te bar, Its history records that “an elab- 
on April f marked the 25th anniversary 
7, 1874. Its 50th anniversary was 
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observed in March 1899. The 75th anniver- 
sary was celebrated at a dinner attended by 
275 members. 

The lodge was constituted April 27, 1859, 
at ceremonies which were held in a small 
room on the second floor of the E. C. Wad- 
hams brick store building at West Main and 
Downing’ Streets, Plymouth, for many years 
known as the “Company Store” of Ashiey, 
Hunt and Co, 

Its charter members were Robert Love, 
Joshua W. Eno, Elijah C. Wadhams, David 
Levi, and Bryce R. Blair, nearly all of whom 
were direct descendants of the early Con- 
necticut settlers. The lodge continued to 
meet in the Wadhams bullding until Decem- 
ber 27, 1873, when it moved to the D. K. Spry 
Building, West Main Street and Gaylord 
Avenue, Plymouth. 

Members of the lodge for more than 50 
years are Harry L. Minnick, Harry C. Hughes, 
Joseph Bittenbender, Frank Bittenbender, 
and Stewart S, Ferguson. Minnick is the 
oldest of the lodge’s 33 living past masters, 

Invocation opening the dinner was given 
by Rev. Howard R. Harrison, following which 
Russell Lloyd, PM, chairman of the anni- 
versary committee, introduced former Gov. 
Arthur H. James, 33d, as toastmaster. H. 
Eugene McCarthy, worshipful master, wel- 
comed the lodge members to the celebration. 

Wilbur H. Schang, 33d, district deputy 
grand master, introduced Chilcote, who, 
complimenting the lodge on its growth dur- 
ing the last century, touched upon the his- 
tory of Freemasonry in Pennsylvania and 
what the present and the future hold in 
store for it. 

Talking on Masonry today, Chilicote said 
members are proud of the Masonic Home at 
Elizabethtown. Situated on a 1,400-acre plot, 
it provides for approximately 685 guests. Its 
modern hospital has 266 beds. It has 30 
miles of payed roads. Accomplishment of 
this huge project gives cause for pride, he 
said. 

The program was closed with benediction 
by Harry C. Hughes, past master. Tallie 
Reese was vocal soloist. 

Officers of lodge 332 are H. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy, worshipful master; Michael Mihoch, 
Jr., senior warden; Orville Shugar, junior 
warden; Kenneth R. Williams, treasurer, and 
Albert E. Jones, secretary. 

Assisting Russell Lloyd on the anniversary 
committee were Andrew Oherko, Harry C. 
Hughes, Charles Sims, H. Eugene McCarthy, 
Michael Mihoch, Jr., Orville Shugar, Kenneth 
R. Willams, Albert E. Jones, Kenneth L. 
Morgan, Judge Thomas M. Lewis, Thomas 
Nelson, Forrest C. Cooper, and John D. 
Edwards. 


Protection of Wild Horses and Burros 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30,1959 


* Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorn a letter I have received from 
Mr. Emory S. Avant, executive director 
of Peoples Lobby, Inc., regarding the 
slaughter of wild horses and burros to 
provide food for dogs and other domestic 
pets. The sad plight of these animals 
has been told in several national maga- 
zines and other publications. 

Mustangs, as has been written, are as 
traditional to the West as the six gun, 
and they are now facing extinction. In 
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Nevada alone there are but 50 still re- 
maining of a herd that at one time num- 
bered 70,000. This is all due to mech- 
anized roundups to capture them to sell 
as dog food. 

Low-flying planes herd the horses to 
flatlands, where other hunters, waiting 
in trucks, run them to the point of ex- 
haustion. They are then roped and 
hobbled until they can be hauled to 
slaughter. By the time they reach the 
slaughterhouses their hides have been 
practically torn to pieces and they are 
more dead than alive from the brutal 
treatment they have received. 

Hunters who have contracted to bring 
these mustangs to slaughterhouses have 
devised this inhumane technique because 
it is the only way they can effectively 
round up large herds of animals at a 
cost low enough to sell the carcasses at a 
proni c 

n January 19, 1259, I introduced 
H.R. 2725, to amend chapter 3 of title 18, 
United States Code, so as to prohibit the 
use of aircraft or motor vehicles to hunt 
certain wild horses or burros on land 
belonging to the United States. The full 
text of the bill follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 3 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“$47. Use of aircraft or motor vehicles to 
hunt certain wild horses or burros; 
pollution of watering holes. 

“(a) Whoever uses an aircraft or a motor 
vehicle to hunt, for the purpose of capturing 
or killing, any wild unbranded horse, mare, 
colt, or burro running at large on any of the 
public lands or ranges shall be fined not 
more than $500, or imprisoned not more 
than six months, or both. 

“(b) Whoever pollutes or causes the pol- 
Tution of any watering hole on any of the 
public land or ranges for the purpose of 
trapping, killing, wounding, or maiming any 
of the animals referred to in subsection (a) 
of this section shall be fined not more than 
3500, or imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both. 

(e) As used in subsection (a) of this 
section— 

“(1) The term ‘aircraft’ means any con- 
trivance used for flight in the air; and 

2) The term ‘motor vehicle’ includes an 
automobile, automobile truck, automobile 
wagon, motorcycle, or any other seif-pro- 
pelled vehicle designed for running on land.“ 

(b) The analysis of such chapter 3, im- 
mediately preceding section 41, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new item: 


“47. Use of aircraft or motor vehicles to 
hunt certain wild horses or burros.” 


I might say here that the State of 
Nevada enacted similar legislation a 
number of years ago to regulate the cap- 
ture of wild horses and burros on lands 
other than those belonging to the United 
States. a 

Mr. Avant's letter follows: 

Prorirs Lonur, INC. 
Washington, D.C, March 17, 1959. 
Hon, WALTER S. BARING, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn Rane: We are receiving a great 
deal of mall regarding the killing of the little 
burro and the wild horses of several States. 
Many of those that have written know about 
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your bill, HR. 2725. While there are only 
a few States that have wild horses and 
burros, there are 600 humane organizations 
over the land with a large membership and 
these humanitarians are very much inter- 
ested in your bill. 

Several years ago, while in the West, I was 
invited to a burro barbecue. The thought of 
eating the flesh of the little animal that 
was left by the miners to starve and who 
found water and food where it did not exist, 
was so revolting that I was unable to eat 
anything for several days. 

The Members of Congress are, as a whole, 
humane and I have no doubt but that yous 
bill will pass both Houses. : 

Sincerely yours, 
Emory S. AVANT, 
Executive Director. 


Military Mistakes Cost Taxpayers Dearly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, the talk 
about intercontinental guided missiles, 
Space age weapons needs, and inter- 
planetary rockets has caused our people 
to lose sight of the huge amount of 
waste that is going on because of blun- 
ders in the various armed services, and 
not even overlooking the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Not long ago, in testimony before a 
Senate committee, a former member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission testified 
that one man’s slight error—I believe 
those were his exact words—cost the 
Atomic Energy Commission some $300 
million. Think of it, Mr. Speaker. One 
man’s error cost $300 million. This testi- 
mony was covered only sketchily in the 
daily papers, but consider how much talk 
has gone on about some messenger boy 
on Capitol Hill being overpaid, and then 
compare the amount the taxpayer loses 
thereby with the $300 million error of 
one man in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. And, I might add, we do not even 
know that man’s name today. 

Getting back to the Department of 
Defense, all of us have read some stories 
about waste in the military, but the 
enormity of such waste, I believe, has not 
been impressed sufficiently upon the 
American people. 

A story in Grit, the national rural 
newspaper, for April 19, 1959, accom- 
panied by a picture of some hundreds of 
brandnew trucks that have been de- 
clared surplus by the Army, indicates the 
kind of public attention that ought to be 
given to the really important subjects in 
Government, This is in-focus reporting. 

This article starts out by pointing out 
that the Defense Department in 1958 
alone wrote $7 billion off its books last 
year—a huge loss to the taxpayers. 
Think of how long the Congress could 
operate on $7 billion, Mr. Speaker. If 
our Government goes for a thousand 
years, and an occasional Congressman 
overpays one of his employees by a 
couple a thousand a year—much of 
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which is reclaimed in taxes—it is not 
possible that Congress will waste, on it- 
self, the astounding total of $7 billion, 
But this is what the Defense Depart- 
ment “wrote off” in one year. When 
we consider how many billions are ap- 
propriated every year to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the reckless man- 
ner in which the bureaucrats order 
everything from shoelaces to 10-ton 
trucks, whether these will be needed or 
not, or used or not, then we are coming 
up to some of the essential things that 
we, and our people, ought to be thinking 
about. 

Under leave granted to me, I am in- 
serting the article from Grit, for April 
19, 1959, in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, and I submit that 
the same kind of reporting ought to be 
used on ferreting out the huge amounts 
of wastes in all the Federal establish- 
ment: 

MILITARY MISTAKES COSTING TAXPAYERS 

BILLIONS YEARLY 

The Defense Department wrote $7,500 mil- 
lion off its books last year—a huge loss to 
taxpayers. 

Of that amount, $1 billion was spent for 
goods the military did not need and could 
not use, Though brandnew, the stuft was 
ultimately sold for approximately 8 cents on 
the dollar. 

Most of the $7,500 million was spent on 
weapons and equipment which the services 
later considered as either obsolete or worn 
out, and therefore useless. 

For example, a technical change prompted 
the Air Force to dispose of 1,600 flight hel- 
mets for which it paid $550 each. Private 
dealers in war surplus got them for $75 each. 

Approximately $1,500 million represented 
aircraft and missile programs which the mili- 
tary. principally the Air Force and Navy, 
abandoned as miscalculations. 

MORE LOSSES COMING UP 


Further, if past experience is a reliable 
guide, the Defense Department will write 
off an additional $6 billion worth of goods 
this year as surplus. 

The buying and selling of surplus military 
goods, incidentally, has become a $750 mil- 
lion-a-year enterprise. 

Congress has been struggling for years with 
the question of whether the taxpayer is get- 
ting his money's worth out of the Defense 
Department. The lawmakers have been try- 
ing to persuade the military to use more 
businesslike procedures. 

Investigators have found many instances 
where one service was declaring certain 
goods surplus while another was in the mar- 
ket for the same item. From the taxpayers’ 
point of view, this means that the Armed 
Forces often buy twice as much as they really 
need. 

Here are some examples: 

The Air Force bought $60 million worth of 
spare parts for the F-100 fighter plane in 3 
years, then found it did not need them, 

BUY ENGINES NOT NEEDED 


The Navy bought 793 aircraft engines, 
valued at $68 million, that it did not need— 
and was about to buy 204 more when the 
General Accounting Office called the matter 
to the Navy's attention. 

On one negotiated contract (one made 
without competitive bidding) a carmaker was 
charging the Government $39.42 for missile 
parts. Later the same item was put out for 
competitive bids which brought the cost 
down to $2.52. 

None of the $7,500 million written off by 
the Defense Department includes the money 
spent by the various services duplicating 
each other's work. 
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One illustration may suffice. The Army 
spent $700 million developing the 1,600-mile , 
missile, the Jupiter, before turning it over 
to the Air Force, which spent as much or 
more developing a similar missile, the Thor. 


Budget Director’s Timetable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona, MY: 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include in the 
Record an editorial which appeared on 
April 9, 1959 in the Valley Times of the 
San Fernando Valley area of California- 
This editorial, by columnist George Todt, 
entitled “Budget Director’s Timetable 
follows: 

BUDGET Dmector’s TIMETABLE 


“Never ask of money spent 
Where the spender thinks it went. 
Nobody was ever meant 
To remember or invent 
What he did with every cent.” 


—Robert Frost, 
The Hardship of Accounting. 


One of the questions I put to Maurice H- 
Stans, Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
when he was here last week to address the 
Republican Associates of Los Angeles County: 
was this one: 

“How is it that today’s budget has in- 
creased 25 or 30 times over typical bu 
when we were kids, back in the days of for- 
mer Presidents Calvin Coolidge and Her 
Hoover, without anything resembling 25 or 
30 times as much corresponding service pres- 
ently accruing to the individual citizen from 
the Government?” 

This was a good and hard question, AC- 
cording to Mr. Stans, and he sank his teeth i 
into it to give me an answer along thes? 
lines; 

“In the first place we are maintaining 
armed forces of 2% million personnel In 
these days of the cold war, whereas 
Army, Navy, and miniscule Air Corps of the 
roaring twenties only utilized a few hw 
thousands of men. Military hardware and 
rates of pay are much higher than 25 
ago, which considerably influences the over- 
all picture. This accounts for approxi? 
mately 60 percent of the budget figure of 
77 billions of dollars this year. Almost $46 
billion, as a matter of fact, when we inciude 
atomic energy, stockpiling, and military as“ 
sistance. 

“The next largest item on the budget 13 
the cost of borrowed money. In 1960, 
expect that the carrying on our ner 
tional debt will amount to over 10 perce? 
of our expected Federal income, In dollars, 
our interest bill is estimated at $8.1 billion- 
The President has no choice except to 
vide for it in the budget. 

“Another large item is $5.1 billion dollars 
for benefits and services to veterans,” con“ 
tinued Mr. Stans. “Up to this point, three. 
fourths of the Government's income (abou 
$59 billion) 1s pledged to future security and 
paying for past wars. And in none of thes® 
items—defense, interest, or veterans’ peng. 
fits—is the President in a position to make 
recommendations at this time for su 
tial reductions.” 

Now we come down to the final $18 billion 
of expected outlays in the budget for th 
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Coming year. 
Guired, 

“Here they are,“ said Mr. Stans. “Agri- 
Ne services and price supports, includ- 
DE purchase and storage of a huge supply 
558 farm products beyond our needs, accounts 
or es billion. 

‘Health, welfare, education, and labor pro- 
Sarus account for still another $4.1 billion. 

tvices to business and to communities, in- 
chiding aids to housing, aviation, the mer- 
chant marine, small business, and civilian 
Suter space programs take $2.3 billion more. 
1 Then there is allocated $21 billion for 
Orelgn affairs, including economic assistance 
1 Our free world allies to strengthen them 
n their resistance to Communist subversion. 

Other item includes 81.7 billion for conser- 
Yation and development of natural resources. 

d, finally, there is $1.8 billion set aside for 

© general administration of the Federal 

Overnment, for the expense of Congress and 

€ courts, and for contingencies. 

Included in the budget, in addition to 
record levels for defense, are the largest 
Amounts eyer spent for medical research, 
Water resources, assistance to communities, 
fducation, and many other Government 
Activities. 

85 Does all this sound as though we had 

Ippled, or restricted, or weakened, essential 

eral activities, as some critics would have 
Jou believe? 
of True,“ said Mr. Stans, “for every category 
5 Program in the budget. there are those who 
2 spend several billion dollars more 

Nd it is no menan achievement that these 
irp Posals were resisted by the President. 
‘ane the budget would look like if we under- 
tion o Satisfy everyone is beyond descrip- 


“How about them?” I in- 


ws then, will indicate to my readers just 
tikes the old mazuma goes when Uncle Sam 
Year, that folding green staff from us each 
tas." the form of income and corporation 


È And—oh, yes—the capable Director of the 
pene? also told me that the Government 
Sociale takes a very dim view of the utopian 
Ug nt thinkers who would like to destroy 
Polne Portions, if they could. It wns 
Satna out to me by Mr. Stans that these 
iato. business firms pay some $25 billion 
Pre the Treasury each year and it would be 
wis hard to make ends meet these days 
out this tidy little sum to back up our 
Š buried in Port Knox. Sounds reasonable 
Ugh, doesn’t it? 
arr y be seen, we are spending all we can 
* Without additional new taxes being 
Ped upon us increasingly in the future. 
wa we give this item a bit of thought 
© we watch the so-called spenders in 
at their posts on Capitol Hill? Who 
More taxes, anyway? Know anybody 
had enough? 


a 
Wants 
Who's 


Tiny Acorn Becomes Mighty Oak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


In OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


leant’ to 000. Mr. Speaker, under 
ond, 1 extend my remarks in the REc- 
ftom thanclude the following editorial 
Apri] og Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
markati 1959, commenting on the re- 
Club dt Progress of the Wheel Chair 
Barre poach was founded in Wilkes- 
¥ Mrs. Paul Bedford in 1935; 
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Tiny Acorn BECOMES MIGHTY OAK 

The disclosure that the Wheel Chair Club, 
founded by Mrs. Paul Bedford in 1935, now 
has 100 chairs in foreign lands, as well as 21 
branches of the organization in the United 
States, Is stimulating news in a world, beset 
on all sides with threats of war and destruc- 
tion by ruthless dictators and their stooges, 
to say nothing of other crises at home and 
abroad. 

Today, wheelchairs are provided by the 
Wilkes-Barre club to such distant countries 
as Pakistan, Thailand, Turkey, and other 
lands in Asia and Africa. 

The tiny acorn, planted here a quarter cen- 
tury ago, has sprung into a mighty oak, and 
it is still growing, 

Perhaps the strangest part of this.unique 
experiment in human relations is the nature 
of its growth. Mrs, Bedford and her asso- 
ciates did not do any direct promotion. 
Rather, the fame of the Wheel Chair Club 
spread by word of mouth, largely through 
missionaries who heard about the local pro- 
gram and contacted Mrs. Bedford when they 
needed a chair. Thus, backward areas that 
hever saw a wheel chair received one as an 
outright gift from the city on the banks of 
the Susquehanna. 

It would be interesting to know what the 
impact of this program has been. Certain- 
ly, it has done the United States a great 
deal of good and obviously it has done 
Wilkes-Barre no harm. 

Little did Mrs. Bedford dream when she 
launched the Wheel Chair Club as an out- 
growth of the Friends of Shut-ins, which she 
also established, that it would have such 
far-reaching repercussions. But, then, good 
has a habit of spreading. 

The community knows Mrs. Bedford also 
as the founder of the Oldsters Club of the 
Playground and Recreation Association, for 
which she received a citation at the annual 
meeting in 1958. For her achlevements in 
the Wheel Chair Club, she has been pro- 
claimed a Distinguished Daughter of Penn- 
sylvania and has been the recipient of the 
Rush Award from the Luzerne County Medi- 
cal Society: The Lions Club also paid her 
an impressive tribute in recognition of the 
humanitarian work, involving a considerable 
investment of time and money. 

For her generosity, unselfishness, and ac- 
complishments, it is a privilege to salute 
Mrs. Bedford again on behalf of men and 
women across the sea as well as, a grateful 
community and country. 


Hon. Clarence Cannon, of Missouri 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Missouri is fortunate to be rep- 
resented in Washington by one of the 
most outstanding Congressmen of our 
time, Hon. CLARENCE CANNON. 

CLARENCE CANNON is no mere Repre- 
sentative, but, rather, he is more in the 
nature of a national institution. His 
long and distinguished service in the 
House of Representatives has established 
a record of which our State is justly 
proud. He has served longer in the 
Congress than any other Representative 
since Missouri was admitted to the 
Union. His superior parliamentary and 
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legislative skills are without equal. 
Teacher, lawyer, author, parliamen- 
tarian, statesman and Congressman ex- 
traordinary describe CLARENCE CANNON. 

In recognition of the accomplishments 
of this great Missourian the Missouri 
Legislature at Jefferson City has adopted 
House Resolution 141 designating May 
13, 1959, as “CLARENCE CANNON Day.“ 
Knowing the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives has the same high esteem as the 
Missouri State Legislature for CLARENCE 
Cannon, I include as a part of my re- 
marks the text of the resolution adopted 
by the legislature: 

House RESOLUTION 141 


Whereas the Honorable CLARENCE CANNON 
is the senior member of the Missouri dele- 
gation in Congress; and 

Whereas Mr. Cannon has served 35 years 
in the Congress of the United States; and 

Whereas in this capacity Mr. Cannon bas 
been parliamentarian of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and is presently chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee; and 

Whereas this great statesman is devotedly 
occupied with affairs In Government and is 
well versed in its principles and art; and 

Whereas Congressman CANNON has been 
most influential in shaping policies of not 
only the State of Missourl and the United 
States, but also internationally; and 

Whereas Mr. Cannon has edited the 
“Manual and Digest of the House of Repre- 
sentatives,” and is author of the following 
publications; “Synopsis of the Procedure of 
the House,” “Cannon's Procedure” (published 
by resolution of the House), “Convention 
Parliamentary Manual” (published by the 
Democratic National Committee), “Cannon's 
Precedents of the House of Representatives” 
(published by law), treatises on parliamen- 
tary law in the "Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
and in the “Encyclopedia Americana”; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the House of 
Representatives of the 70th General As- 
sembly of the State of Missouri to pay honor 
and tribute to this great Missourian whose 
influences have been so keenly reflected upon 
legislative procedures: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the 13th day of May, 1959, shall be 
called Clarence Cannon Day, upon which day 
the Honorable CLARENCE CANNON is invited 
to address this house, and there shall be 
given a reception in his honor; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, 
duly inscribed, be sent to the Honorable 
CLAREXCE Cannon in Washington, D.C., and 
to the other Missourians now serving in the 
U.S. House of Representatives and Senate, 


It's Time To Return Precious Liberties to 
the Freedom-Loving People of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
afternoon, May 3, I will be privileged to 
speak in Bridgeport, Conn., to a group of 
Polish-Americans anxious to see the 
democratic way of life we enjoy restored 
to their homeland. 

The fame of freedom burns brightly 
in the hearts of the Polish people, not 
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only those who are now Americans but 
also those still in Poland and subject 
to the traditional Communist pattern of 
violating and denying the basic human 
rights. 

This Sunday, one of the most impor- 
tant Polish national holidays, celebrat- 
ing the adoption of the May Constitu- 
tion by the Polish Diet, is to be observed. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, this is a 
time for reflection on our part—a time 
in which we should renew vigorously our 
support of the people of Poland who are 
enduring a difficult period in their his- 


tory. 

The present situation in Poland had its 
roots in the partition of Poland by the 
Molotoy-Ribbentrop Pact of August 25, 
1939. 

In collusion with Nazi Germany, the 
Soviet Union invaded Poland on Sep- 
tember 17, 1939, and on September 28, 
1939, the Soviet Union and Germany 
signed an agreement proclaiming the 
dissolution of the Polish state and the 
partition of its territories between them- 
selves, the Soviet Union annexing the 
northeastern part of Poland. 

These acts violated both the Treaty of 
Riga and the Polish-Russian nonaggres- 
sion pact. 

Except for the partitioners and the al- 
lies of Nazi Germany, the world con- 
tinued to recognize the legal Polish Gov- 
ernment, which moved to London. 

On July 30, 1941, the Soviet Govern- 
ment concluded a pact with the Polish 
Government in London by which it rec- 
ognized “that the Soviet-German trea- 
ties relative to the territorial changes 
in Poland have lost their validity.” 

On December 4, 1941, the Soviet Union 
concluded a declaration of friendship 
and mutual assistance with the London 
government. 

However, under the pretext of being 
insulted by the suspicion that it might 
have been guilty of the Katyn Forest 
massacre, which the Germans revealed 
in 1943, the Soviet Union broke off re- 
lations with the London government in 
April 1943—though it never actually 
withdrew its recognition of that govern- 
ment. 

In the latter part of World War I, 
when the Red army entered Polish ter- 
ritory on July 22, 1944, its political com- 
missar, General Bulganin, issued a proc- 
lamation to the Polish people declaring 
the liberation of Poland and the estab- 
lishment of the Polish Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation. 

At Yalta in February 1945, Soviet Rus- 
sia wrested from the other great powers 
approval of the Soviet plan for a pro- 
visional government of national unity, 
created in June 1945 with an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Communists. 

The government was recognized by 
the Allied Powers on the condition that 
it hold “free, unfettered elections at the 
earliest possible time.” This essential 
condition was never kept. 

Finally, in January 1947, elections 
took place under conditions of fraud and 
terror. Backed by the presence of Soviet 
troops, the Polish Workers—Commu- 
nist—Party organization exerted pres- 
sure to induce voting for the govern- 
ment list of candidates, and although 
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another independent list of the Polish 
Peasant Party was permitted there was 
no public control over the counting of 
votes and the declared results were 
grossly falsified. 

The rape of Poland by the Commu- 
nist and Moscow-dominated regime of a 
dictatorial police state continued. 

But in June 1956, the political and 
moral oppression and the economic mis- 
rule and exploitation by the regime, 
clearly subservient to Moscow, resulted 
in the Poznan revolt. It forced the 
Communists to make concessions and 
to liberalize the regime headed by 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, the new first sec- 
retary of the party. Moscow, fearing 
repercussions in the other captive na- 
tions, protested violently but in the 
showdown in Warsaw in October 1956 
Khrushchev, who had personally fown in 
to stem the tide, had to give way lest an 
attempt at brutal oppression lead to 
disastrous results. 

Among the gains won by the Polish 
people were the regime's new policy to- 
ward the church, which again permit- 
ted religious teaching in schools and 
other concessions which led to the liqui- 
dation of the collective farms so detested 
by the peasants; the relaxation of cen- 
sorship which permitted greater free- 
dom of the press—though criticism was 
tempered by the common knowledge 
that Soviet Russia would not permit the 
installation of a non-Communist re- 
gime; and the cessation of terror by the 
security police. Although these achieve- 
ments by no means restored the full en- 
joyment of human rights, they were 
important. 

As the Communist Party regained 
control. of the situation, the improve- 
ment was short lived. Developments in 
the court of 1958 have been marked 
by intensified repression of the people, 
retrogressing toward the conditions in 
force before October 1956. This retreat 
from the gains of the Polish October is 
particularly evident with regard to the 
freedom of intellectuals, to workers’ 
rights and church-state relations. 
There are many signs that the gains of 
October are to be further reduced. 

For several months, a ruthless press 
campaign has been waged against the 
church and against religion. The Min- 
ister of Education on August 4, 1958, 
forbade religious instruction in state 
schools by members of religious orders 
and congregations. On August 9, 1958, 
the Catholic hierarchy lodged a protest, 
calling the order an unconstitutional 
violation of the basic church-state 
agreement, 

Recent statements by leading party 
members indicate that collective farms 
are to be reinstated. Gomulka himself 
stated on September 7, 1958: 

The only correct road must in the long run 
lead to the collectivization of Polish agricul- 
ture. 


There has been no genuine freedom of 
opinion in Poland since the loss of in- 
dependence, and even the freedom of 
criticism which Gomulka announced at 
the Eighth Plenum in 1956 lasted less 
than a year. Censorship has been re- 
established. Many papers have been 
banned, including the outspoken organ 
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of the young Communist intellectuals, 
Po Prostu; party control was in- 
creased over newspapers and the 
planned weekly Europa was not allowed 
to appear at all. In May 1958 a ruth- 
less campaign against the more inde- 
pendent newspapermen and writers was 
proclaimed by Werblan, head of the 
party propaganda machine. Today the 
press and other media of information 
are again becoming as subservient to the 
party and the regime as before October 

56. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, we in America 
who enjoy our freedom must remember 
that the people of Poland have always 
manifested a strong attachment to the 
Western World. 

We should remember, too that in 
celebrating the 168th anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791 they would 
like to regain the liberties accorded them 
by that liberal document, written chiefly 
by Ignatius Potocki, supported by King 
Stanislaw Augustus, and passed at an- 
other critical time in Polish history. 

In 1772, Russia, Prussia, and Aus 
had taken away large sections of Polish 
territory in what became known as the 
first partition. 

Facing possible annihilation, all forces. 
in Poland united behind the new con- 
stitution that was greatly influenced by 
the liberal movements in America, 
England, and France. 

Among the major provisions of the 
constitution were the following: 

All power in civil society is derived from 
the will of the people. 6 


Commoners were granted the right to 
acquire land; to become commissioned 
officers; religious freedom was guaran- 
teed; powers of the government were 
divided between the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial branches; and a two- 
chamber legislature established. 

Within a few years after passage of 
the May Constitution, Poland was com- 
pletely overrun by the armies of Russia 
Prussia, and Austria. 

During the century and a quarter of 
foreign oppression that followed, the 
May constitution served the Polish peo- 
ple as a symbol of democracy an 
independence. 0 

It is time, Mr. Speaker, that the gal- 
lant people of Poland regain the pre- 
cious liberties given them by the Con- 
stitution of 1791 but of which they have 
been deprived for so many years by the 
tyranny of foreign oppression. 


We Will Always Need the Guard 
' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr, VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States is the 
Nation's oldest fighting force. 

Throughout the years, the National 
Guard has had a long and honorable 
history. Today it is rightfully consid- 
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€red as our first line Reserve component, 
always ready to fight. 
Its greatest attribute is that the guard 
is made up entirely of volunteers, en- 
listed men and officers, who perform 
their training willingly and without 
Compulsion. 
This has brought about a camaraderie, 
& Sense of esprit de corps, if you will, so 
necessary to.a first-class fighting ma- 
Chine. Undoubtedly this comes about 
because of the guard's militia status and 
the fact that it is essentially a State 
force where men from the same com- 
munity serve together for a mutual 
Cause, 
This militia status is one that must 
always be maintained in the guard. For 
years, more than I can remember, 
there have been those who would strip 
the guard of its status and federalize it 
e every other Reserve and Regular 
Component. This would be a serious 
under for not only does it offend the 
Sensibilities of those of us who believe in 
living within the spirit and meaning of 

Constitution—wherein the mainte- 

e of a militia is guaranteed—but it 
Would tend to treat the guard like every 
other Reserve component merely for the 
benefit of uniformity. 

my opinion, we have something 
CUtstandirie in the guard and I will 

tinue to oppose any change which 
Would deprive it of its dual status. 

e guard also has a job to do in this 
Connection. It must never be an ob- 
bl Ctionist. It must not oppose sensi- 

© changes or reorganization when such 

ould be in the interest of national de- 

tan: The guard, although old in tradi- 

m must be young, alert, and forward 
g, in its present thinking. 

si € are passing into a new age of mis- 

5 05 Which travel on the wings of super- 

Speed, of space warfare and weap- 
28 too terrible to contemplate for use 

a civilized world. Nevertheless. we 
always need the guard. Its State 

Ons will always be a responsibility 
w this will be true no matter how far 
he advance in technology. And it will 

ave its Federal mission as well, for the 
Y of conventional warfare has not 
fire So long as men are required to 
to Weapons, to operate machines and 
en € and hold the territory of the 
emy, the guard will be needed. 
pis? the guard must insist that it has its 
strus in this new world and it must 
ts fle to retain it. A fight is not new 
abon, „EUArd so I haye no delusions 
ut the outcome. 
G OW, contractors for the National 
Neti iation are completing the 
is 3 Guard Memorial Building, It 
Would wprlate that such a building 
Govc d be erected here at the seat of the 
those ent. True, it memorializes 
defer of the guard who have fallen in 
tee e of their country. But in an- 
livin, Sense it will be dedicated to the 
stintine those guardsmen who give un- 
this N ly of their time and talent that 
Torce ation may have a strong reserve 


gunne® future history is written, the 
histon ill be just as prominent as in the 
TY of the past. The strength and 
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durability of this memorial epitomizes 
the strength and durability of the Na- 
tional Guard. 


A Warning From Senator Byrd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH . 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1959 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr: Speaker, the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer is known 
throughout America for the excellence 
of its editorial page. 

In the issue of April 29, 1959, is two 
editorials on one of the major problems 
of our times, for how we now accept and. 
discharge our. responsibility in fiscal af- 
fairs may well determine the ultimate 
fate of our country. 

I urge every public official in National, 
State and local office to carefully read 
these editorials and to keep them con- 
stantly in mind in the days that are 
ahead. 

The editorials are as follows: 

A WARNING From SENATOR BYRD 

One of the more sinister aspects of fis- 
cal instability Is that, like measles, it spreads. 
Senator Harry F. Bygn, Democrat, Virginia, 
summed it up in this fashion recently: “The 
Federal position alone is bad enough, but it 
is epidemic, It has spread to State and local 
governments. It has permeated our whole 
economy, It has dangerously changed our 
attitudes public and private.“ 

It is this change in attitude which makes 
the future look uncertain, for it is an atti- 
tude which says: So we're in debt. So what. 
Everybody else is, too. The Government is, 
the State is, the city is. Of course I can't 
afford to buy what I'm planning to buy, I 
can't pay for It, but then neither can neigh- 
bor Smith. I'm no worse off than he is.” 

This is a far and unhappy cry from the 
days when the Government lived within its 
means, and when thrift was considered a vir- 
tue, both in the individual and in Govern- 
ment, The present attitude is the state of 
mind which has brought us to the 48-cent 
dollar (by 1939 standards), which has stolen 
the value from fixed incomes and laughed in 
the face of prudent business methods and 
sound financing policies. 

Moreover, as Senator Byrd has observed: 
“The Federal Government is now subsidizing 
business, industry, private finance, agricul- 
ture, transportation, power, health, educa- 
tion, States, localities, individuals, et cetera. 
By the process of cheapening our money and 
centralizing power in the Federal Goyern- 
ment, we have descended to a level of state 
socialism which is obvious, if not admitted. 
Social democracy is a subterfuge for sound 
government and constructive enterprise: Its 
evils are historically documented wherever 
nations have stooped to it.“ 

What could happen eventually? It isn’ta 
pleasing prospect. 

“When individuals become insolvent," said 
Senator Brno, “they take bankruptcy and dis- 
pose of their obligations. When governments 
become insolyent their money becomes 
worthless and they go through a revolution 
wringer. The nature and process of the revo- 
lution may vary, but invariably the form of 
government is changed. There ts no reason 
to think free enterprise democracy, as we 
have known it, could survive.“ 
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So what do we do to reduce the danger? 
Support the President in his attenipt to re- 
duce Federal spending; reduce our demands 
on the Federal Treasury; cut out all waste in 
Government. But, first of all, we need a 
changed attitude which, instead of floating 
about in a purple cloud of unreality, has its 
feet on the ground and rec nd ac- 
cepts—the bitter facts of economic life. 

AND CONFIRMATION 

So maybe you thought Senator Bran (as 
quoted in the above editorial) was talking 
through his hat, or crying wolf“ once to 
often, just because he believés in govern- 
mental economy, 

Well, Sylvia Porter reported-in her column 
in Tuesday's Plain Dealer that U.S. Govern- 
ment bonds are going begging at interest 
rates of 4 percent or better. > 

A fundamental reason for this is that in- 
vestors have lost confidence in US. bonds, 
They don't want to tie their money up in 
them for long terms for fear that inflation 
will erode away its value. f 

True, there has not been any significant 
increase in inflation in the past year, but the 
possibility always exists if Congress is dis- 
posed to authorize deficit spending. "That re- 
quires deficit financing, which puts more 
money in circulation and dilutes the value of 
everybody’s dollars. 

“The solution,” Miss Porter wrote, “lies in 
renewed confidence of investors in U.S. 
bonds—and that in turn rests on Investors’ 
renewed confidence that our country will bal- 
ance the budget and control inflation. The 
confidence isn't yet here.” 

Governments have two ways of repudiat- 
ing their debts—in big doses and little doses, 
Soviet Russia has administered two big doses 
in recent years, once when savings were con- 
fiscated, again when it postponed indefinitely 
paying off on bonds which the people had 
been compelled to buy. 

Inflation is a way of debt repudiation In lit- 
tle doses. The Government pays off its debts 
in dollars all right, but the dollars won't buy 
as much as they did formerly. 

Thus, when lawmakers whose hearts bleed 
for the masses insist on bold new welfare pro- 
grams which can only be financed by adding 
to the debt, they are actually subtracting 
something from the welfare of every citizen 
by cheapening his money and reducing his 
income in the terms of what it will buy. 

The outlook for the future is not good. 
The celling on the Federal debt is now $283 
billion. It will have to be raised again so 
the Government can pay its bills. That 
won't help to restore confidence in the sta- 
bility of the U.S, dollar. It will take more 
than one balanced budget to do it. 


The Aim of Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago our wise and distinguished colleague, 
CHESTER BOWLES, spoke on the theory 
and practice of foreign aid. It was a 
stimulating and perceptive discussion by 
a Man who knows as much about the 
defects and virtues of our foreign-aid 
program as anyone in the Congress or 
the executive. Mr. Bow Les’ comments 
represent a new approach to foreign aid 
and economic development. 
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The Des Moines Register, in an edi- 
torial on April 27, 1959, has commented 
favorably on the Bowles approach. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Recor a copy of this editorial: 

Tue Am or FOREIGN Am 

Representative CHESTER Bowles (Demo- 
crat of Connecticut) has proposed an over- 
hauling of the US. foreign aid program that 
deserves thoughtful consideration. BOWLES 
is a former high Government official and has 
served as Ambassador to India and as a 
consultant to the United Nations. He has 
had a long, close, and friendly association 
with the foreign ald program. 

Bowes would begin by restating the U.S, 
objective in foreign aid, The policy now, as 
stated in the Mutual Security Act, is to con- 
tinue the aid program only "as long as (the 
Communist) danger = persists.” 
Bow es believes this is a negative approach, 
that places a premium on a country having 
a Communist problem in order to qualify 
for American ald, ` 

Bowes want the United States to make 
clear that its chief aim is to uphold human 
dignity and support the aspirations for 
freedom. 

“Our major purpose,” he says, “is to en- 
courage free peoples to stand on their own 
feet, to make their own choices, to defend 
themselves against overt aggression, and to 
create economic and political conditions un- 
der which the principles of liberty and hu- 
man dignity can take root, grow and ulti- 
mately flourish.” 

Bowis asks: “Why is it that modern 
equipment can make a vital contribution to 
increasing productivity in the villages of 
some countries while similar machinery sent 
to other countries lies rusting on the docks?” 
The chief reason, he finds, is a difference in 
determination and ability of these countries 
to utilize foreign ald. 

Bowes wouid base foreign aid on a coun- 
try's qualifications for making the most effec- 
tive use of the aid. Bowtes believes that 
to qualify for major American assistance a 
country should be able to demonstrate that 
it is making substantial efforts on its own, 
that it has a comprehensive economic plan, 
a competent graft-free civil service, and a 
stable government with popular support. A 
country’s size, population, and location 
would also be taken into account in allocat- 
ing economic aid. 

Under Bowtss’ plan, countries that do not 
meet minimum development standards would 
be informed of thelr shortcomings and en- 
couraged to qualify for investment assist- 
ance. The United States would help supply 
the technical ald needed to lay the ground- 
work for using investment funds effectively, 

Bowis calls for a sweeping new look at 
the military ald program. He is fearful the 
present program has saddled some countries 
with excessive military loads and diverted 
energy and resources from essential economic 
programs. Bowtes believes the military aid 
program has served to suport dictators and, 
by upsetting the balance of power in some 
areas, to promote instability and suspicion 
between neighbors. 

Bowis believes that a new look at the 
military ald program and the use of higher 
standards for economic ald could eliminate 
waste and result in substantial savings. He 
urges putting the savings into an expanded 
Development Loan Fund for loans to quali- 
fied undeveloped countries. Bowrxs pro- 
poses an increase for the Loan Fund from 
the $700 million requested by the adminis- 
tration for 1900 to 81 billion. 

The Bowlos approsch is a welcome contri- 
bution to thinking on foreign aid. It is an 
imaginative and constructive approach that 
holds out the possibility of curbing waste and 
increasing the effectiveness of foreign ald. 
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Food for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
May 1959 issue of the Capper's Farmer, a 
transcription of an interview with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Min- 
nesota appears concerning his food for 
peace bill. Although Senator Hum- 
PHREY’s and Congressman Wotr's, of 
Iowa, United Nations food bill utilize the 
food and fiber resources in different 
ways, the purposes of the bill are similar. 
Both bills have as their respective goals 
the utilization. of our food resources in 
ways which will aid the underdeveloped 
nations of the world and the starving 
peoples of this world in their quest for 
a better life. 

Mr. Speaker, too many have thought 
of our great food and fiber abundance as 
a millstone around our necks. It is re- 
freshing to know that through the 
leadership and explanations of Senator 

UMPHREY and others, we are beginning 
to see the enormous use and value of our 
food resources—that it is a gift to be 
used for man; not for the purpose of rot- 
ting in food storage tanks. 

Under unanimous consent, I inelude 
the interview of Senator HUMPHREY in 
the Appendix of the RECORD; 

Foop FOR Peace—Our MIRACLE WEAPON 
(An interview with Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY) 

(Eorror's Note—Minnespta’s Senator 
HUMPHREY is introducing a bill in the Sen- 
ate to establish a Food for Peace Administra- 
tion. Here he tells how this program would 
work.) 

Question: “Senator, what would your pro- 
posed food for peace program do that is 
not now being done under Public Law 480?" 

Answer: We intend to use Public Law 480 
as a base and expand upon it. We need a 
Food Administration—a Food for Peace Ad- 
ministrator. Our present arrangement is 
clumsy. There is really no one spot where 
the responsibility for the use of food and 
fiber as an instrument of foreign policy is 
centered. 

“Part of the responsibility is in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and part is in the 
Department of State.” 

Question: “One objective then will be to 
make Public Law 480 more effective?” 

Answer: “Yes; and to improve its admin- 
istration. But we need a Food for Peac: 
Administration with vitality, imagination, 
and momentum. The present program is 
short of something to make it work. We 
are missing the great opportunity, And I 
want to say that If we keep on missing it 
for another 5 years we won't have any more 
chances.” 

Question: “What countries would receive 
our food for peace?” 

Answer: “I am thinking of the new na- 
tions, the rising countries, those just com- 
ing out of colonialism that need capital for 
development, I mean those countries that 
do not have American dollars. 

“The great opportunity in this program is 
that we can sell to these countries for their 
own money, That is a key to Public Law 
480. But we have falled to make full use of 
it" 
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Question: “Can we make use of all these 
foreign currencies?” 

Answer: “We use what we need to pay our 
bilis in those countries. But here is where 
our products become ‘food for peace.’ We 
can loan the money back to- them for their 
economic” development—to build 
schools, factories, or whatever they may need 
to improve themselves.” 

Question: Haven't we been criticized for 
delay in putting these loan funds to work? 

Answer: “Yes. The sheer bureaucratic 
delay in negotiating some of these loans 
tragic. We not only hold back opportunity 
for the new countries to develop, But while 
the money lies Idle, inflation may be e 
away its value, 

“We could be building future trade and 
permanent good will for our country. We 
could be helping new countries promote 
health, education, and business expansion. 

Question: “Education then would be a big 
part of a food for peace program?” 

Answer: “If we can sell food to these coun” 
tries for their money, they can use their sup- 
ply of American dollars to buy other 
they need for industrial development. we 
can loan their money back to them for 2 
arships, school facilities, laboratories, class“ 
rooms, books, and visual aids.” 

“Question: Senator, Capper's Farmer 
readers are asking if an expansion of Publie 
Law 480 is only a substitute for an adjust“ 
ment of production that would prevent sur- 
pluses,” 

Answer: “We are justiflably concerned over 
surpluses because they are depressing farm 
prices. Unfortunately, lower farm prices do 
not show up in lower consumer prices, 

“If a food for peace program were de- 
veloped on a big enough scale, it would 
siphon off our depressing surpluses and put 
them to work in parts of the world that ars 
short of food and fiber, It would up 
our own economy and that of deficit coun- 
tries, 

“We could make food for peace the great 
est instrument we have ever had to maintain 
a prosperous agriculture at home and create 
good will abroad.” 

Question: “If we expanded the Public LAW 
480 program, would we be accused of dump- 
ing our surpluses in the markets of our 
friends?” 

Answer: “We could. upset normal trade 
patterns if we acted like Ignoramuses. But 
this kind of program would be care 
planned. I can’t Imagine that we would 
proceed without careful cooperation wit? 
our friends and allies. 

“Food for peace would not be sold in our 
normal dollar or pound sterling markets. 
would operate where there are no dollars 
British pounds.” 

Question: “How much control would we 
haye over the funds that we loaned back to 
these countries?” 

Answer: “The projects would be decided 
upon by negotiation between the Food ſor 
Peace Administration and the recipient coun- 
try, in accordance with such law as C 
might enact. But the purposes of the lone 
and the terms of repayment would be 80 
forth in an agreement.” 

Question: “Isn't there a danger that food 
for peace might retard agricultural p 
in such a country?” 

Answer: "We are not thinking of a world- 
wide relief program. And, of course, our 
food surpluses are not unlimited. But the 
need of these countrics is great. The pres" 
sure for a better standard of living is un 
believable, Either we must help then 
through democratic processes or they will ſa 
captive to totalitarianism.” 

Question: “Senator, what set you at work 
on the food for peace idea?” 

Answer: “I caught the idea on a trip 2 
the Middle East about u year ago. Isaw WPA 
food can really mean. I came back with 
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feeling that our military aid 
this area was accomplishing little. 
m oot example, we put millions of dollars 
military aid into Iraq. What happened? 
whey used the guns to kill the very govern- 
blew that we were supporting. And the peo- 

© felt no gratitude to the United States. 
ae Tam 2 that If we had loaned 
oney for a school lunch program, or 
helped them with health and education im- 
areca, that could have been identified 
the humanitarian impulses of the 
ane rican people, we would have a reservoir 

Boodwill in Iraq today.” 

Uses lon: Would Food for Peace be 
— the amount of our crop sur- 
— “Such a program should not be 
Pirs y based on the accident of surpluses. 
11 t of all, we should have a national secu- 
reserve, I mean certain amounts of 
that should be set aside for emer- 
es that might happen to us or our 


in 


10 
Benci 
allies, 
pus food reserve is as important as a stock- 
Of atom bombs. What good would 
— d One of the 
acts of an enemy would be to con- 
Hate our fields and livestock. It is 
losdan 0h security to have a surplus of 

Question: 18 

: cost of our farm program 

high compared to that of our missiles?” 


Wily Pillions into rockets and missiles that 
8 be fired. Yet that is done in the 
Of research and security. 

More 1 is security too. And it will win 
Dow riends than weapons. A few tons of 
Rood thee milk in Africa will do us more 

— an a ton of uranium. 

un 1 — thermore when other nations look to 
think es of their food needs they will 
Onistie def Darre joining any bloc antag- 


Year E “From your visit in Russia last 
ÀS you get the impression that the 
are pushing their farm program for 
of using food as a tool in fur- 
Anse Soviet influence?” 
Ebrusher, “Yes; definitely. Premier 
Union ae Pointed out how the Soviet 
County sent foods to less prosperous 
wil 1 I predict that in 5 years Russia 
“ a food-exporting country. 
Going “eine What Mr. Khrushchev would be 
today-if he had our billion-bushel 
Surplus. He'd be the world's biggest 
5 r and not be worrying how. 
ing 8071 les it would bring. He'd be spend- 
et influence with every kernel.” 
to . Eee looking for- 
in your food f 
Proposal? * 


er: "Yes, the food surplus producing 
Might eventually get together in 
ee tional food bank. But I don't 
Perfect should wait until we can have a 
Project. We've already learned a lot 

f use Of Public Law 480. We should 
that and work out bilateral ar- 


Now.» ents with nations that need our food 


The Great Broiler Dilemma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


IN OF VIRGINIA - 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Great’ BARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
try industry is in trouble. 
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Leaders of the industry are at the Capitol 
today, presenting the cruel facts to.the 
Committee on Agriculture and to indi- 
vidual Members of this House. In this 
connection, and under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix, I include an 
editorial as reprinted in the Virginia 
Poultryman of April 1959: 
THE GREAT BROILER DILEMMA 

Anyone who was In Dallas, Tex., the other 
week at the first convention of the National 
Broiler Council left the meeting deeply medi- 
tative upon the dilemma which this most 
advanced of the many segmented industries 
in the food industry finds itself. 

Contrary to the copy book maxims, this in- 
dustry, which now produces annually 1.7 
billion units of the finest foods finds its fu- 
ture stymied and its progress and even its 
continued existence in doubt. 

IT’S MORE THAN OVERPRODUCTION 


And this arises not from overproduction, 
although this may be an incidental problem, 
but from the trade practices of the major 
retail distributors. Broilers are being used 
as n traffic builder, as a loss leader, so exten- 
sively that the major portion moves into con- 
sumption on this basis. 

But as everyone in the know fully realizes 
it is the policies of two or three of the big 
chains that set standards of practice that 
everyone else must follow or try to follow. 

Thus, the main issue of persuading the 
chains to take a profit, or at least a markup, 
would seem to center on just two or three 
points. 

Here is an outline of the current picture 
and it isn't too pretty a one. A chain is 
getting ready for a major broiler sale, It can- 
vasses the sources of supply asking not what 
is the price, but proclaiming how much it 
will give. The producer resists, but broilers 
may not be kept too long and the supply 
mounts up. Finally someone sells: The 
price let us say is 27 or 28 cents a pound, 

Thus a market is created and the young 
chickens are set to go into distribution at 
prices that mean little more than cost re- 
covery for the producer and straight loss 
for the chains. 

EVERYONE GETS THE PRICE 


We said chains, for the news that one of 
the major outfits has gotten broilers at this 
price cannot be kept secret and soon every- 
one is getting the price forced by the one 
or two. 

Finally, the big broiler sale breaks on 
Thursday at a price equal to invoice and 
sometimes even less. The public rushes out 
to buy, filling their freezers and refrigerators 
with an inventory that will last 2 or 3 weeks, 
by which time a new broller sale will be 
staged and the process repeated. 

Next Monday after the sale, the chains, 
done with their price orgy, mark up the 
chicken to exorbitant heights—anywhere 
from 35 to 45 or 49 cents a pound in an effort 
to recoup their losses. The result Is that 
demand falls flat. Broiler movement is next 
to nil and the supplies begin to pile up in 
in the warehouses of the processors. 

The stage is being set for a repeat of the 
great profitless performance. 

GREAT HOPES AND EXPECTATIONS 


It was hoped and even forecast at Dallas 
that perhaps this nonsensible pattern for all 
concerned may be wearing thin and that 
corrective action Is about to occur. One of 
the chainstore men said at Dallas that 
broilers were seemingly losing their role 
as a preeminent traffic builder, for every- 
oné is now in the act of giving broilers away. 

And the cost is very high to the retailer, 
Not only is he selling at invoice or below, 
without regard for normal markup and han- 
dling but the broiler sales are having a 
devastating effect-on just about everything 
else in the meat case. 
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Chicken sales, which normally amount to 
about 8 or 10 percent of total meat sales, 
swell to 60 percent or more during the period 
of the great broiler busts. Thus the store 
loses profit all along the line. 

The broiler men, devastated by their 
great problems, voiced the hope at Dallas 
that chains and other distributors could 
be induced to attach a markup of at least 10 
percent during the sales and 20 percent at 
other times. 

Thus everyone could live. 

As may be deduced, the broiler industry is 
incensed and deeply concerned. 

Some in the industry even voice the sus- 
picion—at least privately—that the chains 
are conspiring against them, although the 
more sensible view, and the one to which 
we subscribe, is that the whole situation de- 
rives from a monkey-see monkey-do mech- 
anism to which retailers are sometimes 
strangely prone. We are sure that if the 
vicious circle were broken and that if one 
chain did not fear the competitive defeat it 
would meet if it did not hold a broiler 
sale and another did, the situation would 
ease itself. But how is this to be achieved? 

~ We feel that the retailers have a great 
8 at commercial statesmanship 
ere. 
RADICAL SOLUTION MAY BE ATTEMPTED 

For if something isn’t done, it is certain 
that the broiler industry will attempt a 
radical solution with the help of the govern- 
ment. The situation has just those qualities 
that many a politician would love to air in 
the headlines and via a congressional in- 
vestigation. The big distributive organiza- 
tions would be certain to emerge with black 
eyes. 

What is more the public could suffer. 
Already, there is talk of marketing orders 
and governmental help even via the sudsidy 
route. All of which would mean restraints, 
curtailed production, red tape and ultimately 
high prices. 

It will be interesting to see if the retailers 
will take the cue or whether they will wait 
until they are bludgeoned about the head 
by the force of law before taking corrective 
action. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include a resolu- 
tion by the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Broiler Council: 

RESOLUTION ON RETAILER PRICING PRACTICES 
as THEY AFFECT THE SALE OF BRONMER 
CHICKENS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE 
NATIONAL BROILER COUNCIL BOARD OF DIMEC- 
TORS IN DALLASs, TEX., Manch 20, 1959 
The National Broiler Council board of di- 

rectors believe currently used retailer mer- 
chandising and pricing techniques frequent- 
ly block brollers from reaching the consumer 
in a free and orderly flow. These practices 
have evolved in a period of revolutionary 
growth and dramatic change in the broiler 
industry. These broiler industry changes 
have paralleled the development of new and 
equally dramatic changes in food retailing. 
However, this industry with all its modern 
technological advances and improved prod- 
uct, is belng penalized by current retail 
practices, and it is our belief the retailer is 
jeopardizing his long-range profit possibility 
for this basic protein commodity as well. 

We, therefore, recommend the following 
steps be taken: 

1. Trade organizations representing the 
retall food industry, chains and independ- 
ents, should immediately be apprised of these 
facts in a positive and effective manner, 

2. Immediate conferences should be called 
sO National Broiler Council leaders can per- 
sonally bring these facts to the attention 
of the highest leadership in individual food 
retailing businesses in America. 

3. If no action is forthcoming through 
the above steps, then this industry must 
take Immediate action through other ave- 
nues to remedy these practices. 
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Mr. Speaker, I also include a signifi- 
cant portion of a statement by Mr. 
Charles D. Vantress, of Duluth, Ga., a 
major breeder of broiler stock and one 
of the founders of the National Broiler 
Council: 

OVERPRODUCTION? 

Now, let us take a real good look at this 
thing we call overproduction. That the 
broiler industry is overproduced is one of 
the biggest brainwashes in history. A guilt 
complex has been bullt in our industry on 
this subject: 

How? f 

No. 1: The stores using the two-price sys- 
tem always have used as a justification, 
“Well, you are overproduced and we have 
to hold sales to clean out your surplus.” 

No. 2: Some industry people have sin- 
corely thought some kind of voluntary pro- 
duction control practical and that a per- 
manent seller's market could be achieved 
by this method. 

No. 3: Some industry and official people 
have, as a matter of policy, preached that 
we are overproduced to try to get someone 
in some other area to cut back. 

No, 4: The USDA has periodically preached 
that meat chickens were overproduced, pre- 
dicting low markets, with catastrophic re- 
sults to the industry. 

I, personally, stand on the premise that 
we never have a chance to know If the 
product Is overproduced because, except for 
rare, unusual occurrences such as condi- 
tion X last year, along with unseasonable 
cold weather, causing a temporary seller's 
market, the industry is kept on a constant 
controlled overproduction basis by the two- 
price system in the stores. If strength is 
shown in the field, the flow is reduced to 
25 percent in the stores by the too high 
price level. The resulting backing up in the 
industry inventories certainly then is a sur- 
plus, but it has been proven over and over 
that a too low price (currently 29 cents per 
pound) moves more than the industry is 
producing. In other words, never can you say 
the industry is overproduced without ques- 
tioning at what price to the consumer? 
We know that the industry is overproduced 
at 49 cents per pound in the stores, We 
know that the industry is underproduced 
at 29 cents per pound in the stores. No one 
can say just what the maximum price is at 
which all of our product will sell because 
it never has been tried. At 49 cents the 
stores make several profits on 25 percent of 
the volume sold at that price which aver- 
ages out into a pretty good profit on the 
total volume of chicken sold, but the pro- 
duction end of the industry gets pald on a 
live price bared on the too low store price 
_ for all of its volume. 


LOWERING HUMAN STANDARDS 


How did we arrive at this situation? Who 
is tc blame? While there was vast room for 
efictency and quality gains in the industry, 
many in the industry. no doubt a substan- 
tial majority, benefited by this system, and 
certainly the public benefited by being in- 
troduced to a new food product of extreme 
quality, 75 percent of which was sold at 
extreme bargain prices. The same people 
responsible for this system have been the 
best friends the industry has had and are 
responsible for much of the growth and 
progress of the industry. The two-price 
system was responsible for squeezing every 
ineficiency out of the industry and in that 
respect was good for the industry, however, 
when practically every efficlency has been 
made, leaving only further breeding gains as 
& means of further lowering of cost, then 
the squeeze of the two-price system can only 
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result in lowering of human standards. That 
means, growers working for less than sub- 
sistence wages while living off accumulated 
savings represented by their housing and 
equipment. It means no chance for key 
salaried employees in operations, or laborers, 
in flocks, hatcheries, processing plants, look- 
ing forward to peacefully progressing with 
the rest of the national economy. It means 
many real fine managers who have been in- 
dependent feed dealers, operating on credit, 
which if their credit is withdrawn or even 
held level, will be thrown into bankruptcy. 
It means financial destruction for hatchery- 
men who, with any kind of commitments, try 
to put security into supply flock operation, 
the owners of which are farmers. 
LEGAL APPROACH 

The people, of the substance and numbers 
involved in this problem, will not My down 
and lose by default. They first will ask the 
stores to voluntarily stop this practice. If 
this falls they will test the legality of the 
two-price system in court. It has been 
Stated by legal advisers that tacit collusion 
exists when stores follow the same practice, 
even though no actual agreement exists; 
that dealers harmed by this practice can 
collect threefold damages. But, if this prac- 
tice is found to be legal the industry people 
will then be forced into protective types of 
collectivism or combination, if the two-price 
system remains. This will mean the organi- 
zation of growers, fiockowners, and hatchery 
workers into AFL-CIO labor unions, feed 
dealers organized Into trdde associations for 
collective action, and probably merger of 
processing plants into bigger and/or coop- 
eratives for bargaining power. Even Govern- 
ment price supports and production controls 
could gain favor if the two-price system 
continues even a few months longer. All 
this could happen to people who have al- 
ways thought independently, and have had 
faith in private enterprise as a means of 
industry progress and consumer value, We 
are of the opinion that if the powers that be 
in the food retail trade were completely 
aware that the broiler price has been 
squeezed below cost of production by the 
two-price system, that the system has al- 
ready achieved its value in forcing extreme 
efficiency in the broiler industry, and that 
it has already ceased to be of much yalue 
as a traffic getter, through loss-leader tech- 
nique, and that a continuation of that sys- 
tem will force the broiler people into various 
forms of collectivism and combination, and 
that the result of this will mean consider- 
ably raised costs of production with some 
protected inefficiencies, making broiler meat 
a higher priced, semiluxury item for the 
public, then I think they would give quick 
consideration to the end of this practice. 


FORWARD LOOK 


If the two-price system were ended, what 
could we look forward to in the industry? 
In a free market, supply and demand would 
set the price. The price charged In the 
store would reflect the price pald to growers. 
If this price were too high it would come 
down untill the flow equaled the production. 
Then, at any time, an individual could eval- 
uate his business in the light of probable 
markets and would operate accordingly, 
Then we could stand a chance of improving 
markets by increasing demand and thus 
price. Only those would be squeezed below 
cost of production whose costs were too high 
(probably 10 percent most of the time, in- 
stead of 95 to 100 percent as at present) and 
a continuing orderly adjustment would be 
taking place at all times while 75 to 90 per- 
cent of the industry would be operating at a 
legitimate profit. No one could complain 
about that. 


April 30 
Labor Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing newsletter, written by the able junior 
Senator of New Hampshire, the Honor- 
able Norris Cotron, should be of inter- 
est to all; 

Your SENATOR REPORTS 
(By Norets COTTON) 


Trustbusting Teddy Roosevelt said, The 
corporation has come to stay as the trade 
union has come to stay, Each has done 
great good. Each should be favored as 1008 
as it does good, but each should be 
checked when it acts against law and jus- 
tice.” When he made that statement, he 
was in the midst of a bitter war ag 
the Fat Cats of Wall Street who named 
Presidents, made and unmade Senators 
Congressmen, throttied competition, starved 
and exploited labor. Nonetheless, he clearly 
foresaw the hour when the pendulum wo’ 
complete its swing and the reins of 
would shift from the corporation to the 
trade union. 

That hour came this week when an un“ 
happy Senate writhed under the whiplash 
of giant labor. It came as the culmination 
of 26 months of probing by the McClellan 
committee, during which it published 
volumes—16,939 pages—1,257 witnesses. 
found millions of union funds pocketed PY 
union officers, unions without elections for 
more than 10 years, members deprived 
volce or vote in union affairs, conspirac! 
between unlon officials and employers, felons 
fresh out of prison in places of authority: 
“The abuses, thievery, skullduggery, and 
skull-splitting tactics are practiced more 
often against the workers than the em- 
ployers. The arbitrary power over workers 
thus acquired Is almost Invariably used for 
personal power and enrichment.”—Senato® 
McCLELLAN. Labor itself was shocked bY 
these revelations, and the topfiight chief 
tains of AFL-CIO, whose integrity and re- 
spectability is unquestioned, took discipli- 
nary ection against 7 unions having 2!% 
million members. 

Three key issues highlighted the 9-day 
Senate struggle: misuse of union funds 
dictatorship in union affairs, abuse of union 
power. 0 

Dishonest officials who fliched at least a 
million from members’ treasuries spent i 
in various ways—a $35,000 yacht, n $57; 
private plane, a stable of thoroughbred 
horses, and large sums sprend over a 
field ranging from Cadillacs and TV sets Y- 
theater tickets and women's finery, Dict 
torship snd abuse of power was even worse; 
It is an established and accepted fact tha! 
union membership is not voluntary. Work 
ers must join or forfeit their jobs. Dues 
are deducted from their pay just as the 
Government withholds a tax. But, in addi 
tion to this, they have frequently been 
deprived of their vote for years at u time 
forbidden admisslon to stacked meetings 
with doors barred by steel chains, forced to 
pay initiation fees as high as $1,000 f 
the right to work at their trade, and. 
some instances, beaten by goons if they 
dared to protest. 9855 

Chairman Mecrrttam rebelled against th 
mild Kennedy bill and offered a bill wit? 
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teeth in it. In a nutshell the difference 
between the two bills was the difference 
between report and reform. The Kennedy 
ul merely required officers of a union to 
report periodically to the Secretary of Labor 
On the use of funds and on a variety of 
internal union affairs. For the ordinary 
Union member the Secretary is a long way 
Of. The McClellan version wrote the rem- 
day into the law of the land, enforced by 
a hundred U.S. district attorneys in every 
Part of the country. It laid down a funda- 
Mental bill of rights for every union mem- 

(freedorn of speech, freedom of assembly, 
os tae from arbitrary initiation fees and 

backs, protection of right to sue and 

Participate in union elections, etc.). It 
baked extortion, secondary boycotts, and 
beg main picketing. After a desperate 

ttle McCietran's first amendment, the 

In of rights, was adopted by a hairbreadth 

rgin of one vote. 

It was then that the full fury of the 
astonished labor leaders burst upon the 
Bang; especlally on those Senators who 

gained their election from labor's sup- 
port. One by one the further McClellan 
un ons were watered down or beaten 
thes finally another vote was secured on 
bill of rights and a weakened, diluted 
fon substituted: Most of the Members 
2 dn had stood up and voted for it only 
ys before reversed themselves, reminding 
a little of Ralph Waldo Emerson's re- 
Po that, “A hero is no braver than an 
nany man, but he is brave 5 minutes 

Ber.” Thus, for a second year in succes- 
and the Senate has marched up the hill 
aS down again, passing a bill that is 
Against sin" but hardly more than the 
— of a pious hope that labor's 

teers will be good. 


Abolishing Postal Savings: Fiscal 


Insanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


my OF OREGON 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


mint, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
cerned tion professes to be much con- 
here it about balancing the budget but 
dation comes again pushing for the liqui- 
This of the postal savings system. 
uu n fiscal insanity. 
Bove ans doing away with a profitable 
Citize nent activity, used by 2 million 
Pac at the cost of at least $4 million. 


The P ty, nothing else! 
nog hes Ost Office representatives testi- 
ice Co Ore the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ber ee of which I am a mem- 
about 2 Tuesday. They told us that 
lion Million depositors had $1.2 bil- 
Vested Postal savings. This money is in- 
iela in Government. securities which 
On the average 2.6 percent. 


to the Savings System, according 
Gores, “Stimony, makes a profit for the 
win 0 

V 


i E It reduces the deficit and 
we i ue to do so for at least 6 years. 
Abo the Sae the administration to 

eff system, increase the tal 
of cit, e deprive 2 million 5 
least $4 mee na This moye would cost at 


t pr 
bereentf sent the depositors are paid 2 
ent interest, The profit is made on 
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the 0.6 percent difference between the 
interest and the Government securities 
in which the Government invests. How- 
ever, if you pay off the depositors, that 
means refinancing the $1.2 billion in low 
interest—no more money is available for 
the Government at 2.6 percent—Gov- 
ernment securities. The new -bonds 
which the Government will have to pur- 
chase will be at 3.25 percent interest. 

Do you know the difference in interest 
charged on $1.2 billion for 1 year at 2.6 
percent and at 3.25 percent? I will tell 
you: $3.8 million. Add to that the 
financing charges of floating the new 
issue and you are well over $4 million, 
even if you subtract the half million dol- 
lar operating costs of the Postal Savings 
System. Of course this would extend 
over for 1 year. 

Economy, in my opinion, is carried too 
far and too insanely when profitable, 
useful Government programs like postal 
savings are sought to be abolished at the 
cost of more than $4 million to the tax- 
payers, Or perhaps I should say this is 
too brazen an attempt to make the 


bankers happy. 


Kansas Telephone Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Kansas Telephone Asso- 
ciation relative to funds to support the 
REA telephone loan program during the 
ensuing fiscal year. The resolution fol- 


lows: 
ABSTRACT From MINUTES oF BOARD oF 
DIRECTORS” MEETING or APRIL 10, 1959 


I, Douglas Gleason, secretary of the Kansas 
Telephone Association, 512 New England 
Building, Topeka, Kans., do hereby certify 
that the following is a true and correct copy 
of a portion of the minutes of a meeting of 
the board of directors of the association held 
on April 10, 1959, in Topeka, Kans.: 

“The next order of business was a discus- 
sion of the REA program, and particularly 
the recommendations made by Mr. David 
Hamil, REA Administrator, to Congress for 
funds to support the REA telephone loan 
program during the ensuing fiscal year. 
After a full discussion, Mr. Froman moved 
that the following resolution be adopted: 

“Whereas with loan funds made available 
through the telephone loan program of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, inde- 
pendent telephone companies, both commer- 
cial corporations and cooperatives, in the 
State of Kansas and in other States of the 
United States, have been able to provide res- 
idents on farms and in rural communities 
with efficient, modern telephone service. 
The extent and character of the service fur- 
nished would not have been possible if these 
companies had been required to rely upon 
private commercial sources for funds to fi- 
nance the necessary construction; and 

“ "Whereas there still remains in the State 
of Kansas and in other States a large num- 
ber of farm establishments and rural com- 
munities not presently receiving adequate 
telephone service which look to established 
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independent nearby telephone compani 
both commercial and cooperative NS 
tions, with the hope that im the near future 
modern, efficient telephone service will be 
extended to their farms and communities by 
those established companies; and 
“Whereas these inadequately served 
farms and rural communities can be pro- 
vided with modern efficient service by these 
established companies if low cost Rural Elec- 
trification Administration telephone loan 
funds continue to make available in amounts 
commensurate with the needs. Service to 
these farms and rural communities cannot 
be provided if reliance must be placed on 
Private commercial sources for the necessary 
construction financing, and 
“*Whereas David A, Hamil, Administrator 
of the Rural Electrification Administration 
and his capable staff of the Telephone Op- 
erations and Loans Division are conscien- 
tiously and efficiently administering the tele- 
Phone loan program, They are aware of the 
magnitude of the telephone needs of the 
People of this Nation and are in the best 
possible position to formulate and express a 
judgment as to the extent to which those 
loan tatty 5 — Mie tee 9 
co 5 
therefore, be it eS: S 
Resolved, That this Kansas Telephon 
Association, which includes within its 8 
bership every type of commercial or coopera- 
tive business organization capable of quali- 
fying as a telephone public utility under the 
laws of our State of Kansas, does hereby, 
through its duly elected, qualified and act- 
ing board of directors, after broad consulta- 
tion with the membership of this Associa- 
tion, express its approval of the recommen- 
dations and request made by David A. Hamil, 
Administrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, for loan funds to be avail- 
able for the telephone loan in the 
coming fiscal year to the full extent of Mr.- 
Hamil's recommendation; be it further 
“ ‘Resolved, That the approval of this Kan- 
sas Telephone Association of Mr. Dayid A. 
Hamil'’s recommendation and request be 
made known to our Senators ANDREW F. 
ScHOEPPEL and FRANK A. CarRLSON and our 
Congressmen WILIA Avery, NEWELL 
Grondx, Denver Harcıs, Ep REES, FLOYD 
BreeDING, and Wint Smrra and to the ap- 
propriate committees of the U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives by providing them 
respectfully with copies of this resolution.’ 
“Mr. King seconded the motion and on a 
vote, the motion carried unanimously. The 
president declared the resolution adopted 
and instructed the secretary to forward cer- 
tified copies of the resolution to the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen from the State of 
“Kansas and to the appropriate congressional 
commit tees.“ 


Certified to and signed this 21st day of 
April 1959, at Topeka, Shawnee County, 
Kans, 

DOUGLAS GLEASON. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
21st day of April 1959. 

CAROL M. TILTON, 
' Notary Public. 

My commission expires October 2, 1960, 


Thoughts for April 15 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, may I call the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress to an excellent 
editorial appearing in the April 15, 1959, 
edition of the Wall Street Journal en- 
titled “Thoughts for April 15”: 

It has long been a truism that high taxes 
make people disdain the law. That has been 
notoriously the case in France, for example; 
it is becoming increasingly the case in the 
United States. 

Thus a survey recently conducted by this 
newspaper showed that two out of five 
American taxpayers interviewed admitted 
cheating on their returns. It was not that 
they used every legal provision to their 
advantage, but that they deliberately short- 
changed the Government. 

Though such a poll naturally doesn't pre- 
tend to be statistically precise for the whole 
Nation, it is at least indicative of the mood 
of quite a few people. Others, who wouldn't 
think of cheating, pay their taxes with an- 
noyance, anger, or disgust. 

For the Government to create such a mood 
is bad enough; what is worse is that the 
thing doesn't end there. Excessive taxation 
breéds, in many people, a disrespect for the 
Government as a whole. Moreover, much 
of what the Government does with tax money 
invites both disrespect for Government and 
the corrosion of individual morality. 

Consider the farm . for one in- 
stance. People with a tradition of self- 
reliance become inured to accepting Federal 
handouts, Some of them, oppressed by con- 
trols, become lawbreakers. Meantime, the 
entire spectacle hardly enhances the dignity 
of Government. Because Congress refuses 
to face today’s farm facts, the program re- 
sembles something dreamed up in a mad- 
house: And yet a good hunk of the tax 
dollar goes to pay for this folly. 

Similarly, few healthy veterans can pos- 
sibly believe that they are entitled to in- 
numerable Federal benefits, but they keep 
on taking them because they are avallable: 
why not get what the others are getting? 
For its part, Congress, skittish of imagined 
political hot water, refuses to reform and 
reduce the veterans program. Again, for the 
public at large, the impression is created of 
the Government handling tax money in a 
silly fashion. 

The more the Government gets into mat- 
ters of private concern the more these twin 
effecta show up—the undermining of indi- 
vidual independence and the placing of 
Government in an unattractive or ridiculous 
light. 

wer the outlook for the future is not 
auspicious. There are too many in Congress 
who want to expand Government much fur- 
ther, apparently without limit, They are 
looking at human existence through the 
wrong end of the telescope, for Government 
is not and cannot be the generator of wealth, 
as our own history abundantly proves. On 
the contrary, every expansion of Govern- 
ment, paid for through higher taxes or more 
inflation, is a powerful depressant on the 
true sources of wealth. Existing taxes are 
already far too high for sound economic 


growth. 

To put it another way, just suppose that 
we had sound money and confidence that 
the Government was going to keep it sound; 
that we had a Government constantly cut- 
ting spending, gradually paying off the debt 
and reducing taxes. The effect would be 
electric; the economic goals ed by 
the statists would seem piddling by compar- 
ison to what a free people would accomplish. 
This is the lesson of our history, and it 
seems incredible that so many people can 
manage to misread It, 

We all know, or ought to, that this Gov- 
ernment was founded in reaction to excesses 
of Government. It was meant to be lim- 
ited, for the very good reason that the people 
who founded it understood that in the 
freest possible play of individual initiative 
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was not only the best guard against tyranny 
but also the surest route to material abun- 
dance. And so long as the Government re- 
mained limited it was not the target of the 
widespread disrespect of the people. 

Now in these reflections on April 15, it is 
certainly not our purpose to condone those 
who cheat on their taxes. What we are say- 
ing is that it is an inevitable reaction to 
exorbitant taxation—a tax revolt in fact— 
and a part of the general malady of big 
government, 

After all, Government can hardly expect 
anything but disrespect when it permits ex- 
cessive taxation and inflation to cheat the 
people of their present livelihood and future 
hopes, 


A Bill To Correct an Inequitable Discrim- 
ination in Administration of an Excise 
Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill designed to cor- 
rect a flagrant and equitable discrimi- 
nation that has risen under the admin- 
tration of a tax law. 

For decades retailers haye been com- 
peting with wholesalers and manufac- 
turers in the premium, award and prize 
market. This involves sales made to 
business and other organizations for 
such purposes as sales premiums, incen- 
tive and merit awards to employees, for 
disposition as prizes, scholastic awards, 
and so forth. Basically these awards are 
given, as business incentives for scholas- 
tic or athletic accomplishment and cul- 


tural achievement in furtherance of our 


economic and social life. Several re- 
cent Federal court decisions ruled that 
sales of this nature are not retail sales 
as provided for in the Internal Revenue 
Code and therefore are not subject to 
the retail excise tax. These decisions, 
which in part lean on debates in Con- 
gress which have tended to define the 
term “retail,” placed these products 


~ which are normally taxed at retail on an 


equal competitive basis in this business 
and organizational market with other 
products not normally taxed when sold 
at retail In administering these deci- 
sions, a tax ruling was issued which re- 
stricted their application to sales made 
by firms not engaged in retail busi- 
ness.” The greatest impact of this in- 
terpretation is to deny tax-exempt sales 
to retailers as well as to restrict the ap- 
plication of the exemption to manufac- 
turers and wholesalers not selling at re- 
tail. Strenuous efforts by retailers and 
others to obtam corrective rulings have 
been unsuccessful. 

The net effect of this situation is to 
deprive the retailer as well as many 
wholsalers and manufacturers of any 
possibility of continuing to compete 
equitably in this premium, award, and 
prize market. 

The inequity involved here is com- 
pounded by the character of the parties 
against whom it is inflicted. From an 
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economic point of view the retail in- 
dustry is, generally speaking, the weak- 
est element in our business structure. 
By far, the greatest number of retailers 
are “small business” in every sense of 
the word. And yet here, through an 
unfortunate distinction between them 
and some of their suppliers they are 
stripped from opportunity to equitably 
compete in a market that they hereto- 
fore have enjoyed. 

This bill will clearly establish equit- 
able status for all sales of these incentive 
awards whose value is well founded bY 
their historical use by business and in- 
dustry. In this regard this amendm' 
clarifies but does not change existing 
law. Last year Congress, in the Excise 
Technical Changes Act, in effect, recog- 
nized the value of achievement a 
by exempting from Federal retail ex- 
cise taxes purchases of these products 
by nonprofit educational organizations. 
The court decisions referred to previ- 
ously recognize that other organizations 
have the same privilege in reco 
scholastic, athletic, economic or cultural 
achievement without tax. 

This amendment will restore retailers 
to a competitive equality insofar as 
premium, award, and prize market 
concerned with other levels of ind 
and thus correct the dicrimination that 
has arisen under the administration of 
our tax law. It is compatible with pre- 
vious Congressional decisions that clari- 
fy the term “retail” as used in other laws 
and Government regulations, 

It is my earnest desire that the Con- 
gress take prompt and favorable action 
on this bill. 


Seeds of Corruption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30,1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to call attention of the House 
of Representatives today to a very 
trating editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post on April 30. It is in- 
deed gratifying that this responsible 
Washington newspaper has taken C08” 
nizance of the fact that abuses recently 
disclosed in labor-management relations 
can be traced not only to representatives 
of labor, but also to those who frequeD 
represent industry's interest. 

The editorial follows: 

SEEDS or CORRUPTION 

Employers who go before Congress with 
tales of paying graft and entering so-called 
sweetheart agreements with venal labor 
leaders are very poor advocates of stiffer isba 
laws. The latest example is to be found i 
the testimony of Leonard F. Banowetz, cou? 
sel and assistant secretary of the Coleman 
Co., of Wichita, Kans., before a House Lavo! 
Subcommittee. Mr. Banowetz volunteer 14 
the information that his company had 2 
$27,000 to an official of the Sheetmetal Wong 
ers Union to end a boycott of its heating an 
air-conditioning equipment. us 

The company did indeed run into a serio 
problem. But instead of seeking redres⸗ 
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through the NLRB or the courts, it took the 
road; it sought out the union leader 


it believed responsible for the boycott and 


paying him graft. There was no 
blackmail or threat to destroy the business 
if the company did not comply with sheet- 
Metal workers’ demands. The union made 
2 demands. Of course, it was indefensible 
Or the union to refuse to handle the Cole- 
Man products (which according to the wit- 
Ness, were made by union labor) simply be- 
Cause they did not bear the Sheetmetal Work- 
ers label. But it was even more contempti- 
©, as Representative Pucinsx said, for the 
Company to institute a system of graft and 
en disguise the outlays in its advertising 
account, : 
No doubt the country needs pew laws to 
dope with situations of this kind. But it 
dds even more men of principle who will 
12 stoop to the corruption of union officials 
Or the sake of expanding their business. Mr. 
Nowetz freely admitted that these transac- 
ons, which took place before he joined the 
Mpany, were wrong but he was in a singu- 

4 poor position to ask Congress to remedy 
creltuatlon which his own firm had helped 
Bate Law can never cure spinelessness. 
Usinessmen who are tempted to follow a 
n course ought to realize that no weak- 
han, in the law can excuse graft and dis- 
nesty and that, if they themselves sow the 
to of corruption, then can scarcely hope 
avold reaping the whirlwinds of extortion, 

lence, and hoodlumiem. 


The Case Against the Nuclear Test Ban 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Albee HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
Air — expressed by the editors of 
a spa CE magazine in their foreword to 
Utled = analysis in the May issue en- 
Test The Case Against the Nuclear 
Drogy aD,” I have asked that it be re- 
sid ced here, namely, there are two 
be = every question and both should 
Tex ed by thoughtful persons; 
ee AGAINST THE NUCLEAR TEST BAN 
leyear are now in the midst of a voluntary 
argumente on nuclear weapon testing. The 
A ban nts in favor of secking to make such 
been Permanent are persuasive and have 
Soin} aired. The other side of the 
been 85 © case against the ban—has not 
CUlated Cogently expressed nor sò widely cir- 
a $ 885 is an anoles presenting the 
an expert who opposes a per- 
venent ban on nuclenr tests. We feel these 
open usserve expression in the interests of 
Tux oro debate of a critical issue — 
Ww 8 
Ratio, Should not agree to a permanent inter- 
ent e n on nuclear testing under pres- 
und ‘Toumstances, despite the spontancous 
Rather ous appeal of such a proposal. 7 
the Unite it is of the utmost importance to 
We 5 — States and the entire world that 
© conducting such tests and utilize 
8 te to the optimum degree in the 
derelopment Pury and peacetime nuclear 
nt. This should be done na soon 
Pat after the current 1-year test ban 
i comes to an end in October. 
asons for this are many—milltary, 
urgent. lentine, economic. And they are 
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Arguments in favor of a long-term ban 
fall, for the most part, into two categories. 
They are based either on a general sense of 
international mortality or the fear that radio- 
active byproducts of nuclear explosions will 
gradually poison mankind. 

Only a fool would dismiss either of these 
positions out of hand. They require exam- 
ination, 

Unfortunately, undiluted morality, or 
idealism, as a national motivation has com- 
pounded a sad case history in recent years. 
This pragmatic truth has been an unpleas- 
ant pill for Americans to swallow, 

An appropriate example, all too appropri- 
ate, perhaps, is seen in the outcome of 
idealistically elevated attempts at global 
disarmament. between the two world wars of 
this century. The rise of the Axis powers 
and the horrors they wrought were a direct 
result. The next link in the chain was the 
rapid growth of Communist power in a war- 
ravaged world. 

Another painful example comes from an 
entirely different area of national life. Pro- 
hibition, although promulgated in the in- 
terests of morality, actually provided an un- 
precedented stimulus to organized crime. 
The so-called’ syndicate and other facets of 
underworld life that developed as a result 
remain with us today; their activities are 
among our major problems as a nation. 

Today, among many of our best thinkers, 
there is the sinking sensation that we are 
at it again, seeking with idealistic purpose 
to ban nuclear testing and then nuclear 
weapons. 

The second strain of thought in opposition 
to nuclear testing is based on concrete bio- 
logical data, fragmentary but nonetheless 
frightening. Yet here is presented a prob- 
lem that can surely be overcome. 

The peoples of the world are entitied to 
full protection from possible ill-effects of 
nuclear testing. Some of the nuclear tests 
of the past should have been handled more 
carefully. In fact, most tests—Western tests 
at any rate—were held amid maximum pre- 
cautions along these lines. Future tests 
could be held underground or in space, or 
under other safe conditions. 

The fact is, at relatively minor cost, the 
problem of fallout can unquestionably be 
avoided in future nuclear testing. Testing 
can be resumed without contaminating milk 
and other foods with strontium 90 or other 
harmful substances. 

We can, at this point, go one step further 
in discussing the overall question of a nu- 
clear ban. Let us assume for a moment, con- 
trary to the contention of this essay, that a 
permanent cessation of nuclear tests at this 
time is desirable. How likely ls realization 
of this end? 

This, in short, is the political side of the 
picture. Depsite numerous concessions on 
our part, which haye given away n good por- 
tion of our bargaining and security positions, 
the Soviets haye not yielded to American 
domands for a meaningful and reliable test 
ban. Nor are they likely to accept any 
scheme which does not predominantly serve 
their own strategic interests. 

On the technical side, the primary issue 
is whether a test ban could be controlled and 
enforced. The United States sought an an- 
swer to this question by calling an interna- 
tional conference of experts from East and 
West at Geneva last year. The result was 
a carefully worded technical agreement, parts 
of which were questioned by some members 
of our scientific community, This gathering 
was followed by the current international 
conference on nuclear testing at Geneva. 

It now appears that there is utterly in- 
sufficient knowledge of the numerous scien- 
tific variables entering into the test ban 
problem. Top experts seem unable to design 
a truly effective inspection system. 

Even if they could, constant changes of 
technology would require an extraordinarily 
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flexible setup to keep the inspection system 
up to date, In the absence of open tests 
which allows nations to keep track of nu- 
clear progress, such a periodic moderniza- 
tion of the inspection system would have to 
be predicated upon full scientific ex- 
changes—in other words, upon the aboli- 
tion of nuclear secrecy. At the present 
stage of history, this would seem a wildly 
utopian goal. 

Suppose for the moment that, In spite of 
all, a system technically good enough to dis- 


“cover test ban violations came into being. 


It still would be n to prove trans- 
gresslons. Verification would be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible. For example, it 
might require finding a minuscule cavity in 
an enormous mountain mass, a “room” 2 
miles inside Mount Whittier or Mount Ararat. 
Creative imagination boggles at such a prob- 
lem. Inspectors would require the right to 
dig forever and whenever they wanted, all 
over the globe, How much digging would the 
inspectors have to do before they were truly 
convinced that no violation did occur? How 
large a digging crew would be required? 
There are hundreds of unidentifiable earth- 
quakes every year. Would weekly digging 
expeditions be required? 

The Geneva technical agreement, as ampli- 
fied by later negotiation, envisages an in- 
spection force of about 6,000 men. This fg- 
ure appears too low. It could not to 
meet global demands on it—including high 
altitude inspection and protection against 
specially devised technologies of evasion and 
deception. 

For there is no reason on earth why we 
should trust the Soviets to cooperate in good 
faith to carry out a test ban agreement, If 
the ban were operational, events might ac- 
tually force us to insist on broad-gauged 
verification expeditions. We would then be 
moving from one resultant diplomatic crisis 
to the next, a sorry commentary on hopes 
that a test ban would reduce international 
tension. 

Or, just as in 1949 and 1950 we gave up 
worrying about North Korean border inci- 
dents, we could give up worrying about in- 
spection system warnings. Disaster might 
follow. 

In all probability, as soon as the Soviets 
made the inevitable discovery that the ban 
hampered their armament development, they 
would violate the ban secretly or withdraw 
from the pact openly. Either way, the United 
States would be left flatfooted while Russia 
took off down the arms race track. 

Since the United States cannot, for any 
length of time, retain its qualified test per- 
sonnel on a standby basis, we would lose at 
least 1 year before we could follow the Rus- 
sian suit. If we did not make an immediate 
decision, we would be delayed by perhaps 
2 years. 

It is generally agreed that, during the 
period of test ban, Russian nuclear science 
could reach the level of U.S. atomic knowl- 
edge. Thus, in Jumping the gun on the ban, 
Russia might achieve a decisive margin in 
nuclear technology. 

Let us at this point depart from our hypo- 
thetical assumption that a nuclear test ban 
is, In fact, desirable. We have seen where 
the matter of such a ban stands, and where 
it could lead, in practical terms. This is not, 
however, where the brief for test resumption 
rests, 

Rather, there are myriad positive reasons 
for conducting tests to push the state of 
nuclear progress as far as we can as fast as 
we can. 

Twenty years after the discovery of atomic 
fission, nuclear technology remains in its 
infancy. No scientific discipline begun ex- 
perimentally bas ever lost the need for ex- 
periment. Nuclear physics has always been 
based on experiments, foremost among them 
explosive tests. 
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The international situation makes it im- 
perative that we stay ahead in nuclear tech- 
nology. The United States has been forced 
into a technological race which it cannot áf- 
ford to abandon. Revolutionary changes in 
nuclear technology are clearly foreseeable. 
Weapons improvements are urgently and 
vitally needed throughout our entire 
arsenal, 

Obviously, each new missile needs nuclear 
warheads which must fit its precise con- 
figuration. It is illogical to develop new 
weapon systems and at the same time dis-- 
continue further development of the ex- 
plosives they are designed to deliver. We 
cannot act as though the knife does not need 
a blade. 

It has been argued that because our 
“nukes” already produce all the yield that 
may be useful, nuclear weapon tests no long- 
er are necessary. Perhaps we have reached 
the limits of practical bomb yields. Yet we 
cannot possibly assume that we have at- 
tained optimal yleld-weight-diameter ratios. 
These, clearly, are of the utmost importance 
in missile warfare. As the weight and space 
requirements for control equipment to be 
carried in the missiles grow, as gecond gen- 
eration missiles move through the research 
stage; as third generation missiles appear on 
the horizon, and as targets become smaller 
and tougher, thus calling for increased ac- 
curacies, the need for optimal warheads be- 
comes eyer most urgent, 

Solid-fueled missiles will render this re- 
quirement absolutely critical. Unless we 
attain really high warheads for longest range 
and accurate ICBM delivery, we will not ac- 
quire an effective strategic missile capa- 
bility, nor will we preserve our present de- 
terrence posture. So much for the yield 
problem. 

Our offensive capability still is based on 
“dirty” nuclear weapons. This is unsatisfac- 
tory because heavy fallout causes unneces- 
sary casualties, restricts freedom of strategic 
and tactical action, and may “backfire” on 
the user. 

In a very real sense lack of clean weapons 
also precludes effective defense against nu- 
clear attack. Effectiveness in missile de- 
fense is a function, not only of electronics as 
has been asserted, but also of yield and 
numbers. With “dirty” defense weapons, the 
greater the yield and the higher the number 
of surface-to-air missiles, the more harm- 
ful the fallout which will rain down on 
friendly territory. Not so with clean war- 
heads. 

Further, defense missiles dre relatively 
useless unless they are available in large 
numbers; hence those missiles should be 
cheap. But in order to be cheap, defense 
missiles should be small and uncomplicated, 
To compensate for the resultant relative in- 
accuracy, the yield must be largo, but to be 
usable over friendly territory, large yield war- 
heads must be clean. To complete the cir- 
cle, both yield and “cleanliness” require 
large weights and diameters. 

In the present state of the art, large yield, 
clean warheads must be placed in large mis- 
siles, which cannot be economical. The 
clear conclusion is that really satisfactory 
defense weapons cannot be attained without 
a very substantial nuclear testing program. 

To emphasize this point, it might be 
noted that at present the power of the of- 
fensive exceeds the power of the defensive 
by a margin broader than ever before. It is 
this presently unchallenged superiority of 
the offensive which has made nuclear sur- 
prise attack a matter of constant, hourly 
threat. A much strengthened defense could 
price aggression out of business. 

Nuclear weapons also affect defense in 
ground warfare. An aggressor force would 
find a nuclear ambush war very hard to cope 
with. Small combat teams armed with port- 
able nuclear weapons, which would com- 
bine the invulnerability of guerrillas with 
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the firepower of divisions, would be more 
than a match for aggressor armies, This 
means that nations with small ground 
armies would have a chance of defending 
themselves successfully against aggressor 
hordes. Such nuclear weapons could be an 
excellent deterrent against local brushfire“ 
aggression. As yet the free world has falled 
to develop an effective on-the-spot deterrent 
against the brand of limited territorial ag- 
gression. A nuclear test ban would prevent 
solution of this critical problem. 

There are, in addition to military factors, 
related political reasons for test resumption. 


If, armed with test-developed weapons, small 


nations possess the capability of fighting a 
future war without risking national extinc- 
tion, their governments will not be tempted 
to surrender to nuclear blackmail. An ag- 
gressive government can use war scares as 
foreign policy tools under the present cir- 
cumstances. New weapons, developed in 
tests, could change this state of affairs. 

Finally, and ironically, the dreaded nu- 
clear tests may hold a key to the good life 
for many. 

Little publicity is accorded the discour- 
aging fact that in many areas of the world 
population growth is outpacing economic 
development. Even if capital were available 
in the quantities needed—which is not the 
case—the problem of exploiting untapped 
sources would bulk large. Nuclear tech- 
nology cannot be considered a panacea, but 
it could make formidable contributions to 
economic growth. 

Nuclear techniques could be used for the 
construction of ports and canals, redirecting 
rivers, building tunnels and difficult roads. 
Nuclear-aided engineering could improve the 
water supply of arid areas, or of any area, 
for that matter. Nuclear explosions could 
unlock trillions of barrels of oll contained 
in shales and sand tars, open access to other 
minerals. The nuclear explosive could be 
one of the most valuable single package as- 
sets ever discovered by mankind. 

But, once more, the potential cannot be 
achieved without testing. 

To summarize: Resumption of nuclear 
testing would serve the interests of the free 
world in almost every conceivable way. A 
permanent ban, conversely, would be to our 
extreme disadvantage. 

Widely, powerfully, sincerely expressed 
views to the contrary would seem to be based 
mainly on splendidly intentioned unreality 
and fear of a danger that can be overcome, 

All of us live today in horror of nuclear 
war. We must work and pray to prevent it. 
Unfortunately, calling off nuclear testing 
now by agreement with world communism 
cannot help, It could be a catastrophic mis- 
take. 


Amending Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937, the Railroad Retirement Tax 
Act, and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act 


SPEECH . 


HON. DAVID S$. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 5610) to amend 
the Rallroad Retirement Act of 1937, the 
Rallroad Retirement Tax Act, and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, so as to 
provide Increases in benefits, and for other 
purposes. 
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Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this opportunity to say that I am 
gratified that the Railroad Retirement 
Act, H.R. 1012, for which I voted, passed 
this body by a strong voice vote, 

I am convinced that it would have 
been an injustice to the laboring men 
of the Nation’s railroads to have ena 
the alternative, H.R. 5610. While the 
latter embodied certain benefits for the 
people it was meant to help, it also 
threatened to erase certain gains which 
the same people already enjoy. 

H.R. 1012 carried the benefits which 
HLR. 5610 contained without threatening 
other benefits as the latter did. For this 
reason, the Congress clearly took the 
stronger, better position in choosing H.R. 
1012, and I reiterate my pleasure over 
its passage. 


Salute to John Morrell & Co. for 50 Years 
of Service to Sioux Falls and the Peo- 
ple of South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23,1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most important institutions in 
the economic life of South Dakota 1s 
the John Morrell & Co, meatpacking 
firm at Sioux Falls, S. Dak. For half a 
century this splendid industrial firm has 
provided an invaluable contribution to 
the farmers, workers, businessmen, 
consumers of the Sioux Falls area. 
high quality Morrell products are know? 
and enjoyed on the tables of America 
from Maine to California. Tho 
of working men and women have bene- 
fited from the substantial payroll pro- 
vided by the company. South Dakota“ 
vital livestock industry has profited be- 
yond measure by the purchases of Mor- 
rell buyers. 

I have known both the management 
officials and the labor representatives at 
Morrell's and am proud of my frien 
and association with these high t 
men. Mr. Francis McDonald, presiden 
of Local 304, AFL-CIO, a longtime 
Morrell employee, had this to say of the 
company’s labor-management relations: 

Labor-manngement relations be 
John Morrell & Co. and Local No. 304 of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO, have 
been carried on in an atmosphere of Intelli. 
gence and mutual respect for the position 
of both the employee and employer. 


Such wholesome relations betwee? 
labor and management are a tribute 
the company officials and the workers 
and their leaders. t 

Since the Sioux Falls Morrell piar 
was opened in 1909, six men have serv 
as general managers: T. Henry ea 
1909-12; W. H. T. Foster, 1912-3 
J. M. Foster, 1939-44; R. T. Foster, 1944- 
52; H. T. Quinn, 1952-55; and the P 5 
ent general manager, C. I. Sall. To 
president of the company is Mr. W- 8 
McCallum and the chairman of th 
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board of directors is Mr. George M. Fos- 
ter. I salute all of these men for the 50 
years of dedicated. service that they 
have provided in important leadership 
Positions, 

Twenty-four longtime employees of 
the firm were honored in the recent 
Salute of Morrell’s to the city of Sioux 
Falls. These distinguished employees, 
the departments and the date of their 
beginning employment with Morrell’s, 
are listed as follows: 

Charles E. Hoffman, pork cut depart- 
ment, September 1, 1940. 

Alfred J. Reid, divisional superinten- 
dent, April 29, 1912. 

Clarence G. Budde, pork kill cut de- 
Partment, April 15, 1912. 

Margaret C. Carlson, canned meats, 
November 15, 1914. 

Tom R. Scott, foreman, pork byprod- 
ucts, November 17, 1914. 

Sidney B. White, salesman, Denver, 
Colo., July 7, 1916. 

Amundson, assistant foreman, 
Sausage manufacture, July 17, 1916. 

John A. Beck, foreman, hog kill de- 
Partment, October 25, 1917. 

Earle Manners, foreman, engine and 
boiler, April 13, 1918. 

gé W. Heckman, St. Paul branch, 
July 11, 1918. 


est S. Lacome, mechanical clerk, 


August 12, 1918. 

Clinton M. Gardner, head cattle buy- 
er, January 20, 1919. 

Roy E. Rensberger, pork cut depart- 
Ment, June 5, 1919. 

Art C. Pepper, manager, time office, 
July 7, 1919. ; 

Esten Nesby, divisional superinten- 
dent, July 17, 1919. 
Da ©. Johnson, salesman, Fargo, N. 

k., July 28, 1919. 

mee E. Graves, traffic depart- 
Ment, September 2, 1919. 205 ae 
E. Chappel, cattle buyer, 

cember 29, 1919. 

F. Jacobson, San Francisco plant 
Superintendent in charge of operations, 
May 1, 1920. 
an alter Zimmel, foreman, beef and 

ep kin department, May 3, 1920. 
hon E. Noyes, foreman, rousta- 

t. June 1, 1920. 
ber ey G. Baker, hog buyer, Septem- 

7. 1920. 
sartis Claussen, foreman, loading and 

PPing department, October 14, 1920. 
yooba H. Lacome, foreman, millwright, 
Ovember 12, 1920. 
ears interested in the welfare of 
Cir Community, Morrell & Co. pub- 
Rowe A special salute to the people of 
1959 Falls in the Tuesday, April 28, 
Ua edition of the Sioux Falls Argus- 
thate I ask unanimous consent that 
tion ollowing portion of this special edi- 
GR be printed at this point in the CoN- 
1000 ONAL RECORD: 
Rep DGLING Is Now 1959 GIANT—GROWTH 
Sä 8 Two Was, DEPRESSION 
e 1909, it seemed likely that the 
in Packing frm which began . 
nor 1 d Green plant would be little known 
dress the Temembered. It took 3 days to 
Chaseq_. first 50 hogs which had been pur- 
company vy an auspicious beginning for a 
our. Which now processes -600 hogs an 
u Residents 


of 
they vie Sioux Falls may be excused 


wed the new yenture with some 
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skepticism, for the meatpacking companies 
which had started in the city had an un- 
broken record of failure. 

The Ottumwa, Iowa, plant of John Mor- 
rell & Co, had prospered for some years 
when, during the winter of 1907-08, the late 
Thomas D. Foster saw the necessity of ex- 
panding his manufacturt.g facilities if the 
business was to continue the steady growth 
which it had enjoyed since its inception in 
1827. After surveying possible sites in Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, Foster chose Sioux 
Falls. At the time there seemed little to in- 
dicate this would be good country in which 
to locate a meatpacking company, but the 
territory adjacent to Sioux Falls eventually 
became one of the country's largest hog-pro- 
ducing areas. 

On May 12, 1909, negotiations were com- 
pleted for leasing the old Green plant at the 
foot of Weber Avenue, and the late T. Henry 
Poster was directed to get it ready for busi- 
ness. J. C. Stentz arrived to assist Foster a 
few weeks later, and on June 26, 1909, the 
first lot of 50 hogs was purchased and 
dressed 3 days later. 

Things may have started slowly for the 
Morrell company, but it soon became ap- 
parent that the small quarters of the Green 
plant would not be sufficient for long. By 
the end of 1909, after little more than 6 
months“ operations, the fledgling firm had 
slaughtered 89,203 hogs and 1,186 cattle. 
The 6 months’ hog slaughter was fairly phe- 
nomenal for that day and age. In this 
golden anniversary year, however, it is the 
equivalent of little more than 3 weeks“ 
slaughter. 

Because of the success of the first year's 
operations it was only natural to plan for 
expansion, so land adjacent to the plant 
was purchased and ground for the first of 
the new buildings was broken in May 1910. 
Later that year George M. Foster, who was 
to become president of the company and 
who now is chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, was sent to Sioux Falls to take 

of installing all mechanical equip- 
ment and getting the new plant in shape, 

By April of 1911 all buildings thought 
necessary had been completed so the Green 
plant was abandoned and all operations 
centered in the new plant. Thus it was that 
2 years after operations first began, the 
Sioux Falls plant of John Morrell & Co. was 
on its way to becoming the major meat 
packing plant that it is today—one of the 
best in the Industry. 

At the beginning of operations in Sioux 
Falls, all dressed carcasses were sent to the 
Ottumwa plant where they were cut and 
processed. Soon, however, there came a 
call for fresh meat from the local plant. 
This resulted in the formation of a sales 
department with Stentz, later the company's 
first vice ent and director of sales, in 
charge. meet the demands of the local 
trade, the company made fresh meat avail- 
able, manufactured some lard and sausage 
and obtained smoked meats from the Ot- 
tumwa plant. 

The success of operations in the Green 
plant did not go entirely unnoticed. T. 
Henry Foster often told of the first visitor 
to the plant, the late Jay B. Allen, promi- 
nent Insurance man who called to wish the 
Morrell company well. Allen was the only 
well-wisher who came. Operations had been 
carried on at the Green plant for a year and 
a half and the company was just months 
short of moving Into larger quarters when 
a newspaper mention of the Morrell com- 
pany appeared. 

On January 18, 1911, the Argus-Leader 
carried the following story: 

“WHAT IT MEANS TO SIOUX FALLS—WHAT START- 

ING OF MORRELL PACKING PLANT WILL MEAN 

TO THE CITY 


“The Argus-Leader would like to ask you 
as citizens of Sioux Falls to get out your 
pad and pencil and dè a little figuring on the 
possible influence the starting of the new 
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packing plant will have on the trade pulse 
of this city and community, It is estimated 
that no: 25 percent of the population of 
Sioux Falls has any adequate 
this means to the city in do 
One gentleman has gone so far as to say 
not 5 percent of the people realize what it 
means. It will, under these conditions, do 
you good to make some figures for yourself 
and thus impress the matter on your mind 
more thoroughly. Estimate, if you please, 
what it will mean to have a bucket brigade 
cf 400 men. Calculate in good old coin of 
the realm what it will mean to have 20 car- 
loads of hogs and 5 or more carloads of cat- 
tle handled at this plant every day for 300 
days in the year. Perhaps you cannot com- 
prehend that the money n to carry 
on this business of the Morrell plant for the 
12 months following the opening for business 
of this new shop will aggregate nearly $10 
million.” : 

The Argus-Leader had foreseen the future 
correctly. The next two decades were ones 
of continuous growth with new 
added, branch houses put in operation and 
plant production increased to 5,000 hogs per 
day by 1924. Employment at the plant kept 
pace with the population growth of the city, 
both almost doubling in number in the years 
from 1908 to 1920. 

In 1927 John Morrell & Co. was ready to 
celebrate 100 years in the meatpacking 
business in England, Ireland, Canada and the 
United States. It had been a good 100 years 
for a business which started from the sale 
of a bargeload of oranges. 

The Sioux Falls observance of the anni- 
versary was centered around the dedication 
of the Centennial Gate at the entrance to 
the plant on September 27, 1927. Following a 
band concert, the dedicatory exercises began 
when the plant manager, the late W. H. T. 
Foster, introduced Hon. T. H. McKinnon, 
mayor of the city of Sioux Falls, who com- 
pared the progress of Sioux Falis with the 
progress of the local plant. 

Success, however, was not without Its dif- 
ficulties, brought about by two World Wars, 
the stock market crash of 1929, the ensuing 
depression of the thirties and the bank “holi- 
days” of 1933. 

President T. Henry Foster reported on the 
holidays and the manner in which the com- 
pany acted to keep in operation: 

“On March 5 all banks in the United 
States were closed by order of the President. 
We immediately printed a supply of ‘guaran- 
teed pay orders’ in various denominations, 
which we agreed to redeem- in cash at the 
end of the banking holiday.“ These were 
used freely to pay for all livestock, supplies 
and labor and they were accepted every- 
where without question.” 

The year 1933 also brought the ill-advised 
program for the reduction of pigs and sows 
on Corn Belt farms and 1934 produced the 
worst drought in history. 

In the war years, 1942-45, more than 1,700 
men and women from the Sioux Falls plant, 
office, and sales force, entered some branch 
of the Armed Forces. Those on the home- 
front participated actively in the Red Cross, 
USO, Community Chest, and various war 
efforts, including the purchase of more than 
$2 million of war bonds. 

In 1948, when building materials and labor 
became more plentiful, four new plant build- 
ings, department additions, and a modern 
three-story office building were constructed. 

Today the Morrell plant in Sioux Falls is 
one of the most complete, compact, sani- 
tary, and up-to-date plants in the world, 
with facilities for slaughtering and process- 
ing 95 cattle, 200 lambs, and 660 hogs per 

our. 

As of March 31, 1959, the records show the 
Sioux Falls plant had killed 41.105759 hogs, 
4,377,643 cattle, 5,856,387 lambs, and 109,054 
calves. Thus more than 51 million head of 
livestock have been purchased in this area 
and processed for America's tables since the 
Sioux Falls plant opened in May 1909. 
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First Lumber Cut in Oregon County in 
- 1827 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20,1959 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, Oregon 
is proud of her record for the past 21 
years as being the leading State in the 
Nation's lumber production., With this 
in mind, I respectfully request permis- 
sion to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, an article from the cen- 
tennial supplement of the Wallowa 
County Chieftain pertaining to the his- 
tory of Oregon’s lumber production. I 
am sure this will be of interest to my 


colleagues: 
Frest LUMBER Cur IN OREGON COUNTRY IN 
1827 
(By Arthur W. Priaulx) 

When in 1827 at Fort Vancouver, Dr. John 
McLoughlin, famed Hudson's Bay factor, 
gave the sign that turned the water-powered 
muley sawmill to saw the first boards ever 
cut west of the Mississippi, it was the start 
of an empire in the Oregon Territory. 

By 1837, a sawmill was operating at New- 
berg, another at Salem in 1840, and still 
another at Oregon City in 1842. Mills, crude 
affairs powered by water wheels, sprang up 
throughout the Willamette Valley wherever 
lumber was needed to build towns and farms. 
By the 1850's, mills were operating along the 
Columbia River and down the Oregon coast, 
and they were running full tilt supplying 
lumber for the California gold rush, 

Since 1938, Oregon has led the Nation in 
total lumber production, and for the past 
5 years, it has produced more than half 
the Nation's softwood plywood, as well as 
a million tons of pulp a year. But this was 
not always so. 

For elght decades, the lumber industry of 
Oregon was on a hand-to-mouth basis, suf- 
fering from overproduction. Only during 
times of great national stress, such as dur- 
ing World Wars I and II, did it prosper, or 
during times of great catastrophes, such as 
the San Francisco and Japanese earthquakes, 
when vast quantities of lumber wero needed 
for reconstruction. 

POWER MAKES PROGRESS 

Power and wheels tell the story of the 
lumber industry's First, logging 
was handled with jack screws as logs were 
felled along river banks and rolled into the 
water for transport to the mills. Then came 
horses, oxen, crude steam donkey engines; 
then more powerful and refined steam equip- 
ment. Away from the waterways, logs were 
moved by logging railroads, but there were 
vast areas of forested land considered inac- 
cessible by rail. 

Then, after World War I, came the tech- 
nological revolution which has changed the 
face of Oregon and brought every tree in 
the State within reach of the mills. The 
crawler type of tractor and the logging 
truck, whose development was sparked by 
the first war, have made logging big business. 

TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY SEPARATE GRADES 


Prom crude early sawmills which hacked 
trregular-stzod boards and cants from Doug- 
las fir logs, the industry today claims the 
finest precision machinery: electric-powered, 
even some electronically guided equipment, 
Lumber is so finely manufactured for ulti- 
mate use that mills produce as many as 250 
separate grades for strength and for appear- 
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ance, compared with the few simple items of 
the early days. 

The coming of the railroads in the 1870's 
had its effect on opening up new markets for 
Oregon-made lumber in the midwest, and 
the opening of the Panama Canal spurred 
the expansion of cargo milis along Oregon's 
waterways as the eastern seaboard became 
our customer. 

Today, Oregon's 8- to 10-billion-foot an- 
nual production of lumber goes to every 
crossroads in America and to virtually every 
country on the globe. Lumber, plywood, 
pulp and paper—the forest -products—give 
employment annually to 90,000 men and 
women, among the highest paid industrial 
workers in the world. The annual value of 
Oregon's forest products at wholesale prices 
to the mills is $1,200 million, which is more 
than twice the value of all agricultural prod- 
ucts grown annually, 

Oregon. will always be the leading lumber- 
producing State in the Nation, because man 
is doing something about managing our for- 
ests. In 1940, following many disastrous 
years of forest fires, the Keep Oregon Green 
program was launched under the sponsor- 
ship of Gov. Charles Sprague and many lead- 
ing lumbermen, as well as dedicated public 
forestry officials, both State and Federal. 


FIRE LOSSES DROP 


Since the advent of Keep Oregon Green, 
forest-fire losses haye shrunk from an an- 
nual average burn of 125,000 acres to less 
than 10,000 acres a year, sometimes as little 
as 5,000 acres. 

The greatest single advancement in con- 
servation in our history started the same 
year in Oregon and Washington: the tree 
farm program. Private timber owners, see- 
ing the example of the declining forests in 
the Lake States and New England, decided 
they must manage their forest holdings for 
perpetual growth if the mills and factories 
of the State, which live on wood, were to 
operate permanently. 

Thus was founded the tree farm program, 
which some have called the greatest single 
invention of man for the conservation of 
our forests. It establishes management 
plans tor/the maximum production of forest 
crops on every acre of private forest lands. 
State and Federal forests have similar plans. 


FUTURE IN YOUNG TREES 


After 125 years of harvesting, Oregon for- 
ests contain 440 billion board feet of saw 
timber, but the real hope of the future is 
wrapped up in its millions of acres of young 
trees from 1 to 100 years of age. Forest fires 
have been cut to a bare minimum, so seed 
sources are protected. Although we have 
developed new techniques for planting, such 
as aerial seeding of logged lands by heli- 
copter and hand planting. Mother nature 
still reseeds about 90 percent of all logged 
lands naturally, the seed coming from blocks 
of seed trees left for that purpose, 

It is the estimate of expert foresters that 
Oregon's 26 million acres of commercial for- 
ests will be able to produce perpetually a 
volume of timber adequate to maintain a 
forest economy at about its present level. 
In the rain-drenched Douglas fir forests of 
western Orégon, an acre will produce an 
average of 700 board fect in a year. In the, 
drier eastern Oregon pine region, the growth 
rate Is about 150 board feet per acre per 
year. With these definite figures available, 
it is possible to project with reasonable 
accuracy the growth rate of our vast forest 
resource for generations into the future. 

What of the future? There are those who 
predict the 2-by-4 and the board will become 
as obsolete as the carrier pigeon in another 
50 years. That's dream stuff, for there will 
always be a need for conventional lumber 
and plywood. 

RESEARCH HELPS INDUSTRY 


However, the Oregon Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Corvallis, financed by a 4-cent- 
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per-thousand tax on all logs cut in the State, 
is coming up with some wondrous byproducts 
from wood, cellulose, and bark. Private 
firms in their laboratories are making equally 
amazing discoveries as research moves into 
the Nation's oldest industry. It is possible 
that, in the near future, we may have & 
chemical industry here in Oregon manufac- 
turing a wide variety of products from left- 
over woods from sawmills and plywood 
plants. The potential dollar value of this 
industry is tremendous. 

What sort of chemicals and products can 
be made from wood, bark, and cellulose? 
From bark, you can get cork, fibres, tannins, 
drugs, quercitin (widely used in food manu- 
facturing), and many other products. From 
cellulose, you can get wood sugars, feeding 
molasses, land fertilizers and extenders, 
drugs, chemicals, ships stores. The list Ís 
endless. 

Oregon's vast lumber and forest products 
industry of today, with its amazing mechan- 
ical contrivances and multitude of products, 
is indeed a far cry from the tiny mill at Fort 
Vancouver which Dr. John McLoughlin 
proudly and prophetically started. 

Oregon has some of the most productive 
forest lands in the world, and farsighted 
citizens to maintain these lands perpetually 
in forests, for which this land is best suited - 
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HON. JOHN D. DIN ELI. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial appearing in the 
i (D.C.) Star of February 28, 

That editorial states the simple fact 
that fair trade cannot stand at a time 


when manufacturers refuse to enforce it. 


It further states a still more important 
fact, that fair trade is so inconsistent 
with a free enterprise economy that it 
breaks down under the realities of the 
situation. Just as General Electric has 
abandoned fair trade because of the tre 
mendous cost to enforce and police its 
fair trade prices, so also will other in- 
dustries in the future. y 

be- 


The fair trade bills now pending 
fore Congress, such as H.R. 1253, are not 
in the publie interest and should be sum- 
marily defeated; 

Free MAPEETPLACE 

The so-called fair trade movement, unde? 
steadily heavier attack in recent years, has 
suffered a major setback in the decision by 
General Electric to abandon efforts to 
minimum retail prices for its small nome 
appliances. Within hours, Sunbeam Corp» 
a principal competitor of G-E, followed sult 
and price cutting by as much as 50 perce? 
has been reported in many cities. Although 
Westinghouse abandoned price-fixing efforts 
more than 2 years ago, the fact that G-E # 
dominant In its industry and has fought * 
long and costly battle to maintain its pri z 
controls makes its surrender a more im 
portant breach in the fair-trade front. 

The fair-trade movement reached its b's 
point about 1940 when 45 States were giving 
manufacturers of branded goods the Way 
privilege of setting retail price floors. On 
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Missouri, Texas, and Vermont—and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia remained free price juris- 
fro: ons. Within a decade, however, the 
mt began to crumble under adverse deci- 
from State and Federal courts and 
Only 32 States now give legal sanction to the 
Practice. Since about 1950, the rise of the 
discount house—invariably operating with a 
Minimum of overhead and selling at specific 
Percentages below established prices—has 
Made it increasingly dificult for manufac- 
ers to hold the price lines. Conventional 
ising establishments were left at a 
Competitive disadvantage. For their part, 
Manufacturers were reluctant to cut off sup- 
Plies to discount houses that provided a 
large wholesale market. 

© persuasive arguments have been 
tide by the fair traders, but on the whole 
the concept appears to be collapsing under 
© pressures of competition in a private 
en economy. It has been demon- 
Strated that retailers can make profits at 
lower markups than the manufacturers have 
N ed and that customers are determined 
is shop for the better prices. If fair trade 
dimcult to enforce in the courts, it is even 
In dificult to enforce in the market place. 
à the long run, the retail industry 8 
will adjust fully to these economic 

facts of ite S 


Averagitis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


` HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Pct RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Nesaker, in a recent article in the U.S. 
8 & World Report we were told that 
prope oyment is not really a serious 
tandem in the United States. The thou- 
j ds of people in my district who are 
for and who are desperately looking 
comto G portunite to work will find no 
Ort in such deceptive reports. 
beli ere are some archconservatives who 
Sood that a little unemployment is a 
a bettalng for the country and creates 
with tter business climate. Compared 
5 —— total labor force 4 or 5 million 
Wh Ployed is a small percentage, but 
€n we consider the suffering that 
Worker te the families of these jobless 
or 25 55 it means that approximately 20 
£ Since en persons are in distress. 
ten, the U.S. News & World Report 
€cts the thinking and philosophy of 
ung © reactionary interests, it can be 
tive why they publish such decep- 
bublicnd misleading propaganda. This 
nonpa On claims to be independent and 
server but every competent ob- 
and pa Zeallzes that it is as reactionary 
% Deortisan in politics as the Democrat- 
electi t 14 liberal and democratic. Its 
ear a cering gocs on throughout the 
Utica] it Seeks to create the proper po- 
Who guslimate favorable to candidates 
Pport its views and philosophy. 
bropagarid ees as published by this 
of the one magazine are evidently part 
Unemp} ht against improvement of our 
Against ment compensation system and 


Vide enactment of legislation to pro- 
lobles caed Work opportunities for our 
5s fellow Americans. 
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Fortunately, some alert and progres- 
sive editorial writers are exposing this 
propaganda magazine, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include an editorial en- 


titled “Averagitis” from the current is- 


sue of the Machinist, and another en- 
titled “Scrabble” from the New Era, of 
Reading, Pa.: 
{From the Machinist, Apr. 30, 1959 
AVERAGITIS 


Forgive us for saying it, but we told you 
so. We predicted that the politicians, the 
propagandists and the newspaper columnists 
would soon be working to belittle the prob- 
lem of unemployment and to block any 
effective action by Congress. The AFL-CIO 
conference on unemployment adjourned 
barely 3 weeks ago and already the counter- 
attack is well under way. 

The è US. News & World Report, 
for example, has whittled the number of 
unemployed down to an even 1 million. 
The Labor Department reported 4,360,000 
jobless last month. To the editors of US. 
News, the only jobless worth worrying about 
are 1,700,000 who are heads of families, 
From that number they subtract 500,000 
because their wives are working and another 
200,000 because their sons or daughters have 
jobs. That leaves only 1 million and that’s 
hardly enough to worry about. 

J. A. Livingston, a syndicated newspaper 
columnist who writes on economic and busi- 
ness matters, has whittled down the figures 
by subtracting 2 million whom he describes 
as between jobs, This group is the num- 
ber unemployed in best of times as a result 
of a free society in which some people quit, 
some get sick and others get fired every day. 
This is called frictional unemployment. 

We have always regarded Mr. Livingston as 
one of the best informed financial writers. 
In this column, however, he seems to ignore 
the fact that even the frictionally unem- 
ployed have twice the reemployment prob- 
lem when they must compete with additional 
millions who have been laid off. 

Further, Mr. Livingston appears to be suf- 
fering from that common disease called 
averagitis. That's a form of cockeyedness 
that leads people to see and talk about 
averages instead of realities, about families 
with 2.3 children, for example. 

Mr. Livingston worked over the unemploy- 
ment figures to prove that only 3.1 persons 
are unemployed for every 100 in the work- 
force. The reality, according to the March 
classifications of the U.S. Labor Department, 
is that 217,000 people are out of work in 
Detroit, Mich.; 117,000 men and women are 
jobless in Pittsburgh, Pa.; 64,500 adult hu- 
man beings are pounding the pavements in 
Buffalo, N.¥.; 11,600 people are hunting jobs 
in Atlantic City, N.J. 

As this newspaper has been repeating for 
many months, the truth about unemploy- 
ment is that economic recovery is not evenly 
distributed according to any national aver- 
age. Unemployment may not be a serious 
problem in every area. It is deadly serious 
to the people of 35 American cities where 
there has been no recovery. 

No good purpose is served by trying to 
sweep this problem of depressed areas under 
the rug. We need Federal legislation to help 
redevelop depressed areas. No amount of 
propaganda can change that. 


[From the New Era] 
SCRABBLE 

One of the favorite sports for anyone play- 
ing the word-game “scrabble” is to try to 
invest a word and get it past the opponents 
without challenge. Invariably, this requires 
a bit of ingenuity which only a trip to the 
nearest dictionary can upset. 
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I was reminded of this device 
picked up the latest copy of U.S. Nena 
World Report and proceeded to read a two- 
page article entitled “What Unemployed 
Really Means.“ Now what it tries to do is 
convince me and you that unemployment 
isn't really so bad, and perhaps, if you look 
the other way and make up your own defi- 
nition, the word really is quite delightful. 
z fact, by the Rn you finish the 

ou're certain t unemployment is 
opaa: ae of saying you're on 8 

OWS vaca 

dee ide y that tions are 

My “scrabble” training, however, s 
scurrying to good old Webster's. Kea — — 
is his definition of unemployed? “Not em- 
ployed at any paid labor.“ Yes, folks, un- 
employed means exactly what it says: un- 
employed. You don't get a pay check by 
redefining the word and trying to coat it 
with a thin layer of sweet chocolate. Yet, 
5 what U.S. News & World Report tries 

The business-orlented magazine migh 
taste pretty good with some of the ae 
George Meany using on the talis 
of the bluebirds in the skies. But I prefer 
to believe that a regular pay check ex- 
changeable for groceries is far more satis- 
factory than a lot of gobbledygook and out- 
right p 

U.S. News would have us believe that 
4,400,000 unemployed are young people, aoe 
holics, people “between jobs,” farmers hunt- 
ing factory work, students, or those who 
want only part-time work. I hunted 
through every line of the story to find out 
how many so-called full-time workers are 
getting only 2 or 3 days’ work a week but 
this was completely overlooked. I presume, 
then, that if you work only a day a week you 
are classified as “employed,” 


The Challenge of Soviet Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to exténd my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Reconp, I desire to include 
the following address delivered by the 
Honorable Allen W. Dulles, Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, before 
the 27th annual convention of the Edison 
Electric Institute on April 8, 1959, in New 
Orleans, I believe Mr. Dulles’ timely ad- 
dress will be of interest to all Members 
of the House: 

THE CHALLENGE oF Soviet POWER 
(Address by Allen W. Dulles, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, to the Edison Electric In- 

stitute, New Orleans, La., April 8, 1959) 

I appreciate this opportunity to speak to 
your 27th annual convention on the subject 
of the “Challenge of Soviet Power.” 

This topic is particular appropriate for the 
Edison Electric Institute. It was Lenin who 
defined communism “as the Soviet system 
plus electrification.” The very first Soviet 
economic plan in the early 1920's had as one 
of its principal objectives the development 
of a modern electric power system. 

In effect, the Soviets propose to electrify 
Marxism. What they may in fact do is either 
to shock their backward political institution 
into key with their more modernized tech- 
nical and industrial skills or electrocute the 
whole archaic Marxist political system. 
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In any erent, the Soviet Union has cer- 
tainly sought to follow up Lenin's emphasis 
on electric power and has become a leader in 
many electronic fields, It has developed irn- 
tensively the role of radio in its massive effort 
to promote its subversive policy on a world- 
wide basis. It uses electricity to jam the alr- 
ways and to build an electronic fron curtain 
around the minds of their own people. 

In my own business of intelligence, the 
various manifestations of electrical power 
are changing the whole system of informa- 
tion collecting in many vital flelds. Elec- 
tricity operates the radar which is on watch 
against sneak attack. It helps to make pos- 
sible the ready transmission of warning of 
impending danger and as the mass of intelli- 
gence pours in day by day, over electric chan- 
nels, it is electronic machinery which be- 
comes a valued partner in helping us in its 
collation and dissemination. 

The challenge of Soviet power presents 
today a triple threat: First, military; second, 
economic; and third, subversive, 

is challenge Is a global one, 

As long as the principles of international 
communism motivate the regimes in Moscow 
and Peiping, we must expect that their single 

will be the liquidation of our form 
of free society and the emergence of a Soy- 
letized, communized world order. 

They change their techniques as circum- 
stances dictate. They haye never given us 
the slightest reason to hope that they are 
abandoning their overall objective. 

We sometimes like to delude ourselves in- 
to thinking that we are faced with another 
nationalistic power struggle of which the 
world has seen so many, The fact is that 
the alms of the Communist International 
with its headquarters in Moscow are not 
nationalistic; their objectives are not limited. 
They firmly believe, and eloquently preach, 
that communism is the system which will 
eventually rule the world and each move 
they make is directed to this end. Commu- 
nism, like electricity, seeks to be an all- 
pervasive and revolutionary force. 

To promote their objectives they have de- 
termined—cost what it may—to develop a 
military establishment and a strong national 
economy which will provide a secure home 
base from which to deploy their destructive 
foreign activities. 

To achieve this objective, they are de- 
voting about twice as much of their gross 
national product to military ends as we do. 
The U.S. S. R. military effort as a proportion 
Of gross national product is greater than 
that of any nation In the world. Their con- 
tinuous diversion of economic resources to 
military support is without any parallel in 
peacetime history. 

We estimate that the total value of their 
current annual military effort is roughly 
equivalent to our own. They accomplish this 
with a gross national product which is now 
Tess than half of our own, 

Here are some of the major elements which 
go into their military establishment, The 
Soviet Union maintains an army of 2½ mil- 
lion men and the tradition of universal mili- 
tary training is being continued. The So- 
viet Army today has been fully reequipped 
with a post-World War II arsenal of guns, 
tanks, and artillery, We have reason to 
believe the Army has already been trained 
in the use of tactical nuclear weapons. 

They have the most modern types of air- 
craft for defense: night and day fighter, a 
very large medium bomber force and some 
long-range bombers. They have built less 
of these long-range bombers than we had 
expected several years ago, and have diverted 
a major effort to the perfection of ballistic 
missiles. 

Their submarine strength today Is many 
times that with which Germany entered 
World War II. They have over 200 long- 
range modernized submarines and a like 
number of less modern craft. They had 


} 
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made no boasts about nuclear powered sub- 
marines, and on all the eyidence, we are 
justified in concluding that we are ahead 
of them in this field. We must assume, 
however, that they have the capability to 
produce such submarines and will probably 
unveil some in the near future, 

I would add a word on the ballistic missile 
situation. 

When World War II ended, the Soviet ac- 
quired much of the German hardware in the 
missile field, V-1 and V-2, and with them 
many German technicians. From that base, 
over the past 10 years, they have been con- 
tinuously developing their missile capability, 
starting with short-range and intermediate- 
range missiles. These they have tested by 
the hundreds, and have been in production 
of certain models for some time. 

They also early foresaw that in their par- 


ticular geographical position, the long-range _ 


ballistic missile would become their best 
instrument in the power struggle with their 
great rival, the United States. As the size 
and weight of powerful nuclear weapons de- 
creased, with the improvement of the art, 
they becnme more and more persuaded of 
this, Hence, they have concentrated on 
these weapons, have tested some and assert 
that they now have ICBM's in serial pro- 
duction. 

They hope in this way eventually to be 
able to hold the United States under the 
threat of nuclear attack by ICBM's while 
they consolidate their position in the fragile 
parts of the noncommunistic world, 

Before leaving the military phase of the 
Soviet threat, I want to dispel any possible 
misinterpretations. First, I do not believe 
that the Soviet now have military superiority 
over us; and, second, I do not belleye that 
they desire deliberately to provoke hostilities 
with the United States or the Western World 
at this time. They are well aware of our 
deterrent force. They probably believe that 
the risks to them even if they resorted to 
surprise attack would be unacceptable. 

Taking into account our overall military 
strength and our strategic. position vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union, I consider that our mili- 
tary posture is stronger and our ability to 
inflict damage is today greater than that of 
the Soviet Union. 

Furthermore, we have allles, The 
strength, the dependability, and the dedica- 
tion of our allies put them in a very different 
category than the unwilling and undepend- 
able allies of Moscow, even including the 
Chinese Communists. 

But as the Soviet military capabilities and 
their nuclear power grow, they will feel that 
their foreign policy can be somewhat more 
assertive. In 1956 during the Sucz crisis, we 
had the first Soviet misstle-rattling as a new 
tactic of Moscow diplomacy. Since then 
there have been the Taiwan Straits and Ber- 
lin crises, and today the aggressive Commu- 
nist penetration of Iraq. Hence, we must 
assume that they will continue to probe and 
to test us, and they may even support other 
countries in aggression by proxy. They will 
put us to the test. 

There are two points to keep in mind as 
we view the military future. Firstly, with a 
much lower industrial base than we, they 
are producing a military effort which is 
roughly equivalent to our own; and secondly, 
they have conditioned their people to accept 
very real sacrifices and a low standard of 
living to permit the massive military buildup 
to continue. If the Soviet should decide to 
alter their policy so as to give their own 
people a break in the consumer field with 
anything like the share in their gross na- 
tional product which we, as a people enjoy, 
the prospects of real peace in our time would 
be far greater. 

I will turn now to some of the highlights of 
the economic aspect of the Soviet challenge. 

The new confidence of Khrushchey, the 
shrewd and vocal leader of the Soviet Com- 
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munist Party, and incidentally head of gov- 
ernment, does not rest solely on his convic- 
tion that he, too, possesses a military deter- 
rent. He is convinced that the final victory 
of communism can be achieved mainly by 
nonmilitary means. Here the Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive looms large. 

The proceedings of the recent 2ist party 
congress laid out what we might call the So- 
viet economie order of battle. 

Khrushchev explained it in these words, 
to summarize the 10 hours of his opening and 
closing remarks: 

“The economic might of the Soviet Union 
is based on the priority growth of heavy in- 
dustry; this should insure the Soviet victory 
in peaceful economic competition with the 
capitalist countries; development of the So- 
viet economic might will give communism 
the decisive cdge in the international balance 
of power.” 

In the short space of 30 years; the Soviet 
Union has grown from a relatively backward 
position into being the second largest In- 
dustrialized economy in the world. While 
their headlong pace of industrialization has 
slowed. down moderately in the past few 
years, it still continues to be more rapid 
than our own. During the past 7 years, 
through 1958, Soviet industry has grown at 
the annual rate of 944 percent. This is not 
the officially announced rate which is some- 
what larger. It is our reconstruction and 
defination of Soviet data, 

Our own industrial growth has been at the 
annual rate of 3.6 percent for the 7 years 
through 1957. If one included 1958, the com- 
parison with the rate of Soviet growth would 
be even less favorable. 

Ido not conclude from this analysis that 
the secret of Soviet success lies in greater 
efficiency. On the contrary. In comparison 
with the leading free enterprise economies 
of the West, the Communist state-controlled 
system Is relatively inefficient. 

The secret of Soviet progress is simple. Tt 
lies in the fact that the Kremlin leaders 
direct a far higher proportion of total re- 
sources to national policy purposes than 
does the United States. I define national 
policy purposes to include, among other 
things, defense and investment in heavy 
industry. 

With their lower living standards and 
much lower production of consumer goods, 
they are in effect, plowing back into invest- 
ment a large section of their production, 
30 percent, while we in the United States are 
content with 17 to 20 percent. . 

Soviet investment in industry as planned 
for 1959 is about the same as U.S, investment 
in industry during 1957 which so far was 
our best year. 

Although the Soviets in recent years have 
been continually upping the production of 
consumer goods, their consuming public 
fares badly in comparison with ours. Last 
year, for example, Soyict citizens had avall- 
able for purchase barely one-third the total 
goods and services available to Americans. 
Furthermore, most of the U.S. output of 
durable consumer goods is for replacement, 
while that of the U.S.S.R. is for first-time 
users, In summary, the Soviet economy 15 
geared largely to economic growth and for 
military purposes; ours is goared largely to 
increasing consumer satisfactions and bulld- 
ing a higher standard of living. 

Here are some examples: while the Soviets 
last year were producing only 1 automo- 
bile for every 50 We produced, they were 
turning out 4 machine tools to our 1. 

This contrast in emphasis carries through 
in many other fields. Our capital expendi- 
ture for transportation and communications 
is more than double the comparable Soviet 
expenditure. Yet this is largely accoun 
for by our massive highway building pro- 
gram which has been running 15 to 20 tunes 
the U.S. 8. R. spending, whereas their annual 
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investment in rallroad rolling stock and 
Dxed assets substantially exceeds ours. 

At the moment, they do not feel much 
incentive in the rond building feld. They 
have no interest in having their people 
travel around on a massive scale. Also this 
would put pressure on the Kremlin to give 
the people more automobiles. 2 

Commercial inyestment, which includes 
stores, shopping centers, drive-in movies and 
office buildings, has been absorbing over $6 
Dillion a year in the United States and only 
82 billion in the U.S.S.R. 

Our housing investment is roughly twice 
that of the Soviet even though llving space 
per capita in the United States is already 
four times that of the USSR. 

What of the future? In Khrushchevy's 
words, “The Soviet Union intends to out- 
Strip the United States economically, * * * 
To surpass the lével of production in the 

“United States means to exceed the highest 
indexes of capitalism.” > 

Ehrushchey's ambitious 7-year plan estab- 
lishes the formidable task of increasing in- 
dustrial production about 60 percent by 1965. 

Steel production, according to the plan, 
is to be pushed close to 100 million net tons, 
Cement output is set at a level somewhat 
higher than industry forecasts place U.S, 
Production in 1965. 

The energy base Is to be revolutionized, 
Crude oll and natural gas will constitute 
more than one-half of the total energy 
Supply, and relatively bigh-cost coal will be 
far less important than now. 

By 1965, the U.S. SR. plans to produce 
about 480 billion kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity. As a study comparing United States 
and USSR. electric power production pre- 
pared by a leading industrial research group 
pointed out, this means that the absolute 
gap between the United States and USSR. 
in the quantities of electricity generated will 
increase somewhat in our favor over the next 
7 years. 

This interesting study recelved a consid- 
erable amount of deserved publicity. We 
agree with its conclusion, However, what 
Is true about electric power is not true across 
the board, as some Commentators concluded. 

For example, compare primary energy pra- 
duction trends in the two countries. Soviet 
Production of coal, petroleum, natural gus 
and hydroelectric power, expressed in stand- 
ard fuel units, amounted to-45 percent of 
the U.S. production in 1953. By 1965 it will 
be close to 60 percent. The absolute gap 
in primary energy has been closing since 
1950. At the present pace, it will continue 
to narrow over the next 7 years. 

Similarly, the absolute gap in steel pro- 
duction has becn shrinking over the past 
5 years. The maximum gap In steel capacity 
apparently was reached in 1958. 

The comforting illusion spread by the 
“disciples of the absolute gap” should not 
serve as a false tranquilizer. 

At the same time, it is important not to 
exaggerate Soviet prospects in the economic 
race. In the propaganda surrounding the 
launching. of the 7-year plan, Khrushchev 
made a number of statements about Soviet 
economic power which were nothing more 
than wishful thinking. Specifically he 
Stated that, “after the completion of the 
7-year plan, we will probably need about 5 
More years to catch up with and outstrip 
the United States in industrial output. 
“Thus,” he added, “by that time (1970), or 
Perhaps eyen sooner, the Soriet Union will 
advance to first place in the world both in 
Absolute volume of production and in per 
Capita production.” 

First of all, to reach such improbable con- 
clusions, the Kremlin leaders oyerstate the 
Present comparative position. They claim 
USSR. industrial output to be 50 percent 
Of that of the United States. Our own 
“uilyses of Soviet industrial output last year 
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concluded that it was not more than 40 per- 
cent of our own, ’ 

Secondly, Khrushchey forecasts that our 
future industrial growth will be only 2 
percent a year. If this is true, the United 
States will be virtually committing economic 
suicide. This prediction I regard as unreal- 
istic, 

A saner projection would place 1965 
Soviet industrial production at about 56 
percent of our own, By 1970, assuming the 
same relative rates of growth, U.S.S.R. indus- 
trial output, as a whole, would be about 60 
percent of that in the United States. 

Further, when Khrushchev promises his 
people the world’s highest standard of living 
by 1970, this is patently nonsense. It is as 
though the shrimp had learned to whistle, 
to use one of his colorful comments. 

These Soviet exaggerations are a standard 
tool of Communist propaganda. Such prop- 
aganda, however, should not blind us to the 
sobering implications of thelr expected eco- 
nomic progress. 

First of all, rapid economic growth will 
provide the Kremlin leaders with additlonal 


“resources with which to intensify the arms 


race. If recent trends and present Soviet 
policies continue, Soviet military spending 
could increase by over 50 percent in the next 
7 years without increasing the relatiye bur- 
den on their economy. 

Secondly, some additional improvement 
can be made in the standards of living of 
the Russian people, eyen with continued 
emphasis on heavy industry and armaments. 
It is only since the death of Stalin in 1953 
that serious attention bas been given to im- 
proving living standards. The moderate 
slow-down in the headlong growth of heavy 
industry which then ensued has been caused, 
in large part, by the diversion of more re- 
sources to housing, to agriculture, and to 
consumer goods, R 

Living standards, based on present Soviet 
plans, are expected to Increase about one- 
third over the next 7 years, This level, 
if achieved, will still be far below that which 
our own citizens are now enjoying, but it 
will look good to people who for long have 
been compelled to accept very low standards. 

Finally, the Soviet 7- year plan, even if not 
fully achieved, willl provide the wherewithal 
to push the expansion of trade and aid with 
the uncommitted and underdeveloped na- 
tions of the free world. By 1965 Soviet out- 
put of some basic raw materials and some 
industrial products will be approaching, and 
in a few cases exceeding, that of the United 
States. Most prominently, these products 
will be the kind that are needed for indus- 
trialization in the less developed countries. 

The outcome of this contest—the Commu- 
nist challenge in underdeveloped areas—is 
crucial to the survival of the free world. 

This Is an unprecedented epoch of change. 
Within little more than 10 years, over three- 
quarters of a billion people, in 21 nations, 
have become independent of colonial rule. 
In all of these newly emergent countries, 
there is intense nationalism coupled with the 
determination to achieve a better way of 
life which they believe industrialization will 
bring them. 

The leaders of world communism are alert 
to the opportunity which this great transfor- 
mation provides them. They realize the fu- 
ture of communism can be insured only 
by expansion, and that the best hope of 
such expansion Hes in Asia and Africa. 
While they are attempting to focus all our 
concern on Berlin, they are moving Into Iraq 
with arms, economic ald, and subversion, and 
giving added attention to Africa, 

The Communist bloc trade and ald pro- 
grams in undeveloped countries moyed into 
high gear during 1958. The equivalent of 
over 61 billion In new credits was extended 
to underdeveloped countries by the bloc in 
this year, In the 4-year period ending 1958 
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the total of grants and credits totaled $2.5 
billion, of which $1.6 billion came from the 
USSR. and the balance from the satellites 
and China, Three-fifths of the total deliv- 
ered to date has been in the form of arms 
to the UAR—Egypt and Syria—Yemen, Iraq. 
Afghanistan and Indonesia. These same 
8 1 India, Argentina, Ceylon, 
urma, an bodia, have recei 
bulk of the economic aid. * 

Over 4,000 bloc technicians have been 
to assist the development of nations 8 
free world. About 70 percent of these tech- 
niclans are engaged in economic activities. 
Others are reorganizing local military estab- 
Ushments and teaching bloc military doc- 
trine to Indigenous personnel, 

The bloc also has a well-developed pro- 
gram for training students from underde- 
veloped countries. About 3,200 students 
technicians, and military specialists have now 
3 such training behind the Iron Cur- 

m 

While these figures are still well below 
total ot our own aid, loan and training oe 
grams, this massive economic and military 
aid program is concentrated in a few critical 
countries and of course these figures do not 
include Soviet aid and trade with the East 
European satellites and Communist China, 

India, which has received over 325 million 
of bloc grants and credits, is a pr re- 
cipient. The Soviet economic showplace here 
is the Bhilai steel mill, being built by the 
Russiuns. The UAR over the past 4 years 
received over $900 million in aid and credits 
This investment today does not seem quite 
us profitable to the Soyiet as it did last year. 

Iraq provides a prime example of the oppor- 
tunistic nature of the bloc’s aid program, 

Prior to the coup d'etat on July 14 last 
year, Iraq's economic involvement with Com- 
munist nations had been negligible. In the 
past few months, the U.S.S.R. has provided 
over $250 million in military and economic 
development credits. The Iraq Development 
Board has dropped its two Western advisers, 
Western technicians are also being dismissed 
and contracts with many Western firms can- 
celed. Increasingly, Moscow is pressur- 
ing the Iraq Government to accept depend- 
ence on Communist support, and the number 
of fellow travelers in high government posts 
is growing. 

The Soviet policy of economic penetra- 
tion fits like a glove into their . 
campaign of subversion, which is the third 
main element of the triple Soviet challenge: 
military, economic, and subversive. 

International communism has not changed 
Its operating procedure since the days of 
the Comintern and the Cominform. The 
Communist Party of the U.S. S. R., of which 
Khrushchey is the leader, is the spearhead 
of the movement. It has a worldwide mission, 
formulated by Lenin and Stalin and now 
promoted by Khrushchev but with more sub- 
tle techniques than those of Stalin. This 
mission continues to be the subversion of 
the entire free world, starting of course with 
those countries which are most vulnerable, 

Its arsenal of attack is based, first of all, on 
the Communist Parties of the Soviet Union 
and Communist China. These in turn di- 
rect the hard-core Communist organizations 
which exist in practically every country af 
the world. Every Communist Party main- 
tains its secret connections with Moscow, or 
in case of certain of the Communist parties 
in the Far East, with Peiping, 

These parties also have an entlrely overt 
association with the international Commu- 
nist movement. At the 2ist meeting of 
the Soviet Party Congress, there were pres- 
ent representatives of some 60 Communist 
Parties throughout the world, including twa 
representatives of the U.S, Communist Party. 
The single theme of these Communist lead- 
ers was thelr confidence in the eventual 
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worldwide triumph of the Communist move- 
ment. 

From time to time Moscow has made 
agreements such as the Litvinov Pact, in 
1933, not to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of other countries, On the strength 
of this we resumed relations with the Soviet. 
They are eager to conclude like agreements 
of “friendship and nonaggression,” with all 
countries of the world. These are not worth 
the paper they are written on. During 
World War II, Moscow abolished the inter- 
national Comintern to propitiate the United 
States, its then wartime ally. Its functions 
have, however, been carried on continuously 
under other forms. 

In addition to its worldwide penetration 
through Communist party organizations, the 
Communists in Moscow and Peiping have 
set up a whole series of front organizations 
to penetrate all segments of life in the free 
countries of the world. These include the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, which 
claims some 90 million members throughout 
the world. International organizations of 
youth and students stage great festivals at 
frequent intervals. This summer they are to 
meet in Vienna. This is the first time they 
have dared meet outside of the Iron Curtain. 

They haye the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation, the World Federa- 
tion of Teachers Unions, the International 
Association of Democratic Lawyers; Com- 
munist journalists and medical organiza- 
tions, Then cutting across professional and 
social lines, and designed to appeal to in- 
tellectuals, the Communists have created the 
World Peace Council which maintains so- 
called peace committees in 47 countries, gain- 
ing adherents by trading on the magic word 
of “peace.” 

To back up this massive apparatus, the 
Soviet has the largest number of trained 
agents for espionage and secret political ac- 
tion that any country has eyer assembled. 
In Moscow, Prague, and Pelping and other 
Communist centers, they are training agents 
recruited from scores of other countries to 
go out as missionaries of communism into 
the troubled areas of the world. Much of 
the Middle East and Southeast Asia, and par- 
ticularly Black Africa, are high on their tar- 
get Ust. They do not neglect this hemisphere 
as recent disclosures of Communist plotting 
in Mexico show us. Their basic purpose is to 
destroy all existing systems of free and demo- 
cratic government and disrupt the economic 
and political organizations on which these 
are based. Behind their Iron Curtain they 
ruthlessly suppress all attempts to achieve 
more freedom—witness Hungary and now 
Tibet, 

The task of destruction is always easier 
than that of construction. The Communist 
world, in dealing with the former colonial 
areas and the newly emerging nations of the 
world, has appealing slogans to export and 
vulnerable economic conditions to exploit. 
The fragile parliamentary systems of new 
and emerging countries are fertile ground 
for these agitators. 

Also under the heading of subversion we 
must not overlook the fact that the Com- 
munist leaders have sought to advance their 
cause by local wars by proxy—Korea, Viet- 
nam, Malaya are typical examples. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize again 
the pressing need for a clearer understanding 
of the real purpose of the Sino-Soyiet pro- 
gram. There is no evidence that the present 
leaders of the Communist world have the 
slightest Idea of abandoning their goal, or of 
changing the general tactics of achieving 

em. 


Those who feel we can buy peace by com- 
promise with Khrushchey are sadly deluded. 
Each concession we give him merely 
strengthens his position and prestige and 
the ability of the Soviet regime to continue 
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its domination of the Russian people whose 
friendship we seek. 

Our defense Hes not in compromise but 
in understanding and firmness, in a strong 
and ready deterrent military power, in the 
marshalling of our economic assets with 
those of the other free countries of the world 
to meet their methods of economic penetra- 
tion, and finally in the unmasking of their 
subversive techniques, 

The overall power of the free world is still 
vastly superior to that under the control of 
the leaders of international communism. If 
they succeed and we fail, it will only be be- 
cause of our compacency and because they 
have devoted a far greater share of their 
power, skill, and resources to our destruc- 
tion than we have been willing to dedicate 
to our own preservation, 

They are not supermen. Recently they 
have made a series of blunders which have 
done what words could not do to help us 
unmask their true intentions. These very 
days Communist actions in Iraq and Tibet 
have particularly aroused Moslems and 
Buddhists against international communism. 
The institution of the so-called communes 
system on the China mainland has shocked 
the free world and even the Soviet leaders 
apologetically refuse to endorse it. 

Despite the problems surrounding the Ber- 
lin issue, Western Europe is stronger than 
it ever has been since World War Il. Much 
of free Asia and the Middle East is becoming 
alerted to the true significance of commu- 
nism. 

The outcome of the struggle against inter- 
national communism depends in great meas- 
ure upon the steadfastness of the United 
States and its willingness to accept sacrifices 
in meeting its responsibility to help main- 
tain freedom in the world. 


Experience of the Electric Power Plants 
Corp. in Attempting To Obtain a Small 
Business Loan 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following résumé of the ex- 
perience of the Electric Power Plants 
Corp., Cadiz, Ohio, in attempting to ob- 
tain a small business loan, which has 
been submitted to me by Mr. John Gros, 
vice president of the corporation. This 
is a case history in the present adminis- 
tration’s neglect of small business and, in 
view of the facts set forth, it is small 
wonder that Mr. Gros is looking forward 
to “a change of Federal administration, 
an administration more favorable | to 
small business”: 

Résumé or ELECTRIC Power PLANTS CORP., 
Capiz, OHIO 

1. During 1951, Power Plants, Inc., manu- 
factured special generating equipment for 
the atomic energy plant, at Paducah, Ky. 

2. After completion of this order, a com- 
mittee of engineers from the US. Depart- 
ment of Commerce visited us, made a study 
of our product and manufacturing facllities, 
= the following was their recommenda- 

on: 

3. To help the extreme unemployment sit- 
uation existing at that time in Harrison 
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County (Ohio) (mining community), by 
mo our manuf facilities to 
Cadiz, Ohio (county seat of Harrison Coun- 
ty), the U.S. Department of Commerce did 
extend us the following inducements for 
our consideration: 

4, Loans for working capital would be ex- 
tended by the Small Defense Plant Admin- 
istration in cooperation with RFC. 

5. Acertificate of necessity would be grant- 
ed. 

6. A large order for generator equipment 
from civilian defense. 

7. The people of Harrison County (ap- 
proximately 350) would erect a modern 
bullding for the manufacture of generator 
equipment. 

8. We accepted the recommendation of 
U.S. Department of Commerce during March 
1952. 

9. During April 1952, a loan for working 
capital was granted us for a period of 5 years 
by the Small Business Plant Administration, 
administered by RFC. 

10. In May 1952, we received a certificate 
of necessity No, TA-NC-15158. 

11. A contract was let to build the build- 
ing during August 1952, and same paid for 
by the citizens of Harrison County through 
subscription of common stock in the Elec- 
tric Power Plants Corp. 

12. In November 1952, the Eisenhower 
administration was elected to office. 

13. In April 1953, we were informed by 
Civilian Defense Administration that the 
Eisenhower administration had shelved the 
civilian defense program, and that the pres- 
ent administration was not responsible for 
commitments of the previous administra- 
tion. 

14. In or about May 1953, we were notified 
that the RFC was ordered into liquidation 
by Congress, and the RFC clamped down on 
our accounts receivable, and left us stranded 
in Cadiz without working capital. 

15. Our certificate of necessity, issued 
without having a Federal contract, did not 
help us at all. 

16. In 1955, the Civilian Defense Adminis- 
tration placed a large order for generator 
equipment with one of our competitors, al- 
though we were low bidder on the specifica- 
tions, and were informed by Mr, Val Peter- 
son personally that we should obtain a legal 
counselor to handle Federal business and re- 
ferred us to Senator Bender. 

17. We also contacted Senator John 
Bricker regarding same, but were informed 
that Senator 8 would handle our com- 
plaint. 

18. We also contacted Mr, Sherman Adams, 
and received the same answer as from Sen- 
ator Bricker. 

19. Dr. H. O. Yoder and John Gros con- 
tacted Mr. George Humphrey, Secretary of 
Treasury, a friend of Mr. Yoder, president 
of Electric Power Plants Corp. and received 
the same answer, to contcat Senator Bender. 

20. Mr. Yoder and Mr. Gros contacted Sen- 
ator Bender and were informed that we 
needed a legal counselor to represent Electric 
Power Plants Corp. 

21. Senator George Bender introduced us 
to a legal counselor in his office, and this 
legal counselor was instructed to visit Mr. 
Yoder in Cleveland, Ohio. 

22. Mr. Yoder ordered this gentleman out 
of his office, and was not interested In his 
proposition. 

23. Electric Power Plants Corp, tried twice 
to obtain a loan for working capital from 
the Small Business Administration, but 
were informed that we must employ a legal 
counselor and secondly, we are too friendly 
with Congressman Warne Hays, who had co- 
operated with the people of Harrison County. 
and U.S. Department of Commerce to in- 
duce us to move to Cadiz, Ohio. 

24. This is the story of a small manufac- 
turer who believed in the sincerity of his 
Federal Government. 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee had the privilege of 
receiving testimony of Mr. Loyd Wright, 
Chairman of the former Commission on 
Government Security, one of the great 
authorities of our time on the protection 
of the United States from Communist 
Subversion. 

I believe that Mr. Wright's statement 
before our committee will be recognized 
as one of the great contributions to a 
Strong and effective Federal employees 
Security program. Mr. Wright urged 
Prompt approval of legislation now be- 
fore the committee which it is hoped 
Soon may be brought to the floor of the 
House. This legislation will close a dan- 
8erous loophole in the existing program, 
established by an overwhelming vote of 
this Congress in Public Law 733, 81st 
Congress, which was opened by the deci- 
Sion of the Supreme Court in the case of 


Cole against Young in 1956. 

I commend to the attention of all 
Members Mr. Wright's statement before 
Our committee, which follows: 

Sratmarent or Hon. LLOYD WRIGHT, CHAR- 
MAN OF FORNER COMMISSION ON GOVERN- 
MENT Secunrry, BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON Post Orrice AND Civil, SERVICE, AT 
Heaginc on BILLS DEALING WITH THE FED- 
ERAL EAPLOYEES' LOYALTY PROGRAM, APRIL 
30, 1959 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the House 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

may I be privileged, for the record, to intro- 

duce to you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, Mr, D. Milton Ladd, Mr. 

Tracy, and Mr. Brown, who were Administra- 

tive Director, Associate Counsel, ard Assist- 

Ant Director of Research, respectively, of the 

on on Government Security. It is 
indeed heartening and indicative, I believe, 

Of the emphasis that those who have had 

the opportunity of studying this delleate and 

complicated matter of subversion feel that 
they have been willing to yoluntecr their 

Services to assist me in presenting to you our 

pecommendations on H.R. 1870, Mr. MURRAY'S 

Al. and HR. 1161, Mr. Rees’ bill, and similar 
legislation pending before your honorable 
body, Tt might be appropriate.to observe 
t my testimony and the testimony of my 

Associates will fundamentally touch upon 

those billa, = 

Mr. Chairman, since I last had the privilege 
Of appearing before you in July of 1957, I 
have had an opportunity to discuss the en- 

re report of the Commission on Goyern- 
ga Security with a great many associa- 
ions, groups, political and otherwise, and 
eiriç clubs throughout the Nation. Ican say 
‘© you unhesitatingly that wherever the re- 

Eorp is explained, citizens are earnestly in- 

tenet in implementing the principles of 

ia legislation proposed by the Commission 
this delicate field of security and personal 

Suts and privileges. 

We who have zealously studied this prob- 
cener e, 8reat concern over the compla- 
thee with which many of our people view 
mis Acceleration of the efforts of the Com- 
aur dete who seek to infiltrate and subvert 

* Government and our country, We scem 

too frequently, to have forgotten the 
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realities of the situation. May J, just for 
a moment, remind you and the distinguished 
members of your committee, that that great 
American, J. Edgar Hoover, has repeatedly 
warned the Nation that the Communists are 
on the march. Récently, before a national 
conyention of the American Legion, he said 
this: 

“To dismiss lightly the existence of the 
subversive threat in the United States is to 
deliberately commit national suicide. In 
some quarters we are surely doing just that.” 

You will recall, I am sure, the Gaither re- 

port to the President on national security. 
Mr. Gaither, in addressing the American Bar 
Association several months ago, had this to 
say: 
“Our security is in unprecedented peri- 
the ultimate objective of international com- 
munism is world domination, and the Soviet 
Union will pursue this objective ruthlessly 
and relentlessly, employing every possible 
political, economic, subversive, and military 
strategem and tactic.“ A 

It seems inconceivable that we—a Nation 
bullt upon reality and practical accomplish- 
ments—should so loosely disregard the re- 
peated warnings of the leaders of the Com- 
munist philosophy. I remind you, if I may, 
that there was a little man who wrote “Mein 
Kampf" who told America and the world 
what he was going to do and we did not be- 
lieve him. For our neglect and expediency, 
thousands and thousands of fine young 
Americans paid the supreme sacrifice so 
that you and I might continue to enjoy in- 
dividual freedom. From the very beginning 
of the Marxist Manifesto we have been 
warned by the Communists what they would 
impose upon us to bring about our economic 
destruction. I shudder when I think of the 
opportunities that my grandchildren might 
not have because my generation thought so 
little of the warning that the Communist 
Manifesto should have given us. Privileges 
and opportunities that were yours and mine 
will never be theirs. 

Mr. Chairman, Lenin, one of thè master- 
minds of this evil phllosophy in 1923 boast- 
fully said, and I quote him: 

“First, we will take Eastern Europe, then 
the masses of Asia, then the Near East, then 
Africa, then we will encircle the United 
States, which will be the last bastion of 
capitalism. We will not have to attack, It 
will fall like an overripe fruit into our 
hands.” 

I respectfully submit, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, that Lenin was 
far too accurate in his prognostication. Un- 


less you now implement legislation to pro- 


tect the security of the Nation agreeable to 
the mandate under which the Commission 
on Government Security was brought into 
being, it will happen here. 

During the last 25 years the United States 
has had 3,400 meetings with the Commu- 
nists, 
Panmunjom, and Geneya. The negotiators 
spoke 106 million words. All this talk led 
to 52 major agreements, and Soviet Russia 
has broken 50 of them. This is, of course, 
consistent with Lenin's philosophy about 
treaties and agreements as Is evidenced when 
he said: 

“A promise Is like a crust of bread—it is 
made to be broken.” 

Again Lenin comnranded, and I quote: 

“We have to use any ruse, dodges, tricks, 
cunning, unlawful method, concealment, 
and veiling of the truth.” 

More recently, one Nikita Khrushchev, 
presently the number one gangster of the 
Kremlin, frankly warned us as follows: 

"If anyone thinks that our smiles mean 
the abandonment of the teachings of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, he is deceiving himself 
cruelly. Those who expect this to happen 
might just as well wait for a shrimp to learn 
how to whistle," 


which we Americans used 


including Tehran, Yalta, Potsdam, 
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Mr, Chairman, these tations ma 
trite, but those 5 have haa tae 
privilege of examining the Government rec- 
ords, who have talked to the fine, loyal sery- 
ants of the people in government, who dally 
combat the scheming encroachment of sub- 
versive influence and what I am sorry to say 
is more difficult to combat—those Poor, de- 
luded people of America who, though not 
Communists, for reasons sometimes obscure 
follow the Communist line und assist them 
in their objectives; those of us who have had 
the opportunity of visiting Europe and the 
Middie East and have seen the devastation 
visited upon innocent Peoples by this uncon- 
trollable, avaricious, godless thing called 
communism, must take heed of these warn- 
ings and call upon that characteristic of 
to be sọ 
and which we designate as “Yankee 3 — 
sense.” (T might interpolate, sir, that no 
geographical division is intended.) 

You have before you bills contemplated 
to cure what 1 think has been a misinter~ 
pretation of the intention of the Congress. 
You, Mr. Chairman, and the distinguished 
ranking minority member, who were the 
authors of the bill which 
by Cole v. Young, are, I am sure, somewhat 
surprised to have a vagrant court tell you 
that you did not intend what you said, 


I therefore am speaking principally for my- 
the vast majority 
of the views of the Commission as is eyl- 
denced by the report—have accepted as our 
premise that only the loyal citizen is en- 
titied to the honor and reward of wor 

for the Government. There have been in 
certain areas of professional life crusaders 
who attempt to say that laws can be 
drafted that the Process throug) 
which ioyalty is assured should only be 
made applicable to employees in sensitive 
positions, None of these advocates of such 
a loose policy have been able to determine, 


or indeed to indicate in this atomic age, 


what constitutes a sensitive position. 
These schemesters who do the bidding of 
the Communists and who would subvert 
us, are constantly sneaking down dark al- 
leys and prying into wastepaper baskets 
and fitting scraps of information together 
so that they may divulge to the enemy our 
innermost secrets. It is inconceivable, for 
instance, that any Congressman would 
stand for re-election upon the platform 
that he advocates that a Communist should 
be permitted to work for the Us. 
Government, Yet I submit if the Cole y, 
Young decision fs not cured, if the true in- 
tention of the distinguished men who au- 
thored the original bill is not clarified, that 
will be the result, We will have in 
branches of Government through scheming, 
lying and devious tricks people unworthy 
of the honor and confidence of being gov- 
ernmental employees, 

There is nothing, in my opinion, more 
important than to firmly establish the 
principle that in our glorious country only 
the loyal, as well as the competent, should 
be employed in Government service. 

Mr, Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, it is with great restraint that I desist 
from again pleading with you to consider the 
whole of the report of the Commission on 
Government Security. We spent some 
$700,000 of the taxpayers’ money agreeable 
to a mandate unanimously passed by the 
Congress in an effort to protect the individ- 
ual citizen and all of his consistent rights 
measured against the necessity of protecting 
the security of the Nation. However, I per- 
sist in the hope and prayer, that at some sub- 
sequent time the appropriate committee will 
hear and consider all of the recommendations 
made by the Commission so that the man- 
date will have been fully complied with. 
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I make bold to make this suggestion be- 
cause even members of this committee at 
the previous hearing suggested that the bills 
here considered were temporary dients 
to meet an emergency situation to provide 
effective ways and means of separating em- 
ployees in any position from the Federal pay- 
roll who are disloyal to the U.S. Government. 
I take cheer also because in the committee's 
report No. 1201, 85th Congress, the committee 
indicated in the following language the in- 
tent to explore the Commission's report more 
fully when it said, on page 6, that the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Govern- 
ment Security submitted to the Congress on 
June 21, 1957, should be examined carefully 
and that sufficient time should be devoted to 
an exhaustive study so that comprehensive 
legislation may be enacted, establishing a 
Central Security Office to coordinate the se- 
curity program of the Government. 


Heartful Aspects of the Mutual Security 


Program 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, so much 
attention is given the military aspects 
of mutual security that we may tend to 
overlook the more heartful work carried 
on under the program. While the total 
amount of funds allocated to these ac- 
tivities is comparatively small, the div- 
idends realized in terms of friendship 
and goodwill are enormous. Through 
these programs Americans are enabled 
to express their concern -for the less 
fortunate peoples of the world, a con- 
cern which is Inherent in the conscience 
of America. 

Certain of these activities were 
described to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on April 17 by the following 
witnesses: Mr. William H. McCahon, 
Chief, Voluntary Foreign Aid Staff, ICA; 
Mr. Richard B. Farnsworth, Deputy 
Chief, Education Division, ICA; Dr. Eu- 
gene P. Campbell, Chief, Public Health 
Division, ICA; Dr. Paul F. Russell, 
Rockefeller Foundation; and Dr. John 
D. Porterfield, Deputy Surgeon General, 
Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. As 
their presentation covered four pro- 
grams which are of very real interest 
and importance, I shall summarize their 
testimony under the respective program 
heading. 

OCEAN TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


This program, for which $2.3 million 
is requested, is designed to defray ocean 
transportation costs of U.S. voluntary 
agency gift shipments to needy persons 
abroad. These gifts which are distrib- 
uted in the name of the American peo- 
ple, include food, clothing, medicines, 
hospital supplies, school supplies, hand 
tools, and other self-help items. The 
salient points, observations, and facts 
5 upon this program are as fol- 
ows: 

First. All supplies involved come from 
private U.S. sources as voluntary dona- 
tions either in cash or in kind. 
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Second. All costs. including procure- 
ment, processing, packaging for export, 
and delivery of supplies to U.S. port are 
borne by the voluntary agencies. 

Third. For every appropriated dollar 
spent ocean freight, roughly $15 worth 
of these privately donated supplies are 
delivered to needy persons overseas. 

Fourth. During the past 3 years, the 
value of these supplies has averaged $27 
million annually. 

Fifth. Thirty-two U.S. voluntary non- 
profit agencies are participating in this 
program, including the relief arms of 
the three major faiths, CARE, and the 
American Red Cross. 

Sixth. Eligible agencies are those reg- 
istered with the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. This Committee 
was created in May 1946. It has 10 
members at present, all serving without 
compensation, and is chaired by Mr. 
Charles P. Taft. 

Seventh. As a condition of such reg- 
istration, the voluntary agencies keep 
the Committee fully informed of their 
activities. An annual public audit is 
filed by each registrant. These are 
available for public inspection. 

Eighth. The U.S. origin of the goods 
is made known to the recipients through 
labeling, special posters and, literature, 
as well as by personal contacts of the 
American citizen field representatives 
maintained by the voluntary agencies. 

Ninth. The authorities of the recip- 
ient countries exempt the supplies from 
all duties, tolls and taxes. Inland trans- 
portation and related costs from port of 
entry abroad to ultimate distribution 
center is paid by the recipient countries 
or from other non-U.S. Government 
sources. 

Tenth. Forty countries and areas are 
now included in this program, 16 having 
been added in December 1958. The ad- 
ditional $200,000 requested is needed to 
take care of this and other possible ex- 
pansion in the number of countries to be 
served. It is believed that with this 
modest increase the amount requested 
will be adequate to finance all estimated 
shipments in the coming year. 

In addition to their material aid ship- 
ments, these voluntary agencies are 
carrying out many other useful services 
in the fields of refugee care and resettle- 
ment, technical assistance and self-help. 
These people-to-people activities serve as 
a useful and important supplement to 
the government-to-government assist- 
ance programs. They provide a good ex- 
ample of how Government and our pri- 
vate citizens can join hands to accom- 
plish mutually desired ends. 


AMERICAN-SPONSORED SCHOOLS ABROAD 


Funds made available under section 
400(c) of the Mutual Security Act are 
designed to further mutual security ob- 
jectives by increasing the number and 
quality of human resources available to 
participate in economic development. 
Section 400(c), title 5, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, pro- 
vides that “the President is authorized 
to use not to exceed $10 million of funds 
appropriated” to assist “schools and li- 
braries abroad, founded or sponsored by 
citizens of the United States and serving 
as study and demonstration centers for 
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ideas and programs of the United States, 
notwithstanding any other act author- 
izing assistance of this kind.” The 
amounts available for this program in 
subsequent years have varied according 
to demands upon appropriated funds, 
with $5 million proposed for the coming 
year. 

The primary objective of this program 
is to enable American-sponsored schools 
abroad to contribute more significantly 
to the development of the human re- 
sources so desperately needed by the de- 
veloping countries. An American-spon- 
sored school is defined as one that pro- 
vides educational facilities of two na- 
tions—namely, those characteristic of 
the United States on the one hand, and 
on the other hand, those of the host 
country. The student bodies include na- 
tionals of the country, third country na- 
tionals, and may include U.S. citizens. 
American-sponsored schools abroad are 
cooperative enterprises supported by U.S. 
citizens and local citizens. Particular 
emphasis is placed upon technical educa- 
tion at the college and university level by 
virtue of the mutual security program 
objectives. 

Graduates of these schools will be 
among the scientific, political, and eco- 
nomic leaders in their countries. One of 
the American University of Beirut’s most 
famous alumni is Charles Malik, 
President of the United Nations General 
Assembly. Robert College in Turkey, by 
virtue of its long establishment there, 
enjoys a wide range of contacts. At the 
present time it numbers among its grad- 
uates three Turkish Ambassadors, the 
head of one of the major political parties, 
senior officials of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank and a host of industrialists 
and technicians in private industry. 
Most of the American-sponsored schools 
in Latin America, Africa, and the Far 
East are elementary and secondary 
schools, nevertheless they also can claim 
economic, political, and social leaders as 
their alumni. 

In addition to their function of ac- 
tually training productive citizens and 
other important elements, is the fact that 
the American-sponsored schools abroad 
serve as models and demonstration cen- 
ters which influence the educational sys- 
tems of the host countries and thereby 
improve the type of education offered all 
the students in the country. They serve 
as a local demonstration of improved 
educational methods, materials, and 
teaching procedures. 

In a broader sense the schools aided 
provide one means of contributing to- 
ward the sound objectives of developing 
better understanding between the people 
of the United States and the peoples of 
the countries in which the schools are 
established. The students of the host 
country who attend such schools tend 
to learn U.S. methods and standards 
without affecting their basic sense of 
values toward their own countries, In 
addition, with an American educational 
background, these students are ideally 
qualified for local employment with U.S. 
firms. They are also better prepared to 
enter American colleges and universities 
for advanced training. 
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In summary, by assisting American- 
sponsored schools abroad we are sup- 
Porting American private initiative, we 
are capitalizing on existing investments, 
and are utilizing the skills and knowl- 
edge of Americans already working in 
the educational field abroad. The enor- 
mity of the developing countries’ needs 
for trained manpower requires that we 
make maximum use of all our available 
resources, 

MALARIA ERADICATION 

The administration has requested that 
$35 million of special assistance funds be 
made available to continue worldwide ef- 
forts to eradicate malaria. The avowed 
goal of this program is the elimination 
of malaria from nations of the world in 
Which reside more than 1 billion persons 
who are or have recently been exposed 
to malaria infection. Since the first ap- 
Propriation for this purpose was received 
in fiscal year 1958, major progress has 
been made in 26 nations which have 
signed bilateral malaria eradication 
agreements with ICA and in some 50 ad- 
ditional nations receiving indirect U.S. 
assistance through the special malaria 
accounts of the World Health Organiza- 
tion and the Pan American Health Or- 
ganization, 

The role that the United States plays 
in the malaria eradication program is 
crucial to the success of the worldwide 
effort. Our leadership in this field was 
Well established some years ago when 
We initiated a program for the eradica- 
tion of malaria in the United States and 
followed it through to a successful con- 
clusion. As early as 1942, we began to 
Share with neighboring countries our 
knowledge of how to combat this disease. 

Today, most of the underdeveloped 
countries where malaria is still a serious 
Problem have manpower and can finance 
local costs, but do not have the equip- 
ment and materials needed nor the for- 

eign exchange with which to purchase 
them. These items which we furnish 
dan be provided only from the United 
tes in the quantity and quality neces- 
for a program of this magnitude. 
addition to commodities, we are also 
Providing the top-level leadership and 
technical assistance where this is re- 


Under the present program U.S. as- 
Sistance is being extended to 26 of the 
76 countries now concerned with ma- 

ia eradication. Certain of the re- 
Mainder require no assistance and 
others are being aided by the World 
Health Organization, the Pan American 
Health Organization, or the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund. Once malaria 

been eradicated by a country, it is 
neither difficult nor expensive to main- 
tain that condition. 

Our Government plans to continue 
Support to many nations of the world 

ugh contributions to the special 

0 aria accounts of the World Health 
loo ization in the amount of $3 mil- 
on and of the Pan American Health 
nos antzation in the amount of $2 mil- 
ees The World Health Organization 
nd its Regional Office for the Americas, 
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the Pan American Health Organization 
play a key role in coordinating the efforts 
of all nations in the worldwide malaria 
eradication program and provide tech- 
nical support for individual country pro- 
grams through provision of consultation, 
training fellowships, training facilities, 
and conferences. These organizations 
are uniquely capable of carrying out 
these functions through their official 
channels with the nations of the world 
and by their ability to employ scarce ex- 
perienced malaria experts, without re- 
gard to nationality. Most important of 
all, these organizations operate in many 
countries and territories in which there 
are no ICA health programs. This is 
particularly significant since the mos- 
quito is no respecter of political bound- 
aries. The WHO and PAHO also are 
participating directly in and coordinat- 
ing field investigations of special prob- 
lems such as mosquito resistance to in- 
secticides, and the role of drugs in eradi- 
cation of malaria from tropical Africa. 

It is expected that U.S. participation 
in the malaria eradication program will 
require about 5 years, Where eradica- 
tion problems are particularly difficult 
for technical or other reasons, assistance 
may be required beyond fiscal year 1962. 
The program is expected to reach its 
peak duting the coming year. 

Described as the greatest nonmilitary 
international cooperative effort in his- 
tory, the malaria eradication program 
has already made substantial progress. 
Malaria has already been eliminated 
from large areas and experience to date 
indicates that the objectives of world- 
wide eradication are technically possible 
and within reach. U.S. leadership and 
participation in this program not only 
results in improved conditions of health 
throughout a large part of the world, 
but also represents a truly international 
cooperative effort in human welfare. 

COMMUNITY WATER SUPPLY PROGRAM 


The sum of $5 million in special assist- 
ance funds is proposed to be used for 
improving community water supply fa- 
cilities. Lack of safe water supplies for 
drinking and personal cleanliness is a 
keenly felt need by people almost every- 
where in the newly developing countries. 
This situation is most critical in the 
smaller and moderate-size communities. 
Major efforts and resources have been 
dedicated to providing piped water for 
the very largest cities, but even so the 
urbanization growth has been so rapid 
as to outstrip existing capacities, often 
inadequately planned when installed. It 
is not unusual to find capital cities with 
one-fourth to one-half of the urban 
populace unserved by the public water 
supply. The industrial and economic 
development of the smaller cities and 
towns, so necessary to stabilize shifting 
population, almost without exception is 
contingent upon the availability of 
water. If it is not provided, industry 
will rarely come into an area. 

This program is designed to spear- 
head greatly increased efforts attacking 
the gastrointestinal diseases through 
the stimulation of national programs to 
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provide safe water supplies for human 
needs. Technical support on a broad 
front is needed to encourage and aid the 
organization and adoptior. of practical 
programs to serve the water supply 
needs for better health, increased pro- 
ductivity, industrial expansion, and im- 
proved standards of living, This at- 
tack will be carried out in collaboration 
with other nations, with WHO and the 
Pan American Health Organization. 

This proposal has evolved from recent 
actions on many fronts to focus atten- 
tion on this primary cause of much sick- 
ness and death in major world areas— 
the diarrheal diseases. The World . 
Health Organization, Pan American 
Health Organization, the U.S. Public 
Health Service, and on more than one 
occasion President Eisenhower, have all 
called for combined efforts to help do 
away — 5 — obstacle to economic ad- 
vancemen many 1 
e y less developed 

The Inter-American Commi 
Presidential Representatives in 155 ae 
dorsed a public water-supply program 
for the Western Hemisphere. The 
worldwide needs were considered of high 
priority by the International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board. In March 1958, 
the Surgeon General of the U.S. Public 
Health Service recommended such a pro- 
gram, along with others, to ICA as ap- 
propriate for early implementation. 
The 88 member nations represented at 
the World Health Organization— 
WHO—General Assembly at Minneapo- 
lis in May 1958 resolved in favor of in- 
creased emphasis on worldwide com- 
munity water-supply efforts. President 
Eisenhower in his August 1958 address 
before the U.N. General Assembly indi- 
cated water shortage and disease as two 
major challenges to Near East develop- 
ment. A resolution adopted by the Pan 
American Sanitary Conference, October 
1958, called attention to the importance 
of water supply and urged further con- 
sideration in program planning. Sup- 
porting these affirmations of needs and 
feasibility is the 16 years’ experience in 
such activities by ICA and the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, which have 
demonstrated the technical, administra- 
tive, and economic soundness of water- 
supply development programs. 

Each year an estimated 500 million 
persons have one or more of the gastro- 
intestinal diseases, which are prevent- 
able with clean water. Approximately 
5 million infants die each year from 
these diseases, which include cholera, 
typhoid, and paratyphoid fever. In ad- 
dition to the human suffering and death 
these diseases cause, they represent a 
tremendous economic loss to the devel- 
opment of growing nations. 

The funding of this program is ex- 
pected to highlight U.S. interest and 
support of a critically needed public 
health measure. Soundly conceived, the 
community water supply program should 
prove highly popular with the underde- 
veloped nations and make an effective 
contribution to improved health and 
economic development, 
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The Ground Combat Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the brilliant statement of Gen. Bruce C. 
Clarke, commander of the U.S. Conti- 

. nental Army, with headquarters at his- 
toric Fort Monroe, Va. 

General Clarke eloquently reminds us 
that the ground combat soldier is the 
very heart and core of our national de- 
fense system. Without the ground com- 
bat soldier, no other arm of defense can 
function in security with assured logis- 
tical support. 

Many are beguiled these days by ap- 
pealing concepts of pushbutton war- 
fare. I would respectfully remind my 
colleagues that through all the ages of 
military history the great decisions of 
war have rested with the troops who 
finally took and held the ground. I need 
not specify some notable demonstrations 
of this classic theory in World War II. 

General Clarke is one of the most dis- 

ed Army officers on active duty 
today. He speaks from long and illus- 
trious experience as a leader on the field 
of battle in both Europe and Asia, He is 
a distinguished military administrator, 
and a world authority on military his- 


tory. 

General Clarke enlisted in the Army as 
a private in April 1918, at the age of 17, 
and was appointed to the U.S. Military 
Academy in 1921. He was graduated 
from West Point in 1925, and since has 
been honored with many decorations, at 
home and abroad, for his valiant leader- 
ship in battle, His tribute to the ground 
combat soldier deserves a high place in 
our national archives. General Clarke’s 
statement follows: 

Tur GROUND COMRAT SOLDIER 
(By Gen. Bruce C. Clarke) 


The paramount concern of the Army is 
the ground combat soldier, He is the focal 
point of all our efforts. Organizing, equip- 
ping, training, sustaining and supporting 
him so that he can perform his indispensable 
role in combat is the Army role, 

This role is equally significant In any kind 
of war—hot or cold. It is just as important 
In general war as it is in limited war. For 
our Nation to entertain any notion to the 
contrary would be dangerous. 

The danger could be social as well as 
military. 

More than any other category of personnel 
in the Armed Forces, the ground combat 
soldier comes from the general populace. 
He is the private citizen under arms—the 
clenched fist of his people. 

It is by no idle chance in the history of 
mankind that the course of democracy 
poraliels the importance accorded the ground 
combat soldier in the military forces of na- 
tions. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
basic freedoms we now enjoy are closely 
related to his ascending importance on the 
battlefield since the Battle of Crecy. Nor is 
it an exaggeration, in my opinion, to say 
that the preservation of those freedoms will 
continue to be orlented by his place in the 
sun, 
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Only when men from all of the people are 
willing and ready to fight and die for freedom 
does freedom have meaning for them. Only 
then does democracy thrive. That is the 
inexorable lesson of history. 

Beguiled by the mechanical marvels of an 
age, it is easy for people to forget the true 
character of the ground combat soldier's 
role in war. When free men have been so 


beguiled in the past, they have slipped back 


into vassalage. For the ability of the ground 
combat soldier to play his part in the social 
scheme of things depends upon the part he 
is given in the military scheme of things. 

It will be a sorry day for all mankind in 
this supersonic nuclear age of ours should 
the ground combat soldier ever be deprived 
of his rightful place in the hearts and minds 
and military forces of his people. 

In our efforts to avert this danger, a one- 
Army attitude must pervade all ranks. The 
ground combat soldier is not a guardsman, 
nor a Regular, nor a reservist, nor a seleetee. 
He is simply the American fighting man on 
the one-Army team. I appeal to every mem- 
ber of the team—civillan and militery—to 
give his cause the enthusiastic support 
merited by its vital importance to our 
country. 


Clyde Eubanks, of Chapel Hill, N.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I am including a newspaper article 
from the Chapel Hill Weekly, published 
in my hometown of Chapel Hill, N.C. 

I think most of us are prone to forget 
many of the things that haye made 
America such a great country. I am 
sure that most of the communities 
throughout the country can look around 
and find some individual who has con- 
tributed so much to the beginning of a 
private enterprise establishment which 
has become traditional in the community 
and can be pointed to with pride as an 
outstanding accomplishment by an in- 
dividual. 

I had the pleasure and privilege of 
working for Clyde Eubanks, the subject 
of this article, for almost 30 years before 
I was elected to this august body—from 
7 o'clock in the morning until 11 o'clock 
at night most of the days, 6 days a week. 
I like to think of this past experience and 
of my association with this fine gentle- 
man, and I pass on this story of his life 
for whatever it may be worth to those 
who read it. The lesson implied in it 
to me is that success does not come 
without sacrifice and hard work, as is 
exemplified in the story of this man 
known all over North Carolina and 
greatly beloved by all who know him. 

The article from the Chapel Hill 
Weekly follows: 

CHATTIL. Hitt. CHAFF 
(By Louls Graves) 

Clyde Eubanks will be 88 years old day 
after tomorrow (Saturday). 

He was born in Chatham County, April 
25, 1871. He came to Chapel Hill in 1892 
when he was 21 and got a job as a clerk in 
Dr. A. B. Roberson's drugstore on the corner 
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of Franklin and Columbia Streets where 
George Barelay’s University Service Station 
is now. 

His pay was $10 a month and room and 
board with his employer, who was both a 
physician and a druggist. The Roberson 
place was bought by the University a few 
years ago and the house was torn down to 
make room for the Ackland Art Museum. 

My memory of Chapel Hill goes to just 
about the time of Clyde's arrival. I used 
to see him when I would walk downtown 
from my home where the inn is today. 
Sometimes on a fair day when he wasn't 
waiting on a customer he would be out on 
the sidewalk engaged in the favorite pastime 
of a small-town businessman in those days, 
i.e., looking this way and that and talking 
with whoever came along. 

From end to end of Franklin Street, and 
on the block of Columbia Street from the 
Roberson store to the campus gate, the elms 
met overhead and made a beautiful bower 
for everybody passing underneath. Every 
street was covered with grass over its whole 
width except for a trall in the middle for 
wagons, buggies, and an occassional car- 
riage. Pavements and automobiles had not 
even been dreamed of. There were no elec- 
tric lights or telephones, The source of 
water for every water was a well, and there 
was no plumbing. 

The latest census (1890) gave the popula-- 
tion of Chapel Hill as 831. The enrollment 
in the university was about 250. There were 
nine bulldings on the campus. The college 
well was a little unpainted wooden structure 
with a pulley under the roof. Over the 
pulley ran a chain at each end of which was 
a moss-covered bucket, like the one in the 
famous poem, and the students, the faculty, 
and yisitors, when they were thirsty, would 
grip the chain and pull up one bucket while 
the other went down. Janitors toted water 
from the well to the rooms in the five dormi- 
tories (South, New East, Old East, Old West. 
and New West). 

That was the village and the University of 
1892 that only a small and dwindling number 
of people living in Chapel Hill remember. 

A moment ago I pictured Clyde as taking 
his ease on the sidewalk. But he did very 
little loafing. He was too ambitious for that. 
There was no organized instruction in 
pharmacy then, but he learned a lot about 
drugs from Dr. Roberson; he subscribed to a 
correspondence course; he took time off from 
his routine duties to complete a course in 
anatomy under Dr. R. H. Whitehead in the 
University; and he went down to Raleigh 
for a 3-month course in pharmacy under 
Dr. William Simpson, the only North Caro- 
linjan who was ever president of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association. 

Then Clyde went on his longest trip away 
from home up to that time—to Morehead 
down on the coast where the State board of 
pharmacy was holding the annual examina- 
tion for licenses to practice pharmacy. He 
passed it with high grades and came back to 
Chapel Hill with his certificate. 

He married Miss Stella Pritchard, and their 
son Paul works in the drugstore with him 
today. 

Some 8 or 10 years before Clyde came here 
from Chatham County Dr. Roberson had a 
clerk named Isaac Emerson, commonly 
known as Ike Emerson, the discoverer of 
the formula for the celebrated headache 
cure and hangover comforter, Bromo-Scltzer. 
It has been stated and deried that Emer- 
son made up the formula here in the Nob- 
erson store. Nobody is certain about that. 
But it was not until he went to live in 
Baltimore that he put the mixture on sale. 
Its merit and the clever advertising with 
which it was promoted brought it quickly 
into public favor and made Ike Emerson a 
millionaire. Baltimore real estate purchases 
and other fortunate ventures made him a 
multimillionaire, He gave the university 
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the Emerson Stadium where baseball games 
are played. r 

Clyde Eubanks did not become a multi- 
millionaire like Ike Emerson or even a mil- 
lionaire (well, maybe I ought not to be 
89 positive about that), but by hard work 
and the exercise of sound judgment he 
Mounted to the very top of our mercantile 
community. He has owned and operated 
his own drugstore for 62 years and all the 
other concerns that were here when he set 
up in business have gone out of existence. 

His store eyen antedates the Bank of 
Chapel Hill. 

He has been president of this bank for 
Several years. He never misses a meeting of 
the board of directors and at the annual 
Stockholders’ meeting he shows himself sin- 
Eularly gifted as an px-tempore speaker. 
What he tells the stockholders about the 
deposits, the surplus, etċ., leaves them all 
aglow with pride at being admitted to such 
& select company. The bank, being next 
door to his store, is conveniently placed for 
Presidential visits, and he saunters in at 

ast once a day and sometimes oftener to 
See whether or not bandits have scooped up 
sackfuls of cash after having stuffed Messrs. 
Gobbel, Thompson, and the rest of the per- 
sonnel into the vault. 

A famous story about Clyde is that, when 
he said to his wife some 10 years ago that 
he thought the time had come for him to 
retire, she asked him, “But what will you 
do after breakfast?” 

After giving her question deep thought 
and being unable to think of a satisfactory 
answer, he has said no more about retiring 
and he has continued to come down to the 
store every day. He enjoys this and it is 
lucky for a lot of people, not only for his 
fellow Chapel Hillians who like to drop in 
to chat with him but also for university 
slumni and other visitors. I doubt if there 
has ever been anybody in Chapel HNI who 
has equaled Clyde Eubanks for being called 
on by returning exiles. 


One Hundred and Seventy Years Ago: 
The Birth of the American Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
Marks the date of the birth of the 
American Republic under the Constitu- 
tion. Exactly 170 years ago, on Thurs- 
day, April 30, 1789, George Washington 
Was inaugurated as the first President 
of the United States. I think it fitting 
that this occasion be marked by the in- 
clusion in the Recor» of an excellent ar- 
ticle on the subject by Louis Ottenberg 
of the District of Columbia bar. Mr. 
Ottenberg’s article appeared in the April 
issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal. The article follows: 

Oder HUNDRED SEVENTY Years Aco: THE BIRTH 
OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC 
(By Louis Ottenberg) 

18 the last day ot this month, the Amer- 
30 n Republic will be 170 years old. On April 
v 1789, with the inauguration of George 
tne nston, the Constitution became the 
Star ent of government of the United 
terestin, Mr. Ottenberg’s article gives an in- 
Fear E perspective, looking back over the 

5 from a country of 170 million, stretch- 
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ing from Key West to Point Barrow, to the 11 
wrangling States (with a total population 
less than that of today’s Chicago) which had 
ratified the Constitution by that day in April 

1789.) 

The birth of the American Republic under 
the Constitution occurred exactly 170 years 
ago, on Thursday, April 30, 1789. The place: 
Federal Hall in the city of New York at Wall 
and Broad Streets; the occasion: the inau- 
guration of George Washington as the first 
President of the United States. It was a 
solemn, momentous, and portentous event. 
It closed one chapter and opened another in 
American history. 

The period of gestation had been long, dif- 
ficult, and full of uncertainly and travail. 
It had begun in May 1787, at the Constitu- 
tional Convention, held in Philadelphia. By 
September of that year, the first sign of life 
had been indicated by the production of a 
plan of government in the form of a con- 
stitution. But that was just a beginning. 
The pain of the birth pangs was yet to be 
suffered, because by article VII of the docu- 
ment produced by the Constitutional Con- 
vention “Ratification of the conventions of 
nine States” became necessary before it be- 
came “sufficient for the establishment of 
this Constitution between the States so rati- 
fying it.” 

e began further suffering almost suf- 
ficient to kill the incipient Constitution. 
Opposing forces assembled throughout the 
13 sovereign States; the proponents (called 
Federalists) and the opponents (called Anti- 
Federalists). Each side marshaled its forces 
for the contests to be waged In the conven- 
tions called in each State to ratify or reject 
the new instrument of government. Its life 
still hung in the balance. 

What General Washington had written on 
January 18, 1784, to Gov. Benjamin Harrison 
of Virginia, was prophetically and patheti- 
cally true during the months of travail be- 
tween September 1787 and April 1789. He 
had sald in that letter that some of his 
“powerful” friends “predict the worse con- 
sequences from a half starved, limping gov- 
ernment, that appears to be always moving 
on crutches, and tottering at every step.” 
Continuing, he wrote: 

“The disinclination of individual States to 
yield competent powers to Congress for the 
Federal Government, their unreasonable 
jealousy of that body and of one another, 
and the disposition which seems to pervade 
each, of being allwise and all powerful with- 
in itself, will, If there is not a change in the 
system, be our downfall. This is as clear to 
me as A B C; and 1 think we have opposed 


Great Britain and have survived at the pres- 


ent state of independency, to very litle pur- 
pose, if we cannot conquer our own preju- 
dices. The powers of Europe begin to see 
this, and our newly acquired friends, the 
British, are already and professedly acting 
upon this ground; and wisely too, if we are 
determined to persevere in our folly. They 
know that individual opposition to their 
measures is futile and boast that we are not 
sufficiently united as a nation to give a gen- 
eral one. Is not the indignity alone, of this 
declaration, while we are in the act of peace- 
making and conciliation, sufficient to stimu- 
late us to vest more extensive and adequate 
powers in the sovereign of these United 
States?“ 

It was under the conditions presented by 
Washington that the proposed Constitution 
went before the ratifying conventions where 
the forces of hope and of fear gathered to 
determine whether the infant Republic 
would actually be born or “die aborning.” 

JUNE 1768; THE ISSUE IN DOUBT 


Delaware was the first to ratify. Its action 
on December 7, 1787, was unanimous. That 
was a good start but certainly not necessarily 
auspicious. But in most of the other States 
ratification was marked by acrimony and 
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bitterness, and the results uncertain until 
the very end, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Georgia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, and South Carolina all acted favorably 
before the end of May 1788. Then New 
Hampshire ratified on June 21, 1788. The 
nine States required had approved. Theo- 
retically at least the Constitution was estab- 
lished. But what of the two key States— 
Virginia in the South and New York in the 
North? Could the prospective Republic sur- 
vive without either or both of them? 

In Virginia the bitter contest terminated 
favorably by a margin of only 10 yotes (June 
26, 1788). In New York the margin was 
only three votes (July 26, 1788). So those 
two large and crucial States became the 
10th and 11th ratifying States. North 
Carolina had already rejected ratification, 
although it had left the door ajar for future 
action. It was only after the new govern- 
ment had been born on April 30, 1789, at the 
inauguration of President Washington that 
North Carolina ratified (November 21, 1789). 
Rhode Islahd was really the stubborn one: 
It held out until May 29, 1790, and then rati- 
fied by a vote of 34 to 32. Vermont was not 
one of the Thirteen Original States, but 
nevertheless it acquiesced in convention on 
January 10, 1790, before Rhode Island. How- 
ever Vermont was not admitted into the 
Union until, by act of Congress approved 
February 19, 1791, it became the 14th State. 

Meanwhile the existing Government under 
the Articles of Confederation, with the high- 
sounding title of “The United States in Con- 
gress Assembled,” was still attempting to 
conduct the current affairs of state. Its dif- 
ficulties were constantly mounting. It had 
little or no credit, or money, or stability; it 
was having trouble even getting a quorum 
to transact its daily business. It had been 
waiting to see what the ratifying conventions 
would do, waiting, walting. It was “ 
into the future with hope or with fear.“ 

So it was with mixed feelings when, on 
the evening of July 1, 1788, it heard the Dele- 
gate from New Hampshire announce that 
that State had ratified the Constitution—the 
required ninth State to act favorably. The 
next morning the Delegates of Virginia also 
reported the favorable action by their State. 
With “the establishment of this Constitu- 
tion between the States so ratifying the 
same” the die was cast—for better or for 
worse: Already, as Washington had written 
4 years before, chaos seemed inevitable. 

The news of the ratification by 10 States 
was soon on the streets of New York City 
where the Congress was in session. “The 
establishment of the Constitution” was 
promptly celebrated with processions, floats, 
and all the other paraphernalia of festivity, 
This was going on while the State's conven- 
tion was still wrestling with the question of 
ratification. 

It would seem that by this time the labor 
pains incident to giving birth to the new 
Republic would have been assuaged. But 
no, There was to be more anguish, and that 
in the existing Congress, before the torch 
could be passed from the old government 
under the Articles of Confederation to the 
new Government under the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The United States in Congress assembled 
did not wait for action by New York. To it 
now fell the duty of preparing for the birth 
of the new Republic. It set the time for 
the legislatures of the States which had 
ratified the Constitution to select their U.S, 
Senators and to appoint their electors to the 
electoral college; also the time for the 
electors to assemble to vote for a President 
and a Vice President of the United States. 
It fixed the time for the beginning of the 
new Government. In short, it implemented 
the provisions of the Constitution, 
details were worked out with comparative 
expedition. Since Rhode Island had failed 
to act on ratification, its delegates in Con- 
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gress felt that they should not participate 
in the proceedings relating to the Constitu- 
tion. So they left. Although North Caro- 
lina also had falled to ratify, its delegates in 
Congress stated openly that they did not 
“wish to haye North Carolina associated in 
any vote with Rhode Island.” They too 
would not participate in the proposed ar- 
rangements. 
A CAPITAL CITY—BUT WHERE 

The birth of the new Republic had to take 
place somewhere. But where? That now 
became the subject of bitter debate in Con- 
gress. The logical place seemed to be New 
York City, but New York State was even 
then in the midst of a most acrimonious 
struggle in spite of the masterful Federalist 
Papers which had receive widespread pub- 
licity. The advantages of Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, Lancaster, Baltimore and Anna- 
polis were all pressed forward by their 
supporters, After New York City, Philadel- 
phia seemed the next most desirable city; 
it had ample accommodations and Pennsyl- 
vania had ratified the Constitution by a 
substantial majority on December 12, 1787, 
just 5 days after Delaware. But Philadel- 
phia lost the honor by just one vote, that 
of Nathaniel Mitchell, of Delaware, who sup- 
ported Wilmington’s claim. James Madison 
summed up the situation In a letter written 
to a friend on July 21, 1788: “Those who 
wish to make New York the place of meet- 
ing studiously promote delay. Others who 
are not swayed by this consideration do not 
urge despatch.” 

By the middle of September 1788, Con- 
gress realized that a full year had elapsed 
since the Constitutional Convention had 
adopted the form of the proposed Consti- 
tution. Additional delay might prove in- 
jurious to the new and as yet unborn Re- 
public. Furthermore, delegates in Congress 
were leaving or threatening to leave or not 
voting. Necessary action was becoming ex- 
tremely hazardous; but also very urgent. 
By that time New York State had also rati- 
fied the Constitution, 

Finally Congress agreed that New York 
City should be the first place of meeting— 
the scene of the birth of the Republic—and 
that the first Wednesday of January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1789, respectively should 
be the days for taking the steps preliminary 
to beginning the Government under the 
Constitution: the selection of Senators, Rep- 
resentatives and electors, counting votes of 
the electoral college for President and Vice 
President, the assembling of Congress and 
the swearing in of a President. 

The completion of those arrangements by 
the United States in Congress assembled 
amounted to signing its own death warrant. 
However its final demise did not occur as 
anticipated. Neither did the actual birth 
of the new Republic. 

The first Wednesday of March 1789, was 

_ the fourth day of that month. But on that 
day there were not enough Senators or 
Representatives present to constitute a quo- 
rum for business. So everyone just waited 
and walted, The stragglers began to arrive 
belatedly. Weeks passed. The anticipated 
birth of the new Government was delayed ac- 
cordingly, 

Then action came quickly. Labor pains 
became more acute. Everyone became aware 
that something was soon to happen, It did. 
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On April 1 a quorum appeared in the House 
of Representatives and it organized, Fred- 
erick A. C. Muhlenberg, of Pennsylvania, was 
elected Speaker of the House. On April 6 a 
quorum ap d in the Senate and John 
Langdon, of New Hampshire, was chosen its 
President pro tempore. The Senate was 
soon sufficiently organized to count the elec- 
toral votes for President and Vice President. 
The result: George Washington recelved the 
highest number of votes and so was declared 
elected the first President of the United 
States; John Adams, of Massachusetts, re- 
celved the second highest number of votes 
and so was declared the first Vice President. 

All was now in readiness for the accouche- 
ment. General Washington at Mount Vernon 
was to be notified by Charles Thomson, who 
had been Secretary of the First and the Sec- 
ond Continental Congresses and of the 
United States in Congress assembled. The 
inauguration would end his continuous sery- 
ice of 15 years, but his selection to inform 
Washington was a nice gesture by the Senate. 
Of course, Madison had already written to 
Washington, his fellow Virginian, of the re- 
sults of the election and that Thomson was 
on the way with official confirmation. 

John Adams had also been notified and 
had arrived in New York. On April 21 he 
took his oath of office and began to preside 
over the Senate. 

General Washington arrived in New York 
from his home in Virginia, after a journey 
marked by a joyous people welcoming their 
herole war leader, now on his way to peace- 
ful leadership. 

Then on April 30, 1789, George Washington 
took the oath of office of President as pre- 
seribed in the Constitution. The new Repub- 
lic was born at last. The pregnancy had been 
painful—but, more important, the birth was 
successful. 2 

Would the baby Republic survive? Could 
it? That was a problem at home and abroad. 
All that could be said at the time was we. 
the pcople of the United States had 
ordained and established “this Constitution 
tor the United States of America.” 

Even the most optimistic prophets could 
then scarcely have seen this nascent 
Republic grow from strength to strength as 
it did—from the 13 weak States to 49 
strong ones; from a Nation of some 3 million 
strong along the Atlantic seaboard to one 
of 175 million extending from ocean to ocean 
and from Canada (and far northern Alaska) 
to the Gulf of Mexico; from a helpless babe 
to a mighty world power. Unity attained; 
freedom maintained. And all in a mere 170 
years. 5 

Truly, in the words of the Psalmist (118; 
23): “This is the Lord's doing; It is mar- 
velous In our eyes.“ 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F, Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches In pamphict form. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ga Sets (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Priuter 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 
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